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A liquid conſonant, which pre- 
_ ' ſerves always the ſame ſound in 
BI Engliſh, Ae, r, wh it Nn 
aſpirated; as, hlap, la; hlæpbiz, lady. 
* ww the end of a- mono lade it is 
always doubled; as, fall, ftill, full; 
except after a diphthong; as, Jail, feel, 
veal, cool, In a word of more ſyllables 
it is written fingle ; as, channel, canal, 
tendril. It is ſometimes put before e, and 
ſounded feebly after it; as, bible, title. 
La, interje#, [corrupted by an effeminate 
pronunciation from /o;\unleſs it be the 
French /a.] See; look ; behold, + 
La you l if you ſpeał ill of the devil, 
Ho he takes it at heart. Sha Twelfth Night. - 
La'sdanum.n. . A reſin, of a ſtrong 


not unpleaſant ſmell, and an aromatick, | 


but not agreeable taſte, This juice 
. exudates from a low ſpreading ſhrub in 
Cre Ws Hill. 


2. Lioupy, 2. 4, [labefaci, Lat.] To | 
. weaken; to impair. Die, 
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; LAB 
The Hebrews have ed which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 
| Some particular affection af ſound in its paſſ- 
to the lips, will ſeem to make ſome W in 


any vowel which is /ab/al, older. 
. [/abinm, Lat.] Formed 


 La'BtaTED. adj, 
with lips. | 
La's10DEXTAL- adj. ¶labium and dentalis.] 
Formed or pronounced by the co- opera- 
tion of the lips and teeth. 
The dental conſonants ate very eaſy ; and firſt 
he labiodemtals, f, v, alſo the tals, 4 5, 


aborans, Lat.] A 
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Lago'ranT, 2. f. 


L can ſthew you a ſort of fixt ſulphur, 
La'zorATORY. 2. /. [laboratoire, 
A chymiſt's workroom. 
It would contribute to the hi | 
chemiſts would in their /aboratory take a heedfut 
notice, and give us a faithful account, of the colours 
obſerved in the ſteam of bodies, either ſublimed or 
. . Giſtilled, | b Beyle. 
Ihe flames of love will perform thoſe miracles 
they of the furnace boaſt of, would they employ 
themſelves in this /aboratory. © Decay of Piety, 


LABORIOUS. adj. [/aborieux, French; 
laborigſur, Lat.] 4 | 


- Is fo from ſenſe in hard that I can 
Make no collection of it, Sbaſſpeart s Cymbeline. 


thing appendant to a larger writing. 
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the papal ſeal. 
Hi, Parergon, 


Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 


Tu toanother, this (hall ſlay them both. SAH. 
LN I Lastur. 


adj. Llabens, Lat.] Sliding: 
fs gliding ; ſipping. N Did. 


the Label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and | 
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1. Diligent in work; aſſiduous. 

That * m—_— cl eo 

knowing in their ns, unſpotted in their lives, 

ative and 3 in their charges, bold and reſo- 

lute in oppoſing ſeducers, and daring to look vice in 

te face; and, laſtly, to be gentle, courteous, and 
compaſſionate to all, | | 


The folly of him, who pum very Jaboriou// in 
A (hip, yet | to the leak, Dec, of Pie 

| 1 chuſe /aboriowfly to bear” | 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope. 


Lavo'riousnsss, * from laborious. |: | 
poly. 


made by an | 
| ole. | 
French. ] 1 


of colours, if | 
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glorious, is to-be | 
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For your highneſs? good I ever r 1 
| More chan age ee ee, 
None but the fool, who ts, eee 


{ ma labour therelo. 
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| the /aboriouſueſ+ of the work thoſe wretched 
creatures, buried in earth and darkneſs, were never 
the richer for all the ore they digged ; no more ie 


the inſatiate miſer, Decay of Piety. 4 
2. Diligence; 9307's 1 n q 
LA'BOUR. 2. / [/abeur, Fr. labor, Lat] * 
1. The act of doing what requires a pain- 1 

ful exertion of ſtrength, or weariſome | 

perſeverance; pains; toil; travail; 1 

work. „V 

If find her honeſt, I loſe not my labamr; if ſwje 

| be otherwiſe, it is /abowr well beſtowed, = S ” 
| I ſeat to know your faith, leſt the tempter have _ * 
| * you, and our labour be in vain. 1 75% "a 

2, Work to be done, „ 

Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exat © * 
el thereof we may rather with * ec 

If you had been the wiſe of Hercules, PETS 5. 4 


Six of his /abowrs you'd have done, and av dd 7 
Your huſband ſo much ſweat, Sbalſpeurr. 
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Exerciſe ; motion with ſome degree.of 
violence, | OMIA Donne, 
body conduces to the pre- 


Moderate labour of the 1. ll 
ſervation of health, and many initial dil. 
, eaſes; but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, an!! 
| - generates maladies. - : \Harven © 


| 5. Childbirth ; travail. 


38 
Sith of women's /abowrs thou haſt charge, +. ði 
And generation goodly doeſt enlarge, J 
Incline thy will to affect our wiſhfut vow,  Sperſ#t« 3 bl 
Not knowing 'twas my /abour, L co hs q 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain; ..'.,, © 
= throws come thicker, and my.cries'encreas'd, - + U 
Which with her hand the conſcious nurſe ſußpreſi . 
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3 to repreſent it. Wales dn the Odyſſe wy | | 8 tre labourer - Frog that Loney get Wy dab: ow among te "Y 
paphras ſaluteth you, always /abonring fervently | - ba "Wat nd nates Red Ano 's | And /aces on, and wears the waving Dryd. 
—— 4 prayens, that ve may itand periect. C Tbe ſtone that] Four wp the hi 8 * 2 Mrs, Primly's great belly ; ſhe may lace it 
$0. 0 aha eee _ Mocking is e wil 4 5 1 he before, but it buruiſhes on her hips, 
| remonies it, for $ love reue. 
the molt part, only upon light-head , Glanville. | When Jenny's ſtays are newly /ac'd, 
NE Cl tet: N — 8 Ly * 5 e labour. Nos | 2 Fat 0 or py oa — 8 - Prior, 
3.» Che Ps + ot in orn with gold or ſilver textures 
* 2 erg egy that is given to drunkenneſs 55 uſe, 5 F oe hat . 
. un t is but a night- 
| 1 ro Faw e oy a they may be a . Li ny Your _ 2 — eng trims, ;nherci gold and 2 , oi ſilver * n 
5 reat Jove ymbe y 
As a man had a rake to all he could em Thee bis He hath, my lord, — en 1 5 bo. — yrs: 1 
labour e e had eee ion to ol ns from me my flow leave, Shakſp. Hamlet, Do ace the ſerering hor 2 portray wo 
ma 0 , , — 
3. 70 move with difficulty, _ 3 3200 1 * 5 Not | bus Src gh gs wg. . jocund-day | 
„ IT pe Wi" | _ Ward of denial in thy /abr T4 eee 
ing the lab”rex's toil, returning ſtill, Word of denial, froth. . if 2 Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on? 7 
1s love, 81 Glanville, | LACE V 2 7100 3 thou TY j Sbalſ. That, 1 with bits of faltie — « hung 
4. Te be Viſeaſed with. [morbo Jaborare RINTH. . / [/obyrinthur, Lat.] A g 
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| | Of whi 1 hey abound with horſe, | 4 _ 8 ; 3 * or by corruption of 4%. 
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* , vnd ing eymbals aid the 1ab'ring moon. Dy My ſoul i OE rata | met with a nonjuror, engaged a laceman, 
| | 3 „ itt down this kes 1 1720 . Dive, ” on or e 18 AE IP late French king was iu: Aug 
„ upon you, to remove thoſe afflictions you } PÞ , e s s Cxſar, or Nero. Addiſon's Spectator. 
1 | you now labour Be ar far @ d La 
1 under from you. Mate Preparation for Death. PE of wr AY. L CERABLE., adj. [from lacerate. Sach 
= 6, To hain ei to be in travail. Lac. s, h N 8 41 ve ben | 
3 ; 75 There a7 a log unlighted on the earth Lac is uſuall dit; Hed | cet lungs are obliged | to a perpetual . ; 
=: eee hi wh in throws of ; gum, but improperly ary it 3c — rode * ny mult necelſarily lie open 
- And any em chief the fatal filters came, not ſoluble in water, We have three erw ed be. | 3 Ag of their thin and . 
* 5 ag it up, and toſs d it on the flame; Dryd. which are all the product of the ſame tree. The | j 
EG Aud ad e Pindar rode;, | flick /oc. 2. The-ſced /ac. 3. The well Lac. To LACERATE. v. 1. [lacere, Latin. | 
_ on. oh inſpiring God. Authors leave us uncertain' whether this drug be- | To tear; o rend; to ſeparate by. vio- 
Ee 2 ; = To L 5 8 - Pope. 14 K. Ri 12 or 55 N kingdom. Hill. lence. 
1 Su | Mts cet, Frenc neut And my ſons /acerat 8 
1 = CNEL to move with aneh! 1. A ſtring; a cord. — 1901 J | womb that r * ike: the = | 
WE, to orm labour; to proſecute 1 with There the fond fly entangled, Aruggled long, „Tube heat breaks through the water, ſo as. Wy.” | 
3 ih effort. | Hlimſelf to free Bout + z but all in vain: | dacerate and lift, up great bubbles too heavy for the \ 
r A „ß 3 8 
5 N work, is to be granted to him that will 1 an Himſelf he died, and wrapt his winges twain | | © jacerated friendſhip claims a dear. 
. wdridgment. 233 In timy ſuares, the ſubtil loops among. e. ) anity of Human Wiſhes. 
1 Had you requlr'd my helpful bds. 244 (Dare; a gin. Lacex4'rion. . J. [from lacerate.] ihe 
ES ns ccc ee nes Figs. „ 
5 9 en's Aneid. made 
| 8 ee to know r ſomething concerning | 3+ A plaited firing, with which women | | The effects: ring extenGon. of the rel veſſeler 
10 /abowr the point, faſten their clothes. 8 Sheer of the lefler, and lacerations upon ſmall 


| Luc ERATIVE, adj, [from n Tear- 


. uader- theſe diſadvantages, and turn on all hands to | Jace; 

A * 5 8 N were any thin left which " "an 125 Break c cut my /ace, leſt my heat eruckig, , is 5 | 
1 * 0 beat; to belabou ag | Doll ne'er was call'd to eut her lace, | N ; having the power to tea | Ms 
1 . 8 Or throw cold water in her face. { Swift. 1 depend upon the intempera N of the * F g 


Mo; „take a of ſtubborn F 
SIS 


eee 1. J. NA French woven. | C 
e I LA rvey on Conſumplions, .. 
| 1. One who is emp] G 8 — Engliſh James we erb ed, eee dee adj. hochrymal, no 1 
. 1 DE * es Work. 4 e e wy * ing of e ereef. . A. de brought from | Senerating tears, . . 8 
3 * a Rate rug en 20 noblemen and 3 Bee ae e be e that _ len 1 
5 1 ** folks and Jabourers, you ma ba _ oy W + > ae hls glands, to waſh and clean it, "7 8 
ORG . but ge good ſta 1 Eg. igt. Y, La CHRYMARY., lachrjma, Lati F * 
| » 1 Tbefus but next yon lab rex of ihs | But — 8 . e Containing gt | { . * : . 
1 8 moon ſupply'd h cant wo now uſe Ho many dreſſes * 
| . l 2 from theline & did bear | |; Ae he the ſet rord; 4 88 ow - Ceity?, what a variety In fda mob 2 | 
WE}. 1 ful veſſels to wi Belgian ſhore. Dryden. = comment upon news z f n lamps, and Iachrymary veſfcl > OY Addiſon, | 2 
„ 3085 1 1 8 4. One. Kt _ Ron, weed. 45 e e Me 7. {from 22 _ | 
_ We den.. R „ cr Peter. | 75 * di 
=. 5 . 1 —_ yn hy 3 
N Ws ah Oh, Wy N las, o on-ive to the N 8 1 ; holes. TT . eile n * if { rimatcire, 7 
charmin t 5 | % . ö 
Vet hence the a 5 aa . | _ Icauſeda n to be made, and K CR e er. tear ATE gathered jd 
"4 ran bread, | hots LI e e — | 1222 ; ro 7 Ia 
"RARE #1] > * ſeman, þ p acinia t. f £ 
e cannot 22 the merchant, 1 Foul A this, for "we ys ies he did not ſtay, 20 : Adorned with Kiahes and todas, -:. J. e 
̃ | o the 11 | * 4 his + , and firode away. Dryd. To LACK. . a. 5 wh to leſſi ſſen, Darch.] PE 
, 12 t ſpoils, now made the viRtor's | 1 want; to need; to be without 3 
1 He's bh bed ſuits; but 1 * and holy Hefte, though it lack the Tp pool 
17 | £4 ; ſuits vie: | | | forms hat R : . 2 . 


1 


1 


77 Lacx Ex. v. a. 


Dear Bolingbroke, the juſtice that we lach. Daniel. 


Li Miltog has uſed thi 


That when a ſoul is found 4275 fo, 
er, 


Jo LAckET. . . To 


q 18 u. adj. 


* » 
wh." 
1 
n 
? 4 Pr 
Te 


Ae * 
aud with him the force, 71 , who regardeth the 
very Nanning, groans, and ighs of the you. g 
| goker. 


N land . thou ſhalt Tat bread without 
fcarceneſs; thou ſhalt not /ach any thing in it. Deut. 
One day we hope thou ſhalt bring back, 


Aatreat they may; authority they Jack. Daniel. 
To Lack. v. . 
1. To be i LY 
The lions 22 and laber hunger Com. POS: 
2. To be waming. 
Feradventure there ſhall /ac# five of thefifty 


righteous; wilt thou deſtroy all the city for lack of 
five? Gene 


There was nothing Jacking to them : David re- 


covered all. I Samuel. 
That which was lacking on your part, they have | 

ſupplied. 1 Corinthians. 
Lack. », 


from the verb Want; ] 
need; Taler [ L 


the tack whereof might deprive us of life, Hocker. 
Many that are not mad i 
He ſure more /ack of reaſon. Sbalſpeare. 
le was not able to keep that place three days, for 
tack of victuals. Knolles, 


The ttenchant blade, toledo truſty, 


For want of fighting was grown ruſty, 
And eat iato itſelf, for lack ö 


Of ſomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras, 
La'cxBRAIN, . J [lack and brain.] One 
that v wit. 


What a Tackbrain is this? Our plot is as ; 
plot as ever was laid. Shak — 


La'cxtrs. . /½ A kind of vatniſh, which, 
ſpread upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits a 


gold colour. the } 1 
e; Hen noun. 1 
cker. 


To La'CktR. v. a. 
ſmear over with la 
What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare? 
Cato's long wig, flower d gown, and /acher'd chair. 


Pope 
Ldexzv. v. ſ. ¶ laguan, Fr.] An attend. 
ing ſervant; a footboy. | 
They would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at N a fellow coutſellor, 
 *Mong boys, and grooms, and /acte 751 Shatfp. 
Though his youthful blood be tir d with wine, 
He's cautious to avoid the coach and fix, | 
And on the /ackeys will no quarrel fir. | 
' -  Lacgueys were never ſo 8 and e as 
v are now-a-days. Addiſon's Spectator. 


from the noun.] To 
know not whether 


is word very properly. 


This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream 
Does to, and back; lacqueying the —_ ride, 
"To rot itſelf with motion. Ts” 
So dear to heav'n. is faintly chaſti 


attend ſervilely, 


A thouſand liveried angels lache | 
Driving far off each thing of fi and guilt, Miltan. 
act as a footboy ; 
to pay ſervile attendance. 


Oft have I ſervants ſeen 1 horſes ride, | 1 


The free and noble /ac 


by their fide. Sandy. 
Our Italian trauflator o 


ZEneis is a toot 


i be lackeys by the Lo of Viewl, bat never 5 


N. behind him. 


3 [lock and iu] Wants 
n, | 


poor, baſe, ties; cheating, lacklinen | 
1 mate ; away, you moudly rogue, away. 7. 
Liekrverxx.“ ng {ack and 99% 


Shakf 
anting brightneſs, F 

And then he drew a dial from Meh, | $4 1 
2 looking on it with laciliſire * 81% 


wiſely, It is ten oc 
1 CK. adj. "Vane Lat. la 


Fr.] Short, brief; from Lan 2 
„ who uſed few words. 


{ La'CTARY, 2. J. ({attarium, Lat.] A dairy- 
In the fert ptore there neither wanteth any thing, 


| 


| Lacru'scnnce. =, 1. [ latte, Lat.] Ten- 


& as lettuce and endive, wed contain a who rm 


L AD 


ſometimes I return onl ot bo, to wanne | 
or petitionary epiſtles o balf yard long, 


La'conism. 2. % [ [laced i/me, Fr. be . 
mus, Lat.] A conciſe ſtyle: called by 
W . laconiciſm, See Laconice, ' 

the language of the face is univerſal, ſo it is | 


very comprehenſive: no /aconiſm can reach it. It 
is the ſhort-hand of the mind, and crowds a 
deal in a little oom. Collier of the Aſpett. 
Laco'NICALLY. adv. from laconicl. ] 
Briefly z conciſely, 
Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, and | 


defirous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot 
faconically. Camden's Remains. 


full of ju Ju ice like milk. 
From /a&ary, or milky 
white and lacteous juice difperſed through every | 


part, there ariſe flowers blue and yellow. Brown. 


houſe, 


LacrA“TIox. *. . js Lat.] The act 
or time of giving ſuck 


LA CTEAL, adj, Ver lac, Lat.] Milky ; ; 


conveying chyle of the colour of milk. 

As the food , the chyle, whictfis the nutri- 
tive part, is 
the /aFeal veins; and from thence conveyed into 
the blood, ; Lacke, - 

La'ctzAaL, a. , The veſſel that conveys 
chvyle. 

The mouths of the a&#ea/: may permit aliment, 
acrimonious or not ſufficiently attenuated, to enter 
in e of lax conſtitutions, whereas their ſphinc 
ters will hut againſt them in ſuch as have ong © 
fibres. Arbuibnot. 

| LacTt#'ous, adj. Ilacteut, Lat.] 
4 Is Milky, 

Thou we leave out the Jacteunt cite; 

there more by four than Philo mentions. 
2, Lacteal; conveying chyle. 
The 1 
; lafteous 


— 


are ſuitable for ref; iration, and the | 
for the reception of the chyle. 
Bentley. | 


dency to milk, or milky colour, 

This laeſrence does 2 enſue, when | 
wine, being impregnated with gums, or other ve- 
getable concretions, that abou 1 I. rene, 


ſcles, fair water 1 ſudden] 
e 6d ople ook; kg our. 
Lacrtz'scenT, adj. [ a@eſeens, Lat.] Pro- 
ducing milk, or a white juice. 
Amongſt the pot-herbs are ſome lacreſcent 


juice. Arbuthnor 
Lacri'xzzous, adj. [lac and fers, Lat. 1] 
What eenveys or brings milk. 
W. makes the breafts to be nothing but glandules, 
of an infinite number of little knots, each | 

/ rank, 18 veſſel, or lac i ſerous duct. 
! Ray on the Creation. 
Lav. « 7. , [leobe, Saxon, - which com- 
monly ſignifies people, bu 

* s Mr. Lye, a | 


e were 
Tuo ladi, that thought there was no more 


But ſuch a day to-morrow as to · day, 
And to be boy eternal. Shakſpeare 1 


invention on the rack, to ſay ſomething where he 


knows not ; Loc „ 
N 


4 ſeveral good, grammarians bare departed, to the 


grow lu ee * 


rent 


La'crarr, adj. [laareus, Lat. ] ri | 


row which have a | 


parated from the excrementigious by | 


| 


; To Lan. . a. 


t ſometimes, 
boy; alien. Fa familiar language. A 


teaching 


TEE £ 
The poor lad who wants knowledge muit ſet his. 


great detriment of e ee denn removed 5 3 weather, Wa a 4 
to other ſchools, | aus. neal ter whe [din wee gen. * 
* ny meg 1 young man, in pray M Ts tat cen SS — 
W the lad nokia after; joy, hs 15 4, ns a Py 9 0 | 
but 1 anguiſh, . ns 1  hlab as 1 re. N 6 OT, a 
, * Rt i 


LAD 
Whoſe offepring on the throne of Judah ſat 


So many a Milton, 
[hlabne, Saxon] 


LA BBER. i | 
1. A frame m e with ſteps placed between a 
two u r pieces. 
6 e compoſt is rotten, and carried in time, 
And ae as it K de, thrift's ladder may Fe. 
er. 
Now / ſtreets grow throng'd, and buſy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow's quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 
And ſome more Ar mount ladders to the fire. 
7 Dryden. 
Eaſy in words thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime; 
'Tis Mke the /adder in the patriareh's dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height above the ſkies, Prior. 
I ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabi- 
thats with two or three /adders to mount it. 


be which Culliver's Travels. 
\ny thing by which one clighbs, 
= hen * help to her of a ſervant near ahbut 


ba In whom the knew to be of a haſty am- 
bition ; and ſuch a one, who wantigg true ſufficienc 
to raiſe him, would make a ladder of any 4 


I muſt climb her w 
The ladder made of cords. _ Shak Yea,” 


Northumberland, thou /adder, by the which 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends m eng Sah. 
wlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his face. Shakſp. 
3 A gradual riſe, 
Endow'd with all. theſe accompliſhments, | 
leave him in the full career of, ſucceſs, engt 
faſt towards the top of the Tadder eccleſiaſtical, 
© which he hath a * e to reach. Swif?, * 
Lave. Ms he . 
Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from. 
the Sa lade, which ſignifies a piirging or dif< _ 
og, —_—— of the waters 
| Into the leaz or into greater 1 : 
Vi Gibſon „ Camden. 8 
preter. /aded; part, paſſiv e. 
laded or laden, [from hlaben . Saxon] Ie 9 
is now commonly written l. 
1. To load; to freight; to burden. 
And they /aded their alles wich corn, TY 
Genefls, © 


ed thence. 
he experiment which ſheweth the weights of | 
ſeveral ies in compariſon with water, is of uſe ' 
in /ading of ſhips, and ſhewing what burden a 
will bear Bacon 
Thi veſſels, heavy laden, put to 4 
With ptofp'rous wind z « woman leads the %, 


Though the peripatetick dectrige does not 5 
yet it is as rd gone for- the difficulties [4 ; 
charges 8 it, as lot thole his own 16 
laden with . | 
2. {blaban, to draw, Saxon. ] To Ware 
out; to throw out. 
Hie chides the ſea that finders: biw 5 1 


- 


Saying, he'll Jade it dry to have «pf Shak/p; EY 
en ever let bloody but ay, he pot bois 
tes faft, there is 00 need of & ging out a of the "44 
wa but oniy of taking awaythe fire; and ſo + 
allay all heats of the abſtinence, and * 

a6 ing herbs, Temple, | | 


If there. be ſyriogs inte gate mar, „ 

be kelp to lad. or pump it out. Mortimer. — 

| La'ov1nG, 2. / {from .] 1 3 

' burden, 2 

Some ede e File ii rind want: jo Ol 

With their rich Jadiag to the bottom went. _— 45 "> 

The ſtorm grows higher and higher; apd 4 
threatens the utter loſs of the ſhip : there, js hut one 

way wh wh it, which is, by throwing its fich /ading 

inp Hrs " Spath, 


ae 1 wich a 1 
L uſed in throwing out any li 


from the: vellel containl . 
1 eee moten et lll ga: 


We the materials of giale have bes keyel 
in fuſions. the mixture caſts op the ſuperfluous ſalt, | 
K which the workmen take off with ladles. Boyle, 
"5 A forour filver dith 

1 Is what | want, is what L wiſh. / Prior. 

= 2. The receptacles of a 
_ * the water falh 
- La'pyn-ruLl.m |. [/ 
If a footman be 


with a and fol 


=. A word of 
women. 1 5 
V4 bare 


Caſar, 
1 That 1 ſome hs rifles es have owl, | 
- . Imjmoment toys, things ford dignity 
e we greet modern frie hal. _ Shak/p 
Mona þ may ſpeak of women without 
. ng be! a 


' Guardian. 


OO Me u 


3 4. Miſtreſs, . and domi- 


wy Hion 3 as, Indy of t Manor. Ih 
Of all theſe boundsJ&ven from this line to his, 


th plentgous aeg W 5 nr meads, 
: We make thee dady. 
_— _La'ox-pimarLAw. * 
3 Plant of the ſtellate ki 
1 La DY-BIRD, 
Teer eo. 


5 is a 
8 


7 
. | 3 or eaſt or welt, 
* -where the man nd that I love beſt. 
n lady-ffy Ltake from off the Fer, F 
5 5 might ſcarlet red 


Whoſe p rug 
e 7. {lady and ] 
. day. on which the anoupciation of 
— is erf 


1. A, * * 5 
8 r 2 k 
14 $4 * » 
ad 1 bd 6 . 
9 Ze 
r 4 * Z 
— 1 4 
44 BY v4, * 4 : 15 1 
5 40 Fe. 1 * 
y £6 N . 
\ n 4 
A n 3 4 ** . 
10 Ly 5 
5 R F> 4. 
Y Ys * 
* 
1 


nt, 


- 


of 


1 Shakjpeare. | 


nce 0 


&y, | 


3 whed, in into | 


7 yo ſhadowy foreſts, and with champaigns rich'd, ' | 
3 5 1 


82. 
pat] 


4 


A bel red ad inf | | 


5 5 


15 8 
+ » C 
* £ k 
= 
1 2 . 
% 1 


And /ady' er all filver white, 


The way; 1 adi 1 ne. 
1 The knight himſel if caanerdte, 
Leading Crowdero by his fide, - ö 
And NA him, if he lazg'd behind, 1 
Like boat againſt the tide and wind. 
| If he finds a fairy /ag in light, 
He drives the ee KEY} . 
eee for fomething nes be 
Ideas came _ her mind 5 
8% faſt, his lefſoas eg behind. Sen. [ 
FLG. , % from g.] A lonterer 3 
| 1 . 2 2 Bs 
wht, bt. 
1 + wel as the | 


When daries pied, and violets blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shak 


Athens, together with the common /ag of le, | 

what is amifs in them, make ſuitable for deftryCtion. | 

2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind, 
The laſt, the /ag of all the race. 

| en ade ee eee 


© 1 
75 Lac. * * "pe | | 


1. To $h bs e more flwly. 4 
She paſs'd, with fear and f 8 
The nurſe went Jagglng after with ita oo 2 
The remnant of his days he _ aft, 
Nor foutid they lagg's too flow; not w too faſt, 


2. To ſtay behind; not to come in, 
eee away a duk © fag. . 


ryden's 5 | 


6] 1 


n 
— — 9 9 JW: _ 
5 


c 
1 23 
* * * * 
5 W 9 1 
8 A . ; 1 Fri oi 
. i : 40 Yai ht Wh i 1 4 
$414 *+ — N . 11 5 N 
' * ts 5 1 
* { 25 : . 5 
- I 5 4 : " 7 i | 
rn Y „ N 
BOY + : | ; ? 
< 9 6, * 
bY g 
7 ? „ 5 N * * * 
" 
* K % 


Prior. "La'cBATLV 1 


Weir erer, A {cham which was writ fome and 
þ 5 pore hy ar their many cautions, K laid by to be ready on a fit aces, N * 
Ar their perſons, Ben Fonſon's Cailline. | Latn, Preterit ag parniciphe of As of | 
Make it my donli thanks ex I ; at Ar — wo . wr the 
Bir! 2 Le but + Waller. k body of Jeſus * per a 
| N Is had before we 
Lane? — 2 2 | „ [cate des, 4 2 A el ee ber youre they 25 = 
plant, I : 4 rw LAIR, * "a [/ai, in French, ſignifies a wild 
La DY ena Ms 1 aa | ſow, a foreſt ; the don ion is eaſy 
ant. / in either ſenſe; or from / A. 


Dutch. 
| The couch of a boar, or wild beaſt, 5 
Out of the ground u roſe, | 
hikes his lair, the Ly beaſt; where he wons 


LAMB, . J. land, Gothick and d Saxon 
1. The young of a ſheep.- 
I'm young ; but ſomething 
_ You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 
To offer up a weak, * innocent ans, 
T appeaſe an angry go. . Shak _— s Macbeth, 
e lamb * riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy knowledge would he ſkipand 77 


E Typically, the Savidur of the 1 
Fr 3 of God that takeſt 2 he fo of 
world; have mercy ugon-us-.. .. Common. Prayer. 
Bom lenbo, Latin, to 
lick, Take 
10 12 * of luags nnd weazon,: | 
ans make uſe of tyrupss and lombathve medicines. 


Lanna ers 1. J. A medicine cakes by 
with the tongue. * 


1 5 
W eee e the 


_ 3 a e anten as ny 


i (lis, Lai] Fling 


L470 en J Playing - 
about; 842 over without W 
* young lilus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpecs + "WY 
Around his brows, and on his te 
His brows thick fops, inftead 


le lories, grace, 8 
And lanbent dulneſs played, 5 


his face. Dryd. 


LA unxIx. . . [from nb Aline 
lamb. 


Twirt them both th 
> oops lambs fail* 


Pan, thou | 
e 


y bot a skin lefty, © 
old ſbeepe +7 HOY 
ene eee 
0 A * 
t 


hg u 
_ WE the inp bo mY 4 Nl dribble his very all uf See here a boy gathering lilies and fady- Hacks, In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton 
3 Su. . 9 a girl cropping 6 | But range the foreſt, by the fil ver ſide N 
'$ 23 1. J. R 8 Saxon, ] F-50009; 2 wrt 82 = | Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide 
9% 1 He of high rank ; the title of ih, j. [lang, 1 46h long; ** . 2 and 3 clover for Ce fare 
i fly belongs to the wives 1 7 18 bebind ; = 1 A y caverns for your noon ti r. Dryd. 
* a 7 all deg 4 above them 7 ere Ae 8 Liar. Ms fe Thlap ond, Saxon. ] The lord 
1 the daughters "of earls, and 1 of To entertain the Jag end of my life ö a manor in the Scottiſh dialect. | 
[ | Ws er ranks. With quiet hours. Shak ſpeare's Henry 1 rv. Shrive but their title, and their ad? 6 poire, l 
=P e ee my lady, bis mother, lay'd The loweſt foote1 who come /ag, ſupply the ſhow | A laird and twenty pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
* falſe with a fmitd. bakhpeare. | of a rearward, Carew's Survey. | Whea conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, 
. I would t gſbond were POT Was make | I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines Aud nen, py | 
. th ay I your lacy, Sir John? aa, 1 | Logo a brner, af King Leer, 1 . 
4 15 owl, be a pitiful Jady. vlugghh; flow; tardy, It is One. of aur. mf. D . 
. em forty, my relation. to ſo a lady ofe, but retained in Scotland. ha people _ diſtinguiſhed from the 
3} Boas ay vein of br danger oh "pau IR He, poor man, 9 „ 5 0 
T1 . ing Charles. And that a winged Mercury did bear; umble clergy isa very good one, and an 
N 
. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. Some tardy cripple had the countermand, n. laity too, fince humility is a virtue that 
Be O fooliſh fairy's fon, what fury: mad | © That came too /ag to fee him buried, 8 ally adorns every ſtation in lite thi; Swifts 
| *  Hath ee, ö | 8 e eee e genes ore | 2. Theftate of a ay man. Ny 
REF. 1 re it not better I that 1 remaining clay, ö vation mere 
Y Than thatthou hadit repented it too late? | | Witch Hears, goon weary of 50 perſec work, | "The mor tal cle _— e ere. | 
_—_ 7 Spenſer. ight with a little puff of bicath, | 1 
date Homer's time My wo eons And lids pals fo for men. | Deyden, Laxs. 2. % Lac, Fr. locus, Lat.] 
1 5 Wo of... eee Raleigh. | 3. 17 f long delayed. . A large diffuſion of inland water. 
1 a ady an ne. 8 Hle adds the runnich s. and ſtanding /akes 
4 That all es from A i. . | Rk 27255 * _ there a . Aud e banks for winding rivers makes. E 
1 $hould I ſhun the dangers o — war, 8 IT end be TOW a at. Dryden. 
8 Wi ſcorn the Trojang wou'd reward my pains, | 2. A ſmall plaſh of wa 
1 © Andtheiy proud lle with thei tral N 4 55 
Il their proud their ſweeping _ _'} 1, PO TDN 3. A middle colour, Between ations 
28 We find on e ee of Jadies, | 1. The | clas; the twig; ; the fag and vermilion, vet it is rather ſweet 
i have given occaſion to whole volumes on the end. 5 than Mor. It i 18 made of cochineal. 
. 5 ee Addiſon on Ancient Medals. The ref of your ſocs, O gods, the ſenators of Dryden. 


*, 


* 


lis, or the gooſe's _—_ 


* like ** gold finch in her Sunday gown. 
Lanns-woo, . J. {lamb and ava. 1. 
mixed with the pulp of roaſted apples. 
Acup of lads ee they drank to him there. 
Son of the King and the Miller. 
Loo A1. ./ 0 and 
ing the form of the letter lamda or A. 
be courſe of the longitudinal finus 


12 through 
the middle oft, makes it adviſeable totrepan at che 


lower part of the os parietale, or at leaſt upon the 
Landoidal ſuture. 5 Sharp's Su 2 


LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; 
Dutch. 
1. Crippled; diſabled in the Umbs. 


A grey hound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one leg, 
belongs to a lady. Arbuthnot and the 
2. Hobbling; not ſmooth: alluding to 
feet of a verſe. 
Our authors write 
Whether in proſe, or verſe, tis all the ſame; 
he proſe is ſuſtian, and the numbers lame. Dryd. 
Imperfe& ; unſatisfactory. 
Shrubvare formed intoſundry ſhapes, by moulding 
them within, and cutting them without ; but they 
are but /ame things, being too ſmall to keep figure. | 


on. 
| Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, | 
Came ſneaking to the chariot fide z. 
And offer'd many a /ame excuſe, 


3 


He never ant the leaſt abuſe. 5 Swift. 
To Laws. v. 4. [from the adjective, ] 'To 
make lame; 


to * 
I have never heard 

which lames report to follow it, and undoes de ſcrip- 
tion to do it, 

The fon and heir * 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 
And either lam IE or ſtruck him blind. 


en. 


If you child fall, and lame it, 
never confels. Swift, 


Lat MELLATED. 'v lamella, Lat.] Co- 
vered with films or plates. 


The /amellated antenne of ſome inſects are ſur- | 


veg beautiful, when viewed en Beer 
LS wore, ade. [from lame.] ] 


1. Like a cripple ; without natural force | 


or activity. 


Thoſe muſeles become 3 oo” having yielded , 
to the extenſion, the patient makes ſhift to go upon 


it, though lamely, ' Wiſcman's Surgery. 
exhibition of all the parts. 
Look not ev'ry lineament to ſer, = 2 
Some will be OY and ſome will * 5 
So lamel y dran, you ſcarcely know. tis ſhe. 180 
« Weakly ; ; uniteadily 3 Dorp. 
'MENES8« 1. J. [from lame. 
5. The ſtate of a cripple; 1 
of limbs, - 


Let blindneſs, 1 are legs apd eyes 
| Ot equal value to ſo great a prize? * SR | 
. Laneneſi kept me at home. Digby to 2 | 
x: 2. Imperfection; we 
II the ſtory move or the aQor help the W 
HEY it. with bis ce, eicher of, theſe are 
to elle ern TOP: 


To wage or . ", 
\ Fr.] "T6 mourn; to walt to 


* 


_ 


. 


008, . | 


Who reproves the /ame, muſt go OR: Daniel. 


ſuch another encounter, 


. |; _ © Thisbiſhop, to make out the diſparity between the 


| heathens and them, flies to this lameniable mw 
el. 


2 
2 


2. Imp rfectly; without a full or Ore. 8 


or 1 


„. ¶lamentor, Lat. | 


, — W 1 ” * 
LAM 
For one man found fo perfect and ſo juſt, 


That God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him, 


to bemoan; to expreſs ſorrow tar. 

As you are weary of this weight, 

Retit you, while I /ament king enry's corſe. Shak, 

The pair of ſages praiſe; 

One pity'd, one contema'd the of] times, 

One laugh 'd at follies, one Jag, crimes. 'Dryd. 
Lamz'nT, u. 7. amen, Lat. from the 

verb. 


1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed; lamentation; 
grief uttered in complaints or cries, 
* 


We, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance, or ſong 


The loud laments arile 
Of one diſtreſs d, and maftiff's mingled cries. Dry. 
2, Expreſſion of ſorrow. ' 
To add to your Taments 
Wherewith you now ory king Henry's OY 


I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight. Shakfpeare. 
LAMEN TABLE. adj. ee tin, 
lamentable, French, from lament.! 


85 To be lamented; cauſing ſorrow. 


The lamentable change is for the beſt ; 
The worſt returns to laughter, 


Dryden. 
pitiful ; deſpicable. 


b Stillin 
La'MENTABLY, adv, [from lamentable.] 


- mournfully, 


3- Puifully ; deſpic ably. 


- Expreſſion of ſorrow; audible grief. 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 


therthey think the /amenter — Spec lator. 


feet Tong, | 

| cow, 4 far ſhort feet, wit 
e on the ſhallows and rocks to 
f. but has aims the rag tee 2h 
monly eaten. Daily. 


r 


coat laid over another. 


| La"MINATED. adj, [from lamina.) back: 
uſed of ſuch 


ieve ; Wexproly ſorrow. - © api #5 - diſcovers ſuch a diſpoßtion as that of |. 
*-Fhe night has — — welayg ++ Plates Ming over one apother. 
rere own down : and, as hey ® From the appoſition of Mffereut coloured | vel 
Lamentingyheard? 10 0 gy fe 8 n for che moſt part, the /aminated 8 
"Sh 8 are. | erp. | 
15 Ye ſhall N and Jament, but the world ſhall To. Lan, Va 4. To beat ſoundly ml a | 
Fob, gel. . 
| "Jeremiah lamented for Jah; and all the finging- 1 Aae. #. , {This word ie ſaid; by 
3 25 r ee thai? 1 | _ Bailey, I'know not on what authority, 15 
Ke For lcls 1 e e ne „ world | - {| be derived from a cuſtom, by which the 
ſons defiroyed, than I rejoice 4 


ion, | 
ToLang'xT. v. a, To bewail; to mourn ;} 


Torment, and loud Jament, and furious rage, Milt. 


Shakſpeare. \ ' 
2. Mournful; ſorrowtul ; exprefling ſorrow. 
A Jamentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſick to a 


woſul mind. | Sidney, 
The victors to their veſſels bear the x rize, 
And hear behind loud groans, and /aWentable cries, 


1 Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe; 


1. With expreſſions or tokens of ſorrow; | 


The matter in itſelf lamentable, lamentably 
« expreſſed by the old prince, En moved the two 


princes tocomp: brag 
2. So as to cauſe An | 
Our fortune on the ſea is out of 1 

And ſinks moſt /amentably, "Shatſpeare.. 


LAMENTA'TION., . / [ lamentatio, Lat.] y 


To hear the /amentations of poor An Shaifdeare. | 
His fons buried him, and all 1 122 =_ 
 Jamemtation for oy 
| LaME'NTER, , /, [from ho He who 
_... mourns or laments. 
Such a complaint good y-muſt pity, whe- 


Lauonving. 1. J. A fiſh called a ſea- N 

co or manatee, which is neat twenty 
head reſembling that of a |. 
which « | 


| LAMINA. . ,. [Lat,] Thin plate; one 


ies whoſe contekture | 


LAN 
obliged, at the time of maſs, on the firſt 
of Auguſt, to bring a lamb to the altar, 
In Scotland they are ſaid to wean lambs 
on this day. It may elſe be corrupted 
from /attermath,] The firſt of Auguſt, . . 


In 1578 was that famous /ammas day, which 
buried the Mens of Don John of Auſtria, Bacon. 


Lamwy, z. . lampe, Fr. lampas, Lat.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O thieviſh night, 
K. thou, but for ſame felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
T og nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their lampe 
With everlaſting oil, togive due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? * Milton. 


la lamp turnaces I uſed ſpirits of wine inſtead of 
7 oil, and the ſame flame has melted ſoliated gold. 


e. 
2, ny kind of light, in poetica] language, 


real or metaphorical, 
K* ntle eyes ſend forth a quick ning ſigh 


And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Raxve 

| Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 
O may thy ſilver lamp ſrom heaven's high bow'r, 

Direct my footiteps i 55 the midnight hour. 


La'MPASs, . ampat, Fri A lump of 
fleſh, about SAT bigneſ * nut, * 
roof of a ae fo mouth, which riſes 
above the teeth? Furrer Dic. 

His horſe 


the umpaſt, infected Ya. the faſhions. 
La” MPBLACK, 2. 


is made b 
bottom of 
ſtriking 


and 1 


Shak 


ding a torch under the 
"bafin, and i it is. furred 
with a feather into ſome ſhell, 
25 it wich gum water. 

; . Peacham on Drawing, 
La'Mme1 0. 


ad, dati dus Shinin 
ſparkling. Ts | 3 yk; 


Happy . on which 8 tary lat 
Thoſe lamping eyes will deign ſometimes 7 look. 
er. 


. 8 


lampont, a dronkey ſong. It imports, Yes 
vs drink, from the old rench lamper, and 
Gu x repeated at the end of each couplet 


Vvex. 


"Y Re” png 


Make fats a lam | 
| To LAMPO'ON, ws Ihe. from * dan | 
. abuſe with perſonal ſatire, \ _-. 


[from 4a peep 
onal ſatire,” | 4 


'LAMPO'ONER, . / 


ſcribbler of perſo 


.critick, as the ladies are with a 
"we are bitten in the dark. | 
The 


lampooner ty and pamphleteers.' Tatlers 


Du teh. 
| Many 


-lamperne. | \ 
'La'MyRON: x. a kind of ſea fiſh. 
Thele rocks are frequented by Jampr 
greater fiſhes, that devour the bodiez of the 33 


Broome on the Odyſſey. 
LANCE. 4 1. J.  [/ance, Fr. 2 La] 
A long ſpear, which, in the heroic 
. ſeems t 


the hand, as 


jar elin. 5 


<enants of . e ae les. 


Gay. 


poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled = | 
. {lamp and Slack. * 


LAMeO- ON. Ms F, [Hailey derives it . : 


at carouſals, -Trev,] A perſonal ſatire 
abuſe ; cenſure written not to reforům but 


. They fay my N ſatire; if 1 it is © nl 0 
age : they have ſown the dragon's teeth themſelves, 
| 2 it is but juſt they (ans chap each other in 


Tepe. | 


We ate naturally difpleaſed with een. 5 - 8 


ſquibs are thoſe who, are called Boller EF, 
La MPREY, . ＋. Lubre. Fr, lamprojes | 3 ; 


much like ihe eel ſrequent both the- 
"oa and freſh rivers as, the lamprel, owes . and 


„ 


ve been generally — 7 el 
by ihe Indians at this dex. 

In larev times the combarants'thruſt-them ET. 
* - again "ck OOO 9 3 
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And the ſtrong lance of juſtice ck breaks: 
Am it in tage, a pigmy's firaw doth pierce it. 


. 


The hold the bow and the /ance. Jeremiah. 
Ly e his jav'lin fall ig — 
Nor other lance, not other hope remain; 
' He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 
To Lanct.v. 4. [from thenoun.] 
1. To pierce; to cut. % 
Wick his prepared ſword he charges home 
„ unprovided body, /anc'd my arm. Shatſpeare. 
n their cruel worſhip they /ance themſelves with 
| knives. | Glanville's Scepfis. 
; Th infernal miniſter advanc'd, 
| 1 1 8 victim, and 2 ny mT 
er back, and piercing throug in rt 
Drew bach ward. 358 6.5 _ Dryden, | 
2. To open chirurgically z to cut in order 
to a cure. | | 


= y 


| | 
Wn x | 


. We do lance 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more | 
Than when it bites, but /arceth not the ſore, Shak. 
| That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities, as the 
« phyſician do from 
Lance the ſote, 
And cut the head ; for till the core is found 
The ſecret vice is ſed. Dryden. 
erd ſtands, 


1 | The ſhe | 
And when the /axcing knife requires his _ 


Voin help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n Gans 
2 | on. 
We 


£4 | 


lancings of 


the wounds of an, 
adverſary. 


a lance. Not in W 0 4 
He carried his lances, which weñnz ſtrong, to give a 

lancely blow. | " Sidney. 

Lanceyt'saDt. 2. / [lance ſpexnate, Fr.] 

The officer under the corporal ; not now 
in uſe among us. 

To th' Indies of her arm he flies, | 
Fraught both with caſt and weſtern prize, 
Which, when he had in vain eſſay'd, 
Arm'd like a dapper lancepcſade | 
With Spaniſh pike, be broach'd a pore. 


La'xcer. . th [ lancette, Fr.] 
pointed chirurgical inſtrument. 


| 


| 
4 


iſcharged white matter. 
| A vein, in an appa 
enmitteth a red d 


WWiſeman's Surgery. 
& blue runneth along. 

— ricked with a lancet, 

1 Vulgar Errors. 

_ Hippocrates faith, blood-letting ſhould be done 

With broad /ancets' or ſwords, in order to make a 

large orifice : the manner of gpening a vein then was 

by ſtabbing or pertulichy as in horſes Arbutbnor. 

Nasen, v. 4. lauter, Fr, This word is 


vocal corruption of /ance,] To dart; to 

' "caſt as a lance; to throw; to let fly. 
See whoſe &m can /anch the ſurer bolt, 
And who's the better ore. Dryden and Lee, 

; 2 Me, only me, the hand of ſortune » 

+ Vanblet to tread the interdicted ſhore; 
When ſove tremendous in the ſable deeps, 

Nb 4 his red lightning at our ſcatter'd Dio 


= _ 'Laxcrna'riov. . / [from lancino, Lat.] 
WW. Tearing; laceration. OF | 


\ 4 „ 
. 
> & 


To Lancia. v. a. 
T |  - tear; to rend; to lacerate. 
All the Teutonick . 
bo 2 * NY 1. A country; 2 region 28 | 7 | 
1 Other cohnttis. 
TDhe nations of Seythia, like a mountain flood, 
did overflow all Spain, and quite waſhed away 
n ee INE eee 1 
WY ” | er's State eland . 
„ Thy 1 uf IgE: 5 


"Thou ſcarlet fi head 


* . ; 3 1 
bats 1 


* 
Ny 
e 


N ne eee eee get @ 


Shakſpeare. | 


Shakſpeare. 


Decay of Piety. || 


Renk x. g/. [from las.] Suitable to 


A ſmall| 


I gave vent to it by an apertion with a lancet, and | 


OY 


too often written launch it is only a | 
£ 


and fol 


. 


, 


* 


9 F | 
IE 2 
6 1 2 
WW. * 
; Yu 
A 


| a 
The chief men of the land had great authority; 
gh the government was monarchical, it was not 
ſpotick, 
rth, diſtinet from water. | 
By land they found that huge and mighty country. 


Yet, if thou go'ſt by /and, tho? grief poſſeſs 
My Fe eva then, my fears would be the leſs: | 
But, ah! be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way, Dryden. 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to land, 

And greet with greedy joy th? Italian ſtrand. Dryd. 
3. Is is often uſed in compoſition, as 
oppoſed to /. 

The princes dclighting their conceits withconfirm- 
i their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea - diſci- 

plune differed from the/ard-ſervice,they had pleaſing 
entertainment. | Sidney. 
_ He&{o-night hath boarded a /and-carrack; 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. Shakſp. 

With eleven thouſand land /oldiers, and twenty- 
fix ſhips of war, we within two months have won 
one town, „ +. Bacun., 

Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy ; and 
if they have but land. rom or ſea-room, they find 
ſupplies for their hunger. Hale Or. of Mankind. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of naviga- 
tion, or land. ſervice. Dryden i ucid. 

he French are to pay the ſame dutiemat the dry 
ports through which they paſs by /2nd-carriage, as 
we pay upon importation or exportation by fea, 


die 
2. 


The Phenicians carried on a land- trade to Syria 
and Meſopotamia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without 
puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbutbnot. 

The ſpecies brought by land- carriage were much 
better than thoſe which came to Egypt by ſen. 

Arbuthnot 


4. Ground; ſurface of the place. Unuſual. 
Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 
And roll'd with limbs 'd, along the , 


5. An eſtate real and immoveable. 


Theſe anſwers in the ſilent night receiv'd, 
© The king himſelf divulg'd, the beliey d. Dryd. 
+ Urine: [hlond, Saxon.] As 
Probably /and-damn was a coarſe in 
the cant firain, formerly in common uſe, but ſince 
laid aſide and » Which meant the takin 
away a man's life. For and or lant is an ol 
— if 6 urine, and to ſtop. the common 
and functions of nature is to kill. 
You are abuſed, and by ſome putter on, 
ts hog be damn'd for'tz would I knew the 
in, | FS: 
I would land. damm .  " Shakſp. Win. Tale. 
To LAND. V. 4. Ia the noun. ] | "To | 
ſet on ſhore, | | 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner /anded 
In Britain — < k Cymbeline. 
le who rules the raging win | Kt 
committed pledge reſtore, 9 
And land him ſafely on the ſhore. Dryden. 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas — | 
Another Argo land the chiefs upon tl 2 


To LanD. v. 2. To come to ſhore. 
FR Let him {and by 


* 


ſolemiily ſee him ſet on to London. -Shalſp. 
0 this coaſt; within fixteen days. Bacon. 

1 I land, with r * 
Their gods. | * Aneid, 


* 
* 
» 


» robb'd this dewailing | 


25 
Ex 


«a ** * 


| 


Broome*s Notes on the Odyſſey. | 


Addiſon's Fraebolder. 


- 


To forfeit all your goods, /ards, and tenements, 
Caſtles, and goods whatſoever, and to be \ 
Out of the king's protection. Shaljpeare. 

. He kept bimſelf within the bounds of loyalty, | 
and enjoyed certain lands and towns in the borders 
of Polonia. Knolles. 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 1 
Of hope to riſe, or ſear to fall: | 
Lord of himſelf, though not of /auds, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. Motten. 
6. Nation; people; the inhabitants of the 
land. | | 


| 


| La'nvLocxed. adj. [land and 


ye not, none of you, and provide to de 


LAN 
fortune, not in maney but in land; 
having a realeſtate, | 
A landleſs knight makes thee a /anded fquire. 
| Shakſpeares 
Men, whoſe living lieth together in one ſhire, 
are commonly counted greater landed than thoſe 
_. whoſe jivings are diſperſed. | Bacon, 

Cromwell's officers, who were for levelling lands 
while they had nene, when they grew landed fell 
to crying up mag a charta. | Temple, 

A houſe of commons muſt conſiſt, for the moſt 
part, of /anded men. "Addiſon's Freebolder. 

LA'NDFALL. 2. 4%. [land and fall.] A 
ſudden tranſlation of property in land 
by the death of a rich man. | 

La'8DFLOOD. 2. /. {land and food.] In- 

undation. 17 | 

Apprehenfions of the affections of Kent, and all 

other places, looked like a /andflood, that might 
roll they knew not how far. Clarendon. 

La'xD-FoRCEs. 2. . [land and force. 

Warlike powers not naval; ſoldiers that * 
ſerve on land. * 

We behold in France thegreateſt /ard-forces that 

have ever been known under any chriſtian 8 

5 X emple, 

La'ndnoLDER. . / [land and Holler. 
One who holds lands. 

Money, as neceſſury to trade, may be conſidered 
as in his hands that pays the labourer and /and- 
Balder; and if this man want money, the manu- 
facture is not made, and ſo the trade is loſt. Locke. 

La/NDJoRBER. x. /. land and job.] One 
who buys and ſells lands for other men. 


If your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be 


at home to none but land. jabber, or inventors of 
new funds. | Swift. 
La'nDGRAVE. u. % [land and grave, a 
count, German.] A German title of 
dominion. Ee | 
La'/nvixG. . . [from land.] 
La'nvinc-PLACE, { top of ſtairs, 
Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, 
open newel, and a fair /anding-place at he BD. 
by acon, 


The /anding-place is the _— ſtep of a 
pair of ſtairs, viz. the floor of the room your bead 
upon. | Mexon, 
There is a ſtair- eaſe that ſtrangers are generally 
. Carried to ſee, where the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the 

diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient landing, 

are admirably well contrived, Addiſon on pes 2 . 

What the Romans called veſtibulum was no part 
of the houſe, but the court and /andirg-place be- 
tween it and the ſtreet, Arbuthnot on Coin, 


La'ndLADY. 3. /. [/andand lady. | 
1. A woman = by has tenants holding 
from her. „„ ©. 


2. The miſtreſs of an inn. 
If a ſoldier drinks his pint, and offers payment 
in Wood's halfpence, the /and/ady may oy under 
ſome difficulty. 5 Co. e . 
'La'xpLEss. adj, {from land.] Without 
property ; without fortune, 

* Young Fortinbras 1 | 

Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of /andlefsrefolutes. Shak/. Ham. 

A landleſs knight hath made a landed ſquire, 
VOY „ -  Shakſpeare. 


beck, ] Shut 

in, or encloſed with land. NO 
There are ſew natural parts better /andlocked, 
and cloſed on all des, than this ſeems to have been. 


5 | Addiſon on Italy. 
La'nDLoPER. #.fo{/and and loper, Dutch. } 
" Alandman 34a term of reproach uſed by 


ſeamen of thoſe who paſs their lives on 


re, | | ; 
 La'noLoORD. . / land and lord. 
1. One who owns lands 8 


"+ 


* 


has 


G 
* 3 
n . 


LA“ DED. adj. [from land.] Having a 
F «93 * * n T ab 2 ec ch ; = 


ck 


9 


8 „ 


9 . 
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This regard ſhall be had, that in no-place, under | 


any Jandlord, there ſhall be many of them placed | 


together, but diſperſed, Spenſer's State of Treland. 
It is a generous pleaſure in a landlord, to love to 
fee all his tenants look fat, fleck, and contented. 
; | Clariſſa. 
2. The maſter of an inn. 1 
Upon our arrival at the jdn, my companion 
fetched out the jolly landlord, who knew him by 
his whiſtle. 
La'"NDMARK. . , Claud and\mark.] Any 
thing ſet up to preſerve the houndaries 
of land. | 
l th' midſt, an altar, as the Jand-mark, ſtood, 
Rultick, of graſſy ſod. | Milton. 
The /and-marks by which places in the church 
had been known, were removed, Clarendon. 
Then land- maria limited to each his right ; 
For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 
Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
if they have been made dut from them by a wary 
and unqueſtionable deduction, they may ſerve as 
land-marks, to ſhew what lies in the direct way 
of truth, or is quite beſides it, Locke, 
La'npsCAPE. x. /. [ landſchape, Dutch. ] 
1. A region; the proſpect of a country, 
| Lovely ſcem'd, | 
That /and/cape! and of pure, now purer air, I 
Meets his approach. Milton. 
The ſun ſcarce upriſen, 
Shot parallel to th' earth his dewy ray, 3 
Diſcovering in wide land ſcape all the eaſt 
Of paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains. Milton. 
| Straight mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 
Whiltd the /axd/cape raund it meaſures 
Ruſſet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. Milton. 
We are Foe met ORs with the view of 
a ſpacious landſcape, where the eye palles over one 
Healing ws 2 another. : Addiſon. 
2. A picture, repreſenting an extent pf, 
ſpace, with the various objects in it. 
As good a poet as ycu are, you canndt make finer 
oy” than thoſe About the king's houſe. Addi/. 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The wat'ry /and/cape of the pendant woods, 
And abſent'trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 


LAND-TAX» 2. / [/and and tax.] Tax 
laid upon land and houſes, | 
If mortgages were regiſtered, /ard-taxes might 
reach the lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 
LAND-WAITER, #. . [land and waiter, ] 
An officer of the cuſtoms, who is to 
watch what goods are landed. 


Give a guinea to a knaviſh land- walter, and he 
ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating the queen 
of an hundred. SewifPs Examiner. 

La'xDWARD. adv. [from land.] Toward 
the land, | 

They are invincible by reaſon of the overpouring 

mountains that back the one, and ſlender — 
tion of the other to landward, Sandi Journey. 
LaxE. . /. [/aen, Dutch; lana, Saxon, ]- 
1. A narrow way ee. | 
OR : All flying FILED 
Through a ftraight /aze, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down ſome mortally, Shakfp. 
1 know each laue and every alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy dell, of chis wild wood, oth 


And every boſky burn. | 
"kl wo l ee eee 
| way. 
Ame te o 
lane and dirty road. „ Locke. 
2. A narrow ftreet ; an alley. 925 
There is vo ſtreet, not many lanes, where there 
does not live one that has relation to the church. 
| | Sprati's Sermons. 
3: . se between mea ſtanding on each 
© ; 
The earl's ſervants ftood ranged on both ſides, 
and made the king a lane. 
LaX ZR ET. . % Aflittle bawk. 
La'nGUacer, 
| Latin. 


e en 3 


_ 


4 


* 
* 


Addiſen. | 


Ofenbeline. | 


Milton, | 


: Bacon's Henry vis. | 


* \ 
LAN” 
1, Human ſpeech. | | 
We may define language, if we conſider it more 
materially, to be letters, forming and producing- 
words and ſentences ; but if we conſider it according 


to the deſign thereof, then language is apt ſigns for 
communication of thoughts, Holder. 
2. The tongue of one nation as diſtinct 
from others. 
O!] good my lord, no Latin; 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not da know the language I have liv'd in, 
, 4 Shaltſpeare. 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece; 
To him that language, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known. Denbam. 
3. Style; manner of expreſſion, 
Though his /axguage ſhould not be refin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcure and impudent. Roſcommon, 
Others for language all their care expres, 
And value books, as women, men, for dreſs : 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the ſtile is excellent; 
The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content, Pope. 
La'ncuacen, - [from the noun, ] 
Having various languages, 
He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 
And many /anguag'd nations has ſurvey d. Pope, 
La'/ncUuaGE-MASTER, . / [/anguage and 
a One whoſe profeſſion is to 
teach languages. | 
The third is a ſort of language. maſter, who is to 
inſtruct them in the tile proper for a miniſter. 
. 5 Spectator. 
LAlx u ET. n. /. [/arguette, French. ] Any 
thing cut in the form of a tongue. 
LA'NGUID, adj, * Latin, ] 
1. Faint; weak; feeble, ph 
Whatever, renders the motion of the blood /anguid, 
diſpoſech to an acid acrimony ; what accelerates 
the motion of the blood, diſpoſeth to an alkaline 
acrimony. | Ardbuthnot, 
No ſpace can be aſſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger 
may be imagined ; no motion ſo ſwift. or /axguid, 
dut a greater velocity or ſlowneſs may till be con- 
ceived. 4 Bentley. 
2. Dull; heartleſs. | 
I'll haften to my troops, | 
And fire their /anguid ſouls with Cato's virtue, 
. Addiſon. 
La'xeuiDLyY, adv, | from languid.] Weak. 
The menſtruum work'd as /arguid!y upon the 
coral as it did before, Boyle. 
La'ncutDNtss. . . [from /angwid. 
Weakneſs ; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 
To La'xGUISH. v. . [/anguiy, French; 
langueo, Latin. | 
1. To grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe 
\ irength. nie ty 
| Let her anguiſh 
A drop of blood a-day z and, being aged, 
Die of this folly, Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We and our fathers do /anguifh of ſuch diſenſes. 


1 | 2 Era: 
„What can we expe 

ſhould end in death? | ecay of Piety. 
| His ſorrows hore him off; and ſoftly if 

His /argui/b'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dryd. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion; 

not to be vivid in appearance, 

F The troops with hate inſpir'd, 

Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the langs war'alive, Dryden. 
3. To fink or pine 
| flow paſſion. 

| What man who knows e. 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be, will his free hours lang out 
For aſſur'd bondage? Sbalſpeare i Cymbeline. 


therein, ſhall Jan gaiſb. 
have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that /angui/bes in your diſpleaſure, Shalſp. 


* 


, f 


& dut chat her languihings | 


The land ſhall mourn, and every one thatdwelleth | 
Hoſea, | 


_ 


, 


ö 


. 


* 


1 


| . 1 was about fifteen when I took the liberty o 


' ToLiiniare. . 4. [/anio, Latin, 


—_— 


LAN 

chuſe for myſelf, and have ever fince /argni/bed 

under the diſpleaſure of an inexorable father, 
P Spectutor 
LI.et Leonora conſider, that, at the very time in 
which ſhe Jangui/bes for the loſs of her lover, there 

are perſons juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck, Spec. 
4+ To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. + 

What poems think you ſoft, and to be read 

With /angui/ding regards, and bending head? 
La'ncv18n. 2. /. from the verb.] Soft 
WM a p 
And the blue /angu oft Allia's e , 
Then forth be walks, He 
Beneath the trembling /a»gui/h of her beam, 
With ſoften'd ſoul. Thomſon's Spring. 
La'/xnGUlSHINGLY.adv,[from/anguifhing | 
1. Weakly ; feebly ; with feeble ſoftneſs. 
ou uch to tune their own dull rhimes, and 
now 
What's roundly ſmooth,or languiſbingiy low. Ropes 
2, Dully ; tediouſly. 

Alas l my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and Jar 
guiſhingly the weeks are paſt over ſince our laſt 
talking * Sidney. 

La'NGUTSHMENT. a. / languiſſamment, 
French; from languiſb.] 
1. State of poly. 

By that count which lovers? books invent, 

The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains ; 

Which I have waſted in long Jargui/bment, 
That ſeem'd the longer for my greater pains. Spenſer, 

2, Softneſs of mien. 
Humility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or bending 


of the head; /angui/oment, when we hang it one 


e. 5 .. Dryden, 
La'xcvoR. 2. /. [languor, Latin; lan- 
gueur, French, ] 8 . 
1. Faintneſs; weariſomeneſs. 
Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 


That he my captive /anguor ſhould redeem. Spenſer, | 


For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt I write 
Ny heart's deep /anguor, and my ſoul's fad tears, 


. Shakſpeares 
2. Liſtleſſneſs ; inattentipn. _ _ 

Academical diſputation gives n and briſkneſs 
to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the /anguor 
of private ſtudy and meditation, Falls, 

3. Softneſs; laxity. * 

To iſles of fragrance, lily-filver'd vales 


* 
# 
' 


Diffuſing /anguor in t parting gales. Dunciad. 
e eee | 


4. In phy N 1 

 Languor and laſſitude ſignifies a faintneſs, which 
may ariſe from want or decay of ſpirits, through 
indigeſtion, or too much -exerciſez or an 
additional weight of fluids, from à diminution of 
ſecretion by the common diſcharges, Nuinc 


La/ncuoroUSs. adj, [languoreux, French. ] * 


* 


Tedious; en Not in uſe. 
Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, f 
Whom late I left in /anguorous conſtraint ? Spenſer, 
To 


teat in pieces; to lacerate. 


La'nirics. 1. / [lanificium, Lat.] Woollen 1 


manufacture. 


The moth breedeth upon cloth and „ | 
ſpecially if they be laid up dankiſh and wet. Bacon, _ 
La'niGzROUS. adj, [laniger, Lat.] Bear- 


| 


ing wool, 5 
LANR. adj. lancie, Duich. ] | 
1. Looſe ; not filled up; not 


not fat; not plump; Nlender. . 
Tube commons haſt thou rack dg the clergy's bags 
Are laut and lean with thy extortion. ih 


Name not Wioterſace, whoſe ſkin's flack, 
Lat, as an umbrift's purſe. Frey 
We let down into the re 


" 


well tied at the necks but very ant, as hot con- 
taining above a pint of air, but capable of containe 
ten times as much.  , Hoyt, 


| Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but 
'Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Left not my land fo large 


«promiſe houty = 
Ler dhe dal carvin length of dem be loſt, Dryden, 
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tiffened out; 


i Ms 1 
Liver a great bladder 
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4 1. Atranſ rent 


Ky. Abend him flew by hap., 


1 


3 now my bearded harveſt gilds the plain, 
Thus dreams the wrete h, and vainly thus dreams on, 
« Till his laut purſe declares his money gone. 


Mleagre and jan with faſtin __ 
Aud nothing left but ſkin and | . 
They juſt keep life and foul W Swift, 


2. Milton ſeems to uſe this word for faint; : 


_— | 
2, piteous of her woes, rear'd her Ian ala, | 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
la nectat'd lavers ftrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 
La'nxx2ss. 2. 
plumpneſs. 
La's NER, 1. . lanier, Fr. lannarins, Lat. ] 
uh ſpecies of hawk. _ 
10 J. [ance and tnecht, 


f VENET. . J 


ef * 4 foot ſoldier. 


- 


2. A game at cards. 


" La'ntzrn, . . [lanterne, 1 la- 


terna, Latin: it is by miſtake often 
Written /anthorn, | 4 
e for a candle, 


od ſhall be my hope, 
My ſtay, my guide, my /antbern to my feet, Shak. 
Lach art our admiral ; thou beareſt the /aniborn 


in the poop, but tis in the noſe of thee z thou art 


the knight of the burning-lamp. Shakſpeare. 
l candle laſteth longer in a lantborn * at 
aron. 


Amongſt the excellent acts of that king, one hath 
the pre-eminence, the erection and inſtitution of a 
| ſociety, which we call Solomon's houſe ; the nobleſt 
© foundation that ever was, and the lanthorn of this 
en. Bacon r: Atlantis. 
O thieviſh night, 
oy.  hould'ſ thou, but for a feloinious end, 
In n dark /anthern thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heav'n, aud fill their lamps 
Wich everlaſting oil? Milton. 
Voice is like a dark ant born, which turns its 
bright fide only to him that bears it, but looks 
3 black and diſmal in another's hand. 


Gov. of the Tongue. 
Judge what a ridiculous thi 7 „that the 
* continued ſhadow of the earth be broken by 


| ſudden miraculous ervptions of light, to prevent the 


1 art of the lanteru- maler. More Divine Dialogues. | 


Dau ideas ſucceed one another in our minds, not 
much unlike the images iu the inſide of a /anthorn, 
turned round by the heat of a candle. Lacke. 


5 i * lighthouſe ; a light hung out to 1 


* where the /anthorn fix'd on hight 
: ng like a moon through the benighted * 


| Lis by its Veamgg the wary failor ſteers. gs 1m 1 
A term uſed of a thin | 


Liwrazn jow!. 


ſuch'as i candle were burning : 


"x mouth might tranſmit the light. 


Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthora-jaws, Ei 


*" he wrung his face inte a bideous grimace. Spell. 
Lanvigixous. a 


OO covered with oft hair. 


AP, * 2 r Saxon; 3 lappe, German. ] | 
© 


3 2 
e e on 88 take it 


t 3 8 Which 


vp gentliy, wipe it with the lap of your coat, and 
men put it into th: dim. + Swift. 
* The part of the clothes that is ſpread 


down, To as any thing may lie in it. 


It feeds each lag plant with * fap, 
- And fills with fow'n fir Flors's 9 


| Upon 8 day, e. love la freely Cum 
All in his mather's {aps 
4 gentle dee, with his loud | 


In make, my haven in a lady's . 


/« {from lant.] Want of 


. - horizonzally over the knees as one fits | 


Spenſer. 
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. ha 
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(aus, inoſus, Latin.) 17 


1 


| 


Dr — 7 
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| Our ſtirring 
Cas from the lap of . pluck 
The ne'er-luſt- wearigd Antony, - Funes | 
Heav'n's almithry fire N 


Melts on the boſom ot his love, and pours 

| ay 1 into her Jap in fruitful ſhow rd. Craſba tu. 
ay that religion ſhould coſt them no 

pi 


t ineſa ſhould drop into their 
7 70 * eu 
ie ſtruggles i into breath, 855 75 M aig ; 
Thaw. helpleſs, in his mot lap i is laid. 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man; 
Grudges their life from whence his own began: 
tilgſs of laws, affects to rule alone; 


Adxious to reign, and reſtleſs on the throne, p 


To La r. v. 4. {from the noun,] , 
1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. 


He hath a long tail, which, as ha deſeends from | 
a tree, he laps round about the boughs, to keep | 
himſelf from falling. Grew's Muſeum. 


with red apd blue, and which was Riff like thin | 

paſteboard, I Japped ſeveral times a lender thread 

of very black filk 

2. To involve in any thing. | 

As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh-ſhe „ 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did Jap, 

And flouriihiag freſh leaves aud bloſſoms did 8 


Spenſer. | 


The thane of -Cawder gan a diſmal conflict, 
Till that Bellona's e t in proof, 
Con fronted him, 8 E 's Macbeth. 
When we both. la ary” 
Frozen almoſt to death, ry he did 2 me, 
Ev'n in bis garments; and did give Riel,” 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shak/. 
Ever againſt eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs, . Milton, 
ndulgent fortune does her.care employ, 
And ſmiling, broods upon the naked boyz _ 
Her garment ſpreads z and /aps him in the folds, 
And covers with her wings from nightly colds. Dry. 
Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe conten- 
_ tions for power between nobles and commons, 
lapt up ſaſely in the boſom of a Nero and a A 
Swift 


To Lay. v. 1. To be ſpread or turned over | 


N thing. | 

. upper wings are opacous; at their kinder H 

ends, where N over, uanſparent, . 45 the 
wing of a fly. 

To Lay. v. v. 


ian, Saxon; /a pen, | C 
Dutch. x {hp by quick. 5 
tions of the tongue. 


The dogs e the 3 Nitus* hide. dei x thirſty, 
haſtil n along the ſhore, Digby. 
hey EI ſerved up in broad diſhes, and 


ſo the Pen fell to /apping himſelf, and bade my 


_ gueſt heartily welcome. | E'Eftran 

The tongue ferves not only for taſting, but 

. maſtication and deglutition, in man, be! * in 
the dog and cat kind by N5 t ep Creation. | 

0 La r. v. 4. lic | "EK 

CN ee | | 


They 86 3 As a _ le milk. ; State | 


. . in, ; 

q 8 and dogs Gulch; wat the tor the hide, | 

aud ade their 150 | = man's Hiad, | 
Lirooe, , /. [lap and "MI A little | 


dog, fondled po llaies in t 
One of them made his court to the ol 
im rave his intereſt with the lady. 42 Ihr. f 
heile, if the laws did that exchange afford cp 
11 


FJ 


| Would ſaye their Jap- da ſooner than thei 
cg give themſelves the rouſing ſhake, » 
And lovers juſt at twelve awake, * Pope, 


| Lare e fe (/ap and fall.] A much 


_ 


About the paper, whoſe two halves were 8 | 


Newton, | 


4 Lario xscxcx. *. 


4 


4 


LAY 


if 4t vill not, then all the ple of money theſe 
beſtow upan us, 11 the gold and 


conjurers 

ſilver which old women believe other conjurers be- 

, ftowby whole Jae on poor credulous gi 22 
Ls PICIDB» . J [lapicida, Lat.] 29 ory 
cutter. ia. 
| La'eiDARY./ we, ; { lapideire, Fr.] One 
who deals in ons or gems. | 
As a cock was crying bp a dungbil, he eſpied a 


diamond: Well (ſays. be), this ſparkling foollery 
now to a lapitary would have been the making of 
him; but, as to any uſe of mine, a barley-cora 
had been worth forty on't, | L' Eftrange. 
Ot all the many ſorts of the gem kind reckoned 
up by the lapidarier, there are not above three or 
four that are original,  WHoodward's Nat, Hip. 
7 La'riart, w. 4. [ lapide, Latin.] To 
tone; to kill by ſtoning. Disk. 
Larib sio. x. . Llapidatis, Lat. . 
dation, Fr.] A ſtoning. 
Larp Os. adj. ¶ lapidens, Lat.] Stony; 
of the nature of ſtone. 

There might fall down into the tees innivrs 
be it was conereted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall 
toad, which might remain there iupriſoned, = = 
matter about it were condenſed. 


Je. (lapideſeo, Lat.] 
Stony concretion. 


Of lapis ceratites, or cornu ſoſſile, in ſubterrane- 
ouggcavities, there are many to be found in Ger- 
3 many, which are but the lapidgſcenciet, and putre- 

factive mutations, of hard bodies. Dieu. 


LarrDz'scenT. adj. e Lat.] 
Growing or turning to ſtone. 

LAribtricafriox. . / (lopidification, 
French. ] The act of forming e. 


Ioduration or Japidification of 
ſolt is a nather degree of condenſation. Bacon, 


LarID Ick. adj. [Vapidyfique, Ercach. F 
Forming ſtones. 

The atoms of the Japidifiek, wa as ſaline 
| principles baing regular, do concur in producing 
regular | 

Lxribisr. . J. {from lopider, Lat.] 4 
dealer in ftones or 5 
'Hardnefs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
bodies, being exalted” to that degree, that art in 
vain endeavours. to counterfeit it, the factitious 
ſtones of- chemiſts in imitation being wy detected 
Wok 17 an ordinary /apidife. Ray. 
'PIS. n. /. J latin.] A lone. 
; F Launlt 
"rags? lapis lan, er azure lane, ſtone, is a 
wo compact and hard, ſo as to take-a h biek poliſh poliſh, 
is worked into a great variety of toys. af 50 

_ found in detached lum hg of an elegant blue colour, 

© variegated: with clouds of white, and veins of a 

ſhining gold colour: to it the painters are indebted 

for — beautiful ultra- marine colour, which is 

- only a calcination of /apis W518 | | Hul. 

14 PPER. . - lap. ] 28 
They may de lapersf "FOE ant il the 

. Manor. . 0 
2. One N. laps or licks. | 
'La'vy N * 10 The 
part of a beaddreſs that hangs looſe. 

How naturally do you apply pron hands to each 


4 
b 
* 
3A. 
: 


other's ap 3 and mantuas? 92902 
LAPS E. 5 gle; Lat.] 
* Flow ;' ay +; tee courſe, 
| aw 70 50 


; Hill, dale, and hady woods, and | | 
þ And liquid bene of 1 murm'ring fireams. © Mi/ton, 
; . Notions of the mind are in the memory, 
. notwithſtanding /ap/e of time. Hal, 
2. Petty errour; ſmall miſtake; flight of. 
4 fence; little fault. 
Theſe av be geg lapſe pot ton. f 
. Brown. 


wy 
* + 


90 as can be contained i in the lap. Fg | fiderably i injurious unto truth, . | 
155 \od Witch Tweet ladies with 5 warts a looks. | One found a wild vine, and ted theme | © The weakneſs of hum underſtapding- all will 5 
r | 585 Shatſpeare. 1 and ſhred them into the pot | _— erer * e 
85 u you — 95 Kings. | ons it it n mn oy woo 
Al wt wanton ruſhes lay you dn 15 eee | other's lapſer than their own, Glenvill e'rCcegſir, 
3 5 'Y ; 1 a p N — To * "oy 15 N 


LAR 


This feripture may be uſefully applied as a eau · 
tion to —5 I thoſe /apſes ppl failings, to 
which our infirmities daily expoſe us. ogers, 
It hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine 
whether I'could find the ſmalleſt /ap/e in ſtile or 

opriety through my whole collection, that I might | 
ſend it abroad as the moſt finiſhed piece. Swift. 
- Tranſition of right from one to another. 

In a preſentation to a vacant church, a layman 
ought to preſent within four months, and a clergy- 
man within fix, otherwiſe a devolution, or /ap/e of 

right, happens. Ayliffe. 

To Lars k. v. x. [from the noun,] 

1. To glide (lowly ; to fall by degrees, 
This diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by re- 

trenching the vowels, is nothing elſe but a tendency 

to lapſe into the barbarity of thoſe northern nations 


LAR 


Thoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould 
chaſtize murder and petty /arceny with the ſame 
puniſhment. Spectator. 

Laxcn. 2. /. [larix, Lat.] A tree. 

Some botanical eriticks tell us, the poets have 
not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phaeton into pop'ars, |. 
who ought to have been turned into /arch trees; for 
that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a gum, and | 
is commonly found on the banks of the Po. Addi/. 

LARD. x. /. [lardum, Lat, /ard, French. ] 
1. The greaſe of ſwine, 

So may thy paſtures with their flow'ry feaſts, 

As ſuddenly as /ard, fat thy lean beaſts. Donne. 
2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 

And to the table ſent the ſmoaking /ard ; * 


LAN. 
Vernal ſuns and ſhowere 
Diffuſe their warmed, largeſt influence, Thomw/ov, 
4. Copious ; diffuſive, We, 
Skippon gave a _ teſtimony under his hand, 
that they had carried themſelves with great civility. 


Clarendun, 

I might be very /arge upon the importance and 

advantages of education, and ſay a great many things 
which have been ſaid before; Kilton on the Claſſicks, 


5. A LARGE. Without reſtraint; without 

confinement. | 

If you divide a cane into two, and one ſpeak at | 

the one end, and. you lay your ear at the other, it | 
will carry the voice fartherthan in the air at large. 


; Bacon, 
Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 8 


fl hom. we are deſcended, and whoſe languages wendy _ ee and were * 
rom hom , ; ; a : ough without nu r iI. | uten. 
all labour under the fame defect. | wift, A do: . Kto relih 1 Dryden. The children are bred up in their father's way ; 
2. To fail in any thing z to lip z to com- The ſacritice they ſped ; or ſo pleutifully provided for, that they are left ar | 
mit a fault, Cy mp 3 thighs, ven! ye men's large, Sed dit hain Kiatmatn Spratt. | 
| 1 have ever verified my friends involve the lean in cauls, and mend with lard. I r i 
Of whom he's chief, with all the ſize that verity Dryden, 1 2 ve ty Powe 1 to = 0 
Would _— loſe Ä Shakſpeare. | To LAND. v. a. [ larder, French; from Leſt i * N 4 = 3 N 110 wh 
To lapſe in tulnels - the noun.] | Pres 
than to li d; and falſhood T1, ; : difor, 
nate in 22 Shakſpeare, 1. To ſtuff with bacon, F 6. At LarG E. Diffuſely in the full ex- 
3. To lip, as by inadvertency or miſtake, | The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryden. tent. 


No man /ard's ſalt pork with orange peel, 
Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpitch-cockt eel. Ang, 
2, To fatten, 


Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Ther- 
ſites, has lapſed into the burleſque character, and 
departed from that ſerious air eſſential to an epick 


\ Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was, 
For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs, Sbalſpeare. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point 


r., Now Falſtaff ſweats to death debated at large. a 
© Lot there be no wilful perverſion of 3 ry And lards the lean earth as he walks along. Shakſ. | L 15 ** n . Watts 
meaning; no ſudden ſeizure of a /apſed ſyllable to Brave ſoldier, doth he lie 8 N "a 
play upon it, Watts. Lardivng the plain? Shakſpeare's Henry v. 1» Wide þ IG wo Yo 1 

4. Lo loſe.the proper time? 3- To mix with ſomething elſe by way of | ** Obe de ide, nent wore Lg, it will ex. 
9 „ Myſelf food out: 1 rovement. plain the ſhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts, 
For which if I be lapſed. in this place, An exact command, Hen dee 
I ſhall pay dear. Shakſpeare's Twelfth Night. | Larded with many ſeveral forts of reaſons, Shah. 3* Y3 Yo 


How he lives and eat? Woe 
How largely gives; how ſplendidly he treats. Dryde 


oſe, who in warmer climes com plain 


As an appeal may be deſerted by the appellant's 
laping the term of law, ſo it may alfo be deſerted 
a laple of the term of a judge. Ai Parergon. 


_ _- Let no alien interpoſe 
To (ard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe, Dryd. 
He /ards with flouriſhes hig long harangue, 


| 0 | l a hey ſuffer pain, 
. To fall by the negligence of one pro- "Tis fine, ſay'ſt thou. | ryden, | From Fhebur'-rays they pain, 
5 ietor to 8 e . Swearing by heaven ; the poets think this — om _ ce pms We — PR 
- * If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix their plays are ſo much larded with it. Collier. 4 * — r. wen Farin N. 
"months enſuing, it 28 N row, on 24 . | La'xDER. . of [ lardier, old French ; from | © "They their fill of love, and love's Ape, 
0 , » OT faith. 


6. To fall from 
N nce more I will renew 


His lapſed pow'rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd | 
By 4000 0d exorbitant deſires. i | Milton. 
A ſprout of that fig-tree which was ta hide, the 
nakedneſs of 1 * Adam. Decay Piety. 


2 The room where meat is kept or | Took /argely; of their mutual guilt the ſeal. 4 
La'acensss. x. /. [from large. 
1, Bigneſs ; bul "APO + 

London excells any other city in the whole world, 


This Gmilitude is not borrowed of the larder 
| houſe, but out of the ſchool houſe. Aſcham, 


Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; 


All publick forms ſuppoſe it the molt principal, whereas in a cool and wet /arder it will keep longer. either in /argone/e, or number of inhabitants. Spratr, 
univerſal, and daily requiſite to the /ap/ing ſtate of oy. 5 Bacon. Nor muſt Bumaſtus, his old honours loſe, 
human corruption, Decay of Piety. | So have I ſeen in larder dark, In length and /argeneſs like the dugs of cows. Dry. 
* Theſe were looked on as /ap/ed perſons, and great Of veal a Jucid loin, Dorſet. | 2, Greatneſs ; «omprehenſfion, , 
ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them, as ap- 4 Old age, n 1 There will be on for /argene/a of mind and 
pears by the canons of Ancyra, © © Stilling cen. Moroſe, peryerſe in humour, diffident. . - |  agreeableneſs of temper, Collier of Friendſhip. E 
La'ewinc. 2. /. [lap and wing.] 4 cla- | The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content: 3. Extenſion ; amplitude, ; ihe $ 
ö n . His /arder and his kitchen too obſerves, 'v if ; 1 "OY | 
_  morous bird with long wings. . And news led ü hold Gun l e Revver. They which would file away moſt from the large ; F 
Ah! but I think * better than I 22 „ 8b g u | King. 1 do in moſt {paring terms acknow- 4 
And yet would herein others eyes were worſe : „ e 4. . 149 | | . 
— 1 Far from her neſt the lapwing cries awayz _ Lak = In 1. /- (from -Zarder.] One The ample chat hope makes, 
| My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curſe.” | Who has the charge of the larder. In all defigns begun on earth below, 8 
| : Shakſpeare. 6 LA'RDON. . /. [Fr. ] A bit of bacon. Falls in the promis'd Jar gengſi. Sbalſpeare. 


And how in fields the /apwing Tereus reigns, 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dry. 


| La'swork, i: , [lap and wort.] Work 


Knowing beſt the /argenz/+ of my own heart to- 
ward my people's good and juſt contentment. 


| LARGE. aaj. [large, French ; largue, Lat.] 
(THIN TT 1% 2007 +6 King. Charles, 


. Bi 3 bulky. * FR 
Charles II. aſked me, What copld be the reaſon, 


* 


9 


In whic 


ia which one part is interchangeably | 


285 N over the other. 
4 | 


aſket made of porcupine quills : the g. _ 
t ö 0 


7 a pack - thread caul NANG ings | wa a 
aglian women, are wrought, 2 ki lap- 
| 2 the quills 'of ant Mg ſplit, but of 


the young ones intire; mixed with white and black 


— 


that in mountainous countries the men were gom- 
monly larger, and yet the cattle of all ſorts 
ihne „„ W N 
Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant heig t, 


iert w den. 
Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, bear a 
— e boneq ſheep, of che beſt ſhape and deepeſt 


Shall grief contract the /argeneſs, of that heart, 
» nor fear nor anger =o part? n 
lan as far tranſcends the beaſts. in langeneſi of 
- defire, as dignity of nature and panes hn: ps va 
If the /argeneſs of a man's heart carry him beyond 
prudence, we may reckon it illuſtr 


Waller. 


rious weakneſs, 
unte. 


| | : Wideneſs. | 
in even and indented waves, Crew's Muſeum; | N 305 Mortimer, | 4. no that the mule; . 
LA Bo Ab. 5. /. The left-hand fide of a 2. Wide extenſive, „ 
TV 
7 ö : OP] to t arboard. Har. 


Ha Let them dwell is abe land; and trade therein; 
Qr when U] on the larboard ſhunn'd P E for 222 enough for them. Cen | 


| La'nGrss. 2. %. [largeſſe, French, ] A pre- 
n ſteet d. Mil. . be conquered-a thouſand- miles wide +] 2 ſent N 


bounty. 3 


n 


0 « | | a | | Our coſſers with too a court, 
L Mer ri r ſtand off 5 1 1 large. 0 2 Abbot s Deſcription rr g And liberal /argeſs; are e e Sbat. 
Lack. u. J. [larcir, Fr. lacie, 3. Eper f. ri He afligned two thouland decem, fora boanty to 


me and my 


tr + \# . 


Thou ſhalt drink of thy Giſter's cup deep and fellows: for they give largeſſes 
16% large. 24 2",  Exchicl,| where they come, _ c Bacon's 2 A. 


| Jay Þ a al, N 


* 
— 
— 


„ 605 * 
* 7 


5 


2 
2 


LAS 


A pardon to the captain, and a /arge/s 
* the ſoldiers, had apptas'd their fury, Denb. 
The pal'ry /arge/ too ſeverely watch'd, | 
- That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. - Dry 4. 

Irus's condition. wil not admit of /arge//er. "Add. 


: Lanxer'TION, 2. /. [Jargitio, Latin, ] The 
act of giving. Dis 
" LARK. . / lapence, Saxon; Jerk, Da- 
Ft uy 3 ; Javrack, Seottiſh, | A {mal finging 
ir 
It was the /arh, the herald of the morn. Shakſp. 
Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg'd Jar fo far 


Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakſp. King Lear. 
Th' example of the heav'nly Iarł, 


n 2 1 —¼— - —— —-— — — 
7 g 5 L 
. = * = . E a; 
1 T cr mY 2 - * 
v * 


Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Corley. 
Mark how the /ark and linnet fingz 
| With rival notes 
They ſtrain their ward'ling throats, 
To welcome in the ſpring. Dryden. 
LaRE IR. 2. . [fromlark.] A catcher of | 
larks. Die. 
La'zxsSPUR, . { delphinium.] A plant. 
LA'RVATED. adj. {{arvatus, Lat.] God. 
9 ict. 


-La'zum. . , ſ from alarum or alarm. ] 


1. Alarm; noiſe noting danger. 
His Iarum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time, Spenſ. 
The peakingcornute, her huſband, dwelling in a 
eohntinual /arwm of jealouſy, comes to me in the in- 


Rant of our encounter. bakſpeare. | 
How far off lie theſe armies ? 
— Within a mile _ ** 6 1 3 
— Then ſhall we ir larum, 
Ways Sha ae, 


— "She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as 
ſhe puts every one to ſtand upon his guard, and have 
continual {arzm bell in his ears. Howel. 


2. An inſtrument chat makes a noiſe at a 


certain hour, 


were but three inches big, yet would both wake a 
man, and of itſelf light a candle for him at any ſet 
hour. Wilkins. 
I ſee men as luſty and ſtrong that eat but two 
wy larums, to call on them ſor four or five, Locke, 
+ © The young ZEneas, all at once let down, | 
Stuan'd with his giddy larum half the town. . 


Lax ronv. 2. % L and Tire; | 
7 French. 
ubere the forepart of the larynx is divi- | 
ded to afliſt reſpiration, during large | 4- 
- tumours upon the upper parts; as in a 

uinſy ... Quincy. 
wu ate / dot] Tho upper part of 
ie machen, which lies below the root 

ol the tongue, before the pharynx; Quin, | 

There are thirteen muſcles for the motion of | 
the five cartilages of the /arymx,  - Derbam, 

"Lazcrvisnt. adj. [laſciviens, Latin.] 

Frolickſome; wantoning. 

Lascryiovs. 2 Leer, Latin. 


3p; Lewd; luſtfu 
u what habit Will you go along? 
Nc te s Woman; for Few 


* ane encounters of laſefuiaus men, Sbalſp. 
330 Bega nh PAR 
By, n to Men! 
OS 2 wp > in luſt they burn, Milton, 
3 otwit 
_ lofophy, and thoſe unanſweradle difficulties which, 
Wh” over their cups, they have 1 4 chriſtianity z per- | 
1 * made but the, Covetous man bot to fy his mooey, | 
_ = _ the Ia/civioxs man to throw off his lew 8 
A All their giatit-like objections 1 chriltianit 
_ hall prefenily vaniſz. =  "Sputh. 
_ Wanton;; ſoft; luxurious. 
1 M viſag'd. war hath ſmooth's his arias 
of ane rant; £4 
"4 And now, inſtead of mounting barded feeds, 
«..\ To fright-the ſouls of fearful l 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 


— To the laſeivious pleaſing of a lute. 3 
TR 3 


4 72 


The farmer they leave in the /a/Þ 


Of this nature was that 8 which, though it 


Nr a day, as others, that hy ſet their ſtomachs, 


An operation | 


| N 


anging all their talk of reaſon and phi- 


Steal from un 
1 And neck reclin's 


. ia and, Lunik, | 


"1 $4 * 
| je A. 8.4 : 


LascrvrovsLy; adv. [from laſcivious.] 
Lewdly ;. wantonly ; Tooſely, 
Lasci'yi0usNnegss. ods [from Ice,. 
Wantonneſs ; Joke neſs. 
The reaſon pretended by Auguſtus nd the laſci- 


LASH. a. /. [The moſt probable etymology 
of this word ſeems to be that of Skinner, 
from /cblagen, Dutch, to ſtrike ; whence 


Saſh and las. 
1. A ſtroke with any thing pliant and tough. 


From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the 
- pains 
Of Coding laſhes, and of dragging chains. Dryden. 
Rous'd by the /a/b of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes afſail. 


gives the cut or blow. . 
Her whip of cricket's bone, her 14/5 of film, 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shakſp. 
I obſerved that your whip wanted a /b to it, 
: Addiſon. 
. A leaſh, or ſtring in which an animal is 


held; ſhare. Out of uſe. 


Wich loſſes on every ſide. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
4. A ſtroke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. 
' The moral is 2 14% atthe vanity ofarroga ting that 
to ourſelves which ſucceeds well, BL Eftrange. 
Jo Lasn. w. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtrike with any thing pliant ; to 
- ſcour _ 
Let's t lers o*er the ſeas again 
Laſh + hip he — rags of 3 


Shalſpea re. 

le charg'd the flames, and thoſe that diſobey- d 

5 He lafÞ\d to duty with hi word of light. Dryden, 
And limping death, Ad on by fate, 


Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We /a/+ the pupil, and defraud the ward, Dryden. 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 

His fiery courſers Jaſbing through the air. Garth. 


2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jirk. 
"The club hung round his ears, and'batter'd brows; 


| He falls; and N up his heels, his ci throws, 
Dryden. 
5 E beat; - to ſtrike with a ſharp. . | 
Abe winds grow high, 
ene tempeſts charge the (ky ; 
Tbe lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
1 big waves /afs the frighted ſhores, in. 


courge with ſatire. Fr | 
A penſi 10n'd Boileau /a/> in honeſt fra 
| Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis reign. Pope, 


5. To tie an) thing down to the 2s on 
of a ſhip : properly to lace. 
To Lask. d. 2. To ply the whip. 


They Yafb aloud, each other the provoke, / 

And lend their little, ſouls at ev*ry * 6, 
Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, 

T0 laugh at follies; or to 44% at vice. Dy 


— — 


. Perf. 
| ate not at all the nearer their jouthey's end. South. 


15 _ Wheels claſh wich . fed par the marrow 
ext 3 
The laſhing „ Trivia, . £ 
| La'sneR..z. /+ Az la ) Ohe — whips | 
or laſhes. 


Lass. 2. . [from lad | is Grand laddcfs, by | 
Contraction 4%. Hickes,] A girl; a maid; 
E uſed nowonly of mean | 
T1Ss r Py 
Now was the time for vi ous lads to he. 
What love or honour could invite them to; 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round , 
Wuh reverend age, and lovely /afſes crown'sd.. Wal. 
7 Mans 2 7 72 
1 downright, ain-deali it was. 1251 
They — 2 ki! [+5 5; 57 
a n 5; they Wich ſcorns 


French 


| 


von . his Elegies, and his Art of Love. Dry. 


a | Comes up to ſhorten Balk dur date. Dryd. Horace. 


Dry den. 
2. The thong or point of the hip which | 


_ | - erciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt : 


ate: * 4 
——- en... A. — 
1 


1 4 


Let men out of their way /aſþ on ever > faſt, they | 


of our widows and an honeſt, | 


Philip s: | 


| 8. The LasT ; the end. 


1. Wearinefs ; e ; the pain 
from Hard labour. 
Luſſitule is remedied by bath ing . or anointing with 
oil and warm water; for all 7afitude is a kind of con- 
tuſion and compreſſion of the parts ; and bathing and 
:  anointing give a. relaxation or emollition. Bacon. 
Aſſiduity in 2 is more than our embod ied 
* ſouls can bear without laſſitude or diſtemper. Glan. 
She ſives and breeds in air; the largeneſs and 
lightneſs of her wings and tail ſuſtain her without 
laffitude: * Mare't Amidite againſt Atheiſm, 
Do not over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a /afſitude, and theredy be tempted to 
nauſeate, and grow tired. ' Watts, 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 
* loft i f la 4.3 lay all che man. Pope's Odyſſey. 


P 

9 7 e expreſſes chat wearineſs which 

proceeds from a diftempered ſtate, and not from ex- 

it proceeds 
from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of pro- 
per evacuation, or from too great a conſumption of 
the fluid 2. to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, 

as in feyers; or from a vitiated ſecretionof that juice 
whereby the fibres are not ſupplied. Quincy. 


La's$LORN. 2. / laſt and lorn.] F aden 
Wt his miſtreſs, Not uſed, 
Brown groves, 
| Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed Weder loves, 
Being laſs-lorn..” Shakſpeare, 
LAST. adj, laverr, Saxon; ones 
Dutch. ] 
1. Lateſt; that follows all the reſt i in time. 


Why are ye the /a/ to bring the king back? San. 
O, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, > 
The laſt, the meaneſt, of your fons inſpire! Pope. 


2. Hindmoſt; which follows in order of 


arifing 


— n —— "_ * „- ˙ 
o on a 


lace. 
Pries purſued N I. diſtance ill, .. 
Lal came Admetus, thy unhappy ſon- Pope. 
75 Beyond which there is no more. 


1 will gay the /af of them wich the ſword, Amos.” 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy to the /af the kind releahng been. Coco. 
The ſwans, that on Cay ſter often try'd 
f Their tune ful ſohg:, now ſung their laſt, And ay⸗ 1 


| Addiſon. 
Olm fam'd Brunſwick be che laft, Be 
The Jaſt, the happieſt Britiſh kiogy 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall fing. 440 en. 
But, while 1 pks my laft adieu, 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor thed a tear. Prior. 


Here, /af of Britons, let your names be te 


Pope. 
Wit not alone has ſhone on | 
But lights the preſents 2 and KP te 12 
"*; Loweſt ; "mieaneſt, 7 LY 
ee i ar 


| Nieten prize, and 9 jeſt. * 
5. Next before the preſent; as, bot os 


6. Utmoſt, f 
Pools ambitiouſly contend 
Fot wit and pow'r; their la endeavours bend 
T“ outſhine each other. Dryden i Lucreriut. 


7¹ At LasT. In continbone. at the end. 


$0 Gad, a.troop ſhall overcome PRA be wan. 
overcome at the 14. engt. 
Thus weather-cocks, that for a While 
Have turn'd about with ev'ry blaſt, 
; Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 


Ruſt to a point, and fix at ag. 


OY politicians chew on ARYL 
blunder on.in. buſineſs to rhe 14 


(Lage, adv... 
| by The laft « time; 


1 5 the time nity "ih 
d re nt. 24 s 
Tor Neg. is 't dow ſince Jag yourſelf a 
As often as thee yo, | 
Ian remember yet t at T 


re id a Mi 
Something did ſays. and Wa 


en 58 and, dear! 1 die 


| 4 


2. In concluſion, 


> 


rind 
l =. 
a4 ho "i 


Sa 


LI 
Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admirer, 
Adores; and laft, the thing ador'd deſires. Dryd. 


75 as Vs, Me [lzye an, Saxon, ] To en- 
ues to continue; to; perſevere. 
All more laſting than beautiful. | 
1 thought it more agreeable' to my affection to 
grace, to prefix your name before the eſſays: 
you the Latin volume of them, being in the univerfal 
language, may 14% as long as books Ja. Bacon. 
a 5 th ſeveral degrees! laſting, ideas are imprinted 
on the memory. Locke. 
"Theſe are ſtanding marks of facts delivered by thoſe 
who were eye-witneſſes to them, and which were! 
contrived with great wiſdom to 15 till time ſhould 
be no mares 47 1 Addiſon. 
Las r. 1. J. [lzpr, Saxon. ] 
1. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 
The cobler is not to go beyond his taft. L'Efra. 
A cobler produced ſeveral new grins, having been 
uſed to cut faces over his /aff, a Shect᷑ator. 
Should the big Ja extend the ſhoe too wide, 
Each ſtone would wrench th* unwary ftep aſide. Gay. 


2. [Jeft, German.] A load]; a certain weight 4 a 
or meaſure. | 
La'STERY. 1. , A red colour. 
The baſhful blood her ſ nowy checks did ſpread, | 
That her became as poliſh'd ivory, 


Which cunning crafiſman's hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion, or pure /aftery. Spenſer. 


La'sTAGE. 1. / Le Fr. laftagie, Dut. 

hlæyr, Sax. a loa 
1. Cuſtom paid for 
2. The ballaſt of a this 


0 


Sidney. 


La'sSTING. pariicipial adj, [from bf ] 


1. Continuing ;, durable. 
Every violence een weakens and i impairs, and 
renders the body leſs durable and /afting. Ray. 
2. Of long continuance; perpetual. 


White parents may have black children, as negroes 
ſometimes have laing white ones. Boyle on Colours. 
"Che grateful work is done, 

The ſeeds of diſcord rd ſow'd, the war begun : 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have poſſeſs d the ſtate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of alaſting hate, Dryd. Æneid. 

A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength, | 
and the memory of it leaves a laſting caution in the 
man, not to put the pars quickly again to any robuſt. 
emplo Lecke, 


Li on ore adv, [from lafting. ] Perpe- 
tually ; durably, - 
La'sTINGNESS. 2. . [from lafing.] Dura. 
bleneſs; continuance, . 
All more laſting than beautiful, but that the c con- 


ſideration of the exceeding laftingneſs made the eye x 


believe it was exceeding beautiful. 

Conſider the /a/tingneſs of the motions end, 
the bottom of the oe by vs Newton' 5 Opticks. 
. La'sTLY. adv. {from 
1, In the laſt place. 

I will juſtiß 11 quarrel ; Goody balance the 


forces and, laſtly, cke ch. variety of deſigns tor 
choice, but not ad vi choice. Bacon.” 


2. In the concluſion ; at lat; finally, 


LATCH, . /.{let/e, Dutch ; 1h Italian. ] | $ 

A catch of à door moved by a ſtring, or 

- a handle, | 

The lateb . up. Gay'r Paſtorals. | 

Then comes roſy health een thatch, 
Where never 2 had lifted the /atch. Smart: 
To LATCH, v. a. from the n. 
1. To faſten with a latch. wh l 


. $4.4 


door was only 7atched 3 and, when he had the late 
* 1 hand, he bee about his head to ſee his Eee | | 


2. ele, Fan To "wal Tr 
thaſt thou yet /atcb'd the . eyes 
Wich che love juice, . 2 
LA' rents. 2. d 


720 gbrage. ; | 


-- Face na er DON! vl 


LAT 
La"TCHET. . / [lacet, French. ] Tke 
ſtring that faſtens the Ihoe. 


whole ſhoes l am not worthy to unlooſe. Mark- 


LATE; adj. Clær, daxon; /aet, Dutch; ; in 


ſuperlative /ateft or laſt, Loft is abſolute | 
and definite, more than Iaigſt.] 


1. Contrary to early; flow ; tardy ; ; long 
delayed. [2 ; 
My haiting days fly on with full career, 
But ads 7 jpring no bud nor bloſſom ſheweth. 
, Milton. 
Joft a was the vengeance, and to /Jarefl-dayy, 
Shall lung polterity reſound thy praiſe. 
2. Laſt in any place, office, or character. 
All che difference between the late ſervants, and 
thoſe who ſtaid in che family, was, that thoſe latter 
were finer gentllemen. 
'The deceaſed ; as, the works of the late 
Mr. Pope. 


Far in the day or night, 
Law adv, 
1. After long delays ; after a long time. It 
is uſed often with oo, when the proper 
time is paſt, 
O boy thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hath bereft thec of thy lite 709 lar. Shakſp. 
A ſecond Silvius after theſe appaars, 

Silvius ZEneas, for thy name he bears: 

For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, | 

Who (ate reſtor'd in Alba thall be crown'd. 90 
He laughs at all the giddy turus of ſtate, 

When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and ſear too late. 


3 


The /ater it is before any one comes to have theſe 
ideas, the later alſa will i it be before he comeTto 
thoſe maxims. Locke. 

TI might have ſpar'd tis life, 
But now it is tos late. 


2. In a later ſeaſon. | 
| To make _ or other flowers, came late, is an 


experiment of pleaſure; for the ancients eſteemed 
much of the þ ſera, Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
There be ſome flowers which come more early, 
and others which come more /ate in the year. Bac. 
3. Lately ; not long ago. 
They arrived in that pleaſant iſle, _ 
Where lceping late, ſue left her other knight. Sper. 
In reaſon's abſence fancy wakes, 
Iil-matching words and deeds long paſt or late. Mile. 
The goddeſs with indulgent cares, 
And ſocial joys, the late trans ſorm'd repairs. Pope 
From ireſh paſtures, aud the dewy field. 

The lowing herds return, and round them * 
Wich leaps and bounds the /ate-impriſon'd young: 
__ 
4. Far in the day or night. 
Was it ſo ate, friend, ere you went to ba 
That you do lie fo /ate? ' 

Sir, we were earoufing till the eros cbek. 


Arlene 
| Lale t he noQtorndlfotrifics beten. AT 
Nor ended till the next returaing ſun. : Draden. 


5. Of late; lately; in times paſt; near the 


ad e N 

ho but felt of late . Milton. 

Men have of /a/emade uſe of a e as 5 
more ſteady regulator. 8 


| Ls'TzD. ad. (from late] Belaredy fw lor 


' 


La'TELY. dv. {from late.) Not long ago. 
A 2 certain = aa ak 22 
m 4t 


che orlaſkets, in ſbi ſmall lines like 
3 ING Td re . 
lers of a ſhip, In the bonasts to the 
courſes, or the drablen to the boriners, © * 


FA 


co 
In NN „ 
adva = 


Spectator. 


Phillipe Riff Mother, 


| preſent, | Laie in this W ſcems to be an 


priſed by — night. 
. IT N world, that 1 e 
| ve loſt my w wer. Sbhakſprare, | 
Theweſt 5 5 with ſome ſtreaks of day:: 
Noe w ſpurs ed traveller. apace 
To gain the l inn. 8 bakſpeare's « Macbeth. 


There cometh one mightier than N the /atchet of | 


the comparative /arter or later, in the | 


Dryden. | 


2 


| 


8! 


* þ 


LATERAL. adj. [lateral, | 


a 


n — 


EAN 
La'T ENT. ej. | laters, Latin.] Hidden; 
concealed ; ſecret. | 
If we look into its retired movements, and 
ſecret latent ſprings, we may there trace out a fieady 
hand producing good out of evil. Woodward: 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor ſees, 
_ That melancholy ſloth, ſevere diſeaſe, 
* Mem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie Jutent in the draught. Prior. 
What were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, and 
what were his /atext is variouſly conjectured. Swift. 


French; late- 
ralis, Latin.] 


1. Growing out on the ſide; belonging to 
the ſide. . 


Why may they not ſpread their lateral branches 
till their diſtance from the centre of gravity us 
them ? 1 
The ſmalleſt veſſels, which carry the blood by 

lateral branches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or 

ſerum, the diameters of which /atera/ branches are 
leſs than the diameters of the blood - veſſels. Arbuths 
2. Placed, or acting on the fide. 
Forth ruſh the Levant, and the ponent winds 

Eurus and Zephyr, with their /atera! noiſe, 

Sirocco and Libecchio, Million. 
LAT ERNA“LIT Y. 2. / | from lateral ] The 

quality of having diſtind ſides. 

We may reaſonably conclude a right and left late- 
ralityin the ark, or naval edifice of Noah, Brown. 
La'TERALLY. adv. | from /ateral.] By the 
ſide ; fidewiſe, | 
- The days are ſet /aterally againſt the columns. of 
the golden number. Holder on Time. 
La'TewaRD. adv. [late and peand, = 
Somewhat late, | 


LATH, ». J [lazra, Sax. late, latte, Fr.] 
A ſmall long piece of wood uied to ſup- 
port the tiles of houſes. 
With dagger of /ath. Shakfpeare. 
Penny-royal and orpin they uſe in the country to. 
trim their houſes; binding it with a 4th or ſtick, - 
and ſetting it againſt a wall. Bacon's Natural Hip. 
Laths are made of heart of oak, for outſide work, 
as tiling and plaiſtering ;; and of fir ſor iplide laiſ= 
tering, and pantile lathing. oem. 
The god who frights away, 
With his /ath ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 


Dryden. 

To LATH. v. a. [ latter, Fr. from the noun. ] 

To fit up with laths. ; 
A ſmall kilo conſiſts of an oaken frame, /athed 
on every fide; | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The plaifterer's work is commonly done by the 
_ yard ſquare for lacbing. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Lata. 1. ſ. [læð, Saxon, It is explained 

+ Du Cange, 1 ſuppoſe from Spelman, 
ortio comitatas maje or tres vel Plutes bun- 


|  dredas continent: is ap in tly con- 
trary to Spenſer, i in the ſo owing exam- 
ple. ] A part of a county; 


If all that tything failed, then all that 1 . 
charged for that tything ; and if the /ath failed, 


then all that hundred was demanded for them; and 


if the hundred, then the ſhire, who would not reſt 
till they had found that undutiful fellow, which was: 
not ameſnable to law, Spenſer's Ireland. 
The ſee - ſarms reſerved upon charters granted to 
cities and towns corporate, and the blanch rents and! 


1 18 


laib ſilver anſwered by the ſheriſmn. Hacon. 
LaTHE, 2. J. The tool of a tutner, by 
7. he turns about bis utter fo 2 
it by the chiſe. : 
Tote black ekeaber liner we ſee on gg gag. * 
n are the effects of ignition, bythe 
preſſure of an edged ſick upon the veſſel; turned: 


's Fitmbly' in the lathe, 


a To GATHER. „. n, be xnas, 1 
foam. N 
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LAT 
LaruER. x. /. [from the verb.] A foam | 


or froth made commonly by beating ſoap 
with water. 


LATIN, adj. [Latinus.] Written or 


| ſpoken in the language of the old Ro- 
mans, : | 
- Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin 
d Locke, 


Word. 8 

LTI X. 2. /. An exerciſe practiſed by 
ſchoolboys, who turn Engliſh into Latin. 
Is learning farther his ſyntaxis, he (hall not uſe 


the common order in ſchools for making of Latins. 
{ : Aſcham. 


Li'tinisn, 2. K [latiniſme, French; /ati- 
- -iſmus, low Latin.] A Latin idiom; a 
mode of ſpeech peculiar to the Latin, 


Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions, 
Latiniſms, antiquated words and phraſes, that he 


"might the better deviate from vulgar and ordinary 

J expreſſions. Addiſon. 

La'rinisT, #. / [from Latin, ] One 
{killed in Latin, 


Oldham was conſidered as a good Latinif. Oldb. 
LarIVI Tv. 2. J [latinits, French; /ati- 


" witar, Latin,] Purity of Latin ſtyle; the | 


Latin tongue, | 
If A was able to read Plautus with eaſe, 


a nothing in Latiniſy could be hard to him. Dennis. 
'To La'Tinize. v. a. [latiniſer, French; 


from Latin,] . To uſe words or phraſes 
| borrowed from the Latin. 

Im liable to be charged that I /atinize too 
much. | Dryden. 

To La'rinize. v. 2. To give names 
a2 Latin termination, to make them 

Latin. 

He uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or terms and 
phraſes that are /atinized, ſcholaſtick, and hard to 
de underſtood, Watts. 

LAa'TI®H. adj. [from late.] Somewhat 
late. e | f 
LaT1ro'srroOVs. adj. [latut and reſtrum, 
Latin, ] Broad-beaked. 
In quadrupeds, in regard of 
heads the eyes are placed at ſome diſtance; in /a/j- 
reſtrous and flat-billed birds, they are more late rally 
ſeated. | Beroun. 
Lari rancxv. 2. / [from /atitans, Latin.] 

Deliteſcence; the ſtate of ly ing hid. 

In vipers ſhe has abridged their malignity by their 
ſuecceſſiòn or latitancy. Brown's VulgarE rreurs. 

La'riTANT, adj. ¶ latitans, Latin, ] Deli- 
| teſcent ; concealed; lying hid. 

Snakes and lizzards, /atirart many months in the 
_ year, containing a weak heat in a copious humidity, 
de long fublit without nutrition. Brown, 
Pore the ſmall Jaritant bubbles of air to diſcloſe 
- themſelves and break. le. 

It muſt be ſome other ſubſtance /arirart in the 
[fluid matter, and really diſtinguiſhable from it. 


 Lamiva'rion.nf.. [from latito, Latin. ] 

"The ſtate of lying concealed, 

 La'rirups. =, /. [/atitzde, French; /ati- 

. tude, Latin] 8 

1. Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal 
dimenſions the ſhorter axis; in equal 


. © bodies the line drawn from right to left. | 


Whether the exact quadrat, or the long ſquare, be 
the better, 1 find not well determined; though 1 
muſt preſer the latter, provided the length do not 
exceed the /atitzde above one third part. Motten. 
2. Room; ſpace; extent. | 
There is a difference of degrees 


in men's under- 


that there is a greater difference between 2 men 


3 "The. extent. of the earth or heayens,. 


* 
Lobby 


* * 


the figure of their 


ö 


ore. 


x 
ſtandings, yo ſogreat a latitude, that one may affirm, 3 


; - 7. _ 
| We found ourſelves in the Jatitude of ww, 


two minutes ſouth, Swift. 
4. 


equator. 
Another effect the Alps have 


to other places of the ſame /atitude. 
5 . Unreſt 
lax interpretation. 
| the church well, may have taken the covenant. 
| King Charles. 
Then, in comes the benign /ati:zude'of the doc- 
trine of good-will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard, 
pincing 5 0497 $40] 344 a. 
6, Freedom from ſettled rules ; laxity, 
In human actions there are no degrees, and pre- 
eiſe natural limits deſcribed, but a /atitude is in- 
dulged. Taylor. 


I took this kind of verſe, which allows more 

latitude than any other, Dryden. 
7. Extent ; diffuſion," 

Albertus, biſhop of Ratiſban, for his great learn- 
ing, and /atitude of knowledge, firnamed Magaus ; 
beſides divinity, hath written many tracts in philo- 
* Brown, 

athematicks, in its /atitude, is uſually divided 

into pure and mixed. Wilkins. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full /ati- 
tude; it ſuffices to ſhew how the mind receives them, 


from ſenſation and reflection. Locke, 
LATITUDINA'RIAN, adj latitudinaire, 
French; latitudinarius, low Latin. ] Not 


reſtrained; not confined; thinking or 
acting at large. | 

Latitudinarian love will be expenſive, and there- 

fore I would be informed what is to be 22 by 

it. Collier on Kindneſs, 

LATITUDINA'RIAN. 2. / One who de- 
parts from orthodoxy. LOTS 

La'TRANT. adj. [roy Lat.] Barking. 

e various gifts to trace, 


Thy care be firſt t 
The minds aad genius of the /atrant race, Tickell, 


LATRVA. n.'/. ware acarptie ; latrie, 
Fr.] The higheſt kind of worſhip: 
diftinguiſhed by the papiſts from tl, 
or inferiour worſhip. IE l 

The practice of the catholick church makes 


acts of /atria to the croſs. Stilling fleet. 
La'TTEN.,.#. /. [/eton, French; latoen, 
Dutch; /a:twn, Welſh.] Braſs; a mix- 
ture of copper and calaminaris ſtone. -. 
To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and 
hold it under the bottom of a latten baſon, and, as 
it groweth black within, ſtrike it with a feather into 
ſome ſhell. i Peacbam. 
LAT TER. adj. [This is the compara- 
tive of /ate, though univerſally written 
with u, con to analogy, and to our 
own practice in the ſuperlative — 
When the thing of which the compariſon 
is made is mentioned, we uſe later; as, 
" this fruit is later than the re; but latter 
when no compariſon is expreſſed, but the 
reference is merely to time; as, thoſe are 
latter fruits. . h Am}: 
x: — Volet uſus 
Quem penes arbitrium eft, & vit, & nor- 
| ma loguendi,) Oo ( 
1. 1 ſomething elſe. 
2. Modern ; lately done or paſt. 
Hach not navigation ' diſcovered, in theſe latter 
whole nations at the bay of Sold mia? Locke, 
 Pbantidadd aft of two, 


— 


and in hat ſenſe the latter is ſuperior. Malis. 


LarrzATx. adv. [from later.] Of late; 
1 the laſt 2 of life: a low word 


| 


particular degree, reckoned from the 


on Geneva. is, that | 
the ſun here riſes later and ſets ſoaner than it does 
2 ! „ Addifen. | 
rained acceptation ; licentious or 


In ſuch /atitudes of ſenſe, many that love me and | 


genuflections, proſtrations, ſupplications, and other 


The difference between reaſon and revelation, |. 


„LA 
LA'TTICE, 3. /. [lattir, French; by 
unius written lettice, and derived from 
ECT ienn, a hindring iron, or iron ſtop z 
by Skinner imagined to be derived from 
latte, Dutch, a lath, or to be corrupted 
from zettice or network : I have ſometimes 
derived it from let and eye; /eteyes, that 
which leis the eye, It may be deduced 
from laberculut.] A reticulated window, 
a window made with ſticks or irons croſ- 


= each other at ſmall diſtances. 

y good window of /attice, fare thee well ; thy 

caſement I need not open, I look through thee. 
r Shakſpeare; 


' 
| 


: 


\ 


The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the latte fe. es. 
3b Up. into the watch-tower get, 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies : 
Thou ſhalt not peep gh lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern, Donne, 
The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 


Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 

Like /attice windows, give theſpy 

Room hut to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
To La'/TTICE, v. a. [from the noun,] 

To decuſſate, or croſs; to mark with 

croſs parts like a lattice, : 
Lava'rion. =,.f. [/avatio, Latin.] The 

act of p- | X 

Such filthy ſtuff was by looſe lewd varlets ſung 


be fore the chariot on the ſolemn day of her /ava- 
tion. Hakewill, 


La'vatory. 2. /, [from Ivo, _—_ A 

waſh; ſomething in which parts diſeaſed 
Are waſhed. g Ek 

Lavatories, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, 

and jugulars, do potently profligate, and _—_ the 

venom. ey. 


| LAUD. . . [/aus, Latin.] 


1. Praiſe; honour paid; celebration. 
Doubtleſs, O gueſt, great /azd and praiſe were 
. mine, 5 | | ; 

Reply'd the ſwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine : 

If, after ſocial rites, and gifts beſtow d, 

I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope. 
2. That part of divine worſhip which con- 
fiſts in praiſe, | 
We have certain hymns and fervices, which we 
' ſay daily of laud and thanks to God for his marvel- 

lous works. | Bacon. 

In the book of Pſalms, the /auds make up a very 

great part of it. Government of the T, bNgues 

To LAvD. wv. a. [/ando, Lat.] To praiſe; 
to celebrate, | 3 


O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having 
conſidered the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ftars which thou haſt ordained, with 
all the company of heaven, we land and magnify 
thy glorious name. Bentley. 

La'uUDABLE. adj. ¶laudabilit, Latin.] 

1. Praiſeworthy; commendable. 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; but to do good, ſometime | 

Acconnted dang*rous folly, : Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
AﬀeQation endeavours to correct natural de ſects, 

and has always the /azdadble aim of pleaſing, though 

Ln a milles it. Locke. 

Healthy; ſalubrious. | | 
Good blood, and a due projectile motion or eireu- 

| lation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into /aud- 


able animal juices, ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
La'uDaBLENESS, 2. /. [from Jaudadle.] 
Praiſeworthineſs. 


Laub ARTr, adv, [from laudable.) Ina 
manner deſerving praiſe, 

Obſolete words may be lau dably revived,” when 
either they are ſounding or ſignificant. ” Dryden, 
La'uDanuM, 2. /. [a cant word, from 


. ately batched, . _. 
eos Ma ton was 


j 
8 
| 
' 
5 


| laude, Lar- A ſoporiſek tincture. 
To LAVE. e e. er Latin. 


ä LAVU-. 


; Unfafe, that we muſt lave our honours 
In theſe ſo flatt'ring ſtreams. =Shakſp. Macbeth, 
But as I roſe out of the /aving ſtream, 
Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, from whence _ 
The ſpirit deſcended on me like a dove. Milton. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ons 
| Whoſe low-laid mouths each mounting hillow /aves, 


Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 


She ſeems a ſea-waſp flying on the waves, Dryden. 


2. [/ever, Fr.] To throw up; to lade; 
to draw out, p | 
Though hills were ſet on hills, 
And ſeas met ſeas to guard thee, I would through : 
I'd plough up rocks, ſteep as the Alps, in duſt, 
And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But I would reach thy head. Ben Jonſon. 
Some ſtow their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beſtrides, 
And folds the fails; a fourth with labour /aves 
Th' intruding ſeas, and waves &e@ on waves. 
N , Dryden, 
To LaAvE. v. n, To waſh himſelf ; to bathe. 
In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs /aves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves, Pope, 


To Lave'ts. v. ». To change the direction 
often in a courſe, 
How _ 'tis when deſtiny proves kind, 

Wich full ſpread fails to run before the wind: 
But thoſe that *gainſt ſtiff gales /aveering go, 
Muſt be at once reſolv'd, and ſkilful too. ; Dryden. 
LA'VENDER. 2. /. | /avendula, Latin.] A 

plant, | pp 

It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe flower 
conſiſts of ane leaf, divided into two lips; the upper 
lip, ſtanding upright, is roundiſh, and, for the moſt 
part, bifid ; but the under lip is cut into three ſeg- 
ments, which are almoſt equal: theſe flowers are 
| diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a ſlender 
ſpike upon the top of the ſtalks. Miller, 

The whole lavender plant has a highly arematick 

ſmell and taſte, and is tamous as a cephalick, ner- 
vous, and uterine medicine. Hill. 

And then again he turneth to his play, 
Jo ſpoil the pleaſures of that paradiſe : 
88 The wholeſome ſage, and lavender ſtill grey, 
Rank felling rue, and cummin good fer eyes. 
a | . Speer; 
LAVIR. 2. /. ¶lavoir, French; from lave.] 
A waſhing veſſel. ; 
I et us go find the body where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies? blood, and from the ſtream, 
With /avers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
The clodded gore. 

He gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 
Jn nectar'd /avers ftrew'd with aſphodil. Milton. 
- Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full Javer o'er their hands to pour. 


5 Pope's Odyſſey. 


To LAUGH. v. 2. Thlanan, Saxon; lachen, 


German and Dutch; /ach, Scottiſh.] 
1, To make that noiſe which ſudden mer- 
riment excites. 

- You ſaw my maſter wink and Jaugb upon you. 


Shakſpeare. 

There's one did laugh in's ſleep, and one cried, 
Murther ! 

They wak'd each other. | Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 


| At this fuſty tuff 
The large Achilles, on his preſt. bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt 7aughs out a loud 1 
6 | bakſpeare. 
- Laughing cauſeth a continued pies of the 
breath with the loud noiſe, which maketh the inter- 
jection of /augbing, ſhaking of the breaſt. and ſides, 
running of the eyes with water, if it be violent. 
| | Bacon Natural Hi,. 


2. In poetry.] To appear gay, favour- | 
a 5 


le, pleaſant, or fertile. 
Eptreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 


You uſe her well; the world may /a þ agains. 155 


And I may 
. You do ith 
cron d. | | 
The plenteous board, bigh-heap with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bow! the ing wine. 


live to do you k indneſs, 1 
a © - Shbakſpeare's Henry vi. 


To LAUGH, v. a, 


— 


Milton's Agoniſtet. 


LA'VISH. adj. 


1. Prodi 


+ the childiſh year with flowrets 2. Scattered in waſte 
Dryden. 


K» ĩð²³0 Q ⁊ , — 


LAV 


To Laven 27. To treat with con- 
tempt ; to ridicule. 
| Preſently prepare thy grave z 
Lie where the light foam, of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in thee at others lives may /augh. 
Shakſpeare, 
»Twere better for you, if *twere not known in 
council; you'll be /aughed a.. Shakſpeare. 
The diſſolute and abandoned, before they are 
aware of it, are betrayed to /augh at themſelves, and 
upon reflection find, that they are merry at their 
own expence. | Addiſon, 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore 
No tool to /augh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To deride; to ſcorn, 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; /augh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
A wicked ſoul ſhall make him to be /awghed to 
ſcorn of his enemies, Ecclesrasticus, 


Laugh. ./. [from the verb.] The con- 


vulſion cauſed by merriment ; an inarti- 


culate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain 

But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 


And by that /azgh the willing fair is found, Pope. 


La'ucHABLE. adj, [from laugh.) Such as 


may properly excite laughter, 

Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And /avgh like parrots at a bagpiper; 

And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 

That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 

Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be /aughable, Shak/. 
Caſaubon confeſſes Perſius was not good at turn- 


ing things into a pleaſant ridicule; or, in other 


words, that he was not a laugbable writer, Dryden. 


La'UGHER, . / [from laugb.] A man 


fond of merriment. 


l am a common /awgher. Shakſpeare. 


Some ſober men cannot be of the general opinion, 


but the /aughers are much the majority. Pope. 


La'UGHINGLY, adv. [from laughing.) In 


a merry way; merrily. 


LA VGHINOGSsTock. 1 [laugh and flock.) 


A butt; an object of ridicule, 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The /aughing-ftock of fortune's mockerie. Spenſer, 
Pray you, let us not be /aughing-focks to other 
men's humours - Shakſpeare. 
Supine eredulous frailty expoſes a man to be both 
a prey and laughing: tech at once, L' Eftrange. 


a 
La\venrer. z. J. [from langb.] Convul- 


ſive merriment; an inarticulate expreſ- 


| ſion of ſadden merriment, 


To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear, 
The lamentable change is from the beſt, 
The worſt returns to laughter. Shakſpeare. 


The act of laugbter, which is a ſweet contraction 


of the muſcles of the face, and a pleaſant agitation 
of the vocal organs, is not merely volugtary, or totally 
within the juriſdiction of ourſelves. - Brown, 
We find not that the /aughter-loving dame 
Mourn'd for Anchiſes. 


Pain or pleaſure, giief or laug bier. Prior. 


It may be plauſibly derive 
laviſh. ] 
| 


His jolly brother, oppofite in ſenſe, 
Laugh ut his thrift; and lei oF rh 
ans, 


| Qs crams, and guttles, in his own defence. Dry. ; 
| he dame has been too laviſh of her feaſt, 
Rowe's Jane Shore, 


; profuſe : as, the coſt 
3. Wild; unreſtrained... 1.1... | 


And ſed him till he loaths. 
Was laviſh. _ 


| Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 


Pope, | _ Confronted him, curbing his /avi/s ſpirit. Shak. 


| Walker. 


[Of-this word L have been 
able to find no 9 etymology. 

from to lave, 
to throw out ; as profundere oper, is to be 


; waſteful ; indiſcreetly liberal. 


LAU 


1 To Lavin, v. 4. [from the adjective.] 


To ſcatter with profuſion ; to waſte ; to 
ſquander. \ 
Should we thus le d them to a field of ſlaughter, 
Might not th“ impartial world with reaſon ſay, 
We laviſb'd at our deaths the blood of thouſands ? 
Addiſon, 
La'visHeR. . / [from /aviſh,] A pro- 
digal; a profuſe man. 
La'visHLy. adv. [from /avi/h.] Profuſely; 
prodigally. 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; 
And ſome about him have too — 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. Shak, Her. rv. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets 
crown'd, 
And /avi/bly perfumes the fields around, Dryden. 
Praiſe to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if 
it be moderately beſtowed, it cheers and revives ; 
but if too /avi/bly, overcharges and depreſſes him. 
pe. 
LA“VIsHMENT. Q #. /. [from lawiſb.] 
La'visHNEss. Prodigality ; profuſion, 
Firſt got with guile, and then preſerv'd with dread, 
And after ſpent with pride and /Javi/dneſs. F. Queen. 
To LAUNCH. v. z. [lt is derived by Skin- 
ner from lance, becauſe a ſhip is puſhed 
into water with great _ 
ea, 


| 1. To force a veſlel into the 


Launch out into the deep, and let down your 


nets for a draught. Luke, 
So ſhort a oy prevails OR 

He ſoons equips the ſhips, ſupplies the fails, 

And gives the word to ws Dryden. 


For general hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to 
be had. He who would launch farther into the 
ocean, may conſult Whear. | Locke, 

2, To rove at large ; to expatiate ; to make 
excurſions, % | 

From hence that gen'ral care and ftudy ſprings, 
That /aunching and progreſſion of the mind, Dav. 

Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find them 
launch out beyond the extent of body into the infi- 
nity of ſpace. | Locke. 

penſer has not contented himſelf with ſubmiſſive 
imitation : he launches out into very flowery paths, 
which {till conduct him into one great road.. Prior. 

He had not acted in the character of a ſuppliant, 
if. he had /aunched out into a long oration. Broome, 

I have launched out of my ſubjeR on this article, 

: F FO Arbuthnot, 
To LAUNCH. v. a, 5 
% C ˖˖«—˙· iA 

All art is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and launch 

preſbytery, in England. King Charles. 

With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
And roll'd on leavers, /aunch'd her in the . 

| | opts 


2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, 
for diſtinction ſake, might better be 
written lanch Or lance. n eln 
The King of Heav'n, obſcure on high, 

Bar'd his red arm, and /aunching from the ſky . 
His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmokes . .., _ 
Down to the deep abyſs the fla ng flow Ber. | 

r 

LAUND. 2. a lande, French; | lawn, 

| Velſh,] Lawn; a plain extended be, 
tween woods, . » » Hanmer, 

Tour 2 thick - grown brake we'll ſhroud our- 
elves ; | 
For through this /aund anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand. Shak. 

LaunDress, 2. /. [lavandiere, French: 

Slimer imagines that /avandar:fe may 

have been the old word.] A woman 

whoſe employment is to waſh clothes. 

The counteſs of Richmond would oſten ſay, Ona 

— toe 2 a e would march 
ainſt the Turks, ſhe would willingly attend the 

2 be their /aundreſs. _ n | 2 | 

| _. Take vp theſe cloaths here quickly ; catry them 

| to the /aundreſr in Datehet Mead. Shat ſpe 


—_ 


Are. 


Tue /aundrefimait be ſure to tear ber fabcke in "oy 


| the waſhing, and yet waln them bur halt“ Sf. 


LAW 


LalunpRv. 1. J. (as if Javandevie.} 
1. The room in which elothes are waſhed. 
The affairs of the family ought to be conſulted, 
whether they concern the ſtable, dairy, the . 
or Laune. Sift. 

2. The att or flate of waſhing g- 

» Chalky water Ts too fretting, as appeareth in 
laundry of cloaths, which wear ye a ; 
LAVO'LTA. 1. J. [la wolle, French. ] An 


. old dance, in which was much turning 


— 


| 


and much capering. aumer. 
I cannot ſing, 

Nor heel the high /aw/r; nor ſweeten talk; 

Nor play at ſubtle games. eas, | 


La'vrEATE. adj. [ {aureatns, Lat.] Decked | 
or inveſted with a laurel. 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, | 
To firew the laureate hearſe where Lycid lies, - 
Milton, 
Soft. on her bo her btw: ſon reclines. Pope. | 
Launza'tion, 1. /. [from laurrate.] It 
denotes, in the Scottiſh univerſities, the 


act or ſtate of having degrees conferred, 


crown, in imitation of laurel among 

the ancients, 
LA'UREL, 2. le 

Fr.] A tree, called alſo the cherry bay. 


The laurns or laurel of the ancients is affirmed 
by naturaliſts to be what we call the bay tree. 
| . Ainſworth, 
The Ry meed of mighty Wr Irs | 
. And poets lage.. ry Queen. 
The laurel.or Þ 5 044 BA by LE away the 
fide branches, will riſe to a large tree. Mortimer. 
La'vaz 2. 6%, [from ſaurel.] Crowned. 
or decorated with laurel ; laureate, - 
Hear'ſt thou the news ? my friend! th' expreſs 
is come 
Wich /avre//'d letters from the camp to Rome, Dry. 
Then future ages with delight (ball ſee 
' How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree z 
+ fond in fair ſeries /aurel'd bards be ſhown | 


ixgil 12 and here an Addiſon. P 
LAW, [laga, Saxon z loi, F. 
" laugght iſe. ] 


1. A rule of action 
That which doth affign unto each ing the kind, 
* that which doth moderate the force and power, 
that which doth appoint the firm and meaſure of 
working; the ſame we term a /aw. Hooker. 
- >» Unhappy mat to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe, Dryden, 
2. A decree, <a. ſtatute, or. cultom, 
publickly eſtabliſhed'as a rule of Keen 
Ordain them Jatus, ſuch as appertain 
70 civil juſtice, Lan igious rites. ee 
Dur nation would: not give /aws he Iriſh, 
therefore now 44 Iriſh gave /aws to them. 
Davies on Ireland. 
3. A decree authoritatively annexing re- 


wards or puniſhments to certain actions. | 
' So many Faw argue fo many fins. ton. 
Laus paliti us among uming man to de 
1 „ * oY, . 1 Hooter. 
eee 
* "When M. * 2 in 1 6 4 . Shakſpeate 


"And therefore * mal en Ke him further trial 
Than the. ſeverity of public -power.  'Shaktpeafe. 
Tom Touchy is a fellow ſamous for taking the 
On every body: thete is got one in the town, 
2 ihe lives. that he has not _ at © Mea | 
a A digidg . or role,” IT TE. 


- 


* 


e ſen, 


as they baye in ſome of them a flowery. 


Lum. Lat. laurier, 


LAW 
$8. An eſtabliſned and conſtant mode or 
proceſs ; a fixed correſpondence of cauſe 
and effect; as, the /aws of magnetiſm, 
F * agents have their da. Ehoker 
4. d, whilſt in the womb he tay'd, / 
. Attending Nature's l  Shakſpeare's Cymbeline 
. The Moſaical inſtitution: : diſtinguiſhed 
** the 7 „ 
Law can n. but not remove, | 
Save by theſe ſhadowy expiations. Milton. 
10. The books in which the Jewiſh religion | 
is delivered: diſtinguiſhed from che 
| Prophets. | 


and judging : as, /awv martial, law mer- 
cantile: the eccleliaſtical Jar whereby 
we are governed, | 
12. Juriſprudence ; the ſtudy of law: 
a doftor of law. 
La'weuL., adj. [law and full.) Agreeable 
to law ; conformable to law; allowed 
by law ; legitimate; legal. 
It is not lawful for thee to, have her. Matthew. 


Gloſter's baſtard ſon was kinder to his father, 
| than my daughters got tween lawful theets, Shakſ. 
La'wFULLY. adv. [from lawful.] Le- 
gally ; agreeably to law. _ | 
This bond is forfeit; | 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flelh., Shaiſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Though. it be not. againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man 
to do thoſe things which he might otherwiſe /azv- 
Fully do, albeit his neighbour doth. take occaſion 
| from thence to conceive in his mind a falſe belief, 
yet Chriſtian charity will, ia many caſes, reſtrain 
a man. South, 
1 may be allowed to tell your lordſhip, the = 
of poets, what an exteat of power you have, an 
how lauf you may exerciſe it, Dryden. 
La'wFULNESS. #. . {from lawful. ] . 


gality; allowance of law. 


as, 


— 


att. 
oy 


ſome ſound foundatioa laid of the wann: of Ly 


action. — 
La'worver, 1. /. [law and en 12 


giſlator; one that makes laws. 
Solomon we eſteem as the /awgiver of our 9 
acon 
A law may de very reaſonable in itſelf, although 
one does not know the reaſon of the lawgivers, 


La'worvine. adj, [law and giving. ] 11 
| giſlative, | 


| iving heroes, fam'd for tamiog 8 
And raiſing cities with their charming lutes. Walter. 


| | 
The neceſſity of war, which among 3 aQions | 
is the moſt 7atw/e/e, hath ſome kind of affinity 
with the neceſlity of law, | ' Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The Jawleſs tyrant, who denies | 
| Tokknow their God, or [meſſage to regard, © 
Muſt be com 14. FEE? Milton. 
N Nel not, as poets feign, tame ſavage 

aſts, 


But men as lawleſe, a ** as wild as they. Ave. g | 


Not the gods, nor ang 
Thy la wa 4 walks in open air. Dryden. 

Bund as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 
They own'd à lauft lavage liberty, 
Like that our paiated anceſtors ſo priz d, 


empire's arts their breaſts had civiliz'd, Dig. 


Jove, will bear 


* 


— 


. meteor-likg, flames /azole/s through thg void, 
| —— others, by himſelf e 5 | 
2. Qontrary to law; illegal. 1 


Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indie nor lawleſs courſe 
To cut off thoſe that have offended him. Shatſp.. 

e eite our faults, - 
That they may hold exeus d our /aw/e/ lives, Sbal. 


22 


— 


11. A particular form or mode of trying 


It cere an error to ſpeak. further, till I may e 


7 rss. adj. | from daa. 
areſtrained by any law ; not ſubje&t. f 
to la W). 


| Lax. 9 /. A looſeneſs; ee 7 


LI A F< 7 
La'wLEssLY. adv. [from lawl/,} In a 


manner contrary to law, 
Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman lau. Shakſpeare. 


La'wMaAKER. #. / [law and maler.] Le- 
giſlator ; one who makes laws; a lawgiver,- 


Their judgment is, that the i $2.54 of Chriſt 
| ſhould adit no lawmakers but the 8 
Hooker. - 
Lawn, #. /. [land, Daniſh ; /awn, Welſh ; 
lande, French, ] 


An open ſpace between woods, _ 
Betwixt them lauunt, or level dawns, and flocks 
"Tanda the tender herb, were interpos'd. AMilrox. 
His mountains were ſhaded with young trees, 
that gradually ſhot up into groves, woods, and foreſts, 
intermixed with walks, and /awns, and gardens. 
Addiſon. 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now grifly forms ſhoot o'er the latunt of hell. Pope. 
loterſpers'd in laws and opening glades, 
. 7 trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. Pope. 
linon, Fr.] Fine linen, remarka le 


or being N in the ſleeves of biſhops, 
Shovid ſt thou bleed, | 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt Jaws 1'd tear, 
| Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my hair. 


Prior. 
From h igh life high characters are drawn, | 
A ſaint ia crape is twice a ſaint in dawn. Pepe. 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire ; 
The duties by the fawn rob'd prelate pay d, . 
And the lat words, that duſt to duſt convey d 
Tickell, 
La'wsuir, #. /. [law and /uit.] A Frag. 
cedſs in law; a litigation. 
The giving'the prieſt a right to the tidhe' web 
produce lawſuits and wrangles ; his attendance on 
the courts of juſtice would leave his people without 


ſpiritual ift. 
N Prof 


La'wY ER, 7. 87 
of law; Sf N 
an unſee 


It is like the breach d lawyer,. you 
gave me nothing for it, Sbalſpeare s King 3 


Is the law evil, becauſe ſome /awyzers in their 
office ſwerve from it ? | Mbit giſte. 
I have entered into a work touthing laws, ina” 
middle term, between the ſpeculative and reverend 
2828 of ne and the writings of 
8 44494 -» Bacon's Holy War. 

8 * ymphs with ſcorn beheld their focs, 

When 22 defendant's council roſe ; | 

And, what no lawyer ever lack d, b 

With impudence own'd all the fact. Swift. 

AX. adj. | laxus, Latin. ] n 

Looſe; not confined, b 

b Iahabit /ax, ye pow'rs of heaven! Millen, 
2. Diſuuited; not ſtrongly combined. 

In mines, tech parts of the earth which abound 
with ſtrata of tone, ſuffer - much more than thoſe 
which conſiſt of gravel, and the like /axer matter, 
which more eaſily give way. | Woodward, 
3 Vague; not rigidly exact. | 

Dialogues were only /ax and vent diſcourſes. 


| 
: 


Baker, 
4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go. frequently 
to ſtool ; laxative medicines are ſuch as 


promote that diſpoſition. 


WINCY 
5. Slack; not tenſe, * c 


By a branch of the 8 nerve that goes be- 
tween the car and the palate, they can hear theni- 
ſelves,” though their outward ear be ſtopt by the 
/ax membrane to all ſounds that come t Sorts, 
| Holder: Elements e 


#7 1 


'Laxa'TiON. 2. {+ ns Latin. 

1. The act of looſening or newer 

2. The ſtate of being looſened or cel. 

La'xarive., adj, | laxatif, Fr. laxo, Lat.] 
Having the power to caſe We . 


- Omitting honey, which is of a /axarive" po 
itſelf z the powder of loaditones doth kriſti. 


6 | 
r 


1 Hoſen, Shak/ear © 73" > Thou the firſt, lay down thy /aw/efe claim; V1 
7. Therul en e the Julian ger, 


y 


LAY 


- . The oil in wax is emollient, /axative; and 


- anodyne. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

La'xarive. 2. / A medicine ſlightly par- 

+ gative; a medicine that relaxes the 
wels without ſtimulation. 


Nought profits him to ſave abanJon'd life, 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor dowaward /axative. 
+5 8 Dryden. 

LAXATIVIENESs. 2. /. [from laxative. | 

Power of eaſing coſtiveneſs. 
 La'fxirty. n. / [laxitas, Latin. ] 

1. Not compreſſion ; not cloſe coheſion ; 
ſlaekneſs of contexture. | 

The former cauſes could never beget whirlpools 

in a chaos of ſo great a /axity and thinneſs. Bentley. 


2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion ; as, 
laxity of expreſſion. : SEE 
3. Looſeneſs; not coſtiveneſs. 

If ſometimes it cauſe any /axity, it is in the 
ſame way with iron unprepared, which will diſturb 
ſome bodies, and work by purge and vomit. Brown, 

4. Slackneſs ; contrariety to tenſion. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in 
its parts which a ſmall force can alter, ſo as to in- 
creaſe its length beyond what is natural, Quincy. 
In conſideration of the /axity of their eyes, they 
are ſubject to relapſe. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

5. Openneſs; not cloſeneſs, | 
Hold: a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a 
candle, ind by little and little remove it further 
off, and there is upon the paper ſome part of that 
which I ſee in the candle, and it grows ſtill leſs and 
| leſs as I remove; fo that if I would truſt my ſenſe, 
1 ſhould believe it as very a body upon the paper as 
in the candle, though infeebled by the /axity of the 
channel in which it lows.  Digbyon Bodies. 
La'xwxss. 2. /. Laxity ; not tenſion; not 
preciſion ; not coſtiveneſs,  _ SEV 7 
For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, 
it is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and 
| hard ſtretched ; otherwiſe the /axneſs of that mem- 
- . brane will certainly dead and damp the ſound. 


6 


Lav. Preterit of Jie. 5 
Ol vould the quarrel Jay upon our heads. Sha. 
He was familiarly acquainted with him at ſuch 
time as he lay embaſſador at Conſtantinople. Ano/l. 
When Ahab had heard thoſe words he faſted, 
and Jay in ſackcloth. I Klngs. 
I I try'd whatever in the Godhead /ay. Dryden. 
le rode to rouze the prey, hs 
That ſhaded by the fern in harbour lay, | 
And thence diſlodged.  Dryden's Barbe Tale, 
Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I /ay the 
Arſt-night at a village in the territories of the an- 

12 cient Veii. FT . L 6 if 44.85 Addiſon. 
Hlo could he have the retiredneſs of the cloiſter, 
tds perform all thoſe acts of devotion: in, when the 
© Þurthen of the reformation /oay upon his ſhoulders! 
or -. | | rancis Atterbury. 
The preſbyterians argued, that if the Pretender 
fuld invade thoſe parts where the numbers and 
eſtates of the diſſenters chiefly Zay, they would fit 


. 


„ Suit. 
| To LAY; V. a. [leczan, Saxon; leggen, 


* 7 ** 7 N : * ö . 
'Þ To place; to put; to repoſite. This 


word being correlative to /ie, involves 
commonly ";mmobility or extenfion; a 
cannot be ſhaken off; in immobility is in- 
another, implies exten/ion. | 
Hie {aid his robe from him. 
They have /a/d their ſwords under 
| ſacrificing laid | . ,  : 
Milton, 


i : 


- 3 
RS og 
© The entrails om be wood. 
2. To place along. 

Seek not to- be judge, being 
N Jeſt at any time theu fear the perſan of 
we mighty, and 4% & Rumbling-block in the way 
Ef thy een, Ecclfaflient, 


7 
19 
9 7 


1 
; > * 


Holder's Elements of Speech. 8. To ſtation or P 


puniſhment laid, is a puniſhment that | 
cluded. weight. One houſe aid to 


Ezekiel. | 


pot able to take away |. twigs in the ground... 4 | 
The chief time of /aying pillifiowers is in July, | 


; 


va” 


I 
A ſtone was /aid on the mouth of the den. Haniel. 
3. To beat down corn or graſs, 
Another il! accident is /aying of corn with great 
rains in harveſt, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
| | Let no ſheep there play, ; 
Nor ſriſking kids the flowery meadows lay, May, 


4. To keep from rifing ; to ſettle ; to ſtill, 
I'll uſe th* advantage of my power, 
And lay the ſunimer's duſt with ſhowers of blood. 
Sbalſpea re. 
It was a ſandy ſoil, and the way had been full 


of duſt; but an hour or two before a refreſhing 


fragrant thower of rain had /aid the duſt, Ray. 
5. To fix deep; to diſpoſe regularly: 
either of theſe notions may be conceived 
from the following examples; but regu- 
larity ſeems rather implied; fo we ſay, 
to lay bricks ; to lay planks, 
Schiſmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perſons, are 
not fit to /ay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon. 
. - I /ay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 
Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge; I perſuade myſelf, that 
the way I have purſued /ays thoſe foundations 
ſurer. 
Jo put; to place. | 
Then he offered it to him again; then he put it 
by again; but, to my thiaking, he was very loth 
to /ay his tingers off it, Shak, Julius Ceſar. 
Till us death /ay 
To ripe and mellow, we are but ſtubborn clay. Donne. 
They fhall /ay hands on the fick, and recover. 
; Mark. 
They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but 
ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of ir, one from 
another, and lay them, when ſo diſentangled, in 
their due order. Locke, 
We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars ſacrifices lay. Pope's Statins, 
7. To bury ; to inter. 
David fell on ſleep, and was laid unto his 
and ſaw corruption. ' 


* 


55 


fathers, 
3 Ack. 
lace privily, 15 
Lay thee an ambuſh for the city behind thee. 


. 1 Te. 

The wicked have /aid a ſnare for me. ZP/a/ms, 

Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againit the 

dwelling of the righteous, Proverbs. 

9. To ſpread on a ſurſace. | 

The colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be {aid on 

ſo thin, as not to obſcure or conceal any part of 

the lines. 

10. To paint; to enamel. | 

The pictures drawn in our minds ate /aid in 

fading: colours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 

vaniſh and diſappear, | „ ic. 

11. Jo put into any ſtate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted not but to abuſe, 
and /ay aſleep, the queen and council of England. 


r : E Bacon, 
12. To calm; to ſtill ;- to t; to allay. 
Friends, loud tumults are not /aid ; tor 

With half the eafineſs that they are rais'd. Fon/on. 
Thus paſs d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her 1. finger ſtill'd the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and /aid the 


| 


| 


winds, 


After a tempeſt, when the winds are /aid, 
The calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. aller, 
I fear'd I ſhould have found 
A tempeſt in your ſoul, and came to lay it. Denham. 
At once the wind was /aid, the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb, a riſing earthquake rock'd wel rg 
34 [ . 19-48 ; Dryaen. 
13. — 1 —— ſpirit to walk. 
hs 


in a petticoat, bu 
deans init. 


"£7 
LES FF 


t the rattling of a. 


14. To ſet on the table. 
F I /aid meat unto them. ' Hoſea, 
15, To propagate” plante by fling. their | 


; 4 when flowers ate gon e. timer , band 
. wm a — . : 


Locke, 


r 


Watts. | 


25. To im 
[ You rather mult do, than what you 
1 

5 
Milton, 5 
uſband found no charm to Yay the devi!“ 


bladder with 
L'Efrrange. ) 


LAX 
16. To wager; to ſtake, 


But ſince you will be mad, and fince you may 
Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not /ayz © 
The pawn I proffer ſhall be full as 0a Dry. Vir, 

17. To repoſite any thing. Et 

The ſparrow hath found an houſe, and the ſwal- 

low a neſt, for herſelf, where ſhe may lay her young. 
Palma. 


L 


18, To exclude eggs. 
After the egg is /ay'd, there is no ſurther growth 
or nouriſhment from the female. Bacon's Nat. Hip, 


A hen miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and 
fits upon it; ſhe is inſenſible of an increaſe or dimi- 
nution in the number of thoſe ſhe /ays. SpeFator. 
19. To apply with violence; as, to '/ay 
blows. 
Lay ſiege againſt it, and build a fort againſt it, 
and caſt a mount againſt it. kiel, 
Never more ſhall my torn mind be heal'd,. 
Nor taſte the gentle comforts of repoſe ! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares ſurround me, 
And lay ſtrong fiege to my diſtracted ſoul, Philips, 
20. To apply nearly. FE 
She. /ayeth her hands to the ſpindle, and her 
hands hold the diſtaff. ; Proverb. 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than 
to go to the houſe of feaſting; for that is the end 
of all men, and the living will /ay it to his heart. 


Eccleſiaſtes, 

The peacock /aid it extremely to heart, that, 
being Juno's darling bird, he had not the nightin- 
gale's voice. | ITI. Eftrange. 
He that really /ays theſe two things to heart, the 
extreme neceſſity that he is in, and the.ſmall poſſi- 


bility of help, will never come coldly to a work of 


that concernment. Dup pa. 
21. To add; to conjoin, 
| Wo unto them that /ay field to field.  J1/aiah.. 
22, To on in a ſtate; implying fomewhat 
of diſcloſure, AE a 


ay. it open firſt, and 
cure that apertion before you divide that in ano. 


| |  , Wiſemans 

The wars have laid whole-countries waſte. Add. 
23. To ſcheme; to contrive, 

Every breaſt ſhe did with ſpirit inflame,. 
Yet ſtill freſh projects /ay'd the grey-ey d dame. 
p ; Cha man. 

_ Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhaking ' 

Olympus; Virgil, like the ſame power in his bene- 

volence, counſelling with the gods, /aying plans for - 

empires. | "11 4,4. Pope: 

Don Diego and we have laid it ſo, that re 

the rope is well about thy neck, be will break in and 

cut thee down. . O04 1119) Arbutbnot... 
24. To charge as a payment. . 

A tax /ai4 upon land ſeems Hatd to the landholder, 

becauſe it is ſo. much money going . 


If the finus lie diſtant; /, 


— 44 — 4 


Lad 


— 


ute; to charge. #00 
T rcomupics with what 
| an would de, 
Made you againſt the grain. to voſce him conſul, 
Lay' the fault oss. Süper. 
ow ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered 2.1 -; | 
22 It will be / ald to us, whoſe providence 0 . 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain' da and out of haunt,., 
This mad young man. Shakfpearg's Hamlet. 
We need not /ay new matter io his charge. Shak... 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God, lv. 
not folly to them. I. 
Let us be glad of thia,, and all our:fears + 
Lay on his providence... Paradiſe Riggined.. 
2 The writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and. 
 Tvins of their country upon the numbers and berce- - 
neſs of thoſe. ſavage nations that invaded ak 
n e : Temme. 
They lay want of invention to his charge; 2 ca- 
pital crime. Did Fneid.. 
You repreſented it to the queen as wholly inno- 
cent of thoſe ctimas which were laid. unjuſtly to its + 
. . W gy WP 
They /aythe blame on Ihe eee | 
There was eagertiefs on both ſides 5 but Mis is fac 
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| from iaying a blot upon Luther Aianduryn. 
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A LAY WS, 


The wearieſ and moſt lvathed life | Did they not ſwear to live and die | Favourable ſeaſons of aptitude and inclinat! 
. uy pr png agg mop, = - wi Emer 2 * 4 laid him by Hudlbratr.  heedfully /aid 5, of. 8 ee ho | 
» Is a paradile y or that look, which does | ” .. 

To what we fear of dean. - Shakſpeare; When - our > ci and . pt wet law, 45* FU pd wy To ſtore; to treaſure. 

OE oe br bd Bis ond of ich ; | | the maia part of the ground employed to gar- 
m as an uſurer, neither Lay it by here, and give a gentler ſmile. Waller, dets © be ſoc + 

ſhalt thou lay upon him uſury. . Exodus. Darkneb, which faireſt nymphs diſarms, | and ee ** r oe k j and laid in, 
* x * pub fear of you, = the dread 41 5 ill from 47 * charms; R * 
ou upon all the land. uteronomy, ira can /ay her beaut 1 . : 

hes x words were not ſpoken to Adam: wither, | Take no Ne of N . e e N — "A ** 5 
indeed, was there any grant in them made to Quit all that Lely's art can take, l * $0370 


2 ee, . 
27. To enjoin· as a duty, or rule of action. hen he /ays by the publick care, They ſaw the — of 4 rivate life, but they 
It ſeemed good to lay upon you no greater burden. Thinks of providing for an heir; 4 x 4 


thought they had not yet enough to make them 
AFets. Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. Denham. happy, they would have . — laid in to make 


Whilſt lay on your friend the favour, acquit The Tuſcan kin i i 
kimer heats. Wycherley. Laid by the lance, and took him to the ling Dryd. 1 the flower of their. =o 
N A prince who never diſobey'd, Where Dzdalus\ 1s borrow'd wings laid gy, ſhould labour at thoſe accompliſhments which ma , 
Not when the moſt ſevere commands were laid, To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to fly. Dryden. ſet off their perſons when tals bloom is gone, and 5 
Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh'd. » My zeal for you mult /ay the father &y, „ lay in d jrovifcus for manhood and old age. 
Fe Dryden. And plead my count 's cauſe againſt my fon. Dryd. YP Addifon' 5 5 5 
You ſee what obligation the proſeſſion of Chriſti- F r:une, conſcious of your deſtiny, 46. To L T Iv with vi 1 ö 
anity Lays upon us to holineſs of life. „ nie. Een then took care to /ay you ſoftly by. ; r 5,4 od 1 on 
Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, b e make no excuſes for the obſtinate s blows yi 
| - For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pope. | Kept freſh to be uafolded with your king's. Dryd. —— proper remedies; but blows ald on in a way dif- 
28. To exhibit; to offer. iſmiſs your rage, and /ay your weapons by, ferent from the ordinary. Locke on Education. 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver Know I protect them, and they ſhall notdie. Dryd. 47. Jo LAX open. To ſhow ; to expoſe. 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed When their diſpleaſure is once declared, they Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak, 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to ought not preſ-ntly to /ay by the ſeverity of their 2 open to my earthy groſs conceitt | 
anſwer for himſelf concerning the crime laid againſt | „ but * 1 children to their ar ar oy 3 in _— feeble, r 8 5 
lan tag "1. with ſome difficulty. che. olded meaning of your word's deceit. Sha*/. 
Till he /ays his indictment in ſome certain | 37. To Lay down, To depoſit as a pledge, A fool layeth open his folly. Rant, 
country, we do not think ourſelves bound to anſwer. uivalent, or ſatisfaction. 48. To Lar over. To ineruſt; to cover; 
= | Atterbury. 1 lay down my life for the ſheep. Fohn. | - tO decorate ſuperficially. : 
29. To throw by violence. For her, my lord, 5 Wo unto him that ſaith to the wood, Awake; to 
le bringeth down them that dwell on high; the | I dare my life Jay down, and will do't, Sir, the dumb ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, it is 
lofty city he layeth it low, even to the ground. ? Iſa. - Pleaſe you oo accept it, that the queen is ſpotieſs laid over with gold and ſilver, and there is no breath 
* Brave Ceeneus ald Ortygius on the plain, I' th' eyes of Heaven, | Shak are, at all in the midſt of it. Habakkuk. 
The victor Cæneus was by Turnus ſlain. Dryden. | 38. To Lay dewn, To quit ; to — 7 49+ Jo LA out. To expend. 
le took the quiver, and the truſty bow The ſoldier being once brought in for the ſervice, I Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons | 
Achates us'd to bear; the leaders | will not have him Jay down his arms any Ae. Thou for thy ſon art bent to /ay out all. 7 Miltor. 
ile /aidalong, and then the vulgar pierc'd. Dryden. gd Spenſer's Ireland. Tycho Brahe laid out, beſides his time and induſ- 
30. To place in compariſon. | Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, try, much greater ſums of money on inſtruments 
Tay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and Check'd by thy voice, lay down the ſword and ſpear. than any man we ever heard of. Boyle. 
; agen thunders and lightnings, and then there we. | Blackmore's Creation. The blood and treaſure that's laid out, | 
Will be found no compariſon. Raleigh. 2 ſtory 1 he 8 y is purely fiction; for 1 | Ts 3 away, — for nought. Hudibras. 
9 8 e it up where the hiſtory has /aid it doson. Dryd. u can get a good tutor, you will never nt 
* 3% Lay apart, To reject; to put To Lay down. o commit to poſe. the charge ; but will always have the nn 
a ay. ann 4 | | 1 will lay me dun in peace and ſleep. P/alms. think it the money, of all other, the beſt /aid out. 
F - = gow all filth * os James. And _ lay themſelves dow upon cloaths laid] I. in POR denblogpins park Locke. 
2. To Lay ade. To put away; not to | to pledge by every altar. Amos. ; eee ee 
1 | © Rely wdown,tollepapayowenray aght | Aniſoir all my Rack to purchaſe ou, Digi 
| A 3 b huts up the ſenſes. _ Glamiille's Scepfis. | ; 2 | 
8 iy gn _ weight, and the 2 och Some god conduct me tothe ſacred ſhades, 2. | ward lay out his great ſoul in words, and waſte 
e leech ons Or lift me high to Hamus' hilly crown, mY och precious' moments. | Addiſon's Cato. 
But Jay afide the greatneſs of your oy Waller . houthold 3 3 3 ans Poa 
$75," A 0 a . | Atcl- 
£4 common firſt, then Mvlgrave roſe, like light; | 40. To LAV down, To advance as 2 pro- | woman, who /ays ont all her thoughts ye the 
The r and Horace, /aid gde, poſition. 6 5 publick, and is only attentive to find out miſcar- 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. Gran. [ have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcrip-4 riages in the miniſtry. Addiſon's Free holder. 
Retention is the LN to revive again in our | tion of the old known world, Abbot. | When a man ſpends his whole life among the 
minds thoſe ideas which, after imprinting, have | Kircher /ay+ it down as a certain principle, that | ſtars and planets, or /ays out a t 
of printing ry pri , „or ut a twelve- month on the 
N Fs 9 
 . diſappeared, or have been laid afde out of fight. there never was any people ſo rude, which did not ſpots in the ſun, however noble his ſpeculations may 
2 acke, | © acknowledge and worſhip one ſupreme deity. be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. Addiſor. 
When by juſt | guilty mortals periſh, Stilling fleet. Nature has /aid out all her art in beautifying the 
'The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, I I muſt /aydown this for your encouragement, that face; ſhe has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
Tay the uplifted thunder-bolt de. Addiſon. | we are no r now under the heavy yoke of a it a' doubl it 
And lay t vy y AS it a' double row of ivory, and made it the feat of 
Ae. a F 


Oh | ; | - perfe&t unſinningobedience. | ſmiles and bluſnes. 5 Addiſon 
ds. To Lay ry To put from one; Minto lays it doxon as a principle, that whatever is | i 5 pony 
not to keep. Nn | __ 5 . Pp Ci 50. To Lay out, To diſplay ; to diſcover. 


5 . | aber wag 9 * and — ſhall either in life ordeath, conduce 4 his ee pen ro Long —_— W out 
2 „ it f ; f a 3 | 2 | FTIR. — Atterbury 
34. To Lay before. Lo expoſe to view; From the maxims /aid down many may conclude, ; * : ; Way, 

. | 5 | that there had bee abuſes, ao Swift, | Ste, 79 am aus To dilpoſe ; to plan. 

* re bo e than by laying 41+ To . . 3 attempt by ambuſh, vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 5 
. 3 ate. OF mudious practices. HY | Notes on the Odyſſey. 
That S eee He hwy „being * laid for at on by 52. To Lay out, With the — 

* . a Cortug famous pirate. nolles. g "et 
'- 1g Pico tint log the fk of th nation | 42, To Lay forth. To diffuſe; to esprit. de fan man will beconemed to 5 cur 

” 1 £31 a. , i . . | nim 
ps: To Lar by. To referve for r er bred ary 5 " Smalridge 

3 ' N „ To charge upon. 


ee by lin is fn, as God bath 43: To Lay forth. To place when dead 2 

A 0 1 = By 1 Corinthians. ina decent poſture, | | | by ſo many, like a' reſolute orator, went not to. de- 

| 30 He by, To put from one; to | Embalm me, I © 10a, but to juſtify his erdel falhood. Sidney. 

- Gifmiſe. .... - 5 A288 Then 4% me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 54. To Lay to, To apply with vigour. * 

+... Lt Joan ſpirits that have fitted themſelves for | A queen, and * r to a king, inter me. Shak. | Leet children be hired to lay to their bones, 5 

8 command, either by ſea or land, not be /aid by as | 44» To Lay f of. .To eine; to catch. From fallow as needeth, to gather up ſtones, Tuſſer. 

n ©. Bacon. | _ Theo ſhall his father and his mother Jay held n, We ſnauld now lay to our hands to root . 
" She weat away and laid by her veil. Gene. © him) and bring him out. as and cannot tell for what. Oxford againſt the Cov. 

| - I | 


n 


LAY 


F. To Lax . To haraſs; to attack. 
©” The great maſter having a careful eye over every 
part ot the city, went himſelf unto the ſtation, which 
was then hardly /aid to by the Baſſa A nn 
; | a nollet. 
Whilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, 
Poth eye, defend, and ſhift, being /aid to ſore; 
B.eickwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War. 
56. To Lay together, To collect; to bring 
a into one view. 45 
If we lay all theſe things 7#getber, and conſider 
the parts, riſe, and degrees of his fin, we ſhall find 
that it was not for nothing. South. 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking 
the true . meaſure of things, and laying matters 
; Tightly together. | Wange. 
MI Ä readers will be very well pleaſed, to ſee ſo many 
uſeful hints upon this ſubject /aid rover in ſo clear 
And conciſe a manner. Adaſſon's Guardian. 
One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the turn, 
but many different and oppoſite deguQions muſt be 
examined, and ald together, before a man can come 


to make a riglit judgment of the point in queſtion, 


ke, 
57. To Lay under. To ſubject to. 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world; 
And lay it under the reſtraint of laws. Addiſon. 
58. To Lay up. To confine to the bed or 
$ chamber. | | 
Ia the Eaſt Indies, the general remedy of all ſub- 
je to the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion 
raiſe a violent heat about the joints: where it was 
* chiefly uſed, noone was ever troubled much, or 7aid 
1p 7. 1 diſeaſe. Temple. 
59% 
_ to repoſite for future uſe, 


St. Paul did will them of the cherchof Corinth, | 


every man to lay 1% ſomewhat by him upon the 


Sunday, till himſelf did come thither, to ſend it to 


the church of Jeruſalem for relief of the poor there. 


Hooker. 


"Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and 

hard, when memory hath /aid them up for a time, 
judgment afterwards growing explaine * 

| | Hcoter. 


That which remaineth over, lay up to be kept | 


until the morning. | Exaulus. 
The king muſt preſerve the revenues of his crown 
- without diminution, and /ay wp treaſures in ſtore 
ngainſt a time of extremity. | Bacon. 
The whole was tilled, and the harveſt /aid up in 

-” ſeveral grauaties. | Temple. 
[ will Zay zp your words for you till time hall. 

Serve, Dr yeen 


This faculty of laying up; and retaining ideas, 


- ſeveral other animals have to a great degree, as well 


a2 man. | Lax Ke. 
What right, what true, what fit, we juſtly call, 

Let this be all my care; for this is all; l 

To lay this harveſt p, and hoard with haſte 


. + What everyday wall want, and molt, che laſt. Pope. ; leey Daniſh ] 
> a 0 


To LAY. v. 7. ä 
1. To bring eggs. „„ 
Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
. them /ay the tter. 
2. To contrive ; to form a ſcheme. _ 
Which moy'd the king, 


: By all the zyteſt means could be procur'd, 
Jo ay to draw him in by any train. 


do act with great diligence and vigour. 
Now fore d to yield, now forcing to invade, 


And /aid about in fight more buſily, k 
Than th* Amazonian dame Pentheſile. Hudi bras. 
In the late ſucceſsful rebellion, how ſtudiouſſiy did 
- they lay about them, to caſt a ſlur upon the * 5 
_ 4 : nh . 
He provides elbow-room enough for his conſcience 
to lay about, and have its full play in. _* Soath,. 
4. To Lear at. Jo ſtrike; to eadcavour 
bf 
Fiereely the good man did at him lay, 
Tha blade oft groancd under che blow. Spenſer, 
een Ob EG AS 


\ 


N 


9 Lay ap. To ſtore; to treaſure ;. 


Mor ti ner a Huſbandry. | 


| | Daniel, 
3. To Lar about, To ſtrike om all fides ; | 
At once he wards. and firikes, he takes and pays, | 


B lee 
Before, behind, and roundabout him lays. Spin. Non 0K. frat amorous power to thy oſt Lay, 


Ar 


0d. 


oblique invitation. 


I have /aid in for theſe, by rebating the ſatire, 
where juſtice would allow it, from carrying too 


Anſwer, or anſwer not, *tis all the ſame, 
He layt me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryd. 
7. To Lay en. Io act with vehemence : 
uſed of 1 
7 BY y father has made her miſtreſs 
Of the feaſt, and ſhe Jays it on. Shatſpeare. 
$. TopLay out, To take meaſures, 

I made ftrit enquiry wherever I came, and /aid 
out for intelligence of all places, where the intrails 
of the earth were laid open. Nod ward. 

9. To Lay upon, To importune; to requeſt 
with earneſtneſs and inceſſantly, Ob- 
ſolete. 

All the people 7aid ſo earneſtly upon him to take 
that war in hand, that they faid they would never 


dear arms more againſt the Turks, if he omitted 
that occaſion. Knolles, 


Lay. 2. /. | from the verb.] | 
1. A row; a ſtratum; a layer; one rank 
in a ſeries, reckoned upward, 

A viol ſhould have a Jay of wire-ſtrings below, as 
cloſe to the belly as the lute, and then the ſtrings of 
tzuts mounted upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that 
the upper ſtrings ſtrucken might make the lower 


wo 3 An 1 Bacon. 
pon this t y « layer of ſtone, and upon that 
2 lay of wood. l Mortimer's Hufteandry. 
2. A wager. | 


It is eſteemed an even /ay, whether any man 
lives ten years longer : I ſuppoſe it is the ſame, that 
one of any ten *** die within one year. Craunt. 
Lav. #. /. [lep, leag, Saxon; /ey, Scottiſh. |] 
. - Grafly ground; meadow ground un- 

plowed, and kept for cattle ; more fre- 

quently, and more properly, written ea. 
A tuft of daifies on a Rlow'ry lay 
Thuy fam, D: yden's Flower and Leaf. 
Fhe-plowing of Jayes is the firſt plowing up of 
graſs ground for corn. Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
Lax. n. . lay, French. It is (aid origi- 
nally to fignify ſorrow or complaint, and 
then to have been transferred to poems 
written to expreſs ſorrow. It is derived 


— od. 


ral ſong; but it is found likewiſe in the 
Teutonick dialect: ley, leoS, Saxon; 


ſcarcely uſed but in poetry. 


» 


To the maiden's ſounding timbrels ſung, 


Soon he ſlumber d, fearing not be harmed, 


This is a moſt majeſtick vi 
monious charming /ay's. 
Nor then the ſo emu nightingaie 


and 


Ik Jove's Wil 


Now timely 52 F 
le reach'd the nymph with his harmonious Jay, 
. Whom — his charms could not ineline to tay. Wat. 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe 
- With uncouth dances, and with country lays. Dryg. 

Ev'n gods incline their raviſh'd ears, B 

And tune their on harmonious ſpheres' 

To his immortal %. Dennis. 
Lav. adj: [ laiczs, Latin; z.] Not cle- 
rical; regarding or belonging to the 
1 diſtinct from the elergy. 

_ Allchis they had by lay, and nope regin'd, 

due to 'Levi's Kin 4 


1 . | | Tue pref rener was but 


I Thefwordof him that /ayerh at him cannot hold. 


% To LAx in for, To make overtures of | 


ſharp an edge. - | Dryden, 
6. To Lay en. To ſtrike; to beat without 
intermiſſion, Ed 
His heart /aid on, as if it try'd | 
To force a paſſage through his fide. Hudibras. 


| 


4 


4 


q 


1 


| 


by the French from ue, Latin, a fune- | - 


A ſong; apoem, It is 


In well attuned notes, a joyous /ay, Fairy Queen. 0 | 


| The whiles with a loud /ay; the thus him ſweetly | 


{ 


charm e. A Fairy Queen. | 
ny | X 

Shakefp, Temprft. | 

Ceas'd warbling, but all night tua'd her 4 lays 4 

| Milton.” 


| 


LE 
But when ſome /ay preſerment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 


Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doQors 
of the civil law, may be chancellors, officials, Se. 


La'yzs. 2. /. [from /ay.] 


1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; one body 


ſpread over another. 


A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this na- 


tural earth to nouriſh the fibres. Evelyn Kalendar. 
The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or 
layers, placed one upon another, in like manner as 
any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a flood in 
great yoni will naturally be. Woodward. 
2. A ſprig of a plant. ; 
Many trees may be propagated by layers: this is 
to be performed by ſlitting the branches a little way, 
and laying them under the mould abour half a foot ; 
the ground ſhould be firſt made very light, and, after 
they are laid, they ſhould have a little water given 
them : if they do not comply well in the laying of 
them down, they muſt be pegged down with a hook 
ortwo; and if hey have taken ſufficient root by the 
next winter, they muſt be cut off from the main 
lants, and planted in the nurſery : ſome twiſt the 
Maes, or bare the rind z and if it be out of the 
reach of the ground, hey Age a tub or baſł et near 
the branoh, which they fill with good mould, and lay 
the branch in it. Miller. 
Tranſplant alſo carnation ſeedlings, give your 
layers freſh earth, and fet them in the ſhade for a 
week. | Evelyn. 
3. A hen that lays eggs. 
: The oldeſt are NS Decal the beſt fitters, 
and the youngeſt the beſt layers. Mortimer. 
La'yMAN. #./, [lay and man.] 
1. One of the people diſtin. from the 
clergy, TINT 
Laymen will neither admoniſh one another them- 
ſelves, nor ſuffer miniſters to doit. Gov. of rhe Ton, 
Siuce a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt 
To put it out of /aymen's pow r at leaſt, 
And for their ſolemn yows prepar'd a prieſt, Dryd. 
Where can be the grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical 
landlord ſhould es pect a third part value for his lands, 
his title as antient, and as legal, as that of a layman, 
who is ſeldom guilty of giviog ſuch 'beneficial bar- 
gains? . 2 Swift. 
2. An image uſed by painters in contriving 
You are to have a Jaymarx almoſt as big us the life 
| for every figure in patticular, beſides the natural 
figure before you. Dryden. 
La"YsTALL. 2. J. A heap of dung. 
*Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corſes, like a great /ayz/ta/l-  _ 
O murdered men, which therein in, 
a : nſer. 
LAZAR. . /. [from Lazaras in the 
and peſtilential diſeaſes. | 
They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, _ 
Like loathſome /azars, by the hedges lay. Spenſer. 
Vll be ſworn, and ſworn ypon't, the ne ver ſhrowded 
any but lazars, | Shakſpeare., 
I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, 
and /atzars of the E where every figure of im- 
perſection more reſembles me. 
Life he labdurs to reine 
. "Daily, nor of his little ſtock deniee 
Fit alms to laa ars merciful aud meck. Philip. 


La'ZAR-HOUSE. IA. J. [Yazarct, Fr, Jaz- 
LAZARE'TTO. 1010 * agroe. ; —— 
laza 5 A houſe, for the reception 
_ the diſeaſed 3: a hoſpital, - + DEE 
Before his eyes appear d, ſad, noiſdme, datk,. ; 
A .azar-huuſe it ſeem'd, where were lad 

\ - Numbers of all diſeas'd.” © * 


6.8 


La'z1LY. adv. [from lazy.) 
giſhly; heavi 


11 LEY 


Vo 1 — 1 5 ” x x 
nende 


| Was it gue 


. 


2 1 41. 
METH * 1001 as 06 1 
1 " N 


— 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
It might well ſtartle * 
Our Jay unlearned faith. Rowe. 


oſpel.] 
One deformed and nauſeous wit filthy 


Dryden. 


Milter. 
LA zA Awokr. . / Ilaſerpitium. I. A plant. 
od 
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LEA 


clinations; and ſee whether he be ſtirring and active, 
or whether he /azily and liſtleſly dreams away his 


The eaſtern nations view the rifing fires, 

Whilſt night ſhades us, and fai ly retires. Creech. 
La'z1nxss, . J. [from lazy.] Idleneſs; 

-Nluggiſhneſs ; liſtleſſneſsz heavineſs in 
action; tardineſs. 3 

That inſtance of fraud and Iaxingſt, the unjuſt 
wg 8 that he could neither dig nor 
to beg too, — Rarve: - 

My fortune you have reſeued, not only from the 


* 
” 


zineſs. 2 Dryden. 
Lxa'z1Nnc, ad}, [five lazy.) Sloggiſh ; idle. 
The hands and the feet mutinied againit the belly: 
they knew no reaſon, why the one ſhould be aa g, 
and pampering itſelf with the fruit of the other's 
Jabvur, L'Eftrange. 
The fot cried, Utinam hoc cer laborare, while he 
lay /azing and lolling upon his couch. South, 
Iiir. „ /. 1 5 
The ground of this ſtone is blue, veined and ſpot- 
ted with white, and agliſtering or metallick yellow : 
* It appears to be 40 vents of, frft, a White ſparry, or 
9 alline matter; ſecondly, flakes of the golden or 
ellow tale ; thirdly, a ſhining yellow ſubſtance 3 
dis fumes off in the calcination of the ſtone, and 
caſts a ſulphuredus ſmell z fourthly, a bright blue 
ſubſtance, of great uſe among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine; and when rich, is found, 


n very little filver. oodward. 


correſpondent, with great probability, 
from @ Paife, French; but it is however 
Teutonick; ier in Daniſh, and /ofgh 
in Dutch, have the ſame meaning; and 
Spelman gives this account of the word: 
Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut teſta- 
tur Nithardus, in tres ordines ; Edhilin- 
Fos, Frilingos & Lazzos ; hoc eſt nobiles, 
nuos & ſerviles : quam & nos dif. 
tinctionem diu retinuimus. Sed Ricar- 
do autem ſecundo pars ſervorum maxima 
ſe in libertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie 
apud Anglos rarior inveniatur ſervus 
qui mancipium dicitur. Reſtat nihilomi- 
nus antiquz appellationis commemoratio. - 
Ignavos enim hodie /azie pms , 
. Idle; ſluggiſh; unwilling to woe. 
Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's /azy flight, 
Or like a lay thraſher with a flall, 
Fall geatly „ as if they ſtruck their friends. 
FM | ' Shakſpeare. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, 


es all to work, but be ly, and ſpend vi. 


wall F ö on. 
Whoſe /azy waters without motion lay. Reſcem. 
The /azyglutton ſafe at home will keep, | 
| Andulge his ſloth, and batten with his ſleep. Dryden 
Ike Eaſtern kings a /aay ſtate they keep, 
And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. Pope. 
Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 
; Whole dull brown Naiadsever ſleepin mud. ParneI. 
What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be negli- 
gedt of ſalvation themſelves | to fit down = and 


* 
oe 


unaKive. 2. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, 
Wat now'too dull and Jazy an expedient to reſiſt this 
EY, | $ WAFS 3 W Cl, ; 


"wrt - | 
\* Lv; is contraction of n 
LA. . J. [ley, Sax. a fallow; leax, Sax. a 

paſture.] Ground incloſed, not open. 
Greatiy axaſt with this pittious plea 
Mun reſted the good man on the . 
 ... Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich hr 
Ol wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas, Shak. 
The Jomncl danloakonad —— 
Doch rook upon. — {| Shakſprare's Henry v. 


* 


upon trial, to yield about dne- ſixth of coppery with 


| 


Watch him at pla » when following his on la- | | 


doth to dig and 
Sontb. 


of others, but from my own modeſty and | 


14 2. adi. {This word is derived. by-a | 


| To Leap, v. 4. preter. I led; 


"= * 2&6 


. 
. 


ABA 
thy harrow'd veing, and h 
* Wr with due cb > 


x. 


And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. Shak. 
2 Such court guiſe, - "th 
- As Mercury did firſt deviſe, | 
Wich che mincing Dryades, Ov | | 
On the lawns, and on the (var. © Men. 


The lowing herds wind lowly o'erthe r. Gray. 
LEAD. . J. [tzv, Saxon.] | 
1. Lead is the heavieſt metal ex 

and quickſilver. Lead is the ſofteſt of 
all the metals, and very | 
leſs ſo than gold: it is very little fubject 


* 


metals exce | 
vity of lead is to that of water as 11,322 
to 1000. Lead, when kept in fuſion over 
a common fire, throws upall other bodies, 
except gold, that are mixed, all others 
being _ except Mercury, which 
will not 

afterwards vitrifies with the baſer metals, 
and carries them off; in form of ſcotiæ, 
to the ſides of the veſſel. The weakeſt 
acids are the beſt ſolvents for lead: it 
diſſolves very readily in aqua fortisdilu- 
ted with water, as alſo in * The 
ſmoke of lead works is a prodigious an- 
noyance, and ſubjects both the workmen, 
and the cattle that graze about them, to 
a mortal diſeaſe, n 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears | 
Do ſcald like molten dead. Sbullſpeare. 
Of lead, ſome I can ſhew you fo like ſteel, and 

ſo unlike common lead ore, that the workmen call 
it ſteel ore, Boyle, 

' Lead is employed for the refining of gold and 
Gilver by the cupel ; hereof is made common ceruſs 
with vinegarz of ceruſs, red lead of plumbum 


uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre; of Jed, and half as 
much tin, ſolder for lead. © | Grew. 


ve. 
2. [In the pm Flat roof to walk on; 


becauſe houſes are covered with dend. 
Stalls, bulks, windows, C18" o 
Are fmother'd up, lead fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all deer A 
In earneftneſs to ſee him. ++ Shakſpeare. 
I would have the tower two ſtories, and goodly 
leads upon the top, raiſed. with ſtatues interpoſed. 


3 | 1 Bacon. 
To LEA. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with lead in any manner. 

He faſhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth 
himſelf to lead it over; and he is diligent to make 
clean the furnace. | eclefiaſticus, 

There is a traverſe placed in a loft, at the right 
hand of the chair, with a privy door, and 1 carved 
window of glaſs /eaded with gold and blue, where 


the mother ſitteth. Bacon 
ea led. 


Z 


[lzban, Saxon; leiden, Dutch. | 
1. To guide by the hand, | | 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, | 
And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt bear, | 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place 
I ſhall no leading need: *'Shatſpeare's King Lear. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox or his 
aſs from the ſtall, and lead him away to watering ? 
g | 75 1 5 0 . 
They thruſt him out of the city, 2 , lin 
unto the brow of the hill. © Luke 
2. To conduct to any place. 6 
Save to every man his wife and children, that 
# thy max lead thera away, and depart. Samuel. 
brought he me out of the way, and led me 
about the way without unto the utter gate. Ezekie!. 


| 
| 


| He maketh me to lie down in green paſtures; he 
| leadetb me beſide the Rill waters. Pſalms, | 


ao 
4 « 6 


torn ler. | 


cept gold | 


to ruſt, and the leaſt ſonorous of All the | 
t gold, The ſpecifick gra- 


ar that degtee of heat: it | 


Bill. | 


war, ' 
8. To paſs; toſpend in any certain 


2. To conduct as a commander, 
© Cyrus was beaten and flain under the leading of 


LEA 


Would you lead forth your army againſt the 
enemy, and ſeek him where he is to fight ? Spenſer. 
He turns head againſt the lion's armed jon z 
And being no more in debt to years than thou, 


Leads antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops, on 


To bloody battles. Shakjpeare's Henry iv. 
s If thou wilt have wh | 
The /eading of thy own revenges, take 


One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thau art experienc'd. Shakſpeare. 
. He /ed me on to mightieſt deeds, 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies: 
But now hath caſt me off. Milton's Agonifter. 
Chriſt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that 
he might conquer and rule nations, /ead armies, or 
poſſeſs places. f South. 
He might muſter his family up, and /ead them 


out againſt the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon 
any injury. Locke. 
4. To introduce by 


goin firſt, . 

Which may go out before them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may /ead them out, 
and which may bring them in, Numbers. 
Hlis guide, as faithful from that day, 

As Heſperus that /eads the ſun his way. Fairfax. 

5. To guide; to ſhow the method of 
attaining, 

Human teſtimony is not ſo proper to ad us into 
the knowledge of the eſſence of things, as to ac- 
quaint us with the exiſtence of things. Wares, 

To draw; to entice; to allure, 

point him a meeting, give him a ſhew of 

5 and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 

| Shakſpeare. 
The lord Cottington, being a maſter of ＋ * 
knew how to /ead him into a miſtake, and then 

drive him into choler, and then expoſe him. Clare. 

7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing 

What I did, I did in honour, 

Led by th' impartial conduct of my foul. Shat/ſp. 
He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, 
more than /ed by his own diſpoſition, to any rigour 
of actions. King Charles, 
What 1 ſay will have little influence on thoſe 
whoſe ends /ead them io wiſh the continuance of the 
| Swift. 
manner, 
The ſweet woman / cad an ill life with him. Shak. 

So ſhalt thou e 

Safeſt thy liſe, and beſt prepar'd endure 

Thy mortal paſſage when it comes, 
Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife 

Shall breed in groves, to /cadafolitary-life. Dryden. 
Luther's life was /ed up to the doctrines he 

preached, and his death was the death of the righ- 

teous. Francis Atterburys 
Celibacy, as then praRiſed in the church of 

Rome, was commonly forced, taken up under a bold 

vow, and /ed in all uncleanneſs. Francis Atterbur 
This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as dd a 

ſedentary life. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


To LEAD, v. #. 
1, To go firſt, and ſhow the way. 


I will vad on foftly, according as the cattle that 
goe th before me, and the children, be able to endure. 


A 
com 


Milton. 


a woman, whoſe wit and conduct made a great figure. 
; | 3 Temple. 
3. To ſhow the way, by going firſt, 
He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which 
was a new leading example, grown ſomewhat 
rare. Wotton. 
The way of maturing of tobacco muſt be from the 
heat of the earth or ſun 3 we ſee ſome leading of this 
in muſk>melons ſown upon a hot-bed — — 
| i con. 

The veſſels heavy- laden put to ſea | 
With proſp'rousgales, a — the way. Dryd. 


firſt place: a low deſpicable word. 


Yorkſhire takes the cad of the other counties. 
i * ) | g : * Herring, 
Ly'aps a 


ö 8 $ Fl 


u. adj, [leaben, SaxAn;] 


Lzav. 2. /. [from the verb.] Guidance; 


Geneſis. | 


* 


Ba: UEA i LEA 


* of lead | 125 * tn? | And now thut /eagu'd by an eternal bond, 
1. Made of lead. | 2. A part of a book, containing two pages. . het Mal stand de Büch botd deſigns? P57, 
This tiger-footed rage, when it hall find Happy ye /caves, when as thoſe lily hands i 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiſtneſs, will, too late, Shall handle you. : Spenſer, | Lu AG UER, Ms h [ belegger eng Dutch, ] 
Tye leaden pounds to 'g heels, Shatſp, Corivlanus, | Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 89 ; inveſtment of a town, +1 
O murth'rous ſlumber ! And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart e will bind and hoodwink him fo, that he ſhall. 
Lay 'ſt chou the /eaden mace upon my boy, Scrawl'd o'er with trifles. , Swift, ſuppoſe no other but that he is carried into the /raguer 
That plays thee muſick? Sap. * Caeſar. | 3. One fide of a double door, of the adverſaries, when we bring him to our own 
HE * ſhot * one 1 cheſe 3 againſt The two leaves of the one door were folding. 1 Kings, | tents, Shakſpeare; 
a ſtone wall, the ſpace of twenty-four paces from it, : : , 8 
74 e abs. lee n, | 4+ Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. LEAK. . J. [lech, leke, Dutch,] A breach 


Eleven ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of ſo 
pure ſilver, as is called /caf ſilver, and then the melter 
- muſt add of other weight ſeventeen pence halfpenny 


or hole which lets in water, | 


2, Heavy; unwilling; motionleſs, There will be always eyils, which no art of man 


If chou do'Rt find him tractable to us, 


roar him, nd tm rb, © e Ge een, e wa tn me | 
FEAR | eaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, is ; f | 
Be thou fo too. Shaiſpear e's Richard 111, | agtruly gold as that in an ingot. Digs on Bodies, of 1 mmm . | 
, Heavy z dull, f To LEAF, v. u. [from the noun, ] To bring * Whether ſhe ſprung a L, 1 cannot find, 
| Fee id engen berge: kg 0 beat leaes Or rhe he apr wit wine 

Sat * 1 Mooſt trees fall off the leaves at autumn; and if r that ſome rock below her bottom rent 
When 1 ſhould mount with wings of vicry, Sbalſ. not kept back by cold, would Jeaf about > to ſollice. Butdown at once with all her crew (he went, Dryden, 


Lr“ AD ER. ay from lead. ] . Breton. To LEAK. v. tn. 


4. One That ade, or 3 Lz'arLnss, adj, [from leaf.) Naked of 1. To let water in or out. \ 
2. Captain; . er. leaves. | ; They will nw us ne'er a jordan, and then we 
n my tent | f eak in your chimney, , Shak . 
L' draw the form and model of our battle, e — * 1 — _ O— Hig feet ſhould bo welded every day in old wah 
_ each _ to his ſeveral N . hiaiGif io helen.  Govrratndns of the Tongue. | —_— his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might /eak, and 
Pare % nnn. 82 k Where doves in flacks the /eafle/7 trees o'erſhade, | el in water, Hoc le. 
I have given him for u leader and ce —_— And lonely weodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. Pope. 2. To drop through a breach, or diſcon- 
““We 1 
Thoſe eſcaped by flight, not without » ſharp jeſt The frauds of men were ever ſo, \ | watery which will perhaps by degrees /cat into 
againſt their /eaders, affirming, that, as they had Since ſummer was firit /eafy. Shakſpeare. * yay W * A4 out again. Mllius. 
followed them into the field, ſo it was good reaſon | What chance, good lady, hath bereſt you thus? And f 2 50 F 4 oQ 2 heads, 
they ſhould follow them out. Hayward. — Dim darkneſs, and this labyrinth. Milton. And ex hag 161 that they burt upon em, 
When our Lycians ſee O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'cy plain, I * 4 beak eit baletul influence 
Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, The e foreſt, and the liquid main, nnn. Dryden and Lee. 
Behold our gallant Jeaders. Denham, | Extends thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs reign, Dryd. | Lx Ak ACE. 1. .. [from ca.] Allowance 
The brave /eader of the Lycian crew. Dryden. Her 15 arms with ſuch extent were fpreag, made for accidental loſs in liquid mea. 
3. One who goes firſt, Lt 1 99 oo 3 hep * air, Leg fares. ; 
Nay, k way, little gallant re erch'd in the boughs. ryden's Flower and Leaf, RA 
By 3 — — — a leader. Shasf So when ſome frelt'ring travellers retire Lg'a KY, adj, [from leak, 
4. One at the head of any party or faction: 8 Alan . * 55 1. Battered or pierced, ſo as to let water 
araba, Braſilian ſtream; ner tal f 1 55 
33 Wharton was the leader A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth, Philips. 1 our, Thou'rt ſo leaky, ( 
"Pos ſa of a ſenate are enſlaved by LEAGUE. #. fo [/igue, Fr, Lee, Lat.! A That wemuſt leave thee to thy ink ing 1 for 1 
' three or four /eaders, ſet to get or to keep employ- mr gy * combination either of The 3 thee, 8 2 Ant. and Cleop. 
ments. W * Swift. intereſt or friendſhip, - ; reel outh could zive, 
ö GT , 22 ; a k through you like a /eaky ſieve 
'ADING. r 47. » You peers, continue this united league: N veer 8 in n 
AC SHES ” 42 ticipial adj. Principal; [ every dener ect an embaſſage * | ol yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might, Dry. 
1 er 4 1 hi N r From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 2, Loquacious; not cloſe. 
p "abr __ * 2 9 1 And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n, Women are ſo /caky, that I have hardly met with 
bows , Porky . Bos *** — fer ny , Pope - Since 1 have made my friends at peace on earth. SH. one that could not hold her breath longer than ſhe 
ra ical part, that determines the 7 75. he We come to be ififormed by yourſelyes, could keep a ſecret, "Eftrange, 


|. Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private per- What the conditions of grew. eee Shakſ. | To LIAN. v. 2, preter. leaned or leant. 


4 : Thou ſhalt be in /cague with the ſtones of the field; : k 2 | 
www Dug APD res ut and the beaſts of the field ſhall be at peace with thee, ; re. TS. 
— 5 : | | 2 J. I. 2 incline againſt ; to reſt again 
EADING-STRINGS, #. /. [/cadand firing. ] Go break thy {ragie with Baaſha, that he may de- Tear thine aged back againſt mine arm, 
Strings by which children, when they | part from me. 2 Chronicles, ind in that cale I I tell thee my diſeaſe, Shakſp. 
learn to walk, are held from falling. It is a great error, and a narrowneſs of mind, to | Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gordi- 
Sl ad = d ILY x 4 ws, | ths that ey 15 n do on * | — 888 2 a us, a þ ov raving | 
iT, i - | another, except there be either an union in ſove- na an altar. Feacham on Dratulng. 
Like /eading-firings, till they can walk rel — 8 unRtion in pats or leaguer 7 ere | The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above 
| Wa he ever able w TY withou 1 12 5 77 are ot bands of ſociety and — ah er. — length, becauſe they lean unto — — 
by his hobbliagand his Gnking?- Ja. eee whom my coun ;c | Vere mn ivicy orptes fa hg vouny, | 
LY'aDMAN., /. ¶ le and n.] One who bi: S NIN ol op hoyod, * 3 Then ſhook his head, that ſhook the . 
o . 7 * 5 n . : . | 
begins or leads a dance, . Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate „ Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting and o'erſpent,. | 
Such a light and mettled dance I } © Purſuethishated race; and let there be His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant, Dryd. 
Saw you never, | I 'Twixtusand them no leagus nor amity. Denbam. If God n all ow! —_ jars 76 on 
And by leadmen for the nonce,, __ Io LEAGUE, wv. x. T ite rtain profit us nothing ; every other ſupport will fajl und. 
That 45 round like grindle ſtanes, Ben Jauſen. 5 5 to L fe M ME us 2 I 10 — it, and deceive us in 
Lz"ADWORT, . /- [plumbage. ] A plant.. Whereſcaudand falſhood invade ſociety, the band hen leaning o'er the rails be muſing hood. Grey. 
LEAF, 2. /. leaves, plura? [leap, Saxon; ſently breaks, and men are put to a loſs where to Mid the central depth of black' ning woods, * 
leaf, Dutch. 1 OY * 1 lens, Fr.. | South, High 2 * theatre around * 
1. The green deciduous parts of plants and abar - - ane een homſon, 
" 6:3 5 | 1- A league; leuca, Lat. from lech, Welſh ; | 2. To propend; to tend toward, | | 
nf te fas of mans deset | | © Rope at nn. Ge. e mere jt, 204 eee. 
The tender leaver of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. | end of every league. | anden. + 
d FL | | . Spenſer 
I | Shakſpeare. | 2. length containi Bs a penſer. 
A man ſhall ſeldom fail of hayi E 4 : ee fore of | 175 Ng three Truſt 9 Lord with all thine heart {ns 1 i 
* by his graft the ſame yeat in which his inciſion is 4 5 ; | "mu wort ine own underſtanding. „ Freer. 
made, if his graft have bloſſom bude; whereas if it | U, Ete the ſhips could meet by twice . . | - A defire /caning to either ſide, bis the - 
| 7 ; er, We were encount'red by a mighty rock. $ are. | ment ſtrangely. ' Watts, 
, were only /zaf buds; it will not bear fruit till the | Ev , 
ſecond ſeaſon. | Bil. „n Italy, though many a/cague remote, - I 43, To be in a bending poſture. | 
Thoſe things which are removed to a diſtant view, |, 12 didnt echo anſwer'd. - | + Addifon. | She leans me out at her miſtreſs's chamber win- 


ought to make but one maſs; as the leave the LI“ AGU ED. ad. (from / u.] Confede- dow, bids me a the times good night. SH 
SSD TIT YO W lf 


ON 


LEA 


Wearled: with length of ways, and worn with toil, 


Sbe laid her down; and /canjn 
Invok'd the cauſe of all her m 


The gods came downward to behold the 2 
Sharp“ ning "their ſights, and /caning from their ſtars, 


. 
Lax. adj, Chlæne, Saxon. ] 


12 * on her 17 


1. Not fat ; meager; wanting fleſh; bare. 


boned, 


You tempt the fury of my three attendants, - 
Lean famine, quartering eel, and climbing fire, 
Shakſpeare. 
Ln rawebon'd raſcals ! who would eber ſuppoſe, - 
They had ſuch courage and audacity! Shakſpeare. 
Lean-look prophets whiſper fearful chang. | 
Shakſpeare, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, | 
With full as many ſigus of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. 1 4 
Seven other kine eame up out of the fivet, 
favour'd and /an-fleſhed. Gauche. 


Let a phyſician beware how he purge after hard | 


2 weathers and in a lean body, without _ 


8 fetch their precepts from the eynic tub, 
Praiſing the lean, and ſallow, abitinence. Milton. 
— that Ad raſtus, and the lean- look d pro 
Are joint conſpirators. Dryden and Lee. 
Lean people often ſuffer for want of fat, as ſat 
people hes by obſtruction of the veſſels. Arbuthnor. 
No laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 
But hagger'd grief, A er ſallow care, 
Dwell on my brow. o Fane Shore. 
2 Not unctuous; thin; hungry. 
There are two chief Linde of terreſtrial liquors, 
"thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are /can 
and more earthy, like common water. Burnet. 


3. Low ; poor: in oppoſition to great or | 


rich, 


| A tw action rend us. Shakſp, Ant, and Cleop. 

3 4. Jejune; not comprehenſive; not em- 

| belliſned: as, a lean diſſertation. 
Lzan. #. /. That part of ſleſn which con- 


fiſts of £ muſcle without the fat. 


Wich razors keen we cut our paſſage clean | 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of ſean. Fargubar. 


1 ale. from lau.] Meagerly ; | 5 


without plumpneſs. 
Lö aNN E88. 3. /. [from lean.] 
1. Extenuation of body ; want of fleſh ; 
meagerneſs. . 
If thy Jeanneſs loves ſuch food, 
There are thoſe, that, for thy ſake, 


Do h. Ben Junſan. 


id dejectures, leaungſe, and weakneſs. 
07 Arbuthnot. 


2. Want of of — ; thioneſs; 1 


ier, whoſe large ſtyle 
— 2 8 nneſt of his os Seip. 
Te, Lear. v. u. {bleapan, Saxon; loup, | 
| d ard 
1. 1 mp; to move upw or progreſ- 
: * Gvely without change of the feet. 


we ligy 


If { could win a lady av-tenp-frogy or by valtng Ii 


ben, ſaddle with m byes. my l om 


2 
map iuto a wife. Sha 


Henry v. 


than without z. for that the weight, if . 
portiopable, ſtrengtheneth the ſine ws by contr. 
- them. In /caping with weights, the arms are firſt 
- caſt backwards and then forwards with ſo much the 
ik for the bands go backward before they 
es their riſe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Lt 4 it. Cuy. 
. Thrice from the ground.the 


wield 
8 Her brandith'd.laoce. Dou And. 
2. To ruſh wich vehemence. 8 5 
© God changed the ſpirit of the king into mildnefs, | 
s ina feat from his throne, and took: her 
D 


he 15 8 


5 which combin'd us was nholt greats and let | 


1 


ms 


The ſymptoms of 00 great fluidity are excels of | | _ 
univerſal. ſecretions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, |" 


A man eaperh: better pith weights ro his hands 5 


deap'd, was ſeen. to . 


. Eſther. 


LEA: 


- After he went into the tent, and found her'not, | 


he leaped out to the people. Judiib. 
| He ruin upon ruin heaps, _ 
And'on me, like a furious giant, bas: * 


Strait leaping ſrom his Wel, he rais'd me up, - 


'S> To bound; to ſpring. | 
Rejoice ye in that day, and /eap for joy. 
am warm' d, my heart 


Leapr at the trumpet's yoice, and burns ſor glory. 


Addi 4 

4. To fly; to ſtart. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Þ 2 from his eyes: ſo looks the chaſed lion 

5 the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes him nothing.  Shak/p, Henry vn. 
Out of his mouth g9 burning . and ſparks 
of fire leap out. 


To LR XF. v. mn | 
t. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. 


for the ſaving of his country, E Efrange. 

- As one condemn'd to /eap a precipice, - 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth — 
Stops ſhort. 

She dares purſue, if they 4 lead: 

As their example ſtill prevails, 

She tempts the ſtream, or Laps the pales. Pris. 
2, To compreſs, as beafts. 

Too ſoon they muſt not feel the ſting of love: 

Let him 7 leap the cow. Dryden's Georg. 
Leae. ». J. [from the verh.] 
1. Bound; jump; act of leaping. 

2. Space paſſed by leaping. 

After they have carried. their riders ſafe over all 
leaps, and, through all dangers, what comes of them 
in the end but to be broken-winded . L' Eftrange. 

Sudden tranſition. | 

Wickedneſs. comes on by degrees, as well as 


— 


another are unnatural. L' Eftrange, 
The commons wreſted. even the power ot 4 4 
a king intirely out of the hands of the nobles; 
which was ſo great a /eap, and cauſed ſuch a convul- 
| fo in the ſtate, that the conſtitution could not 
| ar. 
| 4. An affault of an animal of p 2 75 
The cat made a leap at the mouſe.. Aae 
. Embrace of animals. | 
How ſhe cheats her bellowing lover's eye 
The ruſhing Zap, the doubtfulprogeny.. Dryden. 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping, 
1 it were an eaſy leap 
bright honour From the . moan. 


5 
* 


& 


Sbalſpeare. 
Lou take a precipiee for no /« 2 er, 1 
And. o your own deſtruction. Shakſp. 


Behold that dreadful downfal.of a rock, 
Where yon old fiſher views. the waves from TIM 
. "Tis the convenient zap I mean to try. Dryden. 
LzAP-FROG. 2. /. [leap and Hg.] A play 
of children, f which they imitate the 
jump of frogs. _ 
I 1 could win a * at leh} frog, 1 ſhould 
quickly leap into a wife. $4 r 2 v. 
LI rte. 1. 


ee is e year andiſo 
called hom. its /caping a day more that Jear chan in 
Aa common 


ar: 

days, but * 366 and then Februa 
hath * ich in common years hath but 28. 
Nana :year you have this ruſe: 
| Divide — 43 ER ſhall be 
For leap-year ©; I, 2 

The wifes of the wacs-of 
ik 


of the week is miſſed 3 28, if on one /year the 


do Weddeſday. 


That the fon: conſiſteth of 365 aps almoſt 


* 


br fe 3 0 
70 ARN. v. 4. rd. Saxon.] 

1. To gain the knowledge or {kill of. 

| Learn a * of the. GT 


| 2 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


” hat the common year has 751 


Every man Is not of a canſtitution to /eap a gulf | 


virtue; and ſudden {caps from. one extreme to | 


E hq 


of March be on Monday, it will on the next | 
year be on Tueſday, but on rap yrar it will leap | 


h.ſfix hours 55 


fix hours, 8 minutes; w 
omitted will, in proceſs of time ly deprave the | 
compute z and a a 8 the Waere 


— t 


[ 


LE A 
He, in a 4 time than was thought poſſible, 
learned both to ſpeak and write the Arabian tongue. 
Knolles. 
' Learn, wretches ! learx the motions of the mud, 
And the great moral end of human kind. Dryden. 
- - You may rely upon my tender care, 
To keep him far from perils of r 
All he can learn of me, will be ta weep! A. 2 
2. To teach. [It is obſervable, that in 
many of the European languages the 
ſame word fignifies to learn and to- 
teach; to ain or impart knowledge, ] 
This ſenſe is now obſolete. 


He would learn 
The lion ſtoop to him in lowly wiſe, #84 
A leſſon hard. Spenſer's Fairy acer: 


' You taught me language, and my protit on't 

Is, I know how to curſe: the red plague rid you, 

For learning me your language. Shak/p, Tempeſt... 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one, 

Have /earn'd, me how to brook this patiently. Sal. 
Haſt thou not /earn'& me how 


To make perfumes 2; Shaiſpeare's Cymbeline. 
7 LEARN. .. To take Natterer. 
with of. | 


Take my yoke upon you, and Harn of me z for 
I am meek and lowly. Matthew. 

In imitation of ſounds, that Man ſkould be the 
teacher is no part of the matter; for birds will Tarn 


one of 3 Bacon's Natural Hi fory. 
L#AzNED. 2 [from /earr.] | 
1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which 
way the learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence + 
Suck labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, | 
Amaze th” unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 


Po * 
The /4arned met with free approach, 6 
. they came not in a coach. Soft, 
ſt account is given of them by their o. W- 
authors: but I truſt more to the table of the learned 
biſhop of Bath. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Skilled ; ſkilful, knowing: with ir. 
Though ain dt in arms, n in martial 
arts, 
Thou chuſeſt not to con men but hearts, Gran. 
3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtin from 
other knowledge... 

Till a man can judge whether they. be truths or 
no, his underſtanding is but little improved: and 
thus men of much reading are greatly arg" Þ 5 
max be little knowing. Loc te. 

LAN ADI. adv. [from learned. 1 With 
knowledge; with ſkill, 

The W (0 d his axes but le, mad. . 
E &. 


þ ; 


| Much 
He ſpoke; s learnedly, forlife ; but at 
| $94, either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shak 
| ry coxcomb ſwears as /earnedly as they, Swi ift, . 
een 1 /. [from learn. 
1, Literature ; {kill in languages or 


generally ſcholaſtick know — C 

.  Learnin "g hath, its infancy, when it is 8 

- childiſh; chen its youth, when luxuriant and juve- 
nile ; then its ſtrength of. years,. when ſolid ; and, 
ith its old agej when dry and exhauſt. Bacom 

| o tongue or n thou haſt no pretence 

| Learning thy taſent is, but mine is ſenſe, - Prior. 

| As Moſes 'was learned in all the wiſdom of the 


ar; 


| Egy ians, ſo it is manifeſt from this chapter, thats 


St. Paul was .a great ann of 
. lie thing good or bad. 9 
2. Skill in any thin or had. | 
An art of eee 5 way of ſcorn, a learn - 
| bong wherewith we were wo thence forewarned, 
+ that the miſerable times Wb er we are fallen | 
' ſhould abound. br + 55 Hooker. 
Lu'annan, 2. /. from lum. J. One who 
is yet in his udiments; one who is ag- 
© quiring ſome new art or knowledge. 
The late learners cannot ſo. well take me ple 
except it be in ſome minds ir ſuffered 
themſelves to in. Bucon. 


| i ND 5 ** 1 
practiſed artiſt can. 


. —* << 008 waa * 


LEA Re LEA 


LEASE, 3. / ¶ laiſſer, French. Spelman. Trading free ſhall thrive again, LEATHER-MOUTHED, adj. [leather and 


a 


140 . in confiderati Not teaſings lewd affright the ſwain. Gay. W 
” 4 Dane ; ER A temporary polleſſon LEAST. adj. the ſuperlative of little, Ilæyx, By a /eather-moutbed fiſh, I mean ſuch as have 
DT IE Lake as lands | Saxon. This word Wallis would perſuade | their teeth in their throat; as, the chub or cheven, 
n + he 1 us to write 4%, that it may be analogous 1 Walton's Angler, | ' 
It were a ſhame to let this land by leaſe.. Shakſp. | to 1%; but ſurely the profitis not worth | LE'ATHERN, adj. [from /eather.] Made of | 
Lords of the world have but for life their /ea/e, the change.] Little beyond others; leather. $ 


I aw her hand; ſhe has a leatbern hand, 
A free-ſtone colour'd hand: I verily did think ) 
That her old gloves were on. Shakſpeare.. 


And that too, it the leſſor pleaſe, muſt ceaſe. Dex. ſmalleſt, | 


I have heard a man tail: with contempt of | | 5 
re than the 1 Th I am not worthy of the lea, of all the mercies. 


- i ſhewed to thy ſervant. Genefis. on | 8 
es eee , fee 
2. Any Ok dien 1d Macherh greateſt than he has of the Jeg ſpace. Locke. Fronts ah _ — wy ae 5 ane 8 2 5 
Shall live the leaſe of nature. Sbalſpeare. Leas r. adv. In the loweſt degree; in a In filken or in /eathern purſe retain 
Thou to give the world inereaſe, degree below others; leſs than any other | A ſplendid ſhilling. Philips. 
Short ned haſt thy own life's /eaſe, Milton, [| WAY, | L&'aTHERSELLER. 2. /. [leather and 
To LEASE. v. a. from the noun.] To let He refoly'd to wave his ſuit, | ſeller.) He who deals in — and 
by leaſe. 1 9 N play 1 + light. Hudibras. vendi ie 
, X v'n that avert ; | chuſe it not; * , . AL IONS. 
: dk ants ” 88 my W er But taſte it as the /eaft unhappy lot. Dryden. | L&'ATHERY. adj. [ from leathgr.] Reſem- 
bi tithes tr the vicar, 4 Page Nr | 
3 8% on your friendſhip, than he who /eaft deſerves it on | Wormius calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin.) | - Grew. 


To LE ASB. v. n [ lejen, Dutch.] To all other accounts than his due ſenſe of it. Pope. 


lean; to gather what the harveſt men To ſay no more; not to Leaves. 2. J. [lepe, Saxon; from lypan, 


I am ſworn brother to a lea of drawers, and can | . - 
call them all. by their Chriſtian names. Shakſpeare, all that wget be ſaid, | 
Some thought when he did gabble | Whether ſuc 


At LEAST | to grant | 
leave. wo demand or affirm m 5 
k She in harveſt us'd to {eaſe 3 At the LieasT. e * Nc 1. Grant of liberty; permiſſion; allowance. 
But harveſt done, to chare- work did aſpire, At LRAST WISE y , By your leave, Ireneus, notwithſtanding all this 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire: at the loweſt degree. your careful toreſight, methinks I ſee an evil lurk 
Y Dryden, He who tempts, though in vain, at leaſt aſperſes uneſpied. . Spenſer. 
Las ER. 2. / [from- l-aſe.] Gleaner; the Ie 1 1 *. hen him his deareſt Una did behold, 
6 ö RE To oh Js f 
: gatherer after the reaper. | More than a ; at leaſt on her betowed | k er e Laney A "_— 
There was no office which a man from England Too much of ornament, in outward ſhow *+ | * E we 5 
- might not have; and I looked upon all who were Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. Milton. „„ 9 * . * 
"a Om as only in the condition of leaſe 6 7 Upon the malt they ſaw a young man, at /eaft if Of Sylla's ſway, when the free ſword took /eave , 
0 | 5 Fy F of wife. he were a man, who lat as on horſeback. Sidney, To act all that it would, Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
LEASH. 2. he L , French; keiſe, Dutch; Every effect doth after a ſort contain, at eaſt wiſe Thrice happy ſnake ! that in her ſleeve 
laccio, Italian. N "ECT reſemble, the cauſe from which it proceedeth. May boldly creep 3. we dare not give 
. leather thong, by which a falconer | 1 ah the e 2 . we” Nen. . ſo unconfin's a leave. Waller. 
| holds his hawk, or a courſer leads his | Ay iy he pays the promiſe of a Gol. — Pope. | Offended that we fought without his ewve, > 
greyhound. ; Hanmer. The remedies, if any, are to be propoſed from a] He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew. Dr den 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, conſtant courſe of the milken diet, continued at One thing more I crave leave to offer Ken 1 * 
. Even like à fawning greyhound in the Je leaft a year. Temple. logiſm, before I leave it. TOE | 
To let him — will. | Shakſpeare. | A tiend may deceive à creature of more excel- I uſt have leave to be grateful to any who 3 | 'S 
1 7 at L was, I am; lenecy than himſelf, at /eaff by the tacit permiſſion me, let him be never ſo obnoxious to any party : 4 
More ſtraining on, for plucking back ; not following | of the omniſcient Being. Dryden. nor did the tory party put me to the 1 5 [2 
1 leaſh 2 Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 2, It has a ſenſe implying doubt; to ſay alking this ld, EF | — 
a A de ume. no more; to fay the leaſt; not to ſay | 2. Farewel; adieu. In this ſenſe leave is 


pa” | permiſſion to depart. | | 
virtue ſpent now fail'd © Take leave and part, for you muſt part forthwith, 


Th' ad heard three labourers of Babel, 1 New angels to create, it they at leaf 8 ; | Sbakſp. 
Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce + 3 N mow; . Milton. | Evils that take /cave, > 3 
A leaſh of languages at once: Hudibras, | t uſeful. obſervations be at lea ſome part of | On their departure, moſt of all thew evil. Shak/, 
Thou art a living comedy; they are a /eafh of | the ſubject of your converſation. alis. There is turther compliment of leave tak ing be- 
: dull devils, +: n Dennis” Letters. Lt'asy. adj, [This word ſeems formed | tween France and him. Shatſpeare's King ar. 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in | from the ſame root with Iiir, French Here my father comes;. | 
general. | or looſe. ] Flimſy ; of weak texture. Not | Gestose biefling is a double graces upbare. 
The raviſhed. ſoul being ſhewn ſuch game, would] in ue. Teh mon” |.  Qceabion fark upon þ oran wave: Shakſpeare. 
keeak tholsYealirn that os her to the body, B min ue, But, my dear nothings, take your leave, 
ern n e oyle, le never leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be Jeſt | No longer mult you me deceive. Suckling. 
T6 ASM Ye Ga Wires the noun. ] To ' . joofeand leaſy. * * Afﬀcham's Schralmaſter. Many ſtars may be viſible in our hemiſphere, |, 
bind; to hold in a ſtring. | Le” a; £ Ihe axon: lagr, that are not ſo at preſent; and many ſhall take {rave 
| Then ſhould the warlike How, like himſelf, REG! = wk den, . 1 nds of our horizon, and appear unto ſouthern habita- 7 
pare; the port of N wm at * heels, 3 1. b 00 ed hi Fre WITT NCR tions. 0 Brown, "A 
aſht in like hounds Id famine, ſword and 1. d 4 i {To Leave..v. a. pret. 7% 1 „ 2 
Crouch ſor employment. Shakſpeare's Henry ag He was a. hairy man, and. girt with a girdle of To Leave Sd P t N ; { have left 4 . 
mY ern. FI 2 Kier. | [Of the derivation of this word the . 
Lane. s. J. [leafe, Saxon. ] Lies; And if two boots ketp out the weather, * ctymologiſts give no ſatisfactory aß - 1 
A falſchood, W . What need you have two hides of leather # Prior. | count. ene 48 1 
O ye ſons of men, how long will ye haye ſuch 2. drin: ironically e 1 | : | 
pleaſure in vanity, and feek after leafing f Pſalms, | ©* R 1 8 1 e eee 1. To quit; to ſorſakke. 130 
He mongſt ladies would their fortunes read E s! 5 (Foe. _ Sn A man ſuall leave his father and his mother, and 
; Out of their hands, and merry /eafings tell. Hubb. | XeP% ſome /ea! 1 behind. EE if | cleave to his wiſe. | Ceneſir. 
le hates foul legung: and vile flattery, | 3. It is often uſed in compoſition tor | If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, 
"Two filthy blow in noble gentery. Hubberd's Tale, | leather, © MY. Euvy them not their palates with the ſwine. B. Fox. 


That falſe pilgrim which that /zafing told, TH be the e curds, een 2, o deſett; to abandon. f | 
Was indeed old Archima Fatry Queen, His cold thin drink out of his /eather bottle: [ He that is of an unthankful mind, will e 


o. 
n ever vert my friend 44 | Is far beyond a.prince's delicacies. Shakſpeare..| him in danger that delivered him. Eccigbaſlicus. 
41 pling Ree: nay, ſometimes, L#'ATHERCOAT. . / [leather and coar, ] 3. To depart from, without action: as, 1 


Would without lapſing ſu f * A | 
Like to a bowl u on a ſubtle ground I -An apple with a tough rind. Le things as. I found them. . 
I've tumbled paſt the throw; and in A J * There is a diſh of /eathercoats for you. Sha. When they were departed trom him, they left 
oriolanus. | T,g'a THERDRESSER. 2. / | lather and] him in great diſeaſes. 2 Chronicles. 


Have almeſt 0 the legſing. Shakſp. 3. 
As ſolks, quot Richard, prone to leaſing, 2 drefer.) He who prepares leather >. be . To have remaining at death. # 


Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleaſin k a ere 

Thea. prove what they have ks alerted. * l who manufactures hides for uſd. ; hve be of them that have left a > op! * 

Nor care to have their lie deſerted: © He removed to Cumz; and by the way was en- them. . ebeji Ne. — 7 

Till their,own dreams at length deceive hem, | tertained at the houſe of oge Tychius, à /earber- | 5» Not to deprive „ | 

And oft repeating they believe hem.  * Prior. |, dafiir. Pope. | "They Kill have 4% me the grovidence.of God, _ 
k „ n r nnn, ß 5 a F 8 1 th 73 
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7. Not to carry away. 


experience. 


' * Reaſon's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who aſſert 


. '* deal of judginent, 


LE A 5 


to them too. a 
6. To ſuffer to remain. 1 
If it be done without order, the mind compre- 


eden the promiſes of the goſpel, and wy charity | 


Ta lor. 


hendeth leſs that which is ſet down ; and beſides, it | 


deaveth a ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſaid than 
* "Ih * | Bacon. 
. Theſe things muſt be J uncertain. to farther 
diſcoveries in future ages. . Abbot. 
Who. thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent 
belongs, he leaves out of the reach of any one to 
diſcover from his writings. 


| Phey encamped againſt them, and deſtroyed the 
increaſe of the „ and 4% no ſuſtenance for 
Iſrael. 8 Judges. 
He ſhall. eat the fruit of thy cattle ; which alſo 
Ay! nat leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. 
aſtius gave ſtrict commandment, that they 
ſhoyld ſeave behind them unneceſſary baggage. 
8. To reject; not to chooſe, 
Ia all the common incidents of life, 
* jour, I can take or cave. 
9. To fix as a token or remembrance, 
This Leave with my reader, as an occaſion for 
him to conſider, how much he may be N 
. 


Steele. 


, 


10. To bequeath; to give as inheritance, 
That peace thou /cav?f# to N line, 
That peace, Oh happy ſhade! ever thine, 


Dr 
11. To give up; to reſign, 3 
Teh alt — glean . thou (Walt 
leaue them for the poor and ſtranger. iticus. 
If a wiſe man were /zf? to himſelf, and his own 
choice, to wiſn the greateſt good to himſelf he could 
deviſe; the ſum of all his wiſhes would be this, That 


there were juſt ſuch a being as God is. Ti/lotfor. 


12. To permit without interpoſition, | 
Whether Eſau were a vaſſal, I leave the reader 
x to judge. Locke. 


13. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. 
Let us return, leſt my father leave caring ſor the 
aſſes, and take thought for us. 
14. To L 


AVE of. To deſiſt from; to 
forbe . 


Ar. 
doing © 


point. 


cke 
Ia proportion as old age came on, he &f? off fox- | 


hunting. 


5 Spettalor. 
15. To LEAVE of To forſake. 


He began to leave off ſome of his old acquaint- 

| -ance, his roaring and —— about the —.— : he 

| ut on a ſerious 7 

a To LS AVE out, To omit; to neglect. 

I am ſo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 

1 leave ont ceremony. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

VNou may partake : I haye told em who you are. 
E ſhould be loth to be /t our, and here too. 


| B. Jon ſon. 

What is ſet down by order and diviſion doth de- 

Mmonſtrate, that nothing is Jef? out or omitted, but 

+ = © Befriend till utmoſt end 

O allthy dues be done, and none left out, 
re 

From her cabin -Hole pee p. Million. 
We aſk, if dose vere n 


/ Phat we the world's exiſtence may conceive, 
Though we one atom out of matter /rave # Blackm, 
{ always thought this paſſage fi owt with a great 
Tucca and Varius, as it ſeems 
to contradict a part in the ſixth ZEncid. Addiſon. 
To LEAV B. v. 2. es a n 
1. To ccaſe; to deſiſt. 


4 
* 


She e and I leave to be, 
Weder d, e d, de l ben alive, Shot 
d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd alive. \ 
And face, This buſineſs fo 1 f is done, of 
Let us not /eave till our own be won. $ 


| He began at the eldeſt; „ . 
LF — Et 4 ; ſ { 


2. ToLeave of To deſiſt. 9 WR 
0 Grittus, hopiag that they in the caftle would not 


1. 


hold out, 4% to batter or undermine it, where- 
| with he perceived he little prevailed, | | Knolles, 


+ 


Locte. 


1 Samuel. | 


If M occaſion, you bid him /cave off the | 
. afar Fw you muſt” be ſure to WW the | 


- Arbuthnot. | 
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LEC 
But when you find that vi heat 
Leave of, * another — wait. Raſcom. 
3. Te LEAVI of. To ſtop. 
Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 
But ſtill beget new miſchiefs in their courſe, Daniel. 
To LEAVE. v. 3. [from levy; lever, 
French.] To levy; to raiſe: a corrupt 
word, made, I believe, by Spenſer, for a 
rhime, 05 | 
| 0 2 | 
An army ſtrong ſhe leav'd, 
To war-on thoſe which him had of his realm 
bereav'd. 
LI AVID. adj. from leaves, of leaf. ] 
1. Forniſhed with foliage. 
2. Made with leaves or folds, 


1 will looſe the loins of kings, to o before him 
the two leaved gates. n Iſalab. 


LEAVEN. . /. ¶lewain, Fr. ware, Lat. | 
1. Ferment mixed with any body to make 
it light ; particularly uſed of four dough 
mixed in a maſs of ror 
It ſhall not be baken with /caven, Leviticus. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eaſieſt 


digeſted ; and thoſe unfermented, by barm or leaven, | 


are hardly_digeſted. 


Floyer. 


2. Any mixture which makes a general 


change in the maſz; it generally means 


ſomething that depraves or corrupts that | 


with which it is mixed. 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrongly of 
the old leaven of innovations. ing Charles. 


To LE'AVEN. v. . [from the noun, ] 
1, To ferment by ſomething mixed. 


You muſt tarry the /cav'ning. Sbalſ. 
Whoſoever eateth leauened bread, that ſoul ſhall 
be cut off. | Exodus. 


Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers 


do extremely move appetites. - Bacon. 
2. To taint; to imbue. | 
That cruel ſomething _—_ 


Corrodes, and /cavers all the reſt. * Prior. 


Lz, AV ER. 2. / [from /eave,] One who de. 


ſerts or forſakes. 
Let the world rank me in regiſter 


A maſter-/eaver, and a fugitive, Shakſpeare. 


cke. | LE AVES. u. /. The plural of leaf, 
Paris fit for the nouriſhment of man in plants 
are, ſeeds, roots, and fruits ; for /eaves they give no | 


nouriſhment at all. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ly'avincs. 2. /. [from leave.] Remnant; 
relicks; offal; refuſe: it has no ſingular. 
My father has this morning call'd together, 


| To this poor hall, his little Roman ſenate, | 
The leavings of Pharſalia. Addiſon's Cato. 
Then who can think we'll quit the place, 


Or ſtop and light at Chloe's head, 
With ſcraps and /eavinge to be fed ? 
LaLa vv. di. [from leaf.) Full of leaves; 
covered with leaves: /cafy is more uſed. 
Strephon, with /eavy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear, 
. For he then choſen was the dignity ß, 
Of village lard that Whitſontide to bear. Sidney. 
Now, fear enough: your /eavy ſcreens throw 


down, : 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakſpeare- 


To Loch. v. a. | lecher, Fr.] To lick over. 


| a | gamer 
| Haſt thou yet /eched the 9 $7 
With the love juice? _ bal ſpeare. 
LECHER. 2. /. [Derived by Skizzer from 
 duxure, old French: laxurim is uſed in 
the middle ages in the ſame ſenſe.] A 
whoremaſter. e % oa 
I will now take the /eacher ; he's at my houſe; 
he cannot ſcape me. + Sha 
ou, like 8 leteber, out of whoriſh loins. 
Are pleas d to breed out your inheritors. Shakſp. 
The /echer ſoon transforms his miſtreſs 3 now. 
In Io's place appears a lovely cow. 
The fleep er Wenne ee 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


kinds of /cavenings, and ſeaſonings; fo that ſome | 


Swift. | 


Mere. 


LED 


- » She yields hercharms _ 
To that fair Jetcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope. 
To LX CHER. v. 2. [from che aoun.] To 
whore, ' 
Die for adultery? no. The wren goes to't, and 
the ſmall gilded fly does /etcher in m f 
Out eats all day, and Jetchers all the night. 
— B. Jonſon. 


Le'cytrovus. adj. [from /echer.] Lewd ; * 


luſtful. | 
The ſapphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its beauty, 
when worn by one that is /echerows ; the emerald” 
ſhould fly to pieces, if it touch the ſkin of any un- 
chaſte perſon. 15 Der bam. 
Læ'chROU SLIT. -adv, [from lecberous.] 

Lewdly ; luſtful 7. 
Lz'cueRovsNEss z. /#® [from lecherout.] 

Lewdneſs, +” 
Le'cayERy, 2. % [from lecher. ] Lewdneſs ; 
buſt, | | 

The reſt welter with as little ſhame in open. 
lechery, as ſwine do in the common mire. Aſcbam. 
Againſtſuch lewdſters, and their /ecbery, 

Thoſe that betray them do no treachery, Shakſpeare, 
Le'cT1ON. #. J. [lefio, Lat.] A reading; 
2 xariety in copies. 

Every critick has his own hypotheſis ; if the com- 
mon text be not favourable to his opinion, a various 
lectian (ſhall be made authentick. Malis Logick, 


LE'CTURE. 2. /. lecture, French.] 


1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſub. 


Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruſtick 
lecture unto him, how to feed his beaſts before noon, 
and where to ſhade them in the extreme heat, Sid. 


Wrangling pedant, 

When in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 
Your /e&ure ſhall have leiſure for as much; Shat/. 
When letters from Cæſar were given to Rulticus, 
he refuſed to open them till the philoſopher had 
done his Icturet. Taylors Holy Living. 
Virtue is the ſolid good, which tutors ſhould not 
only read /zfures and talk of, but the labour and 
art of education ſhould furniſh the mind with, and 
faſten there. | Locke, 


2. The act or practice of reading; pe- 
ruſal. | 


In the lecture of holy ſeripture, their apprehen- 


fions are commonly confined unto the literal ſenſe 
of the text. : Brown, 


3. A magiſterial reprimand ; a pedantick 


| Bo e. | 
| Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. Addiſon, 
To Ly/cTurE, v. a, | from the noun. ] 
1. To inſt ruct formally, | 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 
To Le'cTuRE, v. 2. To read in publick; 
to inſtruct an audience by a formal ex- 
planation or diſcourſe; as, Wallis /e&ured 
On eometry. 2 
 Lu/cTurER., nf. [from lecture. 
1. An inſtructor; a teacher by way of 
2. A preacher in a church hired by the 
pariſh to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. 


a ledt urer recommended by them, and there 
not one orthodox. or famed man recommended, 
was preſently required to attend upon the com- 
mittee, | | ; Clarendon. 
Lge'CTURESH1P. *. / [from ladure.] The 
office of: a lecturer. 8 | 
He got a {e&ure/bip' in town of fixty a- 
a . conſtantly in parti wife 
Lep. The part, pret. of lead. 
Then ſhall they know that I am the Lord your 
God, which cauſed them to be 4 into captivi 
| among the heathen. | Fe. 


and they that ate led of them are deſtyed. Tab. 
As Jn vegetables and anfmals; 0 


1 


| t his chaps the froth es tiſe. 
cer p3 1 
. Dum. 


% 


© bodies, not ted by ſeed, it is the colour we 
bor pot ore gt: 


1 


ght. Shakſe - 


If any miniſter refuſed to admit into his church 


The leaders of this people cauſe them to err, 
d in moſt other 


n 
Liber. . J. I legger, Dutch, to lie.] 
1. A row; layer; ſtratum. 

The loweſt edge or row ſhould be merely of ſtone, 
cloſcly laid, without mortar: a general caution for 
all parts in building contiguous to board, Morton. 

2. A ridge riſing above the reſt, or project- 
1 vt e the reſt. 
he rallel ſticks riſing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on 
each fide, _ ; Gulliver, 
3- Any prominence, or riſing part. 
Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides, - 
The bending brow above a ſafe retreat provides. 
Dryden. 
LzDRoRSE. 2. J. led and horſe.] A ſump. 
ter horſe. 
Les. 1. J. [lie, French. ]. | 
1. Dregs; ſediment ; refuſe; commonly 
tees. - 

My cloaths, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, 

I' mingle with the people's wretched lee. Prior 


2, [Sea term; ſuppoſed by Skinner from 
tau, French.] It is generally that fide 
which is oppoſite to the wind, as the 
lee ſhore is that the wind blows on, To 
be under the ee of the ſhore, is to be 
cloſe under the weather ſhore, A Vee. 
«ward ſhip is one that is not faſt by a 
wind, to make her way fo ow as ſhe 
might, To lay a ſhip by the lee, is to 
bring her ſo that all her ſails may lie 
againſt the maſts and ſhrowds flat, and 
the wind to come right on her broadſide, 
ſo that ſhe will make little'or no way. 
| 85 Di. 
If we, in the bay of Biſcay, had had a port under 
our lee, that we might have kept our tranſporting 
hips with our men of war, we had taken the 
Indian fleet, | Raleigb. 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk- with the 
wind at north-weſt, making a Yee ſhore in all 
Weathers. Zn |; Raleigh. 
Unprovided of tackling and viQualling, they are 
forced to ſea by a ſtorm; yet better do ſo than ven- 
ture ſplitting and ſinking on a Ice ſhore. X. Charles. 
Him, haply ſlumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſxiff, 
Deeming ſome ifland, oft, as ſ-amen tell, | 
Wich fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, a 
Moors by his fide under the /ee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea. 5 Milton. 
+ Batter'd by his ee they lay, 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play. 
Dryden. 
Lich. 2. / [lxc, Saxon.] 
1. A phyſician; a profeſſor of the art of 


healing : whence we ſtill uſe cowleech, 
A leech, the which had great inſight 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 
And well could cure the ſame; his name was 
Patience. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Her words prevail'd, and then the learned lech 
His cunning hand *gan his wounds to lay, 


And all things elſe the which his art did teach. | 


| Fairy Queen. 
Phyſick is their bare, £2 gp 
The learned leeches in deſpair depart, | 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their * 


Wiſe Lecber will not vain receipts obtrude: 
Deaf to complaints they wait vpon the ill, 


Till ſome ſate criſis. ryden, 
Tue hoary wrinkled derb has watch'd and toil'd, | 
Tried every health-reftoring herb and gum, | 
- And wearied out his painful ſkill in vain. Rewe. 

een © AM wed, x | 
They fay, had wrought this blefſed deed ; 


This each Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay Paſtorals, | 

2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which 
faſtens on animals, and ſucks the blood: 

it is uſed to draw blood where the lancet | 


zs leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the name. 


I drew blood by liche behind hizcar., I gen. 


* 


LET. u. * | 


_ - Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 


ithout remorſe inſatiably. Roſcommon. - 
To LefcH. v. @,"[from the noun, ] To 
treat with medicaments. 
Lx“ECH CRAFT. . / [leech and craft.] 
The art of healing. 


We ſtudy ſpeech, but others we perſuade : 
We leecher aft learn, but others cure with it. Davies. 


Leer. adj. [lieve, leve, Dutch.] Kind; 
ond, 
Whilome all theſe were low and /eef, 


And lov'd their flocks to feed; 
They never ſtrove to be the chief, 5 
And ſimple was their weed, Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


Leex. 3. /. [leac, Saxon; hoc, Dutch; 


leechk, Erſe; porrum, Latin.] A plant. 
Know'ſt thou Fluellen ?— Ves. 
— Tell him I'll knock his /eek about his pate, 
Upon St. David's day, Shakſpeare, 
Leek to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's _ 
- ay. 
We uſe acrid plants inwardly and outwardly in 
gangrenes; in the ſcurvy, water-creſſes, horſe- 
radiſh, garlick, or /eek pottage, Floyer on Humours. 
LEER. z. /. [hleane, Saxon. ]. 
1. An oblique view. 
I ſpy entertainment in her; ſhe gives the /zer 
of invitation, Shakſp, Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Aſide the devil tura'd 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them aſkance. 
2. A laboured caſt of countenance, 
Damn with faint praiſe, concede with civil /cer. 


, Pope, 
I place a ſtateſman full before my ſight ; . 
A bloated monſter in all his geer, 
With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious ver. Swift. 
T7 LEER. v. 2. [ rom the noun, ] 
1. To look obliquely ; to look archly. 
I will er upon him as he comes by; and do but 
mark the countenance that he will give me. SH. 
I wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of inde- 


Mitten, 


pendency, or whether you do not ſometimes Jer | 
Swift, | 


upon the court. 
2. To look with a forced countenance, 

Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, 

To gild a face with ſmiles, and deer a man to ruin. 

Dryden. 

Legs. 2. /. [lie, French.) Dregs; ſedi. 
ment: it has ſeldom a ſingular, 

The memory of king Richard was ſo ſtrong, 
that it lay like Zees at the bottom of men's hearts; 
and if the veſſel was but ſtirred, it would come up. 

; Bacon's Henry vii. 

If they love /res, and leave the luſty wine, 

Envy them not their palates with the ſwine, B. Jon. 
Thoſe lees that trouble it, refine WEL. 
The agitated ſoul of generous wine. Dryden. 
To LI IS E. v. a. | ifer, Dutch.) To loſe: 

an old word. | 

Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheeſe, 

Who buieth it ſooner the more he ſhall 4%. Tuſſer. 

No cauſe, nor elient fat, will Chev'ril 4%, 

But as they come on both ſides he takes fees; 
And pleaſeth both: for while he melts his greaſe 
For this, that wins for whonf he holds his peace. 
| B. * 
How in the port our fleet dear time did ſes 
Withering like priſoners, which lie but for woe. 
857 5 e | une. 


2 


2 


* . te od 


Leete, or leta, isotherwiſe called a law-day. The 
word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon le de, 
which was a court of juriſdiction above the wapen- 
take or hundred, comprehendiog three or four of 


them, atherwiſe called thirſhing, and contained the | 
tiſditions, | 


third part of a provinee or ſhire: theſe lictio 
one and other, be now aboliſhed, and ſwallowed u 


in the county court. TTL} Cowel, 
Who has a breaſt ſo pure, | 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenfions _ Ih 
Keep lets and law-days,. and in ſeſſions fit . 
With meditations lawful ? Shakſpeare, 


You would preſent her at the let, 15 
Becauſe ſhe bought one jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. 


4 — 7 4 7 
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 Le'EWARD. adj. [lee and peand, Saxon, ] 
Toward the wind, See LEBE. 

The claſſicæ were called long ſhips, the onerariæ 
round, becauſe of their figure approaching towards 
circular : this figure, though 5 ſor the ſtowage 
of goods, was not the fitteſt for ſailing, hecauſe. of 
the great quantity of /eexvard way, except when 
they failed tull before the wind. Ar buthnet. 

Let no ſtateſman dare, 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare; 
Leſt he ſhould call our commonweal 
A veſſel with a double keel 
Which juſt like ours, new rigg'd and man'd, 
And got about a league from Jand, | 
By change of wind to leeward ſide, 
The pilot knew not how to guide, Swift, 
Lyer, The participle preter. of leave. 

Alas, poor lady! deſolate and /eft ; 

I weep myſelf to think upon thy words. SB Kp. 

Had ſuch a river as this been / to itfelf, to have 
ſound its way out from among the Alps, whatever 
windings it had made, it muft have formed ſeveral 
little ſeas, | Addiſon, 

Were 1 /eft to myſelf, I would rather aim at 
inſtructing than diverting ; but if we will be uſeful 
to the world, we muſt take it as we find it, Spec, 


Leer. adj, ¶laſie, Dutch; /evus, Latin. ] 
Siniſtrous; not right. 
* That there is alſo in men a natural prepoteney in 
the right, we cannot with conſtancy affirm, if we 
make obſervation in children, who, permitted the 
freedom of both hands, do ofttimes coptine it unto 
* left, and are not without great difficulty re- 
rained from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides, 
The /eft to that unhappy region tends, 
Which tothe depth of Tartarus deſcends, Dryden. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and /eft, the palace bound: 
The commoas where they can. : Dryden, 
A raven from a wither'd oak, 

Left of their lodging was oblig'd to croak : 

That omen lik'd him not. | Dryden. 
The ft foot naked when they march to fight, 
But jn a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the right. Dry, 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 5 
Fatigues /eft arm as well as right. Prior, 


| Lzyr-na/npap. adj. teft and band.] 


Uſing the left hand rather than right, 


The limbs are uſed moſt on the right-fide, 
whereby cuſtom helpeth ; for we ſee, that ſome are 
left-handed, which are ſuch as have uſed the leſt 
hand moſt. | Bacon. 

For the ſeat of the heart and liver on one fide, 

| whereby men become /eft-handed, it happeneth 
too rarely to countenance an effect ſo common: for 
the ſeat of the liver on the left fide is very monſtrous, 
53 Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
LerT-Ha/sDeDwNess. 2. . [from /. 
| handed.) Habitual vſe of the left hand. 
Although a ſquint /eft-handeaneſs 

B' ungracious; yet we caunot want that hand. 

120. . , [lg, Denim; Eger, LMandick.5 
8G, 1. . [ leg, Daniſh; Iggur, Iſlandick. 
1 The limb by which we walk; particu- 
wy that part between the knee and the 

oot. KORN © 7 


The truſty ſtaff, their better leg, ſupply'd. Dryden, 
ing comtits, and ants' eggs, 1 

Had almoſt brought him off his g. Hudibrass 

Such intrigues ou cannot meet with, who 

have nothing but /zgs to carry them. Addiſon. 


leg drawn back, | 
At court, he that cannot make a /eg, put off his 

hands, lip, nor cap. | 
Their horſes never give a blow, Fe 
But when they make a g. and bow.  Hudibras. 
If the boy ſhould not put off his hat, nor make 


* 
2 


"They hafte ; and what their tard feet deny d. 


2. An act of obeiſance; a bow with the 


cap, kiſß his hand; and ſay nothing, has neither I. 
Shakſpeare. 


| ego very gracefully, a daucing - maſtet will cure that 
defect. SALTS 7 


| Locle. 
3. To fland on his own\Ln6s, To ſuppott 


i | >  Ja'cariny, ag. {from ate. 


1.08 in for couatenance and ſupport. 


tteſtament. 


LEGAL. adj. [ legal, Fr. lges, Lat.] 


Io (ave chem, not their own, though /ega/, oe 


LEG 


Perſons of their fortune and quality could well 
have food npon their own legr, and needed not to 
Collier. 
4+ That by which any thing is ſupported 
on the ground: as, the Jeg of a table. 
Lu'cacy. 4. .. ¶legatum, Latin: ] 
Legacyis a particular thing given by laſt will and 
Corel. 
If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do as if one ſhould demand a /egacy by force and 
virtue of ſome written teſtament, wherein there 
being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth that there 
it muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments from the 
love or good- will which always the teſtator bore him; 
imagining, that theſe, or the like proofs, will con- 
vict a teſtament to have that in it, which other 
men can nowhere by reading find, Hooker, 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in /cgaries, Shakſp. 
Good counſel is the beſt legacy a father can leave 
a ec he 3 L' Eftrange. 
t t you gone 
T' avgment the number of the bleſs'd above, 
. He deem'd em /epacies of royal love; 
.  Norarm'd his brother's portions to invade, 
But to defend the preſent you had made. Dryden. 
When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew, 
How large aVegacy was left to you, 
He wiſely ty'd it to the crown again. Dryden. 
Leave to thy children tumult, rife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and /egacies of care. Prior. 


1. Done or conceived according to law. 
Whatſoever was before Richard I. was before time 
of memory z and what is ſince, is, in a /epal ſenſe, 
within the time of memory. Hale. 


2. Lawful; not contrary to law. 


3. According to the law of the old dif. 
penſation. 


His merits * 


ilton, 

Ln64A'lity, = /. [egalite, Fr.] Lawful- 
__ neſs. 
To LI GATIZ E. v. . [legalifer, Fr. from 
1 To authorize; to make lawful. 
If any thing can /ega/ize revenge, it ſhould be 
injury krom an extremely obliged perſon : but 
revenge is ſo abſolutely the peculiar of Heaven, that 


no conſideration can impower, even the beſt men, 
do aſſume the execution of it. Soxth. 


Let x. adv. [from legal.] Lau fully; 
| 


Y 


. according to law. 

A prince may not, much leſs may inferior; 
deny juſtice, it is legally and competently de- 
- manded. > Taylor. 
Loo AT ART. ». /. [{egataire, Fr. from 


JI , Lat.] One who has a legacy 
1 ] legacy 


An executor ſhall exhibit a true inventory of 


. goods, taken in the preſence of fit perſons, as credi- 
© tors and {egataries are, unto the ordinary. Ayiiffe. 


Lze'6ATE. 2. / [{egatzs, Lat. legar, Fr. 
1. 4 deputy; an ambaſſadour. i 
The from th' ZEtolian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that aſter all the coſt, 
Abd care d, theirembaſly is loſt, Drydex. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſladour from the 
pope z a commiſſioner deputed by the 
pope for eceleſiaſtical affairs. 
Look where the holy date comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. Shak. 
__. . Upon the legate's ſurmmons, he ſubmitted him- 
 felfto an examination, and appeared before him. 


Lrcarts's, 2. / [from 


+ 2  Aterbury. | 
Lam, Lat.] One 
wo has a legacy leſt him. * 

Il he chance to 
The former/egatees are blotted out. Dryden's 


pe this diſmal bout, 
My will is, that if any of the — | oa 
* 


wid die beſore me, that then the reſpectiee 
legacies ſhall reverttamyſelf.. Swift. 


* 


* 


| 


| 


I 
1 


7 


LEG | 


1. Made by a legate. 


When any one is abſolved from excommunication, 
it is provided by a {epatine conſtitution, that ſome 
one ſhall publiſh ſuch abſolution. 4 
2. Pelonging to a legate of the Roman ſee. 
All thoſe you have done of late, 
By your power /egatine within this kingdom, 
Fall in the compals of munire, Shatſpeare. 
Leica“ Trion. 2. J. | legatio, Lat.] Deputa- 
tion; commiſſion; embaſſy. 

After a /egation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war is 
no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but is 
left at large. bs Bacon. 

In attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffected 
politeneſs, and upon occaſion coltly, as in his /ega- 


tient. Wotton. 


Leca'Tor. . /. [from lege, Lat.] One 


who makes a will, and leaves legacies. 
Suppoſe debate 

a PE - a fair eftate, 

Bequeath'd by ſome Jrgator's laft intent. Dryden. 
Le'GenD. 4. %. [legenda, Lat.] ö 
1. A chronicle or regiſter of the lives of 

ſaiots, 

Legend: being grown in a manner to be nothing 
elſe but heaps, of frivolons and ſcandalous vanities, 
they have been even with diſdain thrown out, the 
very neſts which bred them abhotring them. Hooker. 

There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the 
chriſtian and the heathen; the former, gh of a 
freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and gend, 
that one receives but little ſatisſaction. ] 

2. Any memorial or relation. 


And ia this /egerdall that glorious deed 


Read, whilſt you arm you ;; arm you whilſt you read. 
| k Fairfax. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 
Who can ſhow the legends, that record | 
More idle tales, or fables ſo abſurd? - Blackmore. 
It is the way of attaining to Heaven, that makes 
profane ſcorners ſo willingly let go the expectation 
of it. It is not the articles of the creed, but the 
duty to God and theirneighbour, that is ſuch * 


s on ancient coins. 
Le'c er. . /. [from legger, Dutch. To 
lie or remain in a place.] Any thing 
that lies in a place; as, a leger ambaſſa- 
dor, a reſident, one that continues at the 
court to which he is ſent; a /ger-book, 
a book that lies in the counting - houſe. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to Heav'n, 
Intends you for his ſwiit ambaſſador. 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting liger. Shak/p. 
Pre giv'n him that, 


Which, if he take, ſhall quite un her 
Of leiagers for her ſweet. & are's Cymbeline. 


If eiger ambaſſadors or agents were ſent to remain 
near the courts of princes, to obſerve their motions, 
ſuch were made choice of as were vigilant. Bacon. 
3 Who can endear | 
Thy praiſe too much? thou art Heav'n's leiger here, 
Working againſt the ſtates of death and bell. Hers. 

lle withdrew not his cenfidence from any ef choſe 
who attended his perſon, who, in truth, lay /eeger 
for the covenant, and kept up the ſpirits of their 
countrymen by their intelligeace. Clarendon. 
{call that a r.bait, which is fixed, or made 
to reſt, in one certain place, when 8 be abſent; 
and I call that a ing bait whi 
in motion. ; . ” Walton. 
LecaerpenA'IN, 5. /. [contrafted perhaps 
from Iegerrit de main, Fr.] Slight of 
hand; juggle;*power of deceiving- the 


eye by nimble motion; trick; decep- | 


tion; knack. 
He fo light was at /egerdemain, © 
That what be touch'd __—_— 
ubberd 


Of all the tricks and = by which men 
impoſe upon their own there is none ſo . com- 
mon as dhe plea of a good intention. South, 


en. 


diſon on Medais. | 


you have ever 


| 


| 


1 


coaliſtent incredible legend. | ley. 
4. Any inſcription ; particularly on medals | 
or coins. | 

Compare the beauty and com $ of 


7 


L E G 


Lresairr. 2. % [legereth, Fr.] Light- 


neſs ; nimbleneſs; quickneſs, Not in 
uſe. | : 
When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs though defun and dead before, 
Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With caſted ſlough and freſh /egerity. Shakſpeare, 
Le'c6tD. adj. | from leg. | Having egs; 
furniſhed with legs. 
LIOI BLI. =. / 8 Latin. ] 
1. Such as may be read. 

You obſerve ſome elergymen with their heads 
held down within an ind of the cuſhion, to read 
what is hardly /egis/e. Swife. 

2. Apparent; difcoverable, 

People's opinions of themſelves are Age in their 
countenances, Ti»:s a kind imagination makes a 
bold man have vigour and enterfrize in his air and 
meg it ſtamps value and figaificarcy upon his 


ace. | Collier, 
Lz'G1BLY. adv, [from /egible.] In ſuch a 
manner as may be read. | 


Ly&'c1on. 2. . | 7:gio, Latin,] 


1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, conſiſting of 
ahout five thouſand. 

The moſt remarkable piece ia Antoninus's pillar 
is, the figure of ſupiter Pluvius ſending rain on the 
fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and thunderdolts 
on his enemies, which is the greateſt confirmation 
poſlible of the ſtory of the Chriſtian /egion, Addi/cn. 

2. A military force, | 


She to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful /egions. Philips. 
3. Any great number. 
Not in the en: 


Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn*d. Shak. 
The partition between good and evil is broken 
down ; and where one fin has entered, /egions will 
force their way through the ſame breach. Roger. 

Lz'c10NARY. ed}. [from /egion,] 

1. Relating to a legion. : 

2. Containing a legion. . 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 
Too many applying themſelves betwixt jeſt and 
earneſt, make up the /egionary 7 oferror. Brown. 

Lec1$SLA'TION. . / | from r, Lat.] 
The act of giving laws, . 

Pythagoras joined /egifation to his philoſophy, 
and, like others, pretended to miracles and revela- 
tions from Cod, to- give a more venerable ſanRioa 
to the laws he - Littleton. 


LeersLa'Tivs. adj. [from legiflator.} 


Giving laws; lawgiviog. I 
"Their /egiffative frenzy they repent, - 
EnaQting it ſho d make no precedent. Denham. 
The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thoſe qualities 
| are proper to the Zegifative ſtyle. den. 
LEGISLATOR. #. {. [{:gifator, Latin ; 
legiſlatear, French. ] A lawgiver; one 
who makes laws for any community. 


It ſpoke like a Mer: the thing ſpoke was a 


* J Seath, 
Heroes in animated marble frown, . 2-468 
And degifHaters feem to think ia ſtone. Pope, 
LecrsLa'rurt. . / [from {egiflator, 


Latin.) The power that makes laws. 
Without the concurrent confent of all three pa 
ol the legifature, no law is, or can be made. A 
Ia the notion of Lr — implied un power 
6 cy rep ws in being, as 
FE the ſupreme magiſtrate is proper! 
the legiſlacive $26 1 


1255 | | | a - * 
,£GI'TIMACY. a. . [from legitimate.| 
1. Lawfulneſs of birin. 
| ho fed of his legitimacyy it vill be 


fo: 


LET 


15 The legitimacy or reality of theſe tatine bodies | 
_ vindicated, I. now inquire by what means they 
were hurricd out of the ocean. Nod ward. 


LEGUTIMATE,, a. [from legitimus, f 


Lat. Ipitime, French.] Born in mar- 
4 riage; lawfully begotten. 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt Have wur land; 
Do tather's love is to the baſtard Edmund. Sa. 
An adylterous, perſon is tied to make provlſion 
ſor the children degotten in unlawful embraces, that 
they may do no injury to "— legitimate, by receiving 


a tion. Taylor. 
; Teo I'TIMATE. u. a. o {legitiner, French; 
m the adjective.] 
1. To ꝓrocute to any the rights of legiti- 
mate birth. - ..; | 
Legitimate him that was a baſtard, Aylife. 


2. To-make. lawful. 
It would be. impoſſible for any emterprize to be 
„ lawful, if that which 'thould Z-girimare it is ſubſe- 
quent to 14 and can have no iufſuence to Fi it 
_ "good or ba | Decay of Piety. 
L'EGUTIMATELY, adv. [from legitimate] ' 
Ty e TT 
2. 1 2 inely. | 
By degrees he ak Joe's imperial ſeat; 
This diffitutties proe a ſoul / itimately great. 
© 6 2933: 135 * 7 Dryden. 
Lrerrivifrion u. LS. [egitimation, Fr. 
from legitimate] | 
5 1. Law fu birth. | 
Il bave Ailckimed my land; © : 
- Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 
—_— goody mother, let me know my father, 


| ; 2 
2 ; From hu will aſe many queſtions of egiti-. | 
difference 


© mation, and what in nature is the 
: Wife and a concubine, Locke. 


2. The act of znveſtin ks il 
of lawful birth. 8 7 Ty 


betwixt 


z 


LE'GUME.” N. . gane, Fr. Tegumen, 
LEGUMEN. | Ply meh ro 
bot gurhered by the hand; as, beans: in 


c * 1 gthbra}, 201 larger ſeeds; pulſe. bers i 


Some legument, as pda or beans, if newly | 


. 'Euthered and diſtilled inge tetort, will . an 


5 242 Ne Boylr. 


the ſpri ig fell great rains, upon which enſued 
a moſt Arete mildew upon the corn and 


legumes. Arbuthnot. 
Lou“ Niob. [ leguminenx, Fr. | - 
from Keane, ] Swe to Wr con- 


GH pnlſe. ! 
The — food of che W kinglom is 
en from the faripaceavs ſeeds: as oats, barley, 

and wheat: or oſ Wr ok the Miquiſmer legumin- 

au; a8, peas or »Arbuthnot. 

D NE [from leiſurable.] At 
leiſure; without tumult or hurryr. 

Let us bet of God, that when the hour of our 

2 . is come, che patterns of our diſſolution may be 

Jacob, Moſes, Joſhua, and David, who lei ifurably 


OO, nn lives in — ty 8 ſor the mercies 


Hooker. 
L E. 


j. [from leifere.] Done 
at leiſure; not qa Ga ; enjoying leiſure. | 


41 Tos 12 Iinexcuſable/ in bis works of Jdeiſurable | 


— e 


LEISURE. 1. /. +, French. J 
Freedom Kon edel or hurry ; 30 
* mind ; power to {ſpend time 
uccording to choice. 

Go P2 een ee tt bud Mebd faid to 
him, Send for a —_— bur the fick man. 

S 

ITS 


and 3 e no en- 
of leiſure is much more natural | 


* 


De ee, « Ka wal} 

8 r qulet In gardens where 

— 
i [46 CNW C9; 


| conſiſts of many leaves, which expand in fotm'of a 


ber. 1. [ 


i R 


EFZEEN 
1 which can 9 N ] 


Dryden. f 
2; Comvenitiice of tide! 


We ¹ make our le ſrrer to neal on yours. | 
A | 
They fond up their meiny, trait took horſe; F 
Commanded me to ſollow, and attend 
The leiſære of their anſwcer. Shak 
O happy youth! 
Fot whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride 3 
He ſigh'd, and had no Jeiſure-more to fag 
His honour-c#]l'd his eyes another way, 


* 


Dryden. 


ſide red at his /e{/urre. -; Locke. 


"th 


TEL 


Forbids to Auel on. Shak * Richard 111. 
Leis RAT X. adj. from ſeſſure.] Not 
haſty; defiberate;” done without hurry. 


He was the wretchedeft thing wheh he was young, 
So long a growing, and ſo /eiſurely | | 


That, if the rule be true, e ſhould be gracious. 
akſpeare. | 
The earl of Warwick, ith a handful men, 


fired Leith and On; and\ — a lei- 


farrely march. . 
The — is human life : upon a leifurely ſurvey, 
of it, 1 foun that it conſiſted of three re and ten 
intire arches, * 
Le1sURELY. adv. [from leifure.] Not in 
a hurry ; ſlowly ; deliberately, 3 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte, 
Our deep-cut keels upon the ſand might run; 
Or if with caution leiſurely we palt, 
Their aumerous groſs might charge us one en 


L. MAN. . . | nerally ſuppoſed to be 


Junint, with almoſt equal probability, to 
be derived from /ef, Dut. or legp, Sax. 
beloved. and man. This etymolpgy is 
- ſtrongly ſupported by the ancient ortho- 
 graphy', according to which it was written | 
W Aﬀweetheart; a gallant; ora 
miſtreſs. Hanmer. | 
Hold for my fake, REA do him not to dye; 


But vanquiſh'd, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
A Aus me thy worthy ms wat thy _ take. 


LS MMA. #. fe | Anon; lemme, Fal. 
A propoſition previouſly a d 

LEMON. . /. | timon, Fr. W low|| 
Latin. | 

1. The 


* of the! lemon · cer 1 


| chan chat of oranges. Arbuthnot. 


N 
15 


ort#1 


2 7. 


| | 


1 


To wh a Fear ms Dt hat | 

o where emon and the piercing 8 
„With the deep orange, glowi ame 5 
Their lighterglories blend. 5. SO 2 on. 

2. The tree that bears lemons. . 

The lemon tree hach large fliff . ** flower 


+ roſe: che fruit is almoſt of ah oval RAG} and 
divided into ſeveral 7 5 * 1 are lodged bard 
| - ſeeds, ſurrounded b athic j ſubſtance, which, | 
' for the moſt part, 4 full of an ola juice. There are 
many varieties of this tree; agd the fruit is yearly | 
imported ſrom Liſbon i in great plenty. Aer. 


ours lemon ] Liquor | , 
JAG 1 Water, ſugar, and 


; 3 thy wiſe, and children} ſhould walk 1 
in my ens, buy toys, and drink /emonade. Arbut. 
To LEND. v. 4. pretetit, and t. 


Aden. 


Tbe juice of ſemons is more cooling and aftringent | 


d. the juice of | 


1 ſhall leave with him that rebuke, to be con- 


z. To afford; to grant in general. 


We deſcended very " wrel m friend being | 
careful to count the 4 by 7 Addiſon. | 


'  Paimant, the lover, Fr. but imagined by | 


; er, 
— 1 cu of wine, 
That's riſk and fine, | 4 
And drink unto the /eman mine. Shakſpeare. | 


The dyers uſe it for d of b tam and |. 
by 25 ing of bright y 


1 


* 


1. 4 hae leeren, Dot] | * 


ern RITA Rotel 


19 bre * * 4 


— 


4 nor lend him thy victuals for increaſe. 


I L.E'N 
i. To afford or ſupply, on condition of re- 


payment, 
In common worldly things "tis-call'd ungrateſul 
With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, 
Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly lent; 
Much mote to be thus oppoſite with Heav'n. SHA. 
Thou (halt not give him thy money upon uſury, 
Leviticus. 
They, dare not give, and Cen refuſe to e, 
To tbe r kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryd. 
| 2. To Toffer to be uſed on condition that it 


be reſtored. 
' I'll Zed it thee, my dear, but have no power to 
give it from me. Shakſpeare, 
The fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend; 
Nor can weſpare you long, though often we may lend. 
Dryden. 


; Covgiouſneſs, like the ſea, receives the tribute of 


all rivers, though far unlike it in lending any back 
again, Decay of Ricty. 
Painting and fy at are two ſiſters ſo like, that they 


lend” to each other their name and office: one is 
called a dumb poeſy,and the other a ſpeaking picture. 
Deyden 's Dufreſnoy. 
From thy new hope, and from thy growing ſtore, 
Now dend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor. Dryden. 
Cato, {end me for a while thy eng 


= And condeſcend. * hear a young man ſpeak. A. 


ay thou 
Wilt ud a hand to cloſe. thy miſtroſs' eyes · Pl, 
Lex DER. 2. / {from lend.) 
1. One who lends any thing, 


2. One who makes a trade of putting « mo- 
ney to intereſt. 

Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter, and 
the reſt left io the /ender; if the abatement be ſmall, 
it will not diſcourage the lender; z he that took ten in 
the hundred, will ſooner deſcend to eight than A. 


over this trale. 
Whole droves of lender: 8 the bankers doors 


To call in money, den's Spaniſh F. — 
Latereſt woul TO, 2100 the len 


venture in 150 a time of danger. Add, "ag 
LENGTH, . / [from lens , Sax. ] 


1. The extent of any material from 


end to end; * any that dan be 
drawn through a , 
There is inTicinum a og. that 5; is ig | lengrbone 
hundred feet, in breadth twenty,and in 'beighth-near 
fifty x it reporteth the voice twelye ot chirteen times. 
econ. 
2. Horizontal extenſion. N. 15 
Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, | OE” 
And firſt unhappy Acron overthrowsg TY, 
Stretch'd at te be ſpurns the ſwarthy| und, 


I e omparative extent; a certain Ks 
of \ "at or time: in this ſenſe? 
u 1 44. 
r- te 
Between my father and my mother lay. nur. | 


To get from th' enemy, and Ralph, free; 4 
Leſt danger, fears, ani high; ; 


4 beat, at leaſt, three 9 che int. 1 | 
Time glides along with undiſcover'd 4 
The future but a 22 th beyond the palt Bg 
ou paſs'ds 


| 4. Extentof quration or ſpace. 
' Whattergeb of lands, what 8 vou 
What ſtorms' Totten, and on what ſhores ra} 
8 * Dryden. 
Having thus 


the idea of duration; the vert 


thing is to get'fomt meaſure of this com "ac 
tion, —_—_— 815555 of its different lengt for, vor le. 

5. — or protractionn. 
eav - wow ill augment y i bliſe, 


with length of days, and every day | like is, Dry. 


Such toil * the Roman name, 
Such length ol labour for fo vaſt a frame.  Dryde. 
In * 2 of time it will cover the hole pla and 
 makeone | moungain? with that on NY wy agds, | 


6. Reach or expanſion of any thi, 

12 ITS 
extenſive lengrb. 

ee n 1 ** 


—— wo AE Sa —— 


rr As + 
K 4 2 * * * N — 
T - 


6 * 
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Fl 
: 


„Ken 


1 Vlt det venere Aa 7 Ue preſſes out, 


If Lztitia, who ſent me this account, will 
me wich the — — name, I will iter 
8. 5 2 in one Seer. 


ut ance. 


kd er rere) Which! 


he had ſome thought of beficging. ' Clarendon, 
9 End; latter part of any aſſignable time. 
Churches purged of things burdenſome, all was 

- brought at 3 unto that wherein Nur * rand. 


A crooked ſtick i is not 7745 th unleſs it be vil 


as far on the clear contra made that ſp it may ſettle] | 
dle ſtate of eyenneſs «pay. 


_ itſelf at the rr in a mid 
tuen them both,” 


Le'N1T1VE. adj, 


10. At 1 
ſpeech. It was formerly Written az the 
4 7 ] At laſt; in coneluſſon-. 

t length, at length, I have thee in my arms, 


"Though our malevolent ſtars have _— 9 
And held us long aſunder. 


To LR NG THEN. v. 4. * length, * 
1. To draw out; to make onger;, to elon. 
gate. 6 


= 
ry 


.  eaſy'to'be lengtbened without rupture. Arburbrot, 

Falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, | 

And the low fun had /engrben'd every ſhade. Pope, 
ht protract; to continue. 

© + Framie your mind to mirth and merriment, _ 

Which bars a thouſand harms, and * 

x Fe. 

Break. off A ſins by ighteouſvels, and eiu. 


fn Soar mode of 5 
2» A ve, 


| Ls'niTY, " f: 


. To eaſe yourcountry. 
Reteriog the fibres, is making them flexible, or | 
Albeit ſo ample a 


+ treaſon, yet could not the boldneſs be beaten down 
* eicher with ſeverity, or with leniſy. be abated. | 


LEN 


„ known of ſov'reign ufe, 
pours their. noble j An ;. 
Theſe firſt infus'd, to ſeniſy the pain 
He tugs with pipcers, but I 179 Dy x 

lenitif, Fr. wank 


All cer aing 


Aſſuaſi ve; emollient. 
Some plants haven milk in them; 12,13 WY 
be an inception of putrefaQion : | for ' thoſe. milks 
have all an acrimony, one would think 
they ſhould be /enitive. - Baton. 
{here is aliment /enitive 
without err _ hr graze ſuch are animal 
dils. „ 5 Arbuthnot. 


Le'nirTive, 1. 


I, Any, thang medicinlly applied to caſe 


9H +4 »} 7% 


There are 3 that kiendibip will apply,be- 
fore it would be bro ht to decretory rigours. South. 


mercy ; ten rneſs ; ſoftneſs of r. 
Henry gives couſent, 
Of meer compaſſion, and of /enity, 


.- Lemty muſt gain 
The mighty men, and pleaſe the diſcontent. Daniel. 
pardon was procla 


. 4 ar ard. 
Theſe jealouſes 
Have but one root, the old impriſon'd_ kin 5 
Whoſe /enity firſt pleas'd the gaping crow 
But when Jong try 


. poor: if iz may de. | Like Frog dey ape heh ack. Py 
bening of thy tranquillity... 5 Daniel. 710 Jos t the ſeed 
Ik̃t is in our power toſecure to ourſelves an intereſt LENS. 2. fro m reſemblance to 

5 * the divine mercies that are yet to come, and to of a hk 


» Fore the courſe of dur preſent 1 perity, <4 


47; LENGTHEN out. 
bY "+ bowl emphatical.] 
161 t 1 

0 hat if I pleaſe to lengthen out his date 
a Adin and take a pride to cozen fate ? Dryden. | 

Ie hoard up every moment of my life, _ 
To lengiben ont the payment of m 47 Dryden. 

- It lengtbens out every act of 8 9 rocures 


more laſting and permanent impreſſions i in the mind, 


than thoſe which a any tranſient 7 ry of 
0. e Y Addiſon, 


8. Increaſe i in length, 


One may as well make a ard, whoſe leng 
. 24 brink, as a, meaſure of trade in niet | 


| Have not always a ſertled value. FT as 
Still *tis farther from its end; | 
Still finds its error lengtben with its way i Prior 


"LvineTawiss. d. [length and 5 76.1 


Lenti' CULAR. adj. 


— ſpherically even el bach aden, is uſually! 
.calle 


lens; fuch | is a burnin all, or ſpectacle- 
glaſs, or an object glaſs of a t Neusten. 
According to the difference of the lenſes, 1 uſed 


various diſtances. Newton. 


1 The part. paſſ. from lend. 


rare ſent, 


By Jove the ſtranger and the 
ove is /ent, 


And what to thoſe-we give, to 


e faſt; a time o . 
time from Aſhwedneſday to Eaſter. 


2 is from ſpringing, becauſe it falleth in the 
ſpring; for which out. progenitors, the Germans, 
ule glent. 


amden. 
Lz'xTzN. adj. [from Jet. Such as is 


uſed in lent ; ſparing, 


My lord, if you delight not in man whit aten _ 
„JL vernzx, w. v. Totte longer; to entertainme i 


Wor 


nment the players ſhall receive from ou 


4 * 4 Hamlet. 
quench'd her fury at the 
And with a /extexſalladcool'd her blood. 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing 
ſcant. Pew s Hind and Panther. 
l, 


enticulaire, French. ] 
Doubly convex ; 


eee, 
inal direction. ”" LIN TIroRM. ad L and. forma, Lat.) 
er af rere, Lain] | || Having 2 1 


J. Aſſuaſive; ſoftening ; mitigating. 
la this one paſſion man can ſtrength enjoy; 
Dime, that on all things lays his lenient hand. 
Vet tames not this; it ticks to our * e. 


| as Wich 7. 


'Conſolatories writ-- 


With lu d argument, and much — . þ 


Lenient of grief and anxious thought. . Milton, 
- Laxative; emolliens... - 

Ons relax the fibres, are Jenjent, balfamick; Ker 
abate aerimony in the: blood, 


Parke en e. Mina 
ed it rents, U Sarg 4 
* NI r. v. v. [{enifier, old Fr. 4 
Lat.] To aſſuage ; tq mitigate, -- 
for ſquinancies and inflammations in the 


93 | ty CR WEL N08 2 
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# 
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\ 


Ly NTI — adj.- [from lentigo, Lat. 


"Ly" NTIL, u. 


Arduthnor, & 
Fon % Anemollicnt, or afſuaſive | | | 


Scurfy; ſcurfuraceous. 


LEVTTCO. . J. Latin. 4 A freckly or 


ſeurfy eruption b e ſkin; ſuch 
eſpecially as is common to * in 
Quincy. 


plant. 

It bach a * agllionaceoun flower, the pointal of | 
'which becomes a ſhort pod, containing orbicular, | 
ſeeds, for the moſt part convex the leaves are con- 

ated, growing to one mid+rib, and are terminated 


The Phat gathered deere dba 
nes were toge Where! 
— as a pieced. groond full of lentils | 2 Samuel. | 


| La NTISCK. . .. L ntiſcus, Lat. E 


is of a pale brown, 


r.] Gentiſch: 
d Wilh. We fragrant, and I 


expelling the feeces | 


lenitas, Lat.] Mildneſs; | 3+ In phyſick.] That ſizy, viſcid, coagu- 


Sbabſpeare. ; 


imed touching 


Pope. 
LENT.s. J lenxen, the ſpring, Sax.] The 


| maouſe ; and will alſs 


he form of a lens. Ls PER, 1. / [lepra, leprojus,. La} © One: 


. blen. Lat. kun, Fr.] A | 


aerid: it is the * roduces 
maſtich, eſteemed aſtring balſam- 

icke Hill, 
" Lentiſck is a beautiful evergreen, the — or 


- gum of which is of uſe for the 2 
Mortimer: 
L' TI TU DE. . . [from /entuc, 
Sluggiſnneſs; ſlowneſs. | 
Le'NnTNER. 2. / A Kind of hawk, 

1 would enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation 

ol the haggard, and - che two ſorts of lentners. 
Walton t Angler 
LE 'NTOR. . % [lenter, Lat. lemeur, . 


Txt 


Di8. 


1. Tenacity; viſcoſity. 
Some bodies have a kind of lentor, and mork 
depectible nature than others. te 


2, Slowneſs; delay ; ſluggiſh i 
The lentorof eruptions, not inflammatory, 
to an acid cauſe. Arbuthnot on. Diet. 


lated part of the blood; which, in malig. 
nant fevers, obſtrutts the capillary veſſels, 
Incy. 
| Le „rous. adj. 2 Latin. 1 vi = 


tenacious; capable to be drawn out. 
la this ſpawn of a lentaut and trauſ parent ye 


are to be diſcerned many ſpecks which become blac 
a a ſubſtance more compacted and terreſtriqus than the 
other; for it riſeth not in diſtillation. Brown. 


LY op. 2. J. Leod ſignifies the, people; or, 
rather, a nation, country, Se. Thus, 
leodgar is one of Seu, el with the 
people or nation. Cihhen : Camden. 

La or. . . Leof denotes love; 1 leofewin 
is a winner of oy 2 3 
loved: like theſe tus Eraſmus, 
Philo, Amandus, De. «Cue Camden. 

La- ONINE. adj. [ {eoninue, Latin, ] / 

1. Belonging to a hon ; having the nature 

1 3 44 
. Leonine verſes are thoſe - of which the 
” rhimes to the middle; ſo named from 
Leo the inventor: a 

Gloria factorum mm eee, dren. 

* OPARD. . / [/co and pardus, Latin. 
A ſpotted beaſt of prey. 

Sheep run not half ſo —— eg wall. 

Or horle or oxen from the leopard, 

As you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. Shah. 

A leopard is every way, in ſhape and acti 

a cat: his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tails 

all like a cat's; he boxes. with his fore-feet, as a. 

. cat-doth her kittens; bog ond the prey, as a cat dt & 

ebe d, Jun ig 
E s 85 G eu. 
Before the king tame Vopards led the ways 
And troqps of lions 2 play. 


| with al f PT 
_ 7” ee er gr ok wn 20. 8321, 
The Zeper in whom plague is, hiscloaths hall. 
3 rent. bevitiext.. 


| Lu'pznovs. adj. [formed rams 1 to. 


make out a verſe.] Cauſing leproſy; in- 3. in. 

"feed with leproſy 3-leprous, 
| "Upon my ſecure hour 7 uncle ſtole, 

With juice of curſed bebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did, pour 


The lee, diſtilment. heare's Hamlet. 
La ronIx I. adj. {/eporinus, Lat.]. Belong- 


be e the e of 


Lurnc wy, * Kate 5. 25 2 


7 
* impurities 
_ were ee 


—_— 


/ 


Though 4% and 4% of Emi ſaw. 
2 ſmaller 


| Ls'ssxr, . /. The pe 


LES 


-/  Ttches, blains, | 


80 alt the Athenian boſome, and their ęrop 

e general leproſy. Shakſpeare's Timon of Al/hents. 
It is a plague of Jer. eviticus, 
en the malice of my enemies and other 
men's miſtakes, I put as great a difference as be- 
teen the itch of novelty and the /eproſy of diſloyalty. 
1 King Charles, 
Authors, upon the firſt entrance of the pox, looked 
upon it ſo highly in ſectious, that they ran away ſrom 

it as much as the Jews did from the /eprofy, 
| ſeman't Surgery. 


Le'rrovs. adj. [lepre, Lat, lepreux, Fr.] 


Infected with a leproſy. 
The filly amorous ſucks his death, 
By drawing in a /eprows harlot's breath. 


A leſſon; lore; doctrine. Obſolete. 
This ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland. 
I rhbe kid pitying his heavineſi, 
' Aſked the cauſe of his great diſtreſa; 

- And allo who, and whence, that he were, 

* — he that had well ycond his lere, 

Tuns melled his talk with many  teare, Spenſer, 

Lz'xar. [from ere] A rating; a lecture. 

_ Ruſtick word, | 

Lass. A negative or privative termination. 
Clear, Saxon; or, Dutch.] Joined to 

a ſubſtantive, it implies the abſence or 
rivation of the thing expreſſed by that 
ubſtantive : as, a witle/s man, a man 
without wit; chilalzſi, without children; 
fatherl:/5, deprived of a father; pennyle/s, 

-_ wanting money, * 

LSS. a4. Clear, Sax. ] The comparative of 
little: oppoſed to greater, or to /o great; 
not ſo much; not equal. | 

Mary, the mother of James the /e/5. Mark, 
le that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite 
fpace will find, that he can no more have a poſitive idea 

of the greateſt than he has of the leaſt ſpace ; for in, 
cis latter we are capable only of a comparative idea 
of (mallneſs, which will always be /eſc than any one 
whereof we have the poſitive idea. Tate. 
All the ideas that are conſidered as having parts, 

© and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any 

9 aaa or 74 parts, afford us, by their repetition, the 

dea of infinity. | Loc 

. 2Tis 4% to conquer, than to make wars ceaſe, 

And, without fighting, awe the world to peace. 

Ltss. ». J. Not ſo much: oppoſed to more, 

or to as much, _ | | 

They 2 ſome more, ſome 7/5. 
Thuy ſervant knew nothing of this, leſs or more. 

, | 1 Samuel. 

Vet could he not his cloſing eyes withdraw, 


Dryden. 


degree; in a 


LES«õ. 3 


This opinion preſents # 4% merry, but not 1/7 
| dangerous, temptation to thoſe — 2 me 
The % ſpace there is betwixt us and the object, 

and the more pure the air is, by ſo much the more the 


| ſpecies ate preſerved and diſtinguiſhed; and, on the 

*+ contrary, the more ſpace of air there is, and the /e/+ 
it is pure, ſo much the more the object is confu 

and embroiled, Dryden, 


Their learning lay chiefly in flouriſh; they were 
not much wiſer the /eſs pretending multitude, 


Collier on Pride, | 


+ 5 :*phe 245 Dk Gone: ne From others. they.” 
. vide 5 ca rom others, they 


. fill, height have gror'd 
Were ths of beautiful, or 4% 'd. . 


. to whom a leaſe 
is give LING 8 8 
To Le's88x. v, a, [from 4%. 

1. To make leſs; to diminiſh in bulk. 


2. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate or 


- - - 
may s 
| * * 


Donne. 


Lens, z. J. [lzpe, Saxon; leere, Dutch.] | 


Exodus. „ 


| | Pope. 
| Lx'ss2m. adv. [formed by a corruption 
from . PE Fs 75 


jc Daten of Plc 96 Some lay he's mad others, that /e/ſer hate him, . 


careful to ſupply the neceſſities of the | 


3. Portions of ſcripture read in divine 


LES 
To beggars, and not Hen their own on. 


Though charity alone will not make one happy 
in the other world, yet it (ball en his puniſhment. 
| Calamy's Sermons. 

Collect into one ſum as great a number as you 
pleaſe, this multitude, how great ſoever, I ene not 


— 


nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of ay oe | 
; cke.. 

This thirſt after fame betrays him into ſuch inde- 
cencies as are a /e//exixg to his reputation, and is 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt Or 

ecrator. 


creation enjoy, ſubje to be /efſened by the uneaſi- 
neſs which ariſes ſrom fancy. Atterbury. 
3- To degrade; to deprive of power or 
dignity. 
1 | ee e 15 
To en thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 
To manifeſt the more thy 2%. Milton. 
St. Paul choſe to magnify his office, when ill men 
conſpired to I en it, 
To LESS EN. G. 1. To grow leſs ; to ſhrink ;> 
| to be diminiſhed, _ 1 
All government may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong. 
or weak, as the general opinion in thoſe that govern 
is ſeen to {eſſen or increaſe. emple. 
The objection leſſent much, and comes to no 
| more than this, there was one witneſs of no good 
reputation. Atterbury. 
Ess ER. adj, A barbarous corruption of 
leſs, formed by the vulgar from the habit 
of terminating comparatives in er; after- 
ward adopted by poets, and then by 
_ writers of proſe, till it has all the autho- 
' rity Which a mode originally erroneous | 
can derive from cuſtom, 
What great deſpitedoth fortune to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bright, 
That it ſhould notdeface all other /e/er light? 


It is the /e/er blot, modeſty finds, 


; Sjbalſpeare. 

The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, 
grow /efſer and Aeſſer from age to age: ſometimes 
the roots of them are weakened by ſubterrancous 
fires, and ſometimes tumbled by earthquakes into, 

' Caverns that are under them. | urnet. 
Cain, after the murder of his brother, eries out, 
Every man that findeth me ſhall Nay me, By the 


niſh the /efſer-breaches of that la. ' Locke. 


but more eſpecially of that which is ſubtile, and is 
' conſequently moyeable more cafily, and with a ler 
„ Woodward. 
The larger here, and there the Ir lambs, 
The new-fall'n young herd bleating for their dams, 


Do call it valiant fury, .  Shakſpeare, 
Lz's8e8, 1. /. [ /aiſiter, French. ] The dung 


of beaſts left on the ground. 
LESSON. . /. [/egons Fr. lectio, 1 | 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, 
in order to eas: pom len 
but repeat that i ο „ 

- Which I have learn ſd from the. Denham. 
2. Precept; notion inculcated,” 
This day's enſample hath this n der 
4:4 written in my with iron pen, | 
That bliſs may not abide ann: | 
' uten. 

- Benet Pes hee the Win of the DANI, ond 
teach her not an evil ſeſſon againſt thyſelf. Ecc/us, 


ſervice. 


| oY 
4 4 9 8 


Notwithſtanding ſo ne properties tier * 
leſſons are happily deſtitute ; yet /efſone beipy free 


ſome inconveniencies whereunto 


ö 


one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any | 


Nor are the pleaſures which the brutal part of the | 


> Atterbury's Sermons, | 


Fairy Queen, | 
Women to change their ſhapes than men their minds? 


: fame reaſon may a man, in the ſtate of nature, pu- 


Any heat promotes the aſcent of mineral matter; 


* 
' him? 
r 
* 
„U 


'1 


- LET. 


chan in other theymultgive the hagd which ge. 
| e a | er. 
4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. 

Thoſe good laws were like good ef ſet for u flute 
out of tune ; of which Mon little uſe can be. made, 
till the flute be made fit to be played on, Dy 

5. A rating lecture. | 
She would give her a %% for walking ſo lates 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one fort» 


- Night, | 1 r 
To LI'ssON. v. 4. Fun the noun.] To 
teach; to inſtruſ/t. * 
Even in kind love, I do conjurs thee 
To leſſon me. f = JET Shalkſpeare, 
Well haſt thou I d us, this ſhall we do. Shet. 
Children ſhould be ſeaſoned betimes, and nes 
into a contempt and deteſtation of this vice. L. N. 
Lr'ssok. . % One who lets any thing to 
farm, or otherwiſe, by leaſe. 
Lords of the world have but for life their leaſe, 
And that too, if the Hr pleaſe, muit ceaſe. 


If he demiſes the glebe to a layman, the tenant 
mutt pay the ſmall tithes to the vicar, and the great 
tithes to the /ef/or, pi Parergon. 


LT; conj. [from the adjeRve uy 


into zhat not, meaning prevention or care 
| leſt a thing ſhould happen. 

Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, leit 
if he ſhould exceed, then thy brother ſhould ſeem 
vile. N | Deuteronomy. 

1681 L they faint 1 
At the ſad ſentence rigoroutly urg d, 

All terror hide. 

My labour will ſuſtain me; and 4% cold 
Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milton, 

King Luitprand brought hither the corps, /eff it 
might be abuſed by the barbarous nations. Addiſon. 

2. It ſometimes means only that, with a 

kind of emphaſis, . | - 


Purſues me ſtill, 4% all I cannot die, "a. 

that pure breath of life, the ſpirit of man, 
hich God inſpir'd, cannot tog ; 
Wich this corporeal clod. 
Lze's TERCOCK., 2. /+ 
of two ſticks filled with corks, and croſ- 
ſed flatlong, out of whoſe midſt there 
riſeth a thread, and at the ſame hangeth 
| a fail; to this engine, termed a /e/fercock, 
they tie one end of their boulter, ſo as the 
wind coming from the ſhore filleth the 
.. fail, and the ſail carrieth the boulter into 
the ſea, which, after the reſpite of ſome 
hours, is drawn in 05. arg a cord faſ- 
tened at the nearer ene. Carew, 
To LET, . 4. [lzran, Saxon. 
1. To allow; to ſuffer; to permit, 

] : Nay, nay, quoth he, iet be your IS 
D : i Aar. 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, iet 
| the uncertainty zo, and hold to tliat which — 


Milton. 


N * Mf 15 Biſbep Sander 
' 1 On che crowd he caſt a furious loo. 95 
Asad wicher's All their ſtrength before be ſpoke z © 


Backe on your lives, iet be; ſaid he, my | ane 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way, Drys. 
Remember me z ſpeak, — — let 


© remember Leonor? Dryden. 
We muſt not 7 go maniſeſt truths, becauſe we 
,* cannot anſwer all queſtions about them. Collier. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one 
| . Gig, lo 3s bo take but little notice of the ſueceſſion 
col ideas in his mind, /ers lip. out of his account a 
_ good part of that duration. Lacke. 
A lolution of mercury in aqua fortis heing poured 
 . upon iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, 

and vers go the mercury» . ©, Newton. 


z. A ſign of the optative mood uſed before 
'_ * the firſt; and imperative before the third 


« 


molt ſubject, they may, in this reſpeRy nolels take, 
2% 7 


Dpvica. 


1. This particle may ſometimes be reſolved 


have a device 


Sd 6 | 


. e refolieton; fixed purpo 


ve , or My heart finks in me while 1 hear him ſpeak; | Their ſenſes are not latte from enjoying their- 
ent wich. ain! And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold; objects: we haye the impediments of honour, and 
: 4 h 5 ahn 220 J 5 5 Like nature {erting down. the ſprings of "life, Dryd. } the torments of conſcience; Sidney, 
6 mee, e J * {4 From this point 2 the „the poet is _ down | * Sony him in $0 things,, is to do nothing 
to his traditional poverty. ope* s Effay on Homer, | whereby the name of God may be blaſphemed ; no- 
N wth the a dad. "i K * may iat it down, that is, make it ſofter by | _. thing whereby. the ſalvation of Jew or Grecian, or 
ngit. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. | any in the church of Chriſt, may be /et or hindered. 
* - Befor the firſt eren url. 17 implics | 1 ky . 1 permit to take any ſtate or courle.. |. Hooker. 
exhortation. 0 y | Finding an eafe in not underſtanding, he /et looſe .| | Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
Riſe; let us * Mark. his thoughts wholly to pleaſure. Sidney. | To let a weary reich from her due reſt, 
CL 7 re the | = gy bort, 3 0 2 reaſon teach impoſlibility in any thing, and Wee 7 — wag eg 8 
ore the thir ON, - fin ular or. will of man doth /et. it go. Hooker. | cg a 
plural, 1 i mplies / 6 ' He: was et looſe among the woods as ſoon as he 0 Jou unto:your burdens. | Exodus. 
Fu reſt and 2 baute. Alton, || eg ride po hodfeback or carey a gun. Spent ede e Hs l l. de pln 
| | u 
98 precept;i4t % r 10g) Boo t. 14.5 To LE ad, is elliptical for 7% ket out of the way:; ebe 2 Theſſalonians. 
A 4 ſalcher ie him men heat | Sead. To free it from eonfinement;-to | Twill works and'wo wil —5 1; e Nn 
ki $/ 3. 0 09 38242 4.16 N 1 now no longer leit prey. 
ſüffer it to ſtream out of the vein, | . We) 
e eee pris li! | Seo hanging; | 
wi5k if t this chol t /etti Bal. 
Oe weep nenen de banks e , enden Root of dangerous adress. AE te Or, ord. 
While by our oaks the-precioug loads are born, Tomorrow are let blood in P&miret caſtle. Shakſp.. | 2. To LRT, w en, it gniſies to fermit or 
Area ee 1 91 ores E T of ee 2. NG of. Sed ood; omg 18 Lok in the 2 ond. bar 
. ö N . a ' LATDIUARG aſſi ve; but w at fignifies to. biner, 
7. Before A thing an ebe pales) eee let 15. 7% LE T blood, is uſed with a dative of it b as bed; a8, — rnd 7 feeble, 
8 N #9 the-perſon whoſe blood is let. Br Bah) bets Þ ins "1 
ought to * 255 7 ings tied me. 
' tpn ae prey which ought ib arte | 285 erer meliorate wn doth letting 5 I ntrodi. Aon : * Gram 77 ar. 
te es parently ſo bo, ut 3 [2m Put, let this Be done "od | ' planes 2 n a ie Tac To Lr r. 45 1. To fe Horbear 5 5 to withhok 
52 and pleafing d. 4 ; aft Dr h 16. To Le in, To admit. himſelf. 
Let has an in ile ve ve mood ter it with- |. Let in your king, neee ee Alfter king Ferdinahdo had taken opbhAink the 
8. the parti 1, as in the er Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakſp. perſon of a fraternal wy tothe king. he would not 
es. + _ Roſcetespreſeated his army be fare the gates of tlie let to counſel the ki Bacon. 
But one ſubmiſſine word hiah you /er- fall, p eity, ip h pes N the citizens would 1 5 fone || 050 of [fop, be verb + Hinderance; . 
Wil make him is good:chumour with us all. tumult, and zz him in gte. ſtacle; abſt uction; impediment. 
Dr, What boots it at one ite u to mike defence, The fecret Jets og Nane in public proceed= 


7 t kit nd ſill, | And at another to Tet in the foe,” | -- | 
heſerenth year thouiſhal _ po Bedi, || ' Effeminately vanquiſh'd x Alban Agoniſtes. || © > apes eva ofa — . 
a * To leave: 2 in this ſenſe. 1. nn The e ur ſpirits.are made dy Mp city of Belgrad. Mualles“ Hiftory of the Turks, 


lowed nia the more eaſy we are to l in grief, if the cauſe be t had been done exe this, had I been conlul ; 
fol JK ee 4 me PORT ſn | inen Taylor. We had had no. ſtop, no 4% 1 Ben Fonſon. 
Ph faid 1 hearken'd h = Þ hey but 2 reſerve'the aſhes, thou the flame, Huſt judge, two /ers remove ; that free from dread, 
eber e e - True tothe ſenſe, but truer to his fame, | E 1 may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys 
: wete fo, I naight have Jet dane 1% . ® Fording his current, where thou find'ſt it low, if Io theſe internal diſpoſitions to Gn add the . 
nt are eden Rn, you. Shatſp. | Li in thine own to make it riſe and flow, Denb. . ternal opportunities and occaſions Concutring wich 
he public outrages of a deſtroing * are To give a period to my life, and to his fears you're them, and removing all /ers aud rubs out of the, Ways. 


dut childiſn mans 4er alone tl they are | © welcom; here's a throaty/a Reist; or any other part, 1 
5 5 e | and the path of d la 
at '/ % 1 16262 enges Fables. | A ready 01% in < death, and receive his.commands, N * 5 1 5 1 105 9 jo — 5 me 0 87. 


8 
. : 


t me Alone to 1 hits atterwards; Drjiten, | Denb 
This is of no uſt, and. had been better ler Alon abe foul 
ke Dao w reſale al jntopreſent pt poſſeſſion. Locke. 17. Tf &.niwh folkows, for uy let 1b is 12 r, the termination of diminutive words, 
a, do wet 1 a 088 1 Jop h yp, have 1 75 e e a DO Wa Na FAY "29 from lyre, Saxon, little, ſmall; as, rivalet, 
rtened e LL. is the ey 1 m nto in very. 
tt | patinbe Rata, + 7 +. l * . renne all that is there. 5 a ſmall ſtreum; Bamlet, a little village. 


. South's Sermons. | LEeTH a'rctcs; adj. [Hethargiqae, Fr. from 
piece of harmleſs onintegibleen enthylia m. mer” There are pictures o ſuch a8 have been diſtin- i lethargy, 4 Sleepy of 48 bexond the 
10. To my. oY permit; to Bl e. d by their bieth a miracles, with inſcriptions, natur.: power 0 S 
''. There's a i ben Sit, if el name 15 * that tet: you inte the uo and. hiſtory of the perſon Vengeance 5 proclaimed.n utes, 


This notioo-might, be let alan aug and. deſpiſed, as a 


KH. 


k 
= 


Horatio, ;& 1 * WIr rende it is e Adaiſon. fi heaven, to sive men no reid in their Gas, till 
11. To put to hitez/ to grant to a Sp | |: +," Mot biberags bare oben of Al fucctly aud | Mitt e th lethargick 1 from. 
| 'Sdloway eee eee F 8 if they had been let into the ſecrets: | esd leid, ſo.mornferous aſtate. | mend. 
-. the e 2 79 ya | . of Providence,. and made go acquainted with that „ mie but try if 1 can wake his pity 4 
| Nothing deadens 10 =o me the compoſition N * . cgodut by which. world is 227 £ From bis /Jethargick Weps. Herba, 4 Ss; 
| ere Wees wonnen Sppertain not to the lub) ef: * ddiſoi. |” & lethargy demands the ſame cure and diet as a. 
: we may eam them figares'to be ler. 57 2 01 1 las arp nat myſteries or ordinary A tobe | apoplexy from a 22 caſe, ſuch being the. 
4 Wr - Shs /et her ſecond floor to a very. bauer. 5 F wack th I hel e TP ; conititutiomofthe t thargick. i Arbuibnor. 
0 Tater, n an re Grout h 8 w Jet life the e ee nf [{romlthargc.}, 
e ee can Rnd probititing l hade, and | rin radar fans ny rd thor Foe s dogs 17845 > drowſineſs to 
1 —— corporations, from letting. their be een A . + tz 7 Fs: 
= - - lands for above the term of twenty years, Swift, | 18. 70 Lot, Ity,. or into. | To Nöelt Ws e GK p45. — . 5 
= 3 25 To. ſuffel. any. thing” id take courſe |- million. * N ver, and 88 Herbert. 
ich requires Lg . In }. WW ad a au E 255 where- 12 THAAGIED. adj. [from lethargy. } Laid: 
this ſenſe it lo commonly” Joined with a | 47 bogs eher Eve. alleep; entranced. 
; $ minds the more caſily. Gocke, | > 
ee 1 e eee L As ſbon as they have hewn e quantity of = motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
+, Shes dae apr thrive „ „ ibe tocks, they. ler. in their ſprings and reſervoirs | eee, ee King Bear. 


END among their: works. Ad Mer. LETHARGY. te f, | nga 4 letbargie, 
rey e tes ; der . 19. 7% LE g 10 diſchars' e. Oripi- |: Fr.] A. morbid. e ; a ſleep from 


121 2 nally uſed of: an arrow diſmiſſed from the] Mich one cant ot be kept 4 —— . 6 


En th itcher, that Fm dfink. 1 
ah beginning of of firife is when! ove FS ie and therefore fufferedto ffy off the 5 Fee 


Proverbs. | ring now A applied 10 guns. q a 
Fo 2 goth meliorate NOPE: Ack: Charging my piſtol with CT Leautioned the oaks Moy pr et the ng | 


* rag vines br trees after th | | 
. F 4155 = = ſome'grow 7 5 not ta. e afraiy and hen /et it off. Saſh \ Towards luſts and pleaſures ; yet ſo falt a 0, 


Mn 


And if I knew which — . * Fir 9 20 [2 7 Oul. i outs x s 1 ; "y I phy pray * CF en N pf? {1 C 
21 erg enki | 1 3 Nut wo He flees lik death. 43 ATT | 
f b The erg t o matable 0 oth! | 08 | 'S tes TY IO urope Jay. th der a deep /cibarg ys; an * 
4 but enlarge « our hearty LI . "4 TY. 4. ics Non, . — 5 $1 61 N | 2 no chere "hs ed * it, 7 mad that- 
"maſs for fortune"to be , 2 15 1. To. hinder z 90 obſtruct; . it 3 Nr "Pi Averdw 


LET 


y is a lighter fort of W and de- 
Wo. e Lame cure and diet. Arbutbnot. 


zh! | 
LIT HE. 2. . [avs }. Oblivion 3 a draught 
of oblivion. | 

The conquering wine hath feeptout ſenſe 


In foft and&delicate/erbe. Shakſpeare. 
Leibe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Hlis wat' ry labyrinth, which whoſo drinks 
Forgets both j Joy and.grief. Milton. 


1; One w 0 ſers or permits. 
2. One who hinders. F 
One who gives vent do any thing; „ 
1 lex} i Ry 1 . 0 
LE'PTER: 1. J Cree, Fr. litera, Tat] 
1. O e of the elements of f llables; a. cha- 
racter in the alphabet. FN 
5 PL ſuperſcri ption was written over him in letrers of 


, Latin, and Hebrew. Luke, 
1 1 whoreſ ſon Zed! thou W letter ! 


ene. 


— 


2. A written meſſage; an epiſtle. 
They uſe to write iton the topo, letters. Sbal x. 
A 5 a letief for her 
f fuch ,$ontents as you will wonder at. Shakſp. | 
When, a Spaniard. would write a /etter by him, the 
Jaden would marvel how it ſhould be poſſible, that 
to whom he came, ſhould be able to know all 
things. Abbot. 
The aſſes will do very well for trumpeters, and the 
Bares will make excellent letter carriers. L” * 
The tile of letters ought to be free, eaſy _ 
A ; as near approaching to familiar converfation 
as poſſible: the two beſt 15 bali ties in converſation wn | 
god. humour, and reeding; thoſe lelters are 
E certainly the deſt chat ſhew the moſt a theſe | 
boy qualities. Walſh. ' 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the beſt 
\ Jerter writers I know; very good ſenſe, civilit; s 5-4 
| friendſhip, withqutany ſtiffneſs or conſtraint. 
b The verbal expreſſion”. the literal. — 
. i holy Gan, we may 
5 93 of their painful travels hetein, Who 
ly have tied themſelves. to the. very original“ 
letter Footer. 
2 Is obedience.ts human laws, we muſt obſerve; the 
"Tetter of the law, Rn boſe violence to the reaſon 
of the law, os he intention of the lawgiver. Taylor, 
Thoſe words of his muſt be underſtood not accord - 


ing to the bare ritbur of the letter, but according to 


tme allowances of en preſſion. 
What II ſince the — ſetters looſe,. 
i” left me freely at my un diſpoſe, 
not live Aok contioul and awe, 
— ing ſtinn the lrier of thelaw?- 

4 Letlerrrwithour/the ſingular: learning. 
Tut Jews. marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth this, 
42 letters, having never learned - __ 
* * ing to be read. 
ons laws are at beſt 50 a dead letter. Addi ſen. 

Type with which. books are printed. 

Tbe iron ladles that letter founders' uſe to the 
eating e _ Vexters,. gre kept N in 


xon, 
Fo L . 0. 1 ke. Toſs Kamp | 
| with le tte 


+; ccd La ih w cight erde on Kh ges; & SN 
1 1 found on: one fide, eitel the dialect of men, 


and underneath it, calamities; on the other fide was 


-) * SoutÞ*s Sermons, 


written, W N the; gods, and 2 ; 


dleſfings. ddiſen.. 
L817 ws D. iſ {from ter] nag 


70 edueated to poi 70 
* man; not WWeeteted 327 ale Heli 
An $ apt to have a rinfture" of foutneſ 
Je (lattue %, Latin, 


Ee E. v. 
The f pecies axe, Lee arden lecture; cab- 
es lettuce ; Sileſia lettute ite and Dlackiicos ; 
* . 3 red. —— e * Milker. 
at colworts com rleli 3 
Eos letture, 2500 te ſreſhin Nie Aut þ for. 
' 'Lettuceiis ſaid tobe poifonout, when'it 15 fo old | 
as to have milk. Bacon's Nathrdl , k 
7. The medica ment Er mini, rallk, are 
Lide, porlage, gl, . H/ynart's Sur ks 


»$: vi 10 


1 


1e! * * 


uh N 


| 


Dryden. | 


| 


1 Eurus and Zephyr. 


i We know: 


f 


LEV 


LEVANT, adj. | {evant, Fr.] Eaſtern, 
gerd 1 1 ; hwart 0 2 A 4 
Win 
orth ru e le vaxi, an Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
LE VAN. u. J. The eaſt, particularly thoſe 
coaſts of the Mediterranean eaſt of Italy. 
LUA OR. . /. [Lat.] A chirurgical 
inſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts of the 
ſkull are lifted up. 


Some ſurgeons bring out the bone in the bore; ; but 

it will be-ſaferto raiſe it up with your 7 when 

, It is but tightly retained in ſome art. Wiſeman, 
LtvcornttoMacy. 2. / [from /euce- 


— #hlegmatick.] Paleneſs, with yiſcid j juices 
and cold ſweatings. 


Spirits produce debility, flatulency, ſevers, ' BY 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


 phlegmacy, and dropſies. 
LEUCoPHLECMATICE. adj., [awrxis and 
.] Having ſuch a conſtitution of 
body where the blood is of a pale colour, 
viſcid, and cold, whereby it ſtuffs and 
. blo ts the habit, or raiſes white tumours 
in the feet, legs, or any other parts; and 
2 are commonly aſthmatick and drop- 


£1 Quincy. 
Athmatick perſons have voracious: appel tee and 


for want of a right ſanguification are n 


'. Wy 


tick, Arbuthnot. 
LEVEE. u. ſ. |, . ] | 
1. The time rf 
2. The concourſe of thoſe who crowd found 
a man of power in a morning. 
Would'R. ou be firſt miniſter of ſtate 3. 
Top ave thy levees crouded with reſort, 
Of a depending eb gaping, ſe ſervile court? Dryden. 
None of her Sylvan idjects made their couft, 
Levees and couchees paſs d without reſort. * 
| LEVEE. adj. ſ zpel, Saxon. ] 
1. Even; not having one part bigher 25. 
another. e | 
The doors 
| Diſcover ampls (paces o er the PLAN ; 
And /euel payement. % pes 
„ he garden, cated i in the level Bor, 8 
5 She left behind. Dryden s Baccace. 


2. Even with any thing elſe ; in the ſame | 


ine or plane with any thing. 
Our navy is addreſs'd, our pow'r collected, 


And ey'ry thing lies (eue to our with, Shakſpeare, 
Now 1— with level wing the deep. Maus. 


There is a knowledge which ig very proper to man. ſ 


and lies leve / to human underſtandiag, the k DO 
"ledge of our Creator, a Guy we oe to N 
8. of . 


3. Haring, no gradations of ſuperiority. 


* Jevel in your learni WM 
To Le'veL, v. «Thom the adjective. 
1 To make even;-to; free 
died: as, be 3 the walks. 

2. To teduee to the Tame n bos. 


thing e 
5 * right the mood, 


t >ppoſite i in d weſt was ſet, · 
| Hz will thy 5 with ſilent ſhame MFI xr 


ALL: CN nen level, with " . 
andys, 

, To; 129 flat. 7 BY. 
experiencey thn PRO” raing 
do evermore diſſever the violence of outragmous winds, 


aud beat down. and /eve/ the fallipgros meuntain 
ben — ſe n 9 
it ght. 
He nee be raiſes, þ . Beit 
And not regarding ace of deg | 
* AVias? Was daughter, and exalted me. ad] | 
* To. 


Bentley. 


J 


* 


Hug to equality of condition. 
eaſow can never aſſent to the admillipn of thoſe | 


rötiſh a ap tites which Id over - run e f. and 
a ee be vas 


"bus a 


4. 4 ſtate of equality. 
in preſerments, and you will ſoon be ul a 


from Ei. 


at lion. 


gh 10 7 8 


LEV. 


N Each at the head * 
LevePd his deadly aim. lden. 
One to the gunners on St. Jago's tow!r, 
Bid *em for ſname eve their cannon lower. Dryd. 
Irsn globes which on the victor hoſt + 
| Level" with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote. Milton. 
The conſtruction I believe 1s not, globes 


leve d on the hoſt, but globes leveÞd ſmote 
on the hoſt. 


6. To direct to an end. 
The whole body of puritans was drawn to be 


from the firſt were /eve//ed to deſtroy both religion 
and government, Sqvift, 
7 To ſuit; to add 
ehold the law 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind: 
And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, _ 

To fit the /eve!/*d uſe of humankind. Dryden, 

To LEVEL. v. u. 


1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 
to the ſame line with the mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of Bis church, 
was the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, and there. 
fore ought to be the mar whereat we alſo level. 

1 Heoker, 
2. To eonjecture; to attempt to guels. 

T pray thee overname them; and, as thou nameſt 
them I will deſcribe them; and, according to my 
deſcription, level at my affection. Shakſpeare. 

| 3. Jo be in the ſame direction with a mark. 

He to his engine few, 

Plac'd near at hand in _ view, 
' And-rais'd it till it /eve/7'd right, 
Againſt the glow-worm tail of kite. 1 
4 'To make attempts; to aim. 
* Ambitious York did Ive at thy crown: ShatF. 
5. To efface diſtinction or * ws 
| infamy i is always trying to /evel, 


LEVEL. 2. J. 45 the adjective.] 
1. A plane; a 
or inęqualities. 
After taining of the levelin Northamp \tonſhire, 
- innumerable mice did upon à ſudden — Hale. 
Thoſe bred in amountainouscouniry overſize hole 
thatdwell on low level. ,  1Sandys. 
2. Rate; ſtandard; euſtomary height, 
Love of her made us raiſe up our thoughts above 


| the ordinary ſeuel of the world, ſo as great olerłs do 
not diſdain our conference. 1 iancyy 
The praiſes of militazy men inſpired me with 

. thoughts above my ordinary /eve!, Dryden. 


31 Suitable or proportionate height. 


It might perhaps advance their minds ſo far , 
Above the level of ſubjeQion, as 
? Du. 


. 


ä—ͤ—ͤ—y— — — 


1 aſſume to * the glory « of. that war. 


The time is not far off TR we 25 3 the 
Abel; I am reſolved to N the time, and be 
vgpon dhe level with them how! for be is ſo that 
neither ſeeks nor wants them, Atterbury to Pepe. 
Providence, for the moſt part, ſets*us upon a /cve/, 
ad ert apy proportion in e tobards 


%4 ſup poke, by.the ile of 0 dries, ,and x e 
6s it mut de be ſomebbd dy there 9 Y his © e _ 
FT 


wham ed party have, indeed; fore rien 
could wiſh, 109249 with u 185 1'97 Soy ift. 


* 


their work. 
The lan is from tw to ten hat ben that it may 
reach over a conſiderable length of the nm if the 


2 plumb- line h jaſt· upon ehe perpendicular; when 
the level is ſet 


bs veel ; hut it it hangs on either ſide the perſendi- 


3 


Aiull the elumb- liue hang xractiyon tha gerpe mc ar, 


S Aon. 


| mechanick level. 6.344 $31 4 
Be. he fair vel. of thy aQtions laid, 
, As er ler wills, and prudenee 3 


life be worth the liver's care. Pricr, 


1. is of direction in wWkiehary NN 


22 160110: N (vt 


abettors of all villainy by a few men, whole defigns 


urface without protuberances | 


t down upon the work, tue work 


g& 
waa hk ; Teigas3 9 5 f cular, t IC floor or work muit be raiſed vo:thakw lice, 


a, 


$-.. 


| 5. An inſtrument whereby. h adjuſt - 


4 A 
* 


& Rule; plan; ſcheme; borowed fra be | 


$3; var LIA 


ION. 23 | | ſome” imigined-the\ crocodile, but in | 1. The aꝙ of raiſing money armen © 
arg” 14 coo Fo * try generally taken'for. the whale, y have N pate all their 
Nenne 4 * 4 15 Sbalſpearo. | 7 147 ſpend our rain command hands, and every new ty they make thult be at the 
eee ids * lvelof op , 3 | Ups 9 ſoldiers in theit poll, | 5 nee of their farms and commerce. | Aae. 
Did murther h 7 ve $babſne As ſend our precepts to the leviarban, ar raiſed, 7 an 
ne ape. To come aſhore. Shakſprare's Henry v. | - Treaſon has done his . nor feel, nor poiſon, 
5 3 he Le f all care pair, 3 |  Canſtthougrawout/eviatbanwithan hook? Fob, | Malice domeſtick, foreign /ovy, nothing 
| 5 9g 45 arrows fly, R _ More to embroil the deep ; /euiathan, . Can touch him further! 8 akſpeare's Macbeth, 
Oi tad diſtruſt and jealouſy. , ” Wale, | e bade, in dreadful ſport LEWD. adj. [lzpede, Saxon.] . 
8. The line in which the ſight paſſes, fv) Ii R. e 4 2 **. Lay; not clerical; from leod, people, 
- Fir'd at firſt fight with what the muſe imparts, | To rub ind ne 4 bl It is ſometimes groſs ; ignorant. Obſo- 
1n fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; | 3+ o tub ot grind to an impalpable powder. | 1... 
While from the bounded /evel of our mind 2. To mix till the liquor en ſmooth For men this bock I writ. \ Grofthead, 
pert rural e e | ee He es 
fo e chyle is white, as con To mock the earn'd in this as . 
1 ER. u. ＋ from e! ] water, much levigated or ſmooth. Arbithnot. | 2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. | | 
One who wa any thing even. | Lzvica'T1on. . / [from Jevigate.] ! If fame be admitted intothe miniſtry, 0 void 
2. One who deſtroys 10 uperiority ; one who Levigation is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, | of learning, or /ewd in life, are all the reſt to be 
9 to bring all to the ſame ſtate | 194» and precious ſtones, into a ſubtile powder, by | condemn W819 * ttgifte. 
8 grinding upon marble with a muller j but unleſs the Before they did oppreſs the people, only oy our 
of equality Yo g inſtruments are extremely hard, they will ſo wear | of a leud cuſtom, they did afterwards ſame 
You are an everlaſting /eve//erz you won't j * as to double the weight of the medicine. Quincy. | 1 preſſions by watrant. 8 5 . Davies. 
encouragement to extraordinary merit. | . Lx VITE. 2. % [ levita, Lat. from Levi] | 3. 8 libidinous. 1 
„ 1. . & ae 4 . 1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to Ny, He is not _ on COOL. . 
r. Evenneſs; equality of ſur ace, the office of prieſthood among the Jews. | Penne at meet akſpeare, 
2. Ty with ſomething elſe. In the Chriſtian church, the "office of deacons 1 del with ing Fouy lf 
Eh e river Tiber is expreſſed lying along, for ſo you | ſucceeded in the place of the /evites among the b.“ ſtep-dame's p. Bs. 


muſt remember to draw rivers, to expreſs their /eve/- | WhO were as miniſters and' 1 ” the 2 


| neſs with the earth. Peacham. A vrieft: "uſed i Bay died oe] 
Ly'van, u. / [{ewain, French, Commonly, | 2. H pri uſed in Seen | r * 
though leſs properly, written lcaven ; Ml | Long TICAL. adj. [from levite,] Belong- H 2 e en 
La 8. BN, | , 46 . og, to the Levites'; making Fare of the 2. Libidinoully 3 4g ere en * 
1. Ferment; that which being mixed with] religion of the Jews. | - He lov'd fair #: ady —_—_ New! ly lov'd, 
© bread makes it riſe and ferment,” © | By the levitical law, both the man 4 the 1 wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe, 
2. Any thing capable of changing the nature tg on ny to * fo heinous a K. | That quite his heart from Guendeline poor 
ofa greater maſs. Ly VITY, 1. [ levitar, Latin.) So u dull his dan works dppear, 
The matter fermenteth upon the old /ewer, and Gs the EY | The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. Dryd. 
becometh more acrid. Wiſeman's Surg | ightneſs; not heavineſs ; the · quality Ls Won ss. 2. J [fro m lewd.) Luſtful 
The peſtilential /evaine RE - in goods, . "by nag any body has lefs weight than | Ijcentiouſneſa- 
Livin. 1. /. [{evier, French, another. Suffer no lewd) ndecent ſpeec 
The ſecond mechanical | balance i He gave the form of iet i to that which aſcended; - The fe * h nel D 
ben a . len ends od N is * to that which deſcended, * of gravity. | *.— — to Nicolas = ch, Dro 


the middle, as in the common balance, but neat one Raleigh. record of the /exodreſſer committed under Fm reign 

| endy for which — uſed to elevateor raiſe a ]“ This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative /evity ofcelibacy. | — 
+ great weight z whencecomes the name lever, Harris, | tO the fluidity, that encloſes it, ale. LI “Ä DSTER, 1. /. [from lewd.) Fo leber; 
Ae e to Wit was vp Naa being . one given to criminal pleaſures, 
K/peare. 2. Inconftanc 11 changeableneſs. ach Lond Nato beck 

Tome . with cords, and ſome the monſter They every day broached 4 new thing ; which Th * Nerd 2 i _ 171 by 42 

Y | —_— levity they did interpret to be their growing Ei 507 0 1 Fe, N Yo aa p. | 
5 Wan — and levers. Denham, ſpiritual perfection. L . J. [French.] A golden 
| In a fever, the motion can ee only for bere wigs with vige, with fwotd-knots fword-. | French coin, in GAG twelve livres, now 


; fo hora f as may be anſwerable to that little | knots ſtrive | Greled at forentors hill : 
wi, — the fulciment and the weight: | Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coachexdrive ; 85. Die? 


| Lzx1Cco'GRAPHER. n./.[ Amer and wee; | 
. tion 8 wig 10 — 11 7 5 — ogporl WR V Uaftendines; lax my 2 ad. . lexicographe, Fr.] A writer of dictiona- 
the motion itſelf more 1 uh. Math, Fee. 1 5 unboſom'd all my 9 ba to thee; | ries 3 a harmleſs drudge, that buſies him- 


In ane Pap noe ge . | a, ſelf i - _ the . — and detail 
1 4 ; 
1 . 1. Laue, Fr.] A young 4. ag pie pleaſure ; vanity. - Agonifter. ing the gn1 cation words 


He ployed his omni out of levity | with he Syn * whe hs, vel ins * 
| never em is omnipotence th t ac langu ve given 

Their travels o'er that filverfield does ſhow, | ined. < 50 

Ine track of /everets in morning ſnow, . 


ot ottentation, but a8 the neceſſities of men 2 their writings on ſeripture. I ; 


Calany. | Lexico'okarny. x. ae and 
4 — 5 1 J. [from lever, Fr.] A blat on Tring S gen; want 2 | The, art or prattice of writing diet 
N the rc hay S led in bably tha which % — abhorred the licence, and the levities, with » x. 
| ſoldiers are the morning. | which he ſavy too many corrupted, = Clarendn. LE XICON. 17. . Dex. A diction- 
e that led the . x; I  Thatſpiritof religicn and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, ary; a book teaching the ion of 
_— 4 b — let, 2" TAR | - | anda l of evi tad 8 ago Try | as. bag | 
| : | profaneneſs, up in room of it. Alter P 1 thould 1 have all 
—— nn |TEEVT.o «fw NO rn: 
e | | »* Fo * | not 
, N word i # . Fe 0 — 4 0 4 — ein. the nr Fo econ, eto were dine 70 
tie lark. ws | 14593 das © © 000 3 ed o finiſh the cooquet of and. much to be eſteemed a' — tic wo, meg 
e 8 rr. OM | © Devi. | Liv. nf ke, bay, ane ll from the Saxon 
 Uaheluffefa? *ewill mee aw „ Log vn ths Lon of he a of wa. |  leag, a field or paſture, by the uſual melt- | 


her. | ing of the letter or g. 
; Lavrants af, {from 4. J That may Inſtead of a ſhip, Fer 2 a $ * 4 Cum. 
1 e e e Foc de L52518, 4. % Ill, HY Fr. 
I | ao beaght in net I 7 * Obnoxious 3 not exemptz ſubject: 
1 FO. Baton's VII, 
—_ LBFPATHAN. 5. fe ＋ Tr?) A water api: | 


-< 


A+ 


5 33 


By weakeſt ſubtleties, — — "Milton's Agonifier, 
e Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, who 


neither of them wanted genius or learning; and 
* yet both of them are //able to many cenſures, Dryd. 
This, or any other ſcheme, coming from a private 
hand, might beYiable to many dete. ft. 
LIAR. 2. / [from lie, This word would 
4 analogicall be lier; but this orthography 
bas prevailed, and the convenience of 
diſtinction from lier, he who lies down, 
is ſufficient to confirm it.] One who 
tells falſehood; one who wants veracity, 
She's like a /iqr, gone to burning hell ? ; 
„Tuns Ithat kill'd her. Sbatſpeare' Othello, 
He approves the common lar, fame, |, £ 
\ Who. ſpeaks bim thus at Rome.  Shalſpeare, 
I da not reject his obſer 
leſs condemn the perſon him 
ever it ſeems to be contradicted. . Baeyle. 
Thy better ſoul abhors a liar's part, 
Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart, 
ARD. _ a | | 
1. . roan. a 
2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired: 
as, he's a lara old man. , 
L1BA'TION, 2. / | libatio, 1 5 
3. The act of pouring wine on the ground 
in honour of ſome deity, 4 
In digging new earth pour in ſome wine, that the 
vapour of the earth and wine may comfort the 
writs, provided it be not taken for a heathen ſacri- 
; = or /ibation to the earth, 
2, The wine ſo poured. 5 
They bad no other, . to object againſt the 
Chriſtians, but that they did not offet up //bations, 
and the'fmoke of facrifices, to dead men. Stilling f. 
The goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown'd, 
- Sprinkling the firſt AS, on the ground. Dryd. 
Li'szarD. 2. /. [Aber German ; lopar- 
dus, Lat.] A leopard. | 
Make the /ibbard ſtern | 
Leave roaring, when ia rage he for revenge did yearn. 


Spenſer, 


* 


The libbard and the 1 78 the mole _ 
" "Riſing, the crumbled en above them threw. 
| Wa .) Miltan. 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled 
to a /ibbard”: ſkin; the diſtance of whoſe ſpots re- 
preſent the diſperſenefs of habitations, or towns of 
Africk, ® N Brerewood, 
rn . (ible, Lat, Belle, Fr; 
». A fatire; defamatory. writing; a lam- 


* f pane ne thete. 0 

e; Decay of Plety. 

©; | GoodHeawo' that fots and 15 ſhoald'be fo 

. vain of {£20309 3341 | 

To with cheir vile reſemblance may remain 

And ſtand recorded, at their own requeſt, 

«To future days, a libel or a jeſt. Dryden. 

2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or 

arge in. writirig againſt a perſon exhi- 

bited in cott. 

Fo LWS EL. v. x. {from the noun.] To 

ſpftead defamation, written or printed: 


it is now eommoniꝝ uſed as an active verb, | 1,7 0 
| | 


without the prepolition againſt. 
Sweet Pan py about —＋ ſtreets of Rome: 
What's this but lie ing againſt the ſenate ?: Shak. 
le, like a privileg'd Thy, .whom nothing can 
Diſcredit, /ibels now 'gainft each great man. Donne. 
TaLn1'sei. v. 4. To ſatiriſe; to lampoon. 
Is the peerage of England diſhonoured when a peer 
" ſuffers for his 45 be /ibelled, or any wa 
. defamed, he has his um magnatum to puni 
' the offender, Sb IR Droden 
- + But what ſo pure which envious tongues will _ 
Some wicked wits have Aided all the fair. Pope. 


L1'szLLER, . . (from /ibel.] . A defamer | 


by writing ; a lampooner. 


Our common /ibellers are as free from the impu- | 


., tation of wit; av of morality, - Dryden's Fuvenal. 


obſ, 9 95 as untrue, much | 
ſelf as a lar, 'whenſo- | 


P ohe. | 
' Markham. 


Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. | 


ö 


ö 


| 


* 


| 


þ 


p 


. 
| 


| 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


1 


* — 
3 


= 


not. 
| 2- Not meanly; magnanimovſly, 


in the audience. 


"LIB 


the church with an inſatiable defire of 


Lr'BeLLovus, adj, 
tory. ah 
It was the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had 


pamphlet, 


in mind, . 
2. Becoming a gentleman. 
3. Munificent ; generous; 
parſimonious, 


Her name was Mercy, well-known over all, 
To be both gracious and eke /iberal/, 


bountiful ; 


the per 


ſelf hath any perfeQtion, ' Bacon's E, 


it were our duty to underſtand them. 


Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That /ibtrality is but caſt away, 


L1'BERALLY. adv, | from liberal. 


1. Bounteouſly ; bountifully ; largely. 


L1'BERTINE, #. . [ libertin, French, ] 
1. One unconfined ; one at liberty, 
N | When he s aks, 
The air, à charter'd /ibertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
I 0o ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences, 


Man, the lawleſs /ibertine, may rove, 
Free and unqueſtion'd. 


puts to his views upon any of the ſex. 


| | of religion. 


They fay this town is full of cou | 
124 1 prating 1 
And many ſuch like /ibertines of fin, Shak 


or rather, the ſon of 'a freedman, 
Some 


Li“ ER TIE. adj. 
ous; irreligious. 


malage 


| The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the, common phraſe, 
are called /ibe/lers and lampooners. atler. 
The common /ibellers, in their invectives, tax 
wer and 
* wealth, equally common to all bodies of men. 
| | Swift. 


[from Jibel.] Defama- 


ever 


deen brewed, howſoever countenanced by a /ibel/ors 
Watton. 


Lt'BERAL. adj. [ liberalis, Lat. liberal, Fr.] 
. Not mean; not low in birth; not low 


not 


Spenſer, 


That thou may'ſ nothing give that is not thine z 


If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, 
that giveth to all men /iberally, and upbraideth 
aft: James. 


Shatſp. 
2. One who lives without reftraint or law. 


Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Want of power is the ber ron that a /ibertine 

Clariſſa. 
3. One who pays no n to the precepts 


peare. 
That word may be applied to ſome few /ibertines 


| Collier's View of the Stage, 
4. [In law; libertinus, Lat.] A freedman; 


perſons are forbidden to be accuſer on the 
ſcore of their ſex, as women; others on the ſcore of 
their age, as pupils and infants; others on the ſcore 
of their condition, as /ibertines againſt their patrons, 

1 Ayliffe's Parergon. 


[/ibertiy, Fr.] Licenti- 
There are mes that inarry not; but chuſe rather 
3333 omen # FA wang 


T 


acon. 


Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin than ill doctrine, 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt /iberal, 
They're ſet here for examples, Shakſpeare, 
Needs muſt the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this 1 world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and ſree, as infinite. Milton. 
The /iberal are ſecure alone, 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own, 
| ; Granville, 


4. It has of before the thing, and 70 before 
0 


There is no art better than to be /ibera/ of praiſe | 
and commendation to others, in that wherein a man's 
ſays. | 

Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure | 
terms, are, in their ſermons, very /iberal of all 
thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers, as if 
' Swift. 
 LinBmRA'LITY. 2. /. [liberalitas, Lat, li 
 beraliti, Fr.) Munificence; bounty; 


| generoſity ; generous profuſion, -.. 
Why ſhould he deſpair, that knows no court 
Wich words, fair looks, and /iberality ? Shakſprare, 


| 


Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Den. 


—  - = 


LIB 


any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of /i6er- 
line principles or morals?/ . Swift. 
'Li'nrnTINISM, . / [from ibertine.] Ir- 
religion; licentiouſneſs of opinions and 
practice, FN" | 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed all 


act once, and a ſpirit of liberty and /{bertini/m, of in- 
 "Hdelity and 


aneneſs, ſtarted up in the room of it. 
„„ - Altterbury's Sermons. 


LI“ ER Tv. 2. liberti, Fr. libertas, Lat.] 
1, Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery, 
My maſter knows of your being here, and hath 
threatened to put me into everlaſting /iberty, if L 
tell you of it; for he ſwears, he'll turn me away. 
; Shakſpeare. 
O liberty! thou goddeſs, heav*nly bright 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, Addiſon. 
2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate 
gover nment, . 
Juſtly thou abhorr'ſt 
The ſon, who, on the quiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational /iberty; yet know withal, 
Since thy original Japſe, true /iber/y 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells. 
| | a Million. 
3. Freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity, 
Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the deter- 
mination, or thought of the mind, whereby either 
of them is preferred to the other. Lothe. 
As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in 
the thoughts of our minds: where any one is ſuch, 
that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the preference of the mind, then we are 
at /iberty, i Locke. 
4. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. 
His majeſty gave not an intire country to any, 
much leſs did he grant jura regalia, or any extra- 
ordinary /1bertics. , Davies. 


5. Relaxation of reſtraint: as, he ſees 


Licenſe they mean when they cry /iberty, Milton, 
6, Leave; D | 
I ſhall take the /iberty to conſider a third ground, 
which, with ſome men, has the ſame authority, 


Locke, 
Lis1'piNous. 2. /. [/ibidinoſus, Lat. 

Lewd ; luſtful. 5 | ] 

None revolt from the faith; becauſe they muſt 

nqt look upon a woman to Juſt after her, but becauſe 

they are much more reſtrained from the perpetration 

of their luſts. If wanton glances and '/ib/dinoug 


thoughts had been permitted by the I, the 
would have apoſtatized — . 4 


Lin1'D1nou3LY. adv, 
Lewdly; luſtfully. 
Lt'BRAL. adj. [libralis, Lat.] Of a pound 
weight. | Did. 
LiBRA'RIAN. . / librarius, Lat. 
1. One who has the care of a library. 
2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. 
Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds the 


There are indeed but two tides in a day, but this is 
the error of the /ibrarians.” Broome. 
LiBRARY. #.'/. [librarie, Fr.] A large 
collection of » publick or private. 
Then as they ken his /ibrary to view, 
And antique regiſters ſor to avzſt, - + | 1 
© There chanced to the prince's hand to tiſe 
An ancient book, hight Briton's monuments. 


- catalogue of ſuch books as he bug dt to read. Dy 
To LiBRrATyY, wv. 2. 75 


L1nxa'TION. 2. / | /ibratio, Lat, libratjon, 
French. ] | a 
I, The ſtate of being balagcec. 


libration of the body. 


Dryden's Du reſo g 


Might not the queen make diligent inquiry, ifi 


himſelf at liberty to chooſe his condition. 


waves: this muſt be underftogd of regular tides. 


|, © Fair „ Qucen * 
I have giyen you the Hbrary vf a 6 and a 


* 
7 . 
© " — a * bas” . 
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U 


a ro, Lat.] To 
poiſe; to balance; to hold in equipoiſe, 


This is what may be-ſaid of the bala 8 * . 


WR 2 — 


— — 
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EIN 


| [Their pinions Ut 
- -* lock Uhrationg d. to why the void 

- Trembling refuſe. ; "NOI Spring 
10 In, aſtronomy.] 


Lilration is the balancing u r or trepidation | 


+ - the firmament, whereby the declination of ihe 


Bo and the latitude of the ſtars, change from time 
, © x0 time. 


: © Tibratory motion, or motion'of trepidation, which | 


they pretend is from eaſt to welt, and from north to 


© Touth, becauſe that at full moon they ſometimes diſ- 


cover parts of her diſk which are not diſcovered at | 


other times. Theſe kinds are called, the one a lis 
_ bration in longitude, and the other a /ibration in 


550 5 Beſides this, there is a third kind, which 


I R an apparent /7bration, and which conſiſts 

in this, that when the moon is at her greateſt elon- 
gation. from the ſouth, her axis being then al moſt 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the ſun 

muſt enlighten towards the north pole of the moon 

ſome parts which he did not before, and that, on the 

©* contrary, ſome parts of thoſe which he Elin knen 
towards the oppoſite 
produces the ſame 
tude does. 


Ae the /ibration in lati- 
Diet. Tiev. 


all make intire revolutions; he moon maketh 
* kind of een or a Nen motion 
own axis. f (© Grew. 
LI“ SRATORT. ad; en libro, Lat] Ba- 
lancing ; playing lixe a balance. ' 
Lice, the plural of In. 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome . 


And clammꝝ dews, that loathſome /ice beg 
Till the flow creepi 2 eats wa way. 75 = 
ant 


-I'CEBANE, . / [ice and baue, 
LI CENSE. . J. ¶ licentia, Lat. inence wo 
1. Exorbitant Keen: contempt of legal 


and neceſſary reſtraint. 


Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular Khoo is 
indeed the many-headed tyranny, -prevailed with | 
WY | 


- "the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. 
Taunt my faults 
With ſack full /icence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Shakſp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 
They baul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs moods, : 
And ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 


"'Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. Milton. . 


The privilege that ancient poets claim, 
Ne turn'd to /icen/e by too 2 a name. Reoſcom. | 
Though this be a ſtate of iberty, yet it is not a | 


" Nate of licence; though man, in that ſtate, bare 
an uncontroulabie liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon or 


— yer he has not liberty todeitroy himſelf. I. 
Locke. 


2. A grant of permiſſion, | -.- 
They ſent ſome to bring chen kene from the 
c Fuuith. 
Thoſe few abftrat names that the ſchools 
E put into the mouths of theit ſcholars, could 
never yet get admittance into common uſe, or ob» 
+ tain the /icence of publick apptobation. Locke. 
We precured a /icence of the duke of Parma to 
enter the theatre and gallery. Addiſon on es 


3. Liberty; permifionn. 


It is not, the manner of the Romans wo deliver 
1 3 2 to Ai; \ Wat he ng al accuſed 
ve the accuſers face to face, have 
. anſwer for himſelf; |. Pp wo 


To Licrzsss. v. 4. [licencier,. Fr.] 


*Wit's;Titans brav'd the ſkies, 
And the preſs groan'd with licem'd blaſphemies 


. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. Not in . 


e would play well, and willingly, at ſome game 
e which — that w — be 
** liſted de could Lf kis thoughts. 
'Liczvgs«. 2. J. [from licenſe} A — 


of permiſſion; commonly à tool of 


8 " —_—— *. . Llicenriatus, lou- 


1. A man who uſes licenſe. Not in 2 
The licentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they 
83 juice poetical . will pardon N 
ſelves for ads letter, if wy 


2 "Tl 


le are obſcured ; and this 


;, Watton. | 


. 


8 


| 
| 


* 
K 
- 


| 


| 


. 


I Lice, Ms 


| 2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities, - | 


We may vothazgrd either the, ſtifling of generous 
Aſtronomers 5 40 aſcribe to the moon | 


| .. 


Thofe planets which move - op: their axis, do not 
? 


| 
1. To permit by a legal grant. 


— 


Ic 


A man m ht, after that time, fue forthe e 
"of Meentlate 9 2 maſter in this faculty. Ali ge. 


To lac * T1 ATE. , As [licentier, Fr. J To 
Permit: ; to encourage by licenſe. | 


| inelinations, or the /icentiating of any rr. that is 


e. 
Legt Nrious. ad. [Iicencieus, | = ch; 
 ficentioſus, Latin. 
1. Unreſtrained by law'or morality. ad $5 
Later ages pride, J. like corn-fed ſteed, 
Abus'd her plenty, and fat ſwoln encreafe,” 
To all /icentious luſt, and gan exceed 


111 meaſure of ber mean, and age ., 
| aer. N 


þ " LEY it touch thee tothe ek. "wi 
Should'ſt thov but hear I were lictntious of 
And that this body; conſecrate to thee, ' 

Wich ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate? 


2. Preſumptuous ; unconfined. 
The Tyber, whoſe Ticentious waves, __ - 

So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 

Now runs a ſmoath-a and inoffenſive courſe, Roſcom. 

Lrcz'nvIOvoLvs adv, ¶ from 'Hreemntions.] 
With too much fiberty'; ; without Juſt 
re raint. 

The ſicentiates, Tbomewhät lerne, will p Ner- 
don themſelyes. en's Remains, 


listete. 1. J. From, Ticentiaus. | 

\ Boundleſs liberty; z contempt of * 
ra 

| . is ſo fruitful, as i it begetteth a thouſand 

children, if the nue thereof be not timely 

teſtrained. Raleigh. 


This cuſtom has. been aways locked: 
the wiſet many 32.30 «ſc. {cen 


e e | litentl Fuſs of ti . 
©) [4 on 

DO of * was inſultedꝰ ef 
Lick. 2. J. lic, Saxon. A dead N 

caſe; whence 7ichwake, the time or * 
of watching by. the dead; /ehgate, the 
gate through which abe. dead are igar- 
ried to 3 grave of Lich feld, the held of 
the dead, à city "in" Staffordſhire,” ſo 
named from murtyrec chriſtians. Sake 
magna parent. Zichwale is ſtill retained 
in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe. 
1oHowlL. u. , lieb and ol. J A ſort 


of; owl, bythe, vulgar ſuppoſed to fore 


L 


To 5 Ilicean, Saxon; lei, 


. 


8 
upon, by | 
WY 


Dutc afla%1) ants ad 7/7 
6. To paſs over with the tongue. 
ZEſculapius'went a — adog and a ſlie-g * 
mu 


a. 


both - he uſed in his cures; the firſt ſor 
licking all ulcerated wounds, and the goat's milk 
for the diſeaſes of the —_—_ "ng _— 

A bear's'a ſavage beaſt ; | 

Whelp'd without form, uni 

HHas /ic#'d it Into ſhape and Ro gs. 

" 1 E b tepid rays the roſe 


ng leaves, and Iries the dews. 
n. 


1 have ſeen an afitiquaty'77&# an ol coin, } cnn | 
other trials, to diſtinguiſh the age of it wy 80 \ 


2. To. lap; to take in by-the tinge. þ 7 
t once pluck' out y 
be multitud inous tongue ; let them not liel 
The ſwert which istheirpoilon. &; Shaper 
3. To Lick ap. To devour-— 
Now ſhall this compan e up al that are round 
| about ws, as the ox Hicke2-up the 9 er 
n lu has lie d wp all thy pelf, 
Cure d by 828 * truſtees, thyſelf ; 
Think wy; ity will —— thy name. Pepe. 
V [from the verb.] A blow; 


rough þ uſage: a low word. 


. 


| 


ws = 


round } 
ES 6.4 ey 


EY - . 
: — 0 


— 


LIE 
LyYczxxz16n:;'} ag [liccena, a glaftea, 
1.30 ckxxous. axon; Ibis ſeems to 
be the proper way of ſpelling the word, 
which has no affiny wich er, but 
with lilo. 6 4.3 | | 
10 Nice in the theice of food. l 
Volupiuous men facrifice"\ all fant ſatis- 
— Lay e eee, aal L Eftrarige, 
Ac b greedy to wallow ; ea ger yot 
* hunger but 


It is never tongue- tied, * fit commendation, 
Nan womanki dis fo neterijs, is offered unto 


. 45 Sing. 


"" Sireption, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid; 
7 But Mc raus, poiſon'd, fain to her would' go, $8. 


1 Oertain rare manuſcripts, ſought in the maſt 


„Raste Erpenius, the moſt excellent linguilt, 
had been left to his widow, ' and were upon ſale to 
the jeſuits, e chapinen of all ſuch ware, Mot. 
In vain he '4 all his goods to fave” © 
His body, deſtin'd to that living grave: 
The liquoriſh hag _ the pelf with ſrorn, 


And nothing but the in an would ſerve her turn. Dry. 
n ſome. provinces they were ſo:/iquori/b after 


man's fleſh, that they would ſuck the ar as it 
run from the dying man. Loctel 
3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite, 

This ſenſe I doubt. 

2 | {Would'|-thou ſeck again to trap me here 

Wich lickeri/d: baits; fit to enſnare a brute? Milton. 
LicxsR68Ntss: 1. /. [from lickerifo. ſi 
Niceneſs of palate. ' 
I ORICE., 2. JL. {r/awaigiye ; . Kat 
28 2 5 141 ſweet taſte! 
rice root, is Jong and ſlender, externally.of 
dulky reddiſh e but OI of a fine r. 
eie Fan of at 1 than ſugar ; 


g x. in many parts of France, Italy, 8 in, 
i fg Ferm The Tok iffated Juen fi ſhis root 
is brought to us from Spain and Holland ; fromthe 


firſt of which rr it obtained the name of Spaniſh 
| Fulice- 37 il Mat. Med. 
LICTOP. 3. 2 {Latio.] A beadle that 
atopy ded... the conſuls, e or 


„ puniſh criminals. 
16. fy $1291 511 +Saucy Lifors "Wes Lr.5 0: 
Will cateh at us like. — leere 
Proconſuls to their provinces. - wu 214 
Hlaſtiug, or on return, in robes of state, 
Lidbon and rods the enſigns of their power, Milton. 


mocrit ed his ſpleen, and ſha 
A. bay Wade till ke Et» em 5 3 P y 
Though in his country-town no. reer weste 1 
Nor rods/ nor ax; nor tribune. Dryden. 
LI. 1%. Ihlid, Saxon; e, German. 
1. A cover any thing "that ſhurs Jown 


over a veſſel; any ſtopple chat covers the 
mouth, but not enters it. 
Hope, inſtead of flying off with the veſt, ſtuek ſo 
Cloſe to the id of the cup, that it way ſhut down 
upon her. Tz Addiſon. 
2. "he membrane that, when we leap or 
wink, is drawn over the eye. 
Fr Do wot for ede, he do "of 45 1 
ekſfor thy n in the du 4 
1, Dar e764 bye pur en Kill yes 1 


That eye dropp'd Rene diſtin and clear, 
As any muſe's t __ could ſpeaks; ! 
When from its {id a pearly tear 
Ran e her beauteous check. 
he rod of Hermes J'S 3b 
To could mortal Nee Weir 
And drive c departed ſouls to . . n 
Wenge en E fr 1 6347 *: ] 
a 255 'er a Britiſh ; ate's | 
n d 188 wm. full as 
in ſouls to 7 LY Y? 


oy I 
3 1 


Tun. 


1 


drive as many bers. 

| Liz. Ms . {hes French. ] Any. Nas im- 

pregnated wi with ſome ſome other Day C 11 
loap or ſalt. 


3 mbe wk 3 "a ike 8 ic,  Shakſp. 
liquid ee 7 — 8c 
ä i Wan, Se. Taacbam em Drowing, 


Fl 
; 
8 


/ 7. To remain fixed. 1 a 25 f 


IR 
Liz. 2. J. lige, Saxon.] f 
1. A criminal falſehood. TE hor | 
Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my fword 
Ii prove the lie thou ſpeak'ft. batſpeare. 
A He is properly an outward fignification of lome- 
ching contrary to, or atTeaſt beſide, the inward ſenſe 
of the mind; ſo that when one thing is ſignified or 
expreſſed, and the ſame thing not meant or intended, 
that is properly à (ye. South. 


Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good | 


js of our will; and the underitanding can no more 
be delighted with a ye, than the will can choſe an 
apparent evil. Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is 
not true, and I ſay to him, This is not true, or 
this is falſe, I only convey to him the naked idea | 
of his error; this is the primary idea: but if I fay 
it is a lie, the word lie carries alſo a ſecondary idea; 
for it implies both the ſalſehood of the ſpeech, and 
my reproach and cenſure of the ſpeakers Matts. 
2. A charge of falſchood ; to give t 
is a formulary phraſe. ; 
That lie ſhall lye ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge; 


Till thou the Jie piers and that lie, reſt + 


In earth as quiet as thy father's Kull. Shakfp. 
It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole nations 
of men ſhould unanimouſly give the lie to what, 
by the moſt invincible evidence, every one of them 
knew to be true. | Lecke. 


Men will give their own experience the ie, 


rather than admit of any thing diſagreeing with 


theſe tenets, Ye a Locke, 
3. A fiction. This ſenſe is ludicreus. 
I be cock and for, the fool and knave imply; 


The truch is moral, though the tale a lie. Dryden. 


To EIE. v. . [leogan, Saxon; liegen, 
1. To utter criminal falſehood. | | 
II know not where he lodges; and for me to deviſe 
a lodging, and ſay, He lies here, or he lier there, 
were to lie in mine own throat. Shakſpeare. 
If a ſoul /y: unto his neighbour in that which 
Kee delivered him to keep, he ſhall reſtore that 


which was delivered. Leviticus. 
Should 1 Jye againſt m6. nd o 
2. Toexhibit falſe repreſentation, 720 
Inform us, will the emp'ror treat? UE 
Or do the prints and papers lie? Sit. 


Lo LIE. v. 1. pret. I Jay; I have lain or 
len. ¶ lie gan, Saxon; Yiggen, Dutch. ] 

1. To reſt horizontally, or with very great 
inclination againſt ſomething elſe. 

2. To reſt; to preſs upan. .., _ | 

| Death Jie on her like an untimely ſhowir | 

Upon the fweetelt flow'r of all the field. Shakſp. 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for gage 


Laid many à heavy load on thee. Epitaph on Van. | 


3+ To be repoſited in the grave. 
All the kings of the nations ie in glory, every 
"GH in his own houſe, bars '. cſaiah. 
will /ie with my fathers, and thou ſhalt carry 

me out of Egypt, and bury me in your Wo 


place. 8 Wb aat "4 j pl | e 
4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 
How ma9y good young. princes would do ſo; 
their fathers Hing fo fick as yours at this time is ? 

7 —A0 A . 
M little daughter Jeb at the point of death; 
I pray thee come and lay thy hands n 


ſhe may be healed. ; 
5. To paſs the time of ſleep; _ 
The watchful traveller, n 
That by theqmoon'smiſtaken'light did fiſe, 
- Tay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. Dry. 
Porlorn he muſt, and perſecuted fliez 


— U — 


Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. | 


6. To be laid up or repolited. 
I have ſeen, where 28 is made, great variety 
of them, divers of hich T have yet lying by 2 | 


The Spaniards have but one-temptation to quarrel 
with us, the tecovering: of Jamaica, for * b 
ever lien at their hearts. eee 2 anple, 
= Vol.. en " FN | 
4 


he lie, 


N 


| 


8. To refide. | | 


take « more than ordinary care not to ie at \the 
metey of the weather in our moral conduct. Addi ſon 


* 


N 


ole. 7 
4 
4 9 - 


- , huntſmen. 


19. To be in the power; to belong . || 


tf thoy doeſt well, ſhalt thou net be accopted ? 

and if thou doeſt not well, fin lieth at the door. Cen. 

9. To be placed or ſituate, with reſpect 
to ſomething elſeQ 


Y 
To thoſe happy climes that lie 


Where day never ſhuts his eye. Milton. 


There /ies our way, and that bur paſſage home. þ 21. To coſt : as, it lies me in more nv 4 | 
* , 


Z Dryden. 
Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though 
unequal in circumſtances. Collier of Envy. 
The buſineſs of a tutor, rightly employed, /tes 
out of the road. Locte ont Education, 
What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards infi- | 
nity, lies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate | 
confuſion of a negative den. Locke. 
10, To preſs upon afflitively. + | 
Thy wrath /ieth hard upon me, and thou haſt. 
afflicted me with all thy waves. Pſalms. 
He that commits a fin ſhall find ade 
The prefling guilt /ie heavy on his mind, 
Though bribes or favour ſhall aſſerthis cauſe. Creech, 
Shew 1 wer of religion, in abating that par- 
ticular anguiſh which ſeems to /ie ſo heavy on Leo- 
: nox a. 28 I Addiſon, 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious, *' 
Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment of 
luxury, ſhould have ſpent their time, at leaſt what 
lay upon their hands, in chemiſtry, it cannot be de- 
nied but princes may paſs their time ter 
that way. Temple. 
I Vould recommend the ſtudies of knowledge to 
the female world, that they may not be at a loſs how 
to employ thoſe hours that ie _ their-hands, 


12. To be judicially imputed. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I 
would turn her looſe to him; und what he gets more 
of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my head. S bal. 


13. To be in any particular ſtate. 
If money go befare, all ways do lie open. Shatſp. 
* ie waſte, 


The hi the, way faring man 
ceaſeth. PI e 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt and ie ſtill. 
Gp = 5 1 E. . Exodus. 


Do not think that the knowledge of any particu- 
1 er aa nay bs ks merely And x has 
ain without improvement. Watts, 
14. To be in a ſtate of concealment. 
Many things in them ie concealed to us, which 
they who were concerned underſtood at firſt fight. 


Ke: he, 

15. To be in priſon. as 
Tour impriſonment ſhall not be long: 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie 


for you. Shakſpeare. 
16. To be in a bad tate, „ 
Why will you /ie pining and pinchi 
ſuch a loneſome, ſtarving courſe of liſe? LAſfrange. 
The generality of mankind #e pecking at one 
another, till one by one they are all torn to pieces. 
ee ee 
Are the ols todo your ande bid} you J, del. 
lowing with your finger in your mouth? £*Effrange, 


To fee athated perſon 
the anguiſh of a d 
verſion. 


It is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, 


ſuperior, and to Jie und 


17. To be e 3 


, 


lying under a Tharp fit of the ſtone for'a week, re- 
cCeives from this fine'ſentence, 


Tillotſon, 
As a man ſhovid always be upon his guard again 
the vices to which he is moſt expoſed, ſo d ſhoul 


The maintenance of the dergy is precarious, an 
collected from a moſt miſerable race of farmers, a 


whoſe mercy evely maiiitier Hey fo pe dad. | | 


fol.” 
. 


| 1 * | ; | 
ie image of it gives me content ready. and 1 


; | 3 
truſt it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfeRion. 
At Hes much in your holding up) hob care“ 
Fe that thinks that diverfion may pot ſie In bar 
labour, forgets the early Hfing, and hard riding 
| Tce. 


eſerts, where there /ay no way. Wiſdom, 
8 2710 | | 


1 


ddiſon's Guardian. | 


yourſelf in | 


Rn ee hit | 
vitlers 


LIE, 

Do'ſt thou endeavour, as much as in thee Jer, ts 
preſerve the lives of all men? : Duppa. 
He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I 

deſerve credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, as much 


as in him lies. Stilling flee! on Idolatry. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lier 
'On whom he favours to confer the prize. 
20. To be valid in a court of judicature: 
as, an action lieth againſt one, | 


22. J LIE at, To importune; to teaſe. 
23. To LIE by, To reſt; to remain ſtill. 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, | 
Hung their heads, and chen lay by 3 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 


Fall aſleep, or re Shakſpearts | 


24. Ta Lis down, To reſt; to go into a 
ſtate of repoſe, - + + 5 


The leopard ſhall Ie down with the kid. 1 
The needy ſhall /e dou in ſafety. ſalab. 


His bones are full of the ſin of his youth, which 
ſhall lie dotum with him in the duſt. ob 
26, To LIE in. To be in childbed, 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handſomeit is to lie in and fleep, or 
to louſe themſelves in the ſunſhine, they that fave 
been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. Spenſ. 
-  Youconfine N moſt unreaſonably. Come z 
you mult go viſit the lady that /ies in. Shakſpeare. 

She had lain ix, and her right breaſt had been 
apoſtemated, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

The doctor has practiſed by ſea and land, and 

there fore cures the green ſickneſs and 8 in. Spect᷑. 
When Florimel deſign'd to lie privately iu; 
She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard het 
once ſqueal. Prior 


— 


5 
dying in.  Arbuthnot on Diet, 
27. Jo LIE ander. To be ſubject to; to 
be oppreſſed by, x | 8 
A generous perſon will lie under a, great diſad- 
vabtage. 4K Smalridge's Sermons. 
his miſtake never ought to be imputed to Drydeny 
but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a genius to ie 
under neceſſity. * | Pope. 
Europe /ay then ander a deep lethargy, and was 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued but by one that would cry 


' Hyfterical affections are contracted by accidents NY 


| 


mightily, ©. Atterbury. 
28, To LIE zh. To become the matter 
of obligation or duty, _. 


1 


of ſouls, lies upon them; the greateſt. account 
. . - whereof will be required at their hands. Bacon. 
It ſhould lie »pox him tb make out how matter, 
by undirected motion, could at firſt neceſlarily fall, 
without ever erring or miſcarrying, into ſuch a curi- 


Theſe are not places merely of favout, the charge , 


ous formation of human bodies, Bentley's Sermons, 


29. ToLis.with.. Fo.conyerſe in bed. 


Padon me, Baſſanio, 
For by this ring ſhe lay with me. Shakſpeare. 
o. It may be obſerved of this word in 
neral, that it commonly implies ſome. 
thing of fluggiſh! | 
| nol, motif to perſons; and ſome gravity 
tl 1 permapency of condition, applied to 
: 1 


LI ET. adi. {leopg, Saxon; le, Dutch. 
CCC 
My Ag lord the thus beguiled had. 
Fo he 48 ; all fleſh doth ſrallty breed. Spenſ. 
{//1:$014.% ee, ©5645 27 . 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 

An with"your beft endeavour have ue 

My liefeft lege to be mine enemy. '$5 Pearce. 


N 
| 


in familiar ſpeech, , - 


| ſend for certain of my.creditors;, and yet to ſay the 


truth, 1 had as Zef have the foppery of freedom, av 


— 


=y 


- — — _ 
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— — 5 


Dryden. f 


25. To Lis down. Lo fink into the grave. 


* 
* . 
* 2 ccc 


giſhneſs, inaction, or ſteadi- 


Lixr, adv. Willingly ; now uſed only, 
If I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an arreſt, I would 6 


| Sinai Wen," Bean, 
Kt 6 = | 


Poly 1 E * 
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LIE 


Lites, adj. Ver Fr, ligio, Italian; Eri, 
low Latin 
1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure; fubject: 


8 Aegeman for ſubject. | 
2. Sovereign, I This fi ibcation ſeems. 
to have accidentally riſen from the. for. 


mer, the lord of liege men, being > - emi |; 


take called liege lord. 
| Did notthe whoterealmack vIIL. 
for their king and liege _ ſer. 
My lady Liege, ſaid „ 
What all your ſex d 1 is 122 Dryden. 
So much of it as is ſounded on the law of nature, 
may be ſtiled natural religion; that is to ſay, a de- 
votedneſs unto God our /iege lord, ſo as to a0 in all 
things according to his will. Grew's 


Lis. z. . Sovereign; rede 


ſearcely in uſe. 


2. The body of lieutenonts. 


Lr 


The lift of undiſputed maſters, is Weh 6 * 
as the liſt of the ama of our metropalis. 
Felton on the Claſſiobe, 


pern ANT. 1. ( [Hiextenant, Fr.] 


deputy; one who acts by vicarious 
2 5 
| As Whither away A 
—No farther than the tower. 
We 'I enter all together, 
And in good time here the lieutenant — 
I muſt put you in mind of the lords /ieutenaztr, 
and deputy /ieutenanzs, of the counties: their pro- 
per uſe is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, or a rebellion or 


ſedition at home. Bagon. 


Killing, as it is conſidered in itſelf without all 
undue circymſtances, was never prohibited to the 
lawful. magiſtrate, who is the vicegerent or /fexte- | 


18 3 or 


LIF 


Howe ler 'tis well that while mankind 
Through /ife's perverſe meanders errs, 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find,, E 
To combat againſt real care. Prior. 
So peaceful ſhalt thau end thy blidful day 8, 
And ſteal thyſelf from e by — decays. Pope, 


on * nens 
ed to death, 172 


2 Fen avarice gan n his veins to inſpire 
Hi greedy flames, and kindle /ife devouring fire. 


Spenſer. 
Their complot is to have my : 
And, if my death might make this ian happy» 


And proye the period of their tyranny, 


I would expend it with alt willingn M Shakſpeare. 
Nor love thy /ife, nor hate ; but what thou 't 
Live well, how long or ſhort permit to Heav'n. 
He entreated me not to take his %, but eract a 
ſum of money. Broom? on the Odyſſey. 


O pardon me, my 1 but for my teare nant of God, from whom he derives his r of 


4. Blood, the fuppoſed vehicle of life. 


had foreſtall'd. this dear and deep rebuke. SB. life and death. .  Bramball againſt Hobbes. p 
The other part reſerv'd I by conſent, Sent by our new /iextenant, who in Rome, | His guſt — ifoing rt 5 edi nts 4. 
For that my ſovereign Nege was in my debt. Shed. | And fince from, me, has heard of your renown : 
The natives, dubious whom I come to offer peace. ” Philip 's Briton. 


5. Conduct; manner of living with reſpect 
| to virtue of vice. 
His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets micht 
Be wrong; his/ife I'm ſure was in the right. Cru. 
Henry and Edward, brighteſt ſons of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name * 
After a /ife of glorious toils endur d, 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh. * 
I'll teach my family to; lead good /ives, R 
Mrs. Barter. 


They muſt obey, in conſternation wait 
Tin 4 conqueſt will en their lege. Philips. | 
L1i's6EMAN. 2. . [from liege and man.] 
A ſubject. Not in uſe. * 2 3Þ 
Fhis # pan to wax more bold 
And abend felt the folly of his lord, g : 
Ia his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold, Spenſer. - 
- Sith then the anceſtors of 'thofe that now live, 
* themſelves then ſubjects and liegemen, ſhall 


2. In war, one who holds the next rank to 
a ſuperiour of any denomination ;; as, a 
general has his Hewtenant general, a. 
colonel his /iextenant colonel, and a * 

tain ſimply his /ientenant. 

I were meet that ſuch captains only were em- 


loyed as have formerly ſerved in that country, and 
n at leaſt /rextenants there. hen on Ireland. 


P, oe. 


not tye their children to the ſame ſubjection? According to military cuſtom ace was good, 
Spenſer on 1 and the leutenant of the colonel's — might | | 6. a Shoes, of 1.8 with re- 
'} Stand, ho! who is there? well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip. Watton. | pect to nhappineis and miſer 
reads te this ground, and liegemen to the Dane. The earl, of Eſſex was made {ieutenrant general of Such was the (e the frugal Sabin: led; 


the army ; the moſt popular man of the kingdom, | So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryden. 


—4 Haare. 
| 1 word. 1. . [more proper Igier, r and the darling of the ſword men. Clarendon. | J. Continuance of our prefent ſtate.: ab, 
A reſident ambaſſadour. ate — — tive orders, | half bis I/ e was ſpent in ftudy. | 
Lie Nagers for — 8 . | baniſhed. CRF par * FF. Swift. Some have not any clear ideas all _ "I n 
| 125 ein. 2 Denham's Sophy., 1 thou A OS! pur fore? 8 Uatam'd and fierce the tyger ſlill remains, a 
LIN. The he participle of tie, | ha „And tires his / ife with biting on his chains. Prior. 


One of the people might lightly have lien with 

thy wife. Geneſis, 

; LtznT#nIc c. adj, [from lientety.] Fer- 
taining to a lientery, 

are many medicinal preparations. of i iron, 

but none equal to the tincture made without acids; | 

7 in obſtructions, and to ſtrengthen the tone 

the parts 3 as in lienterick and other like caſes. 


LI su rNNAN TSE Tr. x, from lleutenani. þ | + The adminiſtation of this bank i is for /ife, and 
The rank or office of lieutenant. - partly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addiſeg. 


8. The living form: oppoſed to copie. 
Lt 3 8 1 plural {ver I, 5 live, | Ret oo — 7 N. 8 
I Like ad eo-operation "of Kat 8 | | cannot expreſs, bo nor. e firſt fight of the be: 


i Bacon Eſſays. 
body; ; vitality; animation, ne to Let dim it eminent of great name 
an inanimate flate. 


. that he may tell how the /ife agreeth with 


Bacon. 
Grew's Muſeum. On thy /ife no more. | 
1 NTERY. 2. / [from ator, Ia ve, ſmooth,, —My I life [reve held but as an He that wow r e 
and Fl t; i F To wage againſt thy foes. "Shak K. . PY m * 1— 
| per, inteſti uum, gu tenterie, Fr. ] mo "She deus a mana experience together Collier. 
A particular looſeneſs or -diarrhcea, A ſtatue than a breather: | / + | Shatſpeare, 9: Exact W \ with 4 it. 
. " wherein the food fo fuddenly | let the waters bring forth Fe 8 Ü believe no character of any perſan was ever better 
through the ſtomach and guts, as to 1 creature that hath ſe. .. Genet. | drawn 7o the life than this,  Denhan, . 
thrown out by ſtool with little ox no The identity of the ſame man coofiſts in nothing Rich carvings; portraiture, and imag'ry, . 


but a participation of the ſame continued /ifz, by 
_ conſtantly 3 of matter, in ſucceſſion 


vitally united ſame organized. body. Locle. le ſaw in order painted on the wall 
25 A e ſtate; as diſtinct from vo Phe wars that fame. around the world had blown, . 
ts of human exiſtence. Au ro the e, and.every leader known. | Bols. : 


alteration. Quincy. 
IIa. 1. J. [from 4. l.] One that reſts 
or lies down; or remains concealed. 
4 were liert nen a 


Where ev'ry figure t the /if--xpreſs'd 
| The godhead's po 'r. Ehen 's Knight's Tal. 


he city Habu + Ko: © 30 RO, General ſtate ef man. . 
* E 8. _ . Fr.] Place; room: it 18 only: | . 1 ene ee, f . Studious they appear 5 
So like, chat we may on Ft y T 
uſed with in i lien, inſtea 1 Dream of a ſhadow! a reflection made | Of: arts that poliſh /ife; inventors rare! 
Soc, of his great liberality, had determined, i» | From the falſe glories of the gay reflected bow,  Unmindful of their Maker. Men. 
lien of man's endeavours, to beſtow the fame by the Is more a folid thing than thou }. | All that cheers or ſoftens life; 
rule of that juſtice which beſt belcemeth him. Thou weak built iſthmus, that doſt * 1955 Doe tender fiſter, daughter, jend, and wiſe, Fepe. 
Kater. Up betwixt two eternities ; A | 11. Common e human affairs; 
Is lian of ſuch an inereaſe of dominion, it is our Voet canſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain, | 1 | the courſe of thi 4 | 
buſineſs to axtend our trade, 1 s Freebolder. | Votghroken and o'erwhelm'd,the ocean meets again. Fey in 4 reading of books in my 
Lynvs. adv. {See Lizr.] Willingly, |. ; ee by experieace of Ii abroad. jy the | 
; Speak the ſpeech, I a os Cones ie bin Wen I confider if, tiz.all a cheats. 55 Aſcham. . 
ti you, trippingly on * tongue: but if mouth | Yet fool'd- hope men favour the deceit, | ** ee at large of things remote fe 
4 * in 
it, as man 4 our players do, 1 had as Aue the [ Live on, a 2 8 * . 8 "Fm uſe, obſcure and ſubtile 3. Why to * 1 
_ *townecxier * my * ... - \Shatſpeare, |  To-morrow's faller =T p 2 That which deſore ws lee in daily / | 
2 is Jeat to ſome ſort of people, and they Lies more; and when op what Is the prime wiſdoty.,” i ton eee Left. 
, kn, 12, Eiving perſon. ' 
lers NANCY. . /+ PTL r. Yer l hope pe years: 


pleaſure in what yet remain "i 

And from the dregs of /ife think to receive... 
What the firſt ſprightly running cou could not give : c 
I'm tir'd of waiting for this n U whe ha; 13. e © < . ki 2 5 
— * w utarc es his lifes. 

" Dryden, | Tells us, that Cato dearly lev'd iris wite.” : * 


from lieutenant.] 

2 1. The office of a lieutenant... 1 
I fuch tricks as the(e firip you out of yout ents: 
nancy. i had 705 dexter you had not kiſſed your 
rte — | mo | 


Why ſhould I play the Ro ene, and 3 
On my own ſword? whilft I ſee Her the 
Do better upon mem. e 22 


I 
* 


K 


a* * 
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14. Spirit z briſkneſs; vivacity ; reſolution. 

The Helots bent thitherward with a new Life of , 
tteſolution, as if their captain had been a root out of 
which their courage, had ſprung. Sidney. 
- They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and 
in words; and any thing that is juſt in grammar 
aud in meaſure, is as good oratory and poetry to 
them as the beſt, Felton, 
Not with half the fire and /ife, +4 

With which he kiſs'd Amphytrian's wife. Prior. 

15. Animal; x A bee exiſtence ; animal 


being. 


Full nature ſwarms with life, Thomſon. 1 Filial ingratitude! 
16. Syſtem of animal nature. | Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
A Lives through all /. Pepe. For lifting food to't ? Shakſprare, | 


17. Life is alſo uſed of vegetables, and 


© whatever grows and decays. | 


LIrE BLOOD. 2. +. [/ife and blaad.] The 
blood neceſſary to life; the vital blood. 
This ſickneſs doth infect 
The very lifeb/ood of our enterprire. Shakſpeare, 
Hlow couldſt thou drain the /ifeblood of the 
child? 
is forchead truck the ground, | 
Lifeblood and life ruſh'd mingled through the 
a wound. | ; ryden. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which 
- dwells in the heart, with a warmth like that of 
 difebloed. 
Money, the /if-4lcod of the nation, 
Corrupts and ſtagnates in the veins, 
2 Unleſs a proper circulation 
Its motion and its heat maintains. 
L1iFEtvERLa'sTiNG. An herb. Ainſworth. 
LI EOMVI NG. adj. [life and giving.] 
Having the power to give life. 


His own heat, ' 


Kindled at firſt from heav'n's /ifegiving fire. Spen, | 5 


He fat deviſing death 
To them who liv d; nor on the virtue thought 
Ol that lifegiving plant. Milton“: Paradiſe * 
Lirsc ARD. . J. 5 and guard.] The 
guard of a king's perſon. 
Lr Ess. adi. deem oe] 
1. Dead; deprived of life, 
Ibo make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
» Ghaſtly with wounds, and Iifeleſeon the bier, Prior, 
2. Unanimated; void of life, 
| Was I to have never parted from thy fide? 
As good haye 4 11 ſtill a /ife/eſs rib! Milton. 
us an 
Outrage from ap thingy, 8 
| The power which produces their motions, ſprings 
from ſomething without themſelves : if this power 
were ſuſpended, they would become a {ifele/s un- 
active heap of matter.  Cheyne. 
And empty words ſhe gave, and founding ſtrain, 
Bur ſenſeleſs, /ife/eſe 7 idol void and vain. Pope. 
3. Wanting power, force, or ſpirit, 
HFopeleſs and helpleſs doth Egeon wend, 
But to procraſtinate his Ie end. Shak 
Unknowing to command, proud to obey _ 
A lifelet king, a royal ſhade Llay. Prior. 
4. Wanting or deprived of phyſical energy. 
The other vitor-flame a moment ſtood, 
Then fell, and /ifelefs left th' extinguiſh'd wood. 


x om ye A 
' Ly't21.285LY. adv. [from lifel:f.] With» 
out vigour; frigidly; jejunely, 
| Li'ygLIKE, adh. 7h e and /ike.] Like a 
living perſon. „ 
Minerva, Ii felile, on embodied air 
Impreſs'd the form of Ipthema the fair. 
Lr s TRR. 2. /+ TOR and 
. Nerve; ſtring imagined to 
Tbeſe lines are the veins, the arteries, 
The ying lifeftrings of thoſe heart 
That ftili ſhall pant, and till ſhall exerciſe 


Pope, 


— 


The motion ſpirit and nature both impart. 


Tinuance ot duration of life. . _ 
Juordain talked proſe all his /i/e-time, 
. |» [knowingwhatit was. 


' 


* * 
0 * 


1 


4 


Shakſpeare. | 


Spectatar. 
| 


Swift. | 


14 


. 


ad fg. 
convey lite. j| 


| a | Daniel * 
4 * » 2 8 . 1 | 


Addiſon. | 


4 
1 
. 4 , 


LIT CW AAN. 44% [life and aveary,] 
Wretched ; tired of living. | 
Let me have 
A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon ſpeeding geer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the /ifeweary taker may fall dead. 


504% 

To LIFT. v. a. [Ha, Swedish; . 

Dauiſh. I lifted, or lit; I have lifted, 
or /ift,] | | 

1, To raiſe from the ground; to heave; | 

to elevate; to hold on high. - 


— 


Your'guefts are comigg; 
Lt up your countenauce, as 'twere the da 
Ot celebration of that nuptial. Sha 
Propp'd by the ſpring, it /ifts aloft the head, 
But of a ſickly beauty ſoon to ſhed, 4 
In ſummer living, and in winter dead. Dryden. 
2. To bear; to ſupport. Not in uſe. 


So down he fell, that th' earth him K 
Did groan, as feeble ſo great load to /ift, Fairy Q.: 


3. To rob; to plunder, Whence the term 
ſhoplifter. © 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe, 
But if night robbers /if? the well-ſor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows. 
4. Toexalt; to elevate mentally. 
My beart was /ift up in the ways of the Lord. 
with 2 Chronicles, 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cæcilia greater pow 'r is given, 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade ſtom hell, 
. Hers /ifts the ſoul to heav'n. | 
. To raiſe in fortune. | 
The eye of the Lord /ifted up his head from miſery, 


6. To raiſe in eſtimation, 
Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons 
are choſen out of the 1 that we do offer 
diſgrace to the word ot God, or /ift up the writings 
of men above it, | Hooker, 
7. To exalt in dignity, 
See to what IR height . 


The Roman virtues lift up mortal man Addiſon. 


8. To elevate; to ſwell, as with pride. 
- Liftedup with pride. Timothy. 
Our ſucceſſes have been great, and our hearts have 
been too much /ifted up by them, fo that we have 
reaſon to humble ourſelves. | 
9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to 

lift, ous : 3 % 5, 

| 41 lift up his ſpear againſt eight hundred, whom 
he flew at one time. 2 2 Samuel, 
Ariſe, /ift up the lad, A hold him in ite, — 
ee e © 3 Gengfe, 
To Liyr. v. , To ſtrive to raiſe by 
Pinch cattle of paſture while ſummer doth laſt, - 
And /ift at their tailes ere a winter be paſt. Taſer, 
The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its 


I 


9 


too heavy, has often its force broken. 

Lir r. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The manner of lifting. _ | 
ln the t of the feet, when a man goeth up the 


Locke. 


- 


„ 2 Bacon. 
Isa races, it is not the large ſtride, or high 77/5 
that makes the ſpeeñ. Bacon. 


2. The act of liſting. 
The goat gives the fox a lift, 


* 1 


Waun 
e es. 


to raiſe What with the whole force can- 
not be moved; and figuratively any 
ſtate of impotence: and inabilit 7). 
Myſelf and Trulla made a ſhift” | 
To help him out at a dead lift,  , | Hadibras, 
Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 


| 
4 
eure. 


P ape. 


Atterbury, 


hill, the weight of the body beareth moſt upon the 


= * 


| 


- firength, like the body ſtrained by /ifting at a weight | 


[LIlr TER. =, /. 


11 


Eecigſiaſticur. 


N 


3. Effort; ſtruggle. Dead lin is an effort 


e WARP 4.1 


* 


it will beat immediately. 


L1G | 
And you freely muſt own, you were at a 4 8 
4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load ot fer. 
charge of any thing ; as alſo, if one be 
diſguiſed much with liquor, they ſay, 
He has got a preat lift. t 
5. (In Seouiſh | The ſky : for in a ſtarry 
night they ſay, How clear the lift is / 
6. Lifts of a ſail, are ropes to raiſe or lower 
them at pleaſure, 3 
from /.] One that lifts. 


Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the /ifter up of 
mine head. | 5. als, 
To L1G, v. #, [leggen, Dutch.] To lie. 
Thou kenſ the great care 
I have of thy health and thy weltare, 
Which many wild beaſts /iggen in wait, 
For to entrap in thy tender ſtate. Shen ſer. 
LYGAMENT, 2. /. ¶ lgamentum, from 
Ugo, Latin; ligament, French. 
: ; ang is a white and ſolid body, 
ſofter than a cartilage, but harder than 
a membrane ; they have no conſpicuous 
cavities, neither have they any ſenſe, 
leſt=they ſhould ſuffer fe the motion 
of the joint; their chief uſe is to faſten 
the bones, which are articulated together 
tor motion, leſt they ſhould be diſlocated 
with exerciſe, Quincy. 
Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Sandys, 
The incus is one way e to the malleus, the 
other end being a procels is fixed with a ligament 
to the (tapes. => Helder. 
2. For popular or poetical language.] Any 
thing which connects the parts of the 


Though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 
We mult not force them till themſelyes they break. 
5 wag Denham, 
3. Bond; chain; entanglement, 
Men ſometimes, upon the hour of departure, da 
Fg and reaſon above themſelves ;, for then the 
oul, beginning to be freed from the {igamerts of 
the body, reaſons like herſelf, and diſcourſes in a 
ſtrain above mortality. | Addiſon. 
Licamz'NTAL, J . /. [from /igament.] 
Licame'nTovs, J Compoſing a ligament, 


The urachos or {igamextal paſſage, is derived kom 
the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth 


the watery and urinary part of its aliment. Brotun. 


The clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of the 
ſternon, and bound in by a ſtrong /igamentous mem- 
ematts 


1 i ; | "he 
IGA'TION. . / ligatio, Latin;] - 
1. The act 37548 $6 e 


2. The ſtate of n kN 
The lumber of the body ſeems to be but the 
_ waking of the foul: it is the /igation of ſenſe, but 
the liberty of reaſon. | _ Addifor, 
Li'GcATURE,. z. J. {/igature, French; liga- 
tura, Latin, 33 | ih 
1. Any thing tied round another; bandage. 
He deludeth us alſo by philters, Iigaturet, charms, 
and many ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of diſcaſes, 


If you flit the artery, and thruſt into it a pipe, 
and caft a ftrait 42 upon that part of 12 
tery i notwithſtanding the blood hath free paſſuge 
through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat be- 

low the /igature; but do but take off the ligature, 
Ray on the Creation. 
The many /igatures of our Eügliſh drefs-check 
11 — ol the . S pestator. 
* od my arms an very ſtrongly ſaſtened 
on each ſide to the IO Atte telt ſeyeral 
ſlender /gatures acroſs, my body, from my arm- 
. Pits to my thighs, Gulliver's Travels, 
2. The act of binding. 
be fatal nooſe performed its office, and with 
molt ſtu ict /igature ſqueered the blood 15 his face. 


— * 
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of the cirtulitivh will 9 


x 


1 
25 «1 ature or con 7 Arbuth, 
he Ae 6 ing bou Not *\j 


Sand * * grounds caliry adit of hent and 
moiſture, for which they are not much the better, 
becauſe they let it pals too Toon ud contract no 
1 00 orlimer*t agen 'y, 

HT. . J. LO, Sakon. 
1. That material medtum of f ght; that 
body by which we ſee; united t matter. 

Light is p or * Nn lumjoous bodies in 
time, and ſpen ut ſeven or eight minutes of 
an hour in paſſing from the ſyn to the earth. Newt, 


become viſible : oppoſed to dart. 
God called the /ight 47 and nr he 

called night. Py: FN 
So alike thou driv'ſt awa 


Li br and darkneſs, night way day, * 

ower of percei ing enternal objects 
by the eye: oppoſed to 5% ndneſs, | 
_ My ſtten th fafleth me ; as for * light of mine 


' 99th it alſo is gone from me. alms. 
If it be true that Jig hr is in the ſoul, 


3- 


115 Sbe all in every part, What was the ſight . 


4 
* 


8 
by a2 to the end perfiſting ſafe arrive, 


-.  *pevelation, reaſon warrants'it. 


wiſdom of the 


To ſuch a lender ball as th' eye confin'd, | 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench d, 
And not as feeling through al res diffus'd, 
That he — at Fl thr . ang eo ? 
Milt 


Vis, on. 


poor. oh. 
Fre the third da light 7 
Return, the ſtars of morn nat | ſee him riſe 


Out of his grave, freſh as the dawning fig, Ault, 


5. Life, 


Infants that never ſaw Jie ig bt, F wi 
O ſprin bk. bt, auſpicious babe be bora! Pope, 
6. Arti ial tanination. | 


Seven 1 ſhall give /ighz. Numbers. 


7 Illumination of mind; inſtruction; | 


- knowledge. 

Of thoſe things which are for direQion of all 
-w party of our life needful, and got impoſſi 
to be diſcerned by 


the light of nature itſelf, are 
there not many w 


ich few men's vatural ty 
| hath been able to find out? | coker. 


J Light may be taken from the del of the 


horſe-tooth ring, how that thoſe things which 
uſſuage the ſtriſe of the f _ do help di eaſes con- 
N the intention de fired. ”——— 
I — place within them as a guide 

pire conſcience, whom if they'will bear, 

T dice light well us'd they ſhall attain, | 
Milton, | 
1 1 Arioſto in Italian, and the very 5 two 

gave 10 bt to all 1 could deſire. Does 

17 internal Tight, or any propoſition which we 
take ſor inſſ ul I be conformable to the principles 
of reaſon, ot to the word of God, which Is atteſted 
| Locke, 
The ordinary worde ef Janguage,” and our com- 
mon uſe of them, would "have given vs Light into 
* nature of our ideas, if onſi ce wilh attention. | 


* 5 

The hooks of Vatro concerning navigati navigation are | 

| Joſt, which no doubt would have: given. vs great light 

in thoſe matters. rbuthnot« 
3. The 


with bright colours, or in which the 
ge is — 10 fall. 


ver admit two equal /ights in the ſame pi 
but the greater /gh; muſt ſtrilee forcibly on thoſe | 
= the — where the rincipal figures are; 
miniſhing as it comes nearer 

Reach of knowledge; mental view. 
' Light, and untlerſtanding, and ' wiſdom, like the 
„ Was found in him. Daniel. 
"We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put 
us in ſome hope of land, knowing how that part ef 


- the South 8ea was utterly — * and might 
| have iſlands or MT ee 
_ -oome'to light 


5 


- 


* 


þ 


S 


- 


* 
. * 


| 


* 0.3 


1 


rr 


. te i 


that follow, aud every latter bring ſome igt unto 
all bsſofe. 5 


| 
The — with the light Killed the | 


ble 


FEelips'd to him, and loſt i in everlalting vight. 


b 


4 


N 


: 


Wh of à picture which 1 is drawn 


3 


borders; Dyyilen. | ' 


were not 


11 wy auth 


11. Publick view; publiek notice. 
2. State of the elements, in which things . 


12. 8990 


Fo And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
68 roll the years, and ile the expected morn, 


Gs and ancient truths, as between the ſun and a meteor. 


11 G 
They bes brag 0 Ibs at . | 


experiments,/, -1 -Pacon. | 
10. Point of view j f tuation; ; direktion! in 
NE the light falls. 
* 1 deration of a ching wears off the 
bs l and fhews it in iu ſeveral 8 | 
nol various Ways of n to the de. of th 
nd: 4; f ” WY ] 
1 is rotor 4 a man of the greateſt parts 
nfider any thing in its whole excent, and in 
ts varie of lights. © 7 Spefator, 
who has not learged; the-urt'ot ranging 
his thoughts, and ſetting them in proper lights, 
will loſt himſelf in his conſuſion. Spedctator. 


— 


Why am 1 #{k"d what nett hall ſee the 4 

Ties fl. Was 1 born for n write 

publick. 

17 epiltles bring vice to! 
as a King might read, a bi 
1840 ion. 

1 have endeavoured, throughout this diſcourſe, 

that every former pat might give ſtrength unto all 


" 2h vba 
ben Ane. . P; fe . 
1 3. | 


— 
* 


v5 flooker. 

We ſhould. compare places of ſcrip ure treating 
of the ſame point: thus one part 6f the ſacred text 
could hot” tall o give light unto an6ther, | | Locke, 


14. Apy thing that gives light; a * ; | 


à taper; any luminous body. 
That Abr you ſee is burning in my hall z 
How far that little candle throws his beams, 
So ſhines a. good deed in a.naughty world. Shakſp. 
Then he "called for a /tght, and ſprang. in and 
fell down before Paul. | Ads, 
I base ſet thee to be a light of the Gentiles, for 
falvation unto the ends of the ert. Has, 
Let them be for ſigns, BY in 
| "Far den and for days, and cirdiog years; 


Their office in the firmament of heav'n, 
To give light on the earth. 
put as great difference 


Milton. 
tween our new lights 
* 
Several /ights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between; 

Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand for thick bunny, 
If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 
1 will make fome offers at their ſafety, by fixing 
fome marks like lights upon a coaſt, by which the 
| hips may avoid atleaſt known rocks. Temple. 
| He muſt Rill mourn . © 
The fun, and moon, and ev'ry ſtarry Iigbr, 


Lieut. adj. lechr, Saxon,] 

1. Not tending to the centie with great 
a ; not heavy. + 
Hlot and cold were in one bod J rt, 
And ſoft with hard, and /ight with heavy B04 

ryden, 

* — weights did not exert their natural gravit 

11 they were laid in the — balance, infomuc 
2 F could not gueſs which was '/ight or heavy 
. whilſt I held them in — - SpeFator.: 


2. Not burdenfoine ; eaſy to be worn, or 
 Garried, or lifted ; not onerous. _. 
__ gg, plough, jumgbrel, + cart, Waggoo, : and 


The 2 ſtronger the greater ine. 20 
It will be Jg, that you may 2 WW} 

Under a cloke that is of any length. Shakſpeare. 
A king that would not feel liis crown too heavy, 

muſt wear it every day ; but if he think it top /ighr, 
be knoweth not of what metal it is made. Bacon. 


— 


— — 


3. Not afflictive ß eafy to be endured. 


Every light and common thing incident-in 2 
part of 108 life. 

- Light ſuff rings give us leifure”toicomplain, 
We groan but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. Dry. 


6 Eaſy to be performed ; nor difficult. | ; Inflam d my breaſt hoe firſt our loves * 


N were all his friends, the taſk was 


"The 688 mother, daughter, they invite. 
| 5+ Eaſy ic br fit 6n by aty power 


0. | 


| unſucceſsful. 


ho = 


. 


'LIG 
ripe flavour, freſh and fairy 
Mellow'd by winter from their cruder juice, 
Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe, . pd 
6. Not heavily armed.- 
Paulus Bachitius, with a company of light horſe- 
men, lay Cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient place for 


Apples ofa 


that purpoſe. XMnoller. 
7. Active; nimble. 

le ſo light was at legerdemain, | \ 

That whathe touch'd came not to light again. Sper. 
Aſahel was as7ip4! of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam, 

There Stamford came, for his honour was — 

Of the gout three months together; 

But it prov'd, when they fought, but a running gout, 

For heels were /ighter than ever. Denbam. 

: Youths, a blooming band; 
Light bounding from the earth at once they riſe, 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the fies. Pope. 


8. Unencumbered; vnembarraſſed; ; Clear 

of impediments | 

 - Unmarried men are beſt a dut not beſt 
ſubſects; for they are light to run away. Bacon. 

9. 87 ht; not great. | 


A Tight error in che manner of making the fol- 
| wing, trials was enough to render ſome of them 


„ les 
10. Not denſe; not groſs. | 
Ia the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, 
and our ſoul loatheth this /ight bread. Numbers. 
Light fumes are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad, 
Both are the reaſonable foul run mad. Dryden. 


I i, Eaſy to admit any influence; unſteady ; 
unſettled ; looſe. 
Falſe officart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shak. 
Theſe light vain perſons ſtill are drunk and mad 
"With ſurfeitiags, and pleaſures of their youth. Dav. 
They are /ight of belief, great liſteners after news. 


J. 
© "There is no greater argument of a light and in- 
conſiderate en. than profanely to ſcott at TH few 

Tillot on, 
12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity. or ſoli- 
dity; trifling. 
Seneca cannot be too wav. nor Plautus too light. 
Shakſpeare. 
Forgive | . ? 
If fictions light I mix with truth divine, 
And fill thele lines with other praiſe thay thine. 
Fairfax, 
13. Not chaſte ; not regular in conduct, 
Let me not be /ight, 
For alight wife doth make 4 heavy huſband. $hak, 
14. [from light, 2. J.] Bright; clear, 
As ſoon as the morning was tight, the men were 


_ fent away. encſis. 
The horſes ran 2 and down with their tails and 
manes on a /igbr Kuoller. 


15. Not dark; tendipg to whiteneſs. 
In painting, the {ight and a white colour are 
but one and the ſame thing: no colour more 4e- 
ſembles the air than white, and by ee 
no colour Which is lighter. , den. 
Two cylindrick bodies with annular Tulei, — — 
with ſharks ß and other ſhells, in a ght co- 


loured clay. Wonguward. 
Lichr. es [for lightly, by colloquial 
"corruption, ] *| ; cheapl ). 


Shall we ſet light * that cuſtom 2 readings 


tom whence ſo precious abencfithath grown? 
To Liehr. v. u. I ſtom the noun.] . 


1. To kindle; to enflame; to ber on fr > 


to make flame, 
| Swinging coals about. in the mide F 
'ghbted. them. Hoyle. 
This truth ſhines fo clear, that to go about · tio 
2 * ity were to 2775 a Sale to ſeek the ſun. 
58 1 "Glawoille. 
in in wit ied tapers in their 255 Dryden. 
Be witneſs, — and trake Jocaſta dead, 
If an immodeſt thought, or lou dyſire, 


Abſence might eure it, or a ſecond thiftrefs 
br wp another lame, and put but this. Audiſan. 


give light to; to guide by ght. 


— 


* 


Na 


L168 
. 1 

preſh from the pure glanee of thine eye, 

Lighting to eternity. Crxaſbacu. 
Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn 

To ight the dead, and warm the reer 

22 18 Fe) 
3. To illuminate; to fill with light, | 

" The.ſun was ſet, and veſper, to ſup ly J 
lis abſent beams, had /ighted up the iky. Dryden. 
4. EP is emphatically joined to 448%. 
o ſun was lighted up the world to view. Dryden, 
5. [from the adjective.] To lighten; to 
Land ſome of our paſſengers, 

And /ight this weary veſſel of her load. Fairy Q. 
Jo Lickr. v. . [lickt, chance, Dutch; 
preter. /ighted, or light, or lit.] 

1. To happen to find; to fall upon by 
chance: it has on before the thing found. 

No more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed to juſtice, 
if either they had /ighred on a better friend, or could 

| have learned to make triendfhip a child, and not 

the father of-virtue, ins Sidney. 
The prince; by chance, did an a lady /igbt, 
That was right fair, and freſh as morning role, Spen. 
HFaply your eye ſhall /ighr upon ſome toy 
You have deſire to purchaſe. Shakſpeare, 
As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not ſtirring winds to make them more rough; ſo 
this people did /;ght upon two ringleaders. Bacon. 
Ot, late years, che ray al oak did /ight wp count 
Rhodophil. | . Hobel. 
The way of producing ſuch a change on colours 
May be eaſily enough /ighted. on, ay: 6h. conver- 
ſant in the ſolutions of mercury. oyle, 
He ſought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 

Nor thoſe 1 a0 n at length he /ights en one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adoru, 

If Heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 

Truth, /ight * this way, is of no more avail 
to us than error; for what is ſo taken up by us, may 
be falſe as ell as true; and he has not done his duty, 
who has thus ſtumbled upon truth in his way to 

preferment. e $43 eee Locke. 

Whoſoever firſt //t+ 07 a parcel of that ſubſtance 

we call gold, could not rationally take the bulk and 

«figure to depend on its real eſſence. Lecke. 

As wily reynard watk'd the ſtreets at night, 
Ona tragedian's maſk he chanc'd to Ag 

Turning it o'er, he mutter'd with diidain, 

How vaſt a head is here without a brain! Addiſon. 

A weaker man may ſometimes igt on notions 

which had eſcaped a wiſer. Matis cn the Mind. 
2. To fall in any particular direction: 
„ OG "af | 
The wounded ſteed curyets ; and rais'd upright, 
Ligbia ex his feet before 3 his hoaſs behind 
_ Spring up in air aloft, and laſn the wind. Dryden. 
3. Io fall; to ftrike on: with or. 

He at his ſoe with, furious rigour ſmites, 

That ſtrongeſt pak t4ujght ſeem o overthrow 3 
The ſtroke wpot his ſhield fo heavy Ig, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. S penſer. 

At an uncertain latnone can find themſelves 

grieved on whomſoever it dighteth. Hooker. 


They ſhall hunger no mare ; neither ſhall the ſun 


light ws them, nor any heat. velations. 


On me, me only, as the fource and ſpring 


Of all corruption, all the blame //ghrs due. Alten. | 


» 


great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf ſlain in'! 
and his head and right hand gut off, and hung vp. 
- before Jerufalem, ' ea 


4- 1 bran, Sax.] To deſcend from a 

Hhorſe or carriage. 1 

When Naaman law him running after him, he 

 " lighted down ſrom the chariot to meet him, 2 Kings. 

Y "8 Ifaw em falute on horſeback, | 
Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 

In-their embracement. Shaiſpeare's Henry vin. 


A curſe /ights upen him pretently after: 5 
* 


Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe ſaw 

© . aac, ſhe /ighted off the camel. Genghs. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, , Nod 

| Then /igbteg from his glittering coach. Swift, 


A beam that falls | | 


'| lancholy ſcenes; and few tragedies thall ſucceed in 


| Lics#TF!'NGERBD. adj. [light and finger.] 


L1G 


u a3 2 bee which among weeds doth fall, | 
Which ſeem ſweet flow'rs, with luſtre freſh and gay, 
She gte on that, and this, and taſteth all, 
But pleas'd with none, dath riſe, and ſoar away. 
, 524 Davies, 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for bees to 
pitch on at their ſwarming, that they may not be in 
danger of being lolt for want of /ighting place. 
Meriimer's Huſbandry, 
To LYGHTEN, v. 2. [lit hv, Saxon, | 
1. To flaſh, with thunder. | 
This dreadful night, a3 
That thunders, /ighterns, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shakſpeare's Julius Ce/ar, 
Although joy in thee, 
1 have no joy of this contract to-night; | 
It is too rath, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 1 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be 
Ere one can ſay it /ighrens. Shakſpeare. 
The lightning that /ighrexerb out of the one part 
under heaven, ſheweth unto the other part. Luke, 
2. To ſhine like lightning. 
Yet looks he like a king : behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, /ighters forth 
Controlling majeſty. Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
3. To fall; to light. [from ght. 
O Lord, let thy mercy /ighten upon us, as we do 


put our truſt in thee. Common Prayer. 


To LIGHTEN. v. 4. [from light, | 
1, To illuminate; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 


A precious ring, that /ightens all the hole. Shak/p. 
5 light, which mak 'ſt the light which makes the 


, | 
Br ff the eye without, and mind within; 
Lighten my ſpirit with one clear heav'ply ra), 
Which now to view itſelf doth firſt begin. Davies, 
A key of tire ran all along the ſhore, | 
And /igaten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryder: 
ature from the ſtorm 
Shines out afreſh; and through the /ighten'd air 
A higher luſtre, and a clearer calm, J 
Diffuſive tremble. Thomſon's Summer. 


2. To exonerate; to unload, from /ight, 


af 1: : 
| The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the wares | 
that were in the ſhip into the ſea, to /ighter it of 
them. | | 9 Of Jienub. 
3. To make leſs heavy. | X 
Long fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowſhip in pain diviges not ſmart, 
Nor /ig htens.aught each man's peculiar load. Milton. 


| Strive * 
In offices of love how we may /ighten 
Each other's burden. Milion. 


4. Io exhilarate; to cheer. 
A truſty, villain, very oft, 


| Lightens my humour with his merry jeſt. $hakſp. 
The audience are grown weary ot continued me- 


this age, if they are not Iigbiened with a "courſe of 


mirth. #5 Dryden. 


lightened or unloaded, SITS 
I bez have cock boats for paſſengers, 9 pipes 
for burthep. 75 0 are w. 
Hie climb'd a ſtranded /ighter”s height, | 
Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd downright. Pope. | 
Li'GuTERMAN. 2. J. {lighter and man.] 
One who manages a lighter. | 
| Where much-ſhipping is employed, whatever ber 
comes of the mexchant, multitudes of people will be 
3 as ſhipw rights, butchers, carmen ng 
is | q- . 


htermen. 


heavy boat into which ſhips are 
"fo ny 


Nimble at conveyance ; thieviſh, | 


ble in running or dancing; active. 
Him fo far had born his ger fieed, 


5. To ſettle; to reſt; to ſtoop from flight, 


I Tplac'd a quire of fuch epticipg birds 
| That he will Jight i lden io their la 


ir lays. Sbaky/p: l 


| 

Pricked with wrath and fiery herce diſdain, 
That him to follow was but truitleſs.pain. Fairy 2 
. 


When I am dull with care and melancholy, = 


I ; 
Lti'onTyoor, adj. {light and foot, ) Nim- E 


. L1G 
Li'cnTyoor, 3. J. Veniſon, A cant word. 
LicaTHsg'aDeD. 44%. [light and * 


1. Unſteady; looſe; thoughtleſs; we 


meu, yet learned men excepted againſt tome particu- 
lars. Clarendon. 


2. Delirious ; diſordered in the mind by 


diſeaſe. 
LicHTHE/aDEDNESs. 2. /. Deliriouſneſs ; 
diſorder of the mind, 
LiGRTHE'ARTED. adj. | light and heart, } 
Gay ; merry ; airy ; cheerful, 5 
L1i'6HTHOUSE, . J | light and Satſe.] A 
high building, at the top of which lights 
are hung to Der at ſea. 

He charged himſelf wich the riſque of ſuch veſ- 
ſels as carried corn in winter; and built a pharos or 
ligbibouſe. . 

LicaTLE'GGED. adj. [light and Jg.] 
Nimble; ſwift. © 
Lightlegged Pas has got the middle ſpace, Sidney. 
Li'chTLEss. adj, [from /jght.] Wanting 
L1'6HTLY. adv. | from light.] 
1. Without weiglit. 

This grave partakes the fleſhly birth, 

Which cover {ighily, gentle carth. Ben Forſon, 
2. Without deep impreſſion, | 

Ihe ſolt ideas of the cheerful note, 

Lightly receiy'd, were eafily forgot. Priar. 
Zo — readily ; without difficulty ; of 
COUTr e. Pl 

If they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, 
one of them is Jg % about the dangerous eſtate of 
the church of England in reſpect of abuſed cere- 
monies. | Heoker, 

Believe 't not /ightly that your ſon 3%, 
Will got exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shak. Corjalanus. 

Short ſummer Jg has a forward ſpring, Shak, 

4. Without' reaſon. 8 | | 

Flatter not the rich ; neither do thou willingly or 
lightly appear beſore great pertonages. Der. 

Let every man that hath a calling be flag! in 
purſuance of its employment, ſo as not {ighty, or 


5. Without dejection; cheertully., 
; id that welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh 


6. Not chaſtely. — 

1f 1 were 1ightly diſpoſed, 1 could ſtill perbapt 

- have offers, that tome, who hold their bene er, 

would be glad to accept,  , _ | Swift, 

7. Nimbhy ; with agility ; not heavily, or 
tardil 7. | 


8 Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank * 


When on a ſudden, Toriſmond appear d 


Leaping and bounding on the dillows heads, 

Tull fately we bad reach'd.the farther ſhore, * 
8. Gayly ; airily; with levity ; without 
arne 0 OT ETC Conan 
LicaTMi'NDED. adj. [light and mind,] 

Unſeidled; unſteadl 7. 

He that is haſty to give credit is /ightminded. 

0 e . Ecelgfiaſticus, 
1. SRT AA. x, . {from W 
1. Want of weight; abſence of weight; 

the contrary to Beavin 477 ed 


Li'curgR. 4. / [from light, 10 make l. ye me fie dapd, and led me Liphely o'apy 
yo | | | 


Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir aud pine, 
cauſe of their length, ſtraig 4 2 7. 
| * acon's Natural Hiſtpr 
0 litdeneſs and Ig bin-, 
in particles, ſo as many mi 


2. Inconſtancy ; untteadineſs. 


Mg, 41 13 


| For, unte knight there is no greater ee * 


And all the troop of /ightfoot, 
Flock all about-01ce herlovely Ee. 


Rd 
. - 
= 


whether they would, to their endleſs di 


* 


The Engliſh Liturgy, how piouſly and wiſely 
ſoever framed, had found great oppolition'z the cere- 
monies had wrought only upon /ightheaded, weak 


Arbuthnot, 


without realanable occaſion, to neglect it. T 


Seeming to bear it Yigbtly, Shakſe Ant. and Cleop. 


& ichs Boat in ze air &. = 
good while before they fel. wh 1108 Burner. 1 


Thad e and inconſtancy in love F. KY 
Of two things. they mult chuſe one; nate! 
. — | 


1647 res = . 9 LIE : | „ HK. : 
eder eee, diſmiſs hims whoſe reititorion | Lrawalons, », % Ileum alter, Lat.] | bat not Juſt: perhaps Bad is a corruption 


* they * 7 10 8 manner deſired, or elſe | Aloes wood, | for was, | | 
|  Condeſcend unto that demand. Hooker, den n he r | Report being carried from one to another 
As blow this feather. from my face, © © re inn ve garters ky ie river's aan 8 


a ; e | fide, as the trees of /igzaleer which the Lord hath in my ſhip, bad lite to have been my utter over- 
oy 57 per} 838 3 et pr N ; planted, and as cedar tree beſide the water. Numb, | 1 * rere eat dere Kat 
-Commanded always by the greateſt guſt; L1'@ NEOUS. adj. [ ligneus, Lat. Iigneux, Fr.! Ik E. adv. | TP WII 
Such is the /ightneſs of you common men. Shet/p, | Made of wood; wooden; reſembling | 1. In the ſame manner; in the fame man- 
3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in women, | wood. Th ner as; it is not always eaſy to deter- 
Is it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion of It ſhould be tried with ſhoots of vines, and roots mine whether it be adverb or adjecti ve. 


cigh, 


my Iigbingſi, that emboldened ſuch fancies | of red roſes; for it may be they, being of a more The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, — 
N Wards me? Sidney, | igneous nature, will i te with the tree itſelf, Which thither came to hear their muſick {weet, 
| 3 | Can it be, : Bacon Natural Hiſtory. Now hearing them ſo heavily lament, , 
is That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, | Like heavily lamenting trom them went. Spenſer, + 
i Than woman's Agen Shatſ. Meaf. for Meaf, | hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn: now the Lite as a father pitieth his children, fo the Lord 
1 4. Agility; nimbleneſs, | covers, and on true body pd __ leed, 21 2 pitieth pneptan par pou” 7 ir 2 _ 
| J S * : Jo - | chymous and igneous art o th, and t res © Are we pr onate malicious and re- 
| L:euTxING. x, /. [from lighter, lighten- inole parts, multiplied one by another, afford a | vengeful? Is chi ie be like-minded with Chriſt, who 
1 * K. , une ] „„ hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms, but how | was meek and lowly? ' Tillotſor. 
1 1. The flaſh that attends thunder. many more we cannot define, | Grew. What will be my confuſion, when he ſees me 
i Lighining-is a great flame, very bright, extending | LIGNUMY ['T A. n. i} Lat.] Guiacum; Neglected, and torfaken like himſelf, Philips. 
every way to a great diſtance, ſuddenly darting up- > very butt wad h They roar'd /ike lions caught in oil, and rag d: 
Wards, and there ending, ſo that it is only momen- f 25 1840 The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Ttzaneout. „et. Liovx k. 1. J. A precious ſtone. | Had ſeen the like lie murther'd oa the hare, Mailer. 
SBenſe thinks the 7igbtning born before the The third row a li gure, an agate, and an amethyſt. | 2. In ſuch a manner as befits. 4 
e thunder; 4 5 Fi ; Exodus, | Be ſtrong. and quit yourſelves die mn. 1 Samuel. 
Wbat tells us then they both together are K. Lt. LIKE. adj. [lie, Saxon; lit, Dutch. ] 3. Likely; probably, A popular uſe. not 
Salmoneus, ſuff'ring cruel pains I found © 1. Le ; A e .. anal ical. HIST | 3 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling ſound | Wen Are thou ite = thy greatnels 4 T like the work well; exe it be demanded, 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze . 1 17 3 or one of his * 3 1 * | As lite enough it will, I'd have it copicd... Shakſp. 
Of pointed /ightnings, and their forky rays. N _—_— 3 _ 3 bein of men. | 10 LIKE. v. 4. [lican, Sax. liiten, Dut.] 
ag Dryden, by might not all other planets be created for the 1. To chooſe with ſome degree of pre- 
_ - No warning of the approach of flame, | whe ry 1 5 _— ere N 3 Be af le fora . | 5 
S8 ca, like ſudden desch, it came; eee vagy on leerer 
1 - Like travellers by /igbraing kid, This plan, as laid down by him, looks /iker an | As nothing can be ſoreaſonably ſpoken as to con- 
4 n beheld. Granville w—_ art 2 2 logick. Baker, | tentall men, fo this ſpeech was not of them 7. — 
| a. MER ad Low „ * | 2. Equal; of the ſame quantity. £ | "Knoles, 
W: Neger Cenagg N [ ” lighten, | 12 clergymen were in poveriſhed by the late | He gave ſuch an account as made it appear that he 
WR to make leſs heavy, ] | | war, than ever in the /ike ſpace before. Spratt. Hed the deſign. g Clarendox. 
' 75 3 Ho oft when men are at the point of death, f likely.) Probable : credible. - Wie lle our preſent cireumſtances well, and dream 
. 9 a | *Have they been merry ? which hel keepers call Zo [ od eds”; ] «Dae 835 ko . (| , 
Fil Ane A Sb, Res n Fler, - The trials were made, and it is /ike that the ex- | ®f, noChange. - 
— 9 We — vaty hopes of 15 — agg periment would have been effectual. Bacon. 2+ To approve ;. to view with approbation, 


| kind meſſage from the widow; but this only proved | 4+ Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable | not fondneſs, _ 


a /ightning before death. © Spe&ator, expectations. This is, I think, an im- 5 e er the evil he did, yet my 

; 'L16nTs, 1. J. ned, to be called ſo | proper, though frequent uſe, n — ado 3 mern 8 

rom their lightneſs in proportion to | II che dulce continues theſe favours towards you,.l marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, ; like their 

der bulk.} The lungs; the organs of vg te tobe mack aint, |= Shapers | ng Stag, 

; breathing » We ſay, lights of other ani- bread. : ; jor F Feremiah. | liking tolovi | from ; to liking, i — 

mals, and langs of men. 1 | | The yearly value thereof is already increaſed | | „ 6 Ar BARK 7 
II.! complaint was chiefly from the /ights, a double of that it was within theſe few years, and i:] I have Mid ſeveral women; never any 

73 1 as of no quick ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp | ide daily to riſe higher till it amount to the price of | With ſo full foul. Shakſpeare's Tempeftr. 
| iſeaſe.. | | Hayward. our land ia England. . Davies. -L look'd upon her with a ſoldier'seye ; 


LicuTsont. adj, [from lipbr.] I legten feſolved to viſit Walter's quarters, that | That jpg, but bad a rougher taſk in hand 
1. Luminous; 5. 7; = ſoure ; not | be might Judge whether he were /ike to purlue his } Than to drive /iting tothe name of love, gal. 


2 
9333 


8 
* 


| Gteeks call zther, | LIE E. "This ſubſtantive is ſeldom | fuſed. : | 
the place of the ſuppoſed clement of fire, is effected „ | Ls Jpollaniive 1 3 Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueſt 
a ualified.. ' 8 2 Ralcieb, more than the adjective uſed elliptically 3» | Ifever bee band, 5 FIR ny 
_ bite walls make rooms more /ight/ome than the like for the like thing, or like perſon. Or lips he laid on thing that/i#'d him beit, 
_ black. Seen. 1. Some perſon ot thing reſembling r.. | Should be his pre). Spegſer s Fairy Queen, 
1 | Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required to He was a man, take him for all and all; Say, my tair brother now, it this device 
make colours Ab . Bacon's Natural Hiftory. I (hall not lool upon his Ale again. Shah 110 - Do/ike you, or may you to/ike entice. Hub berd. 


* 


| N. Ed IN | | 2 eee e wt Scarce any mad paſſes to a /iking of fin in others, 

t . Face the fun, nor yoy thing ſealble is that | conform themſcives . + Sourh, 

73 näht itſelf, which is the cauſe that things are/ight- If his rules of reaſon be not better ſuited to the W likin b ph nun Arr. . 
0 eme, though it make itſelf, and all things elſe, mind than his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, To pleaſe: 8 4 ceabl 8 , 

1. _ "Viſible; but a body moſt enlightened, by whom the he is not /ike to be much followed. Baker. | 3* pleale; to be agrecable to, Now 

Wn + neighbouring region, which * | 

" 


„ The ſunn | : ; O-Caxſar ! This defice being recommended to her majeſty 
© His courſe exalted 22 the Ram had uu, e N N 85 & for num- | it ted her to include the ſame within one entire 
me Through Taurus, and the /ig/1ſome realms 4 love. | ber, yet for the bulk of the ſhips never the lite. leaſe. | > Bacon. 


OS. 8 . | ryden, | Fiese War with Spain. | He ſhall dwell where it Zkerh him beſt. . Deut. 
. Gay; airy ; having the power to exhi-  Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb "i her There let them learn, as /ikes them, to defpiſe 
„„ I TOO Cee h4.t po | talods, yet a raven endeavouring to do the /ike was Cod and Medliah, Millions Paradiſe Loft. 
5 It fwiteth ſo fitly with that 7 me affetion of held entangled. 62 406.588 Hays t To LI KE. Vs Te N 7 5 val 
t jor whereia God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe | One offers, and in offering makes a ff,, 1. To be pleaſed with: with of before the 


+ 
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: _ n | Hooker, | Another forward ſets, and doth no more; .- „ - | thing approv Obſolete. 

* + The/lightſome paſſion of joy was not that which | A thud the Ae. Daniel's e War. of ay = than of God. they could. not 

ee ee the names tat trivial naniſhing, By cverſation with bio Jie to hi, | 27207 e fey us long as wharloeyer they knew 
WT and plays tba he bark 4 the ſoul. _ South, r ſolace his defects. \ Milton's Paradiſe Las. beſides God, ee le in e with- 


DS TY | 8 out dependency upon God, +»... Hooker. 
Li'0&TSOMBNB$3. 2. /; [from lightſc x4 1 re 45 7 — E »L*Eftrange, The young loldiers did with ſuch cheerfulneſs /ike 


2 . - 
28 nn n 
— OR Or 
be 4 N 
FR N * 


1 x 9 pe = vn phe VS not Opacity; not «< 1 Or add ſome grains of folly more r ö . Sn (one. Bs n i 
1 Mens rity.; not darkfomeneſs. r To women than they had before 3 p28 | 2+ To chooſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed. / | 
Lil Aci tour atmoſphere that the variety of eglours, This might have womal „ na Gb mores tae bi uit 
10 Which are painted on the ſkies, the /ghr/emiencſs of | Since every being loves its ike, Swift, | + He that has the oriſon dee : 1 * 
li ur air, and the twilizht, are owing. 7 Cheyne, 2. Uſed with $ Dear x roach ; a ſtate f 1 liberty birt ho mixyicher j 7 he ED 
_ =; Cheerfulaeſs; merriment; ler. lie to another ſlate. Kale common, lg), ee goon tay n 


\ 4 * 2 


| | 


1 


un 
Lr'xzt1nooD, g ». /« [from Ieh. 
„ L1'x8LINESS. 0 A * 
1. Appearance ;. ſhow. Obſolete. 
What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any /ikelihood he ſhow'd to-day ? 
hat with no man here he is offended. Shalſp. 
2. Reſtmblance; likeneſs.” Obſolete. 
The mayor and all his brethren in beſt fort, - 
I. ike to the ſenators of antique Rome, 
Go forth and fetch their conqu'ring Cæſar in. 
As by a low, but loving /iketibood, 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him? Shelheare's Henry v. 
There is no /ike/ihoed between pure light and 
black darkneſs, or between righteouſneſy and repro- 


2 


dation. Wet Raleigh. 
3. Fan veriſimilitude; appearance 
of troth. | ; 


Asitnoteth one ſuch to 
had there been more, it would by /ikeliho2d as well 
have noted many. 12 Hooker. 

Many of /ikelibood informed me of this before, 
which hung ſo — in the balance, that I could 
neither believe nor miſdoubt. Shakſpeare. 

| It never yet did hurt, 
To lay down /ike/ibood, and forms of hope. Shak/p. 

As there is no /ike/ibood that the place could be ſo 
altered, ſo there is no probability that theſe rivers 
were turned out of their courſes. Raleigh. 

Where things are leaſt to be put to the venture, as 
the eternal intereſts of the other world ought to be; 

there every, even the leaſt, probability, or /ike/ihood 
of danger, ſhould be provided againſt. South, 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded by 


7 


the evangeliſts, which were not completed till after 


their deaths, and had no /ikelibood of being ſo when 


"I 
tine, who (hould have a viſit from the other world: 
the firſt horror it raiſed would go off, as new diverſions 


Altterbury. 


come ou. AY 

L1'xeLy. adj, [from le.] 

1. Such as may be liked ; ſuch as may 
pleaſe. Obſolete... 


Theſe young companions make themſelves believe | 


* love at the firſt looking of a /ikely beauty. Sid. 
ir ohn, they are your /ikelief men; I would 
| have you ſerved with the beſt. Shakſpeave. 


2,. Probable; ſuch as may; in reaſon be | 


thought or: believed; ſuch as may be 
thought more reaſonably than the con- 
trary : as, a-{#tely-ſtory, that is, a credi. 
ble ſtory. 
Löhr. adv; Probably; as may rea- 
for Gly be thought. 
-  While-man was innocent, he was /ikely ignorant 
of pothing that imported him to know. Glanville. 
© L1'KEN. v. g. | from lile.] To repreſent 
as having reſemblance ; to compare. 
The prince broke your head for /ikening him to a 
fipging man of Windſor. Shakſpeare's Henry rv. 
| For wha, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate; or to what.things 
Lien on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to ſuch height | 
Of God-like power? _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ir'x EN ESS. 2. /. from /ike,] 
1, Reſemblance; fimilitude.. 
ey all do live, and moved are Hr 
- To multiply the likeneſs of their k Spenſer, 
A trauſlator is to make his author Appear as charm- 
ing as he can, provided he maintains his character, 
and makes him not unlike himſelf. Tranſlation is a 
kind of drawing after the life, where there is a double 
fort'of /kenefs, a good one and a bad one. Dryden. 
There will be found a better //tere/r, and a worſe ; 
and the better is conſtantly to be choſen. Dryden. 
2, Form; appearance. 


— 


Never came trouble to my houſe in the likench of | 


or trouble being gone, comfort ſhould 
- remain, | „ — 


Shatſpeart. 


_ Ir is ſaſer to ſtand upon our guard againſt an nem 
in the- Aieucſtof a friend, than to embrace any 277 | 
bor afrientia the /keneſrof au chem. L'Eftrangec- 


- 


have been in that age, ſo | 


were prottounced by our bleſſed Saviour. Addi/. | 
hus, in all /ikelibood, would it be with a liber- | 


— 


LIL 


3. One who reſembles another; a copy 3 2 
counterpart, 

Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak, 
Indeed, mamma, I do not know ye: 

Alas ! how eafy my miſtake ? 
I took you for your /ikeneſs Cloe. Prior. 
LiI“X Zw Is E. adv. [lite and wie.] In like 

manner; alſo; moreover; too. 

Jeſus ſaid unto them, 1 alſo will aſk one thing, 
which if ye tell me, I /iewiſe will tell you by what 
authority I do theſe things. Matthew. 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and 
likewiſe in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles 
the Great, every bird taking a feather, , Bacon. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ſerum, .|: 
coagulates as if it had been boiled. Spirit of ſea« |; 
ſalt makes a perfect coagulation of the ſerum /ikexwiſe, | : 
but with ſome different phænomena. Arbuthnot. 

L1'x1nG. adj, [perhaps becauſe plump- | 
neſs is agreeable to the ſight. ]; Plump; 
in a ſtate of plumpneſs. | | 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your 
meat and your drink; for why: ſhould he ſee your |. 

faces worſe /iking, than the children which are of 


your fort ? 3 ; Daniel. 
Li KING. 2. , [from lite. 
body; plumpneſs. 


| 


[ 
* 


* 


% 


1, Good ſtate of 

I'll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I'm in ſome 

liking ; 1 ſhall be out of heart ſhortly, and then I | 

ſhall have no ſtrength to repent. Shakſpeare. 

© Their young ones are in good Ii ; they grow up 
with corn. Je . 

appadocian ſlaves were famous for their luſti- | 

neſs; and; being in good /iking, were ſet on a ſtall, |. 

when expoſed to ſale, to. ſhew the good habit of their 

bod Dr yden's Notes to Perf. 


4 0 
2. State of trial. . 
The royal ſoul, that, like the lab'ring moon, 
By charms of art was hurried down; 
Forc'd with regret to leave her native ſphere, _ 
Came but a while on Ang here. Dryden, 


+ 


3. Inclination;. | 
Why do you longer ſeed on loathed light, 
Or liking find to gaze on earthly mold? F. Queer. 
 Lixrxg:”". . [from the verb.] Delight 
in; pleaſore in: with 16. 
ere are limits to be fetbetwixt the boldneſs and 
raſhneſs of a poet; but he muſt underftand thoſe 
limits who pretends tojudge, as well as he who under- | 
takes to write: and he who has no /iking to the 
whole, ought in reaſon to be excluded from cenſuring 
of che parts. Dryden. 


I'LACH. 1. ſ. [ lilac, Hilas, Fr.] A tree. 
The white thorn is in leaf, and the /ilach _ 
1 i Dare 
LILI ED. adj, [from /ily.] Embelliſhed 
with lilies, | 1 
Nym phs and ſhe pherds dance no more 
By ſandy Ladon's /itied banks. 
LULY, 2. /. ¶lilium, Latin.) 
There are thirty-two ſpecies of this plant, includ- 
ing white /i/ies, orange lilies, and martagons of va- 
rious ſorts. | Miller. 


Oh ! had the monſter ſeen thoſe /i/y hands 
Trembleg like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, | 


— 
* 


* * 


L 


Milton. 


' 


And make the filken rings delight to kiſs them; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life! 
| 258 FED | Shakſprare, 


| Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity ! ' 
No friends l no hope ] no kindred weep for mel 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me ! like the /ily, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
I'll kang my head, and periſh. Shakſpeare. | 
Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man, 
by hiszight fide a lion, holdiog forth in his right 
- pawa'red 14%, or flower-de-luce. Peachym 


Take but the humbleſt /ily of | 
And if our po will to our reaſon yield, |; 
It muſt by {ure compariſon be ſhown, _ 
That on the regal feat great David's ſon, 
Array d in all his robes, and types of por, 
Shines with leſs glory than that ſimple flow'r. Prior. 
For her the /i/jer hang their heads, and dier Pope. 


| L1iLY-DAFFODIL. 2. J. | /ilio-narciſſus, | A 


— 


- 


the beld;. | 


* 


—_— 


| 


* 


LI MTAc INT. 3. ++ Lila Hain. bas. ] 


, 


| emerged out of the whiteneſs, the violet and th 


LIM i 


It hath 21 flower, compoſed of fix leaves, fhape& 
like the flower of hyacinth : the roots are ſcaly, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the /i/y, There are three ſpecies 
of this plant ; one with a blue flower, another white, 
and a third red. Iller. 

Lily of the Valley, or May lily. n. ſ. | liliam . 
con vallium. ] 

The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped like a 
bell, and divided. at the top into fix ſegments; the 
ovary becomes a ſoft globular fruit, containing 
ſeveral round ſeeds, It is very common 0. ſhady 


woods; ilter 
Lily of the valley has a ſtrong root that run 


o 


s into 
the ground. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
LIL III VERS D. adj. [ lily and /iver, ]White- 


livered ; cowardly. 
A baſe; /ily/ivered, action- taking knave. Shakſ. | 
Li'MATURE, . / n Latin.] Fi- 
lings of any metal; the partieles rubbed 
off by a file. | | EY 
L1Ms, #./. [lim, Sax. and Scot, lem, Dan.] 
jointed or articulated part. 


1. A member; a 
of animals. 
A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 
And large proportion of his ſtrong knit /imbs. 
1 Shakſpeare. 
O | that I had been here, to tear her lim meal! 


> . © Shakſpeare. 
Now am I come each /imb to ſurvey,  _- 

If thy appearance anſwer loud report. Miltom. 
2. [limbe, Fr. limbus, Lat.] An edge; a 
border: a philoſophical word, 

e be 


By moving the priſms about, the colours 
at its inward /imb, and at its outward /ims the red 
and yellow. _ | | Newton« 
To L1MB. v. a. [from the. noun.J 
1. To ſupply with limbs. 
As they pleaſe, , . F ö N 
They limb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, and fize 
Aſſume, as likes them beft, condenſe, or rare. Milt. 
2. To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 5 
L1MBECKX. 2. / [corrupted by popular 
pronunciation from alembick.] A Al. ; 
Her cheeks, on-which this ſtreaming ner ſell, 
Still'd through the /imbeck of her diamond eyes. 
bs +: 84 Fairfax. 
2 Fires of Spain, and the line, | 
Whoſe-countries /imbecks to our bodies be, | 
Canſt thou for gain bear? | 
1 all up, unbound, 
In various ſhapes, old Proteus from the ſea, 
Drain'd through a /imbeck to his naked form. Mite, 
The earth, by ſecyet conveyances, lets in the ſea, . 


and. ſends it back freſh, her bowels _ for' a - 
limbesk 1 5 owed. 
He fiſt ſurvey'd the charge with careful eyes, 


Yet judg'd, like vapours that from /imbecks riſe, 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend again. Dryden. - 
| I be warm /imbeck draws + 
| Salvbrious waters from the nocent brood... Tf. 


LiMBED. adj.” ow Jn] Formed with - 
regard But. I fs 
A ſteer of five years age, Jaige Aub d, and fed,” - 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led}... Pope... 
Lu AIR. 44%, Flexible; eaſily bent; p- 
ant; lithe. nennen 
You put me off with /inber vows. 35 . 
1 wonder how, among theſe jealouſies of court and 
ſtate, Edward Atheling could ſubſiſt, being the indu- 
bitate heir of the Saxon line: but he had tried, and 
found him a prince of '/imber-virtues; ſo as 75 
he. might have ſome place in his caution, yet he 
reckoned him beneath his fear. Nn. 
8 


—— 


At once came forth whatever 
Inſect, or worm :. thoſe. waw'd their Hmber 
For wings ; and ſmalleſt linea ments att 
In all the liveries deck d of .furnmer's pride, M:. 


She durſt never ſtand at the ba „Having thing 
| but her long ſoft mber ears to defend her, Mere 


The muſcles were firong on both ſides of the aipers + 
arteria, but on the under Bae, oppolite to that N x4 4 . 
eſophagus, very limber Kay an Creation, 


| from limber,) Fi- 


xnebs.n; / | 
® 

5 A . es 4 7 7355 9614 

1 


Lunz 1 


1 
— 


Fw 


Y 
4 'S, 
* 


2 They were now, like ſand without Iime, ill bound 


tows te. put rn rb 
Da Cane. | 
A region borderi hell; in whioh | 
4 "pt er a pain. Popu- 


No, he is in tartar /imbo, math than ben, 
Ae in zn everlaſting gürment hath him, 
e hard heart id buttoh'd op _y fel. 
Oh whene a ſy of woe is this! 
. from help as limbo is from bliſs, Sbalſpeure. 
Al theſe up- child aloſt 
Ny der the batkfide of the world far off, 
Aut 4 lbs large, and broad, fince call'd 
The paradiſe of fools. * Milton's Paradiſe Las. 


2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. 
For he no ſooner was at large, 


Trulla ſtraight brought on che charge 
bY in the elf fans Nando jar pot ö 


_ The knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut. Fd b. 


SORT, | 


4 


Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I am leſt 


in limbo. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Lane, 2. / [lim, zelyman, Sax, to glue. ] 
1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, 


whith catches and entangles the wings of 
"birds that light upon it. 
Poor bird! thou "It never feür the tet or Ine, 
The pitfall, nor the gin. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
You muſt Jay ime, to unte deſires, | 
By Wailful ſontiets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
- Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shak. 
| Ku of this ſtate 
Than are new- benefic'd miniſters, he throws, 
Like nets or /ime twigs, whereſoe'er he goes, 
is title of barriſter on eyery wench, 
A thruſh was taken with a buſh of /ime twigs. 


+ © 


oboe hu les Yor bitte . | 


And deep-touth's FR did foreſt walks ſurround. 
Me 
0 court a wife, ſpread Gch wily parts, 


- Like nets, or Hme twigs, vr rich widows ia. | 


a. Matter of. which mortar is 1 7 7 L 
called becauſe uſed in cement. 


There ate ſo many ſpecies of lime ſtone, that we 
are to underſtand by it in general auy ſtone that, 
upon a proper degree of heat, becomes a white calx, 


which will make a great ebullition and noiſe on be- 
[Ing thrown into water, ou into a looſe white 


wder at the bottom. me we have in Lon- 
on is, uſually —— — which is weaker than 
bat made of flone, Hill's Materia Medica. 


together, eſpecially as many 
were at a gaze, looki, 
nat knowing who was 


as were'Engliſh, who 
nge one upon 1 ang 
aithful to their fide; Bac 
As when a lofty pile is rais'd, | 
We never heat the work men prais d, 
Who bring the line, or place the ſtones, 
N all admire Inigo Jones. 8 
Line is commonly made of chalk, or oſ any 
y ſtone that is nbt ſandy, or very cold. Mortimer. 
3, "Piet linden ws, lind, Sax. zilia, Lat.] 
1 wer 125 - * rr placed orbi- 
lar e form of a roſe, having a long narrow 
arrows to the N of ab os fo - 
ers, from whoſecup riſes the pointal, which becomes 
12 .Neiticulated, of one capſule, containing an oblong 
The timber is uſed by carvets and tumers. 
| trees continue ſdund many years, and grow to 
6 Fs conſiderable bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions 


one, in Norfolk, fixteen yards in circuit. Miller. 


Fot her the /imes their pleaſing ſhades deny, 
„For her the lilies bang their heads, and die. Pope. 
4. A-ſpecies'of lemon. I /ime, Ce. 
Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron proves! 
To where the lemon and the piercing Ihe, 


| 7 Poet 8 Lale trough 5 
5 


5 we gen nl e ine.) 
1. Je nt, to enſt 


Ovofom, black "= BY 
Berger 


— fruggling, to be Wasen 


* 
* 
* 


Deanne. |. 


LIM 
f of maldeyhood, cannot, fot all that, diſſuade ſbèceſ- 


threaten them. — 
The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 

With trembling wings miſdoubteth ev'ry buſh, a 

And l, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 


| kilt'd, 


2. To fer with lime. 


Myfelf have Hmn'd a butt for her, 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch efticing birds, 
That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays. Shakſp. 
Ko - you are all loſt i 12. u do but touch them 

To cement. is ſenſe is out of ole. 


I will nat ruinate my father's houſe, | 
Who gave his blood to /imie the ſtones ropether, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Shakſpeare. 
4. To manure ground with. hve. 
'  Enconragement that abatement of intereſt gave to 
landlords and tenants, to improve'by draining, marl- 
ing, and //ming. Child. 


All forts of of peaſe love limed or marled land. 
Mortimer. 


3. 


where ſtones are burnt to lime. 


of a lime-kiln, / peare. 

They were found in u //me-Filn, and having paſſed 

the be, each is a little vittiſied. Woodward. 

Li'MesToNE. #. line and fone.) The 
ſtone of which lime is made. 

Fire ſtone and /ime Bore, if broke ſmall, and laid 
on cold lands, muſt be of advantage.” Mortimer. 
Iime-warts, 2. J 
| Lime-water, made by pouring water upon 
lime, with ſome other ingredients to ke 0 


nick 
its tg ill. 


eruptions, and diſeaſes of thelungs 
e tried an experiment on wr infuſed in lime- 
water alone, and ſome in brandy and /ime-water 
mixed, and had from each grain a great increaſe. 
riimer. 
LIMrr. 1. /. Units, French; limiior, Lat, ] 
Bound; border; utmoſt reach. | 
The whole Ait of the mountain round about 
Me moſt holy, | Exodus. 
e went, great emperor, b A 
To view the utmoſt /imits of he | 
Evin to the place where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryd. 


noun, ] 
1. To confine ka certain 1 | 


reſtrain ; to circumſeribe; not to leave at 


lar 
| They tempted God, and dulce Holy On of 


alms. 
a I muſt you con, that you WP 
Are thieves profelt ; for there is boundleſs theſt 
en profeſſions. Wk Shakſpeare. 
a king come in by con wks, + a 
limited 2 | 7 . 4 
2. To reſtrain from a lux or general | 


fication : as, the . is Sore Ti 


10 this earth. 

LinrTa'nz6us.'6 „ {rom limit, 1 Be- 
longing to the bounds. Dia. 

Li'MITary. 2dj. from limit. ] Placed at 
the bee as a guard or uperintend- | 
ants. 


Then, when I captive, Ulf chains, 
Proud limitary nay 


[LI 1 ION, "rf. [Uimitation Fr. Nite, 


be: ReſtriQtion; circumſcri ion. 


Rer. 


4 Bob, as it were, in fort of /imitation ?. FT 
I deſpair, how this /iniitation of Adam's empire 
to his line and poſterity, will help us to one heir. 
This livtitation; indeed; — 


ct © that ſo — <1; 


. WE; 


— 


fion, but that they are /imed with the twigs that | 


m 
Where my poor young was lin,” was — — add 


LbunkIIx. l [ lime and kilr.] Kiln, 


flavour, is of great ſervice — in all cutaneous | 


To LIMIT. DV. d. . from the 


% 


Thoſe twigs in 71 will come to be — Bp and | 


ful to me, as the reek | 
The counter gate is as hats Shakſpeare, | (that matter, which is ſo diverſified, ould frame it- 


| 
N 


2. It is uſed in ſome 


LIN 


the Jabour, who would look for him amongſt the race 
of brotiny — very little contribute to the diſeo- 
very amongſt, men, Loeke, 

If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a 

| limite4 'monareh 4 if he #fterwards conſent t67imi- 

tations, he betomes immediately king de jure. Sv. 

2. Conlinement from a lax or undeterminate 
import, 

The cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtraints and 
limitations All principles have in regard of the matter 
whereunto they are applicable. | ker. 

L1'MMER, z. J. A mongrel. 

To LiIMN., v. a. [exluminer, Fr. to adorn 
books with piRures.]. To draw; to paint 
any thing. 

Mine eye doth his effgies witneſs, "1 
Moſt truly Ind, and living in your face. - Sho, 

Emblems [imned i ia lively colours, acham, 

How are the glories of the field ſj pun, i what 
pencil are they limned in their unaffeRed bravery ? 

Glanville, 

Li'mxzs. v. I. [corrupted from enluminenr, 
a decorator of books pert initial pictures.] 
A pa * nter; a picture- maker. 6 

t divers /imners at a diſtance, without either 
copy or deſign, ſhauld draw. the ſame picture to an 
undiſtinguiſhable exactneſs, is more conceivable than 


ſelf ſo unerriogly, according to the idea of its kind. 
\Glanville's Seepfie. 
Poets are limners of another kind, 


To copy out ideas in the minds 
4 Words are thepaintbywhich their thoughtsare (hown, 


And nature is their object to be dran. Crunville. 


LM. ach. Liang ſas, Latin] Maddy; 


flimy. 

That country became 4 rained ground by the 
muddy and /movs matter brought down by the 
Nilus, which ſetted by degrees unto a firm land. 

Brown's Vulgar. Errors. 
They eſteemed this natural tmetancholick acidity 
to be the /imoxs or ſlimy fœculent part of the blood. 


or of 

Line. adj. | limpie, as 
1. Vapid weak. Not in uſe 

The chub eats wateriſh, arid che geh ofhim is not 

firm, p, and dale. iter Ar El. 


5 and in 
Scotland, for linber, flexile. 
To LIMP. v. 2. [limpen, —— 5 To mur, 


An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a oy bp 


Limp'd in 223550 Shſpear. 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from "by ad ping fr 


Ho w far W 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprifing it; ſo far this 22 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shalſpeare. 
en Plutus, with his riches, is ſent from I upi- 
© "ter, he > Hinge and goes ſlowly ; but when he is fent 
by Pluto, he runs, and is fw fe of foot. 1 6h 
Limping death, laſh'd on by fate 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. 
The /imping (mith obſerv'd the Galena 9 
And. hoppidg here and there put in his Word. Dod. 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet thin rt? 
No : majors ſoon with minors fights * 
Or both in friendly conſort joinid, | 
The conſequence /imps falſe behind. «Per. 


L 


pea If Go 


P 3 Anfe, 
Lit rp. adj. [limpide, Fr. Timpidus, J 


Clear; pure; tranſpatent. 
The hengs which were clear, brech, and Jimpid, 
become thick and turbid, and 3 with ſul- 
phur as long as the earthquake-laſts Werdward. 
The brook that purls.along , f 

The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a 
_ Gently Gifas' d into a /impid plain. 


| Lit MP1DNESs, u. /, [trom lin 


ele 
wid.) Clear- 
nels; purity. . 


Ja'wernoLy, _ ant Inaleme 
- baking manner | 


. . 
4. | | : 
: $ # 7 | „ 5 * * 
LES + - HEN LIN 
Inu. dj. (from lime. I | Obſerve degree, priority, and place, * | the whole lineage is deſcended, there is a #raverſe 
1. Viſcous; glutinous. | „ rags courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, - \, where ſhe ſitteth. © 0} ab kane, 
+ Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong ce and cuſtom, in all /ine of order. Shakſpeare, t Men of mighty fame, | a 
- Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain | 12. Extenſion; limit. | And from, th' immortal gods his /ineage came, Dry, 
In ny ſoares the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. | Eden ftretch'd her ne No longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoan | 
2, Containing lime. | ; From Auran eaſtward to the royal tours A broken /ineage, and a doubtful throne, | 
A hum an full covered with the (kin, having been Of our Seleacia. whe Mi ton's Paradiſe Loft. But boaſt her royal progeny's increaſe, 
buried in ſome /i»;y ſoil, was tanned, or turned into || 1.3 ,quator ; equinoQtal circle, Aud count the pledges of her future peace. Addiſon, 


"a kind of leather. Grew's, Muſeum. | When the ſun below the Jlyr deſcends, 1 This care was infuſed by Cod himſelf, in order to 
To Lix. . 1. [ablinnan, Sax.] To yield ; | Then one long night continued darkneſs joins: aſcertain the deſcent of the Meſſiah, and to prove 


; « : that he was, as the prophets had foretold, of the tribe 
to give over, | „„ res. of feeah, and of thels a 
| | l | I 14. b ny: f p ] dah, and of the linea e of David. Atterbur 
6 vg in LO n | 1A y ; family, aſcending or deſcend | LYNEAL, adj. [ /ine ks, from /inea, Lat. | 
197 ſoon to loſe before he once would lin. Spenſer. Whin fil th He chid the fiſters | | 5 SUN 5 Kia 88 * | 4 
: HIN. 2. Ani i | en Rrſt they put the name of king up: of -. : s mathematically demonſtrate 
La/nenriS. nj; rn ion in tht keeps || Met I hy plea Sap ⁰¶ | meal om mecha rey rr 
Ly ve tree. itt, They hail'd him father to a/ize of-kings, Sha#ſp. | | ever occurring more Gy in the management of groſs 
LIS Tus. 1. . [from lingo, Lat.] Medi- le ſends you this moſt memorable /e, materials than Linea deligns, Wotton, 
6 Cine licked up L * the tongue. * ; In ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, ; 2. Deſcending in a direct genealogy 5 15 
Li's DFN, 2. J. lind, Sax.] he lime tree. Willing you overlook this pedigree. Shakſpeare. Fo re-eſtabliſh, de facto, the right of linea ſueeeſ- 
Ta ea | 1 I were 2 for a Torts right virtue, 2 to peeps? government, K bo ut : 2 in poſ- 
| FOE N 3. vage, haughty, parſimonious and unpopular ; others ſellion of that government w ich his fathers did en- 
| —45 por roving woo: of, p__ i were ſweet an affable. | | Dryden. gere he by /ineal ſucceſſion had a right to, Locke, 
| 4/24 Ste 7; pals .— empire, courage, and his boaſted ine. 3. Hereditary ; derived from anceſtors. 
One a hard oak, a ſofter linden one. Dryden. ere all prov 2 W | * Roſcommon. Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 


ati | Our juſt and /ineal ent 1 * 

Lexx. 1. J. linea, Latin, ] IT hube queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, | 4, Allied by direct * bday dun. Shale 

1. ern 040 | The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian ine. Queen liabe, un grandmother ndmother, 
ven the planets, upon thisprinciple,muſt gravitate Nb 3% at ae 0 Ian. Was lineal of the 1 WET , 

ve more towards the fun, fo that they would no . Thegears e U ee 

revolve in curve lines, but fly away in direct tangents, Ran ſmoothly on, productive of a {7 Well had I been depos'd if you had rei __ En, 
till they ſtruck againſt other planets, Bentley. Of wiſe heroick kings, " Philips, | The father had deſcended for the fon * mY 

nc ._ 


2. A lender ftring 16. A line is one tenth of an For only you ave Hyde? ih ihe thies 1 
„ K : | to the throne. 
Well ſong the Roman bard; all human things, | 16. [In the plural. ]. A letter: as, I read L1'NEALLY. as. [from cal, ] In 1. 6 
eee ſerings; +1. -+ |}; . yanr fact. | | a Sl iner eee Sf 
ee en ſole hope, and in d | 2 r ä | | | ; 
ev dor fo "ſupported 2 „ 175 Lint or flax. 1217301 ie ye bers the perſon hd ham, 
A line ſeldom hotgs to ſtrain, or draws ſtreight in | 0 Lins. H. a, [ſuppoſed by Janin from | 5 line I and rightfully deſcended, it was LT * 
length, above fifty 'or ſixty feet. n. Tinum, linings being of d 8 2 . 
954 Y wt „linings ten made of linen.] Li | | 
3. A'thread extended to direct any opera- | 1, To cover on the inſide, 155 U'NBAMENT, 3. % Liam, Fre linea- 
e | ed with paper to receive the mercuty that a | | 8 bb; 
We as by Iine upon the ocean go, | might be ſpilt. | oyle. mark. in the form, EL Io „ 
Wuhoſe paths ſhall be familiar as the land. Dryden. | 2» To put any thing in the inſide : a ſenſe | pound that we Noble York +, : 7 
4+ 3 that ſuſtains the angler's hook. rather ludicrous. - Wbich weil ug co defer ah 48; 
.-. ViAtorious with their iner and eyes, | The charge amounteth very hi K for.” | | ell appeared in his neaments, | 
They make the fiſhes: and the men their foe. m_— purſe, except /ined bejoad l, 8 hers 5 Being SUI IO (he noun duke, 2 ö j 
begs | $3 aller. unto. | by” 7 . Carew. | / 06 7 : a peare. | 
5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. Her women are about her: what if I do —— His — to ſhade 6 
Long is it ſince I ſaw him, of their hands? Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 1 x Ma. an Milion. F 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe 4g favour | Fe, by » grade boy diin'd. | In all his /incamentry thought in his face © © 
r . 
I (ag here's a ſmall trifle of wives. Shakſp. Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges with the baer 28 ant rn in men's faces, and 9 
Tr ; — his canting drone - pipe ſcan'd i muſquete ers, they were totally diſperſed, — ate in the makes and — og — 'F 
The myvic ques of hr hand, 0&g@aoOa | 4. To Rfengthen by inner works, | there bi deeper, Mut ee de chas 
On all her wtuce-telling 1 Cloaveland Line and new repait your towns of war raters of the face, and the lineamenis of the body, 
65. Delineation ; ſketch. 1 | Wich men of courage, and with means defendant, | Son mt plain with time, but the peculiar * Ds 
Tau have m- tornes to ſuch ſpecu- | 5 To cover with ſomethi | of 1 RET 11 wy 5 en 5 2 on 
en er o ſuch ſpecu- 5, er with ſomething ſoft, © -. Kh 5 
T7777 Sona ita, | ow cements rg lame oy 
ſels the Aretas of all airs eee the /in'd crutch from thy old 1 2 ſpent all her life in the — of both? ; miſt 1 
your hands. „ * | | « 1 115 „ 1 
The inventors meant to turn ſuch * IB — — 6. To double ; to ſtrengtben with help, | | | ben the OruShure of the — «ky . he ts = 
perſons as were agreeable to his character, from whom [| Pati . Who lin'd himſelf with hope, ments of a white lily wi 2 —_ | 
L acter, T 25 ents of a white lily will remain after the firongeſt 
5 was drawn, 5 Pepe. My brother 110 2 a ſupply. Shakſpeare, | decoftion, |... ot Arbuthnot 1. 
7. ntour; outline. 4 i 11 | N PNA ortimer ot ir 1 Li REAR. adi. [ Lincaris Lat ' Com | 2 ; . 
| l and hach ſent for RAAB, ad, [Ureariss 7 poſed of ; 
Br ö aa coſ aloun may thy thine, | To ne hin enterpriſe, . u, . ew. iter, i he der hn . 
gon to ak get lll t ty te! Pig. || The b ms gre th lingers | nd Tk eg oe BR 
2 to the other; verſe. W LES Ho ſtate, than 9 | centers, ſo as to cotapoſe flat ſella 3 . 
In the preceding 7ine, Ulyſſes 2 of Nauſicaa, 2 ſubordinate commanders of great experience and LINEA“ TIONR v. /. | /inzatio, from linea, "| 
IO IOY changes the words tothe maſculine | _ Tin ace, Lat.] Draught of a line ox lines. 4 
za ehen D are in the hotey ground tyo'mhile Upecs þ 
| | ; N > 1 ting. Fee „ e t „ with two of a pale ted, FI i Cl 
What date attends n loves too ＋— Thus from the Tyrian paſtures /in'd with ſore Li'xE N. u. J. [linnm, Lat.] Cloth . 1 
of denn Cartb. He bore Europa, and tilt keeps his love., Creech. of hemp or fx. 5 > -- ; lt 
9. Rank of ſoldiers. » 3 ; 'Li'n y v. ? N b wp Ax. . f ; þ | 
n LM e, Fr.]. Race; pro- ; Heres baſket, he may creep, ing throw foul ej 
no bo ß debending. | TT Eo oe Soon er. | 
10. WO rown up: trench. n e lineage and the certain ſire Pe „ its EU | So 
Now ſnatch-an bowl that favours thy defigns Fim which 1 ſprung, from me 5 hidden yet.” Betyeed her Hren and her naked limbs, Pod. 
Unite thy forces, und attack their liner. 55 Wa Rs  £ Spenſer... Li'x EN, adj. [linenr, Latin. W 1 97 
11. Method; diſpoſition. e _ Joſeph was of the houſe and/meagrof David. Lal.. 1» Made of linen. N 


, re i arpeyin | 5 er i np r 
* 44 e center; 994. 4 4 5 des, the * N and this 1 : or lineage, the males before him, and — 5 follow- | , on the other, gartered it's M 2 rr Re 2 F j 
, . 3 „ 2 1 


aA a = + 4 

V ee him 3 and if there be a woman from whole body 3. Reſembling linen. - 33 
; OL, II. — 1 * ws & x 4 ant * b nN rn . n + 7 4 94 HH Ii - 78 3 * 
a — 6 Z 4.9 * n 7 * . - 5 4 * F 
” , : $.* . 2 9 
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Death ofthy foul thoſs linen checke of thine. * | Lyn av a/crovs. af, [Hingues, Lat.] Fall | 6. [from .] A torch made of pitch 
. Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-ſace ? of tongue; 3 ; btn and hards. 3 


LixIN-DaA ER. 2. J. (linen and draper. * 3 i Wei e ere | haſt ſaved me a thouſand —_— in /ixks and torches, 
ch . hben Unguadentalr, i, v, as alſo the linguadentals, Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, he 


northern counties; yet Bacon ſeems to AV | I; A Flervel. 
* B Li'xouisr. 1. J [from lingua, Lat.] A Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 


and we live to do good; and the good which we do 


65 out to length. - Ont of uſe, it to the egd of the flick thatipridgs.' - Mortimer, is as ſeed ſown, with reference unto a future harveſt. 


t can zet no remedy againſt this conſumption of 3. A chain; any thing connecting. 


diſtinguiſh them. Fn man ſxilful in languages. | | | „ ng thy fry 
12 5 and Mag, and fedges. e ik Im language himſelf to have all | Goodly and great he (ails behind bis Zink. Dryden. 
8 2 Though a Agi ſhould pride himſelf to have al One that bore a /ink 
2. =, wi Dutch. ] A kind of ſea fiſh, of the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yer, if] On a ſuddenelapp'd his flaming cudgel, e 
„When harveſt is ended, take ſhipping, or ride, he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them, as well | Like linſtock, to the horſe's touch-hole, Hudibras. 
Lg, alt fiſh, and herring, for Lent to 5 4% | as the eber 2 he were nothing ſo much 7. Ferhaps in the following paſſage it may 
t | =o. r. to be eſteemed a learned man, as any yeoman- or | /* 
Our Engliſh bring from thence good ſtore of fiſh, tradeſman competently wiſe ia his mother dialect mean lampblack. | | 
but eſpecially our deepeſt and thickeſt /ing, which only. ' „li. There was no /inf to colour Peter's hat. Shatſp. 
„ are therefore called iſland/Zage. _ Abet. Our linguiſt received extraordinary rudiments to- Tg LIN R. v. a. [from the noun.] 
Line. The termination notes commonly | wards a good education... , Pee, 1. To complicate; as, the links of a 
_ diminution; as, kit/izg, and is derived Li NG WOR T. 2. / An horb. chain. N | 
from klein, German, /iztle : ſometimes a | LINIE NT. nf. ¶liniment, Fr. linimentum, | Deſcending tread us down, | 
£4 1 5 AS, firſt ug, in which ſenſe Lat.] Ointment; balſam; unguent. Thus drooping; or with linted thunderbolts _ 
linner deduces it from langen, old Teu- The nottrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to] Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton, 
tonick, 10 belon . ä | be anointed every morning with this linjment or | _ . _ Againſt eating cares, 5 * 
Fo Langs v. #. [from Jeng, Sax. lor ] | balfam. hs '  Herocy, | Ee in at Handige 
0 LINGER; V. . [from eng, ax. 200g The wiſe author of nature hath provided on x" Married to immortal verſe, . _ 
1. To remain long in languor and pan. rump twoglandules, which the bird catches hold up- Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce | 
Ike wretches, that have linger long, | on with her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily pap or In ar with many a winding bout 
Well ſaatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of our love. Dryd. liniment, fit for the inunction of the feathers. Ray. Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out. Milton. 
| Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, , | from k 5 4 2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 
Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe. Pope. Li'NiN 8. te . [ rom ne 7 24 5 They're ſo /inked in friendſhip, „ 
a2. To heſitate; to be in ſuſpenſe. 1. The inner covering of any thing; the That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 
eee [ing ref, in deep thoughts detain'® inner double of a garment. (OT on I EEG . ... ons 
Ol ch“ enterprize ſo hazardous and high. | Was I deceived, or did a ſable cloud 3. Io join; to connect, Ty 
ö To 1 1 Turn forth her flver lining ' 3 1 Ge tonne to towns with avenues of , | 
2. To remain long. In an ill ſenſe, The fold in the griſtle of the noſe is covered wit e whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. - 
=o. 3 42, ,* Letorderdie, 33 2 lining. which differs from the facing of the tongue. So from the firlt eternal order ran, : u A 
a hie world no longer be a ſta | ; NS NE: Rr 255 Grew. | And creature /ink'd to creature, man to man. Pope, 
Jo feed contention in 32 > Shakſpeare, | The gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, — 4. To join by confederacy or contract. 
Ve breth'ren of the lyre; and tune ful voice, Looks charming with a ſlighter /ining. Prior. | They make an offer of themſelves into the ſer- 
Lament his Jot; but at your own rejoice. . | 2; That which is within. . | |] vice of that enemy, with whoſe ſervants they /ink 
_ notary» > linger 75 N 3 The /ining of his 8 Ba rer N themſelves 5 —5 * 8 1 Hooker. 
he gods are pleas d alone with Purcel's lays. Drya. To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars, „„ adviſed for the beſt, 
© Your very fear of death ſhall make ye try | Y | Ma LL Ere thou thy daughter /ink in holy band ; 
To catch the ſhade of immortality; | Lin 7 1.4. elenche, German, ] I Of wedlock, tothatnew mike, F. Queen. 
Wilhing on earth to /inger, and tofave © | I» A ſingle ring of a chain, - I -+- Blood in princes An' not in ſuch ſorts, 
* Part of its prey from the devouringgrave. Prior. | The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will yet goooen | As chat it is of any pow'r to tye. Daniel, 
4 To remain long without any action or | The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 5. To connect, as concomitant. 
anda. e 54 oO wore lng Nl, aſunder, than can Nase 5 Nie hope to ſpring | 
| Page” e Fe 1 Appear in your impediment. . Shaiſpeare. do. : n 
| rebar ow linge W * eee 1 0 The mor * N 2 that the upper- Out of deſpair; Joys but en ſony yot _—_ * 
Page and my couſin Slender, moſt Int of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes, is | 8 SO LEWES n 
CCC 
e en _ gies / hng3 (hu N * 3 ys +4 So gracious hath God been to us, as tv Ii toge= 
0 n ey e e ; Truths hang together in a chain of mutual de- grac ; ee d eee 
0 3 7 I muſt ſolieit N pendance; you cannot draw one link without at- Anne * 
| 8 F „ e Glanville very things the inſtances of our obedience, which 
i! " All his concerns as mine; in 1 Tracting others. | , 4e. are the natural means and cauſes of our happineſs. 
"| ' 2:hd if my eyes have pow'r, he ſhould not fue f While ſhedoes heyupwand flight ſuſtain, = | . toon; x i eons 
#1 e  Dracen, | 2 ſhe ioblig'd. 7 16. To unite or concatenate in a regular 
10 f 6. To be long in producing effect. Sy eee ee eee 27 
4 BVne doth think, ſhe hath ling'ri Mans. | -* A firſt, a ſource, a life, a deity, | . ſeries of ccnſequences, r Fe 
bw dah» tay e 7 2. Any thing doubled and eloſed together, | Theſe things are f bes and, as it were, chained 
4 Je Lin ER. v. a. To protract; to draw Make a /izk of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten | | nother? we labour to eat, and we eat to live, 
ily , | 
| 5 . G 
14 
5 8 . "AS, NG. F H * 
i . the purſe. Borrowing only /ingers and /ingert it out, | . Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ſtrong /inks of iron, Tell me, which part it does neceſſitate ? 
| - but the diſeaſe e ' Shak are, | Can be retentivew the f 7 th. of ſpirit. - Sbathp. In chuſe the other; there I'll int th* ec ; 


4 3 2 — om, ; ; | hoy {pear 7 Tue ind of nature draw me; fleſh of fleſh, _ J . 1 A Ne r 46 Wer proje 1 
c viſibly Iithed age. 
L : Tf li as who Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound, ther in train, J. e. each intermediate ide ' 
1 — utc [ hy 5 24 ] we 22 1 OT da common _ ek 1 on each fide with thaſe two it is ——— pic 
* _ TJa'n6xRINGLY. adv: [from lingering.) | 4. Any ſingle part of a Price or chain of unde * nn. 
Wich delay; tediouſly. 05 conſequences ; a gradation in ratiocina- | LINE BOY ut and bey. ] Abo 
Ofpoiſons, ſome kill more gently and Jingering/ - tion : ofition joined fc i . w; 90 55 CE OS oy 
| 9 violeatly and ſpeedily, yet a. x oh tion; a prapoſition joined to a foregoing | Lt'xxman, 1 that carries a torch to ac- 
/ ethers more n: "2-+7.).- and following propoſition. | commodate paſſengers with light. 


1 WY . „ii The thread and train of conſequences in intellec- What a ridiculous thing ĩt was; that ihe continued 
IIe. =. / [from languet 5 linget, Fr. ] “ ge ratiativation js often long, aud chained together | ſhadow of — Theuk{by ——ů— 
A mall maſs of metall. dy divers Aintt, which cannot be done ip imaginative] culous diſeluſions of light, to prevent the officiouſneſs 
Other matter hath been uſed for money, as among |} ratiocination by ſome attributed to brutes. Hale. ot the Ai. | 
_ + the Lacedemonians, iron {inguezs quenched” with | 
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N * . "FW" | 2 | l 1 a #. W717 . 
„ ; | A ſeries: this ſenſe is improper, Addi-| Though thou art tempted bythe linkman's call 
_ vinegar, that they may ſerve to nootheruſe, Cand. ; fon has uſed li for mn wrong n truſt him not along the wet wall... « Gay. . , 
| | LINGO. 3. /. Portu ueſe.] Language; bouah 1 have b | \ this Grote 1:46 In the black form of cinder-wench ſhe came. 
| | : | | 5 3 . {Though I have here only choſen this ſingle /ink of mn TOPS rench ſhe came, 
1 tongue; ſpeech,” A low cant word. artyrs, I migtit find out others among thoſe names | 1 Cal 00 lintdoy interrupt chedtleret „ _ G 
'M he ich are {till extant, that delivered down.chis ac- | I-V'X'NET. 3. . 


. 1 5 to learn ſomewhat of your /ingo, & ; 
| before Lees. 'Congreve, | ——— {mall finging 


| pt ch loy ; ay. 
1 . bzariay, Lat.] A 


- 


— 


L1O' 


The fwatlows make fe of celandine, the ener 


* hragia, for the repairing of their fight. More, 
9 le for thee the lter pours his throat ? Pope. 
Linxsz'zD. #. + N lini, 2 The 
ſeed of flax, which is much uſed in 
medicine. | Bee's \, 
The joints may be cloſed with a cement of lime, 
linſeed oil, and coton. =Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
" Li'n$&YWOOLSEY.' adj. ¶ linen and wool, ] 
Made of linen and wool mixed ; vile; 
mean ; of different and unſuitable parts. 

A lawleſs /inſeywoolfe brother, | | 
Half of one order, half another. Fludibras. 
| Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, linſeywoolſcy 


brothers, | | 
Grave mummers! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
4 others. | Pope. 


LiſnsTOCK, 2. fe lunte or lente, Teuto- 
nick, lint and ffoct.] A ſtaff of wood 
with a match at the end of it, uſed by 


gunners in firing cannon. Hanmer. 
1 The nimble gunner . / | 
With /ynflock now the deviliſh cannon'touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shakſpeare. 


The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ev'ry ſize, 
The /inftocks touch, the pond*rous ball N 


II NT. u. J. ¶ linteum, Lat. lin, Welſh and 
. wo | 2 85 

1. The ſoft ſubſtance commonly called flax. 

2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubſtance 
to lay on ſores, i 


1 drefled them up with unguentum baſilici cum.“ 


vitello ovi, upon pledgits of /ixt. ' iſeman. 
L1'NTEL. #. / [linteal, Fr.] That part of 
the door frame that lies croſs the door 
poſts over head. | | 
Take a bunch of hyſop, and dip it in the blood 
that is in the baſon, and ſtrike the /inte/ and the. 
two ſide-poſts. | | 
When you lay any timber or brick work, as /iztels 
over win 
— — * 1 
Silver the 47tats deep p gjeCting oer, 
And gold the ringle g oor . 
Lr1'oN. 2. /. {lion, Fr. lo, Lat.] 
1. The fierceſt and moſt magnanimous of 
| King-Richard's firname was Cor-de-Lion, for 
his Hon- like courage. Camden Remains. 
Be bi mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or whete conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſpall never vanquiſ'd bo. Shak/prare. 
The ſphinx, a famous. monſter in kenn had 
the fact of a virgin,. and the body of a /ion. 
5 5 | They rejoice 155 
Each with their kind, ien with lioneſs; | 
So fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin d. Milian. 
1 See lion hearted Richard, | 
Piouſly valiant, like a torrent ſwell'd 9 — 4 
Wich wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 
Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, men, he preſs d, 


- Amidſt the thickeſt batte. Philips. | + 
2. A ſign in the zodiacg. | 
The ion for the honour of his ſkin, 


The ſqueezing crab, and ſtinging ſcorpi nine 
For aiding heayen, when giants . N 
„The threat'ned ſtars.  Creech's Manilius. 
_ Lronsss. 2. / [feminine of lin.] A ſhe. 
| Unger which buſh's ſhade, a lioneſs 


| Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch, | | 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir. Shak/peare. | 


— 


The ſucious ling, 

- Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. 

F The greed Honeſt the wolf purſues, , 

The wolf the kid, che waton ki he e, | 

4-14 If we 1) believe y. Hons do, in 4 5 

che ' jes of the Jieneſs. ' 
| =_— . e „ 


— 4 


Exodus. 


ts that command the door. Pope. 


Peutam on Drawing. 


| Lat. ] Blearedneſs of eyes. 


a 


, lay them in loam, which is a great : 


RR 
LtoxLtar. 3. J [Jrontopetalon, LE} A | 


plant, iller, | 
Lron's-MouTa,Y 1 | 7 
L1'on's-y aw, 1. J. [from lion.] The 
| Lron's-Tail, name of an herb. 
| Lion's-ToorHn. 5 


LI r. 2. J. lippe, Saxon.] 

1. The outer part of the mouth, tke muſ- 
cles that ſhoot beyond the teeth, Which 
are of ſo much uſe in ſpeaking, that 


they are uſed for all the organs of ſpeech. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles | 
That play'd on her ripe Ji, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes, Shakſpeare. 
Neo falſehood (hall defile my /ips with lies, 
Or with a veil of truth diſguiſe. andys. 
Her /ips bluſh deeper ſweets, Thomſon's Spring. 
2, The edge of any thing, 

In many places is a ridge of mountains ſome 
diſtance from the ſea, and a plain from their roots 
to the ſhore ; which plain was formerly. covered by 

the ſea, which bounded againſt thoſe hills as its 
_ firſt ramparts, or as the ledges or /ips of its veſſel. 
tO EO | Burnet. 

In wounds, the /ips ſink and are flaccid; a gleet 

followeth, and the fleſh within withers, Wiſeman. 
3. To make a LIir. To hang the lip in 
ſullenneſs and contempt. 

A letter for me! It gives me an eſtate of ſeven 
years health; in which time 1 will make a lip at the 


phyſician, : . Shakſpeare. 
To LI r. v. a. [frdm the noun. ] Jo kiſs, 
Ohbſolete. | 1 oa | 
AA A hand, that kings THE 
Have /ipt, and trembled kiſſing. Sbaßſpeare. 


Oh ! *tis the fiend's arch mock, 
To lip a wanton and ſuppoſe her chaſte, Shakſp. 
Lir TA OUR. . /. [/ip and /abour.] Action 
of the lips without concurrence of the 
mind; words without ſentiments. 
Faſting, when wer is not directed to its on 
purpoſes, is but /ip/, We Taylor. 
1P0'THYMOUS. 4d. Cu and s.] 
_ Swooning ; fain ting. 
If the patient be ſurpriſed: with a, /iporhymour 
languor, and great oppreſſion about the ſtamach and 
hypochonders, expect no relief from cordials. Harvey. 


7 — 


F 


| Liro'THYMY, #. J. [arurolopuls, ] Swoon ; | 


| lences and lippirudes, 


2. Capacity to be melted. 


May. ; 


fainting fit, 5 0 
T be ſenators falling into a /ipothymy, or deep | 
ſwooning, made up this I of death with a a 
repreſenting of it unto liſ. © Taylor, 
In /ipathymys or ſwoonings, he uſed the frication 
of this finger with ſaffron and gold. Brotun. | 
Lr RD, adj. [from %.] Having lips. 
Li rrI ru pk. . / | Hippitade, Fr. lippitude, | 


Diſeaſes that are inſectious are, ſuch azare in the 
ſpirits and not ſo much in the humours, and there- 
paſs eaſily from body to body; ſuch 2 
e acon. 
L1'yWw18DoM. 2, /. [Ii and wiſdom. | Wil. 
dom in talk without practice. 
I find that all is but /ipwi/dom,.which wants ex- 
perience; 1 now, woe is me, do try what love can 
r ch nei eo; ewe fees 
LrqvapLs. adj. {from liguo, Lat.] Such 
In en OTE 
Lic A“ riox. . J. from /igao, Lat. 
1. The act of melting. 


0 


The common opinion hath been, that chryſtal is 
nothing but ice and ſnow concreted, and, by dura- 
tion of time, congealed 1 5 liguation, . Brown, 
To LI auAT R. v. . [/iquo, Lat.] To melt; 
to . 9 q 228 11 f 

If the ſalts be not drawn forth before the clay is 
' bakedgthey are apt to /iquate, | Woodward. 
TJigusra'ctiON.., % [liguefattio, Lat. 
.  diguefafion, Fr.] The 5 of melting; 


„ 
- 
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maturation. 


by 


L1Q $ 
Heat difolveth and melteth bodies that keep 
their ſpirits, as in divers /iqueſafionsz and fo do 
time in honey, which by age waxeth more 1 


9 | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The burning of the earth will be a true /iquefac- 
tion or diſſolution of it, as to the exterior region. 

i krnet. 

LI rrIABLE. 0 [from liguefy.] Such 

as may be melted, | 

There arathtee cauſes of fixation, the even ſpread- 

ing of the ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of 

the tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs or extreme 

comminution of ſpirits ; the two firſt may be joined 

with a nature /iguefiable, the laſt not. Bacon. 


To LTQUEFY, WV, a, | liguefeer, Fr, ligue- 
acid, Lat.] 


To melt; to diſſolve. 
That degree of heat which is in lime and aſhes, 
being a ſmothering heat, is the moſt proper, for it 
doth neither /iquefy nor rarely; and that is true 
J. *  Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To LI GY EFV. v. 2. To grow liquid. 
The blood of St. Januarius % 2 at _ 
proach of the ſaint's head, * Aadiſon on Italy. 
Liu rs CEN. 2. /. | liqueſcentia, Lat.] 

Aptneſs to melt. bo 
Lrque's CENT. adj. [/iqueſcens, Latin. ] 
Melting. e e ee e 
Li'qu1p, adj. ¶ligaide, Fr. liguidus, Lat.] 


ſubſtance ; fluid. 
Gently rolls the /iquid glaſs, 
2. Soft; clear. Moab 4 
Her breaſt, the ſug'red neſt 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of /iguid melody. ' Craſbirw, 
8. 50 without any jar or harſh. 
neis. A 
The many /iquid conſonants give a pleaſing ſound 
to the — 1 they are 1 * 


3 


Dy . Daniel, . 


of one ſyllable. 
| £98 ob | Dryden's Ani, 
I. et Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay, 9 4 
Lull with Amelia's /igzid name the nine, 


And Gweely flow through all the royal line, 


Pope. 
4. ig ſo as not to be obtainable by 
M83 aw. EIS 4 . N 5 


If a creditor ſhould appeal to hinder the burial of 


his debtgr's corpſe, his appeal ought not to be re- 

ceived, fince the buſineſs of burial requires a quick 

_ diſpatch, though the debt be entirely 12 11 

LFQUID, 3. /. Liquid ſubſtance; liquor, 
Be itchy choice, when ſummer heats annoys, 

To bt beneath her leafy canänAp ß, 

gaffing rich Aig,ẽ ddt. Fig 

To L/QuIDATR/0 4. 2 liguid.] To 
clear away; to leſſen debis. | 


% 


Liqvi'piTyY, 2. /. [from /iguid.] Subtilty 5 


thinneſs. 


1 To 


than the fluid medium, which is the conveyer of 
.. ſounds, to perſevere. in the continued repetition of 
vocal airs. 4 + | anville, 
Li/qQuiDnzss. . J. [from liquid.) Quality 

of being liquid; "fluency. 
Din of anniſeeds, in a cool place, thickened into 


heat, reſumed its former /iquidne/s,- Boyle. 


1. Any thing liquid: it is commonly*uſt 
of fluids inebriating, or im 
with ſomething, or made by 

; Nor envy'd them the grape 


e Milton. 

Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a /iguor pour'd in 
à veſſel z ſo much of it as it fills, it allo fea 

| | ; . South's Sermons, 

2. Strong drink: in familiar langua 

To Li'quor, v. 9. 
drench or moiſten, © . 

mt wheel ſqueak not when they are quored, 


; 


IE" * 
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1. Not ſolid; not forming one continuous 


The ſpirits, for their liguidity, are more incapable | 


the conſiſtence of white butter, which with the leafd 
LIQUOR. . J. liger, Lat. ligueur, Fr.! 
regnated 


Whoſe heads that turbulent /iguor fills wittr fumes. 


* 


At 


14s: 1 
| 1 ner. 2, . A flower. 


Lienz. nf, A cavity; a hollow. 
In 1 liſne of a rock at Kingſcote in Glouceſter- 


mite, 1 eren 


near as big as my 
To LISP. v. 4 "[hliyp _} To freak 
Per too We olſes of the tongue 


to the teeth or Naias like children. Rea 


." that, like a many of, theſe /; Hing hawthorn buds, 
that come like women in men's apparel, and ſmell 


A like Bucklerſbury in fimplin 3 Shakſpeare, 
+ © Searce had ſhe learnt i es. ne ads 
Sh of martyr, yet ſhe thinks it ſname 15 

- of ſhould fo play with that breath, 


Which Tot: can' buy ſo brave a death. . 
They ramble not to learn the mode, 

Hos to be dreſt, or howto /i/p abroad. Cleaveland. 
Appulſe partial, giving ſome paſſage to breath, is 

made to the upper teeth, and cauſes a /i/ping ſound, | 
the breath being ſtrained through the teeth. Holder. 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

1% in numbers, for. the numbers came. Pope. 


> 
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fi. 

tk her, af ith 105 

E 
5 11 5 ER. 1. 75 from 1 lip.) One who Tipe | 


' 2, A roll; a — > 
Hie Was he ableſt 4 iu the Ip. Bacon. 
Bome * the loadſtone is poiſon, and therefore in 
_ the „t of poiſons we find in many authors. 
Brown 
Bring next the al if of Stuarts forth, 
-- Undavnted minds, t — rul'd the rugged: north. Prior. 
> ice, Fr.] Eneloſed ground in which | 
tilts are run, and combats 1 0 „ 
Till now alone the mighty nations 
The reſt, at gaze, without the t did Rand 5D. 
And chreat ning France, plac'd like a 1 


1 


a, 5 * 
OE er. tA f 4. 


2 , _ — — * — = 
af 5 4 » * * I 
> — leo . ——— — — Ln AI} 7 
r — * * - — — — — = 
, ALS ates.» a 1 * ö F 5 * * a . 
So ar. 4 


iq Re Da in his lifted hand. 5; # . | TE 7 el; 10 bearken 
nr L449 aris 5 'skin Ae 5 
4 La meaſur /; lifts to III ans As lance; 1 Then weigh, 3 loſs your bonourmay ſuſtain, | 
18 ho his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, | * Þ If with too credent ear you /if mh ongs.: 1 
1 is de the dame, and his the treaſure too. e. Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte | ure 28 
8 3 Bound; limit. n "To his uomaſter'd importumity. re. 
A" . NN overgeering of his %, F „I. "this ſound Thetter know zo; . 
$14 © Fats not the flats with more impetuous 1.4 - Lig I would L could heat mo. "Ben Fonſon, | | 
1/8 "Than young Laertes in a riotous head 4; Is sb. adj, Striped; eee in 
11 Ober- bears your officers. Sbalſpe are's Hamlet... long ſtreaks, | 
3} „de withio 4% my ranging mind (hath e, | Over his head beholds 7 
3'Y | That now beyond myſelf 1 will 278 Davies | Adewy y clouds. and ia the cloud n 
4 0 4 Fran, Saxon. ; willingneſs | | onſpicuous, with three /ifted colours By... - 
118 oy cholee. 0 een rom God, in ra new. 
15 91 Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech l! 15 * 5 . 
1 9 3 As the bow! ry arch 


ol find it ill 33 I have / to ſleep, OM | 


Nothing of n or peeviſhneſs, or % to obn- 


w, ſhall wy bias on my Ju __— 
2 Charles, 
He 8 falſe-n ard where he lay full low 3: 


: K 1 need not ſwear he had no Ji to cr]. Dryden. 
5. \| licinm, Lat. lj N, Fr.] A ſtrip of cloth. 


ben the other, gariered with a 76 and f blue %,. 


"uy ' Triftead of a A of, cotton, be Up Ben, re 
SY "made uſe of a ſiphon of glaſs, e Boyle. 
| A ifs the cobler's temples ties, 
if: To keepthe hair out of his eyes. . Zo ag 


6, A border. 
They — 2 it better to let them fad asa lift, 
. 2 . * the Hs. | 
2 | * 
Ec Lanes. x fljpras, Sax.] To chooſe; to 
$50 efire ; to be diſpoſed; to incline. 

To fight in field, or to defend this Wall, 

yr Font: what you ht, I noughr refuſe at all. 

2 Hair 
ite them that add to the word of od what 
mem lee, and make God's will ſubmit unto'their 


: 


n lake, unto. them it . - not 


. 


Come, I cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and! 


1. To enliſt; to 717 70 or 


List. 1. J. [from the ver, ] Tha ohh of 


one favour upon another. 


A linen ſtock on ane leg) and a kerſey boot hoſe | 


. Than they whom youth and 


. 
[on 


will, and break God's commandments: for-their | © 


"6 


ier imagine, wat lv which pit them | 
N 


L187 


todo us they would, will endure theth to ſpe 


other men think 
in my) judgment they be 
1 w by my mother's ſon, and that's ; a 
Tt ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what 1% Shak/p. | 
Kings, lords of times, and of 'occa otis, _ 

_ Take their advantage beg, dad how, they "= 


| \ When they 4, into the womb _ 
That bred them they return z and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, theirrepaſt. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 


7 Lis r. v. a. [from I, a roll.] 
regiſter, 
For à man to ys his name to Chriſtianity in 
thoſe days, was to /if himſelf a martyr, and to bid 
farewel not only to of pleaſures, but alſo. to the | 
Fey this life. \.., South. 
ey Iii with women each degen'rate name 

Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden. 

2. To retain and enrol foldiers; to enliſt. 


, 


The lords would, by /i/ing their own ſervants, | | 


perſuade the gentlemen in the town to do the like, 


Clarendon, 


; io of ſoldiers, who were ifed and paid for the 
defence of it againſt the Tartars. . 
Two hundred horſe he ſhall We 
Though few, a warlike and well-choſen and 
They in my name are ed. g 


1 
oſe for combats. | 
How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, 


As in a Lied field to fight your cauſe? 
Unaſk*d the royal grant: Bonden Knight's 


4. [from %, a ſhred or border. N 


together, in fuch a ſort as to make a par- 


ticoloured ſhow, 


Some may wonder at ſuch an ee of 
5 like a kind of embroidering or 5 of 
otton. 


With lifed colours gay, or, azure "ER 
. Dalights and purales the beholders eyes. AY 


7. Lis rER. V, d. T0 hear; to attend. 


.. Obſolete, ' 
| to ien what I ſay. Shatſpeare. 


Lady, vouchſafe 
Fm 2 29 10d, Gold bleſs us and, amen] the otber: 


As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's kands, 
| 257 their fear I could not ſay, amen ! Shakſp. 
He, awd more muſt ſay, is 10 4 more 

have taught to 

gloſe. | 8 
The wonted roar was up amidſt the w 
And. Rill'd the air with barbarous difonance, - 


At which I ceas'd and (ifen'd them awhile. Milt. | 


To L1/sTEX, v. 2. To e 3 to o give 


37 en to me, and if ; me. ir, ; 
_ I'll tell you news, you ſÞ 3 
Antigonus uſed oſten Ge Ae, and 


l at the tents of his ſoldiers; and at a time heard 


' * Bacon's, Apophthegms. 
.. Liſten, Gun and hearken, ye 25 


N 
nnn 


oy — — 


The king who raiſed this wall appointed a mil. / 


N 
* 
* * —— 
— - 


hakfpeare. 


-_ 
, 


© that ſpoke very ill of him: whereupon he ſaid, If 
„ e e me, you ſhould go A Httle farther 


Wben wt have occaſion to Men, and give a e 
particular attention to ſome ſound, the AE i To 
| 7. 


tent wh 


| 


of your der devices n_ li it, | 


f 


— 


. 
' 


” — Prone 


1 


* 
eo 


| 


i 


3 


x 


| 


; 
| 


1. 


1 o 


LAT : 

Nor un her lay was ended could I move, 

But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryder. 
Ney ſhall be receiy'd with more hr, 

And /iften'd to, than modeſt truth is heard: Dryd. 

To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe 


- 


KR the audſence Wanne 
[Liernez. ». /. [from Aen.] One 2 


hearkens; a hearkener. 

They are light of belief, great lifners fir news, 
owe . 
 Lifners never hear well of themſelves. L*Eftrar, 

If ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a good 
tener, ſue may make à tolerable figure, which 
will ſetve to draw in the young chaplain. ' St. 
The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brother in a 
| lodge, was a warning to the reſt to have a care of 
lifteners. . ,1 Su.. 
LiSTLESLY, adv, [from li fl fee] Wichout 
thought; without attention, 
Te new this perfectly, watch him at 
| ſee whether he be ſtirring and active, or whether 
he lazily and /if/efly dreams away his time. Locke. 


Lr1sTLESNESS u. 7 22 .] Inatten- 
tion; want of defire, 

It may be the palate of the ſoul i is indiſpoſed 1 
1 eſneſs or ſorrow... cyber. 
1'STLES8s . @dj, [from 7 


b 8 


Dryden 1. 1 Without inclination ; without ay de. 
from ft; encloſed ground. To en- 


hk . 


termination to one thing more than 
We en nl 
Intemperance and ſenſuality clog men's foirits, 
ma e them groſs, /i Us eſs, and . 7. _ 
f your care to wheat alone extend, | 
Let Maja with her fiſters firſt deſcend, 
Beſore you truſt in earth your future hs 
Or elſe expect a Het, lazy crop.” e 
Lazy lolling ſort 
' Ot ever Ig loit'rera, thaattend | 4:71 
No cauſe, no truſt. | 77 r. 
1 was // itheſs, and def; ing. Culli ver. 
2. Careleſs; heedlels : with of. 
+»: Phe ſick for air before the portal gaſp, | 
Or idle in their empty hives remiin 
Benumb'd with cold, and 4iMefs of their gain, Dr 
Lir, the 3 of /ight.; whether Fr 
ſignifies 0 3 or t 7455 en 
guide with lig A 1 2 
Believe th) th | 
That firſt in mid, und lit * to n FEA. 
I ſtars, that ftill-muſt HER to my joy. 
eee eee 
y ire it t 2 821 A 12 
Ly'tany,. 1. . An, litauic French, | 
A form of ſupplicatory prayer.” . 
eg lications, with ſolemnity for the appea fing 
of God's wrath, were, of the Greek church, terme 
Aran and rogations of the Latin. Flbe ler. 
| "Recolle& your'fi ns that you have done that weck, 
and all your lifetime; 'and recite humbly and de- 
voutly ſome penitential litanies. Taylor. 
EVTERAL. adj. Ie. French; Hera, 
Latin. ] 1 
1. According to the primitive meaning ; 
not figurative,” 
Through all the W of the ancient flthers, 
* ſee that the words which „do continue, 
the only difference is, that whei before they had 
a literal, they now have a metaphorical 425 and 
are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, that 
what 2 di ligaify in the latter, is acc. iſned 
in the truth. | ooker, 
A foundation: being primarily of uſe: in archi- 
" tofture; hath no other /itera/ notation but what 
belongs to it in relation to an houſe, or other 
en Har figurative, but what is founded in 
| L that, and deduced from thence.. \.. animond. 
2. Following the letter, or Erd words, 
The fitteſt for publick audience are ſack as, 
following a middle courſe between the rigour of 
literal tranſlations; and the liberty of paraphraſts, 
ſhortneſs and plainneſs 


do with greater deliver the 
| + meanin p Hooker. 
| 5. Convling of letters z as; che literal no- 


.\ tation of humbers was | known to Euro- 
e 


— 


— —„ . , 


„ r ONE oe ns oY er ra 
SS bbs : * 
7 


. VIS : 1% 242 
Irena , Primitive or literalimean- | L1/rnoMAncy, 2. / [Ages and price] | | Refleft upon that numerous lirrerof ſtrange, ſenſe. 
r „% [Prediction by ſtones. . | ; lefs opinions, that crawl about the wn 3 
; 2 Jarigerots dt is in ſehfible thingr to ue me- | 4 ſtrange muſt be the /ithomancy, or divination, | Wl ae ee, _— y n_ range. 
taphorical expteſſions unto the people, and what from this ſtone, whereby Helenus the prophet fore- | Full many a year his tiateful head had been 
abſurd condeits they willyſwallow in their /itera/s, told the deſtruction of Troy, Brown. | por tribute Late nor fince in Cambria ſeen : 
re e ur . — 0p N- Li THONTRIPTICK, ws [A e and The laſt of all che litter ſcap'd by chance, | 
LitekWLATY . %. {from literal.] Ori- vd; Jirhontriptigue, Fr. Avg medicine | And from Geneva firit infeſted France. Dryden, 
„% _ proper to diſſolve the ſtone in the kidneys | 4. A birth of animals. | 
"6 ok Log pf 1 nn Ae or bladder. ? | POETS Fruitful as the ſow that . 1 
R · ee een roy | 4 The thirty pigs at one large Itter tarrow*'d. . 
ſuperconſequences, cohtrences, figures, or tropolo-. LITHoronter. 8. J [3/36 304 vine, ] | 5 Ady number of things thrown luttiſhly 
jes, ahd are not ſometimes perſuaded _—_ their A chirurgeon who extraQts the ſtone by | ?* 


: 


7 ; : bout 
iteralities. Ib rown opening the bladder, AD Es. hap Ahe wem Jie id, 
Li'TERNLLY.” adp. [from literal.) ' ' [LIT HO TOM. 2. / [Ades and riwww,] The | ide i, Ek d Rey © 


1. Actording to the primitive import or | art or practice of cutting for the ſtone, Of all the /itter as it 71 | Swift, 


words; not figuratively. * | TJ1i'tiGaAntT. x: / | liti Latin; /iti To Li'TTER. v. a, | from the noun. | 
"That a man and his Ad FN one fleſh, I can | r. me fe [Vitigans, ; eget, ah | m the noun, ] 


e eds] yet Mtteally takes, it is a thing im- | French. | One engaged in a ſuit of law. I, To brin forth : uſed of beaſts, or of 
poſſible. ISS wh 8 wife, | The caſt igant fits. not down with one croſs nn in abhorrence or contempt. 
, With cloſe adherence to words; word | verdict, but recommences his ſuit. Decay of de 7 hen was this ifland, 
| by word, © | ) 3 wy ants ne one another to Py for the Save for the 2 wy 4 TRA 
_  » Endeavouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus as | oo e td Interelt. wats SER fer wh. 1 ory ek P» hag- D, not . 
cloſe as I was able, I have performed that epiſcde | L1'TIGANT, @d/, Engaged in a juridical | - M {v4 944,900 R 
too literally ; that giving more ſcope to Mezentius | 'poneTts!> © 57 1 wgend, v8 45 Ws. Mercury, who, as 1 Yes ewiſe a 
and Lauſus, that verſion, which has more of the } judicial Qs are thoſe writings and matters which | fnapper up of unconſidered trifies. | Shal/peare. 
- majeſty of Virgil, haslefs of his conciſeneſs. Dry. | relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open | _ 28 whelps vo Wor tre ot te , withs 
Int 1 wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tran, | court at the inſtance of one or both of the parties out all form or faſhion, Ts Ee kewill, 
dated Niferally ; his genius is too ſtrong to bear a litigant. Aylife's Parergon. We might conceive that dogs were created blind, 
5 *. „ ag 4 %, Te LiiTiGATE. v. a. [/itiga, Latin.) To] becauſe we obſerve they were /ittered ſo with vs. 
!'TERARY. adj. ¶ /iterarius, Latin. Re- conteſt in law; to debate by judicial Brown, 
ſpecting letters; regarding learning. | 


iterary hiſtory is an 'account of the | proceſs, ISL 2. To cover with things negligently, or 
ſtate of 88007 and of the lives of n 


To LI TI ATE. v. x, To manage a ſuit; luttiſpiy ſcattered about, 
learned men. Literary converſation, is 17 


to carry on a cauſm. „ ie ot ER 

tp; rr he nga the interpoſition of an appeal, | The room with volumes 1itter'd round. Sw; 
talk about queltions of learning. Literary ſtill /itigatetins the ſame cauſe ++ 822 3. To cover with ſtraw. . 
is not properly uſed of miſlive letters, | LI TIA“ TON. 2. /. | /itigatio, Lat. from /i- | - B Adr ſtood. py 

It may be ſaid, this epjfolary correſpon. | *tigare.] Judicial conteſt; ſuit of law, , To for 1 ds . Toy e 

dence was political oftener than literary. „ Never one. clergyman” had experience of both Tur. F Hoo mo. leaſt 
LITERATI. 1. J Italian.) The learned.  litigations, that hath not confeſſed, he had rather US „ q i. co p. eſs, pe t. _ 
"13% thatl condiete hace yo on the projet] fend me | | habe three: ſuits in Weſtmiuſter-ball, than one in | -*|/eitels, Gothick ; Iyrel, Saxon, ] | 


* 
e ” 


— 


n | the arches, Clarendon. | 1. Small in extent, 
| MY obey 1 n 4 — Mt: n Ta. L1T1'610U5s. di. L ieux, mn The coaſt of Dan went out too little men 1 
2 Learni n 8 fill in 16 kes. A bs . — vn to law! uits'; quazrelſ me; 2. as. great; ſmall; diminutive; of II 
e xi : Gl. , r 4 eee 2 
. F eee aer Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out Rill He ſought to ſee Jeſus, but could not for the - 
"will not want ſupplies. , e. Litlgious men, who' quarrels moye; ' Donne, | preſs, becauſe he was little of ſtature. Laute. I | 
e eee ee eee His great application to the law had not infected] "His ſon, being then very /ittle, I conſidered only it 
« of the world, they give à reputation to, /irerature, | - his temper wich any thing poſitive or /itig/ous. as wax, to be moulded as one pleaſes, Locke. Y 
and convince the world of its-uſefulneſs. Addiſon. — ls erin! 1 1 Ol | ©, O08 wor'd have all things Uzcley henge has try'd 1 
LiTaazecs. v. /.[/itharge, Fr. lithargy- 2. Diſpurable; controvertible. Turkey pol, freſh from the eag,. In batter fry'd. i 
. rum, Lat.] $5664 SOULS ATE | In /itigioxs and controverted cauſes, the will of Nen J, 


8 zii 14 165%. 405 27344 4 Rd God is to haye them to do, whatſoever the ſentence Of ſmall li nit * wer, or im rtance. 
28 Aer is, properly 33 either alone of yudicial and fe e ſhall determine. Hooker, 3* "When i 215 thine; own Rabe, waſt 

8 mee, Were 7 10 7 2 4715 Nc fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, | _ thou not made the head of the tribes? 1 Samuel. 
 'aelledied from the furnaces where Alvet is feplrated | x on n$D'A acre of /jigione . = Clarendon. 
from lead, or from thoſe where gold and filver are Lay GIQUSLY, adv, [from itigious.] bs AY (at hp, part pug to ſeem ile . bes 
+, © purified by means of that metal. The li/harge fold ranglingly. eee ene n r b. 5 Wen CP Y-; 
. In the (hops is produced in the copper works, where Lit1'G10usNE8s. . /. [from | litigious.) 4+ 87 ys 4 N NN W 
lead has been uſed t purify dba metal, or 177 | "A' wrangling diſpoſition ; inclination Ry . muſt be looſed a HI ſeaſon, Revelations, 


Pente Minen from. 71 A Hiltle'fleep, a little ſlumber, a Jitile "folding of 
us ene Wia . 
teſt or cupel as well as the gold or /itharge.. . Boyle, | LITTER. . / litiere, French.] L531 | Priroverbi. 
If the'lead, de blown. Af from the/hilver by-the f 1. A kind of vehiculary bed; a, carriage | | TI cone e ee. 
' | of à darkiſh powder; 1 it is ] capable of ny means, he bed hung be. * I By fad experiment 1 Kno, 5 
e 7 (45 x 55 | tween'two horſes. I Hos idle weight my words with thee can find. Nil. 

Boyle. . 14 


I have ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to the " vexatious ſuits, 
And pow in little ſpace , + 
bellows, it will, in great part, | in the 
off In flve y cal , f 4 n 475 1 
ſrom luer, they ee of 5 To my litter ſtrait; A little learning is à dang'rous thing; 


ne 


— 


n . 


Py 


" 


| | he e GA Tt. | Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me. -, Shak Soul Drink deep, of tafte not the Pierian ſpring. Pope. 
LITHE. adj. '[\vSe, Saxon} Limber ; | es oe 2 en chair er mi with X Some eee 


* 
= x % 
- / * 3 F 
no Saltl een, nee Om KT uf2. en" = 26D 


Sexes, PUR, Lap Brea I wos horſes eee frighted fie | Bacon. | © aids between the article and the noun 
-— 7 44. } ++ $2" 00 "IRS „„ he drowſy frighted ſteeds, 133 f 3 4-7 "2p q 
To make them-mirth, u d all his might, and wreath'd | That draw the //ttcr of cloſe curtain d Nleep. Million. I leave him to reconcile theſe contradiQtions, 9 
ni Like . Mile, Paradiſe Loft | em modeſt matrons in loft Brters driv'n, .. +. r eee be” found de Ninn, 2770 Re, 
Li'exsnes4#;'y/ [from /ihe.] Limber- | ie folemn pomg appear." , ... Dh, | © de whe n haf read with a litle agtention, Keel. 
ada; ry ai 771 07 the e181. Ye I 8 3 „ 0 
ö 074 Fein . 1 Sof: in] And-begging lords and teeming ladies watt Is A mall pace. . 

| Li'THER, adj." fttoim bithe.) Soft; Pliant, 1 "2 5 promis d dole. dt , e 12 " 

ö 

ö 


Thou antick death | 


, — 4,  ipden. Much was in'/}tle writ; and al convey's 8 5000 | 
Tos Talbots winged through the /ther 12 [4 The. raw laid under "animils; or on | Wich cautious care; for fear tobe betray'd, 5%. 


In thy deſpight ſhall "ſcape mortality. *Shal/p. þ plants. 17755 10 42.4 ſmall rt; a ſmall pro ortion. . 
2. [Ben, Saxon. ] Bad; ſorry ; corrupt. | To crouch in rer of pour ftable planks. $hak/p, | He that deſpiſeth little things, Thall periſh bkß Þþ 
It is in the work of Robert of Glout Take off the /izter from your kernel beds, Ewe/zn, |  {ittle aud little, 1.246 Beclefpaſticus, -. 
r oo nib. erties} Their /izter is not tols'd. by ſows unclean ha ue poor remnant of humay. ſeed which remained © * 7 
53 ” 7 44 14 248 + n Aae A | 


in their mountains, peopfed their county again = 


LITHO ORA TEA. hath don, by Hite and Hires... 


SCHEME 13 | 220A befbfbof ee 
65 and ee. 1. Edo Ae walk before vis x fow-thar 


pied 
g 8 | ; B / = 10 e N he ret 
72 The art or H engraving | || ovetwhelmed all her Iirter but a een we precip uſe matter. rom che re 
ſtones. e as mT „ by filtration, and aig y ali ide White | 
; | . N A TIES 4 75 4 
, ; 5 a ts | I 5 | — 2 | 1 kf | 5 8 
r WWW*WWWWWWGGGG 3c bf” PINTO. 


| L 1. /. [from il. 
: 4. Smallneſs of bulk, . 


” Þ 


3. A light affair, 


by TTLE, adv, 
1. In a ſmall degree. 


2. In a ſmal 
3. In ſome degree ; but not great. 


ſubacid ſubſtances are proper * they are a | 
little aſtringent. | a  Arbuthnot. 
Nat much. 


3; bay nate want of gran 


LIY | 
eipitate with water, the mercury will little by E 


lt be gathered into drops. 
I gave thee'thy maſter's houſe, and the houſe * a 


Iu and Judah; and if that had been too Ine, 


I would have given fuch and ſuch things. 2 Sam, | 
They have much of the poetry of Mzcenas, but | 
little of his liberality. Dryden. 
"Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give, | 
or murmꝰ ring take the /izzle I receive. Dryden. | 
There are many expreſſions, which, carty ing with | 
them no clear ideas, are like to remove but Je 
of my ignorance, Lacke, | 


As iff "twere litils from their town to chaſe, | 
1 through the ſeas purſued their exil*d race. Dies: | 
I view with anger and diſdain, | | X 
How little gives _ 
. 


oy and pain: | 
'r, 4 _ rue, 
Not much. | 


* Theſe they me fitted for and Gt aſe. Cheyne. | 


| The received definition of 3 be chang- | | 
ed as /ittle as poſſible, Want 'Logick, | 
quantity. ; 3 
* poor lleep little, Otuay. 


Where there is too great a thinneſs in the fluids, 


The tongue of the juſt is as choice filver; the 
heart of the wicked is /izzle worth. Proverbs. 
Finding him Itile ſtudious, ſhe choſe rather 15 


—_— him with converſative qualities of 8 
as, dancing and fencing. | 
That poem was infamouſly bad; this 8 is | 


une better. 

Several cletgymen, © otherwiſe /itiZe ſond of ob- 
"Jane terms, yet in 3 ſermons were very liberal 
oi all thoſe they find in eccleſiaſtical . 


All trying, by a love of linen, . 
To make aide gments, and to draw to tf + 
Feen that ech which at firſt we were. 

We 1 1 75 a great many degrees of Merle 

lightneſs in their earthy particles, io as many 
beds way” float in the air. Burnet, 
deur. | 

The Engliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to 
_ raiſe their language with metaphors,b by the pompouſ- 
-nefs of the whole phraſe, to wear off any Hit Ee 

that appears in the 0 N . : 

Want of dign . 1 

The angelick grandeur, by * concealed, does 
awaken our poverty, "nor LY our /ittleneſs 


L Iv 


| Packer, in his ſerman before them, touched | 
| "ks ſo near for their vin, that they went near 


to touch him for his life. , _ Hayward. 
_... The condition requited of us is a conjunQure. of 
All goſpel races WN in the heart, though mixed 
with much weakneſs, and perhaps with many ſins, 


{it fo they be not wilfully /zved and died in, Hammond. 


A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, 


were religions to be tried by lives, would have 1 | | 


down the pope, and the whole confiſtory, Atterbu 

If wie act b yea broken views, we ſhall Te, 
and die in mil S)ßpectator. 
If we are firmly "reſolved to /ive up to the dictates 
of reaſon, & « 46 aa a ard to wealth and repu- 
tation, we may 80 though k life with ſteadineſs and 

pleaſure. $ * 
Jo continue in life. | 
Our kigh-plac'd Macbeth 352 
Shall /ive.the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 


To time and mortal cuſtom.  Shakſpeare. 
See the minutes how hey run; 9 
How many make the hour full complete, 54 | 


How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may /ive, Shat 

The way to /ive long muſt be, to uſe our 


| ſo as is moſt agreeable to the rules of ee 


Rey on the Creation. 


of happineſs. 

What greater curſe could envious fortune 24 
Than juſt to die when 1 begap to. live ? Dryden. | 
Now three and thirty ro fung years are fled 
Since I began, nor 1 in to live. rown, 

Lide while yo Epicure would „ 
And ſnatch the hae the preſent day; 
Live while you f ive; the ſacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies: 0 411 
a in my views let both united be, 

I Jive to pleaſure when 1 '/ive to thee. Doddridge. 


5. To be exempt from death, temporal or , 


ſpiritual, | 
My ftatutes judgments, if a man do, be ſhall 
- live A them. wy Leviticus. 
He died for us, that whether we wake or ſleep, 
. we ſhould {ive 2 wich him. 1 Theſſalonians. 
» To remain undeſtroyed, 


It was a wines vidence that could make a 
| ws ſo ill os upon ſea; that kept it 
' from being daſ * the hills, or overwhelmed 

in the deeps. Burnet. 


Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the Mies! 
Nor can our ſhaken veſſels /ive at ſea, 

Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way: DM. 
7. To continue; not to be loſt. 
Men's evil 1 manners /ive in braſs, their virtues 

We write in water.  Shakſpeare's Henry vu. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are Joſt and die 1 


+: To live emphatically ; to be in a are | 


Z 


DIV 
He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, aud 


had ſomething to/ive on now he was old. Temple. 


11. Jo be in a; late of mon or 73 


tation. 20 

ee eee eb fen 8 N 
The tyrant ZEolus, from hiss airythrone, © - 
With pow'r imperial curbs the Rroggling winds. 


Dryden. 
Cool groves and /iving lakes 
Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. m—_ 


12. To be extinguiſhed. 


Evi 


Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they theow : 
. Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 
Thea on 1 coals red * * * 
10 0 
not d PF | 


I one man's ox hurt another 4 he die, „ 
ſhall fell the I/ ve ox, and divide the money. Exodus. 


2. Active; not extinguiſhed. 


LIVELESS. ad; 


To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, 


A louger ſound was produced 
eruptions of the Ras e flames of 
caſting of a live coal upon it. 


275 [from Ie. ] Wanting Ie! : 
1. 


* impetuous 
e Fn _=—_ 


rather, life 5 
Veſeription cannot ſuit itſelf in worde, 


In life ſo Iiueleſt as it Wk we + 'Shal/peare. 
Lil VELIHOOD. n ppears to me cor- 
- rupjed from /ivelode,] Support of we ; 


. Left thee for 
a lveliboad out of her own eſtate. 


their lives. 


maintenance; means of Belge 

Ah! luckleſs babe born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred; 

Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are 
rtion of thy livelihood! Spe er. 
That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find 

' Clarentlon. 

He brings diſgrace upon his character, to-ſubmit 


to the picking up of a livelibvod in that ſtrolling 
: bb of cantiog and begging. : 
t 


L' Eftrange. 
is their profeſſion and /ive/7bood to get their 
living by practices for which they deſerve to _—_— 
outh. 
They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt _ 


places; which muſt very much diſperſe a 


In _ oblige them to ſeck a /ivelihood 3 52 


| SpeFator. 
Trade em loys multitudes of hands, and om 
the pooreſt « our fellow-fubjeQs with the o 


nities * gaining an honeſt 7ivelibood': the ſkilful or 


 induftrious find their account in it. 
Li'vaLingss, 1. 


e 


pearance of 


$08 lively. 1 


. 
at /ivelineſs which the freedom of the 4 


makes appear, may ſeem che 


5054 hand of nature. 


2 Hafer 77 
2. Vivacity; ſprig b 55. 
_. Extrayagant young fellows, tas FS ar 72 


0 much, as if it was always diſplayed Collier. . | bs one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye ind ſpirit, come ſometimes te be ſet 
17 1rORAL. adj. . 1 Belong- - long upon the mind; Fog — 1 * ; = _ 2 n ; but tame 3 $6 low . 
] ngraves the knowledge with a beam t. ; N . 
I 12 * a 1 [arapyic ; Iuurgie, Fr.) Re | arts Li'fsLoDE. », 440 and 1 from lead; 
; "Form x he ok formulary of publick | Arbe tomb with maniy arms a and trophies grace. the means of leadin life.] ; 
ere high in air memorial of my name | + 
devotions. Fix the [oth dar, and did me / to fame. Pope. e de. to each W rhe 2 1 
_ [We date not admit any fuch form of li 8. To converſe z z to cohabit : followed by "As well of worldly /ivelode as of life, gs 
either N vo 2 2851 at all, ITY D | That chere might be no d iFerence nor 8 1 
"I * badge or mortal wights began to beimpor- | Dube the fie ſhalt 458 4 fiogs -- | Hubberd's * 
tuned, ſo that a great part of Apis liturgy was ad- For they delight each May morning. Ly VELONG. adj, [ive and hong. «ih 
dan ſolely hed, any -  Howel, | If theſedelightsthy mind may move, | Tedious 3 long i in „ * 40 * 
s are. oft, 
It is the Auger ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt | Then Ae with me, and be my love. 17 Many a time, and oft, 
Aturgy and means of impetration in this * To feed. e : pr: you climib'd up to walls and battlements, 
world. * aylor, aa fe eee oor animale — 'F ow — in your rags 1 — have 27 
hypian, Fi San, ent t u 1 e livelon wit ex 
2 mann hg SSR] apo wa alk; eee, r Pompey ils. ave hoe +1 
| 1 to u 1 * nig 
„„ 10. To maintain one's pported. ind clamour' 
X d » a A moſt noterjous thief'; Fved ai bis life-time of wo 
1 dez prdominanc, orthe day wy ſhame, | ſpoils and 8 e ee e bo Venen and old * er. N 
% 1 living day ſhould kiſs it ? 2 11. b | _ es Au vv CEE $ n Till the Auelong day-light fü. Ale. 
W _ they led. Dr His . Seek for pleaſure to deſtroy 
Wy inſt one warnor arms Top * £4 b thereof appointed for his poor wife to live u The ſorrows of this livelong ike, ; Pri. 
2. o paſs life in any certain manner with Knoles, | io could ſhe ft the ee en, . 5 —.— 
e good or ill, bappineſs | The number of ſoldiers.can never be great in +. r durable. Nov , . 
is” or miſery. ar tr 25 eee tor ſe who tor | Laſting; durable. Not uſed. . 
O death, bitter is the remembrance "thee | _ that are Bare en w } Thou, In our wonder and aſtoniſh 
| © BS ant? * c 4 | LL ed a amy Miter, 


WA 5 ff * 


/% 


2. With ſtrong — mblance of life. 


3 x. . [from Br! 


| nd, and, when in, perfection, is of an aſn 
er dut, ft 


— CY ET ITY 2 IT 1 j——— ů n= 1 
— — — 1 — = a. ͤ ³ . an ar —ð 0—ʃ W 


* . 


LIV 
Fan ad;. [ /rve "my like. | 


r. Briſk ; re us; vivacious. 
But whire comes old Manoa in fuch ha 
Wich youthful ſteps? much /ivel7er than ere while 


He ſeems ; ſup ng here to find his ſon, 
© Or ofhim bringing to us ſome glad news? Milton. | 
| Nr airy. | 
4 Dulneſs delighted, d the /vely ol, | | 
1 ſhe if was pertneſs once. Pepe. 


Form d by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
f From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. 
3. Repreſenting life. 


Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, 


Pope. 


à /ively imitation of it in poetry or painti 
r a much greater. Dryden's Du Be e 
4. Strong; energetick. | 


His faith muſt be not only living, but /ively , too; 
it muſt be brightened and ſtirred up by a particular 
exerciſe of thoſe virtues ſpecifically requiſite to'a due 

performance of this duty. | 


intenſe, and lively, than thoſe of natural bodies. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 
and reflections, 2 lively perſus 
of afuture ſtate, ' Atterbur . 
LivELII r. 2 HWY: vg 
LIVIEI x. 5 | 
1. Briſkly ; 83 | 


They brought their men to the ſlough, who al. 
charging /ively almoſt cloſe to the face of the enemy, 
did much amaze. the Hayward, 


That patt of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which 
virtues ang our vices. . 


deſcribes moſt lively our aGions and paſſions, our | To 
(8 5 Dryden [ 


1 


1. 8 who lives. 

Be thy affections undiſturb'd and . | 
; Guided to what may great or good appear, „ 
And try if life be worth the Jiver's care. 


2. One who lives in any particular manner 


with reſpect to virtue or vice, happineſs | 
or miſery, _ 
\ ps end of his deſcent was to gather a church of 
chriſtian livers over the whole 79s Hamm. 
hy any looſe HT bon have any e ö 
merit is to ſeize thereupon... eg! dh 4 * "ol and. | 
„ Here are he 2 of children, of diſtracted 
perſons, of ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe dif. 
3 K livers, at one view repreſented. Atterbury. 


{from liperie, Sax.] One of the ail. | 


1 1 


r zather heat with wine, 


| 2 5 112 0 
a cool wich morti groans, Shak. 
$2 Reaſon and re a a 


Make livers Rags re dejected. Shakſp. 
Li'vezconouR., "ui {ver and "1 
Dark red. 
The up an nen is of 
various ours, purple, N 


Leere 5551 
Having a 


el ; then clay of 
rr 


e 
geen nd. 95 and wort; Hos] | 


ant. * 

Apo K is. uſed to cure the 
| bite of mad;dow, grown on commons, and. open 
_ - heaths,- where the graſs is ſhort, on declivities, and 
yo the ſides of pits, This ſpreads on the furface 


it grows old, it altert, and f 
2 dark colour EY * e e. F 
L1i'vexyY. *. , m Hurer, F 
. 
| Adee 


Sout hb. 
The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more full, | 


on of the certainty | 


Prior. | K. 


ich wo and laughter let old wrinkles come: 


of | "In 


#7 faut 
is mg, 
- \ 
ry 
' 
7 
4 * 8 
= r 7 
: 
> 
* 
1 


LIV 
once effeually redeemed themſelves from the ward. 
(hip: of the tumults, 1 ſhould then ſu 2 my own 
judgment. Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is el. 
4+ The ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. 


What {very is, we by common uſe in Englaud 


'} "know well enough, namely, that it is an allowance 


of horſe meat; as they commonly uſe: the word 
ſtabling, as to keep horſes at /ivery ; the which 
word, I gueſs, is derived of livering. or delivering 
forth their nightly food; ſo in great houſes, the 
livery is ſaid to be ſerved up for all night, that is, 
their evenin Lage N for drink: and /ivery is 
alſo called t per weed which a ſerving man 
wears ; 0 called, | ſuppoſe, for that it was delivered 
and taken from him at pleaſure: ſo it is apparent, 
that, by the word livery, \ is there meant horſe meat, 
like as by the coigny is underſtood man's meat. 
Some ſay it is derived of coin for that they uſed in 
their coignies not only to take meat but money; but 
I rather think it is derived of the Iriſh, the which 
is a common uſe amongſt landlords of the Iriſh to 
have a common ſpending upon their tenants, who 
being commonly but tenants at will, they uſed to 
take of them what victuals they liſt ; for of victuals 
they were wont to make a ſmall reckoning. Spenſer . 
5. The clothes given to ſervants, 
My mind for weeds your virtug's Iivery * 
due 
Perha they are by ſo much the more both ts: 
forſake this argument, for 7 it hath, though 
nothing elſe, yet the name of ſcripture, to give it 
ſome kind of countenance more than the pretext of 


livery coats affordeth, Hooker, 
'T think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
o be her men, and wear ber /ivery. Shakſpeare, 
Yet do our hearts wear Thmon's 2 
That ſee I by our faces. Sbalſpeure. 


| Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, 
And crown'd with oak and laurel ev'ry knight, 

Are ſervants to the leaf, by Hiveries known 

Ol innocenee, Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
Oa others? int'reſt her gay 4 flings, 

Intereſt that waves on party- colour'd wings; 

Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, 
And as ſhe turns the colours fall or riſe. - Danciad. } 

If your dinoer miſcarries, you were teized by the 
footmen coming into the kitehen; and to prove it 

true, throw a ladleful of broth on one or two of their 
| biveries. | + | Swift. | 

6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as a 

token or conſequence of any thing. 

Of fair Urania, fairer than a green 
Proudly bedeck'd, in April's /ivery. 

_ _. Miſtake me not for my complexion 

1 The ſhadow'd livery of the burning ſun, 


Sidney. 


To whom I am a neigh 
As once came forth whatever creeps the 1 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe way'd their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 
In all the /iveries deck'd of ſummer's . 
Wich fpots o fgold and purple, azure, green. 
Now came 


Milton. | 


illeveniog on, and twilight grey 
Had in her ſober oy 20 things clad. Ilton. 


| Err « [i 
d aw! 


very and may, | 

1. One who wears a livery a ſervant of 

an inferiovr kind. 

The witneſſes made dit; that bey had beard 
.; fome of the Hiverymen frequently e at their 
"* miſtreſs.” ©  Arbuthnot, 


I London.] A freeman of ue! 
anding in a company. _ - 


Lrivz8.#./. ; gt plural of I | 
80 oy w AN . 


Saget as with 4 blow Slack a 
4 | 
'It was a aces ee „ 


| n that there followed no carbuncles, no 


1 . 45 Þ : 
beſtow A Ki 8 


Fre 
05 b they feel not bliſe Ds 


hey beat t ir breaſts with many at Nous 
e l Tm 


| 3. Livelihood, 


L1'vixesy. adv, [from living. ] In the 


LIFRE. u. 


| 1 
bour and near bred, Shakſ.. 


| | 21. Obtained by ixiviom,” * 


a farm houſe or field, to haye three /ives, Donne. : 
Lavin. adj. [/irvidus, Lat. livide, Fr.] ; 


purple or n the maſs we blood not being | 


LIZ 


Diſcolouration, as by a blow: 
The figns of a tendency to ſuch a ſtate, are dark 
neſs or itvidity of the countenance. 9 


LI vi xo. participial adj. . 


1. Vigorous; active: as, a living faith. 

2. Being in motion; having ſome natural 
energy, or principle of action: as, the 
living green, the living ſprings. | 


SITING: 1. . [from live.] 4 
Support; maintenance; fortune on 
8 one lives. ö 
The Arcadians fought as in unknown ace, 
having no ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, 


as in their own place, fighting for their /ivings, 
wives, and children. Si 1 

All they did caſt in of their abundance z but ſhe. 
of her want did caſt in all that ſhe 51 even all her 
_ living. .- Mark, 


2. Power of continuing life. 


There is no /iving without truſting fome body or 
other, in ſome caſes, Nn 


For ourſelves we may a /iving make. | Spenſer. 


Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe | 


can ſpin for her /iving. _ . Shakſpeare. 
Iſaac ard his wife, now dig for your life, 
Or ſhortly you'll dig for your living. Denham. 
Actors muſt repreſent ſuch things as they are ca- 
ble to perform, and by which both they and the 
cribbler may get their !iving. Dryden's Dufreſney. 


4. Benefice of a clergyman, | 
Some of our miniſters having the IM of the 
country offered unto them, without pains, will, nei- 
ther for any love of God, nor for all the good the 
may do, by winning ſouls to God, be drawn fort 
from their warm neſts. Spenſer. 


Tphe parſon of the pariſh preachin againſt a ultery, 


Mrs. Bull told her huſband, that they would join to 
have him turned out of his a. for uſing 


refieRions. Arbuthnot. 


living ſtate. 


In vain, do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who 


 livingly are cadaverous, or ſear any outward pollu- 
tion, whoſe temper polluces, themſelves. own, 


Fr.] The ſum, by Which 
the F Wt 

nearly to our ten-pence.. | 
Lix1'y1AL. adj. from Ai,, Lat, 


1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium. | 
ion of the bile viti- 


The ſymptoms of the ex 
ated, were a yellowiſh colour 


'the kin, and a lix- 
ivial urine. 5 %s 


f euer 


Hel mont gonjeCtured, that null 
pre- ex iſt in their alcalizate ſorm. 
LixiviaTs, adj. [lixivies, Fr. frm, lac 

vium.] Making a lixivium. 
In theſe the ſalt and /xiviated ſerofity, with 
_ ſome pontion of hae. is divided between the guts 


| and the bladder | . " Brown, 
' Lixiviate . ſalts, to. which, | -aſhes belong, by 

" plerdi the bodies of v , diſpoſe ther to 
part readily with their tin Boyle, 


ö its f. Jail Lies, water im- 


 . pregnated with alkaline falt,..produced 


from thie aſhes of vegetables; a liquor 
which has the power of extraction - 


I made a /ix/v/um of fair water and ſalt of 
_ wood, and having frozen it with ſnow and Nie 


could not diſcern any thing more/like to —_— £4 


than to ſeveral other plagts,/ ' + Boyle, 
| Lo A. fe 1200 Fr. n in) 
g reſc A, ent 1 

le 8 added a 0 


here are ſeveral. ſorts. of lizards; * in 2. 2 


bia of a cubit long, In America they eat Mur 
it is very ber likewiſe that they were eaten in 
a Colmar | 


bid 

x 25 

; 1 
My 8. 
4 7 d 
. 


ſonal 


reckon their money, 2 angt 


. i 


— 2 ee . in; — 8 — : — 


_ = * — 
A 6 n 93 * 
— 2 P n K WA. <> * 
— — 


| Lrviyvrry. . / I lwiditi, Fr. from A, e 


=> 


—— —3—ñ3j — — — 
— 


4 4 


. 2 
* 

? $44 
8 


Lani 
Thau' re like -h adam = | 
un by the e 8 ins 


to + ava! 
As yenomovs toads, or fi card drea ful Midge: Shak. | 


Adder's fork, and blindworm's Ring, 
Lixard's leg, and owlet's wing. © © Shallſpeare, ' 


LY ZARDSTONE. #, lizard and. 4. JA 
__ kind of ſtone. 2. 1 el 
Liza/nD TAIL, 4. "3 A bunt. 2 


LI. D. Hun 4a r.] A doctor of the 
canon and civil laws. 

To. interj, la, Sax.] Look; 7 behold. 
It is a word uſed to jecal the attention 
Wo to ſome object of ſight ; ſome- 

mes to ſomething heard, but. not pro- 
by often to » Rmething to be be v1 ler. 


IL withina ken our army lies. 
No muſt the-world point at poor Catherine; 


an» <A 


83 ſay, /o! there is mad Petrechio' $ wiſe, Shak, | 


Ls ! l have a Aue - 

A better never did f ſuſtain | . 

DUron a ſoldier's thigh 61 

1 toe nr This did'ſt utter, ret + 
am yours 

** „ you now, 1% ſpoke to the ug Pee. 

Fol | 


For ht he ſung, the world's mes birth. 


"oe heart and earth combine 
4 blaſt our bold deſign, zu Albion. 


Loacn, . s CTloche, Fr.] 'D 
The /oach is a moſt dainty fiſh; he breeds and 

if feeds in little and clear ſwift brooks or rills, ory. 

-  liyes, there upon the  gravel,. and in the ſharpeſt | - 
_ Nireams; he grows not to be above a finger Jong, | 

and no thicker than is ſuitable to that length: he is 

of the ſhape of an ee], and has a beard of wattels 

like a barbel : he has two. fins at his; fides, four at 
bis belly, and one at his tail, dappled with many 

black or brown ſpots: his mouth, barbel-like, under 


o 


£3 


his noſe. This fiſh is uſually full of eggs or ſpawn, | 


and is by Geſner, and other p ficians, commended . 
for great nouriſhment, and to be' wy 
to the palate and ſtomach of ſick bor?! s, and is to 
de fiſhed for with a ſmall worm, at the bottom, for. 
hae ſeldom tiſes above the gravel. - Mallon t Angler, 


Load, 2. /. [blabe, Sax] ks 
1. A burden; à freight; lading. e 
Fair plant with fruit ſutcha rg'd, : 


Deign hone to eaſe thy load, — Sth cre. 1 


Milton. 
Thea on his back he laid the precious load, 
And ſought his wonted ſhelter, Dryden. 


+ Let India boaſt her groves nor envy ve 1 


The om ping amber, and the balmy tree; 


While our oaks the 1 0 loads are Tg 
And realms commanded which theſe trees adorn,. 


2. + Weighs preſſure; 3. encumbrance, 
ighten'd of its load. -— 


al enormous maſe, the labour of a Cod. e. 
5 © pick t, or violence of blows, © * 
ion mov'd they laid on lead, 25 

* a cruel fight.” 79 


mir heavier lags thyſelf expect to fee! 
From my pre vai „„ 345 32% Brave. | 

L Mischen Kava load upon | bis Bou | 

* * 

4. Auf mig bbedeptefie . FN! | 
How man can have a an chearful mind 
8 a great burden and and of guilt, I Know not, 


2 are.. thoſe 2 — . 
nor one ought, till they have 
7 AN reſt 9 bottle. £” Neg. 


bund ri ring god, | 


4% Te tense beg ba Deb is I] 


| 4. Jo make heavy 


Steger. | 7 his . approach the open air. 


N 45 
| Lo'anrsrTati m more properly as it is in 


fiteful th 1 1 


| With equal force you ma A of bread 
1 Pee +97 less n = the | 


1. OA 


He that makes no refle&tions on what he reads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in 
Winter nights ſor the entertainment 4 others. Locke. | | 
3. To charge a gun- 

A mariner having diſcharged His guts and} , and „ 
it ſuddeply again, the powder took Wiſeman. 


or annexed. 
Thy dreadful vow, lady with 400, fil ſounds | 
In my ftunh'd ears, | Addifen's Cato, 
Load, 1. J. {mote properly lade, as it was 
ancientlx Written; from lædan, Sax, to 
lead. | The leading rein in a mine. 
The tin lay couched at fitſt in certain frakes ; 
6 menge the rocks, like the veins in a man's body, 
from the depth Whereof the main fcad'ſyreageth out 


* Cartw's Survey of Cornwall. 
Ir manner of working in the 2 mines, is 
Carew. 


#2. x. /. [from had. } He wholoads. 
abs MAN. 1, % load or gbd and men. 
He who leads the Way; a,P4 ot. 1a ' 


REA 7 1 
lead.] 


r, from lædan, to 


by ſomething appended | 


5 the eynoſure: ; the ||. 


Lobau r. ad}, en "RO Marine 5 1 
The mellow = L + between 5 tw S 
i 


2 of ;clay 6nd ſand, if it be not . and 

" Auricula ſeedl ; bet like amy. ſand, grlihe 
mozſt "i ſeed et ri and ſhade 5 . ; Bvuedyn. 
Loan. 1. J. 1 hlzn, Sax, | ny thing tent ; 


any thing given to . — on condition 
of return or re pay ment. 

The better foch aricientrevenues ſhall be paid, the 
leis need her majeſty aſk fubQidies;fifteens, and Sour. 


** Bacon. 
f A „ Nee 're onthe fret, - N 
ö Beeaiſe, i in ſo debauch'd and vile an age; 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown-. . 
The gold you lent him, and forſwear the loan. Dry. 
1 55 [la, Sax,] Uawilling; dil. 
liking ; nor feady; not-inclined. ; 
- > - Theſt freſh and delightful brooks, how lowly they 
: ſlide away, as loch to leave the company of fo many 
things united in perfection Sidney. 
ith lofty eyes, half orb to look ſo low, 
+" Ui thank ed them in her diſdainful wiſe, 
Ne other grace vouehſafed them to ſhow | 
of Fribceſs worthy. Spenſer, 
* n he heatd her Wan lot; be Knew 
"es ſecret ſorrow did her heart diſtrain. . 
To ſpeak ſo indireQtly, I amο . ; _ , 
I'd ſay the truth; but to accuſe him oO, f 


an cen ſtar.” 15 | 
She — the Toadftar of my life ſhe the bleffing 


yet the recompence of my overthrow. , Sidney. 
My re, the 179 21 p my liſe. . 
py fan | 
Your eges ar 7 and 1 ſweet s air! | 
More i than, lark to, ſhepherd? 511 1 
Ne went is green, when ie r buds . | 
are. 


Aesch 
with PROT f 0 TY 0 Worth, 1 


Lodeſtone to hearts, and /odefar to all eyes. Dawes. | 
Lo'ansTONE. u. fe { y lodeflone or . 
Leading:ſtore. See LOADSTAR.] N 
net; the ſtone on Which the mariners 
compaſs needle is touched to give i a 
| dim Nes north and ſouth. ;_, . -; | 
Tube is a peculiar and rich . icon, | 
found in large maſſes, of a deep iron grey where freſi 
broken, and often tinged with a-browniſh 1 
colour; it is very heavy, and conſiderably | 
its great character is t at of affecting iron. * ; 
ore of iron is found in England, IT s in moſt other 
places where there are mines of that metal. Hill. 


of mine eyes 3 ſhe the oyerthrow of my W and 


That is your part. Sehen 
Long doth eh ſtay, lob to . the land, 
From whoſe ſoft fide: ſhe firſt doth iſſue make; 
Ihe taſtes all places, turns to ev'ry hand, 
Her flow ty bn ering to forſake. Davien 
Then wilt thou not be 4 ę . 
date a dee but ſhalt poſſeGs_. , 1. 
3A - paradiſe within thee, happier far! Milton. 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh, orb; 
You ſtrike with one kahd, but you heal with deb 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie; you tzrieve 
You cannot make the qead again to live. Weller. 
When Æneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the ken 
-ſhews him compaſſionate, and is lorb to _— C 
-a maſter-piece of mw 8 * 
,As ſome faint eiern g on the hn” k 
"Firſt views the 445 e l venture oer; 
10 And then his inn upon the farther ground, _ 
towade' through, and Totber to go round: 


15 Thien dippint in his ſtaff doth ng mop 2A 


| 18 and, fi , Il 8 4. 
Bag bred ves . ca 3 pry th * 8 
And ſtill more /oath'to be oblig'd by me. Southerne, 

To 2 Meg v. 4. IN eb. 

1. to look on with nen 
; . Pay learned both liking : and 1175 
Oo 


The uſe of the /oadfone was kept as grad as «4 | 
of che other myſterics of the art, | | 


Loaz. 2. , from hlap 3 £700 

1. A maſs of brad us it; 

baker: a loaf is thicker tin ee, 
nn e 

Of ent fagf to ſteal's Hive wee know; Slap 


and, to give example, the lord Ea | 
-: ſelf to 2 0 A „ „„ 11 o; Hayward. | 
a 


7 


2. Any. thick" m nas into which a bal ts 


#41 ht 225 
e ALF Sumpf 14, at N may V bottle | 


it with a piece of /oaf ſugar in each bottle. Mort, 


| vunleſ he de ign ; Kay. j 
& S 5 


708, film; ham; Set. lian, Lat. 
from qi hes, a fen, Juni,] ol ranting © 


$1,939 3£1- a7 3 


Fr : | fenacious 111 4 ——4 


bets ſpotleſs reputation; that — 2 210 . 
Men are but gilded — or * clay. 5 254 


| f Py afie withdrew * and Rad his dad, Dryden. | 
Lobe 6: preterit a; * laden 
8 . 


or lan IUblaban, Sat,! 
1+. To burden; th eight, 3 
. aden with Th We 1 
Returns: the good n 11 425 | 
were hea N 1 | 9 l. 


3 % 


7 — 3 
K 


E Loan. V2 


wi 313 exander rneth duſt; 
; oboe make amy and 14 Sy 
they not ſtop a beer barrel? 


ol 


ſmear with loam; marl, or clay; 700 clay. 
e fen ee is  girders which L . 


x4 tile e 


The bread corn in the town ſuſficed not for fin | 
days: berevpoh the ſoldiers entered into proportion; | 


| an 


[from Jeb noun. T's a 


. and laat hing. 
with their filthineſs 
Polluted this fame gentle ſoil long time, Y 
That their own, mother, ai eir Ware 
Hen. 
wich an t 
Not to reveal the ſecret which laat ! Waller. 
For thee the lion 1 Ka taſte of blood, 
| And . hunts. his female, through the 5 
+ Dry ent 


bs . 
. wx e r 8 . 


2. 2 K 
Fug the honey Teakew Tlong'd for bread. 


Our appetite.is exti with the ſatisfaQtions 


. is ro olet by loathing and ſatiety. _ 
3. To ſee food with ke. 5 
$ \ 


hing is a ſymptom known tb eng „ 
ni eure 9 to the 


eauſe. . 
Ta Lo ATE. 2 


— CI? cg 


| Wient 17 1 
Ip ply coſt! gr grown Lim e * 
nd learbing paddocks lohd ing an bins, Fw 

2. To feel a abhotrence'or fliſguſt. 


| ehe Exvrtians (ball e 


-Allit be ae all 0 
© corroding 


, 
1435 e 4 N 


- 


OW | eee 


ater, 
. 


1 * 71 


The fiſh in the river ſh yl die, and the jerk ; 2 


10 * 


Toa TAE. . / [from leach.) One * 


loathes. 
Lo'aTHFUL. ail. [ ſoath and Full.) 
1. Abbhorring; hating. 


Which he did with /oarh/iu/ eyes behold, 
Ile would no more endure. | 
2. Abhorred; hated. 
Above the teach of lat Hu ſinful luſt, 
Whoſe baſe effect, through cowardly diſtruſt 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. You" 
Lo'ATHINGLY. adv, [from loath.] In 
flaſtidious manner. 
Lo'aTHLY. adj. {from loath.] Hateful; 
abhorred; exciting hatred. 
An huge great dragon, horrible in ſight, 
Bred in the death y lakes of Tartary, | 
With murd*'rous ravin. $ 
-The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfathered heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shak. 
. > Sour-ey'd diſdain and dif ord (Wall beftow 
The union of your bed with weeds ſo —_— 
That you ſhall hate it. Shakſpeare. 
Lo'ATHLY. adv. [from 4ath.] Unwil- 
' in ly; without VEG or inclination. 
The upper ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have their 
part of embracing, that the nether, though Jothly, 
muſt needs give 1 10 unto them. iducy. 
| Lothly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnatural purpoſe. rug Cove 
This ſhews that you from nature /oarbly wn 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. 


Lo'aTHNESS. #. J. [from laatb.] Unwil- 
lngneſs. 
The fair ſoul herſelf 
Weigh'd between lothneſi and obedience, 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. | Shatſpeare, 
Should we be taking leave, 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The /orbneſs to port would grow. 
After they had 
neral ſilence and /orbne/s 
and immediately one 
fwoon, 
Lo'aTH$8OME, adj. [from leath.] 
1. Abhorred; Icteftable, 1 
| The freſh young fly 
Did much diſd ain to ſubje& his defire 
2 loathſome floth, or hours in eaſe to waſte. 


er. 


a+ 


Shakſpeare. 
t about the fire, there grew a ge- 

to ſpeak amongſt them ; 
the weakeſt fell down in a 
Bacon. 


While they pervert pure nature's beaches nl 
To laathſame ſickneſs; Fit Milton. 


If we confider man in ſuch a /oath/ome and pro- 
voking condition, was it not love enough that he was 


permitted to enjoy a being? Socutb. 
2. Cauſing ſatiety or ftidjouſnes. 
The ſweeteſt honey x 
1 loathſome | in its wn deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. 3d; 


LoaArhsonENEBss, l. from hathſome. ] 
bend of raiſing hatred, diſguſt, or 


abhorrence. 


The catacombs muſt 3 full of ſtench and kl 
1 if che dead bodies that lay in them 
a _ 4 


were left to rot in open nitches. 


Loaves, plural of Joaf, 


'- Hubberd.. 


- 


| 


4 : 


Los BvL u. I. [laube, German.] An open- 
| ing be 


King. 
| Lops. ./;, [lobe, Fr. As.] A diviſion; a 


ſtitute the /obes, and the leber the lungs. Arbuthnor, 


Lo'ns TER. 2. /. Llobyven, Sax. ] A eruſ- 
crab, and craw fiſh. 


LOCAL. adj. Clocal, Fr. locus, Lat.] 
1, Having the properties of place. 


2. Relating to place. 


Loca LIT. 2. /. [from 


Lo CALL r. adv. [from Baal] With reſpect 


LOC. 


And their poor jades - | 
Lob down their heads, dropping the = and FAY 


Shakſpeare. 


fore a room. 
His /2bbies fill with 'tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, 
Make ſacred even his ſtirtup. Shakfpeare. | 
Before the duke's rifing from the table, he ſtood 
expecting till he ſhouldpaſs through a kind of /obby 
between that room and the next, where were divers 
attending him. Watton. 
Try your backſtairs, and let the lobby wait, 
A ſtratagem in war is no deceit. Ki 


diſtin part: uſed commonly for a part 
of the lungs. 
Nor could the /obes of his rank liver ſwell 
To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal. 
Dryden, 
Air bladders form lobuli, which hang upon the 
bronchia like bunches of grapes; theſe lobuli con- 


From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lebe adheſive, and the ſweat of death. Sewel. 


taceous | 
Thofe that caſt their ſhell, are the loſer, the 

Bacon, | 
It happeneth often that a Johr hath the great 

claw of one fide longer than the other. Brown, 


By aſcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death was 
overcome, he took the very local poſſeſſion of glory, 
and that to the uſe of all that are his, even as himſelf 
before had witneſſed, I go to prepare a place for you. 


Hooker. 
"A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world and local ſkies, nar, 


The circumſtance of local nearneſs in them unto 
us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater ſepa- 
ration from them than from thoſe other, Hooker, 

Where there is only a local circumitance of wor- 
| ſhip, the ſame thing would be worſhipped, ſuppoſing: 
that circumſtance changed. _ Stilling fleet. 

3. Being in a particular place. 


Dream not of their fight, | i 


As of a duel, or of the /oca/ wounds | 
Of head, or heel. Milton. 
How is the change of being ſometimes here, 
ſometimes there, made by />ca/ motion in vacuum, | 
without a change in the body moved ? Digby. 
al.) Exiſtence in 


place; relation of place, or diſtance. 
That "the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity | 
w_ dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 


locality, is general] inioned. 
wh eng; 


lace. 

hether things, in their natures ſo divers as body 
** ſpirit, which almoſt in nothing communicate, | 
are not eſſentially divided, _ not locally diſtant, | 
leave to the readers. Ws Glanville. 


LOC 
e inventions in /ocks, in contriving their wards 
ards. Moxon. 
"The part of the gun by which fire is 


* 
A gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges 
and diſcharges: under the breech of the barrel is one 
box for the powder ʒa little before the locł, anothet for ' 
the bullets ; behind the cock a charger, which car- 
ries the powder to the further end of the lock. Grew, 
A hug; a grapple. 
They muſt be practiſed in all the /ocks and gripes 
of wreſtling, as need may often be in 8 5 to tugg ot 
grapple, and to cloſe, Milton, 


4. Any encloſure. 


Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, | 
Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the Jock. Dryd, 


5. A quantity of hair or wool hanging to- 


ther. 

Well might he perceive the hanging of her hairin 
loc lu, ſome curled, and ſome forgotten, Sidney. 
A goodly cypreſs, who bowing her fair head over 
the water, it ſeemeth ſhe looked into it, and dreſſed 
her green doch bye that running river, Si 
His grizly loc Tata 4 ace; and unbound, 
Diſordered Lange about his ſhoulders round. Spenſer. 
The bottom: was ſet againſt a /ock of wool, and the 

| ſound was quite deaded. Baton. 
They nouriſh only æ ec of hair on the crown of 

their heads. Sandys. 
A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 


' Grew. 

Behold the /ocks that ate grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father's battles. Addiſon, 

Two /ocks that graceful hung behind 

= g ual curls, and well-conſpir'd, to dec 

* ning ringlets her fmooth iv'ry neck. Pope. 
tuft, 
I Ifu this letter will find thee picking of dat- 

ies, — to a /ock of hay. Addiſon, 

To Lock. v. a. from the noun, ] 


1. To ſhut or faſten with locks. 
The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and /ocking ey'ry door, 
Thought all ſecure. Dryden, 
2. n ſhut up or eee as with PRs 


3 


Then fk Sen make us 
And having found them, /ock them in thy 2 


The fri righted dame | 
The m in ſecret Jock? Dryden's Ovid, 
If the door to a council be kept by armed men, 
and all ſuch whoſe opinions are not iced kept out, 
the freedom of thoſe within is infringed, and all their 
acts are as void as if they were /oched-in. Dryden. 
One conduces to the poets completing of his work 
the other ſlackens his pace, and lacie him mw ta 
| knight-errant in an enchanted caſtle. 
| Ihe father of the goals ; 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, $6 


Aud ved em ſafe within, opproſe'd with moun- 


bY | loads. | 2 
Democritus, when he lay a dyi nfo 1 Loc A“ T Ion. 2. Lan Lat. Situation nin che money 
of new bread toda opened, 18 0 7 wine into with reſ tt 2 phe; af of placing ge, a ne ho * — Led 
them; and ſo kept himſelf aliye FD: the odour till TRY of ey ö i Locke, 
| Los; Ja © OTE PROS ata To fay that the world. is ſomewhere, means no Always loch up a cat in a cloſet where you k 
Hu more than that it does exiſt ; this though a phraſe | 1 china plates, for fear the mice may ſteal ju a 
1. Any one heavy, dum, „or ER iſh, . borrowed from place, ſignifying only its 3 reak them. _ uf. 
Farewell, thou 1% of ſpirits, I'll begone, not location. .. Locle. Vour wine hack'd Ups. ' 
| . ucen and all her elyescome here anon. Shak. | Loc "'A1 2h Scottiſh, Plain milk will do the feat. "Pope, Ty 
2 fn Gori und; a, priſon, Probably a A lake of loch, that has no freſh water running 3: To cloſe . 
idlers „or ſturdy beggars. : into it, will turn into a An n deer puddle. Tr Death dan, hs bloom, a as 4 ek ks hows 
Fr 4 ero, whom in irons bound, | Lock. 2. ſ. loc, Sax. in both ſenſes, 7 31 1 23. 
| Thou beſylg three} nip {06's gound. ndr. 1. An. inſtrument compoſed of ſprin * 2 oy" ag "TW * 
3˙ A big worm. bein uſed to faſten doors or che 1 * by a 3 0 
. | ee | renee” 
are the chie | : oc cloſe, | 
Walton, | Bat wth chat piercing n ow opts quite tot | That when . locked, none might through it 5 
To Lob. 4 a. To let fall in a W 4 Dre 8 7 'T' ual inf ; oy ON 
lazy manner; 1 "fe traps to catch the petty thieves. bat /. 2. o unite rm ertion. 
* m_—_ & like hel edel, are Jocks e aries Filer they /ock my HET r 
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—= 
| prohibition 8 uſing locuſts, i it is not to be aueſ- 1 


| xs DESTAR, 
".Lo'desTONE, 


ILO D 
| nnoter' nnen us much ot ben frſaces touches 


as makes them cohere, Boyle. 
Lock. r./. {from lock. Any thing that 
is cloſed with a lock; a drawer. 
I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. 


Robinſon Cruſoe. 
Lo'exzr: nf. [oquet, Fr.] A ſmall lock; 
any catch of ſpring to faſten a necklace, 


or other ornament, 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, 
With wooden lockets bout their wriſts. Hudibras. 
Lo'cxRaM. 3. . A fort of coarſe linen, 
Hammer, 
| The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt loctram about her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakſpeare. 
Lennon 1. /, A kind of ranunculus. 
© Locomo'TION. 1. /. [locus and motur, Lat.) 
Power of changing place. 


All progreflion, or animal /ocomotjon, is performed 


bydrawing on, or impelling forward, ſome part which | 


n. 


was before at quiet. 


Locomo'TLVE. adj. [ focus and news; Lat. 1 


Changing place; having the power of 
removing or changing place. 4 
1 ſhall conſider the motion, or /ocomotive faculty 
of animals. Derbam. 
In the night too oft he kicks, 
Or thows his /ocomotive tricks. Prior. 
An animalcannot well be defined from any parti- 


: cular, organical part, nor from its /acomotive aculty, 
for ſome adhere to rocks. Arbuthnot. 


Lo'cusr, . 7. [locufta, Lat.] A devouring 
inſeR. 

5 4 The Hebrews had ſeveral forts of loc 15 which 

. are not known among us: the old hiſtorians and 

modern travellers remark, that loc are very nu- 

| in Africk, and many places of Aſia; oo; 

| fometinies they fall like 5 loud upon the count 

©. and eat W every thin y meet with. Mole 4 
r ſorts of ocuſts, Since there was a 

tioned but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten 


wa In Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries. Ks 
: To- morrow win I bring the leeuſts i into Loy coaſt. 
* k xodus, 


Air replete with the teams of animals rotting, has 
produced peſtilential ſevers ; ſuch have likewiſe been 
© "raiſed by great quantities of dead locuſts. Arbutb. A 
UST-TREE. #. /e 
The Jocuft-tree hath a papilionaceous flower,from | 
© whoſecalyx ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes an _ ſular 


ftringy ſubſtance... . - Miller. 
N | 


1. To place in a temporary habitation, 
When he was come ke court of France, the. 
* | king tiled him by the name of the duke of York 
. beaged him, and accommodated him, in great ſtate. 


5 with at. for a night. 

Very houſe was proud to lodge a Knight. Dryd. | ' 

3. Te place; to plant. 

en on the brink the e boar I met, 

5 And i e his fide thought to have /adg'd my ſpear, 

15 deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, 
«OF with him down the rock. 


He lodg'd an arrow in a tender breaſt, t, 
1 to his own been preſt. Addiſon. 
Ia viewing again the ideas that are Zodged in the 
"Tok the mind is more than-paſſive. Locle. 
4. 1 lr | | 
ell working 1 was fir adranc'd, 
® Bs 2 {af r I well might /odge a fear 
Pede di ; * | 
can give no reaſon, 


eee. | 
eee. 1 


Ire. 


. 


| 4+ 0 Ee. 


rd nod, including roundiſh | - 
| hard ſeeds, which are furrounded with a fungous | 


See Loss ron. 
7 Lopok. w. a. [logian, Sax. Ager, Fr.] 


r — 


Lp. . [from.dodge.] * 


4 . 6 % 
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LOD 
This cunning the king would not underſtand, 
| though he /adgei it, and noted it, in ſome . 
acon. 
6. To harbour or cover. 


The deer is /odg* Lula ber to ber covert; 
e deer is "dg'dy a Ae, 


Ruſh in at once. 


7 To afford place to. 


The memory can lodge a dad ſtore of i images, 


chan all the ſeũſes can preſent at one time, Cheyne. | 


8. To lay flat, 
5 1 gh bladed corn be lack a, and trees blown 
own, 


Though car, topple on their warders heads. 


Shakſpeare. 
We'll make foul wether with deſpiſed tears ; 
Our ſighs, and they, „ ſhall /agge the ſummer corn, 
And make a dea 


in this revolting land. Shakſp. 
To LodGr, v. 2. 
1. To reſide ; to keep reſidence. 


Care keeps bis watch in ev'ry old man's "ny 
And where care /odgerh, ſleep will never lie. Shak/. 


Something holy /odges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 


To teſtify his hidden reſidence, . Milton. 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſoſteſt boſoms the; 
And Zedge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? Pope. 
2. To take a temporary habitation, 
Why commands the kingy 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he bimſelf keepeth i 15 the cold field? St. 
I know not where Fe lod ger; and for me to de- 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, he les here or he lies there, 
were to lic in mine own throat, Shakſpeare. 
Thy father is a man 4 war, and will not 2 


| * the people. reid! 1 + Samuel. 
ence at night. 
** 7 My Rug 1 
And dien, ſtay and lodge with me this ni E 


Shakſpeare. 

Oh, that L had in the wilderneſs a /odging place of | 

- wayfaring men, that I —_ leave my people! _ 

eremiab. 

Here thou art but a — travelling to 1 12 
country; it is therefore a huge folly to be afflict 

. ee ere 3 


Long cone wheat they! ben 10 Oxfordſhire 


beſt for rank clays; and its ſtraw makes it not ſubject 


Lopc k. n,/. [logir, French. ] 
1. A ſmall A1. in a park or foreſt. 


He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
wife and children, into a certain foreſt thereby, 


. 


two fine /odges. Sidney. 
I found him as melancholy as a lodge i in a warren, 
ere. 

He and his lady both are at the /odge, 


85 Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe, Sbalſy. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, | 
Both turn'd,, and under open ſky ador d 
The God that made both ky, Alr, earth. Milton. 
Whenever I am. turned out, my /odge deſcends 
a low-ſpirited rack Swift. 


| 2. Any ſmall houſe gere to a greater; | 
Is To afford a tem porary dwelling; to up- | | 


as, the porter's 


Lo'D@gEMENT. 1. . 3 — lage; keen, 8 


French. 
1. Diſpoſition or collocation in a certain 


. E and inoquaion of the au- 
ditory ner Derbam. 
2. eee, APRN : collection. : 1 1 
reſſed di * ment of 
1 matter Sharps Surgery. | 
3. Poſſeſſon of the enemy's wor | 


The mili nt is making /odgments, and. 
ae battles, from 69 from one end of 1 


1. One who lives in rooms hired in the | 

houſe of another. 4 

Baſe tyke, call't thou me hoſt? now, 1 
* denn; nor OY 2 N 


| Lopcinc, 2. / 


which he calleth bis defart, wherein he hath built |. 


Aulſen. 1. High; 


LOF 
| There were in a family, the man and his wiſe, 
\ ©" three children, and th. ee ſervants or ledgers. 
Graunt's Bills, 
Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are crowded 
with multiplicity of ledgers, and naſty families, 
vey. 
The hems me to for that a 
lodger bel had taken Om run + top; Tak. 
Sylla was reproached by his fellow /odger that 
whilſt the fellow /adger paid eight pounds one ſhil- 
ling and fivepence halſpenny for the uppermoſt 
ſtory, he paid for the reſt twenty-four pounds four 
ſhillings and fourpence halfpenny. Arbuthnot, 
2. One that reſides in any place, 
+ | Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; 
Say, can you we 15 one ſuch lodger there ? Pope, 
rom lodge. 


1, Temporary ha ha — 3 —— hired in 
the houſe of another, 
I will ia Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 
And let him find it. * Shakſpeare's Othello. 
Let him change his lodging from one end of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of ac- 


| . Bacon. 
; At night be came 
To bis known lodgings, and his country dame. 
Dr ryden, 
He defired his ſiſter to bring her awa "ec 


lodgings of his friend. Addiſon's Guardian. 
its take /edgings in the ſound of Bow. Pope. 
2. Place of retidencs, 
Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſure, 
The neſt of love, the /odging of delight, 
The bower of bl, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 
The ſacred harbour of that heavenly ſpright. Spen/cr, 


3. Harbour; covert. 


The hounds were uncoupled; and the ſtay 
thought it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his 
beet, than to the ſlender fortification of his edging. 


ianey. 
4. Convenience to fleep on. 
Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and * 
yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. 


N 24. L, Welſh; ; or from /; 25. ] 


Lache fell down * the third hft. Afar. 
There is a traverſe placed ina /of7 . Bacon. © 
2. The 8 . 


To lull him in a flumber ſoft, 

A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling rain upon the loft, 

*  Mixtwith a murmuring wind, Spule. 


3. Rooms on high. 


Paſling through the ſpheres of watchfot Grd; 
And hills of ſnow, and ofts of piled en 


hon. 
: A weaſel E iſe 557 A | 
n at acorn %, through a chi es. 
Lor riLx. avs * 3 
1. On high; in an elevated place. 
'2, Proudly 73 A ghtily. 5 
They ak wickedly concerning oppreſſion v they 
ſpeak doftily. --. P 3 
3. With elevation of language or 
ment; Leer. 4 | 
Ny lowly verſe may y aviſe, © | 
And lift iiſelf unto the 3 | Spenſer. 
Lor rIn RSS. x. / from lofty. ] 
| * 
1. Heig ht; local elevation. 


2. Sublimity ; elevation of en 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born; 
The firſß in loftineſs of thought furpaſs d. 
Ihe neit in majeſty ; in both the Jaſt. Dryden. 
3. Pride; haughtineſs. TW; 
N Auguſtus and' 8 had heftinefs enough in their 
temper, and affected to make-@- ſovereign Ellie 


Lor x. adj. from hfe; or I.] 


vering ; elevated in place. 

_ _ Cities of men with /ofty gates and towers. Milt. 
8 See lofty Lebanon his head advance, © 

"See nodding torelts on the mountains dance. Pope. 
2. Elevated in condition or character. 


Thus faith the high and J Obe. 5. 
3. Sublime ; elevated i infentiment py 5 


4 * 772 PE: 


: 1 — 
* . 


—— 


* | 2 | p 
LOG 
. Hirafe!f to fing * build the /ofty rhime. Milton. 
Proud; hav 8 
* The eyes of — 775 ſhall be humbled. Iſalab. 


' Lefty and ſour to them that lov'd him not ; 
But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer 


Man, the tyrant of our ſex, L hate 
A lowly ores bh but a lefty mate. : h Dryden. 
Loc. 5. J. { The original of this word is not 
known. Skinner derives it from ligzan, 
. Sax, to lie; Fuxiut from logge, Dutch, 
\ uggiſh; pegs the Latin, /ignum, i 
the true original.] 
1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 
; Would the light'ning ha 
Burnt up thoſe /ogs that thou'rt injoin'd to pile. 
; : * | e ye 
The worms with many fect are bred under /ogs of 
timber, and many times in gardens, where no /ogs 
are. Bacon. 
Some log, ING the waters ſwam, 
- An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 
2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a quar- 
ter of a cab, and conſequently five- ſixths 


of a pint, According to Dr. Arbuthnot 


it was. a liquid meaſure, the ſeventy- | 


ſecond part of the bath or ephah, and 
twelfth part of the hin, Calnet. 

A meat offering mingled with oil, and one log of 
oil. | 44 Leviticus. 
Lo'GARITHMS. . J. [ logarithme, French; 

A and & bes.] a ITES | 

_  Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratios 
of numbers one to another, were firſt invented by 
Napier lord Merchiſon, a Scottiſh baron, and after- 
wards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian profeſſor 
at Oxford. They are a ſeries of artificial numbers 
contrived for the expedition of calculation, and pro- 
- ceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the num- 


- 


ders they anſwer to doin a geometrical one ; forin- | 


ſtance, Is | 
„ 8 
"RES 


, and 


— . 


Where the numbers above, beginning with (© 
arithmetically proportional, -are called 
The addition and ſubtraction of logarithms anſwers 
to the multiplication and diviſion of the numbers 
they correſpond with; and this ſaves an infinite deal 
of trouble. In like manner will the extraction of 
roots be performed, by diſſecting the /ogarithms of 


_- any numbers for the ſquare root, and triſecting them | 


for the cube; and ſo on. 
Lo'scars. . , 


 Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, 
which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 
the thirty-third ſtatute of Henry yarn. It is the 
ſame which is now called kittle- pins, in which boys 
often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, 
throwing at them with another bone inſtead of 


arris. 


. __ * bowling, | OS Hanmer.” 
Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but 
to play at /oggats with them.  Shakſpeare. 


Lo'6GERHEAD, 2. / ee, Dut, pid, 
and head; or rather from log, a heavy 
motionleſs maſs, as blectbead.] A dolt; 
a blockhead; a thickſkull. | 
| Where haſt been, Hal? 

— With three or four /oggerheads, amongſt three 
or fourſcore hogſheads. Shakſpeare's Henry rv, 

Says this /oggerbead, what 


quench other people's ſires? I EArange. 


To fall i LocctrnteaDs. } To ſcuffle; to 


5, To go to LOGGERHEADS. 
- - OUT weapons. | | 5 ; 
A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell to 
loggerbeads which ſhould be his maſter, L'Eftrange. 
Lo'6GtRHEADED. adj, | from /oggerbead.}. 
Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. Ro 
Vo /oggerbeaded and unpoliſh'd groom, what! 


_ fight wich 


Shakſpeare. | 


93 72 9 
16 32 64 128 TR 


legarithms. | _ 


* 
ap 2 red 


ve we to do to 


| L OI 
from .] The art of reaſoning, One 


of the ſeven ſciences. 


Auiries after truth, and the communication of it to 
others. Watts' Logick, - 
Talk /ogick with acquaintance, 

And practiſe rhetorick in your common talk, 
63 | Shakſheare. 
By a /ogick that left no man any thing which he 
might call his own, they no more looked upon it as 
the caſe of one man, but the caſe of the kingdom. 
| Clarendon, 
Here foam'd rebellious /ogick, gagg'd and bound, 
There ftript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground. 


Pope. 
Lo'c1cat. adj. (ou d. 

1. Pertaining to logiek; taught in logick. 
The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguſ- 
tine, as being too full of /ogica/ ſubtilties. Hooker. 
Thoſe who in a /ogica! diſpute keep in general 
terms, would hide a fallacy. I. 
We ought not to value ourſelves upon our ability, 
in giving ſubtile rules, and finding out /ogica/ argu- 
mente, lince it would be more perſection not to 

want them. | 


| aker. 
2, Skilled in oe ; furniſhed with logick. 
A man who fets up for a judge · in criticiſm, | 
ſhould have a clear and /ogical head, Spectator. 
Lo's1CALLY, adv. [from logical.) Accord- 
ing to the laws of logick, _ 
How can her old good man 

With honour take her back again? 

From hence I /egically gather, 

The woman cannot live with either. Prior. 
Loc1'ClAN. n. /. | logicien, Fr. logicas, 
at.] A teacher or profeſſor of logick ; 

a man verſed in logick, ' 

. If a man can play the true /ogician, and have as 
well judgment as invention, he may do great matters. 

. oa Bacon, 
If we may believe our logicians, man is diſtin- 


laughter, | Addiſon, 
ach ſtaunch ranch ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce Jagiclan ſtill expelling Locke, 8 


Came whip and ſpur. Pope's Dunciad. 
A logician might put a caſe that would ſerve for 
an exception. Mo 32/1 e wife. 
The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and 


given method, and ſhed ſubtilty upon their author. 


aker. 


buſineſs is to carry logs, 
4 For your ſake ! 
Am I this patient /ogman. Sba bſpeare s Tempeſt. 
Lo'6OMACHY. 2. . Aye. A con- 
tention in words; a contention about 
„ we 


— 


© logy. with diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities; and ſo 
transformed her to a meer kind of ſophiſtry and 
logomachy. | | owwel, 

.... . Logwood is of a very denſe and i 
is the heart only of the tree which produces it. It 

is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep, 
firong, red colour. It grows boch in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, but no where ſo plentiſully as on the 
* of the bay of Campeachy. Hu er * 

o make a light e, mingle cer ith log - 

wood waiter. of "We ENS 1 
inen ; 
.. Lobock is an Arabian name for thoſe forms of 

. medicines which are now commonly called eclegmas, 
lambatives, or Iinctuſes. 3 eg. 
Tobocts and pectorals were preſcribed, and vene- 
ſection repeated. MWiſeman's Surgery. 
Lol x, =. /. [/kwyn, Welſn ) | 


o 


a. ths, — 


1. The back of an animal carved out by 


the butcher. 
2. Loins ; the reins. c FO FE 5, : 
15 My face I'Il grime with filth; - 
Blanket my lan. Shakſpeare's Zing Lear. 
Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's 8 


| n iy Paare. 
_ JLOGKF.s, / Like, Fr. logica, Lat. 


\ be 


Logick is the art of uſing reaſon well in our en- 


guiſhed from all other creatures by the faculty of | 


molt of them l{ogicians; accordingly they have 


Lo onA. . /. [lg and man.] One whoſe | 


Forced terms of art did-much puzzle ſacred theo- |. 


- 


4 


© Thou loathed iflue of thy father's lt! Sbak/p. | 
| 8 | Fe © Ws 


\ 


LON 
Virgin mother, hail! 
High in the love of Heay'n ! yet from my Joims 
Thou ſhalt 1 and from thy womb the Son 


Of God moſt high. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
A multitude! like which the populous north 
Pour'd never from her frozen lol, to paſs 
Rhene, or the Dauaw, when her barbarous ſons 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth. - Milton. 
To LO'ITER, v. 2. [/oteren, Dutch. ] To 
linger ; to ſpend time Ry to idle. 
Sir John, you Yoiter here too long, bei 
to take ſoldiers up in the countries. 
Whence this long delay? | 
You liter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. 
' Dryden. 
Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he un- 
actively lolters it away. | Lecke, 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſ- 
take; if we have Zoitered, let us quicken our pace, 
and make the moſt of the preſent GP 


oger 


Lo'tTeRER. 2. /. [from boiter,] A lingerer; 


an idler ; a lazy wretch; one who lives 
without buſineſs; one who is fluggiſh 
and dilatory. f 
Give gloves to thy reapers a largeſs to 
And daily to l/oiteggrs NN a good eye, "MP Taſer, 
The poor, by idleneſs or untbriftineſs, are riotous 
ſpenders, vagabonds, and /olterers, Ha 
Where haſt thou been, thou loiterer ? 
Though * eyes clos d, my arms have till been 
open d. | 
To ſearch if thou wert come. | — 
Providence would only enter mankind into the 
uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
employ our induſtry, that we live not like id 
loiterers and truants. ö 
; Ever liftleſs /o#r'rers, that attend - AF 
No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. Pope, 
To LOLL. v. 2. [Of this word the etymo- 
logy is not known, Perhaps it might be 
contemptuouſly derived from lollard, a 
name of great reproach before the re- 
formation; of whom one tenet was, 
that all trades not neceſſary to life are 
unlawful. ] | 


More. 


1. To lean idly ; to reſt lazily agai any 8 . 


; thin "> RR . 
\ . So hangs, and Lali, and weeps upon me; ſo ſhakes 
and on me. FN hak/deare's Othello. 
le is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation, + Shak N 
Cloſe by a ſoftly murmꝰ ring ſtream, | 
Where lovers yd to /oll and dream. Hudibras, 


| To lall on couches, rich with cytron ſteds, 
And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 
Vaid bole ſup | 


of care he ine io ſtate, 


And leaves his buſineſs to be done by fate. Dryden. 


| But wanton now, and /e//ing at our caſey 
We ſuffer all the in vet rate ills of peace» Dryden. 
1 A lazy, tolling fort . 3 
Of ever liſtleſs loitꝰ rer. Duanciad. 
2. To hang out: uſed of the tongue 
hanging out in wearineſs or play. 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, Fs 
With telling tongue lay 8 thy feet, Dryd. 
With harmleſs play amidſt che bowls he paſs'd, 
And with his /o/ling tongue aſſay'd the taſte. Dryd, 
To Loli, v.a, To put oùt: uſed of the 
e Aa n 
All authors to their own defeQts are blind z 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, | 
| Toſeethepeople, when ſplay mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, RF 
- © Their tongues 40/ & out a foot, Dryden's Perſius. 
© By Strymon's freezing read it alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, * 
Fierce tygerscouch'd around; and dad their fawnipg 
| Dryden e Virgil. 


* 


Lou. 4, / A kind of roundifh ah. 


Loxs; a4j, [contrated from alone. 


1. Solitary; unfrequented ; having ns 


companys... . "7 FOR | 
ere the lane hour a blank of life r 5 
e Savage. 
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doo aids ani Bac T 


_ 2, Single; not 


| Lo'nplingss. . 


1. Not ſhort; uſed of time. 


' Vp hit 


JJ... Cn CnEs iN 
Death Will not be eng in coming, and the cove- | £4 Ne wb; | 
{| Lone. adv. [xelang, a fault, Sax, ] 


7. Tedious in narration. fault; by r 


A tale ſhould never be too long. 


r W * 
- 


t 


LON 
Thus vaniſh fceptres, coronets, and balls, _ 
And leg ve you in lone woods, ot empty walls. Pope. 
| conjoined or neighbouring 
to others. | | | 
No lone houſe in 
rookery, is more contemplative than this ws 
+. {from lonely. het 
1. Solitude ; want of company. 4 
The huge. and ſportful aſſembly grew to him a 
_tedious lonelineſs, ming nobody Gnce Daiphan- 
tus was loſt, ; . © Stdney, 
2. Diſpoſition to . 1 85 
The m of your lonelineſi, and find 
8 head. . Sbalſpeare. 
Lolx RL Y. adi. from lone] 


1. Solitary. 4x 


F 
Like to a lonely dragon; that his fen AK. 
Makes fear d and talk'd of more than ſeen. Shakſp, 
Why thus cloſe up the ſtars 


With everlaſting oil, to give due light 


a That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
v 

To the mitled and /xely traveller ? 

Time has made you Jote, and vainly tell 


Milton. 

Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell. Dryden. 
2. Addicted to ſolitude. HWY 

When, faireſt princeſs, 5 


Vou leneſy thus from the full court retire, i 


Love and the graces follow to your ſolitude. Rowe, 
Lo'nzntss. 2. /. {from /one.] Solitude; 
_ diſlike of company. _ | 
If of tourtlife you knew the good, 


' You would leave /oneneſs. Wie Donne. 

+ Fcan love her who loves loneneſi beſt, Donne. 
Lo'nzs0Me., adj. [from one.] Solitary; 
„ ein,, 


Von either muſt the earth from reſt difturb, 
Or toll around the heavens the ſolar orb; | 
©: Elſe what a dreadfol face will nature wear ? 


LonG. adj. [ long, Fr, longus, Lat.] 


He talked a long while, even till break of day. Acts. 
He was deſirous to fee him of a long ſeaſon. Like. 
2. Not ſhort; uſed of ſpace. © © 
Emp'reſs, ihe way is ready, and not long. Milt. 

3. Having one of its geometrical dimen- 


the other.. ME 
His branches became lung becauſe of the waters. 
We made the trial 

4. Of any certain meaſure in length. _ 
Women eat their children of a ſpan long. Lam. 

Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſions drew, 


Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
The fig-tree ſpreads her arms, 

' Branching ſo broad and lng. Milton, 

| A pond'rous mace, 


Full twenty cubits long, he ſwings around. Pope. 


5. Not foon ceaſing, or at an end. 


Mas goeth to his -/ong hum. © Zeclefiafter. 
Honour thy father 9. thy mother, that * 
may be long upon the land. edu. 
wh The open to themſelves at length a way. 
Milian. 


er, under /ong obedience try d. 
Him after lang debate of thoughts revolv'd 


Icrefolute, kiofindl feckence chaſe, Ion. 
Long.and ceaſeleſs hiſs, * Milton. | 


nant of the grave is not thewed unto thee, Eccles, 


Chief maſt'sy to diſſect, c 
Wich long and tedious havock, ſabled 


Rede, my muſe, the wand'ring orgy 


knights. 


' Prior. 


8. Continued by ſucceſſion to 5 
ue 


But firft a long ſucceſſion muſt te. Milton. 

9. from the Verb. To Ang.] Longin 0 

* defirous:- or perhaps Long cominued, 
* 


ions in a preater degree than either of 


Pry 


. 


Wales, with a mountain and a | 


— 


fftee or no? 
How horrid will theſe /oneſome ſeats appear! Blacm. 


N 


7 4 Eaeblel. | 
in a long neck d phial leit open 


* 


9 
* 


> 


„ 


from the diſpoſition to continue looking 
at any thing deſired, ' + 
Praying for him, and caſting a Jong look that 
heſaw the galley leave the purſuit. Sidney, 
y ev*ry circumſtance I know he loves; 

Yet he but doubts, and parlies, and caſts out 
Many a long look for ſuccour. © © 1 
10. {In muſick and pronuneiation.] Pro- 
tracted: as, a long note; a /ong ſyllable, 


LonG. adv, x : . 
1. To a great length in ſpace. _ 
The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars Jong- extended rows, 


_ Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long · forgotten thield. Dryden. 
One of theſe advantages, which Corneille has 
laid down, is the making choice of ſome ſignal and 


lang expected day, whereon the action of the 71 | 


to depend. | Dry 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and lang 
Suſtain'd the madnels of the'noiſy throng. Dryden. 
The muſe reſumes her long- forgotten lays, - | 


And love, reftor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys. | 
| Dryden. 


No man has complained that you have diſcourſed 
too long on any ſubjeR, for you leave us in an eager- 
neſs of learning more. „ 4, Dryden: 

1 Perſia left for you ' + | 
The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought, 
That /ong-contended prize for which you fought. 

5 5 EEE 4 Dryden. 

It may help to put an end to that lang- agitated 

and unreaſonable queſtion, whether man's will be 


. Locke. 
Heav'n reſtores 


. 


To thy fond wiſh the long- expected ſhore. Pope. 1 


3. In the comparative, it fignities for more 
time; and in the ſuperlative, for moſt 
time. | 


FF 


' | Whew the could not Zorger hide him, ſhe took | 
for him an ark of bullruſhes. ' Exodus 


- Eldeſt parents ſignifies either the eldeſt men and 
women that have had children, or thoſe who have 
longeſt had iſſue. | Locke, 
4. Not ſoon. 


wind, is | 
5. At a point of duration far diſtant. 
If the world had been eternal 


deyond the memory of all ages. illotfſon. 
Say, that you once were virtuous lang ago? 
A frugal, hardy people. Philips* Briton. 
6. 
throughout: of time. 
n Them among <> 
rſect ag 


There ſat a man of ripe and 


} . Who did them meditace'all his life lon F. Nueen. 


Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſealon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night ng, 
And theo they Tay no ſpirit walks abroad, _ 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 


| Neo fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 


So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. S. 
He fed me all my life lang to this day. Geneſis, 
Forty years lang was I grieved with-this generation. 

Is ke BY BE Pſalms. 


of uſe, but truly Engliſh, 
Reſpective aud wary men had rather 
their own, and wiſh that the world may go well, 


make themſelves adviſers for the common good. 


ooker, 


| Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. Shakſpeare. 
| 15 Wines, allthis coil is long of you. akſpeare. 


4 


* 


| 


4 


No long aſter there aroſe againf it a tempeſiuou | 
| 3 


£5 thoſe would have | 
been found in it, and generally {pread long 52 and 


er, along; an long, Fr.] All along; 


T 


| By the | . 
failure. A word now out 
ek quietly | 

o 1 
tit be not long of them, than wü paias and hazard | 


| 


LON 


Tf we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it 1 
F: pag long of his fond adorers that we know ſo 
ittle more, - | Glanville, 
To.Lo NG. v. 2. [gelangen, German, to aſk, 
Skinner. To defire earneſtly; to wiſh 
with eagerneſs continued: with for or 
; after before the thing deſired, 
'-- Freſh as $69 troubled not the land 
Wich any /ong'd for change, or betier ſtate..Shakſ. 
And thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with longing 
vr them. | Deuteronemy. 
If erſt he wifhed, now he /onged fore. Fairfax. 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was the 
place the Turkiſh tyrant /onged after. Knolle t. 


” 


On which the planted grove and penſile garden |. f the report be good, it cauleth love, 
. N Frier. And longing hope, and well aſſured joy, Davies. 
2. Nor for a ſhort time. 81 His ſons, who ſeek the mow to ſuſtain, 
Wich mighty barres of ng - enduriug braſs. And long for arbitrary lords again, + 
1 61 | | | Fairfax. | He dooms to death defery'd. Dryden's neid. 
When the trumpet ſoundeth long, they ſhall come | lad of the gift, the new- made warrior goes, 
up to the mount. | Exodus. | Aud arms among the Greeks, and orgs forequal foes. 
The martial Ancus bo... 'D 


* , ryden. 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond — 5 
This /onging after immortality? Addiſon's Cato. 
24 There's the tie that binds you; | 
' You lang to call him father; Marcia's charms - 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 
12 8 Addiſon. 
for herrings,. was ſupplied: 
with freth ones by his cook, at a great diſtance 
from the ſea  _  Arbuthiit,. 
Through ſtormy ſeas. 


1 courted dangers, and I /org'd for death. A. Pbilipr. | 
Lox ANI MIT xX. z. . [ onganimitas, Lat. 
longanimite, Fr.] Forbearance; patience 
of e 1 061 Tes 6 
+ It had overcome the patience of Icb, as it did. the 
meekneſs of Moſes, and ſurely. had maſtered any 
but the /onganimity, and laſting ſufferance of God. 
4 wy Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
That innocent and. holy matron had rather go- 
clad in the ſnowy white robes. of meekneſs and 
longanimity, than in the purple mantle ot blood. 


206 Howel's England's Tears. 
Lo'nGBOAT.. 2. . The largeſt boat be- 
longing to a ſhip.. | 5 


At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he did countenance 
che landing in his /ongboar. Motten. 
| 'Fhey firſt betray their maſters, and then, when. 
they find the veſſel ſinking, ſave themſelves in the 


, Nicomedes Ion, ing 


engt. L'Eftrange.. 
Loncg'VviTY. 2. f. [/orgavus, Latin. ] 
Length of life. 


T That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the nature of 
man, and convenient to live in, appears from the 
longevity of the hatives. Kay on Creation. 
The inſtances of /angevity. are chiefly amongit 
the abſtemious. Aròutbnot on Aliments.. 
 LonerManous. adj. '| longuemain, Fr. 
fongimanus, Lat.] Longhanded; having 
|. "The villainy of this Chriſtian exceeded the per- 
'  ſecution of heathens, whoſe malice was never ſo 
longimanous as to reach the foul of their enemies, 


or io extend unto the exile of their elyſiums. 
| 1 ; Brown. 
| LoxG1!METRY. . /. [[ongus and prrtpiw ;. 


| Jongimetrie, Fr.] The art or practice of 
| meaſuring diſtances, | 


Our twa eyes are like two different ſtations in, 


141 re | © longimetry, by the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance 


between two objects is meaſured.. - Cbeyne. 


Loox SING. 2. . [from Jong. ] Earneſt de- 


fire; continual wiſh. | 

When within ſhort time I came to the degree of 

- uncertain wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes grew to un- 

; quiet Jongings, when 1 would fix my thoughts upon 

nothing, but that within little varying they mould 
I have a woman's /onging, 

An appetite that | am fick withal, 


10 ſee great Hector in the weeds of pence: Shak/. | 


The will is left to the purſuit of nearer fativfac- 
tions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes 
which it then feels in its wants of, and /ongings 
. 


— * 


W 


LON 
"LAncrncLyY. dv. [from /onging.] With 


inceſſant wiſhes, 
To his firſt bias /orging/y he leans, 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 1 a 
-Lo'/nc1s8. adj. [from long.] Somewhat 


long. 
LONGITUDE. . / [ /ongitude, Fr. len- 
gitudo, Lat.] 1 
1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion, 

The ancients did determine che /orgitude of all 
rooms, which were longer than broad, by the double 
of their latitude, Motion. 
The variety of the alphabet was in mere /ongirude 
only ; but the thouſand parts of aur bodies may be 
diverſified by ſituation in all the dimenſions of ſolid 
bodies; which multiplies all over and over again, and 
overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs of unfathom- 
able number, Bentley. 


This univerſal gravitation ts an incgfſant and uni- 


form action by certain and eſtabliſſhed laws, accord- 
ing to quantity of matter and ſongitude of diſtance, 
that it cannot be deſtroyed nor impaired. Bentley. 
2. The circumference of ths earth mea- 


ſured from any meridian, # 
Some of Magellanus's company. were the firſt 
that did compaſs the world through all the degrees of 
longitude. Abbot. 
3. "The diſtance of any part of the earth 


to the eaſt or weſt of any place. 
| To conclude ; 
Of longitudes, what other way have we, 
But to mark when and where the dark eclipſes be? 
Donne. 
His was the method of diſcovering the lengitude 
by bomb veſſels. 15 Arbuthnot. 
4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or 
welt, -: - 

The /orgitude of a ſtar is its diſtance from the 
firſt point of numeration towards the eaſt, which 
ficſt point, unto the ancients, was the vernal equinox, 
; Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Lonc1TU'DINAL, adj. Wees longitude ; 
longitudinal, French.) Meaſured by the 
length; running in the longeſt direction. 

Longitudinal is appoſed to tranſverſe : theſe veſi- 
culz are diſtended, and their /argizudinal diame- 
ters ſtraltened, and ſo the length ot the whole muſe 

dle ſhortened, Cbeyne, 
Lo x Lx. adv, [from long.] Longingly; 
with great 8 7 
Maſter, you look d fo longly on the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. 
/ | Shakſpeare.. 
Lo'nG80MB. adj, Low lang.] Tedious ; 


weariſome by its length. 


* 


They found the war ſo churliſh and long ſome, as 


they grew then to a refolution, that, as long as | 


| England-ftood in ſtate to ſuccour thoſe countries, 
they ſhould but conſume themſelves in an endleſs 
War. Bacon s War with Spain. 
When chill'd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain, 
We tread with wearied ſteps the /ong /ome glen. 
3 | rior, 
Lo'NG8UFFERING, adj. [Jorg and 
ing.] Patient; not eaſily provoked. 
Ide Lord Cod, merciful and gracious, long: ſuf- 
fering, and abundant in goodneſs, xodus. 
Lo xas ur ERINC. 2. . 
fence ; clemency. 
We infer from the 2 
God, that they were themſelves ſufficiently ſecure 
of his favour. | | Rogers. 
Lo'ncTAIL. #. / [org and ail.) Cut 
and longtail: a — 


or another. A phraſe, I believe, taken 


from dogs, which belonging to men not 


qualified to hunt, bad their tails cut. 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
=- Aye, that I will come cut and /ong/ail under the 


degree of a ſquire, - 


- words fo terminated are corrupted from 


eviſe.] In the longitudinal direction. | 


Fd 


of 


Juffer-| 


Patience of of. 


and long-ſuffering of | 


term for one 


Shakſpeare. * 
Lo'newarYs, adv, [This and many other 


LH 


r 


| Bertranz if thou dar N, look out 


"LD 


longw ayt, almoſt in a parallel line to Naples. 
| Aaddifon on Italy. 


Long-breathed ; tedious. 
My fimile you minded, 
Which, I contefs, is too /ongwinded, Swift, 
Lo'ncw1sE, adv, long and wiſe.] In the 
longitudinal direction, | 

They make a little croſs of a quill, /ongwiſe of 
that part of the quill which hath the pith, aud ctoſſ- 

; Wiſe of that piece of the quill without pith. Bacon, 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined. long- 

. . Twiſe unto the other, both which he filled with his 
length, | Hakewill. 
Loo, 2. /. A game at cards, 
A ſecret indignation, that alk thoſe affeRions of 
the mind ſhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a 
hand at /oo, f Addiſon, 

In the tights of Joo. Piope. 

Lo'oBILY, adj. ¶ looby and lite. AK. 
ward; clumſy. 

The plot of the farce was a grammar ſchool, the 
maſter Extiog his boys their leſſons, and a 100i 
country fellow putting in for æà part among the 
ſcholars. L' Eftrange, 

Lo'opy. z. /. [Of this word the deriva- 
tion is unſettled, Skinner mentions /app, 
German, fooli/h; and Junius, llabe, a 
clown, Welſh, which ſeems to be the 
true original, unleſs it come from 106. 


A lubber; a clumſy clown. 
The vices trace 

From the father's ſcoundrel race. 

Who could give the Joby ſuch airs ? 

Were they maſons, were they butchers ? 


Loo. 2. /. That 


Swift, 
art aloft of the ſhip 


far as thebulkhead of the caſtle, Sea Dia. 


To Looae, v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe to 
a wind, 
Lolor zn. adj. [ſrom alogf.] Gone to a 
diſtance. | 
She once being /ooft, Antony + 
Claps on his ſea- wing, like a doauvg mallard, 
Leaving the fight, Shakſpeare. 
To Look, v. . [locan, Sax. ] 
1. To direct the eye to or from any object: 
when the preſent object is mentioned, the 
repoſition after lot is either on or at; 


2 : to was ſometimes uſed anciently 


Your queen died, ſhe was more worth ſuch gazes 
Than what you end en now, Shakſpeare, 
The gods /ook down, and the unnat'ral ſcene 


1 at. Shakſpeare's Cor lola nus. 
imelech /ooked out at a window, and ſaw Iſaac. 
Geneſis. 


— 


Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, fo that 
I am not able to J up. bt: Pſalms. 
He was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look 10. 1 Samuel, 
The fathers ſhall not /ook back 76 their children. 


eremiah, 


He had looked round about on them with anger. 


t unite, - a Bacon. 
Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, be 
pretty things to look on, but nothing to health. 


= Bacon Eſſays. 
Froth appears white, whether the ſun be in the 
meridian, or any where between it and the horizon, 


- — 


le on Colours. 


than take pains to /ook about for a bridge. 
| +, L'Eftrange. 
Thus pond' ring, he /ooked under with his eyes, 
And ſaw the woman's tears. Dryden. 


Upon jon flaughter'd hoſt, 


| This ifland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which lies 


Lo'newinDED. adj. [lang and wind.] 


which lies juſt before the cheſs-trees, as | 


if it is abſent, -we uſe „r; if diſtant, | 


| ark, | 
The ſtate would caſt the eye, and /ook about to 
ſee whether there were auy head under whom. it | 


and from what place ſoever the . hook upon | 
Fry | 
They'll rather wait the running The river dry, | 


Dryden. | 
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L-ONF: 


I cannot, without ſome indignation, let en an 

ill copy of an excellent original; much leſs can 1 
behold with patience Virgil and Homer abuſed to 
their faces, by a botching interpreter, Dryden, 
Intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours 
after true Yelicity, can ſuſpend this ry in 
particular caſes, till they have /coked before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular 
thing lie in their way to their main end, Locke, 
There may be in his reach a book, containing 
iQures and diſcourſes capable to delight and inſtruct 
im, which yet he may never take the pains to 
look into. Lecte. 
Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts 

in print, I cannot but /ook with a friendly regard, 
provided there is no tendency in their 3 to 
VvIeec Addiſon's Freeholder, 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul /coks down 
with a generous negleQ on the cenſures and applauſes 
of the multitude. = Addiſon, 
I have nothing left but to gather: up the reliques 
of a wreck, aud /ook about me to ſee how few friends 
I have left, Pope to Swift. 
The optick nerves of ſuch animals as Jo the 
ſame way with both eyes, as of mea, meet before 
they come into the brain: but the. optick nerves of 
ſuch animals as do not /cok the fame way with both 
eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. Newton's Opticks, 


2. To have power of ſeeing. _ 
Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 

And /ooks it-through, but to it cannot pals. 

1 | : | | Dryden. 
3. To direct the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our danger 
preſent and to come, let us /ook up to God, aud every 
man reform his own ways. Bacen's New Atlantis. 

We are not only to /ook at the bare action, but 
at the reaſon of it. Stilling fleet. 

The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk; 
that he might eat it himſelt; and if weihen well 
about us, we ſhall find this to be the caſe of moſt 
mediations. J. Eftrange. 

They will not look beyond the received [notions 
of the place and age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a 
thought as to be wiſer than their neighbours. Locke. 

Every one, if he would /ook into himſelf, would 
find ſome defect of his particular genius Locke. 

Change a man's view of things; let him /oo& into 
the future ſtate of bliſs and miſery, and ſee God, the 
righteous. Judge, ready to render every man accord- 
ing to his deeds. Locke, 


If he long deferred the match, he muſt hook to 


fight another battle before he could reach Oxford. 


Clarendun. 
5. To take care; to watch, $7 645 
Eook that ye bind them faſt. Shakſpeare, 

He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, had 
thereby a property in them: he was only t) / 
that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he tobb ed 
others, SO OE, +. Lockes 


6. To be directed with regard to any object. 
Let thine eyes /ook right on, and let thine eyelids, 
[0k ſtraight before thee. '. +..7. Proverbs, 
7- To have any particular appearance; to 
em, | 
: 1 took the way . 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely printed, lay 
And lool d as lightly preſs'd by fairy feet. ' Dryden. 
That ſpotleſs modeſty of private and public life, 
that generous ſpirit, which all 6ther Chriſtians 
ought to labour after, ſhould db in us as if they 
were natural, | FFA, . 
Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God: 
and fortune, at it J like the effect either of that, 
or at leaſt of prudence and courage, beget authority, 
747 N Tem 3 4 
. Cowards are offenſive to m lights, 5 
Nor ſhall they ſee me do an ac that % _ 
Below the courage of a Spartan king. Dryden, 
To complain of want, and. yet refuſe all offers of 
a ſupply, Zooks very ſullen. Burnet. 
Sould 1 publiſh any favours done me by your lord- 
ſhip, I am afraid it would Lok more like vanity than 


gratitude, , | ſons 
Something very noble may be diſcerned, but it 
looketh cumberſome. elton on the Claſſicks.. 


_ - Late, a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
The deſart ſands, and now he l A gd. Pope. 
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ſuch a practice /coks in another perſan, and teme m- 
ber that it loc as ill, or worſe, in yourſelf. Mattis. 
[ 0 lot the more like truth, * 
bei al in her principles, but various in the 
effects thence arifing... 4 | Cheyne, 
8. Tohave any air, mien, or manner. 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 

I will be maſterof what is mine own. 
What hafte looks through his eyes? - 


Give me your hand, and truſt me you loc well, 
and bear your years very well. Shakſpeare. 
Can theſe, or ſuch, be any aids to us? 
Lock they as they were built to ſhake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? B. Fonſon, 
Though I cannot tell what a man ſays; it he will 
be fincere, I may eaſily know what he /ooks. Collier. 
It will be his lot to lool ſingular, in looſe and 
licentious times, and to become a by- word. Alterb. 
9. To form the air in any particular man- 
ner, in regarding or beholding. 
I welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot lool more hideouſly on me, 
Than 1 have drawn it in my fantaſy. Spakſpeare. 
That which was the now leaſt alias me: 
Blindneſs, for had J fight, confus d with ſhame, 
How could I once lot up, or heave the head? 
| 8 Milton. 
Theſe loo up to you with reverence, and would 
be animated by the fight of him at whoſe. ſoul they 
have taken fire in his writings. Swift to Pope. 
10. To Look about one, To be alarmed ; 
to be vigilant. 
It will Import thoſe men who dwell careleſs 7 
Took about them; to enter into ſerious conſultation, 
how they may avert that ruin, Decay of Piety. 
If you find a waſting of your fleſh, then /cok about 


John's cauſe was a good milch cow, and many a 
man ſubſiſted his family out of it: however, John 

began to think it high time to /ook abort him. 

Arbuthnot's Hiftiry of Fohn Bull. 


11. To Look after, To attend; to take 


- care of; to obſerve with care, anxiety, 
or tenderneſs. - 5 | 


Ing after thoſe things which are coming on the earth. 

oy : ke, 

_ _ Politeneſsof manners, and knowledge of the world, 
ſhould principally be /ooked after in a tutor. Locke. 

A mother was wont to 2 her daughters, 

. when any of them deſired dogs, ſquirrels, or birds; 

| but then they muſt be ſure to loo diligently after 
them, that they were not ill uſed. -- Locke. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to lool after the 
Water, or point forth the place whereunto it is now 
- retreated, _ © | " Woodward. 
12. To Look for. To expect. 
Phalantus's diſgrace was engrieved,. in lieu of 
comfort, of Arteſia, who telling him ſhe never 
| Locked for other, bade him ſeek ſome other miſtreſs. 
Being a labour of ſo great — the exact per- 
formance thereof we may rather wiſh than 1 


Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt pal] 
Tool. for no leſs than death. 


Ae rews. 
In dealing with cunning perſons, it is good to ſa 

Uule to chem, and that which they leaſt /ook for. : 

Es ; Bacon 

This miſtake was not ſuch as they /ooted for; and, 


X = e ſubſtauce of the accuſation might be ill 
. zofiſted on. . | Clarendon. 
I Inordinate anflety, and unneceſſary ſeruples in 

cConſeſſion, inſtead of ſetting you free, which is the 
benefit to be /ooked for by contellicn perplex you the 


, 


Res 2 Te 6 ® aylor. 
N e now fer no enchanting voice, nor fear _ 
The bait of honied words. Milton. | 
Drown'd in deep deſpair, | | 


| He dares not offer one r 


© Amar'the ics aud ly Joke for ad. Dryden. | 


Py From the vices and follies of others, obſerve how ? 


Shakſpeare. | 


So ſhould he lot that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. | 
| x | Shakſpeare. 


| you, eſpecially if troubled with a cough. Harvey. | 


Men's hearts failing them for fear, and for /cok- | 


* Sbaliſpeare. 
It we ſin wilfully after that we have received the | 
© knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no ſacrifice | 

+ , Jor fins, buta certain fearful /coking for of Judgment, | 


ſays. 


h the error in form ſeemed to be conſented to, | 
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1 muſt with patience all the terms attend, 
Till mine is call'd; and that long Jeok'd for day* 


1s ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay, Dryden. | 


This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, 

will ſave thoſe the labour who would Jo for one 
heir among the race of brutes, but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery of one amongſt men. Locke. 
13. To Loox into, To examine; to ſift; 


to inſpect cloſely ; to obſerve narrowly. 
His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
To be a preparation gainſt the Polack ; 
But better 2 into, he truly found | 
It was agaioft your highneſs. Shakſpeare. 
The more frequently and narrowly we /ook into 


to admire their beauty. Atterbury. 


It is very well worth a traveller's while to /vok into 


all that lies in his way. ' Addiſon on Italy. 
14. ToLook on. To e N ; to eſteem; 
to regard as good or bad. 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their deſires, 
become ſecretly diſcontent, and lool upon men and 
matters with an evil eye. Bacon's Eſſays. 
1 If a harmleſs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurſe, | 
Her friends would /ook en her the worſe. Prior. 

15. To Look on. To conſider ; to con 
ceive of; to think, N 
Iaolted on Virgil as a ſuceinct, majeſtick writer; 


one who weighed not only every thought, but every 


word and ſyllable. N Dryden. 
He looled upon it as morally impoſſible, for per- 
ſons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an im- 
partial conſideration of a religion that taught 
nothing but ſelf-denial and the croſs. South, 
Do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent reli- 
ion? but who will believe that we do fo, that ſhall 
ook upon the actions, and conſider the lives of the 
greateſt part of Chriſtians? . Tillotſon. 
In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, 
they /ooked upon themſelves as the happieſt and wiſeſt 
people of the univerſe. Locke. 
Thoſe prayers you make for your are to 
be Jooked upon as beſt heard by God, if they move 
him to a longer continuance of your ſickneſs. Male. 
16. ToLook oz. To be a mere idle ſpec- 
tator, # ; 
I'll be a candle-holder, and /cot on. Shakſpeare. 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make 
merry; others come only to /ook on. Bacon. 
17. To Look over, To examine; to try 
one by one. Woe. 
Look er the preſent and the former time, 
If no example of fo vile a crime 
Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Juvenal. 
A young child, diſtracted with the variety of his 
play-games, tired his maid every day to lool them 
Ver. : : h Locke. 
18. To Look out, To ſearch ; to ſeek, 
When the thriving tradeſman has got more than 
he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to 
| dook out for a purchaſe. Lacke. 
Where the 
we are forward enough to /ook out for remedies, to 
litten to every one that ſuggeſts them, and immedi- 
Atterbury. 


compact, we mult /ook out for words as beautiful and 

comprehenſive as can be found, Felton. 

- The curious are /ooking out, ſome for flattery, 

ſome for ironies, in that poem; the ſour folks think 

they have ſourd out ſome. Swift, 
19. To Look ont. To be on the watch. 

| A 1 a man bound to ol out ſharp to plague him- 
| 


There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 
hom living; and we ought to Jol /o it. Shakſpeare. 

| Who knocks ſo loud at door? | 
+ Look to the door there, Francis. Shakſpeare. 
Let this fellow be /ooked to: let ſome of my peo- 
ple have a ſpecial care of him.  Shakſpeare. 

_ Vacleanly ſcruples fear you not you ; /out to't. 

„ i > Shakſpeare, 
1 Rate of thy flocks, and /ook well iq thy 


« 


-When it came once among our pe 


Kats offered conditions to ſtranger that would ſtay, 


/ 
\ 


the works of nature, the more occaſion we ſhall have 


y is affected with pain or fickneſs, 


ately to apply them. 
| Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreflive, and | 


| Collier. 
20: To Look zo, To watch; to take care of. 


Proverbs. | 
, that the | 


L OO 


1 ve had work enough to get any of our men to /ook ro 


our ſhip. | Bacan, 
If any took ſanctuary for caſe of treaſon, the king 
might appoint him keepers to look zo him in ſanc- 
mw g Bacon. 
The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the 
cook /ook better to it another time, L'Eftrange, 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe con- 
cerned ; the compoler of it muſt /cok to that. 


; Weodward, 
21. To Look to, To behold, a 
To Look. v. 4. ad ata 


1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 
Looking my love, I go from place to place, 


Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
And ſeek each where. - Spenſer, 
2. To turn the eye upon. 
Let us /ook one another in the face, 2 Kings, 
3. To influence by looks, 
Such a ſpirit muſt be left behind! 
A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, 
And loo the world to law, Dryd*n's Cleomenes. 
4+ To Look aut. To diſcover by ſearch. 
ing. | 


Caſting my eye upon ſo many of the general bills 
as next came to hand, I found encouragement from 
them to /ook cut all the bills 1 could. Graunt. 

Whoever has ſuch treatment, when he is a man, 
will lool out other company, with whom he can be 
at caſe, - Locke. 


Look. - interp. [properly the imperative 
mood of the verb: it is ſometimes 1 
ye.] See! lo! behold! obſerve! 


Look, where he comes, and my good man too; 
he's as far from jealouſy as I am from giving him 
cauſe, | | Shakfpeare. 

Look you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world : fear 
not your advancement. Shakſpeare, 

vol, when the world hath feweſt barbarous peo- 
ple, but ſuch as will not marry, except they know 
means to live, as it is almoſt every where at this day, 
except Tartary, there is no danger of inundations of 


. Bacon . . 
k you! we that pretend to be ſubject to a 
conſtitution, muſt not carve out our own quality ; 


for at this rate acobler may make himſelf a lord. 
| ? Collier on Pride. 


Look. A h ; ied | 
1. Air of the face; mien; caſt of the 
—A ͤ 
Thou cream-fac'd loon, 
Where got' ſt thou that gooſe lot? Sbalſpeare. 


Thou wilt ſave the afflicted people, but will bring 
down high /ooks, Pſalms, 
Them gracious Heay'n for nobler ends deſigu'd, 

Their /ooks erected, and their clay refin'd. 
F. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, 
diſgrace, and poverty, have frightful /ooks, able to 
diſcompoſe men, Locke, 
2. Ihe act of looking or ſeeing. 
Then on the croud he caſt a furious look, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength. Dryden. 
When they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, | 
And wiſh'd that ev'ry /ook might be their lat. 


| | Dryden, 
Lo'okER. 2. / [from lost.] 


2. Look RR oz, Spectator, not agent. 
Shepherds poor Pipes "when his harſh ſound teſti- 
into 


fies anguiſh fair /ooker ime not 
paſſion enters. 8 8 Sign 


Such labour is then more, neceſſary than . : 
both to them which undertake it, and for the desert 


| My bufineſs in this ſtate _ 
Made me a Jooker on here in Vienna; 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o'er- run the ſtew, © , Shakſpeare. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt, 

Fairfax, 


TE 


Yet ſatteſt thou an idle /coker on ? 

The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eyes ot the 
luoter on ; but the Engliſh valoyr lieth about the 
 . ſoldier's heart 3 a valour of glory and a valour of 
; natural courage are two things. | ; Bacon. 


% 
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Do The people love lim ; 
The leokers en, and the enquiring vulgar - 

Will talk themſelves to action. Denbam's Sopby. 
He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 

And only to have ſtood a /oder on. Addiſon, 


Look1NG-GLASs. #. J. (let and glafs.] 


re ffected. 

Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 

That it may ſhew me what a face | have. 

Go ſome of you and fetch a /ooking-gloſs. Shak. 
There is none ſo hamely but loves a looking-g/afte 
| | outd. 
We ſhould make no other uſe of our neighbours? 

faults, than of a /coking-g/aſs to mend our own 

manners by. L' Eftrange, 
The ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled 
with the leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, toge- 
ther with the clearneſs of its waters, gave it formerly 
the name of Diana's /ooting-g/aſs. Addiſon. 
Loom. 2. / [from glemus, à bottom of 
thread. Minſhew.* Lome is a general 
name for a tool of inſtrument. Junius. 
The frame in which the weavers work 


their cloth. 


indulging to any one ſort of reproveable diſcourſe 
himſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt the reſt. 
4. Government of the Tongue. 

Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe 

Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 

And o'er a /oom of marble hung. Addiſon. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 


To Loom, v. ». [leoman, Sax, ] To appear 
at fea, Skinner. 


Loom. 1. J. A bird. 


A loom is as as a gooſe; of a dark colour, 
dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point with two 
ſpots : they breed in Farr Ilan. Grew. 
Loox. 2. J. [This word, which is now 


uſed only in Scotland, is the Engliſh 


word la.] A ſorry fellow; a ſcoun- 
drel; a raſcal. 8 

| Thou cream-fac'd len 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? Shakſpeare. 


The falſe loom, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring ſkill: 
I hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend; 
Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Dryden. 
This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as 
the Scots calls it, a falſe /ooz of a grandfather, that 
one might call of of all trades, Arbuthnot. 


drawn ; -an ornamental double or fringe. 
Nor any (kill'd in {oops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
Wich this, ſo curious network, to compare. Spenſer, 


Make me to ſee't, or at leaſt fo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor Joop, 


'To hang a doubt on. | | Shakſpeare, 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of ſhells, with filver /oops. Ben Jonſon. 


An old fellow ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut in 
his cloaths with great integrity, While all the reſt. 


of the world are degenerated into buttons, pockets, | 
Aadiſon. 


a and loops. | 
Lo'oyeD. adj, [from loop. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this. pitileſs orm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Your loop d and window'd 

From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shakſpeare. 

Lo or nok. * Clap and Bale] 

1. Apertere; hole to give a paſſage. 

Indian herdſman 2 N 


Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds, - 
At loopholes cut th thi ſhade. Milton, 
Ere-the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout,, - | 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 


From her cabin d loophole peep... Milton, 
Walk not near yon corner houſe by night ; for. 
there are blunderbuſſes planted in 25 
dat go off at te freaking 


* 
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Mirror; a glaſs which ſhows forms | 


He muſt leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by 


| rom loopen, Dutch, to run. ] | 
Adouble through which a ſtring or lace is 


5. To free from any obligation... 
fs, defend you | 


— | Py 
1 bole, | Then ſprung ſhe ſorth, they follow'd her amain, 
of a fiddle,” Dryden, ; e : £05) I +4 -Dr. 


2. A ſhift; an evaſion, 


Needleſs, or need ful, I not now contend, 
For ſtill you have a /cophole for a friend. Dryden, 


of holes; full of openings, or void ſpaces, 
This uneaſy /oopbo/"dgaol, 

In which y' are hamper'd by the fetook, 

Cannot but put y' in the mind of wedlock. Hudis, 


Lookv. 2. /., loerd, Dutch; lourdant, 
French; lurdan, Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, 
or witleſs fellow. D. Trevoux derives 
laurdant from Lorde or Lourde, a village 
in Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants of which 
were formerly noted robbers, ſay they. 
But dexterity in robbing implies ſome 
degree of ſubtilty, from which the Gaſ- 
coigns are ſo far removed, that they are 
 awkwardand heavy to a proverb, The Erſe 
imports ſome degree of knavery, but in a 
ludicrous ſenſe, as in Engliſh, you pretty 
rogue; though in general it denotes re- 


S$penſer's Scholiaſt ſays, lord was wont, 
among the old Britons, to ſignify a lord; 
and therefore the Danes, — uſurped 


for more dread than dignity, lurdans, i. e. 
lord Danes, whoſe inſolence and pride was 
ſo outrageous in this realm, that if it for- 
tuned a Briton tobe going over a bridge, 
and ſaw the Dane ſet foot upon the ſame, 
he muſt return back till the Dane was 
clean over, elſe he muſt abide no leſs 
than preſent death: but being afterward 
| ware! We the name of lurdant became ſo 
odious unto the people whom they had 
long oppreſſed, that, even at this day, 


they uſe for more reproach to call the 
| quartan ague the fever /zrdane, So far 
the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly, From 


 Sperſer's own words, it ſignifies ſome- 
thing of ſtupid dulneſs rather than ma- 


Siker, thou's but a lazy /2ord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke, 

That with fond terms'and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. 

To Loos b. v. 4. [lexan, Saxon, ] 
1. To unbind; to untie any thing faſtened. 
The ſhoes of his feet I am e to looſe, 

Aci. 
Can'ſt thou locſe the bands of Orion? 6 
Who is worthy to /oofe the ſeals thereof? 


Burnet, 


The joints of his loins were /ooſed. Daniel. 
| 3. To unbind any one bounc. | 
Locke, | 


Looſe him, and bring him to me. 
To free from impriſonment, May 
The captive haſteneth that he may be Joe 5 | 
MN : alab. 
He logſed, and ſet at liberty, four or 9 | 
of the people of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains. . Abbot. 


' 


Art thou iogſed from a wife ? ſeek not a wiſe. - 


. de 5/31/44 I rintbiant. 
6. To free from any thing that ſhackles 
W in 


» 


Leſs to the preetor owes than to himſelf. D 
7. To free from any thing painful, - 
Woman, thou art /oo/ed from thy infirmity. Luke. 
8. To diſengage. SO e, Pu 


'Ay ; there's the man, who, /00r*d from eng pelf, 


+ 


4 
„ 
*, 


% 


Lo'orHoLED. adj. [from loapbole.] Full 


proachful heavineſs, or ſtupid lazineſs, — 


their tyranny here in Britain, were called, 


giſterial arrogance, Macbean.] A drone, 


Spenſer. | 


/ 


When heav'n was nam d, they lon'd their hold ] 7 


This is to cut the knot when we cannot / R. 


9. Unconnected; rambling. 85 
8 I dare venture nothing without a ſtrict examĩina- 


14. Remiſs ; not attentiyve. 


ö 
ryden. [ 


% 


LO ©: 
| To Looss, v. #, To ſet ſail z todepart by 


looſing the anchor. | 
Ye ſhould have hearkened, and not have /oo/ed 


from Crete. Atts, 

The emperor long from Barcelona, came to 
the port ot 
| Logfing thence by night, they were driven by 
contrary winds back into his port. Raleigh. 

Loos. adj, | from the verb.] 
1. Unbound ; untied, | | 

If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her 4% ë to him; and what 4 gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my head. 

1 

Lo! 1 ſee four men loeſe walking, anlel. 

2. Not faſt; not fixed. 

Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound after the 
colliſion; or if they cohered, yet by the next con- 
flict might be ſeparated again, and ſo on in an eter- 
nal viciſſitude of faſt and Zoe, though without 

_ ever coaſociating into the bodies of planets. Bexley. 


3. Not tight: as, a %% robe. 


4. Not crowded; not cloſe, 


With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 
With horſe and chariots rank d in Je array. Milt. 
5. Wanton ; not chaſte, | 
Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chaſteſt flower that ay did ſpring 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a King, 
Now a /ooſe leman to vile ſervice bound. F. Qucen. 
When 4oofe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, : 


She half conſents who ſilently denies. Dryden. 


6. Not cloſe; not conciſe; lax. - 

If an author be /oſe and ditfuſe in his ſtile, the 
tranſlator needs only regard the propriety of the 
language. | i 31443 Fallon. 

7. Vague; indeterminate z not accurate. 

It is but a /ooſe thing to ſpeak of poſlibilities, 
without the particular deſigns ; ſo is it to ſpeak of 

lawfulneſs, without the particular caſes, acon, 

It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the 
quantity of liquor where a ſmall error was of little 
concern, and to be ſo /ooſe in the doſes of powertul 

. + medicines. . _ Arbuthnote 
8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. Lei 5 
Becauſe conſcience, and the feat of ſwerving 


from that which is right, maketh them diligeac 
obſervers of circumſtances, the /oo/e regard. whereof. 


is the nurſe of vulgar folly. . looker, 


tion; and am as much aſhamed to put a Joe in- 
digeited play upon the publick, as to , offec braſs. 
money in a payment. VE © Dq 
Vario ſpends whole mornings in runging over 
looſe and unconnected pages, and with freſh curioſity: 
is ever glancing over new words and ideas, and yet 
treaſures up but little knowledge. Watts. 
10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 
What hath a great influence upon the health, js 
ing to ſtool regularly : people that are very mh , 
| have ſeldom ſtrong thougb ts, ar ſtrong bodies. Locke, 
11. Fiege not enſlaye t. 
Their prevailing principle is, to fit as Jeg from 
pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, 
as they can. r ˖l 
12. Diſengaged from obligation: com- 
monly with from; in the following line 


1 Now LY 1 2 * fy | h 
Looſe of my vow ; but who knows Cato's ts d. 


13. Free from confinement, ©. © ©: 


They did not let priſoners '/ooſe lidtheward. Iſa. 


Wich the wildeſt tempeſts looſe; = 
That thrown. again upon the — £5 nnd Figs 
I may once more repeat my pain. Prion. 
15. To break Loos k. To gain liberty. 
If to break lceſe from. the conduct of reaſon, 
to want that reſtraint of examination which keeps 


- fools are only the freemen, | Lacke. 
Like two black ſtorms on either hand, 1 


Our Spaniſh army and - the Indians ſtand: 


* 
F 


ago, in the iſland of Minorca. Knollen. 


us from chuſing the worſe, be liberty, madmen ane 


— 


NF * * 
J oy g ” - 
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3 


1. Je relax any thing tit. [ Lope, The pret. of ls. Gbſolste. 
2. To make leſs cohe rent. ll With that ſprang forth « naked fuain. 
After a year's rooting, then ſhakingdoth the tree With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, 
goody by looſening of the earth, © Bacon. | And laughing /ope to a eee. S Spenſer. 

3 To ſeparate a compages, r, {from 7.) One tcuuire, 


 Lo'oszLY, adv. [from boſe.) CANT © 

ily to be diſ- || | Have lep d and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
: I Ot her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments! 
. | Sbakſpeare. 


. 'Negligently ; carelefily. 


6. Unſolidly.; meanly; wi out dignity. 


temember fo 


"E060 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, &roke logſe from both {= ach | 
. | | Dryden. 
16. To let Loos. To ſet at liberty; to 
ſet at large; to free from any reſtraint. 
And ler che living bird Z/oofe into the * 
+ . ticus. 
We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; 
and when God Jets loofe a tyrant upon us, or a fick- 
neſs, if we fear to die, or know not to be patient, 
the calamity fits heavy upon us. Taylor. 
In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or du- 
ration, it is the number of its repeated additions 
or diviſions that alone remains diſtin, as will 
| Bae to any one who will 4er his thoughts /oo/e in 
the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of 1 
cke. 
4+ 120 . F6hw-7 cannot be made a recreation, 
they muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they fancy; 
which they ſhould be weaned from, by being made 
. 
Loosx. . /, [from the verb. 
1, Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 
Come, and forſake thy cloying ſtore, 
And all the buſy pageant | 
That wiſe men ſcorn, ind fools adore : 
of the our: 5 
Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a Toofe to ſorrow, 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs. 
The fiery Pegaſus diſdains 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins ; 
When glorieus fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded Joe. 
Poets ſhould not, under a pretence of imitating 
the ancients, give themſelves ſuch a /oo/e in lyrieks, 
à⁊ s if there were no connection in the world. Felton. 


2. Diſmiſfion from any reſtraining force. 
Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be ſharply 
peteuſſed * the ſound of A firing, where air is 


_. perculſed by a hard and ſtiff and with a ſhar 
22 by body, a + e 


Dryden. 


1. Not faſt ; not firmly; 
engaged, n 
I I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd ' | 
800 thoſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden. 
2. Without bandage, Sag 1 
Her golden locks for haſte were 2 8 ſhed _ 

a 


3. Irregularity; negle of laws. 
a looſe, and taſte the pleaſures | 


Adiiſen. | 


Prior, | 


Lo'ogEsTRIFE, ip 


LOP 
From their foundation Joofing to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all ons. 
* / ton, 
She breaks her back, the logſen'd ſides give way, 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the ſea, Dryden. 
4. To free from reſtraint. 
It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules beget ; 
it lonſens his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtanding. 
Gel ts EPS: 2 5 ns al 
5. To make not coſtive. ; 


Fear lJooſencth the belly; becauſe the heat reti- 
ring towards the heart, the guts are relaxed in the 
ſame manner as fear alſo cauſeth trembling. Bacon. 

Lo'osentss, 2. /. | from /co/e. | | 
1. State contrary to that of being faſt or 
The cauſe of the caſting of ſkin and fhell ſhould 
"Teem to be the /09/ene/s of the (kin or ſhell, that 
ſticketh not cloſe to the fleſh. Bacon, 
2, Latitude; criminal levity, 

A general loeſeneſt of principles and manners 
hath ined on us like a 22 that walketh not 
in darknefs, but at noon-day. Atterbury. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, both 
by ſtrained curteſy and by lagſeneſt of life. — 

4. Lewdneſs; unchaſtity. 

Courtly court he made ſtill to his dame, 

Pour'd out in /ooſeneſs'on the graſſy ground, 


5. Diarrhœa; flux of the belly. 
Taking cold moveth 

the ſkin and outward parts. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled 

by ſweat, fall likewiſe into /oo/ene)s. Bacon; 
Fat meats, in phlegmatick procure 
looſeneſs and hinder retention. Arbuthnot. 

[ Iy/imachia, Latin. ] 
1 Miller. 


by Skinner 


An herb. 
To LOP. v. 4. [It is derived 
from /aube, German, a leaf. ] 


1. To cut the branches of trees. 
Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 


Like to pillars, | 
Q hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, 
ith branches /opp'd in wood, or mountain fell'd. 


P 


N 8 N 1 Milton. 
About her ears. iry Queen. * The pla | 
6 . | - 4 | | nts, whoſe luxury was lopp'd, _ 
3. Without union or conne cl ion. * ; Or age Lich crutches underprop d. af Cleaveland. 
Part looſely wing the region, part more wife | _ The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, 
Ia common, rant d in figure, wedge their way. Mil. and then /opp'd, is ſtill the ſame oak, Locke. 


le has within himſelf, all degrees of perfeQion 


chat exilt /ooſely and ſeparately in all ſecond beings, 


4. ; Irregularly. ; 
— 4 biſhop, living loeſely, v * | 
ation was not according to the apoſtles lives: 


We have. not looſely through filence permitte ; 
ings to paſs away Lins on | le, 


I The chiming of ſome particy 
memory, and making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom 


' Happens but when the mind is lazy; or very looſely | 
3 4 f Locke, - 


and negligently employed 


A prince ſhould not be fo lay ſtudied, as to 

2 Ugh. nn wo nth - 
„The ſtage how /oo/ely Joes Aſtreea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? Pope. 
To Loj088n; v. v. [from looſe. ] To part; 
to tend to ſeparation, ' 7 oo 

| . When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that way, it being More ready to d when 
pulled in that direction than by the noſe. Sbarp. 
To Loos kN. v. a. [from 4e. 


1 


* 
© x 
4 


as charged that his eon- 


far words in the | 


2. [lappa, Swediſh.) A fle. 


The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
| To lep the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 


The gardener may /op religion as he pleaſes. 
EYE So long as there's a head, 

Hither will all the mouatain ſpirits fly 

Los that but off. Dryden. 


All that denominated it paradiſe was lopped off 
by the deluge, and that only left which it enjoyed 
in common with its neighbour countries. Foodward, 

Rhyme ſure in needleſs bonds the poet ties, 
Procruſtus likes the ax or wheel applies, 

To top the mangled ſenſe, or it into fize. 


Lor.-/. {from the verd.] 
1., That which is cut from trees. 
Or ſiker thy head very tottie i, 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs; 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both /op and top, 
As my budding branch thou would'{ crop. Spenſer, 
Nor ſhould: the bougha grow too big, becauſe they 


— 


by = 
as. * 
+ * 


—— 


Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. Spexſer. | 
looſeneſs by contraction of 
Bacon. 


| Smith, 


J : ject of power. 


give opportunity to the rain to ſoak into the tree, 


. 
| Lo'yPERED. adj, Coagulated : as, loppered 


milk. Ainſworth, Thus it is ſtill called 
in Scotland, | 
ax, Latin. ] 


Loquva'cious, ad 
1. Full of talk; full of tongue. 
To whom ſad Eve, | 
Confeſling ſoon ; yet not before her judge 
Bold, or /oguacious, thus abaſh'd reply'd. - Miltor,, 

In cquncil ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 
2. Speaking. 

Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch 
Traverſe loguacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philips. 

3. Apt to blab; not ſecret. f 
Loqua'ciTY. 2. % [ loguacitat, Latin. 

Too much talk. 

Why loguacity is to be avoided, the wiſe man 
gives ſufficient reaſon, for in the multitude of words 
_— rer not _ 0 * 4 4 
00 t /oquacity, too great taciturnity by 
fits. e ang | 305 Arbuthnot, 
LORD. 2. / Thlapond, Saxon, ] 
1. Monarch; ruler ; governour, 
Man over man 3; 
He made not lord. Milton. 
Of Athens he was lord. Dryden. 

We have our author's only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are lordi over their brethren. Locke. 

They cali'd their lord Actæon to the game, 

- He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name, Addiſon. 

Over love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconquer'd /ord of pleaſure and of pain, J. & H. . 
2. Maſter ; ſupreme perſon. 

3 But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
Queen o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 

This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. Shakſpeare. 
3. A tyrant ; an oppreſſive ruler. 

Now being aſſembled into one company, rather 

without a /ord than at liberty to accompliſh their 
miſe „ they fall to diviſion. r ayward. 
Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 
| h 

4. Ahuſband. _ 8 

I oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor d 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 
| 5. One who is at the head of any buſineſs ; 
an overſeer. F 5 | 

Grant harveſt /ord more by a penny or 

To call on his fellows the better to do. Ter, 
6. A nobleman. Fa 1 
: Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord. Shakſp. 


7. A general name for a peer of England. 


* 


- 


two, 


Nor were the crimes objected againſt im fo 


clear, as to give convincing ſatis faction to the 
. major part of both houſes, eſpecially that of the 
„ ne SN King Charles. 
8. A baron, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 


higher title. (6 5 . 
9. An honorary title applied to officers 2 
juſtice, lord mayor, lord 


L 


. as, ford chief 
e,, on ths ruge,ct 
To Lond. v. 2. To domineer; to rule 
deſpotically: with over before the ſub- 
Uorighteous lord of love! what law is this, 
That me thou makeft thus tormented be ? 
The whiles ſhe /ordeth in licentious bliſs 
Of her free will, ſeorning both thee and me. Spenſer, 
le chem lording it in London ſtreets. Sbak/p. 
Thoſe huge tracts of ground they lorded over, 


which will quickly cauſe it to decay, ſo that you | begat.wealth, wealth uſhered in pride. | 
mult cut it down, or elſe both body and 2 will be They had by this poſſeſſd the tow'rs of Gath, 
of little value. Mortimer. And lerded over them whom now they ſerve, Milt. 


I I ſhould rather to be tumbled into the duſt 

in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth of 
our Lord, than by a denial of truths, through blood 

and perjury, wade io a ſceptre, and/ordit in a — of 

wg > 12 l Nr r - 

.. But if thy paſſions /ord it in thy breaſt, - 

Art thou not till a ſlave 2. 1 $553 4% Daden. 


4 
* » 


LOR 


The valour of one man th' afflicted throne 


Imperial, that once /orded o'er the world, 

Suſtain'd. 

The civilizers ! the diſturbers ſay, 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home, 
And lord it where you have no right, Philips. 

Lobi. 2. J. [from lord.] A little 
lord; a lord in contempt or cidicule, 
| I'll queſtion you 

Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys, 

You were pretty /ordinge then. Shakſpeare. 
To * proud I tune my lay, | 

Who feaſt in bower or hall; 
Though dukes they be, to dukes I ſay, 

That pride will have a fall, Swift, 

Lo'xDLING. 2. . A diminutive lord, 

Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

By the dam from /ordlingr ſprung, 


P hbilipn 


By the fire exhal'd from dung. _ + Swift, 
Lo'xDLINEsSs. 1. / [from lordly.) 
1. Dignity ; high ſtation, 
Thou vouchſafeft here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour of thy /ordlineſs | 
To one ſo weak. . Shakſpeare, 


2. Pride; havghtineſs, 
Lo'RDLY. adj. [from lord.) 
1. Befitting a lord. | 


Lordly ſins require 7ordly eſtates to ſupport them. 


South. 
2, Proud ; —＋ imperious; inſolent. 
Bad as yourſelf, my Lord; 
An't like your lordly lord protectorſnip? Shakſp. 
Of me as of a common enemy, 
So dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 
I know not: lords are /ordlieft in their wine. Milt. 
Expect another meſſage more imperious, 
More Jordly thund*ring than thou well wilt bear. 


Milton. 
Ev'ry rich and Jordly fwain, | 
Wich pride wou'd drag about her chain. Swift. 
Lo'saDLy. adv, Imperiouſly ; deſpotically ; 
proudly, | 
So whea a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 


A famiſh'd lion, ifluing from the wood, | 


Roars /ordly fierce, and challenges the food, Dryd. 
LoADsHIT. 7. /. [trom lord. 
1. Dominion; power. 
Let me never know that any baſe affection ſhould 
get any /ord/bip in your thoughts, Sidney. 
It being ſet upon ſuch an inſenſible riſing of the 
ground, it gives the eye /ord/bip over a good large 
Circuit, | | Sidney. 
They which are accounted to rule over the Gen- 
Ules, exerciſe lordſbip over them, and their great 
ones exerciſe authority upon them. ark, 
Needs muſt the /2rd/oip there from virtue flide. 
3 Fairfax, 
2. Seigniory ; domain. 


How can thoſe grants of the kings be. avoided, 


without wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe | 
Spenſer. | 


lands and /ord/bips given them? 


There is J. ip of the fee, wherein the maſter 
doth much joy, when he walketh about his own 
poſſeſſious. Morton. 


What lands and /ord/bips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now, Dryden. 
3. Titie of honour uſed to a nobleman not 
a duke, * 1 
I affure your lor a 
The extreme dud aff — turn'd me 
To air, when firſt I heard it. Ben Jonſon, 
I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not 
ur lordſhip my teſtimony of being the beſt 
uſband now living. Dryden. 
4+ Titulary compellation of judges, and 
ſome other perſons in authority and 
office, | ? 
Lok k. . . {from lænan, Saxon, to learn, ] 
| on; doQrine; inſtruction, | | 
And, for the modeſt /ore of maidenhood 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men, | 
Oh whither ſhall I fly ? Fairfax, * 


N 


9. To bewilder, ſo as that the way is no | 


Lox, [leonan, Saxon, ] Loſt ; deſtroyed, 


is Paradiſe Le. 


ſometimes entertained with a diſtant proſpeQ of 


1 


The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fairfax. 
- _ Calm regions once, ; 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent! 
For underſtanding rul'd not; and the will 
Vol. IL ; . 


chan vopremeditated and conſuſed variety to diſtract 
and loſe it. « Charles, 


7 


Los 
Heard not her /ore ! but in ſubjectton now 
To ſenſual appetite. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſubtile fiend his /ore 

Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd ſmooth. 

Milton, 
Lo! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen /ore. Pope. 


Not in uſe, 


Lo'REL. 2. /. [from leonan, Saxon.] An 
abandoned ſcoundrel. Obſolete, 
Siker thou ſpeakeſt like a lewd oreli 
Of heaven to deemen ſo; I 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
Yetnearer ways I know. Spenſer, 
To Lo RIC ATR. v. 3. To plate over. 
Nature hath /oricated, or plaiſtered over, the ſides 
of the tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to flop 
and entangle any inſets that ſhould attempt to 


creep in there. | y. 
Lok IMR R. 1 . . [lormier, French.] 
Lo RINER. Bridlecutter, 


Lo RIOr. 2. /. [galgulus.) A kind of bird. 
Lox. pret. paſſ. [of lonian, Saxon. ] For- 
ſaken ; loſt, 
Who after that he had fair Una lern, 
Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty. F. Qu. 
To LosE. v. a. pret. and paſl, /of, [leonan, 
Saxon. 
1, To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt: the 
contrary to win. ET 
I fought the battle bravely which I %%, 
And off it but to Macedonians. 
The lighten'd courſers ran; 
They ruſh'd, and wen by turns, and /off the - 
Dryden. 


penalty, In this ſenſe 


Fame—few, alas l the caſual bleſſing boaſt, . 
So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be /»ff ! Pope. 
3. To bedeprived of © 
He /z/f his right hand with a ſhot, and, inftead 
thereof, ever aſter uſed a hand of iron, A£olles. 
Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife 
The youth, without a wound, could /ofe his life. 
Dryden. | 


Dryden, 


2. To forfeit as a 


4. To ſuffer diminution of. 
The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of 
authorityz but roughneſs and pride is the /ofing 


thereof, Ecclefiaſticus, 
If ſalt have 4, its ſavour, wherewith (ball it be 
ſalted ? Matthew. 


5. To poſſeſs no longer: contrary to beep. 
They have /off their trade of woollen drapery. 


rannt. 


No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give 
The Trojan honour and the A f 


Admir'd when living, and ador'd when /of, Dryd. 
We ſhould never leſe fight of the country, though 


it. : Addiſon. 
6. To miſs, ſo as not to find, 
Venus wept the ſad diſaſter | 
Of having 4% her fav'rite dove. Prior. 
7. To ſeparate or alienate. It is perhaps 


in this ſenſe always uſed paſſively, with 
to before that from which the ſeparation 
is made; | 
But if to honour 4% tis till decreed _ | 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 
When men are openly abandoned, aud 4% to all 
ſhame, they have no reaſon to think it bard, if 


their memory be reproached. Swift, 
8. To ruin; to Cad to perdition. 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is 40%. Addiſon. 


longer known. | 
I will go % mifelf 

And wander up and down to view the city 
Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 


| 


« $Shakſp. | 


4 


3 


LOS 


When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, it 
uſes the ideas and repetition of numbers, which ate 
ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by number from 
running into a confuſed heap, wherein the mind 
lofes itſelf. Locke. 

But rebel wit deſerts thee oft in vain, 

Loſt in the maze of words he turns again, Pope, 
10. To deprive of. 

How ſhould you go about to loſe him a wife he 

loves with ſo much paſſion ? : Temple, 
11, Not to employ ; not to enjoy. 

The happy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe; 

Th* unhappy have but hours, and theſe they /o/e, 
| Dryden. 


To leſe theſe years which worthier thoughts re- 
wire 
To 4% that health which ſhould thoſs thoughts 


inſpire. age. 
12. To ſquander; to throw away. 
I no more complain, | 
Time, health, and fortune are not Jef in vain, Pope. 
13. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 
Like following life in creatures we diſſe, 
We loſe it in the moment we detect. Pope, 
Oft in the paſſions' wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is /of, Pope. 
14. 'To deſtroy by ſhipwreck, 
| The coaſt | | 
Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was {off, Prior. 


15, To throw away; to employ ineffec= 
tually. 

He has merit, good-nature, and integrity, that 
are too often 4% m great men, or at leaſt are not 
all three a match for flattery. Pope. 

16, To miſs; to part with, ſo as not to 
recover, | 

Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many more 
men are le, than are killed or taken priſoners, put 
ſuch a ſtop to Middleton's march, that he was glad 
to retire. Claren on. 

17. To be freed from: as, to loſe a fever, 


His ſeely back the bunch has 
Which Edwin le before. of Parirelh, 


To Los. v. ?. 


1. Not to win. 


We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them tog, 
Who /oſer, and who wins ; who's in, who's out. 
„„ Shabſpeare, 
2. Ta decline; to fail. 
| Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her | | 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton, 
Lo'szaBLz, «dj. [from %.] Subject to 
privation. 3 . 
Conſider whether motioh, or a propenſity to it, 
be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in gene- 
ral, and not loſeable by them. 4 a * 7 
SEL. 1. /. [from lopian, to periſb.] 
. A ſcoundrel; a ſorry worthleſs fellow. 
. Obſolete, 7 0 . 
Such /ofelr and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
ſheriff, * when they are challenged for any 
ſuch fact. ; ' | Spenſer, 
A 2 wand ring by the ways _ 5 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did 


His baſer breaſt. air Nueen, 
Be not with work of leſelt wit Jelamed, a 


Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named. Fab. Tale. 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, 
Whoſe loſſes by /ofſels doth ſhew 
More heere then is nerdful to tell. Tuffer. 
| A grols hag | . 


And, leſel, thov art worthy to be hatg'd, 
That Wit not Ray her tongue, Shakſpearts 
Los R. 2. . [from 4%.] One that is de- 
prived of any thing; one that forfeits any 
thing ; one that is impaired in his poſſeſſion 
or hope: the contrary to avirer Or gainers 
With the /ofers let it ſympathize, , 
For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that win. Shak/p. 
No man can be provident of bis time that is not 
prudent in the choice of his company ; and if one 
| of the ſpeakers be vain; tedious, abd trifling, he that 
hears, and he that anſwers, are equal /oſers of their 


— 


My name hath touch'd your earsy it 


Tt cannot left, becauſe that act ſeems to have q 
been carried on rather by the intereſt of particular | 
countries, than by that of the whole, wh 


ich muſt 
be a leſer by it. Temple. 
„ A bull with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
A ſword and helm ſhall chear the /oſer's grief. Dry. 
Loſers. and malecontents, whoſe portion and in- 
heritance is a freedom to ſpeak. South. 
Loss. ». J. [from loſe.] 
1. Detriment; privation ; diminution of 
good: the contrary to gain. 
Ihe only gain he purchaſed was to be capable of 
. - toſs and detriment for the good of vthers. Hooker. 
An evil natured ſon is the diſhonour of his father 
that begat him; and a fooliſh daughter is born to 
his 4%. | Zeclęfaſticui. 
The abatement of price of any of the landbolder's 
- commodities, leſſens his income, and is a _ 8 
LY | CRE. 


” 


. Miſs; privation. 


If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 
No other harm but 4% of ſuch a lord. 


— The 4ſt of ſuch a lord inciudes all harms. Shak. | 


3. Deprivation ; forfeiture. 
Leſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore it, and regain. 
4. Deſtruction. 7 
Her fellow ſhips from far her leſi deſcry'd ; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide. Dry. 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 


Engliſh, with the laughter of above two thouſand | 


of the enemy, with the 4% but of one man, though 

not a few hurt. ' Bacon. 

F. Fault; puzzle: uſed only in the follow- 
ing phraſe, 

ot the leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in 

man, but philoſophers are at a 4% to comprehend, 

* | Scutb. 

Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a 4%, 

- while it is exerciſed about that which is not its 


proper object. Dryden. 
A man may ſometimes be at a 4% which ſſde to 
cloſe with. _ Baker. 


6. Uſeleſs application. 


It would be los of time te explain any farther 
our ſuperiority to the enemy in numbers of men-agd 
horſe, | + | 700. 
LosT. participial adj. [from le.) No 
longer perceptible. | . 
In ſeventren days appear d your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours /offt. Pope. 
Lor. 2. /. [hlaut, Gothick ; hler, Saxon; 
lat, Dutch. ] , 
1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 
Kala at length conclude my ling'ring lot; 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 
Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn. Sidney. 
Dur own /e is beit; and by aiming at what we 
have not, we loſe what we have already, L. Eftran. 
Prepar'd I ftand; he was but born to 
The ber of man, to ſuffer and to die. 
2. A die, or any thing uſed in 
Chances. opt 
Aaron ſhall caft /ors upon the two goats; one /o: 
t the Lord, and the other Jet for the ſcape-goat. 
| | - viticus. 
Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, - 
And where unequal, there by /ors decides. Dryden. 
- Viyfles bids his friends to caſt Joe, to ſhew, that 
| He would not voluntarily expoſe them to ſoimminent 
danger. 6 Broome. 
3. It ſeems in Shalſpeare to ſignify a lucky 
or wiſhed chance, | 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And * his friends think, it is /ots to blanks 1 
is Menenius. 
Sbalſpeare. 
as being 


Pope. 
determining 


4. A portion; a parcel of goods 
1 by lot: as, what 4 of filks had 
Jon at the fale? 13 
3 -of taxes: as, to pay ſcot 
97. 1 | 


5. 1 


Lor tree or nettle tree, *./. A plant. | 


| 


N 


14 


Milton. 5 


K 


109 .I 

The leaves of the /ote tret are like thoſe of the 
nettle. The fruit of this tree is not ſo tempting to 
us, as it was to the companions of Ulyſſes: the 
, wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes for wind 
inſtruments : the 
and was highly e by the Romans for its 
beauty and uſe, Miller. 

LO'TOS. 3. /. [Latin.] See Lorx. 

The trees around them all their food produce, 

Lotos, the name divine, nectareous juice. Pope. 
Lo“ rIioR. 1. /. ¶ lotio, Lat. lotion, Fr.] A form 
of medicine compounded of aqueous li- 
quids, uſed to waſh any part with. Qxinc. 
In /otions in women's caſes, he orders two po- 
tions of hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water. 


| » Arbuthnot. 
Lo'TTERY., n. /. ¶ lotterie, Fr. from lot. 


A game of chance; a ſortilege; diſtri- 
bution of prizes by chance; a play in 
which lots are drawn for prizes. 

Let high-ſighted tyranny range on, | 

Till each man drop by lottery. Sha#ſpeare. 

The lottery that he hath deviſed in theſe three 

chefts of gold, filver, and lead, will never be choſen 

by any but whom you ſhall rightly love. | Shakfp. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy | 

Does man, her ſlave, oppreſs, 

Still various and unconftant till, 

Promotes, degrades; delights in ftrife, 

And makes a /ettery of lite. Dryden. 
Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of 
fortune, and the beit commanders to have a /o/ter 
for their wo. | : South, 

Lo'vacs. 2. /. [ leviſticum, Latin. ] A plant. 
LOUD. ad. — 

1. Noiſy; ſtriking the ear with great force. 

Cantending on the Leſbian ſhore, 

His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, | 

And /oudacclaiming Greeks the viRtor bleſs'd, Pope. 
The numbers ſoft and clear, 

2 ſteal upon the ear; 

Now /ouder, and yet louder riſe, | 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. 

2. Clamorous; turbulent. 


* 


She is loud and ſtubborn; her feet 


abille not in 


her houſe. : F 
Lo un! v. adv. [from loud. 
1. Noiſily; ſo as to be heard far. 


© "The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, 
Who long and /oudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Den. 
2. Clamorouſly ; with violence of voice. 
I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as many 
preſbyterian divines, /oudly diſclaiming Es 
; wif. 


| Lo'upwEss, 2. /. Noiſe; force of ſound ; 
turbulence ; tehemence or furiouſneſs of 


clamour. 1 
Had any diſaſter made room for grief, it would 
have moved according to prudence, and the propor- 
tions of provocation! 
into complaint or /oxudneſs. . ö 
To LOVE. v. a. [lupian, Saxon.] 
1. To regard with paſſionate affection, as 
that of one ſex to the other. © + 


South. 


Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what ?tis to /ove. 


—[t is to be made all of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice; 
It is to be all made of fantaſy, 
All made of paſſion,. and all made of wiſhes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience;.  * 5 
All humbleneſs, all patience, all impatience, 
All purity, all vigh al oblervance, Shakſpeare, 
I could not om fure * © _ 
One who in love were wiſe. | Cowley. 
The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity 
to the perſon he loves; he would be the only em- 


L ployment of her thoughts. 1 iſon. 
2. To regard with the affection· of « friend. | 


None but his brethren he, and ſiſters, knew, 
Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 
And much above myfelf I /ov'd them too. Conley, 
3. Jo regard with parental tenderneſs, 
le that loveth me ſhall be loved of my father, 
bim. ; 


4. To be pleaſed with; to delight in. 


\ e 


root is roger for hafts of knives, , 


Pope. | 


will ve him, and will mani ſeſt myſelf to 


: 


it would not have ſallied out | 


| 


| 


: 


| 


* LOV : 
Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſn: we 
ſee that ſalmon and ſmelts love to get imo rivers, 
though againſt the — Bacon, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which [ lav'd. : Cowley, 
He /ov'd my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cowley, 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs 
to offend, : 
Love the Lord thy God with all 


Love. 1. , [from the verb! 
1. The paſſion between the ſexes. 
Hearken to the birds /ove-learned ſong, 


thine heart, 
Deuteronomy, 


The dewie leaves among! Spenſer, 
While idly I ſtood looking on, 
I found th? effect of love in idleneſs, * Shakſp, 


My tales of /ove were wont to weary you ; 
I know you joy not in a love diſcourſe. Shakſp. 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of ve. Shakſp. 
What need a vermil-tinQur'd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Mili. 
Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, 
Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring life. Milton. 
A love potion works more by the ſtrength of charm 
than nature, Collier. 
You know y' are in my power by making /ove. 
» 4 * 7 1 Dryden. 
Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 
And love, and love- born confidence be thine. Pope. 
Cold is that breaſt which warm' t the world 
before, | . 


And theſe love - darling eyes mult roll no more. Pope. 
2, Kindneſs; good-will; friendſhip. 
What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get? 
My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers? 
That /ove which virtue begs, and virtue grants. 
| ; | Shak ſpeare, 
God brought Daniel into favour and tender love 
with the prince, a ö Daniel. 
The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the 
other of /ave, _, Philippians. 
By, this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſci- 


ples, if ye have /ove.one to another. 2 
Unwearied have we * the nights, _ 

Till the Ledean ſtars, ſo fam'd ſor love, . 

Wonder 'd at us from above. Cowley. 

Demetrius 

Made love to Nedar's daughter Helena, i 

Aud won her ſoul. Shakſpeare. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me, 

My lady is beſpoke. ' Shakſpeare. 


The enquity of truth, which is the le - mak ing or 
wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, the pre- 
ference of it; and the belief of truth, the enjoying 
of it, is the ſovereign good of human nature. Bacon. 


4. Tenderneſs; parental care. 


No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſen's the 

. goodnels of God, and his tender love to mankind, 

which is the mott powerful argumeat to the love of 

God. k | . f Tillotſon. 

g Liking; inclination to; as, the love of 

- one's country. 

la youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 

The love of ſcience faintly warm'd his breaſt,” Feni. 


6. Object beloved, 
- «Spenſer, 


5 75 the temple gates unto my /ove. 
If that the world and love were young 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue; 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might we move, ; 
To live with thee, and be thy /ove. 3 
The baniſh'd never hopes his love to ſee. Dryde 
The lover and the love of human kind. Pope. 


© © 4 


7. Lewdneſs. 52 


. He is not lolling on a lewd /ove bed, A 8 
But on his knees at meditation Shakſpeare, 
8, Unreaſonable liking, + 
The love to fin makes a man fin againſt his own 
. reaſon. 4 ; Ag ne Vager: 
- Men in 8 their r may not only 
u e What 18 in ion, but allege. wron t- 
y 1447 you \ £52 oe, 
9. 'Fondneſs';- concord, , » , "1 
Come, love and health to all! 


Th POS Goon eee, 
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Lo v ' hav ; Lov. 


Shall 1 and unto you with a rod, or in deve, Loy RMOo w ER. 2. fc [ love and monger, | | This earl was of great courage, and much loved 


* in the 2 2 meekneſs? 1 Corinthians. One who deals in affairs of love. of his ſoldiers, to whom he was no leſs * — 9 | 0 
10. Principle ot union. ; Thou art an old Jovemonger, and ſpeakeſt ſkil- | , 4 
Love is the great inſtrument of nature, the bond fully. me | Fehak/peare, 2. * kindneſs, RA " 
and cement of ſociety, the ſpirit and ring &.the Lo'veR. 1. /. from love.]! 2 _ 2 — — pe —__ £ Ls be 4 1 
univerſe : r 1. One who is in love. 18 ee dee e g- 1 er i: 
. is the klein wrept up into one deſire. Love is blind, and lowers cannot ſee F Ne 30-504 "ifs ; I 
that: Ie 1 South The pretty follies that themſelves commit. Shak/p. wo * ; N 25 1 1 word. 4 | \ 
. * - * Let it be never ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt emember thy tender mercies, an N 
11. ee eee e eee of love. Is fill'd with love, ſhould break a fover's reſt, Dry. | thy Jovingkindneſſes. = © Pſalms. 1 
3 bein . = 2. A friend - one who regards with kind- | He 3 the _— of obedience to 1 | 
: je 1 6 Iimperlection ot our underttanding, requiring us 1 
Their utmoſt art, on naked /oves beſtow. Dryden. _ 1 Sits Ss brac' d. Shak conſider him only under the amiable attributes of if 
12. A word of endearment. 5 our brother and His 2over have embrace d. O. goodneſs and lovinglindneſi, and to adore him as 1 
»Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, love, tis none; I tell thee, ſellow, our friend and patron. Rogers. 3 ! 
I would die for thee. r Dryden, | 207 nerd hmg hoes Akane homn Lo'vincLyY. adv. [from lowing.) Affecti- | 
eee eee /| The book of his good act, whence men have read . e.. g. 1 
13. I * an My oe tad in ou His fame unparallel'd haply amplified. Shakſpeare. onately ; with kindneſs, ' "7 | 
ow gon ban ne ede ge 3. One who likes any thing, M le. NH - 
: 2: 8 | j - 1 ead than alive, purtu 
L! ve is of two forts, of friendſhip and of delire; | © mn LOT-% 7 "x * fiege of his unnatural brother, as much for the re- 
b friends: the other. betwixe 4 f ledge, are amiable things. 4 urnet. | ch ; 
= one betwixt e » = = 1 rogue Lo'uveR, . /. [from Porvert, French, an venge of his father, as for the eſtabliſhing oo his 
the one a rational, the other a ſenſitive /ove : fo our A. Me fo L , , own quiet. Sidne 
love of God conlitts of two parts, as eſteeming of | opening.] An opening for the ſmoke to "oh pin great matter to live loving! bop g 
God, and deſiring of him. Hammond. go out at in the roof of a cottage. Spen/, natured and meek perſons; but he that'can do ſo 
The love of God makes a man chaſte without | RP" 


7 LY x, ith th rd rerſ; ly hath true 
the laborious arts of faſting, and exterior diſciplines ; Lo'VESECRET. 2. . Love and ſecret.] Secret with the froward and perverſe, he only hath tru 


charity. Taylor. 
he reaches at glory without any other arms but thoſe between lovers. Js w . 
of love. wY , Taylor. _ bus dangers Acimgnt, f 8 = 2 i n from loving. Kind- 
14. A kind of thin filk ſtuff. Ainſæworth. r what Joveſecret which I muſt not hear? Dryden, GC: may 
4 This leaf held near the eye, 15 N to the Lo'vestck, adj. [ love and fick 4 Diſordered oP s ag 0 vo e the only _— 
light, appeared fo full of pores, with ſuch a tranſ- with love; languiſhing with amorous |  ©'8 . lovelineſs and /avingneſs. idney. 
parency as that of a ſieve, a piece of cypreſs, or /ove- | deſire. ; LOUIS D'OR. 1. / [F rench, ] A golden 
booed, 3 See, on the ſhoar, inhabits purple ſpring, coin of France, valued at twenty ſhillings, 
Lo'VEAPPLE, z. . A plant. Miller. Where nightingales their love α ditty ſing. Dryden. It he is deſired to change a louis d'or, he muſt 
Lo'vexNnoT. 2. /. | love and knot, A com- To the dear miſtreſs of my /ovefic# mind, conſider of it, Spe&ator. 
plicated figure, by which affection inter- Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'd. Dryden, To Lov NOB. v. . underen, Dutch. ] To 
changed 18 figu red. Of the reliefs to eaſe a /avefick mind, 8 idle; to live lazily. | | 
-Lo'veLETTER, 2. / [love and letter.] Let- 1 Tm love.) Lovdy.. A 725 NGER. 2. / [from Jounge.] An idler. 
6 | . . o . ; . 
ter of courtſhip. Shines th " OUSE, =. J. plural /ice. [lup, Saxon; 
Have I eſcaped /ove/etters in the N time of n. _ new can foring lays, Dutch, ] A ſmall animal, of which 
IRAs e © Es CEN et Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, different ſpecies live on' the bodies of 
The children are educated in the difirent _ Or beautiful or /oveſome can appear. Dryden, men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living 
of their patents; the ſons follow the father, while Lo'VESOXG. 4. J. [ love and Song. Song Creatures, : 
the daughters read /oveletters and romances to their expreſſing love, There were lice upon man and beaſt. Exodus, 
mother. Spect᷑ator. A Poor 3 _— dead! 8 — — e muſt all his palace 8 
1 ; ; tabb'd with a wench's black eye ; un I on. . ; en 
Lo r Ek adv. [from lovely. ] Amiably 6 Run through the ear with a e Shakſpeare. It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and im- 
in ſuch'a manner as to excite love. Loveſong weeds and ſatyrick thorns are grown, pudence to affirm, that the firſt men might oceed 
; 4. FF 3 look ſt OY Where ſeeds of better arts were early ſown. Donne. out of the tumours of trees, as maggots and flies are 
velily dreadful. . 


Otway. | Lo'ygsu1T, 2. J. love and ſuit, ] Courtſhip, | ſuppoſed to do now, or might grow upon trees i or 
Lo'veLin ESS. #. /. from lovely. Ami- His loveſuit * 2 2 | ] P perhaps might be the /ice of ſome prodigious animals, 


ableneſs ; qualities of mind or body that: As ſearſul as a ſiege. „ een anal” fy gs 
excite love, : Lo'VETALE. 2. J. [love and tale.) Narra- gin of a bft. 7 or Swift 
« Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands tive of love. | ts | To Lous . wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
of good-will, /ovelineſs and lovingneſs. Sidney. The lovetale : clean from lice 25 a 
f When I approach Iafected Sion's daughters with like heat; i 


' Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute he ſeems, As for all other good women, that lave to go bur 


Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch f me 
That what the wills to do, or ſay, | Ezekiel ſaw, : Milton's Paradiſe Lift. | © 1 e e analy N | 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt, Milton, . Cato's a proper perſon to entruſt : Ledand aw weld 010 oſs 1 26 
If there is ſuch a native /2velineſs in the ſex, as A lovetale with! | Addiſon. q penJjere 


fe e 
to make them victorious when in the wrong, how | Lo'VE THOUGHT. 2. EF 4 [ owe and. thought. | You fat and dans him all the bag a , 
reſiſtleſs is their power when they are on the fide of [| Amorous fancy, - OD 


1 8 Swift, 

| | Lo'uszwoRT. x. ſ. The name of a plan 

_ f . 7 Specbalor. Away to ſweet beds of flowers, a 4 » pla ds 
Lo'veLorn, 44d). [ love andlorn.] Forſaken 


whhs: 3 | called alſo ra:itle and cocli- comb, $9 
Lovetbougbis lie rich when c th bowers, | | "oe | 1 | iN 
. Lgvervougs's ie tied when cauopied "Shatſpeare. | Lo VSILY- adv, [from Jouſe.) In a paltry, 4 
The love-lorn nightingale PF Lo'veToY, 2. %. [love and roy.) Small | mean, and ſcurvy way. 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well, Milton. preſents given by lovers. ; Lo'uUSINESS, Ms h [from bouſy.] The ſtate 
i 7 Lo'vztLY, adj. ¶ from love.] Amiable ; ex- Has this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf of abounding with lice. „ 


| citing love. 3 with any /ovetoys, ſuch as gold ſau boxes? Arbuth. | Lo' us v. adj. from louſe. a | 23 

© The breaſt of Hecuba, . | Lo'veTRICK, z. . [love and trick.) Art | 1, Swarming with lice ; overrun with lice, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier of expreſſing love. | Let him be daub'd with lace, live high and whore, 

Than Hector's forehead. 8 Shakſpeare. Other diſports than dancing jollities ; | | Sometimes be /ouſy, but be never «. © Dryden, 

The ſpear; ing be louſy, buthe never poor. , © Dry 

Saul and Jonathan were /ovely and pleaſant in | Other Joverricks than glancing with the eyes, Donne, | —Sweetbriar and govfeherry are only 4355 ry 

their lives, and in their death they were not divided. | Lo ud H. 2. - mh 6 loch, Iriſh, a lake. ] A lake; times, or very hot places. eimer. 
8 Sannel. 3 large inland ſtanding water. IJ 2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghil, 

/ 1 to my view, a ene . 3 ang as ry "IM n rewembrance 0n Me eee 
n | 1 Is . hom Ireland ſent from Jongbes and foreſts h 3 e eee 
| That in 89 the reſt - Denham, | Divided far by ſea from Larne ſhore, ge, | A louſy knave, to haye'his zibes and his mockeries. 
| The Chriſtian celigion gives us a more /ovely | " £248 Nelsnever freezes. Os Tran. | 754%, N 
ö 


Character of God than any religion ever did. T ler. Lovr, . / Iloete, Du teh. Mr. Lye. 1 A 


Lov 1nG. participial adj. from læue. ! 
The fair 1 b | 


1. Kind; affectionate. 


e I. mean awkward fellow; a bumplein ; a2 
bo Wer A dry their hair; | - +,  Soloving to my mother, e deen. 5 go e 
And round: r lovely breaſt and heal -Tlbat he would not let e n the winds of heav'n | Pamela, whoſe noble heart doth at ain, that the 
. Freſh flow'rs their mingled 0douts ſhed. Prior..| Viſit her face. too roughly. - Shakſpeare, truſt of her virtue is repoled in ſuch a /out's hands, . 
8 e ICY | N | 2 SH 4 IE 4 
2 | - * a . +. . * | 
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| 1 Dut if a trumpet take the blaſt, 


LOW 


had yet, to ſhew an obedience, taken on ſhepherdiſh 
apparel, | | Sidney. 
This loxut, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. Sal. 
I have need of ſuch a youth, 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs; 
© For tis no truſting to yon fooliſh /out. Shakſpeare. 
| Thus wail'd the huts in melancholy ſtrain. . 
To Lou r. v. z. hluran, Sax.] To bend; 
to bow; to ftoop, Obſolete, It was 
uſed in a good ſenſe, - 
He fair the knight ſaluted, /outing low, 
Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Spenſ. 
Under the ſand bag he was ſeen, 
Ben Jonſon. 


Louting low, like a for'ſter green. 
The palmer, grey with age, with count'nance 
owting low, 
His head ey'n to the earth before the king did bow. 
| g Drayton. 
To Lour. v. a, This word ſeems in 
Shakſpeare to ſignify, to overpower. 
I am /owred by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier, 


Shakſpeare, 


a Lo'uT18H. adj, [from lout.] Clowniſn; 


bumpkinly, 

This /outifþ clown is ſuch, that you never ſaw ſo 
ill-favoured a viſar; his behaviour ſuch, that he is 
beyond the degree of ridiculous, 


Sidney. 
Lo uris Lr. adv. from fout,) With the- 


air of a clown ; with the gait of a bump- 
kin. 
Low. adj. 
1. Not high, 


Their wand'ring courſe now high, now let, then | 


hid, 25 


. Progreflive, retrograde, Milton, 


2. Not rifing far upward. 


It became a fpreading vine of /ow ſtature, Ezekiel. 
3. Not elevated in place, or local ſituation. 
O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou lye fo /ow ? 

Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, 2 

Shrunk to this little meaſure? Sbalſpeare. 
Egqvual in days and nights, except to thoſe 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the let ſun, 

To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 

Had rounded till th' horizon, and not known | 

Or eaſt or weſt. \ Milton. 


Whatſoever is waſhed away from them is carried | 


down into the /owwer grounds, and into the ſea, and 
nothing is brought back. | 
4. Deſcending far downward ; deep. 
The le bottom ſhook of Erebus. Milton. 
o high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo /ow, 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
„ _ His volant touch 
Inſtinct through all proportions /ow and high 
Filed and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. Mili. 
$- Not deep; not ſwelling high ; thatlow: 
uſed of water, | 
As two men were walking by the ſea-fide at lot 


+ © whiter, they ſaw an oyſter, and both pointed at it 


ether. a L'Eftrange. 

| " is d ebb ſure with his accuſer, when dach 

©  peccadillo'vare F. in to ſwell the charge, Atterbury, 
6. Not of high price; as, corn is lo. 


© 4. Not loud; not noiſy. 


As when in open air we blow, | 
The breath, though ftrain'd, ſounds flat and lot: 
I: liftsit high, and makes it laſt. 

The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the 

deep of the ſlage, the /oweff ſound may be heard 
diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the audience; and 

t, if you raiſe your voice as high as you pleaſe, 

| there is nothing like an echo to cauſe confuſion, Add. 


Burnet. 


Waller. | 


{ 


+4 


4 


9. In latitudes near to the line. 


»- |, +. They take their courſeeither high to the north, or 
e, tothe ſouth. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
9. Not riſing to fo great a ſum as ſome 


other accumulation of particulars. 


Who can imagine, that in fixteers or ſeventeen 

hundred years, time, taking the wer chronology, 
© © that the earth had then ftood, . de 
| Burnett. 


* 


© 


| © Propagatedvo farther han Iudæa t 


NT \ 
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10. Late in time: as, the /awwer empire. 


11. Dejected; depreſſed. | 
His ſpirits are ſo /ow his voice is drown'd, 
He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, | 
Like the deaf murmur ofa diſtant found, Dryden, 
Though he before had gall and rage, 
Which death or conqueſt muſt afſuage ; 
He frown diſpirited and Jowe, 
He 


ates the fight, and ſhuns the foe, Prior. 
i 2. Impotent; ſubdued. 
To be worſt, 
The /owveft, moſt dejected thing of fortune, | 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, Sbalſpeare. 
Why but to Awe, 
Milton. 


but to keep ye /ow and ignorant? 
o keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in 
greater awe and leſs ſplendor; which power he will 
uſe to keep them as /ow as he pleaſes, and at no 
more coſt than makes for his own pleaſure. Grawnt. 


He wooes both high and 4, both rich and poor. 

| Shakſpeare. 

Try in men of leu and mean education, who have 
never elevated their thoughts above the ſpade. 


Locke. 


of mind: as, lav tricks. 
Yet ſometimes nationg will decline ſo /zwv 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wron 
But juſtice, and ſome fata! courſe annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward loft. Miltor. 


15. Not ſublime; not exalted in thought or 


He has not ſo many thoughts that are / and 
vulgar, but, at the ſame time, has not ſo many 
thoughts that are ſublime and noble. Addiſon. 

In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the nobleſt 
wits of the heathen world are do and dull. Felton. 

16, Submiſſive; humble; reverent, 
| l bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay their ſealty 
With /ow ſubjection. 

From the tree her ſtep ſhe turn d, 

But firſt /owv reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt withia, 


Low. adv. 5 
1. Not aloft ; not on high. 
© There under Ebon ſhades and /ow-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 5 | 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. Milton, 
My eyes no object met 
But low-hung clouds, y dipt themſelves in rain, 
Toſhake their fleeces on the earth again, Dryden. 
| 2 No luxury found room *3 | 
In /ow-rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome. Dryden, 
Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's pride; 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And loro - built bodies are the growth of Spain. Creech. 
We wand'ring go through dreary waltes, 
Where round ſome mould ring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 
And /o4w-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 
. Pope. 
2. Not at a high price; meanly. It is 
chiefly uſed in compoſition. 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 
The confident and over: luſty French: | 
Do the /ow-rated Engliſh play at dice? Shat/peare. 
This is the prettieſt /ow-born laſs, that ever 
Ran — greenſord ; nothing ſhe does or ſeems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf, 
Too noble for this place. 8 
Whenever | am turned out, my lodge deſcends 
upon a /ow-ſpirited creeping family, Swift. 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av*rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /ow-born miſt, and dle: the ſun. Pope. 
3. In times „ere toward our on. 
In that part of the world which was firſt inha- 
dited, even as i down as Abrahath's time, they 


+ 4 


Milton. 


With a depreſſion of the voice, 

Lucia, ſpeak io, he is retir'd to reſt. 
5. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 

How comes it that, having been once ſo low 
: ht, and t hly ſubjected, they afterwards 


| 


' Milton, 


wandered —" their flocks and herds. Loc le. | 


Addiſon, | 


q 


13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation ; abjeR. | 


| 


-up themſclvex ſo ſtrongly again Þ © Spenſer, | 


* 


| 


14. Diſhonourable; betokening meanneſs | 


; 


* 


55 


Low. 


To Low, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
fink z to make low, Probably miſprinted 
for lower. . 

The value of guineas was /orved from one- and - 
twenty ſhillings and fixpence to one-and-twenty 
ſhillings, Swift, 

To Low, v. n. ſhlonan, Sax. The adjec- 
tive lia, not high, is pronounced Jo, and 
would rhyme to 30 the verb lea, to 
bellow, lou; and is by Dryden rightly 
rhymed. to now.] To bellow as a cow. 

Doth the wild. aſs bray when he has graſs ?' or 
{:2veth the ox over his fodder ? 66, 
The maidsof Argos, who, with frantick cries, 
And imitated /owings, fill'd the ſkies. Roſcommon, 

Fair Io grac'd his ſhield, but I6 now, 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to low. Dryden. 
Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 
The lowing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. Prior, 

Lo'wBELL, 2. /. [lacye, Dutch; 16 Sax. 
or log, Iſlandick, a flame, and hell.] A 
kind of fowling in the night, in which 
the birds are wakened by a bell, and lured 
by a flame into a net. Lowe denotes a 
flame in Scotland; and 10 /oawe, to flame, 

Lowe. The termination of local names. 
Lowe, loe, comes from the Saxon hleap, a hill, 

heap, or barrow ; and ſo the Gothick b/aiw is a 

monument or barrow. Gibſon, 

To Lo'wER, v. 3. [from low.] 

1. To bring low; to bring down by way 
of ſubmiſſion. 

As our high veſſels paſs their wat'ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay; 

With haſty reverence their top-honours lover, 
Confeſſing the aſſerted power. Priar, 
2. To ſuffer to fink down. 


When water iſſues out of the apertures with more 
than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it ſuch 
particles of looſe matter as it met with in its paſlage- 
through the ſtone, and it ſuſtains thoſe particles till 
its motion begius to remit, when by degrees it /axvers 
them, and lets them fall. Woodward. 


3. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value. 


The kingdom willloſe by this /owering of intereſt,.. 


il it makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. 
3 che. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to 

. lower their intereſt, | Child on Trade. 


To Lo'wtR.wv. x. To grow leſs; to fall; 


to ſink, 
The preſent pleaſure, 
By revolution /ow'ring, does become 
The oppoſite of itſelf, | Shakfdeare.. 


To Lo'WER. v. 2. [It is doubtful what was 
the primitive meaning of this werd: if 
it was originally applied to the appear- 
ance of the ſky, it is no more than te- 
grow low, as the ſcy ſeems to do in dark. 
weather: if it was fl uſed of the coun- 
tenance, it may be derived from the 


Dutch /cerex, to look aſkance ; the ow- 


ſounds as oz in hour; in the word leavęr, 
when it means 70 grow, or make law, the 
ow founds as o in more. 
1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and gloomy ;. 
to be clouded, 
Now is the winter of our diſcontent 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of York ; 
And all the clouds that &2vered upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried, Sbalſpeare. 
Fhe re . with laviſh rain, 
Beats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain. Dryd. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds,. and all. 
pature wears a lewering countenance, I withdraw 


myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes. Addi/on, 


The dawn is overcaſt, the morning d, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 

If on Swithin's feaſt the welk in lours, | 
Andev'ry penthouſe ftreams with haſty ſhow'rs,. 
Twice twenty days ſhall clouds theit fleeces din. 
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LOW 


2. To frown; to pout ; to look ſullen, 
There was Diana when AQzon ſaw her, and one 
of her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping, and withal 
lowering, one might ſee the work man meant to ſet 


forth tears of anger, 
He mounts the throne, and [uno took her place, 

But ſullen diſcontent ſat /ow*rirg on her face; 

Then impotent of tongue, her fitence broke, 


Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 


Lo'we. 2. / [from the verb. 
1. Cloudineſs; gloomineſs. 
2. Cloudineſs of look. 


Philoclea was jealous for Zelmahe, not without fo 
mighty a lower as that face could yield, Sidrey. 


Lo'wERINGLY. adv. [from /ower.] With 
cloudineſs ; gloomily. | 
Lo'wERMoST. adj, from {w, lower, and 
moſt.] Loweſt. 
Plants have their ſeminal parts uppermoſt, living 


creatures have them lot t aft. Bacon. 
It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the pipe 


which was now /owvermeſt, will preſently become | 


higher, fo that the water does aſcend by deſcending; 
- aſcending in compariſon to the whole inſtrument, and 
deſcending in reſpect of its ſeveral parts, Wilkins. 
Lo'wLanD. z. J. [low and land.] The 
country that is low in reſpe& of neigh- 
bouring hills ; the marſh. | 
What a devil is he? 
His errand was to draw the lowIand damps, 
And noiſome vapours, ſrom the ſoggy fens, 
Then breathe the baleful ſtench with all his force. 
| Dryden. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, 
Or marſhy /owlands, to produce the ſags. Dryden, 
LoëwLIL v. adv. [from /oxvly, ] | 
1. Humbly ; without pride, . 
2. Meanly; without dignity. 
| Lo'wLiness. 2. /. [from wy. ] 
1. Humility; freedom from pride, 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
W hereto the climber upward turns his face, Shakſp. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, /owulineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude z 
1 have no reliſh of them. | $ bakſpeare, 
ve, 
With lawulineſt majeſtick, ſrom her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
Roſe. | Milton, 
If with a true Chriſtian /oxulineſs of heart, and a 
devout fervency of ſoul, we perform them, we (hall 
find, that they will turn to a greater account to us, 
than all the warlike preparations in which we truſt. 
| Atterbury. 


2. Meanneſs; want of dignity; abject de- 


preſſion. ' 

They continued in that /owwlinefs until the divi- 
fion between the two houſes of Lancaſter and York 
aroſe, Spenſer. 

The /ow/ineſs of my fortune has not brought me 
to flatter vice; it is my duty to give teſtimony to 
virtue. PI Dryden. 

Lo'wLy. adj. [from low.] 
1. Humble; meek ; mild. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and Io in heart. Matthew. 

He did bend to us alittle, and put his arms abroad: 
we of our: parts ſaluted him ina very /owly and ſub- 
miſſive manner, as looking that from him. we ſhould 
receive ſentence of life or death. Bacon. 

With cries they fill'd the holy fane; | 
Then thus with leu voice Hioneus began. Dryden. 

The heavzns are not pure in his fight, and he 
charges even his angels with folly ;. with how lou 
a.reverence muſt we bow down our ſouls before ſo 


excellent a Being, and adore a Nature ſo much ſupe- | 
\ Rogers. | 


rior to our own | | 3 | 
a2. Mean; wanting dignity ;: not great. 
© For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One com mon right the great and /ow/yclaims, Pope. 
3. Not lofty ; not ſublime. | 
For alt who read, and reading not diſdain, 
Theſe rural poems, and their /owwly ſtrain, 


The name of Varus oft iaſcrib'd ſhall ſee, Dryden. 


Low x. adv, [from dw. 


Sidney, | 


LOX 


1. Not highly; meanly ; without grandeur; 
without dignity. 
I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and /owly taught; 
I know my buſineſs is but to the court. Shakſpeare. 
"Tis better to be /awly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a gulden forrow, ' Shakſpeare. 
2. Humbly ; meekly ; modeſtly. - 
Heav'n is for thee too high p 
To know what paſſes there; be 2 wiſe: 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. | 
Milton, 
; Another crowd 
Preferr'd the ſame requeſt, and leu bow'd. Pope. 
Low *. 1. J. | inn, Iriſh; loen, Dutch, a 
ſtupid drone.] A ſcoundrel; a raſcal, 
Not in uſe. 
_ King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown, 
He though: them ſixpence all too dear, 
And therefore<all'd the taylor /5wn. Shaiſpeare. 


Lo'wness, 2. /. | from loau.] 
1. Contrariety to height; ſmall diſtance 
from the ground, 


By th' height, the /owneſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon tollow. Shatſpeare. 
The /owwnefſs of the bough where the fruit cometh, 
. maketh the truit greater, and to ripen better; for 
you ſhall even ſee, in apricots upon a wall, the 
greateſt fruits towards the bottom. Bacon. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch 
makes it riſe in height, the /owneſs opens it in 
breadth. | Aadiſon. 
2. Meanneſs of character or condition, 
whether mental or external. 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a /owwneſs but his unkind daughter. Shak. 
Now I muſt | 
To the young man ſena humble treaties, - 
And palter in the ſhift of /owne/s, Shakſpeare. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity, 
The zame of ſervants has of old been reckoned to 


of condition, : PA South, 
4. Want of ſublimity; contrary to loftineſs 
of ſtyle or ſentiment, * 

His ſtile is accommodated to his ſubject, either 
high or low; if his fault be too much e that 
of Perſius is the hardneſs of his metaphors. Dryden. 

5. Submiſſiveneſs. 

The people were in ſuch lun of obedience as 
ſubjects were like to yield, who had lived almoſt 
four-and-twenty years under ſo politick a king as 
his father, | Bacon, 

6. Depreſſion; dejection. 
Hence that poverty and /exwne/s of ſpirit to which 
a kingdom may be ſubject, as well as a particular 


perſon, Swift. 
LowTao'UGHTED. adj, flow and thought. | 


Having the- og ts withheld from 
ſublime or heavenly meditations ;. mean 
of ſentiment ; narrow- minded. 

Above the ſmoak and ſtir of this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /ow:houghred care, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 

Oh grace ſerene ! Oh virtue heav'nly fair! + 
Divine oblation of /owrhboughted care 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky, 
And faith our early immortality ! 


cious ; not ſprightly. 
Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the 
mind; and then, in the place of a diſorderly young 
fellow, you have a Jexuſpirited moped creature, Locke, 


Loxopro'MICK, 1. ſ. [Ixus and es.] 


directly under the equator, nor under one and the 


ſame meridian, but acroſs them 3, hence the table of 


They know _ | 


imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as 22 1 


| Pope. | 
LowsP1'R1TED. adj. {/ow and ſpirit.] De- 
jected; depreſſed ; not lively; not viva- | 


| puffing like ai fat /xbber out of breach. 


T.oxodromick is the art of oblique failing dy the | 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with |. 
every meridian; that is, when you fail neither 


LUB 


rhombs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, with the 
table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the ſajlor 
may practically find his courſe, diſtance, latitude, or 
longitude, is called /oxodromick, Harris. 
LOYAL. adj. [ loyal, Fr.] 
1, Obedient ; true to the prince. 
Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the /oya! ſervice of his ſon, 
When 1 inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot. Shak. 
The regard of duty in that moſt /oya/ nation over- 
came all other difficulties. Knolls. 
Loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. 
Drydex, 
2, Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
Hail, wedded love! by thee 


Founded in reaſon loyal, juſt, and pure, Milios. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but Hal in their loves. Drydex.. 


Lo'y ALIs r. 2. /. from leyal.] One who 
profeſſes uncommon adherence to his 
king. 
- The cedar, by the infligation of the /oyalj/ts, fell 
out with the homebians, H. el. 
Lo'y ALLY. adv. [from .] With fide- 
hty ; with true adherence to a king; 
with fidelity to a lover, | 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, 
For wealthy kings are /oya/ly obey'd, Popes 
Lo'YalTyY.#./. [innte, Fr.] 


1. Firm and faithful adherence to a prince, 


Though /cya/ty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere tolly ; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. Shak. 
He had never had aoy veneration for the court, 
but only ſuch /oya/ty to the king. as the law required. 


| Clarendon, 
Abdiel faithful found' 
Unſhaken, unfeduc'd, unterrify'd, 
His /oya/ty he kept. b Milton. 


For /oyalty is ſtill the ſame, £ 
Whether it win or lofe the game; 
True as the dial to the ſun, 

Although it be not ſhone upon. 

2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
Lo“z EN GB. 2. /. ¶Aaſenge, French. Of un- 
known etymology. ] | | 

1, A rhomb, * a 

The beſt builders reſolve upon rectangular ſquares, 
as a mean between too few and too many angles; 
and through the equal inclination of the ſides, they 
are ſtronger than the rhomb or leſenge. WHartor, 

Loxenge is a form of a medicine made 


Hu dib rat. 
i 
| 


2. 


into ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed 


in the mouth till melted or waſted; 
3. A cake of preſerved fruit : both theſe 
are ſo denominated from the original 
form, which was rhomboidal.. | 
Le a contraction for /ord/bip, . 
Lu's ARD. 2. /. {from lubber.] A lazy 
ſturdy fellow, _ | on. 
Yet their wine and their viduals thoſe curmud - 
geon /ubbards | 
Lock up from my ſight, in cellars-and * | 
| /t. 
LU'BBER. 2. / [Of this word the beſt 
derivation ſeems to be from labbed, ſaid 
by Junius to ſignify in Daniſh far.] A 
* drone; an idle, fat, bulky loſel; 
n . 
Add lingering lubbers looſe many a penie. Tuſſer. 
Theſe chaſe the ſmaller ſhoals of. fiſh from the- 
, main ſea, into the havens, leaping up and down, 


Carew. 
They clap the /ubber Ajax on the ſhoulder, 
As if his feet were on braye HeRor's breaſt, 
And great Troy ſhrink ing. Sbalſpeare. 
A notable /ubber thou reporteſt him to be. Shak. 


. Tell how the drudging goblin ſweat; 
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That ten day labourers could not ends 
Then lies him down the /ubber fend. Milton. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did your Jabber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dry. 
How can you name that ſuperannuated /ubber ? 
| Congreve. 


 Lvu'sBeRLY, adj, [from Jubber.] Lazy and 
bulky. 5 


| T came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and 
ſhe's a great /ubberly boy. 


Merry Andrew on the low rope copies /ubberly the 
ſame tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouſly per- 
forming on the high, Dryden, 

Lv. 2. J. A game at cards. ? 

ETA * mighty pam who kings and queens o' er- 
threw 

And mow'd down armies in the fights of Ju. Pope, 

To Lu'sriCATE, wv. a [from Jubricas, 

Lat.] To make ſmooth or ſlippery ; to 

ſmooth, | 

There are aliments which, beſides this /ubrica- 

- ting quality, ſtimulate in a ſmall degree. Arbuth, 

"he patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and 
the ſaponaceous remedies, ſome of which /ubricate, 
and others both /ubricate and ſtimulate. Sharp. 

To LuBRICITATE. v. 4. [from /ubricus, 

Lat,] To ſmooth ; to make ſlippery. 
 Lysmi'ciry. x. { [from /ubricus, Latin; 

1 lubricits, Frenc 1 — N 

1. Slipperineſs; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 

2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to 
facilitate motion. | 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; 
the mucilage adds to the /ubr icity of the oil, and the 
oil preſerves the mucilage from inſpiſſation. Ray. 

3, Uncertainty ; lipperineſs ; inſtability, 
I The manifold impoſſibilities and /#bricities of 
matter, cannot have the ſame conveniencies in any 
modification. Gree. 
le that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, 
Excepted them not out of the charge of univerſal 
. vanity; and yet the politician is not diſcouraged at 

the inconſtancy of human affairs, and the Ie 
of. his ſubject. r Glanville. 

A ſtate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but 
by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the certainty 

bol death, and the 4zbricity of fortune. 

4+ Wantonneſs ; lewdnefs. 

N ir is derived from them, as if wantonneſs and 
fubricity were eſſential to that poem which ought in 
all to be avoided. IS - 

\ 'Lv'sx1CK. adj. ¶ labricus, Lats] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth on the furface. 


* A throng ö | 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float 


Aud roul themſelves over her /ubrick throat 
Ia panting murmurs. Cr 
2 Uncertain ; unſteady, 

I will deduce him from his cradle th 
deep and /ubrick waves of fate, till he is ſwallowed 
in the gulph of fatality. i Motion. 

3. Wanton ; lewd. [ /zbrigue, French. ] 
Why were we hurry'd down 1 
This Zzbrick and adult'rate age; 
Nax, added fat pollutions of our own, 

encreaſe 


: Lv'szicovs. adj. 
. Slippery ; ſmoot 1 
I The parts of the water being voluble and /ubricous 


1 


23 well as fine, it eaſily inſinuates itſelf into ihe tubes 


of vegetables, and by that means introduces into 
them the matter it bears along with it. vod ward. 


2. Uncertain. 1 a 
The judgment being the leading power, if it be 
ſtored with /aubricotes opinions inte! of cleatly con- 
Cebived truths, and peremptorily reſolved in them, the 
practice will be ax irretzular as the conceptions. 


| ville, 


LF 


© A, twolold liquor is prepared for the iny 
and lubrifcation of th heads of the boner; an oily 


The act of ſmoothing. 


1 
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| | Shakſpeare. 
* Lv'nBekLY, adv. Awkwardly ; elumſily. 


L' Eftrange. | 
From the letchery of theſe fauns, be thinks that | 


8 


h the 


e fleaming ordures of eo 
[labricu, Latin.) 
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plied by certain glandules ſeated in the articulations. 
ä | 39 Ray on Creation. 
LusxirA“CTIOR. 2. J. ¶lubricus and fucio, 
ty The act of lubricating or ſmooth- 
ng. | . 
The cauſe is/ubrifaion and relaxation, as in me- 
dicines emollient; ſuch as milk, honey, and 1 
Bacon. 
Lv cx. 2. /. [perhaps from Input, Lat.] A 
pike full grown. 
They give the dozen white /zces in their coat. 
Sbalſpeare. 
Lu'cexT. adj. 1 Latin.] Shining; 
bright; ſplendid. ; 
I meant the day- ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſeat. 
55 - Ben Jon ſon. 
A ſpot like which perhaps 
Aſtronomer in the ſun's /ucen! orb, 
Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw. 
Milton. 
Lu'cern. 2. /. I nedica.] An herb remark- 
able for quick growth. 


LUCID. adj. ¶lucidus, Lat. lucide, Fr.] 
1. Shining; bright; glittering. F 
G7 Boas bl beds Tre: 
A military veſt of purple flow'd ; 
Livelier than Melibæan. Milton. 


It contracts it, preſerving the eye from being in- 
jured by too vehement and luc id an object, and again 
dilates it for the apptehending objects more remote 
in a fainter light. Ray. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or the 
end of one's finger, be held at the diſtance of about 
a quarter of anAnch, or half an inch, from that part 
of the glaſs where it is molt in motion, the electrick 
vapour which is excited by the friction of the glaſs 
againſt the hand, wil!, by daſhing againſt the white 
paper, cloth, or finger, be put into ſuch an agitation 
as to emit light, and —4 the white paper, cloth, 
or finger, appear /ucid like a glow- worm. Newton. 

The pearly ſhell its /zcid globe untold, 

And Fhœbus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. Pope. 
2. Pellucid; tranſparent. 
| vis On the fertile banks, 

Of Abbana and Pharpar, Iucid ftreams. Milton. 
On the cr eee ſide of a globe, half ſilver and 
half of a tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain ſtrange 
figures circularly drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found our fingers ſtopped by that /ucid 
| ſubſtance, 1 = G liver's Travels. 
3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; 
not darkened with madneſs, 

The long diſſentions of the two houſes, which, 
although they had had /zcidintervals and happy pau- 
ſes, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready 
to break forth. 3 Bacon. 

Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through and make a /zcid interval; 

But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
©- Dryden. 
I believed him in a /zcid interval, and defired he 
would pleaſe to let me ſee his book. Tatler. 

A few ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may, for a 
ſeaſon, eclipſe this native light of the ſoul ; 4 

never ſo wholly ſmother and extinguiſh it, but that, 

at ſome lucid intervals, it will recover itſelf again, 
and ſhing forth to the conviction of their conſcience. 
1 1 Bentley. 
Lucioirx. 2. / [from lucid.] Splendour; 

| brightneſs, Di& 
Luci 


# 


His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. 


affording means of diſcovery, 


enough, as ſhewing a new way to produce a volatile 
ſalt. Nerd mat worach | n Boyle. 
Luci'szick; adj. [lux and facw, at. ] 
Making light; producing light. 
When made to converge," arid ſo mixed together; 
| though their /ucifick motion be continued, yet by 


fick, is interrupted. 14 : | Grew. 
Luck. #./,.{geluck, Dutch]! 


9 


1. Chance; accident ; fortune; hap ; 
| 'faalevent, * 4 WI LOG 15 


* 
3 . 


one, furniſhed by the marrow; a mucilaginous, fup.. ' 


ut can | 


PTY 


FEROUS. adj, [ lucifer, Lat.] Giving | 
light; | 
i Fhe experiment is not ignoble, and /uciferous 1 


© Interfering, that equal motion, which is the colori- [ 


ca- 


# 


LUC 
He ſorc'd his neck into a nooze, 
To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe; 
And, when he TRY t' eſcape, miſtook, 
For art and ſubtlety, his /uck. Hudi bras. 
Some ſuch method may be found by human in- 
duſtry or luck, by which compound bodies may be 
reſolved into other ſubſtances than they are divided 
into by the fire. ; Boyle. 
2. Fortune, good or bad. 
Glad of ſuch /xch, the luckleſs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. Spenſer, 
Farewel, good /uck go with thee, Shakſpeare, 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had ill Zuck, 
And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. 
Shakſpeare. 
That part of mankind who have had juſtice, or 
the /uch, to paſs, in common opinion, for the wiſeſt, 
have followed a very different ſcent. Temple. 
Such, how highly ſoever they may have the Ice 
to be thought of, are far from being Iſraelites aer 5 
o ]). 
The gueſts are found too num'rous for the treat, 
But all, it ſeems, who had the /uck to eat, 

Swear they ne'er taſted more delicious meat. Tate. 
Lu“ c EIL r. adv. ¶ from lucty.] Fortunately; 
by good hap. | J : 

It is the pencil thrown /uckily full upon the horſe's 
mouth, to expreſs the foam, which the painter with 
all his {kill could not form. e Sogn. 

It happens /zckily for the eſtabliſhment of a new 
race of kings upon the Britiſh throne, that the firſt 
of his royal line has all high qualifications. Addiſon. 

Lu'cx1Ness. 2. J. [from luciy.] Good 


fortune; good hap ; caſual happineſs. 

He who ſometimes lights on truth, is inthe right 
but by chance; and I know not whether the /zc&7- 
neſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity of 
his proceeding. ac ke. 

Lv'ckIESsSs. adj. [from Jack.) Unfortu- 
nate; unhappy. 

Glad of ſuch luck, the /uck/e/5 lucky maid 
A long time with, that ſavage people ſtaid, 


To gather breath in many miſeries. Spenſer, 
Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, 
Though luce, yet without diſgrace. Suckling, 


What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 
Prayers made and granted in a /uck/eſe hour? ©) 
Lu'cxy, adj. ee tack ; geluckig, Dutch. ] 
Fortunate ; py by chance. 55 
Rut I more ſearful, or more lucty wight, 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, diſmal fight, ; 
Fled faſt away. | Spenſer. 
Perhaps ſome arm more lucy than the _ 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bon- 
| dage. Addiſon, 
Lvu'craTive. adj. ¶lacratif, Fr. lucrati- 
vx, Lat.] Gainful ; profitable; bringing 
money. 3 5 — 
The trade of merchandize being the moſt ſucra- 
tive, may bear uſury at a good rate: other contracts 
not ſo. | Bacon. 
The by ane of Ulyſſes inclined him to purſue 
the more dangerous way of living by war, than the 
more lucrative method of life by agriculture. 
ö IE INE Brome. 
Lu'cre. 2. ſ. ¶lucrum, Lat.] Gain; profit ; 
pecuniary advantage. In an ill ſenſe. 
| Malice and lucre in them ee 
Have laid this woe here. Sbalſpeare. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of Heay'n | 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn 
O lucre and ambition. Fr Milton. 
A A foul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try'd, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The luſt of lucre, and the dread of death, Pope. 
Luczirzzous. adj. "4G and fero, 
Lat.] Gainful ; profitable. 


> ."- Silver way afterwards ſeparated from the gold,but 


in ſo ſmall a quantity, that the experiment, the coſts 
and pains conlidered, was not /ucriferous. «Boyle, 
Lucki'FiCcs. adj, [Jucrum and facio, Lat.] 


: Producing Ns » | . 
LycTa'rion. 2. /. Lat.] Struggle; 


«0 


ul 
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9, Lu'cUBRATE. v. 4. [ luenb r, Lat.] I. Ceaulin to L UM 
®* * . ke bein » h I f — „ ' 
To watch; to ſt ; ' I TY eight /ugs of ground, Sper, | No more theſe ſ ys 
; udy by night, Lu'cGact., 2. / [from lug. | Any tine Or /ull to reſt he . e 1 | 


LyCvUBRA'TION. 2. / | /xcubratio, Latin ] cumbrous and unwield 1 
Vs "5: wh , . . y that is to be car. 
_ by candlelight ; nocturnal ſtudy ; ried away; any thing of more wei be nd . 
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Thy lucubrations have be 5 . ö 
en en peruſed by 8 Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back. e | 
LucuBRa'ToORY. adj. [[ucubratorius, from What do you mean Rs ab 5 all f Dee 
lucubror, Lat.] Compoſed by candlelight. To doat thus on ſuch luggage ? Shakſp ; io c r 7 7 cep by, by; lullaby is there. 
You muſt have a diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary candle 2 not thou to find me ſlack, or need , _ all tO feeep. ] A ſong to till babes. 
at your ſide, to write an epiſtle lucubratory to your Lu y politick maxims, or that cumberſome 8 l * N. 5 mee 
an | Pope. gage of war there ſhewn me. Milton. "hit lahy, to bring the world to reſt, Faſſer. 
Lv'CULENT. adj. [luculentns, Latin. . Pee 
1. Clear; tranſparent; lucid. This word { I. my n, and other baggage, Lulla la Lale "ky / N 
is perhaps rn 1 y lumber againſt us? Hudibras, 1 by ; Alla, lulla, lullaby. Shakſp. 
| P this ſenſe by any The mind of man is too light to bear h If you will let your lady know I am here to ſpeak 
other writer | tainty am VWs much cer- | with her, and bri . * 
| 3 Kay; y ot _ = ruffling gr of paſſion and opini- | make my bounty 87 3 along with you, it may 
* nd ſuculent along . e luggage be prized equally with th ke inn 
4 . _ _ Fhomſon. Nen, none will be caſt out till all be (hi purecked. 4 Bana „Sir, /ullaby to your mT come 
oh 3 ident. | ; , : ; lanville. aged ö care. 
They are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of the A 2 ham. faith will bear aloft the mind, bs wry is the /z//aby uſed by nurſes 0 cry- 
Jews, the moſt luculent teſtimonies that Chriſti 04 leave the 1 uggage of good works behind. Dryd. | I. 1 / my | Tecke on Education. 
religion hath. Haater. " 1 am gathering up my /zggage, and preparing for M go 418. 1. J. [¶lumbi, Lat, the loins.] 
has * ROUS. adj. ¶ ludicer, Lat.] Bur- 1 . l Saif to Dope 1 3 — wa benen the 
| ue: merry: 1 222 , 7. [ug re, Fr. lupubris e : e dack, luch as recede a 
ON 3 | erry; ſportive; exciting laugh - Lat.] Mournful; brrowful. gn, 1 they are moſt commonly from Fall 
Ra qvores this Inf A demure, or rather a /ugubrious look, a whining | - yawnings hudderi Wu to 
. b ance of Homer's judg- tone, makes up the ſum of many men's humiliati erings, and erratick pam in ather 
ment, in cloſing a ladicrous ſcene with decency and E e eee eee; I 
inſtruction- B a LU'KE 1 Decay of Piety. ſweat, and other critical diſch {fe 8 
Lvu'vicrRovsLY, adv. from dns) hor hg ne” ws 6 The original of this LU'MBER. ». /. 5 ©» 
erz id cette f is © ene 3 N oubted. Warmth, in Saxon, houſehold-{tuff; lommering the dirt of a / 
that may excite laughter. Ae ; "om old Friſick %; in Dutch | bouſe, Dutch. ] Any thing uſcleſs or ib: by 
' Lu/p1crovsNEss, 2. J. [from ludicrout.] which e on 00400 berſome ; any thing of more bulk than 
Burleſque ; ſportiveneſs; merry caſt or | by th 2 may be added, to determine, value. We em | 
1 manner; ridiculouſneſs, „ 0 Fay fay wor 71 TH of the ſecond ; By th e; very bed was violated 
UDIFICA'TiON. . . s Y, vailing Hol. y the coarſe hands of filthy d zue 
The act of an Figs. wok 5 we, 1. Moderately or mildly warm ; fo warm dang. 1 4g common bomber l 
, g ſport 0 as to give onl leaſi be ſon at home : . 
another. a | 8 y A pleaun ſenſation. Conce . 
N Dia.  Adreary corſe, whoſe life 1 e 
2 +o [In Scotland, ] The pal f All hallow'd in h rt he be not bred 
the hand 1 palm of | Thatſtom his cen yet a wee bloods He grows mere /umber, and is worſe th | 
T, L . = rom his _ yet welled freſh alas! Spenſer 8 is worſe than „ 
40 LUFFs v. *. ſor loof.) To kee cloſe w ay you a better feaſt never behold, A x, Thy nei hb 4 . _ ; Dryden, 
6 . | 3 ep clol ; , ighbour has remov'd | 
the wind. Sea term. 90 FOO __—_ en friends; ſmoke and /xkewarm Few hands will rid the may © 28 HIER . 

4 Contract your ſwelling ſails, and I to wind. | Is your perfection. 17 | If God intended not the preciſe oft of every öngle 
Tr L. e athiog the body in /utewarm water —— A 
0 UGs UV, as ſaluecan Saxon to Ill . advantage to contemperate hot A 4 h A h 0 great * : | | a I. 1 Grew 
EST Gerad 8 „to pull; ? nd tharp humours, The poring ſcholiaſts mark ; | 

F 5. 1 | ediſh 8 the hollow of the hand, ] Whence is it but from thi iſeman s Surgery. Wits, who, like owls, fee only in the dark 3 
1455 - ale or drag; to pull with rugged | water, which alone diſtils „Ke. grid that Wears er-houſe of books in ev'ry head p 
855 "SS A _ | a ge by . 
v * di | 85 5 __ will not diſtil from ſalt of eee | * K 188 Fa by {from the noun, ] +6 
un yon 2 82 this TY : 2 x . | 7 eva 2 Cana — goods irregularly, * 
ervants from your ſides. | 2+ Indifferent; not ardent ; not . o we muſt have ſo much ſtuff Jumbered 
| | . 11. a not . together, that not the y 
: 7 Thy bears a e ee Shakſpeare, 60 ry — 1 1 is an obedience | al. „that not the leaſt beauty of N can 
Thou Jagged indeed, and wounded very ill. Hud! name of , that it merits not the | To L.U'MBER, . r 
4 ge art 0p LING OA wk Wee». : This a is a mighty virtue Dryden. | burdened with bis 525 — N my 
: ug ſaints by th' ears? Hudibras In /ukewgrm patri | 1 ; l 
See him drag his feeble legs about : , OM POR. Addiſon. Firſt let them run at lage, 
- Like heals enk . * 3 by — ak? adv.¶ from the adjective, ] Nor lumber. o'er the mead$, nor croſs the wood: 
. hedges. Dr 1. With moderate warmth. Tree! | 1 Dryden, 
. zder. |, With indifference. OT Ni MINARY, 2. J. [luminare, Lat. lumi- 
A cyaick's beard, and {vg him by the hai Lu'szwaARM naire, Fr.] Expo 5 v 5 
ither every ſiagle animal {; F . Se 1. . [from lukewarm.) 1. A | bod ich oi r 
Sbole repreſentation, ot Alf 4 muſt convey a | 1 Moderate or pleaſing heat. | | Any body which gives light. 
image : they mult divide the | 2, Indifference; want Ihe great /umina pager) e 
— amongſt them, and ſo Jug off every one his | Some ki nce; want of ardour. Diſpenſes light from far. - ry. vr 3. 
. | n me kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation | 2+ Any thing which wines } i n. 
2. "To Luc out. To draw a ſword, in b CC * King Charles, | Sir Joh 05 gires intelligonee. . 1 
leſque language in bur Lea. defect of zeal is /ukewarmneſs, or coldneſs in | N of wr I know not upon what Bale = 
| 28 | 10 igion; the exceſs is inordinate heat and ſpiritual riage. pied in his face, unde 9 ya | f 
1 * 4 Hollen. 
Spratt. | 3. Any one that inſtructs mankind, wh 


„But buff and beltmen never know theſe 5 
No time, nor trick of law, their Qi 5 Haag d | 
+ ICH , action bars o dry your chaff and ſtubble, give fi f 
hey will be Neurd, or they lug out and cut. Dryd. real of your ſaction, and reproach - vn with fake. re = * and the weight and 
7 » had been reſerved for a late happy 


v. n. To drag; to come heavily : warmne/s. * Haut | 
perbapy only miſprinced for lags, eur. v. 8. [/als, Daniſh; 4, Lat nnen 
Likes fon is ale; ton dai $: 1 own pitch, 1. To compole to by a pleaſing ſound, | I · v MINA'T1ON, 2. . from lu Bentley. 
be bee bein teh. „ , A grate fream, whoſe murmuring waved n 
t in e I -cag m, whoſe murmuring wave did play” Lv Winne . 
4 Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a found * . n e le 
18 ; emitting lighgt. 


To /ult him ſoft aſlee ; | 
f | eep, that by it lay. F. 
Such ſweet an ded nmekk "2 


1. A kind of ſmall fiſh,” | _ 
R Fire burneth wood, making it firſt /umihour, then 


They feed on ſalt unmerchantable 5 ilch | 
Aims 26s ol fri hards, tag | To ali he daughters of black and br ou 
2. * Scotland. ] 1 f . hull'dby 1 hep. 5 wg Murs AE, neee. 
3. Lug, a land meaſure”; a pole or pe: Fam 3 „a firſt convex divides cox 
That ample pit, yet far n lark. 2 To compoſe; to quiet; ta put e The nne — 69a 888 
Fer the large leap which Debon did compel ge) 2 find re not be his hap, WO 75 1 ct — e 
| peace im in her flow ry! [ee be lumineus q Not from ti 
| | r flow'ry W netelſty of natur na cauſes, has 


1 


- 


2. Enlightened, | 2 


= 
LUMP. 


; Na v. 4. To take in the 


heavy; 
— — 
. 


De taken tardy, when they night-tric 


Philoſophers ang vainly ſtrove | 
Ja envy LN maſt to move... Dryden 


— 3 7 1 
L UM 2 


Earth may, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day, 
"Travelling eaſt 3 and with her part averſe; - 
From the ſun's beam, meet night ;, her other part 
Still /uminous by his ray. lton's Paradiſe Las. 
3. Shining; bright. „ 4 
The moſt /zminour of the priſmatick colours are 
yellow and orange ; theſe affect the ſenſes more 
than 1 reſt _ 1 ' Newton. 
ns. f pe, atc : , ? Fay 
1. A ſmall maſs of any matter. 
The weed kal is by the Egyptians uſed firft for 
fuel, and then they cruſh the aſhes into /umps like 
a ſtone, and fo fell them to the Venetians. Bacon. 
© Without this various agitation of the water, how 
could /zmps of ſugar or ſalt caſt into it be ſoperfealy 
diſſol ved in it, that the lumpt themſelves totally diſ- 
appear? 2 De. 
A wretch is pris ner made; | 
Whoſe fleſh torn off by /amps, the rav'nous foe 
1n morſels cut. ; Tate. 
Ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, 
Were ſorted well, with dumps of amber laid * 
To conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate union 
with an infinite being, and by that union receiving 
of ideas, leads one into 25 4 thoughts, as a 
<ountry-maid would have an infinite butter- 
print, the ſeveral parts whereof being applied to her 
{irmp of butter, left on it the figure or idea there 
was preſent need of. Locke, 


Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted /ump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy — . 
Why might there not have been, in this great maſs, 

huge of ſolid matter, which, 3 any 

form or order, might be jumbled together? Coil. v. Bur. 

3. Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 5 


Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion' 
Into what pinch he pleaſe. '', - Shakſpeare, 
It is rare to — ay qr wh — ry 
copper, iron, gold, ſilver, lead, tin, iſ⸗ 
2 * lump. _ Pp ee 
. ne ole together 3 8. 
bl If my readers will not go to ** of buying 
my papers by retail, they may buy them in the 
mp. 1 Addiſon. 
| her epidemical vices are rife and predominant 
only for a ſeaſon, and muſtgot be aſcribed to human 
"nature in the Jump. | | nt 


The principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties are | 
R of being 
Swift. 
grols, 


| 
: 
| 


Rigmatized in a lamp. under the notion 


withont attention to particulars. 
Bebo mane ob: l 


e's Par. 


Boccalini, in his political balance, alter laying* 


France in one ſcale, Throws Spain into the » 
which wanted but very little of being a counter- 
12 the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if 
Spain of irfelt weighed 
ſueceſs when the ſeveral parts of the 


monarchy were 
lumped in the fame ſcale. + 


en. 1. J. {hog and #6.) Afort of 


| Loni NG. adj, [from . Large; 


Lo'uris fl. /. I from lump.] 


groſs; dull; unactive; bulky. 


Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, 
* 487 Arb 2 lumpiſh. er Nah. 
' 43 via 18 ; v melanc . P 
, . Love is all ſpirit: fairies ſooner ma | 
2 
Than wez we ate too dull and mp Cu Ming. 
Little terreſtrial partides ſwimming init after the 
 groffeſt were funk down, which, by their heavineſs 
and ip figure, made their way more ſpeedily. 
Gs | : ; | 7 . ; Burnet. 
Ho dull and how inſenſfible a beaft 
Ts man, who yet wou's lord it o'er the reſt? 


All men's honours | 


well, they could not fail of 


* 
* 


9 
4 5 04 
* 
8 
- 


Lv'mprenty. adv. [from lunßiſb.] With 
heavineſs ; with ſtupidity. 
Lu'MPISHNESS. % . [from Jumpi/o.] 
Stupid heavineſs, | 
Lu'mery, adj. [from lump. ] Full of lumps ; 
full of compact maſſes. 
One of the beſt ſpades to dig hard lumpy clays, 
but too ſmall for light garden mould. Mortimer. 
Lu/nacv. ./. {from luna, Lat. the moon. ] 
A kind of madneſs influenced by the 
moon ; madneſs in general, | 
Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a 
dark houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the rea- 
ſon why they are npt ſo puniſhed and cured is, that 
the /unacy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are in 
love too. Shakſpeare's As you like it. 
Your kindred ſhun your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ſtra nge lunacy. Shakſpeare. 
There is difference of Junacy: I had rather be 
mad with him, that, when he had nothing, thought 
all the ſhips that came into the haven his, than 
with you, who, when you have ſo much coming in, 
think you have nothing. . * Suckling. 
Lu'nar. 
Lvu'nary. tin. 
1, Relating to the moon. 
. They that have reſolved that theſe years were but 
| Junary years, viz. of a month, or Egyptian years, 
tf eres TIP 8 f 
en we uponourglobe*s laſt verge ſhall go 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 
And on the unf world ſecurely pry. Dryden, 
2, Being under the dominion of the moon. 
They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and 
ſome lunar, and ſuch like toys put into great words. 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The figure of its ſeed much reſembles a horſe- 


ſboe, which Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a 
ſignification, and raiſed the ſame unto a /unary repre- 
ſentation. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


Moonwort. 
Then dprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 
e mg 
rom {nary diſtilling. ayton's id. 
Lu'nATED. adj. Tfrom luna, Lat.] Formed 


like a half moon. 2 
Lu'xaTiCk. adj. [{unaticus, Lat.] Mad; 
by the 


having the imagination influ 
- moon, 
Bedlam beggars, from low fa 


ra g 
Enfolce their chai y. | 
Lu'naTicx. »./. A madman. 
The lunatiet, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: | 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
The madman. | Shak 


lam within theſe ſeven years ; becauſe not above one 
in about one thouſand five hundred have done ſo. 
eee 
the b ance, | 
The ſot a hero, /unatick a king. Pope. 
The reſidue of the yearly profits ſhall be laid out 


thereon an 
 tunalicks. SER 9 Swift. 
Luxx rioR. 2. /. { lanaiſon, Fr. luna, Lat.] 
The revolution of the moon, - | 
If the /unations be obſerved for a of nine- 
teen years, which is the cycle of the moon, the 
ſame obſervations will be verified for ſucceeding 
cycles for ever, | - Holder on Time. 
LuxcH wo [Min/berw derives it 
Lu'nCaeoN. om Jouja, Spaniſh ; 
Teutonick. It probab 


clutch: or clanch.] As muc 
hand can hold, 


comes from 
food as' one's 


4 


! 4. lungire, French. lunaris, 


I dare enſure any man well in his wits, for one in 
the thouſand that he ſhall not die a /unatick in Bed. | 


| 


, 


aleigb. 


q 


Lu'x Ax T. u. /. ¶lunaria, Lat. lunaire, Fr.] 


4 


—_— 
Sometimes with /unatick bans, ſometimes with | 
Shakſpeare. 


4 


in purchaling a piece of land, and ia building | 
— hoſpital rn | 


. 


. {nt hefp, "6 Ges 


| 


| N 


| 


| 


| 


ö 


* 


. 


E 


LUR 
When hungry thou ttood'ſt ſtaring, like an oaf, 
I ſliced the /uxcheon from the barley loaf ; 
With crumbled bread I thicken'd well the meſs. 


Cay. 
LuNs. u. /. luna, Lat. 
1. Any thing in the ſhape of a half moon. 
A troop of Janizaries ſtrew'd the field, 
Fall*n in juſt ranks or wedges, /znes, or ſquares, 
Firm as they ſtood. | Waits, 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
The French ſay of a man fantaſtical or 
whimſical, IIa des lunes. - Hanmer, 
Beſtrew them 
Theſe dangerous, unſafe lunes, i' th* king; 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall: the office 
Becomes a woman beſt. Shakſpeare. 
. Aleaſh: as, the lane of a hawk. 
LUNE'TTE. a. J {French.] A ſmall half 
moon. | ; 
Lunette is a covered place made before the cour. 
tine, which confifts of two faces that form an angie 
inwards, and is commonly raiſed in foſſes full of 
water, to ſerve inſtead of a fauſſe braye, and to diſ- 
pute the enemy's paſſage : it is fix toiſes in extent, 
of which the parapet is four. Trevoux. 
LuNGs, 2. /. [lungen, Sax. long, Dut.] 
The lights; the part by which breath is 
9 and expired. 
ore would I, but my lunga are waſted ſo, 
That firength of h is utterly denied me. Shai /. 
The bellows of his Jungs begin to ſwell, 
Nor cen the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryden. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lung:; 
I could nothalf thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
Dryden. 5 
Lo“ xD. adj. [from lung.] Having 
lungs; having the nature of lungs; 
drawing in and emitting air, as the lungs. 
in an animal body, WERE. 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
While the lung d bellows hiſſing fire provoke. 


| Luxe-crown. adj. [Jung and grown, 


The lungs ſometimes grow faſt to the ſkin that 
lines the breaſt within; whence ſuch as are detained 
with that accident are /ung-grown. Harvey. 

Lux ,wo r. 2. /. { pzlmonaria, Latin]. A 
plant. * | Miller. 
Lu n130'LAR, adj. [ Juniſolaire, Fr. luna and 
ſolaris, Lat.] Compounded of the revo- 
lution of ſun and moon. x 
Lux r. . /. ¶ lonte, Dut.} The matchcord 
with which guns are fired. 
Lu'ring. . J. ¶lupin, Fr. lupinus, Lat.] A 
kind of pulſe. | 
| Ithas a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe em- 
3 riſes the pale, which afterwards turas 
nto a pod filled with either plain or ſpherical ſeeds : 
the leaves grow like fingers upon the 2 
4 | ler. 
When would undertake any excellent 
piece, he uſed to diet himſelf with peas and /upines, 
that his invention might be quick and refined, 
5 ; Preacbam on Drawing. 
Where ſtalks of /upines grew, 
NTT... 
e of the golden year. 8 
Lunch. 2. J Ser word Þ derived by 
_ Skinner from {ourche, a game of draughts, 
much uſed, as he ſays, among the Dutch; 
ourche he derives from arca; ſo that, I 
ſuppoſe, thoſe that are loſt are left in 
lorche, in the lurch or bex ; whence the 
uſe of the word, ] $9 | 
„ leave in the Luncn. To leave ina 
forlorn or deſerted condition; to leave 


phe , © 1" 
* 4 
1 De 


\ 
1 — 
s : YH 9 


Sh PS | 
4 Ye. 1 


Will you now to peace incl 
And Javguith in hl main , ; 
And leave us in the lg bd. 


L UR LUS LUS | 
tf thouꝰ rt f differen ch h, 0 288 ö : ® | : ; : , 
« Lee ergo 8 — * 1 4 To attract; to entice; to Luo adi. ¶ luſche, Fr.) Idle; lazy; worth. 


Have a care hqw you keep company with thoſe es : 
that, when they find themſelves — — will | © As when a flock Lu'sx18H, adj, [from laſh.) Somewhat 
ſeave their friends in the Jurch. L' Eftrange. 2 de. . 6 my though very Fee remote, inclinable to lazineſs or indolence. 
3 ; , | F P Fe 
es 8 n 80 moon. of Fe Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, /ur'd Lu'srisn LY. adv. [from Inſeiſh ] Lazily , 
baſe to take advantage of their ſimplicity and cre- With ſcent of living carcafſes. Milton, indolently. 
dulity, and leave them in the lurch Rt laſt, Arbuth A man ſpentone day in labour, that he might paſs | Lu'sK18H nes8., . h [from Juftiſh.) A 
Filets about town had a deſign to caſt us ont of the ex 3 —— 1 12 diſpoſition to lazineſs. 8 penſer. 
, 7 - | * 5 3 . . 
ON wart and IN vs in the Aae ot an many days as he could. Temple. | LusolkIous. adj. [lgſorius, Lat.] Uſed in 
To LURCH. wv. #. ¶ leeren, Dutch her Should your /zre play ; ſportive, ; 
20 LU V. . l eng » Or rather From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots Things more open to exception, yet unjuſtly con- 
from the noun. : Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, demned as unlawful; ſuch as the /rforious lots, 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks. | Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſon, dancing, and ſage-plays. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
I , pray you pix age - play Pp 
1 myſelf, ſometimes leaving goodneſs on my leſt Volumes on ſhelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, Lu'sov. adj. [/uſorias, Lat.] Uſed in play. 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am AG do ag err ka wry Gay. There might be many entertaining contrivances, 
fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Shakſpeare. Lu'RI D. 4 [ luridus, Lat.] Gloomy; Gil- | for the inftrudtion of children in geometry and geo- 
2. To lie in wait: we now rather uſe mal. ot uſed, graphy, in ſuch alluring and /u/ſory methods, which 
5 | . Slow ſettling o'er the /urid grove, would make a moſt agreeable and N impreſſion. 
While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood | Unuſual darkneſs broods. | Thomſon. Watts on the Mind. 
lurching opon the ground, and flew away with the | To LVURk. v. 2. [probably /urch and Jurk | LUST, ». / [lope, Sax, luft, Dutch, ] 
| blk, | L'Eftrange. are the ſame word. See Luxch.] To| I. Carnal deſire. . 
J Luxck. v. @. I lurcor, Latin. ue in wait; to lie hidden; to lie cloſe, | _ Thisour court, infeRted n 
1. To devour ; to ſwallow greedily. - Far in land a ſavage nation dwelt | ; FIOTQUE inn, TPICUTLIM ANG 2 x 
: Too far off from great cities 2 hinde buſineſs That never taſted grace, nor goodneſs feltz oe ee. mean 
. 8 TOP 1750 an a grac'd palace. f Shakſpeare. 
or too near /urcherh all proviſions, and maketh | But like wild beaſts, urg ing in loathſome den, ; - 
ET ad Pr Luft, and rank thoughts. Shakſpeare. 
every thing dear. Bacon, | And flying faſt as roebuck through the fen, Th ; , he | 
Ta defeat; to diſappoint. A word now | All naked. e e fog 
So a ns Milbrook /urkerh between two hills, a village of eſh, making no conſcience to get baſtards. A bot. 


_ uſed only in burleſque, [from the game When a temptation of /u/f aſſaults thee, do not 


ſome eighty houſes, and borrowing his name from a 


lurch. mill and little brook running there through. Carew. reſiſt it by diſputing with it, but fly from it, that is, 

| ] He waxed like a ſea; They lay not to live by their worke, ? think nor at all of it. Taylor's Holy Living. 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, But theeviſhly loiter and /xrke. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. | 2, Any violent or irregular deſire. 

He lurcht all ſwords o“ th' garland. Shakſpeare. If ſinners entice thee, conſent not; if they ſay, I will divide the ſpoil ; my 4 ſhall be ſatisfied 

God never deſigned the uſe of them to be conti- let us lay wait for blood, let us /urk privily for the upon them. , Exodus. 

nua g by putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as] innocent. Proverbs. The ungodly, for his own I/, doth perſecute the 


— 


ſhould fo quickly fail and /arch the expectation. The wife, when danger or diſhonour lurks, | r: let them be taken in the crafty wilineſs the 
% . South, Saſeſt, and ſeemlieſt by „ Ing ſtays. Milton = ined. ; Y | hy 
. e 


This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or Virtue was repreſented by Hercules: he is drawn 


© durch the ſincere communicant. South, | The lurking gold the fatal tree. Dryden, | offering to ſtrike a dragon; * dragon are meant 
; 7 To ſteal privily; to filch; to pilfer. N The king vnſeen 1 all manner of 4%. eacham on Drawing. 
Teen =. / (from fark) | e noe eee dp Dips 
1. e IO to ſteal, or to betray I do not irt in the N. I am not wholly ou. flap, 1 Hope 
or entrap, | unknown to the world: I have ſet my name at] 3, Vigour; active er; luſtineſs, Not 
eee een 5 
* is Flag dhe ſcudding Zurcber flies 3 LURKER, . / [from lark. thief that Trees will ater, and bear better fruit, if 
Whilſt ey'ry honeſt tongue Stop thief _— lies in wait. | | youput ſalt, — ut prev th or blood, to the root: 
2. A dog that watches for his ante ” | Lu'gx1 LACE. #, J. [lurk and place.] 2 cauſe may be, the increaſing the /x/f or ſpirit of 
I candot repreſent thoſe worthies more naturally | Hiding place; ſecret place. 2 To er al | * 2 8 
than under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up Take 1 of all the /urkingplaces where 7 RO | 
of finders, /urchers, and ſetters. Tater, he hideth bimſelf. ; | x Samuel, | 1, To delire carnally, ; 
2: [Tr. A I EE L's cos. adi, from delicious, ſay ſome ; Inconſtant man, that loved all he ſaw, 
3. [ larco, Lat.] glutton; a gorman- 7 geliciaus, lay A ee ee A 
dizer, Not uſed, | | but Sinner more probably derives it from | T 125 oy 2 my f lid love, Roſcommon. 
Luxx. . % [lexere, Fr. bore, Dut.] || ruin, corruptly pronounced. * Giving eee fp WE EW" AA 
1. Something held out to call a hawk. | 1. Sweet, ſo as to nauſeate. - | them to whom he gave, but becauſe he /ufed to give. 
My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 2. Sweet in a great degree. „ Oe | a. Siqney, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd, The food that to him now is as cl as loches, | The Chriſtian captives in chains could no way 


For then ſhe never looks upon her /ure. Shakſpeare, | ſhall ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida, Shat/peare. | move themſelves, if they ſhould unadviſedly 7 0 her 
* . 


This luxe ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this fame Wich brandiſh'd blade ruſh on him, break his | liberty. 


- and way pools draw, at one thaw or other, ſome 4 1 glaſs, laſek | BA * Fu 3. To liſt; to like. Out of uſe. c 
dirds to ſtrike upon it. acon's Henry v1. ed the Iaſcious liquor on the ground. Milton. ir eyes ſwell with fatneſs ; and they do even 
A great eſtate to an heir, is a lure to all the birds Blown roſes hold thei, ſweetneſs to the laſt 1 G 5 , 4 Plalms, 


f of * 0 about to ſeize on him. Bam. And raifins kee their lu cious native taſte. den, To have irre ular diſ tions Or deſi 
1 ' wy YU | WF & | tres. 
CE e es Sl teas] a ET En Ra 
. 4 1 3 with m in wun ne: a r f Iſrael alſo wept, and faid, Who ve 
| Den bam. ] ſome gainful purchaſe. n South. fleſh . 2 ot Nee. 


5 A falc'ner Hehry is, when Emma hawks ; [ I 5 | 1 hl 10 Wi 
"With Her of tartels, mai the Price. Lv'sciovsLyY, adv. [from luſcious. Sweet | The ſpirit that dwelleth in us /ufteth to fy 5 


2, Any enticement; any thing that promiſes | | *) 8 „ Bey. Hang - [from luſcious] Im- | Lu'sTF UL, adj. [lf and full.) — * 
— manghave with a ſmile made ſmall accounr'| moderate ſweetneſs, 1. Libidinous; having irregular defires, 
8 Of beauty, and her lures, eaſily ſcorn'd n f Lan chere be a greater indulgence in God, than to | wig uy rerewar eg acl Long POR JN 
All her on worthier things intent? Milion. nn . bl nnn. 
T J nel eo Ren a eee 
CCC 
7 Lunz. v. 2. [from the nouh,] To call] Tenn k. 8. J. Llabas, cervarius Lav] A eee 5 unennng Rant. 


Thence his I ful orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 


1 1 „ Dun. c oIneT Tx 11 10 hol I 
| 1 — bear one that lured loud and hin, 1 | Lus n. ach. Of a dark, deep, full colour, 1 "iſe, n e Wu 
ha — offence, as if fortewtinrhad broken, | oppoſite to pale and faint ; from lache. Luis 14 Tfrom Ia B. 
or hora diflocated-in my ear, and immediatel —4 | | _ hdr e n././{fron . I 
a ringin oe jo £249, $55 $4 acorn, * Ho | and luſty the graſs looks? how n? * | thy 6 7 % 150 ba | 
Vor. IL | | | FO 4 e | Shatſpeare, K 1 Pu 


| 


- Lv'srines., 


' Gy? STILY, adv, 


Lv'vrzaL. adj. (ifrale, Fr. fred, 1 Lat.] 


LosrRATTIOR. 2. / 
io, Lat.] ' Purification by water. 


do overthrow; yet thereby he eſtabliſheth the doc- 
wine of /ufrgtions, amulets, and charms. Breton. * 


. And boly water for Iuſtration bring. 


. Putze the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs ; 


, 


1. Brightneſs; ſplendour; glitter. 


Fe 


a The doubling lifires dance as GT as ſhe. Pope, 


LU.S 


+-/; (from lofy.] Vigour) | 
19 $TIHOOD, ly ſpriz htline s; corporal 
ality, Net in uſe. 
A goodly perſona 
Now in his freſheſt flower of Iufhybed, * 
Fit to inſlame fair lady with lee 8 »FY Spenſer. 
Reaſon and reſpe&t 
5 Make livers pale, and /»flibcod deject. Shakſpeare. 
I'll prove it on his body; 
| Defpight his nice . and his active practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of Hb. Shak/p. 


[from lufty.) Stoutly ; 
with vigour ; with mettle... _ 
I determine ta fight JA for him. Shahſpeare. 


Now, 7 N , 
| Let's tune and to it luftily a while. ' Shalſpeare. 
|  Barbaroffa took upon him that painful journey, 
, which the old king /u//ily Peter, Knolles. 
Te] He has fought J Tor hex, and deſerves her. 
Saut berne. 
Los TI x Ess. 4. /. [from .] Stoutneſs; 


ſturdineſs; ſtrength; vigour of wh 
"Freſh Clarion being ready dight, 
Ht with good ſpeed began to take his flight 
Over the telds in his Frank luftineſs. Spenſer. 
Where thete is fo great a prevention of the ordinary 
time, it is the /uftineſs of the child; but when it is 
lefs, it is ſome indiſpoſition of the mother. Bacon, 
: Cappadocian llaves were famous for their Hine, 
and being in good liking, were ſet on a ſtall to ſhew 
the good habit of their body, and made to play tricks 
... before the N to ſhew their activity and ſtrength. 


Dryden's Perfius, 
| Lu'sTLess, ad jj. [from al.] Not vigorous; 
weak. penſer. 


U ſſed in pocke allen. 


His beiter parts by /x/fral waves refin'd je 
More pure, and nearer 4 =thereal mind. : Garth. | 


Job's religious care | 
His ſons aſſembles, whoſe united prayer, 
Like fweet perfumes, from golden cenſers riſe; 
He with divine /frations ſanQifies, Sandy . 
That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems a conceit * 
tive unto himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour 


Should lo's prieſt command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand ; 
Through deſerts they would ſeek the ſecret ſpring, | 
ryden. 
What were all their /»frations but ſo many 
 folemn purifyings, to render both themſelves and 
4 their ſacrifices acceptable to their gods? Sculb. 
By ardent pray 'r, and clear /ffration, 8 


Impute no mortal can be hold Apollo, 
Luk ras. 2. 13 [luftre, Fr.] 


* Prior. ; 


You have one eye left to ſte ſome miſchief on him. 
eſt it fee more, prevent it z out, vile geily ! 
here is thy /zffre now ?* bakſpeare. 

To the ſoul ume doth perfeQion give, 


; And adds freſh /xfire to her beauty ſtill. Davies. 
The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 
Tn all its Are, to the: nooaday ſKy. Adi] iſon. 


Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe | poor eyes, 
Where now without a boaſt ſome 1 . 
15 longer ſhall their little honours keep, 

ut only be'sf 'ufe to read or weep. | Privr, 

All nature laughs, the groves are freſh call fair, 

ſun's mild rr warms the vital air. Is o 
2. A ſconce with lights. „ 
'Ridotta lips, aod.dauces dil ſhe ſee | oY 


—— 


minence ; tenow nu. | 
His anceftors continued about 83 F years, 2 
ae. vichout obſcuriiy chan with any great . 


I uſed to wonder how A man of birth and ſpirix |. 
* endure to be wholly iolignificant and obſcure | 


in his own. 


by 3 


io a foreign country, when be Naum. with * an 1 Ader N ouly by its  [uxcuriancy 'T 


Bo themſelves when he did ſing, 


[ fuftration, Fr. lyftra- ö 


pe. 1 
* 
FS. 
> _ 


LUX 


4. lere Lubre, Fr. laftrum, Lat.] "Te! 


ace of five years, 

Ang, 1. J. from luſtre.] A mining 
ge 6 commonly pronounced /uteftring. 
Lo'srRroVS.. adj. [from Juftre.) Bright ; ; 

ſhining ; luminous. 
Nabe heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, good 
ſparks and [uftrows. hakſpeare. 


The more /uftrous the imagination is, it filleth 
and fixeth the better. a Bacon. 


Lu'sTworT. 2. J. la and wort.] An 
herb. 
Lu'sTY. adj. luftig, Dutch.] 
vigorous; healthy; able of body. 
This /zfy lady came from Perſia late, 
7 She with the Chriſtians had cacounter'd oft. Spenſer. 
If Jay love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Shak, 
We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 
Lufty as health, come ruddy to the Bela, bs 
And there purſue the chace, Otway, 


Lu'TANIST, 2. J [from lute.] One who 
plays upon the lute. 
LuTAa'r10US, adj. [/utarits, Lat.] 
1, Living in mud. 
2, Of thecolour of mud. 
A ſealy tortoiſe-ſhell, of the /utarious kind. Grew, 


LUTE. #./. [th, lut. Fr.] 
1. A ſtringed inſtrument of muſick, 


Orpheus with his Jute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 


Stout; 


Shakſpeare. 
May mult be drawn with a ſweet countenance, 
upon his head a garland of roſes, i ia one hand a /ute. 


Peacham. 
In a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain | 
Let the warbling late complain. f p. ope., 
A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without 
rupture, but at the ſame time cannot exert its elaſti- 
Arbuthnot., 


Y 


cit 
Li of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 
Lave-whiſp'ring woods, and /ute-reſounding waves. 
Dunciad. 
from lat, Fr. lutum, Lat.] A compoſi- 
2 like clay, with which chymiſts cloſe 
up their veſſels. 
Some temper /ute, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 
" Thefe furnaces ere, and thoſe approve. Garth. 
Toe LuTE; v. 4. [from the noun, ] To 
cloſe with lute, or chymiſts clay, 
Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover of 
iron well dated, after the manner of the . 
acon. 


Iron may be ſo heated, that, being cloſely luted 
in a glaſs, it ſhall conſtantly retain the fire. #i/kins. 


Lu'TULENT. adi. tn Muddy; 
turbid. 


To 285 e [luxe Fr re, Lat.] 
To ATE. To put out of Joint ; to 
disjoint. 


. Conſider well the Iuxate joint) Anne way it 
flipped out; it requireth to be returned in the ſame 
manner. i, Wiſeman, 

Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 

; - Lux'd bis} Joint neck, aud ſpinal marrow bruis'd. 
(© Philips, 
Lor rio. 7. [from luxa, Latin. } 


1. The act of disjointing. 
2. Any thing disjointed, 


- The undue ſituation, or connexion. of parts, in 
fractures and /yxations, are to be rectiſied by chirur᷑- 
ical means. Heyer. 


LUXE. 5. , Fr. luxus, Lat.] Luxury 3 ; 


_ volupruouſneſs, Not uſed. 
The 
And all the various 


„ 


pou? r of wealth d try'd, | ; 
uxe of coſtly pride: © Prior. 


Lyxv'ztance, 1 *. /-. [from luxurians, 
LoxuRkIANK CF. Lat, 


abundant or wanton plenty or growth, 


Wy 


* 
of OO & 
F . 


6 | 


4 
' 


Exyberance ; || 


* 


I. VC 


Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateſt 


luxuriancy and profuſion, 


pecdator. 
While through the 3 robe th' alternate break 
In full /uxuriance ro Thomſon's Summer. 


Luxvu'siant. adj. ¶luxuridnt, Lat.] Ex. 
uherant ; ſup erfluouſly lenteous. 
A fluent and uxuriant ſpeech becomes youth wel, 
but not age. Bacon. 
The mantling vine gently creeps laxuriant. Ai, 
If the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his charac. 
ter to be ſo. Dryden. 


Prune the /uxuriant, the uncouth refine, 

But ſhow ne mercy to an empty line. Pope, 

To Luxu'RIlaTE. v. 2. [ luxrrior, Lat. 
To grow exuberantly; to ſhoot with ſu- 
perfiuons plenty. 


 Luxv'rovs. adj, ¶luxurieux, Er. Texuric/ur, 


Latin. 


1. Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 
2. Adminiſtring to luxury. 
Thoſe whom laſt thou ſaw'ſt 
In triumph, and /zxuriozs wealth, are they 5 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. Miltcs. 


| The\uxvurioue board, Ann, 
3. Luſtfui; libidinous.. 
She knows the heat of a Iuxurious hea: S 
Her bluſh is guilijneſs, not modeſty, . Shakſpeare, 
I grant him bloody, | 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceittul. Shakſpeare. 


4. Voluptuous; enſlaved, to pleaſure. 


Luxurious cities, where the noiſe 
Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs. 
5. Softening by pleaſure. 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe... 
6. Luxuriant ; exuberant, 
Till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reſtraint. Million. 
Luxu Rioustr. adv. [from Juxurions, | 
Deliciouſly ; voluptuouſly. 
Hotter hours you have 
Luxurionfly pick'd out. | Shakſpeare, 
Where mice and rats dei poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe luxur , were fed. 


Oryden. 
He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate; 
Nor day to night Juxurioꝶſy did join. Dryden. 


LU'XURY. 2 / [ /axare, old Fr. luxuria, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Lat.] 
1. Voluptuouſneſs; adtiftedneſ to plea- 
ſure, if | 
Egypt.with Aſſyria ſrove 
In wealth and /uxury. + Milian. 


Riches expoſe à man to pride and luxury, and a 
. fooliſh elation of heart. Spectator. 


2. Luſt; lewdneſs. 
Urge his hate ful /uxury, 
His beſtial appetite in change ot luſt, 


Wich ftretch'd unto their ſervants, davghters,wives. 


Shakfpearc. 

3. Luxuriance ; exuberance. | 
Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a 
fruitful ground, with che 9 of the trees will 
incorporate. Bacon. 


Er, 
He cut the fide of the rock for 2 cardenyand by 


lay ing on ĩt earth, turnithed out a kind of luxury for 


"a hermit. 


Addiſon. 


Lr. A very frequent termination both of 


names of places and of adjectiyes and ad- 
verbs. When ly terminates the name of a 
place, it is derived from leax, Sax. a 
feld. Gib/o,. When it ends an adjec- 
tive or adverb, it is conttacted from Iich, 


t As, beoftly, e: ; Plains 55 5 laiu- 


V. 
Lres NTHROPY,. n, 1 Lr e, Fr. 
Auxes and er9gancs, ] kind ok mad- 
neſs, in which men hade abe * of 


© wild beaſts. * 5 


LYM 
„ Me fees like a man in his fleep, and grows as | 
much the wiſer as the man that dreamt of a /ycan- 
threpy, and was for ever after wary not to come 
near à river. | Taylor. 
LYKE. adj. for Ike. Spenſer. 
Ly'1ng. participial noun, from lie, whether 
it ſignifies 7 be recumbent, or to ſpeak 
al{{y, or otherwiſe. | 
Je will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou 
wil Love me whipt for ng, and ſometimes I am 
whip! for holding my peace. | Shakſpeare, 
Many tears and temptations befal me by the /ying 
in wait of the Jews. Atts. 
Ly MTH. 2. /. [{ymphe, Fr. lympha, Lat. 
Water; tranſparent colourleſs liquor. 
When the chyle paſſeth through the melentery, it 
is mixed with the y, the moſt ſpirituous and 
elaborated part of the blood. Arbuthnut.” 
Ly'MPHATED, adj. {[ymphatus, Lat, J. Mad. 
| Didi. 
Ly/MPHATICK.2./. H mnphaligue, Fr. from 
Iympha, Lat.] 
The Hhympbaticls are ſlender pellucid tubes, whoſe 


cavities are contracted at ſmall and unequal diſtances : 


they are carried into the glands of the melentery, | 


LI R 
He never touched his /pre in ſuch a truly chro- 
matick manner as upon that occaſion. Arie. 
Ly'rICAL, I ad). | Hricus, Lat, lyrique, Fr.] 
Ly'R1CK. Pertaining to a harp, or to 
odes or poetry ſung to a harp; ſinging 
to a harp. 
All his trophies hung and acts enroll'd 
In copious legend, or ſweet Hie long, Milton. 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat 
of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in 
the numbers; in one word, ſomewhat of a finer 
turn, and more /yrica/ veiſe, is yet wanting, Dry, 
| Thelute neglected, and the iel mule, 
| Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 
And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe, Pepe. 
Ly'/xfcx. ./. A poct who writes ſongs to 
the harp. 


1 ; f The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the 
MAC Wooes int EET eee de | manner of the old Grecian /yricks, did not only 


2 * 
n 41 6 ” my 2 com poſe the words of his divine odes, but 44 e. 
. /, [Ort, Fr. Hrn, Lat. arp; to muſick himſelt. 4diſon. 
a muſical inſtrument to which poetry is,  Ly'gisT. 2. /. [byrifies, Late] A muſician 
by poetical writers, ſuppoſed to be ſung. ' who plays upon the harp. 
With other notes then to th' Orphean /pre, Mi, | His tender theme the charming /prif choſe 
My ſofteſt verſe, my darling He, | Minerva's anger, and the diretul woes N 
Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. Which voyagiag from 'Þroy the victors bore, Pope. 


rn 
receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from the & ⁰ναj u 
ducts, which dilutes the chylous fluid. Cbeyne. 
Upon the death of an animal, the ſpirits may 
ſiak into the veins, or /ymphaticks, and glandules. 
. Floyer. 
Ly'MPHEDUCT. 2. /. [/ympha and ductus, 
Lat.] A veſſel which'conveys the lymph. 
| The glands, OE 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which /ymphedutts, an art'ry, nerve, and vein, 
Involv'd and cloſe together wound, contain, Blackm:. 


LVND ENT TREE, 2, J. | lia, Lat.] A plant. 
LYNX. n. J. [Latin.| A ſpotted beaſt, 

remarkable for ſpeed and ſharp ſight. 
He that has an idea of a beaſt with ſpots, has 


but a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a /y7x. Locle, 


Priar, 


MAC 
Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, 
by compreſſion of the lips; as, 
mine, tame, camp: it is never mute. 
MaAcakoloN. 2. /. [macarone, Italian.] 
1. A coarſe, rude, low fellow; whence 
macaronick poetry, m which the language 
is purpoſely corrupted. 
Like a big wife, at ſight of lothed meat, 


Ready to travail; ſo 1 ſigh ard ſweat, 
- To hear this wacarco talk on in vain. 


Donne. 


2, [macaron, Fr.] A kind of ſweet biſcuit, | 


made of flower, almonds, KA and ſugar. 
Maca'w. z. / A bird in the Weſt-Indies, 
the largeſt ſpecies of parrot, 
MAcAw- TREE. 2... | 9 * 
A ſpecies of ee very common in the 
Caribbee Iſlands, where the negroes pierce the tender 
truit, whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor; and the body 
of the tree affords a ſolid timber, ſuppoſed 1 
to be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 
Mack. u. [mazga, Sax, mapa, Spaniſh.) 
1. An enſign of authority borne before 
le mightily upheld that royal-mace + + 
Which now thou beaf ſt. Fairy Queen. 


2. Lnaſſue, Fr. maſſa, Lat.] A heavy blunt: 


weapon; a club of metal. 
' 1 N 45 8 O murth'rous lumber! boy 
I. ay it thou thy leaden mace upon myboy r 
7 Phat plays thee muſick? * 1 Sbaßfpcare. 
„The turkith troops Fe with their ſey mi- 
tars and heavy iron Mares, made a molt bloody exe- 
« cutions© 1 . | 
Death with his mace petri fick ſmote. Milton. 
Wich his mace their-monarch ſtruck the ground; 
With inward trembling earth received the wound, 
And rifing ſtreams a ready paſſage found, © Dryden. 
The mighty maces with ſuck haſte deſcend,” 
They break che boyes, and make the armour bend, 


ayers i Dryden. 
TO BOTS OR en * ſpic 2 
Femin 
* 


- * © Knolkes. | 


— 


M AC 
without heat, wherein the ingredients 
are intended to be almoſt wholly diſ. 
ſolved. yy Quincy. 
The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and difſolut ion 
of the meat into a chyle. _ Ray on Crbation. 


Macg-REED. 2. J. [ Hpha.] An herb. 
Ma'cHINAL. adj, (from machina, Lat.] 
Relating to machines. Did. 


Ae 


The nutmeg is incloſed in a three ſold covering, oſ 
which the ſecond is mace: it is thin and membra- 
naceous, of an oleaginous and a yellowiſh colour: it 
has an extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable 
| ſmell, and a pleaſant, but acid and oleaginous taſte. 

flilPs Materia Medica. 
Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent 
ſudorifick : it is more effectual with a little mace 
added to it. Arbuthnot. 
MaAcEaA'LE, 1. /. | mace and ale. ] Ale ſpiced 
with mace, + £ 
I preſcribed him a draught of macrale, with hopes | 
to diſpoſe him to reſt. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
'MA'CEBEARER. 2. J. | mace and bear, ] One 
' who carries the mace before perſons in 
authority. | 
| 1 was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite to 
the mace-beaver, Spe dato r. 
To MACERATE. v. 3. [ nacero, Latin, 
, Materer, F rench, ] | 
1. To make lean; to wear away. 
Recurrent pains of the ſtomach, megrims, and 
other recurtent head-aches, macerare the parts, aud 
render the looks of patients conſumptive and pining, 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. To mortify; to haraſs with corporal 
hardſhips. een e 
Covetous men are all fools : for what greater folly | 
; can there be, or madneſs, than for fuch a man to 
| macerate himſelf when he need not? | Burton, 
| Oat of an exceſs of zeal they practiſe mortifica- 
| 


machiner, Fr.] To plan; to contrive. 
MAacHina'TtiON. . . [mathinatio, Lat. 
machination, Fr. from machinate,] Arti- 
fice; contrivance ; malicious ſckeme. 
= _ If you miſcarry, o 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machinatian ceaſes, Skakſpeare, 
O from thei machinations free, 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray; 
From thoſe who ip my wrongs agree, 
* my life theit engines lay? 
fruſtrate a! + ſtratagems of hell, 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought. Milton 
How were they zealous in reſpect to their tem- 


| th 


S andyr. 


1 vate machinationt; but in bleſſing and ſubmitting 
to their emperors, and obey ing them in all things 
but their idolatry. Ao 3 14k off .. 
MACHUYNE. u. {.:{machina, Lat. machine, 
Fr.] This werd is pronounced ma/beer. 
1. Any complicated work in which one 


tions; they macerate their bodies, and impair their 
health. $8) . Figats, | 
3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution, 
In lotioas in women's caſes, he orders two portions. { 
of hellebore macerated in twoa cotylæ of water. 


We are led to conceive this great machine of the 
world to have begn once in a ſtate of greater finipli- 
city, as to coneeiye a waich-to have been once in Its 


; OY py ; > N | Arbuthnot. | | fiſt materials. Burn 8 
Maca rio. . / | maceration, French; In a watch's finegrachine, 26 FE 
from mater ate. „ 1 Ne declare | 
* | 3 . Ho full the moon, how old the ear, 
1 The act of waſting, Or making lean, 2 Derive their ſecondary pow'r Jar. ee . 


2. Mortification ; corporal hardſnip. 


3. Materation is an infulion either with or 


— . 
— WR * 


* 1 
„ei C'S 


* 


* - 
i | | a 
F 


* 


poral governors ? Not by open rebellion, not by pri- 


part contributes to the motion of avother. 


From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior. | 


To MA'CHINATE, v. a. [ machinar, Lat. 


* 


1 
| 
| 


MAD 


2. An engine. 1 
In the hollow fide, 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And jron bowels Cuff the dark abode. Dryden. 
4 9 7 agency in poems. 4 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- 
natural, and eſpecially the macbires of the 25 
ES ope. 
- Macnr'nesy. 2. / [from machine.) 

1. Enginerv; complicated workmanſhip ; 
ſell· moved engines. 

2. The machinery ſignifies that part which 
the deities, angels, or demons, act in a 
poem. 79 Pope. 

Ma“ cHIxISsT. 2. /. ¶nachineſte, Fr. from | 
machina, Lat.] A conſtructor of engines 
or machines. 6 

Ma'cilzncy. 2. / {from macilent.] Lean- 
nels. Dick. 

MA'CILENT. adj. Inacilentus, Latin.] 

Lean. 

MaA'CKEREL. . J. [mackereel, Dut. nague- 
reau, Fr.] A fea fiſh. 

Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle ; 
gs whiting and mackerel, arew, 

La ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt ; 
And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſell, 
Except it were new milk or mackerel, King.. 

Soonet ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay, 


MACKEREL-GALE ſeems to be, in Dryden's 
cant, a ſtrong breeze; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, 
as is deſired to bring mackerel freſh to 


market. 
| They put up every ſail, 
The wind was fair, but blew a mrackrel-gale. Dryd. 
Ma'cROcos. 2. . [ macrocoſme, Fr. puerpe; 
and x4rwe. | The whole world, or viſi- 
ble ſyſtem, 1n oppoſition” to the micro- 
com, or world of man, | 
MacTa'Tion. 2. /. [mafatis, Lat.] The 
act of killing for ſacrifice, | 
MA'CUL A. u. J. [Latin.] 
1. A ſpot. 5 
And laſtly, the body of the ſun may contract 
fome ſpots or marule greater than uſual, and by 
- that means be darkened, | Burnet, 


2. {In phyſick.] Any ſpots upon the ſkin, 
on — in fevers or ſcorbutick 


' ſain; to ſpot. 
- Maculs'Tion. 2. /, [from maculate.] 
Stain; ſpot; taint, _ 5 


I will throw my glove to death himſelf, | 
That there's no maculation in thy heart, Shak/d. | 


Ma'cu LE. . J. [macula, Lat.] A ſpot x | 


ſtain, / | | 
MAD. adj. [xemaad, Sax. matte, Italian. ] 
1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in the 
. underſtanding; diſtracted; delirious 


without a fever. | . 
Alack, Sir, he is mad. 1 7 
Tische üüme's plague whenmadmen lead the blind. 
1 Shakſpeare, 


This muſick mads me, let it found no more; 
Por though it have help'd madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wiſe men mad. 


_ Cupid, of thee the poets ſung, - | 

Thy mother from the ſea was fpruvgs — 
. But they were mad to make thee young. Denbam. 
We muſt bind our paſſiens in chains, leſt like mad 
folks they break their locks and bolts, and do all the 


miſchief they can. Nayler. 
A beat, 2 at the ſtinging of a bee, ran like | 


mad: inte the and over-turn'd all the 
hives, 


Ma'DBRAINED. 


| ; 


_ Toa Ma'culare. wv. a. [maculo, Lat.] To | 


| ON te > | L' Eftrange. 


MAD 


Madmen ought not to be b l 
But who can help his frenzy ? os. 
But ſomè ſtrange graces and odd flights ſhe had, 


Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad. Pope. 


2. Exprefling diſorder of mind. 


His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour when alone. Mil. 


3. Overrun with any violent or unreaſona- 


ble deſire: with on, after, of, perhaps 
better for, before the object of deſire. 
It is the land of graven images, and they are mad 


upon their idols. eremiab. 


The world is running mad after farce, the extre- 
mity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is 
fallen upon dramatick writing. Dryden. 

The people are not ſo very mad of acorns, but that 
they ——— to eat the bread of civil perſons. 


Rymer. 


Holy writ repreſents St. Paul as making havock 
of the church, and perſecuting that way unto the 
death, and being exceedingly mad againſt them. 

| Decay of Fiety. 


4. Enraged ; furious. 


To Man. v. a. [from the adjective. ] To 


make mad ; to make furious ; to enrage. 
O villain! cried out Zelmane, madded with find- 

ing an unlooked- ſor rival. Sidney. 

This will witneſs outwardly, 

As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. Shakſpeare, 
This mads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 

Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. 

ryden. 


To Map. v. 2. To be mad; to be 


furious, | 

The madding. wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag d: dire was the noiſe 

Of conflicts! | Milton's Paradiſe L'ft. 
She, mixing” with a throng 

Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Dryd. 


Map. 2. /. [ma ðu, Sax.] An earthworm, 


Ainſworth, 


Ma'pamM. z. /. [ma dame, Fr. my dame. 
The term of compliment uſed in addreſs | 
to ladies of every degree. It was an- 
ciently ſpoken as in French, with the ac- 


0 


cent upon the laſt ſyllable, 


Certes, madam, ye have greatcabſeof plain. Se. 
. „once more you look and move a queen | 


Philips. 


Map BRAIN. 7 adj. [mad and brain.] 
iſordered in the | 


mind; hotheaded, © _ 
I give my hand oppos'd againſt my heart, 


He let fall his book, 
And as he ſcoop'd again to take it up, | 
This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 


Unto a madbrain 2 full of ſpleen, Sha ſpeare. | 
| h 


That down fell prieſt and book. Shakſpeare. 
Ma'pcar. 2. /. [mad and cap; either 


taking the cap for the head, or alluding 
to the caps put upon. diſtracted perſons 
by way of diſtinction.] A wadman; a 
wild hotbrained fellow, | 

That laſt is Biron, the merry madcep lord; 


Not a word with him but a jeit. Sbakſpeare, | 


The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world afide, 
And bid it paſs, Shakſpeare's flenry iv. 


To Ma'DDEN.'v, x. [from mad.] To be- 


come mad; to act as mad. | 
Thedog-ſtar rages, nay tis paſt a doubt 
All Yoddban or Patnatiad Iv Jet but; © 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 


They rave, recite, and madden round the land. Pope. | 
To Ma'pDzN. u. a. To make mad, 


Such med*ningdraughts of beauty, 


Az fora while o'erwhelm'd his raptut d thought. 
rapt 22 


ba | yon. | 
MAD DER. . /. 4 Sax. ] A plant. 
madder conſiſts of one ſingle 

leaf, which is cut into four or five ſegments, andex- 
ed at the top; the flower-cup afterwards be- 


The flower of t 


Els. 
2. Fury; wildneſs of — ; rage. 


1 


1 


ö 


. 


1 
1 


Mapx1'ts, 2. /. | 


1 


MAR 


joined together, containing ſeed for the moſt part 
ollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
ſurround the ſtalks in whorles. Miller. 
Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Hol. 
land: what the Dutch ſend over for medicinal uſe 
is the root, which is only dried; but the greateſt 
quantity js uſed by the dyers, who have it ſent in 
coarſe powder. BY Fa Hill, 
Madzrz. The participle preterit of nale. 
Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God ſhould be made manifeſt. 
| „n. 
The act of making wet. 
To all madęfaction there is required an 26427 Yookiy 
acon, 
To MAD EY. v. 3. | madefio, Latin.) To 
moiſten; to make wet. 
Ma'pGEHoWLET. 2. J. [baubo.] An owl. 
Ainſworth. 
Ma'pnous?. 2. /. [mad and houſe,| A 
houſe where madmen are cured or con- 
fined, | 
A fellow in a madbouſe being aſked how he came 
there > Why, ſays he, the mad tolks abroad are too 
many for us, and ſo they have mattered all the ſober 
people, and cooped them up here. I' Eftrange, 
Ma'pLy. adv. 6 mad.] Without un- 
derſtanding; furiouſly. | 
: He wav'd a torch aloft, and rad vain, 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile tram. Dryden. 
MAlDbMAR. 2. /. [mad and man.] A man. 
deprived of his underſtanding. 
They ſhall be like madmen, ſparing none, but 
ſtill ſporting. 2 Eſarass 
He that eagerly purſues any thing, is no better 


than a madman. L'Eftrange. 


He who ties a wadman's hands, or takes away his 
ſword, loves his perſon while he diſarms his frenzy. 


Southe- 
Ma'pxess. 2. , * mad, | 
1. Diſtraction; loſs of underſtanding ; per- 
turbation of the faculties. 

Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lune 
again: he ſo buffets himſelf on the forehead, that 
any madneſs T ever yet beheld, ſeemed but tameneſs 

and civility to this diſtemper. Shakfpeare. 
There are degrees of madneſt as of folly,” the diſ- 
ry jumbling ideas together, in ſome 8 
| ce. 


The power of God ſets to the raging of the 
ſea, and reſtrains the madneſt of ha people. 
Fr : 


ng 
He rav'd with all the madzeſs of deſpair, 
He roar'd,. he beat his breaft, aud tore his hair. 


s- 


Madrier, in war, is a thick plank armed with- 
iron plates, haviog a cavity ſufficient to receive the 
mouth of the petard when charged, with which it is 
applied againſt a gate, or other thing intended to be 
broken down, Bailey. 

Ma'balcak. . , [madrigal,. Spaniſh and. 

French, from mandra, Latin; whence it 

was written anciently mandriale, Italian. |. 

A paſtozal-ſong ; any light airy ſhort ſong. 

A madvigal is a little amorous piece, which con- 

tains à certain number of unequal verſes, not tied to 

; the ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or ſubtility of. 

| an epigram : it conſiſts of one ſingle rank of verſes, . 

and in that differs from. a canzonet, which conſiſts 

of ſeveral ſtrophes, which returg in he ſame. order 
and number, : Bailey. 

Birds ſing melodious madrigale. « 

His artful trains have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, Minn. 


Their tongue is ligbt and trifling in compariſon. 
oſ the Foglih.; . * Pg mn N 
and clegies, than herobck poetry... | Den. 
| Ma'bworT. 2. fe [mad an wuprt:JAnherb, 
Maxx. adv, It is derived from the Saxon 


— 


MA 

all famous; ætbelnere, famous for nobi- 
lity 
To M 
Ma'rrLER. u. 

meter. p | 
GAZ N E. 2. /. nagaxi 

9 Arabick mach/ar, a treaſure. 
1. A ftorchouſe, commonly an arſenal or 


armoury, or repoſitory of proviſions, 
If it ſhould appear fit to beſtow ſhipping in thoſe 


FFI. E. v. . To ſtammer. Ainſe. 
. [from the verb.] A ſtam- 
Ainſworth. 


magazine of all neceſſary proviſions and ammuni- 
tions. Raleigh. 
Plain heroick magnitude of mind 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, | 
And ſome are fent new forage to provide. Oryden. 
Uſeful arms in magazines we place, | 
All rang'd in order, and diſpoſ'd with grate. Pope. 
His head was ſo well ftored a dzine, that 
nothing could be propoſed which he was not maſter 
of. s A ; Locke, 
2. Of late this word has ſigniſied a miſcel- 
laneous pamphlet, from a periodical miſ- 
cellany called the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and publiſhed under the name of Sy/va- 
uus Urban, by Edward Cave. 


Mace. 1. J. [magus, Latin.] A * 
MAG GOT. . /. [magred, Welch; mille- 


peda, Latin; maðu, Saxon.) 
1. A (mall grub, which turns into a fly, 
From the ſore although the inſect flies, | 
It leaves a brood of maggots in diſguiſe. Cartb. 
2, Whimſey ; caprice ; odd fancy. A low 
ward... . , 4 5 450% 9 
Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce atfectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe ſummer flies, 55 
Have blown me full of maggot oſte ntation: 


1 do forſwear them. 1 
Hence ſorth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
a ruſſet' yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Sal ſpeare. 
_ T9 reconcile our late diſſenters, 8 
Our brethren though by other venters, 
Unite them and their diff rent maggots, 


She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the 


_ paſſion, . Arbutbnot. 


The itate of abounding with maggots, 
Ma'ccorTy,. ad}. { from magget. {3 _ 
1. Full of maggots. * | | 

To pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of thoughts 
with a maggey unſettled head, is as ridiculous as 
to think to write ſtrait in a jumbling coach, Norris. 
Ma'c1car. x from magick.] Attiog, 
or performed by ſecrer and jnvifible 
powers, either of natuze, or the agency 

of ſpirits, _-. I . 

1'll as ſignify what, in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected. 

They beheld unveiled the magical thield of your 
Arioſto, which dazzled the behalten with too much 
brightaels 3 they can no longer. hold up their arms, 


Win WM Dryden. 

Zy the iſe of a looking-glals,. and-certain/attire 
made of cambrick, upon her head, the attained to 
an evil art and magica/ force in the motion of her 
P a Tutler. 
MaeicALLx, adv. [from magical.] Ac- 


cording to the rites of magiek; by en- 


|: chantment. © 
In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the 


dne Theodarus lhouid ſucceed inthe empire. Camd, 
MA'GICK, J [magia, Latin. 


% 


Ma'ccoT1Nness. 2. / [from maggorty.] 


Gibſon's Camden. | 


| 
| 


me, French; from | 


harbours, it ſhall be very needful that there be a 


penſer. | 


Out of the ſides and back of the common cater- | 
pillar we have ſeen creep out ſmall magget?.' Ray. 


As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. Hudibras. | 
tender point; then he broke out into a. violent | 


2. Capricious; whimſical. A low word. 


of a magiſtery. 


[Macis rz RIALL v. adu.ſ from ma 


x 


MAG 
| of ſpirits : it was ſuppoſed that both good 
and bad ſpirits were ſubject to magick ; 
yet magick was in general held unlaw- 


ful: ſorcery ; enchantment. 
She once being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magich, Antony 
_ on his ſea- wing. Shakſpeare. 
hat charm, what magick, can over-rule the 
force of all theſe motives ? Rogers. 
2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. 
The writers of natural magick attribute much to 
' the virtues that come from the parts of living crea- 
tures, as if they did infuſe immaterial virtue into the 
part ſevered, Bacon, 
A'GICK. adj, 


1. Acting or doing by powers ſuperiour to 
the known power of nature ; enchanted ; 
necromantick, 

' Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 

And that diftill'd by magick lights 

Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 

Shall draw him on to his confuſion. =Shakſpeare, 
Like caſtles built by magick art in air, 

That vaniſh at approach, thoughts appear. 

Granville. 
2. Done or produced by magick. 
And the brute earth would lend her ner ves, and 
ſhake | | 
Till all thy magiek ſtructures rear'd ſo high, 
Were ſhatter'd into heaps. ; 
Maci'cian. 2. /. [ nagicut, Latin. ]. One 


crom ancer. J FEY a a 

| What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

; To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakſpeare. 
An old magician, that did keep 
Th” Heſperian fruit, and made the dragon ſleep ; 
Her potent eharms do troubled ſouls relieve, 
And, where ſhe liſts, makes calmeſt ſouls to grieve. 

e e 2 Waller 

There are millions of truths that a man is not 
concerned to know; as whether Roger Bacon was 

a mathematicianor a magician. Locke. 


MacisTE'RIAL. 44/. [from magiſter, Lat. 
1. Such as ſuits a'maſter, x 


6m— — — 


| King Charles. 
He bids him attend as if he had the rod over him; 


_] 4. — N * * 


2. Lofty; arrogant; 


5 Dryden. 
proud; inſolent; de- 


ſpotick. 550 | 
We are not mag terial in opinions, nor, dictator- 
like, obtrude our notions on any man. Brown. 

Preterices go a great way with men that take fair 
words and magifterial looks for current 133 

1 e ' Eftrange. 

Thoſe men are but trepanned whe are called to 
govern, being inveſted with authority, but bereaved 
of ry which is nothing elſe but to mock aud 
betray nem into a ſplendid and mag feria! way of 
being ridiculous.” | | South. 


3. Chymically prepared, after the manner 


Of corals are chiefly prepared the ground 
upon a marble, aud the magiferial to good pur- 
poſe in ſome. fevers : the dinctute is no more ha 
a ſolution of the magiferial ſalt, 


1 0 downright advice may be maltaken, as if it 
were ſpoken r | Bacon. 
Over their — and pipes, they claim and engroſs 
all wholly. to themſelves, ially cenſuring the 
wiſdom of all antiquity, Ig at eq. and 
; ing the world. | outh, 


new- 


a maſter, 


rial.] Haughtineſs ; airs o 
2 in matters of 


| 
ö 


7 


3/16 ene we im- 


* » - 4 * 
q .- of 


Such a government is paternal, not magiſterial. 5 


Grew, 
gifterial. | 
Arrogantly ; with an air of authority, 


Masseria 88. „ /; from mogife. 
falling of a ting, *agically: prepared, judged that | | 7. ji ogifte- 
| Pereinptorineſs is of two forts z the one a magi- - 
» the other a politive- | 


— 


Milton, | 


ſkilled in magick ; an enchanter ; a ne- | 


and uſes a magiferial authority while he inftrufts | 


Ma'GISTRACY, u. 


”* © 4 rout - ally ee 


MAG 


poſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other on 


their faith. Government of the Tongue. 
Ma'GISTERY. . ho [ magiſterium, Latin, ] 

Magiftery is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to 
ſignify ſometimes a very fine powder, made by ſolu- 
tion and precipitation; as of biſmuth, lead, &c. 
and ſometimes reſin and reſinous ſubſtances ; as 
thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the moſt genuine 
geceptation is to expreſs that preparation of any body, 
wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by the addition 
of ſomewhat, changed into a body of quite another 
kind; as when iron or copper is turned into cryſtals 
of Mars or Venus. - Nuincy. 

Paracelſus extracteth the magiftery of wine, ex- 
poſing it unto the extremity of cold; whereby the 
aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit be uncon- 
gealed in the centre. Brown. 

The magiſtery of vegetables conſiſts but of the 
more ſoluble and coloured parts of the plants thac 


afford it. Boyle. 
. [magiftratus,' Lat.] 

Office or dignity of a magiſttate. 
Vou ſhare the world, her ler, mene een 
Wealth, and felicity, amongſt you, friends. B. Jon. 
He had no other intention but to diſſuade men 
from magiſtracy, or undertaking the publick offices 


of ſtate. | | Brow. 
Some have diſputed even againſt magi/racy itiel!. 
| Atteroury. 


Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the divine 
prerogative, but it is an inſult upon magiſiracy and 
good government. Clariſſa. 

Ma'61STRALLY. adv, . ee low 
Latin, ] Deſpotically; authoritatively ; 
magiſterially. | 
What a preſumption is this for one, who will not 
allow liberty to others, to aſſume to himſelf ſuch a 
licence to conttoul ſo magiftrally ? Bramba!!. 


MA'GISTRATE. 2. /. [magifratur, Lat.] 
A man publickly inveſted with avthority; 
a governour; an executor of the Jaws, 
They chuſe their magiſtrate ! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece, Shakſpeare, 
[ treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments Which 
magiſtrates inflict upon their difobedient ſubjects. 
Decay of Piety. 
Macna'LiTY, *./. [magaalia, Latin.] A 
great thing; ſomething above the com- 
mon rate, Not uſed. 
oo greedy of magnalities, we make but favour- 
able experiments concerning welcome truths. Brown, 
MaGNANIMITY. . /. [magranimite, Fr. 
magnanimita, Latin. ] Greatneſs of mind; 
bravery ; elevation of ſou 
With deadly hue, an armed corſe did lye, 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. 
S enſer. 
Let but the acts of the ancient ſews be but in- 
diffetently weighed, from whoſe magzanimity, in 
cauſes of moiſt extreme hazard, thole ſtrange and 
unwonted reſolutions have grown, which, for all cir- 
cumſtances, no people under the roof of heaven did 


ever hitherto match. g Hlooter. 
Ahoy had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd 
Their foe to miſery beneath their feats; 


The re ſt was magnanimity to remit, 1 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos d. Million. 
Explodipg many things under the name of trifles, 
is a very falſe proof either of wiſdom or magnani- 
mity, and a great check to virtuous actions with 
regard to ſame. NES | Swift, 
Macna'simous, adj, [magranimus, Lat.] 
Great of mind; elevated in ſentimeat; 
brave. 7 
To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimons, than to — Milion. 


In ftrength «+ F 
All mortals I exccll's, and great in hopes, 


Wu youthful courage and mognanimous thoughts = 


Of birth irom heaven ſoretold, aud high exploits. 


| | lion, 
4 induſtry is a reſolved affiduity and 


? 


| cafe, anſwerable ito any weighty work. WW. 


= 


< Ku, At ANS 3. *%z 


MAG 

Mew AU Mex. ad, 

" wimons.,) 
„mind. 

A comp lete and generous education fits a man to 

perform Tuc, {kilfully, and magnanimouſly, all 
the offices of peace aud war. ' , Milton, 

MA'GNET. 2. / [nag ues, Latin. ] The 

« loadſtone ; the ſtone that attracts iron. 

*T'wo magnets, heav'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be- reaſonable} to aſk, Whether obeying 

- the Magnet be eſſential to iron ? TLoecle. 


MacNnE'ricAal. | 
 Macxe'rick. | adj. {rom magnets]. 


1. Relating to the magnet. 44 Tp u# 
Review this whole-wagnetick ſcheme. Blackmore, 


(from magna» 
Bravely ; with Na s of 


Water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſe- | 


quence nineteen times rarer, than gold; and gold. 1s 
ſio rare as very readily, and without the lealt oppoſi- 
tion, to tranſmit the magnetick effluvia, and eaſily 
to admit quickſilver into its pores, and to let water 
paſs through it. ' New'or. 
& "Hori ing powers cofreſponden to thoſe 
of the magnet, 


The magnet acts vpon iron through all denſe | 


bodies not magnetick, nor red hot, without any di- 
minution of its virtue; as through gold, filver, . | 
lead, glaſs, water. Netvion. 
3. Attractive; having che power to draw 
things diſtant, 
The moon is 'magnetical of heat, as the s is of 


cold and moiſture. ; © Bacon, 
She ſhould all parts to reunion bow; | | 

She, that had all magnetick force . 

: Todraw and faſten hundred parts in one. onne. 


They, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing 
am 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By bis magnetick beam. Milton, | 
4. Magnetick is once uſed by Miltos for | 
magnet. s 
Draw out with credulous deſire, a lead 
At will the maalieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 
As the magnetick hardeſt iron draws. 
MAGNET ISN. . . from magnet.) 
1. Power of the loadſtone. 4d 
Many other magnet iſint, and the like, abel, 
- through all the creatures of nature. * (Brown. 
2. Power of atttaction. 


q 


4 


Mitten. 


By the magnetiſm of intereſt. our affections Fe, | 


- irrefiſtibly attracted, Glanville, 

MacniriaBLe. adj, {from magnify. 
. . Worthy to be extolled or es: Un- 
ulual. 8 

Niomber, though ade + in itſelf and ſuffi-. 
ciently magnifiable from its demonſtrable affection, 


hath yet received adjections from the multiplying 
cConceits of men. | 


rYoWNn, 
MaeNLUFI CAL. adi. [ magnificus, Lat.] 
MacNni'Fick. Illuſtrious; grand; 


great; noble. Proper, but little uſed. 


The houſe that is to be builded for the Lord mult 


a be exceeding magiificat, of fame and glory through- 
out all countries. 


Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
'rs! 


If theſe magrifick titles yet remain, EF 
Not merely titular. 07% Millen. 
O patent” theſe are thy magnifick deeds; 
Thy wr rept . Milton. 
Ma GNIFICENCE,w., rage * 
fa Grandeur of appearanee; es. 
This deſert * c 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gem“, ani gold, 
Nor want we {kill oy Ae poo whence toraiſe 


* 
+ wor. . * 


Magnifecence, = ; $9.7 res. 
- Nor. great Alcaions duch en 7 
Equall'd in all herplories to iuſhrine 
Belus ar Serapis, theit Gods -or ſeat 
Their kings, when Egypt with 75 a 
la wealth aud luxury. 4 ; IR 
One may obſerve more andauert and magni 4 


| & in particular perſons houſes in r than 11. 
„that 8 - 66. e . 


1 Chronicles. 


2 * Bells FER — 


MAG 


| Maeviierxr. aj. [ magnifeur, Latin,] 


* Grand in appearance ; Pian re 


8. 


Man he made, uus for bim built LR! 
Magnificent this world. | Milton, 

It js ſuitable to the Senn harmony of the 
univetſe, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by 
gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his 
perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from 


us downwards. Locle. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome 's exalted beautics 1 deſcry, 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addiſon. 


2. Fond of ſplendour ; ſetting greatneſs to 


ſhow. 


If he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring; | 


intent: if he ſpared, he heaped with pins intent. 
Sidney. 
Macx1FICENTLY. ad. Fay: magnifi- 
cent.] Pompouſly ; ſplendidly, 
Beauty a monarch is, | 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, i 
By crowds of ſlaves and peopled empire's loves. Dry. 
We can never conceive. tag highly. of God ;. fo 
neither too magnificently of nature, his handy work, 


MAGNIFICO, nf [Htalian.] A grandee 
of Venice. 
The duke himſelf, and He 1 magni fco - 
Of g reateſt port, have all proceeded with him. Sbal. 
Ma'6NIFIER. z. J. from magnify. | 


1. One that met ; an encomiaſt; an ex- 


ä toller. 3 


The primi e, of this "ey te the 
-Byyprians; wh hs banding ately regarded it 
in relation to their river Nilus. 3 


2. A glaſs that ilrereaſes ghe bulls of any | 


24 


515281 


object. + 
To M A'GNIFY: Fi 2. Lebte. Latin.) 
1. To make great 9.100 cxaggerate.z to am- 
plify ; to extol. 


The ambaſſador, . bis oraticn, did 0 mag- 
- nifty the king ho cove mg was enotygh to glut the 


heat M eee, 
2. To exalt; to elevate; ;1t0- raiſe ia eſti- 
matien. ed ons 
2 now in n thy returns E es 


Enna 


1 


2 
by E j . 


Than from the giant angels; thee. that dax 
Thy 1 Hi; but to creaſe 
Is greater than created io deſtroyj. Milton. 


3. 19 raiſe 1 in pride and. ptetenſion. 54 


= ſhall exalt and ke himſelf above every 


x *. 


183 Daebiel. 


god. 
Ir ye wall 5 lars againſt me, know | * 
0b. 


now that God hath N me, 


He ſhall ma ae be himſelf in his heart: Daniel. 


4. To increaſe the hulk. of any. obje& to 
the eye. EIS 5 „ n bas 7? 
How theſe red clobules 1 appear, if glaſſes 
could be found that could magnify them a pn roy 
times more, is untertan. 1 0 
By true reflectian 4; would ſee my 3 


0 bybriogs the fool. a ung ying glaſs#1 1 ifs. | 


The greateſt magnifying glaſſes ia the world are 
A man's eyg5, when they, Jook: er gen. 


As things hoy, Wen which” x we through ts 


1592 *Ueſer 
Dulneſs is t to 0. 


3. A cant 5 for ta uct gt 2 


0 governeſs aſſured my father I had wanted for 


8885 ; that I way almoſt eaten up with the green 
: bot this magnified but little with my 


of er. Speffator. 


Anke 


Maler bpz. 2. [mnagnitude, 717. | 


1. + Greatneſs; grandeur. 
te weh p herviek 5 OY 


r 


ep aps 


nes: ' 
125 . So, Th 
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MAI 
of the flaſt ag uirnas, that is, matters of religion and 
| Juſtice, as 10 create in yourlelt, or others, a diffidence 
of.yo your own judgment. King Charl#s, 
en 1 beHold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting; and compute 
Their maguitudes; this earth, a ſpot, a grain, 
An atom, with the firmament compar d. Milton, 
ofvince the world that you re devout and true; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be ſo diſpoſed 
amongit themſelves, that the intervals of empty ſpa- 
ces between them may- be equal in magnitude to them 
all; and that theſe particles may be compoſed of 
| other particles much ſmaller, which have as much 
empty ſpace between them as equals all the magni 
tudesrot theſe ſmaller particles. Newtex _ 


'Ma'cepre,-», /; from pie, pica. Latin, = 
nag, contrated from Morgaret, as phil 
is uſed to a ſparrow, and poll to a parrot. 
A bird ſometimes taught to talk. 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 
Buy nag pies and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The ſecrei'ſt man of blood. Ji Shakſpeare. 
; + Driſimulation is expreſſed, by a lady wearing a 
vizard of two = in her right hand a magpicy 
which Spenſer de ſerlbed looking through a lattice. 
Petacham-on Drawing. 
A So have I ſeen in black and white, 
prating thing, a magpie hight 
M.ajeſtically Ralk ; * ; 
* 'Aﬀeately worthleſs animal, | 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
Malu DARE. . . 


— ” 


N Swift. 
magadaris, Lat.] An 
| , herb. 1 i 7:4 0 Ainſævorth. 
| MAID. LG {mxden, mægden, 
MAIDEN. Saxon; naegd, Dutch, ] 
1. An unmarried woman; a Virgin. 
| © Yourwives, your daughters," - 
| Your matrons, and your maidr, could not fill up 
| þ The ciſtern of my ſuſt. * Shak ſpeare. 
This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, wither̃'d, 
And not a rage as thou'ſay the is. Shakpeare. 
| © aw Tam not ſolely led! * 
By nice direQion of a maiden's è yes. Sbalſpeare. 
| She employed the reſidue of Her Nife to repairing 
bf highways, dalaleg of Þridges, ai and endowing of 
maidens. © Carex, 
Yourdeluded wife had been a 4 175 bt 
Down on the bridal bed a aid ſhe lay; 
Avid the roſe at the approaching day. Dryden. 
I Let me die, the ſaid, 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of maid. — 8 
pe 'A*woman ſervant. 
My matd Netifik amd myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids' 1. widows, © * 


F« % #44 


Female 
10 If ſhe A a Cas 1! 156 28. 
MAI. 2. / [raia vel fue minor. ] A 
ſpecies "of ſkate fiſh, 


Mz IDEN ad). 


183 
1. Conſiſting of virgins. ri 5 
Nor was there one of all the dh thateve's 
+ OterMznalus, amid the maidey throng - $$ : 
7 „More favour d once. Addiſon, 
2, "Freſh; new; tacked; onpolluted 
' He Acttied his alden f wins, "I". 
hen I am dead, ſtrew me o'er 
nl maideniowers,” that all the world m may Eos 


Assa chaſte wite tomy grave.” er | or 
By this majden bloſſom in my Wa | 

ſeorn thee: and thy faſhions; 1» + * | Shahſprare. 
4 Mb nal 1. fi [maiden and hair; 


ene] This plant is a of th 


ſouthern Parts of France and in the M 
Aterranean, | 


6irgrow?on rock, - 


MAJ 
old ruins, from whence i it is brought for 
medicinal Me. 

June is drawn in a ae of dark graſs green, 


uppen his head a garland of beats, king's-cup, and 
maidenhair, Peacham, 


- Ma'1DENHEAD, 
Ma'1DENHODE. 
'Ma'itDENHOOD. 
1. Virginity ;. virginal purity; freedom 


from contamination. 
And, for the modeſt lore of naidonburd, 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall 1 fly; what ſacred wood 
Shall hide me from the tyrant? or what den? 
h Fairfax, 
Fhe hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewes, 
And in broad fields preſerwd her maidenhead. Fairf. 
Example, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck of 
 maidenhood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, 
daut that they are limed with the twigs that threaten 
them. Shakſpeare, 
Maidenhood ſhe loves, and will be ſwift 
N 2 aid a virgin. 
Newneſs; freſhneſs ; uneontaminhted 


te. This is now become a low word, 
Thhue devil and miſchance look big 
n Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. Shakſpeare. 
Some who attended with much expectation, at 
their firſt appearin bave ſtained the maidenhead of 
their credit with ſome negligent performance. 
| Watton. 
Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs ne joy's maidenhead, 
Then "4g rites prejudge the marriage-bed. 
Craſba tu. 
Ma IDENLIP, 1. . ¶Llatpago.] An herb. 


inſeworth. | 
Mal DENLY. . bl. rn and /ike,] Like 
a maid; gentle, modeſt, Nahen. de- 


1. f. [from maiden.) 


- 


— 


Milton. 


cent. Wi. he 8 thought ſurpals'd, 5% | There aroſe three notorious and main rebellions, 
| 'Tis not en 6 e next in maje/fy Js which drew ſeveral armies out of England. Davies. 
Our ſex, as well as I, may Nie you for it, Shakſp. | 4+ N * title of kings and queens, The nether flood, 
You virtuous aſs, and baſhful fool; muſt you | | Moſt royal majeſty, Which now divided into four main ſtreams, 
-  * bluſhing? what a maidenly man at arms are you” Ic crave no more than. what your highneſs offer'd, Runs:diverſe. Milian. 
become? Shakſpeare, Nor will you tender leſs. Shaiſpeare. | ſhould be much for open war, O peers, 
* Mx'z0nood: 5. J. [from maid.] Virginity, I haye'a garden opens to the fea, © - | If what was urg'd 
. By maidhoed; honour, and every thing, From whence I can your majeſty convey Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, N 
; I love thee. eare. T N 3 ˖ 1 N. aller, 6 | Did not diſſuade me moſt. Milton. 
* A e, Who ha n always believed a Creature ot All t look to th h. h , 
MN. Mt 1 4 M 7 AN. 74 {pur 4 25 it , Toe A |. _ dere viſited her majeſty but once in ſix weeks. and propagation OY RON $ abe, 25 2705 mu 
10 955 DEF s, AO Faulen nom 2 BUYOON Clarendon. Our main intereſt is to be as happy as we can, and 
* dreſſed like a man, who playa trick to 1 walk in awful ſtate above as long as poſſible. Tillotſon. 
the ulace. The rely of heaven. Dryden. Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, | 
pop y 
A ſet of morrice-dancers danced a . | Mat. Ne . [maille, Fr, maglia, Ital. from Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my ſon; 
with a tabor and pipe. Temple. ' mgille, , the meſh of a net, Skinner, ] Put aut the principal in trulty bands ; 
'"Ma'tDPALE. adj. [maid and pale. ] Pale 1. A coat of ſteel network Log for N 10 * W e 10 the 122 2 Dryden. 
. et like a fick virgin. 4 c | y have bu emſelves in various 
171 etence. learning, they have been wanting in the one main 
f Change the complection of her maidpale N 350 adviſed 5 wear a \ privy coat, the duke * . thing. 1 95 4 Taler. 
N Karle indignation. | Sha , this anſwer, That, againſt any lar , a (hift | Nor is it ovly i in the main deſign, but they have 
.-|Ma1psz'rvanrt. 2. . A female ſervant. of mall would be but a filly lend. , fetten.] | followed him in every epiſode. Poe, 
It is perfectly right what you-fa ay of - 1 8 | By, Any armour... .. | 2. Mighty; huge; overpowering ; valt, 
rence 35 common £45 nh whether we are fick or We grip the lobſter of his Gates mail. Gaz. Think, you queſtion with a Jew, 
well z the very maidſervants in a family have the Some (hirts'of mai " ſome coats of plate put on, Vou may as well go ſtaod upon the beach, 
ſame "oo. | 1 Some medqo'd a, Curace, ſome a corſlet bright. .Fairf.” | And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. Shak, 
2 ve JB STICAL, 2271 [from 22 ] x Some wore a coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 4s & For Seeſt thou what rage 
_ ""Maje'sTICx. os maj ? 8 next then Gp Joy: ſtubborn ſhirts of 729 4% | Tranſport our 3 whom no bounds, 2 
ks; ; Auguſt; haying dign ity 3, grand ; impe- ome wore a breaſt- plate. ry en, Nor yet the maln abyſs, ö 
2. A ſtman's huoille a ba 7 Wide interrupt, can old? Milton, 
3 rial [> regal; L* of ape a f 11 5. ber. n l. St bee nal. 3. Groſs; containing the chief part. 
ft ns, Let enen © of ö. v. 4. [from thenoun. 1 he wats dal, Shih on ee 49 hu 
"I For, quoth the king, an angel been fey | 1. To arm defen eh ; to It a8 with Shall be well winged with our chiefelt horſe, $hak, 
Vet fear not thou, but ſpeak audacioully. ' Shakſp,- | 5 
Get the ſtart of the mujefick world, „ aArmour. „ 4 1 | N 
1 bear the palm alone. e 54 | The alli Mars Hallen bis altar ſit 28 þ * Chary d our main battle*s front. : © Shakſpeare. 
10 3 37; We do it wrong, N e I's p to the Sars in blood. 6 34 benin 4 e 4. Im Yortant ; d forcible, 4 
To offer i it the ſhew of viokence.,” "Shak baer, 72 . To bundle in a wrapper. TAE . is Young ee with a dre of young noble 
— 1 In his ſace % . ah am thy,married wiſe 45 II. ; mea and gent emen, ut not wit any main Army, 
6: 1 i, Heck hels, heightetr's with mags 1 e ben N pri nee, protector of. this.land . 4 came over to take 1 his new patrimony: 
. Ne Mefhinks 1 ſhould not thus be led along, | | Dates on Treland, 
* 3K by lf robe be e pride, ** FE e W with piipers on my back. 3 laat, which thou Nene 
5 ——— d. ſandals gitter d as he trod, my Shatſprare,'] iev'{tMo main io our ſacaaft, Ibring- Milton. 
; T 
Asa =] fraud... may 10 don! ¹ Fo 1 To MAIV. v. 4. Tales, Gothiok, to cut Main. z. 4, 
Jt was no mean thin doi 5 7 't e 4 , 
| 8 L Kk The main ” than may 6 reduced. to $3 wage 
. form wo ſo majeſties Aud 255 ho ſmal 1 ehaina, Armoric Nr ae 4 8 
eee 6D 37 5.0 Heck pre Wee een by ſeeing men,” 
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3. Sublime; elevated; lofty, 
Which. paſſage doth not 00 argue an infinite 
abundance, both of artizans and materials, but like- 
wiſe of magnificent and majeſtical deſires in every 


common erfon. W. tton, 

The leait portions mult be of the epick kind; all 
muſt * grave, majz/tical, and ſublime. 
[Majz'sT1CALLY. adv. [from majeſtical.] 


ith dignity ; with grandenr, 
From Italy a wand'ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day; 
# Northward (he bends, majeſtically bright, 
And here the tixes her imperial light. Gramville. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Majeſtically ſtalk; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, * 
That plies the tongue, 8 9 tail, F 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
MAJESTY, 2. J. [majeſftas, Latin. ]- - 
1. Dignity; grandeur ; greatneſs of ap- 
pearance; an appearance au ful and 
ſolemn. 
The voice of the Lord is full of 1879167 Pſalms, | 
The lord reigneth ; m is Saen with m 7 AR 
Yalms, 


8 


SW; T. 


Amidſt 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heay'n' 8 al-rolio 
ire 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory vhobſeur's, 
And with the mai of darkneſs round 
Covers his:throne. 
' Great, without pride, in ſober majefty. 
2. Power ; ; ſovereignty. 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and majeffy. 1 Chro. 
To the only wiſe God be glory and-mazefty. Jude. 
| He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father maje/ty. ; 
Danie 


Milton. 
Pope, 


8 


3. Dignity; elevation of manner. 


e e Rnd 


Dr -ydent. | 


43.40 and an 
19 19 
V » {5 | 


MAI 


by loſs of a limb: originally written from 


the French mayhem. 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of al biſhops. S524/p. 
The multitude wondered when they ſaw the dumb 
to ſpeak, the malmed to be whole, and the lame to 
walk; and 2 glorified God. Mathew . 

Malu. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

I. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lame- 
neſs, produced by a wound or amputa- 
tion. 

Surely there is more cauſe to ſoar, leſt the want 
thereof be a maim, than the uſe a blemiſh. Hooker, 


Humphry, duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelt, 
J hat bears fo ſhrewd a maim ; two pulls at ance 


Alady banith't, and a limb lopt off? Shatiſpeare, 
2. Injury ; miſchief. 
Not fo deep a main, 
As to be caſt forth in the common air, 
Have l deſerved, Shakſpeare. 


3. bſſential detect. 


A noble author eſteems it to bea maim in hiſtory, 
that che acts of parliament ſhould not be recited. 
Hayward. 
Mar. adj. [magne, old Fr, magnus, Lat.] 
1. ne chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty which God 
regquireth of his church, there is, heſides that matter 
and form wherein the eſſence thereof conſiſteth, a 

certain outward faſhion, whereby the ſame is in * 
cent manner adminiſtered. Hooker, 
Thete is a hittory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed; 
The which obſerv'd a man may prophely, 
Wich a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet none come to life, Shaiſpeare, 
He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he had once 
Oft fantaſy, of dreams, aud ceremonies. Shakſpeare. 


„ele. 


— inn »# — 4 4 


no 


- 


MAI 


. The ſum; the whole; the eneral. 


They allowed the liturgy and government of the 
King Charles. 
Theſe notions concerning coinage have, for the 


church of England as to the maln. 
main, been put into writing above twelve months. 


3- The ocean the great 
from bays or n 
| A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the ain of waters. 
Where's the king? 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove'the mai, 
That things might change. 
le fell, and ſtruggling in the main, 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain, 


Dryden. 


Say, why ſhould the collected main 
Itfelf within itſelf contain? | 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delightful filence ſleep 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep? 


4. Violence; force, 
He *gan advance 
With huge force, and importable ain, 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. 


Spenſer, 

With might and main _ 
He haſted to get up again. Hudibras. 
With might and main they chac'd the murd*rous 


fox 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden, 
5. [from manus, Lat.] A hand at dice, 
Were it good, ; 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt; to fet ſo rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? Shakfp. 
To paſs our tedious hours aw 
We throw a merry main. 
Writing is but juſt like dice, 


Mwa'1NLAND. 2. J. [main and land.] Con- 
tinent. Sheuſer and Dryden ſeem to ac- 
cent this word differently. 


Ne was it iſland then, 
But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought 


| brought. ö 

Thoſe whom Tyber's holy foreſts hide, 

Or Circe's hills from the mainland divide. Dryden. 

Ma'INLx. adv, [from main, ] | 

1. Chiefly ; principally. 

"FM: 1 A brutiſh vice, 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. 
are mainly reducible to three, 


Milton. 
More. 


in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata, being interſperſed 


conſiſt. 1 Wadward's Natural Hiftory. 

2, Greatly ; i pb prey 
It was obſerved by one, that himſelf came hardly 
to a little riches, and very eaſily to great riches: for 
when a man's ſtock is come to that, that he can ex- 
pect the prime of markets, and over- come thoſe 
rgains, which, for their greatneſs, are few men's 
money, and be partner in the induſtries of younger 
men, he cannot but increaſe mainly. Bacon. 
MAIN NAS T. 2, /. {main and nat.] The 
chief or middle maſt. | 
, © Cloſe by the board the prince's 2 

A Dutchman, breaking his 
from a 3 the 

mercy it was not his neck. 


b 
3 5 


may be admitted to give ſurety. 


cke, 


ſea, as diſtinguiſhed 


| 


arl Dorſet": Song. 


By ſea to have been from the Celtick mainland 
Spenſer. 


amongſt the matter, whereof the ſaid ſtrata mainly 


t was a 


Ma'txPzRnABLE. adj. Bailable; that | MainTA'tnaBLE, adj. [from maintaine] 
[ Deſenſiblez juſtifiable, 1 


f 


i 


| 


| 


ne] 
fall 


| 


| 
Shakſpeare. | 


| Shakſpeare. 


ior, 


Aud lucky mains make people wiſe : 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw em, 
© Shall, well as Dryden, forma poem. Prior. 
6. The continent. . 
In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the 
main of Spain. Bacon. | 
. A hamper. Ainſworth. 


1 8 
e metallick matter now found in the perpen- 
dicular intervals öf the ſtrata, was originally lodged 


| 


MAI | 
Ma'tnezRrnoR. 2. J. Surcty; bail, 
Ile enforced the earl himſelf to fly, till twenty- | 
fix noblemen became mainpernors for his appearance 
at a certain day; but he making default, the utter- 
moſt, advantage was taken againſt his ſureties. 
| | Davies on Ireland. 
Ma'tnerige. . . [main and pris, Fr.] 
Delivery into the cuſtody of. a friend, 
upon ſecurity given for appearance ; 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
fon, though the earl of Deſmond was left to main- 


prize. | Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; 

And, by diſcharge or mainpriſe, grant ; 

Deliv'ry from this baſe reſtraint. Hudibras, 


To MAN RTS E. v.a. To bail. 
Ma'tn8AIL. n. /+ 12 and ſail.] The 
ſail of the mainmaſt. | % | 
They committed themſelves unto the ſea, and 
hoiſted up the mainſail to the wind, and made to- 
ward ſhore. ; | As, 
Ma'1nSHEET. 2. ſ. [main and feet, | The 
ſheet or ſail of the mainmaſt. 
Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail; let the main/beet flys 
And furl your ſails, Dryden. 
To MAINTAIN, v. a. [maintenir, Fr. | 
1. To preſerve; to keep; not. to ſuffer to 
change. 5 | 
The ingredients being preſcribed in their ſubſtance, 
maintain the blood in a gentle fermentation, reclude 
oppilations, and mundify it. Harvey. 
2. To defend; to hold out; to make good; 
not to refign, 


This place, theſe pledges of your love, maintain. 


a Dryden. 
God values no man more or leſs, in placing him 
high or low, but every one as he maintains his poſt. 
Gre Cojmalogia. 

3. To vindicate; to juſtify ; to ſupport; 


If any man of quality will maln ain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'tter, Gat he is a manifold traitor, let him 
appear. | Shakſpeare. 
heſe being unlawfully gotten, could 


not be maintained by the juſt and honourable law of 
England. Davies. 
Roberts was full of contradiction in his tem- 
per, and of parts ſomuch ſuperior to any of the com- 
pany, that he could too well maintain and juſtify 
thoſe contradictions. Clarendon, 
| Maintain © | 


My right, nor think the name of mother vaio. 


den. 


Dr 
4. To continue; to keep up; not to ſuffer | 


to ceaſe, 
Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be 
not of him perceived. Shakſpeare. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel ſhade. | 
5. To keep up; to ſupport the expence of. 
I feek not to wax great by others waining 3 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my tate, 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate.Shak. 
What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? 


1 thank my good father I am able to maintain it. 
WS 46 : | Shak fpeare. | 
6. To ſupport with the conveniences of life. 


It was St. Paul's choice to maiutain himſelf by 

his own labour, ; 5 I 2 

If a woman maintain her huſband, ſhe is full of 

_ and much reproach. Keele) 
t 


to be maintained by it. Could it ever 
cloath, or defend its aſſertors? | 

7. To preſerve from failure. 
Here ten thouſand images remain 
Without confuſion, and their rank” muintain. 

S&T 1 19 1» Blackmore. 

To MainTa'tn, v. =. To ſupport by 

argument; to aſſert as a tene. 
n tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome of 

our modern criticks, that this age and the laſt have 

excelled the ancients. 


t feed 
Wentz 


, 


Dryden. | 


| 


egen. 
is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 


MA J | 
| Being made lord-lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls 
ſore beaten and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintainable, lie 
defended the place againſt the Dauphin. Hayvarg. 
MainTA'INER. 2. /. ¶ from maintain. | Sup. 
rter; cheriſher. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a 
ſpecial maintainer of all learning, Spenſer, 
The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devo- 
tion, a true and decent piety. South, 

Ma'tnTENANCE. . . [ maintenant, Fr. 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſte- 
nance; ſuſtentation. 

It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, 
whereas in living by the churches maintenance, a: 

others did, there had been no offence committed. 
Hooker. 

God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then 

pointed him a law to obſerve. Hooker, 

"Thoſe of better fortune not making learning their 
maintenance, take degrees with little improvement. 

3 Swift, 
2. Support; protection; defence. 

They knew that no man might in reaſon take upon 
him to determine his own right, and according to 
his own determination proceed in maintenance 

thereof. Hooker, 

The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance 
amongſt the Iriſh was for the defence and mainte- 
nance of their lands in their pofterity. Spenſer, 

3. Continuance ; ſecurity from failure. 

Whatſoever is granted to the church for God's 
honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice, is granted 

| to God. x . £ South, 


Ma'1nTor. 1. . [main and top.] The top 
of the mainmaſt. | 


From their maintop joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their mould bring new ſupplies, 


| Dryden. 

Dictys could the naintop-maſt beſtride, 

And down the ropes with active vigour ſlide. Addiſ. 
Ma'inyARD. 2. ſ. [main and yard.] The 
yard of the mainmaſt, 

With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling 
which held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing 
they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by 
the board, Aro utbnot. 

Ma'zor. adj. [major, Latin. 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, 
ſaving only when they are the major part of a gene- 
ral aflembly, and then their voices * more in 
number, muſt overſway their judgments who are 
fewer. Hooker, 

The true meridian is a mejor circle paſſing through 
the poles of the world and the zenith of any place, 
exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt.” Brown, 

In common diſcourſe we denominate perſons and 
things according to the major part of their character: 
he is to be called a wiſe man who has but few follies. 


| atls, 
2. Greater in dignity. ' | 
Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ſtay, 
My major vow lies here. __ Shakſpeare. 
MAJOR. ». / 1 


1. The officer above the captain; the loweſt 
field officer. ? | MS: | 
2. A mayor or head officer of a town. 
„„ ETTE 25: ; 
3. The firſt propoſition of a_ſyllogiſm, 
containing ſome generality. | 
The major of our author's argument is to be 
underſtood of the material ingredients of ur 
«4 Nag ©5335 * . 
4. Ma jox- general. The general officer of 
enn TT 2H 
Major. general Ravignan returned with the French 


king's anſwer. Taler. 
*S 


AJOR- demo. tt. . [majenr dome, Fr. 
: One who . the place 4 
maſter of the houſe. ee 
Major A TIOR. 2. . [from 
creaſe ; enlargement. 
There be five ways of erat! 
Cloſure ſimple ; 


age) 1 


of ſounds 1 en- 
oſure with dilatation z commu- 


* 


MAK 
M AK 
MAK 


. nicationz reflection concrrren | 
May _ 99 1 * 1 t | 6, To prod | 
1 iy -i by 1. [from major. 1 WY 9 as a cauſe, | 5 
8 te of bein re ſe as erb many friends; | By the aſſiſt ' | . | 
It i . greater, parated from his neighb« nds ; but the f Ned ance of this facult '\f 
is not plurality of parts with ; 4 man't's! neighbour, GN ideas in our underitandi y we have all thoſe if 
Z 2 maketh the total 8 N of | him befor g — toom for him, and wn . actually contempl 8 3 W mo 1 
6 e greater num 3 : rew. Th E en. * nget an make A . e can ring in fi ht, l 
| Tt was bighl over ebe. Fr.] 2 For) 3 to believe any PIES ee Gy ppear again, and be the objects 3 [| 
wiſe as to eſpouſe that cauſe w ry qe would be ſo bak s wide in N or any day of the week ma q he Lacedemonians trained up their chi Locke ; | 
able to the publick weal ich was moſt agree- underſtand made upon the ſound * ate drunkenneſs by bringi up their children to & 
ſedition. „ and by that means hinder a "Fj 1 * undneſs of his their company, and in Tingim 8 drunken man inte \ 
As in ſenates ſo in ſchools Alen. o do; to perform; to practi „„ them what a beaſt he 1 
Majority of ee wept in ation, ; to practiſe; to uſe | 10. To form; to ſettle; to eſtabli Watts, '| 
cry keep the world in awe; e Rag ſhe appear honeſt to ; me who are wiſe in pe Beg : ann; = 
an e majority of mankind ougt e; for that l $ ſhe enlarge th her mirth me, yet in other " e friendſhip with the mini 14 
| 8 o wy 1 N r. conſtruction made of ker ſo far, that there 1s Nor ſeek the ruins of a 1. - yo 
” 9 mem, Lat.] Anceſt PEO We _ haſte, and let down her pi e 11. To hold; to keep 8 2 Rotoe. 1 
x evil parents an evil generati 1. 1 a e prayer unto our God pitcher. Gen. Deep in a cave the ſ bit 1 5 | 
un ike their majority; of miſchi ion, a poſterity not e ſhall make a ſpeedy rid 3 of Nehemiah. 12. To ſecure fro 4 1 makes abode. De dex. if 
Fol and dee 3 progenitors, a via all in the land. r am iſt reſs; to eſtabliſh bo 1 
+ — Age; end of minority A nr notes It ebay . to make excuſe, . He hath Aer | "i 
| 3 the infancy of Henry the IId make a . ” them of Macedonia and N thinks himſelf ED this monumental ring, and | 
„ r. 3 in expelling the French: but — barons The reer e tribution for the poor. 3 in the unchaſte compoſiion. 
raiſed a cruel glory 8 97 but 8 40 ia igjuries, bo by fans bel 8 ok with di That eith This is the night Nan 
7 n 0 clay, . : re ; ither n. A TY | 
5. Firſt rank. Obſolete. Ons; Sh moatl een upon him. Tua, Each POE ROO quite. Shui ll 
Whoſ⸗ Douglas, whoſe high But when of id ch 2 was never made, 92 Who makes or ruins 8 command obeys, || 
Holds from all fat ons, and great = * All che actions of his 1 1 ſung. Milton 3 . ce he did - — bo "ik Kg * 
= oldi E * arms |  veyed, wo were ri » now he wi nation raiſe i} 
1 e e — haha | 5" Th * | 
, othce 0 . eare. Sa 1 Th . 5 8 2 3k 
Mikes. or 1 4 a major. 8 7 y N 2 ſinee neither you nor + lurendon. "Twas way was private that I made; 4 | 
Th „ Or Indian Wheat. u. .. 5 — „I ſhall not now ale any of wt love repe- 1 ut myſelf 1 loft ; 1 lot © i1 
3 * whole maize plant "FI WR Th ehe y of what elſe was 5 N eee e legions. Ptyder. | 
AN propagated in us per of a and 8 made claim to this man a 2 14 To vr * my? N "i 
ut, dut in N gland on o hi ; this man as the! 8 ommi | | acer. 
the inhabitants, — _ de Let of * hope, O Ar of letters. Hale. 1 will 2 2 | 1 x 
great care. equently propagated a Where make a ſtand? and Le. run? of T; faults way OT age Fog fickneſs in excuſe 
Mai xe affords a Miller. Shu: yet be done? | 15+, 20 co a N Dr 
viſcous than —_—_ ſtrong nouriſhment, but more While merchants make | Dryden. * That eh el z tx force ; to conſt 448 
Ta MAke Arbuthnot, | To get eſtates, he cuts a e. voyages by ſea | moment ate Gr a ſleeping man ould te i 
| Orin „ v. a. ſmacan, Saxon; meche K o what end did Ulyſſes 1 Dryden. waking 25 17 * and the nen this 
1.1 an; nalen, Dutch. ] ; mechen, | father's undertook. it by the com c that journey? | Ped ſome bet a remember thoſe thoughts, would 
1, 0 create. . ather's ghoſt. ommandment of hi be beli ter proof than bare aſſerti gits, would 
Le | | He that wi of 6 ie ved. e aſſertion to tale it 
a us make man in our im 12 ry 3 make a god uſe of a Dryden. They ſhould be made to ri Locle 
| Lord hath made all CPA > Genefrs. , allow a large portion of it t ny part of his but great care 1 ade to riſe at their early hou 4 
Th ttm Rememberꝰſt x wt for himſelf, Prov, | - e r it be not done nal e them hat 
| w Ma! Ing, while the Maker — 1 Whate'er : er ſome requeſt, OT X Locke. | 16, To intend ; * v ſi Tacks. | 3» 
2. To f. | ng ? We r it be, with that requeſt co iy. ſenſe it is uſed y 59 65 to do: in this 
s orm of materials Milton, Were it permitted, he ſho mply, Addiſon. | only in inte . 
He fa; aterials. | whole ſyſtem of the f uld make the ad He may aſk this ivi nterrogation 
3 ine e it a krari 8. yſtem of the ſun. 50 tour of the | What Kip is civil queſtion, —Frie 41 Pts 
eh er wee 3 3 no To.covie to have any qualit at: and Pope. |, 7. fn inn or wr 2 x 
: of one blood all nations = ral w mode thats fo ſo much credit to — BY Gomez; what mal. f chou here wit! . 2 
| 2 have no other meaſure, ſe r r ce ee hed ahy — id | 17 Io ar city-bailich ? here wich a whole ho- 
- : but are artificiall we ure, ſave one of the moon, ] will maze eee 2 wah . To raiſe as profit f. ad 
Cs theſe by com . arg eee beter, |. OTE from any thi 
4 pounding er huſband hath ute Leviticus, 4 Whi ra commodity of 9 ; 
Ki To compoſe ; as, parts, materi ae, | day he heard them, ly made thera void on the | _ — made five marks R Pepper of 
4 7 | l terials, or wk we; hot Pu —_ a convenient 8 S : nalen 3 gain of you by apy of AD I 2575 
5 ne of my fello | „and made it faſt with i m, he ſetit] If Aul BY Sis " 
en eo, |: rr 1o (ibs rg gene ee made much wi 
Rr meſſag A ern Lund mans mali, who govern its gien: I 
av'n, the air, the ö akſpeare, LIE. | make even all 6 Ik it is meant of the Aub, 1 
eee earth, and boundleſs | | , accounts. Werren; of the value of the . # 
i ple ſor t els ſea Rs | ry high 2 it being of the purchaſ | 
SS pint of ſalt of "Xp = peiey 1 * aller. P 3 bred ou up to arms, rais'd Clarendon. ol laud, unleſs - vardly pots :, _ 10 N 1 
| Ee more liquor than th N unto a moiſt air, Are 2 to fight for this {ot nf | 5 was teckoned at a very low =o 1 
4. To form Py. mer meaſure will | | Which even this the vengeance of this day, — i8. To reach; to tend Arbuthnot 1 
o form b SL Brown, | ven this day has ruin ayy 1 ::k z to tend to : * | 
There lavi y art what is not natural, lo ed of cle within” j | kind of fea te & 0G MET © 
Nee in her beſt 2 8 be ha in him, NM the reach 42 I „ recondeth, they that (gi 44S 3 
F ee e ee 
| e natural with n 7 delt pire Þ ing into an fate or % e. And "I've the x | | 
$I 1 bee god 14 er e oe Beyer : 
— wy thn ate for | Wi e ee eee, „e eee 
k 5 0 8/2 0 an 
. 22 their hearts {mcg 2 Sbalſpeare. Who made thee a prince and a j Genefss. While gy ame to embark with 3 De N. 
Shen that he azay al nay: they ſaid, Call for | Vie have trol | judge over us? . | © Butwould bal de ed in proſp'rous gales 
2 Wer Solomon a OR Not Judges. | 8 troubled me to male me Rink"; Exodus, | When the winds w e ſhip, and wake the ; ; 
palace for the which I have made 48 build the | He — nnn, ET Wille, pod he 8 | 
4 aſt ſet che „ . e eee . 
- * Egypt, and haft s and wonders in the Hie ſhould be made Ae Phili . Che wind came . 
y J f alt thee a name 641 land of | - Th manifeſt to Iſrael. © | tans. 1 for many da | about, and ſettled in , 
4 0 oſhua made peace, and mad , Feremiab. pillen be free from all men l. obn. | 22 * ſo as we could make little the weſt 
+ LS * 4 8 f ſervant unto all, that I mij Hh 8 . iy Fre , Ti 4 9 we: 
oe IE fy . h combine wt Ms "Pugs 5 0 | g Ain more. To ſe '£ ld at 3 8 made Wa ba A 1.5 1 
I: e by ein of rag Dae: | 8 22 made me a by-word of * „en mn il ben c 0 h 4 
** pt, mad with ſuperſtit on man. Dryd. againſt Rs him drunken ſor he | people. Fob. | f 18 Now mark Loh IF. 5 2 1 f 
e , eee ace e | , cerned to make aol "bf e 
I. eee ph was not willing to moke ker « NFertmiah, | for the diyorce his marrings 4.8 ee 4 
R To force; to gain by foer wants 9. 
. dust togks. arc Intergos'd in vaio Te” 
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He males his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents and unforded ſtreams. © Dryden. 
The ſtone wall which divides China from Tar- 
tary, is reckoned nine hundred miles long, running 
over_rocks, and making way for rivers through 
mighty arches. , Temple, 
21, To exhibit. 
When thou males a di 
but the poor.  _ 
22. To pay; to give. WE 
| 2 ſhall make amends for the harm that he hath 
ne. 

23. To put; to place. 

You muſt make a great 
cules's labours by land, and Jaſon's voyage 
for the golden fleece. | 

24. To turn to ſome uſe. 

W Whate'er they catch, | 

Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. Dryden. 
25. To ineline to; to diſpoſe to. 

I!, is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, 
that is, to make us rely on the ſtrength of nature, 
when ſhe is leaſt able to relieve us. 

26. To effect as an argument. 

..* Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the 
world for the m. Hooker. 


Lake. 


by ſea 
Bacon, 


|  Youconceive you have no more to do than, having 
found the principal word in a concordance, introduce 
as much of the verſe as will ſerve your turn, though 
in reality it makes nothing for you. | 
27. To repreſent; to ſhow, ; 
He. is not that 
mae him. 
28. To conſtitute, 


Our defires carry the mind out to abſent good, 


_ according to the neceſſity which we think there is | 


ol it, to the mating or encreaſe of our happineſs. 
; | | Locke 


29. To amount to. b N 
W Whatſoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me: God accepteth no man's perſon. Galatians. 

30. To mould; to form. c 

of the bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is 
the more wholeſome. | 
Some undeſerved fault | 
I'll find about the making of the bed. Shakſpeare. 
They mow fern green, and burning of them to 


ales, ale the aſhes up into balls with alittle water. 


| | Mortimer. 
31. To Maxt away. To kill; to deſtroy. 
He will not let ſlip any advantage to make awa 
him whoſe juſt title, ennobled by co age and g - 
neſs, may one day ſhake the ſeat of a never-lecure 
eee 
arence was, ice of ey ons about 
the king his brother, caffed (heuch away, and — 
after, by finiſter means, was clean made anvey. 
0 — **. ., Spenſer on Ireland. 
bs, He may have a 


N guels, 

How theſe were they that made away his brother. 
eee ey » Shalſpeare. 
Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes 
that ſeek to make away thoſe that aſpire to their ſuc- 
ceſſion, that there was never king that did put to 
death his ſucceſſor. | 5 * 
My mother 1 flew at my very birth, and fince 
» have made away two of her brothers, and haply to 
make way-for the purpoſes of others 2 my wn 
IT PT ® 3 : war's. 
Give poets leave to mate themſelyes rt Roſe. 
What multitude of infants have been made atvay 


. 


dy theſe who brought them into the world } Adaifer. 
* aWAYys 'To transfer, 5 
us * Debtors, | 2 
When they never mean to par 
To ſome friend make all ajƷa ei + Haller. 
33. To Mans account. To reckon; to 
8 nl, 1 | 
They made no ateount but that the na) d 
de Mlalutely Male of the ſens. * . 8 


34. To e grernt of. To eſteem; to 
wig D e ee bo 5 
Way Maur free with. To treat without 
ane 
The fans who have nd free with the greateſt 
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Brown. 


Leviticus. | 


difference beleben Her- 


Swift. | 


goole and aſs that Valla would 
Baker, 


acon, 


# 


| 


« 


, 


: 
: 


| 


[| 
| 


count; to eſteem. 


* 


MA K 
names in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the world 
the private misfortunes of families. Dunciad. 
36. To Max» good. To maintain; to de- 
fend ; to juſtify. 7 | 
The grand maſter, guarded with a company of 
moſt valiant knights, drove them out again by force, 
and made good the place. Kinolles: 
When he comes to make good his confident un- 
dertaking, he is fain to ſay things taat agree very 
little with one another. Boyle. 
I'll either die, or I'll make good the place. 
FER ; Dryden. 
As for this other argument, that by purſuing one 
fingle theme they gain an advantage to expreſs, and 
work up, the paſſions, I wiſh any example he could 
bring from them could make it good. Dryden. 
I will add what the ſame author ſubjoins to make 
good his foregoing remark. Locke an Education. 
37. To Make good, To fulfil; to ac- 
compliſh. 
This letter doth make good the friar's words. 
bv Shakſpeare. 
38. To MARE /ight of, To conſider as of 
no conſequence, | 
They made light of it, and went their ways. 
d $ o 3 
39. To Maxs love. To court; to play 
the gallant. | 
How happy each of the ſexes would be, if there 
was a window in the breaſt of every one that makes 
or receives love.  _ | Addiſon. 
40. To Maxe merry, To feaſt; to par- 
take of an entertainment, | E 
A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? 
: Shakſpeare. 
The king went to Latham, to. make merry with 
his mother and the earl. Bacon's Henry vii. 
A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry 
with his neighbour, and after a day thoſe two go to 
a third; in which progreſs they encreaſe like ſnow- 
balls, till through their burthenſome weight the 
break, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Lye not ere& but hollow, which is in the mating | 41+ To Maxe much of, To cheriſh; to 


_* | 
The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly 
falls to take pride in making much of them, extol- 
ling them with infinite praiſes. Sidney. 

Il be bird is dead 

That we have made ſo much on! Shakſpeare. 
It is good diſcretion not to make too much Fa any 
man at the firſt, Bacon's Eſſays. 
The eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout; 
and yet making much of themſelves too, they take 
care to carry it preſently to bed, W Gp: 


emple. 
42. To MARE /. What to make of, is, 
how to underſtand, | 

| That they ſhould have knowledge of, the lan- 
5 Fuer and affairs of thoſe that lie at ſuch a diſtance 
them, was a thing we could not tell what to 

make of. | Bacon. 
I paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, without 
the leaſt remembrance of what had happened to me 
in the ſpring, till about the, end of September, and 
then I began to ſeel a pain I knew not what ta make 
of, in the ſame joint of my other foot. Temple. 
Tphere is another ſtatue in braſs of Apollo, with a 
modern inſcription on the pedeſtal, which I know 

not what tomato of, ' | *. ſan. 
I deſired he would let me ſee his book: he did ſo, 
ſmilingz I could not mar any thing of it. Taler. 
Upon one fide were huge pieces of. iron, cut into 

* which we knew not what * wor 
of | wift. 
43. To Max / To produce from; to 

I 'am aftoniſhed, that thoſe who have app 

int this paper have made ſo very little s 


8 
* 


* 


it. 
diſon. 


44. Ta Make of. To conlider ? to ac- 


_ 
1 *. 
to foſter, 


© Rayeus was wonderfully belored, and made of 


. * Makes ſhe no more of me than of 
45. Marz of. To cheriſh; 
IN 099145 02 


: 


MAK 
2 the Turkiſh merchants, whoſe language he had 


rned. ö Kolleg. 
46. Te MakE over. Jo ſettle in the hands 
of truſtees. 
| Widows, who have tried one lover, 
Truſt none again till th' have wade over, FHludibras, 
The wiſe betimes make over their eſtates. 
Make ver thy honour by a deed of truſty 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth, Dryden. 
7. To MAKE over, To transfer. 
The ſecond mercy made over to us by the ſecond 
covenant, is the promiſe of pardon, IIummond. 
Age and youth cannot be made over: nothing but 
time can take away years, or give them. Collier. 
M N waiſt is reduced to the depth of four inches 
by what I have already made over to my neck. 
FT, a Addiſon's Guardian, 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was 
forced to leave off coining. Swift. 
48. To Maxe out, To clear; to explain; 
to clear to one's ſelf, 
Make out the reſt. —I am diſorder'd fo, 
I know not farther what to ſay or do. Dryd-7. 
Antiquaries make out. the moſt ancient medals 
from. a letter with great difficulty to be diſcerned. 


| | Felton. 
It = ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out the 
bills of Arbuthnot. 


| are for ſome W 05 
49. To Mak E out, To prove; to evince. 
There is no truth which a man may more evi- 
dently make out to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a 
God. Locke, 
Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
what may be made out from them by a wary de- 
duction, may be depended on as certain and infal- 
lible truths, . Lecke, 
Men of wit and parts, but of ſhort thoughts and 
little meditation, diſtruſt every thing for fiction that 
is not the dictate of ſenſe, or made out immediately 
to their ſenſes. Burnet. 
We are to vindicate the juſt providence of God in 
the government of the world, and to endeavour, as 
well as we can, upon an imperfect view of things, to 
make out the beauty and harmony of all the ſeeming 
diſcords and irregularities of the divine adminiftra- 
tion. | Tillotfan's Sermons. 
Scaliger hath made out, that the hiſtory of Troy 
was no more the invention of Homer than of 
Virgil. . Dryden, 
In the paſſages from divines, moſt of the rea- 
ſonings which make out both my propoſitions are al- 
ready ſuggeſted. Atterbury. 
1 dare engage to make it out, that they will have 
their full principal and intereſt at fix per cent. 


Swift, 
50. To Max fare of, To conſider as 
| certain, | F ag 


They made as ſure of health and life, as if both 
of them were at their diſpoſal. Dryden. , 
51. To Make {ure of, To ſecure to one's 
poſſeſſion. F och a 
But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
Make fure of this day, and hang to- motrow. Dryd. 
52. To MAE E . To get together. 
How will che farmer be able to male up his rent 


at quarter-day? ., Locke, 
53. To Maxe wp, ' To reconcile; to 
compoſe. oy 
I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up a 
quarrel, | | Sbakſpeare. 
++ To Maxe up. 5 To repair. * e 


I ſought for a man among them that ſhould ate 
up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before me for the 
land. * 14 Ezekiel, 
| 55- To Mar zy. To compoſe, as ingre- 

* dients. ; | * N 8 ; g i ” 

' Theſe are the lineaments of flattery, which do 

together make wp a face of moſt extreme deformity. 

e hl Government of the Tongue, 

le is to encounter an enemy made xp of wiles and 

| Riratagems; an old ferpent, a long experienced de- 

 ceiver. . | orb. 

Zeal ſhould be made wp of the largeſt meaſures of 

- ſpiritual love, deſire, hope, hatred, grief indigna- | 
6 3 Ee Spratt. 

Oh he was all-made zp of love and charms 


5 33 


Whatever maid could wiſh, ot man admize. Addi ſan. 


M AK 


FI nlequin's part is made xp of blunders and ab- 


urdities. Addiſon. 
| 1 Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, 


and fields of corn, made up the moſt delightful little 
landſkip. - | Addiſon. 
Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers, and diſtreſs, 
Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garib. 
The parties among us are made up on one fide of 
moderate whigs, and on the other of preſbyterians. 


| Swift. 
56. To MaxE h. To ſhape. . 

A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and 
' moſt commonly made vp in pills. 

leſs deficient, 

Whatſoever, to make up the doctrine of man's 
ſalvation, is added as in ſupply of the ſcripture's in- 
ſufficiency, we reject it. Hauler. 

I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence 
to my ſubject, that ſo what was wanting ik my proof 
might be made up in the example. Glanville. 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Takequickly fire, and kindle into rage ; 

Who ne'er conſider, but without a pauſe «< 
Make up in paſſion what they want in cauſe. Dryd. 
If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far 
as to expect little or nothing from this, he might 
however hope, that the principals would make it up in 
dignity and reſpect. | Swift, 
58. To Maxx 25. To compenſate ; to 

balance. | 

If they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in' 
their ordinary expencs, it will eafily make wp the 
halfpenny a-day which we have now under conſi- 
deration, 

Thus wiſely ſhe makes wp her time, 
Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Granville. 
There muſt needs be another ſtate to make up the 
inequalities of this, and to ſalve all irregular appear- 
ances. 

59. To MARE . To ſettle; to adjuſt, 

The reaſons you alledge, do more conduce 

To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd. blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
Twirt right and wrong. Shakſpeare, 
Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit 2, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakfpeare. 


To ſupply ; to make 


He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and | 


by an eaſy undiſcoverable cheat he could provide 
againſt the impending diſtreſs, Rogers Sermons. 

60. To Maxx xp, To accompliſh; to 
conclude ; to complete. 


There is doubt how far we are to proceed by col- 
lection before the full and complete meaſure of things | 


neceſſary be made 2. Hooker. 
Is not the lady Conftance in this troop ? 

El knowjhe is not ; for this match made up, 

Her preſence would have interrupted much. Shal/. 


On Wedneſday the general account is made up | 


and printed, and on Thurſday publiſhed. Graunt. 
is life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes 


away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the 


conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 


another life : this is what 1 can ſay upon experience, | 


and what you will find to be true when you come to 
make up the account. Locke. 


61. This is one of the words ſo frequent] 
occurring, and uſed with ſo much lati- 
. tude, that its whole extent is not eaſily 
comprehended, nor are its attenuated and 
fugitive meanings eaſily caught and re- 
ſtrained, The original ſenſe, including 
either produZio or formation, may be 


traced through all the varieties of appli. | 


cation, | 
Ta MAk R. v. u. | | 
1. To tend; to travel; to go any way. 
Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 
II thiak, that one of them is hereabouts, 
And cannot make away. Shikſpeare's Othello. 
I do beſeech your majeſty make up, 
Leſt your retirement do amaze pony i RIF Sbakſp. 
The carl of Ligcola reſolyed to make on where 


Arbuthnot. | 


Alter ury. 


Spe Cator. | 


MAK 
the king was, to give him battle, and matched 
towards Newark. acon, 
There made forth to ud ſmall boat, with about 
eight perſons in it, Bacon: New Atlantis. 
Warily provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is 
worſe, Bacun's Eſſays. 
A wonderful erroneous obſervation that makerh 
about, is commonly received contrary to experience. 
| — Bacon. 
Make on, upon the heads 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thoſe remain and ſtand, Ben Jonſon's Catiline, 
The Moors, territied with the hideous cry of the 
ſoldiers making toward land, were eaſily beaten 
from the ſhore, Kuolles. 
When they ſet out from mount Sinai they made 
northward unto Riſhmah. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 
Make to the city by the poſtern gate. Dryden, 
The bull - 
His eaſier conqueſt proudly did forego z 
And making at him with a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aim'd a double wound, Dryd. 
Too late young Turnus the deluſion found 
Far on the ſea, ſtill making from the ground. Dryd. 
A man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ſtreet 
one of thoſe lads that uſed to yex him, ſtepped into 
a cutler's ſhop, and ſeizing on a naked ſword made 


after the boy. Locke, 
wag, a country gentleman trotting before me 
with a ſpaniel by his horſe's fide, 1 up to him, 
Addiſon. 


The French king makes at us directly, and keeps 
a king by him to ſet over us. Addiſon. 

A monſtrous boar rufht forth; his baleful cycs _ 
Shot glaring fire, and his tiff-pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back z at me he made, | 
Whetting his tuſks. Smith. 

2, To contribute; to have effect. 

Whatſoever makes nothing to your ſubject, and 
is improper to it, admit not into your work. Dry. 

Blinded he is by the love of fimſelf to believe 
that the right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it makes for his own advantage, Swift. 

3. To operate; to act as a proof or argu- 
ment, or cauſe, 

Where neither the evidence of any law divine, 
nor the ſtrength. of any invincible argument, other- 
wiſe found out by the light of reaſon, nor any not- 
able publick inconyenience doth make againſt that 
which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have inſtituted for 


the ordering of theſe affairs; the yery authority of the | 


church itſelf ſufficeth, 


coker, 


That which ſhould make for them muſt prove, | 
that men ought not to make laws for church regi- | 


ment, but only keep thoſe laws which in ſcripture 
they find made. | Hooker. 
It is very needful to be known, and maletb unto 


the right of the war againſt him. Spenſer. 
| Let us follow after the things which make for 
ace, Romans. 


Perkin Warbeck finding that time and tempori- 
zing, which, whilſt his practices were covert, made 
for him, did now, when they were diſcovered, rather 
make againſt him, reſolved to try ſome exploit upon 
England, | 2 Henry vn 

A thing may make to my preſent purpoſe. Boyle. 

It makes to this purpoſe, that the light conſerving 


— 


ſtones in Italy mult beſet in the ſun before they re- 


tain light. dv * Di by. 
What avails it to me to acknowledge, that I have 

not been able to do him right in any line; for even. 

my own confeſſion makes againſt me, Dryden. 


4. To ſhow; to appear; to carry ap- 


rance. 


4* 4, huge and all Iſrael made as if they were beaten 


them,'and fled. » | | 
It is the unanimous opinion of ot friends, that 
you make as if you hanged yourſelf, and they will 
give it out that you are quite dead. Atbuibnot. 
5. To Mart away with, To deſtroy ; to 


kill; to make away, This phraſe is 


improper. 4 | 

The women of Greece were ſeized with an unac- 
countable me lancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of 
. them to make away with themſelves. 
6. To Make far . 


To advantage; to 
' favour, 5. 98 


2 


SpeFator., | 


MARK 


Compare with indifferency theſe difparities of 
times, and we ſhall 1 ** perceive, that they make 

for the advantage of England at this preſent time. 
* \ Bacon's War with Spain. 

None deny there is a God, butthoſe for whom it 
maketh that there were no God, Bacon's Eſſays, 

I was aſſur'd, that nothing was deſign'd 
Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold; 

That made for me, 1 knew that liberty 

Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. M77, 
7. To MaxYr ap for. To compenſate; to 

be inſtead, p . 1 , F 

Have you got a ſupply of friends to mate up for 
thoſe 5 are gone "ol : | Swift to bike, 

8. To Max with, To concur. 

Antiquity, cuflom, and conſent, in the church of 
God, making with that which law doth eſtabli 
are themſelyes moſt ſufficient reaſons to uphold th 
ſame, unleſs ſome notable publick inconvenience 
enforce the contrary. | Hooker, 

Maxe, #. /. [from the verb.] Form; 
ſtructure; nature, | 4 

Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent the 
earth to ſhew men their folly in admiring it, poſſeſs 
delights of a nobler make wh nature, which antedate 
immortality, i | Glanville. 

Upon the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met tochuſe 
a king: ſeveral put up, but one was not of make for 
a king ; another wanted brains or ſtrength, 

| L' Eftrange. 
Is our perfection of ſo frail a make, 
As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake? Dryden. 

Several, lies are produced in the loyal ward. of 
Portſoken of ſo feeble a make, as not to bear carriage 
to the Royal Exchange, Addiſon's Freeholder, 

It may be with ſuperior ſouls as with gigantick, 


the old heroes of that make, commit ſomething 
near extravagance. Pope. 
Make. 3. / [maca,. zemaca, Saxon.) 
Companion; favourite friend, - 
The elf therewith aſtonied, 
Upſtarted li ace from his looſer make, a 
And his unſte y weapons gan in hand to take 
Fair Queen, 
Bid her therefore herſelf ſoon ready make, . 
To wait on love amongſt his lovely crew z 
Where every one that miſſeth then her nale, 
Shall be by Him amearſt with penance due. Spenſer, 
For ſince the wiſe town, | 
| Has let the ſports down, 
Of May games and morris, 
The maids and their wakes, 
At dances and wakes, 5 : 
Had their napkins and poſies, 
And the wipers for their noſes. Ben Jonſon Qto/r, 
 Ma'xzBATE, z. J. | make and debate.] 
Breeder of quarrels, | 
Love in her ns, like a right makebateg 
| whiſpered to both ſides arguments of quarrel. Sidney. 
Outrageous party-writers / are like a couple of 
ſmall quarrels by a thou - 


| makebates, who in 
| ſand ſtories, | ; 
Ma'kzs, #. J. [from make, ] 
1. The Creator. | | 
Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 
The univerſal Maker we may praiſe, Milton, 
This the divine Cecilia'found, 5 
And to her Maker”s praiſe confin'd the ſound. Pope. 
'- "Such plain roofs as put could raiſes 
e 


And only vocal with t aker's praiſe. Pope. 
The power of reaſoning was given us by our 
' Maker to purſue truths. Watts' Logick. 


2, One who' makes any thing. 

Every manin Thijs 1s of ſome trade; Sultan 
Act umet was a Maler ot ivory rings 
L „ 9 Notes on 662 Odyſſey. 

Is dare promiſe her bold! what ſew of her makers 
ol viſits and compliments dare to do. Pope. 

3. One. who ſets any thing in its proper 


* 


Maxx TAE. 4. J. [make and peace. 
Peace er; leconc ile. 
Io de a mykepeace ſhall become my ages Shat/p, 
b./, PEI een = Yo 


| - * 


37 
a 


| 


which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, like 


Rate,” 
You be indeed 'makers or marrers of all men's 
manners within the aal. ee. 


. 
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MaLa'nDzers. 2. / 


but reſpect or decency, 


* 


ie ſemale. i my 
| There de more males than females, but in diffe- | 


* MAE 


by 


| Mxa'xewricur. 7. /. Duale and weight.) 


Any {mall thing thrown in to make up 
F „ 
3 2 „nor the glimmering li 
01 e nor — 2 3 
Of loving friend delights. Philips. 
Matacni'te, . / This ſtone is ſome- 
times intitely green, but lighter than 
that of the nephritick ſtone, ſo as in 
colour to reſemble the leaf of the mal- 
low, paeadxn, from which it has its 
name; though ſometimes it is veined 
with white, or ſpotted with blue or 


plack. NMoodavard. 
MAL AD. . /. [maladie, Fr.] A diſeaſe; 
a diſtemper; a diſorder of body; ſickneſs. 


5 Better it is to be private 
Ia forrow's torments, than ty'd to the pomp of a 


lace ES 
Nurſe inward maladies, which have not ſcope to 
de breath'd out. Sidney. 
/ Phyſicians firſt require, that the malady be known 
© thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and re- 
* drefo it, Speer. 
Say, can you faſt ? ee ay are too young : 
| bitinence engenders maladies, Shakſprare. 
An accidental violence of motion has removed 
© that malady that has baffled the (kill of — 
a 5 oulh, 
I Love's a malady without a cute; 

Pierce love has pietc'd me with his fiery dart; 
He fires within, and hiſſes at my heart. Dryden. 
[from mal andare, 
Italian, 10 go ill. | A dry ſcab. on the 
MA'LAPERT. adj. [ mal and pert.] Saucy; 


quick with impudence ; ſprighily with- 
Peace, maſter marquis, you are malaper t; 

Your fire- new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current, f 

T9 „ e Shakſpeare. 


FF If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, lan thy ſword. |, | 
 MaLegrA'CTOR. 2. J | male and facio, Lat.] 


What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an ounce or 


two of this malapert blood from you. Shakſp. 
Are you growing malapert ? - Will you force me 
make uſe of my authority? 


Dryden. 

Ma'LaPERTNESS. 2. /. [from malapert.] 
Livelineſs of reply without decency; 
quick impudence ; ſaucineſs. 


Ma'taPERTLY, adv, [from malapert.] Im. 


+ pudently; ſaucil rx. 5 
Ta Mar A x ATE. v. 3. [.] To 


ſoften, or knead to ſoftneſs, any body. 


MaLaxa'rion. 2. /. 


[from malaxate. | 
The act of ſoftening. | 2 


M ee [wale, Freach ; maſealar, Lat.] | 


Of the ler that begets, not bears young ; 
h 295% a i 6 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, 
by the diſſection of the mother, were laid open to 
You are the richeſt perſon in the commonwealth ; 

_ - you: have no male child; your daughters are all 
married to wealthy patricians. | Swift, 
Malz. . /½ The he of any ſpecies. 
In moſt the male is the greater, and in ſome few 
{1 -Bacon. 


=_ 


* From the praftice of the wiſeſt nations, when a 


$ and people did teſume the adminiſtration of 
preme pers. Swift, 
nora canonical denuneiation, is that which 
touching fuch à matter as properly belongs 
_ © che cceleſialtica} court, for that à ſubject de- 

nouneces his ſuperios for maleadminifration. or a 
wicked lite, 93 8 lige. 
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: 


MAL | 
 MatrconTe'sr, © ? adj. [male and 
MaLlzconTe'nTely F content.] Diſ 
contented ; diſſatisſied. | 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you ſtand pefifive, as half malecontent F Shak. 
Poor Clarence ! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent? I will provide thee. Shak. 
The king, for ſecuring his ſtate againſt mutinous 
and malecontented ſubjects, who might have refuge 
in Scotland, ſent a ſolemn ambaſſage to conclude a 
peace. Bacon. 
They cannot ſignalize themſelves as malecontenti, 
without breaking through all the ſofter virtues. Addi. 
The uſual way in deſpotick governments is to 
confine the malecontents to ſome caſtle. Addiſon. 


MaLtgconTe'nTEDLY. adv. { from male 
content.] With diſcontent, _ 
MaLigconTENTED NESS. 2. /. [from male- 


tion to government. 5 
They would aſeribe the laying down my paper 


to a ſpirit of malecontentedneſe. 22 
ALEDI'CTED. adj, [ naledictus, Latin.] 
Accurſed. | Dia, 


maledifio, Lat.] Curſe; execration; de- 
nunciation of evil. 


To wretched me, the laſt, worſt malediction. Sidney. 
The true original cauſe, divine malediction, laid 
by the fin of man upon theſe creatures which God 
hath made for the uſe of man, was above the reach 
of natural capacity. | | Hooker. 
In Spain they itaid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of malrdic- 
tions; which, upon the prince'sarrival in the weſt, 
did vaniſh into praiſes. . motton. 
Marlzra'criox. 2. /. [male and facio, 
; * 
Lat.] A erime; an offence. 
Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
| - Been ftruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently. 
They have proclaim'd their malęfadtient. Shakſp, 


| , 
As much as male factors. do your ſword, Roſcom. 
It is a ſad thing when men ſhall repair to the 
- miniſtry, not for ge but refuge; like male- 
Factors flying to the altar, only to ſave their lives. 


It their barking dog dilturb her caſe, 


|  Th' unmanner'd mz 


* 


The malefaFor goat was laid 


Malz'vol NE. =. / [ malevolentia, Lat.] 
II will; inclination to hurt others; 

malignity. 3 0 

; The fon of Duncan 

Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 

Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 


| Takes from his high reſpect. | 
 Maur'vorenT. adj. [ malevolus, Latin.] 
Ill. diſpoſed toward others; unfavour. 
able; malignant..;.. 
99 1 have theg in my arms,, 
Thoogh our malevolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 
| And held us long aſunder; © © © Dryden. 
Marz'vol EN TT. dv. frommal volence.] 
Malignly; malighantly ; with ill will. 


him from aſperfiogs'malevolently caſt upon him. Howel, 
Mariet s, malice, Fr. malitia, Lu.] 


"i BadneG of de ign; deliberate miſchief. 


* 


content.] Diſcontentedneſs ; want of affec - 


Matzprcrion, . , [maledifion, Fr. | 


Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, | 


An offender a law; a criminal ; 
a a guilty perſon, PEE 
| 025d Ren forth: . 
Some monſtrous malefaFor. Shakſpeare. 
+. ©* Feat his word 


South, 


efaftor is arraign'd. Dryden, | 


On Bacchus! altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 
| MaLe'rick, ad;. [nh few, Lab. | 
| MaLe'riQUE. Mi ieyous ; hurtful. 
Ns 14945 On | | Dia 
 MattPRA'CTICE. ./. I nale and practice. 
Practice contrary to rules. 3 


_ |  molipned him in the wilderneſs. 
That the ma/evelence of fortune nothi p 8 
95 Shah/peare. 


| Tae oak did not ofiy reſent his. fall, but vindicate | 


2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 


| 1. Malevolence ; 


MAI. 
Cod hath ſorgiven me ſlas of malice, and 
therefore ſurely he will we infirmities. Taylor. 
2. Ill intention to any one; defire of hurting. 
Duncan is in his grave; | 
Mallire domeftick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further | | Shakſpeare, 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On man's deſtruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himſelf, fearleſs return d. Milton. 
To MA'L1cs. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 


regard with ill will. Obſolete. 

cauſe why he this fly ſo maliced, 

Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer. 

Mar1'ciovs. 44). ep Fr. maliti. 
ofus, Lat.] III-diſpoſed to any one; in- 
tending ill; malignant. 

b We muſt not ſtint 

Our neceſſary actions in the fear | 

To cope malicious cenſurers ; which ever 

As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow 

That is new-trimm' d. | Shakſpeare, 

I grant him bloody, 

Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 

That has a name, Shakſpeare, 
Thou know'|t what malicious foe, 

Enyying our happineſs, and of his own 

Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame, Milt. 
The air appearing ſo malicioxs in this morbifick 

conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. (Harvey. 

MaL1'ciovsLY. adv, [from malicious, 
With malignity 5 with intention of miſ- 

chie f. fs : 
An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of 
miniſters ma/icioufly bent againſt me, broke out, and 
had like to have ended in my utter deſtruction. Swift. | 

Marr'ciovsnrss. 2. / from malicious.] 

Malice; intention of miſchief to another. 
Not out af envy or maliciou/ſneſs, | . 
Do I forbear to er qe your ſpecial aid, lerbert. 

Marron. adj. | , gne, French; malig- 
nut, Latin: the g is mute or liqueſcent.] 

1. Unfavourable ; ill-diſpoſed to any one; 

Witchcraft may be by operation of malig 2 
1 | acons 
I in the conſtellations war were ſprung, 
Two planets, ruſhing from aſpect malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſk | 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound, 
2 5 $ Milton, 
Of contempt, and the malig hoſtile influence it 
has upon government, every man's experience will 
inform him, as one £0 4 GS. 

2, Infectious; fatal to the body; peſtilential. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, eadangereth maligu ulcers 
and pernicious impotthumations. Bacon. 

To Marien, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To regard with envy or malice. _ 

- The people practiſe what miſchiefs and villanies 
they will againſt private men, whom they malign, 
dy ſtealing their goods, or murdering them. Spenſer. 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor ſhould 

ſo malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil togrow 
up which he might timely have kept under. Spen/cr. 
Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and 

Feclefiaſticar. 

I it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be 

maligned ſtanding, and to Be _— falling; then 

is it a pleaſure to be great and to be able to diſpoſe of 
men's fortunes. South, 


MALI'GNANCY. ». / 


[from malignant, 

malice ; unfavourablenels. 
My ftars ſhine darkly over me: the malignancy 
of my fate might, perhaps, diſtemper N there - 
fore I crave your leave that 1 may bear my evils 


2. Deſtructive tenden. 


© The infection 4>th e a bubo, which, ac- 
cording to the degree of its malignancy, either proves 


5 


eaſily curable, or elſe it proceeds ia its venom. M, ſe. 


MAL 
Rn | F 
 Martrle nant. adj. [malignant, French. 
„ Malign; envious ; unpropitious; mali- 
cows ; miſchievous z intending or effect- 
N in ill. 2 - 
: 8 malignant and ill-boding ſtars! 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. Shak/p. 
Not friended. by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakſpeare. 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 
They have ſcen all other notions beſides their 
own repreſented in a falſe and malignant light; 
whereupon they judge and condemn at once. Watts, 
2, Hoſtile to life: as, malignant fevers. 
They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a . 
naxt. vapour that falls upon the joint; that the 
ſwelling is a 3 in nature, 7 calls down 
humours to damp the malignity of the vapours, 
"4 P ganty rare — 


and thereby aſſuage the pain. 
Let the learn'd begin 
Th' enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 


How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, 


What in the faultleſs frame they found to make 
'v a 18 Dry. en. | 


 — = theirprey? 
MaLi'conanT. 2. / ” 5 
1. A man of ill intention, malevolently 
diſpoſed. _ | | 8 
Oecaſion was taken, by ſeveral malignants, ſe- 
cretly to undermine his great authority in the church 
of Chriſt, Hooker, 
2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of 
the church and monarchy by the rebel 
ſectaries in the civil wars. | ed 
MauitcnAnTLY. adv, [from malignant. 
With ill intention; maliciouſly ; miſ- 


cChievouſly. 
Now arriving 

At place of potency, and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould till malignantly remain 

Faſt ſoe to the plebeians, your voices might 

Be curſes to yourſelves, - Sbalſpeare. 
Marre NEA. 2. . {from malign. | 


1, One who regards another with ill will. 


I thought it nec to juſtify my character in 
point of cleanlineſs, which my maligners call in 
, queſtion. | 3 Swift, 


2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. 


Such as theſe are philoſophy's maligners, who | 


pronounce the moſt generous contemplations, need- 
. is unprofitable ſubtleties. Glanville. 
ALVGNITY. 2. [malignits, French. ] 
1, Malice; maliciouſneſs. | 
Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
* On'ftubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 
' And made the whole ma/ignity their own. Ticke!. 
2. Contrariety to life; deſi ructive tendency. 
Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, reports 
are various; his phyficians diſcerned an invincible 
 malignity in his diſeaſe. | Hayward. 
No redreſs e eg ou = 2 
roportionable to the ma/ignity of t ar-ſprea 
Eee. 85 nee ing Charlee: 
3. Evilneſs of nature. * | 
This ſhews the high malignity of fraud, that in 
the natural courſe of it tends to the deſtruction of 
2 life, by deſtroy ing truſt and mutual confi- 
nce. | 
Mati'cxLy, adv. [from malign.] Envi- 
. ouſly ; with ill will; miſchievouſly. 
L eſt you think I railly more than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach 3 24 IK: 
Let me for once prefumet' inſtruct the times. Pope. 


Mix IB. 1. /. | nal, of Mary, and kin, 
the diminutive termination.] A kind 
of mop made of clouts for ſweeping 


2 


ovens ; thence a frightful figure of clouts 


dreſſed up; thence adirty wench. Hanmer. 
Ihe kitchen maikin pins 
Fer rieheſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
'* Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakſprare. 
Ma. 2. % [malleys, Latin, a hammer.] 
1. A kind of beater or hammer. 
He took a mall, and aſter having hollowed the 


outh. | 


M AL 


rt which ftrikes the ball, he 


handle, and that 

encloſed in them ſeveral drugs. Spectagor. 

2. A ſtroke; a blow. Not in uſe. r 

With mighty mall, | 

The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. F. Queen. 
Give that rev'rend head a mall 


Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibrat. 
3. A walk where they formerly play ed 
with malls and balls. Moll is, in Iſlan- 
dick, an area or walk ſpread with ſhells, 


. This the beau monde ſhall from the mal! ſurvey, 
And hail with muſick its propitious ray. 


To MALL.. v. a. [from the noun.] Jo 
beat or ſtrike with a mall. 


drake of the wild duck. - 


mallard, 


Leaving the fight in height. Shakſpeare. 


mallard, ſnoveler, and gooſe, Peacham en Drawing. 


make the wings. 
Walton's Angler. 


| Mar LEAB I'LITY. 2. .. [from malleable.] 
Quality of enduring the hammer; quality 
of ſpreading under the hammer, 


Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be body 
of ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with the ma/le- 
ability and fuſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitu - 
tion on which theſe qualities and their union depend. 


* Locke. 
Ma'LLEABLE, adj. [malleable, French; 
from malleus, Latin, a hammer.] Capa- 
ble of being ſpread by beating : this is a 
quality poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent 


a brown mallard's feather as will 


than any other metal; and is oppoſite to 
friability or brittleneſs. Quincy. 
Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come not 
to the degree to be malleable, Bacon. 
The beaten ſoldier proves moſt man ful, 
That like his ſword endures the anvil ; 
And juſtly's held more formidable, 
The more his valour's malleable. Hudibras. 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields in- 
ward to preſſion without any fliding of its parts, it 
is hard and elaſtick, returning to its figure with a 
force riſing from the mutual attraction of its parts: 
if the parts ſlide one upon another, the body is . 
leable or ſoft. * | Newton. 


 MA'LLEABLENESS, 2. % "from malleable, | 


leability; duQtity, _ | 
The bodies of moſt uſe that are ſought for out of 
the earth are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fuſibility, and 
' malleableneſs. * ke. 
ToMa'LLEeATE. . 4. [from malleus, Lat.] 
to forge. or ſhape by the 


To hammer; 
hammer. : 


cating metals, and makirg them uſeful for tools. 
| | Derham. 


hammer. 5 
The veſſel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with a 
wooden malle*, and thereby compreſſed. Byle. 
Their left-hand does the calkiug iron guide, 


 Ma'LLows, =. /. alva, Latin 
Saxon. ] A plant. 405 
Shards or mallotos for the pot, 


MAL T. 2. /. I meal v, Saxon; mau, Dutch, ] 
| + Grain ſteeped in water aud fermented, 
then dried on a kililn. 

Peer hath male firſt inſuſed in the liquor, and is 
| aſterwaids boiled with the bop, Baton, 


* 4 4 


1 


Pope. 


MA'LLaRDe 2. J. [malart, French,] | The | 


Antony claps on his ſea wings like a doatiog 


The birds that are moſt eaſy to be drewn are 


Arm your hook with the line, and cut ſo much of 


degree by gold, it being more ductile. 


Quality of enduring the hammer; mal- 


RO e . ſhape of paps or dugs. 
He firſt found out the art of melting and ma. FE Fed 8 


Malter. 2. %. I mallius, Lat.] A wooden | 


be rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. | 
z mæ epe, | 


That keep the looſen'd body ſound, Dryden. 
MAa'UMSEY. . / „ 
1. A ſort of grape. : 
2. A kind of wine. . 
Meibeglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakſpeare. | 


MAN 
To Marr. . . 
1. To make malt. 


2. To be made malt. 


To houſe it green it will mow- burn, which will 
. make it malt worle, Mortimer. 


| Ma'LTDRINK.  /. malt and drink. | 


All maltdrinks may be boiled into the conſiſtence 


of a ſlimy ſyrup. Fleyer on the Humonrs. 
Ma'ttpusr. . J. [malt and duft. | 
Malt. diſt is an enricher of barren land, and a 
great improver of barley. Mortimer. 
Ma'tTrLoOR. 2. . [malt and floor.] A 
floor to dry malt. 


floor. Mortimer. 


ſeems to have been, in Shat/peare's time, 
a term of reproach for a dull dolt. 
You pleaſant ſwain, you whorſon, you maltborſe 


Sir Arthur the naler! how fine it will ſound ! 
; Swift. 
Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's fide; 
but he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of 
which ſhe died; and Tom is now a journeyman 
maltfler. 82 
MaLva'czous, adj. [malva, Latin. ] Ke- 
lating to mallows, | 
Mauversa'TION. #, /; [French.] Bad 
ſhifts ; mean artifices ; wicked and frau- 
dulent tricks. e 
Mau. J . / [mamma, Latin; this 
MAMMA. 1 word 1s ſaid to be found for 
the compellation of mother in all lan- 


the firſt ſyllables that a child pronounces.] 
'The fond word for mother. 
Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak ; 
Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye : 
Alas! how eaſy my mittake,, 
I took you for your likeneſs Cloe. Prior. 
Little maſters and miſſes are great impedimenis to 
. ſervants; the remedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell tales to pappa and mamma. 
Mamme's Tree. u. /. | 
afterwards becomes an - almoſt ſpherical fleſhy fruit; 
containing two or three ſeeds incloſed in hard rough 
ſhells. "23 Miller. 
Ma'MMET. . . [from mam or mamma. 
A puppet, a figure dreſſed up, Hanmer, 
ate ; this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips, Shak, 
'Ma'MMIFORM, adj, 


mamma and forma, Lat.] Having the 


MammMtLLARY. adj. mammillaire, Fr. 
ma.nmillaris, Lat.] | 
or dugs. 


MY'MMOCK. . / A ſhapel J. 5 
The ice was 1 50 into 3 1. Jane. 


To tear; to break; to pull to pieces. 

I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly z and he 
ſo ſet his teeth, and did tear it! Ob, I warrant, how 
he mammoekt it? Shakſpeare. 


MAV. . J. [Syriack.] Riches, 


MAN. . J. I man, mon, Sa.] 
1. Human being | 


7 


to him as it doth to me; the detnent ewt de him 


ditions, % 


trous man-cating nation, 
A creature of a mare 


5 
9 14 4 4 * 
1 1 
1 . 30 
L RY 3 


a5 it doth to me, all his ſenſes have but anhag en-. 
| ...  Shakſpeare; Mo 
All theweſtbank of Nilus is poſſeifed by an idolu- 
. Was wanted t, and then was man debga'd; ou. 
Coaſcious of thought, | Dryden. 


* 
W 
1 * 
4 
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Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the ma. 


A'LTHORSE. z. /. Tmalr and horſe,) It 


drudge. Shakſpeare. 
Mome, maliborſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. 
ee e 3] | Shakſpeare. 
Ma".TMan. J . J. [from malt.] One 
Ma'tTsTER, { who makes malt, 


uages ; and is therefore ſuppoſed to be 


Swift, 


The mammee tree hath a roſaceous flower, whith | 


[ mammiforme, Fr. 
C's the paps 


To MA'\MMOCK. v. 4. [from the fioun,].. 


« 
did 
” 


The king is but a mar as lems the violet ſmells 


* 


He. 
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MAN 


Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, _ 
And given them voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In man the god deſcends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Cech. 

A combination of the ideas. of a 0 figure, 
with the powers of motion and reaſoning joined to 


I had not ſo much of man in me, 4 
Butall my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me upto tears. Sbak 
Every man child ſhall be circumciſed. | woe. | 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man; 

But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryden. 
A long time fince the cuſtom began, among people 

olf quality, to keep mex cooks of the French nation. 


hong 
3. Not a boy. 
The nurſe's legendsare for truth receiv'd, 
- And the mar dreams but what the boy beljer d. 


4. A ſervant; an attendant; a depend: 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, | 
Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
Thanked be I that keep a mar, 
Who ended hath this bloody ſtrife ; 
For if my man muſt praiſes have, 
What then muſt I that keep the knave? 
| My brother's ſervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men Shak. 
Such gentlemen as are his majeſty's own ſworn 
ſervants ſhould be preferred to the n of his 
_ jeſty's ſhips ; choice being made of men of valour 
capacity rather than to employ other men's 
— Raleigh's Egays. 
I and my man will preſently go ride 
Cowley. 


Sidney. 


Far as the Corniſh mount. 
5. A word of familiar addreſs, bordering on 
contempt. 


You may partake of any thing we ** 


We ſpeak no treaſon, man. Shall ſpeare. 


6. It is uſed in a looſe ſigniſication like the | 


| } 


French on, one, any one. | 
This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not ho 
me, nor a mam cannot make him laugh, Shatſpeare. 
A man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion to 
be impollible. Mares Divine Dialogues. 
He is a good-natured mar, and will give as much 
28 a man would defire, Stilling fleet. 
By ten thouſand of them a man ſhall not be able to 
advance one ſtep in knowledge. re i 
Our thoughts will not be directed what obj 
-purſue, nor be taken off from thoſe they have — 
red on; but run away with a mar, in purſuit of 
thoſe ideas they have in view. che. 
A man would expect to find ſome antiquities ; but 
all they have to ſhow of this nature is an old roſtrum 
of a Roman ſhip, Addiſon. 
Aan might make a pretty landſcape of his own 
- Plantation. | 
Te One of uncommon qualikentip ns. 
- Manners maketh mn. Milan of Wickbam. 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. | 
— What beaſt was't then 
That n you break this enterprize to me: 
Wben you aan do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the man. . 
He tript me behind, being down, jnſulted, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of ma, 
That worthied him. Shokſpeare. 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the mar he 


In matters of equity between nice and man, our 
ut my neighbour in the 
in the . wy neigh- 

8 


Saviour has taught us ta 


* 


4 et a * % 
6 23 * 
1 
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8. 


| ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. 2.4 
On human actions reaſon though you can, 
It may be reaſon, but it is not nn. Pope 
2, Not a woman. 4 
Bring forth men children only 1 
For thy undaunted mettle ſhould RES | 
Nothing but males. e, 


ö 


ö 


Addiſon, | 


i had not he broke: windows, and knocked down | 
; 


conſtables, when he was a tellow. Addiſon. | 
8. A human being qualified in any particu- 
lar manner. | 
Thou 2 a youth, and he à man of war from | 
bis youth 3 8 1 Sanum. 
2 9. Individual. RR 


j 


&$: 


[ 


rail'd, 


* A N 


10. Not a beaſt. 
Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats is, 
; The 4 7 ſuiting to the man. Creech, 
11. Wealthy or independent perſon: to — 
ſenſe ſome refer the following rs, 
| Shakſpeare , others to the ſenſe next 


1 g. 
cre "would this monſter make a man; any 
2 e dead there makes a mart. Sbalſpeare. 
What poor man would not t burthen 
ol gold to be her a, man for ever. Tillotſon. 
12. When a perſon i is not in his ſenſes, we 


ſay, he is not his own man. Ainſworth, 


1 4. Man war. A ſhip of war. 


A Flemiſh man of war 


their burdens as well manned.  Raltigh's Efſays 
He had manned it with a great Wee of tall ol- 

diers, more than for the proportion of the cattle. Bacon. 
They man their boats, and all their young men 


arm. Waller. 
The Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, 
a hundred gallies, and ten galeaſes ; gh 1 cannot 


conceive how they could mar a fleet of half the num- 
ber. Addiſon. 
Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though 

_—_ had manned out a fleet of two hundred men of 


Arbuthnot. 
2. "To guard with men. | 
See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. Shak, 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 
To ſally from one port, or mar one publick "Tat f 
ale. 
3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. 

Adviſe how war may be beſt upheld, 
Mann'd by her two main En iron and gold, 
1a all her equipage. Milton. 

Theodoſius having marned his ſoul with proper 
reflections, exerted himſelf in the belt manner he 
could, to animate his peniteat. Addiſon. 
4. To tame a hawk. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 

That is, to watch her.  Shakſpeare, 
5. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on as a 

| man or ſervant. | 
© Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to 10 
worn in my cap than to walt at my heels: I was 
never manned with agate till now. e- 
They diſtil their huſbands land 
In decoctions, and are mann d 
row ten empiricks in their chamber, 
ng for the ſpirit of amber. 
6, Te direct 


Obſolete. 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, _ 

And he'retires. _ a 
MANACLES. u. /. { manicles, Fr. manice, 
from mans, Lat.] Chain for the hands ; 

ſhackles. - 


Ben Yonſon. 
rect in Hoſtility ; to point; to aim. 


: For my 2 wear this desi 1 | 
t is a manacie o 175 are. 
Thou | 2 
Muſt, « 28 a foreign recreant, be 8 
| Wich manacles along our ſtreets. ere 


Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 

\ like manac les on the right-hand. Zcclefiafticus. 
The law good men count their ornament and pro- 

_ tection; others, their their manacles and F . 


2 Manatts. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 
| To E r to ſhackle, | | 


* 


13. A moveable piece at cheſs or draughts, | 


gps rms”: and | 


overmaſtered them. eto. 
To Max. v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To furniſh with men. 
- Your ſhips are not well aun d; 
Your mariuers are muliteers, or reapers. Shabſpeere. | 
There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, 
Mann'd with three hundred men, Shah peare. | 7 
A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is mann d . 

f And ſorces ſent. Daniel. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould | 
ſend certain ſhips to ſea well amned, and apparelled 
to fight, yard. 


Their ſhips go as long voyages as 2 and are for 


As. 


Sballſpeare. 


4 


Charles. | 


MAN 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manaclethe bearward in their chains. Shak 
I'n manacle thy neck and feet together. Sha 75 
Is it thus you uſe this monarch, to manacle and 
ſhackle him hand and foot? Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To MA'NaGE.,.w, a. [menager, Fr. |. 
1. To conduct; to car 2 
The fathers had ma charge of idola 
againſt the heathens. Stilling 1 4 
Let her at leatt the wee! braſs inſpi ire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar train, - 
What wars 1 3 and what wreaths I gain. 
Prior, 
2. To train a horſe to graceful action. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, manag- 
ing his horſe, and charging and diſcharging 7 
Nolles. 
They vault from hunters to the managed ſteed, 


Young. 


| 
3. To govern ; to make tractable. 
| Let us ſtick to our point, and we will manage Bull 
I'll warrant | Arbutbnot. 
4. To meld; © to move or uſe eaſily. 
Long tubes are cumberſome, and farcetobeeaſily 
managed. Newton, 
5. To. huſband ; to make the object of 
caution. | 
There is more to manage! If I fall, _ 
It ſhall, be like myſelf ; a ſetting ſun 
Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. 
The leſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd 
Tomanage loathſome life, when love was the reward. 
Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution r decency : this 


1 nt merely gallick, not to be imi. 
tate 


f 


t was ſo much his intereſt to 
manage his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he 

made over his principality to France. Addiſon, 
To Ma'Nact. v. a. To ſuperintend affairs; 

to tranſact. 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Dryden. 
Ma'xacs. 2. / meſnage, menage, Fr.] ; 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. 


| 


To him put 
The manage of my ſtate. Shakſpeare, 
This might have been prevented, — 5 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 
Which now 3 ge of two kingdoms muſt 


With fearful, bloody iſſue Soo frm cage Sbalſpeare. 
For the rebels wh handout i in Ireland, 
Expedient e muſt be made, my liege, 
Ere further leiſure yield them further means. Shakſ. 
Young men in the conduct and manage of actions, 
embrace more than they can hold, and ftir more than 
they can quiet. Bacon. 
on Ls of a good intention will ſerve to ſanctiſy 
rſt actions; the f of which is but too 
ben from that ſcandalous doctrine of the jeſuits 
concerning the direction of the intention, and like- 
viſe from the whole W arg late rebellion, 


South, 
2. Uſe; inftromentality. 

To chink to make gold of iiber is not to be 
hoped ; for quickfilver will not indure the manage 
of the fire: Bacon. | 

F Government of a horſe, | 
Ia thy flumbers 
I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to the bounding ſteed, Shak, 

The horſe you mult draw in his career with his 
manage and turn, doing the curvetto. Peacham. 

| 8 Diſcipline; governance. 

Whenever we take a ſtrong bias, it is not out of a 
moral incapacity to do better, but for want of a care · 
ul manage and diſcipline to ſet us right at firſt, | 

L'Efronge. 
M NAGEABLE, adj. {from manage.) - 
1. Eaſy in the uſe; not difficult to be 
wielded or moved. 

The conditions of wea 8 
ment are, that they ma 
= the carriage may be light and manageab/e. Bacon, 

tend, long tubes are, by reaſon! of 2 length, apt 
to be e Lang cb to cauſe a con- 


| 


1 


| and their i improve 


my all weathers ; and 


2 a 


„ 


e 
* 


tme prodigality of Ovid's wit; though he could have 


. gy of that affair, that poſterity would receive little 
2. Huſbandry; frugality. 


Max A Tiox. 2. /. [manatio, Lat.] The 


ſpweet almonds. 


Maxemnz t tree. v. le 


#- 
+; 


35 To MN ICIPATE. =, 4. [mancipa, Lat.] 
To enllave; to bind z to tie. re gt 


MAN 
Gau trembling in the objects, whereas by contri- 
vance the glaſſes are readily manageable. Newton, 
2. Goyernable ; tractable. 


4 


MAa'NAGEABLENESS. n. , [from manage- | 


able. MINI 
1, Accommodation to eaſy uſe. 
This diſagreement may be imputed to the greater 
or leſs etactneſs or manageableneſi of the inſtruments 
mployed. | Boyle. 
Tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be governed. 
MA'NAGEMENT. 2. /. [menagement, Fr.] 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. | | 
An ill argument introduced with deference, will 
re more credit than the profoundeſt ſcience 
with a rough, infolent, and noiſy management. Locke, 
The wrong management of the earl of Godolphin 
was the only cauſe of the union. Swift, 
2. Prudence; cunning practice. 
Mark with what management their tribes divide; 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome tot'other ſide. Dryden. 
3. Practice; tranſaction; dealing. 
He had great -runagements with ecclefiaſticks in 
the view of being advanced to the poatificate, Aauiſen. 
Ma'xaG2R. 2. J. [from manage. | 
t. One who has the conduct or direction of 
any thing. | 
A ſkilful manager of the rabble, ſo long as they 
have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether 
me have any underſtanding. South, 
The manager opens his fluice every night, and 
diſtributes the water into the town, Addiſon, 
An artful manager, that crept between 


His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcreen Pope. | 


2. A man of frugality ; a good huſband, 
A prince of great aſpiring thoughts; in the main, 
. a manager of his treaſure, and yet bountiful, from 
his own motion, wherever he diſcerns merit. Temple. 
The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with 


wiſhed, that the maſter of it had been a better ma- 


nager. | Dryden, 


Ma's AGERY, 1. /. nenagerie, Fr.] 


1. Conduct; direction; adminiftration, | 
They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, giveſoill | 


an account of any conduct or diſcretion in the ana- 


ne fit in the moſt particular relation of it. Clarendon. 


* 


/ 7 f s 
Te court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well 


atteſted its good managery, that it is not credible | 
crowns are conferred 1 | Decay of Piety. 
3. Manner of uſing. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, | 
- untrained men into the field, but will, by little 
bloody ſkirmiſhes, inſtruct them in the manner of 
the fight, and teach them the ready managery of 
their weapons. * 2) i Decay of Piety. 


act of ifluing from ing elſe. 
MA VC HE. 2. J. Fr.] A ſleeve. 
MAx HRT. 1. / G Fr. ' Skinner. ] A 
ſmall loaf of fine bread. + © 
Take a ſmall toaſt of mancher, dipped in oil of 
| N | I Bacon. 
I bove to entertain my friends with a frugal colla- 
tion; a cup of wine, à diſh of fruit, and a mancbet. 
| | 1 Mare's Dialogues. 
ancanilla, Lat.] 
The manchineel tree is a native of the Weſt Indies, 
. and grows to the ſize of an oak: its wood is of a 
beautiful grain, will poliſh well and laſt long, and is 
there fore much eſteemed : in cutting down. thoſe 
trees, the juice of the bark muſt be burnt out before 
the work is begun; for it will raiſe blifters on the 
Min, and burn holes in linen ; and if it ſhould fly 
into the eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of 
loſing their fight : the fruit is of the colour 'and/fize 
ol the golden pippen ; many Europeans have ſuffered. 
and others loſf their lives by eating it: the leaves 
abound with Jes of the ſame nature;  cattle-never 
© Helter themielves, and ſcarcely will any vegetable 
. grow under their ſhade ; yet goats eat this fruit 
- without i ( / 


E, 


= 


I” 
2 a 


MAN 
varied, yet the meteors, which are in themſelves 
more unſtable, and leſs marcipated to ſtated motions, 
are oftentimes employed to various ends. Hale. 
Maxcif Arion. 2. / [from mancipate.] 
Slavery; involuntary obligation. 
Ma'xciepLE. 2. /. [manceps, Lat.] The 
ſteward of a community; the purveyor : 
it is particularly uſed of the purveyor of 
a college. | | 
Their mancip'e fell dangerouſly ill, 
Bread muſt be had, their griſt went to the mill: 
This Simkin moderately ſtole before, 
Their ſteward fick, he robb'd them ten times more. 
Betterton's Miller of Trompington. 


MANDA'MUS. n. /. [Lat] A writ granted 


| 


word. | 


| Maxpari'n. 2. /. A Chineſe nobleman or 
magiſtrate, 3 
MA'NDATARY, 2. /. [mandataire, Fr. from 
mando, Lat.] He to whom the pope has, 
by his prerogative, and proper ri ght, 
given a mandate for his benefice, Ay/ife. 
Ma'N DATE. x. /, [mandatum, Latin, ] 
1. Command. BY | 
Her force is not any where ſo apparent as in ex- 
preſs mandales or prohibitions, eſpecially upon advice 
and conſultation going before, - | Hooker, 
The neceſſity of the times caſt the power of the 
three eſtates upon himſelf, that his mandates ſhould 


paſs for laws, whereby he laid what taxes he pleaſed, 
.., Heowel's Veical. Foref.. 


2. Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or 
tranſmitted... 13 51 


This dream all powerful Juno ſends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. Dry, 
MANDA'TOR, x, /.. [Lat.] Director. 


A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, 


Ma'NDATORY. «dj. [ mandate, Lat.] Pre- 
ceptive; directory. 


* . 
| Ma'NDIBLE. z. . [mandibula, Lat.] The 


jaw; the inſtrument of manducation, 

He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upp 
jaw, as if the upper mandible did make an articula- 
tion with the cravium. © Grew, 
Manp1'sBuLaR. adj, [from mandibula, 
Lat.] Belonging to, the jaw. 


| ManD1'LION. 2. J | nandigliane, Italian.] | 
kiner, A looſe gar- | 


A ſoldier's coat. 

ment; a ſleeveleſs jacket. Ain ſavorib. 

Ma'nDnaAEE. 2. % I mandragorat, Latin; 

 - mandragire; French. | A plant. 

The flower of the mandrake conſiſts of one leaf in 
the ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into 


to the human form, The reports of tying a dog to 
this plant, in order to root it up, and prevent the 
certain death of the perſon 1 » 2 15 — | 
. deed, and pf the groans emitted by. it when the 
Violence is ht met fabulous. Miller. 
Among other virtues, mandrate has been falſely f 
+ celebrated for rendering barren - women fruitful : it 
hes. ſoporifick quality, and the angients ufed it 
- when they wanted a narcotick' of powerful 
kind. | Hills Medica. 
Would curſes kill, as doth the manilate*sgroan, | 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms,” © | 
Ascurſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. Shakfp. 
| -:: Not POPPY» nor mundragora, 
| Nor all the drowſy lyrups of the world, , 
 Shall.ever-med*cine thee to that ſweet ep: : Shak. 
And ſhoieks like mandrabel, torn'ont of the earth, 


FO 


| | | That living mortal bearing dhe m, rad mad. 5, 


| Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom * 


by the king, ſo called from the initial 


Se 0 Who knows, | Nl 
If the ſcarce-bearded Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you. Shakfpeare. | 
This Moor, | # 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs 
Hath hither brought. Shbatſpeare. 
He thought the mandate forg d, your death con- 
e. Dryden. 


but a maſter and mandator to his proctor. Ayl iſſe. 


ſeveral parts; the root is ſaid to bear a reſemblance | 


M AN 
Go, and catch a falling tar, | 
Get with child a mandrake root. Donne. 
Ma'xDREL. 2. . [mandrin, Fr.] An in- 
ſtrument to hold in the lathe the ſubſtance 
to be turned. 
Mandrels are made with a long wooden ſhank, to 
fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the work 
that is to be turned ;; this mandrel is a ſhank, or piu- 
mandrel. wy. " von. 
To MN DU CAT RE. v. 3. [mandzco, Latin. ] 
To chew; to eat. 
ManpDuca'rion.z. /, [manducatio, Lat.] 
Eating. | 
Mandutation is the action of the lower jaw in 
chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth be- 
fore it is received into th ſtomach. Rainey. 
As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed upon 
Chriſt, it is apparent that our maxdzcation muſt be 


quently it cannot be natural fleſh. Taylor, 
Man. . /. [ naene, Dutch. ] The hair 
which hangs down on the neck of horſes, 
or other animals, | 
Dametas was toſſed from the ſaddle to the mare of 
the horſe, and thence to the ground. Sidney. 
A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a jade, 
mg er. 


The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. Shakſpeare. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down with 


| theirtails and mares ona light fire. Kinolles, 
A lion ſhakes his dreadful mare, 
And angry grows, Waller. 


For quitting both their ſwords and reins, | 
They graſp'd with all their ſtrength the mares, 
| ; Hudibras, 
MANRA TER. 2. / [man and eat, | A can- 
nihal; an anthropophagite; one that 
feeds upon human fleſh, 
Ma'N RD. adj. [ from the noun.] Having a 
mane, > $44 #0 
MA'NES, n, /. {Latin.} Ghoſt; ſhade ; 
that which remains of man after death. 
Hail, O ye holy manes! hail again, 
Paternal aſhes ! 8 Dryden. 
MANFUL. 44. [man and full.) Bold; 
ſtout; ng "Fra Tek 


"handful i!! 3 
It had devour'd, twas ſo manful. Hudib rat. 
Max TuT x. adv, from mag ful.] Boldly ; 


r 


Artimeſia behaved herſelf manfully in a great 
fight at ſea, when Xerxes ſtood by as a coward. 
I lee ni e inte; £1 E 
Without falſe 3 Pale treachery. Shak . 

Yy 


> & 


He that with this Chriſtian armour man fi 
fights againſt, and repels, the temptations and a ults 
ol his ſpiritual enemies ; he that keeps his conſcience 
void of offence, ſhall enjoy peacehere, and for ever. 
B00 10 en Yo Ray Loy Creation. 
Ma'xrFuLNEss. 2. fþ:. {from nanful.] 8 


MNG ANS E. 2. /. L nangangſia, low Lat.] 
Manganeſe is a name the glaſſmen uſe for many 
different ſubſtances, that have the ſame effect in 
clearing the foul colour of their glaſs : it is ay 7 it 


an iron ore of a poorer ſort. ; 


Manganeſs is rately found but in an ins X N 
| a 4 


8 - „ 9 La N 1 "W's +7 ' S 4 
| Man 60!/0RNu: 2. L mengen,. Dutch, to 


mingle.] Corn of ſeveral kinds mixed; 
as, wheat and rye. It 16 ge 
nounced mung con. 
MANGE, 3. / \mangeaiſon, Fr.] The itch 


f or ſeab in cat N 557 


The ſheep died of the rot, and the ſwine of ibe 


@, (4% 1245 nen Fonſon. 
Aeli what criſs doos-divine Ay 


. 


Maxx. 2. /. Lnangeoire, Fr.] The place 


ſpiritual, and therefore ſo muſt the food, and conſe- 


dera pro- 


The der in Bech ur wangyin ſing b. de.. 


A — 


N * woke W : my = 2 : at = a " , OS 3 
— ch I RE n ee er 


* 
wen 7 2 
rn 


3x4 "WI. 


2 Manns" TER. 1. [mar and bater.] 


” 8 ſtarting into manbaed, ſeorn the boy. 


„ MAN 
or veſſel in which animals ate fed with 17 


ov Corn. 


A churliſn eur got into a manger, and there: lay 
growling to weer the horſes from their provender. 


LEA range. 
K Ma“ NGINES8, 2. /. {from nangy. 4 ab. 


bineſs ; inſection with the mange. 


be wanting; mancus, Lat.] To lacerate; 


to cut or tear piecemeal ; to butcher, 
Caſſio, may you ſuſpe c | 
Who they ſhould be, that thus . mangled you? 


_ Shakſpeare. 
| .  Yourdiſhonour 
 Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the ſtate 


of —4 integrity which ſhould become it. Sbaſſp. 
D my tors arm'd with, deadly 
£1 (tings; elf) 
. my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 
xaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 


2 inflammation, which no cooling herb, 
Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. 
Mangie miſchief. 


Milten. 
Don * 


With lolling tongue, lay fawning at th 
And, ſeiz'd with fear, forgot his — 
ee, 


What could ſwords or poilona,racks o or flame, 


The triple porter of the Stygian _ | 
you 


But mang/e and diejoint this brittle frame? | | 


More fatal Henry's words Arbe murder Emma's 
4 tame. 8: 
Prior. 


„ hard, chat not one gentleman' s daughter | 


ſhould read her own tongue ; as any one may find, 
who can hear them when they are diſpoſed to man- 
gle a play or a novel, where the lealt word out of the 
common road diſcoricerts them, Swift. 

They have joined the molt obdurate confonants 


uithout one intervening vowel, only to ſhorten a 


ſyllable ; ſo that moit of the books we ſee now-a- 
Js, are are full of thoſe manglings and „e 

| wift 
Inextricable difficulties occur b 


in the | 
ſenſe, and Nt” authors. Baks er on E | 


Ma! NGLER. . 3 from N¹ 7 7 
hacker; one that deſtroys bung — thy 
Sinee aſter thee may riſe an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers ol the human face divine; 
Paint on, till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 


; 


Aud live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickel. | 
A fruit off 


1150 NGO. 2. /. [hangefion, Fr.] Fr.] 
the iſle of Java, rought to G 
Pickled. "BY ; 

The fruit with the huſk when ve n * 

2 good — 15 and is ufed to N os take | 
Mortimer, 

© What lord of od wou'd bid his cobk prepare FR 
[Maes 2 — cavare? ' King. 
. NM adj. 9 e Infected 


3 £ 3 1437 
Away, thou of a ep dog 1 j 
I ſwoon to ſee thee. Shakſpeare.. 


bat 
 ſanthrope ; z one that hates manki 


M NHOOD, . /. [from ow} 4 1 5 TH | 


; 1. Human nature. wo 


In Seth was the. church 'of | God eſtabliſhed ; 


{; WY whom 'Thri deſcended, an his m- * 
ee, ö 


1 . 
f K Qt” Not Ae Jenbach Soo. ET: 
8 to godhead, w amen, to ſoil 


enemy. © an 
2. + Vine not enen ede 
23 *Tisin my pow r to bea forerign 


* Wia pat childhood... 
Tetchy and wa ee was thy i 
Thy ſchool days frightful, deſp/ate As hoy | 
yp ing bold, and, venturous. 
bakſpeare. 


bow. 
1 9 * Bon. 


" IDE $1 7 * 


B fraud or force the ſuitor traio dei, 
oy ks cron ; Fee 1 forti- N 


5 4 * * . ; 


9 
os 


4 


2 


Pepe. 


courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 


ö en 


7 MA'NGLE. . 4. {mangelen, Dutch, to 
m | = 


noble, wiſe, and virtuous, to 


| heaven, but, God viſible on earth, to preach reform- | 


.... contemplate the works of 


| 


| 8 of Ty at the great day. . Atteroury. 
MANN . A mani ei. 
' able.) Eaſy to be evident, 


; | Maree in the middle, and equilibrated: Frotun. 
AKI ESTE. ad. 0 rom manffeft.] 


2 4, 


MAN 
Nothing fo hard but his valour overcame z which 


"be 10 guided with virtue, that although uo man was 
ſpoken of but he for manhood, he was called the 


| Maniac. adj. N Lat.] Ra- 
MaxTAcAL. 3 big with medneſs ; mad 


Eee and W lunacies uſuall cook | 
to the age of the moon. Grew's G0 


Max IT EST. adj. mani ſeſtus, "#55; o | | 
1. Plain; open; not concealed ; not doubt- 


ful; apparent. 

They all concur as principles, they all have their 
forcible operations therein, although not all-in like 
- apparent and 'manifeft manner. Hooker. 

That which may be known of God is manife/t in 
them; for God hath ſhewed it unto them. Romana. 

He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the | 
world, but was ma niſaſt in theſe an times for yo e 

. 


He full 
gehen all his ſather manifef | 
Milton. 


re(s'd. : 
wiz ov manifeſt to ſight the God appear d. Dr 
I ſaw, 744. — — ew 2: " 
His voice, his figure, and his gelture knew. Did. 
2. Detected: with of. + 
Caliſtho there ſtood manife/f 9 


And, wra d a bear, the northern ſtar became. Doe. | 


Maxire'sT. =. . [manifeſte, Fr. manifeſto, 
Ialian.] Declaration; publick protelta- | 
tion. | 

You avihentick eimelles I bring | * 2M 


ot this my mani fa: that never more 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore, Dry. | 
To Manire'sT. v. a. [manifefter, Fr. mani- 
Falte, Lat.] To make appear; to make 
2 1 ſhow plainly ; to diſcover, 

hy life did manifeſt thou lor aſt me not ; : | 
1 wilt have me die aſſured of it. Shakſp. | 

| Ae that loveth me I will love him, and mani 
myſelf to him. ohn. 


He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manife}t | 


his will in our fleſh, and ſo not only as God from 


ation amohyg us. Hammond, 
This perverſe commotion 
Muſt manifeſt thee worthieſt to be heir | p 
Of al things. Milton. 
- Were he not by law withflvod, 
He's manifeſt his own inhuman blood. Dryden. 


It _ be part of our rs pt in eternity, to 
| od, and give him the | 
_ glory of his wiſdom, man- ifefted i in the creation. 


Ray on Creation, 
| MarxtrzsTarION." 1, %. (manifeſt ation, Fr. 
bot . manife Ba] Diſcovery ; ; publication ; 

r evidence. - 
Though there be a kind of ORF be in ihe 


. of a ſervile diſpoſition ne leſs, for manife/tation 
of this their right, the aſſent of them who-are to be 
goveracd ſeemeth ary., H. 

As the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewiſe is 


himſelf in the works of creation and providence. 
Tillotſon. 


| Tbe facret manner in a which acts of mercy ought 
„ to be performed, Mayes this publick manife eflation 


This is'mari/efib/einlong and thin plates office! 


_ Clearly; z evident! ainly. 
{00 nu. 2 nn gh we curing yi" 
ran. in - dog, anc. to be tolerated brews er f 
are re w they do 70 
* the 88 = ” 12575 N | 
Maxir ESTNESS.: x. .. from manifeh. 
WY clear Hi tos 1 ] 


EESTG. bb! Phblick | 


r 


ern them which are | 


neceſſ. oaker. | 


it to know him in thoſe glorious man ifeftlations of | 


— 2 — — D 
. go — 
. = 


MAN 


It was propoſed to draw up a manifefo, ſetti 
forth the grounds and motives of our nfo arms. 1 


Adu ſon. 
Ma'x1r0LD. adj, [many and fold.] 
1, Of different Aub many in number ; 


multiplied; complicated. 


When his eyes did her behold, 
Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures nun fold. 


Spenſer. 
Terror of the torments mani fold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold. Spenſer. 
If that the king | 
Have any way your good deſerts fo 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs. Shakſpeare, 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
Earl of fGlo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let 
him appear. Shakſpeare, 
They receive marifeld more-in this preſent time, 
and in the world to come life everlaſting. Luxe. 
| To repreſent to the life the manifold uſe of friend. 
ſhip, ſee how many things a man cannot do himſelf, 
1 1 — s Eſſays. 
cope in this experiment is mani oyle. 
2 are not got Me rm than 2 of the 
mineral kingdom, fo very ample is it, ſo various and 
manifold its productions. Wordtoard, 


; 1 * ilion has an uncommon uſe of it. 


They, not obeying 
Incurr'd, what could they leſs ? he penalty ; : 
And manifold in fin deſery'd to fall. Mr "a 


Man1ro'LpzD. adj. [many and fold. 
Having many: comp cations or dou- 
bles. | 

His poillant arms about his noble breaſt, 


And pa ot ifelded ſhield, he bound about his wrift. 
Fairy A 


M4 NIFOLDLY. adv. {from manifold. 
a manifold r 2 
They are man vers of 
that ans 14 fog * Sidney. 
Man1'cLions. #./. [in gunnery.] Two 
handles on the back of a piece o 
nance, caſt after the German form. 
Bailey. 
Ma'n1x1N. z. /. | [manxilen, Daten.) 1 
little man. 
This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 


base been dear to him, lad, ſome two thouſand 


firong. Shabſpeare. 
Ma'n1PLE:.. 1. 0 [ manipulus, A” 
1. A handful, | 
2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers. . 15 
Manirutar. adj. [from e Lat.) 
Relating to a 17 — 4 
ManKrLLER. . I [moxand billr.] 1 Mur- 


derer. h 
To kill e has lawful pow'r, 
But not th” extended licence to devour. © Dryder. 
Maxx1'nd. 2. / {man and kind.) The 


race or ſpecies of human eh 
* From them 1 Will not hide 

My Judgments, how with mankind 1 | 
As how with peccant 1 10 late they pay "Dilton, 
- Hole perplex'd with thoughts what would 


o me 
_ Of me and all mankind; but now I ſee 
His day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. tor. 
Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after” page's to 
increaſe, they built many cities. eigb. 
All maxkind alike require their grace, 
All born to 773 miſerable race: Pope. 


Ma'xx18. adj.” Reſembling n not. 
woman in form or nature. 


_  A-mankind witch | hence with her, 56 0s AI 
A moſt intelligency band!  Shakſpeare. 


MANL E88. adj. [mar and .] Wichout 
men; not manned. ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay the Spaniards 

were ſuddenly driven away with ſquibs 3 for it was 
{mnt a ſtratage m o fir e-boajs manleſs, and 
| ſent upon the Armada at Calais vy the favour of th 
. wind in the night, cat put, them j in ach terror, "as 


bat c. a 118 1 4 
. 


Wey cur thei# cables.j 13 2 {0044 Bacon, 


3 


/ KY : 1 3 


1 


Fr, eye 
Mx LIN ESS. v. / from manly.) Dignity; 


Poſſeſmon, more than conqueſt, is my care. Dryd, 
2. Cuſtom; habit; fathion, * ern 
Neu Teftament. | M 


-» For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd 


*- - Miniſters of an eſtate, it is truly upon the ſtate it- 


* F 
* 


oy 


Which will procure them more regard by a look, than 
"others can obtain by the moſt imperious commands. | 
"WH Sy 41 05, 4 5 bog Clari Se] | 


 Ma'nLY. adj, [from man.] 


of the aſn: when the heats are free from 


It would be well inquired, whether anna doth 


"MAN 

M vLIXT, ad. Ina and lite. Having 

tze complexion and proper qualities of 
man. | | 5 
- Such a right manlite man, as nature often erring, 


fret ſhews ſhe would ſain make. 


bravery; ſtoutnets, | bt.) 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſclf a man, lets 
himſelf. looſe to all irregularities 3 and thus courts 
credit and man ineſ* in the caſting off the modeſty 
he has till then been kept in. Locke. 


1. Manlike; becoming a man; ſirm; brave; 
ſtout; undaunted; undiſmayec. 
As did ZEneas old Anchiſes bear, 


So l bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Shakſp. 
Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, ; 
And meet i' th* hall together. Shatſpeare, 


Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain | 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Oryden. 


See great Marcellus! how inur's ia toils, 1 


He moves with manly grace. 
2. Not womaniſh ; not childiſh. 
Fil fpeak between the change of man and boy |, 
Wich a reed voice; and turn two mincing-ſteps | 
- Unto a manly ſtride. S$hakſpeare; 
Ma'xLY. adv. [from man.] With courage 

like a man. „ Ys 

Ma'nNA. 3. /. A gum, or honey. like 
Juice concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom 


Dryden. 


ſo dry but it a lheres to the fingers: its | 


colour is whitiſh, or browniſh, and ut has 
ſweetneſs, and with it a ſharpneſs that 

renders it agreeable : mana is the pro- 
duct of two different trees, both varieties 


rain, theſe trees exſudate a-white juice, 
It is but lately that the world were con- 
vinced of the miſtake of anna being an 


atrial produce, by covering a tree with 


ſheets in the anna ſeaſon, and the find 
ing as much ara on it as on thoſe 
© Which wers open to the air. Hill. 


fall but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Baron. 
The manna in heaven will ſuit every man's palate. 

ASS. 1-3 Eo Locke. 
[maniere, French. 


» 


1; Form; method.  _ 
In my divine Emilia make me bleft, 
Find thou the rarer, and the means prepare; 


As the manner of ſome is 
3. Certain degree; - 
It is in a manner done already; 


To the ſea- ſide. Shbaͤlſpeare. 
I khe bread is in a manner common. 1 Samuel. 
If the envy be general in a manner upon all the 


ſelf. . 61 Bac Eſſays. 
This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and ruled 
In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth. Milton. 
Auguſtinus does in a manner conſeſs che : 
7 aRer, ' 


LC RS DTT ITT IS 
All manner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt 


_ God's peace and the king's: we charge you to repair 
to your dwelling-places. Shak ſpare. © 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you, Shakſp. 
M hat manner of men were they whom N . 2 
2 bY | udges. 
The city may flouriſh in trade, and all 23. of . 
outward ange. 8 Anerbury. 
5. Mien; caſt of the look. . 


Air and manner ate more expreſſive than words. 


Clariſſa. 


Some men have a native dignity in their manner, 


I 


MAN 
6. Peculiar way; diſtinct mode of perſon. 
It ean hardly be imagined how great a difference 
was in the humour, diſpoſition, and manner, of the 
army under Eſſex, and the other under Waller, © 
Carendon. 
me few touches of your lordſhip, which I have 
engeavoured to expreſs after your manner, have made 
whole poems of mine to paſs with approbation. Dry. 


company 
himſelf, 


7. Way ; mode: of things 


may be known by his manner of expreſſing 
Swift. 


ſelves aſter a geatle, but very powerful, Manner. Alter, 
8. A the plural. ] Character of mind. 

is princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
manners as by their dominions; and even thoſe 
among them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly made up 
of courage, differ from oue another as to the particu- 
lar kinds. | Addiſon. 

9. General way of life ; morals; habits. 
The kinds of muſick have moſt operation upon 
manners : as, to make them warlike ; to make them 
ſoſt and effeminate. NEE SEO Bacon, 
Every fool carries more or leſs in his face 
nature of his manners, mote legible in ſome than 
others. | 5 | L' Eftrange. 

We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 

And think what pleaſes us mult pleaſe the gods. D-y, 
io. [In the plural.] Ceremonious beha- 
viour; ſtudied civility. _ | 

Thegime will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urge. 3 Shakſpeare. 

Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That fo neglected you. | Sbafſpeare. 

Our wick and not our manners reaſon now. Shak! 

Dagracious wretch, | | 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 


the weak liſt of a country's faſhion : we are the 
makers of manners, Kate. Sbalſpeare. 
8 God manners bound her to invite 
The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt that night. Dry. 
None but the careleſs and the confident would 
ruſh rudely into the preſence of a great man 3 and 
ſhall we, in our applications to the great God, take 


— 


that to be religion, Which the common teaſon off 


mankind will not allow to be manner South, 
© - . >, ,.. Your paſſion bends | 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends; 
Which manners, decency, and pride,  _ 
| Have taught you from the world to hide. Swift. 
11. To take in the MANNER, To, catch 


in the actual commiſſion of a crime, 
III melt into melancholy While I write, I (hall 
de taken in the manner; and. 1 fit by one too tender 
to theſe impreſſions. ©. Dore, 
A'NNBRLINESS, #. . {from mannerl).] 

Cirility; ceremonious complaiſance, 
Others out of mannerlincſi and reſpect to, God, 
though they deny this univerſal ſoul of the univerſe, 
et have deviſed ſeveral ſyſtems of the univerſe. Hale. 
Via'n NERLY. adi. [from manner.) Civil; 
* ceremonious ;z complaiſant. TE 
Tut; tut; here's a mann-rly ſorbearance, Shak/, 
Let me have UE SS 4 


What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt munnerly. 


| i Shakſpeare. 
\ © Fools make a mack at fin, affront the Gad whom. 
we ſerve, and viliſy religion; not to oppoſe them, 
by whatever manner/y names we may palliate the 


- 


| neſs, | | 4 
5 | When we've ſupp'dy. v4 © 
We'll mannerly demand thee ot thy ſtory, Sbalſp. 


* 


Alittle mam; a dwarf, #* - 


t altogether ſeemed not t make up that harmony 


Vor. II. a 


that Cupid delights in; the reaſon whereof might 


As man is known by his company, ſo a man's | 


The temptations of - proſperity inſinuate them- | 


the bg- | 


Where manners ne*er were preach'd, Shakſpeare. | 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be contined within | 


Ma'xnixin . /. [mar and dein, Germ.] 


appearance of a man; bold; maſculine; 
impudent. % {hh 4:4 
Nature bad proportioned her without any ſault; 


— 


__ 


1 - 


l 3 = 


offence, is not modeſty but cowardice, and a traite- | 
rous de ſertion of our allegiznce to Chriſt, Regers, | 
Ma'xNERLY; adv, Civily; without xude- | 


MAN NSH. adj. [from mag] Havin the 
3 


* 


MANN 
Teem a Mah countenance, which overthrew that 
lovely ſweetneſs, the nobleſt power of womankind, 
far fitter to prevail by parley than battle. Sjdvey. 

A woman, impudent and marn;/b grown, 

Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man. Shat, 

When manniſb Mevia, that two-hauded whore, 
Aſtride on horſe-back hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dry. 


Ma'NoR. #. ſo [mancir, old French; mance 


rium, low Latin; narer, Armorick. ] 
Manor ſignifles, in common law, a rule or govern- 
ment which a man hath over ſuch as hold land 
within his fee. Touching the original of theſe 
manors, it ſeems, that, in the beginning, there 
was a certain compaſs of ground granted by the 
king to ſome man of worth, for him and his heirs 
to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, 
more or leſs, within that compaſs, as he thought 
good to. grant; performing, him ſuch ſervices, and 
paying ſuch yearly rent for tiſe ſame, as he by his 
grant required : and that afterwards this great man 
| parcelled his land to other meaner men, injoinirig 
them again ſuch ſervices and rents as he thought 
good g and by that means, as he became tenant to 
the king, ſo the inferiors became tenants to him: 
but thoſe great men, or their poſterity, have alien- 
ated theſe manſions and lands fo given them by their 
prince, and many for capital offences have forfeited 
them to their king ; and thereby they ſtill remaia 
in the crown, or are beſtowed again upon others. 
But whoſoever poſſeſſes theſe manors, the liberty 
belonging to them is real and predial, and therefore 
remains, though the owners be changed. In theſe 
days, a manor rather ſignifies the juriſdiction asd 
royalty incorporeal, than the land or ſite: for a man 
may have a manor in groſs, as the law terms it, that 
is, the right and intereſt of a court-baron, with the 
perquiſites thereto belonging. Cocvel, 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ey'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me. | Shakſpeare. 
| Kinſmen of mine 
By this fo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. O many _ 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey, Shakfpeare, 
ManqQue'LLERe z. / [man and cpellan, 
Saxon. ] A murderer ; a mankiller; a 
manſlayer.. . Els” 
This was not Kayne the manqueller, but one of 
a gentler ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman. 
| 12 | | Care do. 


Manse, 2. % [manſio, Latin.) 


1. Farm and land. { 3 


2. A parſonage houſdſm. 
Ma'vs10Nn. 2. . ns Latin. ] 
t. The lord's houſe in a manor. 
2. Place of reſidence; abode; houſe, . 


All theſe are but ornaments of that divine fpark 
within you, which being deſcended Trom heaven, 
could not e!ſewhere pick out ſo ſweet a manſon, Sid. 
A fault no leſs grievous, if ſo be it were true, than 
if ſome king ſhould build his ma»/or-bouſe by the 
model of Solomon's palace. 0 Hecker. 


| His manſion, and his tit es, in a place 2 ER 
From whence himſelf does fly { he loves us n 
„ Shas piare. 
Thy manſon wants thee, Adam ; riſe, -; © 
Firſt man, of men innumerable, ordain'e ; 
Firlt father! called by thee, I come thy gu 
To the garden of bliſs, hy ſeat prepar d. 
A manſiom is provided theez more fair 
Than this, and worthy Heaven's peculiar care, 


5 


To leave his Wife, to jeays bis babes, : "Mo 


— 


FRE 
ATil, tans F 


Not fram'd of common cart. Dryden, 
z. Reſidence LAME 2: 
Theſe poets neat gur princes ſlees , 

And in one grave their magſiont keep. Denba m. 


MAaNs{A'UCHTER, 
l . | 
1; Murder; deſtruction of the human ſpecies, 
The whole pleaſure of that book Randeth in open 
2 9 and bold bawdf yy. 
Tuo overcome in battle, and ſub due 


. , ben and. 


Nations, and bring home ſpoil with infinite 


d the higheſt pitch 
1 * Milton. 


Manſlaughter, ſhall-be he 
Of human glory. 


2. {In law.] mee killing a man 


3 ; 2. 47 

gt Fs * „ 
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| | | 2 K 
TT; = Saw „ "AN 
yp 2 2 | | 2 53 „ yet if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a 
| , my My without uote, though wich I' th' filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, | | conſiderable ſtrength to move it. Boyle, 
= When 7 — .= ha . bye- | |, There dancing up to th“ chins, Spakſpeare, | Manupu'cTION. . /. | manuduttio, Lat.] 
| Sandes, I filed it manſlrghrer. Fier, | T0 MA'STLE. v. 3. [The original of the| Guidance by the bond. FIN 
| ' Manista'yzr. #. /. [mar ind /lay.] One | f. nification of this pe 5 Nee 3 tract, or conſtant . 
1 that bas killed another, 1 Kune conhders It us ne rr That they are carried by the manudu@7ion of a 
188 Cuties for refuge ſor the man/layer, Numbers. [ E of à mantle :. as, the hawk mant-| le, is evident from the conſtant moldy of their - 
| Ma xsv's TR. adj. [ manſuetus, Lat.] Tame; th; ſhe ſpreads her wings like a manile,] | motion. | | Glamille, 
gentle; not ferocious ; not wild. 1, To ſpread the wings as a hawk in pleaſure, [This isa _ — to 2 kind w fio, by 
This holds not only in domeſtick and nanſuete The ſwan with arched neck abuſing the conſcience with undervaluing perſuaſions 
1 | birds; for then it might be thought the effect of | Between her white wings maniling, rows concerning the malignity and guilteven of the ſouleſt. 
| _ _ -eicuratjon or inſtitution, but alſo in the wild. Ray. | Her ſtate with oary feet9Þ | |, Milton, South, 


Ma'n8uzTUDE: , J. [manſuetude, French; | 2, To joy; to revel. Manura'cTURE. 2. /½ [manus and facio, 


| „ — 4 : 1140 : 
|  man/netudo, Lat.] 'Vamencſs ; gentleneſs, My frail fancy fed with full delight Lat. manufa@ure, Fr.] : 3 : 
| 5 angry lion 40 preſent bis paw, Doth bathe in bliſs, and mantleth moſt ateaſe ; 1. The practice of making any piece of 
Which by conſent iven to man/uetude ; Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might air hi | Ki 
ö a eee 90 N , ith moſt 1 Sos: WOTEIRAnnipe ; 
£ The fearful hareSer ears, which by their law Her heart sdefire wit moſt contentment pirate. Spe. 2. Any thing made by rt 
| Humility.did reach to fortitude. Herbert. | 3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. 2. n) tuing mas . 
Max TEL. . /. [mantel, old French.] | The pair that clad f Heaven's pow'r is infinite : earth, air, and ſea, 


| . aſs the maki w'r obe 
pat : Each ſhoulder broad; came mantling o'er his breaſt I be nnn "8 Po EC 
Work-raifed before a chimney to con Wick regal copgttont, Milton. Dryden, 


ceal it, whence thename, which originally The mant/ing vine en, The peaſants' are cloathed in a coarſe kind of 
*- To F - \ a ; R 8 h G Addi a 
= NS. ts eee, 
| rom the Italians ave may learn how to raiſe fair ant. TEES | | VAAN, >Bo Vo d. 2 
in} manteli within the rooms, 12 how to diſguiſe the I ſaw them under a mantling vine, French, ] | ” 
ſhafisof chimnies. 9 Motion. That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, : FEM 'To make by art and labour ; to form by 
If you break any china on the mantletree or ca- Plucking ripe cluſters. Milton. workmanſhi Io pot 
binet, gathef up the fragments. Swift. | © You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, T "A f 5 k : 
 ManTBLe'T, 2. / ( mantelet, French. Whoſe mantling pernke veils his empty head. Gay. 2. 10 employ in work; to work up: as, 
ia A ſmall cloak worn by women And where his mazy waters flow, : dave manufacture our wool, * | f 


He gave the mantling vine to grow | ManuFA'CTURER. 2. / manufa@urier 
A trophy to his love. _ Fenton. 4 fe 


2. In fortification, | © 
To gather any thing on the ſurface ; | Fr. manufacturus, Lat.] A workman ; an 


A kind of moveable penthouſe, made of pieces &s 
of timber ſawed into planks, which being about to froth 
three inches thick, are nailed one over another to | | ron, 


artificer. | 


foes In the practices of artificers and the manufaurers 

the height of almol{ fix feet; they are generally | There mn. oe nn, 2 * 5 of various kinds, the end being propoſed, we find out 

| eaſed — dogs and — _ _ 8 lo that 2 e _—_ 3 2 of compoſing things for the ſeveral * 

nd ſerve bags fer, th Solar chein a te itays With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion T; r wv. a. | manumitto Fain ] 

ſmall-ſhot : there are other mantelets covered on the | Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. 2 « [5 Fra © gif * f fl , y 

top, whereof the miners make uſe to approach the | It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and manizth en- To ſet free; to diſmiſs from flavery. 

” "walls Se of cas; | Frei, 20 ceedingly. | aj Bacon. A conſtant ** of a danger fo imminent run 

M4 Ken * nav in e A From plate to plate your eye- balls roll, through the whole caſtle, even into the deep dup- 

"a weaker br 75 3 a meer 2 And the brain dances N bowl. Pope. 3 the compaſſion of certain women ed 

| 5 on. - | 5, To ferment; to be in ſprightiy agita- | - ws Koller 
W by the black prince of | 5 e mans 3.49 e eee agita ap „ Hepreens | 
Monomotapa's fide, the glating cat-a-mountain, + Wh ea ling blood | To thee renown'd for piety and force, . 


and the man-mimicking mantiger. Arbut.and Pope. | ; 2 10 Poor captives manumit d, and matcliteſs horſe. Mal. 
; if Can 2b. . Flow'd in his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes | 
Max TLE. v. . [maitell, Welſh.] A kind arkl'd with youthful fires; when ev'ry ade ManuM1'ss10N, 1. [ manumiſſion, F 7 
7 _ or garment thrown over the reft |. —— in the father, which now crowns the — 1 manumiſſio, Lat.] The act of giving li- 
of the dreſs. 3 W 4-24 | NN en _ Smith, |  berty to ſlaves. | 
Wie, well-cover'd with the night's black mantle, M' x T vA. z. , {this is perhaps corrupted oy 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, | 


Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiſſm or 


wares | from mantean, French. ] A lady's gown, | preferment. 8 rern. 
And ſeize hicſelf. : Shakſpeare, | Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn'd awry, The pileus was ſomewhat like a night-cap, as the 
Poor Tom dtiaks the green mantle of the ſtand- | \ prgy felt fuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, ' ſymbol of liberty, given to ſlaves at their manumi/ſion. 


pool, „ „ „  Shalſpeare, | A, thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. Pepe. Arbuthnot.” 
: 9 5 day, begins 22 _ 8 92 How l do you r your hands e To MaNUNMI T. v. a. ¶ manumitio, Lat.] To 
WE, Theſe 2h Karbe, ot »1 Fo 2 pb akſp, other's lappets, ruffles, and mantuas, Swift, releaſe from ſlavery. | 

uud in times of diforder, of religion and juſtice, * | MIA'NTVAMAKEER. . fo [mantua and. Manwnit and releaſe him from thoſe drudgeries 
2 ume . | ws of maker. One who makes gowns for to vice, under which thoſe remain who live without 
be herald and children are clothed with man. women. FU God. | Government of the Tongue. 

£4 _ of * but the herald's mantle is ſtreamed By pro ſeſſion a mantuama lter: I am employed by Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 
” ; ly a * 


= e gold. | Bacon, the moſt faſhionable ladies, Adifon, Aud glad receive the manumilting blow 

= By which the of the carth | * ad}. e ' | , On thy ſhav'd flaviſh head, 1. 

3 |  Thedivers-calok ard ment Ni Sand: s, | N euch. -_ Lunau, Latin; manuel, | Ma a the gh by «df [from manure. ] | Ca- 

= | "Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 1. Performed by the hand. Fu e ee eee 

=  _ Of God, as witha mantle did invett | The. ſpacu/ative_ pact cf patating,_ without the | ._ [gots wiande l 

| The ring world of waters dark-and deep, I — A — 2 cap never attain to Manu'ran et Fe Fa [from 5 * , 

1 by | . » . t . , is its » oj D N | «We fs Manure. — 

4 5 Be e of bir he * by — 2. Uted by the be.” 2 | culture ; cultivation. An obſolete word, 

= 7 Mm at una wares, and the eagle was a third time The treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome | worthy of revival. - : 

| © defeated. 5 _ L'Eftrange. declaration under his majeſty's fign manual. Claren. Although there ſhould none of them fall by the 

dW Pope ſor thy misfortune griev'd, _ Max UAL. 2. /; A ſmall book, ſuch as ſword, yet they being kept from manurance, and 

1 43 2 55 Wo * concern and kill has wear d 1 may be carried in the hand. ''- |, theircattlefrom running abroad, by this hard reſtraint 

L BM 95 — mo Law = _ — ee | This mana! af laws, filed the coafeifiir's laws, they would 3 devour one another. Spen/er, 

1 „ menth Yer y ſad diſtreſs, " contains but few heads. Hale, | To MANU RE. v. a. Lananomvrer, Fr.] 

8 "And Venus mall the texture bew. Pricy Iso choſe . which are recommended to the | 1, To cultivate by manual labour. 

A ſpacious veil from his-broad ſhoulders flew, uſe of the t perſons of church, in the | They mock our ſcant manuring, and require 
3 Thust ſet the unhappy Phaetan to ew: ” f manuals and offices allowed them in our own lan-] More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Tee flamingchatjotand the feeds it hend, haze, they would be careful to haue nothing they» 82 
auc the voie fable in ie mantle glow d. h/. thought ſcandalous, - „ Siillingfleet. 2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts, 

VM De Manrt s, . 4. {from the noun. ] To Man U/BIAL, adj, [manubie , Latin, ] Be- Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of 
„Flos; 10 cover; todifeniſe, | lon og 8 taken in war. we ſea to powder, are uſed for the manuring of land. 
JJ morning ſteals Any. night, MANU BRIUM. ». / Latin. ] A handle. - | 8 codward. 
13 Melting the darkeneſt z ſo the riſing ſenſes _ |. Though the ſucker move eaſily enough up and | 3+ To fatten as a com poſt. 1 8 " 

BY: into chace the ign*rant fume*, that martle | down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, | Revenge her laughter d citizens, x 
Gs ' -  Theircleager reaſon, Shakſpeare, ,, ns Fang 3 6 
3 ** 4 8 | 1 
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5 
MAN 

Or chare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 

- Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 
Sit heres deliberating in cold debate F. Addiſon's Cato. 
Manu're. . / 3 the verb.] Soil to 
be laid on lands; dung or compoſt to 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

The fat manxre with heav'nly fire is warm'd. 


Dryden, 
Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land 
that is ſandy. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


- Manvu'REMENT. ». /. [from manure, | 


Cultivation ; improvement, 
+ The mannurement of wits is like that of foils, 
where before the pains of tilling or ſowing, men con- 
fider what the mould will bear. 9tton. 


Manu'sER, 2. /. { from the verb.] He who 
manures land; a huſbandman. 
Ma'nuUsCRIPT. 2. /. | mdnuſcrit, French; 
manuſcriptum, ah A book written, 
not printed. SN 
A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely 


- written in Arabick, and fought in the moſt remote 
rts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moſt excel- 


lent linguiſt, were upon ſale to the jeſuits. Wotton. | 


Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this 
opera, and given it her approbation, Dryden, 
Max xv. adj. comp. more, ſuperl. qt. 
— Saxon. | 2 
1. Conſiſting of a great 
ous; more than few, _ 
Our enemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, 
' flew many of us. 15 
When mary atoms deſcend in the air, the Tame 
cauſe which makes them be many, makes them be 
light in proportion to their multitude, Digby. 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
Thus due by ſentence, when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure many days © 
- Giv'n thee of grace, wherein thou may'f repent, 
And one bad act with any deeds well done 
May'f cover. | Milton, 
r 
Chriſtians to appeal to the biſhop of Rome for a de · 
termination of the many differences which, in 
thoſe times, happened among them. 


. 
Both men and 
„brought bracelets. 
This yet I apprehend not, why to thoſe 
Among whom God will deigri to dwell on earth, 
S808 many and ſo various laws are givenz 1 
© So maniy laws argue ſo many fins. Milton. 
3. Powerful: “with zoo, in low language. 
They come to vie power and expence wich thoſe 
chat are too high and too many for them. 
751 * 1 x | . 154 F $* L. Eftrange. 
Max v. . /, [This word is remarkable in 
the Saxon for its frequent uſe, being 
written with twenty variations: mæne - 
Seo, mænego, mænigeo, mænigo, mæ- 
nigu, mænio, mæniu, mæny geo, mane- 
Seo, manigu, MANIZE, manigo, me ne- 


Exodus. 


Seo, \MENEZO, MENETU, MENLZEO, me- 


- © Nigzo,/meDIZv,/Mmenio, meniu. Lye. ] 
t. Amultitude; a company; a great num- 
+ + Aﬀter him the raſcal many ran 
' Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy Hover, 
O thau fond many! with what loud applauſe 
- _  Did'> thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke. | 


* F | 5 151 Shakſpeare. 
To lead our many to the holy land  _ 
 ,Loftreſt and lying ſtill aht make them look 

Joo near into my ſtate. hbakſpeare's Henry 2v. 

A cate- erat d mother of a many children. Shak. 

The vulgar and the mary are tit only to be led or 

driven, but by no means fit to guide themſelves, 


. South, 
4 ,,\ There pong 
And wheeling Eaſt and Welt, before their many 


ride. - — 


number; numer- 


udges. 


tles never give the leaſt directions to | 


Tillotſon, 
4. Marking number indefinite, or compa- | 


| | | 
women, as Mary as were willing- 


from the king, the chiefs divide, 


” 


MAP 


| He is liable to a great many inconvenienees every 
moment of his life, Tilleſſau. 
Seeing a great many in rieh gowns, he was 
amazed to find that perſons vi quality were up fo 

57 2 Addiſon's Freeholder . 
2. Many, when it is uſed before a ſingular 

noun, ſeems to be a ſubſtantive, In 

converſation, for many a man they ſay a 

many men. 

Thou art a collop of my fleſh, | 

And for thy ſake have 1 ſhed many a tear, Shakſp. 

He is beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which 
1s not without mary and mary a way to the wreak- 
ing of a malice. L' Eftrange. 

Broad were their collars too, and every one 

Was ſet about with many a coſtly ſtone. Dryden. 
Many a child can have the Gidinct clear ideas of 
two and three long before he has any idea of infinite, 
i . e, . 
3. Many is uſed much in compoſition. 
Many co'LoURED. ad}. [mary and colour, | 
Having various colours, 

Hail manycolour'd meſſenger, that ne'er 
Do'ſt diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakſpeare. 

He hears not me, but on the other ſide, 
A manycolour'd peacock having ſpy d, 
Leaves him and me. 7 

The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears; ; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 

The reſt, his manycolour d robe conceal'd.. Pope. 
 ManyCo'RNERED. adj. many and corner. ] 
Polygonal; having corners more than 
| twelve: the ee eg have parti- 

cular names for angular figures up to 

thoſe of twelve corners, 
| Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, | 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. 

| F Dryden. 
bead, ] 


| 


— 


ne. 


MANYHE'ADED. adi. [many and 


| k 
| Having many heads, 
indeed the manybeaded tyranny, prevailed with the 
| reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. Sidney. 
The proud Dueſſa came | 
High mounted on her manybeaded beaſt, F. Queen. 
The manyheaded beaſt hath broke, 
Or thaken from his head, the royal yoke. Denham. 
"Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood to ſubdue 
The hydra of the manybeaded hiſſing crew. Dryden. 


4 


ug ge.] Having many languages. 

2 4 on -K x her * 

He, wand' ring long, a wider circle made, 
And wanylangzag'd nations has ſurvey d. Pope. 
ManyPE'0PLED. ddj. [many and people. 
| | Namerouſly populous. | | 

He from the manypeapled city flies; 
Contemas their labours, and the drivers 


— 
— amo 


— 


cries, 
 ManyTYMEs, anadverbial phraſe, 
frequently. | by, 
They are Roman catholick in the device and 
legend, which are both manytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures. ff TY . 
Mar. u. /. [mappa, low Latin.] A geogra- 
_ phical picture on which lands and ſeas 
are dehneated according to the longitude 
and latitude, _ „ 
Zelmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he would 


beſtow a we of this little world upon her, that ſhe 
might fee whether it were troubled with ſuch un- 


Otten; 


ow 


her's was. , idney. 
I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before 
me, and make mine eyes my ſchoolmaſters, to give 
my underſtanding to judge of your plot. Spenſer. 
Old coins are like ſo many maps for explaiuing 
the ancient geography. 
| Orer the map my finger taughttoftray, *' 
+ Croſs many a region marks the winding way; 
From ſea to ſea, from realm + . wig OR } 
And grow a mere geographer Titel. 
'To Mr. v. a. (from the noun. ] To de- 
lineate ; to ſet down, F 


* 


* 


Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence is 


ManyLA'NGUAGED. ad}. | many and lan- 


Sandys. 


habitable climes of cold deſpairs, and hot rages, as | 


Addifen on Ancient Coins. 


1 


1 


, 


Wn” 2 


. 


; 


Y 


1 


, 


| 


EK 
; | 
Tris much unſafe 


 MARANA'THA. n. f. [Syriack.] 


— 9 


| 

1 Ma'rBrt.", | | 
1. Stone uſed in Ratves and elegant build. 
| 


| 


MAR 


I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, 

if Piſanio have map'd it right. Sba ease. 
Maris fre. u. /. | acer. | 

The maple-tree hath jagged or angular leaves ; 

the ſeeds grow two together in hard-winged veſſels: 

there are ſeveral ſpecies the greater Maple is fallly 

called the ſycamore tree : the common maple is fre- 


quent in hedge-rows. Miller. 
The platane round, 

The carver holme, the mapple ſeldom inward 

found. Spenſer. 


Of the rottEneſt maple wood burnt to aſhes they 
make a ſtrong lye, _ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ma'pPzRy. #. / [from map.] The art of 
planning and deſigning. 
The till and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike 
When fitneſs calls them on; 
They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, cloſet war. Shat, 
To Mar. v. a. [amyppan, Saxon. ] To in- 
jure; to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchief ; 
to damage, Obſolete. 
Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, 
But to be leſſer than himſelf, doth mar 
Both loſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. F. _ 
The maſter may here only ſtumble, and perchance 
fall in teaching, to the warring and maiming of 
the ſcholar in learning. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
When prieſts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers mary theit malt with water. Shakſp. 
I pray you mar no more trees with writing ſongs 
in their barks.--I pray you mar no more of m 
verſes with reading them ill- favouredly. Sbalſpeare. 
Beware thine honour, be not then diſgrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'(t to mend, 
; Fiairſux. 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 
Whether through indiſcretion, chance, or worſe. 
+. ; - \ Daniel. 
. The ambition to prevail in great things is leſs 
harmful than that other, to appear in every thing; 
for that breeds confuſion, and matrs buſineſs, when 
great in dependencies, Bacon's Eſſays. 
O] could we ſee how cauſe from cauſe doth ſpring ! 
How mutually they link'd and folded are: 
And hear how oft one diſagreeing ſtring _ 
The 8 doth rather make than marr. Davies, 
re, envy, and deſpair, 
Marr'd all his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Had ſhe been there, untimely joy through all 
+ Mens hearts diffus'd, had marr'd the funeral. 


Waller. 
Mother! 
my fire to diſobey: 
Not only you provoke him to your coſt,, 1 
But mirth is marr'd, and the good cheer is loſt. 
| It ſigni- 
fies, the Lord comes, or, the EI is 
come: it was a form of the denouncing 
or anathematizing among the Jews. St. 
Paul pronounces, If any love not the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be anathema 
maranatha, which'is as much as to ſay, 
May'ſt thou be devoted to the greateſt of 
evils, and to the utmoſt ſeverity of 


quickly to take vengeance of thy crimes, 
eee ee nenen eee. 


Max suus. ,,. gh“, from ug. 

A conſumption, in which perſogs waſte 

much of their ſubſtance, DQaircy- 
Piaing atroph yy; 


Mara mus, and wide - waſting peſtiienee. Mor. 
A maraſmus imports a conſumption following a 
fever ; a conſumption or withering of the boy, by 
reaſon of a natural extinction of the native heat, 
and an extenvation of the body, cauſed through an 
immoderate heat, i arvey. 
Lat.] 


+» 


Frarbre, Fr. marmor, 


1 1 


ings, capable of a bright poliſh, and in 


a Hrong heat caleining into lie. 
J 


Haumer. 


Dryden. 


God's judgments; may the Lord come 


= = 


1 
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Ne plies her hard, and much rain wears e! r dee wenig pers wait, . | ms the Engliſh female termina. 
_ ; Sbalſpeure. o ripen to a true metallic te. lo, ti 1 | 0. 1 
ge eg fs ar f e da., | Maxx, 2, {rom Ala] The third | d mange. HOES. he viſe of 
* houſes rear'ſt, unmindſul of thy os month of the year. LES | The king's majeſty 


1 inf V2 34 o/ eats March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce aſpect, } Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing 
in ar) ac 8 t dice... | belmer upon, his head, to her this mouth was de- | Than marehioncſs of Pembroke.  Shatſpeare, 
- Dryden. | x 


F „ Cdicgted to Mars. „  Peatham, From a private gentlewoman he made me a 
The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will To. RR. v. 1. [ narcher, Fr. for wari- | marchioneſs, and from a marchioneſs a queen, and 
more eaſily approach each other, between which cares Menage ; from Mars, Funins.] Wo, now ” latends to crown my > Bees, with the 
there is e but water or air, than if there be a f, To move in military form. | 8 1 „ pie wife ſolicits -pr ark 
828 themz, pot ent er * eee we pes: Ii ntl ma pat pre rvation of * lz, © 
E ret r ͤͤ:⁶;!!!!!! Shelf, | PETIT OANN Ce rar, 
N ap roach of the two pieces of marks ', Locke, | Ne e aaa ae Mo ſg 12 5 Ma'achra NE. 2. /. [ma epane, Fr.] A 
2. ſittle balls ſup ſed to be of marble, N Maccabeus marched forth, "and flew fve-and- kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit, ] ” 
with which children „ee, twenty thouſand perſons. * 2 Maceabees. Along whoſe ridge ſuch bones are met, 
Marbles taught them percuſſion, and the laws My father, when ſome days before his death Like comfits round in m2archpane ſet. Sidney, 
. of mien ontcrackem the oh of theJemnes: He ordered me to march for Utica, _ Ma'zc1D. adj, [marcidzs, Latin, ] Lean; 
oh e Arbuthnor and Pope. Wept oer mm. Aduiſen t Cato. | pining; withered. : 
3. A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture or | 2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtately | A bum ing colliquative fever, the fofter parts 
inſcription 2 as, the Oxford marbles, manner. II being melted away, the heat continuing its aduſtion 
Ma'rBLE., 4%. 6 2 Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine ] vpon the drier and fleſpy parts, changes into a marcid 
Made of marb! SH | would at laſt bring him to deſtruction, thought eie 7 | | _ Harvey. 
1. Made © en + PRA better by humbleneſs to creep where by pride he | le on his own fiſh pours the nobleſt oil; 
Pigmalidn*s fate reverſt is mine, | could nat marcd. of Sidney. | Thatto your marcid dying herbs aſſign d, 
His murble love took fleſh and blood, Doth York intend no harm to us, ö | By the rank ſmell and taſte betra s its kind, Dryd. 
1 oe 2 ks ne | 1 Thi thus he redo wich theearm in arm? Shak. | Ma'fcovun. x. /. [ marcor, Latin.] Lean- 
_ , gg Fon " Our bodies, ev* tſtep that they make | x | E withering! wal 
Appears to have wy” OED of — | March, towards 8 until at laſt they die. Daves. neſs; the Tue of een 8 rake of 
Than that whereof he ſram'd his wiſe. Waller. Like thee, great ſon | | | 


eo? why Ts i Conſidering the exolution and languor enſuing 

the action of venery in ſome, the extenuation and 
marcuur in others, it much abridgeth our days. 

1 Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

A matcour is either imperfect, tend iug to a leſſer 


2; Variegated, or ſtained like marble. When clad in riſing majeſty,' 314 +3 6 
Shall I ſee far-fetched invention? ſhall I labour Thou marcheff down o'er Delos hills. Prior. 

to lay marble colours over my ruinous thoughts? or | The power of wiſdom march'd before. Pope. 

| rather, though the pureneſs of my virgin mind be | To Mak cH. wv. 2. poo A, | 


N . — 


0 ; | withering, which is curable; or perfect, that is, an 
1 The appendix (hall be printed by itſelf 3 Cyrus marching his army for divers days over entire iin of the body; Lkcluding all means of 
I /// dazzling ſplendor of its | * cars, .. 
”t To MA'RBLE. v. 4. {marbrer, Fr. from the | e terer l * Maze. x. /, [mane, Saxon. 
1 | | noun, ] To variegate, or vein like | 2, To bring in regular proceſſion, © | 1 The female of 4 wie eee 
4 e marble. e das „eite en, March them again in fair array, 3 1 Who Fe Nee | 
wn Very welt ſteeked marbled paper did not caſt ary | And bid them form the happy day; 1 © By ſubfitut; r 
| | ods | | : 1 : : | | 42 y ſubſtituting ares, produe'd on earth, 8 
of its diſtinct colours upon the wall with an equal] The happy day deſign'd to wait | Whole wombs conceiv'd 2 more than mortal bireh: 
i | GUM; ted ay ET” Bayle. TY ee and ogy heir Prior, 1 C eee e 
„„ Ä nn ̃ tre ARCH. 2. , | marche APY ws 7305 7 fe 
| Aurbled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs'd, je | : the name of a ſpirit 


7. Military a . 1436: 2. [from mara 
And yellow butter Marian's ſkill profeſs' d. Gay. wi el. e 242553; $betry mg 1magined by the nations of | the north to 
Marnuent arte! adj. [marble and | 1 ©>*< wos came to the army haraſſed wit] torment fleepers,] A kind of torpor or 
8 4 1 7 2 long and weariſome march, and caſt away their | _ eilt 2? * "3-1 er 
beart.] Cruel; inſenſible; hardhearted. arms and garments, and fought in their thirts. ſtagnation, whieh ſeems to preſs the 
„ Tngratitude# thou marb/chearted fiend, d. Bacon War with 48 ſtomach with a weight; the night hag, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſthee in a child, | + | Who ſhould command, by his Almightynod, |  Mab, his merry queen by SE ic 
Than the ſea monſter. Shakſpeare's King Lear. | Theſe choſen troops, N of the road; |  Beftrides vounc folks that He uoriahts Of - * 
(4 ve) hae * | | young prighty ..., 
 Ma'xCaASITE., . F And unacquainted with th* appointed end, In elder times the mare that height. 
The term marcgſite has been very improperly Their marcheg to begin, and thither tend, Blackm. | Which plagues them out of 3 * 

uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink: | 2. Grave and folemn walk, * I ... Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or the mare in the 
the more accurate writers however always expreſs a | Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join} | ſtomach. | _ Bacon Neural Hlifory.. 
ſubſtance different from either of theſe by it, ſul- | The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, MAREZSCHAL. 2. / [ mareſchal Fr. derived 
 _ - phureous and metallick. The marca/{te is a ſolid The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 5 ue, 4, 5 the als of. a. 
; Par foſſil, naturally found among the veins of ores, | „%%% y Jrunins N i r 3 
er in the fiſſures of ſtone : the variety of forms this 3. Deliberate or laborious walk. horſe, ] A chief commander of an army. 
: 1-4 
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Drayton. 


|. minzral puts on i3almoſt endleſs, , There are bor, Me came to the roots of the mountain, and had | roo wen, Ks Foo. 3 Fe? 

. ever ouly three diſtinct ſpecies of it; one of a} a very troublef A to gain the top of it. That he may loſe Dinant next ear. 
r enen Ali on Traly. | _ ., And fo be mareſebal of France. Pi. 

third of @ dead white: the filvery one ſeems to be TREE + 


think . Signals to m re. * | ManGARITE, % [margaritas 
£ * —_— Ot e e en | - The droms oreſcor! ſtriking up a; #227ch, they | Suerile, Fr.] A pearl. KL ta 
of Cornwall, where the 2 Front call it mundick, | r e e ee ap. 5 . e bh h n . parity 3 
but mote in Germany, where they extract vitriol{ | a, |. 3 1E {100 ns. eee 55 1 — 
Aug folphur from it. . 5 · Marches, without ſingular. [marcy, Go- | cious ſrones with the'margarite of pearl.” Pracham. 
The writers'of -miperals"give the-name-pyrices | thick 3, meanc, Sax. marche, Fr.] Bor- Ma'neARTTES. 2. J. Lbellu.] An herb. 
_ and marcaſites ingifferently tothe ſame fort of Body:] ders; Hmits; confines, OO JO 4 


Lat. mare 


_ * | Ainfeworths 
„ - reſtrain the name of pyrites wholly to the nodules, | _ r Mie ieee wy] 
* +00 thoſe that ate found lodged in firata that are | ball be a wall ſufficient to defend” © © 1 Aen. 4% Large, Latin. narge, 
» - othex.confiitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged it the The Engliſh hea. were enforced to keep con- . | 


The acid falrdifſolved in water is the fame with] them. = Davies. 

:: "oil af fulphur per campanam, and-abounding much | It is not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould have 
> Ii the bowels of the earth, and particularly in war- | _ an marobes or borders but the four ſeas, "Davies. | At him bo fiercely, that the upper ge 

Daene inlelf ie the other Ingredients of the} ManchER. 1. / L from marcbeur, Fr. Pre- Of his ſevenfold thieldaway it took. Faity Quern. 

| 3 marcgfite, whigh are bitumen, iron, copper, and ſident of the marches or eee EE Never ſin ee 

. - earth, and with tem compounds alum, vitriol ande F e en the Met we tr hill, in dale, fofeſt, or mrad, 
1 N de ST; waa their own. charge; the lands which | Or on the beached marge of the ſea. Shakſpeare.. 

„ Lene e e. ariden they gained they held ht 1 ule; they were | An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood. 
Oo ge. RP it br ge 64097 rg tv Nen Wen, ca) — (pol a and had royal Mi | Which fill'd the margin of the fatal flood. Dryden. 

. fi n . , al a 1 Davies} 2: The edge of a page left blank, dr ed 

- pak that, e abound. with thoſe three . dee of a page left blaokz"vy kl 
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. Newlan's Tale Mekchion sss, . /. [feminine, formed | with a ſhort note. . 
. 25 : I 5 * $ NN ed | |; 2 |; "WEE , . . 255 * N > * "ih vi 5 3 : f ; oe | * 


perpendicular fiſſure. Moastuard Met. Foſfels. | tinual guards upon the borders and marches tound | Is The border; tlie brink - the edge ; the- 
ther : 3 


lle drey-hisflaining ſword, and ſtruck 
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a) As much love 1 ry 
s would-be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper 
2 on both fides the leaf, margert und all. Shakſp, 
RNeconcile thoſe two places, which both you and 
the margins of our Bibles acknowledge to be parallel, 
J oO or;  Clammond, 
He knows in law, nor text, nor margent. Swift, 
3. The edge of a wound or ſore. 

All the advantage fo be gathered from it is only 
from the evenneſs of its margin, the purpoſe will be 
as fully anſwered by keeping that under only, Sharp. 

Ma'zcInNAL, adj. (marginal, Fr. from 

margin.] Placed, or written on. the 

margin. | | 
We cannot better interpret the meaning of theſe 
wordsthan pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, whoſe 
ſpeech de. our Lord's aſcenſion may ſerve 
-inſtead of a marg nal gloſs. Hooker. 

What remarks you find worthy of your riper ob- 
ſervation note with a marginal ſtar, as being worthy 
of your ſecoud- year's review. Halti. 

Ma'kGINATED. adj. [ narginatm, Latin, 
from margin, ] Having a margin. 

Ma'rGRAVE. 2. J. | marck and graff,, Ger- 

man.] A title of ſovereignty in Ger- 
many; in its original import, keeper of 
the marches. or borders, | 

MakIgE TS. 2. . [vielz narianæ. ] A kind 

of violet. DE | Die. 

Ma's1c01D, 2. /. [ Mary and geld; caltha, 

Lat.] A yellow flower, devoted, I ſup- 
- poſe; to the virgin. 5 
The marigs/d hath a radiated diſcous flower; the 
- petals of them are, for the moſt part, crenated, the 

ee and rough; thoſe which are uppermoſt 

. Jong, and thoſe within ſhort; the leaves are long, 
katire, and for the moſt part ſucculent. | Miller, 

"Your circle will teach you to draw truly all ſphe- 

rical bodies. The mott of flowers as, the roſe and 

_ manigold. IL? 1 811 Peacham. 
The 2 whoſe courtier's face 

-  Fehges,the fun, and doth unlace PIPE! 

Her at his riſe, „„  AREOONnd. 
Fair is che mai geld, for pottage meet. Cay. 
To MANIN ATE. v. a. [ nariner, French. ] 

IJ To falt fiſh, and then preſerve them in 
oil or vinegar. VT 
Why am ſtyl'd a cock, if I'm fo loath 
To marinate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth ? King: Cook. 
Max ITV R. adj. | marinus, Lat.] Belonging 
to the ſen. OBS | 
© The king was defirous that the ordinances of Eng- 
land and pare touching marine affairs, might be 
reduced into one form. = Haywerd. 
Voaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine bodies, 
are faund lodged in all forts of ſtone. ad ward. 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, _ 
But to the ſuppliant God marine replies. Garth. 
MaRr1's8. 2. J [la marine, French.} _ 
. Si ; 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, and 


Oneſicrates his intendant-general of marine, have 


both left relations of the ſtate of the Indies at that 
time. „ „ 
2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 
plwoyed in deſcents upon the landꝰ 
MARIx ER. 2. % [from mare, Lat. narinier, 
Fr.] A feaman; a ſailor. 
The merry mariner unto his worde 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraightway 
Turn'd to the ſhore... .* Fairy Queen, 
We oft deceive ourſelves, as did that mariner who, 
- miſtaking them for precious ſtones, brought home his 
thip fraught with common pebbles from the Indies. 


EIT e buſy mar inors he hates, 
His ſhatter'd fails with rigging to teſtore. Dryden. 
What mariner is not afraid. 
Po venture in a ſhip decay !?? - | Swift. 
Ma'zjORAM. 2. % [marjorana, Lat, mar- | 
Jolaine, Fr,] A fragrant plant of many 


ok bawdry. 


| Mar1'TIMAL, 


Glanville. 


. 
2 *% - ap 


MAR 


vpon their heads garlands of honeyſuckles, wood- 
dige, and ſweet marjoram. Peacbam. 
Ul . 

Ma'r18H. #./. [marair, Fr. menpc, Sax. 
maerſche, Dutch.] A bog; a fen; a 
ſwamp; watery ground; a marſh; a 
moraſs; a moor. ; 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which 
way, by reaſon of the mari/>, the Engliſh horſe were 
leaſt able to purſue. _ Hayward. 

When they had avenged the blood of their brother, þ 
they turned again to the mavifh of Jordan. 1 Mace. 

Lodronjus, carried away with the breaking in of | 
the horſemen, was driven into a mariſb; where, 

being ſore wounded, and faſt in the mud, he had 
done the uttermoſt, Kunolles. 

His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades; 

Oft, when heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 
To mariſbes reſorts.  Sandys' Paraphraſe. 

| . From the other hill 
To their fix d ſtation, all ir bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt 
Ris'n from a river,..o'er the marifh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heel M7. 


MA'RISRH. adj, Mooriſh; fenny ; boggy ; 
ſwampy. 


* 


ſome plantations, that they have built along the ſea 

and rivers, in mariſb and unwholeſome grounds. 

F 85 Bacon's Eſſ:ys. 
The fen and quagmire ſo mari/h by kind, 

Are to be drained. Tuſſer's dyfbandry. 


Ma'riTAL. adj, [ maritus, Lat, marital, Fr.] 
Pertaining to a huſband ; incident to a 


If any one retains a wife that has been taken in 
the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
But becauſe repentance does conſiſt in 

the mind, and ſince Chriftian charity, as well as 
, marital affection, eaſily induces a belief thereof, this 
law is not obſerved. * = Aviiffe, 
It has been determined by ſome unpolite profeſſors 

; ofthe i 
authority ſo far, as to give his wife moderatè correc- 
tion, Art of Tormenting. 


Ma'niTaraD, adj, [from maritus, Lat.] 
Having a huſband, - © Didi, 


MARITIuxE. maritime, Fr.] 
1. Performed on the ſea; marine. 
I diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſſages 
and incidents therein. | 
2. Relating to the ſea ; naval, | 
At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of experience in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat 
deen ſhrewsly touched. | Molten. 
3. Aren tr the ſea. 
1 f e friend, the ſhores maritimal 
| Soughtfor his bed, and found a place upon which 


n - Bar had | 
The murmuring billows. Chapman's Iliad, 
Ercoco, and the leſs maritime kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. 


ignorance, that a maritime town ſhould neglect the 
'. patronage of him who was the god of the ſe as. Adds. 
Maxx. 1. J. 
merele, Dutc 3 marque, Fr.] eb oh 
1. A token by which any ging is. Known. 
' © Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that 
all men ſhould mark their cattle with an open ſeveral 
mark upon their flanks or buttocks, fo as if they 


x 
l 
| 


| vere. Spenſer on Ireland, | 
In the preſent form of the earth there are certain 
marie and indications of its firſt ſtate 3 with which, 


ift we compare thoſe things that are recorded in ſacred 
hiſtory, we may diſcover what the earth was in its 


- firſt original. | Fort 
The urine is a litivium of the ſalts in a human 
body, and the proper mark of the ſtate and quantity 


of ſuch ſalts ; and therefore very certain indications 
for the choice of diet may be taken from the ſtate 
of urine. © Arbulhnot, 


It hath been a great endangering to the health of | 


aw, that a huſband may exerciſe his marital | 


adj, '| maritimus, Lat. K 


* Raleigh. 


Milton. | 
Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupidity and 4 | 
2. To notify as by a marx. 


marc, Welſh ; meanc, Sax. 


happened to be ſtolen, they might appear whoſe they | 


n 


kinds; the baſtard kind only grows here. |. 
| The oymphs of the mountains would be dun, 


& 6 
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2. A ſtamp; an impreſſion, | | 


* 
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MAR 
Bot cruel fate, and my more cruel wiſe, 
To Grecian ſwords betray'd my ſleeping life: 
Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 

The ſhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. 
5 . Drydi n. 

*'T'was then old ſoldiers cover'd o'er with ſcars, 
The warks of Pyrrhus, or'the Punick wars, 

Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 
If'to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. Dryden, 

At preſent there are ſcarce any marks leſt of a 
ſubterraneous fire; for the earth is cold, and over- 
run with graſs and ſhrubs. Addiſon. 

3. A proof ; an evidence, 
As the confuſton of tongues was a mark of ſepara 
tion, ſo che being of one language is a mark of union. 
Bacon. 
The Argonauts ſailed up the Danube, and from 
. thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip 
Argo upon their ſhoulders; a M of great ignorance 
ia geography among the-writers of that time. A . 
4. Notice taken. | 
> The laws | 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, - 
As much. for mock as mark. Sha lſpea re. 
5. Conveniency of notice. 

Upon che north fea bordereth Stow, ſo called, 
per eminentiam, as a place of great and good mark 
and ſcope. 1 Carew. 

5. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is 
directed. | 


France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland, 
and could better reward the conqueror, - Davies. 
Be made the ur 


For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes, Denh, 


7. The evidence of a horſe's age, 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in 
horſes, which hath a hole as big be you may lay a 
pea within it ; and weareth ſhorter and thorter every 
year, till at eight years pid the tooth is ſmooth. 

Bacen's Natural Hiffory. 


8. [margue, Fr.] Licence of repriſals. 


9. [marc, Fr.] A ſum of 
and fourpence. | 


We give thee for reward a thouſand marke.Shat, 
Thirty of theie pence make a mancus, which ſome 


think ig be all one with a mar}, for that manca and 


mancula is tranſlated, in ancient books, by marca. 
| |  Camien's Rewer! 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; and 
ſo for every hundred marks more a noble. Bacon, 


10. A character madg by thoſe wio cannot | 


write their namex. | 
Here arc marriage vows-for ſigning z- 
Set your marks that cannot write. ryden 
J. orenzo ſigu'd the: bargain with his mark, Young | 
To MARK, v. a. erben, Dutch; meancan, 
Sax. marquer, Fr. 346A 
1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 
Will jenot be received, 


— 


Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they Have don't? \ Sballſpeare. 
For our quiet poſſt ſſion of things uſeful, they are 
naturally marked where there is need. Grew: . 
That which was- once che index to point 
virtues, does now mar out that part of the wor'd 
where leait of them reſides. Decay of Piety, 


3. To note; to take notice of. | 


| | Alas, poor country! ' 
Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend the 
airs en SMES, 05g LY | 


Ate made, not mark'd, Sbalſpeate. | 
Mark them which cauſe divifions contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learn'd, and avoid them.: 
4 ö + 4 | i," «4 45 Romans. g 
4. To heed; to regard as valid or impor- 
tant. i | . 25 


8 . 
- 


Now ſwear and call towitneſs - _ 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, I E it not from one 
| That breathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt. Smiib. 
To Max k. v. 2. To note; to take notice. 
Mien mark when they hit, and never wart when 
they mils, az they do 22  " Bacen,. 
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thirteen ſhillings 
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when we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 


out all 
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Mark a Heile why Virgil is ſo moch concerned to | — Behold the marterplace with poor o'erfpread, | iron for faſtening ropes together 
make this . to make way ſor the The man of Roſs 2 the ed, vols bread. Pope. open the We fo wt WR * * 
divorce which he intended afterwards, Dryden. | MARKE TTAICE. T 2. J. [ market and price | ed int 77 
Ma'zxek. v. /, [marqueur, Fr, from mart. 1 e - 8 ewed in it. Bailey, 
A'RKER. . J. [marqueur, Fr. from ma: Ma'zxeT-RATE, or rate.] The price Ma'xLr IT. 2 % (mart and pit.] Pit o 
1. One that puts a mark on any thing, at which any thing is currently ſold. of WIA cet "OY * 
2 One that notes, or takes notice, | Money governs the world, and the markerprice is Several others, of Ade t Geutbe, were found ; 
Ma 7 fo an PE via, r Ru part of chem in a rivulet, the reſt in a b, /t in a 
* TILE at.] Eo He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his market Fc K Woodward, 
. A publick time, and appointed place, | jy gor lick to have it at the marketrare, Locke. | M' T. adj. [from mark] Abounding 
- . of buying and ſelling; Mi'zxtT-Town. 2. . A town that has with mar]. | 


It were good that the privilege of e market oY vi ; Ihe oak thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and will 
given, to enable them to their defence”: for there is the privilege of a ſtated market z not a Jo 
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: * a ee er ſtrangely to come at a mary bottom. Mort. 
nothing dot ivility t f 6 | 8 | ; = 
— by waſhes the progle reptiving oftes thither , Not s doth ſooner cauſe civility in any country : 1 © / 8 Fr, 
will learn civil manners. | Spenſer, | than market-towns; by reaſon that people repairinßz A RMALET:. marmets, Portugueſe, 
Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, | often thither will learn civil manners of the better | 4 quince, ] ; | 
And thank Heav'o?fafting, for a good man's love: ſort. . Spenſer. Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into a 
| For 1 muſt tell you friendly in your ear, No, no, the pope's mitre-my maſter Sir Roger conſiſtence with ſugar : it is ſubaſtringent, gratefu! 
| Sell when you can, you are not for all merkets.Shak. | ſeized, when they would have burnt him at our | to the ſtomach. wincy, 
They counted our life a paſtime, and our time market-town, 952.5 Gay. | MARMORATTIOR. . . { marmor, Lat.] In- 
| here a market for gain. : Wiſdom. Ma'zxETABLE, adj. from market. | hs cruſtation with marble, Di#, 
3 be Bays 3 _ way _ in | 1. Such as may be fold ; ſuch for which {| Mak Mo'RE Ax. adj., [marmoreus, Latin. ] 
rr ³ꝛ U > hooks. | | ORE ou - Made of marble. Die, 
| | 2. Purchafe and ſale. E. gz. the H - belle. Ma'nonr7. n. % [marmouſet, Fr.] A 
| Wich another year's continuance of the war, there . P ſmall monkey. en = 
will hardly be money leſt in this kingdom to turn Ae ers | I will inſtruct thee how | 
gt an rg + oo 1: the empire, as if it had been of common market- er aimble marmozet, Sbatſpeare. 
Of pepper and Sabæan incenſe take e wares: * e , u. J. {Itfalian.] | 
yah with poſf-baſte thy running n The marketable valve of any quantities of two | MARMO/TTO. p 3 . 
Be ſure to on the pepny Dryden's Perſon commodities are equal, when they will Any £00 va The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
; oo pooh RNS for another. 8 ele. nenne 
3. Rate; price. marché, Fr. | ; than a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth live 
 *Twas then old ſoldiers, cover'd o'er with ſcars, Ma'zxwan. J . ,. bop rk and man JA upon its own fat. * Ray. 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, „ | Ma'xxsMan, { man ſkilful to hit a mazk. Ma RQUETRY, x./. [ margueterie, Fr.] Che. 
If, to their ſhare, at leaſt two acres fell, In ſadneſs, couſin, 1 do love a woman, 1 quered work ; work inlaid with varie- 
Their country's frugal bounty ; ſo of old El aim'd ſo near when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. gation, a 
Was blood and life at a low mrarket fold. Dryden. -A right good markſman. Shakſpeare. 1 , wt be X | 
To MARKET. v. nu, To deal at a market; Whom nothing can procure, ar Ma'rqQuis. 2. J 4 05 Fr. marchio, Lat. 
to buy or ſell; to make bargains. When the wide world runs bias from his will,  margrave, German, 


Ma'xxeT-BRLL. 8. fo [market and, bell,) | Verhis ze aus nn, nig and nn. 1 In England one of the ſecond order of 


The hell to give notice that trade may | Who till is right, and praysto be ſo ſtill, Herbert. nobility, next in rank to a duke, 
begin in the market. : An ordinary markjman may know certainly when None may wear ermine but princes, and there is 
, 155 er, go in; the markerbell is rung. Shakſpeare. he ſhoots leſs wide at what he aims. — Dryden. | 2 En a Lr ee. . my 
Ma'rxeT-Cross, , /. [market andicrofs.] | MARL. 2. J. [marl, Welſh; mergel, Dutch; STAY g 5 7 


Days a 2 ES. Peacham on Drawing. 
A croſs ſet up where the market is held; | marga, Lat. marie, marne, Fr. in Sax. | 2, Marguis is uſed by Shatſpeare for mar- 
+ Theſe things you have articulated, Je menx is marrow, with an alluſive figni- | cbiangſi. [marguiſe, Fr.] 85 
| 2 FORE . in churhen, fication, narle being the fatneſs of the + + © You ſhall have 2 ths 
With ſome 1 Sͤßbatſpeare. earth.] A kind of clay, which is become T wo noble partners with you: the old ducheſs 


fatter, and of a more enriching quality, Of Norfolk, and the lady margae/? Dorſet. Shakſp, 


e KY by a better fermentation, and by its hav- MAGYAR. 4. J. [marguiſat, Fr.] The 


The day on which things are public 


33 v - | ſeigmory of a marquis. 
bought and ſold. | ing. lain ſo deep in the earth as not to have 1 3 — ee eee 
Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality | I eee ee 8 #1 
Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, by any product. It is ſuppoſed to be much |. _— e i 1 3 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's gu. | of the nature of chalk, and is believed to | mog ener dera ot Karrer, of all mens 
le ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that were be fertile from its ſalt AB e like "6 manners within the realm. 7 Aſcbam. 
found on a marketday in one of his frontier 44370 e | 5 4 —.—— Ma'rkI AGE. 1. /. [ mari es Fr. maritagium, 
— jon. 4 Od Ms $4 a . * ware 
Mi'zxeT-rOLKS. u. 'F [ market | Folks. We underſtand by the term marls fimple native yrs * Manns. | | : 
People that come to th n earths, leſs heavy than the boles or clays, not ſoft | 1» e act ot uniting a man and woman 
þ 1 5 & un et. 1 and unQuous to the touch, nor ductile while moiſt, | for life. We FTI F | 
Poor mar kerfolks that come to ſell their corn. Shat. | gry and crumbly between the fingers, and readily dif= | The marriage with his brother's wife 
Ma'tKET-MAN, 2. /. [market and man.] | fulible in water. : Hill. | Has crept too near his conſcience. Shak : 
One who goes to the market to ſell or buy, | Marl is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fatneſs, If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Be wary how you place your words, | and not nnen too much. Bacon. Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. 
Talk like the vu had mathetmen, N . | | rent RTF ls _ Shakſpeare, 
That come to ws pus money for their corn. & h Orer the burning mart, not lixe "oe lteps The French king would have the diſpoſing of the 


On heaven's azure. 


The marketman mould act as if his maſter's whole Milton. | marriage of Bretagne, with an exception, that he 


4 1 | "Wi oa”. vn Le V, 4. fr | noun. ' ſhould not ma her himſelf. TI Bacon. 
ahn 5 To Mag 3. = 5 1% e gd pens een I thei r 
Ma'ixet-maip. *. /, [market and.rai,] | Improvements by marling, liming, and draining, | O77 Pleaſe 20d than Tome virgins in their tate of 
| <3 | 0 eee ee 3 ” | virginity: they, by giving great example of conjugal 
A woman that goes to buy or ſell, ve been imce money was at five and ur per HA affection, b preſeryio their faith unbtoken, and by 
ge 3 You ans come © . A in le 12 wen 1 N . in f A of 5 Pas God in 
A marketmaid to Rome, an prevented | y land marled wil peaſe. 4 a higher degree than thoſe virgins v iety i 
Tube oftentation of our love. Shakſprare. | To MARL. v. 4. [from marliue.] To faſten | a 1 fo their e | "PN 2 
 Ma'zxvr rLact. 5. /. [market and place. ||| the ſails with marine. Ainſworth, | | propoſe that Falamon ſhallbe | „ 


Place where the market is held. Ma'zL1ns. 2, J [meann. Sinner, ] Long | z OY ER on OY folly. Dax. 
Tbe king, thinking be had put up his ſword, K wreaths of untwiſted hemp dipped in . | Fei l Woo ard 
+ cauſe of the noiſe, never took leiſure to hear his pitch with which the ends of cables are Ma RRIAGE 1s often uſed in compoſition, 
' avſwer, but made him priſoner, meaning the next 4 od avainſt friction. la a late draught of marriage- articles, a lady ſti- 
morning to put him to death in the'marterplace. | Zuarded againit ITITUON, - | pulated with her huſband, that ſhe ſhall Beat li y 


e peat Keep Þ - Sidney. Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marine bind, | to patch on which fide the plea $6: 6 
+. The gates he order'd all to be vnbarr'd, - 92 Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawli coats. Dry. 1 by che e, fn | OT 
And trom the marketplace to draw the guard, Dry. | Ma'zLINESPIK E. 1. „ A ſmall piece of . After young Arthur' Sir rs for mine. $404. 
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MAR 
To thefe whom death again did wed, 
This grave's the ſecond -rarriage-bed, 
For though the hand of fate could force 
'Twixt ſoul and body a divorce, 
It could not ſever man and wife, 

Becauſe they both liv'd but one life. Crafbaw, 
There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey, Denham, 

Thou ſhalt come into the marriage-chamber. Tob, 

Neither her worthineſs, which in truth was great, 
nor his own ſuffering for her, which is wont to en- 
dear affection, could fetter his fickleneſs ; but, before 
the marriage-day appointed, he had taken to wife 
Baccha, of whom {he complained, Sidney, 
Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pope. 

| Give me, to live and die, 

A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage- tie. Dryden. 

MAa'RRIAGEABLE., @dj. | from marriage. 


1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 
Every wedding, one with anather, er four 
children, and that is the proportion of children which 
any marriageable man or woman may be preſumed 
| hall have. Grarunt. 
I am the Ather of a young heireſs, whom 1 begin 
to look upon as marriageable. Spectator. 
When the girls are twelve years old, which is the 

marriageable age, their parents take them home. 


; ' Swift, 
2. Capable of union. | 
They led the vine 
To wed her elm; ſhe ſpous'd about him twines 
Het marringeable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters, to adorn 
Milton. 


is barren leaves. 
W adj, [from marry,] Conju- 
gal; connubial. | 

Thus have you ſhunn'd the marry'd ſtate, 
| N Dryden. 
 Max'xrow. . /. ders, Sax. /merr, Erſe; 

ſmergb, Scottiſn. 
All the bones of the body which have any conſi- 
derable thickneſs have either a large cavity, or they 


are ſpongious, and full of little cells: in both the | 


one and the other there is an oleaginous ſubſtance, + 
called marrow, contained in proper veſicles or mem- 
branes, like the fat/: in the larger bones this fine 
oil, by the gentle heat of the body, isexhaled through 
the pores of its ſmall bladders, and enters ſome 

narrow paſſages, which lead to ſome fine canals ex- 

. Cavated in the ſubſtance of the bone, that the mar- 


row may ſupple the fibres of the bones, and render | 


them leſs apt to break, Quincy. 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
- That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 


4 | Shakſpeare. 
The ſkull hath brains as a kind of 


marrow with- 


in it: the back bone hath one kind of marrow, and | 


other bones of the body have another: the jaw- 
bones have no marrow ſevered, but a little = 
marrow diffuſed. 1 Bacon. 
Pamper'd and edify'd their zeal - _ 
With marrow puddings many a meal. FHFudibras. 
He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 
. The point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. ifon. 
Ma'zzow, in the Scottiſh dialeR, to this 
day, denotes a fellow, companion, or 
aſſociate ; as alſo equal match, he met 
with his marrow, [| mari, huſband, Fr.] 
Though buying and ſelling doth wonderful well, 
Vet chopping and changing I cannot commend 
Wich theef or his marrow for fear of ill end. Tuſſer. 
Ma'xzzowBoONE. 2. . ¶ bone and marrow. 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow. - | 
2. In burleſque language, the knees. 


Dpon this he fell 
and begged of Jupiter to give him a pair of horas. 


L' Eftrange. 


Down on your | marrowbones, upon your alle- 
gianee; and make an of your 
_ ; offences; for I will have ample ſatisfact 
A'RROWPAT. 2. . A kind of pea, 


MaRROwLISs. adj. [from marronw. ] Void 


* 


— - 


of marrow, : 
. 4-8" $M __Avaunt! 
15 Ii ee blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, | 
Whiclithou doſt glare wich A tg Shakſpeare. | 
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wn upon his marrowbones, | 


| of ſeeds, 


jon. Dryden, | 
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MAR 


To MA'RRY, v. a. [narier, Fr, maritor, 

Latin, 

1. To join a man and woman, as perfortn- 
ing the rite, 
hat! ſhall the curate controul me? Tell him, 
that he ſhall marry the couple himſelf, Gay. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. 

When Auguſtus conſulted with Mecznas about 
the marriage of his I ann Mecænas took 
the liberty to tell him, that he muſt either marry” 
his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; there 
was no third way, he Rad made him fo great. Bacon. 

3. To take for huſband or wife. 
You'd think it ſtrange if I ſhould marry her. 
8 Shakſpeare, 
As a mother ſhall ſhe meet him, and receive him 
as a wife married of a virgin. Ecclefiaſticus. 
To MART. v. 2. To enter into the con- 
Jagal ſtate, 
He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shak/p. 
Let them marry to whom they think beſt. Nums. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for 

after that difficulty was removed, Eueas might 

marry, and eſtabliſh the Trejans. Dryden 

MarsH, Mars, Mas, are derived from 
the Sax, menye, a fen, or fenny place. 

Gibſon's Camden. 

MaAxs H. v. / [menyc, Sax. See MARISH, ] 

A fen; a bog; a ſwamp; a watery tract 

of land. OE . 

In their courſes make that round, 

In meadows and in marſhes found, 

Of them fo called the fayry ground, f | 

Of which they have the keeping. Drayton. 
Worms for colour-and ſhape, alter even as the 

ground out of which they are got; as the mar/b worm 

and the ſtag worm. Walton. 
We may ſee in more conterminous climates great 
variety in the people thereof; the up-lands in Eng- 
land yield ſtrong, ſinewy, hardy men; the hay & 
lands, men of large and high ſtature. Hale.” 
Your low meadows and mar/b-lands you need not 

lay up till April, except the Spring be very wet, and 
your marſhes very poachy. Mortimer. 
Maz$H-MALLOW.'#./. [althea, Lat.] It 


leaves are more ſoft and woolly. Miller. 
MARSH-MARIGOLD. z. / ¶ populago, Lat.] 
This flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly, and expand 
in form of a roſe, in the middle of which 
riſes the pointal, which becomes a mem. 
branaceous fruit, in which there are ſeve- 
ral cells, for the moſt part bent down- 
ward, collected into little heads, and full 


Miller, 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron-blue, 
To ſhade mar/b-marigolds of ſhining hue. Dryden. 


MA'RSHAL.. 2. J. {mareſchal, Fr. mareſ- 
challus, low Lat. from mar/cale, old Fr. 
a word compounded of mare, which, in 
old Fr. ſignified a horſe, and ſcale, a fort 
of ſervant; one that has the charge of 
horſes. ] „ | | 

1. The chief officer of arms. | 

| The duke of Suffolk claims. 
To be high ſte ward ; next the duke of Norfolk + 
To be earl mar/badl. Shakſpeare. 
2. An officer who 


Dares their pride preſume againſt my la 
As in a lifted field < tight 2 cauſe} "i 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; no mar/ba/ by, 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. 
3. Any. one who regulates rank or order at 
a feaſt, or any other aſſembly, 
Through the hall there walked to and fro 


hoſe name was tite; he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats, wbenever in they came, 


— 


I L rr 


| Dryden. _ 


| 


| is in all reſpects like the mallow, but its | 


regulates combais in the | 


4 


1. A -large kind of weeſel, whoſe 


h MAR 

4. A harbinger; a purſuivant; one whe 

oes before a prince to declare his com- 
ing, and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a 
mau to lodge the love of her in his mind, which 
now was ſo well placed as it needed no help of out» 
ward harbioger. 7 Siducy. 

To Ma'R$HAL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1, To arrange ; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealouſies, and lack of ſome predo- 
minant defire, that ſhould mar/ba/ and put in order 
all the reſt, maketh any man's heart hard to find or 
ſound, NS Bacon. 

It is as unconceivable ho ĩt ſhould be the direct- 
rix of ſuch intricate motions, as tHat a blind man 
ſhould marſhal an army. Glanville, 

Anchiſes look d not with ſo pleas'd a face, 

In numb'ring o'er his ſuture Roman race, 
And mar/halling the heroes of his name, 
As, in their order, next to light they came, Dryd. 
Jo lead as a harbinger. g 
Thou marſball t me the way that I was going. 
Shakſpeare. 
Ma'x$HALLER, 2. / [from mar/bal, | One 
that arranges ; one that ranks in order. 

Dryden was the you refiner of Engliſh Fan!. 
and the beſt mar ſballer of words. rapp. 

Ma'xsHaALSEA. 7. /. [from marſbal.] The 
priſon in Southwark belonging to the 


marſhal of the king's houſehold. 


M a'RSHAL$SHI1P. 2. /. [from marſhal, ] The 


office of a marſhal. 
MaksHE(LDEHR. 2. /. A gelder roſe, of 
which it is a ſpecies, 


MaxsnRO“C KT. . J. A ſpecies of water- 


oreſſes. 
Maas v. adj. | from manſs.] 
1. Boggy; wet; fenny ; ſwampy. 
. TROP here the marſhy grounds approach your 
elds 3 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden. 
It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit mar/by, fat, 
low, moiſt ſoils, near ſtagnating water. Arbuthnot. 
2. Produced in marſhes, 
F 


Maxr. z./. [contracted from market.] - 
1. A place of publick traffick. | 
Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould 
ſerve for a place of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chritt 


Ezechiel, in the deſcription of Tyre, and the 
exceeding trade that it had with all the Eaſt as the 
only mar! town, reciteth both the people with whom, 
they commerce, and alſo what commodities 2 
| country yielded. Raleigh. 

Many come to a great mart of the beſt horſes. 


Temple. 


I! The French, fince the acceſfion of the Spaniſh 


monarchy, ſupply with cloth the beſt marr we had 
in Europe, 
2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale, 
| I play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart, 
Letters of mart, See Mark, 
„ Marr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


| traffick;; to buy or ſell. 
Sooth, when I was young I wou'd have ranſack'd 
The pedlar's filken treaſury ; you've let him go, 
And nothing maricd with him. Shakſpeares 
| Eafſivs, you yourſelf, x 
Do ſell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeſervers. | 
If f he ſhall think it fit, 
A ſaucy Rranger in his court to mars, 
As in a ſtew. 
Ma'zaten. “ 


MA TERN. 


f 


And knew them bow to order without. blame. Sen. 
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With delicates of leaves and marſby weed, Dryden. 


; thatthe church ſnould be made an inn. Hooker, 
| If any born at Epheſus ; | 
Be ſeen at Syracuſau marts and fais, 
He dies. Shakſpeare. 


Addiſon. 
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© 2+ [martelet, Fr. A lind of fv 


vallow that 
- boilds in houſes; a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, cauſed to he engraved; on the communion 


mole-hill between two trees. 
 Ma/aTiAL 


Lat.) 


1. Warlike 
ö Into my feeble breaſt. 
© Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
_ "Wherewith the martial troopes thou doſt inſeſt, 
And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage. Fairy Q. 
. The queen of e 80 HY 
And Mars himſelſ conducted them. Chapman. 
It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far ſouthern 
pebple have invaded the northern, but cantrariwiſe; 
whereby it is manifeſt, that the northern tract of the 


Peacham, 


AL, adj. [mariial, Fr. martialis, 


7 a 


* 
_ 


Fach other's poize and caunterbalance are. Dry. 
- 2, Having a warlike ſhow ; ſuiting war. 
His thouſands, in what martial equipage 
 -, They iſſue forth ! Steel bows and ſhafts their arms, 
O equal dread in flight or in purſuiit. Milton. 
When out country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
4 How martial-muſick every boſom warms, Pope. 
3. Belonging to war ; not civil; not ac- 
cording to the rules or practice of peace- 
able government. „ 
Let his geck anſwer for it, if there is any martial 
law in the world. - G4 Shakſpeare, 
They proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with 
enemies, offering them their law before they drew 
© *"theirf eee ee 
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- word. 
4. Borrowing 
Mars. | | 
Ihe natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically 
© - differences by the planets, and efteemed martial or 


. * theſe planet. 1 Braun. 
5. Having parts or properties of iron, 
Which is called Mart by the chymiſts. 

MaA.xTIAL1ST., 2. / [from mauial.] A 
warriour; a fighter. FOE po of ag 
Many brave adventurous ſpirits fell for love of her; 
amongſt others the high-hearted 2wartialif, who. 


the belly of a horſe, and runs between 
the two legs to. faſten the other end, under 
the noſehand of the bridle, - 
MARTIN NAS. #. . | Martin and majs.] 
l be feaſt of St. Martin; the eleventh of 


% 


tilmaſi or martlemaſe.-  * > 
Nartilnaſi beef doth bear goed tacke, 


' Ma'xtiNnEr, 


2 1. . [martinet, French.] 
MTL. 


A kind of ſwallow 
his gueſt of Summer, 
The temple-haunting mart/et, does approve, . 
By his loved manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, © © | 
Buttrice, nor coigneof vantage, but this bird © | 
Hatch made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle, 
Where th 


1 


. 
„ 


=! 
4:7 
Th 
| 


ey molthreed and haunt, I have obſery'd * | wa inelinable. , Hooker = 
| The air js delicate. S S . Shabſpeare, | Hau R 4 
3 Res 1 in a drought che thirſty creatures cry, No marvel, you have fo beltirr's your yalour; / 
be 2 An gape upog the gathered clouds for rainz | | you cowardly raſcal !.. ED BL Shakſpeare. þ 
= Then tir the wart/er meets it in the ſky,” | | puny non Maar oct Is 
Au wich wet wings joys all the feather's train. | My lord proteQor's hawks do towre ſo well. S ak. g 
E _ © Ma'srNgTs. . % Small lines faſtened to To-Ma'xvar, v. u. [merveilter, Fr.] To 
ih ..** thekeetch of the fail, to bting that patt | wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, - Difoſed, © - 
| 3 113 of the leetch whach is next to the yard. | bus = me "oct F * FCbalſpeare. 
2 arm cloſe up to the yard, when the ſai Tatry, 1 do not only marvel where thou | 
| rr per "arty 5 7 aryl, we" 5 . thy time, but alſo how thou art FE AG 4 
i I | 9 7 | $2 1 + 6 * by 5 op i 4 $644 5 | 0 ; | Fol 1 9 I 2 % 2 7 eare. 
. A MART TRI. [ ppoprog ; * Fr.] The army marveed att n, 1 
4 % Fo. 2 5 7 „ : ' FORO TT FL = 8 "1 8 8 5 9 755 : It Mt 
3 * : 2 * : * 1 | FR Þ . | 6. BY . 


world is the more martial region. Bacon. 
His ſubjects call'd aloud for war; 1 
But peaceful kings o'er martial people ſet, þ 


qualities from the planet 


Harris. * 


cup, a Martin, a bird like a ſwallow, fitting upon a | 


; fighting; given to war; brave, i 
[ 


4 


| 


| 


Jovial according to the colours whereby they anſwer | - 


* firſt loſt his hands, chen one of his chiefeit limbs, | 


+ 


November, commonly corrupted to mar- 


When countrey folke do dainiies lacke. r. 


4 


| 1. To put to death 


* 


Pg 


- 


MAR 


if not lo conquer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a 
martyr. * | bY 
; "Thus could not the mouths of wor 
ſilenced. 8 ; 
Nearet heav'n his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, 8 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. Dry. 
Io be a martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the trutb 
ol Chriſt; but the witneſſing of the truth then was ſo 
generally attended with perſecution, that martyrdom |, 
now ſignifies not.only to witneſs, but to witnefs by 


- death. Soth Sermons. 


thy martyrs be 


„ 


1 


in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that divine es 

for « hom he ſuffered. Addiſon 
Sacrates, / 4 

rtyr for his God. 

| Thomſon. 

from the noun. Þ. 


'Truth's early champion, ma 
; To Ma'xTYR. G. . 


feſſion. | 


2. To murder; to deſtroy. 
Lou could not beg for grace. ; 
Hark, wietches, how I mean to martyr you 
This one hand yet is leſt to cbt your throats. 
If to every common funeral, | 
By your eyes martyr'd,: ſuch: grace were allow'd, 
Ys face would wear not patches, but a cloud. 
0 EY Suckling, 


. 
: 


.  Martyr'd with the gout. | 
MaiaTY&DOM. z, / {from martyr. 
death of 'a martyr ;. the honour of a 
martyr; teſtimony born to truth by 

voluntary ſubmiſſion to death, 
If an infidel ſhould purſue to death an heretick 
| ping Chriſtianity only for Chriftian profeſſing 
ake, could we deny unto him the honour of mar- 
dem Hooker. 
Now that he hath left no higher degree of earth}y 
Honour, he intends to crown their innocency with 
the glory of martyrdom, . SE) Bacon. 
; [= Bec Herod, whoſe unbleſt - 
Hand, O! what dares 


| not jealous greatneſs? tore 

A chouſand ſweet babes from their mother's breaſt, - 

The blooms of grartyrdom. .  Craſhaw 
Wars, hitherto. 8 only argument 

Herdick deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſect, 

Wich long and tedious havock, fabled knights 


. 


and laſthythis liſe- FTFlfiewel. In, battles feign'd ;-the better fortitude 
Ma'smTinGAL. 2. / [martingale, Fr.] A | Pen en ee we OUS 
£ © "broad ſtrap made faſt to the girths under What miſts of providence are theſe? 


So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow*rſet fre, 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden, 
MAKrTYRS'/LOGIST., 2. / | martyrolegiſte,- 

Fr.] Awriterof martyrolog . 
MaRrTYRO'LOGY. . .. [martyrologe, Fr, 


| S1lling fleet. 4 


| Ma'sveL. . , [merveille, Fr.] A wonder; 
1: 


any thing aſtoniſhing, Little in uſe. 
, whole ſcripture, nothing which might breed a 


ro- 4 
bable opinion, that divine authority Was the . 


King Cbarlet. 


Brown, \ © 


The firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged, | 


r virtue, or true pro- 


LE 
Sal. 


1 The | 


| 3- [In-gra 


1 Ma'sCULItNENESS. z. / [from 


commonly written 9 


A marvel it were, if a man could eſpy, in the 12 


* 


"MAS 


One who by his death bears witneſs to | Tbe countyies marvelled at thee for th "ol 
the truln. SL PTS: 4 pyerbs, and parables, © -  .. eel; ict. 
Teupen and tem ey ſerve/a good man's turn; | Ma'Rv ELLOus, adj, | merveillux, Fr. 


1, Wonderful; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. 
© She has a marvellous white hand, I muſt confer. 

| | . 8 SBa lb ſpeare, 
This is the Lord's doingy it is marvellors in our 
eyes. | >3 YE 


| P/alms, 
2. Surpafling 


credit. 94, 
The marvellous _ includes whatever is ſuper. 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 
+ Pee Preface to the Iliad. 
3. The marvellou is uſed, in works of 
_ eriticiſm, to expreſs any thing exceeding 
natural power, oppoſed to the probable. 
Ma'xvsrTLoust v. dv. from marvelluus.] 
Wonderfully; ſtrangely. 
Vou look not well, ſeignior Antonio; 
You have too much reſpe&t upon the world; 
They loſe it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvelloyfly chang'd.. Shak/p. 
The encouragement of his tooMte ſucceſſes, wit!, 
which he was marveHoyfly elated, Clarendcs. 


bs 


| Max'veLLovsNess, . . from marvel. 


Jous.} Wonderful 

niſhingneſss. 3 

MASCUIINE. adj, {me/enlir, Fr. ma/- 

culinus, Lat.] | Mt 

t. Male; not female. RET | 

Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long! Sal. 

His long beard notech the air and fire, the two 

_ maſculine elements, exerciſing their operation upon 
nature, being the feminine. Peacbam. 
5 I by did Gs. 

Cteator wiſe, that peopled higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt . 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Ol nature? Mili Paradife Lift. 

2. Reſembling man; virile ; not ſoft ; not 
effemmate, ... _ 9 . 

_ . |» You find ſomething bold and maſculine in the air 
and . poſture of the firſt figure, which is that of 
Virtue. i an ; Addiſer. 

mmar.] It denotes the gender 
appropriated to the male kind in any 
word, though not always exprefling ſex. 

Ma'sCuL1NELY» adv, from maſcaline.} 

Aurelia tels me, you have done moſt maſeulinely, 
And play the orator, © - Ben Fonfon's Catiline. 

| NESS, z. n 
Manniſaneſs; male figure or behaviour. 
Mash. 2. . jma/cbe, Dutch. -. 
1. The ſpace between the threads of a net: 


neſs; ſtrangeneſs; aſto- 


on 


| 


. 
. 1 


6—— 


. 


4 


4 


To defend againſt the ſtings of bees, have. a net 


martyrologiam, Lat. A regilter of mar- in. te. 
x * 1 * 3 2. Any 925 mingled or beaten together 
f n the man NHyroie * . * 4 * * 4 5 
many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian, de- | 155 un ſtun} viſned or confuſed wy . 
iu met topether in a church, rather than eſcape by | From chen, ut, to mix, Or maſe rs 
- re a litde incenſe at their coming out. wk french, 8 ö 


for a horſ. 


3. A mixture 3 
Put half a peck of ground malt into a pail, then 
put to it as much ſcalding water as will wet it; well; 
ſtir it about for half an hour jill the Water is very . 
feet, and give it thehorſe lukewarm: this n is 
to be given to a horſe after he ha$ taken a purge; to 
make it work the better; or in the time of great 


— 


| 


5 
. 


: 


2, To mix 


n 
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ſickneſs, or e Farrier's Hay. 


I. To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor. 


WES 
+ What was put in the firſt ma/Shng-tub draw off, 
46 l bt Auk in the ſecond ma/bing-tub. | 
 Mortimer's Puſbandry. 
MASK. . / {maſgne, French. 
1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. 


Now Love pulled off his mat, and ſhewed his 
face unto her, and told her plainly that ſhe was his 


iſoner. | Sidney, 
2e Since ſhe did-negJe& her looking-glaſs, 1 
And throw her ſun-expelling maſt away; 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And piteh d the lily tincture of her face. Shakſp. 
Could we ſuppoſe that a m repreſented never 
ſo naturally the general humour of a character, it 
can never ſuit with the variety of paſſions that are 
Incident to every fingle perſon in the whole courſe of 
a play. Addi ſen on Italy. 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. 
Too plain thy naked neſs of ſoul eſpy'd, 
. Why doſt thou ſtrive the conſcious ſhame to hide, 
By mafke of eloquence, and veils of pride? Prior. 
3. A teſtive*entertainment, in which the 
company is maſked, | 
Win you prepare for this maſue to- night? Sha. 
4. Arevel; a piece of mummery ; a wild 
| They in the end agreed, 
That at a maſgue and common revelling, 
Which was ordain'd, they ſhould perform the deed. 
| Daniel. 
This thought might lead me throvgh this world's 


vain maſh, 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. 
| 3 | Milton, 
5. A dramatick erformance, written in a 
tragick ſtyle without attention to rules or 
probability. 
Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the 
lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſſary 
for our painters and poets in their pictures, poems, 
comedies, and maſts, Peacham. 


To MASK. v. a. [maſquer, French.) 


What will grow of ſuch errors as go maſted under 
the cloke of divine authority, impoſſible it is that 
the wit of man ſhould imagine, till time have 


- brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker, 
'Tis not-my blood 
Where in thou ſee'ſt me maſked. Shakſpeare. 


Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; 
But being maſt' d he was not ſure, Sbalſpeare. 
The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of 

every ſcene, the figures of. all the perſons, with their 
particular diſguiſes; and I faw an antique ſtatue 
maſked, which was perhaps deſigned for Gnatho in 
the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with the figure he 
makes in the manuſcript. | Addifon. 
2. To cover; to hide. hes 
: I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, 

For ſundry weighty reaſons. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil is drawn | 

O'er beauty's face, ſeeming to hide, 

More ſweetly ſhows the bluſhing bride ; 

A ſoul whole intellectual beams 
No miſts do maſt, no lazy ſteams. . Croſbaw. 

To Mask. v. 1. 5 


1. To revel; to play the mummer. 
Thy gown ? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us ſee't ; 
What mafting ſtuff s here! Shatſpeare. , 
_ - Maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenituge of ſhame. 
24 To be diſguifed any way. 
Ma'sx#R. 2. /. [from maſt.) One who 
revels in a maſk ; a mummer. 
| - _» Tell falſe Edward, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over mfeers, 
Io revel it with him and his new bride. Shok/peare, 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the 
maſſters that are to come down from the ſcene have 
, upon the ſcene. before their coming 
„ OTIS 
The maſters come late, 


The » late, and I think will Kay 
Like faites till the cock crow them away. Dunne. 
Vol. II. | | | 


Prior 


, 


Bacon, | 


NM AS 

Ma'sL1y. adj, [corrupted from miſellave. 
Com ſed” bl oa" = ] 
bread, made of wheat and rye, 


MA'SON. 2. /. [magon, Fr. machio, low 
Latin.] A builder with ſtone. 

Many find a reaſon very wittily before the thing 

be true; that the materials being left rough, are 


more manageable in the ma/on's hand than if they 
had been ſmooth. otton, 


A maſon that makes a wall, meets with a ſtone 
that wants no cutting, and places it in his work. 
2 More. 
Ma'sonRy. 2. /. magonerie, French. ] The 
craft or performance of a maſon, 


1. A diverſion in whic 
. maſked, 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls and midnight maſquerades, 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark ? Pope. 
2. Diſguiſe. 


I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to 


the company 1s 


Truth, of all things the plaineſt and ſincereit, is 
forced to gain admittance in diſguiſe, and court us 
in maſquerade. 3 Felton. 

To MasQUERa'DE, v. 2. [from the noun, ] 
1, To go in diſguiſe, | 
A freak took an aſs in the head, and he goes into 


(kin, 
2. To aſſemble in maſks. | 
1 find that our art hath not gained much by the 
happy revival of maſquerading among us. ST. 
MasQuERa'DER. .z. . from maſquerade, ] 
A perſon in a maſk. 
The moſt dangerous ſort of cheats are but maſe 
queraders under the vizor of friends. L' Eftrange, 
Mass. 2. /. [maſſe, Fr, maſſe, Lat.] 
1. A body; a lump; a continuous quantity. 
If it were not for theſe principles, the bodies of 


L' Eftrange. 


them, would grow cold and freeze, and become in- 
active maſſes, + Newton's Opticks, 
Some paſſing into their pores, others adhering in 
lumps or maſſes to their outſides, ſo as wholly to 
cover and involve it in the maſs they together con- 
ſtituted. Mood ward: 


2. A large quantity. 


Have colt a maſs of publick treaſury, Shakſpeare, 
He diſcovered to me the richeſt mines which the 
Spaniards, have, and from whence all the maſs of 
gold that comes into Spain is drawn, Raleigh, 
He had ſpent a huge maſs of treaſure in tranſ- 
_ porting his army. Davies un Ireland. 
3. Bulk; vaſt body. 
The Creator of the world would not have framed 
ſo huge a ny of earth but for ſome reaſonable 
creatures to have their habitation. Abbot. 
This army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. 
Congeries ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 
The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and ſhadows, and of thoſe 7 which Titian 


expoſed clearly to the ſight. 


| Dr ydeg. 
At diſtance, through an artful glaſs, 


| To the mind's eye things well appear ; 


They loſe their forms, and make a 4 
Confus d and black, it brought too near. Prior. 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance 
ſeems covered with them, and we muſt walk into it 
before we can diftinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that 
ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful / of colours, 


5. Groſs body; the general; the bulk. 
Comets have power over the groſs and maſe of 
things; but they are rather gazed. upon than wiſely 
obſerved iu their effects. 
Where'er thou art, he is; th” eternal mind 
Acts through all places ; is to none coofin'd 2 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 


es. T3 
A | in . 


various kind; as maſlin 


| 


MASQUERA'DE. ». /. from ma/qze, Fr.] 


viſit thee in maſquerade. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. | 


the woods, maſquerading up and down in a lion's 


— 


the earth, planets, comets, ſun, and all things in 


Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's An, 


Shalſpeare. | 


calls a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints ot Rubens, 


* 


Bacon. g 


atural Hiſtory. 


_— 


| 


And through the univerſal maj does move, Dryden. | 


The moſt arch deed of piteous maſ/acre, 


1 


MA s 
The me/t of the people have opened their eyes 
and W 8 . governed by Clodius and 880 
| /. 

If there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and 
ſtrength of circulation, / it may inſet the whole 
maſs of the fluids. F Avbuthnet. 

6. (ia, Lat.] The ſervice of the Romiſh 
church, 

Burniſhed gold is that manner of gilding which 
we ſee in old parchment and meſs books, done by 
monks and prieſts z who were very expert herein. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

He infers, that then Luther muſt have been un- 
pardonably wicked iu uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
Atterbury. 

To Mass. v. u. [from the noun. ] To cele- 
brate maſs, : 
Their maſſing furniture they took from the law, 


leſt having an altar and a prieſt, they ſhould want 


veſtments. Hooker. 
To Mass. v. a, [from the noun,] It ſeems 

once to have ſignified to thicken; to 

ſtrengthen. | 


They feared the French might, with filling or 


| maſſing the houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch 
a piece as might annoy the haven, Hayward. 
MA'SSACKE, ». / [maſſicre, Fr. from 
mazzare, Italian. ] | : 
1. Carnage; ſlaughter ; botchery ; indiſ- 
eriminate deſtruction, : | 
| Of whom ſuch maſſacre 
Make they, but of their . brethren, men of men. 
| ny . Milton. 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, | 
And makes a maſſacre what was a war. Dryden. 
2. Murder. | | 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done z- 


That ever yet this land was guilty of, Shakſpeart. 
To Ma'S8ACRE. v. a, acer, Fr. from 
the noun.] To butcher; to ſlaughter 
indiſcriminately. > 
I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 5 


And raze their faction and their family. * 
ions, 


Chriſtian religion, nom crumbled into fra 
may, like duſt, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we recover ſo much 
. ſobriety as to ſorbear to maſſacre what we pretend 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they were ſcattered into 
all corners, opprefſed and deteſted, and ſometimes 
maſſacred 10 extirpated. - Atterbury, 


MASSICOT, n. . Fr.] Ceruſs calcined 
by a moderate degree of fire : of this 
there are three ſorts, ariſing from the 
different degrees of fire applied in the 
operation, White maſſicot is of a yel- 
lowiſh white, and is that which has re- 
ceived the leaſt calcination 5 yellow 
maſſicot has received more, and gold co 
loured malſicoi ſtill more. JFrevoux. 
Ma'ssiN Ess. 
Ma'ss1VENEsS., 
ponderouſneſs, 


It was more notociovs for the daintineſs of the 


5 8 ſerved in it, thau for the maſſmeſs of the 
1 1131s | 


| kewiV, 
MASSIVE. } aj. [mafif; Fr.] Heayy 3 
MA'/SSY, J weighty; ponderous; 


bulky ; continuous. 
I you would hurt, 3 
Your ſwords are now too 4 for your ſtrength, 
And will not be uplifted. ee 
Perhaps theſe-few ſtones and fling, uſed with 1 
vocation of the Lord of Hoſts, may countervail the 
maſſive aimout ot the uncircumciſed Philittine. 


* No fidebqardsthen with gilded plate were pr 
No ſweating ſlaves with maſſive thſhes drefs'd, 


| * Dryden. 
The mote groſs . of the terreſ 


ways 


6 # x 
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> 
94 
= 


to love. cay 0 N 8 
After the miſerable ſlaughter of the Jews at 


1. . [from maſſy, maſ- 
five. | Weight; bulk; + 
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| other benefits. 


That thou haſt perpendiculatly fallen. Shakſpeare: 
y 


Lays her full meſs before you. 


* 


MA s 


wial globe, the ſtrata of ſtone, out thelrondr tothe 


deluge. 8 8 Woodward. : 
U theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and maſſy 


. that no light could get through them, I queſtion not 


but that they would, like all other opaque bodies, 
2.3 of one and the ſame colour in all poſitions of 
eye. | Newton. 
Th' intrepid Theban hears the burſting ſky, 
Secs yawning rocks in maſiy fragments fly, 
And views aftoniſh'd from the hills afar, - 


The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Pope. 
MAS T. »./. [maft, mat, Fr. mæyr, Sax. 
1. The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſſel, 
to which the fail is fixed. 5 
Tenmaſts attach'd make not the altitude 


j, 


He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maft, 
His veſſel moor d. Dryden. 


2. The fruit of the oak and beach. It has 


The oaks bear ma, the briars ſcarlet hips: 
The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each buſh 
Shakſpeare. 
rees that bear maſt, and nuts, are more laſting | 
than thoſe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches laſt 
r than apples and pears. Bacon. 
hen ſheep ſed like men upon acorns, a ſhepherd 
drove his flock- into a little oak wood, and up he 


in this ſenſe mf, he nere. 


went to ſhake them down ſome maſt. L' Eftrange. 


The breaking down an old frame of government, 
and erecting a new, feems like the cutting down an 
old oak and planting a young one: it is true, the 

Fand ſon may enjoy the ſhade and the na, but the 
planter, beſides the pleaſure of anon, Ia -_ 
at, e. 
Wond' ring dolphins o'er the palace glide ; 77 
On leaves and mi of mighty oaks they brouze, 
And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. Dryd. 


'- Ma'sTeD: adj, [from maf.] Furniſhed 


_— 


But the two rings. 


2, A director; a governour, 
. "them as one ofthe reſt. 
3. Owners 


_,. governing, | 
©, Na orator, who had undertaken to make a pane- | 


"ho A lord; a ruler, 


« © the mater of a houſe. 


o 


with maſts, 


MAS TER. 5. / [meefer, Dutch; majfre; 


Fr, magiſter, Lat.] 


” 


1. One who has ſervants ; oppoſed to mar 
1 7 or ſervant, 1 


ee ms the fecd | 5 


| Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 


—_ o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 
I his houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 


Are yours, my lord, Shakſpeare. 
Take upt Kari he | Shakſpeare, 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away | 


- =. Vnto the judge that begg'd it; 


Th boy, his clerk, begg'd mine: 
And neither man nor maſter would take aught 
If thou be made the maſter of a ſeaſt, be among 


O thou, my friend, my genius, come along, 


F Thou maſter of the poet, and the ſong. Pope. 


© gyrick on Alezander the Great, and who had em- 


ployed the ſtrongeſt figures of his rhetoric in the | 
pPraiſe of Bucephalus, would do quite the contrary to 


that which was expected from him; becauſe it 
Would be believed, that he rather took the horſe for 
© his ſubject than the 4er. Dryden, 


Wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in 

| Guardian. 

* There Czſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, 
Cxſar the world's great mafer and his own. Pepe. 


Excuse 


The pride of royal blood, that checks my ſoul; » 


75 . You know, alas! I was not born to knee), 


To feeforpity, and to own a maſter. 0 Philips. 
Chief maſfer-gunner am 1 of this town, 


Something 1 mult do-to-procure me grace. Shaiſp. 


As a wiſe anafferbuilger 1 have laid the founda - 


tion, and another buildeth thereon. 1 Corinthians. 
f The beſt ſets are the heads got from the very ps 
. of the root : the next are the ruauersy which ſpread 


MAertimer. 


from the n Aer roots. 


— — > * 


Beclefiaſticus. 


4 


; 


f 


| 


C1 Shakſpeare. g 


proprietor; with the. idea of 


| 


1 


| 6. 8 Paſſeſſo t. 5 


- MAS. 


When I have thus made myſelf wafer of a hun- 
dred thouſand drachms, I ſhall naturally ſet myſelfon 
the foot" of a prince, and will demand the grand 
vizir's daughter in marriage. Madiſon. 

The duke of Savoy may make himſelf mafter of 
the French dominions on the other ſide of the Rhone. 

BEER 5 Addiſon, 
7. Commander of a trading ſhip, 

An unhappy maſter is he that is made cunning by 
many ſhipwrecks; a miſerable merchant, that is 
neither rich nor wiſe, but after ſome bankrouts. 

. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 

A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 

Her hufband's to Aleppo gone maſter o' th” Tyger. 


Shakſpeare. 
8. One uncontrouled. 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night. | hakſpeare. 
Great, and increaſing ; but by ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter. Shakſpeare. 


9. An appellation of reſpeR. - 
| Mafter doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs. 
- Shakſpeare. 
Stand by, my maſtert, bring him near the king. 
A | Sbalſpeare. 

Ma fert, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid good morrow. 

1 Shgkſpeare. 
10. A young gentleman, 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young maſter fwiftly learns the vice. Dry. 

Mafter lay with his bedchamber towards the 
fouth ſun; miſs lodg'd in a garrat, expoſed to the 
north wind. Arbuthnot. 

Where there are little mafters and miſſes in a 
hodſe, they are impediments to the diverſions of the 
ſervants; - the remedy is to bribe them, that they 
may not tell tales. | 6 8 

11. One who teaches; a teacher: correla- 
tive to ſcholar or learner. 

Very few men are wiſe by their own counſel, or 
learned by their own teaching; for he that was only 
taught by himſelf had a fool to his maſter. B. Fon/. 
To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firſt maſters 
of learning. South. 
- Maſters and teachers ſhould not raiſe difficulties 
to their ſcholars ; but ſmooth their way, and help 
them forwards. Locke. 


ſcience. 5 : 
The great mocking maſter mock'd not then, 
When he ſaid, Truth was buried kere below. Dav. 
Spenſer and Fairfax, great meters of our language, 
| ſaw much farther into the beauties of our numbers 
than thoſe who followed, Dryden. 
A man muſt not only be able to judge of words 
and ſtyle, but he muſt be a Maſter of them too; he 
muſt perfectly underſtand his author's tongue, and 
abſolutely command his qwn. Dryden, 
He that does net pretend to painting, is not touched 
at the commendation of a mafter in that profeſſion. 
8 1 Collier. 
No care is taken to improve young men in their 
own language, that they 9 underſtand, 
and be maſters of it. | Locke, 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities ; 
as, maſter of arts, * : | 
To Ma's TER. v. a. [from the noun. ]. 


1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. : 
y Ay, good faith, | | 

And rather father thee, than maſter thee. Shakſp. 

2. To conquer; to overpower; to ſubdue, | 
Thrice bleſſed they that mafer ſo their blood, 

To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakſpeare, 

The princes of Germany did not think him ſent 

to command the empire, who was neither able to 


rule his inſolent ſubjects of England, nor maſter his | 


rebellious people in Ireland. Davies. 
Then comes ſome third party, that muſfers both 
Plaintiff and defendant, and carries away the booty. 
TL ihe | - L*Eftrange. 
Honour burns in me, not ſo fiercely bright, + 
But pale as fires when mafter'd by the light. Dryd. 
 "Obfſiinacy and wilful neglects mult be maſtered, 
even though it coſts blows, | erte. 
A man caa no more juſtly make uſe of another's 


| 


| 12. A man eminently ſkilful in practice or 


neceli. ty, than be that has more ire) gh can ſeize 


* 


NA 8 


upon a weaker, . maſter him to his obedience, and, 
wich a dagger at his throat, offer him death or . 
ace. 
The reformation of an habitual ſinner is a work of 
time and patience ; evil cuſtoms muſt be »'a/tered 
and ſubdued by degrees. Calamy*s Sermon, 
3. To execute with (kill, 
I do not take myſelf to be ſo perfect in the tranſ. 
actions and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to 
handle that part: and I will not offer at that I cannot 
maſt Nes. 


er. ; . 
MASTER-HAND, z. /. The hand of a man 
eminently ſkilful. 


Muſick reſembles poetry; in each 7 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a muſter-hard alone can reach, - 
| | Pape. 
MasT#R-JesT. 2. . Principal jeſt, 
Who: ſhall break the maſter-jef, 
And what, and how, upon the reſt? Hudibras, 


MasTER-KEY. z. . The key which opens 
many locks, of which the ſubordinate 
keys open each only one. 


8 This mafter-key | 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. 
p Dryden, 
MASTER-SINEW. 2. / 


The mafter-finew is a large finew that ſurrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a hollow 
lace, where the wind-galls are uſually ſeated, which 
is the largeſt and moſt viſible finew in a horſe's body 
this oftentimes is relaxed or reſtrained. 
Farrier's Dictianary. 
MaAsTER-$STRING. 2. / Principal firing, 
1 He touch'd me 
Ev'n on the tender ſt point ; the maſter-ftring, 
That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 
. I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt, Nove. 
MASTER-STROKE. 2. /. Capital perform- 
ance, 
Ye ſkillful maſters of Machaon's race, 
Who nature's mazy intricacies trace: 
Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 
How oft amaz'd and raviſh'd you have ſeen 
The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, 
And maſter-firokes in each mechanic part. 
; 8 . Blackmore. 
MASTER-TEETH, 2. /½ The principal 
teeth. | 
Some living creatures have their maft:r-teeth in- 
dented one within another like ſaws ; as lions and 
dogs. 15 . Bacon. 
MasrzRDONM. z. /. [from mafter.] Domi- 
nion; rule. Not in uſe. 
Fou ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſfterdom. Shakſp. 
Ma'sTERLESS, adj, [from maſter.] 
1, Wanting a maſter or owner. 
When all was paft he took his forlorn weed, 
His filver ſhield now idle maferleſs. Fairy Queen. 
I ̃ be ſoul opinion * 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, - 
Your ſword or mine; or maſterleſi leaves both 
To who ſhall find them. Shakſpeare, 
2. Ungoverned ; unſuhdued. - : 


Ma'sTERLY, adve With the Kill of a 


maſter. | 
Thou doſt ſpeak maſterly, | 
Young though thou art. Sbalſpeare. 
I read a book; I think it very mer! y 1. 
5 : - . Swi 3 
Ma'STERLINESS. 2. /; [from maſterly.] 
Eminent {kill, | | 
 Ma'sTERLY. adj. [from maſter.] 9 
1. Suitable-to a maſter; artful ; Kilful. 
As for the warmth of fancy, the maferl;. figures, 
and the copiouſneſs of imagination, he has exceeded 


all others. Dudu. 
That clearer ſtrokes of maſferly defign; © 
Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment ſbine, 


In all the parts of nature, we aſſet, 
Than in the brighteſt works of human art. Vlacim. 
A man either diſcoyers ue beautiet of. S ches 


MAS 
*Rronger impreſſions from the 5rHterly firokes of a | 


- great author every dime he peruſes him. Addiſon. 
. Imperious ; with the ſway of a maſter, 
Ma'sTERPLECE. % / [maſter and piece. 
1. Capital performance; any thing done or 

made with extraordinary {kill. 

This is the maſterpiece, and moſt excellent part 
of the work of reformation, and is worthy of his 
*majoſty. | Davies. 

'Tis done; and *twas my maſterpiece, to work 

My ſafety, *twixt two dangerous extremes: 

Scylla and Charybdis. Denham's Sopby. 
Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a piece 
of art, and the maſterpiece of converſation, to de- 
ceive, and make a prey of a credulous and well- 
meaning honeſty. i South. 
This wond”rous maſterpiece J fain would ſee; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire, Dryden. 
The fifteenth is the maferpicce of the whole 

metamorphoſes. Dryden. 
In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, and maſter- 
= of human nature, were produced, men ſhined 

y a noble ſimplicity of behaviour, Addiſon. 

2, Chief excellence. 
Beating up of quarters was his maſter piece. Clar. 
Diſſimulation was his maſterpiece z in which he 
ſo much excelled, that men were not aſhamed of be- 
ing deceived but twice by him. Clarendon. 
Ma'sreRSH1P. z. /. | from maſter, ] 
1. Dominion; rule; power. 
2. Superiority; pre eminence. 
For Python ſlain he Pythian games decreed, 
Where noble youths for maſter /bip ſhould ſtrive, 
To quoit, to run, and ſeeds and chariots drive. 


| | Dryden, 
3» Chief work. \ | 
Two youths of royal blood, renown u in fight, 
The maffenſbip of heav'n in face and mind. Dryden. 
4. Skill; knowledge. 
| You were uſed 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
That when the ſea was calm all boats alike _ 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Sbal ſpeare. 
5. A tite of ironical reſpect. 
How now, (ignior Launce ? what news with your 
e Shakſpeare. 
Ma'srexwokT, 2. /. [maſler, and pine, 

Saxon. | A plant. 

' Mafterxvort is raiſed of ſeeds, or runners from 
the roots. 

Ma'sTERY, z. / [ maiftriſe, Fr. from maſter. ] 
1. Dominion; ru'e, | 
If divided by mountains, they will fight for the 
maſtery of the paſſages of the tops, and for the towns 
that Kad upon the roots. Raleigb. 
2. Superiority z pre- emĩnence. 
If a man ſtrive for mafteries, yet is he not crowned 
except he ſtrive lawfully. 2 Timothy. 
This is the caſe of thoſe that will try mafteries 
wich their ſuperiors, and bite that which is too hard. 
| L' Eftrange. 
Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of mortifica- 
tion, under a perpetual conflict with their bodily 
appetites, and ſtruggling to get the maſtery over 
them. g | Ateròuty. 
3. Skill; dexterity. 

Chief ngſt'ry to diſſect, 
Wich long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles feign'd. Milton. 

. He could attain to a maſtery in all languages, and 
ſound the depths of all arts and ſciences, Ti 


* 


- 


Hof ſon. 
To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a maſtery in the lan- 
Fguage is required: the poet muſt have a magazine of 
words, and have the art to manage his few vowels 
to the beſt advantage. 
Attainment of {kill or power, 
The learning and maſtery of a tongue being un- 
pleaſant in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with other 
difficulties. | Locke. 
Ma'srruL. adj. [from maſt.] Abounding 
in maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or cheſt- 
nut. 5 ? 
Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the u cheſnut mates the ſkies, Dryd. 
MasTiCa'TION. 2. J. | maſticatio, Latin. ] 


4 


Mortimer. | 


| 


| 


| To Mar. v. a, [from the noun. 


Dryaen. : 


MAT 
In birds there is no maſfication, or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not 
carnivorous it is immediately ſwallowed into the 
crop or craw, and thence transferred into the giz- 
zard. Ray on the Creation. 
Maſticat ion is a neceſſary preparation of ſolid ali- 
ment, without which there can be no good digeſtion, 
Arbuthnot. 
Ma'sr1CaTORY. . /. [maſticatoire, Fr.] A 


medicine to be chewed only, not ſwal- | 


lowed, | | 
Remember maſticatories for the mouth. Bacon. 
Salivation and maſticatories evacuate conſiderably; 
ſalivation many pints of phlegm in a day, and very 
much by chewing tobacco. Floyer. 


Ma'sT1CH. z. J. [maſtic, French.] 
I, A kind of gum gathered from trees of 
the ſame name in Scio, 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 
maftich ; frontals may allo be applied, MHiſeman. 

2. A kind of mortar or cement. 

As for the ſmal! particles of brick and ſtone, the 
leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn 
them into a kind of maftich, which thoſe inſets 
could not divide. : Addiſon. 


Ma'sricor. 2. /. Inarun, Latin.] See 
Massicor. 
Grind your mafticot with ſaffron in gum water. 
Peac ham. 
Maſticot is very light, becauſe it is a very clear 
yellow, and very near to white. Dryden, 
Ma'sSTIFF. z. /. maſtives, plural. | maſlin, 
Fr, maſtino, Italian, ] A dog of the largeſt 
ſize; a bandog ; dog kept to watch the 
houſe, | 
As ſavage bull, whom two fierce mates bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. 


_—_ 


Spenſer. + 


When rank Therſites opes his ta jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle, Sbalſp. 
When we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt an- 
ſwer ſhall be his vigilant ma/fiF. More. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th? encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtives flew, Pepe. 
Let the maſtiffs amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's 
{kin ſtuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
from worrying the flock. Swift. 
Ma'sTLEss. adj, | from maft.] Bearing no 
maſt, _ 
Her ſhining hair, uncomb'd, was looftly ſpread, 
A erown of maſteſs oak adorn'd her head. Dryden, 
Ma'sTLiNn, 2. /. [from meſter, Fr. to min- 
le; or rather corrupted from mi/cel/ane, ] 
ixed corn: as, wheat and rye, 
The tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of maſtlin, of rie of wheat. 


MAT. 2. / 8 Sax. matte, German; 
matta, Latin.] A texture of ſedge, flags, 
or ruſhes, : 

The women and children in the weſt of Cornwall 


make mats of a ſmall and fine kind of bents there 
growing, which ſerve to cover floors and walls, 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat hal 

hung, 

'The floors 


Tuſſer. 


of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 


1. To cover with mats, 
Keep the doors and windows of your conſervato- 
ries well matted and guarded from the piercing air. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 
2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. 
Jon a fountain light, | 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 
The banks with daffadillies _ 
Witlfgraſs like ſleave was mated. Drayton, 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted graſs he lies; 
No god of ſleep he did invoke: 
The fiream that o'er the pebble flies, 
With gentle {lumber crowns his eyes. 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 


Dryden. 


1 


ö 


| 


MAT 
The ſpheen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all mats 
ted, as in the ſkin, but in more open work, Grew, 
Ma'Tapogs. z. / 1 a murderer, 
Spaniſh, ] One of the three principal 
cards in the games of ombre and quad- 
rille, which are always the two black 
aces, and the dence in ſpades and clubs, 
and the ſeven in hearts and diamonds, 
Now move to war her ſable mataderes, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. Pope. 
MATACHIN. n, J. Fr.] An old dance. 
Who ever ſaw a matachin dance to imitate fight- 
ing: this was a fight that did imitate the matachin ; 
for they being but three that fought, every one had 


two adverſaries ſtriking him, who ſtruck the third. 
| | Sidney. 


MATCH, z. /. [ meche, Fr, miccia, Italian; 
probably from m:ico, to ſhine, Latin: 
ſurely not, as Sinner conjectures, from 
the Saxon maca, a companion, becauſe a 
match is companion to a gun. ] 

1. Any thing that catches fre; generally a 
card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dipped 
in melted ſulphur. | 

Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and ſee 
which of them laſt longeſt without ſtench. Bacon. 
He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a 
fire. Howel. 


Being willing to try ſomething that would not 
cheriſh much fire at once, and would keep fire much 


longer than a coal, we took a piece of match, ſuch 
as ſoldiers uſe, Boyle, 
2. [from pexn, a fight; or from maca, 
dax. one equal to another.] A conteſt ; 
a game; any thing in which there is 
conteſt or oppoſition, | 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make ſome pietty match with ſhedding tears? 
Sbakſpeares 
The goat was mine, by woe ag won. 
A ſolemn match was made ; he loſt the prize. 
8 Dryden. 
3. [from maca, Saxon.] One equal to 
another; one able to conteſt with anothet. 
Government mitigates the inequality of power, 
and makes an innocent man, though of the loweſt 
rank, a match for the mightieſt of his ſellow-ſub- 
jects. Addiſon. 
The old man has met with his match, Spect 
The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes * 
zealous to encourage themſelves by numbers, and 
form a party againſt religion: it is with pride the 
ſurvey their increaſing ſtrength, and begin to thin 
themſelves a match tor virtue. Rogers, 
4. One that ſuits or tallies with another, 
5. A marriage. | 


-  Thematch 
Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, | 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shakſe 
Love doth ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be confined by 
other matches than thoſe of its own making, Behle. 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 
But dire portents the pui pos d match nun 


6. One to be married. 


She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and waz 
very rich in a perſonal eſtate, and was looked upon as 
the richeſt match of the weſt. Clarendon. © 

To MATCH. u. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To be equal to, 
No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
Ihe pleaſure of that madneſs. Shak/pear®* 
O thou, good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be tos ſhort, 


; 


And every meaſure fail me. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſhow an equal. | | 

No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and 

his conduct. NR | South, 


3. To oppoſe as equal. 


Eternal might 


To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. Milton. 
What though his beart be gieaty his act ĩous tzuliaut, 


* 


Aud o'er his eye-brows hung his matt 


N 2 


* 
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MAT 


ts a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 


. Dryden. 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenſer is not to be 
matched in any modern language, Dryden. 

4. To ſuit; to proportion. 5 

- Ln _ their 9 — to _ T 
ten try what weight they can ſu ofcom. 

"wn Wy Mine have 25 Kill y 
Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's _ 
owe. 


Employ their wit and humour in chuſing and 
matching of patterns and colours. wift, 
5. To marry; to give in marriage. 
Great king, Hs 
FT would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate. Shakſpeare, 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'ſt it ſhow 
By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe. Donne. 
Them willingly they would have ſtill regain'd, 
And match'd unto the prince. | Daniel. 
When a man thinks himſelf matched to one who 
ſhould be a comfort to him inſtead thereof he finds 
in his boſom a beaſt, >," South. 
A ſenator of Rome, while Roms ſurviv'd, 
Would not have match his daughter with a king. 


Aaddifon, 


To MArch. v. 2. 


1. To be married. 

A thing that may luckily fall out to him that hath 
the bleſſing to match with ſome heroical-minded 
lady. ; Sidney. 

1 hold it a fin to match in my kindred. Shak/p. 

Let tipers maich with hinds, and wolves with 

. 
And every creature couple with his foe. Dryden. 

All ereatures elſe are much unworthy thee, 
They match'd, and thou alone art left 4 ue” wy 

2. To ſuit; to be proportionate ;- to tally, 
Ma'TcnAaBLE. adj. [from match.] | 
1. Suitable; e ad ; fit to be joined. 

Ve, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing paragon, 

Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 

Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 


Why did * ſtoop unto fo lowly ftate ? 
2. Correſpondent. | 
Thoſe at land that are not matchab/e with any 
' upon our ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds which are 
found no where but in the deepeſt parts of the ſea. 
| 1 Woodward. 
Ma'TCHLess, adj. [from match.] Having 
no equal. | 
This happy day two lights are ſeen, , 
A glorious ſaint, a match/eſs queen. Waller, 
uch leſs, ip arms, oppoſe thy match/eſe force, 
When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy r 
ö | yden, 


Ma'TcnlessLY:; adv. In a manner not to 


be equalled, ; 
Ma'rcnlessNess. v. /. [from matcileſs.] 
State of being without an equal. 


Mga'TCHMAKER. #./. [match and make.) | g 


1. One who contrives marriages. 
' + You came to him to know , 
If you ſhould carry me, or no; | 
And would have hir'd him and his imps, 
To be your matchmakers and pimps. 
2. One who makes matches to burn, 
Mark. . /. [maca, Sax. maet, Dutch] 
1. A huſband or wife. 5 
I that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mate, 
Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. 
2. A companion, male or female, - 
Do, baſe intruder ! over-weening flave ! . 

- Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates.. Shakſp. 
| My competitor Ew 
In top of all deſign, my mare in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war, Shat/p. 
You knew me onte no mate | 


Spenſer. 


For you; there fitting where you durſt not ſoar, “. | 


Damon, bchold yon breaking purple cloud; 
Hear*ft thou not hymas and ſongsdivinely loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs *play 
Adout their godlike mate, and ſing him on his way. 
tonne n e 


8 -S 


9 
0 


Hudibras, 


7 


S 


of 


N Go, leave her with her maiden mates to Play. 


* 
4 
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MAT 
Leave thy bride alone: 


At ſports more harmleſs, till the break o 
3. The male or female of animals. 
| Part ſingle, or with mate, 

Graxe the ſea-weed their paſture, and through groves 
Of coral ſtray. Milton. 
Pliny tells us, that elepltfants know no copulation 
with any other than their own proper mate. Ay/ife. 
4. One that ſails in the ſame ſhip. 
What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour'd, 
The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd, Ro/corr. 
5. One that eats at the ſame table 
6. The ſecond in ſubordination in a ſhip : 
as, the maſter's mate ; the chirurgeon's 
male. 


To Marte, v. a, [from the noun. ] 


1. To match; to marry, 
Enſample make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of myſelf now muted as you ſee, 
Whoſe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Did ſoon pluck down, and curb'd my liberty. Sper/. 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. Shakſpeare. 
2. To be equal tO. 
Some from ſeeds inelos d on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maſtſul cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dryd. 
Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky riſe 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the iofty ſkies: 
High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little fkiff Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe; to equal, 
I i” th? way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shakſpeare. 
4. [matter, Fr. matar, Spaniſh. ] To ſub- 
ue; to confound ; to cruſh, Not in uſe, 
| That is good deceit 
Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. Shak. 
My ſenſe ſhe 'as mated, and amaz'd my fight, 
Shakſpeare. 
Why this is ſtrange; go call the abbeſs hither 
I thiok you are all mated; or ſtark mad. Shakſpeare. 
The great effects that may come of induſtry and 
perſeverance who knoweth not? For audacity doth 
almoſt bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. Bacon. 
MATERIAL. adj. [ materiel, Fr. materia- 
lis, Lat.] 2 1 | 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal ; not 
ſpiritual, x | 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thoſe glaſſes which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, | 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſee. Dav. 
That theſe trees of life and knowledge were ma- 
terial trees, though figures of the law and the goſpel, 
it is not doubted by the moſt religious and learned 
_ writers. : a Ralei gb. 


2 Important; momentous eſſential: 
with to before the thing to which relation 


is noted. | 
We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions 
incident, and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a 
thing either one way or another, in this queſtion, 
material. Hooker. 
What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the 
ordinary vſe of this very prayer hath, with equal 
continuance, accompanied the ſame, as one of the 
8 and moit material duties of honour done to 
- Chriſt, » Hooker. 
It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and intent 


day.Dryd, 


therein, very material ſo the ſtate of that government. 


| Spenſer. 
The queſtion is not, whether you alloy or diſ- 
allow, that book, neither is it material. Hhitgift. 
He would not ſtay, at your petitions made, 
His buſineſs more material. Shakſpeare. 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but intinitely 
material in nature. 5 Bacon, 
I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds are leſs material to my theme. Dryden, 
As for the more material faults of writing, though 
I {ve many of them, I want leiſure to amend them. 


Aden. 


MAT 


1 ſhall in the account of fimple ideas, ſet down 
only ſuch as are moſt material to our-preſent purpoſe, 
- , þ X 

In this materia/ point, the conſtitution of "the 
Engliſh government far exceeds all ethers, Swife, 


3. Not formal: as, though the material 
_—_— was the ſame, it was formally dif. 
erent, 


MaTE'RIALIST. 2. J. [from material.] One 
who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances. 

He was bent upon making Memmius a materialiſt. 

| Dryden. 

Mar ERIA “LITT. 2. . [materialite, Fr, 

from material.] Corporeity; material 
exiſtence ; not ſpirituality, 

Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with 
this univerſal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from all 

materiality in his ideas, and giving them an actual 
ſubſiſtence in nature, he made them like angels, 
whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, and to give 
exiſtence to corporeal individuals; and ſo each idea 
was embodied in every individual of its ſpecies. Dig. 
MaTE'RIALLY, adv. [from material.] 
1. In the ſtate of matter. 

I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from a 

body by fire that was not materially pte- exiſtent in * 
Beyle. 
2. Not formally. : 

Though an ill intention, is certainly ſufficient to 
ſpoil and corrupt an act in itſelf materially good, yet 
no good intention whatſoever can rectify or infuſe a 
moral goodneſs into an act otherwiſe evil. 

3. Importantly ; eſſentially. 

All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh very 
materially; as well to reform thoſe which are evil, 
as to contirnt and continue thoſe which are good. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 


MaTz'r14a1.Ness. 2. J. [from material.] 
State of being material. | 

MaTz'r1ALs. 2. J. [this word is ſcarcely 

uſed in the ſingular; materiaux, Fr.] The 


ſubſtance of which any thing is made. 
The Weſt- Indians, and many nations of the Af- 
ricans,finding means and materials, have been taught, 
by their own neceſſities, to paſs rivers in a boat of 
one tree. ts Raleigh. 
Intending an accurate enumeration of medical 
materials, the omiſſion hereof affords ſome probabi- 
lity it was not uſed by the ancients, Brown, 
David, who made ſuch rich proviſiog of materials 
for the building of the temple, becauſe he had dipt 
his hards in blood, was not permitted to lay a ſtone 
in that ſacred pile. South. 
That lamp in one of the heathen temples the art 
of man might make of ſome ſuch maveria/ as the 
ſtone aſbeſtus, which being once enkindled will 
burn without being conſumed. - | Wilkins. 
The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themſelves into that delicate arder, that, it 
mult be a very great chance that parts them. Ti/lo!/. 
Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 
are ſuggeſted to the mind only by ſenſation and re- 


| flection. | Locke. 
Such a. fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made _ | 
Materials tor an houſe decay'd. Swift. 


MaTz'RIATE. 1 adj. [materiatns, Latin, ] 

MarRRTIA TED. 1 Conſiſting of matter, 

After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, 

interpoſe ſome ſubject which is immateriate or leſs 

. materiate, ſuch as this of ſounds, to the end that the 
intellect may be rectiſied, and becume not 7 * 

0 N . acon. 


Mar ERIA TTON. 2. / [from materia, Lat.] 

The act of forming matt. 
Creation is the production of all things out of 

nothing; a formation not only of matter but of form 


and; a materialion even of matter itſelf, Brown" 
MaTE'RNAL. adj. | materne, Fre maternus, 
Lat.] Motherly ;: befitting, or pertain» 
ing to a mother. . 5 
1 he babe had all that infant care beguiles, 


And early knew his mother in her miles: 


South. _ 


» 


MAT 

= — nope; . Dryden. 

MaTz'rn1TY. z. /. {maternite, Fr. from 
maternus, Lat.] The character or rela- 
tion of a mother. 

Mar-FE “LON. 2. /+ 


. to kill, and 
felon, a thief.] A 


pecies of knap-· weed 


growing wild. 
MATHEMA'TICAL. 145 mathemati- 
MATHEMA'TICK, { cs, Lat.] Con- 


ſidered according to the doctrine of the 


mathematicians. 
| The eaſt and weſt 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Oaly divides: thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous, Denbam. 
It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites to com- 
prehend or exhauſt one infinite, as it is forthe greateſt 


* 


number of matbematicꝶ points to amount to, or cen- 


ſtitute a body. Boyle. 
I ſuppoſe all the particles of matter to be fituated 
in an exact and mathematical e venneſs. 


MATHEMA'TICALLY. adv. from mathe- 


nmalict.] According to the laws of the 


mathematical ſciences. 


We may be mathematically certain, that the heat | 


of the ſun is according to the denſity of the ſun- 
beams, and is N 
of the diſtance from the body of the ſun. Bentley. 

Marth EMATI'CIAN, 2. 7. [ mathematicus, 
Lat. mathemeticien, Fr.] A man verſed 
in the mathematicks. 

One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the 
age aſſured me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took in 
reading Virgil was in examining /Eneas's voyage by 
the map. | SpeFatar. 

MATHEMA'TICES, à. . | pobuwmarixn, ] 
That ſcience which contemplates what- 


ever is capable of being numbered or. 


meaſured ; and it 1s either pure or mixt; 


pure conſiders abſtracted quantity, with- | 


out any relation to matter; mixt is inter- 
woven with phyſical conſiderations. 

| & Harris. 

The mathematicks and the metaphyſicks 

Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. 


8 Shakſpeare. 
See myſtery to mathematicks fly. 


Ma'TEHIS. z. /. [ cbanamælum Hylwoſtre.] 

An herb. Ainſaworib. 

Martne'sis. 2. /. de The doc- 

trine of mathematicks, | 

Mad mathefis alone was unconfin'd. Pope. 

Matrix. adj. [ matine, Fr, matutinus, Lat.] 
Morning; uſed in the morning. 
Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms 


The matin trumpet ſung. BY 
I waſte the main lamp in ſighs for thee ; 


Milton. 


Thy image ſteals between. my god and me. Pope. | 


Ma'T1N. 2. /. Morning. 
The glow- worm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shalſpeare. 
Ma'tixs. 2. /. {matines, Fr.] Morning 
_ worſhip, | 
The winged chorifters began 
To chirp their mat tin. | Claveland. 
By the pontifical, no altar is conſecrated without 


reliques ; the vigils are celebrated before them, and 


the nocturn and mattins, for the ſaints whoſe the re- 
_ liques are, Stilling fleet. 
That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family _ 
To ſacred rites; and vex th' etherial powers 
With midnight mattine, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 
Ma'Tz a8s. 1. .. [matras, Fr.] A chymi. 
cal' glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion or diſ- 
tillation, being ſometimes bellied, and 
ſometimes riſing gradually tapered into a 
conical figure. | Quincy. 
Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too parching 
darts of the ſun, your penpached tulips and ranun- 
culus's, covering them with marrager, Evelyn. 


% 


. 


Bentley. 


proportional to the ſquare 


Pope. | 


Marei rte 1. J. 


MAT 


F - 
1. The womb; the cavity where the fetus 
18 formed, | 
If the time required in vivification be of anylength, 
the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be mature, 
except it be encloſed in a place where it may have 
continuance of the heat, and cloſeneſs that may keep 
it from exhaling; and ſuch. places are the wombs 
and ma!rices of the females. £ Bacon. 
2. A mould; that which gives form to 
ſomething encloſed. 
Stones that carry a reſemblance of cockles, were 
formed in the cavities of ſhells ; and theſe ſhells 
have ſerved as matrices or moulds to them. Woodw. 
\Ma'TRIC1DE, 2. / | matricidium, Lat.] 
1. Slaughter of a mother. 
Nature compenſates the death of the father by the 
matricide and murther of the mother. Brown, 
2. [ matricida, Lat, matricide, Fr.] A mother 
killer, 5 Ainſworth, 
To MaTRI'CULATE, v. 2. [from matri- 
cula a matrix, quod ea velut matrice 
contineantur militum nomina. 
To enter or admit to a memberſhip of 
the univerſities of England; to enliſt ; 
to enter into any ſociety by ſetting down 
the name. 


thought fit to enter himſelfof that college, and after to 
matriculate him in the univerſity. Walton. 


MaTRI'CULATE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A 
map matriculated, 
Suffer me, in the name of the 
famous univerſity, to aſk them ſome plain queſtions. 
Arbuthnot. 
om matricu- 
late.] The act of matriculating. 
| A ſcholar abſent from the univerſity for five years, 
is truck out of the matriculation book ; and upon 
his coming de novo to the univerſity, ought to be 
again matriculated. Aylife. 


MaTrImo'NIAL. adj. | matrimonial, Fr. 
from matrimonium, Lat.] Suitable to 
marriage; pertaining to marriage; con- 
nubial; nuptial; hymeneal. 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king 

at curteſy, and have rather a matrimonial than a 

regal power, the right remaining in his queen. Bacon. 

So ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, 
And matrimonial love, Milton. 
Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wite ; 

The matrimonial victory is mine, 

Which, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign. Dryden. 
MATR1MO'NIALLY, adv. | from matrimo- 
\ ial.) According to the manner or laws 
of marriage, 

He is ſo matrimonially wedded into his church, 
that he cannot quit the ſame, even on the ſcore of 
going into a religious houſe, - Ali fte. 


MA'TRIMONY. 2. /. [matrimonium, Lat.] 
Marria 
tract of man and wife; nuptials. 

| If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not be 

joined in holy matrimony, they are to declare it. 

| | Common Prayer. 
| MATRIX, u. /. [ Lat. matrice, Fr.] Womb; 

a place where any thing is generated or 

formed; matrice. | 

If they be notlodged in a convenient matrix, they 
are not excited by the efficacy of the ſun. Brown. 

Ma'rrRoN. 2. /. | matrone, Fr, matrona, 
Lat.] ; | * 8 4 

1. An elderly lady. 

| Come, civil night, | 

Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. Shakſpeare. 

N Your wives, your daughters, 

. Your matrom and your maids, could not fill'vp . 
The eiſtern of my luſt, ', Sbakſpeare. 

She was in her early bloom, with a diſcretion yery 
| little inferior to the molt experienced matrons, Tatler. 

2, An old woman 


— 


. 


4 
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M rRIe E. 5. J. [ matrix, Lat.] 8 1 


Ainſau.] ] 


But in the ſoul there is no matter found. 


He, after ſome trial of his manners and learning, 


matriculates of that | 


_— 
* 


- the nuptial ſtate; the con- 


| Matters ſucceeded 


| in matter of profit or reputation. 


MAT 


A matron ſage : 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope. 


Ma'TRONAL. adj, [matronalis, Lat.] Suit- 


able to a matron; conſtituting a matron, 
| He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha- 
© viour of the queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdi- 
nando the younger, being then of matronal years of 
ſeven and twenty. Bacon, 


Ma'TrONLY. adj, [matron and lite] El- 
derly ; ancient, | 
The matrorly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, 
and the younger the white, L'Eftrange, 
Marro'ss. 1. f. / 7 
Matraſſet, in a train of artillery, are a ſort of 
ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, who aſſiſt 
about the guns in traverſing, ſpunging, firing, and 
loading them: they carry fire-locks, and march 
along with the ſtore-waggons as a guard, and as: 
aſſiſtants, in caſe a waggon ſhould break. Bailey, 


Ma'TTER, z. J. [matiere, Fr, materia, Lat.] 
1. Body; ſubſtance extended. 
If then the ſoul another ſoul do make, 
Becauſe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 
She muſt ſome former ſtuff or matrer take, 
Davies, 
It ſeems probable to me, that God in the begin- 
ning formed matter in ſolid, maſly, hard, impenetra- 
ble, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and 
with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion to 
yu as moſt conduced to the end for which he 
ormed them; and that thoſe primitive particles being 
ſolids,are incomparably harder than any porous bodies 
compounded of them, even ſo very hard as never to 
wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power bein 
able to divide what God himſelf made one in the 1 
creation, Newton. 
Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and 
depth, and have alſo a power of refiſtance, or exclude 
every thing of the ſame kind from being in the ſame 
place: this is the proper character of matter or body. 
5 3 Mai Lagick. 
2. Materials; that of which any thing is 
compoſed. \ | 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of the matter of tempeſts before the air here 
below, Bac om. 
3. Subject; thing treated. 
The ſubject or matter of laws in general is thus 
far forth conſtant, which matter is that for the order- 
ing whereof laws were inſtituted. Hooker, 
I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee - 
dumb; yet are they much too light for the matter. 


* 


' Shakſpcarge . 


Son of God, Saviour of Men Thy name g 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong. Milton. 
It is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to obſerve - 
the common boldneſs of men. Decay of Pitty. - 
I ſhall turn 
Full fraught with joyful tiding of thefe works, 
New matter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs. Dryden. 
This is ſo certain in true philoſophy, that it is - 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me how it came to be 
| doubted, | ; N r 
4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. 
He grants the deluge to have come ſo very near the - 
| matter, that but very few eſcaped, Tillotſon. 
5. Affair; buſineſs : in a familiar ſenſe., 


1 To help the matter, the alchemilts call in many 


vanities out of aſtrology. | Bacon, 
bo well with him, that every 
body was in admiration-to ſee how mi hey rich he 
was grown, 2 ftrange. 
Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and lot 
L' Eftrange. 
A fawn was reaſoning the matter with a ſtag, why - 


he ſhould run away from the dogs. L'Efrange, 


Some young female ſeems to have carried matters 


ſo far, that ſhe is ripe for aſking advice, Specſator. 
If chance herſelf ſhould var 
Obſerve how matters would miſcarry,., Prior. 


6. Cauſe of diſturbance, / 


_ Where art thou? What's the matter wich hee? 


Shakſpeareg a 


al 4. the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 
That 2 the poor oh. of you opined] Wd 
Make yourſelves ſcabs 3 ' - Shakſprare- 


7. Subject of ſuit or complaint. 


- 


8. Import; co 


No matter from what hands you have the play. 


His herd. 


+ quence thereof may trench to point of eſtate. I call 
matter of eſtate not only the parts of ſovereignty, | 
| - but whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, or 


10. Queſtion conſidered, 


11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 


 . reſpeAt to the main; nearly. 
. © » Upon the matter, in theſe prayers 1 do the ſame 
leit upon the matter nothing to ſupport it. 


ende Sdethete we fett 5 


Te Mar rsg. 9. e. [from the noun.] 


1. To be of importance; to import. It is 
fore it. 5 8 4 . a _ | ; + aſh 5 G | a = 4 


MAT 

Blender, 1 broke your head ʒ What matter have you 
againſt me? E 

Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againſt 

you. Shakſpeare, 

If the craftſmen have a matter againſt any man, 

the law is open; let them implead one "_— 

*% 4 A J. 

Ia armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel 

between two champions, the victory ſhould go on 

the one fide ; and yet if tried by the groſs, it would 

go on the other, : Bacon. 

nſequence; importance; mo- 

ment. f | 

If 1 had had time to have made new liveries, I 

would have beſtowed the thouſand I borrowed of 

you:; but it is no matter, this poor ſhew doth better. 


| Shakſpeare. ; 
And pleaſe yourſelves this day; 


a, 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a | 
No eee ſo neither of nbd 
From ſteepy Othrys? top to Pilus drove 
Dryden. 
Pleas'd or diſpleas'd, no matter now "tis pait ; 
The firſt who dares be angry breathes his laſt, 
Z | Granville. 
9. Thing; object; that which has ſome 
particular relation, or is ſubject to parti- 
cular conſideration, 
The king of Armenia had in his company three 
of the moſt famous men for matters of arms. Sidr. 
Plato reprehended a young man for entering into 
a diſſolute houſe ; the young man ſaid, Why for ſo 
ſmall a matter? Plato replied, But cuſtom is no 
{ſmall matter. N Bacon. 
Many times the things deduced to judgment may 
be meum and tuum, when the reaſon and conſe - 


dangerous precedent. * 4 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new 
acqueſt, till they be ſettled, are rather matters of 


burden than of ſtrength, Bacon. 


Upon the whole matter, it is abſurd to think that 
._ conſcience can be kept in order without frequent 
examination. South, 


Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of 
ſeven miles off, to enquire if any had ſeen his aſs. 
2 I | L' Eftrange, 
I have thoughts to tarry 
to learn ſomewhat of your lingo. Congreve, 
12. Purulent running; that which is form- 
end by 3 3 
In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the / 
left eye, the matter being ſuppurated, I opened it. 
| . Wiſeman's Surgery. 
13. Upon the MArrrR. A low phraſe now 
out of uſe, Conſidering the whole; with 


Ia theirſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy, and lay- 
eth their competitors Kn ſo that upon the matter, 
in a great wit deformity is an advantage to riſing. 

| | | Bacon's . 


thing I did before, ſave only that what before 1 ſpake 
© Without book 1 now read. 


when forced to leave his title to his younger brother, 


— 


fy Clarendon. 
+ Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in 
- horſe, but were, upon the matter, equal in foot. 
Y * DE EA ph Clarendon. 
| proofs, no pretence 
+ of proof on the other, and that the difficulties are 
., moſt preſſing on that de which is deftitute of proof, 
_ Idefire to know, whether this be not wpor tbe mater 
- asſatisfaRory to a wiſe man as a demonſtration. 
| ' dc. . —4 Tilltſon. 


Bacon, | 


ſmall matter in town, | 


Biſhop Saunder ſon. 
The elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, 


8 


5 


\ 
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: 


| 


« 
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y 

* 
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who they are. 


"MAT 
It mattem not, ſo they deny it alli 
And can but carry the lye conftantly. B. Forſ. 
I matters not how they were called, fo we * 
ke. 
If Petrach's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe ; 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; 
She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 
I r her ſex's claim: what matters hers? Prior. 
Z, 
Deadly wounds inward bled, each flight ſore 
mattereth. Sidney. 
The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up 
with common epuloticks. Wiſeman. 
To MA'TTER, v. a. N the noun.] To 


regard; not to neglect: as, I matter act 


that ralumny. . 


Laws my pindarick parents matter*d not.Bram. 


| Ma'rTexy. adj. {from matter.] Purulent; 


generating matter. | 
The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick 
humours of the body, which tranſcending to the 
lungs, cauſes their matter y cough. arvey. 
Ma'rToOCK. 2. /. [marruc, Sax. 
1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull up 


weeds. | 


Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 


You myſt dig with mattock and with fpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Shak/. 
| _ The Turks laboured with maztcets and pick-axes 


to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knolles. 


To deſtroy mountains was more to be expected 


from earthquakes than corroſive waters, and con- 


demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that wrought | 


through mount Athos with matrocks., Brown. 
Ma'rTRESs. 2. J. [matras, Fr, nattras, 
Welſh.] A kind of quilt made to lie 
—:. ß | | 
heir mattreſſes were made of feathers and ſtraw, 
and ſometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 
Nor will the raging tever's fire abate 
With golden canopies and beds of ſtate 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 


On the hard za!zrre/s, or the mother ground. Dry. | 


MaTuRa'T10N. . . [from-maturs, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of growing ripe. 


One of the cauſes why grains and fruits are more 


nouriſhing than leaves is, the length of time in | 


which they grow to maturation, con. 
There is the maturation of fruits, the maturation 
of drinks, and the ma/uratioz of impoithumes; as 
alſo other maturations of metals, 
2. The act of ripening. _ 
We have no heat to ſpare in Summer ; it is vety 
well if it be ſufficient for the maturation of fruits. 


1 Bentley. 
3. In phyſick. 13 
Maturation, by ſome phyſical writers, is applied 
to the ſuppuration of excrementitious or exttavalated 
Juices into matter, and differs from concoction or 
digeſtion, which is the raiſing to a greater perfection 
the alimentary and natural juices in their proper 
canals., | WINCY. 
Ma'TURATIvE., adj. [from maturo, Lat.) 
1. Ripening ; conducive to ripeneſs, - 
Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond 
Summer is hotter, and more meturative of fruits 
than the former. | 2 Brown. 
2, Conducive to the ſuppuration of a ſore. 
Butter is maturative, and is profitable mixed 


with anodynes and ſuppuratives. ſeman, 


MarTu'se. ad; [maturns, Lat.] 


1. Ripe; perfected by time. 
| When * he was mature for man; 

In Britain where was he, 
That could ſtand up his parallel. 

Or rival object de? hal ſpeare. 
Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, ma- 


ture in years and experience, who has ſeldom vanity 
ala Addiſon. 


Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, 
Grace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty Sock her. face. 
| | Prior. 


| How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the lage, : 
| 


L 


Unikill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope. 


4 


o generate matter by ſuppuration. 


Shakſpeare. 


* 


Bacon. 


12. Brought near to completion. 


1 
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| 


| 


4 


4 


{ 
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| 


| 


1 
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| 


MAU 


This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent 
breaking out. | Shakſpeare, 
| Here i” th! ſands + 


Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the fight 
Of the death-praQis'd duke.  Shakſpeare, 
3. Well-diſpoſed fit for execution; well. 
digeſted, © | 
To MATURE. v. a. [maturo, Lat. 
1. To ripen; to advance to ripene 
Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it a little with ſack; to ſee if the virtual 
heat of the wine will not mature it. Bacon, 
2, To advance toward perfection. 
Love. indulg'd my labours paſt, 
Malu ret my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Pepe. 
Ma'TURELY. adv. be mature, | | 


1. Ripely ; completely. 


9 


2. With counſel well-digefted, 


A prince ought maturely to conſider, when he 
enters on a war, whether his coffers be full, and his 
revenues clear of debts. Swift. 
3. Early; ſoon, A latiniſm. | 

We are ſo fat from repining at God, that he hath 
not extended the period of our lives to the longevity 
of the antediluvians; that we give him thanks for 
contracting the days of our trial, and receiving us 
more maturefy into thoſe everlaſting habitations 
above. , Bentley. 

Marui rv. 2. .. [ maturite, Fr. maturitat, 

Lat.] Ripeneſs; completion. 

It may not be unfit to call ſome of young years 
to train up for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the 
time of greater maturi.y. | Bacon 

Impatient nature had taught motion 
To ſtart from time, and cheerfully to f | 
Be fore, and ſeize upon maturity. Craſba to. 

Various mortifications muſt be undergone, many 
difficulties and obſtructions conquered, before we 
can arrive at a juſt maturity in religion. Rogers. 

Ma'uDLIN, adj. | Maudlin is the corrupt 
appellation of Magaelen, who is drawn by 
nters with ſwoln eyes, and diſordered 

ook ; a drunken countenance, feems to 
have heen ſo named from a ludicrous 

. reſemblance to the picture of Mag- 

delen.] Drunk; fuddled ; approaching to 
ebriety. ' 

And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praiſe, 

| 1 Southern, 

She largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 
With maxdlin eloquence of uickling eyes. 

- Roſcommon, 
MA'UDLIN. 2. J. [ageratum, Lat.] A 
plant, a ' 

The flowers of the maudlin are digeſted into looſe 
umbels, Miller. 

Ma'ucke. adj. [malgre, Fr.] In ſpite of; 

notwithſtanding, Out of uſe, 5 

This, mazgre all the world, will I keep ſafe; 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. Shakſp, 

Maxgre thy ſtrength, place, youth, and eminence z 
Thy valour, and thy heart; thou att a traitor. Shak, 
1 through the ample air, in triumph high | 

Shall lead hell captive; maugre hell! and ſhow 


The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milten, 
augre all which, *twas to ſtand faſt, _ 8 
As long as monarchy ſhould laſt, Hudibras.. 


He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel ; which, 
after his death, immediately took root, and ſpread 
itſelf every where, maugre al oppolition or perſecu- 
tion. IT * 1 | 


'Ma'vis. . /. [mauvis, Fr.] A chruſh, or 


bird like a thruſh, Aw old word. 


The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When I do praiſe her, ſay I do but flatter x "or 
So doth ihe cuckow, when the mevis fings, _ 
ö 2 7 his witleſs note apace to clear. Spenser. 
We birds, kites have a reſemblance with bawks, 
and black-birds with thruſhes and matt. Bacon. 


To Maul. v. a. [from ma/le, Lat.] To 
beat; to bruiſe; to hurt in a coarſe or 


- 


; butcherly manner. 
: | * | 8 k + - 


MAX 
Will he who faw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, 
ad ſaw thee mazl'd, appear within the litt, 


itneſs truth? Dryden, 
a 2 week poor Hannibal is mau/'d, 


he theme is given, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 
Whether he ould to Rome directly go > Dryden. 
1 had ſome repute for proſe ; 
| And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could maul a minitter of ſtate. 


Swift. 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. Pepe. 


Maul. v. . Cmalleus, Lat.] A heavy ham- 
mer: commonly written mall, | 

A man that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, aſword, 

and ſharp arrow. Proverbs. 

Mau vb. 2. / mand, Sax. mande, Fr.] A 

hand- baſket. ADD 

To Mun DER. wi n. [mandire, Fr.] To 


grumble ; to murmur, 


; done him a diſcourtely in leaving ſuch an opening. 


murmurer ; a grumbler. 
MaunDY-THURSDAY. 2. / 
Spelman from mande, # hand- baſket, in 
which the king was accuſtomed to give 
alms to the poor; by others from dies 
mandati, the day on which. our Saviour 


fore Good: friday. | 
MAUSOLE UM. n. / [Lat. maujolee, Fr. 

A name which was firſt given to a ſtately 

monument erected by queen Artimeſia to 

her huſband Mauſolus, king of Caria, ] 

A pompous funeral monument: | 
Maw. u. J. [maga, Sax. maeghe, Dutch. ] 
1. The ſtomach of animals, and of human 

beings, in contempt. | 

So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings: Sid. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and matvs 


Phe ſerpent, who his nato obſcene had hill d, 
; The branches in his cur!'d embraces held. Dryden. 
2. The craw of birds, 


Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill; 


their ma is the hopper which holds and ſoftens the | 
grain, letting it down by degrees into the ſtomach, 


where it is ground by two ſtrong muſcles ;. in which 
Action they are affiited by ſmall ſtones, which they 
fwallow for the purpoſe. Arbuthnot. 
Ma'wk1SH. adj. [perhaps from manv.] 
Apt to give ſatiety; apt to cauſe loath- 
Ing. 
Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, 
So ſweetly mauiiſb, and ſo ſmoothly dull. Pope. 
Mawkishurss- z. {, [from mawkij>.] 
Aptneſs to cauſe loathing, 


 Ma'wwer. v. . [or mammet; from nam 


or mother.) A puppet, anciently an idol. 
Ma'wMisR. adj. [from maw or mawmet, | 
Fooliſh; idle ; nauſeous. | 
It is one of the moſt nauſeous, mawmi/h mortifi- 
eations, for a man to have to do with a punctual, 
finical fop. bs ET 
Maw-worM. 2. . [maw and worm. 
Ordinary gut-worms loaſen, and ſlide off from, 
the intern tunick of the guts, and frequently creep 
into the ſlomach for nutriment, being attracted thi- 
ther by the ſweet chyle z whenee they are called 
ſtomach or matw-worms, * * Harvey. 
MAxILLAR. ad [maxillaris, Lat. 
MAxIILARV. longing to the jaw- 
done. 1 3 Wes g a 
The greateſt quantity of hard ſubſtance continued 
is towards the head; there is the full, the teeth, 
© andthe maxillary bones. 8 Vacon. 


Wiſeman. 
Ma'unDertR. 2. /. [from mannder.] A 


[derived by | 


of living creatures, and of their bloods, Bacon, 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems, | 
To ſtuff this man, this vaſt unhidebound corps. Milt. 


L' Egrange. 


þ 
* 


| 


* He made me =X viſits, manndring as if I had | 


ye his great mandate, That we ſhould |' 
ove one another.] Phe "Thurſday. be- 


| May-nvs. 1. J. [ May and bag, ] A chat- 


' Maxin : . J. [maxime, Fr, maximum, Lat.] | 


—_ 


þ 


MAY 


An axiom; a general principle ; a lead. 


ing truth. 

This maxim out of love I teach. CShakſpeare. 
It is a maxim in ate, that all countries of new 

acqueſt, till ſettled, are rather matters of burden than 

ſtrength. Bacon. 
Wet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on; 

Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, 

For 'tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryden. 
That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality of 


. men, is influenced by the example and diſpoſition of | 


thoſe they converſe with, is a reflexion which has 
long fince paſſed into proverbs, and been ranked 
among the ſtanding maximy of human wiſdom. Rog. 

May, auxihary verb, preterit might, 
[magan, Sax. maghen, Dutch.) 

r. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to 
be allowed : as, you may do for me [ per 
me licet] all you can. 

He that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts of 
a man, deſigning to improve himſelf, may get into 
the converſation of perfons of condition. Locke, 

2. To be poſſible ; in the words may be, 

It may be, ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shat/p. 

3. To be by chance, 


Be.the workmen what they may be, let us .ſpeak | 


of the work. 


4. To-have power. 


This alſo tendeth to no more but what the king | 
may do ::for what he may do is of two kinds; what 
he may do as juſt, and what he may do as poſſible. | 


Bacon, 


Make the molt of life you may. Bourne, 


5. A word expreſſing deſi re. 


May you live happily arid long for the ſervice of | 
: Dryeen.. | 


your country, 
May.be. Perhaps; it may he that. 

May-be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 

The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos'd. 

Have ſecret pow r t“ appeaſe inflamed rage. Spenſer. 
May-be'the amorous count ſolicits her ONE. 

In the unlawful purpoſe. Sbalſpeare. 
'Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give ; 

Then add thoſe may-be years, thou haſt to live. Dry. 
What they offer is bare may- be 

ſcarce ever amounts to a tolerable reaſon, Creech, 


Mar. z. /. [ Maius, Lat.] 


1. The fifth month of the year; the con- 
fine of ſpring and ſummer. 
May mutt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable 
countenance, clad in a robe of white and green, em- 
broidered with daffidils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles. 
| Peacham. 
Hail! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 
2. The early or gay part of life. 
On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, 
'Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air. Sbalſpea re. 
Maids are May when they are maids, 


Milton. 


But the ſky changes when they are wives, . Shakſp. | 


My liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 
7 for exploits, 
I prove it on his body, if he dare; 
| Delpig? t-his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His 
To May. v. . (from the noun. ] To ga- 
ther flowers on May morning. | 


Shakſpeare, 


When merry May firſt early calls the morn, f 
Wich merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney, 
Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a ni. Milton. 


8 | Ainſworth, 
Mav-var, 2. J. [May and day.] The firſt 


— 


acon. 
N How old ay Phillis be, you aſk, | 
| Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages 5 
7 To anſwer is no eaſy taſk,. f 
For ſhe has really two ages. Prior. 


and ſhift, and | 


ay of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. Shakſp. | 


wa. it. 


| 


| A. Ss Om 


— 
- 


MA 2 
| Ti as much impoſſible, 
Unleſs we ſweep them from the door with cannons, 
To ſcatter em, as tis to make 'em ſleep ) 
On May-day morning. Shakſpeares 
May-FLOWER, u. / [May and floawer,] A 
Pebe plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the May. 


ber. Bacon. 


Mar- Tv. 1. / [May and fy.] An inſect. 


He loves the May: „y, which is bred of the cod - 
worm or caddis. Malfen. 
MAY-GAME. 2. /. | May and game.] Di- 
verſion; ſport; ſuch as are uſed on the 
firſt of May. 

The king this while, though he ſeemed to account 
of the deſigns of Perkins but as a May-game, yet 
had given order for the watching: of beacons upon 
the coaſts. Bacon, 

Like early lovers, whoſe unpractis'd hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealouſies were vain, 

With double heat renew their fires again. 1 * 
Mav-LIL V. 2. J. [ephemeron.] The fame 

with lily of the valley, 18 
May-POLEs. 2. / [ May and pole.] Pole to 

be danced round in May. 

Amid the area wide ſhe took her ſtand ; 

Where the tall Mayr pole once o'erlook'd.the * 
1 PT pe. 
Mar-wrrp. 1. J. [May and weed.) A 

ſpecies of chamomile, called alſo ſtinking 

chamomile, which grows wild. Miller. 

The Maie-weed doth burne, and the thiſtle dotiz 


freat | 
The fitches pull downward both rie and the wheat. 
| Tuffar. 
MA'YOR, mn. /. [major, Lat.] The chief 
magiſtrate of a corporation, who, in Lone 
don and York, is called Lord Mayor. 
When the king once heard it; out of anger; 
He ſent command to the lord mayer ſtrait ; 
To ſtop the rumour, | Shakſpeare.. 
The may: ed up the gates of the city; Knoles, . 
Wou'dſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town? Dryden. 
Ma'YoRALTY, 2. /. [from mayor. ] The 


office of a mayor, 

| It is incorporated with the mayoralty and nameth 
burgeſſes to the parliament. _ . Carews 
There was a ſharp proſecution againſt Six William 
Capel, for miſgovernment in his mayoral y. Bacyn.. 
Ma'yoress, 1. /. from mayor. ] The wife 

of the mayor, „ 
MA'z Ax. 2. / [maſchoire, Fr.] A jaw. 
| aumer. 


| Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knockt about 
Shakſpeares _ 


mazard with a ſexton's ſpade; 
Where thou might'ſt ſtickle without hazard | 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard.' Hudibrat. 


mare, Sax. a wairlpool, Sinner. 
A labyrinth; à place. of. perplexity and. 
winding paſſages. . 

Citcular baſe of riſing folds, that tower d 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maxe. 

The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricatez _ 
Puzzled with mazes and perplex'd with error, 
Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. Addiſon 

He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong ' 


o 
” 


2. Confuſion. of thought; uncertainty ; , 
rplexity.. Es 


and a dungeon of ſorrow, FO 2 
While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that reti» 
ion may ſeem but a matter made, they loſe them - 
ſelves in the very maus of their own di courſes, as if 


lorſake God, the author thereof. 
I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 


ers apart fat on a hiltretir'd, 
In thoughts.more ele vate, aud reaſon'd high 


14.0 


of May, 


| Of yroyideuce, torekuowledge, will a, 


* 


reaſon did even purpoſely fotſake them, who of I- 5 


| "mow to We and thrive as belt 1 may. Shahſpeare, 
_ *,"Oth n 


- 


MAZE. » / [miſſen, Dutch, to miſtake * 


Milton: 


O'er alli the mazes ofenchanted ground. Themen. 


* He left in himſelf nothing but a mme of longing, - © 


EF 
* 


7777 . ͤ 


'Fix'd fate, ſree- will, foreknowledge abſolute, | Meabow.sATrRoR. fl. - A f colchieum, r. Having the taſte or ſoft inſipidity of 
And found no end, in wandering mazes loſt. Milton, f 5 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| Lat.] A plant, meal; having the qualities of meal, 

To Maze. v. a. from the noun.] To be- * Wand ve n hath a flower conſiſting of The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in water make 
wilder to conſuſe. | one leaf, ſhaped like a lily, rifing in form of a ſmall too viſcid an aliment. ; Arbuthxot on Aliment, 
Much was I maz'd to ſee this monſter kind, tube, and is gradually widened into fix ſegments; it | 2, Beſprinked, as with meal. 

In hundred forms to change his ſearful hue. Spenſer. has 4 wv T ſolid, bulbous root, —C I With four wings, as all farinacious and mea/y. 
| membranous ſkin. er. winged animals, as butterflies and moths. Brown, 

1 4 i om gh Dutch, 4 knot of MrabDow.swz Er. 27. 7. [ulmaria, Latin. } 22 a gay inſeck, 3 ſummer — 

| Then, 101 Perigot, the pledge which 1 plight, A plant. 1 | | e fop light futtdring preads his mealy akin 
A mazer ywrought of the maple ware, Mz'acz. adj. [maigre, Fr, macer, Lat.] 1 of. Homind by 
Wherein is enchaſed many a fair fight { 1. Lean; wanting fleſh ; ſtarven. | $4; de : 8505 fi 8 | 1 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war. Spenſer. ; Thou art ſo lean and meagre WAXEN late, f b inner to be corrupt rom 21 4. 
Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt decorum, | That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Spenſer. | * mouthed or mellow-monthed : but per- 
both of the ſubject and perſons, x5 in the third paſj-“ Now will the canker forrow eat my bud, haps from the ſore mouths of animals, 
toral, where one of his ſhepherds deſcribes a bowl, | And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 


f that, when they are unable to commi- 
or mazer, curiouſly carved. Dryden. | And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, , | as of he wege. *r 
'Ma'zv. adj. [from mae. ] Perplexed with | As dim and meagre as an ague's ft. Sbalſpeare. nute their grain, muſt be fed with meal, ] 
- windings:; confuſed. Bape were his looks, 1 Soft mouthed ; unable to ſpeak freely. 


G ; WE brook Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakfp. She was a fool to be mealy-mcut bed where nature 
Battles — . rr 1 Whatſoeeer their neighbour gets, they loſe, 2 ſpeaks ſo plain. | E: LC Eftrange. 
Wich 1azy error, under pendant ſhades, the very bread that one eats makes t'other meager. { MEALY-MO'UTHEDNESS, #, . [from the 
Ran nectar. a Milton. 3 „ LDEfrange. } adjective.] Baſhfulneſs; reſtraint of 

The Lapithæ to chariots add the ſtate Fierce famine with her meagre face, 3 
Of bits add bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, And fevers of the fiery race, P : 


To rurf the ring, and trace the 9azy round. Dryden. In ſwarms th' offending wreteh ſurround, | 


h Mean. adj. [mone, Saxon. ] 
I. D. Medicine dar,, doctor of phy fick. All brooding on the blaſted ground : 


| 1. Wanting dignity; of low rank or 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, birth. 


M E. 85 8 | 4 Comes up to ſhorten half our date, | Dryden. | $he was ſtricken with moſt obſtinate love to a 
7. The oblique caſe of J. 2, Poor; hungry. : young man but of mean parentage, in her father's 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, court, named Antiphilusz ſo mean, as that he was 
Vnbleſt to tread an interdicted ſhore. Pope. | Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre ſoil. but the ſon of her nurſe, and by that means, with- 
For me the fates ſeverely kind, ordain a . Dryden. out other deſert, became known of her. Sidney. 
A cool ſuſpenſe. ' | Pope. | To My'AGER, v. a. [from the adjeftive.] | This faireſt maid of fairer mind; 
2. Me is ſometimes a kind of ludicrous 'To make lean. | | By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. Sidney. 
. | | It cannot be, that 1 ſhould be ſo ſhamefully be- Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mear-born man, 
| thruſts.97e himſelf into the company of three | trayed, and as a man meagered with long watching And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakſpeare. 
or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's table. | and painful labour, laid himſelf down to fleep. True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow-wiogs : 
4 | Shakſpeare, 8 | Koller! Hiſtory of the Turks. Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, Mrz'aGEeRNESs. 2. /. [from meager, | . wwe ork 
Steps me a littlo higher than his vow ; 5 | 8 2. Low. minded; baſe; ungenerous; ſpirit- 
N | 1. Leanneſs; want of fleſh, | | 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. Shak/, Sc ( - b Fr { leſs. | 
I, acquainted with the ſmell before, — C of , The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
"Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. Poynings, the better to make compenſation of More than I know the ſound of Matrcius? tongue 
8 | Shabſprare. che meagerneſe of his ſervice in the wars by acts of From every manner man. Shakſpeare. 
J followed me cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, | peace, called a parliament. Bacon, 


Can you imagine I ſo mean could prove, 


with-a thought, ſeven of the eleven 1 paid. Shak/. | MEAK. #. J. A hook with a long handle. To ſave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically | A meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake. We faſt, not to pleaſe men, nor to promote any 


for I: as, methinks. ' | _Tuffer mean, worldly intereſt, Smalridge's Sermons. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, MEAL. z. /. [ male, Sax. repaſt or portion. ] 3. Contemptible ; deſpicable. - | 
Than my unpleas d eye ſex your courteſy, Shatfp. | 1. The act of eating at a certain time. 


The Roman legions, and great Cæſar found + 

Mre'acocx. n. fe | mes cog, Fr. Skinner, | | Boa ſaid unto her, at meal time, Come eat, and Our fathers no mean foes. Philips, 

An uxorious or effeminate man. dip thy morſel. . Ruth. | 4. Low in the degree of any good quality; 
Mzu'acocx, adj, Tame; timorous ; tna in © te of vi ht to be divided xr e ET. 

| .animal in a due ſtate of vigour, ought t 8 h bad, wit fn £ F f 

cowardly, | ae into meals at proper intervals. Arbuthnot. we Þ 4 eg] omg a = aller * 1 
Tis a world to ſee, 2. A repait ; the food eaten. 1 „ yer. n Ho. 'n 4 

; —_ e when men and women are alone, | What ſtrange fiſh b | : s white — and requireth the beſt 
: a anal wretch can make the * * . 3 — 3 3 * 2 ; E. agar ſoil, recompenſing theſame with a profitable plenty; 

7 


| | d not wheat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded, 
Map . % [mxdo, Sax; meethe, Dut. | Rieel, they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. | js contented with a meancr earth, and content 


l is contented with a mearer earth, and contenting 

meth, German; h dromeli, Lat.] A kind Ros: Shakſpeare 6 Henry v. with a ſuitable gain. Fx Carew. 

of drink made of water and honey. They made m' a miſer's feaſt o — jar ' The lands be not holden of her majeſty, but by a 
Though not fo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet it And cou d got furniſh out another ma. Dru. mer tenure in ſoceage, or by knight's ſervice at the 

will be more grateful to the ſtomach. acon. 3 A part; a fragment. 2 moſt. : Bacon, 

He ſheers his over-burden'd ſheep; That yearly rent is ſtill paid, into the hanaper, By this extortion he ſuddenly grew from a mean 

Or mead for cooling drink prepares, even as the former caſualty itſelf was wont to be, in | to a mighty eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient inhe- 

Of virgin honey. in the jars. Dryden. | parcel meal, brought in and anſwered there. Bacon. ritance being not one thouſand marks yearly, he be- 

MM; | | > 4+ [mziepe, Sax. meel, Dut. mahlen, to came able to diſpend ten thouſand pounds. Davies. 

| EAD. 1. . mæde, Sax. ] Ground rind, German.] The flower or edibl To peaceful Rome new laws ordain; 

 Mz'arow, F ſomewhat watery, not 155 1 Eg | | Call'd from his mean abode a ſceptre to 27 F i 
A 0 71 : : * : 7 * 

lowed, but covered with graſs and In the bolting and ſiſting of near fourteen years 2 


owers. Mead is a wo chiefly I have ſacrificed much of my own ſelſ- love, in 


of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 


: i t on] | things from ſeei 
- poetical. | not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but muſt | Nog SC how ol 3 8 
$6 Where all things in common do reſt, ; 1 have a mixture of padar and bran in thi» _ age 5:46 | Pope. 
orne feeld with the paſture and mead, of human fragility. Molion. ; - A 4 
Yet what doth ft tank _ in r x Tuer. An old weaſel 5 himſelf into a Me tub * La - Fs 0 Middle 0 moderate; 

A baud ſelect from forage drives | for the mice to come to her, ſince ſhe could not go without exceis. 

A herd of bee ves, fair oxen, and fair Kine, to them. L'Eftrange. He ſaw this ee, one of the propereſt and 
rem a fat meadow ground. * > en. To MEAL. v. 4. [meler, Fr.] To ſprinkle; jw, nh. > met ever I ſaw, being of —_— 
2 rrp; th . to mingle. were he meal'd | Now read with them thoſe organick arts which 


enable men to diſcourſe and write, and according to 


Ts arious colours, through the flow'ry meedr, | With that whic the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly: = Milfor. 


hen laviſh Nature with-her beſt attire h he corredts, then were he tyrannous. 


6 | | Shakſpeare. ening: 1 : 
_ Cloaths the ga ſprin he ſeaſ f defire, Waller. : 6. Intervening intermediate. 
Vet ere ni footer: of (ball ſhew by 8 = Mz"ALMAN., ts 7. [meal and A. One In the mean while the heaven was black with 
The dewy paths of meaderos we will tread, 1155 that deals in meal. | cloudg and wind, and there was a great rain. 1&ing., - 
Tier crowns and chaplets to adora thy bed. Dryden. Mx AL x. adj, from meal. ] 5 Ma. z. /. [neyen, French. | 
- G | | 1 | 7 ö N 


f " 
; 0 A : 


* 


MEA. 


1. Medioerity; middle rate; medium. 
5 Med He tempering goodly well | 


- . "Their contrary diſlikes with loved meas, 
Did place them alt in order, and compell 
To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, 
Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer. 
| Oft 'tis ſeen | 
Our mean ſecurities, and our mere defets 
Prove our commodities. Shakſpeare. 
' Temperance with golden ſquare, 
Betwixt them both can meaſure out a mean, Shakſp. 
There is a mean in all things, and a certain mea- 
ſure whereit the good and the beautiful conſiſt, and 


out of which they never can depart, Dryden. 
But no authority of gods or men 
Allow. of any mean in poeſie. Roſcommon. 


Againſt her then her forces prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herſelf confines. Denham. 
2. Meaſure; regulation. Not uſed, 
Ihe rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, 
la his big baſe them fitly anſwered, 
And an the rock the wayes breakingaloft, 
A ſolemn mean unto them meaſured. Fairy Queen, | 
3. Interval; interim; mean time. 
But Gth this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, 
| Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, 
And in the mean youchiate her honourable 


2 


tomb. 
8 N 8 Spenſer. 
4. Inſtrument; meaſure; that, which is 
uſed in order to any end. 

Pamela's noble heart would needs gratefully make 
known the valiant nean of her ſafety. Sidney. 
As long as that which Chriſtians, did was good, 

and no way ſubject to juſt reproof, their virtuous 
converſation wan a mean to work the heathens con- 
| verſion unte Chriſt, | Hookes. 

It is no excuſe unto him who, being drunk, com- 
mitteth ingeſt, aud alledgeth that his wits were not 

his own; in as much as himſelf might have choſen 
whether his wits ſhould by that mean have been 
taken from him: Hooker, 


mu deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
buſineſs 
Shakſpeare. 


Out of the way, that your converſe and 
place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 


oo, W be more free. 
0 
As here by Gæſar and by you cut off, Shakſpeare. 
Nature is mads better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; ſo over that art 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. Shakſpeare. 


5. It is often uſed in the plural, and by 


* fome not very grammatically with an 
adjective ſingular: the ſingular is in this 
ſienſe now rarely uſed, | | 
| | The more baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch meant for her as thou haſt done, 
And leave her on ſuch light conditions. Shak/p. 
By this means he had them the more at vantage, 
being tired and hatraſſed with a long march. Bacon. 
Becauſe he wanted means to perſorm any great 
ation, he made meaus to return the ſooner. Davies, 
Strong was their plot 
Their parties great, means good, the ſeaſon fit, 
Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not. Dar. 
By this means not only many helpleſs perſons will 
. be provided for, but a generation will, be bred up not 
perverted by any other hopes e Sermons. 
Who is there that hath the leiſure and means to 
collect all the proofs concerning moſt of the opinions 
be has, fo as ſafely to conclude that he hath a clear 
and full view. | Locke. 
A good character, when eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be 
reſted in as an end, but only employed as a means of 
doing ſtill farther good. | Atterbury, | 
It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to God 
by religious duties, and, by that mears ſecuring the 
 _ continuance of his goodneſs. | Alterbary. 
\ 6. By all Means, Without doubt; with. 
- out. heſitation.; without fail, PER 
7. By no Mzaxs. Not in any degree; 
not at all. a | 
| The wine on this fide of the lake is 45 


; 
* 


** 


: 


| 20 cans ſo | 
2 57 as that on the other. Addiſon. 


eans are | likewiſe uſed for revenue; 


fortune: probably from de/mener, 
Vol. 1. F 28 


M E A 


Vout meant are ſlender, your waſte is great, Shak, 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, X 
Give you advancement, Shakſpeare, 
Eſſex did not build or adorn any houſe; the queen 
perchance ſpending his time, and himſelf his means. 
9. MrAN- TIME. 


Motton. 
In the intervening 
NMrAN-WwHILE. time: ſometimes 
an adverbial mode of ſpeech. 
; Mean-while 
The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſpring 
New heav'n and earth. Milton. 
Mean-time the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. Dryden. 
Man- time her warlike brother on the ſeas, 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dryden. 
Mean-time, in ſhades of night /Eneas lies; 
Care ſeiz'd his ſoul, and ſleep ſorſook higeyes. Dry. 
Mean-while I'll draw up my Numidian troops, 
And, as I ſee octaſion, favour thee. Addiſon . 
The Roman legions were all recalled to help their 
country againſt the Goths; m:ean-time the Britons, 
left to ſhift for themſelves, and harraſſed by inroads 
from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for 
their defence. N Swift, 
To MEAN, v. 2. | meenen, Dutch. ] 
t. To have in the mind ; to purpoſe, 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I zear to live. | Milton. 
2. To think; to have the power of thought. 
And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
9 pe. 
To MAN. v. a. 
1. To purpoſe; to intend; to deſign. 
Ve thought evil againſt me; but Cod meant it 
unto good, to ſave much people alive. Genęſis. 
And life more perfect have attain'd than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. Milton. 
I practis'd it to make you taſte your cheer 
With double pleaſure, firſt prepar'd by fear : 
So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his facred perſon not theleaſt offence. Dry. 
. To intend ; to hint covertly ; to under- 
ſtand, + 
When your children ſhall ſay, What mean you by 
this ſervice? ye ſhall ſay, It is the paſſover. Exodus. 
I forſake an argument on which 1 could delight 
to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice of 
friends. | Dryden. 
Whatever was mean! by them, it could not be that 
Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. 
HONG 8 Locke. 
Mra/npe. 2. /. [Meander is à river in 
Phrygia remarkable for its winding 
cou 1 ] Maze; labyrinth; flexuous 
| paſſage z - ſerpentine winding; winding 
. COUrICe, 
Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diſſections, 


have ſearched into thoſe various meanders of the 


a 


veins, arteries, and integrals of the body. Hale. 
'Tis well, that while mankind 

Through fate's _ ar * 
He can imagin'd pleaſures 

To combat againſt real cares. Prior. 


While ling'ring rivers in meanders glide, 
They ſcatter verdant life on either fide ; 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy births confeſs the floods embrace. 

| | ; Blackmore. 

Law is a bottomleſs pit: John Bull was flattered 
by the lawyers, that his ſuit would not laſt above a 
year; yet ten long years did Hocus ſteer his cauſe 
through all the meanders of the law, and all the 
courts. „ © Arbuthnot: 


Mza'nprovus, adj. [from meander. ] Wind- 
ing; flexuous, . | 
Mz'aninc. . . [from mean] 
1. Purpoſe; intention. | 93 
I am no honeſt man, if there be any good mean- 
„ing towards you. .  Shakſpeare. 
2, Habitual intention. | | 
Some whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 
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MEA 
| 3. be ſenſe; the thing underſtood. 


meaning, not the name, I call: tor thou. 


Not of the muſes nine, Itor. 
Theſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 
And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite away. Pope. 
No word more frequently in the mouths of men 
than conſcience ; and the mearing of it is, in ſome 
meaſure, underſtood : however, it is a word extremely 
abuſed by many, who apply other meanings to it 
which God Almighty never intended, Swift, 
4. Senſe ; power of thinking, 
He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, 
For ſtill there goes ſome meaning to ill-nature. Dryd. 
True no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. - 
MrlaxLr. adv. | from mean. | 


1. Moderately ; not in a great degree. 

Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. John's College, a 
man meanly learned himſelf, but not meanly affece 
tioned to ſet forward learning in others. Aſebam. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry wa 8but mean 
cultivated, but painting eminently flouriſhed. Dryd. 

2. Without dignity ; poorly, 

It was the winter wild, © 
While the heav'n-born child, 

All neanly wrapt in the rude manger lies, 

The Perſian ftate will not endure a king 
So meanly born. Denham, 

3. Without greatneſs of mind; ungener- 
ouſly. 
Would you mearly thus rely 
On power, you know, I muſt obey ? 
4. Without reſpeR, 

Our kindred, and our very games, ſeem to have 
ſomething deſirable in them : we cannot bear to have 
others think meanly of them. Watts. 

; 


MAN ES. 1. J. [from mean. 
1. Want of excellence. | 
The minifter's greatneſs or meanneſt of knowledge 
to do other things ſtandeth in this place as a ſtranger, 
with whom our form of Common Prayer hath 
nothing to do. : Hooker, 
'Phis figure is of a later date by the 1 of 
the work manſhip. | Aadiſon. 

2. Want of dignity ; low rank; poverty. 

No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 

But as their mearneſs larger hopes imparts, Waller. 

Poverty, and way of condition, expoſe the 
wiſeſt to ſcorn, it being natutal-for men to place 
their eſteem rather upon things great than good. 

Y { ; F q South. 
3. Lowneſs of mind. 9295 
The name of ſervants has been reckoned to imply 

a certain meanngſi of mind, as well as lowgeſs of con- 

dition. 4 : | $2 | South. 

4. Sordidneſs ; niggardlineſs. | 

Mx r, perf. and part. paſſ. of To mean. 

By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meant; i 

If friendſhip be thy virgin yows extent: 

O let me in Aminta's praiſes join; 

Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 
Mgzase. , J. [probably a Corruption of 
ve 5 12 . 6 

meaſure; as, a negſe of herrings is five 

hundred, ] Ainſavorth. 


Milten, 


— 


Pyiar. 


| MEASLES. . /. [morbill, Lat. 


1. Meaſles are a critical eruption in fever, 
well known in the common practice. 
0 Nui. 
| My lupgs 

Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles,” 

Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 3 
The.yery way to catch them. Shakſpeare. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the 
_ lungs were rite-and mortal, as likewiſe the me. 


| i he Bo! | Arbutbnot, 
A diſeaſe of ſwine. - | 
One, when he had an uolucky old grange, would 
needs ſell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; 
nothing ever thiived on it, no owrier of it ever died in 
his bed; the ſwine died of the meqſles, and the ſheep 
ö of the rot, 4 ; 15420 TFonſon's Diſcovery, 
3. A diſeaſe of trees. e 
FPruit-beatets are often inſected with the meaſies, 
© by being ſcorched with 8 ſun. Mortimer. 


: 


— 


* % 
"4 % * * 
* 


* 


-. 
- 


Grom kaine by us ind cle by telpair, Ae, 


* 


— 


Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 
+ The table round. 


ot Sufficient quantity. | wel 
1 To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort yt | 


you. 
Ne” Ovght, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 


| 7+ Degree; quantity. 


MEA 
M&/asLed. adj, [from meſes.) Infefted | 


with the meaſles, 
Thou vermin wretched, 

As e'er in meaſled pork was hatched 
Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt grow 

On rump of juſtice as of cow, -  Hudibras. 
Mz'asLY. adj. [from meaſles. ] Scabbed 
with the meaſles. | 
Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
To eaſe her againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, 

All as the ſcrubb'd her mwea/ly rump. 
Mu'ASURABLE. adj. [trom meaſure.) 
1. Such as may be meaſured ; ſuch as may 

admit of computation, 5 
God's eternal duration is permanent and inviſible, 
not meaſurable by time and motion, nor to be com- 
puted by number of ſucceſſive moments. Bentley, 
2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. 
Me'asVvsABLENESS. 2. /, [from meaſura- ' 
ble.] Quality of admitting to be mea- 


ſured. ; 


Mu'asURABLY, adv, [from meaſurable.] 
Moderately. ; 


Wine meaſurably drunk, and in ſeaſon, bringeth 
gladneſs of the heart. Ecclefiaſticus, 
ME/ASURE. 2. /. me/ure, Fr.menſura,Lat.] 
1. That by which any thing is meaſured, 
| A taylor's news, , 
Who food with ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thouſand. Shakſpeare. 
A concave meaſure, of known and denominated 
capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any 
- - other veſſel. Holder. 
All magnitudes are capable of being meaſured; 
but it is the application of one to another which 
makes actual meaſure. Holder. 
When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, of 
an ephah, he preſumeFthey knew what mea/ure he 


Sit. 


meant: that he himſelf was ſkilled in weights and 
„there is no 


© meaſures, arithmetick and geome 


_ reaſon to doubt. Arbultbnot on Coins. 


2, The rule by which any thing is adjuſted | 


or proportioned, 

He lived according to. nature, the other by Hl 
cuftoms, and meaſures taken by other mens eyes and 
tongues, . AK aylor. 

Cod's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence, 


. 4 * 


J expect, from thoſe that judge by firſt fight and 
vaſh meaſures, to be thought ſond or inſolent. 
: : Glanville's Scepffs. 
3. Proportion ; quantity ſettlee. 

Mieaſure is that which perfecteth all things, be- 
cauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can that 
thing be available to any end, which is not propor- 

- tionable thereunto; and to p ion as well ex- 
.._ ceſſes as de fects are oppoſite. | Hooker. 
1 enter not into the particulars of the law of 
nature, or its megſuret of puniſhment z yet there is 
. fuch a laws 5 | Locke. 
4. A ſtated quantity: as, a meaſure of wine. 


Shakſpeare's | beth, 


X ; I'll never pauſe again, | 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 


Or fortune given me meaſure of revefige. Shakſp. 
| 6. Allotment; portion allotted. 1 


©: Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 


And wy meaſure fail me. © Shakſpeare. 
We will not boaſt of things without our 5 5 

but according to the meaſure of the rule which God | 

hath diſtributed to us, a'meaſure to reach even unto 


| 2 Corinthians. 
If elſe thou ſeek'ft | 


Our religion. ſets before us not the example of a a 
ſtupid ſtoick, who had, by obltinate principles, | 
\ hardened himſelf again all pain beyond the com- 
mon meaſures of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourſelves, fy | 22 


: 


ME A 
Ü have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the defcrip- 
uon of the old world, Abbot. 
There is a great meaſure of diſcretion to be uſed 
in the performance of confeſſion, ſo that you neither 
- omit it when your own heart may tell you that there 
is ſomething amiſs, nor over ſcrupulouſly purſue it 
when you are not conſcious to yourſelf of notable 
failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, 
and the violence and conſummation of the deluge 
depended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. 
© Burnet's Theory. 
8, Proportionate time; muſical time. 
Armaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, _ 
And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy — , 
rior, 


9. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. 
ES | ; Shakſpeare, 
As when the ſtats in their æthereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, 
And move in meaſures of their forme? dance. 
Dryden. 
10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, 1 be- 
lieve, obſolete. IE 
Wooing, wedding, and repeating, is as a Scotch 
Jig, a meaſure and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is hot 
and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical ; 


ſtate and anchentry. Shakfpeare. 
Now are our brows bound with victprious wreaths, 
Our ſtern alarms chang'd to merry ma#etings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. Shakſ. 
11. Moderation; not exceſs, ' 
O love, be moderate, allay 5 ecſtaſy ; 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too much thy blefling, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit. Shakſpeare. 
Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her mouth 
without meaſure. 23 Lalab. 
12. Limit; boundary. In the ſame ſenſe is 
ö f Merpon 
Teste irt Sexafag Trains de, Air Nn 
H All ipne Biolng „A vices aibipion | 
*ApnBuai TIT, £6 
Lord make me to know mine end, and the 
meaſure of my days what it is, that I may know 
bow fraill am. | | Þſaims. 
13. Any thing adjuſted. 
Chriſt reveals to us the meaſures according to 
which God will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. 
he is | Smallridge*s Sermons, 


I addrefſed them to a lady, and affected the ſoft- 
| neſs of expreſſion, and the ſmoothneſs of meaſure, 
rather than the height of as a Dryden. 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick 
meaſure, ſhould be the ſmootheſt imagibable. Pepe. 
15. Tune; proportionate notes. 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, + 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-ſhitting feet. Sper/. 


16. Mean of action; mean to an end. 
The original of this phraſe refers to the 


neceſſity of meaſuring the ground upon 
which any ſtructure is to be raiſed, or 


any diſtant effect to be produced, as in 
ſhooting at a mark. Hence he that pro- 
portioned his means to his end was ſaid 
to tale right meaſures, By degrees mea- 
fures and means were confounded, and 
any thing done for an end, and ſome. 


times any tranſaRion abſolutely, is called 


a meaſurg, with no more propriety than 
if, becauſe an archer might be ſaid to 


have taken wrong meaſures when his mark | 
was beyond his reach, we ſhould ſay that | 


it was a bad mea/are to uſe a heavy arrow.” 
His majeſty found what wrong meaſures he had 
taken in the coaterring that truſt, and lamented his 


i 


error, 


2, To paſs through; to judge g; 


the wedding mannerly, modeſt as a medſurr, full of 


14. Syllables metrically numbered; metre. 


17. To have bard meaſure; to be bardly 
To ME'ASURE, ra. [ meſurer, Fr, nenſuro, 
Lat.] | 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing 
by ſome ſettled rule. . 
Archidamus having received from Philip, after 
the victory of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, 
that if he meaſured his own ſhadow he would find 
it no longer than it was before his end þ Bacon, 
extent by 
marching over. 
A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps, Shai/p, 
I'll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate; and therefore haſte away, 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Sbal g. 
Ihe veſſel ploughs the ſea, 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way, Dry, 


z. To judge of quantity or extent, or 


greatneſs, 
Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 
Thy pow'r ! What thought can meaſure thee, or 
tongue 
Relate thee? Milion's Paradiſe Loft, 
4. To adjuſt; to proportion. 
To ſecure a contented ſpirit, meaſure your deſires 
by your fortunes, not your fortunes by your deſires. 
| Taylor. 
Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of 
commerce; and *tis by the quantity of filver he 
gets for any commodity in exchange, that he mea. 
ſures the value of the commodity he ſells. Locke, 
5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. 
WMWhat thou ſeeſt is that portion of eternity which 
is called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its conſume 
mation. . Spectator. 
6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. 
With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be mea- 
ſured to you again, Matthew, 
Mez'ASURELESS. ad Ls anger. Im- 
- menſe; immeaſurable, 
He ſhut up in meaſureleſs content. Shakſpeare. 


| Mg'asuUrREMENT. 2. , [from meaſure.] 


Menſuration ; act of meaſuring. 
Mz'A$SURER. 2. /. [from meaſure.] One 
that meaſures, | 
Mz'asuR1NG. 44% from meaſure.] It is a 
plied to a caſt not to be diſtinguiſhed in 
. its length from another but by meaſuring, 
* When luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reit out - go 
So far, but that the beſt are meat ring caſts, a 
Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. Waller. 
Mea r. u. . Inet, French. oy 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. 
To his father he ſent ten ſhe aſſes laden with 
corn, and bread, and meat for his father by the 
1 Geneſis, 


way. 
i Þarnivorist and birds of prey, are no good mea! ; 


but the reaſon is, rather the cholerick nature of 
thoſe birds than their feeding upon fleſh ; for pewets 
andducks'feed upon fleſh, and yet are good meat. 
* Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
There was a multitude of exciſes; as, the Tel 
gal macelli, a tax upon meat, Arbuthnot. 
2. Food in general, 335 
Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
And never meat ſweet- ſavour d in thy taſte, | 
Unleſs 1 ſpake or carv d. Shakſpeares 
Meats tor the belly, and the belly for meats ; but 
God ſhall deſtroy both. 1 Corinthians. 
Mx'AT ED. adj. from meat.] Fed; foddered. 
Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhad and wel clad, 
Wel meated and uſed. Tuffer's Huſtandry. 
MBATRHE, #. / {medd, Welſh, unde mede, 
meddwi ebrius ſum.] Drink, properly of 
honey. 8 b CA 
; For drink the grape 
She cruſhes, inoffenfive muſt, and weather 
From many a berry, luiin's Paradiſe Lat. 
M#/azL1x6.part. generally called mizzling, 


Clarendon, ; 


The air feels more moiſt when the water is in 


— 


4 


7 2. Conſtruction of parts depending on eac | 


 Mecno'acan. x. /. from the place.] 


e 


© powder is a gentle and mild purgative. 


| an in great drops ; in meaning ang ſoaking 
_ 3 in — ſhowers. Arbuthnat gn Air. 
MachaxicAL. } adj, | mechanicns, Lat, 
MechAxicx. mechanique, Fr. from 


unn. 7 
1. Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a ſeeming 
demonſtration in mathematicks, very ſpecious in 
the diagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. 
: | Dryden. 
The main buſineſs of natural philoſophy, is to 
argue from phenomena without feigning hypotheſes, 
and to deduce cauſes fre effects till we come to 
the very firſt cauſe, which certainly is not mechani- 
cal; and not only to unfold the mechaniſm of the 
- world, © but chiefly to reſolve theſe, and ſuch like 
ö queſtions. : ; : Newton. 
2. Skilled in mechanicks ; bred to manual 

lahour. 


3. Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation. 
Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not 
to walk upon a labouring day, without the ſign of 
your profeſſion. | Shakſpeare. 
Hang him, mechanical ſalt-butter rogue; I will 
ſtare him out of his wits; I will hew him with 


my cudzel, t Shakſpeare, 
7 > i Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 


Uplift us to the view. Shakſpeare. 
“To make a gad, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a mecbanict dialect. Roſcommon, 


Mecna'nick. z. . A manufacturer; a 


low workman, 
- Do not bid me 
. Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate : 
Again with Rome's mechanichs, Shak/ſpeare. 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who 
bly would have made a good mechanick, and 
ave done well enough at the uſeful philoſophy ot 
the ſpade or the anvil. South. 


Mzecna'nicks. 2 /. [mechanica, Lat.] A 


— 


mathematical ſcience, which ſhews the 


effects of powers, or moving forces, ſo 
far as they are applied to engines, and 


demonſtrates the laws of motion. Harris, | 


The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of 
mecbanicks, may be eaſily conveyed into che minds 
of acute young perſons. : Watts. 


Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, |. 


and inventor of a veſſel which imitated thunder, 
2 : Broome. 


"Mgecna'niCaLLy. adv. [from mechanick.] 


According to the laws of. mechaniſm, 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals that are 
in being, to have been formed mechanically among 
the reſt. | — ay. 

Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explaining 
all things 21 and refer other cauſes to 


metapbyſicks. ; Merton. 
Mach' xIcALNESSs. 2. . [from mecha- 
nick. 


1. Agrecableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm, 
2. Meanneſs. V3 
Mecnani'cian.'s.f,-[mechanicien, Fr. | 


* 


A man profefling or ſtudying the con- 


» ſtruction of machines. BE ITE 
Some were figured like male, others like female 
ſcrews, as mecbaniciant ſpeak, Boyle, 
M&'CHANn18M. 2. / | mechaniſme, Fr.] 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 
After the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, 
nature continues her tMual mechar!/m, to convert it 
info animal ſubſtances, '  Arbuthnot. 


hing beſi | 
He acknowledged nothing des matter and | This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume to 


motion z ſo that all muſt be performed either by 
mechaniſm or accident, either of -which is wholly 
unaccauntable. : Bentley. 


other in any complicated fabrick. 


Mee boacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen. 


inches long ; the plant which affords jt is a ſpecies of 


bindweed, and its ſtalks are angular: the root in 


MED 
| Meco'nium, 1. / [T uunedner.] 
1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 
2. The. firſt excrement of children. 


Intants new-born have a meconi um, or fort of dark- 
coloured excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnat, 


Mr'p AL. . J [medaille, Fr, probably from 
metallum, Lat. 
1. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their current money: 
when an action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, 
it was ſtampt, and iſſued out of the mint. Addiſon, 

2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome re- 
markable performance. 

Mepz“LLIc R. adj. [from medal.) Pertain- 
ing to medals. 

You will never, with all your meda/lick eloquence, 
V. Evgenius, that it is better to have a pocket- 

ul of Otho's than of Jacobus's, 
Mepa'LLION. z. J. [medaillon, Fr.] A 
large antique ſtamp or medal, 

Medallions, in reſpect of the other coins, were 
the ſame as modern medals in reſpect of modern 
money. & Addiſon. 

MEe'DALLIST, z. J. I medaillifie, Fr.] A man 


» ſkilled or curious in medals, 


medals as a treaſure of money, butof knowledge, Add. 
To ME'DDLE. v. . | midd-len, Nutch ] 
1. To have io do: in this ſenſe it is always 
followed by with. | 
It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put 


ing worms, they devour the pith and marrow, and 
ſo make it hollow; but medale not with the back, 
becauſe it is bitter. Bacon. 
-With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men we 
will only meddle. Bacox's Natural Hiſtory. 
L have thus far been an upright judge, not med- 
dling with the deſign nor diſpoſition, Dryden. 
2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. 

For my part, I'll not dale nor make any farther. 
_— Shakſpeare. 
In every turn of ſtate, without #edd/ing on either 
fide, he has always been favourable to merit. Dryd. 
The civil lawyers have pretended to determine 
concerning the ſucceſſion of princes ; but, by our 
author's principles, have medal. d in a matter that 
belongs not to them. 
W hat haft thou to do to medd/e with the affairs oi 

my family? to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy? 
ö Arbuthnot. 


* 


— oo 


or officiouſly, _. 
| Why ſhould' thou meddle to thy hurt? 2 Kings. 
| It is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ttrite ; 
| but every fool will be meddling. Proverbs. 
This meddling prieſt longs to be found a fool, 

| Rowe, 
Let me ſhake off th' intruſive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling ſenſes all afidle. Tbemſon. 


Ta Mg'DDLE. v. a, [from eller, Fr.] To 
mix; to mingle. Obſolete, 
He that had well ycon'd his lere, 
Thus medaled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer, 
A meddled ſtate of the orders of the goſpel, and 
ceremonies of popery, is not the beſt way to baniſh 


4 popery. | | Hooler. 

' Mze'DDLER, . 7 [from meddle,] One who 
buſies himſelf with things in which he has 
no concern, | 


Do notdrive away ſuch as bring thee information, 
as meddlers, but accept of them in good ya 
„ acon, 


themſelyes the merits of other mens lervices, med- 
dlers, boaſters, and impertinents, L' Eftrange. 
Me'pDLESOME. adj, Intermeddling ; as, a 
meddleſome buſy body. Ainſworth, 
 MEDIASTINE. n. h. [Fr. mediaſtinum, 
Lat.] The fimbriated body about which 
the guts are convolved. | 
None 


7 


- 
- 


* 
2 


» 
* 


„ 


ddiſon. | 


As a medalliſt, you are not to look upon a cabinet of 


into the ſkins of- beaſts newly flayed, which breed- 


z. To interpoſe or intervene importunely | 


| 


of the membranes which invelt (he iafide 


Raleigh's 
Lecke, } © 


4 — 


MED 
of the breaſt but may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, the 
me diuſti ne as well as the pleura,  Arduthnot, 
To Mg'DIATE, v. n. [from medius, Lat.] 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to both 
parties; to act indifferently between con- 
tending parties; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we ſhall 
find owing to ſome mediating ſchemes that offer to 
comprehend the different interelts of fin and religion, 

Rogers. 
2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies 

chat before mediated between the parts of their body. 


To Mz'ptarte, w. a. 


1. To effect by mediation. 


The earl made many profeſſions of his defire to 
interpoſe, and mediate a good peace between the 
nations. Clarendon, 

{ poſleſs chemiſts and corpuſcularians of advan- 
tages by the contederacy I am mediating between 
them. 3 Boyle. 

2. Tolimit by ſomething in the middle, 
They ſtyled a double ſtep, the ſpace from the ele- 
vation of one toot to the ſame foot ſet down again, 
mediated by a ſtep of the other foot, a ſpace, equal to 
hve fect. | LY I der. 
Me'DiaTE. adj. [ mediat, Fr. medius, Lat.] 
1, Interpoſed ; intervening, 
Soon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd; 

The ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face behi#ld, Prior, 
2. Middle; between two extremes, 

Anxious we hover in a mediate tate, 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. 
3. Acting as a mean. Unuſual, 

The mott important care of a new king, was his 
marriage, for med/jate eſtabliſhment of the royal line, 

N Wotton. 
ME'DtaTELY. adv. from mediate.] By a 
ſecondary cauſe; in ſuch a manner that 


ſomething acts between the firit cauſe and 
the laſt effect. | 


God worketh all things amongſt us mediabely by 

| ſecondary means; the which means of our lafety 

being ſhipping and ſea-forces, are to be eſteemed as 

his gifts, and then ouly available and beneficial 
when he vouchſafeth his grace to uſt them aright, 

| ö Jays. 

Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately by 

converſing with inſected perſons, and mediately by 
peſtilent leminaries propagated through the air. 

Harvey on Conſumptions, 

mediation, Fr, from 


Prior. 


MepiA'riox. 2. %. [ 
medius, Lat.] | 
1. Interpoſition ; iatervention ; agency be. 
tween two parties, practiſed by a com- 
mon friend, | | | 
Some nobler token 1 have kept apart 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 
Their mediation. 8 
Noble offices thou mayꝰſt effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren, 
| Shakſpeare, 
The king ſought unto them to compole thoſe 
troubles between him and his ſubjects; they ac- 


cordingly interpoſed their mediation in a round and 
princely manner. Bacon, 


2. Agency interpoſed ; intervenient power. 
The paſſions have their refidence in the ſenſitive 
appetite : tor inaſmuch as man is a compound of 
fleſh as well as ſpirit, the ſoul, during its abode in 
the body, does all things by the mediation of theſe 
paſſions, | | South's Sermons, 
It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute 
matter, without the mediation of ſome immaterial 

| being, ſhould operate upon other matter without 
| Bentley, 


Shal/prare, 


mutual contact. 
Interceſſion; entreaty for another. 
E DIA TOR. . / [mediateur, French.] 
1. One that intervenes between two parties. 
You had found by experience the trouble of all 


mens. confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, as 
a med7ator betiveen them and their ſovereign. Racov. 


— 


| 
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2. An interceſſor; an entreater for another; | 


one who uſes his influence in favour of 
another, | 


It is againſt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints [ME DIC INT AL. adj. [ medicinalis, Lat. this 


or angels to be m-diators between God and them. 


Stilling fleet, | 
3. One of the characters of our bleſſed 


© Saviour, 


A mediator is conſidered two ways, by nature or 


by office, as the fathers diſtioguiſh. He is a med7a- 
tor by nature, as partaking of both natures divine 
and human; and mediator by office, as tranſaQing 
matters between God and map. Waterl. 
Man's friend, his medlalor, his deſign'd, 
Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton. 


MrbiAToRIAT. } adj. [from medialor.] 
Mzu'p1aToRY. Belonging to a me- 


All other effects of Chriſt's mediatorial office 
are accounted for trom the truth of his refurreQion. 
| | Fidies' Sermons. 


MeD1a'TORSH1P. 2. /. [from mediator. | 
Ihe office of a mediator, | 
MEeDia'TRIX, 2. . [ nedius, Latin.] A 
female mediator, Ain ſavorib. 
Me pic. 2. /. [medica, Lat.] A plant. 
Me'p1CaL. adj. [ medicus, Lat.] Phyſical; 
relating to the art of healing ; medicinal. 
In this work attemps will exceed performances, it 


being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical va- 
cation would permit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Me'DiCALLY, adv. [from medical.] Phy- 


fically ; medicinally. 
That which promoted this conſideration, and 
. medically advanced the ſame, was the doctrine of 
Hip rendes. = Browne, 
M' DIC AE NT. 2. / [medicament, Fr. 
medicamentum, Lat.] Any thing uſed in 
healing; generally topical applications. 


Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick 


rehenſions; and, upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of 
theſe milder medicaments, the uſe of ſtronger phy- 


fick, the cenſures. Hammond. 
A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medicaments, 
after it wag putrified 3 and the violent ſwelling and 
bruiſe of another was taken away by ſcalding it 
with milk. _ Temple's Miſcel. 
"'Mepicame'nTal. adj. [medicameuteux, 
Fr. from medicament, ] Relating to me- 
dieine, internal or topical. 
"Mzp1came'NTALLY. adv. [from medica- 
mental.) After the manner of medicine ; 
with the power of medicine. 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the power- 
fulleſt action of natural heat; and that not only ali- 
mentally in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo medica- 
mentally in any corporeal converſion. ' Brown, 

To Ms DISAT E. v. 4. [ medico, Lat.] To 
tincture of impregnate with any thing 
medicinal. 


a I The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, do 


dicate.and impregnate the air about it, that it 
comes capable of little more. raunt. 
To this may be aſcribed the great effects of medi- 
_ cated waters. Arbithnot on Aliments, 
"MExD1ca'T10N. z. / [from medicate.] 
21 $ 8 8 i 's - BI #4 
1. The act of tincturing or impregnating 
with medicinal ingredients. 


8 The watering of the plant with an infuſion of the | 
medicine may have more ſorce than the reſt, be- 


cCauſe the medication is oft renewed, Bacon. 
2. The vſe of phyſick. | 

He adviſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and ſolſtices, 

and to decline medication ten days before and after. 


F: | | Brown, 
 Mxp4'cinaBLs. ad}. 8 

| "Hiring he power of phy ſick. 

Old oil is more clear and hot in — | 

| — N |; = RN. Ln - ) ACon. 

Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, which 

any wine inſaſed therein for four and twenty 


. P * 
A 


< 


Latin.] 
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MED 
and is very medicinable for che cure of the ſpleen. 


The hearts and galls of pikes are medicinable. 
. Walton. 


word is now commonly pronounced me- 
dicinal, with the accent on the ſecond 
ſyllable; but more properly, and more 
agreeably to the beſt authorities, edi- 
ciral.] | F 


1. Having the power of healing; having 


phyſical virtue. 
Come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honeſt as either; to purge him of that humour 
That preſſes him from ſlee p. | wy. win 
Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly ſtings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereit parts; ; 
. Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe 

Pire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Nor mediginal liquor can aſſuage. 

The ſecond caufes took the ſwift command, 

The medicinal head, the ready hand; ; 

All but eternal doom was conquer'd.by their art. 

; Dryden. 
2. Belonging to phyſick. 
Learn'd he was in med*cinal lore, 
For by his ſide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. 

N Buller. 

Such are call'd medicinal- days by ſome writers, 

wherein no eriſis or change is expected, ſo as to for- 

bid the uſe of medicines: but it is moſt properly uſed 

for thoſe days wherein purging, or any other evacua- 

tion, is more conveniently 0e with. Quincy. 

Medicinal- hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed 

that medicines may be taken, commonly reckoned, 

in the morning fafting, about an hour before dinner, 

about four hours after dinner, and going to bed; 

but times are to be governed by the ſymptoms and 

_.. aggravation of the diſtemper. Quincy. 

MeviciNnALLY. adv. [from medicinal. | 
The witneſſes that leech-like liv'd on blood, 

Sucking for them were med*cinally good. Dryden. 
M&'p1CiNe. z. / | medicine, Fr. medicina,' 
Lat, It is generally pronounced as if 
only of two ſyllables, med'cine.] Phyſick; 
any remedy adminiſtered by a phyfician,, 
O, my dear father ! reftauration, hang |; 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs ' | 
Repair thoſe violent harms. Sha bſpeare. 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine; but a 
broken ſpirit drieth the bones. Proverbs. 
] wiſh to die, yet dare not death endute; 

Deteſt the ned cine, yet defire the cure. Oryden. 
To Mr'picixg. v. 4. (Rom the noun. ] 

'To affect as phyſick. - Not ufed. 

Not all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet fleep 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday. r 
Mp gr. z. /. | mediete, Fr. medietas, 

Lat.] Middle ſtate; participation of two 

extremes; half. n 6. | 

They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but were 
made up of man and bird; dhe human med/ety vari- 

oully placed not only above but below. Brown. 
Mep1o'caiTy. z. /. [medivcrits, Fr. ne- 

digcritas, Lat.] | 
1. Moderate degree; middle rate. 
Men of age ſeldom drive butineſs home to the full 
2 but content themſelves with a zediocrity of 


Bacon. 
There ee a ſudden and marvellous conver- 
ſion in the duke's caſe, from the moſt exalted to the 
molt depreſſed, as if his expedition had been capable 
of no mediogrities. . 

He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean 
fortune, who manages his ſtore with great 8 7 
but who, with fear of running into profuſeneſs, 
never arrives to the magnificence of living, Dryden, 

Getting and improving our knowledge in ſub- 
ſtances only by experience and hiſtory, is all that the 


'Loc 


weakneſs of our faculties in this ſtate of 1 
f 


the taſte and operation of the Spaw water, | 


while we are in this world, can attain to. 
% 


Milton, ; 


I 


7 


1 
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2. Moderation ; temperance. 


Wotton. | 


ton. 


| 


2. Inland; remote from the ſea, 


TTY ; 


Leſt appetite, in the uſe of food, ſhould lead us 
beyond that which is meet, we owe obedience to 
that law of reaſon which teacheth mediocrity in 
meats and drinks. Hooler. 

When they urge us to extreme oppoſition againſk 
the church of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be 
drawn unto it oply for a time, and afterwards return 
to a mediccrity ? . Hooker, 

To ME'DITATE, v. a. | metiter, Fr. medi- 


tor, Lat.] | 
1. To plan; to ſcheme; to contrive. 
Some affirmed that I meditared a war; Cod 
knows, I did not then think of war. King Charles. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Diſſembling ſleep, and watchful to betray, 
With inward rage he medi tates his prey. Dry. 
Before the memory of the flood was loſt, men 
meditated the ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. 
: 3 5 Forbes, 
2, To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
Them among \ 
There ſet a man of ripe and perſect age, 
Who did them mediate all his life long. F. Queen. 
Bleſſed is the man that doth meditate good things 
in wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy things. 
| | Ecelefiafticus. 
To MEe'dITATE. v. 2. To think; to 
muſe; to contemplate ; to dwell on with 
intenſe thought, It is commoniy uſed 
of pious contemplation, | 
His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his 
law doth he wredizate night and day. Pſalms. 
I will »r2ditate alſo of all thy work, and talk of 
all thy doings. | | _ Pfaims, 
- Meditate till you make ſome act of piety upon 
the occaſion of what you meditate; either get ſome 


new arguments againſt a fin, or fome ne q; encourage- 
ments to virtue, Taylor. 


To worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to medicare 
upon him, and to love him; all theſe being pleaſute 
and peace. , Tillotſon, 
MEDITATTIOR. #, 7. [ meditation, Fr, medi- 
ratio, Lat, ] | 


1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; con- 
trivance; contemplation. 


hs 


I left the meditation wherein 1 was, and ſpake to 
her in ange. 2 E/aras, 
"Tis moſt true, 
That muſing meditation molt affects 
The penſive ſecreſy of defert cell. Milton. 


Some thought and medization are neseſſary; and 

a man may pollibly be ſo ſtupid as not to have God in 

all his thoughts, or to ſay in his heart, there is 

none. | Bentley. 

2. Thought employed upon facred objects. 
His name was heavenly contemplation; 

Of God arid govdnefs was his meditation. F. Queer, 
Phy thoughts to noblet meditations give, 
And ſtudy how to die, not how to live, Granville. 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occafioned by any 

object or occurrence. In this ſenſe are 
books of mudilations. 
Mr'pIrATIVE. adj, from meditate.] 
. Addicted to meditation. Ainſworth, 
2. Expreſſing intention or deſign. 


Mepirzzx NE. Yodj. [medius and 
MEDITERRANEAN, > Terra; mediters 
 MepiTzrRa'ntous,)  rarte, Fr.] 


1. Encircled with land. 
In all that part thatlieth on the north fide of the 
mediterrane ſea, it is thought not to be the vulgar 
tongue. ; Brerewood, 


It is foundin mountains and mediterraneous parts z 
and ſq it is a fat aud unctuous ſubti mation of the 
earth. a | | Brown, 
We have taken a leſs height of the mountains 
than is requiſite, if we reſpect the mediterrancous 
8 or thoſe that are at a great diſtance from 
the ſea. 2 N 


is 
Me'prum. u. /. [medium, Latin.] 
* thing inte rvening. 


| he Ret, 


any other liquors, being made medium 


+» 


 Mzepu'LLAk, 
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-enfe'a diverſity of found from water, it may be 


By. Bt Bacon. 
. l muſt being ther 1 
» extremes 3 and muſt remove all mearums, 
EI de the other's object. Denham. 
Seeing requires light and a free medium, and a 
Tight line ts the objects; we can hear in the dark, 
immured, and by curve lines. Holder. 

He, who looks upon the ſoul through its outward 
actions, often ſees it through a deceitful medium, 
which is apt to diſcolour the object. Specia tor. 

The parts of bodies on which their colours de- 

nd, are denſer than the medium which pervades 
we interſtices. won. 

Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
unleſs they be exceeding rare, a great objection ariſes 
from the regular and very laſting motions of the 
planets and comets in all manner of courſes through 
the heavens.” g Newton's Opticks, 
2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in 

order to a concluſion ; the middle, term 
in an argument, by which propoſitions 
are connected. 

This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums which 
have been uſed, Dryden's Juvenal. 

We, whoſe underſtandiags are ſhort, are forced to 
collect one thing from another, and in that proceſs 
ve ſeek out proper medium. Baker on Learning. 
3. The middle place or degree; the juſt 
temperature between extremes. 

The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the pride 
and the abjeRion, the two extremes. L'Eftrange. 
Mz'DLAR, 2. /. | meſpilas, Latin. | 
1. A tree. 

The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the laurel, as in the manured 
ſorts; or laciniated, as in the wild ſorts : the flower 
conſiſts of five leaves, which expand in form of a 
roſe: the fruits are umbilicated, and are not eatable 
till they decay; and have, ſor the moſt part, five 


hard ſeeds in each. Miller. 


Now will he fit under a med/ar tree, 
-And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call mediars, 
2. The fruit of that tree. 8 

You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 

And that's the right virtue of the medlar. Sbalſp. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 
nation; with a baſket of ſervices, med/ars, and 

cheſnuts, Peacham, 
No rotten medlars, whilſt there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleawveland. 

Men have gather'd from the hawthorn's branch 

Large medlars, imitating regal crowns, 


To Me'pie-. 
To MDL. | | 
Mr/pLy. z. J. [from meddle for mingle.) 


A mixture; a miſcellany; a ve Ao 
Ome 


maſs. It is commonly uſed with 
degree of contempt. | 
Some Imagined that the powder in the armory 
had taken fire; others, that troops of horſemen ap- 
proached : in which medly of conceits they bare 
don one upon another, and joitled many into the 
tower ditch. ; "Ha 
Love is a medley of endearments, jars, | 
Soſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 
| Fhen peace again. hi! or, Walſh. 
They count their toilſome marches, long fatigues, 
Unuſual e and will bear no more 
Thie medley of philoſophy and war. Addifor's Cato. 
Mahomet began to Peck down his fellou- citi- 
Zens, and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural ed. 
ley of religion and bloodſhed, _ ſen. 
| There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: and the blended ſtreams 


Each mutually correcting each, create f 


A pleafurable medley. | Philips. 
Mz'dLzY. adj. Mingled ; confuſed. 
I'm ſtrangely diſcompos'd ; 


| Qualms at my heart, convulſions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make med/ey war. Dryden. 
adj. | medullaire, Fr. from 
Mevv'tLary.y ; medulla, Latin.] Per- 
taining to the marrow. | 
Theſe little emiſſaries, united together at che cor- 


— 


Shakſpeare, 


þ 0. a. To mingle, . Spenſer. 
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MERZ D. adi. Relating 
meer being a boundary, or mark of di- 


3 


MN boon I make it, that you Know me not, 


MEE 
tical part of the brain, make the medul/ar part, 
— a bundle of very ſmall, thread · like chanels or 
res, 


: Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 


Mz 8. z. / | med, Sax. miete, Tentonick.] 
1. Reward ; recompence, Now rarely uſed. 


He knows his merd, it he be ſpide, 

To be a thouſand deaths; and ſhame beſide. Spenſer, 
Whether in beauties glory did exceed 

A roſy garland was the victor's meede, Fairy Queen, 

: Thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable mecd. Shakſpcare. 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. Milt, 
If fo, a cloak and veſture be my meed 


Till his return no title ſhall 1 plead, Pope. 
2. Preſent ; gift. 
| Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward : no meed but he repays 8 
Seven- fold above itſelf. $hakſpeare, 


Merk. adj, [minkr, Iſlandick.) 
1. Mild ot temper; not proud; not rough; 


not eaſily provoked; ſoft ; gentle. 
Moſes was very meek above all men. Numbers. 
But he her fears to ceaſe, 
Sent down the meek-ey*'d peace. Milton. 
We ought to be very cautious and meek-ſpirited, 
till we are aſſured of the honeſty of our mg” 
allier, 


2. Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs, 


Both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with their fighs the air 


| Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in fign 


Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milt. 


To Mr'E KEN. v. a. [from meek,] To make 
This word I have 


meek; to ſoften. 
found no where elſe. 


The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart 
Was meoeken'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. Thomſon, 


Mu'zxLY. adv. [from meek ] Mildly ; 


gently ; not ruggedly ; not proudly, 
Be therefore, O my-dear lords, pacify'd, 
And this miſ-ſceming diſcord meekly lay afide. 


| Fairy Queen. 


No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 
You meekly look on ſuppliant crowds'below. Stepney. 


Me'exxess. 2. . [from meek. ] Gentle. 


neſs; mildneſs; ſoftneſs of temper. 
That pride and meekneſs mixt by equal part, 


Do both appear t'adora her beauty's'grace. Sper/er. 


You fign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 


With meekneſs and humility ; but your heart 


Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 

| Shakſpeare. 
When his diftemper attack'd him, he ſubmitted 

to it with great mee#neſs and relignation, as became 

a Chriſtian, Sis Aiterbuty. 


Mank. adj. See MRR. Simple; unmixed. 
Mek. x. /. See Muze, A lake; a boun- 


dary. | ? | 
to a boundary; 


viſion. 3 »  Hanmey, 
What, although you fled! Why ſhould he follow 
ou? 3 | f 
The itch of his affe&ion ſhould not then 
Have nickt his captainſhip ; at ſuch a point, 


When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 
The meered queſtion, A 


Ahl my dear love, why do you ſleep thus long, 
When meeter were that you ſhould now awake? 


Spenſer, 


If the election of the miniſter ſhould be commit- 


ted to every pariſh, would they chuſe the meetefh. 
* | Mbit. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, . 


3 Meereft for death. \ 8 are. 


To be known ſhortens my laid intent, 


Till time and I think meer, Sbalſpeare. 


— 


| 


; 


4. 


vic M E FE. 


What, at any time have you herd her ſay? 


That, fir, which I will not report aſter her. 
— You may to me, and 'tis moſt meer you ſhould, 


Shakſpearts 
Vork is meeteſi man > 


To be your regent in the realm of France. Shakſp., 


he'll be meet with you. 


The eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing. 
Bentley, 


2. Meer with, Even with, [from meet, 
the verb.] A low expreſſion, | 


Niece, you tax ſignior Benedick too much; but 
Shakſpeare. 


To Mtxgr, v. a, pret. I meet; I have met; 


1. 


particip. net. [ meran, Saxon, to find; 


moclem, Dutch. 


Jo come face to face; to encounter, 
by travelling in oppoſite directions. 
Met thou my poſts ? Shakſpeare, 
His daughter came out to mee? him with umbtels 
and dances. Judges. 
Mean while our primitive great fire, to mee! 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth, Milton, 
To encounter in hoſtility, 
To mee! the noiſe 
Of his almighty engine, he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder. Milton, 


| 3: 


So match'd they ſtood z- 
For never but once more was either like 
To mee! ſo great a foe, 
To encounter unexpeRedly.. 
So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous, till the wrath,. . 
Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev*nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to Hell. 
3 Y . Milton. 
To join another in the ſame place, 
When ſhall we three meer again, | 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shakſpeare, 
Chance may lead where I may meet 


Milton. 


Some wand' ring ſpirit of heav'a by fountain fide 


ö Or in thick ſhade retir'd. 


Milton. 
I knew nat till I et | 
My ſriends, at Ceres“ now deſerted ſeat. Dryden. 
Not look back to ſee, ; 


When what we love we ne'er muſt meet again. 


5. To cloſe one with another, 


6, 


/ 


Drydex, 


The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the 
mountains on each fide grow higher, till at laſt they 
meet.” © | . ddiſon, 

To find; to be treated with; to light on. 

Had 1 a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 


Nor halt the punithments thoſe cranes have met. 


Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, | 
Which meets contempt, or which compatliof firſt. 
| Pope, 
To me no greater joy, 


Than that your labours meer a proſp'rous end. 


To Meer. v. 2. 


' I 


, Granville, 


To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 


2. To encounter in hoſtility, 


Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again, 


3. To aſſemble; to come together. 


They appointed a day to meet in together, a Mac. 
Their chivice nobility-and flower . 

Met from all parts to ſolemnize this ſeaſt: Millon. 
The materials of that building happily mer toge- 


| 1 ther, and very fortunately ranged themſelves juio 
Shbalſpeare. 


Meer. adj. [of obſcure etymology. ] 
Fit; 4 qualified : applied both to 
perſons and things. Now rarely uſed. 


that delicate order, chat it muſt be a- very great 
chance that parts them. 


To Mr wilh. Tolightion ; to ſind: 
it ineludes, ſometimes obſcurely, the 
N of ſomething unexpected. | 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 


he 'maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any nation he 
meeteth with, k . Spenſer, - 
We met with many things worthy of obſervation. 
9 Bacon. 


Hercules“ meeting. with pleaſure and virtue, was 


invented by Prodicus, ho lived before: Socrates. . 


1 Addiſun. 
What a majeſty and ſoree does one ert ith in 
theſe ſhort inſcriptions; are not you ama d to ſetiſo 


Dryden. » 


Till. 5 


*, 


et. 


9 * * 

* J bt 
* 

* 


much thered into ſo (mall a compaſs? | 
; — BOY: Addiſon on azelent 22 
5 To Mer nb. To jon. 


| Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meer with us, Shakſp. 
6: To Mr ith, To ſuffer unexpectedly. 
He, that hath ſuffered this diſordered ſpring, 
Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf. Shak/. 
A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 
With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat, Creech. 
7. To encounter; to engage, | 
p 6d Royal miſtreſs, | 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince, Rowe. 
8. A latiniſm, To obviate; occurrere 


ob eta. 7 N a 
fore I proceed farther, it is good to meet with 

an objection, which if not removed, the concluſion 

of experience from the time paſt to the preſent will 


not be found. Bacon. 
9 with re- 


To advance half way. 
He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs 
luctaney, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend 
With facility, aud all the meeting readineſs of 2 
7 ; ; Nas | outh. 
Our meeting hearts 
_ Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 
10. To unite; to join: as, theſe rivers 
meet at. ſuch a place and join. | 
Ms'sTeR../:{from meer. ] One that accoſts / 
another, 
| There are beſide 
wy — meeters, 23 venom'd found 
he open ear of youth doth always liſten, Shakſp. 
Me'zT1NG, 2. . [from mat] | | 
1. An aſſembly ; a convention, 


If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief 
this your merting intends, were of the houſhold of 
faith, then their relicts and children ought not to be 
rangers to the good that is done in it, if they want 
it. eib Spratt's Sermons. 
Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings. 
except parties at play, our converſation hath degene- 
ratet. 873 N Swift. 
2» An interview, 1 ö f , 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
meeting, and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 
En OAK Sbatſpeare. 
3. A conventidle ; an aſſembly of diſſenters. 
4. Aconflux: as the meeting of two rivers. 
MrzrinG HOUSE, . /. | meeting and houſe. ] 
Place where diſſenters aſſemble to wor- 

45 ſhip. | I : 
Hlis heart miſgave him that the churches were ſo 
many meeting-houſes ; but I ſogn made him eaſy. 


| nes 1 Addifon. 
Mx'z TUr. adv. ¶ from the adjeRtive.] Fitly; 
„ 
/. [from mect.] Fitneſs ; 


Mze'zTxEss. . i 
. propriety. . | | 
Meni. n, / [from hemicrany, migrain, 
megrim, vwmgans,)] Diſorder of the head. 
In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebra- 
tion joined with a ſemblance of turning round. Baron. 
. There ſereen'd in ſhades from day's detelted glare, 
. Splgen ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. Pope. 
- Toa MzIx B. v. 4, To mingle. Ainſworth. 
Melis. z./. [menixu, Sax. See Max v. 
ſervants... 
They fummon'd up 
- Commanded' me to follow, and attend. Sat pcarr. 
Mze1l.amNaco'cuss. 1. 4. [from wiazves and 
%.] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed 
particularly to purge off black choler, 


? 8 


8 


W 


A retinue; domeſtick | 
theitmelay; Rralt took horſe; | 


MEL 
They to their en conceits have brought = 
The image of his general thought: 
uſt as the me/archalick eye 
es fleets and armies in the (ky, : 

2, Unhappy ; unfortunate; cauſing ſorrow. 
The king found himſelf at the head of his army, 
after ſo many accidents and melanchalick . 

| x | | [arendon. 

MELANCHO'LY. 3. / [ melancolie, Fr. 

from wiz and xoan. ] 

1. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a 
redundance of black bile; but it is better 
known to ariſe from too heavy and too 
viſcid blood: its cure is in evacuation, 
nervous medicines, and powerful ſtimuli. 

| NWuicj. 

2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one object. TSS 

I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 

emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſtical ; 

nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, 


litick; nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the lover's, 


own, compounded of many ſimples, extracted from 

many objects, and, indeed, the ſundry contempla- 

tion of my travels, in which my often rumination 

wraps me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs. Shakſpeare. 
M oonſtruck madneſs, moping melancholy, 


He proteſted, that he had only been to ſeek ſoli- 
tary places by an extreme melancholy that had poſ- 
ſefled him. | Sydney. 

All theſe gifts come from him; and if we mur- 
mur here, we.may at the next melancholy be troubled 
that God did not make us angels. 

This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 
What is it elſe but penury of ſoul, | 
A lazy froſt, a'numbneſs of the mind? 
In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly penſive contemplation dwells, 

And ever muſing melancholy reigns, 


1. Gloomy; diſmal. _ 
| Think of all our miſeries 
But 2s ſome melancholy dream, Which. has awak'd us 
To the tenewing of our joys. Denhani, 
Thin the melancholy ſhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 

Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay'd, 

Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade. Pope. 
2. Diſcaſed> with | melancholy ; fanciful; 
* habitually dejected. 5 

How now, ſweet Frank; art thou melancholy? 

ö WE: Sbalſpeare. 


and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his 
_ wife Adah, whom he loved. Locke. 


MELICE'RIS. 1. fe. Cui. 


ſiſting of matter like honey. If the matter reſembles 
milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma ; if like 
honey, me/iceris'; and if compoſed of fat, or a ſuety 
ſubſtance, ſteatoma. | 
Me'Litor. 3. /. 
L Aplant oy... 
To Me'LIORATE. v. . [meliorer, Fr. from 
melior,] To better; to improve. 


earth, 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, _ 
Nature by art we nobly meier ale. 


"4 


ham 


South. 


| | = a” v4 „ 1 
MeLt4aneno'lick. adj. from melanchaly.] Caſtration ſerves to meliorate the fleſh of thoſe 
e fanciful; F e 
hypochondnacal; gloomy. J. well mutt the ground be digg d, and better dreſs'd, 
If he.be.mad: orangry, or melancholick, or ſpright- | New foil to age, and meliorate the ret. Dryden, 


ver is proportionable to any 


ly, he will paint hatſoe 
- one, | i . 
Stole, dis uz d, in judgement vary; 


* 


+ 


Page” „„ 


MzLiiora'tIONn. 3. / [melioration, Fr. 
from meliorate.] Improvement ; act of 


beticrivg. 


Prlar, 


which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, which is po- 


which is all theſe; bat it is a melancholy of mine 


ilton. 


3. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented temper. 


Taylor. 


Dryden.” 


; 


He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, 


Meliceris is a tumour incloſed in a cyſtis, and con- 
Int MTS Sharp. 
[melilot, Fr. meliletus, 


Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nouriſh. | 
ment is better prepared in the ſtock than in x ond 
. x + p A con. 


A man ought by no means to think that he ſhould | 
be able ſo much as to alter or mellorate the humour 


ol an uograteful perſon by any acts of kindneſs. 


— 


8 


| 


7 2 


Oe. 
MelaxchOL x. adj. | melancholique, Fr. | 
5 42 


4 


” 


| 


* 


Aa 


M E L. 
Por the melloratios of muſick there 3s yet muck 


leſt in this point of exquiſite conſorts, to try, Bacon. 
Mei kirv. . 7. From melior.] State of 
being better, A word very elegant, but 
not uſed, 1 
Men incline unto them whieb are ſofteſt, and leak 
in their way, in deſpight of them that hold them 
hardeſt to itz fo that this colour of meliority and 
pre-eminence is a fign ot weak neſs. Bacon, 
The order and beauty of he inanimate parts of 
the world, the diſcernable ends of them, the Melioriiy 
above what was neceſſary to be, do evince, by a reflex 
argument, that it is the workmanſhip not of blind 
mechaniſm, but of an intelligent aud benign agent. 
; Bentley, 
To MeLL. v. z. | meler, fe meler, Fr.] To 
mix; to meddle. Obſolete. 
It fathers fits not with ſuch things to nell. 
Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling : | 
Now I fee thou doſt but clatter, 
Harm may come of melling. . Spenſer, 
Mx .1L11 FERGUS. adj. Productive of honey. 
; Di, 
MeuLIFICa'TION. mf. [mellifica, Lat.] 
The art or practice of making honey; 
production of honey. 3 
In judging of the air, many things beſides the 
weather ought to be obſerved: in ſome countries, the 
. of graſs-hoppers, and want of melliication in 
8. ; Arbulbnot. 
MeLLIPLUENCE. 1. J. [ mel and fluo, Lat.] 
A honied flow; a flow of ſweetneſs. 
Merrirr ur. } adj. I nel and fluo, Lat.] 
ML rLvous. owing with honey; 
lou ing with ſweetneſs, * 
A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Shak, 
As all thuſe things which are moſt me/lifuous are 
ſooneſt changed into choler and bitternets, ſ are our 
vanities and pleaſures converted into the bittereſt 
ſorrows. ; Raleigh, 
Innumerous ſongſters in the freſhening ſhade ' 
Of ne ſprung leaves, their modulations mix - 
Mellifluous, © Thomſon's Spring, 
Me'L. Low, ac. "meanpa, ſoft, dax. Skimer 
more nearly from mollis, mg/le, mollotu, 
mellow : though r is indeed eaſily changed 
into / in common ſpeech. 
1. Soft with ripeneſs ; full ripe. 
A ſtorm, a robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mel/oww hangings, nay, e 
3 | 8 3 
An w_ in my hand works different effects upon 
my. ſenſes: my 75 tells me it is green; my noſe, 
that it hath a me/ſoxv ſcent; and my taſte, that it is 
ſweet. | Dig y. 
A little longer, | | 


And nature drops him down without your fin, 
Like mellow fruit, without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 
2, Soft in ſound, e Te 3 
Of ſeven ſmooth joints a me lot pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Dametas gave. Dr; d, 
3. Soft; unctuous. | | 
Camomile ſheweth me//owgzounds fit for 


4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female me/l: praiſe he takes degrees. Roſcom, - 

In all my humours, whether grave or mel/owo, 
Thou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee: . 
* 85 Addiſon, 
'To Me'LLow. v. a, [from the adjeRive, ] 


Spenſer, 


* 


wheat. 
Bac ons 


1. To ripen ; to mature; to ſoften by ripe- 


neſs ; to ripen. by age. 

Was done to death, and more than ſo, my father ; 

Even in the downfall of his me/{ow'd years.Shatzp, 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, hs 

Which mellow'd by thy ſealing hours of time, 

Will well become the ſeat of majeſty, © Sbalſpeare. 


On foreign mountains may the ſun' refine © _ 
The grapes fot juigey and melſow it to wine, Agdiſo 


| 
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MEL. 


r. Te often. . ky 
* 8 qo in the wheat fubble in December; | 
_—_ Sek weather prove roſty to mellow it, they do 
- not plow it again till April. Mortimer. 
3. To mature to pet fection. 1 1 
This epiſode, now the moſt pleaſing entertain- 
meat of the ZEncis, was ſo accounted in his own 
and before it was mel/owed into that reputation 
| — time has given it. | den. 


J ME'LLOW, v. 2. To be matured; to 


* * h no ſtone tell thee what 1 was, yet thou 

In my grave's inſide ſee'ſt, what thou art now 4 
© Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow there, we're ſtubborn clay. Dor. 

Mz'LLowNE8s. . /. [from N 

1. Maturity of fruits; ripeneſs; ſoftneſs 
by maturity. | | 

My reaſon can conſider greenneſs, me/lowneſi, 

ſweetneſs, 'or coldneſs, fingly, and without gelation 

to any other quality chat is painted in me by the ſame 
apple. | Digby of Bodies.” 

_ The fpring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth pro- 

: — duce 
But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit ſor uſe: 

So age a mature me/:wwneſs doth ſet . 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. Denbam. 

2. Maturity; full age. 

MzLoco'ToON. 2. /. | melocotone, Spaniſh ; 
malum cotoneum, Lat.] A quince. Ob- 
ſolete. = 

In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, 
the greateſt fruits are towards the bottom. Bacon. 

MzLo'pr1ovs. adj. [from melady.] Muſi- 

cal; harmonious, 

- -» Fountains] and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs 3 warbling tune his praiſe. Mil. 

And oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
A mufick more mel/odioas than the ſpheres. Dryden. 
ELO'DIOUSLY. adv. [from melodious.] 
Muſfically ; harmoniouſly, | 

Mz10'viougness. 1. J. | from meladious. 
Harmoniouſneſs ; muſicalneſs, | 

ME'LODY. 2. / (.] Muſick 

harmony of ſoun g. | 

The prophet David having ſingular knowledge not 
in poetry alone but in muſick alſo, judging them both 
to be things moſt neceſſary for the houſe of God, 
left behind him a number of divinely indited poems, 
and was farther the author of adding unto poetry 
melody in publick prayer, melody both vocal and in- 

- Airumental, for the raiſing up ol men's hearts, and 
the ſweetening of their affetions towards God. 


' 
3 
4 


* Singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lonke-c fs | _*  #pbeſians, 

Why rather, ſleep, lieft thou in ſmoky cribs, © | 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy flumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 


| And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shakſp. | 


Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales : Oh pour 
The mazy-runniog ſoul of melody ; 
Into my varied verſe} - 
Maro. . / [ melon, Fr. melo, Lat.] 
„ A $44 | 
The flower of the melam conſiſts of one leaf, which 
is of the expanded bell ſhape, cut into ſeveral ſeg- 

ments, and exactly like thoſe of the cucumbet : ſome 

of theſe flowers are batren, not adhering to the em- 

brio ; others are ſruitful, growing upon the embrio, 
Which is afterwards changed into a fruit, for the 
moſt part of an oval ſhape, ſmooth or wrinkled, and 

. divided into three ſemina) apartments, which ſeem. 
to be cut into two parts, and contain many oblong 
4 ſeeds. | 4 1 , * Miller. 

The fruit. | | E* . | 

We remember the fiſh which we did eat in Egypt 

_ freely ; che cucumbers and the melons. Nambers, 


Mz10n-TH1i'sTLE. . J. [melocotus, Lat. | 
.- The whole plant of the melan-thiſſie hath a ſingu- 
lar appearance. bk $07 00; | Mer: 


To MT r. wv. 4. [melran, Sax.) 


: 


* 


1. To diſſolve; to make liquid; com- |. 


* 


1 


4. To waſte away. 


made fluid. 


—— 


| Apainft whoſe harms ſich moles into blood. Shak | 
4+ 


Thomſon's Spring, | 


| monly by heat, 


How they would melt me out of my fat drop by 
drop, and liquor fiſhermen's boots with me ! Shak, 
Whea the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth 
the waters to boil, Iſaiah. 
This price, which is given above the value of the 
ſilrer in our coin, is given only to preſerve our coin 
fiom being melred down, Locke. 
The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ſhade, . 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. 


If your butter when melted taſtes of braſs, 10 5 
your maſter's fault, who will not allow you a filver 
ſaucepan. OE __ Swift. 
2. To diſſolve ; to break in pieces, 

To take in pieces this frame of nature, and meli it 
down into its firſt principles; and then to obſerve 
how the divine wiſdom wrought all theſe things into 
that beautiful compoſition z is a kind of Jay, which 
pierceth the mind. urnet. 
3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs, 

The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 

That love was in the next degree : 

"Twas but a kindred ſound to move, 

For pity melts the-mind to love, __— 
A 


. 


Alas ! the ſtory melts away my ſoul, 


on. 


Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luſt, 


To MELr. v. . 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to be 


Shakſpeare.. | 


Let them melt away as waters which run continu- 
ally. Pſalms, 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime 
While lilies hang their heads and ſoon decay, 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melti away». Dryden. 


2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle 
paſſion ;- to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 


I melt, and am not L 
Of ſtronger earth than others. Shakſpeare, 
Dighton and Forreſt ; K 
Albeit, they were fleſht viilains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept ltke two children in their death's ſad ſtary, 
| Shakſpeare. 
This ſaid; the mov'd affiſtants melt in tears. Dry. 
Melting into tears, the pious man R 
Deplor'd to ſad a ſight. Dr 
3 To be diſſolved ; to loſe ſubſtance, 


? 


Whicher are they vaniſh'd? 
Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal | 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakſpeare. 
„ eauty is a witch, 


© be ſubdued by affliction. 
My foul melteth for heavineſs : ſtrengthen thou 
. | | | P/atms. 
Mz'LrER. . . [from melt.) One that 
melts metals. . | 
Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of ſoreſwat me/ters, 


were getting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the 
ore of their garments. ? 


; Sidney. 
This the author attributes to the remiſſnefs of 4 | 
former melters, in not exhauſting the ore,  Derbam. 
Me'LTINGLY, adv. [from melting.] Like 
ſomething melting. ly 
- Zelmane lay upon a bank, that her tears falling 


into the water, one might have thought ſhe began 


river. 


meitingly to be metamorphoſed to the runni 
| Naney. 


Ma'LwEL. 2. ſ. A kind of fiſh; 


Mu'MBER. 1. /. [membre, Fr. membrum,Lat.] | 


1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 


Ise js profitable for thee that one of thy members | 


ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole ** ſhould | 


be caft into hell, atthew. 
The tongue is a little member, and boaſteth great | 
things. ; | James. 


It ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none, 


Diftinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb, Mikon. | 
2. A part of a diſcourſe or period ; a head; | 
a clauſe, *- wo 7 8 8955 
Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſbes any 


9 


Propoſition, the opponent muſt prove his own propo- 
by, W 2/08 + 


\ M E. M. ET, 


ſition according to that member of the diſtinction in 


- which the reſpondent denied it. 
3. Any pait of an integral. 
la poetry as in architecture, not only the whole 
but the principal members, ſhou!d be great. Addiſon. 
4« One of a community. 5 
My going to demand juſtice, upon the five mem 
bers, my enemies loaded with obloquies, X. Charles, 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made | 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade, Dryden, 
Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, 


Watts, 


which, in the time of the commonwealth, were 


erected to ſuch of the members as had done ſervice to 

their country. . Addiſon. 
Mz'mMBrANE. 2. / [ membrane, Fr. men- 
rana, Lat.] A web of ſeveral ſorts of 
fibres, interwoven together for the cover- 
ing and wrapping. up ſome parts: the 
fibres of the membranes give them an 
elaſticity, whereby they can contract, and 
cloſely graſp the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite 
ſenſe, which is the cauſe of their con- 
traction; they can, therefore, ſcarcely 
ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, and are 
diflicultly united when wounded. Qvincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
formation, the dam doth after tear aſunder. Brown, 


They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars 1 


* Eakier than air with air, If ſpirits embrace, 


Total they mix. Milton. 
The inner membrane that involyed the ſeveral 
liquors of the egg remained unbroken, Boyle. 
ME MBRANA'CEOUS: | adj. [membraneux, 
MegMBRrRa'NgoUs, Fr. from mem- 
Mx'MBRANOUS, brana, © Latin, ] 
Conſiſting of membranes, 

Lute-ftrings, which are male of the membraneous 
parts of the guts ſtrongly wreathed, ſwell ſo much as 
to break in wet weather, Boyle, 
- Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or meme 

 braneows covering called the filly-how, Brown. 
Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or 
muſculous, but a membranous ſtomach; that kind 

_ of food being torn into ſmall flakes by the beak, may 
de ealily concocted by a membranous ſtomach. Ray. 
Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contractions of 
the membranous parts, are diuretick. . Arbuthnots 

Birds of prey have nembranaccous, not muſcular 
ſtomachs. | Arbutbnot. 

MEME NT O. 2. /. [Lat.] A memorial 
notice; a hint to awaken the memory. 

Our matter, for his learning and piety, is not only 

à precedent to his own ſubjects, but to foreign. 
princes; yet he is but a man, and ſeaſonable me- 
mo ma EO wa e Bacon. 
not the frequent acle of ot e's 
deaths. a tears e to make you ok of 
your on? rg LT Eftrange, 
MMO “IR. 2. / [memoire, Fr.] 85 
1. An account of tranſaRtions familiarly 
Be our great maſter's future charge 
To write his own memoirs and leave his heir 


High ſchemes of government and plans of wars. Prior, © 


2, Hint; notice; accopnt of any thing. 
There is not in any author a computation of the 
revenues of the Roman empire, aud hardly any 
memoirs from whence it might be collected. Arbuth. 


Mg 'MORABLE, * [ memorable, Fr. memor- 
orthy of memory; not 


abilis, Lat.] 
to be forgotten. 
Nothing 1 ſo much delight to recount, as the 
memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt the two 
princess D an - 
From this defire, that main defire proceeds, 
Which all men have ſurviving fame togain, / 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 


For the that this defires doth ſtill remain. Davies, 
Dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend, © 
In G6ght of what he durkk not once defend; + | 

But baſely fled that memorable day, n 
When 1 ſrom Hector's l the flaming 
d prey? ; * 6 n Lyden, 


2 
4 


or martyr; many of all. 


rial uſage: 


- * Tomemorize another Golgotha. 
ME'MORY, 3. / l nemoire, F r. memoria, 


NN 


Hun. adv. ble.) In 
* 3 ae D te.) 4 repoſitories in animals that are filled with ſtores of 


 MEMORA'NDUM, », J. I Lat.] A note 


to help the memory. 


I reſolved to new pave every fireet, and, entered 


a memorandum in my pocket-bogk accordingly. 


Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls 
We fcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandum of the ſchools, Swift. 


i 
Msemo'r1ai. adj. [ memorial, Fr, 5% | 


Latin. 
t. Preſervative of memory. | 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and ſighs, and takes my glove, :- 


And gives memorial dainty kiffes to it· Shak/prare. | 


May I, at the concluſion of a work, which is a 
kind of monument of Pope's partiality to me, place 
the following lines as an fuſeption memorial of it. 

| | Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe ; 
There high in air nemar al of my name 
Fix the ſmogth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
2. Contained in memory. | 
| The gaſe is with the memorial poſſeſſions of the 
_ greateſt part of mankind : a few. uſeful things mixed 
with many trifles fill up their memoirs. Matis. 
MMO RIAL. 2. /. E ö 
1. A monument; ſomething to preſerve 
memory. 

Ohurches have names; ſome as memorials 3 
ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of the Trinity 

Itſelf, ſome of Chriſt under ſundry titles ; of the 
bleſſed Virgin not a few; many of one apoſtle, ſaint, 
| Hooker. 
A memorial unto Iſrael, that no ſtranger offeran- 
. cenſe before the Lord. | Numbers. 
All the laws of this kingdom have ſome monu- 
ments or memorials thereof in writing, yet all of 
them have not their original in writing ; he ſome 
of thoſe laws have obtained their force by . 
þ e. 

In other parts like deeds deſerv'd | 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Mil. 
Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting con- 
ſcience, and feed upon the ineffablg,comforts of the 
memorial of a conquered temptation, South. 

Medals are ſo many monuments conſigned over to 
eternity, that may laſt when all other memorials of 

the ſame age are worn out or loſt, Addiſon: 


2. Hint to aſſiſt the memory. ® 


He was a prince ſad, ſerious, and full of thoughts 
and ſecret obſervations, and full of notes and memo- 
_ #ialiof his own hand touching perſons, ® Bacon. 
Memorials written with king Edward's hand — 
ard. 


be the ground of this hiſtory. Hayw 
3. An dre ; reminding” of ſervices and 


ſoliciting reward. 


MzMo'riAlisT. 2. J [trom mexartal,] 
One who writes memorials. 


I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that 


the memorialiſt had, with great diſpatch, carried a 
letter from a certain lord to a certain lord. Spectator. 
To Mtmorn'zs, v. a. [from memory.] 


I. To record; to commit to memory by 
> writing.” 7 5 


They negle& to memorize their conqueſt of the 
Logon eſpecially in thoſe times in which _—_ 
. was ppol ed. . a ** er. 
Let their names that were bravely la des: 
- evemarized in the full table of time ; for my part, 1 


love no ambitious paigg in an eloquent deſcription | 

of miſeries. 3 Watton, | 
2. To cauſe to he remembered, - 

| They meant 


Shakſpeare. 


: nnn back, when we | 


Guardian. | 


Lat. | | 
1. The power of retaining or recollecting 
- things paſt; retention; reminiſcence; 
eco ection. | K Bl | 
Meni the power to revive again in our minds |. 
thoſe ideas which after imprinting have diſappeared, | 
or have been laid afide out of fight. » Lecke. 


| 
' 
Henry the Fifth ! 
| 


This roof 7 thy raſhneſs. But begone ! Phil. 
MENAGE. n,/. Fr.] A collection of ani- 
mals, | 
I ſaw here the largeſt menage that Lever 22 
| | 8 en. 
Mr'N AOR. 2. %. [H, and d.! A 
medicine that promotes the flux of the 
eee, F. .: ; | 


| 


n 


MEN 


have nothing preſent to entertain us: It i like theoſe 


food, on which they may ruminate, when their pre- 
ſent paſtu E Addiſon, 
2, Exemption from oblivion. | 
That ever-living-man of memory, 


 Shakfpeare. 


Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk'd 
Ho firſt this world, and face of things, began, 
Aud what, before thy memory, was done, Milton 
4. Memorial; monumental record, | 
| Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours: 
I pr'yithee put them off, 1 Shakſpeare. 
A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines; . + 
The mourning ſiſters weey in wat' Ty ſigus. Addiſon. 
5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe. 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel fo convince, 
That memory, the wardet of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. | * Shakſpeare, 
Mex. The plural of max. 
_ Wits live obſcurely, men know not how; or die 
obſcurely, nen mark not when. -  Aſcham-. 
For mer, there are to be conſidered the valour and 
number: the old obſervation is not untrue, that the 
Spaniards valour lieth in the eye af the looker-on ; 
but the Engliſh valour lieth about the age Cheat 
| con. 
He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould en- 
tirely be conducted by the ſoldiers and mew: of war, 
4 Clarendon. 
Mz n-rue'as8R. 2. / [men and pleaſer.] 
One too careful to pleaſe others. | 
Servants, be obedient to them that are your maſ- 
ters: not with eye-ſervice, as men-pleaſers; but as 
- the ſervants of Chriſt, -doing the will of God from 
the heart. * | 
To Mrt'yacr. v. 4. [menacer, Fr.] To 
threaten; to threat. „ ö 
Whoever knew the heaveny menace fo? Shatſp. 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? 
| 1 ay Shakſpeare. 
My maſter knows not but I am gone hence, | 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 


3. Time of knowledp 


If 1 did ſtay to look on his intent. Sha!/peare. 
| From this go 
Peep'd harms that menac d him. Shakſpeare. 


hat ſhou'd he do? Twas death to go away, 
And the god menac d if he darꝰd to ftay. Dryden, 
Mx'x Ac B. 2. ſ. ¶ menace, Fr. from the verb.] 
He that would not believe the menace of God at 
firſt, it may be doubted whether, before an ocular 
example, he believed the curſe at laſt. - Brown. 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 
And the dark mehacb of the diſtant war. Hryden. 
Mru'nace. 2. / [menaceur, Fr. from ne- 
nace.) A threatener; one that threats. 
Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 


' To Mend. v. a. [emenday Lat. 
r. To repair from breach or decay. 
They gave the money to the workmen to, repair 
and mend the houſe, * © 2 Chrovicles, 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. 
The beſt ſervice they could do to the ſtate, was 
to mend the lives of the perſons who compoſed it. 


Their opinion of Wood, and his project, 


is not 


Ephefrans. | 


M'E N 


Whatever is new is unlook'd for; and ever iy 


-  mends forme, and impairs, others: and he that is 


o 


| 


| Temple. 
You need not deſpair, by the aſſiſt of his 
. to mend the weakneſs of his conſti- 
 "tution. ” | WR 
Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; |] 
| Nay, ſhow'd his faults—but when would poets | * 


„ mdnded. 
3. To help; to advance, - 
4 wn ; - % . 


* 


% 


bolpen takes it for a fortune, and be that is hurt 
e's P Bacon. 
f, to avoid ſucceſſian in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will 
thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to x 
move politiye idea of infinite duration, Locke, 
Though in ſome lands the grafs is but ſhort, yet 
it meds garden herbs. and fruit. ortimer, 
4» Fo improve; to increaſe, 
Death comes not at call; juſtice divine 
Muds not her {loweſt pace, for pray*r, or cries. 
- WS ; Miltox, 
When upon the ſands the traveller 
Sees the high ſea come rolling from afar, 
The land grow ſkort, he mendt his weary pace, 
While death behind him covers all the place. Dryg. 
e ſaw the monſter mend his pace; he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. Dryden. 
To MzxnD. v. 2. To grow better; to ad- 
vance in any good; to be changed for 
the better. . | 
Mse'x DABLE. 2dj. [from mend. ] Capable 
of being mended, A low word, 
ENDA'CITY. #./, [from mendax, Lat. 
Falſehood. : 

In this delivery there were additional endaci ien; 
for the command ment ſorbid not to touch the fruit, 
and poſitively ſaid, Ve ſhall ſurely die ; but ſhe, ex- 
tenuating, replied, Leſt ye die. 6 row”. 

Me'xDER. * [from zerd.] One who 
makes any change for the better. 

What trade art thou? A trade that I may uſe 

with a ſafe conſcience; a mender of bad ſoals, Shak. 
Me'x ISAR r. adj. [ mendicans, Lat.] Beg- 
ging; poor to a ſtate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over- much, is applicable to thoſe 
who, out of an exceſs of zeal, practiſe mortifications, 
whereby they macerate their hodies; or ta thoſe 

. who voluntarily reduce themſelves ta a poor and 
mendicant ſtate. Fidaes. 
Mz'nD1iCanT. 2. . ſmendicant, Fr.] A 
Deggar 3 one of ſome begging fraternity 
in-the Romiſh church. | 
To Mg/nD1CATE, v. a. ¶ mendico, Lat. men- 
dier, Fr.] To beg; to afk alms. 
Mzgnxpi'civy. 2. / 23 Lat. mendi- 
cite, Fr.] The life of a beggar. 
Mawos, for mende. 5 

Let her be as ſhe is: If ſhe be fair, tis the better 

for her; and if ſhe be not, ſhe has the mends in her 


' own hands. | Shakſpeare. 
Mantra. adj. [from ma or many ; meni, 
Sax, or melnie, old Fr.] 4 488 


1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of ſere 
inne 
Two menial dogs be fore their maſter preſs d; 
Thus clad, ang guarded thus, he ſeeks bis kingly 


gueſt, 5 Dryden. 
2+ Swift ſeems not to have known the 


. meaning Exhis wars: a 8 
women atiehdants perform only the - 
nial offices. | : . b Cadlies. 
Mz'x1At,#. /. One of the train of ſervants. 
Mz na'xG88. 2. / [way e.] The menin- 
ges are the two membranes that envelope 
the brain, which are called the pia mater 
and dura mater; the latier being the ex- 
terior involucrum, is, from its thickneſs, 
ſo denominated, FEEL 
Phe brain being expoſed to the air groweth fluid, 
and is thruſt forth by the contraction of the meningese 
| Ni HY e e, * Wiſeman. 
Mzno'Locy. v. .. H,; menologe, 
Fr.] A regiſter of months, 


Ia the Roman ma we find, at one time, 


thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian; 
che menolog.y ſaith they were twenty had. 2 
i N | | * 0 n ing ts 
Mzow. =. /. commonly mino, ¶ phoxi- 


ö — 


MEN 
Mi/nsat. adj, [menſalic, Lat.] Belonging 


to the table; tranſacted at table, A 
| word yet ſcarcely naturalized. 


Mz'nsTRUAL. adj.[ nenſtraal, Fr. menfiruus, 
Latin. 855 
1. Monthly; happening once a month; 
laſting a month. IK 
She turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving in 
her\men/frual ord, and enjoys night and day alter- 
nately, one day ofher's being equal to fourteen days 
and nights of our's. | Bentley. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. {m-enſiruenx, 
French. 
The diflents of the menffrual or ſtrong waters hin- 
der the incorporation, as well as thaſe of the _— 
Bacon. 
Me'xsTRUOus. adj. | renſtrurt, Lat.] 
1. Having the catamenia. ** 
12525 O thou of late belov'd, 


Now like a nenſtruout woman art remov'd. Sandys. 
2. Happening to women at certain times. 

Many, from being women, have proved men at 

the firſt point of their #exffruozs eruptions. Brown. 

Me'nsTRUUM. 2. /. | This name probably 


in the preparation of diſſolvents.] 

All liquors are called menſtruumt which are uſed 
as diſſolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients 
by infuſion, decoction. Quincy. 

Enquire what is the proper menfruum to diſſolve 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not upon the 
other, and what ſeveral menſtrun will diſſolve any 

metal. . Bacon: 


by reaſon of their exceſſive denſity, ſeem to refi 
almoſt all the light incident on their firſt ſuperficies, 
unleſs by ſolution in menſtruumis they be reduced into 


parent. 2 of 317 Fr. 
MeNSURABIULITY. z. f. menſurabilite, Fr. 
2 Capatity of being meaſured, * 


Me'nsURABLE. 44. I menſura, Lat.] Mea- 
ſurable; that may be meaſured. | 
We meafure our time by law” and not by nature. 
The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and not 
- eafily menſurable, and the months unequal among 
themſelves, and not to be meaſared by even weeks or 
ee : : Holder. 
Me/nsuRAL, adj, {from nenſura, Lat.] 
Relating to meaſure, WY 
7oMg'nsURATE.D, a.[from menſura, LA) 


thing, 


> airing, CENT | 

After giving the menſuration and argurhentation 
of Dr. Cumberland, it would not have been fair to 
| have ſuppreſſed thoſe of another prelate. Arbuthnor. 
Mzt'NTAL. adj, [mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat.] 


| 
Converſation either mental or megſal. Clarifa. 


was derived from ſome notion of the old 
chymiſts about the influence of the moon 


White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, which, 


very ſmall particles, and then they become tranſ- 


Io meaſure; to take the dimenſion of any | 


Mensvra'tiION,», / from men ſurn, Lat. 
The act or practice of meaſuring ; reſult | 


4 


4 


| 


Intellectual ; exiſting in the mind, 


What a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth? How big imagination + 
Moves in this lip? To the dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. ; 


by 


Spakfpeare, 


So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, © * 


Ln to the inmoſt ſcat of mental fight, * 
That Adam now eoforc'd to gloſe his tyes, 
Sunk down and all his ſpirits decame entranc'd. 


| | | Million. qt 
The metaphor of "taſte would not have been ſo || 


general, had there not been a conformity between 

dhe mental taſte atid · that ſenſitive taſte that affects 
the te. ! ($445: M6 13 Addiſon. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when | 


the mind was without thoſe principles ; for where: |. 


"the ideas are not, there“ cas be no knowledge, no 
aſſent, no mental or verbal propoſitions about om: 


be kiodly talk'd, at leaſt three. RO 
n 
Vor. II. 


— FER 


rms, and mental ports. Prior. 


| 


——_— 


| 


| 


| 


Sa. 
* 


| Me'xCanTILE. adj. Trading; commer- 


' 


N. 


| Me'xTiON, 2. . { mention, Fr. mentio, Lat.] 


To Me'nTio N. D. a, [ mentionner, Fr, from 


Mzen1'tICaL. adj. [mephitis, Lat.] III- 


| | ; ati. 
Me'RCAT, 2. fo L merratus, Lat.] Market ; | 


M:'scaTuRE, nf; [mercatu#a, Lat.] The 
Nee of buying and ſelling. ; 


| [| 8 ” 
R „ o 988 
E RCENARINESS, #, /. [from mertenayy.]; | - coalts'of eln At cr dre cf ee e to 
» f Arbatbnot. 


Thoſe iaward repreſentations of ſpirit, though, 
love, and hatred, are pure and men ideas, belong - 
ing to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe 
in them, . Watts, 

MENTALLY, adv. [from mental.) Intel- 
lectually ; in the mind; not practically or 
externally, but in thought or meditation. 


If we conſider the heart the firſt principle of life, 
and mentally divide it into its conſtituent parts, we 


find nothing but what is in any muſcle of the body. | 


Bentley. 


1. Oral or written expreſſion, or recital of 
any thing, 
Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Gene/fs. 
The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his laws 
rather with the mention of ſome particular acts of 


kindneſs, than by reminding mankind of his ſeverity, | 


: 4 0 gers. 
2, Cur ſory or incidental nomination, 


Haply mention may ariſe 
Of ſomething not unſeaſonable w aſk. Milton. 


the noun.] To write or expreſs in words 

or writing. 6 x 

I will »rention the loving kindneſſes of the Lord, 

and the praiſes of the Lord. IHaiab. 
Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in 

their families, 1 Chronicles. 
All his tranſgreſſions ſhall not be mentioned. Exe. 


Joys a 
Then ſweet, now ſad to men ion, through dire change | 


Befall'n us, unforeſeen, unthought of. Milton. 
No more be mentioned then of violence | 
Agaiaſt ourſelves, and wilful Barrenneſs. MM7/corr. 


favoured ; ſtinking. 

Mephitical exhalations are poiſonbus or noxious 
ſteams iſſuing out of the moth, from what cauſe 
ſoever. * Quincy. 

Mera'cious, adj, [ meracus, Lat.] Strong; 
racy. 
Mr ABLE. adj, [mercor, Lat.] To be 
ſold or bought. „ 
Me/RCANTANT:; 2. ſ. [ mercantante, Ital.] 
This word in Shalſpeare ſeems to ſignify 
a foreigner, or foreign trader. 
What is he? » 
— A mercantaitt, or elſe a pedant; | 
1 know not what but formal in apparel. Shakſpeare, 


cial ; relating to traders, 


+ The expedition of the Argonauts was partly >, 


eantile, partly military, Arbuthnot.. 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military 
or mercantle lifes let proſperous or adverſe fortune 
call him to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe, till 
let him carry on his knowledge, and the improve- | 
ment of his ſoul. 8 


trade. | | 

With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Savi- 
our removed the exchange, and drove the mercat 
out of the temple. . | Spratt, 


Venality ; reſpe& to hire or reward. 

To forego. the pleaſures of ſenſe,,and undergo the 
hardſhips that attend a holy life, 8 weh a kind of 
mercenarineſs, as none but a reſigned, believing ſoul 


* 


Actions. | nee 
ME RCENARV. 24%. [merecnaire, Fr. 


_ mercenarius, Lat.] 


2 


is likely to be guilty of if fear itfelf, and even the 
fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable motive of men's 


q 


qq vod. 


MER 


2. Too ftudions of profit; acting only for 


hire. 

. The appellation of fervant imports a mercenary 
temper, and denotes ſuch an one as makes his re- 
ward both the ſole motive and meaſure of his obe- 
dience. a South, 

*T'was not for nothing I the crown refign'd ; 
I ſtill muſt own a mercenary mind. Dryden. 
Mz'xcenary. u. . [mercenaire, Fr.] A 


hireling ; one retained or ſerving for pay. 


He a poor merrenary ſerves for bread; 
For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sandyr. 


MERC ER. . J. [mercier, Fr.] One who 
ſells ſilks. | 


The draper and mercey may meaſure religion as 
they pleaſe, and the weaver caſt her upon what loom 
he pleaſe, | Howel, 

Me'RCERY, 2. / [mercerie, Fr. from mer- 
cer:] Trade of mercers ; traffick of ſilks, 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ſtreet 
and Cheapſide into Paternoſter- row and Fleet-ſtreet. 


- "Grant. 
To Mr'RCHAND. v. 2. [merchander, Fr.] 
To tranſact by traffick. . 


Ferdinando merchanded with France for the re- 
ſtoring Rpuſſiglion and Perpignan, oppigaorated to 
them. Bacon. 

Ma'schANDIs E. 3. % I marchundiſe, Fr.] 
1. Traffick; commerce; trade. 

If a ſon, that is ſeat by his father about merchtnr., 
diſe, ful into ſome ſewd action, his wickedneſs, by 
your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon his father. Sp. 

If he pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou haſt 
forgiven nothing: it is erebandiſe, and not forgive 
neſs, io reſtore him that does as much as you can re- 
quire. 8 8 Taylor. 

2. Wares; any thing to be bought or fold, 

Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden batk 
With precious merchandife, ſhe forth doth lay. Sp-x/. 

Thou ſhalt not ſell her at all for money ; chou 


ſhalt not make merchandiſe of her. Deuteronomy. _ 


As for any erehandiſe you have bought, ye ſhall 
have your return in merchandiſe o in gold. Baton. 
So active a people will always have money, whiltt 
they can fend What merchandiſes they pleaſe to Mex 
ico. N n TS. Addiſon . 
To MRCRANDISE. TY, ts To trage ; to 
traffick; to exerciſe commerce, 

The Phenicians, of whoſe exceeding Merchare 
diſing we read ſo much in ancient hiſtories were 
Canaanites, whole very name ſignifies merchants, 

* 


Brerewood, 


Mr'achaxr. 2. /. L marchand, Fr.] One 

who trafficks to remote countries. f 

France hath flaw'd the league, and hath Attach'd 

Our merchants goads at Boutdeaux, Shakſpeere, 

The Lord hath given a commandment againſt the 
merchant city to deftroy the ſtrong holds thereof. 


The moſt celebrated merchants in the world were 


ſituated in the iſland of Tyre. Addiſon. 


e a merchant. 


Mze'xCHANTL Ys 14 from merchant: | 


Me'sCHANTLIKE, 

1 | . Ainſeuortbh. 

M'adkARNT-MAN. . . I nerabam and 
man.] A ſhip of trade. 


Pirates have fair winds and a calm ſea, when the 


juſt and peaceful mere hant. nian hath them. Taylor. 
In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the ſouthern 


- Haly, | 
ERCHANTABLE: 'adf, [mercabilis, Lat. 


from merchant Fit to de bought or - 


ſold, 


Why they placed this intention in the beaver, be« 
, fide the medical and merchaxtalle. cor 


e. commodity of 
caſtot, or parts congeived to be bitten away, might 
be the ſagacity of that animal. Brown. 


| N | Mre'sciaBLre. a/. from mercy.] This 
1. Venal; hired; ſold for money. e | of 11 
Many of our princes, woe the bin A | 6555 in Spenſer bgnifies ere ; Not 
Lie drown'd, and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Sal. ed, TOO or Aa WF WL RE 
Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, beingg -  Novght but well mought him beyghts 
merely mercenary, did oafily incline do the ſtrongeſt. He is ſo meek, wiſe, merciable, | 
52 * 4. 


And With bis word 1 isconrenable;Sprnſer, | 


* 
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* 5 Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere, more |. 


4 


+. 


Mun c12v1, adj. [mercy and full.) Com- 


"04 thee, + ö , 


Me'xcifulnzss. . / [from merciful, | | 


"Me'xc1LEs8NE$s, #. fo [from aueh. 


1. Formed under the influencewf Mercury; 


- -aQtive ; ſprightly. N 

: I know the Raye of 's leg; this is his hand, 
Mis foot mercurial, his martial thigh @® 
The brawns of Hercules. | Shakfpeare. 


i his Own part, if at any time He chanced to be out. 


the pathetick part. e Str. 
2. Conſiſting of quickſilver: as, e e 
medicines. | 


Mencvnirica'rion, ad; [from mercury.] k 
b 


2 0 of mixing any thing with quick- 
fee. Wy | * | 
Tall the ways of hrercarification, © _ Boyle. | 


- the water in which mercury is boiled * effect. 


ME R 


paſſionate; tender; kind; unwilling to 
puniſh ; willing to pity and ſpare. 
Be merciful, O Lord, unto dg = thou haſt 


| teronomy. 
b m — 7 
is providence, and on him ſole 
Merciful over all his works; with good 
Still overcoming evil. by Milton, 


Msz'xcrtyulLy. adv. from apa. 
Tenderly; mildly ; with pity ; wit 
_ compaſſion, LOST g ; 
Make the true uſe of thoſe affligions which his 
hand, mercifully ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay upon 
. ; Aiterbury. 1 


Tenderneſs; willingneſs to ſpare. 

The bapd chat abe knit all theſe excellencies 
together is x kind mercifubneſs to ſuch a one, as is 
in his ſoul devoted to ſuch'perfeRions; Sidney. 

. Uſe the means ordinary and lawful, among which 
_ mercifulneſt and liberality is one, to which the pro- 
miſe of ſecular wealth is moſt n hed 1 
* | 8 1 N 4 mond. 
Mx'ACIL ESS. adj.. [from mercy.] Void of 
22 z Pitileſs ; hardhearted; cruel ; 
vere. | Hs 44 
luis mother mercileſs, 
Moſt mercile/+ of women Wyden hight, 
Her other ſon faſt ſleeping did oppreſs, 
And with moſt cruel — * murdered * 


; er, 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not . | 
Think not their rage ſo deſperate t'eſſay 


An element more mercile/+ than they. Denbam. 
What God fo mean, | 
90 mercileſs a tyrant to obey } ! Dryden. 


Whatever ravages a mercileſs diſtemper may com- 


_ mit, ſhe ſhall have one man as much her admirer. 

as ever, 385 | „ Pope. 
The torrent mereileſti imbibes 

__ "Commiſſians, perquiſites, and bribes. Swift. 


Me'nc1LESSLY, adv, 


5 


from mercile/;.] In 
'a manner void of 2 * S 


„ „ 
Mzzcvu's1al. adj, {mercurialic, Lat.] 


| 


This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make 
Bacon. 


gnerant, and leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling on 


ME'RCURY. 2. % [mercarizs, Lat.] 


met. $46 5 Hill. 
The tall of animals and mercury kill worms; and 


10 
1 a . his footſtool : it was from hence that God 


M E R 
eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which, when eulti- a 
vated in a garden, it greatly excels. Hill. 
Mercury's finger. u. /. ¶ bermodactylus, 
Lat.] Wild ſaffron. {PB 
ME'RCY. 3. /. [ merci, Fr. contracted from 
n Lat. ] | 
1, Tenderneſs; goodneſs; pity ; willing- 
neſs to ſpare and ſave ; clemency ; mild- 
neſs ; unwillingneſs to puniſh. 
Oh heav'n have mercy on me! 
—1 ſay, amen, ; 
And have you mercy too? | Shakſpeare, 
Mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
It 9 as the gentle rain from heav'n, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd ; -1 
It bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. Shak. 
Thou, O God, art gracious, longſuffering, and in 
mercy ordering alt. Wiſdom. 
Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to 
ſome; examples of mercy for comfort to others: the 
one res fear, and the other love. Bacon. 
heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 
Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel. ; 
We adore his undeſerved mercy towards us, that 


* 


; 


he made us the chief of the viſible creation, Ben!/ey. 
2. Pardon, * ' | 
| | "T were a paper loſt, 
As offer d mercy is. © © Shaſſpeare. 
| - Cry mercy lords, 


I cry thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpecting 
a friar of the leaf Shoes h N | 5. 1. 

3. Diſcretion ; ꝓower of acting at pleaſure, 
I | i Condition! | 

| at condition can a treat | 
I the 3 ee 5 ; * Shak oy: 

The moſt autheatick record of ſo ancient a family 

2 lie at the mercy of eyery infant who _ a 


ö 


A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while — 4: 


thing is denied him ; and when the lady ceaſes to be 
cruecly ſhe is, from the next moment, at his 5276 
| 8 . wi t. 
Mer cy-SEAT. 2. J. [mercy and ſeat.] 
The merey- ſeat was the covering of the ark of the 
covenant, in which the tables of the Jaw were depo- 
ſited : it was of gold, and at its two ends were fixed 
the two cherubim, of the ſame metal, which with 
their wings extended forwards, ſeemed to form a 
throne for the majeſty of God, who in ſcripture is 
reſented as ſitting between the cherubim, and the 


gave his oracles to Moſes, or to the high prieſt that 
conſulted him. 195 
Make a mercy-ſcat of = Id. * Exodus, 
Mzxe,"adj. [merxs, Lat.] That or chis 
only ; fel and nothing elſe; this only. 
Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your will | 


"Of your mere own. Shakſpeare. 
' Thavegngag'd myſelf ts a dear friend, | 

; Engap'd my Bend ds his mere enemy, | 
To my 8. * Shak re. 


The mere Iriſh were not admitted to the benefit 

of the laws of England, until they had purchaſed. 

charters of denization. Davies on Iteland. 

From mere ſucceſs nothing can be concluded in 
favour of any nation upon whom it is beſtowed. 

| * F | Aiterbury. 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 
To ſerve mere engines to the-ruling mind. Pape. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heav'n 
Seclude their boſom ſlaves, meanly poſſeſs d 


That you have ta'en a tardy ſluggard here. Shakſp. | 


Calmet. | 


l 


j 


| 


; 


2 


Ne kuthuo. Of a mere, lifeleſs violated form. Thomſon. 0 
2, Sprightly qualities. ene, Mans or Mer, in the beginning, middle, 
Tus the mercury of man is fix'd, #1. or end, ſignify the ſame with the Saxon 
3 8 — uy wk his nature  mix's 3 | mene, à pool or lake. ith Gibſon. 
— | And in ese iet tel body ace with mind. * Pope, | Mx. 2. /+ Le, Bax. lerne: 
3. A newe-paper; fo called from Mercury, 9 1; Lagers. 7 alafhe pooþ of 2 
_ - the intelligedter of the gods. Ainſcvorib. b . 8 Flee 
4 It is wage ee en to the: | Fant on dogater bent ge eee 
* carriers of news and 2 FUN SKY : The m . is to blame: but it | 
Mz'zeuny., #. / [mercurialis, Lat.] A |! is che unjuſt judge that is the capitab remover of land- 
r Sad marks, who defineth amiſs of lands. Baca. 
| *Herdmercwry is of an emollient nature, and is Mu'szLY-odv: {from mere.} Simply; only; | 


L 


MER 
thus and no other way ; for this and for 
no other end or purpoſe. 
Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the 
uſe thereof had been merely and only myſtical. Ho-4, 
The external manners of laments 
Are merely (hadows to the unſeen grief, 
That ſwells with filence in the tortur'd ſoul. Shat/p, 
It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant 
in ſuch diverſions as are merely innocent, and have 


nothing elſe to recommend them, Addi ſan. 
Above a thouſand bought his almanack merely to 


find what he ſaid againſt me. Swift, 
Prize not your lite for other ends 

Than merely to oblige your friends. Swift, 

MERETRYICIOUS. - adj. [meretricins, 


meretrix, Lat.] Whoriſh ; ſuch as is 
practiſed by proſtitutes ; alluring. by falſe 
ſhow. | 1 
; ur degenerate underſtandings have ſuffered a ſad 
divorce from their deareſt object, defile themſelves 
with every meretricious ſemblance, that the variety 
of opinion preſents them with. Glanvill:, 
Not by affected, meretricious arts, 
But rift harmonious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcommon, 
MzgeTaI'ciousLY. adv. (from meretri- 
cious.] Whoriſhly ; after the manner of 
whores. | 
MEexeTRI'CIOUSNESS, 2. /. [from meretri- 
cious.) Falſe allurement like thoſe of 
ſtrumpets. | | 
We! DIAN. 2. J. I meridien, Fr. meridies, 
* 4 | 
1. Noon; midday. 


He promis'd in his Eaſt a glorious race, 


No funk from his meridian, ſets apace. Dryden. 
2. The line drawn from north to ſouth, 


which the ſun croſſes at noon. 
The true meridlan is a circle paſſing through the 
poles of the world, and the zenith or vertex of any 
place, exactlydividig; the eaſt from the weſt. Brow, 
The ſun or moon, age er. our idea repre. 
ſents bigger than when on the meridian, ” Water, 
3. The particular place or ſtate of any thing. 
All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns 
of this life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof; 
they are ſuch as will be of little uſe to a ſeparate ol. 
| Ce. 
The higheſt point of glory or power. 
. I've — d the higheſt point of all — greatneſs, 
And from that full meriJian of my glory 


I hafte now to my ſetting. _ Shakſpeare, 
Your full majeſty at once breaks forth Jn 

the meridian of your reign. 4 Waller, 

MzRr1'D1AN, adj. 7:26 


1. Being at the point of noon. 
Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes ſad; : 
Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full *x7 > Tam 
Which now it high in bis meridan tow'r. Milton. 

2. Extended from north to ſouth, 
Compare the meridiax line afforded by magneti- 
cal n with * mathematically drawn, obſerve 
the variation of the needle, or its declination frora 
* the true meridian line. B Boyle, 
3+ Raifed to the higheſt poĩnt. Wu Ls 
MeRt'DION AL. adi. | meridional, Kr.] 

1. Southern 4 + ba 


15 In the ſouthern. coaſt of Ameriea and Afrie i, the 


ſduthern point varieth toward the land, as being diſ- 
poſed thats way by the meridional or proper bemiſ- 
Phere. „ Brown, 
2, Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 
All offices that require beat, as kitchens, ſtillato- 
ries, and ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. Morton. 
MzR1D10NA'LITY. 5 / [from meridional). | 
Poſition in the ſouth ; aſpect toward the 
ſouth. _ . =. 
Mznx1'DIONALLY. edv. [from meridional. | 
In the direction of the meridian. ' 
The Jews, not willing tolie as theit temple ſtood, 
da place their bed from north to'fouth, and delight 
832 


% 


o 


4. 


MER 


MERIT. 1. /. rhe Lat. merite, Fr.) 
1. Deſert; excellence deſerving honour or 


reward. 
She deem'd I well deferv'd to die, ; 
And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden, 
- Roſcommon, not more learn than good, 
With manners gen tous as bis noble blood; 
To him the wit of N 1 Rome was ys 
dev'ry author's merit but his own. c pe. 
11 8 She valu'd nothing leſs 5 
Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 
That merit ſhovld be chiefly plac'd 
Ia judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte, 
2, Reward deſerved, 
Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, | 
Which thou from Mahomet didſt greatly gain, 
While bold affertar of reſiſtleſs truth, 4 
Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintain. _ Prior. 
3. Claim; right; character with reſpect to 
deſert of good or evil. 8 
Vou have the captives; uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merits and our —_— | 
May equally determine. ' Shakſpeare. 
As I am ſtudious to promote the honour of my na- 
tive country, I put Chaucer's merirs to the trial, by 
turning ſome of the Canterbury Tales into our lan- 
guages ; Dryden. 
When a point hath been well examined, and our 
own judgment ſettled, aſter à large ſurvey of the 
merits of the cauſe, it would be a weakneſs to con- 


Swwifr. 


tinue fluttering. Watts, 
Te Marr. v. 4. {meriter, Fr. 
1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim 
any thing as deſerved, BESS 
Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th' infernal empire. Milton. 


A man at beit is uncapable of merit/ng any thing 
from God. 5 5 South. 
2, To deſerve; to earn: it is uſed gene- 
rally of good, but ſometimes of ill. 

Whatſocver jewels I have wrerited, I am ſure 1 
Have received none, unleſs experience be a jewel; that 
1 have purchaſed at an infinite rate, $ 

"If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 

Who merited the firſt rewards, and fame? Dryden. 


MzxtTo'grous. adj, [meritoir#, Fr. from 
merit.) Deſerving of reward; high in 
deſert. ! g ö 
I nſtead of fo great and meritortaur a ſervice, in 
bringing all the Iriſh to acknowledge thek ing for - 


their liege, they did great hurt. Spenſer. a f . 
"IG war that hath ſuch a foundation ige — Ling _ enen 3 
de reputed juſt, but holy and mer/torious. IN yen 8 7 * F 
Sufficient means of redemption and ſalvation, by MERRY. ach. 0 | 


the ſatisfaRtory and meritorious death and obedience 
-of the incarnate Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God 
Vleſled for ever. | Sandrſon. 
This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt | 
meritorigus charity, which we can practiſe. AddTſor. | 
Mezxrrto'zx1ovsL v.adv.[from meritorjons. 
In Tuch a manner as to deſerve reward, 
He carried himſelf weritgrioz/ly in foreign em- 
„ in time of the — which held up 
Amis eredit among the patriots, * Walton. 
MzniTO'rIousN es. 4. J. {from nente. 
ria. ] The act or fate of deſerying w 
was a full perſua on of che h menitor- 
; — *g. did; . there Was * 
olf God to ground it u conſequently it was 
not conſeienoe. 28 14+ © Bouth, 
| Mu'niror. „ , [ofcilfam, Lat,] A kind 
of pax. Ainſworth, 
N . Jo A kind of hawk. 3 
E. i ing over to old age his cou deli 4 
. "ny followi = — 8 
MRNMAID. 2% fe, the den and mais, 
A A fea woman; an animal with a woman's 
head and fiſh's tail. W 
III don more ſailots chan the mermaid ſhall. 
. * 4 * | 9 Y "Shalſpeare, 
{ Thou remembreſt, | 15 


0 Since once I fat upon a promontory, j 


I 


of : - 
* 5 ol 


bakſpeare. | - 


MER 


fiſh. | 


airily ; cheerfu] 
gayety ; with laughter, 


When men come to borrow of your 
approach ſadly, and go away merrily, 


* 


3 ting, and ſport, and play, 

For 'tis Oriana's nuptial day. 

Mze'RRIMAKE, . /. [merry and 
feſtival; a meeting for mir 
pranks, *® 


Or ſummer ſhade, under the 
But when he ſaw her gibe, and toy, 
Herdalliance he deſpiſed. 


jovial, 


Who when they heard that piteous 
have 3 moved much laughter 
ol ſerving God. 


Of riot and ill. managed merriment. 
M'kRIN Ess. . 
merry diſpoſition, 


y drank and were merry with 


1. $f an loudly cheerful ; gay of heart. 


*F 


Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, 
incline the company intd which they come to be ſad 
of a jovial na- 
che company to be merry and cheerful. 

” Bacon, 


and ill-diſpoſed ; and others that are 
ture, dodilpe 


Man is the n ie of the creation; all 


above and below him are ſerious, 
2. Cauſing laughter. | 


roſperous. 

lla my ſmall pinnace I can ſail, 
\Contemning all the bluſt'ring roary | 
And running with a merry gale, , 


Wich friendly ſtars my ſafety ſeek, 


. Within ſome little winding creek, 
And ſee the ſtorm aſhore. 


® They trod the 
into the houſe of their God. 
A fox 'ſpy'd a bevy of jolly, go 
making merry, over a diſh of pullets, 
Muzay-a'nDrEW, 2. J. A 
zany; a r ing. 


le would be a 


And heard a mermaid on u dolphin's bak 


1 
4 Fe 


Uttering ſuch duleet and harmoniovs breath, | 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong, Shatſpeare. 
Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not to hear 
The mermaids ſongs, which ſo his men did pleaſe, 
That they were all perſuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the ſhip and leap into the ſeas ? 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a Mermaid: 
Horace his monſter, with woman's head above and 
fiſhy extremity below, anſwers the ſhape of the 
ancient ſyrens that attempted upon Ulyſſes, Brown, 
MrrxMaid's TRUMPET, 2. /. A kind of 


Me'RRILY, adv, LI merry.) 
y; With mirth ; with 


Merrily, merrily, (hall we live now, | 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough, Sat. 


A paiſan of France thinks of no more than his 
coarſe bread and his onions, his canvaſs clothes and 
wooden ſhoes, labours contentedly on 3 days, 
and dances or plays merrily on holidays. 


Thenot now his the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for (+ _— „ 
ked hay. Spenſer. 
The knight did oF forbear, 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, | 


And paſs the bounds of modeſt werrimake, 
To MEe'&RIMAKE, v. 4. To feaſt; to be 


* 
With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight _ 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night, 
&RRIMENT. . / | from merry. ] Mirth; 
gayety ; cheerfulneſs ; laughter. 


In haſte forſook their rural werriment. Fairy 
A number of merriments and jeſts, wherewith they | 


Methought it was the ſound 
. [from merry. ] Mirth ; 


vine languiſheth, all the merry hearted ſigh. 


You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile fault 
Io of her brothers were condemn d to death; 
d made a merry jeſt, Shakſpeare, 


To nale Mixx. To junket; to be 
pes and made merry, and went 


ping uenches 


l l te ſman becauſe he is a bufſven 3 
as if there went no more. to the making of a coun» | 


Davies, 


Ainſworth. 
Gayly ; 


maſters, they 
Shakſpeare, 


— 


emple, 


Granville, 
make. | A 
th; merry 


and gearey 


Fairy Quecn. | 


Gay. 


ſtrained voice, 
Nueen, 


at our manner 
Hesl er. 


Milton. 


im. Genefis, 


Lalab. 


diſon, 


- 


| 
4 
1 * 
; | 
; 


E 


T. 


2 


jovial. 


1 


Jud 6. 

L' Eftrange. 
buiToon'; a 
Ls 


I 


MES 
fellor than the faculties of a merry-ardrew or tumb- 


L' Eftrangt, 


er, 
The firſt who made the experiment was a menyy« 


andrew, Spectator. 
Me/RavTHOUGHT. . /. [merry and 
thought. | A forked bone on the body 
of ws ; ſo called becauſe boys and girls 
pull in play at the two ſides, the longeſt 
part broken off betokening priority of 
marriage. oN 

Let him not be breaking merrythoughty under th 
table with my couſin, Echard, 


M e:'z810N, 2. /. merfio, Lat.] The act of 


Mrsz'egMS, imperſonal verb. [me and 
ſeems, or it ſeems to me for this wofd it 
is now too common to uſe met bints or 
methought, an ungraminatical word.] I 
think; it appears to me. 
Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries ; g 
Yet there, me/eems, I hear her finging loud. Sidney, 
Mejeem'd by my fide a royal maid, 
Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. Sper/er, 
To that general ſubjection of the land meſeems 
that the cuſtom or tenure can be no bar nor impeach · 
meat. p HSiͤpenſer. 
MessnT#'r1CK. adj, {meſenterigue, Fr. 
from meſentery.] Relating to the meſen- 


tery, | | 
They are carried into the glands of the meſentery, 
receiving a fine lymph from the lymphatick ducts, 
which dilutes this chylous fluid, and ſcours its con- 
taining veſſels, which, from the meſenterlet glands, 
unite in large channels, and” paſs ditectly into the 
common receptacle of the no Cheyne, 


ME'SENTERY. 2. /. { pigurigeer; agen 
tere, Fr.] That round which the guts are 
8 8 1 

When the chyle paſſet meſentery, i 
is mixed with a 3 87 1. 

MrsrRA Tk. z. /. [( uνοαοννjẽ]t "—_ e. 
Fr, analogy requires it meſaraich, ]* Be. 
longing to the meſentery, , _. 

It taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 


inconvertible portion into the ſiege. Bruun. 
The moſt ſubtle part of the chyle paſſeth immedi- 
ately into the blood by the abſorbent veſſels of the 
guts, which diſcharge themſelves, into the meſeraick 
vein FA „ Axrbutbnot. 
ESH, * l nagſcbe, Dutch; mache, old 
Fr. it were therefore better written, as it 
is commonly pronounced, -a/>.J The 
interſlice of a net; the ſpace between the 
threads of a net. 3 
The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, 
thorough which the ſhoal of pilchard pafling, teave 
many behin&entanyled in the mea/bes. 
Such a hare is madneſs the youth, to * the 
ebe of good counſel the cripple. © re. 
He ſpreads hi ſubtle nets from ſight, 


* 


The larks that in the meſhes light, 


With all their mouths the nerves the ſpirits 


Theſe all the channel'd fibygs ev ry way, 
For motion and ſenſation, ſtill convey: 


The greateſt 


ion of th* arterial blood, 7 
By the cloſe ſtructure of the 2 wichſtood, > 
Whoſe narrow meſbes op the groſſer flood. 
| * * "Blackmore, 


To MzsH. v. a. {from the noun, ] To catch 
in *. on Ag ber 2 M 
be flies by chance met in her 
By the bright — — 4 | 2 75 WET... 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 
They ſolike dia ſhone . Dr tou. 
Mr'sh v. adj. from 108. | Reticulated ; 
of network, - | + » 


Some build his houſe, but thence his iſſue barre, 
Some make his me/by bed, but reave bis reſt.Carew, 
Caught in the mG/ey ſnare in vain theyibeat 
Their idle wings. KF 3 W 


o. 


* 


7 15 P 2 


* * 4 
* N 54 
* 6 

7 


ſinking, or thruſting ovet head. Ainſw. 


mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the 


Carew. 


With twinkling glaſſes to betra . 


rink, 
Which through the cells of rhe fine trainers dak; | 


* — 


MzsO MEL as. 2. J. 


Mr'ss aB. . 4 
"FN nin 


25 d the king, with an accdunt of what he heard and 


« 


* 


n 


or rather "corruptedly pronounced for 
miſcellane. See MasLIx.] Mixed corn: 
as, wheat and rye. | 
What reaſonis there which ſhould but induce, and 
there fore much leſs enforce, us to think, that care 
of old diſſimilitude between the people of God and 
the heathen nations about them, was any more the 
cayſe of forbidding them to put on garments of ſun- 


dry tuff, than of charging them withal- not to ſow | 
Hooker. ' 


their fields with mein. 
If worke for the threſher ye mind for to have, 
Of wheat and of me//in unthrefhed go ſave. Tuſfſer. 


Iz80Leu'CyYS. 2. . [r .] A 
precious ſtone, black, with a ſtreak of 
white in the middle. 


and apiyy@-,] The logarithms of tlie 
coſines and tangents, ſo denominated by 
Kepler. wy Hlarrit. 
N 5 [pro eidg.] A pre- 
cious ſtone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the midſt. Bailey. 
Ms's 716. 2. / Ee 1 for 
riſe; meſpris, Fr.] Contempt; icorn. 
1 1 4 — much 3 yet ts choſe 
But bear the rigour of his bold me/ſpiſe, _ 
And thence him forward led, him further N _ 
Fo pen er. 
Mess. . /. [mes, old French; meſo, lta- 
lian; miſſus, Latin; mes, Gothick; 
meye, Saxon, adiſh,] A diſh; a quan- 
tity of food ſent to table together. 
The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full f before you. Shakſpeare. 
$4 No your traveller, 
- He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shakſp. 
T had as lief you ſhould tell me of i 7 of por- 


. . kſpeare. 
Herbs and other _y meſſes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſe Milton. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their 


palates, they might have changed meſes. 
Pa * a wavy A Piety. 
From him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a me/e almoſt as it came in. FP, Pope. 


To Mzss, v.#% To eat; to : 
[meſſages Fr.] An er- 


rand; any 
to be told to a 1 1 5 
„ She doth diſpla 5 
The gate with pearls i wry bo. wh 
TRrough which her words ſo wife do make their 
* Way : ' 

To hear the meſage of her gentle ſpright. Spenſer, 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, | 
Do a fair mef/age to his kingly ears. 

She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
* wond'rous virtues ; ſometimes from her eyes 


Gently. haſt thou cold 
Thy meſſage, which might elſe in telling 
And in performing end us, þ 
Let the miniſter be low, his intereſt inco 


the meſſenger. 


| who carries an errand; one who comes 
-from another to a third; one who brings 
an account or foretoken of any thing ; a 
harbinger; a forerunner, © 
Came runging in, much like à man diſmaid, 


You grey lines, | 
eloudo, ate meſſengers 
he earl diſpatehed aweſfengers one after anotber 


to ſtay ſci 


believed he ſaw, and yet thought not fit 
. . ; 95 Clarendon. 


an anſwer 


7 


Dic. 
Maso'LocAxiT HMS. . / [pic®-, %, 


] 


Nee 
8 committed to another 1 ETAL. ». / 
$4 Ii. A firm, heavy, 


a Shakſpeare. g 


I did receive' fair ſpeechleſs meages, Shakſpeare. [ 


nigera- | 
7 bi, 8 will ſuffer eil ſake; 2 meſſage | 
will ſtil} find reception accagding to the dignity of | 
e > Sort. | 


The welcome meſſage made, was ſoon receiv'd ; | 
» Tas to be with'd and hop'd, but ſcarce believ'd. | 
1 | * 


. e Dryden. 
Mz'ss2ncrs. ». . [meſſager, Fr.] One 


MET. 


Joy toueh'd the meſſenger of heav'n; he fay'd 


Entrane'd, and ail the bliſsful haunt ſurvey d. Pope. 


Anointed; the Chriſt; the Saviour of the 
world; the Prince of peace. 
Great and public oppoſition the magiſtrates made 


againſt Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when he ap- 
ared as the Maſſiab. Watts. 


E'SSTEURS. n. /. French, plural of 
 monſieur. | Sirs; gentlemen. 
Mx'ss MATE. 2. /. [meſs and mate.] One 
who eats at the ſame table. 1 
for rhaps from meſnage by miſtake 
of 3 evare-band for 25 they bein 
written alike; meſnage from 11 0 Fr. 
The houſe and ground ſet apart fo 
hold uſes. | 
Mer. The preterit and part, of meet. 


granted they can never be wrong ſo long as they 
oppoſe miniſters of ſtate. 


M TACRAMMATISM. 2. J. [pile and 


elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial 
tranſpoſition, without addition, ſubtraction, or 
change of any Wer into different words, making 
ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to the perſon 2 


1784818. 3. /. «[Greek,] In rhe- 


paſſes from one thing to anothęg · Did. 
MeTA'BOLA. #. J. [pagecom, In medi- 
cine, a change of time, air, or diſeaſe. 
MgTaca'nral. adj, [from CAT 
Belopging to the metacarpus, * Dial. 
It will facilitate the ſeparation in the joint, when 

R cut the finger from the metacarpal bone. Sharp, 


ETACA'RPUS. . ſ. [he wr, | In 
anatomy, a bone of the arm made up of 
four bones, which are joined to the 
fingers. b | Die. 
The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis; as in the 

to the metacarpus, Wiſeman. 
metal, Fr. metallum, Lat.] 
and hard ſubſtance, 
opake, fuſible by fire, and ;concreting | 


- 


as it was before, which is malleable | 
25 Nr and = of a bright, 
gloffy, littering ſubſtance where 
newly cut or — The metals are 
fix in number: 1, gold; 2. filver; 3. 
r; 4. un; 5. iron; and, 6. ; 

of which gold 


ome have added mercury or quickſilver, 
to the nu of mal,; but as it wants 


oY 


1s more properly ranked among the ſemi- 
metall. E [loaf un Hill, 
 Metallifts uſed a kind of terrace in their, veſſels 
for fining metals, that the melted me/a/ run not out. 


2. Courage; ſpirit. In this ſenſe it is 


. 


| * | 3. 1 
That fret the 


of day. Shatſp”. | 


more frequently written mettle. 
= I yy their companions Rad. ſo 5 ＋ 
met a long debate the major part carried it, 
5 E 


this Sgniearion the following 


ambiguity is founded, 
| 114 of metal he prepar d, 
Either to give blows'or to Ward; 


197 
7.6597 


— «t 


MESST AH. . / {from the Hebrew. ] The | 


Mu'ssvacs. 2. /. [mfſuagium, law latin; 


r houſe- | 


A ſet of well meaning gentlemen in England, |. 
not to be net with in other countries, take it for 


Addiſon's Freebolder, |- 


Yeappur, | 
1 or netagrammar iſu, is a diſſo- | 


lution of a name truly written into its letters, as its 


torick, a fig#re by which the orator | 


again wheh cold into a ſolid body, ſuch | 


1 MezTamo'renosts. 
Fr. Arier. 


is the heavieſt, lead the 
ſecond in weight, then ſilver, then cop. | 
r, and iron is the lighteſt except tin: 


malleability, che Criterion of metals, it | 


| Courage and flee} both of great force, n 


MET 
Marat es1s, n. J. Lerd ni.] A con. 


tinuation of a trope in one word throu gh 


— 


a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. Bail:y, 
MsgTA'LLICAL, Tad. [from metallum, 
 MaTaA'Liick, { Lat. metallique, Fr. 
Partaking of metal; containing metal; 
conſiſting of metal. 
The ancients obſerving in that material a kind ot 
metallical nature, or fuſibility, ſeem to have reſolved 
it to nobler uſe; an art now utterly loſt, Horry, 
The lofty lines abound with endlets ſtore 
Of min' ral treaſure, and metallich oar. Blackmore, 
MsTALL IF EROUS. adj. [merallum and 
fero, Lat.] Producing metals. Di#, 
MzTa'tting. adj, {from mezal.] 
1. impregnated with metal. | 
x ine waters have virtual cold in them; put 


therefore wood or clay ipto ſmith's water, and try 
whether it will not harden. Bacon, 
2. Conſiſting of metal. 
Though the quickſilver were brought to a very 
cloſe and e r cylinder, not interrupted 
by interſperſed.bubbles,, yet having cauſed the air to 
be again drawn out of the receiver, ſeveral little 
bubbles diſcloſed themſelyes. Boyle, 
'Me'rarilisT, 2. /. from metal; metallifte, 
Fr.] A worker. in metals; one killed in 
metals, | l 
Aetallifis uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels 
for fining metals, that the-metred metal run not 
out; it is made of quick lime and ox blood, Moron, 
ETALLO'GRAPHY. 2. . [metallum and 
pe. An account. or- deſcription of 
Mr“ra LLURGIST, 2. J 3 and 
ee. ] A worker in metals. 
Ms ralxuxcr. 2. /. [metallum and ier. 
The art of working metals, or ſepara- 
ting them from their ore. 1 
To Mzrauokr HOSE. v. a. [ metamefpbo- 
fer, Fr. wrrawogPiw.] To change the. 
form or ſhape of apy thing. | 
Thou, If ia, thou haſt meta mor pbos d me; 
| Made me fleglect my ſtudies, loſe my timg. SH. 
They became degenerate and meramorphoſed like 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he had the face of a 
=Y had the ou! of a beaſt. F Davies. 
im ility to conceive ſo great a prince and 
favourite ſo ſuddenly ara band into travellers, 
wich no train, was enough to make any man unbe- 
here Nis five ſenſes. | Motten. 
From ſuch rude principles our form began, 
And earth was metamorphos'd into man. Dryden. 


Je. (metamorphoſe, 


7. Fransformation ; change of ſhape. 
His whoſe oration ſtood upon a — Reaifon, 
ys was the cauſer of thismeramorphofir: Sidney. 
| . "Obſcene talk is grown ſo. common, that one 
2 we were fallen into. an age 
#orphope, and that the brutes did not _ poetically 
but really ſpeak. * Government of the Tongue. 
What ly my noble colonel inmetamerphofs ! On 
what occaſion are you transformed > Dryden. 
There are probab 92 in epic poems, 
| where ie, gods are no leſs actors than the men; but 
the leſs credible ſorts ſuch as metamerpheſes, are 
- far more rare. ; - Broome. 
2. It is applied by Harvey to the changes 
an animal undergoes, both in its forma- 
tion and growth; and by ſeveral to the 
various ſhapes ſome inſefts in particular 


| fl ape rar prin and the 


Se | "> Duincy 
eee, The dppiication of a word 
to an uſe to which; in its original im- 
port, it cannot be put! as, he bridles his 
| anger; he deadens. the ſound; the ſpring 
awakes the flowers. A me is a 


—— 


—— 


— 1 
. 


o Melde 


-  Fregar'd for bens of for ds, fdr. 


* 0 » 


mile compriſed” in # word; dhe fpring 


% 


MET 
atting in action the powers of vegeta- 
tion, which were torpid in the winter, 
as the powers of a ſleeping animal are 
excited by awak ing him: 
The work of tragedy. is on the paſſions, and in a 
dialogue; both of "them abhor ſtrong metaphors, in 


which the e delights. Dryden. 
One — and one in ſong. Pope. 


MzTaPHO'RICAL. dj. | metaphorigue, 
METAPHO'RICE. Fr. from meta- 


phor.] ; Not literal; not according to | 


the primitive meaning of the word; 
figurative. 

The words which were do' continue ; the only 
difference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical uſe. Heoler. 


MzTArHRa'sE. 2. . [ wiraqper.)] A mere 
verbal tranſlation from one language into 


another. 
This tranſlation is not fo looſe as paraphraſe, nor 
ſo cloſe as metaphraſe. 


MceTarHRA'sT. 2. /. [metaphraſte, Fr. 
poildGpern; ] A literal tranſlator ; one who 
tranſlates word for word from one lan- 
guage into another. 

MzeTArHY'SICAL.} % 

Merarhr's ick. _—_— 

1. Verſed in metaphyſicks; relating to 
metaphy licks. . 


2, In Shatſpeare it means ſupernatural or | 


preternatural. 
3 Hie thee hither, 
To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate, and meraphyſcal aid, doth ſeem 


MET 


To meaſure any diſtance by a line, apply fome 


known meaſure wherewith to metre it. 
Though gou many ways purſue 

To find their length, you'll never were the true, 

Bat thus; take all that ſpace the ſun 

> Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech, 


Me'tewanv. J. J. [nete and yard, or 
 Me'TerYarnd. F ward.] A ſtaff of a 


" Holder, 


taken, R 
A true touchſtone, a ſure metewward lieth before 
their eyes. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard, 
weight, or meaſure, iticus. 
To MaTtewesYCHoO'sE., v. a. [from ne- 
| remphychefir. To tranſlate from body to 
body. A ward not received. 
The fouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian 
affirms to be metempſychoſed, or tranſlated into the 
bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain years, for 


bones. Peacham on Blazoning. 
Merzursvcho's 18. 2. /. [pirep}oxorh. | 
The tranſmigration of ſouls from body 

to body. | 

From the opinion of metempſychoſis, or tranſmi- 
gration of the ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, 
moſt ſuitable unto their human condition, after his. 
death Orpheus the muſician became a ſwan. 

8 Brown'\, Vulgar Errours. 

Mx/rROR. 2. . I meteore, Fr. futrisga.] 

Any bodies in the air or ſky that are of 

a flux and tranſitory nature. | 

. Look'*d he or red, or pale, or ſad, or merrily? 

What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe, 

Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face? Shalſp. 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coat 


To have crown's thee Githal. © Shakſpeare. - this blazing ſtar muſt riſe upon the horizon of Ire- 
MeTArHy'sICK. % 1 [ metaphy/igae, | 2 FO 52 the liks . 
Mararurze ks. Fr. wilagurun,) | » Theſe burning fits but meteors bee. 

| Ontology ; the doctrine of the general” : Whoſe matter in thee ſoon is fpents +» 


affections of. ſubſtances exiſting. 
The mathematicks and the zerzaphyſichs, 


Thuy beauty, and all parts which axe in thee, 
Are an unchangeable firmament. Dionne. 


Fall to th vo ; Then flaming mereors, hung in air, were ſeen 
rn Years, | Ag thunders raitled through a ſky ſerene. Dryden, 
Call her the meraphy/ichs of her ſex, . ©. 5 Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, ; 
And ſay ſhe.tortures wits as-quartans ver Hung in theſkies, and blazing as Þrravell'd, _ 
Phyſicians. | Cleaveland, Till all my fires were ſpent ; and then caſt downward 
tf Gght be cauſed intromiſſion, or receiving in, | To de tod out by Calar? Dryden, 
2 of exc cies ſhould be received con- | ; 0 ae e eld 
| together, | how abſurd it is, Ariftotle un, #Y 
1 Ae may 8 og 1 thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar u meteor, 
See phyſick beg the Stagytite's defence ! © „Which did but blaze, and row, and dies Prior. 
See metaphyſicks call for aid on fenſe? Pope. FMeTeoroLO GICAL, adj, [from meteoro- 
| + The topicks of ontology or metaphyſick, are | leg.] Relating to the doctrine of 
cauſe, eſſe, Kea da, paſſion, identity, oppokition, | mes. 
15 e acjunGt, and u., | Wares! Legit. | Others are Gapfiderablein meteorological divinity, 
_ Hgore in rhetorick, wherein words, or | Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be 
letters are tranſpoſed contrary to their |, new come gueſts, or old tants in heaven, or 
natural Ge,, , e OT OY — 1 tranſcending my r 
883 Mee eren region, or whether to be ranked among celeftial 
METASTA'S16.uts 1 holes, it 5 3 \  Hewel's Vocal Foreft. 
9 1 2 MzTzor0'LoOG18T. 3. , from metcoro- 
is diſeaſe w A da aſthma; 117 wil een 
wmetaſlaſte, or tranſlation of tartarous humos f om N | in meteors, me 


bis joints to his unn. 
Mzraraks Kl. adj. [from | metatar/ac. | 
onging to the metatarſuůs. 
The bones of the toes, and part only of the me 
: bi al Sc may pe garious 3, in e's oaſe cut 
only fo uch of the foot as is diſorde . Sharp. 
M#T4TA'RSUs, z. 10 t and; raprös.] 
The middle of the foot, which is com- 
poſed. of fi nes c 
thoſe of the firſt part of he foot. Diz. 
The conjunction is called ſyuarthroſis, an In the 
FT phy the tarſus to: the meet, tx  Wifentan. 
n 1. l. Liard dir.] A trapl. 
4 Ban, 1% ee een 25 
To M erk, v. . [metior » Lat.] To mea- 


en bones connected to 
P 


 - » The meteorologiſts. obſerve, that amongſt the four 
elements which are the ingredients of all ſubluna 
creatures; there ig a notable correſpondency. Hoes) 
MtT20R0'LOGY. 2. /. [pirrage and Jin. 
The doctrine of meteors. 
la animals we deny not a natural meteorology; or 
"innate preſentation. of wind-and weather. Brown. 
MzTz'orx0 us; adj. { from moteor.] Having 
the nature of ameteors! 1 
| 8 22 | 
I To their fixt ſtation Lin bright a | 
_ The cherubim deſcended, on the Ae 1 
| 5 r | 


eee, e Pd Lap 
Ms TENA. . [from 2 A — = : 
zs, a cab hen, alatid-meger,” 

Morne # /., ith, Well, 


* 
* 


OS er —ä— Oo _ 


* {ores to reduce ip meaſures 1 
& 12 1 I divide $1 ; 3S.  @.9 Þ; XS 1 bt 
Succoth. 7 47 #4 F * oY 4 A * the Pla pot . 


ſtom meu aud gn, to glue, 


* 


* 


certain length wherewith meafures are 


b poor men to take their pennyworth out of their 
Dryden. 


4+ 


Dr 


g 


| 
nſhew 3-\|. the works of a good criuvicks. 


MET 


or medclyp, a phyſician, and Iyn, drinks 
becauſe "= is a medicinal drink.] Drink 
made of honey boiled with water and 


fermented. 
White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee, 
Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 

— Nay then two treys; and if you grow ſo nice, 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakſpeare, 
* lay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 


Merurnts. verb imperſonal, | [ me and 


ME'THOD; Hs + [ methodey Fr. wited@-, ] 


thinks. This is imagined” to be a Nor- 
man corruption, the French being apt to 
confound me and J.] I think ; it ſeems 
to me; meſeems. See Ms news, which 
is more ſtrictly grammatical, though leſs 
in uſe, Methinks was uſed even by thoſe 
who uſed likewiſe neemt. 

In all ages poets have been had in ſpecial reputa- 
tion, and, methinks, not without great cauſe; for, 
beſides their ſweet inventions, and moſt witty lays, 
they have always uſed to ſetforth the praiſes of the 

od and virtuous. Spenſer on Ireland. 

If he chooſe out ſome expreſſion. which does not 
vitiate the ſenſe, 1 ___ he may ſtretch his chain 
to ſuch a latitude z but by innovation of thoughts, 
methinks, he breaks it. ; * 

There is another circumſtance, which, merbinks,. 
gives us a very high idea of the nature of the ſoul, in 
regard to what paſſes in dreams. that innumerable 
multitude and variety of ideas nn ariſe in 
her. a pectator. 

Methinks already I your tears ſurvey. Pepe. 
The placing of ſeveral things, or per- 
forming ſeveral operations in ſuch an 
order as is moſt. convenient to attain 
ſome end. Watts. 


To ſee wherein the harm which they feel con- 
| ſifterh, the ſeeds from which it 


ſprang, and the 


met bod of curing it, belongeth to a kill 5} the ſtudß 


diffieulties. . 


Whereof is full of toil, and the practice beſet with » 

Lebte ax ab _ 

If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 

And Laien Ry demeanour to my looks, 
Or 1 will beat this mretbod in your ſeonce. behſp 

It will be in vain to talk to you concerning. the 

method I think belt to be obſerved in Locte. 


Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with u, there 


are ſeveral methods for cultivating and improving it, 


and without which it will be very ancertair, Spe&a, 


MzTRo'D1CAL, ad}, [ methodique, Fr. from | 


- method, ] Ranged or proceeding in due or 


 Methodical in w 


4 


| regulate; 10 diſpoſe in order. 


1 
% 


Y 


juſt order. 


The obſervations follow one another without that 


merhodical regularity requiſite in a proſe author. 
p AW F) pesfaror. 
Let me 211 f I pray. 
WTW 5152501 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſt of them: 
where he pleaſes; to us, perhaps, not without the 
appearance of irretrievable confuſionʒ but, with te- 


ſpect to his own knowledge, inte the moſt regular - - 


| and methodical repoſitories. Mert. 
M ruo' pic AL Iv. ad. I frotri methodical} 
Aceording to method and order. 


To begin methodically, I ſhbuld enjoin you travel ʒ 
for abſence doth remove” the cauſe, G the 
f Sunclling. 


All the rules of painting are matbhodically, con- 
ces apd clearly delivered in this treatiſe. 4 
a Mz'THOD15E. , 4. [from method, | 


» 


7 SAS + 4 
| 
* 
* 4 1 9 2 
- 


Keſolv'd his untipe vengeance to 
The royal ſpy retit'd again unſeen,, -. ' : 
To brood in ſecret om his gather'd ſpleeng- - | 
And mitbodixe revenge. Dryden: Boceace, 
The man zvho does not know how to ef bod 
his thoughts, has always a barren ſuperfluity of 
words; tlie fruit is- loſtamidit the exuberabce of 
lee... ear. 
One who brings with him any obſervatiom bich 
he has made in his reading of the poets; will find 
his own reflec; methedized aud. explained, in 
Spectator, 
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MET 
Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are nature ſtill, but nature merhodis'd, Pope. 
Mr rnoptsr. u. . from method.) 
1. A phyſician who practices by theory. 


- methodiſts, give it inwardly i in ſeveral conſtitutions 
and diſtempers. Boyle. 


2. One of a new kind of puritans lately 


ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to 


live by rules and in conſtant method. 
Merao vonr, the preterit of methinks, 


See MzTH1nxs and MeszeMs.] 1 
ught; it appeared to me. I Know 


10 pot! t any author has gie emed, though 


it is more grammatical, and deduced | 
analogically from meſrems, 
Meathbought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey, 8 
Since I ſought 
By pray'r th* offended deity t' a 3 
| Kneel'd, and before him humbl'd all my heart. 
Methought, 1 ſaw him placable, and mild, 
© Bending his car: perſuaſion in me grew 
That I was 1 favour z peace return d 
Home to my breaſt ; and to my memory 
kin boat , 


are, 


Milton. 
In theſe 
1 found not what, methought, I wanted ſtill. 


Methought 1 ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which 1 muſt needs o*erpaſs, but knew not how. 


Dryden. 
Mzronrutcat. ad, 88 metonymy.] 
Put by n omething elſe. 
Mprowr'MICALLY: dy. [from metonimi- 

cal.) 2 metonymy; not literally. 
; tion of the coloured body, as that mo- 
Abend the ligh 


_ colour-metonymicai/y, or efficiently ; that is, in re- 


Our warieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts "but | 


« That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our foe.” 


Milton, 


tz may be called by the name of a. 


MEW T 
MeTRoPO'LITAN. . . [metropolitanus, 
Lat.] A biſhop of the mother church ; 

an archbiſhop, 


He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death 
of Dr. Bancroſt, that merropoliran, who underſtood 
the church excellently, and countenanced men df 
the greateſt parts in learning. Clarendon. 


MeTRrOPO'LITAN, aq. Belonging to a 
metropolis. 


Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich 
himſelf, had forborn to inſtitute metropolitan 


| 


biſhops. Raleigh, 
MegTRrorOL1' TICAL. a 575 from mevropelis. ] 
Chief or principal of cities. 


He fearing the power of the chriſtians was gone as 
far as Gratia, the merropolitical city of Stiria. Kel. 


ME'TTLE. z. /. {corrupted from meial, 
but commonly written ſo when the me- 
taphorical ſenſe is uſed, ] 


1. Pu z ſpritelineſs; courage. 
hat a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle when he went to ſchool. Shak; 
I hach rather go with fir prieſt than fir knight: 
care not who knows ſo much of my mettle. Sbakſp. 
Upon this heavineſs of the king's forces, inter- 
preted to be fear and want of mite, divers reſorted 
to the ſeditious. Hayward's Edward vi. 


| 
4 
1 


* 


| 


| 


a in ſeveral actions, 
Clarendon. 
710 more to guide than ſpur the muſe's ſteed, 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed 3 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 
| Shows moſt true mettle when you! check his _— 


Oh thou! whoſe ſelf-ſame merzle, 
—— ef proud child, arrogant man, is 
by toad, and adder blue. 
[from pong 


da ſt, 


] Sorte; : 


M Tr 


eee courageous; ul of ardour; full of ere. 
22 or ous ye ge pt a yy that pic | Such a light and metall d dance 
16 | or would you it eaſy to compoſe 
ME" NYMY. 1. he me nie, T. The me!tled 2 when . their pole flows 
- Twice, | A rhetorical gore, Þ which | The ſcorching fire that io their entrails glows, © 
one word is put for another, as the mat- | Addiſon. 


. ter for the materiate ; he died by . 
that is, by a ſword. 


They differ only as cauſe and effect, which, by 


a aretorymiy/ uſual in all ſorts of authors, are fre- | Their force differs from true ſpirit, as much ag a 
quently ene for another. l on. 7 vicious from a metilgſome horſe. hi e. 
ETOPO'SCOPY. by h fb er Fr. | Msz'tTL gg0MBLY. adv, {from metth/ome.] 
\ pedrwroy and rig re.] ſtudy. of phy- With ſprit 
nomy; the art of — the cha- | MEw. x. / „ French. ; | 
racters of. men by the countenance, 1. A cage; an 1 N where 
ME TRE. 1. /, [metrum, Lat. wirge.] | "TR. 


* 
barmonick diſpoſition of ſyllables ; verſe; 
a , meaſure; numbers. 


For the aetre ſake, ſome - words be driven. i 
f which n, i 


| * Abuſe the ci 
; To laugh at 


E'TRICAL, 2d 7. 
French. 
1. Pertaining to metre or numbers. 


2. Conſiſting of verſes; as, metrical r. 
ce 


| METROPOLIS. 1. fl [metropalis, Lat. | 


m's e 


pol, Fr. prirag Toa] The 
mother city; the. Ber, 9 70 any 
5 country or diſtrict. 3 


His wh diſcovers unaware + 


proſpect of ſoms forei 
n or — — lcd, 


ſome renown'd me 


Wich lic ring 2 innactes adoratd, Mitt. 
1 Reduced * 


8 Round Meir metropelis, 
| 8 at e that was once the metro- 
Ph 7 u yeeſent a poor town. | { 
bach on 8 


peech confined to a certain 1 and 


Tn Lat. metrique, | 


1 


8 


Abe Paradiſe Loft. | 


Mz'TTLES»OME. adj, [from mettle.] 
Spritely; ; lively; gay 3 briſk ; 


— 


any thing is confined. 
+ Forth-coming from he 
Where ſhe all day did 

There then ſhe does ti 


N 


And horribly miſ-ſhapes with ugly ſights, 
2 eternally in iron mewe, ; 
Aud darkſome ben Tit Titan his face n neter 


(hen Spenſer 
Her loſt hagd would of infelf refoſe | 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread; 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret wews,, 
N in broad fields 


2. [mzp,'Saxon. 
3 the r 
mea tier. e 


"The veſſel dicke, and hevs ber © 
| Anda ber haet maths meter whom ie 
To Mw. v. a. {from the noun. 

{ 1. To ſhut up; to confine; to * 


to encloſe. 


He in dem Cena cs ES 
Mutter'd of matters as their books them den d. Hob. 
Why ſhould your fears, which, as they ſay attend 
ſteps of wrong, \ then more you to mew u 
our tender k inſman. E 
* Ns + queſtion your deſires ; 
our youth, examine 


Wicker yo ee e 
8 


| 
| 
| 


A ſea- fowl. 


J 


= 


2 


He had given ſo frequent teltimony of fignal | 
that his ##t/e was never |. 


Pop 
2. Sybſtance ; this at leaſt mould be metal | 


airy ; ; 


d her maidenhead. Pairf | 


| 


. 


| 


* 


p ' 
* 


| 


2. To ſhed the feathers. 


| 


MIC 
You can endure the livery of a nun 
For aye to be in ſhady eleiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren fiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon. 
Shakſpeaves 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Sha peare 
Feign them ſick, 
Cloſe meto'd in their ſedans, for fear of air. Dry. 
t is not poſſible to keep a young gentleman from 
vice by a total ignorance of it, unleſs you will all his 
life mew him up in a cloſet, and never let him go 
into company. Locke; 
It is, I believe, 
uſed in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by 


cloſe — brought to ſhed their 
feathers. 


T ſhould Sifeduife of hawks, and then treat of + 


their ayries, mewings, caſting, and renovation of 
their feathers. Wilton, 


The ſun hath med his beams from off his lamp, 
And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp. Clcaveland, 
Nine times the moon had mew'd her Horns, al 

length 

With travel weary, unſupply'd with frength, 

And with the burden of her womb oppreſt, 

Sabean fields afford her need ful reſt. Dryder.. 
3. ſmiauler, Fr.] To cry as a cat. 

et Hercules himſelf do what he may, | 

The cat will mewo, the dog will have his day. SB. 

They are not improveable beyond their own 
genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat to 
bark. Grew, 


To Mewt. v.. l. Fr.] To ſquall 
as a child. 


The sent 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms. Shatſp, 


Mezze'xeoN. . /. A ſpecies of ſpurge 


laurel. * * 


Mexereon is common in our gardens, and on the 
Alps and Pyrenean mountains: every part of this 


ſhrub is acrid and pungent, and inflames Fre mouth 
and throat. Hill, 


ME'ZZOTINTO. . /. [Ttalian.} A kind 
of graving, ſo named as nearly reſemb- 
bling paint, the word importing half- 

ainted: it is done by beating the whole 
into aſperity with a hammer, and then 
rubbing it down with a ſtone to the re- 
ſemblance intended, 


MevnT. adv, Mingled. - Obſolete, 
Ihe ſalt Medway, that trickling ſtreams 


Adlon the dales of Kent, 


Till with the elder brother Thames 


His brackiſh waves be meynt. p Spenſer. 5 


Mi'asm. 2. [from uit, inguino, to in- 


fect.] Such particles or atoms as are 
A ſed to ariſe from diſtempered, pu- 

ing, or poiſonous bodies, and to 
offer people at a diſtance, __ 


The plague is a malignant fever, cauſed through 
peſtilential. miaſms inſinuating i into = humoral and 
conſiſtent parts of the bod a 


Mics. The plural of mauſe, 
Mice that mar the land. | Sonar! 
MrYenarinass. 2. J. [Michael and maſs.] 
The feaſt of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 


: * 


tember. 
| They compernded to rey ten oxen after 
> Michatlmaſi tor Leh pon { Carew. 
To MICHE. v. . o be fegrer or coverel 
| to lie hid. Fe Hanmer, 
Marry this is ing malic inmeamy miſchief 
re. 
ens. 1. . from miche.] A lazy 


loiterer, who ſkulks about in corners 


| and dy- places, and keeps out of fight ; 


. a hedge-creeper. _ Mich or mick is. till 
retained in the cant langubge For an indo- 
lent, lazy fellow, It is oſed1n the weſtern 
counties for a truant bop. 

5 7 4 * 4 RN 

AT bake They ce — 311 hd. © 

thi Ae. of 1 2 Lact? = 


MID 


How Jefly her tender hands between ; 7 
Ia ivory cage ſhe did the micher bind. Sidney. 
Shall the bleſſed fon of heav'n prove a micher, 
and eat blackberries? a queſtion not to be aſked. 
Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, and take 
| purſes? aqueſtion to alked. Shakſpeare. 
M1'cxLs. edj. [micel, Sax.) Much; great. | 
Obſolete. In Scotland it is pronounced | 
muckle. 7 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft : 
In humble dales is footing faſt, 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And h one fall _ heedlefs haſte, 
© Yet is his miſs not ict. Spenſer. 
Many alittle makes a ele. amden. | 
If I to-day die not with Frenchaitn's rage, 
To-morrow I ſhall die with avick/e age. Shakſpeare, 
O, mickle is the pow'rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. 


a 


Sha e. 
All this tract that fronts the falling fun, 
A noble peer, of mick/e truſt and power, 
Has in his charge. Milton. 


M1croco'sm. x. 60 fixp®- and xirp®-,] | 

” Thelittle world. Man is ſo called as 
being imagined, by ſome fanciful philo- 
to have in him ſomething ana- 


ſo 
pu: to the four elements. 
ou ſee this in the map of my azicrocoſm. Shak, 
She to whom this world mult itſelf refer, 
As ſuburbs, or the mierocofm of her; 
She, ſhe is drad ; ſhe's dead, when thou know'ft 


this, | 
Thou know'ſt how lame a cteeplethis world is. Dor. 


; 


As in this our mierpcoſm, the heart £ 


Heat, ſpirit, motions gives to every part: 

So Rome's vi ctorĩous influence did diſperſe 
All her own virtues through the univerſe. Denham. 
Philoſophers ſay, that mao is a microcoſm, ox lit · 
tle world, reſembling in miniature every part of th- 
great ; and the body natural may be compared tothe 
body politick. OE Swift, 
Mi'cROGRAT HV. . ſ. ix and ypapw, | 

Tbe deſeription of the parts of ſuch very 

ſmall objects as are diſcernible only with 

a microſcope. 

The honey bag is the ſtomach, which they always 
fill to fatisfy and to ſpare, vomiting up the greater 
part of the honey to be kept againſt winter; a curious 
deſcription and figure of the ſting ſee in Mr. Hook's 
micrography. L . Grew. 

Micro'meTER, 1. f. lui and piryer ; 
micrometre, Fr.] An inftrument contrived 
to meaſure ſmall ſpaces. ä 4 | 

MICROSCOPE. a. J. uin and c; 
microſcope, Fr.] An optiek inſtrument, | 
contrived various ways to give to the 
eye a large appearance of many objects 
which could not otherwiſe be ſeen. 

If the ge were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt i- 


| 


' #rofſeopes, Ind to diſcern the 2 _ | 
not a bleſſing } 


leg of a knat, it would be a curſe, a 
to us; it would make all things appear rugged and | 
| deformed ; the moſt finely poliſhed cryſtal would be 
; uneven and rough; the ſight of our own ſelves would 
affright us ; the ſmootheſt ſkin would be beſet allover 
with ragged ſcales and briſtly hairs. Bentley. 
®  - Fhecritick eye, that microſcope of wit, 
135 hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad. 
ICROSCO PICAL, 17 . 
Microsco'picCk. E microſcope. 
1. Made by a microſcope. # 
Make micro/copical obſervations of the and 
bulk of the conſtituent parts of all fluids, Arbut bmot. 


2. Affiſted by a microſcope. 


Evading even the microſcopic eye } 
Full nature ſwarmg with life. _ Thomſon. 
re... 


3. Reſembling a 

Why has not man 4 hc 

For this plain reaſon, man 15 NEW; 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks given, 

I“ iaſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? Pope. 

Mp. adj. ¶contracted from middle, or de- 


* 


þ 
| Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe ? and morning light, 


» 


6 — __— A... 


 Mi/pDLEMO 


rived from mid, Dutch, ] . | 


MID 
t. Middle; equally between two extremes, 
No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall, lifting in id air, ſuſpend their wings. Pope. 
Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary'd through the numꝰrous hoſt he paſt. Rowe, 
2. It is much uſed in compoſition, | 
Mip-counse. 2. /. mid and courſe.] Mid- 
dle of the way. 
Why in the eaſt 


More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 

O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, Milton. | 
M1'ppar. adj. [mid and day.] Meridional; 

being at noon, | 

Who ſhoots at the mid-day ſun, though he be ſure 

he ſhall never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is he ſhall 

ſhoot higher than he who aims but at a buſh. Sidney. 


His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 1 


More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
| OY Shak peare . 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun, 
Aud clou duſt? Did not his temples glow 


; 
Ia the ſame ſyltry winds and ſcorching heats? Add. 


Mi'p DAV. 2. / Noon; meridian. 
Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 
Or early or late twilights to id. day. 


Vet the ſtout fairy mongſt the ide crowd 
Thought all their glory vain in oC view, Sper. 
Mr'"op1e, adj. [midble, Sax.] 
1. ui diſtant from the two extremes. 
T 


e loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the common 
people ; the middle virtues work in them aſtoniſh- 


ment ; but of the higheſt virtues they have no ſenſe. | 


Wt: TI Bacon. 
A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe 
iences which the lower orders of mankind 


muſt neceſſarily want, and yet without embarraſſ- 


ment of greatneſs. Rogers. 
To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except ten 
middle-fized brigantines. Arbuthnot, 
I like people of mida/e underſtanding and middle 
rank. Swift. 


2. Intermediate; intervening, | 
Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. Dav. | 


. Middle finger; the long finger. 
a You firſt — $6 the mide bag of the left- 


hand. 
Mi'ppLt. 2. / | 


1. Part equally diſtant from two extremi- 


ties; the part remote from the verge. 
Tnere come people down by.the* middle of the 


land, Judges. 
low that unf& it 4 7 | 


33 
They never Md, but li br ſit; 
And yet fo foul, ſo is in, 
Is to the middle le ſon.  Hudibyras. 
2. The time that pa, ar events that hap- 
pen, between ginning and end, 


The Caufes ant defigns of an-Iftion are the begin- 
ning ; the effects of thele cauſes, and the difficulties 
met with in tho executi 
middle; and the unravellitg and reſolution of theſe 


difficulties are the end. Dryden. 
Mipbrz- A0 f. adj. [middle and ages] 
Placed about the middle of liſe. 

A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half 
brown, took a fancy to marry too wives. L' Effrange. 
The middle-aged ſupport fafting the belt, becauſe 
of the oil Kean, mens ce in the blood. Arbuthnot. 
I found you a very young man, and left you a mid- 
dle-aged one 2 knew me a middle-aged man, and 
now Tam an old one, | Swift, 


in the middle. 
Why have not ſome beaſts more than four feet, 


ſuppoſe ſix, and the middlemoft ſhorter than the ret? | 


1 Y E. 
The outmoſt fringe vaniſhed firſt and the 2 oh 
mo next, and the inner moſt laſt. 


Donne, | 
Misr. ſuperl. of mid, middeft, nidſi. 


Sharp. | 


| 


1 \ ah. Mt. A. 4 


of theſe deſigns, are the 


sr. adj, [from middle.] Being 


Newton. | 
The outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of planets, | 


| MID 
moſt ſyſtem of the univerſe, whither all would be 
moſt ſtrongly attracted from all parts of a finite ſpace. 


Bentley. 
M1'pDL1NG,. adi. om middle. | | 
1. Of middle rank; of condition equally 


remote from high and low. 

A middling ſortof a man, left well enough to paſs 
by his father, could never think he had enough ſo 
long as any man had more. L' Eftrange. 

2, Of moderate fize; having moderate qua- 
lities of any kind, | 

The bigneſs of a church ought to be no greater 
than that unto which the voice of a preacher of 
middling lungs will eafily extend. Cerauur. 

Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſome- 
times errs, tothe middl/ing or indifferent one, which 
makes few faults, but ſeldom riſes to any excellence, 

: Dryden. 

Mrpce, z. /. I mieze, Sax.] A gnat. 

M1D-HEAVEN. 2. /. ¶ id and heaven. ] The 
middle of the ſky. 

But the hot hell that always in him burns, 


M1'dLanD, adj. [mid and land.] 


1. That is remote from the coaſt. 

The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or 74. 
land inhabitants of this iſland, by Cæſar. Brown. 
The midland towns abounding in wealth, ſhews 

that her riches are intern and domeſtick, Howel. 
The various dialects of the Engliſh in the north 
and weſt, render their expreſſions many times unin- 
telligible to theother, and both ſcarce intelligible to 
the midland. : Hale, 
2. Surrounded by land; mediterranean. + 

There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
| Which twice on Biſeay's working bay had been, 
And on the land fea the French had aw'd. Dryd. 


Mi'pLEG. x, J. [mid and leg.] Middle of 
the leg. | a 
Ie had fifty attendants, young men all, in white 
ſatten, looſe coats to the midleg, and ſtockings of 
, white filk. | Bacon. 


M1'p Mos r. adj. [from mid, or contracted 
from middlemoſt : this is one of the words 
which have not a comparative, though 
they ſeem to have a ſuperlative degree. ] 

Middle. | 

No van to van the foremoſt 2 meet, 

The widmet battles haſting up behind, Drydan. 

Hear himſelf repine ; 
At fate's unequal laws ;. and at the clue, 
Which, mercileſs in length, the mid ſiſter wow. 
What dulneſs dropt among her ſons impreſt, 
Eike motion, from one circle to the reſt ; 
So from the midmeft the nutation ſpreads 
Round, and more round o'er all the ſea of heads, 


p 


ſeems to have accented the laſt ſyllable, } 
The noon of night; the depth of night; 
twelve at night. | | 


early; ſo that to go to bed after midnight, is to go 
betimes. 3 Shakſpeare. 
By night he fled, and at midnight return g 
From compaſſing the earth, cautious of day. Milton. 
After this time came on the midnight of the 
| church, wherein the very names of the councils were 
| forgotten, and men did only dream of what had paſt. 
* N Siding fleet, 
In all that dark midnight of popery there were 
ſtill ſome gleams of light, ſome witnetles that aroſe 
to give teſtimony to the tut. Atterbury. 
* Fhey can tell what altitude the dog-ſtar bad at 
_ midnight or midnoon in Rome when Julius Cæſar 
was llain, Watts, 
M1'DnicarT. adj.” Being in the middle of 
j the night. 
| 
; 


What is't you do \.  Skhakſpeare. 
| hope my midright ſtud ies, to make our coun- 
tries flouriſh in mytterious and beneficent arts, have 


f 
muſk necefſarily have deſcended towards the middle 


— 


| not ungratefully affected your int le. Bacon. 


Though in e. heaven, ſoon ended his delight. M. 


| | Pape. 
Mp xi Hr. 2. J. [mid and night, Malo 


To be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is 


lack and midnight hags? 


— — a 2 — 
= l _ K CPI — 2 * 
+> — — _ =>. = — 


&& _ IS 
Same (olitagy cloiſter will I chuſe, Mi'owar, dv. In the middle of the paſ- 3. In a degree; very much. This i, 


| Coarle wy attire, and hort ſhall be | 
Fe A , a ſenſe ſcarcely to be admitted but in los 


nich Mees e en open eh, I Janouare. 
Mt DRIPPF, 1. J. Lmidhhipe, Sax.] The She met 5 — 91 n 4 Dryden, ; 1 wrong'lt thy childten mightily 
dia ragm. 3 2 MID WIFR. N. [This is derived both by g 1 ; ; 9 
. the trunk of the body into | S4jyner and Fans, from mib or mecd, | There's ne'era oneof you but trofts a knave, 
E. . . 5 firſt and ſuperior of theſe a reward, and pip, 5 ak. A woman who 206 15 11 . — on W hs 
s ariſes from the ſteraum, and the ends of the laſt ribs aſſiſts women in childbirth. aſs complained mightily for want of horns and he 
Den esch fide. The ſecond and inferior muſcle comes When man doth die, our body, ag the womb, ape for want of a tail. | L'Eftray : 
* Fram the vertebrt of the lein, by two produGtions, | And ava midwife, death direds it home. Dore. | I Thee happening nearer home made folatting n. 
ol which that on the right fide comes from the firſt, Without a #tidroife theſe their throws ſuſtain, preſſions upon thejr minds, that the tradition of the 
' ſecond//and third. vertebræ of the loins; that on the } And bowing, hring their iſſue forth with pain. Sand. 1 old deluge was mightily d circum 
left ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter ; and bath theſe 95 There ſaw I how the ſecret felon wraught, ſtances of it interwoven and 5 with thoſe 
ductions join and make the lower part of the midriff, }L And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought, of sheſe later deluges; . Woodward. 
5 tte ED: And * * the tipen d plat to munter 2 was ig bi pleaſed with a ſary applicable 0 
*Smote him into the mdr with a ſto ne | Dres. M 2 77 fi on ne} h Wer, 
That beat out life. Aion. | \Thad as clear a gation of the relation of bypihers | VI GH TIN #. , [from mighty, ] Power; 
Ia the gullet where it perforateth rape i. fey } between them, as if I had all the (kill of a m/dwife. greatneſs; height of dignity. 
« earneous fibres of that muſcular part are infected. : e. Think you ſee them great, 
e e Ray. But no man, ſure! eber left his houſe And ſollow'd with gen'ral throng and ſweat 
Mip-s . 2. ,. [mid and fea:] The Me. And ſaddl'd Ball with thoughts ſo wild, Of thouſand friends; then in a moment ſce, 


"1, ? | To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, | How ſoon this -nightine/s meets miſery, Sha}/, . 
. diterrancan ſea, | Before he knew ſhe was with chu. 5 Prior. Will't pleafe your migbtineſt to waſh your "exp 


Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid. ſea meets 15. 2 
With its ogubrace, and [2aves the land ed. B Mi'pwirkRT. 2, %. [from midroife.] Shakſpeare, 


"Mr'o5n12Man, 2. /. [from mid, Hip, and 1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth, 


Mr'curr, adj. [from gr.] 
2. Trade of a midwife. BY 


1, Strong; valiant. 


| 


. Midfhipmenate officers aboatd a ſhip, whoſe ſta- 3. Act of production; help to production; The ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away. Sar, 
tion is —— quarter: deck, others on the poop. ? 5 in proc eien. py 1 He is wie inen aun ange in fire! Fob. 
Their buſineſs is to mind the braces, to look out, | 30 haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, & 2 L Amazement 1eiz'd 
and to give about the word of command from the | Scorning the midwifery of rip'ning ſhow'rs, | The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ſee 
. captain and. othes, ſuperior officery; they alſo aſſiſt | 1, ſpighco frodty ſpring from the vavilling garth. | , po Er ag 
on all occaſions, both in ſailing the ſhip, and in ſtor- | | "Steprey. 2. Powerful; having great command, 
ing and l hold. Harris. There was never any thing propounded for puplick Nimrod began to be a mighty one on the earth. 
- MrosT. #./. Middle. ö ood, that did not meet with oppoſition; ariſing W Ceneſis. 
All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being | - from the humour of ſuch as would have nothing The Creator, calling forth by name 


«thankful in the i of his afflictions. Taylor, | His mighty angels, gave them ſey'ral charge, Milton. 
_ ” Ariſe, ye ſubtle pirits, that can ſpy 5” 3. Powerful by influence, 
When love is enter d in a female's eye: 1 MyDwinTER. 2. / [nid and winter. Jove left the bliſsful realms above, 
Tou that can read it in the midf? of doubt, | The winter ſolſtice ; December the Such is the pow'r of mighty love. Dryden. 
And in the midſt of frowns can find it out. Dryden. | | POP 2 e 4. Great in number. 


brought into the world but by their own widypifery. | 
| | Hd. 


' "M1vsr. adj. [contrafted from midd:/}, the twenty-firſt, — - 5 l from him will raiſe 
| , , 9 Begin when the flow waggoner deſcends, Ly . 
1 1 · of mid ] Midmoſt ; being in] Nor ceaſe your ſowing till 2 ends. Dryden. A mighty * &re event -- * A 
| 1 2 23 * all 1 _ | Mien. 2. 7. | mine, Fr.] Air; look : Hath loft us heav'n, and all this mighty hoſt 
| j ** 4 n 2 44 * BIG and. - Manner. by 1 horrible deſtruction laid thus low. Milton. 
1 * Hel Hi n. In her alone that owns this book is ſeen 5. Strong in corporeal or intellectual power. 
| An the Slighted Maid , there is nothing in the firſt Cloriada's ſpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine. {/a. 
lf b act but what might have been ſaid or done in the * —— *, —8 figure and mien * ; 1 | Thou fall'ſt where many mightier have hay — 
ö | | + wry ha mo ihe 8 3 One, in whom a6 1c ea redhat e Impetuous ; violent. 5 ; 
j1 \Mripsra&'am. . / [ mid and frream.] | And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd. 8 A ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters. Ja. 
'1 : * WF was l What winning graces, what majeſtick en, 37; 
1 Middle of the ſtream Intreat the Lord, for it is encugh, that there be 
1 1 NN | I, She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen. Pope. no more #jghty thunderivgs and hail, Exodus, 
Wit The midſtream's his; I creeping by the fide, Mienr. The preterit of 7. Vaſt; enormous; bulky. 


| 43 | A. 
And ſhou r'd off by his 1mpetuous tide. Dryden. Matters of ſuc c uence ane be in plain 


*Mi'D8UMMER, . / [mid and ſummer.] words, as little liable as might be to They ſank as lead in the mighty waters. Exodus. 


: : . Gi f J h b d | iſ . 2 = 
The ſummer ſolſtice, reckoued to fall on | Micat. », . [mighr,.. Sax. ] Power; g. Excellent of” fojorioar eminence. ond 


oubt. Locle. 


4 

1 

4 June the twenty-firſt. | ſtrength ; force. Lydi " 

4 ; ; : diate excell'd the ig bfy Sc d Selden. 
i _ » However orthodox my ſentiments * pA - What o ng, fl {pe as Ss ot . 2 
M008 , «lick affairs may be while I am now writing, they But wanting reſt, will alſe want of night, Spenſer. | The mighty maſter ſmil'd., © Dryden» 
mr may become criminal enough to bring me into trouble Quoth ſhe; great grief will not be told, „ 9. Forcible; efficacious. * 

_ be fore midſummer. he OO Swift, And can, more eaſily. be thought than ſaid ; | Conkle ck e all things. E/d, 
_ At eve laſt midſummer no ſleep I ſought, - Gay, | Right fo, quoih he, but he that never would, Expreſſi e | 
4 Mi'pwar,./. [nid and way.] The part | Could never; will to might givesgreateſt aid. Spex/. 10. Exprelling or implying Power. 
if ph ft SIT LF Both ; An oath of mickle might, Shakſpeare. Iſ the mighty works which have been done in thee 

1 of the way equally diſtant from the be | Wherefore ſhould not irength and might. | Þa@ been done in Sodom, it would have remained. 

| Sete enen ehen bete extremesarall. dsp. . Ther fail, where virtue fails, go Milton, 2 10 {res n. 

3 No | extreme 8 a 08. . * IP . . 1 4 rtant - mo ous, 

18 ' "He were an excellent man that were made in 2 | Men x and main. Utmoſt force; higheſt | ** PU = of SEL and of kings, 

| | mid way between him and Benedict; the one is too | degree of ſtrength. | 'obty numbers mighty things. Couleys 
= - like an image, and ſays nothing; and the other too | ith might and main they, chac'd the murd'rous In mighty f f ; i, J ef 5015. 
= like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. S. * fo, © / tous 12. It is often uſed to expreſs power, bulk, 


Pity and ſhame! chat they, who to live well Wich brazca-trumpets and inflated box -· Dryden. | OE extent, in a ſenſe of terrour or cenſure, 


Stood ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 34 This privilege. the clerey in England former There aroſe a-mighty famine inthe land. Luc. 
Paths indire@, or in the midway faint! - "Milton. 1s: priviigge. the! At Py 


A ere, e 


— 
—— — 


Je. Vehemently; vigorouſly; violently, | TR : | 
eee lee; Alter wh brily, tut | 1+" AR of changing reſidence; remaval 
| EEE Shak /poars, | from oneihabitatign to another. | 


"And dizry 'tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low?! ; 
The crows and choughs that wing the 17 way air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, | Sharſpeare, | 


= 
= F ' contended for with all might and main. Ayliffe. The egemies of religion are but braſs and iron, 
4 The hare laid himſelf down about midway, and | M CRT PEE W n, tn Fs I their miſchiefs mighty, but their materials meao. 
8 took a nap; for I can fetch up the tortoiſe when 1 | 1 GHTILY, : [ rom might] ” pa % Delany. 
| | pleaſe. 1 I Eprange. | 1. With great power; powerfully ; effica- | Mien rx. adv. In a great degree. Not 
= + - "How didft thou arrive at this place of Garkne(s, | | ciouſly ; forcibly. PRO er to be uſed but in very low language. 
1 - whea ſo many rivers of the ocean lie in the 1 With whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely the Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns: * 
* ! , . TE : wr cr B+ power of the word ol. God. even without the help of He reigns : How long? Till ſome uſurper riſe, 
= M. DWAYs adi. Being in the middle be- | Interpreters, in God's church worketh mightily, not And he toc mightythoughtiul, mighty wiſe: 
l : _ tween two places. wh unto their confirmation alone which are —— Studies new lines. | - Prior. 
| How fearful but alſo to their converſion which are not. er. 1GRA'TION, 2, fe L nig ratio, nig ro, Lat.] 


eat · and drink as friends. 
| 2 


b } 


> 


B 1. 

Ariftle diſtinguiſbe th my —— of generation, 
gratlon, ſanity, and venation. 
atitancy, and * Brown's ulgar Errours. 

4 of place ; removal. 

* 2 * tranſitions, migrations 
of the centre of gravity, and elevations of new illands, 
had actually happened, yet theſe ſhells could never 
have been repoſed thereby in the manner we find 

- «them. f Woodward a 

Mitch. adj. [from milt,] Giving milk. 

| Herne doth, at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 
And then he blaſts the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch kine yield blood. Shakſpeare. 
When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 
In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 
The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
Would have made ich the burning eyes of heav'n. 
Shaiſpeavre, 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to 
make them more milch, fatten, or keep them from 
murrain, may be chalk and nitre. Bacon. 
Not above fifty-one have been ſtarved, excepting 
infants at nurſe, cauſed rather by careleſſneſs and 
infirmity. of the ilch women. Graunt, 
With the turneps they feed ſheep, milch-cows, or 
fatting cattle, Mortimer, 


MILD. adj. mild, Sax, ] 

1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent ; mer- 

ciful; compaſſionate ; clement ; ſoft ; not 
ſevere; not cruel. 


The execution of juſtice is committed to his j udges, 
which is the ſeverer part; but the ider part, which 


is mercy, is wholly left in the king. Bacon, 
If that id and gentle God thou be, 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee, Dryden. 


It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful 


being, of infinite love tõ his creatures. Rogers. 
2. Soft; gentle; not violent. 
The roſy morn reſigns her light, 

And milder glory to the noon, Walter, 


Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanity ; 1750 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. Dryden. 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mildas May, 
' More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day. Pope. 
The folding gates diffus'd a filver light, 
And with a i/der gleam refreſh'd hel 
3. Not acrid ; not corroſive; not acrimo- 
nious; demulcent ; aſſuaſive; mollify- 
ing; lenitive. | 
Their qualities are changed by rendering them 
acrimonious or mild. Arbuthnot. 
4. Not ſharp; mellow; ſweet; having no 
mixture of acidity, 


The Iriſh were tranſplanted from the woods and 


mountains into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they 
might grow the milder, and bear the better and 


ſweeter fruit, hs a Davies. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays ; 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was ud or ſtale. Prior. 


M1'tDgw. 2. /. [milveape, Sax. 
Mildew is a Aba in — cauſed by a dewy 
moiſture which falls on them, and continuing, for 


want of the ſun's heat, to draw it up, by its acri- 


2 corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the plant: or, 
mildew is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes 
through the pores of the leaves. What the garde- 
ners commonly call mildew is an inſect, found in great 
"plenty, praying upon this exſudation, . Others ſay, 
that mildew is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in 
the ſpring and ſummer from the plants, bloſſoms, 
and even the earth itſelf, in cloſe, ſtill weather, 
where there js neither ſun nor wind. Miller thinks 
the true cauſe of the mildew appearing moſt upon 
plants which are expoſed to the caſt, is a dry tem- 
perature in the air when the wind blows from that 
point, which ſtaps the pores of the plants, and pre- 
- vents their perfpiration ; whereby the juices of the 
plants are concreted upon the ſurface of their leaves, 
which being of aſweetiſh nature, inſects are inticed 
thereto. 2 | Hill. 
Down fell the wilde of his ſugar d words. Fairy. 
The mildew cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and 
therefore in hills, or champaign grounds, it feldom 
£ometh, - Bacon, 


ght. Addiſor. | 


| | 


XII. 
Soon blaſting mi/dews blacken'd all the — 
ryde n. 
To Mi'LDew. v. a. To taint with mildew. 
Here is your huſband, like a mi/dew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Shakſpeare. 
He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creatures of the earth. Shakſpeare, 
Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 


A mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage. Gay. 
M1'LDLY. adv, [from mild,) 
1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely, 
; Prince, too mi/dly reigning, 
Ceaſe thy ſorrow and complaining. Dryden. 


2, Gently ; not violently, 
The air once heated maketh the flame burn more 
mildly, and fo helpeth the continuance, Bacon. 
Mr'.pNEess. . J. [from mild.] 
1, Gentleneſs; tenderneſs; metcy; cle- 
mency. ä 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours ; 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildneſ;. Shakſpeare, 
The ſame majeſtic inen held its place; 
Nor loſt the monarch fn his dying face. Dryden. 
I ſaw with what a brow you brav'd your fate; 


His probity and mi 
His care of friends ani ſcorn of toes, 
2. Contrariety to acrimony, 
Mitt. . /. [mille paſſus, Latin.] The 
uſual meaſure of roads in England, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty yards, 


neſs ſhows, . 


Addiſon, 


feet. | 
We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shakjp. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming, 
A moving grove. . Shakſpeare. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and artiliery 
were ſour miles behind. Clarendon. 
Millions of miles, ſo rapid is their race, G 
To cheer the earth they in few moments paſs. 
988 Blackmore. 


ſet to mark the miles. 
MILToIL. u. /. [millefolium, Lat.] A plant, 
the ſame with yarrow. 
| Milfeil and honey - ſuekles pound, 
Wich theſe alluring —— ſtrew the ground. Ded. 
MILIARY. adj. ¶ nilium, Lat. millet; mi- 
2 Fr.] Small; reſembling a millet- 
eed. | 


| The ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, between 

which the excretory” ducts of the military glands 
open, Cheyne. 

 Mi'Liary fever, Afﬀever that produces 
ſmall eruptions. 


'MILICE, n. J. 


| Fr. ] Standing force. A 
word innovated by Temple, but unworthy 
of reception. 8 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the 
time aſſigned by their conſtitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their milice. Temple. 


M1'LITANT. adj, {militans, Lat. militante, 
French. ] * 
t. Fighting ; proſecuting the buſineſs of a 
(nr. Ys ha, 
Againſt foul fiends they aid us mi/itant-; 
They for us fight ; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us voter 
| 7 Vie Ipegſer. 
2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world, A term applied to the church of 
"Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the church 
triumphant. | 
Then are the publick duties of re!\gion beſt ordered, 
when the militant church doth reſemble, by ſenſible 
means, that hidden dignity and glory wherewith the 
church triumphant in heaven is beautified. Hooker, 
The ſtate of a chriſtian in this world is frequently 
compared to a warfare; and this alluſion has a 
peared ſo juſt, that the character of militant has o 


Vet with what Oy bore your father's hate, Dry. | 
4 


or hve thouſand two hundred and eighty. 


Mr'LesTONE. 2. J. [mile and flone.] Stone 


1 


4 
1 


_ 


| h 


| tained, as the common diſtinction of that part of L 


MIT, 

Chri's church ſojourning here in this word, from 
that part of the family at reſt, Rogers. 
MiLITAM. 74%. [ militaris, Lat. militaire, 
M1't1TARY, F French, Militar, is now 

. Wholly out of uſe. ] | 
t. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; ſol- 
dierly, | 1 
He will maintain his argument as well as any 
military man in the world. Shakfpeares 


2. Suiting a ſoldier ; pertaining to a ſol- 


dier; warlike, | 
In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many 
being ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, an 
notwithſtanding continued {till in that mz/itary courſe 
of life. Hooker- 
Although he were a prince in m/irar virtue ap- 
proved, yet his cruelties weighed down his virtues, 
Bacon, 
Numbers numberleſs | 
7e city gates out- pour d, light-armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton. 
Phe wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 
By ive toil, and military ſweat, 
Pining meline their ſickly leaves. 
3. Effected by ſoldiers, | 2 
He was with general applauſe, and great cties of 
joy, in a kind of mi/ifar election or recognition, 
laluted king. Bacon. 


Prior. 


| MILPFTTA, u. ſ. ¶ Lat.] The trainbands; 


the ſtanding force of a nation. 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, except 

his militia be good and valiant foldiers. Bacon. 
The militia was ſo ſettled by law, that a ſudden 

army could be drawn together. Clarendon, 
Unriumbered ſpirits round thee fly, 

The light militia of the lower (ky. Pope 


MILK. 2. /. {meelc, Sax. melck, Dutch.] 
1. The liquor with which animals feed 
their young from the breaſt. f 
Come to my woman's breaſts, . 
And take my milk for gall, Shakſpeare. 
: I fear thy nature, 
It is too full o' th! milk of human kindneſs 
To catch the neareſt way. Shakſprare, 
Milk is the occaſion of tumours of divers kinds, 
af Wiſeman. 
Illuſtrious robes of ſatin and of ſilk, 7 
And wanton lawns more foft and white than . 
| | Beaumont. 
When milk is dry'd with heat, 
Ia vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 


I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine 1 
ſelf wholly to the i diet. Temple. 


Braths and mi/k#-meats are windy to ſtomachs 
troubled with acid ferment“. Foyer, 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds, 
Piflachoes, fo they be good and not muſty, joined 
with almonds in almond mit, or made into a milk 
of themſelves, like -unto almond milk, are an excel- 
lent nouriſher, Bacog.. 
To MIL k. v. a. 1 the noun.] 


hand. | 
Capacious charges all around were laid 
Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. Pope. 
2. Io {uck, e 
L have given ſuck, and know 0 
How tender tis to love the babe that ii me. Sal. 


MYLxEN, 4d). from milk,] Conſiſtiug of 
milk. Rs N _ 
The remedies are to be propoſed from a conſtatit 
courſe of the milken diet, dontinued at leaft a year. 
83 Temple. 
MiL ER. v. / from ill.] One that milks 
Animals. W i | 
Hlis kine with ſwelling udders ready ftand, | / 
And lowing for the pail invite the milker's hand. 


Drydey. 
Mi'rkixxss. n. . [from miliy.] Softneſ; 
| r * of milk, approach to the nature 


Would 1 could bare thy balmy, eyen temper, - 
And milking of blood. 5 


* 


1. To draw milk from che breaſt by the 
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MII. 
The ſaltneſs and oylineſs of the blood abſorbing 
the acid of the chyle, it loſes its nii/kineſs. Floyer. 
MrY'uxLivERED, adj. [mitt and Iivuer.] 
Cowardly ; timorous; fain ; 
; Milkl/ivered man! 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head 


Mir EMAT D. . , [milk and maid.] Wo- 
man employed in the dairy, 
When milk is dry with heat, 
Ia vain the I tugs an empty teat. 


for wrongs. 


Sbaliſpeare. 


A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye | 
of mercy. | Addiſon. 


Mr'LxMAN. . . [milk and man.] A man 


who ſells milk. | 
Mr'uxp art. z. J. [milk and pail,] A vel. 
ſel into which cows are milked, 394 


That very ſubſtance which laſt week was grazing | 
in the field, waving in the lil pail, or growing in | 


the garden, is now become part of the man. Watts. 
MiLkrARN. #./. {milk and par. 
in which milk is kept in the dairy, 
Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private acceſs to 
queen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet he 
would ſay merrily of himſelf, that he was like Robin 
, Goodfellow for when the maids ſpilt the i pant, 
or kept any racket, they would lay it upon Robin: 
ſo what tales the ladies about the queen told her, or 
other bad offices- that they did, they would put it 
vpon him, | acon, 
MiLkro'TTAGE, 2. /. [milk and pottage. 
Food made by boiling milk with water 
and oatmeal, 
For bieakfaſt and ſupper, 
are very fit for children. oc le. 
MILXScORB. x. / [milk and ſcore.] Ac- 
count of milk owed for, ſcored on a board. 


He is better acquainied with the mi/4/core than 
Aadiſan. 


his ſteward's accounts. | 
M1'Lx$0e, 4. J. [milk and fop.] A ſoft, 
mild, effeminate, feeble-minded man, 


Ofa moſt notorious thief, which lived all his life- 


time of ſpoils, one of their bards will fay, that he was | 


none of the idle mi/k/ops that was brought up by the 
fire-fide, but that moſt of his days he ſpent in arms, 


and that he did never cat his meat before he had | 


won it with his ſword. 


Spenſer. 
A milkſop, one that never in his life Rr 


Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow. Sha#ſpeare. | 


We have as good paſſions as yourſelf 5 and a wo- 


man was never deſigned to be a mi/k/op. on. | 
But give him port and potentfack; ” 
From milkſop he ſtarts up mohack. Prier, | 


M1'tzTooTH. . /. [ milk and tooth, | 


Milleeech are thole ſmall teeth which come forth | 


Veſſel | 


milk and mI/ipotroge | 


_ | before when a foal is about three months old, and 


- which he begins to caſt about two years anda half 
_ after, in the ſame order as they grew, Far, Di@. 
Mi1'uxTH18TLE. 2. J. [milk and thifthe : 

plants that have a white juice are named 


> milky. }] An herb. 
M1'LKETREFOIL, z. /. [cytiſus.] An herb. 


Mikxvzren. 1. . [aftragalus, Lat.] A] 

. Miller. 
MirwI ZD. . . [milk and weed.) A 

. 22 
Mi'.xwaiTE, a/. [milk and aubite.] 
White as milk. . 


| | begun 
To ſet, for foil of his milkwhite to ſerve, Sidney. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the mite roſe, 
- With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be E 
Mio LS CL SPeare. 


5 . The bolt of Cupid fell, 

It felt upon a little weſtern flower; 5 

\ Before mil/krobite, now purple with love's wound; 

- *Atid maidens call it love in idleneſs. 
„ © A milkwbite goat for you I did 3 8 

| - Two miltwhite kids run friſking by her fide, Dryd. 


| Teilt and wel. A 
bell naped flower. 
5 Mi'Lzwoman, A. /« {milk and avoman. |] A 


4 


S bakſpeare. 


{ 


* 


MI I. 


with milk. Hou 
Even your milkewoman and your nurfery-maid bave 


a fellow - feeling. | - Arbor. 
M1'LzY. adj. N ie e 

1. Made of milk. I 
2. Reſembling milk. I: 1 

| © Not taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, - 


| Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies, 2 


* - 


Perhaps my paſſion he diſdains, | 
And courts the ii ty mothers of the plains. Roſcom 
4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and ny heart, 
It turns in lefs than two nights? Shakſpeare, 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours, 
| You are much more at taſk for want of wildom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. Shakſpeare. 
 Mi'txy-way, 2. /, [milky and way.] 
The galaxy. SH ee 
The mil/ky-way, or via lactea, is a broad white 
path or wreck, encompaſſing the whole heavens, and 
extending itſelf in ſome places with a double path, 
but for the moſt part with a ſingle one. | 
| the ancients, as Ariſtotle, imagined that this path 
conſiſted only of a certain exhalation hanging in the 
air; but, by the teleſcopical obſervations of this age, 
it hath been diſcovered to conſiſt of an innumerable 
quantity of fixed ſtars, different in ſituation and mag- 
|  Nitude, from the confuſed mixture of whole light its 
| whole colour is ſuppoſed to be occafioned, Harris. 
Nor need we with a prying eye furvey : 
The diſtant ſkies to find the 'milky-way 
It forcibly intrudes upon our ſigt. Creech. 
How many ſtars there muſt be, a naked eye may 
give us ſome faint glimpſe, but much more a good 
teleſcope, directed towards that 
called the mit- way. Cheyne. 


MILL. 2. J. [pvan, mola, Lat. melin, Welſh; 
myln, Sax. moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch. ] 
An as oo or fabrick in which corn is 
ground to meal, or any, other body is 
comminuted. In general an engine in 
which any operation is 
means of wind or water; ſometimes it is 
uſed of engines turned by the hand; or by 

animal force. 99 
The table, and we about it, did all turn round by 


o 


* Fenn 8 


- * h 


2 


— 


3. To ſtamp coin in the mints. 
It would be better ſor your | 
carried the whole legend on their edges ; but at the 
ſame time that they are lettered on the edges, they 


Addiſen 


Wood's half-pence are not milled, and therefore 
more eaſily counterfeited, Swift. 


M1'tL-co6,.2./. [milland cog, ] The den- 


* 


by which they lock into other wheels. 
The timber is uſeful. for mill-cogs,. Mortimer. 
My'uu-DAM. #. J. {mill and dam.] The 
mound, by which the water is kept up 
to raiſe it for the mill. 
A layer of lime and of earth is-a great advantage 

in the Lie of ponds and mill-dams, Mort. 
Mi1'LL-Horss. ' . . Horſe that turns a 
jj RI lk ay 
| A mill-herfe, ſtill bound to go in one circle, Sd. 
MLLMOUNTAINS, 2. /. An herb. AH. 
; FOTO. 
2 ; a | 


7 CY 
- 


- 
* 


woman whels bufineGs is to ſerve families 


| Mi 


Can move the god. | ; Pope. 
| Some plants upon breaking their veſſels yield a 
milky juice. : Arbuibnot. 

3. Vielding milk. | | 


| © years duri 


1 


Some of 


region of the ſky 


| performed by 


water which ran under, and carried it about as a | 


milled medals, if they. | 


have other inſeriptions on the face and the reverſe, | . 


| ticulations on the circumference of wheels, | 


MIL 


MYiLTzE TH. 2. %. [mill and teeth.] The 
grinders ; dentes molares; double teeth. 


The beſt inſtruments for cracking bones and nyt; 
are grinders or mill-teeth, Arbutbuot, 


Mituena'rian. . / from millenariu;, 
Lat, millenaire, Fr.] One who expect, 
the millennium. | 


- 


LLENARY. ad}. [ millenaire, Fr, millena. 
rius, Lat.] Conſiſting of a thouſand, 
The ny ſeſtertium, in good manuſcripts, is 
marked with a line croſs the top thus Hs. Arbu:/, 
MrLLINIST. x. /. [from mille, Lat.] One 
that holds the millennium. 
MILLE'NNIUM, a. J. ¶ Lat.] A thouſand 
years; generally taken for the thouſand 
which, "according to an 
ancient tradition in the church, grounded 
on a doubtful text inthe Apocalypſe, our 
bleſſed Saviour ſhall reign with the faith, 
ful upon earth after the reſurrection, be- 
fore the final completion of beatitude, 
We muſt give a full account of that ſtate called 
the millennium. | TE Burnet. 
MiLLENNIAL. adj.[ from millennium, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the millennium. 
To be kings and prieſts unto Cod, is the charac- 
teriſtic of thoſe that are to enjoy the millennia! hap- 
paineſs. | Burnet, 
 Mr1'LLePEDES. 2. % [millepieds, Fr. mille 
and pes, Lat.] Woodlice, ſo called from 
their numerous feet. | *8 


| by It pheaſants and partridges are ſick, give them i- 


lepedes and earwigs, which will cure them. Mortimer. 
MrLLER. 2. / {from mill.] One who at- 
|. tends a mitt 5 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller o. '* Shakſpeare, 
Gillius, who made enquiry of Millers who dwelt 
upon its ſhore, received anſwer, that the Euripus 
ebbed and flowed four times a day, Breton. 


MILLER. 2. / A fly. Ainſavortb. 
Mi“LTEE's-THU NMB. . / millerand thumb.) 
Aſmall fiſh found in brooks, called like- 
wiſe a bull-head. + 1 | 7 
MixLZSIMAL. adj.. [millefimus, Latin.] 
Thouſandch ; conſiſting of thouſandth 
rts. 8 | 5 ; ; 
| To give the ſquare root of the number two, he la- 
© boured long in millefimal fractions, till he confeſſed 


Rd 


will... ::.. Het +... Sidney. | there was no end. { | Waits. 
Olives ground in mill their fatneſs boaſt. Dryden. MIL BT. 2. / Lilium, Lat, mil and millet, 
A miller had his arm and ſcapula torn from his“ French.) FCC 
body by a rope twiſted rbund his wriſt, and ſuddenly 7 nf 255 $15 (2s (at co 
| drawn up by the mill. een Map. pie ales hath a looſe divided panicle, and eai 
| RF W OrY - th a loc panicle, and each 
To Mir. v. a. from the noun h 3 | fingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two leaves, 
mila, Iſlandick. rf Toes TE It which are inſtead of petals, to protect the ſtamina 
1. To grind; to comminute. and piſtillum of the flower, which afterwards becomes 
. , 45 an oval, ſhining ſeed. This plant was originally 
2. To beat up chocolate. brought from the eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill 


greatly cultivated, from whence we are annually fur- 
- niſhed with this grain, which is by many perſons 
much eſteemed for puddings. © Liller. 
In two ranks of cavities is placed a roundiſh ſtudd, 
about the bigneſs of a grain of millet, Woodward. 
Millet is diarrhetick, cleanfing, and uſeful in diſ- 
eaſes of the kidneys. 3 Arbuthnot. 
2. A kind of fiſh; unleſs it be miſprinted 
for mullet, 5 . 
Some fiſh are gutted, Fu, and kept in pickle ; 
as whiting, mackerel, millet, a Care@. 
M1'LLINER. . /. II believe from Milazer, 
1 an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard 18 
l banker.) * One who ſells ribands and 
. drefles for Women. 
He was perſumed like a mil/iner ;, 
And, *twixt his finger and his thumb, 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe. | 
Ide mercers. and milliners 
__ of pablick ſpirit, - 7 


he bela 
* Shakſpeare, 


0 * *% " 
camplain of her want 
| Taler. 


N - 


| IH any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething in charity, 


1 —— 5 —— — . — — — — — 1 


, K * 1 9.0 4 Os oO IO toi 


ä MIN MIN. 

Ghe will tofs him half à crown, or a erown, and tell j- Like Andrew I ad % 

him, if he knew what a long milliner's bill ſhe had Falſe N of my 8 . 

- jolt received, he would think it a. great deal 4 Around the cord awhile I ſprawl, 

- to give. 15 SS „Tau. And thence, though flow, in earneſt fall. Prior. Ty MINCE. L. 2. 

MiLriox. . J [ nillion, Fr. millingne, | 2. A mean or ſervile imitator. {| r, To walk ee by ſhort ſteps z to act 
N 85 7 


ber forks preſages ſnow; that minces virtue, and 
does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's name. 
Shakſpeare, 


r | Of France the mimick | i , , 
1.7 . 1e! n myriads, er e the mimick, and of Spain the P77, with appearance of ſcrupulouſneſs and 
ten hundred thouſand, | M1'MICK. adj, [minicue, Lat.] Imitative. delicacy ; to affect nicety. 
Within thine eyes, ſat twenty thouſand deaths, In reafon's abſence mimick fancy wakes * {| 5. BJ ber fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 
In thy handsclutch'd as many millions, in To imitate ber; but mizjoining ſhapes, 1 4 mate for ſuch a mincing minion, 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, Shakſpeare, Wild work produces oft, and mot in dreams, Mitten, ho in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy. F. Queen. 
2. A proverbial name for any very great * ys eval _ 8 1 A Into a Fa Arid, e Shakſpear 
| 3 e i ? N a tate. 
number. ae ations of the day een 


<4 L 7 LS 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two To MUMICK, v. a. [from the noun.) to | With mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye. 


opinion; as, I am of this or that mind and ſome- 
times for men's conditions or virtues z as, he is of an 
—_ mind, or a — of a juſt mind: ſometimes 
| os or affection; as, I do this for my mind's ſake: = 
Miz, 3. /, [ mild, Dutch | M * ATORY. adi. | minor, Lat.] Threaten- ſometimes for the knowledge of principles, which we i 
| Th, C p F h | 4 1 e 1. | have withoutdiſcourſe : oftentimes for ſpirits, angels, ; 
1. e ſperm ot the male wo | he king made a ſtatute monitory and ninatory, And intelligences: but as it is uſed in the proper ſig- | 
_ .* Youſhall ſcarce take a carp without a melt, or a towards juſtices of peace, that they ſhould duly exe- nification, including both the underſtanding agent 
female without a roe or ſpawn. Walton. cute their office, inviting complaints againſt them, | and paſſible, it is deſcribed to be a pure, ſimple, ſub- 
2. [milr, Sax.] The ſpleen, ann => Robb. ; ſtantial act, not depending upon matter, but having 
Fo MIL r. v. a. from the noun.} To im- To Mrxcs. v. 4. 2 R 
| DS te the roe or ſpawn of the female from miniſh, or object, cr more at large thus; a part or particle 0 


3 right ones, is a truth more evident than many of Imitate ay a buffoon; to ridicule by a | Dunciad. 
_ thoſe propoſitions that go for Rn] and yet burleſque Imitation. | ſ 2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperfectly. | 
there are millions who know not this at all. Locke. . - Morpheus expreſs'd | The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diſtin- 
There are millions of truths that a man is not con- The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt; } guiſhed from each other, as the mincing lady priore(s 
cerned to know, _ | _ Locke, | The walk, the words, the geſture, could ſupply, and the broad-ſpeaking wife of Bath: © Dryden, 
She found the poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex The habit mimick, and the mien belye. Dryden, | / . 7. 
Enlarges to teo millions of degrees Who wou'd with care ſome happy fiction frame, | MINI NG LY. adv, [from mince, | In {mall 
: Thy 2 n * e Phili * So mimicks truth, it looks the very ſame, Granville. parts; not fully. | 
idſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be receiv'd ; ! 517 | Juſtice requireth nothing ne , but all with 
And glad all heav'n with -i//iors thou haſt 1 = 2 e 1. J. [from mimick 4 Bur leſque preſſed and heaped, and eh N meaſure. 
| 2 . 122 Prior. a o | : Hooker. 
ö 4 Min, By an excellent faculty in arimickry, my correſ- ind 
Mr k. * 0 42 er million, ] The ten pondent tells me he can aſſume my hs hs give my | MIND. 1.4. Le mind, Sax. ] 
hundred thouſandth, | taciturnity a flyneſs which diverts more than any | ** The intelligent power, 
| 8 4 dae | | y 0 | | | 
The firft embrion of an ant is ſuppoſed to be as thing I could ſay. | Specralor I am a very fooliſh fond old man; | 
big as that of an elephant; which nevertheleſs can M 7 Fo 3 I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakſpeare. ; 
never arrive to the mi/licnth part of the other's bulk. VETMO GRAPHER, x. J. mi nus and pd. This word being often uſed for the foul giving life, J 
SF 1 * Bentley, A writer of farces. | Die, | is atiributed abuſively to madmen, when we ſay that '. 
M1'LtsroNE, 2. /. [mill and fore.) The | Mina'crous, adj. [minax, Lat.] Full of | they are of a diſtracted mind, inſtead of a broken Mg 
ſtone by which corn is comminuted. threats. | underſtanding: which word, mind, we uſe alſo for 1 


No man ſhall take che nether or the mill. | . 
one to pledge. Deuteronomy, | Mina'ciTr. 2. , [from minax, Lat. ] Diſ- 


Eſop's beaſts ſaw farther into a milifone than | Poſition to uſe threats, 
Tap — our mobile. 8 "If L' Eftrange. 


rom mincer ; mince, Fr, the ſoul, whereby it doth underſtand, not depending 


| | | ſmall.] | upon matter, nor needing any organ, free from paſ< 
MIL TER. 2. / [from milt.] The he of | 1, To cut into very ſmall parts. | fron coming from without, and apt to be diſſevered as 
any fiſh, the ſhe being.called ſpawner, She ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, eternal from that which is mortals Raleigh, 
| The ſpawner and lter labour to cover their In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, | I thought th' eternal Mind 
ſpawn with ſand. fas Walton, | ; CBS Sbalſpeare. Had made us maſters, Dryden, 
MIL TWOoRr. 1. / [aſplenon.) An herb. | With gon. > > cog ep ates | 2. IntelleQtual capacity, 23 
Ainſworth, What means the- ſervice of the church ſo imper- | Por e K 8 4 


MIME. 3. £5 mime, Fr. puiju©> ; mi mus, fectly, and by halves, read over? What makes them He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 
F Lak) A buffoon who p raCtiſes geſticu- n and mangle that in their practice, which they | He found them not fo large as was his mind.Cowley, 
lations, either repreſentative of ſome | ould ſwallow whole in their ſubſcriptions? | Sowh, | | | 


Ws, COOLER or | Revive the wits ; | 3, Liking; choice; inclination z propen- 
_ , ou mer ely contriv ed to r * mirth. But murder firſt, and mince them all to bits. Duncind. : fion ; Aon. : | EY l 
ink thou, mime, this is great. Ben Jonſon. | > To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, by Our queſtion is, Whether all be fin which is done by 


o Mime. v. , To play the mime, | 
Think 'ſt thou, mime, this is great? or that they 


a little at a time; to palliate; to exten. | without direction by ſcripture, and not whether the 
| f pa and and of Iſraelites did at any time N by following their 


ſttrive ; | wates e nf er by by 
* Whole — ſhall keep the mining moſt alive, I know no ways to mince it in love, but direQly | part ors fawn Foreman wut : ws w 
| Whilſt thou doft eile lome player from the grave, | *© ag] ave 1 x) Shakſpeare. And come ſome other time to know our mind. Shak, 1 


Out-dance the babion, or out-boaſt the brave ? | Iago | Ni n Aer rang; 
. * 4 n Ven Jonſon, e and love doth mince this matter, | Hen el e 7 
Minn. 1. ,. [from mime. ] A mimick ; Ma ing it light to * . Shakſpeare, | | 8 | Sag paare. 
2 buffoon. | $6 | Saving your incl "No 25 wo ET RET ip 4 A, odors, ee 2 - 50 6 
- 1 Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, mimers. receive; An now methinke have a ad to it. Shakſprare. = 
] Milton. | © ae 10 Fey I are, Be of the ſame mindone towards another, Rom. 


M IC AL. adj. [ mimicus, Lat.] Imitative; 'Il try to force you to your duty: | Haſt thou a wiſe after thy mind ? 2 = 
| befitting a-minuck.; acting the mimick, | For io it is, howe'er you mince it | They had a mind to Freach Britain; but they 9 
Mian is of all creatures the moſt mical in geſ- Ere we part, I ſhallevince it. Hudibras, | have 5 fall their bit. | SPI 9 
tures, ſtyles, ſpeech, faſhion, or accents. Mottun. | Siren . now mince che fin, „ Soden A nete | ” ; | 
A mimical dam would needs try: the ſame experi- | And wollify damnation with a phraſe, | In Adam, not to let th' occafion-paſs, __ | 
ment; but his claws were ſhackled. L' Eftrange. Say o_ conſented not to Sancho's death, | Wire die ba chinment colibind; 10 know; a | 
„ Singers and dancers 8 1 * 27 mn 15 Its 1 bad eich Fare Ol things Dang: ee Im, 
FA, 4 ical geſt t th ight not Ii, to mimte his meaning ener omitted ; 1 b 1 
licht ſongs and mimicalgeſtures, that they mig | 6 e what be thid, ONE fenoth Waller coaſted on the other fide of the river, but a 


go os Lene y from ſerious pic ts 0 5 * |. of bis expretien, T certainly bad e - 5. at ſuch a diſtance that he had no mind * engaged 


/ ; 7 3 0 | 
.  Mryicallyt. adv. [from mimical T In | Thbeſe, ſecing no where water enough to effect a He had a gteat ind to do i. | 'Clarendor 
a 7 Ee J. general deluge, were forced tomince th a au; pore $2 . ö . 
Imitation; in a mimical manner. mae A 90 one a N All the arguments to a good Uife will be very in- 
MYmrox. . / [ mimicus, Lat.] Woodward | ſignificant to a man chat hath a mind to be wicked, 


” 


7 , ; | , | 4 WAA N a S | h 

1. A ludicrous imitator; 'a buffoon who 3. To ſpeak with affected ſoftneſs ; to clip | + 8 of fins eee fr. | 
copies another's act or manner ſo as to | the words. Fey 85 2 Suppoſe that after eight years peace be halb a wa 
Excite laughter, 1  _ Behold you fimpraing Tame, whole face between | + „ 0 RT RE 


MIN 
to infringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbour- 

ing ſtate, what 1 * can we make? ifon, 
4. Thoughts z ſentiments, 
Ke is, Th ainbiguous god, 

In theſe myſterious words, his mind expreſt, 
© Some truths reveal d, in terms involy'd the reſt. 
? Dryden: 


; 5 , Opinion, 


The earth was notof my mind, 


If you ſuppoſe as fearing you, it ſhook. Shakſpeare. 


heſe men are of the mind, that they have clearer 
ideas of infinite duration than of infinite ſpace, be- 
cauſe God has exiſted from all eternity; but there is 
no real matter coextended with infinite ſpace. Locke, 
© The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyraat's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 
6. Memory ; remembrance, 
85 The king knows their diſpoſition; a 
will put him in mind of them. 
When he brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein ſet 
His tripled-coloured bow, whereon to look, 
And call to mind his covenant. Milton. 
Theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. ryden. 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus'd was out of mind. Dryden. 
They will put him in mind of his own waking 
thoughts, ere theſe dreams had as yet made their 


ſmall touch 


-- impreſſions on his fancy. Atterbury. 
A wholefome law time out of mind, 
Had been confirm's by fate's decree. Swift. 


To Mi1nv. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To mark; to attend, | 
His mournful plight is ſwallowed up unwares, 
Forgetful of his own that minds another's cares. 
; 5 Fairy Queen. 
Not then miſtruſt, but tender love injoins, 
That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me 


i Milton. 
If, in the raving of a frantick muſe; 
And minding more his verſes than his way, 

Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well? Roſcommon. 
eaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our way; 
Another ſong requires another day. Dryden. 
He is daily called upon by the word, the miniſters, 


* 


and inward ſuggeſtions of the holy ſpirit, to attend 
| 7 thoſe proſpects, and zzind the things that belong to 
| is peace, | Rogers. 


2, Jo put in mind; to remind, 
Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you 

Of what you ſhould forget. Shakſpeare. 

I deſire to mind thoſe perſons of St. Auſtin. Burnet, 

This minds me of a cobbling colonel. L' Eftrange. 

I ſhall only mind him that the contrary ſuppoli- 

tion, if it could be proved, is of little uſe. ke. 


To Mix D. v. v. To incline; to be diſpoſed. 
When one of them minderh to go into rebellion, 
" hewill cotivey away all his lordſkips to feoffees in 


. truſt. | nſer 
Mr'xveD. adj. [from mind.] 
1. Diſpoſed ; inclined; affected. 
We come to know 
22 ſtand mind OR the W | 
tween and you. | re. 
| 1 fellowthi — unmeet ſor d 
ood reaſon. was thou freely ſnould ſt diſlike, 
And be fo minaeu ſtill. _ Shakſpeare. 
If men were minded to live virtuouſly, to believe 


2 God would be no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, but | 
very much for its advancement, Tillotſon, 
yrchus is nobly ui, ; and | fain | 
. Would live to thank him. Philips. 
2. Minded is uſed in compounds: as, high- 
minded. a 5 

Im not bigh-minded, ! have no proud looks. 


3. We fay likewiſe l- minded. 
.MYxpuvt. adj, mind and fall.] Atten- 
; | ive; heedful+ avi memory. 4 


'F acknowledge the uſefulneſs of — 
your uni 


| - "and I promiſe you 66 de mindful of your adn 
*Mr'yp FULLY, adv. [from muindfut]" Ar. 


vely; beedfully, - © 
| 48 + 


1 


| 


Bacon, 1 


—_— _— 9 


8 


Eſalnt. 


* 


| To Miny. . 4. To ſap; to ruin by mines; 


Mi'xprvrxzss. u. /, [from mindful.] At- 
tention; regard, 2 

M1'xDLEss, adj, [from mind.] 

1. Inattentive ; regardleſs. 

Curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, ' 
Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them.Shak, 

As the ſtrong eagle in the filent wood, | 
Mindleſs of warlike rage, and hoſtile care, 

Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryſtal flood. Prior. 
2. Not endued with a mind; having no in- 
tellectual powers, 

God firſt made angels bodileſs, pure minds; 
Then other things, which mindleſs bodies be : 
Laſt, he made man. Davies. 

3. Stupid; unthinking. | 
Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, a mird!?/s ſlave, 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer, Shak ſpeare 
 Minvp-STR1CKEN, adj. | mind and ſtricken. | 
Moved; affected in his mind. 
| He had been ſo mind-ftricken by the beauty of 
virtue in that noble king, though not born his ſub- 
ject, he ever profeſſed himſelf his ſervant. Sidney. 
Mixx. pronoun poſfſeſſrve. | myn, Sax, mein, 
German; mien, Fr. neut, Lat, It was 
anciently the practice to uſe my before a 


1 


— 


which evphony ſtill requires to be ob- 
- ſerved. Mine is always uſed when the 
ſubſtantive precedes: as, hit is my cat; 
this. cat is mine.] Belonging to me, 
Thotart a foul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a Rel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. Sbalſpeare. 
When a wiſe man gives thee better counlel, give 
me mine again. - Shakſpeare. 
If thou be'ſt lain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. 
Shakſpeare. 
A friend of ine is come to me, and I have nothing 
to ſet before him. | ke. 
That palm is mine, Dryden, 
MiNE. . /. [mine, Fr, nauyn or mwn, 
' Welſh, from maen lapit, in the plural 


meini. | 5 

1. A place or cavern in the earth which 
contains metals or minerals. TT 

Though ſtreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 

In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Mall. 

A workman, to avoid idleneſs, worked in a groove 

or mine - pit thereabouts, which was little eſteemed, 


A mine-digger may. meet with a gem, which he 
knows not what te make of, Boyle. 

The heedleſs mine-manaims only at the obtaihing 
a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendible. Boy/e. 


that it may ſink for want of ſupport ; or, 
in modern war, that powder may be 


5 time, whatever is over it may be 
lown up and deſtroyed. 
By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? 
What mize hath erſt thrown down fo fair a tower? 
What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sid. 
Build up the walls of ſeruſalem, which you have 
broken down, and fill up the mines that you have 


digged. + | Wiitgift. 
* Others to a city ſtrong 4 
ſcale and 


Lay fiege, encamped ; by bau xy, 
Aſfa 


Ring. ED 
| To MI 54 v. n. ¶ from the noun.] To dig 
any hollows 


mines or burrows ; to form 
underground. e 
The ranging ftork in ſtately beeches dwells; 
The climbing goats on hills ſecurely feed ' * 
The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells. Wotton. 
Of this various matter the terreſtrial globe conſiſts 
from its ſurface to the greateſt depth we ever dig or 
mine. Woodward. 


— 


mine, 


| » 


| 


to deſtroy by 


; T * - 4 s , $235. | 
4 » 


4.4 


„ V * 4 


conſonant, and mine before a vowel, | 


Boyle. | 


2. A cavern dug under any fortification | 


| lodged in it, which being fired at a pro- 


4 To confound the race 
Millon. 


low degrees, or ſecret 


* 


It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unſeen. | Shakſprare, 

They mined the walls, laid the powder, and ram- 
med the mouth; but the citizens made a counter. 
mine. i uf Fa Hayward. 
Mr'nes. 2. /, [mineut, Fr, from mine.] 
1. One whodigs for metals. 
By me kings palaces ave puſh'd to ground, 
And miners cruſh'd beneath their mines are ſound. 
| o "4 a Dryden. 
2. One who makes military mines. 

As the bombardeer levels his miſchief at cities, 
the miner buſies himſelf in ruining private houſes. Tur. 
{ MI'NERAL. 2. / [ minerale, Lat.] Foſſil 

body; matter dug out of mines. All 
metals are minerals, but all minerals are 
not metals. Minerals in the reſtrained 
ſenſe are bodies that may be melted, but 
not malleated. 
She did confeſs, ſhe lad 

For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 

Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring 

By inches waſte you. Shalſpeare. 

The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, cop- 
per, and tin, are of great value. Bacon. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone. Milton. 
Minerals; vitre with vitriol; common ſalt with 
allum ; and ſulphur with vitriol. Woodward, 
Mix ER AL. adj. Conſiſting of foflil bodies. 
By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man 
may conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingre- 
dients of any maſs found there, Woodward, 
Mr1'NeRaLIST. 1. . [from mineral.) One 
ſkilled or employed in minerals. | 
A mine. digger may meet with a gem or a miue- 
ral, which he knows not What to make of till he 
ſhews it a jeweller or a ineraliſt, Boyle, 
The metals and minerals which are lodged in the 
perpendicular intervals do ſtill grow, to ſpeak in the 
mineralif's phraſe, or receive additional increaſe. 
ö Moodiwarde 
Mix EIAA“TOOTST. . /. [mineralogie, Fr. 
from mineral and aoy®-.] One who dif. 
courſes on minerals. 
Many authors deny it, and the exacteft 
| gifts have rejected it. Brown - 
Mix ERA'LOGY.' . J. [from mineral and 

.] I he doctrine of minerals, - 
Mix EVER. z. /. A ſkin with ſpecks of 
o ·˙ ˙·w˙òi 
1. To mix; to join; to compound; to 

unite with ſomething fo as to make one 


% 


y 


— 


Mineralod 


Sulphurous and.nitrous ſfonm 
They found, they mingled, and. with ſubtle art, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd | 
To blackeſt grain. 


oF 


| 2 | Miltgn. 
Lament with me with-me your ſorrows join, 

And mingle your united tears with mine k Malſb. 

Our ſexyour kindred, our houſes, and our very 
names, we are ready to mingle with burſelves, a 

cannot bear to have others think meanly of them. 

| : at:. 

2. To contaminate; to make af diſſimilar 


Parts. * IM 
hell 


Of mank ind in one root, and earth with . 
a Milton. 


To mingle and involve. 
| The beſt of us appear contented with a mingled, 
im uitue. Reger Sermons, 
3. To confuſe. ; 1 8 9 
There mingle brolls. Men. 
To Mix E. v. a. To be mixed; to be 
een 
Ourſelf will unge with. ſociety, 8 
| And play the humble hoſt. Shakſpeare.. 


- Alcimus had defiled himſelf-wilfully in the times 
of their mingling with the Gentiles 2 | k 
« Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, 
Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 
If women had not mingled in the miſchief. Rowe, 
r 7 


. 


1 
. * 


* 
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MIN 


her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs'd | 
She, when ſhe ſaw 1 ke e | linked ta conſpiracies againſt their maſter, L'Eftra. 


Fler rifing fears, and ming/ed with the reſt, Addi/. 
117 0. Ms 7 from the vetb. J Mixture; 


ey; confuſed maſs. 
s «acts to ef hyde 
Wich brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shalſp. 
Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar; though 
the comical parts are diverting, and the ſerious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle, 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


M1'xcLER. . J. [from the verb.] He 


who mingles. G 
M1/N1aTURE. 2. ſ. [ miniature, Fr. from 
minimum, Lat.] 75 TAY: 
1. Painting by movers mixed with gum 
and water, mode of painting almoſt 
appropriated to ſmall figures. 
2. Repreſentation in a ſmall compaſs ;-re- 
preſentation leſs than the reality. 
The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the picture of their face in large, would in 
each of theſe bubbles ſet forth the miniarure of 
them. 5 Sidney. 
If the ladies ſhould once take a lik ing to ſuch a 
diminutive race, we ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, 
and the whole ſpecies in miniature: in order to keep 
our poſterity from dwindling, we have inſtituted a 
tall club, Addiſen's Guardian. 
| The hidden ways 
Of nature would ſt thou know ? how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature ? thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well diſſected kernels: lo! | 
Strange forms ariſe, in each a little plant 
Unfolds its boughs : obſerve the ſlender threads 
Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 
In narrow ſeeds deſcribꝰd. | Philips. 
3. Gay has improperly made it an adjective. 


Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 


And make a miniature creation grow. Gay. 
Mir'xixin, adj, Small; diminutive, 


Uſed in flight contempt. 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, 
Thy ſheep be in the corn; 
And for one blaſt of thy m/nik/x mouth, 
Thy ſheep {hall take no harm. Shakſpeare. 
Mi'x1siNn, 2. /. A ſmall fort of pins. 
Mr'x1n. v. / from minimus, Latin.] 
r. A ſmall being; a dwarf. 
4 1 Not all 6 
Minims of nature; ſome of ſerpent-kind, . 
Wond”rous in length, and corpulence, involv'd 
© Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Milton. 
2. This word is applied, in the northern 
counties, to a ſmall fort of fiſh, which 
they pronounce mennim. See Mix NOW. 
MINIMUS, n. /. ¶ Latin.] A being of the 
„ N 
Bet you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus of hind'ring knot graſs made; 
You bead, you acorn. Shakſpeare. 
Mr'nioN. 2. /. [mi 
rite; a darling; a low dependant ; one 
who pleaſes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt; or of flight and fa. 
miliar kindneſs. e Sins 7 
Minion, ſaid (he; indeed I was a pretty one in 
thoſe days; I fee a number of lads that love you. Sid. 
: + They were made great courtiers, and in the way 
of minionr, when advancement, the moſt mortal 
offence to envy, ſtirred up their former friend to 
overthrow them. .,_ bidney. 
One, who had been a ſpecial 'minion of Andro- 
manas, hated us for having diſpoſſeſſed him of her 


heart. Siancy. 
ee, Do rate thy minim; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terme 
| Before thy ſovereign,  Sbakſpeare's Henry vi. 


His company mutt do his minions grace, 
WhilR I at home ſtarve for a merry look. Shakſpeare, 
Edward ſent one army into Ireland; not for 
- conqueſt, dut to guard the perſons of his minicn 
Piers Gaveſton. | 4 


{+ | Das iet. 
Ifa man ſhould launch into the hiftory of human 


9 


| 


;emon, Fr.} A favou-| 


1 


4 


MIN 
nature, we ſhould find the very minions of princes | 


The drowly tyrant by his minions led, 
To regal rage devotes ſome patriot's head, Swift. 
M1'x10vus. adj. [from mininm, Lat.] Of 
the colour of red lead or vermillion. 
Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red 
and minious tincture from ſprings that fall into it. 
Brown. | 
To M1'N1$SH, wv. a. [from diminiſh; minus, 
Lat.] Toleſſen; to lop; to impair. 
Ye ſhall not mini/h ought from your bricks of 
your daily taſk. Exndus, 
They are mini/oed and brought low through op- 
preſſion. Halm. 
Another law was to bring in the ſilver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipt, Mi, 
or impaired coins of ſilver, not to be current in pay- 
ments, Bacon's Henry vit. 


% 
MINISTER, 2. /. [ miniſter, Lat. miniſtre, 
French, ] | 
1. An agent; one who is employed to any 
end; one who acts not by any 1nherent 
authority, but under another. | 

You, whom virtue hath made the princeſs of feli- 
City, be not the miniſter of ruin. Sidney, 

Rumble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain, 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fare, are my daughters; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnels ; 

But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 

Your high-engender'd battles, 'gainſt a head 

So old and white as this. Shakſpeare, 
Th' infernal minifeer advanc'd, 

Seiz'd the due victim. 

Other ſpirits ne by the will, 
Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill ; 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, . 
Reftrains or ſends his minifters abroad. Blackmore. 

2. One who is employed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of government. 

Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the mini/- 
ters to kings, whoſe eyes, ears, and hands they are, 
muſt be anſwerable to God and man. Bacon. 

3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who 
performs ſacerdotal functions. 

Epaphras, a faithful minifer of Chriſt. 1 Col. 

e minifers are always preaching, and the go- 


Dryden, 


— 


vernors putting ſorth edicts againſt dancing and 
gaming. Addiſon. 


The minifters of the goſpel are eſpecially required 
to ſhine as lights in the world, becauſe the diſtine- 
tion of their ſtation renders their conduct more ob- 
ſervable; and the preſumption of their knowledge, 
and the dignity of their ollice, gives a peculiar force 

and authority to their example. " Rogers. 
/Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that he 
never was a friend to hereticks and infidels; that he 
has always been civil to the miniſter of his pariſh, 
and very often given ſomething to the charity» 
ſchools, LL Law, 
4. A delegate ; an official. | | 
If wrongfully | 
Let God revenge; for I may never liſt 
An angry arm againſt his miniſter. Shakſpeare. 
5. An agent from a foreign power without 
the dignity of an ambaſſador, 1 
To MIN IST ER. v. a. [miniftro, Lat.] To 
give; to ſupply; to afford. 4 
All the cuſtoms of the Iriſh would minifter occa- 
ſion of a moſt ample diſcourſe of the original and an- 
tiquity of that people. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Now he that minifereth ſeed to the tower, both 
miniſter bread for your food and multiply your ſeed 
| 2 


ſown. orinthians, 
The wounded patient bears wy 
The artiſt's hand that miniſters the cure.” Orway, 
To Mix Is TER. v. a. | 337 Wh 
1. To attend; to ſerve in any office. 
Miifer's 1 3 25 700 
inifter'd naked, and their flowing eus 
Wich pleaſant liquors crown d. TY \ | | Mikon. 
2. To give medicines, | 
Can'ſt thou not minifer to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rc oted ſorrow, 


| 


| 


* 
= 


Raze out the ritten troubles of the brain ? Sl. | 


/ MIN 


3. To give ſupplies of things needful ; to 
give aſſiſtance; to contribute; to afford. 
Others miniftered unto him of their 1 

VEL) 
He who has a ſou} wholly void of gratitude, 
ſhould ſet his ſoul to {carn of his body; for all the 
parts of that ner to one another, South, 
There is no truth which a man may more evi- 
dently make out than the exiſtence of a God; yet 
he that ſhall content himſelf with things as they 
minifter to our pleaſures and paſſions, and not make 
enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends, 
may live long without any notion of ſuch 8 5 
15 oc. 
© Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure in re- 


Veving the miſerable for Chriſt's ſake, would not 


have been leſs forward to miniſter unto Chriſt him- 
ſelf. \ Aiterbury. 
Faſting is not abſolutely good, but relatively, and 
as it miniſters to other virtues, Smalriage. 
4. To attend on the ſervice of God. | 
Whether prophecy, let us prophecy according to 
the proportion of faith; or miniſtry, let us wait on 
our miniftring. | Romans, 
M1x1sTz#'R1AL, adj. [from miniſter, ] 
1. Attendant; acting at command. 
Underſtanding is in a man; courage and vivacity - 
in the lion; ſervice, and min/Ferial officiouſneſs, in 
the ox, ; Brown. 
From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial names, 
Enlight'ning ſpirits, and miniferial flames, 
Lift we our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, 
Who bleſs'd the whole with lite, : 
2. Acting under re? authority, | 
For the ”inifterial offices in court there muſt be 
an eye unto them, Bacon's Advice te Villiers, 
Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no 


Prizr. 


other real value in religion, than as a miniſterial 


caufe of moral effects; a$ it recalls us from the 
world, and gives a ſerious turn to our * 
ger. 


3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecelefiaſ- 
ticks or their office. 


Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom plainly | 
allude unto ſuch minifterial garments as were then 


in uſe. Hooker, 


| 4- Pertaining to miniſters of tate, or pet- 


ſons in ſubordinate authority. 
MinisTE'RIALLY, adv, In a miniſterial 
manner. | * 
Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and 
voluntary economy, belongs to the father ; while 
the ſon, out of voluntary condeſcenſion, ſubmits to 
act miniflerially, or in capacity of ee N 


wo | | 1 ater . 
M1'n1sTERY. 2. J. [miniflerium, Lat.] Of- 
fice; ſervice. is word is now con- 

 trafted to minifiry, but uſed by Millen as 

four ſyllables, ba of neg hh #4; 

They that will have their chamber filled with a 

good ſcent, make ſome odoriferous water be blown 

about it by their ſervants mouths that are dexterous 

in that nlaferg. 4 8 
| his temple to frequent, _ 

Wich minifteries due, and folemn rites. Milton, 
Mr'xI1sTRAL, adf. (from winifter,] Per- 


taining to a miniſter, '' 


M1'n:sTRANT. adj. from miuißer.] At- 
tendant; acting at command. Pope ac- 


: , 


cents it, not according io analogy, o 


the ſecond ſyllable. 
| Him thrones, and pow'rs, 
Princedoms, and dominatious miniſtrant, | 
Accompany d. to heav'n-gaie, . Miktn, 
 Minifrans to their queen with buſy care, 


| Four faithful handmaigs'the ſoſt rites prepare, Pope, 
M1n1sTRA'TLON. 2. J. [from niir, 
Latin ).. tent: eee ee 


1. Agency ; intervemion; office of an 


agent delegated or commiſſioned by 
another. 5 Run 1 4 Fs 9-4 

God made him the inſtrument of his provider ee 

to me, as he hath made his own land to bim, «1th 


Digty-.. 


this difference, tha: God, dy his miniffratio: w 
me, intends to do him @ favour. | Taylor. 0 


. 
{ 
? 


© 


mon minijum or red lead: among the ancients mi- 


NI NOE. 1. J Of this word 1 know 


Aon bis T 


pri mroſes, and tanſ j, 


25 figs fomerimes effeQed by the immediate fiat 
ol the divine will, yet 1 —— are moſt — 


narily done by the miniſt ratio of angels. Hale. 
2. Service; office; eccleſiaſtical b 
The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy protel- 
ſion, has it is a miniſfti«tion in holy things, an 
attendance at the altar. Law 


If the preſent e de more glorious han 


the former, the miniſter is more holy. Atterbury. 
Mi'xis TRT. u. 
1. Office; ſervice. ; 

So far isan indiſtinct ion of all perſons, and, by 


conſequence, an anarchy of all things, fo far frofn 


+ . being agreeable to the will of God declared in his 
great houſehold, the world, and eſpecially in all the 
miniſtries of his proper houſehold the church, that 
there was never yet any time, I believe, ſince it was 
a number, when ſome of its members were not more 
:facred than others, Spratt's Sermons. 
2. Office of one ſet apart to preach ; eccle- 
ſiaſtical function. | 
Their minifry perform'd, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their (tory written left, 
They die. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
_ "Saint, Paul was miraculouſly called to the mini/try 
of the goſpel, and had the whole doctrine of the 
goſpel from God by immediate revelation ; and was 
appointed the apoſtle of the Gentiles for ptopagating 
it in the heathen world, | Locke, 
Agency z interpoſition, 
The natural world, he made after a miraculous 
manner; but directs the affairs of it ever ſince by 
ſtanding rules, aud the ordinary miniſtry of ſecon 
cauſes. Alterbury. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. Parnel. | 
The poets introduced the mirifry of the gods, 
and taught the ſeparate exiſtence of human fouls. 


Bentley. 
He ſafe from loud alarms, ae ENT 
Abhorr'd the wicked miniffry of arms. Dryden. 


5. 71 employed in the publick affairs 

þ f a ſtate. rs, FO | 
. ;1,converſe in full freedom with many conſiderable 
men of both parties; and if not in equal number, 
it is purely accidental, as happening to have made 
-acquaintance-at court more under one iu ry than 
another. Swift. 

MINIUM. a. , Lat.] Red lead. 

Melt lead iu a broad earthen veſſel unglazed, and 
ſtir it continually till it be calcinated into a grey 
powder; this is called the calx of lead; continue 
the fire Rirring it in the ſame manner, and it be- 
comes yellow ; in this ſtate it is uſed in palnting, 
and is called maſticot or maſſicot; afier this put it 
into a reyerberatory furnace, and it will calcine fur- 
ther, and become of a'fine red, which is the com- 


num was the name for cionabar.: the modern - 
nium is uſed externally, and is excellent in cleanſin 
and healing old uſcers. Hilll Mat. Med. 


not the preciſe meaning. It is not un- 
ely that aranock and minx are origi- 


% 1 


nally the fame word. 
An «ſoy poll fixed on his head 
biſbe muft be anſwered, 
And forth my u comes. __— 
Mr'xnxow. . . menus, Fr.] A very ſmall 
fiſh; a 
which ſee. f 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Shak/þ. 
© The minnow, when! he is in perfect ſeaſon, and 
not ſick, which is only preſently after ſpawning, 
hath: a kind of dapp 
panther, on (his ſides, inelining to a greeniſh/and 
8 his belly being milk-white, and his back 
moſt black or blackiſh : he is a ſharp biter at a 
nall worm in hot weather, and in the ſpring they 
make excellent minnow tanſies; for being v Z 
well in ſalt, and their heads and tails cut off, and 
their guts taken out, being fried with yolks of eggs, 
* - Walton's Angler. 
The nimble turning of the minnete is the per- 


A 


4 


N 
; 


{. [contrafted from mini/- | 


"600 1 Mini erinm, Lat. ] 


* 
1 


pink: a corruption of minim, | 


or waved colour, like a |. 


feQion of minzow fiſhinge. +»  Walton's Angler. 


0 


| minority, orſmailneſs in the excluſion, © Bron, 


. 


confirmed by the king at his full age. But the firſt 


. 
F 


2. The tate of being 


* 
1 


"MIN 
MPINOR. adi. . 
1. Petty ; inconſiderab 
If there are petty errours and miner lapſes, not 
conſiderably injurious unto faith, yet is it not ſafe to - 
contema inferiour falſities. Brown. L 
2, Leſs; ſmaller. 55 | 
They altered this cuſtom from caſes of high con- 


cernment:to the moſt trivial debates, the minor hrt 


ordinarily entering their proteſt. rendon. 
Phe difference of a third partin ſo large and col- 
lative an account is not ſtrange, if we conſider how | 
differently they are ſet in minor and leſs miſtakeable 
numbers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. , 
Ma'n OR. A. 2 | 
1. One under age; one whoſe youth can- , 
not yet allow him to manage his own 
F affair 8. | 
King Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of 
his reign, was a minor, Davies en Ireland. 
He and his muſe might be no, but the liber- 
tines are full grown. Collier. 
Long as the year's dull cirele ſeems to run, 
When the briſk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope. 
The nobleſt blood i; England having been ſhed 
in the grand rebellion, many great families became 
extinct, or ſupported only by minors. Swift. 
A minor or infant cannot be faid to be contuma- 
-cious, becauſe he cannot appear as a defendant in 
court, but by his guardian. i Parergon. 
2. The ſecond or particular propoſition in | 
the ſyllogiſm. | : 
The ſecond or minor propoſition was, that this 
kingdom hath cauſe of juſt fear of overthrow from 
Spain. f | Bacon. 


| 


Ad 


in | 
le ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was like a | 
foreſt, where ideas are ranged like animals of ſeveral | 


Mi'nsraELSEV. 1. /. [from minftrel.] 


kinds; that the major is the male, the minor the 
female, which copulate by the middle term, and 
_ engender the concluſion. ; Arbutbnot. 
To Mi'NORAT E. v. as from minor, Lat.] 
To leſſen; to diminiſh, A word not 
yet admitted into the Janguage. | 
This it doth not only by the advantageous aiſ- 


tance of a tube, but by ſhewing in what degrees 
Adiſtance minorates the object. Glanville, 


act of leſſening ; diminution ; decreaſe. 
A word not admitted. 


as is moſt evident in the loadftone, whoſe efficiences 


are communicable without a minoration of gravity. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We. hope the mercies of God will conſider our 

2 integrity unto ſome minaration of our 
ences, t FF | 


Brown. 


Mrnxo'zity. 2. /. {[minoriti, Fr. from | 


| ,,, Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd mint, 


minor, Lat.] 3 
1. The ſtate of being under age. a 
I. mov'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in the 


behalf of my daughter, in the minority of them 
both. CRE kf 


He is young, and his minority 


dhe king were of years to govern by himſelf: this 
the people apprehending worſe than it was, a queſ- 


rity, (uch alterations might be made or no. 


no ſtatute made during the minority 

| ſhould bind him or his ſucceſſors, except it were 
act that paſſed in king Edward the Sixth's time, 
Was a repeal of that former act; at which time 
nevertheleſs the king was minor. 


| for a good proof that ſhe is not eternal. Burner. 
Their counſels are warlike and ambitious, though 
ſomething tempered by the minority of their king. 


From this narrow time of deſtation may enſue a 


1 


| 


M1xoRaA'T1ON. 2. /. [from minorate,] The | 


- Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, } 


\ 


* 


bakſpeare, | 


| Is putinto the truſt of Richard Gloſter. Shakſp. | 
ſe changes in religion ſhould be 2 until | 


I  -tion was raiſed, whether, during the king's mino- | 


* - | Hayward's Edward vi. | 

Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the | 

minority of his ſon, procured an act to d gre that 
the king 


Bacon. 
If there be evidence, that it is not many ages | 
ſince nature was in her minority, this may be taken | 


£ 


. 


} 


: 


, 
: 


# 
* 
* 


3 


| 


f 
5 


MIN 


3. The ſmaller number: as, the eri 


held for that queſtion ja oppoſition to the 
majority. | | | | 
M1'xoTAUR, 2. /. [minotanre, Fr, mins 
and taurus, Lat.] A monſter invented b 
the poets, half man and half bull, kept 
in Dædalus' labyrinth. 
Thou may ſt not wander in that labyrinth, 
There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. SHAI. 
M1'xsTER. 2. / minyrene, Sax.] Amo. 
naſtery; an ecclefiaſtical fraternity; a 
cathedral church, The word is yet re- 
tained at York and Lichfield. 
M1'nsSTREL. 2. ſ. | meneftril, Spaniſh ; ne- 
neftrallus, low Lat.] A muſician; one 
who plays apon inſtruments. 
Hark how the minfrels gin to ſhrill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
I will give you the mrinfrel. 
— Then I will give you the ſerving creature. Shai. 
I to the vulgar am become a jeſt ; 
Eſteemed as a minftre/ at a feaſt. Sand ys. 
heſe fellows 
Were once the -inftrels of a country ſhow z 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces known, Dryg. 
Offen our ſeers and poets have confeſs'd, 
That muſick'*s force can tame the furious beaſt ; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted mane, 
Attentive to the ſong ; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the minfrel's feet, 
7 | | - Prior „ 


1. Muſick; inſtrumental harmony. 
Apollo's ſelf will envy at his play, 
And all the world applaud his minftrelſey. Davier. 
That loving wretch that ſwears, | 
'Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which he in her angelick finds, | 
Would ſwear as juſtly, that he hears, 
In that day's rude hoarſe minſtrelſey, the ſpheres. 


| Ane. 
F L-bezan; © © 80 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minftrelſey, TS 
Till fancy had her fill, Milieu, 


2. A number of muſicians. 
Miniſtring ſpirits train'd up in feaſt, and ſong ! 
Such haſt thou arm'd the minftrelſey of — 
| Million. 


MinT. . h [minre, Sax, menthe 5 Fr. mens 


tha, Lat.] A plant. | 


A wholeſome herb, that breath'd a grateful ſcents 
| ) . Dryden. 
Mix r. 2. /. I munte, Dutch; my nerian, 15 
coin, Saxon, ] Erie . aa 
1. The place where money is coined, 
What is a perſon's. name of face, that receives all 
his reputation from the mint, and would never have 
been known had there not been medals. Addiſon. 
2. Any place of invention, - _ 


Aman in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain;  Shakſp. 
As the inte of calumny are at work; a great num- 
ber of curious inventions are iſſued out, which grow 
current among the party. Aadi ſox. 
To Mix r. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To coin; to ſlamp money. 1 
Another law was, to bring in the ſilver of 
mint, in makiog all clipped coins of 
- Glver not to be current in payments, without giving 
any remedy of weight; and ſo to ſet the mint on 
work, and to give way te new coins of filver which 
ſhould be then mineẽ! ib.  Bacon's Henry vii. 
2, To invent; to forge, . | 
Look into the titles whereby they hold theſe new - 
portions of the cron, and you will find them of 
ſuch natures as may be eaſily Ae Bacon. 
Mu/nTAGE. 2. /. [from ..!!! 
* 


1; That Which is coined or ſtamped 
ER 


pe” 


MIN == 7. MIR 


Is pleaſing poiſon To MiſxnvurTe, 1 45 | | 
can RN e. a ee o Mixvrr. v. g. [minuter, Fr.] To ſet by miracle; effected by power more than 


te trat down in ſhort hints. natural. | 
And the inglorious likene eee 17 I no ſooner heard this critick talk of my work Atithinetical refſion might eaſil demon- 
r , conan. of EY but I-minuted what he had faid, and e to Aa ſtrate how faſt mk would increaſe, — a 
Char F be eoinin A; four th large the plan of my ſpeculations. Spectutor. as miraculous, though indeed natutal, that example 
2, The duty pal TY * | Mi'nuTtE-Book. », J. | minute and book. ] of the Iſraelites, who were multiplied in two hun- 
M1'NTER» 1. J. [from mint, | Coiner. Book of ſhort hints dred and fifteen years from ſeventy unto fix hundred 
Sterling, ought to be of pure filver called leaf Mix ur- 7 7 thouſand able men. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Giver, the minter mult add other weight, if the -GLASS, 2. / | minute and glaſs.) Reſtore this day, for thy great name, ; 
filver be not pure. | „. Glaſs of which the ſand meaſures a Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert, 
IINTMAN» 2. . | mint and man.] One minute. Os | Why this ſtrength 
_ ſkilled in coinage. 


Mi1xv'r A n Miraculous yet remaiming in thoſe locks ? 
ſmall — 4 N. Rp prin > 2 * His might continues in thee not for naught, Milton. 
match for this eſtate, is no good mintman; but takes nicely 7 73 mne eat part; 2 the _ Hunden of the chriſtian n,: 
greatneſs of kingdoms according to their bulk and I i, gu . 5 . od was pleaſed to accumpany it with a miraculous 
curreney, and not after their intrinſick value. Bacon. n this poſture of miad it was impoſlible for him power. | Tillotfon, 


| - to keep that ſlow d obſ. 'nutel * : 
M1'NTMASTER. 7. J. [mint and maſter. } order o ranging all be ſaid, ben which u 88 MIRA'CULOUSLY, adv. [from miraculous. ] 


1. One who preſides in coinage. obvious perſpicuity. | 1. By miracle; by power above that of 
That which is coined, . as mintmaſters confeſſed, Change of night and day, nature, 

is allayed with about a twelfth part of copper, Boyle. And of the ſeaſons ever ſtealing round, It was a ſingular providence of God, to draw thoſe 

2. One who invents, | Minutely faithful. Thomſon's Summer. northern heathen nations down into thoſe chriſtian 

The great mintmaſters of theſe terms, the ſchool- | M1'/N TELL. adv, [from minute, the ſub- | Pats where they might receive chriſtianity, and 


He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- 


men and metaphyſicians, have wherewithal to con- ſtantive.] to mingle gations ſo remote miraculoufly, to make 
tent him. | Locke, . 3 3 one blood and kindred of all people, and each to 
Min vr. 17. f. [ minuet, Fr.] A ſtately I. Every minute; with very little time have knowledge of him. Spenſer on Ireland. 
regular dance | intervening. Nef was to be flain that very day; and 
7 : What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from neas, wounded as he was, could not have en- 
wil r fog Wa ,. ole heaven, reſounding for ever 33 ears? As if it] aged him in ſingle combat, unleſs his hurt had 
John has afſurance to ſet up for a minget gucke“ were minutely proclaimed in thunder from heaven, deen miraculouſly healed. Dg den. 


Spellator ” Bus men no reſt in _ fins, no quiet from 
«Fs 8 riſt's importunity till they ariſe from ſo morti- . 
Mr1'xuMs 2. J ſerous a ſtate. 8 Ae Fundamentals. leut. The ſtate of being effected by a 


1. [ With printers.] A ſmall ſort of print- 2, In the following paſſage it ſeems rather „miracle; ſuperiority to natural power. 
ing letter. ASSL to be an adjeRive. as — is both the MIKADO R. 1. /. [Spaniſh, from mirary 
2. [With muſicians.] A note of ſlow time, adverb and adjeRive.] Happening every | 2 look, ] A balcony ; a gallery whence 


Mira'cuLousNess. 2. J. [from miracu- 


two of which make a ſemibrief, as two minute. | ladies fee ſhows, | 
' crotchets make a minum ; two quavers Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, | G Mean time your valiant ſon, who had before 
a crotchet, and two ſemiquayers a qua- | Thoſe he commands, move only in command, nnn 
2 and WO 1 | Notion ko love Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made, 
Bail 8 . Shakſpeare's Macbeth. a ; 
Vers . eee / oP And bowing, took th” applauſes orgs? + 
He's the courageous captain of compliments; he My NU'TENESS. 2, /. [ from minute, | Small- N ryderts 


fights as you fing prickſongs, keeps time, diftance, 
and proportion; reſts his minzm, one, two, and the 
third in your boſom. Shakſpeare. 


Minv'Tz. adj, [minutus, Lat.] Small; 


210 4 ; 4 ry 
neſs ; exility; inconſiderableneſs. Mis. z. J. [moer, Dut.] Mud; dirt at the 
The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles never bottom of water. NIN he 


fall under our ſenſes by reaſon of their minureneſs. He his rider from her lofty ſteed 


« P : : ; Bentley. Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty mire. 
little; flender ; ſmall in bulk; ſmall in Mit urE-wATreg. 2. /. [minute and | . 2 The „ 
conſequence. wWarch.] A watch in which minutes are Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, 


Some minute philoſophers pretend, 


> difti 4 honeſt water, which ne*er left man i' th* mire. ' 
That with our days our pains and pleaſures end, 48 diſtinctly marked than in common 


.  Shakſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
| Denham. watches which r eckon. by the hour. I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty bed, þ * 
Such an univerſal fuperintendency has the eye Caſting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found Wh? has dragg'd your donſhip out o th' mire. 
and band of providence over all, even the moſt i- that from the beginning of the pumping, about two 66 | | Hudibrar, 
Ante and inconfiderable things. - Bed. minutes after the coals had been put in glowing, to L appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not 
Into ſmall parts the wond'rous ſtone divide, the total diſappearing of the fire, there had _ better that there ſhould be a diſtinction of land and 
Ten thouſand of minuteft (ize expreſs but three minutes, oyle, | fea, than that all ſhould be wire and water, More. 
The ſame propenſion which __ large . Mi NX. 1 /. contracted, I ſuppoſe, from _ E ia mire, now my ſhaft —.— 
The ſerum is —. by circulation, ſo as to minnoel . Pas t. wanton girl. To Ming. , a. [from the noun, ] To 
paſs into the minute/# channels, and become fit nu- . whelm in th 1 9 11 
D er r OO Why bad 2. _—_— — "oY ee 
In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger and onge erp pon PAEs INE LULL Ni e gs +: 


more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not divide N edges 3 "A * pn | 2 D — IP N . | 
i at once into the more minute and ae .] To hold the door, but now ſets up for Wo I might have ſaid no part of ĩt is mine. Sogkſpeart. 
jar e e 
1. The fixtieth part of r MIRACLE. z. / miracle, Fr, miraculum, [| mier, Dutch. ] An ant; a piſmire, | 
This man ſo complete, 7 a Latin. i 4 M i' NESS. 1. J. [from miry. | Nirtineſs 3 
Wund was efroll'd mongſt wonders, and when we, | 1+ A wonder ; ſomething above human fulneſs of mire, | OR 


Almoſt with liſt' ning raviſh'd, could not find Power. | | | Mnr'axs80me, adj. [ march, dark, Daniſh, 
His hour of ſpeech'a minute. Shakſpeare, | Nothing almoſt ſees miracles | In the derivatives of this ſet, no regular 
2. Any ſmall ſpace of time, But miſery, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


: 3 orthography is obſerved; it is common 
T alk'd about me ev! mute while; Virtuous and holy, choſen from above h g £9 80 ö 
Pr tor bat, Air out of 0 bed, n : To work exceeding Tiiatfes 61 earth; Shakſpeare. - to write murky, to which the ret ought. 


Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. Shak'p. | Be not offended, nature's miracle | to conform. ] Dark ; obſcure, . 
1tney The ſpeed of * Pp | Thou art allotted to be ta'en by ho. Shakſpeare. Through mirkſome air her ready way ſhe makes. 
Time 2 not, though with ſwifteſt mixyres | 2+ [In theology. ] An effect above human { 6 £2 airy Queer. 


| ng Milton. or natural i Mizace, + g nn WAR 
| Gods? that the wiild ſhould turn on 3 * 1— in atteſta. POE 5 / {tens French; mirary 
On minutes and on moments, Denham's Sophy. 5 n P 9 a 


Experience does exery minute prove the fad inath | yy, 1 Pe par? of our Lord are peculiarly eminent | 1+ A looking-gla(s 3, any thing" which ex. 
42 5 A South's Sermons. were not made out of vain oſtentation of r, — tits anne of objects | by de. 
1 17 er, that I ſome certainty may bring; to raiſe unprofitable amazement; but for the real flection. in | 
„ Fü ane attend the king, Dryden. | benefit and advantage of men, by feeding the hun- And in his waters which your mirror make, 
3. The firſt draught of any agreement in | gr, healing all ſorts of diſcales, cjectigg of devils, | Behold your faces as the cryſtal bright,  . Spenſer. 
writing, This is common in the Scot- | and reviving the desde. Benucy. | „That pow'r whichgave me eyes the world io we, 


. a 7 Y ? | , ? V To view myſelf inſus d an in ward light 
reds „ 8 you made a minute of nen adj. {nicer Fr, from Whereby my fd, able n 
? tract F | miracle. ne by miracle; produced Ol her own form may take a perfect light, Davies, 


* 


D * 4 
7.4 


4 \ | . | 4 
let bright the moons © . | fation,] The act of taking in a wrong | Not to become; to be unſeemly; not to 
Nat appetite i „ eee ſuit. | SEN 
_ His mit ror, with full face borrawing her light ' | | | Eit bility i i ; 
_ From, him. 2 e Paradiſe Loft. Mis N 3 err ] eee impoſſ — — 
Mireoir of poets, mirroir of our age. mis and ae. 5 1 be 0 tes. 
: Which, her whole face bebolding on t 1 ſtage, - tune; ill luck; bad fortune. ö 1 85 What to the dauphin ſrom England ye 
oy 4 Soo? 8 . — 8 wy faults, 4 Your looks are pale and wild, and do import — Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
1 N like thole whom muſielc cures. Waller. Some miſadventure. Shakſpeare, And any thing that may not miſbecome | 
By chance he ſpy'd a mirroir while he ſpoke, When a commander, either upon neceſſity or The mighty ſender.  Shathpeare 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look; mi ſadventure, falleth into danger, it much ad- That boldneſs which lads get amongſt . 
ae 2 oP n 1 | 8 his / "I and 3 12 lows, has ſuch a mixture of rudeneſs and ill- turned 
much were c g d, chat ſcarce him e knew. ravely he behaveth himſelf. ayward. confidence, that thoſe iſbecuming and difi 
4 „ [Sas ; Dryden. The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and mi/- ways of ſhiftiog in the w_ — be . 
Late as Lrang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, adventures, of no leſs than fix thouſand f Sc. make way for better principles. Lecke 
Ia che clear mirrair of thy ruling ſtar, L | Clarendon. Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct, : 
- 97 tr: l To — _ age _ 2 Diüſtinguiſn betwixt miſadventure 7 99 | Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 
„ 3 ? . a 1 Addiſon, 
the eye ovght to be fixed; as, men look We _ £4 miſadventure now and then, | MiSsBEGOI Tr. | adj. * or begottere 
in a glaſs to adjuſt their mien or dreſs; | dt be aa f. — 10 teach bier none addon. Locks Miss gGOT TEN. 4 with mir.) Unlaw- 
an exemplar; an archetype. „ Misapve'xTURED. adj. [from miſadven- fully or irregularly begotten, 
The works of nature are no leſs exact, than if ] Unfi | Contaminated, baſe, 
ſhe did both behold and ſtudy how to expreſs uns 3 2 * ror er theſe two Wes And mjſtegetten blood, I ſpill of thine. Shakſprare. 
+ ſolute ſhape or mirrer always preſedt * — A air of Dee, hs r , W taken ſuch paius, as if they 
0 . 859 | | hoſe miſaduentrr'd piteous overthrows pri 4 . 
nn gi. Tag 8 yn ie ent cn i Se | Tom ee 
ow far'it thou, mirror of all martial men? ISADVISED, ad. | ms and @ ed. Is valour miſbegot, and came into the world 
e | | Shakſpeare. directed. 8 | When ſects and faction were but newly born, 
Lal ke cards lt G y born, 
Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden- | MiSA'IUERD. adj. [mis and aim. Not 3 Shakſpeare. 
M1 R ROR-STONE, z. Y [ /elenites, Lat.] A aimed rightly. | The miſbegotten infant grows, . 
kind of tranſparent ſtone. Ainſauorth. The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, _— birth, diſtends with deadly throe 
MizTH. 2. / { mynhde, Saxon. ] Merri- | Miſſing the mark of his mi/aimed ſight, 2 8 dee; Re . life. 
ment; jollity: ety : laughter. - Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen. | © e a ˖ | 3 
IM To give a PAR ph 4 2 „ | Mi'sanTHROPE. 7. / [ miſanthrope, Fr. To Mis Ann . 1 [ mir and Fa: avg 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave, Shakſp. | Misa'nTHROPOsS, tue .] Tie 3 11 2 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; | ks of aadtet hdd he ba e 


For every object that the one doth catch, 1 5 Pr” Mi SBEHA'VED, adi. [ mis and behaved.] | 
The other turns to a mirtb-moving jeit.Shak/peave. . aan. | Untaught; ill-bred ; uncivil. 
. Moſt of the appearing wirth in the world is not ro to be held a miſanthrope ; Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 

wirt but art : the wounded ſpirit is not ſeer, but} Tzis into gen'ral odium drew him. Swift, | But, like a miſcchav'd and ſullen wench, 


Wallas under a diſguiſe. South. N . 3 Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love. Ch 
n Misa x THRAOr r. 2. /. [miſanthropie, Fr. ,, . y IE ay ove. a. 
; Bright Helen os hom or inſpiring bowl. 4x from miſanthrope.] Hatred of mankind. 1 7 s 4 a. 1 ＋. * and behaviour, ] 
Mrararut. adj,, [mirth and fall.] MisarPLica'tion. 2. / Ini and applica | ge On Pace 
1 | . Ade ö | e miſbebaviour of particular perſons does not 
Merry gay; cneer ul. | 5 ; tion.) Application to a wrong pur poſe, at all affect their cauſe, ſince a man may act lauda- 
3 No ſimple word, The indillinQion of many in the community of | bly in ſome reſpects, who does not ſo in others. 
1 axe? be 2 at our mirthful board, pals or drs miſapplication 4 75 _ * unto Addiſon's Fre bo / d- 
d make us ſad next morning. Ben Jonſon. } another, hath made ſome doubt thereof. rotun. ! 3 Z 
* The feat was ſery'd ; the bowl was = 1 The vigilance of thoſe who prefide over theſe 8 Shi 1 1. . 5 1 beligf.] Falſe 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. charities is ſo exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to do oe _— 3% WIS RES 
%%% og TE PLOW Prior. | good can entertain no ſuſpicions of the miſapplica- VIISBEL1'EVER. z. J. [mis and believer, 
| | our du e provident for the , 0 : | | 
cheerleſs,  - | y 8 Fa ber lieves wrongly. | 


n pap | 9 . oh ard againſt whatever may lead us into miſappii- 
Mik v. adj. [from mire 1 a — of it. . : 22 


Ves, if I drew it with a curſtintent , 
1. Deep in mud; muddy. 


| . | 6 To take a miſbeliever to my bed, | 
| To MiSAPPLY', v. a. | mis and apply.] To | it muſtbe fo. ryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe fell, | 

5 ; a apply to wrong purpoſes. | To Misca't, v. 4. mi. 

75 under her horſe : thou 8 br 9797 x 2 itſelf . N being miſapplied, improper] en ball! Fo - 6:9 
In how miry a place, how ſhe was bemoiled. Sat“. And vice ſometimes by actions dignified. S Up. 3 


All men ho lived lazy lives, and died natural e eee ee eee y heart will Ggh when 1 miſcal it fo. Shak/. 
2 1 I ages L711 i 3 | for holy uſes, and not miſapplicd to any WN 1 act, _—_ non propoſitions and 

eee in eadlels ſtench and. | = BD Howel. | Cooke; and we fhalt ot ue, it of we me 10 
ben OE EIN ee T; ad] He that kpow:, that whiteneſs is the name of that 9 29 ©; and we ſhall not m{/cat it Ne 

8 Deep, as ee the Se en pie. colour he has obſerved in ſnow, will not miſapply oe EY iſcal their fol | Clan ce th Scep/ic. 

* Aboredaragch wi the eye 25, | that word as long as he retains that idea. Zack 2, lr I Arn. e. 4. (ori au- Al 
So bave I ſeen ill,coupled r 9D MisarPREHE'ND. v. 22 and ap- * a | 10 3 . Lit and cai. 
© Drag diff rent ways in m/ry grounds, Swift. | prehend.] Not to underſtand rightly. 2 DNN 
2 : . FT. + | 8: ; n 25 | r all the care I have taken, there may be 

2. Conſiſting of mire. | That your reaſonings may loſe none of their force 4 in ſuch a multitude of paſſages, ſeveral miſquoted 
Shall thou and 1 fit round about ſome fountain { by my. miſapprebending or miſrepreſenting them, I eee and etl a Kin. 4 * * —_—, 
„Locking all downwards to behold our cheeks, ſhall givethe reader your arguments. Locke, Misc. n ſes... e. 
rin meadow, 'yetootirys Mike 2 3 ISCA'RRIAGH. 2. J. [mis and carriage. 

OY dime left on them by's Wade” ISALPREHE'NSION. 7. 4. | mit and appre- 1, Toro. y event ee, - 
oth ity dime left on them by a flood? S, en for. ] Miſtake; not right apprehenſion. fg PPY 5 

Mrs, an inſeparable particle uſed in com- iss gegtge of knowledge to be acquaiated with failune: ill conduR. | ooh 

poſition to mark-an ill ſenſe, or deprava- the cauſes pf our ignorance: what we have to ſay Refolutions of reforming do not always ſatisfy 


tion of the meaning : as, chance, luck; under this bead, will equally concern 2 — 71 | Juſtice, nor prevent vengeance for former miſcar- 
fr | 


— 


, 4 . | | riaget. ; Kino 
Ms miſchance, ill luck z' computation, reckon- prehenfions and errors. 9 — 8 = | al deen Wen ing Charles, 
i ing: tni/computation, falſe reckoning; 4 | To Misses. v. a. [mit and afcribe.] | Would lay miſcarriages upon his prince, 
| bike, to be pleaſed; to miſlite, to be of-:| To aſcribe falſly. _ I Expoſing him topublick rage and hateec 
fended; from mes in Teutonick and That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the bare O, 'tis an act as 1nfamoully baſe, 
l French; uhdinithe famic ſenſe.” Or this production of nature. Boyle | As, ſhould a common ſoldier ſculk behind. 


And thruſt his general in the front of war. Dryden, 


To Misas81'on. v. a. [mi and afign.] To 


it is difficult to give all the examples ; * r If the negleck or abuſe of the liberty he had, % 
boat tho! i 4 r erroneoul p. | ging _ | eramine what would really make for his ha inf 
| — that fo low will ſufficiently . 1 We have not mij the cauſe of this — _—— biz, the Pandas: that En Nie 
: | A n r £ \ "4 . ; MENON, , . | : | K m im to hi | lei . 5 
| MiSACCEPTA'TLON, 3. / [mit and accep- EE Misszco'ut, v. 4. [mis and become.]] Ayreat att of ck tine 2 the inhabitzata 
” oped Na EP 15 22 5 25 * ; Foe N 5 5 * | "Y x 'S " : * 0d of | * , 25 * — 9 re 


n * 


3 „ l 


* 


28 
9 * 


\ 

e he fornier earth. had to ſpare, and whereof they 
made ſo ill uſe, was now ved in digging and 
; and the exceſs of ſertility which contri- 
T much to their ſcarriager, was retracted 
and cut of. 38 | Woodward. 

* Your cures aloud you tell 
But wiſely your miſcarriages conceal. Garth. 
How, alas } wilt he appear in that awful day, 
when even the failings and mifcarriages of the righ- 
teous ſhall not be concealed, thoug the merey of 
God be magnified in their pardon. Rogers. 


2. Abortion 3 act of bringing forth betore 


the time. q 
There muſt be miſcarriages and abortions; for 
there died many women with child. Graunt. 


Misc RRY. v. 2. [mis and carry.] 

1. To fail; not to have the intended event; 
not to ſucceed; to be loſt in an enter- 
priſe; not to reach the effect intendęd. 

Have you not heard of Frederick, the great ſoldier, 
who miſcarried at ſea ? | Shakſpeare. 
Our fiſter's man is certainly miſcarried, Shakſp. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
At is determin'd, not concluded yet: | 
But ſo it muſt be Y the king miſcarry. Shakſpeare. 


1 you ** "By 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes, _. Shakhſpeare. 
Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have all miſcarried, my 
creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very low. Shak. 
I could mention ſome projects which I have 
- brought to maturity, and others which have ariſtar- | 
ried. , ; | Addiſen. 
Nuo wonder that this expedient ſhould fo often . 
carry, which requires fo much art and genius to 
arrive at any perfection in it, Swift. 
2. To have an abortion. 5 5 
Give them a z:iſcarrying womb and dry _ 


: Hoſea. 
So many politick conceptions ſo elaborately formed 
and wrought, and grownatlength ripe for a delivery, 
40 yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry and prove . 
His wiſe awi/carried;, but the abortion proved a 
female ſœtus. Pope and Arbuthnot, 
You have proved yourſelf more tender of another's 
embrios, than the fondeſt mothers are of their own; . 
| for you have preſerved every thing that Lmiſcarried 
of. 8 ee. 
Yo MrscxsT. b. . [ui and coft.] To 
take a wrong account of. 


Men mi ſcaſl their vx map bs Bair age Nog 4. | 


duce the account not day 0 

but che year of our Lore wherein they were 2 

RS: $ | a n. 
Myscelta've. 1. - ; [miſcellanens, 8 | 

This is corrupted into Hi or meftlin.] 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 

It is theught to be of uſe to make ſome ri/re/lane 
in corn as if you ſow a few beans with wheat, your 
wheat will be the better. Bacos. 
F miſcellaneus, Lat.] 

Mingled ; compoſed of various kinds. 
Bein miſcellaneous in many things, he is to be 
a n ſuſpicion ; for ſuch as amaſs all rela- 
tions mult err in ſome, and without offence be unbe- 
| Level in wp 9 ha Brown. | 
And w people tut a herd confus'd, - | 
A miſcel/ancous rabble, who extol 1 
Things — 2 and well weigh 'd ſcarce worth the 


Aen. 


prake. \ . | | 
M1scgLlLAa'Ng0Usntss. nl. from i 
.. cellantous.} Compoſit ion of various kinds. 
MISCELLANY. 24%. Iniſcellanent, Lat.] 
Mixed of various kinds. IS 
be power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran army, 
compounded of mi/ce/lany forces oſ all nations. Bacon. 
Mr'sceLLany. 2. %. A maſs formed out of 


Various kinds, 


F acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having lent | | 
| yl ne to — . mnifocllanizs or ke of | 
other men. | 


| Pope. 
+ When they have joined their pericranies, 
© Out a book of mi; OO, Swift. 


or, 1 


\ 
- 


| 


3 


, 


South 
| MISCHIEF. . /. [meſcbef, old Fr. i 


, ſinner. Fi South. 
Mi'sciprs. ad. f from . Lat.] Pef- 


M18 
Miscna'ncr. 1. . mit and chance.] III 
luck; ill fortune; misfortune ; miſhap. 


The lady Ceeropia fent Mm to excuſe! the , 
ebdanceof her beaſts ranging in that dangerous N. 


Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf with 
a great lady, by which occaſion ſhe had tumbled 
upon ſuch miſchances as were little for the honour 
of her family. Sidney. 
View theſe letters full of bad i cbance, 
France is revolted. Shakſp 
3 Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come miſchance between us twain. Shak/. 
Nothing can by a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing a 
man but ſome fault chargeable upon him; and 
nothing can be a fault that is not naturally ina man's 
power to prevent; otherwiſe it is a man's unhappi- 
nels, his miſchance or calamity, but not his fault. 


eare. 


1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and inju- 
riouſly done. 

The law in that caſe puniſheth the thought; for 
better is a mi/chief than an inconvenience. Sperſer. 
Come you murth'ring miniſters ! 
Wherever in your fightleſs ſubſtances 


- You wait onnature's miſchief. - Shakſpeare, 
Thy tongue deviſeth wiſchiefe. + Pſalms, 


Was 1 the cauſe of miſchief, or the man, 
Whole lawleſs luſt the fatal war began? Dryden. 
2, Ill conſequence ; vexatious affair. 
States call in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt a 
common enemy; but the mi/chief was, theſe allies 
would never allow that the common enemy was ſub- 
goed, . Swift. 
To Mi'scare, v. a, [from the noun, ] To 


hurt; to harm; to injure, 


If the greateſt inward beat be pot ſweetened by 


meeknelſs, or not governed by prudence, can it bring 
to our ſouls any benefit? rather it mi/chiefs . 
ratt, 
Mi'sculsrMAKER. 2. /. [from miſchief 
and make, | One who cauſes miſchief, 
Mr1$CHIEF-MAKING. adj. Cauſing harm. 
Come not thou with miſehicf-mating auty, 
To interpoſe between us, look not on him. . 
Ma's cHhE voss. aa). ve miſchief. ] 
1. Harmful ; Res ; deſtructive; noxious; 


pernicious; injurious; wicked ; uſed | 


th of s and __ | 
This falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition is intoler- 
ably miſcbievars to ſociety. South, 


l 'm but a half. ſtrain'd villain yet; 
But mongrel miſchievous. - Dryden. 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſervants, 
telling them that their maſter was run mad; that he 
had diſinherited his heir, and was going to ſettler his 
eſtate upon à pariſh» boy ; that if he did not look 
aſter their maſter he would do ſame very miſchievous 
thing, 8 8 rbuthnor. 
2. Spiteful ; malicious, Ainſworth, 
Mr'scxrtyovsLyY. adv, [from miſchief.) 
Noxiouſly ; hurtfully ; wickedly, 
Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 
But like a harden'd felon took a pride | 


To work more miſchieven/ly low, | 


| 


point. 
To Misc1'Tr, v. a. [mis and cite, }] To 


Mi1sconc 
Mrs CONCE'PTION. 


: 


MIS 
it was requiſite to fay ſomething ; honeſty is a tender 


ollier. 


quote wrong: 


Sidney. F MiSCLA'iM, 1. J. [mis and claim.] Mit. 


taken claim. : 
Error, mifclaim and forgetfulneſs, become ſuitors 
for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 


MrscomruTA'TION. 2. / [mis and com- 


putation,] Falſe reckoning. 

It was a general misfortune and miſcomputationof 
that time, that the party Rad ſo good an opinion of 
their own reputation and intereſt. Clarendon. 

871 1. /. | mis and conceit, 
and conception. 

Falſe opinion; wrong notion. 

The other which inſtead of it we are required to 
accept is only by error and #zi/corceit named the or- 
dinance of Jeſus Chriſt ; no ove proof being as yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to be 

ſo in very deed, | Hooker, 
It cannot be that our knowledge ſhould be other 
than an heap of conception and error. Glanville, 

Great ejrors and dangers. reſult out of a miſcor 
ception of the names of things. Harvey, 

It will be a great ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe pieces 


of moſt ancient hiſtory, which have been chiefly pre- 


ſerved in feripture, confirmed anew, and freed 
from thoſe miſconceptions or miſrepreſentations which 
made them ſit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even of the 
beſt men. Burnet, 
To Miscoxex'ivz. v. a. I mis and e. 


To N ; to have a falſe notion of. 
Ne let falſe whiſpers, e wn pod 1 : 
Break gentle ſleep with miſconcetved doubt. Spenſer. 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow theny 
with whom we contend, as to yield them juſt and 
reaſonable cauſes of thoſe things, which, for want of 
due conſideration heretofore, they miſconceived, 

Miſconceived Joan of Arc hath been ; 
A virgin from her tender infancy, Shak 
M1sco'nDucT. u. /. [mis and candudt. ] Ill 
behaviour; ill management. 
They are induſtriouſly proclaimed and aggta 
by ſuch as are guilty ot innocent of the ſame ſlips of 
mi ſconducis in their own behaviour. Addiſon. 
It highly concerned them to reflect, how great 
obligation both the memory of their paſt iſcamduct᷑, 
and their preſent advantages, laid on them, to walk 
with care and circumſpeCtion.” « - Rogers: 


To Misconpvu'ct, mw, a. [mis and condu ] 


þ 


And plundered firſt, and then deſtray'd.. Dryden. 
M:'sex1tEvousnegss. . J. [from wi 
chi vt. Hurtfulneſs; perniciouſneſs; 
wickedneſs. 1 i 

Compare the barmleſineſs, the tenderneſs, the 
EE 
: „ With the wc neſt, e 

traſt, the impudence, the falſchogd, and 8 
— abſtinacy. found in an aged, long-practiſed 


ſible to be m w 

diſtillations, not inflammable, 

| = 
Miseita'riov 


miſcible with water. 
R Aut. 
ts J. Dit and citation. | 


Dnfair or falſe quotation, 


Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquors which come over in 


Being charged with mc itation and unfair dealing, 


aA 


| 


\ 


rr 


To manage amiſs; to carry on wrong. 


"Mrscoxje'crurs.n/.[mirand conject. ] 


I hope they will plauſibly receive our att or 
candidly corre& our miſconeftures., _ rown, 
To Miscoxfscrukz. v. 2. [mis and cots 
ee To gueſs wrong. 
mis and cone 


ISCONSTRU./CTION, . /. 


Aructiam.] Wrong interpretation of words D | | 


er things. . = ' p 3 (4 
It pleas i the king his maſter very latelx 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconflruttiony ' »- *. 
When ſhe conjunct, and flatt”ring his * Fr eng | 
| Trihtpe being, | = > IG 
E's of of the ſymbolical * 
Thoſe words were very weakly where they 


are ſo liable to miſconfiruttlon,” 


' To interpret wrong, 1 
That which by right expoſition buildeth up chaiſe. 
tian faith, being miſconffourd breedeth error; be- 
tweet) true and falſe conttruAion the difference rea- 


 forf mol fhew. Holter, 
woe would have had you hears” 7 v6 
The manner and the of his treaſons : 


That you might well have ſignified the face —» 
Vas N. who haply, may . | 
 Miſconftrueus in him. .  Shatſpeave. 
— — ot the unbelieving Iſraelites would hae | 
one this tory of manking. Rags. 
note. great fir, wr alia, * 


*_. 
D 
a * 


* | Mo tilling fleet. * 
ToMrzco'nsTRV 8. v. a. I mii and conftree.] 


q 


[ 
f 
1 
| 
( 
i 
i 
| 
i 
! 


4 


 'My/sCREANCY, 


| ; Thou ſwear'ſt 


MIS 
Th Not call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. : Dryden. 


©3 7 


ISCONTI'NUANCE, %./. [7 | 
Himuance, } Ceſſation ; intermiſſion. 
To Misco'unssL. v. 4. [mis and counſel. | 
Jo adviſe wrong. | 
 .. Every thing that is begun with ceaſon 
Will come by ready means unto bis end, 
But things miſcoun/elled mult needs miſwend. Sper:/. 
To Misco'uxT. v. a, [ meſcounter, Fr. mis 


And rount.] To reckon wrong. 


Mi'scReaNcCe. 2. /. [from me/creance or 
| 2 „Fr. ] Unbe- 
4 A 
4 ligion. e 949 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 

And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay, 


lief; falſe faith 


Life will I grant-thee for thy valiance. Spenſer. | 


The more uſual cauſes of deprivation-are murther, 
© -man-ſlaughter, hereſy, mi/creancy, atheiſm, 


MIUSCRBANT. »:/. neſcreunt, Fr.] 


_ . ieves in falſe godds. 

- +... Their, prophets juſtly condemned them as an 
 adulterous ſeed, and a wicked generation of mi/- 
. Creanjs, which had forſaken the living God. Hooker, 
2. A vile wretch, 1 
* No by Apollo, king, 

thy gods in vain, * - 

—0 vaſſal miſcreant ! 3 Shaſſpeare. 
f extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe 
. Miſcreapts ought to be made ſenſible that our con- 
Addiſcn. 


4 


+ 


ſtitution is armed with force, 
Mrscaza'rs, 2j. { mis and created. 
ISCREA'TED, | Formed unnaturally or 
illegitimately; made as by a-blunder of 
. 55 


4 Then made he head againſt his enemies, 
And Yminer ſlew or Logris miſcreate. Fairy Queen. 


Eitſoons be took that miſcreated fair, 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread 
A A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air. Spenſer, 
\ Y $65 God forbid, my lord, ; a \ 
+ That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your reading; 
Wich opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right | 
| Sbalbſp. 


Suits not in native colours with the truth. 


£4 


47 Wee thy wrath on me alone, 


ill of; to miſtake, - 


© np een 3 


| e. not ſuch as it did ſeem. Fairy Queen. 


Equal to Gad, whoſe wiſdom ineth fil! 


Io behave ill. n 
And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
| Have miſdemean'd yourſelf. ' © -  Shakjpeare. 


4» we 


MispEMSsAN OR. 2. /, | mis eng. 
"Offence; ill behaviour; ſomething leſs | N 
*. | as + | employing the advantages which God bad thrown | 
: into their lap, provoked him to withdraw them. 


n an atrocicus crime, 


2 : . - 


The houſe of commons have only power to cen- 
fure the membdry of their own houſe, in point of 
election, or miſdememeanors in ox towards that houſe. 


It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to loſe | 


der privileges, but to forfeit them by hey fault or 
" miſdemeanor... 7 South. 
A 1 the head, or ſto 
ped the ſoume of theſe unhappy mi/demeanors, for 


* 


rence to a falſe re. 


A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find his 
actions ni ſconſtrued and defam d by a party. Addiſon. 
[mis and con- 


ſi mon y. 
Apylife. 


** 


** T*wards thee I intend for what I have #!/ 


* 


MI 8 


Mispzveriox. 1. %. (mis and devotion.) 


Miſtaken ie „ 1 
A place, no miſdevorion frames 


A thouſand prayers to ſaints, whoſe very names 
The church knew not, heav'n knows not yet. Don. 


| M1sD1'tr, 2. / [mis and diet. ] Improper 
food 1, n 


A dropſy through his fleſh did flow, 
Which by #i/diet daily greater grew. Fairy Queen. 
To MrsDISTUNGUTSH, v. a. ous and di. 
tinguiſb.] To make wrong diſtinctions. 

_ If we imagine a difference where there is none, 
becauſe we diſtinguiſh where we {ſhould not, it may 
not be denied that we miſdiftinguifh, Hooker. * 
Ta MisDo', v. 4. | nis and zo.) To do 
wrong; to commit a erime. | 
+. Afﬀord me place to ſhe what recom 


| 


done. 


| Milton. 
Toa Mis Dol, v. 2. To commit faults, 
Try the erring foul 
Not wilfully mi/doing, but una ware 
_-Miſled. | Milton. 


I have mi/done, and I endure the ſmart, 


ue Loth r 
1, One that holds a falſe faith; one who be- Wen 1 but more loth to part, Dry 


det; a criminal; a malefactor. 


[from miſdo.] An offen- 


. Were they not contained in duty with a fear of 
law, which inflicteth ſharp puniſhments to #-ri/dvers, 
no man ſhould enjoy any thing. \ Spenſer. 
M1$sDo'1NG, 2. J. | from id.] Offence ; 
deviation from right. 
The worſt is, to think ourſelves ſafe fo long as we 
keep our injuries from the knowledge of men, and 
out of our own view, without any awe of that all- 
ſeeing eye that obſerves all our m/doings. I. Eftr. 
To Mis pour. v. a. ¶ mis and doubt. To 
ſuſpect of deceit or danger. | 
It the only miſdoubted me, 1 were in heaven; for 
quickly I would bring ſufficient aſſurance, Sidney. 

I do not miſdoubt my wife, but I would be loth to 
turn them both together; a man may be too confi- 
dent. E — .  Shakſpeare. 

The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 
With trembling wings . every buſh t 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young way lim'd, was caught, and 
e _  Shakſpeaxe. 
If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, 
I know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. Shai/p. 
To believe his wiles my truth can move, 
Is to miſdoubt my reaſon or my love. 


MispDo'usr, 2. /. { mis and doubt, ] 
1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. 


* 


ryden. 


* | | He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land. 


As his miſdoubrs preſent occaſion z l 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an _—_ Ang | 

le doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a rigad. Shakſpeare, 

2, Irreſolution; heſitation. {399831 

.  » York, ſteel thy fearful thoughts, \ + $ 

© Andchange mi/doidt to reſolution.  Shakſpeare. 


MIS E. n. /. Fr.] Iſſue. Law term. Did. 


| To MiszurLo“F. v. 4. {wi and employ.) 


To uſe to wrong purpo ; 

. Their frugal fathers gains they miſemploy, 
And turn to point and pearl, and every * * 
„ E. 1 » ; EE 1 "ry * 

Some taking things upon truſt, miſemploy their 

of others. | | TY Lo 
© © That vain and fooliſh hope, which is miſemp 
| on temporal objects, produces many ſorrows. Addiſor. 
They grew diſſolute and ne: and by miſ. 


| FRY. ; | 8 Alterbury, 
Mise MrLO TMNT, . , Inis and employ. 
ment.] Improper application. | 

An improvident expence, 
their time and faculties. 
MIRA. 2. . [miſer, Lat.] 
1. A wretched j 


an, 


p35 9 7 » o 
= » * 
A 
. * : * 


Saw | 


perſon ;* ons 


power by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates 
: che. 
loyed | 


and is of | 


M18 
Do not diſdain to carry with you the woſul words 
of a miſer now deſpairing ; neither be afraid to ap. 
pear before her, bearing the baſe title of the wr. 

8 | oth. ; idney. 

I wiſh that it may not prove ſome.ominous fore. 
token of misfortune to have met with ſuch a i 
2s I am. Ar TINY a Sidney, 
Fair fon of Mars, that ſeek with warlike ſpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourſelf to make, 
Vouchſaſe to ſtay your ſteed for humble mi/er's lake. 


þ 


| 4 Opener. 
2. A wretch ; a mean fellow, 
Decrepit miſer ! baſe ignoble wretch ! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood. Spakſpeare. 


3. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one 

who in wealth makes himſelf miſerable 

by the fear of poverty, This is the only 

ſenſe now in uſe. 77 
Though ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 

To weary pilgtims, or to miſers gold, ' | 

Rather than«wrong Caſtalio I'd forget her. Orzvas, 

No filver ſaints by dying miſers giv'n, 

Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n; - 

But ſuch plain roots as piety could raiſe, 


And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe, Peße, 
M t'$ERABLE, adj, [ miſerable, Fr, miſer, 


Latin. ] : 
1, Unhappy ; calamitous ; wretched, 
O nation miſerable, 
Wich an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ! 
Whga ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
| e 
Moſt miſerable is the deſire that's glorious, S4 A/. 
What's more miſerable than diſcontent ? Shai. 
There will be a future ſtate, and then how mi/cr- 
able is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the _ 5 
p | South. 
What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? Dryden. 
Wretched ; worthleſs, 
Miſerable comforters are ye all. . 
3. Culpably parſimonious; ſtingy. In loπ 
language. | , 
4. Deſpicable; wretched; mean: as, 4 
miſerable pf. f 


2. 


| Mi'sz&ABLENESS. . /, [from.miſcrable.] 


State of miſery. - W 
M1i'szzaBLY. adv. [from miſerable.] 


| 1. Unhappily ; calamitouſly, 


Of the five employed by him, two of them quar- 
relled, one of which was ſlain, and the other hanged 
| forit; the third drowned himſelf ; the fourth, though 
rich, came to beg his bread ; and the fifth was mifer - _ 
' ably tabbed to death. + South, 
2. Wretchedly ; meanly, -* © 
As the love Ibear you makes me thus invite you, 
ſo the ſame love makes me athamed to bring you to 
a place where you ſhall be ſo, not ſpoken by ceremony 
| but by truth, -u/crably entertained. | Sidney. 
3- Covetoully, Ainſworth, 
1. Wretchedneſs ; unhappineſs. - 
My heart is drown'd with grief, 
Ny body round engirt-with miſery: © 'Sha#ſpeare. 
 - Happineſs, in its full extent, is the utmoſt pleaſure 
we are capable of, and miſery the utmoſt pain. Locke. 
Perhaps it may be found; more eaſy to forget the 
language than to, part entirely with thoſe tempers. 
Which we learnt in er. Law, 
2; Calamity ; misfortune z cauſe of miſery. 
When we our better ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our mi eries our foes, Shakſpeare, 
The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal trite, 
And mourn the miſeries.of human life,” Dryden. 
3. [from mer. ] Covetouſneſs'; avarice, 
Not in uſe. iſer now. fignifies not an 
20 but a coveraus man; yet miſery 
now fignifies not covetouſ/ue/s. but unbap- 
inet. 2 
te look 'd upon things pre jous, as they 
The common ED of Ahe world he N lels. 
Than miſery itſelf would give. * Shak peare. 
In a ſabfick of forty thouſand L 


* Ls 


11 


ads charge 


Tpbe Nicene council fixed the 


MIS 


i for F liefle m//ery may eaſily breed forn2 abfurdity of | 


greater charge. Wotton. 
Misses re. . J. [mis and effeem, } Dil- 
regard; Might. 
To form wrong „ 
A thing in reaſon impoſſible thorough their -:#s- 
faſhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no leſs | 
certain, than if nature had written it in the very fore- | 
heads of all the creatures of God. Hakewill. 
To Mrsro'tM.” v. 2. [mis and form.] To | 
put in an ill form. > 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed ſhape misſhaped more. Spenſer. | 
MisFo'RTUNE. . /. [mis and fortune, | 
Calamity ; ill luck; want of good for- 
tune. | 1 1 
Fortune thus 
en 
And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. Sid. 
What world's delight, or joy of living ſpeech, 
Can heart ſo plung'd in ſea of ſorrows deep, 
And heaped with ſo huge misfortunes reach? Spenſ. 
__ Conſider why the change was wrought, | 
' You'll find it his misfortzne, not his fault. Addiſon, 
To Miscn've. vv. a. [ mis and give. ] To 
fill with doubt; to deprive of confidence. 
It is uſed always with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. | e 
As Henry's late preſaging propheſy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- 


mond; a 
So doth my heart mig ive me in theſe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm or ours. Shakſp, 
Ibis is ſtrange! Who hach got the right Anne ? 
My heart i/pives me... Sbalſpeare. 
: Yet oft his heart divine of ſomething ill, 
Mſgave bim. ſth Mfilion. 
is heart gave bim, that theſe were ſo man 
- meeting-houſes ; but, upon communicating his ſuſ- 
. picions, I ſoon made him ea. Addiſon. 
MisG1'vinG. . /. [from mi/give.] Doubt; 
8 : diſtruſt. f he x 5 

Ia conſcience thus qualified and informed, be 
not the meaſure by which a man * take a true eſti- 
mate of his abſolution, the ſiuner is left in the plunge 
of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and miſgivings, both 
as to the meaſures of his preſeat duty, and the final 
iſſues of his future reward, + * South. 
To MisGo'VERN. v. @, [mis and govern. | | 
To govern ill; to adminiſter unfaith- | 
fully. ä & * 
Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had ri 


. 


"an ſay, miſery and misfortune' is 


— 


* s 
= 


governed the Rate, and inverted his treaſures to his 


own uſe, Knolles. 
MiscolvzxNED. Kh [from mi/govern,] 
Rude; unctfilized, | ener 
Rude, miſgovern'd hands, from window tops, | 
Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head. 
£36904, e Shakſpeare. 
M1sco'vsrnance. . /. [mis and gever- 
mance, | Irregularity. | Sat 
Thy muſe too long flumbereth in ſorrowing, 
- Lalled aſleep through love's miſgovernance. Spenſer. | 
Mtsco'vexnmENT. 2. /. [mi and govern- 
5 eee eee 
1. Ill adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof they 
| know not the ground, upon public we (oat re 


4: | gb. 
2. Ill management. 
Mien are miſerable, if their education hath been 
fo undiſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſhed of 
5 fill toſpend their time ; but moſt miſerable, if ſuch 
 miſgovernment and unikilfulneſs make them fall into 
vicious compan 7? © "Taylor, 
3. Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. 
There is not chaſtity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 
I am ſorry for thy much m//government. Shaper 
Mis&ur'DAnCE. . /. ¶ nis and guidance. 
Falſe direction. $039 14 e N 
| | equinox the twenty- 
- rſt of March for the finding out of Eaſter: Fe] 


* 


when backed with 


1 To Mison. v. 4. [745 and 


MIS 
has cauſed the ginge from the ſun which we 
lie under in reſpect of Eaſter, aud the moveable 
* feaſts, 1 1 Holder on Time. 
Whoſoever deceives a man, makes him ruin him- 
ſelf ; and by cauſing an error in the great guide of 
his actions, his jadgment, he cauſes an error in his 
choice, the guidance of which muſt naturally 
engage him to his deſtruction. South. 
To MisGu1'DE, v. a, [mis and guide.] To 
direct ill; to lead the wrong way, 
Hunting after arguments to make good one ſide of 
a queſtion, and wholly to negle& thoſe which favour 
the other, is wilfully to mi/guide the underſtanding; 
and is fo far from giving truth its due value, that: it 
wholly debaſes it. | Locke. 
Miſguided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. Prior. 
Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſt. rules 
Is pride, the never-tailing vice of fools. Pape. 


MIS NA“. 2. /. | nis and hap.] III chance; 


ill luck; calamity. 

To tell you what miſerable mi/baps fell to the 
young prince of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould too 
much fill your ears with ſtrange hotrours. Sidney. 

Since we are thus far entered into the conſidera- 
tion of her -1i/oaps, tell meg, have there been any 

more ſuch tempeſts wherein ſhe hath thus wretchedly 
been wrecked ? Spenſer. 

Sir knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, 

And maſter theſe miſhapt with patient might. Spenſ. 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and mwſbaps, Shakſp, 

It cannot be | 

But that ſucceſs attends him: if »wi/bap, 


' * Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 


By his avengers fince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſnment, or your revenge. Milton. 
If the worſt of all uũ aps hath fallen, ü 
Speak; for he could not die unlike himſelf. Denb. 


M1's# MASH. . /. Ainſau. A low word. 
A mingle, or hotchpotch. ht. 
To M1$1Nr'R., v. a, [mis and infer.] To 
infer wrong. | b 
Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and man are 
diſtinct natures, did thereupon miſinfer, that in 
Chriſt thoſe natures can by no conjunction make 
one perſon. . pq Hacker, 
To MisIxTORM. v. a; [mis and inform. 
Jo deceive by falſe accounts 
Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not 
as that wicked Simon had = 3 2 Macc. 
By no means truſt to your fervants, who miſlead 


you, or miſinform you; the reproach will lie upon 

yourſelf. . % ny tt 7 
| Bid her well beware, $ 

Leſt by ſome fair appearing good. ſurpria d, 

She dictate falſe ; and'mi/inform the will 

To do what God expreſsly hath forbid. © Milton. 


MisinForMa'TloN./.[ from miſinform. | 
Falſe intelligence ; falſe accounts, 


Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by | 


envy or 


miſinformation of others, perhaps out of 
Bacon. 


„ treachery. _ | 
The vengeance 
men, will join ſorces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 


mation. : EI 4 South, 

To Mis1NTE/RPRET. v, a. [mis and inter- 

br” pret.] 
wrong intention. e 

The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieſt 

- works miſinterpreted, the cleareft act ions obſcured, 

and the innocenteſt life traduced, Hen Fonſon, 


Aſter all the care I have taken, there may be | 


ſeyeral paſſages miſquoted ahd mjſinterpreted, 


4 


join unfitly or 4mproperly.: .-,, 
1 reaſon 3 8 wakes 
To imitate her; but m/s/oining ſnapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and molt in dreams; 
Ill-matching words, and deeds, long palt, or late. 


| Milton. 
Luther, more miſtaking what he read, | 


Migjoins the ſacred body wid dis breads | Dryden 


* 


. - 


of God, and. the indignation of | 


greatneſs, and ſet on by fer- 


To explain to a wrong ſenſe, or 


Jein.] To | 


NIS 

To Misjv'DGE. v. 2. [mis and judge.) To 
» form falſe 0pinjons3 to judge ill, 
| ou migjudge ; | 

. You ſee through love, and that deludes your fight 3 
As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the 
water, f Dryden. 
By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he breeds 
offence to his weak and miyudging neighbour, Alter. 
| Inſenſate! | 

Too long migudging have I thought thee wiſe ; 

But ſure relentlels tolly ſteels thy breaſt. Pope. 
To Misju'DGt, v. 3. To miſtake; co 
judge ill of. | BY = 
Where we miyudge the matter, a miſcarriage 
draws pity after it; but when we are tranſported 
by pride, our ruin lies at our own door. L* Eftr, 
To MisLaA'y.wv,a, [mis and lay.] To lay 

in a wrong place, 89 

Mean time my worthy wife, our arms mi//ay'd, 

And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd. 
4. | Dryden, 
The fault is generally -i//aid upon nature; and 
there is oiten a complaint of want of parts, when the 
fault lies in want of à due improvement, Leicke. 
If the butler be the tell-tale, //ay a ſpoon, ſo as 
he may never find it. | Su. 
MisLA VER. 2. / [from mi//ay.] One that 
puts in the wrong place. 22 
The miſlayer of a mere-ſtone is to blame: but 
the unjuſt judge is the capital remoyer of land-marks, 
when he defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon: 
To MI“sLE. wv. 2. [from i.] To rain in 
imperceptible drops, like a thick miſt: 


* 


roperly miftle. 
n 5 Fuaough, thou mourned haſt, 
Now ginnes to mizz/e, hie we home ward faſt.Spex/, 


The very ſmall drops of a ing rain deſcending 
through a freezing air, do each ot them ſhoot into 
one of thoſe figured icicles. * FCCereu. 

This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, 
or, if the vapours more copiouſly aſcend, the 
condenſed into ing, or into ſhowert of fall 

rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſmall drops. 
| TP Derbam. 
In miſling days when I my threſher, ' 


With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. . 
To MisLE AD. v. a. preterit and part. paſ- 


five miſled, [mis and ſead.] To guide a 
wrong way; to betray to miſchief ot 
miſtake. Gans ie e 

Take, oh take thoſe lips away, 

That ſo ſweetly were forſworn ; 

And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 8 

Lights that do m//ead the morn. Sbalſpeare. 

oor miſled men ; your ſtates are yet worthy pity, 


* 


> 


| I you would hear, and change your ty minds, 
Leave to be mad. Ben Jagen. 
O thieviſh night, | F * 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heay'n, and fill'd their lamps 
To the miſted and lonely traveller | 
What can they teach and not Md; VA 
\ Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more? Mile, 
Thou who halt taught me to forgive the ill, 
| If mercy be a precept of thy will, 171 
Return that mercy ou thy ſervant's head. Dryden. 
doth never of itſelf, and directly, iſlead us; yet it 
is the almoſt fatal means of our deception. G/anwille 
real bliſs, the ſame neceffity eſtabliſhes ſuſpence, and 
| ſerutiny of each ſucceſlive deſire, whether the ſatis- 
nneſs, and miliead us from it. 
Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of {ill 
| 


| | Truſt not ſervants who #{/eador-miſiaſof' you. 

* Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious end, N : 
With everlaſting oil, to give waa, 8 4 . 

* 

And recompenſe, as triends, the good mi; 

Tube imagination, which is of ſimple Furbarn: 
Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit 
faction of it does not interfere with our true happi- 

Appear in writing or in judging ill: 


But of the two leis dang tous is th offence 


Lo tire our patience, than mi/icad our ſenſe. Popes, 


' MisLEe'aDrk. 1. /. 


| {1 that leads to il 2 * 


[from miſcad.]J. One 
5 b ' ; 5 4 1 1 id 1 1# 
TH N 18 4 


- 


""R 3 
» 


o 


* 


MIS 0 
Wyuen thou Joſt hear I am as I have been, 

15 me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 
Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death, | 

As 1 have done the veſt of my miſleaders. Shakſp. | 
have diſclaimed and abandoned thoſe here- 
_ tical phantaſies 3 our on es ey) by 
their miſeaders had been anc unged. 

. : 22 


MITE N. 2. / [corrupted from miſcellane. 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. ' | 
Tbey commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, 
_ miſlen, and barley. ortimer, | 
To MisL1'ss, v. 3. [mis and like.) To 
., diſapprove ; to be not pleaſed with; to 
diflike. 
It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked his | 
doings, or mi//iked the effect of his doings. Sidney. 
Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but 
Aquinas, who mi///ked this opinion, * 75 
A a . 
ludge not the preacher, for he is thy judge: 
If thou mj/ike him, thou conceiv'ſt him not, Herbert. 
M1sL1'ss. ». /. 2 the verb.] Diſap- 
probation; diſlike. "OS 
Setting your ſcorns and miſli le aſide 
Tell me ſome dn Gray $ | 
Should not become my wife. . Shakſpeare. 
Their an 2 with nlite diſcloſe, 
How much his ſpeech offends their noble ears. Fairf. 
M15L1'xeR. 2. J. [from mi/ike,] One that 


diſapproves. 5 
Open flatterers of great men, privy mi//ikers of 

ele fair ſpeakers with ſmiling Nr 
; am, 


27 Mint, v. b. Le und live] To 
Ne 


1 


— 


— 


| 
: 


| 


F 


7 


EC U. ob | 
Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 
| — cheriſh his child if in his oy he ſtood, 

Por if he ine in leudneſs and luſt, | 
Line boots all the wealth and the truſt, Spenſer. | 
To MisMa'xace. v. 4. [ mis and manage. 
To manage ill. 56 | 
The debates of ey councils would be in dan- 

to be mi/managed, (mee thoſe who have a great 

Ake in them are not always perfectly knowing in 

MisMa'naGEMENT. . /. [mir and na- 
nagement.] Ill management; ill conduct. | 

It is aan, Em nt more than want of abilities, | 


that men have reaſon to in of in thoſe that 
diff an Lacke. | 


er. 14 

The falls of ſav ri jects of at, | 

_ Ofold er — 0 

All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. 

J MisMA AER. v. 4. [mis and mark] To | 

mark with the wrong token. | 

_  "Thibgs are 'wifinarted in contemplation and life 

for want of application or integrity. Collier. | 
ToM1i8MA'TCH« . a. {mis and match.] To 

_ What at my years foxfaken! had 1 

- Oply, or old, miſmatch: to my defites, 


. 


_ My natural defects had taught me. | 1 
Ta MSN AMR. we. [mi and name.] To 
_ by the wrong name. : 


ings, confining laws to others, and con 
ſuch to their ſueceeders, whore bold ns, 


vnobfequioulnefs to their incogitancy, 
dietment, or any * 


bey make one man's fancies, 8 | 
them as 
ame all 


tion. 


46. 

] In law, an in- 
r an act vacated by a 

wrong name. . ve 


| To Mygonse'nve, , 4. [ais and ob/erwe.] . 
Not to obſerve accurately, © | 
They underſtand it as tarly as do langu 

and, i a N l 
rational creatures ſooner an is imagined, Locke, 


5 Myso'camtsr, 1. J. [103 and yaw@,] A 
Miso 


* 


ö 


5 


orhr. #, . Id and v.] Hatted | 


NM Is 
To Mrso abs. v. 4. {mir and erder.] To 
conduct ill; to manage irregularly, 
I the child miſs either e a word, or 
—— the ſentence, I would not have the maſter 
Yet few of them come to any great age, by reaſon 
ol their miſordered liſe when they are — Aﬀſeh. * 
The time miſorder*d doth in common ſenſe 
- Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
Mrso'sDeR. a. J. {from the 
ularity ; diſorderly proceedings, 
S When ders was brought to Richard the Second, 
that his unctes, who ſought to reform the wi/orders 


unto the court, merrity demanded of one fir Hugh 
a Linne, Who had been a good military man, but 
was then ſomewhat diftra of his wits, what he 
would advife timitodo? Iſſue out, quoth fir Hugh, 
and ſlay them every mothtr's ſon; and when thou 
baft ſo done, thou haſt killed all the faithful friends 
thou haſt in England. Camden. 
Miso'ADERRUT. adj. [from miſorder.] Ir. 
J. 


She became a proſeſt enemy to the arts and ſci- 
ences, and ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him without 
wilfully miſpelling his name, Spectator. 


five miſpent. [ mis and ſpend.] 
1. To ſpend ill; to waſte; to conſume to 
no purpoſe; to throw away. 4. 
2 of 
ng viſits, gathering and venting news. 
| | wn Ben Jonſon. 
Let him now endeavour Io Sogn I e _ 
mi, by employing more t leifure in thi 
— t aten * Duty of Man, 
Firſt guilty conſcience does the mitrour bring, 
Then ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting ; 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtriſe, 
Upbraid the long pant, luxurious life. Dryden. 
I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, . ; 
Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, py 
And think a grave zeply * and vain. )Blackm. 
He who has lived with the greateſt care will find, 
upon a review of his time, that he has ſomething to 


greater concern, | Rogers. 
Wiſe men retrieve as far as Oey are able, every 

miſpent or unprofitable hour which bas ſlipped from 

them. 2 ; Ry 

2. To waſte: with a reciprocal pronoun, 

Now let the/arched knife their chin limbs 

Diſſe vet, * ths 7 moiſture 477 | 

To apples, otherwiſe miſpends itſelf 

In eres twigs. - Philips. 


M1sez'npzn. 3. [from *j/þend,] One 
who ſpends ill or prodigally. 


I ſufpect the excelleney of thoſe men's parts who 
are di and careleſs miſpenders of their time. 
| þ +. + Norvis. 
| Misrexsv Aa's10N. 2. / Inis and perfunſion, | 


Wrong notion; falſe opinion 
Some 1 —_— concerning the divine attri- 
butes tend to the corrupting men's manners. 


| | Decay of Pity. 
putin a wrong place 
I'll have 


this crown of mine cut from my ſhoulders, 


What little arts govern the world ! we need not 


Is a man betrayed by ſuch agents as he employs ? 

He miſplaced his confidence, too hypocriſy for hde- 

_ lity, and ſo relied upon the ſervices of a pack of vil- 
lains. | | | * Scuth. 
Shall we repine at à little placed charity; we, 


of women, 


Aſcham. | 


| Shabſpeare. | 
verb.] .irre- | 


of his counſellors, were afſembled in à wood near 


gy mnt. un | 
7 is over-much' fearing of you drives him to feek | 
ſome miſorderly ſhift, to be helped by fome other | 


;, or to be pted by ſome other ſcholar. Aſcb. 
To Misrz'“L. u., & [mir and /pell.) To 
_ ſpell wrong, | 


To M1syz'np, v. a. preterit and part, paſ- | 


cold buſineſs doth 'a man mi/per:d | 
the better part oflife in? In ſeattering compliments, | 


redeem ; but he who has miſpent much bas ftill a | 


| To Mi * r. v. 


and place.] To 


Before 1'l1 ſee the crown ſo foul aiſplac'd. * Shakſp, * 


An armed enemy pr corrupted friend, e 
When ſervice but p] d, or love miſtaken, ' 
Performs the work. l Denbam. 


N 


a Ms 
To Miss ON r. v. a, { micand point,] To 
confuſe ſentences by wrong punQuation, 
To Mises E. o. 4. Sometimes it ſigni. 

fies miſtaken, from the French verb me- 

Jprengre ; ſometimes undervalued or diſ- 
dained, from the French verb meprier, 

Hammer. It is in both ſenſes wholly 

obſolete. 155 

You ſpend your paſſion on a rifris'd mood ; 
| Iam agar of Lyſander's wm, . Shakſpeare, 
2. To light; to ſcorn ; to deſpiſe. 

He's ſo much in the heart of the world, and eſpe. 
cially of my own people who beſt know bim, that I 
am altogether mg | Shakſpeare, 

Pluck indignation on thy head 
By the mi/priſing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire, 9 | Shahbſpeare, 
MisrR1'sS10N, 2. /. [from miſprije. ] 
1. Scorn; contempt, Not in uſe, 
Here take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift? 


That doth in ng s Oi ſhackle up 
M love, and her deſert. a Shakſpeave.. 
tion, Not in uſe, 


+ e; miſcon 

Thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's ſight ; 
Of thy miſprifion muſt perforce enſue 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe t 


b 


» 


--_ 


urn'd true. 


| Shakſpeare.. 
We feel ſuch or ſuch a ſentiment within us, and 


herein is no cheat or miſprifion ; it is truly fo, and 
our ſeuſe concludes nothing of ãts riſe. viligę. 
3. In common law. ] It ſignifies neglect, 
negligence, or overſight. Miſpriſfn of 
treaſon is the concealment, or not diſ- 
cloſing, of known treaſon ; for the which 
the ds to ſuffer impriſonment 
' _ during the king's pleaſure, loſe their 
oods and the profits of their lands during 
their lives. Miſpriſion of felony, is the 
letting any perſon, committed for treaſon, 
or felony, or ſuſpicion of either, to go 
before he be indicted, Comwell, 
To MiSPROPO'RTION, 2. g. [mis and 
| _ portion, ] To join without due propor- 
tion. , A 8 3 <, 
Misrac ub. adi. [mis and proud.) Viti- 
ouſly 2 Obſolete. 
Now 4 fall, thy tough-commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning ziſproxd York. 
; Shakſpeare. 
a. [mis and guote. | To 


, 


—— 


quote falſely. 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will »//quote our looks. Shakſ/peere. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be 
ſeveral paſſages miſquoted, | Arbuthneot, 
To MiSREC4'TE. v. g. [mis and recite, ] 
' To recite not according to the truth. 
He miſrecites the argument, and denies the con. 
equence, which is clear. Bramhall againff Hobbes, 
To Misxg'cxOn., v. 4. [ais and reckon.] 
To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong, 
Whoever finds a miſtake in the fum total, muſt 
allow himſelf out, though after repeated trials he 
may not ſee in which article he has ptr 
| ' wift, 
To M1SRELA'TE. v. a. [mirand relare.] To 
relate inaccurately or Welw. - 
To ſatisfy me that he miſrelated not the experi- 
ment, be brought two or three ſmall pipes of glaſs, 
.- which gave me the opportunity of trying it. 455 s 
mifrelate. } 
Falſe or inaccurate narrative. 


Mine aim was only to preſs home thoſe things in 
g us by 
be- 


Writing, which hat been agitated beteyet 
word of mouth; a courſe muol to be 

fore verbal conferences, as being leſs ſubict to miſ- 

takes and mifre/ationsy and wheitin'pardiogifms are 


; 
. 


* 


MiszzIArtox. . g. [from 


MIS 


MI s „ ee 
e Mreazuk'unzR. v. 4. ( ni and rhmen | 9 may I, blind fortune leading me, n, the rief i: obo up to iv 2 C the ter, 
1 To miſtake by truſting to memory. Miſe that, which one unworthier may attain | ee 
| ay Gab aifremember not, I * ſuch a ſpirit And die with grieving. Shakſpeare, To Miss AV. v. . Ls and /ay.] 
| 1 


Where ſhall a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt 


| from peas kept long enough to loſe their verdure. If ſhe can miſs it in her lover's breaſt ? 


1, To ſpeak ill of; to cenſure, Obſolete, 


Dryden. 19 i Ty 
| | | Boyle, When a man er his n e Theit ill behaviour garres men mi//ay, | 
; . k great end, happineſs; he | : 
To Misxrror. W, . {mis and report! 9 will acknowledge he judged not right, _ Locke. | 2 "TV thy week. ans (HER . n. 
To give a falſe account of; to give an 4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpect-( Digęgon Davie, I bid hei godda 
| Jifd and fal . | ggon Davie, I bid her Y» 
- account diſadvantageous an Gy | edly wanting. Or Diggon her is, or 1 miſay. | oy er. 
His docrine was miſreported, as though he had | = without him 1 found a weakneſs, and a miſ- | We are not dwarfs, but ofequal ftature, if Vives 
prac —·˖ ed — — Moon — t 4; truſtfulneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt | wiſſay not.  . Hakewill on Providence, 


ſtrength, when at any time I »ifſed him. Sidney. 


To Miss EM. v. v. [mis and ſeem.] 
In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in 


A man that never yet 


a Ma, e miſreport your grace. Shakſp. 


the wilderneſs, ſo that nothing was ai//ed. 1 Sam. 


1. To make falſe appearance. 


the a Yr kn gp pay} pr 4 29 ne — ISL * be without. | ARISE 23 Who with her witeheraft and ad aeg ſweet 
4 orting upon the various compariſons of theſe, Locle. pet Ky 2 him; he does make our fire, Inveigled her to follow her defires untneet. F. Queen. 


Lis O RT. 4. /. from the verb.] Falſe 


2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both. 
-- account; falſe and malicious repreſenta- 


|  Shalſpeare's Tempeſt. 
6, To omit, [5a Never knight I ſaw in ſuch »{/ceming plight. 


He that is ſo tenderof himſelf, that he can never 


. . . alry 0 
find in his heart ſo much as to m/e a meal, by wa U 

E We defend him not, of puniſhment for his faults, — he is not ch my Ay falcb full a, [mis and ie ve. 10 

Ooly defire to know his crime : tis poſſible fallen out with himſelf, Duty of Man, | EVE UNntalthIully. = F 
K may be ſome miſtake or ariſreport, ' She would never miſs one day, 3 Great men, who miſſer ved their country, were 

Some ſalſe ſuggeſtion, or malicious ſcandal. Denham. A walk ſo fine, a fight ſo gay. Prior, | _fited very highly, Arbuthant on Cini. 
As by flattery a man is uſually brought to open 7. To perceive want of. To Miss RATE. v. a. part. miſhaped and 
| his boſom to his mortal enemy, ſo by detraction | 


My redoubl'd love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old a 


| | miſhapen, | mis and /bape, 
Wich all things grate ful chear'd, and fo ſupply'd, 


! and » flanderous Mifrepore of perſons, he is often | I, To ſhape ill; to form 1 I; to deform, 


brought to (hut the ſame even to his beſt and trueſt 


friends, Pn dy be South 's Sermons. | That what by me thou haſt loſt thou leaſt ſhalt 17/7. 7 WT Ns, gy > Rueen, 
To'MisREPRESE'NT. v. 4. {mir and repre- | jo 785 Alion. His zioaftives ſcalp down bo bie bes ir lars, 
ent.] To repreſent not as it is; to fal-“ He who has a firm, ſincere friend, may want all | And that misformed Rape, mir/haped more, 
„  fify to difadvantage : mi often fignifies | the reſt without mifiag them. | South, | | Fairy Queen. 
not only error, but malice or miſchief. | To Miss. v. 2. g ben then jo does transform to monſtruous hues, 
To qualities. neceſſary to a. reader before his | I. To fly wide; not to hit. And horribly wizbapes with ugly fights, 


- Jndgment ſhould be allowed, are common honeſty | 
and common ſenſeg and that no man could have 
;, ni/tepeſerced that paragraph, unleſs he were utterly 


Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. Fairy Queen. 
Let the mizfaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crowu. Shakſp, 


Flying bullets now | | 
Jo execute his rage, appear too flow, 3 
They wiſit or ſweep but common ſouls away. Nuller. 


15 Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all to 
+. deflitute of one or bot. 8%. 2. Not to i PE N h | : 
Wie it is difficult toleam the ſpringrot ſome | hee general root of ſuperſtition iv, that men ob- n W 
facts, and fo eaſy to forget che ciscumſtances of ſerve when things hit, and not wheo they /r; and * Pluto hates his own miz/hapen race, © 
yay oper ag Paneer RESIDE prolly . commit to memory the one, agd forget and pals} Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face, Dryden, 
"repreſented. to the publick by curious and inquiſitive } yer the other, © | Bacon. They make bold to deſtroy ill- formed and i- 
| by why proceed altogether ypoy e 3. To fail; to miſtake. al * productions. . 
Miskzrrzszra rio. 2. J [from , | 4+ To be loſt; to be wanting. e hens ane eee 
9 Lege 2a 4 erin hows. ee e. 


: 9 n b 
| . - | 8 ö 1 , . 1 
1. The act of miſrepreſenting, | . | wi my lby's miſe nts” Madera] 
| 1; , They have prevailed by m{regreſetathens, and | Thy ſhepherds we hurt not, neither was there 
I 


ſcenes in the world. ' ddiſon. 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the 


| ocean are really deformed, becauſe they have not 
other artifices, to make the ſucceſſor look. upon 


; he aus 1 | Samuel, the form of a regular bulwark ; nor that the moun- 
- them as the only perſons he can truſt. Stwift, P . an e n tains are mis/haper, becauſe they are pot exact py- 
2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Moſes was in the mount, and mi{/ing long, xamids or cones. Bentley's Sermons. 


Since I have _ him his = prima and in- Rode * * 
jurious miſrepreſeniations, it wil me him pub- up to heav'n, yet once again to come. Milton. 
lickly to owa and retract them. 33 Atterbury. | 5. To miſcarry ; to fail, as by accident, | 
Misxu'LE. 2. /. ni and rule.) Tumult; |  Th' invention all admir'd, arid each, how he 
- confuſion ; revel; unjuſt domination. ' To be th' inventor »#i/#'d, ſo eaſy it ſeem d, 


Some figures monſtrous and mis/bap'd appear 
Coaſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, | 
Which but proportion'd to their ſite or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and qrack. Pope. 


2. In Shaßſpearc, perhaps, it once figui 


And the great Thiſbite, who on fiery wheels 


In the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid, Once found, which yet unſound moſt would have | | LOTS. : as, t Hape a courſes. 
Enormous riot, and miſrule ſurvey d. Pope. _ thought „ J y Wit, e be tags and love, 
And through his airy hall the loud miſru, | Impoſſible. ke Milton $ Paradiſe Loft. | 8 Go 3 * es | 
Of driving tempeſt, is for ever heard. © | Thomſon, | 6, To fail ts obtain, earn, or find: ſome- Tg fo e.. 8 g gene, Romes nd ele, | | 
Miss. 2. /, [contrafted from mir. | times with of before the object. 111 4. re . 1 
i | Mi's8118. adj. niht, Lat.] Thrown by | 
. 1 | Bailey. | | Grittus mifſingof che Moldavian fell upon Maylat.“ the hand: ftriki oe ian | 7 a 
Where chere are little maſters amd w, ina“ The moral and relative perfections of the Deity |, » or witg the m{/3e dart. Pope. | 
houſe, they are great impediments-to the &iverfiong. are eaſy to be underitood by us; upon the leaſt're- | Mr 8810 .. f. . [ miffſo, Latin. | 
| of the ſervants. © © Swift, | fleftion we cannot miſs of hem. Mterbury. | 1. ' Commiſſion ; the ſtate of being ſent by , A 
2. A ſtrumpet; a concubine; a whore; a | Miss. ». /. [from the verb. | 9 authority. | f g 
h %%% ᷣͤ„Cô§˙ô˙«9ꝙ HT ors | -f | Rm Se RT | = 
All women would be of one piece, | I could have better ſpar'd a better man. r waning e, "= 
| The virtuous matron aud the mg. Hudibras, | Oh, 1 ſhould have a heavy miſs of thee, | His « 4 15 ow to accompliſh beſt, M \'2 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, If 1 were much in love with vanity. Shakſpeare. The 4 being on earth, abd miſion high. Milt. i 
Six wilfes had befides his lawful wife. Dryden. If theſe papers have that evidence in them, there | | 3 authority of our miſſiom, and the 1 
To Miss. v. 4. pret. mifſed; part. wifed or will be ne great miſs of thoſe which are loſt, nde Een, C. OP us by Wee e our proſeſ- | 
_ mt [ fon, h and German. m FF out them. Lacta], W ickly TITS = 
| me e mind: to miſtike 8. 3% ——. | | ee Bowls Wyo - 
1 e their 3 * EX | He dig without any great 25 iy the hardeſt Huey 3 NY ly 4 — 
Flew up, nor u the way. es. 7775 of 1 13 * am's Schoolmaſter, pope ape my 8 * | 6-3 1 "=> 
Nor can I aus che way, foftrongly drawn,” | 3+ Hurt harm. 9: 7: 51 1; - of the vethos 1 Sol 's ho * | 
"By this new-feft atttackion, aud inffint, bon. In humble dales is footinglalt,,  _ {' ren Qs opiomou haute, to give us 
h kit by Manudl aim. 8 mo  Thetrodeis not ſo ticklte. J Knowledge of the ſciences, ms „ and in- 


And though one fall thro 


h 5 ventions. of all tha world, aud briog us. books and 
Let is hi miſe not mickle. * Spenfer, 


patterns; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad 
till the new mitn. Hacen. 
3. Diſmiſſion; diſcharge. Not in ue. 
In Caſat 's army, ſomewhat the ſoldiers. would 
have had, yet only demanded a mifſion or di 


Fee alto e cee 4 

r * ve 72 Wd GL 14 1 144 Dae 

Fi - of obtäining. | M1's8aL; n. J. [aiffale, Lat. el, Fr.] 
it the defined aboyr-athabings'to have Orgalus, | I be maſs bo. 

onen ſeacadaathinghut to ; y. | By the rubrick- of the nie, in overy. ſdlemn 


' 1 


r 


* * 
1 , 


Mr S$SIONER, 


r ˙—2ñ2é—! A err wo _ 


* +* 


„ * 


MIS 


with no intention it ſhould. be but 
. to 2 him — _ 2 dere; 
reupon with one cry aſked m/, con 

4+ Faction; party. Not in uſmdG. 
Glorious deeds, in theſe fields of late; 


— 


Made emulous nt mongſt the gods ellen, 


And drove great Mats to factiog. are. 


Shakſpe 
Mi'ss10 NARY, 


"6 U 
ne 
religion. 
Vou mention the preſbyterian monary, 1 who 


© hath been perſecuted for his religion. Swift. 
Like mighty mi/ioner you come, 
Ad partes infidelium, 


Mr's81y E. ad}. [mifffve,. French, ] 2 

1. Such as is ſent. | 

The king grants. a licence under: the great ſeal, 
called a conge d'eſlire, to elect the rau he has 
nbminated by his letters m/e. Ayliffe. 

2, Uſed at diſtance. _ 188 

In vain with darts a diſtant war Aa n 
Short, and more ſhort, the m/ Ne TOP fy. 


Ms k. n. ,. French. 
1. A letter ſent: it is retained 1 in coded 


in that ſenſe, 
Great aids came in to him; partly upon ” 25 


E partly voluntary from many parts. Bacon. 
2. Am enger. Both obſolete, 
© Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts 
Did gibe my * out of audience, . Shakſpeare, 


While wrapt in the wonder of it came mi//ives 
from the king, who all hail'd me thane of Cawder. 


| 


| 
: 


1 — 


n Monaire, F. | 
ſent to propaggte | 


Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 


To Mirond/ax. . i and . To 
"peat wrong : fo poi 1 


3 


| A We delights to win 
- Hee early child migſpeat half- utter d monks” 2 
To Mrozes' AK, v. #, To. blunder i 
ing. | 
It is not ſo; thou haſt pole miſbexr 
Tell o'er 75 5 again. | ; |; 
Misr. v. / Le sn. f | 
1. A low thin d; a ſmall thin rain not 
perceived in ſingle drops, | 


Old Chaucer, like the morning far, 
To us diſcovers day from far; ih 51 
| His light thoſe tt and clouds difloly'd . 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. hy 
And miſts condehs'd to clouds obſcure the ſky, 
And clouds difſoly'd, the thirty ground ſupply: 
common. 
Aa miſt ie a multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 


| bulbs, which therefore deſcend; ſo à vapour, and 
cloud, is nothing elſe but a con- 
mall and concave globules, Which 


therefore a wa 
geries of very 


therefore an to that height, in Which they are off 


equal weight with the air, where they remain 


f ſuſpended, till by ſome motion in the air, being 


broken, they gelen in ſolid drops ; either ſmall, | 


2 or bigger, when many of them run to- 


- gether, as in os. Grew; |. 
But = It around his brows are ſpread, | i 
. night with Gable ſhades involyes his 2 — 


A cloud is nothing but a miſt flying high in the 


airy as g mf it nothing but a cloud here mp? N 
t. 
2. Any thing that dims or e | 


My peoples eyes once blinded with ſuch if of | 
ſuſpicion, they are miſled into the yu def] = 


actions. | ng Chi 


. -Hispaſlion caſt a miſt before his We 0 


And cither made or magnify'd the offcice: —— | 


cloud; to cover with a vapour or ſteam. 


Lend me a looking-glaſs; z J more conſummate diſorders '6| A gbr or neg- 
If that her breath will g o fin e ne, * | leQed youth.  . 0 4 — 
Why then ſhe Ives. bakſpeare. | To MiSTE'LL, © 4. [mit and tell.] o 
III EN. pret. and part. paſl. 90 _— tell unfaithfully or inaccurately, 3 
for miſtalen, and ſo zetained in Scot Seot- To MrsTwMP ER, wv. 2. [mit and temper.) 
_ . 25 ent 5 b : Wage 225 * + We. 4 T3 1 Fo | | To EINEM EP" BP e 5 


* 


Dow. | ** 


| To Misr. o. 4. [from the'noun,] To 


£ 


MIS 
This dagger hath #ri/fa'ex, for lo! the ſheath 
= wer empty on the back of Mountague, 

*r 1 'misſheathed in my daughter” s boſon. 
Mages LIABLE. adj. [from mM Male. . 

hy to be conceived Wrong. 

t is not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a id 
part in ſo large an aetounty if we confider how dif- 
ferently they are ſet ſorti i in minor and leſs 1 

4 25 a HAN 5 the Brown. | 
Lis TAKE. . 4. be. and tale.] To. 
1 wrong; to take ſomething for 
| thae which it is not. 

Theſe did apprebend a Tk affinity between |. 
their invocation of ſaints and the heathen idolatty, 
or Elſe there was no danger one ſhould de 4% 
for the other. Stilling . 

This will make the reader very much Mm 

and miſunderſtand his meaning. | ke. 

+ Fancy paſſes for knowledge, and what 4 preftily 

ſaid is 1 ſor ſolid. Locke e, 

a Fools into the notion falt, | 

That vice or virtue there is none at all 43 
Ak your own heart, and nothing is ſo er. ER 

Tis to 89 ue them coſts the time aod pain. Pope. 
To Mis rA“KB. w. . To err; hot 10 judge | 

ri 2 2161 oe 6. nk 
ng God found folly in his 105 men's 
been which inhabit theſe houſes of clay, can- 
. ithout their mi/takings, Raleigh. | 
Seldom any one miſtaber in 
© ideas, or applics the name red to the idea green. 


Servants mifake, and ſogneimes occaſion miſun- 
derſtanding among friends, Swift. 


To be MisxakK EN. 'To. err. [To,miftake | - 
has a kind of reciprocal ſenſe ; I miſtate, 


J me trompe. I am miſtalen, 
niſconctiue, I am in an erur; more fre- 


quently than I am ill anden; but, 1 


rightly underſtood. 1. 


he towns, n 1 
willingly o ning” their 


ws one fide nor the other, 
gates to ſtrangers, nor 


OL wi liogly et entering 2 of being n aten. 
1 Nauney. 
©, * England is fo 10 Kking'd * 
. 3 are too much Ren in this king: 
Queſtion, your grace, che late embalſados, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conſtant reſolution. Shak 28 care. 


Miſtaken Brutus thought to break their 7 
But cut the bond of union with that ſtroke. #7 


MisralKB. 2. % [from the verb.] Mil on. 
? copy errour. 


He never ſhall find out fit mate; but "ry : 


 Mrsra/xrnoLyogde,” 
Erroneduſiy; falfly. 
The error is not in the ey. ye, but in the eftimative 
faculty, which mifakin Fi concludes that colour t 
_ to oy wall rs does indeed belong to the 


1 


7 MisTr'acn. . 2. Ts and Hah, Ta 
£3 teach wron * 
: ** Such guides 8] be ſet over the | 

tions as will be ſure to mi > them. 
The extravagances of dhe lewdeſt life are the 


Locke. 


K mean | 


opinion is miſtakin, means 1 opipion #s not I 


Ff tom miſtaking. ] 


ek. 


14 - 
— we. "OF" N 


| Shakſdeare. | 


& M1sT1/MB. b. @. 


his names 'of fimple | . 


s ſome misfortune brings him, or mae. Mi lor. 
1 ""Iofalibiity at abſolute ſecurity of the under- 
omg from poſſibility. of j mike in what it 
believes. a 7 , Tillotſon. 4 
' Thoſe terrors are not to be charged u gn, : 
which proceed either ſrom the want of religion 
ſuperſtitious min es about it. * 


NI 


This inundation of mifemper d humour 
| Reſts by you only to be qualified,” Shak/peare, 
.M1's Tex, adi. [from , meftier, trade, Fr. 
What miſter, what kind of. Obſolete, 
The redcroſs knight toward him eroſſed faſt, 
To weet what miſter, wight was ſo diſmay'd, 
, - There bim he finds all ſenſeleſs and hat. Spenſer. 
To Misr KM. . 2. [mis and erm. .To 


term erroneouſly. 


. - Hence baniſhed, is baniſhed found the world ; 


And worldexil'd is death. That baniſhed 
ls death um d. Shak 
{4 M18TH1/NK»%- a. ¶ mis and think. To 
think ill; to think wrong, 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 


Mi ink the king, and not be fatisfy'd. Shakſpeare. 
1 the greateſt, are mifthought + 17 


For thing that others do. Shakſpeare. 
Thoughts ! which how found they — 
brea 


Adam, Ai iPhought of her to thee ſo dear Milton. 


ui and time.] Not 
to time right; not to adapt properly with 


regard to time. 
W. $TINESS. 2. . [from 5 i] Cloudi- 
neſs; ſtate of eing overcaſt. 


The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry: moiſ⸗ 
ture, and verſion of the ſame' into air, appeareth in 
the ſudden vaniſhing of vapours from glaſs, or the 
blade of a ſword, ſuch as doth not. at all detaiu or 
imbibe the moiſture, Lond the miſtineſs ſcattereth 
immediately. 7 4 Bacon. 


Ma $TTON, 7. K* [from miſtus, Lat] Tke 
tate of being mungled. 

In animals many actions are e and depend 
pes their living form as well as that of ian, and 
though the wholly ſeem to nun body, de- 
pat u a $9.41 Brot. 

Both bodies do, by 7 the: new- texture reſulting 
from their miftion, * Ga colour. "Boyle, 


MrsTLz To's, 1. /. {mypez!ran, Saxon; 


1 miſe ; Daniſh, birdlime; and van, 4 
* twig. | | plant. 
The flower of -the-mi/tlezge- conſiſts of o one leaf, 
Which is ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four m_ 
and'beſer with warts z the ovary which is p 
in the female flewers is placed io a remote part 5 
the plant from the male þ wers, and confiſts of four 
ſhorter leaves; this becomes a round berry full of a 
- 'glutinous ſubſtance, incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped 
- ſeed: this plant is always produced from ſeed, and 
is not to be cultivated in the earth, but will always 
grow upon trees; from whence the ancients accounted 
it aſuperplant, who thought it to be an excreſcepce 
on the tree without ſeed. The manner of its pro- 
pagation is as follows : the i/letoe_thrulb, which 
Feeds upon the berries, of this plant in winter when 
it 1s ripe, doth open the ſeed fro rom tree to tree ; for 
' the vi cous part of the berry, which immediately 
ſurrounds the feed; doth ſometimes faften it to the 
outward part of the bird's beak, which, to get diſ- 
engaged of, he ſtrikes his/heak at the branches of a 
neighbouring tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed ſticking by 
this viſcous matter to the back, which, if it lights 
upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will ſaſten itſelf, 


-- 


and che following winter put out and grow: the trees 


8 


ö Boyle on Colours. 
7 N v. d. a. leu and ate] To | 
. ate. Wrong. Ot £8 ; 
They mifare 4 | rain; they talk of 
 prefling cere monies. e F Sanderſon, 


tt 


© which this plant doth molt readily take upon are the 
apple, the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind trees: 
whenever a branch of an oak tree hath any of theſe 
plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and preſerved 
by the curious in their osllecttons of natural Curio- 
ſities. | Mer. 
If ſnowe'do continue, ſheegs hardly that fare 
Crava miſtie and; ivie tor them for 2 Taffer. 
| A barren and. deteſted vale; you you 2 * HIM 
The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'lercome with moſs, and d dale, mifftlto. Shakfp. 
Miſſeltae groweth chiefly upon Crab trees, app! 
trees, "ſometimes upon hazles, and rarely u 
oaks : the miſſeltoe 2 5 is counted yery 
einal : it is ever winter and e 
beareth a white {gli ; and it ie u pl; 


utter] i from _ laot 
ly differiog ph N 


gr 
5540 „ 9 
een onttengd 


"> 
z # 


MIS 
Merz IRE. adj. [iff and life.] Reſem- 
| a miſt. | e 


Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
Not 1, unlefs the breath of heart-fick groans 


} Miplike enfold me from the ſearch of eyes. Shatfp. 


Misrorp. "The part. paſſ. of miflell.' - 
MisTofot. 'The part. paſſ. of miſtake. 
Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, | * 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty, ' & 
Too divine to be mifook. | Milton. 
M1'sTREss. 1. / [maiſtreſſe, maitreſſe, Fr.] 
1. A woman who governs: correlative to 
* ſubjef? BIOS, 
lere food he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 


Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand s auſpicious miſtreſs.  Shahſpeare. 
. Let us prepare R 
Some welcome for the mj/reſz of the houſe, Shak/. 
f „ tie de li, , 

That once was mi/tre/s of the field and flouriſh'd, 
I' hang my head and periſn. Shakſpeare, 
He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, 
Were it the ref court of mighty Europe. 'Shakſ. 

1 7 4 charm my tongue; l'm bound to 
121 Kc 3 | Y . 
My miſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. Shak/. 
The late queen's gentlewoman! a Knight's 
daughter! fo 1 | 
. ah 
i To be her miſtreſs miſtreſs: the queen's queen, 


* 
k 


Nome now is miſtreſs of the whole world, fea and 
land, to either pole. : Ben Fonſon. 
Wonder not, . ſoy'reign miſtreſs! if perhaps ' 
Thov can'ſt, who art ſole wonder; much leſs arm 
Thy looks, the heaven of mildneſs, with diſdain. 
#3 99416 1 Milton. 
Thoſe who aſſert the lunar orb preſides 
Ober humid bodies, and the ocean guides; 
Whoſe waves obſequious ebb, or ſwelling run 
With the declining or encreaſing moon 
Wich reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain 
As miſireſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmore. 
What a miſerable ſpectacle, for a nation that had 
been miſtre/s at ſea ſo long Arbuthnot, 
2. A woman who has ſomething in poſ- 
Ws ſeſſion. _ 
» There had ſhe enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was 
: Mifbreſs of herſelf, and had no other thoughts but 
ſuch as might ariſe out of quiet tenſes. | Sidzey. 
Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you miFre/s of the Indies were; 
Though ſtreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. all. 
3. A woman ſkilled in any thing, 
A letter defires all young wives to make them- 
ſelves miſtrefſes of Wingate's Arithmetick. Speer. 
4. A woman teacher. | | 


ableſt maſters and reer. Hers 
5. A woman beloyed and courted. © _ 
They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, 
- or very rarely to ſee, his miſtreſs whom they pre- 
;, tended he ſhould forthwith marry, \ Clarendon. 
Nice honour ſtill engages to requite | 

Falſe miftrefſes and proud with ſlight ſor flight. Gran. 
6. A term of contemptuous addreſs 
1 Loo you pale, miſtreſs, 


Erect publick $00 gas with the beſt and 


Swift, 


Do you perceive the ghalineſs of her eye? SBalſp. 


. A whore; a concubine, | 
ISTRU'ST. 2 / [mis and iruſt.] Diffi- 
dence ; ſuſpicion; want of confidence, 

le needs not our miftrft ſince he delivers + 


Our offices, and what we have to do, i 
Io the direction juſt, © Shakſpeare, 


Not then miſtruſt, but tender love, injoins 
That 1 hould mind thee oft; and mind thou me 
To MrsTxv'sT, v. a. [mis and traft.] To 
ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard with diffi. 
Will any man allege thoſe human infirmities, as 
reaſons — theſe things ſhodld be miftrufted or 
doubted of, | N Hooker. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens minds rut 
' Fnfuing danger; as by proof we ſee, | 


4 The waters (well before a kciſterous derm. 462% 


— 


5 e | 


MIS 
tue ber own book mif-rufted at the fight. '* 
On that ide war, on this a — fight, *g | 
- , The relation of a Spartan youth, that 

fox concealed under kis robe to tear out his bowels, 
is mi/truſted by men of buſineſs, | 
The gen'rous train complies, 

Nor fraud miſtrufts in virtue's ſait diſguiſe. Pope. 


7 


Diffident; doubting. . 
I hold it cowardice 2 
To reſt miftry/iful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fign of love. Shakſþ. 
Here the miſfrufful fowl no harm ſuſpects, 

-- So ſaſe ate all things which our king Pre; | 


8 if er. 
' MisTRu'sTEULNESS. 2. , [from miſtruft- 
Ful.} Diffidence; doubt, | 
Without him 1 found a weakneſs, and a miftru/?- 
Fubntſe of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt ſtrength, 
when at any time I miſt him. Sijdnqy. 
MrsTeu'srruLLY, adv. [from miſtru/?- 
ul.] With ſuſpicion ; with miſtruſt; 
MrsTzxu'stLess. adj, [from miſtruft,] 
- Confident ; unſuſpecting. 
Where he doth in ſtream mi/i#ry//efs play, _ 
Veil'd with night's robe, they ſtalk the ſhore 
; abroad. ' | + dogs Carew, 
Mis Tv. adj. [from ni. 
1. Clouded; overſpread with miſts. 
The morrow fair with purple beams 
Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the mifty night. F. Queen. 
Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night; 
Who with their drowſy, ſlow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves ; and from their 27 jaws 
Breath fogl contagious darkneſs in the air. Shak. 
Parents overprize their children, while they be- 
hold them through the vapours of affection, which 
alter the appearance, as things ſeem bigger in m//?y 
' mornings. ottons 


Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the mi/*y mountain 
nd | 
Pope. 


— 


And Fla fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. 
2; Obſcure; dark; not plain. — 
To M1iSUNDERSTA'ND. v. a. [mis and un- 

der land.] Jo miſconceivez to miſtake, 


ledzed, are miſunder flood. ; 
He failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both 
called Eden, and altogether miſunderſtood two of 
the four rivers. Raleigh 
In vain do men take ſanctuary in ſuch ans 
food ex preſſions as theſe ; and from a falſe perſuaſion 
that they cannot reform their lives, never go about 1 
N bn, | South. 
This, if it be neglected, will make the reader 
very much miſtake and miſunderftand his ne 
Were they only deſigned to inſtruct the three ſuc- 
ceeding generations, they are iu no danger of being 
miſunderflogd. | | e e 
The example of a good man is the beſt direction 
we can follow in the performancagpf our duty; the 
maoſt exact rules and precepts are ech to be mi/- 
underſtood; ſome at leaſt will miſtake their mean- 
ing. | 95 Roger's Sermons. 
MrsUnDERSTA/NDING. % /. [from mi/- 
underſland.. | 
1. Diſſenſion; difference; diſagreement, 
There: is a great 9i/underftanding betwixt the 
corpuſcular philoſophers and the chemiſts. © Boyle, 
| ervants miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion miſun- 
des landing among friends. Swift, 
2. Errour; miſconception. 


point of contempt, imputing it to miſunderſtanding 
Jo, bene . j ik ] Bacon 
1SU'SAGE, #, / [from miſu/e.] 
1. Abuſe; ill u 150 F 
%% ⁵ k ĩ· A — 
To Mis vs k. v., a. [ meſuſer, Fr, mis and . 
Io treat or uſe 1mproperly;; to abuſe. 
Jou miſu/e the rev rence of your place, 


As a falſe favourite doth his prince 8 name 
1 In deeds diſhon zable. : 1 


are. 


5 


. 


Brown. | 


MisrRu'sTrur. adj. | miſtruſt and Fell. | 


The words of Tertullian, as they are by them al- 
W415 ter. 


72 


Sever the conſtruction of the injury from the | 


 Mi/rnRuDATE, u. , [mithridate, Fr.] 
the 
. ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingredients, 


MI T 


| It hath been their cuſtom ſhameſully to miſu/e the 
fervent zeal of men to religious arms, by converting 
the monies that have been levied for ſuch wars to- 
their own ſervices. - Raleigh. 
| Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple gra 
_Crath'd the fweet poiſon of miſuſed wine, Milion. 
Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs of 
Italy, once ſo ſtrong, was cauſed by the corrupt prac 
tices of the papacy, in depraving and miſuſing reli- 


Sion. „ Vaoulb. 
| Webs. a. . [from the verb.] 
1. Evil or eruel treatment, _ 
Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was ſuch miſu/e, 
Such deaſtly, ſhamelels transformation? 
5 ho Wellhrromen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame retold. 
2. Wrong or. erroneous uſe. 
How names taken for things miſlead the under- 
ſtanding, the attentive. * he of philoſophical 
writers would diſcover, and that in words little ſuſ- 
pected of any ſuch miſuſe. Lotte. 
3. Miſapplication; abuſe. 
We have reaſon to humble ourſelves before God by 


of our mercies, by ſtopping the courſe of them. 
„ Atterbury. 
To M1swt's N. v. 2. [mis and æueen.] Io 
misjudge; to diſtruſt. Obſolete. 
Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 
Why then ſhould witleſs man ſo much mifruzer. Sper, 
To Miswz'nD. v. 1. [mis and pendan, 


Saxon. ] To go wrong. Obſolete, 
Erery thing begun with reaſon, 5 
Will come by ready means unto his end: 
But things miſcounſelled mult needs mi/werd. 
| F + - Hubberd's Tale, 
In this maze ſtill wand'red and miſwwert,' 
For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, 
| To make the miſcreant more to feel his ſhame, Fairf, 
Mis v. 2. . A kind of mineral, 
M. contains no vitriol but that of iron: it is a 
very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow co- 
lour, of friable ſtructure, and reſembles the golden 
marcaſites. Hill, 


MirE. 2. / 8 mijt, Dutch. 
1. A ſmall inſect found in cheeſe or corn; 
a weevil, 

Virginity breeds mites, like a cheeſe, conſumes 
itſelf to the very paring, and dies with feeding its 
own ſtomach, | | 

The poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 
The mite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand 
Leaſt animal. Philips. 

The idea of two is as diſtin from the idea of 
three, as the magnitude of the earth from that of a 
mite. © 1 OE ; Locle. 

2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen penny- 
weight twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of which 
there are twenty in the grain, of Rerling ſilver, and 
is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and eleven. 
huadredihs of à peng). Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing proverbially ſmall; the third 
part of a farthing. n 
Though any man's corn they do bite, 
They will not allow him a mite. ; 


Y 
— 
93 


7er. 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 
Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. Dryden. 
Did I c'er my mite with-hold. 9 | 
Fiom the impotent and old. |. Swift. 
4. A ſmall particle. „„ 
Put blue- bottles into an ant- hill, they will be 
ſtained with red, becauſe the ants thruſt in their 
ſtings, and. inſtill into them a ſmall ite of their 
ſtinging liquor, which hath the ſame effect as oil of 
vitriol. os Ray on Creation, 
MiTze'lL. A. . ＋ A plant. | Miller. 


Miibridate is one of the capital medicines o 

| and has its name from. its inventor. Muhridates, 
king of Pontus. . Quincy. 
But you of learning and religion, F 

Aud virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whoſe operation 5 


Keeps off, or cures,. what can be done or faid. Don. 


Shakſpeare „ 


faſting and prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh the miſuſe 
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_ Gloves that cover the arms. without : 


| 4. To cool; to NED. 


ö Mt rica Trion. 1. /. [ nitigatis, Lat. iti. 


2. A kind of epiſcopal crown, 


N 1 


M' rnate os muſtard. 
Lat.} A plant, ; 
Mr'tioanm. "ad. [riitigancy Lat.] Le- 
8 

MI TI * 4. 
1. To temper ; to make 1efs rigorous. 


We could greatly wiſh, that the rigour of their 
opinion were Alayed and mitigated. ooker, 


2. To alleviate; to make mild; to aſſuage. | 


[Ang con are maſter's by advice Aifereet, | 
nfel »m/tipates 4 teſt ſmart. F. Queen. 
can do is, to deviſe how that which muſt be 
As (av be mitigated, and the e oi 
thereof nete as near as V — 8 
the beſt things ars not poſſible, m 
of thoſe that Joe. wy Hooker, 


of” to make ll ſevere; to 


I undertook 
. thee? and, not repenti 
f right, that I may mitigate their doom. 
On me geriy'd, Milton's ok Lyf. 


ty of a 
POL parts 


_ * Tool the envious, quiet- 
ates 2h 


reQifying prejudiced. * 
Speckator. 


gation, Fr. from mitigate,] Abatement 
of any thing penal, harſh, or painful. 

The king would not have one 

that granted to him by parliament, riemight 

- encaurage other — to pray the like releaſe or 

. Mitigation. Bacon. 

' ey cauſed divers ſubjeAs to be indifted of ſun- 

Ary crimes; and when the bills were found they 

committed them, and ſuffered them to languiſh long 

in priſon, to extort from them great fines and ran- 


ſoms, which they termed compoſitions and i- 
Bacon't Henry vii. | | 


MITRE, n. J. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Lat,] 


tions. 
1, An ornament for the head. : 


Nor P thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
'Of awful Phebus, ſav'd from impious hands. 


'Biſhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have 
deen the rewards of difiveent perſons, according as 


they prononncel theſe conſecrated ſyliables, or not. 
= TAB. 


ts, 

1. J. [Among workmen,] A 
M1'TzR, 

| together, 


mode of joining two 2 
F. | 
M1'T&2D, adj. Ce Fr. from 1 
Adorned — a mitre. 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 8 
Or itred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? - Prior. 
Mitred abbots, a us, were thoſe that were 
"exempt from the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as 
within their own precincte epiſcopal N. an 
being lords in FO were called abbots ſove- 
reign. Ali Parergon, 
Mi'rTexT. ed}, [mittens Lat.] Sending 
forth ; — 8 | 
- The fluxion proceedeth ow bumours peccant in 
quantity or quality, thruſt forth by the part mitten: 
upon the inferior weak parts. 
Mi'tT8x5. it . [ mitaine, Fr. It is faid 
that mit is the original word; whence 
_ . mitten, the plural, and ru mittens , | 
WW in ' chicken. ' 
1. Coarfe gloves for the winter, 
. muſt be expreſſed with a horrid aſpect, 


as alſo PR in Tridk rug, holding in furred 
3 ſign of Capricorn. Pracbam. 


covering the fin 


3. To handle one without mittens, To uſe 


one roughly. A low phraſe Ainſivoreb. 
Mi'rriuvs. 1. ,. 


n 


„ this ce 


* 


y abated of | 


| Mi. XEN. 2. /, mixen, 


emane | 


_ all? S | 
| White we live in this world, whege dead and | 
| bad men are blended together, and where? there is 


KO] 3 A warrant * 


MIX 


70 _ D. 4. 
Latin. ] 9 

lo To unite to ſomethi | 
+ Ephovunhack mixed wing among the = 


2. Ts unite various Ingredients into one 


maſs. 
A mixed multitude weot up with them, and flocks * 
and herds. Exodus. 
He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and out of | 


caſt out ſparks 42 tempeſts; and they wete all 
mixt together. 2 Eſdras. 
A 2nd ye elemente, the eldeſt birth | 
of nature's womb; that in quaternion tun V a 
circle, multi ſorm 1 and ] ww | 
nouriſh all things. Milter.. 
3. To form of different. fubſiances or 
3 eee! 
va choſen an argument, religious an 
Civil conſiderations; and likewiſe t between con- 
4. 100 job and active. Hacan's Holy Mar. 
4 to mingle; to confuſe. 

ou mix your ſadneſs with ſome fear ; 


| This! is the Engliſh nk the Turkiſn court. Shakſp. | 


She turns, on hoſpitable thoughty intent; 

What choice tq chaos for delicacy beſt, _ 

What order, ſocontriv'd as not to mix wü 

Taſtes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring | 

Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindeſt b 
ion. 


To Mix, w. #. To be united into one 
| mals, not by junction of A oe 
by mutual intromiſfion of parts. 
But is thete yet na other way, beſid es 

Theſe painful 1 how on) et © 
To deathy ws ur 2 | 
I If ſpirits embrace Mite, | 
Total they mix, union of pure with pure | 
Deſiring z or reſtrain'd.conveyance need 915 

As 5 to mix with ſleſu, or ſoul with ſoul. Mutton. 


Saxon, }- A dung- 


hill; a layſtal. 


| Mi'xT1ONs u. . [mixtion, Fr. from yd 
Mixture; confuſion of one thing with | 


another. | 
Othersperceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have pieced 

it out by the mien of vacuity among bodies, be 

lieving it is that whic hich makes one rarer than 


Another. Dighy en Bodies. 
They are not to be nightly paſt over as * — 
or ſubterraneous mix tions. Brown 


M1'xTLY. adv, [from nix.] With coal. 


tion of different parts into one. 
M1'xTuRs. v. /. Liu, Lat 


1. The act of mixing; the ſtate 991 was! 


mixed. 
O happy mares „wherein things things contrary do ſo 
qualify and correct the one the danger of the other's 


exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us preſume, 
as well as we are kept under with the fol of our 


own wretchedneſs ; nor, while we truſt in the merc 
of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able wy rim 


nige over us | ker, 


| Theſe vors are expelled out of the bod which, 
q by —— aliment i — aim 


by baleful furies 
With 8 main d os mother's = 


42. A waſs formed by mingled hots; 
Come va What it 1 mixture do not work at 


are. 


alſe a mixture of good and evil wiſely diſtributed by 
God, to ſerve the ends of his providence. Atterbuvy. 
3. That which is added and mixed. 
ooo can God himſelf be Le under- 
ſtood, than as a mind free and — from 
Er . N moving all 


Sling. Feet. 


ee commite an . 


his lips a flaming breath, and out of kis tongue, he 


NOA 
| Giehto doubta whether it wers poſſible for a com- 


munity to exiſt, that had not a prevailing mixture of 
piety in its canſtitution, Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Mie MARK. z. | A. cant word, formed 


from mae hy ] Amaze;a 
labyrinth. ron 
Thoſe ke hom] to . the 
true key of hooks, and the clue to lead them 
through the mix mae of veriety.of opinions and 
authars to truth, Locke, 
M1'zz2N. %./. [menaen, Dutch. ] 
The midzex is a maſt in the ſtern ot back part of 
a ſhip : in ſome large ſhips there are twa ſuch mats, 
that ſtanding next the main maſt is called the main 
mn n, and the other near the the bonavep 
ture mizzen : the length of a ann maſt is half 
that of the main maſt, or the ſame with that of the 
main topmaſt from the quarterdeck, and the le _ 
of the mizzemtopmaſt is half that. Baile 
A commander at fea had his leg fractured by the 
fall of his une togmaſt. iſeman, 


„ 


| Mrizzy. 1. L A bog; 2 quagmite,. Ainſ. 


Mnzmo'x1Cus. * „ The art 
of memory. 
Mo. adj, I ma, Sax. mae, Scottiſh. Making 
greater number; more, Obſolete, 
Calliope and meſes mo, 
Son as yaur oaken pipe begins ta ſound 


Sing no more ditties, fing N & 
W vr and heavy; | 
f auds of men were ever ſo, 


Since ſummer was firſt leafy. Sal ſpeare. 
To MOAN, v. a. [from mænan, Saxon, to 
- rieve.] To lament ; to deplore. 

0 


OAN, v. 4. To grieve; to make u- 
mentation. 5 
The gen rous band redrefive ſearch's 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Vopity'd and unheard, where miſery moans. 


Thomſon. 
Moayn..#. J. [from the verb. Lamenta- 
tion; audible ſorrow z- gi expreſſed in 
words or eries. 1 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
— ſhewing fomething a more ſwelling 
han my faint means would grant continuance ; | 
Nor do I now make me to be abridg'd _ 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakſpearrs 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur d her 


maant; 
The ſalt tears fel Weder 3: and ſoften'd the ſtones, 
5 4 Cee. 
Sollen 4 | 
Hollow groans, 
And eries of tortur d t. t.. Pope's Sr. Cecilia, 
Moa r. a. , [motte, Fr. a mound ; mote, 
low Lat.] A canal of water round a 
| houſe or caſtle for defence, | 
The caftle I found of good ſtrength, having a 
moat round about it, the work of a noble gentle 
man, of whole upthrifty ſon he had bought it. 
Sidney. 
The fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ftorm'd 1 
Your valour bravely did th? affaule ſuſtain, 1 
And filt'd the meats and ditches with the lain. 


No walls were yet, not fence, nor mote, nor 
mound, | 
Nor drum was heard, ' Dryden's Ovid. 


| Ta MoaT. wv. 4. [matter, Fr. from the 
—_—_ furround with canals, by way 


of de 
I will preſently to St, duden en ae notes 


tl 
| Grange refides this dejected Mariana, Shakſpegre 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, | 
The palace matt, and o'er the pebbles creeps, ._. 
And with ſoft mur murs calls the * feces, 


2D 
He ſees he can hardly approach greatyeſs, — 


as a moated caſtle 


dich with which W FI | 


| 


4 * 


} . N | * 


e 
Mon. 1. . [contrated from mobile, Lat.] 


The crowd ; a tumultuous rout. 


Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording. to the mad imagination of the dawber; a 
very monſter in a Bartholomew-fair, for the mob to 


Dryden. 


1 are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes; 
3 medley of disjointed things, 
A court of coblers, and a #195 of kings. Dryden. 
A cluſter of mob were making themſelves merry 
with their betters. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Mos. #. / [from moble.] A kind of female 
undreſs for the head. | 
To Mos. v. a. {from the noun. ] To haraſs, 
or overbear by tumult. 
Mo'sBIsRH. adj. [from mob.] Mean; done 
after the manner of the moh. 
Mols B v. 2. . An American drink made 
of potatoes. 
Mo's1L2. 2. / mobile, Fr.] The popu- 
lace; the rout; the mob. 
Long experience has found it true of the unthink- 
ing mobile, that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes the 
wider they open their hands. South. 


The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are 
reſtleſs with one, L' Eftrange, 


Mos1'LITY, 2. . [ mobilite, Fr. mobilitas, 
Latin. 
1. Mability is the power of being moved. 
Locke; 
Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being 
thence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewrey a 
kind of inquietude. otto, 
The prelent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions, whoſe revolutions might out-laſt the exem- 
plary mobility, and out-meaſure time itſelf. Brown, 
You tell, it is ingenite, active force, 
Mobility, or native power to move; 
| Words which mean nothing. 


Blackmore. 
2, Nimbleneſs; activity. 3 


The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of 


their ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwift- 
neſs and mobiliſy of theirs, which ſerved them in 
great ſtead in the flight. Arbuthnot, 

3. [In cant language.] The populace. 
She ſingled you out with hereye as commander in 


chief of the 106 lity. Dryden. 
+ Fickleneſs; inconſtancy, Ainſworth, 
Yo Mo'sLe. v. a. [ſometimes written ma- 


ble, — by a ludicrous alluſion to 
the French je . babille.] To dreſs 
groſsly or inelegantly. 
But who, oh! hath ſeen the mobied queen, 
Run barefoot up and down, Vat re. 
Mocho-s TON R. 7. / [from Moc ba, there- 
fore more properly Mocha-/lone.] 
Moc bosſtones are telated to the agat, of a clear 
horny grey, with delineations repreſenting moſſes, 
| fhrubs, and branches, black, brown, and red, in 
. the ſubſtance of the ſtone, i oodtuard. 
To MOCK. v. a. [nocguer, Fr. meccio, 
1. Toderide; to laugh at; to ridicule, 
4 All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and who reſiſt 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And'periſh conſtant fools, 
| Many thouſand widows - 


Meck mothers from theix ſons, mock caſtles down. 

| 1 » | Spakfpeare, 
We'll dichorn the ſpirit, 
And meth him home to Windfor, Shakfpeare. 


am as one mocked of his neighbour; the juſt, 
"upright man is mocked to ſcorn, 5 


09. 
2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in 
contempt. | 
I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For mocking marriage with. a dame of France. 
p | „„ Shahſdeare. 
Vox. II. | 


: Shakſpeare, 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear huſbands; | 


MOC 


3. To defeat ; to elude, 


My father is gone into his grave 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 
To moct the expectations of the world; 


To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. 


temptuouſly. 
He will not 


Why do I overlive ? 


To deathleſs pain? 


Too great its brightneſs, and too ſtrong its light. 


To Mock. v. 2. 

ſport. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; 

For now a time is come ta mock at form. 


A ftallion horſe is as a mocking friend : 
neigheth under every one. 


I 


all countries, 


aſhamed ? 
Mock, ». /. from the verh.] 
1. Ridicule; act of | contempt ; flcer 
ſneer ; gibe ; flirt, 
Tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ftones, 


To lip a wanton, and ſuppoſe her chaſte. 


Fools make a mock at fin, ' Prove 


every thing that is ſacred ? 
Colin makes »ock at all her piteous ſmart, 


2. Imitation; mimickry. 
Now reach a ſtrain, my lute, 
Above her nici, or be for ever mute. 


rably preſerved, 


deriſion. 


country is moſt moc able at court. 
Mock-PRIVEr. | 
Mocxk-wiLLow, 
| Mo'ckEL, 7 l 
MicxrE. 


Much; many. | 
The body bigg, and mightily pight 
Thoroughly rooted, and — height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 


— 


„ 


Mock RR. 2. /. . mock, ] 


| om mocked but it is to the oeke1”s confuſion. 


2. A deceiver; an eluſory impoſtor. 
Mo'ckzxv. 2. . [mocquerie, French. ] 
1. Deriſton; ſcorn; ſportive inſult. 
Ihe ſorlorn maiden, whom: your eyes have ſeen 
The laughing ſtock of fortune's mockerier, 
Am the only daughter of a king and queen. 
8 Fairy 


| teſtof 
to look more like a mockery 


| | any ſolemn application of the mind unto God: Lato. 


Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
4. To fool; to tantalize ; to play on con- 


an vs with his bleſt ſight, then ſnatch him 
ence, . 
Soon ſhall we ſee our hope return, Milton. 


Why am I mod with death, and lengthen'd out 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Heav'n's fuller influence »zocks our dazzl'd fight, 


P.ior. þ 


To make contemptuous | 


_ 


Kecleflaſticus. | 
A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking to 


Exe kiel. 
When thou rocle, ſhall no man make 5 


Shakſpeare. 
Oh, 'tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch mock, 


405 
. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have af- 


fronted God, derided his word, and made a mock of 
Tilo ſan. p 


A laſs that Cic'ly hight, had won his heart, Gays 


Mock. adj. Falſe ; counterfeit ; not real. 
The Mock aſtrologer, El aſtrologo fingido. Dry. eee ene 
Nr dy, which | 2* External variety; accidental diſerimina- 


is aſcribed to the prince of fallen gens P | 
8 pe 
Mo'cxABLE. adj, [from moe.] ExpoſeTto | 


Thoſe that are good manners at the court, are as | 
ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of the 


Shakſpeare. | 
N. A Plants. Ain ſeu. ö 


e ſame with mickle, See | 
his word is variouſly writ- | 
ten mickle, mickel, mochil, mochel, nucile.] 


And mockell maſt io the huſband did yield, Spenſer. | 


| 1. One who ; à ſcorner ; a ſcoffer; 
a derider. | ; ; | 
| Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they ſhall 


encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. Shak/. . WY. 
Let them have a care how they intrude — Jo Faſhion z cuſtom, 


eat and holy an- ordinance, in which God is ſo 


South's Sermons, 


neen. 
Why ſhould public wockery in print be a better 

truth than ſevere railiog'farcaſms. ' Matis. 
1 ., Grace at meals is now generally ſo performed, as 


ꝓpon devotion, than 


M O D 
2. Ridicule; contemptuous merriment. 


are ſerious into mockery z an art of contradiction by 
way of ſcorn, wherewith we were long ſithence 
_ forewarned. . h Hooker, 
3. Sport; ſubject of laughter. 
What cannovt be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury amockery makes. Shakſpearc. 
Of the holy place they made a mockery. 2 Mac. 
4. Vanity of attempt; deluſory labour 
vain effort. 
It is, as the ait, invulnerable ; 
And our vain blows malicious meckery. Shakſpeare. 
5. Imitation; counterteit appearance; vain 
ſhow. 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakſps 
What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 


And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. Pope. 


Mocxk1NXG-B1RD, . /. [mocking and bird. ] 
An American bird, which 1mitates the 
note of other birds. | 

Mo'cxinGLY, adv, [from moctery.] In 
contempt ; petulantly ; with inſult, _ 

Mocx1NnG-srock, 2. /. [mocking and 

ock. ] A butt for. merriment. | 

Mop AL. adj. [modale, Fr. modal, Lat.] 


8 


eſſence. 


When we ſpeak of faculties of the ſoul, we af 
ſert not with the ſchools their real diſtinction from 
it, but only a modal diverſity, Glanville. 


Mopa'LiTY, 2. /. [from modal.] Acci- 
dental difference; modal accident. 
The motions of the mouth by which the voice is 
diſcriminated, are the natural elements of ſpeech z 
and the application af them in their ſeveral compo- 
- fitions, or words made of them, to ſignify things, 
or the modalities of things, and ſo to ſerve for com- 
munication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 


MODE. 3. /. [ mode, Fr. modus, Lat.] 


9 


tion; accident. 
| A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of it» 


ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, 
\for that reaſon, is called its ſubje&. | Watts. 
Few allow mode to be called a being in the ſgme 
perfect ſenſe as a ſubſtance is, and ſome modes have 
evidently more of real entity than others. Watts. 
2. Gradation; degree. | 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide entreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam; 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted green. 
3. Manner; method; form; faſhion, 
by ON Saviour OR 
A table richly ſpread, in 
With diſhes pil'd, 5 
| The duty itſelf — reſolved upon the mode of 


4. State; quality. | ; 
l . My death pe 
Changes the mau; for what in me was purchas'd, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort, | 
For thou the garland wear'ft ſucceſſively. Shakſp, 


Pope. 


which. vary with the times; the faſhion of 2 
clothes being not more ſubject to alteration than that 
of our ſp ecm. Denbam. 
We are to prefer the bleſſings of Providenee be- 
| fore the ſplendid curiofitics of mode and imagina» 
tion. _ £'Eftrange. 
They were invited ſrom all parts; and the fayour 
of learning was the humour and mode of on 3 
| As we ſee on coins the different faces of perſons, 
we ſee too their different habits and drefles, accord - 
ing to the node that yrevailed. - 
Tho! wrong the mode, comply ; more ſenſe isſhe wn 
In wearing other 1 your owns. ung 


A new method they have of turning things that 


Relating to the form or mode, not the 


ſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 


There are certain garbs and modes of ſpeakings | 


Addiſon, 


4 A 


"x" n 
2 = of 7 1 a 
FRE _ ah Sy — éh—ö o 


| 3. A mould; any thing which 


lineate. RY. 


| MO'DERATE. as;. [moderatus, Latin; 


In a tenet. | 


5. Placed between extremes; holding the 


\  derate kind, which the church of England hath 
© which certain churches elſew here haye better Hikes 


Tf faith itſelf has diff rent drefſes worn, . 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn? 
192 

MODEL. 2. /. [modele, Fr. modulus, L. at. 
1. A repreſentation in little of ſomething 


made or done. ral 4 
Fiſdraw the form and model of our battle; 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength. 
8 . | | Shakſpeare. 
You have the models of ſeveral ancient temples, 
though the temples and the gods are periſhed. 
3 Addiſon. 
2. A copy to be imitated, | 
A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build his 
manſion-houſe by the model of Solomon's palace. 
Haoler. 
They cannot ſee ſin in thoſe means they uſe, with 
intent to reform their models what they call religion. 
King Charles. 
OWS Or 
gives the ſhape of that which it en- 
cloſes. 8 | 
Nothing can we call our own but death; 
And that ſmall model of the barren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
So hu. Shakſpeare. 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is 
meaſured. | | 
As he who preſumes ſteps upon the thropę of 


Cod, fo he that deſpairs meaſures providence by bis 


own little contracted model. ; South. - 
5. In Shat/peare it ſeems to have two un- 
exampled ſenſes, Something repreſen- 
tative, | | 
J have commended to his goodneſs 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter. 
Sbalſpeare. 


88 


6. Something ſmall and diminutive; for | 


module, a ſmall meaſure: which, per- 
"haps, is likewiſe the meaning of the 
example affixed to the third ſenſe, 
England! model to thy inward greatneſs, | 
Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakſpeare. 
To Mo'peL. v. 4. . Fr.] To plan; 
to ſhape; to mould; to form; to de- 


When they come to model heav'n, 


And calculate the ſtars, how they will wield | 


The mighty frame. | Milton. 

The government is mode/led after the ſame man- 

ner with that of the cantons, as much as ſo ſmall 

à community can imitate thoſe of ſo large an extent. 

ey 25 Addiſon on Italy. 

Mo'psLLER. #./. [from model. } Planner; 
ſchemer ; contriver. + 

Qur great mode/lers of gardens have their maga- 

- zines of plants to diſpoſe of. Sßpectator. 


_ moders, French, ] | 
1. Temperate ; not exceſſive. : 
Sound ſleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs | 
ol the belly are with an inſatiable man. celus. | 
2. Not hot of temper, F 
A number of moderate members managed with 
ſo much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin houſe, 
for pafling a vote, that the king's conceſſions were a 
ground fora future ſettlement, Swift, 
Fix'd to one part, but mod" rate to the reſt. Pope. 

3. Not luxurious; not expenſive, | 

There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out i 
A moderate table. | Shal ſpeare. 


4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine 
Theſe. are tenets which the moderatef of 2 


Romaniſts will not venture to affirm. malridge. 


2 mean. * 


Quietly conſider the trial that hath been thus long 
had of both kinds of reformation; as well this - 


taken, as that other more extreme and rigorous, 


4 


——_—_ 
__ 


| certain herbs. 


NM OD 
6, Of the middle rate. wes 
| _ moderate gifts might have prolong'd his 
| ate, TY 
Too early fitted for a better ſtate. Dryden. 
To Mop ERA TE. v. a. 
derer, French. | £5; 
1. To regvlate; to reſtrain; to ſtill; to 
pacify ; to quiet ; to repreſs. | 
With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 
The ſtrong extremities of their rage. a 
2. To make temperate; to qualify. 
Ye ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known ? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe | 
To fan your air, and. moderate your ſkies. Blackm. 
By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
quality of warm water. Arbuthnot. 
Mo'DZRATELY. adv. [from moderale.] 
1. Temperately ; mildly, 
2, Ina middle degree, 
Each nymph but modgrately fair, - | 
Commands with no leſs rigor here. Waller. 
Blood in a healthy ſtate, when let out, its red 
part ſhould congeal ſtrongly and foon, in a maſs n- 
derately tough, and ſwim in the ſerum, Arbuthnor. 


 Mo'perATENEss, 2. . [from moderate. 
State of being moderate; temperateneſs. 
Moderateneſt is commonly uſed of things, 
and moderation of perſons. | 
 MoperA'TION,. 2. J. ¶ noderatio, Latin, ] 
1. Forbearance of extremity z the con- 
trary temper to party violence; ſtate of 
keeping a due mean betwixt extremes. 
Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which abo- 
liſhed all popiſh ceremonies, to come back again to 
the migdle point of evenneſs aad moderation? 
FER 4 Hool er. 
A zeal in things pertaining to Cod, according to 
knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour and 
prudence, is the true notion of that much talked of, 
much miſunderſtood virtue, moderation. Atterbury. 
la moderation placing all my glory, N 
| While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. Pope. 
2, Calmneſs of mind; equanimity, | mode- 
ration, French, ] FOE 
5 - Equally inur'd 
By moderation either ſtate to bear, 


5 


Spenſer. 


Proſperous, or adverſe. Million. 
3. Frugality in expence. - Ainſworth, 


Mopera'tor. . / [moderator, Latin; 
moderateur, French.) | | 

1. The perſon or thing that calms or re- 
ſtrains. | ; 


procurer of contentedneſs. 


reftrain the contending parties from inde- 
cency, and confine them to the queſtion. 
Sometimes the maderator is more troubleſome 


than the actor. N Bacon's Eſſays. 
How does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the op- 


* ponent with the reſpondent, like a long- practiſed 


moderator? More. 


ns the caſe to the judge, chairman, or moderator 

of the aſſembly, and gives his own reafons for his 
opinion. N E Watts, 
MODERN. . /. [moderne, Fr. from no- 
dernus, low Latin; ſuppoſed a caſual 
e of hodiernus. Vel potius ab 
adverbio modo, modernus, ut à die diur- 
nus. Aiaſæworib.] e | 
1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 
Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the 

ru writers, that have laboured in natural ma- 

gick, have noted a ſympathy between the ſun ard 


2 | Bacon. 
The glorious parallels then downward bring 


2, In Shak/peare, vulgar; mean; common. 


* } 


0 5 


Triſles, W beg: 4 rw 


* — - 


. 


[ moderor, Lat. no- | 


Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of | 
unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, aod a | 
Walton. | 

2. One who preſides in a diſputation, to 


The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is ſet, 


Io modern wonders; and to Britain's king · Prior. 


bakſpeare, 


MOD 
| be puſtics,, 
With eyes ſevere and beard of formal eut, 
Full of wife ſaws and modern inſtances, Shakſp, 
We have our philoſophical perſons to make no. 
dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſz. 
A ELEC OT EERT Shaiſpeare, 
Mo'pERNS. 2. /. Thoſe who have lived 
lately, oppoſed to the ancients, 
There are moderns who, with a flight variation, 
adopt the opinion of Plato, | Boyle on Colaurs. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 
Ancients in phraſe, mere moderus in their lenſe ! 


Pope. 
To Mop ERN ISE. v. 3. [from modern.] To 
adapt ancient compoſitions to modern 
perſons or things; to change ancient to 
modern language. a 
Mo'pzr 818M, z. /. [from modern. ] Devia. 
| tion from the ancient and elaſſical man- 
ner. A word invented by Sewif?, 


Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint 0 


dernijmg... Swift. 
Mo'ggRnNess. 2. /. [from modern. 
Novelty. Fs | 


MO'DEST. adj. f modefte, Fr. modeſtus, Lat.] 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous; not 
boaſtful; baſhful, e 
Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid; 
A ſoldier ſhould be modeſt as a maid. 
2. Not impudent ; not forward, 
Reſolve me with all mrodeff haſte, which way 
Thou might'tt deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage. 
Shakſpeare, 


Young. — 


ler face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd 

A fair fierce boy, or in a boy: betray'd _ 

The bluſhing beauties of a modeff maid. 
3. Not looſe; not unchaſte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife; 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous ſool to 
her huſband. Me Shakſpeare, 

4. Not exceflive ; not extreme; moderate; 
within a mean, eee 
There appears much joy in him, even ſo much 
that joy could not ſhe w itſelf nodeſt enough with- 
out a badge of bitterneſs, Shakſpearee 
During the Taft four years, by a mode computa». 
tion, there have been brought into Breit above fix 
millions ſterling in bullion. Addiſon. 


Mop ESTU r. adv. [from modeft.] 
1. Not arrogantly ; not preſumptuouſly. 
I may modeftly conclude, that whatever errors 


there may be in this play, there are not thoſe which 

have been objected to it, Dryden. 
Firſt he modeſtly conjectures, 

His pupil might be tir'd with lectures: 

Which help'd to mortity his pride, - 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swift. 
Tho! learn'd, well-bred; and tho* well-bred, 


ſince re, 
Modeſily bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope. 


2. Not impudently ; not forwardly ; with 
reſpect. TRL - 
r 
Will modefly diſcovey to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf, ch yet you know not of. 
*> Shakſpeare, 
3. Not looſely ; not lewdly ; with decency. 
4. Not exceſlively ; with moderation. 
Mo'pesTY.. 2. J. | modeſtie, Fr. modeſtas, 
Latin.] | oo Tr nia Ni 
1. Not arrogance ; not preſumptuouſneſs, 
They cannot, with modefys. think to have found 
out abſolutely the beſt "which the wit of men may 
- deviſe. 2 : a. 
2. Not impudence; not forwardneſs: as, 
| his petition Twas urged with modeſty, 
3. Moderation; decency, 
| A lord will hear you play; 
But I am doubtful of your modefties, , | 
Leſt over-eying of his odd behaviout, *- 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakſpeares 
| 4+ Chaſtity ; purity of manners. 


Dryder. 


— 


| | | . 
NM OD M OH * MOI 
Would younot ſwear, ut you, perhaps, expect a modi/h feaft, infeſted, dr rather were imagined to in- 
All you that ſee her, that the were a maid, Wich am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grac'd, | feſt, the ſtreets of London, 
By theſe exterior ſhews? But ſhe is more, | |  Dryden«,| From milk-ſop he ſtarts up noh. Prior. 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modgy. Shakſpeare. | Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the town, is | Who has not trembled at the nobock's name ? 
Of the general character of women, which is very different from hypocriſy in the city z the modiſh | | Gay. 
. modeſty, he has taken a molt becoming care; for | hy pocrite endeavours to appear more vitious than Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage of a mad 
his amorous expreſſions go no tarther _ —_ he really is, the other kind of hypocrite more vir- dog, or a mobock. Dennis. _ 
may allow. -. WEL Duden. tuous. Specta tor. . | 
| Talk not to a lady in a way that modey will not | Mo\pisnLY., adv. [from mod iſo.] Vaſhion- Mo'1DERED. 4d. [properly moddered, or 
permit her to anſwer, ; Clariſſa, ably. - mudded. } Crazed, Ainſworth, 
Mo'pgsSTY-PIECE. . 1 Young children ſhould not be much perplexed Mo't1DORE. 2. J. A Portugal cofn, rated at 
A narrow lace which runs along the upper part ol about putting off their hats, and making legs one pound ſeven ſhillings, 
— e n Ale. modiſÞly. Locke. | Mo'teTy. 2. J. [moitie, Fr. from moien, the 


| Mo'prsHwess, . /. [from modiſo.] Aﬀec- iddle.] Half; one of | parts 
5 g ö . |. . middle. ] Half; one of two equal parts. 
Mo'picuM. 1. [Latin. ] Small portion; tation of the faſhion. E 5 This company being divided into two equal 
; 5 b To Mop uLAT E. v. a. [ medulor, Lat.] To moieties, the one before, the other ſince the coming 


f Chriſt; that part which, ſince the coming of 
: have ears thus long. 1 Sbalſpeare. for m ſound to a certain Key, or 922 og: Cbrit, Re Koch embraced, and partly — 
1 Though hard their fate, tain notes. f brace, the chriſtian religion, we term as by a mora 
A cruiſe of water, and an ear of corn, The noſe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weaſan, proper name, the church of Chriſt. Hooker. 
Vet ſtill they grudg'd that diem. Dryden. lungs, muſcles of the cheſt, diaphragm, and mul- The death of Antony 
MopirlaBLE. adj. from modify. | That | cles of the belly, all ſerve to make or modulate the s not a ſingle doom, in that rame lay 
; may be diverſified by accidental dif- found. . Grezv's Caſmol. A moiety of the world. Shalſpeare, 
Fee. Could any perſon ſo madulate her voice as to de- Touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
: pl f : ceive ſo many. Brome. Forgive a Nciety of the principal. Sbalſpeare. 
. ORAL 297.90 more Gout 29:28 * Echo propagates around ä Ihe militia was ſettled, a zrafety of which thould 
2 ve ow! Tr 8 the 3 wy) 2 Each charm of modulated ſound. Anon. de nominated by the king, and the other moie/y by i 
au wb La 155 1 phi 1 10 mb | MopuLa'TION. 2. J. [from modulate ; mo- the parliament. i . Clarendon, j 
wes Nd, VVV 7 77 dulation, French.] As this is likely to preduce a ceſſation of arms Ll 
/ * 3 3 * 4 | + 28 among one half of our iſland, it is reaſonable that 19 
Mopr'r1CaBLE. adj. from modify. | Di-. [he act of forming may thing $0" Sin the more beautiful moiety of his majeſty's — 1 "nl 
verifiable by various modes, FTT Addiſon. Ul 
| f 27 Fr. . e number of the imple original mire | | . 5 
2155 6s f od f va fangs. + ks we ] have not been rightly fixed : the matter of two or [To Molt. v. wy [ moxiller, French. ] p 
Ine act ot mouttying any tning, Or gi- 1 more kinds being mixed together, and by the dif- | I” To daub with dirt, SOS 1 3 6 
Ing it new accidental differences of ex- ferent proportion and modulation of that matter All they which were left were moiled with dirt . 
ternal qualities or mode. 8 diverſified, have been reputed — ; = 14] and mire by reaſon of the deepneſs of 17 mo f 
: The chief of all ſigns is human voice, and the ſe- | Kinds. 15  Worawara. 3 | . 
veral modi cation thereof by the organs of ſpeech, The ſpeech, as it is a ſound reſulting from the | 2, To weary. Cats 
the letters of the alphabet, formed by the motions of modulation of the air, has moſt affinity to the No more tug one another thus, nor Neil your 
che mouth. ee Holder. fpirit, but as it is uttered by the tongue, has im: ſelves, receive prize equal. Chapman's Uliad, 
The phenomena of colours in refracted or re- mediate cognation with the body, and ſo is the fitteſt Mit win DES | 
flected light, are not cauſed by new modifications of inſtrument io manage a commerce between the in- To 1 5 So 8 
the light variouſly impreſſed, according to the vari- | viſible powers and human ſouls cloathed in fleſh. I, 10 labour in tne mire, A 
* ous terminations of the light and ſhadow. Newton. | Government of the Tongue. Moil not too much under-ground, for the hope 
II theſe powers of cogitation, volition and ſenſa- 2. Sound modulated ; harmony; melody. of mines is very uncertain, Bacon's Effays.. 
tion, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor ac- lanumerous ſongſters, in the freſheaing ſhade, 2. To toil; to dr udge. x 
quirable to matter by any motion and modification of Their modulations mix, mellifluous, Thomſon, The name of the laborious Milliam Nay, attor- 


it, it neceſſarily follows that they proceed trom ſome 
cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal inhabitant 


Mo'puLAaTOR; u. /. {from modulate.) He ney-general to Charles the Firſt, was anagramma- 


. tiſed, I mey/ in law. | : Howel. 
nie u, which we call ſpirit. Bentley. who forms ſounds to a certain key; a They toil and weil for the intereſt vf their 
To Mop Ir v. v. a. [ modifier, French, ] | tuner ; that which modulates, maſters, that in requital break their hearts. CEftr. 
1. To change the external qualities Or aC- The tongue is the grand inftrument of taſte, the On the endleſs miſery of the life I lead! cries the 


. : faithful judge of all our nouriſhment, the artful : enoiling huſband ; to ſpend all my days in ploughing. 
. cadents of any thing; to ſhape. | modulator of our voice, and the neceſary ſervant | _ -, L'Fftrange. 


Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptneſs | of maſtication. er ham. Now he muſt i and drudge for one he loaths. 
, to be conjoined in 


Vvoluble motions of A er | Mo'oVzt. 2.45 ann, Bax: nf) With thee "twas Marian's dear delight 12 8811 
5 diſcriminate the voice without appearing 18 | n 3 4 model; an external F day, and merry-make at night. Cay. 
- 4Uunue it. . alder. 5 US | | . Tr | 
: * The middle parts of the broad beam of white | My heart hath oye poor ſtring to ſtay it by, MOIST, adj. | moiſte, moite, French, ] p 
light which fell upon the paper, did, without any W hich holds but till 3 beutteredj © + 1. Wet, not dry z wet, not liquid 3 wet in 
cConfine of ſhadow to 745 become coloured all | And then, all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod are,, OENEED 6 
over-with one uniform colour, the colour being al- And module of confounded royalty, Shakſpeare, | | Phe kills to their ſupply _ 
— the ſame in the middle of the paper * - _— Mo'pus. 1. J. Latin. Something paid as TG and exhalation duſk aud , 1 
1 ee e enſation for tiches on the ſuppoſi- Wh; e 8 1 19 5 
1 4Þ3 Of his grace . tion o being 4 moderate equivalent, | | That to a thouſand dry they are but one, Blackn. - 
enen + f» 0; | One terrible circumſtance of this bill, is turoing | | Many who live well in a dry air, fall into ell the 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden, dhe tithe of flax and hemp into what the Jawyers | diſeaſes that depend upon a relaxation in f %% one. 
rn fo omtmente i: my call a-mmodus, of a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth part |  » bGuthnor, 
Aſter all this diſcanting and »v0difying* upon the | n 93 road.. „„ Swift. | Nor yet, when neff Arfturus clouds the tky, 
matter, there is hazard on the 5 ſide. | Mo DWALL, 1. J. Licus.] A bird. Ain ſau. "The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. Pope, 
Sd Seen ee eee L Eftrange. Monk. adj. I ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a | 2. Juicy; ſucculent, Ainſworth, 
Mons * tte hf 12 madiolus, Lat.] | Cue e 8 | 1 To MotsT. 155 a. [from moift.] To 
; edillons, in architecture, are 1i e Chronicles of England mention no o than make 
+ which are often ſet under the Ka ugxayy ho pany ] only fix kings bearing . name of Edward ſince To Hotbyzn. make damp; We. | 


i. poſite orders, aud ſerve to ſupport the projecture of | the conqueit, therefore it cannot be there ſhould be | fart ts | eee + Ts to Carp. 

y ee or drip 5 IT wh 7 be Aickioguiched ee, e Mer. Moiſt it hn ns do 8 ele den y 

he fro m t great mod ; w IC is e diameter of the 1 ſ N 0 N % 1 0 2 * yo * x a | . - 
- "pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in general Moniz · # 1 mohere, WOT French. ] lis breaſts are full of milk, and w bones ate 


8 ure wok a W ſo the ſiae and Bo ama: . R 2 made of camels or other d we ee erred on the inſide, ſo 85 — 
number of the modi//ons, as alſo the interval be- . KEIL 7 y | » 
. tween them, ought to have due relation to the whole She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, | 8 £ hs ond q more jolngny i 
fabrick. tn toy Mi ' Harris, | Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, | When torrents — the mountains ſall no — nay 
f The modilions or dentelli make a noble ſhow by And when ſhe ſees her friend in deep deſpair, che ſwelling river is reduced int hi bite b. 5 
, their graceful projectons. Spectator. | Obſcives how much achintzexcceds mobair, Pepe. wih — bw "6 wifes diy ou bbles Fs 
Mo'p1sn. adj, from mode.] Faſhionable ; Mo' Hock. 2. /. The name of a'cruel || {© be YR HT Cs 
formed to the reigning cuſtom. | nation of America giyen to ruffians who e LE OI FH OT IT 
ee e RUS Ko rH 760 Te - 45 BY e n 5 ; 
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- 


He afoot 


MOL 


nenn u. /. [from molften,] The | 


| perſon or thing that . 
Mo'rsTNz88.n, /. [from moiff.] Dampneſs ; 
wetneſs in a ſmall degree. 

Pleaſure both kinds take in the moifne/s and den- 
ſity of the air. ̃ Bacon. 
ſmall particles of brick or ſtone the leaſt 

morfineſs would join together. Addiſon. 
Mois TRE. 2. /. ¶ moiteur, Fr. from moiſt. | 
1. State of being moiſt; moderate wetneſs, 
Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, 
which, for the — 45 it beſtowed upon roots of 
ſome flouriſhing trees, was rewarded with their 
ſhadow. | Sidney. 
Set ſuch plants as require much moifure upon 
ſandy, dry grounds, Bacon, 
While dryneſs moi/ure,.coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſu 
2. Small quantity of liquid, 
All my body's moiſture 
Scarce ſerves to queach my furnace · burning heat. 
| Shakſpeare, 
If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear 
Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 


Did he not dat che untaſted moj/ure from him. 
3 Addiſon. 
Mox zs of a net, The meſhess Ainſw. 


Mo'x r. ad}. rk: as, moky weather. 
Ainſworth, It ſeems a corruption of 
murky, In ſome places they call it 

. wwpggy,. Duſky ; cloudy. * 
MOLE. x. /. [mazl, Sax. mole, Fr, mola, 


1. A formleſs concretion of extravaſated | 


| „which grows into a kind of fleſh 
— the uterus, and is called a falſe concep- 
tion. | 

2. A natural ſpot or diſcoloration of the 


—_—_ | 
To nouriſh hair upon the nales of the face, is the | 


tuation of a very ancient cuſtom. Brown. 
uch in painting are the warts and moles, which, + 
adding u likeneſs to the face, are not therefore to be 
omitted. ä Dryden. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame per- 
fon, was proved, particularly by a mo/e under the leſt 
| oye. | 1 Arbutbnot. 
| + ques in Homer are marks and moles, 
by whi xy common eye diſtinguiſhes him. Pope. 
3. [from moles, Lat. mole, Fr.] A mound; 
„ dike. 
Sion is en 
t 


12. wall of the mole. 

Wich aſphaltick lime the gather'd beach | 
They faften'd ; and the mole immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton. 
The great quantities of ſtones-dug out of the rock 
could not ea iy conceal themſelves, had they not 
been conſumed in the moles and buildings of Naples. 
ſon. | 


| 3 Bid the broad arch the dang'rous flood contain, 
= A 
1 4. Lal 


on the north fide by the fe. 


4. 


mole projected break the roaring main. Zh 

I A little beaft that works under 
Tread foftly, that the blind mole may not 

fall z we now are near his cell. S. . 


What * more obvious hes a male, and ** at 
- more e argument rovidence ? ore. 
{A 2. have rerfect eyes, and holes for them 
though the (kin, not much bigger than 
e eee 
_- Thyarts of buildi the bee receive; | 
- Learn of the male to plow, the worm to weave, 


Had hb I Pope. 
MoL Ar. . /. [arthregoriſcus.] Af. 
e e ee Ainſauorib. 
Mo kzeaAsr. u. %. [mel and caft,) Hillock 

$f ak pp bx.a.mole, SPECS 

| n let the malecaſla be ſpread, UW 
Vioder the menen. EO. Ss — 
Mo'\LsCATCHER. . / [mole and catcher, | 


a pin's head. 


Quincy. 


MOL 
Get aoularateber cunningly moule for to in, 


And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. Tuer. 


thrown up by the mole working under 
ground. It is uſed proverbially, in hy- 
| 2 or compariſons for ſomething 

Mall. 

You feed your ſolitarineſs with the conceits of the 
poets, whoſe liberal pens can as caſily travel over 
mountains as malebillt. Sidney, 

The rocks, on which the ſalt-ſca billows beat, 
And Atlas” tops, the clouds in height that pals, 
Compar'd to his huge perſon molehil/s be. Fairfax. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, cauſed to be engraved a martin fitting upon 
a mole-hill between two trees. Peacham, 
Our politician having baffled conſcience, muſt not 
be nonpluſed with inferior obligations; and, having 

' leapt over ſuch mountains, lie down before a Mole- 
bill | South's Sermons. 
Mountains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem leſs than molehills do to you. Roſcommon. 
Strange ignorance ! that the ſame man who 
knows 
How far yond' mount above this molebill ſhows, 
Should not perceive a difference as great ON 
| Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt eſtate! Dryden. 
o MoLe'sT, v. a. | moleſter, Fr. moleſtor, 
Lat.] To diſturb ; to trouble; to vex. 
- If they will firmly 2 concerning points which 
hitherto have been diſputed of, they muſt agree that 
they have moleffed the church with needleſs oppo- 
ſition. | Hooker. 
No man ſhall meddle with them, or molz/f them 
in any matter. x Maccabees. 
Pleaſure and pain fignify whatſoever delights: or 


moleſts us. Locke. 
| Both are doom'd to death; | 

And the dead wake not to moleft the N 
e. 


MorzsTA“TION. 2. / [moleftia, Lat. from 
moleft,] Diſturbance ; uncaſineſs cauſed 
by vexation, EO 

Though uſeleſs unto us, and rather of ation, 
we refrain from killing ſwallows. rotun. 

An internal ſatis faction and acquieſcence, or diſ- 
ſatisfaction and moleftation of Ipirit, attend the 
practice of virtue and vice reſpeRtively. - Norris. 

MoLzs'TER. 2. J. [from moleft,.] One who 
diſturbs, PETER» , 

Mo'LETRACK. #. .. [mole and track.] 
Courſe of the mole under. ground. 

The pot-trap is a deep earthen yeſlel ſet in the 
ground, with the brim even with the bottom of the 
moletracks, : N Mortimer, 

Mo'LEWARP. . . [mole and peonpan, Sax. 
See MourDwaRe.] A mole. | 

The melewarp's brains mixt therewithal, _ 
And with the ſame the piſmire's gall, Drayton, 

Mo'LLIENT, adj. | molliens, Lat.] Soften- 
1 Py 

Mo'LLIFIABLE, adj, [from mollify.] That 


may be ſoftened, coy | 
. [from mollify, ] 


_— 


os 


MotLtirica'tion. 2 
1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening. 

For induration or meli cation, it is to be inquired 

what will make metals harder and harder, and what 


will make them ſofter and ſofter. Bacon, 
2. Pacification ; mitigation. - = © 

Some mollification, ſweet lady; Shakſpeare. 
Mo LI TI ER. u. 4 [from mollify.] | 
1. That-which ſoftens; that which ſes. | 


The root hath a tender, dainty heat; which, when 
for it is a great mol/ifier. 


2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 


One whoſe employment is to catch moles, | 


To Mo'LLI rr. v. a. [mollio, Lat, zollir, 
r. 3 „ 

1. To ſoften; to make ſoft. 

2. To aſſwage. 3 
Neicher herb, nor wolliying plaiſter, reſtored them 
to health, - _ | 5 Wiſdom. 

Sores haye not been cloſed, neither bound up, 
neither #o/lified with ointment, Vaiab. 


2 


Mo'L#H1LL, 1. .. [mole and Bill.] Hillock : 


it cometh above ground to the ſun and air, vaniſheth ; |- 


MO M 

3. To ee ; to pacify ; to quiet, 

Thinking her fiient imaginations began to work 

upon ſowewhat, to molliſy them, as the nature of 

muſick is to do, I took up my harp, Sidney, 

He brought them to theſe ſava 

And with ſweet ſcience mo/lify* 

hearts 


arts, 
their ſtubborn 
. Sper;ſer. 
The crone, on the wedding night, finding the 
knight's averſion, ſpeaks a good word for herſelf, in 
hope to my the ſullen bridegroom. =Dyryden, 
4. To quality; to leſſen any thing harſh 
or burdenſome, | 
They would, by yielding to ſome things, when 
they refuſed others, ſooner prevail with the houſes 
to mel/ify their demands, than at fuſt to reſorin them. 
Clarendon. 
Cowley thus paints Goliah : 
The valley, now, this monſter ſeem'd to fill; 
Aud we, methought, look*d up to him from our hill; 
where the two words, ſeem'd and methought, have 


mollißed the figure. Dryden. 
Mol TEN. The part. paſſ. of mel, 
Brafs is en out of the ſtone. Job. 


In a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let 
the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal molten, and 
no more. Bacon. 
Love's myſtick ſorm the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ſtone, or molten gold expreſs. Prior. 
Mor. o'ssss. I. I. | melazzo, Italian.] Trea- 
Mort a'sses. { - cle; the ſpume or ſcum of 
the juice of the ſugar- cane. | 
Mo'ly. 2. . [moly, Lat. moly, Fr.] A. 
plant. | 
Mal y, or wild garlick, is of ſeveral ſorts; as the 
great oy of Homer, the Indian moly, the mo/y 
of Hyngary, ſerpent's maly, the yellow moly, Spanith. 
purple moly, Spaniſh filver-capped ms/y, Dioſcorides's 
moly, the ſweet moly of Montpelier : the roots are 
tender, and muſt be carefully defended from froſts : 
as for the time of their flowering, the moly of Homer 
flowers in May, and continues till July, and fo do 
all the reſt except the laſt, which is late in September: 
they are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. Mort. 
The ſovereign plant he drew, 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wondrous 
Black was the root, but milky white the 
Moly the name. e ee s. 
Moms, 2. /. A dull, ſtupid blockhead; a 
ſtock ; a poſt; this owes its original to 
the French word momon, which fignities 
the gaming at dice in maſquerade, the 
rule of which is, that a ſtrict filence is to 
be obſerved ; whatſoever ſum one ſtakes 
another covers, but not a word is to be 


225 ; hence alſo comes our word u] m 
for 


flower; 


ſilence. Hanmer.. 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the 
eh Shakfpeares 


A 1. J. [moment, Fr. momentuan, 
At. | 
1. 3 ; importance; weight; va. 
ue. 6 4 BIA ; 
We do not ſind that our Saviour reproved them of 
error, for thinking the judgment of the ſcri bes to b 
worth the objecting, for eiteeming it to be of an; 


moment or value in matters concerning God. 
Hooker: 
I have ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer 
- moment. ; $hak 
What towns of any moment but we have ? 
Shak; re. 


It is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leſs 
moment and conſequence to us than the others; ſee - 
ing that without this we can evince the exiſtence of 
God. ' : j N Beniley. 
2. Force; impulſive weight; actuating 

? er. . | 
The place of publick prayer is a circumſtance in 
the outward form, which hath moment wy devo- 
7. 


tion. | 
theſe or ſuch be any aid to us} « 


— 


Can | 
Look they as they were built to ſhake the world ? 


| 


Or be a moment to our enterpriae? Hen on. 
Touch with lighteſt moment of impulle * | 


M ON WDN : | MON 


\ free-will, to her own inclining left. concerns the commonweal, and thereby is willingly | monles was formerly uſed for ſums.] Me- 
| agen ſcale, | Mien. | obeyed by them, is what the ſchools mean by a we- tal coined for the 8 of — 
He is a capable judge i. can hear both ſides with an Rares. . ple. Importune him for monies ; be not ceaſt 
: ndifferent ear; is determined only by the 12 2. One ſuperiour to the reſt of the ſame | With flight denial. TY Shatſpeare. 
ol truth, and fo retrafts . Fim — 4 RM The jcalous wittolly knave bath maſſes of money. 
3. An indiviſible particle of time. The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, Sbalſpeare. 
If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or ſo, Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays You need my help, and you ſay, 
I could be-knjghted. 3 Shakſpeare. Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryd. Shylock, we would have monies. Sbhalſdeare. 
The flight purpoſe never is 0'ertook, Vith eaſe diſtinguiſh'd, is the regal race, i will give thee the worth of it in money. 1 Kings. 
Unleſs the deed go with it: from this moment One manarch wens an open, honeſt face; Wives the readieſt helps 
The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be Shap'd to his fize, and godlike to behold, To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy 3 
The firſtlings of my hand. Sbaßſpeare. His royal body ſhines with: ſpecks of gold. Dryden. And lend the monies.on return of luſt. Ben Jonſon. 
The imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a diſtin Return'd with dire re morſeleſs ſway, Money differs from uncoin'd filver, in that the 
reaſoning, but performed in a phyſical W. Hale. | The monarch ſavage rends the trembling prey. Pope. quantity of ſilver in each piece of money isaſcertained 
While Ia moment name, a moment's paſt 3 3. Preſident. | by the ſtamp it bears, which is a publick voucher, 


Fm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt; eee Ae Fa ae: 2 
What then is to be done? Be wiſe with ſpeed ; Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 5 My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has en 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Young. In thy vatsour cares be drown'd. Shakfveare, | many correſpondents ; ſuch a diſcourſe is of general 
Vet thus receiving and returning bliſs MoxARCHAL. adj. [from monarch. ] ite uſe, and every married man's money. Addiſon. 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 7 , Shall I withhold a little money or food from my 


When ev'ry trace of what, or when, or hows. E : ing a monarch; regal 5 princely ; im- fellow creature, for fear he ſhould not be good enoug 
Shou'd from my ſoul by raging love be torn. Prior, | perial. ü to receive it from me? Law 
[ . a . | - 
MomMEe NTALLY. adw.. [from momentum, | Satan, whom now tranfcendent glory rais'd. _— are not obliged to receive any mamiet, ex- 
Pat.] For a moment. Above his fellows, with monarcbal pride, cept of their own coinage by a publick mint, Swift, 
Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hath | Conſcious of higheſt worth, unmoy'd thus ſpake. Thoſe huckſterers or money jobbers will be found | 
no proportionable ſpace for its converſion, only of ; : Milton, | neceſſary, if this braſs money is made current in the 
length enough to refrigerate the heart, Brown, MoNARCHICAL. adj. [monarchigue, * r. exchequer. Sgt. 
Mom NTA N EOUS.) adj, [momentaneus, | / proregyuncs ; from monarch.] Veſted in a Mo'nzyBAG. 1. J. [money and bag, } A 
Mo'MzNTANY.. Lat. momentante, | fingle ruler. our pur wk 3 | 
Fr.] Laſting but a moment. That ſtorks will only live in free ſtates, is a pretty ok to my houſe; I am right loth to go; 
Small- diffculties, when exceeding great good is | conceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
ſure to enſue; and, on the other ſide, momentary be- and from antipathies in nature to diſparage monar- | - For I did dream of moxeybags to-night, Shakſpeare. . 
nefits, when the hurt which they draw after them is chical government. Brown, My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with 
unſpeakable, are not at all to be reſpected. Hooker. The decretals reſolye all into a monarchical = a moneybag under each arm, Addiſon. 
lame above is durable and conſiſtent; but with | = Rome. aker. | Mo'NEYBOX. 2. . outs 4 and box.] A till; 
us it is a ſtranger and momentany. Bacon, | To Mo'NARCHISE, v. #, [from monarch, | repoſitory of ready coin. 85 
Scarce could the ſhady king To play the king. | Mo'ngyCHANGER,”,/.| money and charge.] 
; TY _ N of = 8 tell, Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene A broker in money. 
But ſheſwift as the nomentany wing , , zu a : 
firing, oe the wondshef kd, 1 kall.Craſs. My monarchize, be fear'd, N 5 looks. Shak. The uſurers or moneychangers being a ſeanda- 
Mo'menTaxY. ad}, fro Laſt ON ARCH. a. /. [ monarc te, Fr. prorap xc. | lous employment at Rome, is a reaſon for the high 
I fo. ant ys [ 1 m moment. } "| to The government of a ſingle perſon. rate of intereſt. Arbuthnot, . 
ing tor a a ; done in a moment. | While the monarchy flouriſh'd, theſe wanted not Mo'neyeD. adj. from Maney. Rich in 
ops; Heh a protector. Atterbury, | money: often uſed in oppoſition to thoſe. 


. who are poſſeſſed of lands. 
Through air his #romentary journey made. Dryden. | Ugo the apes I IVY Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for 


l er OS g | 
Onions, garlick, pepper, ſalt and vinegar, taken in The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, * F — e ee 


| uantities, excite a romentary heat and fever, : : 
8 488 r | mh ge ee 
5 » 4 
ane Ja) doe fon OS Lat.] Can this dark ie falſe 2 ? Shak, n yoo — _ OY By IX 
portant ; weighty ; of conſequence, is ſmall inheritance ; ; A 
Great Anne, weighing th” events of * Contenteth me, and 's worth a monarchy. Shakſp, 3 8 2 n N 
W jo rp 22 heart * choſe. Philips. Mo'xasTs Rv. 4. . [ monaſtere, Fr, monaſie- | With theſe meaſures fell in all monied men; ſuch - 
e of lte 14 Hole ſhe Koh as e i rium, Lat.] Houſe of religious retire - / as had raiſed vaſt ſums by trading with ſtocks and 
ken ie Laien w heme of ambi 2 ment; convent; abbey; cloiſter. It is More and lending upon great intereſt. . Swift. 
it would be a very weak thing to give up ſo momen. | Uſually pronounced, and often written | 80 o * 1. J. ([monnoger-enr, Fr. from 
tout a point as this, only becauſe it has been con-“ monaſtry, . . ; 
8 Waterl. | Then courts vf kings were held in high renown ; | 1+ One that deals in money; a banker. 
Mo'MMERY. 2. . [or mummery, from mum- | There, virgins honourable vows receiv'd, I | 2. Acoiner of money, , _ . 
2 momerie, Fr.] An entertainment in my 2 + — bs po. ard Fas ace Mo'nzY LESS. adi. from money, ] Want - 
ts e | monaſtery y votions C rry you ſo . . eg. 
$i a . 8 een, ö 8 n wee, enen 1 "Phe irons, NN a good certain ſalary ; 
Feaſting and mirth, light wantonneſs and laughter, / . a ; 25 will outweigh the loſs by bad rents received out of 
| Piping and playing, minſtrelſy and maſking, MoNa'sTiCAL. I adj. | monaſtique, Fr, nou lands in mozey/e/+ times. Swift. 
A ſheiv of mommery without a meaning. Rowe. | giouſly recluſe; pertaining to a monk. Account of debfor and.credito BOY 
Mo'nacHal. adj. | monacal, Fr. monachalis, | ; e ng | We. 
. | , f 5 I drave my ſuitor to forſwear the full ſtream of What if you and I Nick ſhould enquire how 3 
Lat. were. Monaſtick; relating to the world, and to live in a nook merely monaftick. 2 a th r 
e age e ct Likes | : Shalfpeare 22 ſtand between us? Aru utbmot. 
, | | * a 1 ' | Mo'neEYsCRIVENER. 2. /. { money and ſcri- 
Mo'x acn1sM. 2. . [monachiſme, Fr.] The E | One wh 6 7 6 
, LICE yp. 2 of friers derive the inſtitution of their monaſtick life vener.] One who raiſes money for others. 
| ſtate of monks 3 the monaſtick life. ; from the example of John and Elias. Brown. 1 Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the hands ö 
Mo'nar. ) », h | ppores, | An indiviſible When young, you led a life manaſlick, of money/criveners, ſuch fellows are like your wire- 
Mo'navs. thing. | And wore a veſt eccleſiaſtick; - drawing mills, if they get hold of a man's finger, | 
|  Diſuoity-is the natural property of matter, which . Nen in your age you grow ſantaſtick. J Denb. | they will pull in bis whole body at laft, Aroatlavot, . 
of itſelf is nothing but an infinite congeries of phyſi- | MoNa'sT1CALLY. adv. [from monaftick.] | Mo/ngyworrT. . ſ. A plant. | 
cal monads. - , Mare. | Recluſely; in the manner of a monk, Ma'xzyYswoRTH. 2. /. | money and 2v8rth,] | 
MONARCH h, Fr. | zmethine th | 
| 1. ,. Lnonarc Fr. rbεννο I have a dozen years more to anſwer for, all mo- Something valuable; ſomething that will | 
. 3 a ; | > g\ 
1. A governour inveſted with abſolute au- | ic paſſed in this country of liberty and de- bring money. k | 
thority 3 © king. 7 | W. 5 ; 1 f There is either money or moneyſtwarth in all the 
* | I as | Mo'nDav: 2. /; from moon and day.] The controverſies of life ; for we live in a mercenary . 
A moe — 2 3 Shakſpeare. | ſecond day of the week. | world, and it is the price of all things in it. LEH. 
Do all weed, ebe Shak, Mo'x Ex. te J. [ monnoye, Fr. meneta, Lat. Mo'ne corn. 1. J. [ mang, Sax. and corn. 


The father of s fawily.of nation, that uſes his ſer | It has properly no plural except when Mixed corn: as, wheat and Tye; wi 
vants like children, and adviſes wich them in what | money is taken for a ſingle piece; but 4. cellane, or maſlin. oy 
J. * N ; % 195 " : 4 


[ 
. 


— . — . <A-<AL—e IHE wma. 


1 elk. N 


He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. Swift. | 


Vo need pot be a monitor to the king; his learn- 


ba xe ſuch a conſcience as might be ĩts own caſuiſt. 


 Mo'nirory, adj. I monitoire. Fr, monitorius, 


Ang admonitio un. | 
- + | Loſſes, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are | 
_  , #tonitoryand inſtructive. | 


Hint 
n 


MON | 
M AOR. 1. ſ. {wa Sax, a trader ; 


from mangian, Sax. to trade.] A dealer; 


a ſeller. It is ſeldom or never uſed alone, 
or otherwiſe than after the name of any 
© commodity to expreſs a ſeller of that 

. commodity ; as, a f/&monger ; and ſome- 
times a medler in any thing: as, a whore- 
 monger 3 A newſmonger. | 

Do you know me ?—Yes, excellent well, you are 

a fiſh · non ger. | : Shakfpeare. 
ww ar, Tila Th' impatient ſtates-9orger l 
Could no contain himſelf no longer. Fludibras. 

Mo'NncReL. adj. [as mongcorn, from mang, 
Sax. or mengen, to mix, Dutch.] Of a 
mixed breed: commonly written mungrel 

for mangrel, © EY 
* This zealot 

Is of a mongrel, divers kind, 
Clerick before, and lay behind. 


* 


Hudibras. 


/ _ _ Baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches; 
Mongrels in faction; poor taint-hearted traitors, 


Addiſon 
His friendſhips ſtill to few conſin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind ; 
. No fools of rank, or mongre/ breed, 
Who fain would paſs ſor lords indeed. St. 


Mo' NINE NT. 2. /. from moneo, Lat.] It 
ſieems here to ſignify inſcription. 
Some others were driven and diſtent | 
1 Into great-ipgots and to wedges ſquare, 

Some in round plates withouten moniment. Spenſ. 
To Mo xs H. v. &. | moneo, Lat.] To ad- 
"” moniſh, of which it is a contraction. 
Meniſb him gently, which ſhall make him both 

wiling to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 
1 Aſcham, 
Mo xis ER. 2. J. [from moniſb.] An ad- 
moniſher; a monitor. 8 | 
Moni riox. 2. /. [monitio, Lat, monition, 
PFrench.] : W 
1. Information; hint. 


4 & — 4 


We have no viſible monition of the returns of 
any other periods, ſuch as we have of the day, by 
ſucceſſive light and darkneſs, Folder on Time. 
2. Inſtruction ; document, 
Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of 
friends, but to the counſels and monitiont of reaſon 
= . „ ne. 
Then after ſage monit ions from his friends, | 
His talents to employ for nobler ends, 


Mon fTok. 2. /. [Lat.] One who watns of 
©* faults, or informs of duty; one who gives 
__ uſeful hints, It is uſed of an upper ſcho- 
lar ia a ſchool commiſſioned by the maſter 
to, look to the boys. in his abſence. 
In is eminent: be but his ſcholar, and you a ſafe, 
Hy FEE 3 acon. 
t was the privilege of Adam innecent to have 
. * theſe notions alſo firm and untainted, to carry his 
monitor in his boſom,” his law in his heart, and to 


1 g „ 3 South, 
Me can but divine who it is that ſpeaks; whe- 
ther Perſius himſelf, or his friend and mentor, or a 
. third perſon. „ 
Dube pains that come from the neceſſities of pa- 
- ture, are monitors to us to beware of greater miſehieſs. 
; 193 6 e. 


Lat.] Conveying uſeful inſtruction; giv- 


Tay L' Eftrange. 
Flle is ſo taken up ſtill, in ſpite of the monitory 


NN with particular men, that he ne- 


3 
0 * 


— 


MON 


Mo'xtTOR V. u. .. Admonition; warning, 
A king of Hungary took a biſhop in battle, and 
kept him priſoner ; whereupon the pope writ a moni- 
tory to him, for that he had broken the privilege of 
holy church. Bacon. 


MONK. . /. [monec, Sax, monachus, Lat. 
vera ve. One of a religious cominu- 
nity bound by vows to certain obſer- 
vances. 

'Twould prove the verity of certain words, 


Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave over 
all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and became 
a melancholy Mahometan merk. Knolles. 


hood, | 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
And neftle in their ancient hives again, Rowe, 


the ſubſtantial vows of religion ; but in other reſpects, 
monks and regulars differ; for that regulars, vows 


Ve mongrel work of heav'n, with human ſhapes, excepted, are not tied up to ſo ſtrict a rule of life as 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know _ N 7 are. : Aylife. 
JC * Dryden. Mo'xx8RY. 2. , [from monk.) The mo- 
Il 'm but a half-ſtrain'd villain yet, . ack life | 
But mongre/ miſchievous, Dryden. CARIES. HSy 


raſh and impotent votarics, nor the inceaveniences 
ol their monkery. 3 Hall. 
Mo'x KEV. 1. . { monikir, a little man. ] 
1. An ape; a baboon ; a jackanapes. An 
animal bearing ſome reſemblance of man. 
One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey ; Tubal, it was my tur- 
quoiſe 3 I would not have given it for a wilderneſs 
of monkeys. | Sbalſpeare. 
More new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in 
my deſies than a monkey. Shakſpeare. 
Other creatures, as well as monkeys, deſtroy their 
young ones by ſenſeleſs fondneſs, Locke. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they ſhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville, 
2. A word of contempt, or ſlight kindneſs. 
This is the wonkey's own giving out; ſhe-is per- 
ſuaded I will marry her. | Shakſpeare. 
Poor monkey! how wilt thou do for a father ? 
| | Shakſpeare. 


| Mo'nxyoop. 1. . ¶ mont and hood. ] The 


character of a monk. _ | 
le had left off his man, too, and was no lon- 
Atterbury. 


Wo obliged to them. 
{ Mo'nx18H adj. [from moxk.] Monaſtick ; 


rtaining to monks ; taught by monks, 
Thoſe publick charitics are a greater ornament to 
this city than all its wealth, and do more real ho- 
nour to the reformed religion, than redounds to the 
church of Rome from all thoſe monki/b and ſuper- 
ſtitious foundations of which ſhe vainly boaſts. Aller. 
© Riſe, riſe, Roſcommon, ſee the Blenheim muſe, 
The dull conſtraint of monkifo rhyme refuſe. Smith. 


- Monxs-HoOD. 2. /. [ conſolida regalis.] A 
plant, - Ainſworth. 
MoNnKs-RHUBARB, 2. /. A ſpecies of dock; 
its roots are uſed in medicine. 
Mo'xocHyoRD. 2. / 17 and Xopdh. ] 5 
1. An inſtrument of one ſtring: as, the 
trumpet marinee. 
2. A kind of inſtrument anciently of ſingu- 
lar uſe for the regulating of ſounds. 


The ancients made uſe of the manochord to deter- 
mine the proportion of ſounds to one another. When 


* 


the terms were as one to one, they called them uni- 
ſons 3 but if as two to one, they called them octaves 
or diapaſons ; When they were as three to two, they 


called them fifths or diapentes; if they were as four | 


to three, they called them fourths or diateſſerons; 
if as five to four, they called it diton, or a tierce- 
major; but if as fix to five, then they called it a 
demi-diton, or a tierce-minor ;. and laſtly, if the 
terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they 
called it a demiton or dieze ; the monochord being 


thus divided, was properly that which they called a | 


ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, according 


.— , Pope. 


dd the different diviſions of the monecbord, Harris. 


£5 IS 
EIS: 


Spoke by a holy mont, Shatſpeare, | 
The droniſh monte, the ſcorn and ſhame of man- 


Monti, in ſome reſpects agree with regulars, as in 


Neither do I meddle with their evangelical per- 
ſection of yows, nor the dangerous ſervitude of their 


Harris. | 


the chord was divided into two equal parts, ſo that 


MON 
| Moxp'cuLan, 129 and cculi. ] 


Mono'cuLous, 
only one eye. 
He was well ſerved who, going to cut down an an. 
tient white hawthorn tree, which, becauſe ſhe bud. 

ded before others, might be an occaſion of ſuperiti.. 


tion, had ſome of the prickles flew into his eyes, ar 4 
made him monocular. Hel. 


Thoſe of China repute the reſt of the world 4. 
culous. | 7 3 Glanville, 
Mo'xoDy. 2. ſ. | wowed monodie, ETA: 
poem ſung by one perſon not in dialogue, 
MoNo'camisT. 2. /. i - and -; 
Ki, i 1 bl 
monozame, Fr.] One who difallows ſecond 
marriages, 
Mono'camsy. . . [monogamie, Fr. wivO- 
and yepriw, | Marriage of one wife. 
Mo'noGRAM, 2. /. [wa and yedwmwe ; 
monogramme, Fr.] A cipher; a cha. 
rater compounded of ſeveral letters. 
 Mono'tocus. . . [- and 250 ; 
monologue, Fr.] A ſcene in which a per- 
ſon of the drama ſpeaks by himſelf ; a 
ſoliloquy, | 
He gives you an account of himſelf, and of his 
returning from the country, in monclegue; to which 
unnatural way of narration Terence ts ſubject in a! 
his plays. | | . Dryden, 
Mono'/MACHY, v. . [M]‘, mol 
and wexa] A duel; a ſingle combat. 
Mo xo. 1. J. ¶ monome, Fr.] In algebra, 
a quantity that has but one denomination 
or name; as, a b, a a b, a a a b. Harris. 
Monoes'TaLous, adj, [monopetale, Fr. 
Pl / . i 
u- and airaa.] It is uſed for ſuch 
flowers as are formed out of one leaf, 
| howſoever they may be ſeemingly cut 
into many ſmall ones, and thoſe fall off 
together, Quincy. 
Mono'eoL18T. 2. %. monopoleur, Fr.] One 
who by engrofling or patent obtains the 
ſole power or privilege of vending any 
commodity, 6 ng | 
To Mono'roL1zE. v. a. [u. and r; 
monopoler, Fr.] To have the ſole power 
or privilege of ending any commodity. 
e has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not 
ſome ſtop put, he will monopolize; nobody will ſell 
a yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but himſelf. 
| . Arbuthng, 
Mono'roLY. 7. J. [wororwniz ; monopole, 
Fr. wer and awaiw,| The excluſive 
. privilege of felling any thing. 
If I had a monopoly on't they would have part ont. 
Shakſpeare. 
How could he anſwer't, ſhould the ſtate think fit, 
To queſtion a monopoly of wit? __ Cowley, 
One of the moſt oppreſſive monopolies imaginable; 
all others can concern only ſomething without us, 
but this faſtens upon our nature, yea upon our reaſon, 
re Government of the Tongue. 
| Shakſpeare rather writ happily than knowingly 
and juſtly; and Jonſon, who, by ſtudying Horace, 
had been acquainted with the rules, yet ſeemed to 


envy to poſterity that knowledge, to make a 
monopoly of his learning. Dryden. 
Mono'eToTs. 2. /. are and vari] A 
noun uſed only in ſome one oblique caſe, 
Cure Latin Grammar, 
Mono'sTICH, 2. / L.] A compo. 
ſition of one verſe, „„ 
| MonosYLLa'B1CAL, adj, {from monoſylla- 
ble.] Conſiſting of words of one ſyllable, 


| MONOSY'LLABLE. . /. [mono/yllabe, Fr. 
H and ovaacen ] A word of only 
one ſyllable, 5 | 
| My name of Ptolemy ! 


One-eyed ; havin 3 


— 


| It is fo long it aſks an hour to write it: 


10 change it into r Mars! 
(u any civil monoſyiianie, 

Tha wil not tire my hand, Dryden. 
Poets, although not inſenſible how much our lan- 
age was already over-ſtocked with moneſyliables, 

yet, to ſave time and pains, introduced that barba- 

Tous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit them to the 

meaſure of their verſes. | | Swift. 
Meneſyliable lines, unleſs artfully managed, are 

Riff or languiſhing ; but may be beautiful to _ 

melancholy. , | Pope, 

MonxosY'LLABLED. adj, [nongſyllabe, Fr, 
from monoſyllable.] Conſiſting of one 
ſyllable. © | 
Niae taylors, if rightly fpell'd, 
Intd one man are #roroſy!/abled, ; Cleaveland. 
Moxo“ rox. 2. /. (Hude ; h- and 

1%; monotonie, Fr] Uniformity of 

ſound; want of variety in cadence., 

I could object to the repetition of the ſamt rhimes 
within four lines of each other as tireſome to the ear 
through their monolony. Pope. 


MO'NSIEUR, n. ſ. [Fr.] A term of re- 
proach for a Frenchman. | 
A Frenchman his companion 
An eminent monfieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl, | Shakſpeare. 
Monso'oN. 2. / | monſon, mongan, Fr. | 
Monſoons are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaft 
Indian ocean, which blow periodically ; ſome for 
balf a year one way, others but for three months, 
and then ſbift and blow for fix or three months di- 
realy contigry. . H#lariis. 
The monſcons and trade winds are conſtant and 
periodical even to the thirtieth degree of latitude al) 
around the globe, and ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall ſhort 
of thoſe bounds. | | Ray. 


MO'NS I'ER. 2. / [monftre, Fr. monſi rum, 
Latin.] : 
1. Something out of the common order of 
nature. 
Methinłks heroic poeſie till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtic fairy Jand did ſnew, 
-Gods, devils, nymphs, witches, and giants race, 
And all but mam in man's chief work had place. 
Thou like ſome worthy knight with ſacred arms, 
Doſt drive the manſfert thence, and end the charms. 
| Cooley. 
It ought to be determined whether monſters be 
really a diſtin ſpecies; we find, that ſome of theſe 
monſtrous productions have none of thofe qualities 
that accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies from 
whence they derive. Locke. 
2. Something horrible for deformity, wick- 


edneſs, or miſchief, 


. If ſhe live long, / 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monfers. Sbalſpeare. 


All human vitture to its lateſt breath, 
Finds Envy never conquer'd but by death: 
The great Alcides, ev'ry labour paſt, . 
Had ſtill this monfer to ſubdue at laſt, Pope. 


To Mo'nsTex, v. a. | from the noun. ] To 
— out of the common order of things. 
ot in uſe. 


Her offence 
Niuſt be of ſuch unnatural degree 


That monſters it. Sbalſpeare. | 


I had rather one ſcratch my head i th ſun, 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 


To hear my nothings monfer'd, Sbalſpeare. 
MoxsTRo's1 PE; * (OP monſtrous.) | 
MonsTxvo'sITY. J The ſtate of being 


monſtrqus, or out of the common order of 


the uniderſe, - Monſtro/ity is more ana- 


ws 


his is the monfirucftty in love, that the will is | 


Infinite, and the execution confin d. Shakſpeare. 

Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals 
of people, as have utterly degenerated from nature, 
as have in their very body and frame of eſtate a 
wonftrofity. * Bacon. 

We read of monſtrous births, but we often ſee a 
Freater mon ſtræſiiy in educations; thus, when a ſa- 


* 


b 


— 


| 


MON 


ther has begot a man, he trains him up into a beaſt. 
South, 
By the ſame law menſtreſity could not incapaci- 
tate from marriage, witneſs the caſe of hermaphro- 
dites«, Arbuthnor and Pope. 
Mo'xSTOus. adj. [monſtreux, Fr. monſtro- 
fas, Larin, ] 
1. Deviating from the ſtated order of nature. 
Nature there perverſe, 
Brought forth all monſtrcu;, all prodigious things, 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 
Every thing that exilts has its particular conſtitu- 
tion; and yet ſome monſtrous productions have few 
of thoſe qualities which accompany the eſſence of 
that ſpecies from whence they derive their originals. 
Locke, 
2. Strange; wonderful, Generally wich 
ſome degree of diſlike, 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul fo to his conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage wan'd ? 


Shalſpeare. 
O monſtrous! but one halfpenny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of ſack. Shakſpeare. 


3, Irregular ; enormous, 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length appear, 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
4. Shocking; hateful, . 
This was an invention given out by the Spaniards, 
to ſave the monſtrous ſcorn their nation received. 
| Bacon. 
Mo'nsTROUs. adv. Exceedingly; very 
much. A cant term. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn 
into a mouldy ſubitance, there reſiding a fair cloud 
in the bottom, and a monſtrous thick oil on the top. 


Bacon, 
She was eaſily put off the hooks, and morffrous 
hard to be pleaſed again. L' Eftrange. 


Add, that the rich have till a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be monffrous witty on the poor. Dryden. 
Mo'nsTROUSLY. adv [from monſtrous. ] 
I. In a manner out of the common order 


of nature; ſhockingly ; terribly ; hor- | 


ribly. 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but ſuper- 
latively and morftrou/ly ſo in his old age. South. 
2. To a great or enormous degree. 
He walks; 


And that ſelf-chain about his peck, 


Which he forſwore moſt monſtroiſly to have. Shak/. 
Theſe truths with his example you diſprove, 

Who with his wife is monffrou/ly in love. Dryden. 

Mo'xsTROUSNESS. 2. /. | from monſtrous. 


Enormity ; irregular nature or behaviour. 
| See the mon/trouſreſs of man, 


When he looks out in an ungratefut ſhape ! Shak/. | 


MO'NT ANT. n. J. [Fr.] A term in fen- 
cing. | 
Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for ? 

— To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee paſs thy puncto, 
thy ſtock, thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy mortar. 


2 Shakſpeare. | 
MONTE'RO, 1. J. [Spaniſh.] A horſe- | 
man's cap. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh mortero, 


Bacon, 
. {from the name of the in- 
ventor.] A veſſel in which glaſſes are 
waſhed, | 


New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 
Has by one veiſel ſav'd his name from death, King. 


MONTH, 2. /. {mona'$, Sax.] A ſpace 
of time either meaſured by the ſun or 
moon ; the lunar month is the time be- 
tween the change and change, or the time 

in which the moon comes to the ſame 
point: the ſolar month is the time in 
which the ſun paſſes through a ſign of 
the zodiack ; the calendar months, by 


of 


MonrTe'/ra, 1. 


Mo' x THL. adj. [from er 
1. Continuing a month; performed in a 


Monumt'nTAL. adj. [from monument,] 
1. Memorial ; preſerving memory, 


which we reckon time, are unequally of 


MON 
thirty or one-and-thirty days, except 
February, which is of twenty-eight, and 
in leap year of twenty-nine, 
Till the expiration of your month, 

Sojourn with my ſiſter, Sbalſpeare. 
From a month old even unto five years old Lev. 
Months are not only lunary, and meaſured by the 

moon, but alſo ſolaty, and terminated by the motion 

of the ſun, in thirty degrees of the ecliptick. Brown, 
As many months as I ſuſtain'd her hate, 


So many years is ſhe condemned by tate | 
To daily death. Dryden. 


| MonTa's mind, u. J. Longing deſire. 


You have a month's mind to them. Shakſpeare, 
For if a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 
Who has not a month's mind to combat? Hudibrase, 


month. | 

I would aſk concerning the monthly revolutions of 
the moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the. 
earth upon its own axis, whether theſe have been 
finite or infinite, Bentley. 


2. Happening every month. 


The youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our mantbly victims are renew'd, Drydex, 


Mo N THL. adv. Once in a month. 


If the one may very well men{bly, the other may 
as well even daily, be iterated. _ Hooker, 
O ſwear not by the moon, th* inconſtant moon, 
That changes monthly in her circled orb; 
Leit that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakſp. 


MONTO'IR. 1. f. Fr.] In horſemanſhip, 


a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, which Ita- 
lian riding-maſters mount their horſes 
from, without putting their foot in the 
ſtirrup. Did. 


MonTRro'ss. 2. J. An under-gunner, or 


aſſiſtant to a gunner, engineer, or fire- 


MONUMENT. 2. /. [ nonument, Fr. na- 


numentum, Latin. 


1. Any thing by which the memory of per- 


ſons or things is preſerved ; a memorial. 
In his time there remained the monument of his 


tomb in the mountain 2 Raleigh. 
He is become a notable monument of unproſperous 
diſloyalty. King Charles. 


So many grateful altars I would reer 
Of graſſy turf; and pile up every tone 
Of luſtre from the brook ; in memory, 
Or monument to ages: and thereon 


Offer ſweet-ſmelling gums. Milton, 


| Of ancient Britiſh art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from Atick or Etruſcan hands 


Atoſe. Philips, 
Collect the beſt monuments of our friends, their 


own images in their writings. Pope. 


2. A tomb; a cenotaph; ſomething erected 


in memory of the dead. 
On your family's old monument | 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 4 
That appertain unto a burial, Shakſpeare. 
"The flowers which in the circling valley gtow, 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sardys. 
In a heap of ſlain, 


Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 


oppreſt | | 
Of Nlaughter'd foes, whom firſt to death they ſent, 
The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument. 


Dryden. 
With thee on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn, Pope, 


4 


When the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 


- Of pine or monumental oak. ilton, 


The deſtructiou of the earth was the moſt monu- 
mental proof that could have been given to all the 
ſucceeding ages of mankind. Woodward. + 


Phe poliſh'd pillar different ſculptures 

work t * monumental braſs. 
2. Raiſed in 
ing to a tomb, | 

3 Perſeverance keeps honour bright : 

To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion 

Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. 
I'll not ſcar that whiter (kin of her than ſnow, 


And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. 'Shakſpeare. 


Therefore if he needs muſt go, 
And the fates will have it ſo, 
"Softly may he be poſſeſt 


Of his monumental reſt 


1. The form of an argument. 
Moa is the 


afficmation or negation. 


| reduced our looſe reaſonings to certain 
rules, and made them conclude in mood and figure. 


0 A Baker, 
2. of mukick. 
eee, Tn | 
f alanx, to t 1 
Oft flntes, Jar ſoft, wg | Milton, 
Theirſound ſeems a tune | 
Herſh, ane of diffonant mad from his complaint. 
ton, 
3, The the verb u es in ſome 


the mind, is called 21904. 


dialedts, ] 
mind as 
 fition, 
The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ftony eyes.. Fairy 
The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, 
With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mood, 


Eyes unuſed to the melting mood, 
op tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum, 


Shak e. 
Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike 2 


Few ſilver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fairf. 


Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up and 
down in his tent a great part of the night. Kno/les, 


Hudibras. 


She was in fiuteſt z:00d 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. 
- . Theſe two kids t- 3 his angry mood 
I bear, of which the furiesgive him good. Dryden. 
N He now profuſe of tears, 


In ſuppliant mood fell ate at our feet. Adaif. 


5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mod, in 


Gothick, ſignifies habitual temper, 


That which we move for our better inſtruction's 


fake, turneth into anger and choler in them; yet in 
their mood they caſt forth ſomewhat wherewith, 
pain of greater diſpleaſure, we muſt 8 


N Fe, 


under 
tented. 
Mo'ody. adj. from mood. 
1. Angry; out of humour. 
© How now, moody? 
What is't thou can't demand ? 
ot Chide him rev'rently, . | 
When you perceive his blood incline to mirth; 


But being moody, give him line and ſcope : 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 


Confound' themſelves with working. he. 


| Every peeviſh, woody malecontent 
- Shallfet % ſeafcleſs rabble in an uproar, - 


-  Hgnikes the mind. 
Vive me ſome muſick; muſick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakſpeare. 


MOON. . / [(; mena, Gothick; 


mena, Saxon; mona, Iſlandick; maane, 

© Daniſh; mane, German; maer, Dutch. ] 

1. The changing luminary of the night, 
called by poets Cynthia or Phoebe... 


Tae, 

A * 
o 

1 


grace, 
Pope. 
onour of the dead; belong- 


Shakſp. 


0 Cr . 
1005.5.) ndl. Fr. ad, Lal, 


regular determination of propoſitions 
| according to their quantity and quality, 7. e, the uni- 


Watts. 


KSP- a6 


ges, as the Greek, Latin, and 
French, to fignify various intentions of 
Clarke. | 
4+ [from mod, Gothick; mod, Sax. moed, 

Dutch; and generally in all. Teutonick 
Temper of mind; ſtate of 
affected by any paſſion; diſpo- 


Fairy Queen,” 


. 


Py 2 2 


Shakſpeare, | 


{ Mo'oNsHINE. 2. /. 


75 0 Rewe. 
2. Mental ; intellectual: mod in Saxon 


MO O 


When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, | | 


And they did make no noiſe. Shakſpeare. 
Diana hath her name from moiſtes, which is the 
> 4 of the moon, being by nature cold and moiſt, 
| ind is eqn to be a goddeſs hantreſs. *Peacham, 
Beneath the mighty occan's wealthy caves, 
Beneath th eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vatt court the mother waters keep, 
And undiſturb'd by moors in filence ſleep. Cord 
Ye moon und ſtars bear witnefs to the — 
| ” 
2. A month. : Atnfavorth, | 
3+ [In fortification, ] It is uſed in compo- 
- fition to denote a figure reſembling a a 
ereſcent: as, a half mom. | 
Moon-Bg AM, %./. [ moon and beam. ] Rays 
of lunar light. 

The divifion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo much 
in muſick, have an agreement with the glimmering 
of light, as the moon-beamt playing upon a _ 
acon, 


On the water the mon- beam played 
appear like floating quickſilver. 
M90N-CALF, 2. /. [ mon and calf. | 


perhaps anciently to be produced 


| bb j 
b the influence of the moon. | 


How cam'ſt thou to be the fiege of this — P 


ares 
2. Adolt; a 1 fellow. - 
The potion works not on the part deſign'd, 


But turns his brain, and ſtupiſies his mind; | 
Dryden. 


The ſotted moon-calf gapes. 
Moon-EYeD. adj. | moor and eye. | 
d by the revolutions 


1. Having eyes 
of the moon. 8 
2. Dim- eyed; purblind. Ainſworth. 
Moon FE'RN, fe 7. [ hemionitis, Latin, ] A 
plant. | Ainſworth, 
Moor- vIs H. 2. /, 
Meon-fiſh is ſo called, becauſe the tail fin is ſhaped 
like a half- moon, by which, and his odd truſſed ſhape, 
he is ſufficieatlydiſtinguiſhed. rew. 
Mo'onLzss, adj. [from moon.] Not en- 
lightened by the moon, x 
Aſſiſted by a friend, one moonle/+ night, 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight. Dryden, 
Mo'oxL1GHar. n. J. [ mon and /ight. | The 
light afforded by the moon, 4 
ir biſhop and his clergy, being departed from 
them by . to — in his =_ A 
other biſhop, had been altogether * 


Thou haſt by ntaenligbt at her window ſung, 
Wigh feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. SI. 
Mo'onL164T, ef, Illuminated by the 
moon. 
If you will patiently dantein our round, 
And * 375048 moonlight revels, go with us. Shakſ. 
What beck*ning ghoſt along the ui bt ſhade 
Tavites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade? Pope. 
Moon-s EBD. 2. /. [ meniſpermum, Lat.] 
The moon- ſeed hath a roſaceous flower: the poin- 
tal is divided into three parts at the top, and aſter- 
ward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is included 
one flat ſeed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the 
appearance ofthe moon. Miller, 


[ moon and ſpine, | 
t. The luſtre of the moon. | 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ſtarlight, and moon/foine be out. 
| Y : Sbalſpeare. 
1, by the woonfhine, to the windows went: 
And, ere I was aware, figh'd to myſelf. Dryden. 
2. In burleſque. ] A month. 


am ſome twelve or fourteen moe! 


ers 


* 


Lag of a brother. Sbul ſpeare. 
Mo'onsnine. } adj. [mom and eine. ] 
"Mo'onsniny, { Illuminated by the moon: 


x 


© Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, ; 
Lou moon ſhine x 


, and made it | 
Dryden. 


1. A monſter; a falſe conception: ſup- | 


To blow a Mook, 


both ſeem a popular corruption of moon- 
j Siri . $64 ba | 


2 ſhines brightz twas ſuch a night as 


revellers, and ſhades of night. Shak, | 
3 : 1 


M OO 

Although it was a fair noonf&ire night, 
thought not fit to aſſault them. atenucn, 
vent to ſee them in a moon/diny night, 422; 
Moons Tron E. ». / A kind of ſtone. Ai. 
Moons rxvcx. adj. {moor and ftrack.] 

Lunatick; affected by the moon. 
Demoniack phrenſy, moaping melancholy, 
And moonfirack madneſs. Miltox. 


the enemy 


| Moox-TrREFOLL. . J. [medicago, Latin.) 


A * i 
e moor-trefoil hath a plain orbiculated ſtuit, 
ſhaped like an halt-moon: Miter, 

MoſonwoRrT. 2. /. | moon and wort.] Sta- 
tionflower ; honeſty, 

Moon v. adj. {from on.] Lunated ; hav. 
ing a creſcent for the Randard reſembling 
the moon. | 

Encount'ring fierce 
The Solymean Sultan, he o'erthrew 
His moamy troops, returning bravely ſmear'd 


With Panim blood. Pbilips. 
The Soldan galls th? Illyrian coaſt g 

But ſoon the miſereant oy holt 

Before the victor croſs ſhall fly. Fentow. 


MOOR. . / noer, Dutch; modder, Teu- 
tonic, clay. | 


1, Amarſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low 
and watery grounds. | 
While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the 
moor, it chanced that a London merchant paſſing by 
ſaw her, and liked her, begged her of her poor parents, 
and carried het to his home. Carew. 


Ia the great level near Thorny, ſeveral trees of 
oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the »100r. 


| Hale. 
Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that ſame day, 
And all the #197 *twixt Elverfham and Dell. 
| Spenſer, 
2. [maurns, Latin.] A negro; a black-a- 
moor, \ 5 
I ſhall anſwer that better than you can the getting 
up of the negro's belly; the moor is with child by 
you. 5 Y Shakſpeare, 
To Mook. v. a. [morer, Fr.] To faſten by 
anchors or otherwiſe. 


Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood | 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor d at hand. Dryd. 


\ To Mook. v. 2. To be fixed by anchors ; 


to be ſtationed, | 
Eneas gain'd Cajeta's bay: 
At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, | 
Their heads are turn'd to fea, their ſterns to ſhore. 
en eee e e 
3 | 
Moor'd in a Chian —_ e Addiſen, 
He viſited the top of Taurus and the famous 
Ararat, where Noah's ark firſt m . Arbuth, 
{at the fall of a deer, 
corrupted from a mort, Fr.] To ſound the 
horn in triumph, and call in the whole 
company of hunters, Ainſworth. 
Mo'oxcocx. . . [moor and cock. ] The 
male of the moorhen, 
Mo'orRen. u. / hrs” ben.] A fowl 
that feeds in the fens, without web feet. 
Water fowls, as ſea-gulls and moorbens, when they 


flock and fly together from the ſea towards the ſhores, 
foreſhew rain and wind. Bacon. 


Mo'ox1s8, adj. [from moor, ] Fenny; mar- 


ſhy ; watery. 
In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and 
. firs have lain there till covered by the inundation of 
the freſh and ſalt waters, and moor ib earth exagge» 
rated upon them, Res 
Along the mooriſb fens ; 


Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm. Thomſon. 
Mo'oxLAnD. 2. /. [ moor and land.] Marſh ; 
fen; watery ground, 
In the ſouth part of Staffordſhife they go tothe 

north for ſeed corn, and they of the norih to the ſouth, 
except in the moor/ands, Mortimer. 


FIRE 
TWO P 
Or like a bridge that joins a mariſh 
oy moorlands of a different pariſh, Swift, 
Mo'orzsTONE. #./. A ſpecies of granite. 


The third ſtratum is of great rocks of moo7/ore 
and ſandy earth. F | Woodward, 
Mook v. adj. [frommoor,] Marſhy ; fenny; 
watery. : 
The duſt the fields and pattures covers, 
As when thick miſts ariſe from moory vales. 
Fairfax. 
roper. 


| ortimer. 

Moos. #. / The large American deer; the 
biggeſt of the ſpecies of deer. 

To Moor. v. a. [from morian, mor, zemor, 
meeting together, Saxon; or perhaps, as it 
is a law term, from o, French.] To 

lead a mock cauſe; to ſtate a poiht of 

| ls by way of exerciſe, as was commonly 

done in the inns of court at appointed 
mes. 

Moor caſe or point. A point or caſe un- 

' ſettled and diſputable, fach as may pro- 

perly afford a topick of diſputation, 
Ia this ot caſe your judgement to refuſe, 
Is preſent death. Oryden. 
ould you not think him crack'd, who would 
require another to make an argument on a moor 
point, who underſtands nothing of our laus? Locke, 
Let us drop both our pretences; for I believe it is 


a moot point, whether I am more likely to make a 
- maſter Bull, or you a maſter Strutt. Arbutbnot. 


Moo rgb. adj. Plucked up by the root. 
8 Ainſavorth, 
Moor ER. 2. J. [from mot.] A diſputer of 
moot points. . 
Mor. 2. /. Lest Welſh ; mappa, Lat.] 
1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed 
to a long handle, with which maids clean 
the floors, DR | 
Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean 
Flirts on you from her op, but not ſo clean. 
Tou fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop | 
To rail; ſhe finging ſtill whirls on her mop. Swift. 


In Eſſex, moory-land is thought the moſt 


2. [perhaps corrupted from mock,] A wry 
mouth made ia contempt, 1888 
Each one tripping on his toe — 

Will be here with mop and mow. Shakſpeare. | 


To Mor. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub 
with a. mop, | 4h 


To Moy. v. u. [from mack.) To make wry 
mouths in contempt. | 
. Five fiends have been in 
luaſt, as Obdicut;z Hobbididen, prince of dumbneſs ; 
Mahu, of ſtealing ; Mohu, of mutder ; and Flibber- 
tigibbet, of mopping and mowing, who ſince poſſeſ- 
ſes chamber-maids. | Shukſpeare. 
An aſs fell a mopping and braying at a lion. LE. 
To MOPE. v. 2. [Of this word I cannot 
find a probable etymology.] To be 
ſtupid; to drowſe; to be in a conſtant 
day-dream; to be ſpiritleſs, unactive and 
inattentive; to be ſtupid and delirious. 
What a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king 
of England, to ape with his fat-brain'd followers. 
5 He | Shakſpeare, 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without ſight, 
Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 
Or but a ſickly part of one true fenſe 
Could not ſo mope. +.» Shakſpeare, 
Ev'n in adream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. Sbalſpeare. 
I ngteſtine ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, | 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-ſtruck madneſs. Milton. 
The buſy craftſman and o'erlabour'd hind, ' 
Forget the travel of the day in flee wy 


Care only wakes, and moping ses So 
Wich meagre diſcontented . they fit; | 


_ And watch the waſting of the midnight . 
Ring of the milaight tae 


be 5 Vor. IL | 


- 


Tom at once; of |. 


MOR 


T7 More. v. a, To make ſpiritleſs; to 
deprive of natural powers. 

They ſay there are charms in herbs, ſaid he, and 
ſo threw a handful of grafs z which was ſo ridiculous, 
that the young thief took the old man to be moped., 

L' Eftrange. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place 
of a diſorderly young fellow, you have a low- ſpirited 
moped creature. Locke. 

MoP&E-EYED. adj, Blind of one eye. Ain}. 

Mo'eeer. Ju. /. [perhaps from mop.] A 

Mo'esty, 1 . puppet made of rags, as a 
mop is made; a fondling name for a 
girl, 

Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen? 

With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other ? 
A very pretty moppet! Dryden. 

Mo'e us. x. /. | A cant word from mope.] A 
drone; a dreamer, ; 

I'm grown a mere meps;. no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants, Swift. 

MO'RAL. adj, py, Fr. moralis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the practice of men toward 
each other, as it may be virtuous or eri- 
minal, good or bad. 

Keep at the leaſt within the compaſs of moral 
actions, which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker, 

Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth 
from the laws of the two tables, which were moral. 

Hooker. 

In moral actions divine law helpeth exccedingly 
the law of reaſon to guide life, but in ſupernatural it 
alone guideth. | | Hooker, 

Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in their hands, 
Mankiad is broken looſe from moral bands; 

No rights of hoſpitality remain, 
The gueſt, by him who harbour'd him, is ſlain. 
7 ; Dryden. 
2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard to 
vice and virtue, 5 

France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land, 
With plumed helm the ſlay'r begins his threats, 
Whilſt thou, a moral fool, fit'ft ſtill and erieſt. 

; Shakſpeare. 


| 3- Popular; cuſtomary ; ſuch as is known 


or admitted in the general buſineſs of 
| RES | 


Phyſical and mathematical certainty may be tiled * 


infallible z and moral certainty- may properly be 
ſtiled indubitable. 5 Wi kins, 


We have found with a moral certainty, the ſeat of 


the Moſaical abyſs. * 


raet. 


Mathematical things are capable of the/AricteſF|- 


demonſtration ; concluſions in natural philoſophyare 
capable of proof by an induction of experiments; 
things of a moral nature by moral arguments, and 
matters of fact by credible teſtimony. Tilleſſon. 
A moral univerſality, is when the predicate agrees 
to the greateſt part of the particulars which are con- 
tained under the univerſal ſubject. Matti. 


Mo's A L. . /. 


1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the 


duties of liſe: this is rather a French | 


than Engliſn ſenſe. 
Their moſ al and economy, 755 
Molt perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; 
the accommodation of 2 fable to form the 
morals, 8 


moral in this benedictus. | 
Moral! No, by my troth 1 have no moral 
meaning; I meant plain holy thiſtle. Shakſpeare. 
_ Expound the meaning or moral of his figns and 
ens. , | Shakſpeare, 
The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as be- 
ing the proved. ork of his inſtruction; this being 
tormed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be 
moſt ſuitable to the moral. | LA 
I found a moral firit, and then ſtudied for a table, 
but could do nothing that pleaſed me. Swift ta Gay. 

To Mo'raL. v. n. i; 


Benedictus? wh benedictus? you have ſome | 


rom the adjeAive, ] |- 
| To moralize; to make moral reflections, | 
i Not in uſe © © 


— 


MOR 
When I did hear 
The motley fool thus mora/ on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be fo deep contemplative, SH. 
Mo'RAL15T, 2. /. ¶ meralifte, Fr.] One who 
teaches the duties of life. 

The advice given by a great -oralif to his friend 
was, that he ſhould compoſe his patfions ; and let 
that be the work of reafon, which would certainly be 
the work of time. | Addiſon, 

Mor a'.ITY, 2. J. [ moralite, French; from 
moral. | | g 

1. The doctrine of the duties of life; 
ethicks. : 4 

The ſyſtem of morality to be gathered out of the 
writings of ancient ſages, falls very ſhort of that de- 
livered in the goſpel. Swift, 

A A neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in morality, 

as any the greateſt N 2 be in nature. Baker, 

2. The form of an action which makes it 
the ſubjeR of reward, or puniſhment, 

The morality of an action is founded in the free- 
dom of that principle, by virtue of which it is in the 


agent's power, having all things ready and requiſite 


to the perſormance of an action, either to perform ot 
not perform it. South. 
To Mo KL1ze, v. a. ¶ moraliſer, Fr.] 
1. To apply to moral purpoſes; to explain 
in a moral ſenſe. 3 
He has left me here behind to expound the mean - 


ing or moral of his ſigns and tokevs. . 
El pray thee moralixe them. Sbalſpeare. 
Shakſpeatc. 


Did he not moralize this ſpectaele? 
O yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. 
This fable is rroralized in a common 7 


'Eftrange. R 


2, In Sper/er it ſeems to mean, to furnith 
with manners or example. 
Fierce warres and faithful loves ſhall moraliæe my 
ſong. l Fairy Queen, 
3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, 
it has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcovered, if in- 
deed it has any ſenſe, 3 
High as their trumpets tune his lyre he firung, - 
And with his prince's arms he moralized his ſong. 
t * 4 + | 1 Prior. 
To Mo'RALIz N v. a. To ſpeak or write 
on mogal qubhects. uy, 
Mo'zatr1zEr. 7. J. [from moralixe.] He 
who moralizes © WY 
Mo'x ALLY, adp. | from: morad.] 
1. In the ęchical ſenſe, a 
EV good, good morally ſo called, bonum honeſtum, 
” ; ought'chiefly to be underſtood ; and that the good of 
{ nw or pleaſure, the bonum utile or jucundum, 
hardly come into any account here, * South, 
Becauſe this of the two brothers killing each other, 
is an action morally unnatural ; therefore, by way of 
preparation, the tragedy would have begun with hea- 
ven and earth in diſorder, ſomething phyſically un- 
natural, 7 Rymer. 
2. According to the rules of virtue, 
To take away rewards and puniſhments, is only 
pleaſing to a man who reſolves not to live morally, 
. Dryden, 
3. Popnlarly; according to the common 


occurrences of life ; according to the 


common judgement made ot things. 
It is mora/ly impoſſible for an hypoerite to keep 
himſelf long upon his guard. L' Eftrange. 


morally certain, and cannot make any douht of it. 
but that a mind free from paſſion and 2 is more 
fit to paſs a true judgment than ſuch a one as is by- 
aſſed by affection and intereſts. Wilkins. 


The concurring accounts of many ſuch witneſſes 


render it morally, or, as we might ſpeak ; abſolutely : 
impoſſible that theſe things ſhould be falſe. © 
Alterbury's Sermons. 


Mo'r A 8, 1. /. [without a ſingular, ] The 
with reſpect to others. 


- 1 


I am from the nature of the things themſelves - 


practice of the duties of life; behaviour F 


Some, ay corrupt in * morals ag vice could”. 
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of fome or great.] 


Harbour More eraſt, and more corrupter ends 


Ob me worelove, or more difdain. 


_ * He had fo many langu 


MOR 
make them, have yet been ſolicitous to have their 
children ſoberly, virtuouſly, and piouſly ug by: 

| out. 
Learn then what morals criticks ought to ſhew : 
"Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join; 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine. Pope. 
Mon Ass. 1. J. [morais, Fr.] Fen; bog; 
moor. 

Landſcapes point out the faireſt and moſt fruitful 
ſpots, as well as the rocks, and wilderneſſes, and 
moraſſes of the country: + . Watts. 

Nor the deep . | 
Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wilderneſs 
Pick your nice way, Thomſon. 
Mo'zB1D, 2. / Tre Lat.] Diſeaſed; 
in a ſtate contrary to health. 
Though every human conſtitution is morbid, yet 
are there diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common func- 
tions of life.  Arbuthnot. 


Mo RBD N ESS. 2. /. [from morbid | State 


of being diſeaſed, 


MoxB1'riCAL, g adj. morbus and facio, 
MorB1'riCk. Lat. morbifigue, Fr. 
Cauſing diſeaſes, 


The air appearing ſo malicious in this zrorbifict 
conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard; where- 
fore initiate couſumptives muſt change their air. 

1 Harvey on Conſumptions. 

This diſeaſe is cured by the critical reſolution, 
concoction, and evacuation of the morbifick matter. 

. | Arbuthnot. 

MoxkBo'ss. 2 morboſus, Lat.] 

ing from diſeaſe; not healthy. | 

. » Malphigi, under galls, comprehends all preter- 

natural morbeſe tumours and excreſcences of plants, 

Ray on Creation. 
MorBo'stTy. . J. [from morbojus, Lat.] 

Diſeaſed ſtate, Not in uſe, 

I) be inference is fair, from the organ to the action, 
that they have eyes, therefore ſome fight was de- 
tigned, if we accept the caſual impediments, or mor- 
b:fities in individuals. Brown, 

Mozva'cious, adj, [mordax, Lat.] Biting; 

apt to bite. 

Mozp Airy. 2. 4; [ mordacit?, Fr. morda- 
cilas, from mordax, Lat.] Biting quality. 

It is to be enquired, whether there be any men- 
firuum to diffolve any metal that is not fretting or 
eorroding, and openeth the body by ſympathy, and 
not by merdacity, or violent penetration. Bacon, | 

Mo'zxpicanrt, adj, | mordeo, Lat, mordi- 
cant, Fr.] Biting ; acrid. | 

He preſumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies 

mult proceed from a fiery ingredient z ' whereas the 
light and inflammable parts muſt be driven away by 

that time the fire has reduced the body to aſhes. 
« N Beyle. 
Moxp1ca'rron, v. /. {from mordicant.] 

The act of corroding or biting, 1 

Another cauſe is mord ication of the orifices, eſpeci- 

ally of the meſentery veins; as any thing that is 


Tharp and biting-doth provoke the part to expel, and | 


muſtard provoketh ſneezing. Bacon. 


MORE. a4, [mane, Sax. the comparative 


on PR ED | | 
1% Ia greater quantity; in greater degree. 
Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. 
. pants Shakſpeare. 
Theſe kind of %naves in this plainneſs | 


Than twent ftky ducking obſervants. 
Their ri 
* fopether, 

| [Let more 
may labour.” ; 
en etw my joys, 


* Shak. 

were more thanthat they might dwell | 

Ah LY Veni. 

work be laid upon the men, that they 

| | +... Exodus, 

or cure my pain; 
x -* Carew, 

2 In greztet number. The comparative of 


or man J 


4 
4 


4 


| 


Ages in gore, ; 


That oaly fame ſhall fpeak of bim In viare.. | 
8 be e eee e e ee 
Greater, Out of fe. 


ü 


Proceed - | | 


MOR _ 
Both more and /eſs have given him the revolt. 
. Shakſpeard, 
The more part adviſed to depart. Ars, 
4. Added to ſome former number. 
One more citizen to ſybil give. 
I'm tir'd of rhiming, and would fain give o'er, 
But Montague demands one labour more, Addiſon. 
Great Dryden's friends before, 


With open arms receiy d one poet more. Pope, 

More . adv, 
1, To a greater degree. | 
He loved Rachel more than Leah. Geneſis, 


The ſpirits of animate bodies are all, in ſome de- 
gree, more or leſs kindled. Bacon. 
Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more 
in himſelf the weight of time, he was not unwilling 
to beſtow upon another ſome part of the pains. 
5 | Motton. 
The more the kindled combat riſes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Ori den. 
As the blood ralkech through 


the redneſs diſappeares more and more, Arbuthnot. 


The more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate or 


uality, juſt ſo much leſs in proportion is the care 
5 takes in the education of his children. Swifr. 


2. The particle that forms the comparative 


degree. 
I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. * Shakſpeare. 
May you long live a happy inſtrument for your 
king and country: happy here, and more happy here- 
after. | Bacon, 
The advantages of learning are more laſting than 
thoſe of arms, | Collier. 


3. Again; a ſecond time, ; 
Little did I think I ſhould have buſineſs of this 


kind on my hands more. Taler. 
4. Longer; yet continuing: with the nega- 
tive particle. 5 | 
Caſſius is no more! Oh, ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to-night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius day is ſet, Shakſpeare. 


Monk. . J [A kind of comparative from 
ſome or much, | Is 


1, A greater quantity; a greater degree. 


Perhaps ſome of theſe examples which 
are adduced under the adverb, with the 


before more, ſhould be placed here; but 1 


rather think ihe more to be adverbial. 
Were I king, 1585 
1 ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
And my more having would be as a ſauce - 
To make me hunger more. Shakſpeare. 
An heroick poem requires; ſome great action of 
war ; and as much or more of the acti ve virtue than 
the ſuffering. 5 aus Ligand eee. 
The Lord do ſo; and much more, to Jonathan. 
I Samuel. 
From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend, 
When luſt of getting more will have no end. 
Dryden. 
They that would have more and mare can never 


have enough ; no, not if a miracle ſhould interpoſe- 


to gratify their avarice. 
A mariner having let 


9 75 1 
down a large portion of his 


e Fares he reaches no bottom, whereby he | 


knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms and more; 
but how much that more is, he hath no diſtin 


2. Greater thing; other thing. 


They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but 
ſeparate the parts of it one from another, 
them ſo in their due order, = 

3. Second time; longer time. : 
They ſteer'd their courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 
Not parted long, and nowgo part no more. 


e. 


uůſe, be a noun or adverb. 


. 


 Pr'ythee be ſatisfy'd;, be ſhall be aided, 


— 


Or len no mere be king. | 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore ! 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is no more, 


Dryden. 


of ladia the more and the fg. * Mandeville, 


4 
* 
* 


: o Ms 
MoRkE't, #. J. [jolanum, Lat, ] 


Dryden. 


5 
narrower channels, 


Teel. 


Pope. 


4. It is doubtful whether the word, in this | 


The dove returned not again unto him any more. 


4b. | 1 Jr her pious rules of holy thing, aud intzs the 


MOR 
A plant, of which there are ſeveral ſpe. 
cies.; when the flower ſheds, there ſuc. 
{| ceeds a ſpherical fruit, pretty hard, at 
firſt green like an olive, then black, full 
of a limpid juice and a great number of 
ſeeds. - : Trevoux, 


Spungy morels in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 
And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd, 
2, A kind of cherry, 
| Morel is a black cherry, fit for the conſervatory, 
before it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw, 
Mortimer. 
Moxreo'v et. adv. | more and over.] Beyond 
what has been mentioned ; beſides ; like. 
wiſe; alſo; over and above, 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, Shak/. 
He did hold me dear 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 


S hak pea *. 
Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned. P/alms, 


MoxcLa'y, z. J. A deadly weapon, Ain/. 
 Glaive and morte, Fr, and glay mibr, 
Erſe; a two-handed broad-ſword, which 
ſome centuries ago was the Highlander's 
weapon. 8 
Mor1'ctrovus, adj, L morigerus, Lat.] Obe- 
dient; obſequious. 
Mo'rton. 2. /. [Fr.] A helmet; armour 
for the head; a caſſue. 

For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, 
targets, morions, and cuiras of proof ſhould be 
allowed. Raleigh. 

Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 
And creſted morions with their plumy pride. Dryd. 

Mok1'sco. », /. [moriſco, Spaniſh. ] A dan- 
cer of the morris or mooriſh dance, | 
I have ſeen . 
Him caper upright like a wild moriſce, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shak/p, 


i 75 
x 


Cay. 


* 


| Mo'sx1N, z. /. [Among hunters, | A wild 


ſs or miſchance, 
| Bailey, 
Mo'xLanD. 1. /. [monland, Sax. mon, a 
mountain, and land.] A mountaneous or 
hilly country: a tract of Staffordſhire is 
called the Morlands, from being hilly. 
Mo'RLINxG. 1. J. mort, Fr.] Wool 
| Mo's TLING, plucked from a dead 
ſheep. „ Ainſaworth, 
MO'RMO. n, J. Li Ne. Bugbear ; falſe 
terrour. | 1 
| MORN, 2. /. [manne, Sax.] The firſt 
part of the day; the morning. Morn is 
not uſed but by the poets, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, ,; 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat, 
Awake the god of day. | . Shak/peare, 
Can you forget your golden beds, 
Where you might ſleep beyond the rn. Le. 
Friendſhip ſnall till thy evening feaſts adorn, 
And blooming feaſts ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. Prior, 
Mo's NIN G. 2. / morgen, Teutonick ; but 
our morning ſeems rather to come from 
morn. ] The firſt part of the day, from the 
firſt appearance of light to the end of the 
firſt Barth part of the ſun's daily courſe, 
One maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a morn- 


beaſt,dead through fic 


* 


ing's draught of ſack. | Shak/peare. 
By the ſecond hour in the morning 
Deſire the earl to ſee me. ' Shakſpeare, 
Marning by morning (hall it paſs over. Halab. 
What thall become of us 1 night, who are 
weary ſo early in the morning ? Taylor. 
The morning is the proper part of the day for ſtudy, 
| | Drydpr. 


| | Every morning ſees her early at her ,prayers, ſhe 


Tejoices in the beginuing of every day, becauſe it be- 


pleaſures of repeating them, 


MOR 
8 . * 
MoOn vt N. ad/. Being in the early part of 
f * : + She looks as _ Fo PER 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew, akf. 
mere e via morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away. . Hoſea. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and 
ſpoil them until the morxing light. I Samuel, 
The twining jeſſamine and bluſhing roſe, 
With laviſh grace their morning ſcents diſcloſe, Prior. 
All the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray, Pope. 
Mo'RntNG-GOWN. 2. J. A looſe gown 
worn before one is formally dreſſed, 
Seeing a great many in rich morning gowns, he 
was amazed to find that perſons of quality were up ſo 
' early. Addiſon. 
Mo'sNING STAR, z. J. The planet Venus 
when ſhe ſhines in the morning. 
Bright as doth the morning-/tar appear, 6 
Out of the eaſt, with flaming locks bedight, 
Io tell the dawning day is drawing near. Spenſ. 
MORO'SE. adj. [morofas, Latin, ] Sour of 
temper ;. peeviſh; ſullen, 5; 
Without theſe precautions, the man degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman into a coquette ; the man 
grows ſullen and »oroſe, the woman impertinent. 


| X Spectator. 
Some have deſerved cenſure for a i and af- 


feed taciturnity, and others have made ſpeeches, 
though they had nothing to ſay. Watts, 
Moro'sELY. adv, | from moreſe.] Sourly ; 
peeviſhly. 
Too many are as moroſely poſitive in their age, 
as they were childiſhly ſo in their youth. 
Government of the Tongue. 


Mons EN ESS. 2. . [from more/e.] Sour- | 


neſs; peeviſhneſs. 
Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs mingle 
with our ſerious frame of mind. Nelſon. 
Learn good humour, never to oppoſe without juſt 
reaſon ; abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſencſs. 
; Watts, 
Moxo's1T v. 2. J. [morefitas, Lat. from mo- 


roſe.] Moroſeneſs ; ſourneſs; peeviſhneſs, 
| | Why then be ſad, 
But entertain no more/ity, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us. 
Some moroſities * 
We muſt expect, fince jealouſy belongs 
To age, of icorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. Denb. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that ; 
the levity of one, and the morgſity of another, Claren. 


Mo'zrHew. z. . [morphee, Fr. norphæa, 


low Lat, morfea, talian.] A ſcurf on the 


face. 

Monk 1s. 13. J that is mor; or 

Mo'RRIS-DA Rx. moriſco- dance. 
1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or 
ſtaves or ſwords claſhed, which was 
learned by the Moors, and was probably 

a kind of Pyrrhick or military dance, 
The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a Tie in- 


vaſion, though it proved but a morris-dance upon 
our waves. ; Mol lon. 
One in his catalogue of a ſeigned library, ſets 
down this title of a book, The rene of 
hereticks, Bacon. 
The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 


Milton. 


I took delight in pieces that ſhewed a country 
village, morrice-dancing, and peaſants together by 
the ears. acham. 

Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. 

IS. pectator. 

2. Nine mens Molx RIS. A kind of play 
with nine holes in the ground, 

Ihe folds ſtand empty in the drowned field, 

And crews are fatted with the murrain flock ; 

The zine mens morris is filled up with mud. S/. 


 , Mo'xrrs-DAXCER, 2. /. morris and dance. | 
ne who dances à la more/co, the mooriſh 


dance. 


Sbalſpeare. 


MOR 


There went about the country a ſet of morris- 
dancers, compoſed of ten men, who danced, a maid 
marian and a tabor and pipe. Temple. 

1 

Mo'xROw. 2. / mon en, Saxon; morg hen, 


Dutch. 1 


The original meaning of or- 
row ſeems to have been morning, which 
being often referred to on the preceding 
day, was underſtood in time to ſignify 
the whole day next following. ] | 

1. The day after the preſent day. 


| I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 

To have't with ſaying, good morrow. Shakſpeare. 
Thou N 


Canſt pluck night from me, but not lend a mbrrow. | 
Shakſpeare. 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow., Exodus. | 
Peace, good reader, do not weep, 
Peace, the lovers are afleep ; 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night is gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, 
W hoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſbaw, 
Io morrew you will live, you always cry, 
In what far country doth this morrotu lie? 
That 'tis ſo mighty long e*er it arrive: 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live? 
Tis fo far-fetch'd this morrow, that I fear 
"Twill be both very old, and very dear. 
To morrow will 1 live, the fool does ſay, 
To day itſelf's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday, 
| Cowley. 
2, To Mo'xrow, [ This is an idiom of the 
{ame kind, ſuppoſing morrow to mean 
originally morning : as, to night; to day. | 
On the day after this current day. 
To morrato comes; tis noon; tis night: 
This day like all the ſormer flies; 
Yet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To morrow, till to night he dies. Fier. 
3. To morrow is ſometimes, I think impro- 
perly, uſed as a noun. 
Our yeſterday's 10 morrow now is gone, 
And ſtill a new to morrow does come on. 
We by to morrows draw out all our ſtore, | 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more, Coley. 
To mer ro is the time when all is to be rectiſied. 
| Spectabor. 
Mons B. z. /. [phoca.] A ſeahorſe. 


That which is commonly called a ſea-horſe is 
8 called a morſe, and makes not out that 
_ Brown. 

t ſeems to have been a tuſk of the my or wal- 
tron, called by ſome the ſea-horſe. oodwward. 


Mo'RSsEL. #. J. | mor/ellus, low Latin; from 
morſus, | 


1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful, 
Vet cam'ſt thou to a marſel of this feaſt, | 
Having fully din'd before, Shakſpeare. 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morſel, and his bane, Milton. 
Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired digeſtion, South's Sermons. 
He boils :he fleſh, 
And lays the mangled worſels in a diſh. Dryden. 
A wretch is pris'ner made, 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 
In morſelt cut to make it * g0. Tate. 


A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted that 


it may be the firſt mor/e/ put into his mouth. Adai/. 
2, A piece; a meal, ' 
On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, 
Feed firſt; on each beaſt next, and fiſh and fow!, 
No homely morſela Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A dog crofling a river with a mor/c/of fleſh in his 
mouth, ſaw, as he thought, another dog under the 
water, upon the very ſame adventure. L'ZE/Zrange. 
3- A ſmall quantity. Not proper. 
Of the mor/els of native and pure gold; be had 
ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boaeyle. 
Mo'xsuk E. 2. /. | morſure, Fr, mir/ura, 
Lat.] The act of biting. | 


MORT, 2. /. norte, French.] 


* 


MOR 


irh A tune ſounded at the death of the 


ame, 1 

To be making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking-glaſs, and to ſigh as 'twere 
The mort o' th' deer; oh that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not. Shatſpeares 

2. r Iſlandick.] A great quantity. 

Not in elegant uſe, but preſerved collo- 
quially in many parts. 


die. | 
Nature does require | 
Her times of preſervation, which, perſorte, 
I her frail ſon amongſt my breth'ren mortal 
Mutt give my attendance to. Sbalſpeare. 
This corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and 
this mortal mult put on immortality, 1 Cor. 
Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love! 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime ; and juſt, th' unjuſt to ſave, 
Milton. 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 
From that day mortal; and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Deadly; deſtructive; procuring death. 
Come all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th? toe, top ſull 
Of cruelty. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
The mortaleft poiſons practiſed by the Welt In- 
dians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh 
of man, Bacon, 
The fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte | 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milt. 
Some circumſtances have been great diſcourageis 
of trade, and others are abſolutely mortal to it. 
| Temple. 
Hope not, baſe man! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For Ta Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
3. Bringing death. | 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 


4. Inferring divine condemnation ;3 not 
venial. : 
Though every fin of itſelf be mortal, yet all are 
not equally mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. 
Perkins, 
5, Human; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of ſucceſs; and I have 
learned by the perſecteſt report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge, Shalſpeare. 

| Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom, © Shakſpears 
The voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful z they beſeech, 
That Moſes might report to them his will, 
And terror ceaſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, | | 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit. Butler, 

"No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt by ten 
thouſand accidents, out of all mortal power to pre- 

vent. Seuth's Sermons, 
6. Extreme; violent. A low word, 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenſion of the 
beetles, till the ſparrow reaſoned them into under- 
ſtanding. td 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight ; 
And now deſpairing, caſt a mournful look 
Upon the ſtreams, | EE 

Mo'sTAL. 2. J 


Dryden, 


1. Man; human being. 


Warn poor murals leſt behind. Tickel, 

2. This is often uſed in ludicrous language. 
I can behold no mera now; 8 
For what's an eye without a brow, 7 

MoxraAlLIr r. z. /. [from mortal.] 

1. Subjection to death; ſtate of a being 

ſubject to death. 4 
| When 1 ſaw her die, 


I then did think on your mortality, - Cureto. 
: „ e 


1 


Mo'xTAL. adj. [mortalis, Lat. mortel, Fr.! 
1. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to 


Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope. 


L'Eftranges | 


Prior. 
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MOR 


k poiat out miſtakes in life and religion) that we 


4. Frequency of death. . EY 
The riſe of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began in 
the year 1592, being a time of OR rag 
8 | | raunt. 
5. Human nature. - 5 
A ſiogle viſion fo tranſports them, that it makes up 
the happineſs of their lives ; mortality cannot bear it 


often. Dryden. 
Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, 
And till we ſhare your joys, kargive our grief, Pope, 


MoxT4a'LLY. adv. [from mortal. 
1. Irrecoverably; to death, 
In the battle of Landen you were not only dan- 
| gerouſly, but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. 
| Dr den. 
2. Extremely; to extremity, A low Judi- 
. crqus word, | 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and arti- 
ficers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 
; Bacon. 
Kno all, who wou's pretend to my good grace, 
I mortally diſlike a damning face. Granville. 


Mo'xTAR, 1. he [ mortarium, Lat, mortier, 
French.) 3 
1. A ſtrong veſſel in which materials are 
broken by being pounded with a peſtle. 
Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility 
of an holy war. Bacon. 
* The action of the diaphragm and muſcles ſerves 
for the cemminution of the meat in the ſtomach by 
their conſtant_agitation upwards and downwards, 
reſembling the — of materials in a mortar. 
- : Ray on Creation, 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which bombs 
are thrown, | 
Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had brav'd 
The wrath of time to antique ſtone engray'd, 
Now 4orn by mortars ſtand yet undefac'd =_ 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granville. 


Mo'rTAR. 2. J. [morter, Dutch; mortier, 
Fr.] Cement made of lime and ſand with 
water, and uſed to join ſtones or bricks, 
Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime 
and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a cement, 
and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in building of 
Walls of ſtone and brick. Woltius obſerves, that 
the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as to prick the 


water it is waſhed in: he alſo finds fault with maſons 
-and brickla rs as committing a great error, in letting 
their lime flacken and cool before they make up 
their mortar, and alſo in letting their mortar cool 
and die before they uſe it; therefore he adviſes, 
that if you expect your work to be well done, and to 
continue long, to work up the lime quick, and but 
a little ata time, that the morzar may not lie long 
be ſore it be uſe. i 5 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him. Shakſpeare. 
They had brick tor ſtone, and ſli me for 2 | 

| 5 ; eneſis. 

Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoſt with water, 
putting ſand to it, will make better mortar thanother. 
JJ... . 

Monz rec. . / {mort and gage, Fr.] 
N wn . LR PL on 

1; A dead pledge; a thing put into the 
hands of a creditor. ple eee 
+ 'Th' ettate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray d. Dry. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 


betet of Paper credit, and ſecurities upon 2 


4 N 
4 * * hy — - 
: 2 3 n 


might guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt, and 
» Which ſurround us in every ſtate of mortality. 
| | Fats. 
2, Death. + 
FTP I beg mortality, 
Rather than liſe preſerved with infamy. Ghakſp. 
| -"Gladly would I meet 
Mortality my ſentence. - Milton. 
3. Power of deſtruction. 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Sha#ſpeare. 


| 


hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, ſo as to foul the |- 


3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions, 


ö * 


MOR 
Be | ſome mortg wo 8 
nt on ſome e, to avoid re n 
He ſeeks 2 ſaves th' expenſive coach. 


a Cay. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged, 


tention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 
To Mo'RTGAGE. v. a, [from the noun.] 
To pledge; to put to pledge; to make 

over to a creditor as a ſecurity. 
Let mencontrive how they may diſentangle their 


morrgaged ſouls. Decay of Piety. 
They make the widow's morigag'd ox their prey. 
| Sandys. 


Their not abating of their expenſive way of living, 
has forced them to mortgage their beſt manors. 
Arbuthnot, 
- Some have his lands, but none his treaſur d ſtore, 
Lands unmanur'd by us, and morigag d o'er and 
o'er. Harte. 
MorTcGace't. . /. [from mortgage,] He 
that takes or receives a mortgage. 
An act may paſs for publick regiſtries of land, by 
which all purchaſers or morigagee may. be ſecured 
of all monies they lay out. Temple. 


Mofa r AER. x. J. [from mortgage.) He 
that gives a mortgage. IS 
MoxT1'rEtRovs. adj.[ mortifer, Lat.] Fatal; 


deadly; deſtructive. 


What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from 
heaven, to give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet 
from Chriſt's importunity, till they awake from the 
lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from fo dead, ſo mortifer- 
ous a ſtate, and permit him to give them life. Hamm. 

Theſe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, are 
poiſonous even in their firſt ſpring. C 

MorT1F1ca'TION, 2. / 


[ mortification, Fr. 
from mortify . 


vital qualities; gangrene. 


| It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of 


fleſh, either by opiates, or intenſe colds. Bacon, 
My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle and feſter, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. Milton. 


2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 
Inquire what gives impediment to union or reſti- 
tution, which is called mortification ;. as when quick- 
ſilver is mortified with turpentine. ag 


3. The act of ſubduing the body by hard- 
ſhips and macerations. | 


than that of fleſh, and therefore very improper for 
ſuch as practiſe mortification. rbuthnet. 
4. Humiliavion ; ſubjection of the paſſions, 
The moriification of our luſts has ſomething in it 

that is troubleſome, yet nothing that is unreaſonable. 


- eminent charity, no protound humility, no heaven] 
affeQion, no true contempt of the world, no chriſ- 
tian weakneſs, no ſincere zeal, or eminent piety, in 

the common lives of chriſtians. Law. 

5. Vexation; trouble. | 
It is one of the vexatious mortifications of a ſtu- 
dious man, to have his thoughts dilordered by a tedi- 


ous vifit. ' L' Eftrange. 
We had the mortification to loſe the fight of Mu- 
nich, Augſburg, and Ratiſbon. Addiſon. 


To Mok TI Y. v. . [mortifier, Fr.] 
1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 5 
2. To deſtroy active powers, or 
qualities. BY LEE 
What gives impediment to union or reftitution is 
called mortification, as when quickſilver is mortified 
with turpentine or ſpittle. Bacon. 
le mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them 
p· . | | abel. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to 
find out and mortify acid ſpirits "= B 


eſſential 


* * 


The breath no ſooner left his father's body 


butbnot. | 


7 


But that his wildneſs mort i ed in him, . 
Seem'd to die too. E e. 


The land is given in mortgage only, with full in- 


. of the Tong. | 


1. The ftate of. corrupting, or loſing the 


A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent ＋ 


: Tillotſon. 
You ſee no real moriification, or ſelf-denial, no | 


- | _ far; 


A murtreſs made with the 


MOR 


Supprefs thy knowing pride 
err 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art duſt. 
: | P . L 
He modeſtly conjectures, | 8 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, 
Which help'd to mortify his pride. Swift, 


4. To macerate or haraſs; in order to re- 
duce the body to compliance with the 
mind. 
IT beir dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the morti ed man. Shakſpeare, 
We mortify ourſelves with fiſh, and think we fare 


| 


coarſely if we abſtain from fleſh. Brown, 
Mortify'd he was to that degree, FR 
A r than himſelf he would not ſee. Dryden. 


ith faſting mortiſy d, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 
5. To humble; to depreſs; to vex. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakſp, 
He is controuled by a nod, mortified by a frown, 
and tranſported by a ſmile. Addiſon. 
How often is the ambitious man mori i ſied with 
the very praiſes he receives, if they do not rife ſo high 
as he thinks they ought. Addiſon. 
To Mo'rTiry, DV. . : 
1. To gangrene ; to corrupt. 
Try it with capon laid abroad, to ſee whether it 
Will wer tiß and become tender ſooner ; or with dead 
flies with water caſt upon them, to ſee whether it 


will putrify, Bacon. 
2. To be ſubdued ; to die away. 


3+ To practiſe religious ſeverities, - 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms of all that he hath, watch, and faſt, 
and mertiſy, and live according to the ſtricteſt rules 
of temperance, meekneſs and humanity, Law. 


Mos is E. . J. [mortaiſe, morioiſe, Fr.] 
A hole cut into wood that another piece 
may be put into it and form a joint. 
A fuller blaſt ne er ſhook our battlements; 
If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the -1.17i/e. Shakſpeare. 
Under one ſkin are parts varioufly mingled, ſome 
with cavities, as merteſſes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit cavities. f Ray. 
Te Mo'xT18E. vv. a. | 
1. To cut a mortiſe; to join with a mor- 
_ tiſe. | 
| "Tis a maſſy wheel, 5 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things. 


- 


— 


Are mertis'dand adjoin'd. Shakſpeare. 
The walls of ſpiders legs are made, 
Well m:r:ifed and finely laid. Drayt u. 


2. It ſeems. in the following paſſage impro- 
perly uſed : 
The one half of the ſhip being finiſhed; and by 
help of a ferew launched into the water, the other 
half was joined by great braſs nails mortiſed with 
lead. a4 | ; n Arbuthnet.. 
Mo'sTMAIN. 2. J. [morte and main, Fr.] 
Such a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it un- 
alienable; whence it is ſaid to be in a 
dead hand, in a hand that cannot ſhift 
away the property. PTY 
It were meet that ſome ſmall portion of lands were 
allotted, ſince no more muriains are to be looked 
Spenſer. 
Mo'zTPAY. 2. ſ. [mort and pay.] Dead 
pay; payment not made. 2 
This parliament was merely a parliament of war, 
with\ſome ftatutes conducing thereunto; as the 
ſevere: puniſting of mor:payes, and keeping back of 
ſoldiers wages. SIEGE Bacon. 
Mo'xTRESS. 2. / Nr martier de ſagaſſe. 
|  Skinxer.)] A _ diſh of meat of various 
kinds beaten together, | 


# 


wh. of eapons, 
N ſtamped, ſtrained, and mingled i quantity 
of almond butter, is excellent to nouriſ the weak. 


Bacon» 


- 


MOS ; 
A TUARY. 2. 7. mortuaire, Fr, Motu. 
— Lat.] 4 gift left by a man at his 


MOT 


Moſs T, adv, Fraaiſts, Gothick ; mæfrx, Sax. | 
meeſt, Dutch; me, Daniſh. } 


MOT 


Let moths through pages eat their way, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 


death to his pariſh church, for the recom- | 1, In the greateſt degree, And make of all an univerſal blot, Dryden, 
not duly 1 in his lifetime. Harri, e ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem. to] Daniſh ; moeder, Dutch. 

Mosa'tcx. adj. [moſaique, Fr. ſuppoſed | Runs far 3 | Shakſpeare. 1. A woman that has born a child; corre. 
corrupted from muſes, Lat.] He for whoſe only ſake, | lative to ſon or daughter. 

Meſaick is a kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, Or n for his, uch toils I undertake, Dryden. Let thy morber Father feel thy pride, than fear 
cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of late Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, Thy wry e ſtoutneſs. ö Sbalſpeare. 
days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at pleaſure ; the little finger is as much a part of itſelf as what is Come fit down every mother's ſon, 
an ornament in truth, of much beauty, and long nioſt ſo Locte. And rehearſe your parts. Shakſpeare, 


I had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my ther came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakſpeare. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country ! It capnot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave. Shakſpeare. 
The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of the 
inhabitants to thoſe of their meier country, occaſions 
a great affinity in the popula 1diſeaſes. Arbuthnor. 
The ſtrongeſt branch leave for a ſtandard, cutting 
off the reſt cloſe to the body of the ether plant. 


That which will ast influence their carriage will 
be the company they converſe with, and the taſhion 
of thoſe about them. Locke. 

2. The particle noting the ſuperlative de- 
gree, ey 

Competency of all other proportions is the maſ in- 

centive to induſtry; too little makes men deſperate, 

and too much careleſs. Decay of Piety. 
The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit mf certainly 
may be enlarged without bounds. Cheyne. 


life, but of moſt uſe in pavements and floorings. 
| OW | Motton. 
Each beauteous flow'r, * 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, 
Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and 
wrought 
Moſalcł. Milton, 
he moſt remarkable remnant of it is - a very 
beautiful mroſaick pavement, the fineſt I have ever 
ſeen in marble ; the parts are ſo well joined together, 
that the whole piece looks like a continued picture. 


Addiſon, | Mos, [ This is a kind of ſubſtantive, being, . 
Mo'sCHATEL. 2. . | mo/chatellina, Lat.] A according to its fignification, ſingular or 3. That which has preceded in time ; as, a 
plant, | Miller, plural, ] 8 2 mother church to chapels. 
Mos au E. 7 7. [ moſquee, Fr, moſchit, Tur. | 1+ The greateſt number: in this ſenſe it is 4. That which requires reverence and obe- 
kiſh. ] A Mahometan temple, plural, dience. | 


Many of the apoſtles' immediate diſciples, ſent or 
carried the books of the four evangelitls to i of the 
churches they had planted. Addiſon, 

Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe 
from the diſpoſition of bodies, ſuch as mf? of the laws 
of motion are. > f Cheyne, 

2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe ſin- 


gular, 

The report of this repulſe flying to London, the 
moſt was made of that which was true, and many | 
falitties added. | — 
A covetous man makes the meſ of what he has, 
and can get, without regard to providence or nature, 
L' Eftrange. 
3- The greateſt degree; the greateſt quan- 

tity ; the utmoſt, 3 bo 
A Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground a quarter of a 
year, or ſome months at the moſs. Bacon. 
Mo'sT1Cx. 2. /. A painter's ſtaff on which 
| he leans his hand when he paints. 4in/av. 
Mo'sTLY. adv. from moſt.) For the 
_ greateſt part. # 
This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if 
totally or y defaced, the right of government 
doth ceaſe. a Bacon. 


The good of mother church, as well as that of civil 
ſociety, renders a judicial practice neceſſary. Aylife. 
5. Hyſterical paſſion ; ſo called, as being 
imagined peculiar to women, 
This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the other; 
foraſmuch as many were troubled with mother fits, 
Although few returned to have died of them. Grauznt, 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old 
woman; or to a woman dedicated to re- 
ligious auſterities, . 

moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud.] A 
thick ſubſtance concreting in liquors; 
the lees or ſcum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy to- 
tally, it will caſt up a mother, as the others of diſtil · 
led waters. Bacon. 

otted fowl, and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 

That ere the firſt is out the ſecond ſtinks, 

And mouldy mot ber gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 
8. | more properly modder, modde, Dutch, ] 

A young girl, Now totally obſolete. 

A ſling for a mother, a bow for. a boy, 
A. whip for a carter, Tuer. 


Mo'THER; adj. Had at the birth; native. 


For whatſoever mother wit or art 


| MOSS. . . [ muſcus, Lat. meop, Sax.] A 
ant. | 
F Though moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only an 
_ excreſcence produced from the earth and trees, yet it 
is no leſs a perfect plant than thoſe of greater mag- 
nitude, having roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet cannot 
| be propagated from ſeeds by any art: the botaniſts 
- diſtinguiſh it into many ſpecies : it chiefly flouriſhes 
in cold countries, and in the winter ſeaſon, and is 
many times very injurious to fruit trees: the only 
remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part of the trees, 
and plough up the ground between thoſe left remain- 
ing; and in the ſpring, in moiſt weather, you ſhould 
with an iron inſtrument ſcrape off the moſs. Miller. 
| Meſs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; 
but it may be better ſorted as a rudiment of germi- 
nation, acon, 
Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and maſt their beds. 
X : Dryden. 
Such moſſes as grow upon walls, roofs of houſes, 
and other high places, have ſeeds that, when ſhaken 
out of their veſſels, appear like vapour or ſmoke. 
Ray on the Creation. 
To Moss. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with moſs, | 
An oak whoſe boughs were 1o/r*d with age, 


And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakſpeare. 
2 Will theſe med — * 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
Aud ſkip when thou point'ſt out. Shakſpeare, 
Mo'ssiness, 1. . [from . The 
ſtate of being covered or overgrown with 
moſs. | 8 e 
The herbs withered at the top, ſheweth the earth 
| to be very cold, and fo doth the τiueſi of jy 8 
| 7 Gacen. 


Mo'ssy. adj. [from 19. Overgrown 
with Fe covered with moſs. 

Old trees are more moſſy far than young ; for that 
the ſap is not ſo frank as to riſe all to the boughs, 
but tireth by the way, and putteth out moſs. Bacon. 

About the moſſy brooks and ſprings, 

And all inferiour beauteous things. | . 

The meſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades | 

- | Delighit no more, > . 
MOST. adj. the ſuperlative of more. mærr, 


; Sax. meeſt, Dutc 4 ** | 
1. Conſiſting of the greateſt number; con- 
ſiſting of the greateſt quantity. ; 
Sanden fruits which have any actimony in them, 
and eff ſorts of berries, will produce diarrheas. 

1 — Arbuthnot, 
| He thinks melt. ſorts of learning flouriſhed among 
them, and I, that only ſome ſort of, learning was 
ept alive by them, | 2.0% 
Greateſt. Obſolete, _ 


* 


3 
0 


þ 


N 


Pope, | 


+++ » They all.repair'd both moff and leaſt. . 


Mora“TIOR. 2. /. Act of woving., 
MoTe. . /. [mor, Sax. atomus, 


Morz, for might or mu. [meet, Dutch, ] 


Mo'sTwHAT. adv. [moſt and aubat.] For 


the moſt | 
God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and 


part, Obſolete. 

thoſe promiſes being but ſeldom abſolute, maſteubat 
conditionate, the chriſtian grace of hope muſt be 
proportioned and attemperate to the promiſe; if it 
exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a 
tympany of hope. | Hammond. 


t.] A 
ſmall particle of matter ; any thing pro- 
verbially little. IP | 

You found his mote, the king your nete did ſee ; 
But I a beam do find in each of three, Shaiſpeare. 


The little mores in the ſun do ever ſtir, though 


1 


there be no wind. acun. 


Obſolete. _ | 
Moſt ugly ſhapes, 


Buch as dame Nature ſelf mote fear to ſee, 


Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defets _ 
From her mott cunning hand eſeaped be.  Spen/er. 


inſect that eats cloths and hangings. 
All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyilcs's abſence, 


Di. | 


Mork. u. / mod, Sax.] A ſmall winged 


ll T7 
Morhz ir law. 1. 


Could wolks he put in proof. Hulberd's Tale. 
Where did you fiudy all this goodly ſpeech ? 
It is extempore, from my mother wit. Shakſpeare. 
Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, had 
the ſame genius, and followed the ſame ftudics: 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
mother tongue. | Dryden, 
At length divine Cecilia came, | 
Lnventreſs of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds,. 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
| Dryden. 


To Mo'THER, v. 2. To gather concre- 


tion. 

They oint their naked limbs with morher'd oil. 

Dryden. 

. [mother and law,] 
The mother of a huſband or wife, 


Il am come to ſet at variance the daughter in law 
againſt the mother in la. Matthew. 


Mo'rnER of pearl. A kind of coarſe pearl; 
the ſhell. in which pearls are generated, 


| His mortal blade 
In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious flights, 


77 ; Whole hilt was burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong | 
did bat fill ihaca full of mothr., ._ Shakſprare. | Ol author prarl, Laie >< 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every ſick Thin were af] ſometimes of wothef at inart 
2 in his bed, waſh every moth out - his con- N 42 ewill, | 
jence. : TIS 7: . 54 k care, ; : * * l 4 
He as a rotten thing conſumeth, - that | MoTaeR of thyme. u. J. ¶ſerpyllum, Lat.] 

is mob eaten. 2 . : | vs 


Jeb | It hath trailing branches, which are not 


* 


MOT 
. fo woody and hard as thoſe of thyme, 


ſame. 


Miller. 
Mo'TnzxnooD. 2. / [from mother. The 
office or character of a mother, 
Thou ſhalt ſee the bleſſed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 

Than for her intereſt of motber#ood, c 
Mo'TirrLEss. adj, [from mother. ] Deſti- 
tute of a4 mother; orphan of a mother. 

I might ſhew you my children, whom the rigour 


of your juſtice would make complete orphans, being 
already mately Hug | Waller. 


burt in every other reſpeR is the 


My concern tor the three poor motherlefs children | 


obliges me to give you this ad vice. Arbuthnot. 
Mo'rntk.y. adj, {from mother and like. ] 
Belonging to a mother ; ſuitable to a 
mother, | ; 
They can owe no leſs than child- like obedience 
to her that hath more than motberly power. Hocker. 
© They termed her the great mother, for her mothe 


rl 
care incheriſhing her brethren whilſt young. Ralagb. 


Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though 


ure A 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton, 


When I ſee the motberly airs of my little daugh- 
ters when 


. fatter myſelf that their huſbands and children will 


be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and mothers. | 


Aadiſon. 
Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had a 
fincere motherly love for her ſon John, yet there 


wanted not thoſe who endeayoured to create a miſ- 


Arbuthnor, | 


underſtanding between them. 
Mo'Ta#ERLY. adv. from mother.) In 
manner of a mother. | | 
Th' air doth not wotherly fit on the earth, 

To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things birth. 
fe Donne, 
Mo'rusrworr, 2. J. {cardiaca, Lat.] A 
at.. ; pr” 
' Mo'Tutrvy.gdj. {from other.] Conereted; 
full of concretions ; dreggy ; feculent: 

uſed of liquors, | 


MornuvlL EIN. 2. / [blattaria, Lat.] A 


plant. tller. 
. 1. ſ. [math and wort.] An 
herb. 


Mo rRH v. adj. [from math.] Full of moths, 
. - His horſe hipp'd with an old zzotby ſaddle, the 
ſtirrups of no kindred. - 


| MO' TION. . /. [ motion, Fr. mai, Lat.] 


V 

Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or marin. Milton. 
2 The ſedentary earth, 

Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion, 1 Milton. 
2. That part of philoſophy which conſiders 
bodies as acting on each other; to which 
belong the laws of motion. 
3. Animal life and action,. 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion, Milton, 
ae I be ſoul : 

O'er miniſterial members does preſide, | 
Jo all their various provinces divide, | 
Each member move, and ey'ry motion guide. 
| | [Ig '' Blackmore, 
4. Manner of moving the body; port; gait, 

Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attend thee, and each word, each motion form... 


Milten. 


Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
la fleſh and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 


Virtue with colours, ſpeech and motion grac'd. Wall. | 


5. Change of poſture ; action. 

By quick inftiaRtive moron up 1 ſprung; Milton. 
_ _ Encourag'd thus ſhe brought her younglings nigh, 

Watching the motions of her'patron'seye, Dryden. 


6. Military march, or remove. 


* 
3 


1. The act of changing place: oppoſed to 


| 


Donne. 


playing with their puppets, I cannot but | 
e 


Shakſpeare, | 


k Yoo 


TY 
* 


That all would fix'd and motionleſs rem 


„* 


MOT 


See the guards 
onder hill, expect 


Ny me encamp'd on y 
Their motion. ; 
7. Agitation; inteſtine action. 
＋ My womb | 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes, Milton. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe thou foaming ocean, | 
For what's thy troubled motion 


| Milton. 


To that within my breaſt ? Gay. 
8. Direction; tendency, | 
In our proper motion e aſcend, Milton. 


9 Impulſe communicated, 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation, were 
by incubatign, or how elſe, the manner is only 
known to God. Raleigh. 


out: this is the great wheel to which the clock owes 
its motion. Decay of Piety. 
Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the foul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden. 
10. Tendency of the mind; thought im- 
preſſed. ; 


Let a good man obey every good mol ion riſing in 
his heart, knowing that every ſuch motion proceeds 
from God. Ee, South, 

11. Propoſal made, | 
What would you with me? 
— Your father and my uncle have made motions; if 
it be my luck, fo ; if not, happy man be his dole. 

Shakſpeare. 
Tf our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
Ves, I agree, and thank you for your metion. 
: Shakſpeare. 

12. [In old language.] A puppet-ſhow. 

e compaſſed a motion of the. prodigal ſon, and 

married a tinker's wife, within a mile where my 

land lies. Shakſpeare. 


[from the noun.] To 


4 


To Mo'T1oN, v. a. 
propoſe, : 
Mo'TioNnLEss. adj, [from motion. | Want- 
ing motion; being without motion. 
We cannot free the lady that fits here, 
Ig tony fetters fixt, and motionleſs. 
Ha! Do I dream? Is this my hop'd ſucceſs? 
I grow a ſtatue, ſtiff and mr-tionleſs. Dryden, 
Should our globe have had a greater ſhare 
Of this ſtrong force, by which the parts cohere; 
Things had been bound by ſuch a pow'rful chain, 
ain. Blackm, 


| 


4 


Mo'T1vs. adj. ¶ motivus, Lat.] 
1. Cauſing motion; having moment. 
Shall every motive argumenk vſed in ſuch kind of 
conferences be made a rule for others ſtill to conclude _ 
the like by, concerning all things of like nature, 


the contrary ? Hooker. 


2. Having the power to move ; having 
power to change place ; having power to 
{s foremoſt to motion. 
The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the motive 
faculty from the brain; the ligatures for the ſtrength- 
eninz of them, that they may not flag in motion. 
We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow ? 


| Blackmore, 


men and animals. | 
Mo'tive, #. /. I motif; French. 


1. That which determines the choice; 
which incites the action. 

Hereof we have no command ment, either in na- 

ture or ſcripture,” which doth exact them at our 


Bentley. 


Why ia that rawneſ left 
Thoſe precious motive, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave-tak ing? 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt on 
dur Maker, than the giving us his ſon to ſuffer for us? 
| a nd. Addiſen. 
The motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate is 
only the preſent ſatisfaRtion- in it; the motive to 


' change is always ſome une aſineſs. pe © Locke, 


hands; yet thoſe walls there are in both, which 
draw moſt effectually our minds unto them Hooker, 
ou wife and children, 


Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion wich- 


4 


when as probable inducements may lead them to | 


Wilkins, \ 


That fancy is eafily diſproved from the motive 
power of ſouls embodied, and the gradual increaſe of 


, 


Shakſpeare. ' 


Milton. | 
Jo Movs. v. a. 


7 
i 


RS | 
that - 


; 


2. To give an impulſe to. 


MOV 

| 2. Mover. Not in uſe. . 

. Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's dower 
As it hath fated her to be my motive | 
And helper to a huſband. - Sballſpeare. 

Her wanton ſpirits look out 

At every joint, and mat ive of her body. Shakſpeare, 

| Mo'TLEY. adj. [ſuppoſed to be corrupted 

from medley, perhaps from moblike co. 

loured, ſpotted or Sa ron like a gar. 

den mob.] Mingled of various colours, 
They that come to ſee a fellow 

In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, | 

Will be deceiv'd. Shakſpeare, 
Expence and aſter- thought, and idle care, 

And doubts of mozley hue, and dark deſpair. Dryden. 
Enquire from whence this motley ſtyle 


Did firſt our Roman purity defile. Dryden, 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit of mungril ſeed; _ 

By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 

By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift, 


Mo'ror. 2. /. [moteur, Fr. from moves, 
Lat.] A mover, 

Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, da 
readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform themſelves 
to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their ani- 
mator. | Brown, 

Mo rok v. adj.[ motorius, Lat.] Giving mo- 
tion. : 
The bones, were they dry, could not, without 
great difficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions, 


of the motory muſcles. Ray, 
Morro. z. /. | motto, Italian.) A ſentence 
or word added to a device, or prefixed to 
any thing written, | 
It may be ſaid to be the Motto of human nature, 
rather to ſuffer than to die. J. Eftrange. 
We ought to be meek-ſpirited, till we are aſſured 
of the. honeſty of our anceſtors; for covetouſneſs and 
circumvention make no good motto for a coat, Coll. 
It was the matte of a biſhop eminent for his piety 
and good works in king Charles the ſecond's reign, 
Infervi Deo & lætare, Serve God and be cheertul, 


Addiſon. 

Ln, Lat. | 

1. To put out of one 

to put in motion, | 
Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of 


% 


] 


place- into another; 


God. 

Pſalms, 
At this my heart trembleth, and is mowed out of 
his place. %% Jobs 


He ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him; longer than they move; 
His heart I know, how variable and van 
Self-left. o. Milton. 
The print of piety is but like the hand of a 
clock, ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 
wholly by the ſecret movings of carnality within, 
| Decay of Piety, 
The will being the power of directing our opera- 
tive faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot 
atany time be moved towards what is judged at that 
time inattainable, - | px 
3. To propoſe ; to recommend. 
If the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient, the will 
may move a review, and require the underſtandin 
to inform itſelf better. Biſhop Bramball. 
They are to be blamed alike, who move and who 
decline war upon particular reſpects. Hayward. 
They find a great inconvenience in moving their 
ſuits by an iuterpreter. Danler. 
Io Indamora you my ſuit muſt move. Dryden. 
4. To perſuade; to prevail on; to diſpoſe 
by ſomething determining the choice. 
_ ___ » A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shakſpeare, 
Grittus offered the Tranſylyanians money; but 
minds deſirous of revenge were not moved with gold. 
| * ; Ki: lles. 
Sometimes the poſſibility of pre ſerment prevail 


AX 


0 


| ing with the credvlous, expeRation of leſs expeuce 


d 


: „ MO V 
| , tous, opinion of eaſe with the fond, and 
r with the unkind parents, 
have moved them without diſcretion, to engage their 
children in adventures of learning, by whoſe Yeturn 
they have received but ſmall conteutment. Miten. 
Could any power of ſenſe the Roman myve 
To burn his own right hand ? Ks Davies, 
That which moves a man to do any thing, muſt 
be the apprehenſion and expectation of ſome good 
from the ing which he is about to do. South, 
When ſhe ſaw her reaſons idly ſpent, | 
And could not move him from his fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage. Dryden, 
But when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. Dryden. 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need'i thou abſence to renew thy love? Dryden, 


g. To affect; to touch pathetically ; to ſtir 


aſſion. | 
If he ſee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will. Shakſpeare,. 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts againſt us. Shakſpeare, 
Should a ſhipwreck'd ſailor ſing his woe, 
Would'ſ thou be mov'd to pity, or beſtow 
An alms? Dryden's Perfius. 
Images are very ſparingly to be introduced: their 
oper place is in poems and orations, and their uſe 
s to move pity or terror, compaſſion and reſent- 
ment. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
O let thy ſiſter, daughter, handmaid move, 
Or, all thoſe tender names in one, thy love. Pope. 
6. To make angry. 4 
3 From thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your oved prince. Shah. 
7. To put into commotion. 
When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city 
was moved about them. TT Ruth. 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 
| Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. ; Milton, 
9. To conduct regularly in motion. 
| | They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all-cheering 
lamp, : | 


Milton, 


y 2 * 


Turn ſwift their various motions, 
To MovE. v. 2. 


1, To be in a ſtate of changing place; 
not to be at reſt, | 
Whether heav'n move or earth | 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton, 
The ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable ; 
for though it do move in itſelf, it reſts to us who are 
carried with it, Glanville, 
2, To have a particular direction of paſſage. 
l 4 The ſun . 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. 
i 6 : Milton. 
3. To go from one place to another. 
l I look'd toward Biraam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I fay a moving grove, ; akſpeare's Macbeth. 
n the green bank I ſat and liften'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, , 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, 
being literal, makes us conceive that ſpirits move 
up and down, and have their diſtances and intervals 
in God, as bodies have in ſpace. Locke, 
When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of 


body, what is'there that can put a Rop, and ſatisfy | 


the mind, that it is at the end of ſpace, when it is 
fatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locke, 

Any thing that #oves round about in a circle in 
leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move, 


dut ſeems to be a perſect entire circle of that matter. 


Locke, 
The goddeſs moves 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming groves, 
4. To have vital action. a 


la him we live, more, und have our being. AGs. 


Pepe. | 


7. To go forward. 


2. Motion, | 


On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his power. 


| 


ö * 
MOV 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for | 
n. Gene/is, 
5. To walk; to bear the body. 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils, | Dryden's, Aneis. 
6, To march as an army, 


Anon they move | 
In perſect phalanx to the Dorian mood, Milton. 


” 
_— 


Through various hazards and events we move 

To Latium. Dryden's Aneis, } 
8. To change the poſture of the body in 
ceremony, 

When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not 
up, nor moved for him, he was full of indignation. 

Eſther. } 
Moves. z. /. The act of moving, com- 
monly uſed at cheſs, | | 

I ſaw two angels play'd the mate; 
With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, 
'An unſeen hand'makes all their moves, 

Mo'veaBLE. adj. [from move. 

1. Capable of being moved; not fixed ; 
portable ; ſuch as may be carried from 
place to place. 

In the vaſt wilderneſs when the people of God 
had no ſettled habitation, yet a moveable taberna- 
cle they were commanded of God to make. footer. 

- When he made his prayer, he found the boat he 
was in moveable and unbound, the reſt remained 
ſtill faſt. Bacon. 

Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mi- 
neral matter, which is ſubtile, and is 8 | 
moveable more eafily. Nod ward. 

Any who ſees the Teverone muſt conelude it to 
be one of the moſt moveable rivers in the world, 
that it is ſo often ſhifted out of one channel into 
another, Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the moveable feſtivals of the chriſtian church 
are regulated, Holder. \ 

Mo'vsABLEs. 2. /.-[meubles, Fr.] Goods; 
furniture: diſtinguiſhed from real or im- 


moveable poſſeſſions, as lands or houſes. 
We ſeize | 
The plate, coin, reveaues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs d. Shak/. + 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firſt 
You were a moveable. 
— Why, what's a%:cveable ? | 
A join'd ſtool, Sbalſpeare. 
Surveys rich moveablet with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens {till to buy. 
5 Dryden. 
Mo'veaBLENESs, v. / [from moveable.] 


Mobility ; poſlibility to be moved, 


Cowley, 


} 


it may be moved. 
His back-piece is compoſed of eighteen plates 

mc veably joined together by as many intermediate 

{kins, . | Grew. 

Mo'veLzss. adj. Unmoved; not to be put 

out of the place. | 
The lungs, though untouched, will remain move- 

leſs as to any expanſion or contraction of their ſub- 


ſtance, Boyle. | 
The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 
Pape. 


Mo'veMENT. z. J. [mavement, French. 
1. Manner of moving. - 
What farther relieves deſcriptions of battles, is 
the art of introducing pathetick circumſtances about | 
the heroes, which raiſe a different movement in the 
mind, compaſſion and pity. Pope's Eſſay. 
Under workmen are expert enough at making a 
ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly. ignorant 
how to adjult the ſeveral parts, or regulate the move- |þ 
ment, | Swift. 


* 


Could he whoſe laws the rolling planets bind, 
Deſcribe or tix one movement of the miud. £P 


Mo'venT. adj. [movens, Lat.] Moving. 


3. A propoſer. 


{ Movcur, for might, 


| t. A kind of concretion on the top or out- 


| Mo'veABLY. adv, from moveable, So 25 


If it be in ſome part movert, and in fome part 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve live, and ſo no 
radius. Grew's Coſnul, 

Mo'vexT. . /. [movens, Latin. ] That 
which moves another, 


That there is a motion which makes the viciſſi- 
tudes of day and night, ſenſe may atlure us; but 


whether the ſun op earth be the common bent, 


cannot be deter mined but by a further appeal. G/anv, 
Mo'v ER. . { [from muve. | 
0 


1. The perſoh or thing that gives motion, 
O thou eternal mover of the heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakſp, 
The ſtrength of a ſpring were better aſſiſted by 
the labour of ſome intelligent mover, as the hea- 
venly orbs are ſuppoſed to be turned, Wilkins, 
2, Something that moves, or ſtands not ſtill, 
You as the ſoul, as the firſt mover, you 
Vigour and life on ev'ry part beſtow, N aller. 
So orbs from the firſt mover motion take, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Ytyden. 


See here theſe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack'd drachm ;* cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. FShakſpeare. 

If any queſtion be moved concerning the doctrine 
of the church of England expreſſed in the thirty- 
nine articles, give not the leaſt ear to the movers 
thereof, Bacon. 


Mo'vinc. participial adj, [from nove. 
Pathetick ; touching; adapted to affect 
the paſſions, 

Great Jupiter, | 
The moving pray'r of Æacus did grant, 
And into men and women turn'd the ant. Blacker, 


Mo'vincLy, adv, [from mcving.] Pathe- 


tically ; in ſuch a manner as to ſeize the 
paſſions, 


The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pſalms do both more briefly and 
more movingly expreſs, by reaſon of that poetical 
form wherewith they are written. Hovker. 

1 would have had them write more mowingly, 

Shakjpeare, 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, 

I dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk, Addiſon, 
Obſolete, 


MouLD. 2. /. [ moegel, Swedifh, ] 


* 
. 


ſide of things kept motionleſs and damp ; 
now diſcovered by microſcopes to be 
perfect plants. 

All moulds are inceptions of putreſaction, as the 
moulds of pies and fleſh, which moulds turn into 
worms. Bacon, 

Moſs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, 
but may be beiter ſorted as a rudiment of geimina- 
tion. Bacon. 

Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and 
mould, or puuefaction; for all putreſaction, if it 
diſſolve not in are faction, will, in the end, iſſue into 


plants. : Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
The malt made in ſummer is apt to contract mould, 
Mortimer. 


A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in a 
eollege, has contracted a forg of meu/d and tuſt upon 
Lis ſoul, and all his airs have aukwardneſs in them. 

' Wait. 


2. [ mold, Saxon.] Earth; ſoil ; ground in 


which any thing grows, | 
Thofe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or 


hazelly colour are accounted the beſt; next to that 


the dark grey and ruſſet moulds are accounted beit; 
the light and dark aſh-colour are reckoned the 


worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common orheathy_ . 


ground: the clear tawny is by no means to be ap- 
proved, but that of a yellewiſh colour is reckoned 


the worſt of all; this is commonly found in wild agd 


walte parts of the country, aud for the moſt part 
roduces nothing but gots, furz, and fern. All gc 


K 1. after rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, will 


emit a good ſmell ; that being always the beit that 
is neither too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch as will 


eaſily diſſolve 3 of à juſt between ſand 


| And clay. Midler. 
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OD 
Though worms devour me, thoug 
Vet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold. 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the 
_ ſurface of the ground, we call mould. Woudward, 
3. Matter of which any thing is made. 
| When the world began, 
One common maſs compos'd the mould of man. 


Dr 
Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enſeebled all my foul with tender paſſions 
And funk meeven' below my weak ſex. 


4+ [molde, Spaniſh 3 moule, French. ]' The 
matrix in which any thing is caſt, or 
receives its form. 
If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be 


compared, it may be perceived they had all one ori- 


ginal mould. | Hooker. 
A dangerous preſident were left for the caſting of 
prayers into certain poetical moulds. Hooker. 
French churches all caſt according unto that mould 
which Calvin had made. IA Hooker. 


My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mould 


Wherein this trunk was fram'd. Shakſpeare. 
, - You may have fruit in more accurate tigures, ac- 
_ cording as you make the moulds, _ Bacon, 
8 The liquid ore he drain'd * 
Into fit moulds pre par d; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then what mightelſe be wrought 
- Fufile, or grav'n in metal. Milton. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, 
more pure and perfect than the former; as if this 
Was a refiner's fire, to purge out the drofs and coarſe 
parts, and then caſt the maſs again into a new and 


better mould. Burnet. 
Sure our ſouls were near allied, and thine 
Caſt in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 


. Here in fit mox/ds to Indian nations known, 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. 
Mn Eg Blackmore, 
5. Caſt; form. 
, . No mates for you, F 
Ualeſs you were of gentler, milder. mould. Shak/p. 


William earl of Pembroke was a man of another- 


mould and making, being the moſt univerſally be- 

loved of any man of that age; and, having a great 

office, he made the court itſelf better eſteemed, and 

more reverenced in the country. 
Nor virtue, wit, nor deauty, could 

v'nly mould. 

Carew. 


_ f Learn 5 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mou/1, 
Of ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their power, 
« And where their weakneſs. _ Milton. 
So muſt the writer, whoſe productions ſhould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller. 
From their main-top joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their moz/d bring neu ns. 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 7 
Married a laſs of London mould. Prior. 
6. The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. 


wag I Ainſavorth, 
7. It is uſed in a ſenſe a little trained by 
Shakſpeare. V BY 4 
. New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their mor/d, 
But with the of 'of uſe. 
To MovLD. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
contract concreted matter; to gather 
mould. 3 1 
la woods, in waves, in wars ſhe wonts to dwel 
And will be found with peril and with pain; 
Ne can the man that worlds in idle cell 


_  Uato her happy manſion attain. 
There be fo : 


- 


Fairy Queen. 
me houſes wherein ſweet meats will 


relent, and baked meats will mold, more than in 
JJ... HE ELIA Bacon. 


to corrupt by mould... 
41 coarſe, hoary, would:d bread the ſoldiers 
4 N upon 
wo made no better proviſion. | Knoles. 
$ To Mou Lp. v. 4. from the noun.]J _ 
18. To form; a to model. 


7 „„ Ln 


h I turn to mould, 
Sand yr. 


Clarendon. 


their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinand, | 


| 


Addiſon. \ 


2 


"Shaktpeare. | 


* 


mould: 


+ 
MOU . 
: Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak 3 | 
Why this was moulded on a poringer, "I'M 
Shakſpeare, 


A velvet diſh ; fie, fie, tis lewd. 
The king had taken fuch liking of his perſon, 


to mauld him platonically to his own idea. Motion. 
Did 1 requeſt thee, Maker! from my cla 
To mould me man? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He forgeth and mouldeth metals, and builds hou - 
| | * 
By education we may mould the minds and man- 
ners of youth into what ſhape we pleaſe, and give 
them the impreſſions of ſuch habits as ſhall ever af- 
terwards remain. Atterbury. 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of night, 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad. 
A faction in England, under the name of puritan, 
moulded up their new ſchemes of religion with re- 


publican principles in government. Swift. 
For you alone he ſtole 

The fire that forms a manly ſoul ; 

Then, to compleat it ev'ry way, 

He moulded it with female tlay. Swift. 


Fabellus would never learn any moral leſſons till 
they were moulded into the form of ſome fiction or 
fable like thoſe of Aſop, ,, Matis. 
2. To knead; as, to mould bread. 4infav. 
'may be moulded, 
The differences of 
, mouldable and not mouldable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Mo'ulDsR, 2. /. from monld.] He who 
moulds, 5 
To Mo“ uLD ER. v. v. [from mould.] To be 
turned to duſt ; to periſh in duſt; to be 
diminiſhed ; to wear or waſte away. 

If he had ſat till, the enemy's army would have 
mouldered to nothing, and been expoſed to any ad- 
vantage he would take. Clarendon. 

Whatſoe ver moulders, or is waſted away, is car- 

ried into the lower grounds, and nothing brought 
back again. 5 | Burnet. 

Thoſe formed ſtones deſpoiled of their ſhells, and 

- expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in time de- 


found defaced, and broken to pieces. 
To them by ſmiling Jove twas giv'n, 

Great William's glories to recall, 

When ſtatues moulder, and when arches fall. Prior. 


and hearing what was the occaſion of it, he reſolved 
to give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn. Spectater. 
To Mo'ULDER. v. v. {from moulad.] To 
turn to duſt; to crumble. a | 
The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk of the 
mouldered with or rent by an earthquake. 
| 14 Þ M : Addiſen ox Italy. 
Wich nodding arches, broken temples ſpread, 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their deadz 


Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould"ring age, 
Some, hoſtile fury. 


ſtate of being mouldy. 1 

- Fleſh, fiſb, and plants, after a mou/dineſs, rotten- 

neſs, or corrupting, will fall to breed worms. Bacon. 

Mo'uLDinG, 2. / [from mould.) Orna- 

mental cavities in wood or ſtone, 
Hollow mouldings are required in the work. 

| 552-44 ee. 


| Mo'ulnwary. 2. . { molb and peonpan, 


Saxon. This is I believe the proper and 
original name of the h A mould. 
warp is a creature that turnt mould. The 
word is ſtill retained, though ſometimes 


ſmall animal that throws up the earth. 
Above the reach of loathful ſinful luſt, 
| Whoſe baſe effect through cowardly diftruſt - 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 
But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie, Spenſer. 
While they play the mox/dwarps, unſavory damps 
diſtemper their heads with | 


4 Wide > : 


annoyance only for 


N . 
("be 
1 
. 


ls” 
+ 
_ 


* 


that he reſolved to make him a maſter · piece, and. 


Mo'uLDAaBLE, adj, [from mould, ] That 


fall of thoſe rocks when their foundations have been 


pronounced mouldyauarp.] A moe; a” 


the 
. 


Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, 


Mo'urpiness, 2. J. [from monldy.] The | 


urable and not figurable, | 


* Cay, wear, and moulder away, and are frequently | 
Woodward. 


; 


* 


| 


| 


q 
. 
= 


2 


MOU. 


1 gins we betray the vermin of the earth, 


namely, the fichat and the mouldwarp, Malian. 
Mo'uLDY. adj. [from moxld.] Overgrown 
with concretions. 
Is thy name mou/dy ? 
Vea. f | 
—'Tis the more time thou wert us'd. 
—Ha, ha, ha ;-moſt excellent. Things that are 
mouldy lack uſe. Well ſaid, fir John. Shakſpeare, 
The marble looks white, as being expoſed to the 
winds and ſalt 3 that by continually fret- 
ting it preſerve it from that uldy colour which 
others contract. Aqddiſon. 
To MouLT. v. 4. [ nuyten, Dutch.] To 
ſhed or change the feathers; to loſe 


feathers. 
Some birds upon mou/ting turn colour, as Robin. 
red-breaſts, after their mou/ting, grow to be red 


again by degrees. Bacon. 
Time ſhall moult away his wings, 
E''er he ſhall diſcover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a cohſtant lover. 2 Sue kling. 
The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, 


And to the woods in mournful murmur ſings. Garth, 
To Mouncn. Tv. a. | mouch, to eat much. 
To Mauch. Ainſworth. This word 

is retained in Scotland, and denotes the 

obtunded action of toothleſs gums on a 

hard cruſt, or any thing eatable: it ſeems 

to be a corruption of the French word 
manger. Machean.| © 
A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht, Shakſp., 
MounvD. . /: [mundbian, Saxon, to de- 
fend.] Any thing raiſed to fortify or de- 
fend: uſually a bank of earth or ſtone. 
His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ſtreteh themſelves without the utmoſt bound 

Of this great garden, compaſs'd with a mound, 
„ | Fairy Queen, 
I ̃ be ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge — 

The mownd' into ſalt tears. ' Shatſpeare, 

God hath thrown 

That mountain as his garden mound, high rais'd. 
| 11 r Milton. 
Such as broke through all mounds of law, ſuch as 
laughed at the ſword of vengeance which divine juſ- 
tice brandiſhed in their faces. South's Sermons. 
Nor cold ſhall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryd. 
The ftate of Milan is like « vaſt garden ſur- 
rounded by a noble mound-work of rocks and moun- 
tains, | Addiſon. 


To MounD, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fortify with a mound. | | | 
mont, Lat.] 


MOUNT. u. / mont, Fr. 

1. A mountain; a hill. 4 
| Jacob offered a ſacrifice upon the mount. Genefic. 
zhold yon mountain's hoaty beight, 
Made higher with new mounts of ſuow. Dryden, 
2, An artificial hyll raiſed in a 
other place. PS, 
He might ſee what mounts they had in ſhort time 
caſt, and what a number there was of warlike ſol- 
ny: EE | Kxolles. 
3. A publick treaſure; a bank, Obſolete. 
Theſe examples confirmed me in a reſolution to 
ſpend hy time wholly in writing; and to put forth 
that poor talent God hath given me, not to particu- 


* 


lar exchanges, but to banks or aun of perpetuity, 


which will not break. 


To MOUN Fa V. N. 

1. To tiſe on ig o... oe 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her neſt on high? Job. 
I'll ſtrise, with troubl'd thoughts, to take a hap; 
Leſtleaden lumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory, Sbalſ. 


[monter, French. ] 


” 


A baſe ignoble mad, 
That 02's no higher than a bird can ſoat. Shak. 
The fire of trees and houſes moums on high, 


| * And meets half-way new fires that liow'r from (ky. 


2, | PR, ' Cowley, 
If theliturgy ſhould be offered to them, it would 


* 


zealoufy, and as the firſt range of that ladder, 
— — 1 on mouzt over all their cuſtoms. 


Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ſet arg the wing, 


taking every occaſion vf drawing upWard to the ſun; 
not conſidering, that they have no more time al- 
lowed them in their mounting than the fingle revo- 
| Jution of a day; and that when the light goes from 
them, they are of neceſſity to fall. Dryden. 
2. To tower; to be built up to great 
elevation. 
Though his excellency t up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds, yet he ſhall 7575 
b: . vOs 
3. To get on horſeback, 
He cry'd, oh! and mounted, Shak/ſpeare. 
for amount. To attain in value, 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 
Make fair deduCtions, ſee to what they mourn ? 
Pope. 
To MounT, v. 4. 
1. To raiſe aloft; to lift on high. 
The fire that unte the liquor till it runs o'er, 
Seeming to augment, waſtes it. Shakſpeare, 
What power is it which moznrs my love fo high, 
That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye? 
| Shakſpeare. 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no feel- 
ing of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to monte 
herſelf by. 1 Raleigh. 
2. To aſcend; to chmb. 
Shall we unt again the rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? 
Dryden, 


3. To place on horſeback ; to furniſh with 
\ horſes. 


Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Of theſe he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 
To mount the Trojan troop. Dryden. 
Clear reaſon, acting in conjunction with a well- 
diſciplined, but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſeldom 
fail to attain their end: fancy without reaſon, 1s 
like a horſe without a rider; and reaſon without 
fancy is not well mounted. . Grey's Cofmol, 


4. To embelliſh with ornaments, 

5. To. MounT guard. To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt, ' - 

6. To Mounrt @ cannon, © To ſet a piece 
on its wooden frame for the more eaſy 
carriage and management in firing it. 

Mou xTALIN. 2. . [ nontaigne, French. ] 

1. A large hill; a vaſt protuberance of the 
earth, > F 

And by his ſalſe worſhip ſuch pow'r he did gain, 
As kept him o' th' mountain, and us on the plain. 


4 


Raleigh. | 


The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on ground, 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix'd. Mili. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there came, 
So large, it half deſerv'd a moxntain's name 
Dryaen. 


4 


2. Any thing proverbially huge. 
.. | I had been drowned; a death that I abhor; for 
the water ſwells a map, and what ſhould I have 
been; when I had been ſwelled? I ſhould have been 
a mountain of mummy. | Shakſpeare. 
She did corrupt frail nature with, ſome bribe, 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where ſits-deformity to mock my body. Ship. 
Mo'unTain. adj. { montanus, Lat.] Found 
on the mountains; pertaining to the 
mountains; growing on the mountains. 
Now for our mountain ſport, up to yond hill, | 
Your legs are young. Chalſpeare's Cymbeline., 
You may as well forbid the mowntain pines | 
To wag their highitops, and to make no noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'g. 
n Shakſpeare, 
MovnTaine'es, z. /. [from mountain. | 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains, 


— wo 


1 


— 


A few mountaineers may eſcape, to continue 


human race; and yet illiterate tuſticks, as moun- 
Jaineers always arch As Bally. 


Vo. H.-E.. „„ 


: Z 1 


— 


MOU 


Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. Dryd, 
2. A ſavage; a free bootet; a ruſtick. 
Yield, ruſtick mountaineer. Siakſpeare. 
No ſavage, fierce bandit, or mountaineer, | 
Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity, Milton. 
Mo'unNTAINET. z. J. from mountain.) A 
hillock; a ſmall mount. Elegant, but 
not in uſe. 
Her breaſts ſweetly roſe up like two fair moun- 
tainets in the pleaſant vale of Fempe. Sidney. 
Mou NrAINO Us. adj. [from mountain. | 
1, Hilly ; full of mountains, 
The aſcent of the land from the 


f 


from the bottom to the top, are to be computed, 
when you meaſure the height of a mountain, or ef 
a mountainous land, in reſpect of the ſea, Burnet. 
2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky, 
What cuſtom wills in all thing, ſhould we do't, 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt 
For truth to o'erpeer. Shakſpeare, 
On carth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ikies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders riſe ; 
Whoſe tow'ring ſtrength will ne'er ſubmit 
To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit. 
3. Inhabiting mountains. | 
In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the 
remnant which hap to be reſerved are ignorant and 
mountainous people, that can give no account of 
the time paſt, Bacon's Eſſays. 


Armenia is ſo called from the »:ountainouſnels of 
it. 1 | Brerexwood. 


Lat.] A plant. 
Mou N TAIN- ROSE. 2. /. [chamerhododen- 
dron, Lat.] A plant. 


Mou R TAN T. adj. [montant, Fr.] Riſing 
on high. 
Hold up, you ſluts, 
Your aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear, Shakſpeare. 
Mo uvNTEBANEk. 2. /. | mantare in banco, 
Italian. ] 


1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the 


market, and boaſts his infallible remedies 
and cures. 


I bought an union of a mountebark 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, | 
Can ſave the thing from death. , Shakſpeare, 
She, like a mountebank, did wound 
And ftab herſelf with doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 
The ſores of faith are cur'd again. 
But Æſchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, 
Was the firſt mountebank that trod the ſtage. Dryd. 
It looks like a mountebank to boaſt infallible cures. 


Baker, 
2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. 


As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 


, 


And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakſpeare. | 
There are mountebarks, and ſmatterers in ſtate. / 


| , L' Eftrange. : 
Nothing fo impoſſible in nature but mounrebanks 
will undertake. | Arbuthnot. 
Te Mo'unTEBANK, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
To cheat by falſe boaſts or pretences. 
I'll mountebank their loves, 


Cog their hearts from them. .Shakſpeare, 


thing in ſpace. ' Obſolete, _ . 
This ſaid, they goth a fwlong's eee 
Retir'd, their ſteeds to runne an even race, N penſer. 
Mo'unTReR, 2. /. [from my One that 
mounts... - * ren ee ee eee 
Though they to the earth were thrown, 


Yet quickly they regain'd their o wu. 
Such nitableneſs was never ſhown; $a 


% 


; TYTI ri * 111 P 
They wers td galant Som. Drayton. 
wifr, 


” bod * | 


oo 


40 Feu bankers will to heav'n be UH 4 


ſea to the foot of 
the mountains, and the height of the mountains | 


Prior. | 


Mo'UNTAI1N-PARSLEY. z. /. [oregſolinuum, 


Hudibras. 


Mo'uxTENANCE. . /. Amount of a, 


Mo'uxnTAIlNOUSNESS. . . | from morn. * 
tainous.] State of being full of mountains. 


Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mowntebanks, qt 


2% Cauſing ſorrow. 
20 4 „ll * . A4 
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Mo'unTry. 1. I. [montie, Fr.] The riſe of 


a hawk. | | 
The ſport which Baſilius would ſhew to Tel- 
mane, was the monty at a heron, which getting up 
on his waggling wings with pain, as though the air 
next to the earth were not fit to fly through, now 
diminiſhed the tight of himſelf, Sidney. 
To Movn. wv. z. | munnan, Saxon. | 
1, To grieve; to be ſorrowful. 
Abraham came to #10wrn tor Sarah, and to weep. 
Genefis. 
My vineyard being deſolate, mournerh unto me. 
| Jeremiah, 
They made an appointment to mourn with him, 
and to comfort him: Jos. 
They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and 
mourn at the abſence hereof; Bacon. 
| Next came one : 
Who morrn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
' Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off. 
Milton, 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow, | 
We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood I 
Shakſpeare, 
Friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps then »r2wry a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the publick-ſhow. Pope, 
3. To preſerve appearance of prief, 
Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on monrr- 


ing apparel. 2 Samuel, 
Publiſh it that ſhe is dead; | 

Maintain a mourning oſtentation, | 

Hang mourntul epitaphs, Shakſprare, 


To MouURN. v. a. 


1. To grieve for; to lament, 
A. flood thee alſo drown'd, 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons; till gently rear'd 
By th” angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodſt at laſt, 
Though comfortleſs, as when a father moxrns 
His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once. Milton. 
The muſe that mourns him now his happy 
triumph ſung. Dryden. 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs, Addiſon, 
2, To utter in a ſorrowful manner, 
The love lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong maurneth well. Milton, 


Mourne. z. / [morne, Fr.] The round 
end of a ſtaff; the part of a lance to 


which the ſteel part is fixed, or where it 
is taken off. 


He carried his lances, which though ſtrong to give 
a lancely blow indeed, yet ſo were they coloured with 
hooks near the mourne, that they prettily repreſeated 
ſheep hooks, | Sidney. 
' Mo'uRNEeR. 2. J. [from urn.] 


1. One that mourns; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen muſt die at Pomfret. 
Indeed I am no mourner for that news, E. 
Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries. Sh. 

To cure thy woe, ſhe ſhews thy fame; 
Leſt the great mourner ſhould forget 

That all the race whence Orange came, 
Made virtue triumph over fate, 

From noiſe and riot he devoutly kept, 
Sigh'd wich the ſick, and with the mourner wept. 
: | 2 Harte, 
2. One who follows a funeral in black., 
A woman that had two daughters buried one, and 
mcurners were, provided to attend the funeral, 
| 1 LHrangf. 

He lives to be chief mourner for his ſon; | 

Before his face his wiſe and brother burn, Dryder, 
3. Something uſed at funerals, * 

The mourner eugh and builder oak were therg. 

* 1 enn 0 1 Dryden, 


1 


Prior, 


| Molvaxy vr. aj, [marr and full.) 5,14 


1, Having the appearance of ſorrow. 
No funeral rites, nor man in mouri ful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shatſpeare. 
The winds within the quiv'ring branches play'd, 
And dancing trees à moniriful muſick made. 
1 123 , nenen * Dry 
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, Upon his tomb, 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; | 
The treach'rous manner of his mournful death. 
| Shakſpeare, 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow, 
3. The mournful fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, 
Wich fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall vifit her diſtionguiſh'd urn. Prior. 
4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of * 


No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakſp. 
On your family's old monument | 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakſpeare, 


Mo'uRNTULII. adv. [from mournful. 
Sorrowfully ; with ſorrow. 

heat the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully., Shak. 
Mo'usNFULNESS. 2. J. [from mournful, ] 
1. Sorrow ; grief, | 
2. Show of grief; appearance of ſorrow. 
Mo'urniNG. z. / from mourn. ] 
1. Lamentation ; ſorrow, 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe days? 
| the beginning of ſorrows and great mournings. 

2 Eſaras. 

2. The dreſs of ſorrow, 

They 38 the maſtex-ſtreet the corps con- 


| ve 

The 4 8 their tops with black were ſpread, 
And ev'n the pavements were with — hid. 
ryden. 
| Mo'urNnINGLY. adv. [from mourning. 

With the appearance of ſorrowing. 
The king ſpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
ingly. | | Shakſpeare, 
MovsE. plural nice. 1. /. muy, Saxon} 
mus, Latin, ] The ſmalleſt of all beaſts ; 
a little animal haunting houſes and corn- 


fields, deſtroyed by cats, 
The eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 
Comes ſneaking, and fo ſucks her princely eggs; 
Playing the mox/e in abſence of the cat. akſp. 
Wheie mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. Dryd. 
This ſtructure of hair I have obſerved in the hair 
of cats, rats, and mice, Derbam. 
'To Mobs. v. 2. from the noun. ] 
1. To catch mice. 
A falcon tow' ring, in his pride of place 


Was by a mowing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. Shak. | 


2. I ſuppoſe it means, in the following pal- 
ſage, ſly; inſidious, or predatory ; rapa- 
cious; intereſted, | 


A whole aſſembly of moufing ſaints, under the 
meſk of zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms 


in blood. Eftrange. 
Mavse-8AR. 2. J. | z:yo/otis, Lat.] A 11 
| | | iller. 


Movu$SEHUNT. . /. [moxſe and Hunt. 

Mouſer; one that hunts mice. | 
You have been a mouſe-buxt in your time, 

But 1 will watch you. F " Shakſpeare. 

 MowvssE-HOLE. x. /+ Lange and bole. | 

Small hole; hole at which a mouſe only 
may run in. Mw. 

He puts the. prophets in a mouſe - Bole: the laſt 

man ever ſpeaks the beft reaſon. Dryden and Lee. 

le can creep in at a wouſe-bole, but he ſoon - 

gros too big ever to get out again. Stilling feet. 

'Mo'user, 2. % [from mouſe. ] One that 
catches mice. N Tap 

Puſs,. a madam, will be a mauer tit}. L'Eftra. 

| When you he fowl in the larder, leave vos. | 

open, in pity to the cat, if . 


| Mo'vsz vat. 1. f. [myoſura.] A Tor "1 


Mo'Usg-TRAP, 2. /. | mouſe and trap.] A 
ſnare or gin in which mice are taken. 
Many analogical motions in animals, I have rea- 
fon to conclude, ia their principle, are not fimply 
mechanical, although a motſe- trap, or Architas" 
dove, moved mechanically. Hale 


fſiſted with a foul. 


NM OU 
MOUTH. . / [ mu, Saxon. ] : 
1. 'The aperture in the head of any animal | 


at which the food is received, 
| The dove came in; and lo, in her month was an 


olive leaf. Geneſis. 
There can be no reaſon given, why a viſage ſome- 
what longer, or a wider month, could not have con- 


2. The opening ; that at which any thing 
enters; the entrance; the part of a veſſel 
by which it is filled and emptied. 


He came and lay at the mouth of the haven, 
daring them to fight. Frolles, 


water, and turn the moutb of aglaſs over the candle, 
and it will make the water riſe. Bacon. 
The mouth is low and narrow; but, after having 
entered pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf in an 
oval figure. Addiſon. 
The navigation of the Arabick gulf being more 


Ptolemy built Berenice at the entry of the gulf. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. 
Riotous madneſs, | 
To be entangled with theſe mouib- made vows, 
Which break themſelves in ſwearing. Shalſpeare. 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mozrb 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Not worſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. S5akſpeare. 
Call the damſel, and inquire at her mouth. Gen. 
Every body's mcxt4 will be full on it for the firſt 
four days, and in four more the ſtory will talk itſelf 
aſleep, L' Eftrange. 


nity, we think we have a poſitive idea of it. Locke. 
| here is a certain ſentence got into every man's 
mouth, that God accepts the will for the deed. South. 


orator, In burleſque language. 
Every coffee - houſe has ſome particular ſtateſman 
belonging to it, who is the mouth of the ſtreet where 


he lives. ED Addiſon. 
5. Cry; voice. 14.21 
| Coward dogs ' 
Moft ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to 
threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakſpeare. 
The boar 


Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide, 

All ſpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryd. 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 

With all the webs of Rome to ſecond thee. Adaiſ. 

6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face, in 

this ſenſe, is ſaid to make months. 
Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 

Make months upon me when I turn my back. 


out the tongue ? Iſaiah. 
or ow making moxths turns to account in War- 
wickſhire more than any other parts of England, I 
cannot comprehend. Addiſon. 


in the countenance. | | 

But, upon bringing the net afhore, it proved to 
be only one great ſtone, and a few little fiſnes: upon 

this diſappoiatmeat they were down in the mouth. 


To Mourk. v. », from the noun.] To 
ſpeak big ; to ſpea 
voice; to vociferate. 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth: 
I'll rant as well as thou. 
When Progne's or Thyeſtes' feaſt they write, 
And for the mouthing actor verſe indite z 
Thou neither like abetlows ſwell'f thy, face, 
Nor can't thou ftrain thy throat. 
I'll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 


Ta MovTH, v. 2. | 


Madam's ora Made may tn Fr 


a 


— 


, toll. in the mouth with tumult. 


Lacke. | 


Set a candle lighted in the battom of a baſon of 


dangerous toward the bottom than the mouth, 


Having frequently in our mouths the name eter- 


4. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician ; the principal 


+ 
4 


Sbalſpeare. 
Againſt whom make ye a wide mbutb, and draw | 


Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſhill, 


7. Down in the Mou Tr, Dejected; clouded. 


L' Eftrange. 


in a ſtrong and loud |. 


Shakſpeare. | 


Dryden. 


MOW 


the tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the 
town crier had ſpoke my lines. bakſpeare, 
Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and 
more, 5 


Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver'd o'er, 
| Dryden, 
2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the 


mouth. 


| Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean, 
And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tier, 
Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel, 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth,. his phangs ; 
And now he feaſts moutbing the fleſh of men. 


Shakſpeare, 


3. To ſeize in the mouth, 


He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of 
his jaw; firſt mouib'd to be laſt ſwallow'd, Shakſp, 
Lucilius never fear'd the times; 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught, 


5. Dryden. 
4. To form by the mouth. 


In regard the cub comes forth involved in the 
chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the forma. 
tion, and which the dam doth after tear aſunder; 
the beholder at firſt ſight imputes the enſuing form to 
the mouthing of the dam, Brown, 


Mo'uTHED. adj. [from mouth. ] 
1. Furniſhed with a mouth. 

One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, 
Or well mouth d Booth with emphaſis proclaims. 

. Pope, 

2. In compoſition, foul montbed or contu 

melious; mealy -outhed or baſhful; and 

a hard monthed horſe, or a horſe not 
obedient to the bit. 


Mo'uTH-FRIEND. . /. [mouth and friend.] 
One who profeſſes friendſhip without in- 
tending it. 

May you a better feaſt never behold, 


You knot of mouth-friends : ſmoke and luke warm 
water 


Is your perſection. ess Sbalſpeare. 
Mo'uUTHFUL, 2. /. [mouth and full. 
1. What the mouth contains at once. 
2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 

A gaat going out for a mouthful of freſh graſs, 
charged her kid not to open the door till ſhe came 
back.  Eftrange, 

You to your own Aquinum ſhall zepair, 
To take a nou/hful of ſweet country air. Dryden. 


Mo'vTH-HoNOUR. z. /. month and honeur.| 
Civility outwardly expreſſed without. 
DERRY. „„ 


Honour,. love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Curſes not loud hut deep, mouth-bonour, breath. 
| EF 2 Shakſprare, 
Mo'uTHLess, adj, [from month. } Being 

Without a mouth. 

Mow. 2. f. mope, Saxon, a. heap.] A lcft 
or chamber where hay or corn is laid 
up: hay in eu, is hay laid up in a 


— 


* 


| houſe; hay in ric, is hay heaped toge- 


ther in a field. 

| Learn ſkilfullis how. 

Each grain for to laie by itſelf. on a-mow. Tier. 
Where'er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, 

Woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paffion knew. 


* 


- Ga 0 

Beans when moiſt give in the . Alien, 

To Mow. v. u. from the noun.] To put 
in a mow. N 


To Mow. v. a, ptet. mouved;; part. mowy. 
| {mapan,. Saxon. Mow the nonn, and 
moo the verb, meaning to put in a mow, 


And mouth at Cæſar till I ſbake the ſenate. Addiſon, I 


1. To utter with a voice affectedly big; to |. 


I. - Was nought but brakes and 
| Speak the ſpeech as I neunen it, trippingly on as 


is 8 as nanu; mow to cut, 2s 
mo. | ; 
"Fo Te cut with a fithe, . | 
all the ſeed that in my youth was ſowne,. 
— — 


7. 


MUC 


* ; The care you have 
To mow don thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praiſe. Shakſpeare. 
Forth he goes, 


'Le to a harveſt man, that's taſk*d to mow 
67 al, or loſe his hire. Shakſpeare, 
It was the latter growth after the king's mowings. 
E224 Amos. 
Whatever 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſſ Ao 

| ton, 

Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. 
Evelyn. 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 

He will ou down all before him, and leave his 
paſſage poll'd. Shakſpeare, 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down. Shakſpeare, 

Thou and I, marching before our troops, 

May taſte fate to em; moto 'em out a paſſage, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field. ' Dryden. 

Stands o'er the proltrate wretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 

Mows off his head. Dryden. 
To Mow. v. u. To gather the harveſt, 
Gold, though the heavieſt meta), hither ſwims : 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mow, 
We plough the deep, and reap what others ſow. 
| Walter. 
Mow. v. /. [probably corrupted from mouth; 
mou“, Fr. | Wry mouth; diſtorted face. 
This word 1s now out of uſe, but retained 
in Scotland. 

The very abjects came together againſt me una- 

_ wares, making mots at me. Pal ns, 
Apes and monkeys, 

»Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 

Contemn with orus the other. Shakſpeare. 

Thoſe that would make mowes at him while my 
father lived, give twenty ducats apiece for his picture 
in little. Shakſpeare, 

To Mow. wv.#. [from the noun.} To 
make mouths ; to diſtort the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up ſome new mow- 
ing with the mouth, ſome wrenching with the 
ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new oath, that will run round 
in the mouth, Aſcham, 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me; 
Sometimes like apes that to and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. 


To Mo'wBuRN. v. z. [mew and barn.) 
To ferment and heat in the mow for 
want of being dry, 

Houſe it not green, leſt it mowburn, Mortimer. 

Mo'wes, x. J. [from mow ; ſounded as 
meer.] One who cuts with a ſithe. 

Set mowers a mowing, where meadow is = 


Her. 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like the mower's ſwath. 


Shakſpeare. 
All elſe cut off {he 


As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thiſtles. Ben Fonſon, 
Mowers and reapers, who ſpend the molt part of 
the hot ſummer days expoſed to the ſun, have the 
ſkin of their hands of a darker colour than before. 
; Boyle. 
Mo'xa. 2. . An Indian moſs, uſed in the 
cure of the gout, by burning it oathe part 


aggrieved, Temple. 


MorLE. z. /. A mule; an animal genera- 
ted between the horſe and the aſs, 


Ordinary huſbandmen ſhould quit breeding of 
horſes, and betake themſelves to moyles ; a beaſt 
which will fare hardly, live very long, draw indiffer- 


ently well, carry gieat burthens, and hath alſo a pace 
ſwift and eaſy enough. Carew. 


Twould tempt a nie to fury, May. 
Muck. adj. [mycker, Swediſh 3 mucho, 


N e 
1. Large in N. long in time: op- 
poſed to little. 

Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out, and ſhalt gather 


Shakſpeare, 


but litde in; for the locuſt ſhall conſume it. Deut. 


M UC 


Im well ſerved, to take fo much pains for one 


reſolved to make _ with himſelf. L' Eftrange. 
You were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, and got off 
with much ado, wift. 


2. Many in number: oppoſed to feav, 
Let us know 
If *twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, - 
And carry back to Sicily mach tall youth, 
That elſe muſt periſh here. Shakſpeare. 


Mock. adv, 


1, In a great degree; by far: before ſome 
word of compariſon. 
Iſaac, thou art much mightier than we. Cengſis. 
Excellent ſpeech becometh not a fool, much leſs 
do lying lips a prince. Proverbs. 
We have had fathers of our fleſh which corrected 
us, and we gave them reverence ; ſhall we not much 
rather be in ſubjection unto the Father of ſpirits, and 
live ? Hebrews. 
If they eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpoke on 
earth, much more ſhall not we eſcape, if we turn 
away from him that ſpeaketh from heaven. Hebrews. 
Full of doubt I and, 
Whether I ſhould repent me now of ſin 
By me done or occaſioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof ſhall 
ſpring. Milton, 
Patron or intereeſſor none appear'd, 
Much leſs that durſt upon his owa head draw 
The deadly forfeiture, Milton. 
2. To a certain degree, 


He charged them that they ſhould tell no man : 
but the more he charged them, ſo much the more a 
great deal they publiſhed it. Mark. 

There is, ſaid Michael, if thou well obſerve, 
The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught. 

Bilton, 
3. To a great degree, 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 

Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 

Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 

So ſpake, ſo wilh'd much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subſcrib'd not. Milton, 
Somewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear, 

Yet not ſo much but that I noted well 

Who did the moſt in ſong and dance excel. Dryden. 
To thee thy much-afflited mother flies, 


And on thy ſuecour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 
Your much-loy'd fleet ſhall ſoon 
Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden. 


If his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules 
for health, he is not like to be much followed. Baker. 


Oh much experienc'd man ! Pope. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much afflicted, much enduring man, Pope. 


4. Often, or long. 
You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, 
Think mach, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking, ſigh. Dry. 
Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, 
As much recorded, and as often ſung. Gragvil/le, 
5. Nearly. 
All left the world much as they found it, ever un- 
quiet, ſubject to changes and revolutions, Temple, 
Much. »./. | | 
1. A great deal; multitude in number; 
abundance in quantity; oppoſed to a 
f tit le, 
They gathered againſt Moſes and Aaron, and ſaid, | 
Ye take too much upon you. Numbers, 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryden. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecænas, but 


little of his libera'ity, Dryden. 
The fate of love is ſuch, 
That {till it ſees too little or too much. Dryden. 


Much ſuff ring heroes next their honours claim; 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame, | 
Fair virtue's ſilent train. Pope. 

2. More than enough; a heavy ſervice or 
burden. 

Thou think'ſt it much to tread the #oze 
Of the ſalt deep. Shakſpeare, 


He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milt. | 


This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it cb a man ſhould die for love, 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. Dryd, 


3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree, 


| _ influence. 


MU c 


The waters covered the chariots and horſemen; 


there remained not ſo ch as one. Exodus. 
We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou 
ſhalt need. 2 Chronicles. 
The matter of the univerſe was created before the 
flood; and if any more was created, then there muſt 
be as much annihilated to make room i for it. Barxet. 
Who is there of whom we can with any rational 
aſſurance, or perhaps ſo uch as likelihood, "affirm, 
here is a man — 1 nature is renewed, whoſe heart 
is changed, a : Scuth, 
4. An uncommon thing; ſomething ſtrange. 
It was much that one that was ſo great a lover of 
peace ſhould be happy in war. Bacon. 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
ſhould not find out the way of writing all that long 
duration which had paſt before that time. T7 fſon. 
5. To make Much of, To treat with re- 
gard; to fondle; to pamper. 
Though he knew his diſcourſe was to entertain 
him from a more ſtreight parley, yet he durſt not 
but kiſs his rod, and gladly make much of that enter- 
tainment which ſhe allotted unto him. Sidney. 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſud- 
denly falls to take a pride in making much of them, 
extolling them with infinite praiſes. — Sidney. 
When thou cameſt firſt, 
Thou ſtroaked'ſt, and mad't mxch of me; and 


would'ſt give me 
Water with berries in't. Shakſpeare. 


Mock at one, Nearly of equal value; of 


hen prayers are vain as curſes, much at one 

In a ſlave's mouth, againſt a monarch's pow'r. Dry. 

Mu'cyuwHAT, adv, [nuch and what.] 
Nearly. 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of 
man to the fancy of another, it is there received ; 
aud the ſame kind of ſtrings being moved, and much- 
what after the ſame manner as in the firſt imaginant. 

Glanvilte, 

The bigneſs of her body and bill, as likewiſe the 
form of them, is muchwhat as follows. More. 

If we will diſbelieve every thing, becauſe we can- 
not know all things, we ſhall do mzchwhat as wiſely 
as he who would not uſe his legs becauſe he had no 
wings to fly. Locke. 

Unleſs he can prove cælibatum a man or a woman, 
this Latin will be muchrubat the ſame with a ſole- 
ciſm. p : ere 

Muc is often uſed in a kind of compoſi- 
tion with participles both active and paſ- 

| five; when it is joined with a paſſive, as 
much lowed, it ſeems to be an adverb; 
when it is joined with an active, as much 
enduring, it may be more properly conſi- 
dered as a noun. 


Mu'CHEL. adj. for muckle or mickle, [my- 
cel, Sax. ] Much. 
He had in arms abroad won mucbel fame, 
And fill'd far lands with glory of his inight. Spenſer, 
MU'CID. adj. [mucidus, Lat, mucre, Fr.] 
Slimy; muſty. 
Mu'cipNess. 2. J. [from mucid.] Slimi- 
neſs ; muſtineſ:, Ainſworth, 
MU'CILAGE. . /. [mucilage, Fr.] A 
ſlimy or viſcous maſs ; a body with moiſ- 
ture ſufficient to hold it together. 
Diſſolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet 
almonds, do commingle, the oil remaining on the 
= till they be ſtirred, and make the mucilage ſomo- 
what more liquid. Bacon, * 
Your alaternus ſced move with a broom, that the 
, ſeeds clog not together, unleſs you will ſeparate it 
from the mucilage, for then you muſt a little bruiſe 
it wet, Evelyn. 
Both the ingredients improve one another; tor the 
mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the 
oil preterves the muci/age from inſpiſſation. Ray. 
My'citacinovus. adj. [ mucilugineux, Fr. 
from mucilage.) dlimy; viicous ; ſoft 
with ſome degree of tenacity. | 
There is a twotold Jiquor prepared for the inunc- 
tion and lubrification of the heady or endy of 'tho 
of 
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MUC 


bones f an oily one, furniſhed by the marrow : and a 
mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain glandules ſeated in 
the articulations. | Ray. 

I There is a ſort of magnetiſm in all, not mucilagi- 

nous but reſinous gums, even in common roſin. 

| Grew, 
Mvc1ra'cinovs glands. 6 70 
Mucilaginous glands ate of two ſorts: ſome are 
|» ſmall, and in a manner milliary glands; the other 


| ſort are conglomerated, or many glandules collected 


and planted one upon another. Quincy. 


UCILA'GINOUSNESS. 2. /. [from muci-. 


laginous.) Slimi eſs ; viſcolity, 
Muck. 7. J. [meox, Sax. myer, Iflandick. ] 
1. Dung for manure of grounds. 3 
Hale out thy uche, and plow out thy ground. 
Tuſſer. 
It is uſual to help the ground with muck, and like- 
wiſe to recomfort with mucſ put to the roots; but to 
water it with much water, which is like to be more 
forcible, is not practiſde. Bac un. 
The ſwine may ſee the 25 which yet he values 
but with the ordinary mucł. Glanville. 
There are, who - 
© Rich foreign meld, on their ill-natur'd land 
: Induce laborious, and with fat'ning muck 
Beſmear the roots, 0 Philips. 
Morning inſects that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. Pepe. 
2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy, 
| Reward of worldly uc doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit 
That joys for crowns. : Fairy Queen. 
3. Jo run a Mvucx, ſignifies, I know not 
from what derivation, to run madly and 


attack all that we meet, 
Frontleſs and ſatire- proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Or yden. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 
Jo run a muck, and tilt at all I meet, Pope. 


To Mock. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
manure with muck; to dung. 
Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and mwcke 
Would now be twifallowed. Tufſer. 


Mvu'ckeNnNDER. 2. /. | mouchoir, Fr. moca- 
dero, Spaniſh ; nuccinium, low Lat.] A 
handkerchief, 

For thy dull fancy a muckender is fit, 

To wipe the ſlabberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dor ſet. 

To Mu'cxtR. v. a. [from muct.] To 
ſcramble for money ; to hoard up; to get 
or ſave meanly: a word uſed by Chaucer, 

_ "and ſtill retained in converſation, 

Mvu'cxzrtR. 2. / [from mucker.] One 

that muckers. 

Mu'cXHILL. 2. /. [muck and Hill.] A 
dunghill, 

Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, 
ſeeing a crow-ſcrat upon the muck-bi/), returned in 
all haſte, taking it for an ill Ggn his money was 
digged up. Burton. 

Mvu'ckxiness, 2. /. [from mucky.] Naſti- 

neſs; filth. © | 

Muvu'cxLe. adj. [mycel, Sax. ] Much. 

Mu'cxsw8AT. 2. /. | muck and ſabeat : in 
this low word, zuck ſignifies wet, moiſt.] 
Profuſe ſweat, 

Mu'cxworM. . /. [mack and worm.] 

1. A worm that lives in dung, 

2. A miſer; a curmudgeon, 

Worms ſuit all conditions; 


Miſers are muckworms, ſilk worms beaus, | 
And death-watches phyſicians, Swift. 
Mv'cxr. adj. [from muck. ] Naſty ; filthy, 
Mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys, 
a | Fairy Queen, 
Mv'cous, adj. [mucoſus, Lat.) Slimy; 
viſcous n+ 
The ſalamander being cold in the fourth, and moiſt 
in the third degree, and having alſo a n-«cous humi- 
dity above and under the (kin, may a while endure 
the flame. Brown. 


L 


> MYD 
About theſe the nerves and other veſſels make a 


fine web, covered over with a mucozs ſubſtance, to 
moiſten theſe papillæ pyramidales. Cheyne. 


"Mvu'covsntss, 2. /. [from mucons.] Slime; 


viſcoſity. I $14.00 1 | 
MU'CRO. 2. /. [Latin.] A point. 

The mucro, or point of the heart inclineth unto 
the left, by this poſition it giving way unto the aſ- 
cenſion of the midriff, | Brown. 

Mvu'croNAaTED. adj. [mucro, Lat.] Nar- 
rowed to a ſharp point.. 4 

Gems are here ſhot into cubes conſiſting of ſix 

ſides, and mucronated or terminating in a point. 
oodward. 
Mvu'cvurenT. adj. [from mucus, Latin.] 
Viſcous; ſlimy. | Dit. 
MU'CUS. 1. J. [Lat.] It is more properly 
uſed for that which flows from the Ben. 
lary proceſſes through the os cibriforme 
into the noſtrils; but it is alſo uſed for 
any ſlimy liquor or moiſture, as that 
which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief paſſages in the body ; 
and it is ſeparated by the mucilaginous 
lands. : | Juicy. 

In the action of chewing, the mucut mixeth. with 
the aliment: the mucxs is an humour different from 
the ſpittle, and the great quantity of air which it 
contains helps to diſſolve the aliment. Arbuthnor. 

MUD. . /. {[medger, Dutch. ] Ihe ſlime 
and uliginous matter at the bottom of 
ſtill water, 

The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 

As | am clear from treaſon, | Skakſpeare. 

Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preſerve 
itſelf, FM h Bacon, 

The channel was dried up, and the fiſh left dead 
and ſtinkiug in the ll. L' Eftrange. 

The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 
1 ſo as to leave vac ant interſtices, which will 

e again filled up by particles carried on by the ſuc- 
ceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the current, 
which muſt be reduced to that figure which gives 
leaſt reſiſtance to the current. Arbuthnot. 

A fountain in a darkſome wood, 

Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing mud. Addi/. 
To Mu. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To bury in the ſlime or mud, 

I wih _. 

Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 

Where my ſon lies. Shakſpeare. 
2. 'T'o make turbid ; to pollute with dirt; 

to daſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up 

the ſediment, _ | 

I ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been al- 
ready mudded by ſo many contentious enquiries. 

__ . Glanville. 
Mvu'oppi1Ly. adv, [from mxddy.] Turbidly; 
with foul mixture. N 


Lucilius writ not only looſely and uddily, with 
little art, and much leſs care, but allo in a time 


which was not yet ſufficiently purged trom barbariſm. 


| | | Dryden. 
Mu/ppiNess, z. /. [from muddy.] Tur- 
bidneſs; foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs, 
or ſediment. | 
Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber: the ſeaſon of the year, the muddineſi of the 
ſtream, with the many green trees hanging over it, put 
me in mind of the delightful image that Virgil has 
given when ZEneas took the firſt view of it. Addiſon. 
Turn the bottle upſide down; by this means you 
will not loſe one drop, and the froth will couceal the 
muddineſs.” Swift. 
To Mu'ppLE. v. 4. [from mud.] | 
1. To make turbid z to foul; tb make 
muddy. 
The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to dle 
the water and ſpoil the drink. JL" Eftrange. 
Yet let the goddeſs ſmile or frown, 


Bread we ball ear, or white or brown; 


And in a cottage, or a court, 


Drink fine champagne, or mudd/*d port. Prior. 


MU D 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupiſy. 


1 was for five years often drunk, always nuddled; 
they carried me from tavern to tavern. Abuthngr, 
3 ſeems to have had his brains ſo mudd!:g 
and confounded, that he ſcarce ever kept in the richt 
way, though the main maxim of his philoſophy was 
to truſt to his ſenſes, and follow his noſe. Bentley, 


Moo px. adj. | from mud. 
1. Turbid; foul with mud, 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, il|-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty, Shakf, 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the poor wretch trom her melodious lay 
To muddy death. Shakſpeare, 
Carry it among the whitſters in Datchet mead, 
and there empty it in the muddy ditch cloſe by the 
Thames. S$hakſpeare, 
Who can a pure and cryſtal current bring 
From ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring z Sands, 
I ſtrove in vain th? infected blood to cure, 
Streams will run muddy where the ſprings impure, 
: Roſcommon, 
Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. Dryd. 
Out of the true fountains of ic:ence painters and 
ſtatuaries are bound to draw, without amuſing theme 
ſelves with dipping in ſtreams which are often muddy, 
at leaſt troubled ; I mean the manner of their maſ- 
ters after whom they creep. Dryden, 
2. Impure ; dark; groſs, 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds; 
But whilſt this muddy veiture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakſp, 
It you chuſe, for the compokition of ſuch omt- 
ment, ſuch ingredients as do make the ſpirits a little 
more groſs or muddy, thereby the imagination will 
fix the better. Bacon. 
3. Soiled with mud. | 
His paſſengers 
Expos'd in muddy weeds, upon the miry ſhore, Dry, 
4. Dark; not bright. 
The black 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, j 
Leaving the fiery red behind, : 
And miggles in her muddy cheeks, Suit. 
5. Cloudy iu mind; dull. | 
Do'ſt think 1 am fo muddy, fo unſettled, 
To appoint myſelf in this m—_—  Shakſpeare, 
et I, 
A dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, 
Andcan ſay nothing. Shakſpeare, 


To Mvu'opy. v. a. | from mud.] To make 


muddy; to cloud; todiiturb, 
The people muddied 

Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts and 
whiſpers. Shakſpeare. 
\ Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on 
the head; or with a fever, like tire in a ftrong-wa- 
ter-ſhop, burns him down to the ground, or it it 
flames not out, charks him to a coal; uddies the 
beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter and froth high. 
12 Grew, 
Mu'psUCKER, 2. /. [mud and ſuck.) A 

ſeafow], DE 

In all water-fow], their legs and feet correſpond 
to that way of life; and in mudjuckers, two of the 
toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not eaſily 
fink. Derham. 

Mupwa'LL. 2. /. {mud and wall. | 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throw. 
ing up mud and ſuffering it to dry. 

If conſcience contract ruſt or forl, a man may as 
well expect to ſee his fice in a muduall, as that 
ſuch a conſcience ſhould give him a true report of 
his condition. South. 


2. [ apiaſter.] A bird ſo called. Ain/w. 


Mu bw ALLIED. adj, [mud and wall.) 
Having a mudwall. 
As folks from ud uud tenement 
Bring landlords pe pper- corn for tent; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hen, 


To thole might better ſpate them ten. Pries. 
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MUG 


to change feathers. 


for the hands in winter. 
Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, 


This is a gantlet, that a muff. Clequeland. 
What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 
Not fan, not muff. | Suckling, 


The lady of the ſpotted mf” began. Dryden. 
A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's 
nuff, ſays he ſtands upon ſomething, he Knows not 
what. Locke. 


To Mu'eFLE. v. a. [from moufle, Fr. a 


winter glove, ] 


1. To cover from the weather. 


His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 


His ruins prove him a religious houſe. Citeaveland. 


You mult be muffied up like ladies, Dryden. 
The face lies muffed up within the garmgne. 
Addiſon. 


Balbutius mzffled in his ſable cloke, 
Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. Toung. 


2. To blindfold, 


Alas that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. Shakſp. 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muffied. Shakſpeare, 
Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this lower 
region, muffled up in miſts and darkneſs. Glanville. 
Loſs ot light is the miſery of lite, and uſually the 
forerunner of death: when the maleſactor comes 
once to be myfled, and the fatal cloth drawn over 


His eyes, we know that he is not far from his execu- 


tion. South, 
Bright Lucifer : 

That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd with tears; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 
One muffled up in the infallibility of his ſe, will 

not enter into debate with a perſon that will queſtion 

any of thoſe things which to him are ſacred. Locle. 


3. To conceal; to involve, 


This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a perſona- 
tion that ever was: although the king's manner of 
ſhewing things by pieces, and by dark lights, hath 
ſo muffled it, that it hath left it almoſt as a myſtery. 

Bacon, 

No mufiing clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can | 


From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys. 


The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 


The walks of fied gods. Dryden. 
They were in tormer ages muffied up in darkneſs 
and ſuperſtition. Arbutbnot. 


To Mu'rFLe, v. . [naffelen, mafßelen, 
Dutch.] To ſpeak inwardly ; to ſpeak 


without clear and diſtinct articulation. 
The freedom or apertneſs and vigour of pronoun- 
eing, as in the Bocca Romana, and giving fomewhat 
more of aſpiration; and the cloſeneſs and muffling, 
and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render the ſound of ſpeech 


different. : Holder. 
Mou'seL es, . /. from me.] 


1. A cover for the face. 


Fortune is painted with a tier be fore her eyes, 
to ſignify to you that fortune is blind. Shakſpeare. 
Mr. . found out the beſt expedients for 
reventing immediate ſuffocation from tainted air, 
y breathing through mufflers, which imbibe theſe 


vapours. Arbuthnot. 
2. Apart of a woman's dreſs by which the 


face was covered. 


There is no woman's gown big enough for him ; 


etherwiſe he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a 


handkerchief, and ſo eſcape. Shakſpeare. 
The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, 
chains, bracelets, and mufflers. Iſaiah. 


Mv'rT1. z. / [a Turkiſh word.] The 


high prieſt of the Mahometans. 


MUG, ». / [Skinner derives it from mæugl, 


Welſh, warm.] A cup to drink in, 
Ah Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay fo long? 


T,'Mvus. v. a. [maer, Fr.] To moult; 


„ 


The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous ' 


. tirong, Gay. 


Mov'cev. [ adi. [corrupted from mucky, 


or damp.) Moiſt; damp; 
mouldy, 


Murr. n. . (muff, Swediſh, ] A ſoft cover | 


—_— 
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MUL. 


Cover with mugg y ſtraw to keep it moiſt. Mort. 
Mu'cHouss, z. J. [mug and horſe. } An 
alehouſe; a low houſe of entertainment. 
Our ſex has dar'd the mughouſe chiefs to meet, 
And purchas'd fame in many a well fought ſtreet, 
: Tickel, 
Mvu'c1exrw, adj. [mugiens, Lat.] Bellow- 
Ing. 
That a bittern maketh that mugient noiſe or 


bumping, by putting its bill into a reed, or by putting | 


the ſame in water or mud, and after a while retain- 
Ing the air, but ſuddenly excluding it again, is not 


eaſily made out, Brown, 
Mvu'cworr. z. J. [mugzpype, Sax. artemiſia, 
Latin.] , ; 


The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very 
like thoſe of the wormwood, but grow ere upon the 
branches. Miller. 

Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in- 
England are comfry, bugle, Paul's-betony, and mug- 
Wort, Wiſeman. 

MULA'TTO. n, /. [Spaniſh ; mulat, Fr. 
from mulus, Lat.] One begot between 
a white and a black, as a mule between 
different ſpecies of animals. 

Mu'LBERRY. 1. /. | monbepig, Sax. 

Mu'LBERRY rree. morus, Lat, | 

1. Ihe tree. 

It hath large, rough, roundiſh leaves; the male 
flowers, or katkins, which have a calyx conſiſting of 
four leaves, are ſometimes produced upon ſeparate 
trees, at other times at remote diſtances from' the 
fruit on the ſame tree: the fruit is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral protuberances, to each of which adhere four ſmall 
leaves; the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing fingly in 
each protuberance; it is planted for the delicacy of 
the fruit. The white mulberry is commonly culti- 
vated for its leaves to feed filkworms, in France and 
Italy, though the Perfians always make uſe of the 
common black mulberry for that purpoſe. Miller, 

Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was content 
to uſe mor upon a tun; and ſometimes a mulberry 
tree, called morus in Latin, out ofatun, Camden. 

2. The fruit of the tree. 
The ripeſt mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling. Shakſpeare, 
A body black, round, with ſmall grain like tuber- 
cles on the ſurface ; not very unlike a — 
| Woodward. 


MuLcT. 2. / [ nuldta, Lat.] A fine; a 
penalty: uſed commonly of pecuniary 


penalty. 3 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her trea- 
ſure here 
Reſtore to us, and pay the mul, that by your vows 
is due. 9 Chapman. 
Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath ſaid 
nothing, we will, by way of mulct or pain, lay it . 
upon him. Bacon. 
Look humble upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 
The forteit firſt, and then the tine impoſe ; 
A mul thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not eternal wiſdom found the way, Dryden. 
To MuLcr. v. a. {[multto, Lat, mulfer, Fr. 
To puniſh with fine or forfeiture. 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do not 
make void, but they mulct it in the inheritors ; for 
the children: of ſuch marriages are not admitted to 
inherit above a third part of their parents inheri- 
tance. Bacon, 


Murx. . . [mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Lat. | 
An animal generated between a he aſs 
and a mare, or ſometimes between a horſe 


and a ſhe aſs. * 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in flaviſhpart. Shakſpeare. 

Five hundred aſſes yearly took the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sandys. 

Thoſe effluvia in the male ſeed have the greatcit 
ſtroke in generation, as is demonſtrable in a, mule, 
which doth more reſemble the parent, that is, the 
als, than the temale, | Ray. 

Twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race. Pope. 


Mv'LETEER: u. /. [mulctier, Fr. mulio, Lat.] 


Mule. driver; horſe boy, 


ö 


. MUL 


Baſe muleteers, 
Like peaſant foot-boys, do they keep the walls, 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shak/po 
Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 
Your mariners are mu/eteers, reapers. Shakſpeare, 
MuLig'BRITY. 2. / [muliebris, Latin. ] 
Womanhood ; the contrary to virility ; 
the manners and charaRer of woman, 
To MULL. v. a. | mellitus, Lat.] 


1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine is when 


burnt and ſweetened. Hanmey, 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 
Muli d, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible. Shakſpeare. 


2, To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and 
ſpice it. 
Drink new cyder mull'd, with ginger warm. Gay. 
Molex“ IN. 2. fe [verba/cum, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Mvu'tLER, . /. [mouleur, Fr.] A ſtone 
held in the hand, with which any pow- 
der is ground upon a horizontal ſtone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 
The beſt grinder is the porphyry, white or green 
marble, with a -mu/ler or upper ſtone of the ſame, cut 
very even without flaws or holes; you may make a 


muller alſo of a flat pebble, by grinding it ſmooth at 
a grind-ſtone. | Peacham. 


Mu'LLET. . /. [mullus, Lat, mulet, Fr.] 


A ſea fiſh. 


Of carps and »wllets why prefer the great? 
Vet for ſmall turbots ſuch eſteem profeſs. Pape. 


MullLiekUBs. 2. /. Twiſting of the guts; 
ſometimes ſullenneſs. Ainſworth, 
Mu'LLoCK. 2. /. Rubbiſh. Ainſworth, 
MuLlss. z. J. | muljum, Lat.] Wine boiled 
and mingled with honey. Dia, 
MuLTAa'xXGULAR. adj.| multus and angulus, 
Lat.] Many cornered ; having many 
corners ; polygonal, : 
MuLTA'NGULARLY, adv, from multan- 
gular. | Polygonally; with many corners, 
Granates are multangularly round, Grew, 
MuLTA'NGULARNESS, z. /. [from multan- 
gular.] The ſtate of being polygonal, 
or having many corners. 
MuLTiCA'PSULAR, adj, [ mullus and cape 
ſula, Lat.] Divided into many parti- 
tions or cells, Dic. 
Murric vous. adj. I nultus and cavus.] 
Full of holes. a Die, 
MuLT1FA'RIOUS. adj. [multifarius, Lat.] 
Having great multiplicity ; having differ. 
> W d ; having great diverſity in 
itſelf, 


There is a mu/tifarieus artifice in che ſtructure of 
the meaneſt animal. „More. 
When we conſider this ſo muliifariout congruity 
of things in reference to ourſelves, how can we with- 
hold from inferring, that that which made both dogs 
and ducks made them with a reference to us? Mare. 
His ſcience is not moved by the guſts of fancy and 
humour which blow up and down the multifarious 
opinioniſts, Glanville. 
We could not think of a more comprehenſive ex- 
pedient, whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent me- 
mory through ſo mu/tifarious and numerous an em- 
ployment. Evelyn, 


MuLT1ira/riousLY. adv. [from multifa- 
rious, | With multiplicity ; with great 
variety of modes or relations. | 

If only twenty-four parts may be ſo ma/tifurioufly 
placed, as to make many millions of millions of differs 
ing rows: in the ſuppoſition of a thouſand parts, how 
immenſe mutt that capacity of variation be? Bentley. 

MuLTira/RIOUSNtSS. . /. [from multi. 
farious, | Multiplied diverſity. 

According to the mullifariouſneſs of this imitabie 
Jity, to are the poſſibilities of being. Morris. 


Molriribobs. adj. | multifidus, Latin.] 
Having many partitions; cleft into many 
branches. 


MUL 

Theſe animals are only excluded without fight 
which are multiparous and multifidous, which have 
many at a litter, and have feet divided into many 
| portions, Brown. 
'Mu'LTi1roRM. adj. | multiformis, Latin. ] 

| | Having various ſhapes or appearances. 
Ye that in quaternion run | | | 
Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton, 
The beſt way to convince is proving, by ocular 
demonſtration, the multifcrm and amazing operations 
of the air-pump and the loadſtone. als. 


MvuLTiro'sMITY. 2. / [nultiformis, Lat.] 
Divexſity of ſhapes or appearances ſub- 
ſiſting in the ſame thing. 
'MoLTiLAa'TERAL, adj. | multus and latera- 
lis, Lat.] Having many fides, Diet. 
MuLT1L0'Quovus. adj. [ multiloguus, Lat.] 


Very talkative. Die. 


. MoLTino'MINAL. adj. | multus and nomen, 
Lat.] Having many names. Dic. 
Muorrirakous. adj, [ nulliparut, Latin. ] 
| Bringing many at a birth. 
Double formations do often happen to multipa- 
rous generations, more eſpecially that of ſerpents, 
 _ whoſeconceptions being numerous, and their eggs in 
chains, they may unite into various ſhapes, and come 
out in mixed formations. Brown, 
Animals feeble and timorous are generally multi- 
 Sarous; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 
pigeons, they compenſate that by their often breeding. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Mv'.TireDe. 2. /. ¶ mullipeda, Lat.] An 
inſect with many feet; a ſow or wood- 
louſe. Bailey. 
- Mu'LTIPLE, _ [ multiplex, Lat.] A term 
in arithmetick, | 
' tains another ſeveral times: as, nine is 
the multiple of three, containing it three 
times. Manifold. | 
MvuLTiPLYAaBLE. adj. | maltipliable, Fr. 
from multiply, } Capable of being mul- 
 MouLTipLiaBLENEssS. », /. [from multi- 
pliable, ] Capacity of being multiplied, 
MuLTiPLica'sLE, adj. [from maltiplico, 
Lat.] Capable of being arithmetically 
multiplied, | 
MvurLT1eLICA'ND., 2. /. | multiplicandus, 


Lat.] The number to be multiplied in 
arithmetick. 


Multiplieation hath the multiplicand, or number 


to be multiplied; the multiplier, or number given, 
by which the multiplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 


Cocker. 


MuLTiPLICA'TE. adj. [from multiplico, 


Lat. Conſiſting of more than one. 

In this mwltip/icate number of the eye, the object 
ſeen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 
ſeen with two or more eyes Dierbam. 

MuLTIPLICAa'TION. 2. . [ multiplication, 

Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of multiplying or increaſing any 

number by addition or production of 

more of the ſame kind. 


Although they had divers ſtiles for God, yet under 


many appellations they acknowledged one divinity ; 
rather conceiving thereby the evidence or acts of his 
power in ſeveral ways than a multiplication of 
_ eflence, or real diftraQtions of unity in any one. 
IEA ket IEP Brown, 
2. [In arithmetick.] The increafing of 
any one number by another, ſo often as 


. there are units in that number, by which 


the one is increaſed. Cacker, 
A man had need be a good arithmetician to under- 
and this author's works: his deſcription runs on 
like a multiplication table, _ ... Addiſon. 
MULTIFLICA'TOR, . fo [mulliplicatear, 


when one number con- 


—_— 


5 


Murrirticiovs. adj. [ multiplex, Lat.] 


MUL ; 
Fr. from multiplice, Lat.] The number 
by which another number is multiplied. 


Manifold. Not uſed, 

Amphiſbzna is not an animal of one denomina- 
tion; for that animal is not one, but multiplicious, 
or many, which hath a duplicity or gemination of 

incipal parts. Brown. 
ULTIPLI'CITY, 2 /. [multiplicite, Fr.] 

1. More than one of the ſame kind. 

Had they diſcourſed rightly but upon this one 
principle, that God was a being infinitely perfect, 
they could never have aſſerted a multiplicity of gods : 
for, can one God include in him all perfection, and 
another God include in him all perfections too? 
Can there be any more than all? and if this all be 
in one, can it be alſo in another? ' South. 

Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, by 
ſharing it; and abates the torrent of a common 
odium, by deriving it into many channels; and 
therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a multi- 
plicity of the object. South, 

2. State of being many. 
You equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and 
choice of thoughts, Dryden, 
Mu'u,TIPLIER, 2. / [from multiply.] 
1. One who multiplies or increaſes the num- 
ber of any thing. 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumula- 

tors and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 
2. The multiplicator in arithmetick, 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the »u/- 
tiplier, or number given, by which the multiplicand 
is to be multiplied. 7486 Cocker, 


To MU'!LTIPLY. wv. a, {multiplier, Fr, 
multiplico „Lat.] | 
1. To increaſe in number; to make more 


by generation, accumulation, or addition. 
He clappeth his hands amongſt us, and multi plieth 
his words againſt God. Job. 
He ſhall not multiply horſes. Deuteronomy. 
His birth to our juſt fear gave no ſmall cauſe, 
But his growth now to youth's full flower diſplaying 
All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve 
Things higheſt, greateſt, -u/tiplics my fears. 
- _ Milton, 
2, To perform the proceſs of arithmetical 
multiplication, 
From one ſtock of ſever. hundred years, mul:iply- 
ing (till by twenty, we ſhall find the product to be 
one thouſand three hundred forty-ſeven millions 
three hundred fixty-eight thouſand four hundred 
and twenty, Brown. 
To Mu'lTIPLY. v. a. 
1. To grow in number. FLY 
The multiplying brood of the ungodly not 
thrive. * a Wiſdom. 
2. To increaſe themſelves. 
The multiplying villauies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakſpeare. 
We ſee the infinitely fruitful and productive power 
of this way of finning; how it can increaſe and 


multiply beyond all bounds and meaſures of actual 
commiſſion. South, 


Mvu1Ti/eoTznT. adj. [multus and potent, 
Lat.] Having manifold power; having 
power to do many things. 

By ſove multipotent, 
Thou ſhould'ſ not from me a Greekiſh mem- 
ber. Shakſpeare. 

MuLTiyse'seNCE, 2. /. [multus and pre- 

ſentia, Lat.] The power or act of being 
* in more places than one at the 
ame time. | 
This ſleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation yas ſurely 
brought into the world, and upon the ſtage, by that 
other fable of the multipręſence of Chriſt's * 


| J. 
MouTr'scrous. adj. \ multiſcins, Latin. 
Having variety 5 belege. 1, 


MuLT18111'qQuous. adj. [multus and „li. 


MUM 


uſed of plants, whoſe ſeed is contained in 
many diſtinct ſeed-veſlels, Bailey, 
Muu T1's0Nous, adj. [ mullifonus, Latin.] 
Having many ſounds. Di#, 
MU'LTITUDE. 3. /. [ multitude, Fr. mul. 
titudo, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being many; the ſtate of 
being more than one. 
2. Number collective; a ſum of many; 
more than one. 
It is impoſſible that any multitude can be actually 
infinite, or ſo great that there cannot be 8888 5 
4e. 
3. A great number, looſely and indefinitely. 


It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 
utterly negle& method in their harangues. Yrs, 


4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar, 
He the vaſt hiſſing multitude admires. Addiſon. 


MvuLT1Tu'pinovs. adj. [from multitude.) 


1. Having the appearance of a multitude, 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. Shakſpeare, 


2. Manifold. 


At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not Tick 
The ſweet that is their poiſon. Shakſpeare, 


Mu1T1'VAGANT. | adj. [multivagus, Lat.] 

MurLTi/vacovus, T hat. wanders. or 
ſays much abroad, Die. 

MuLT1'vious. adj. | multus and wia, Lat.] 
Having many ways; manifold, Di#, 
ULTO'CULAR. adj. [multus and oculus, 
Lat.] Having more eyes than two, 


Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as there 
are perforations in their corneæ. Derbam. 


Mum. interjee, [Of this word the ſuppoſed 
original is mentioned in nome - it may 
be obſerved, that when it is pronounced 
it leaves the lips cloſed. Mumme, Da- 
niſh, a maſk ; whence mummers and ma f- 

 kers are the ſame. Uproz.] A word de- 
noting prohibition to ſpeak, or reſolution 
not to ſpeak ; filence ; huſh. 


But to his ſpeach he aunſwered nowhit, 
But ſtood ſtill mute, as if he had beene dum, 
Ne ſigne of ſence did ſhew, ne common wit, 
As one with griefe and anguiſhe over-cum, 
And unto every thing did aunſwere mum. —— er. 


Mum then, and no more proceed. Shakſprare, 
Well ſaid, maſter; mum ! and gaze your fill. 
5 Sbalſpeare. 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. 
5 Shakſpeare. 
Inttuſt it under ſolemn vows 
Of mum, and ſilence, and the:roſe. Hudibras. 


Mum. 2. J. numme, German.] Ale brewed 
with wheat. | 


In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ſtore- 
houſe for the wheat of which m is made at Brunf- 


wick. Mortimer, 
Sedulous and ſtout 

With bowls of fat'ning mum. - Philips. 

The clam'rous crowd is huſh'd with mugs of mum, 

Till all tun'd equal ſend a general hum. Pope, 


To Mu'MBLg., v. 2. mompelen, Dutch; 
mutio, Lat.] 

I, To ſpeak inwardly ; to grumble; to 
mutter; to ſpeak with imperfe& ſound 
or articulation. 


As one then in a dream, whoſe drier brain 
Is toſt with troubled fights, and fancies weake, 
He mumbled ſaft, but would not all bis ſilence break. 
% Spenſer. 


— 


ö Peace, you mumbling ſool; 
Utter your gravity o'er a roſlip's bowl. Shakſpeare. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ſticks, and mumb/ing to herſelf, Oraway, 


2. To chew; to bite ſoſtly ; to eat with 


 9ua, Lat.] The ſame wich corniculate : 


| the lips cloſe, 
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who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the groſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalateable law, 
Jy Mu'MBLE. V. 24. ; 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 
: Some carrytale, ſome . * 
Se- news; told our intents before. 
* : Shakſpeare. 
Here ſtood he in the dark, 
Bling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
— auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakſpeare, 
He with mumbled pray*rs attones the deity. Dryd. 
2. To mouth gently. 
Spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope, 
3. To flubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter 
imperfectly. 
The raiſing of "oe 
quence; and not to 


The man, 


rabble is an exploit of conſe- 
e mumbled up in filence for all 
her pertneſs. Dryden. 
Mvu'MBLER. 2. J. {from numble.] One that 
ſpeaks inarticulately; a mutterer. 
Mou'MBLINGLY. adv, [from mumnbling. | 
With inarticulate utterance. _ | 
To Mu MM. v. a3. | mumme, Daniſh,] To 
maſk; to frolick in diſguiſe, 

The thziftleſs games 


With mumming and with maſking all around. 
" Hubberd's Tale. 


Mvu'mmMER, . /. [mumme, Daniſh.] A 
maker; one who performs frolicks in a 
perſonated dreſs. 


If you chance to be pinch'd with the colick, you 
make faces like mummers, S hakſpeare. 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. 
began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mu- 
mers, | 


thers; 
Grave mum mers! Pope. 
Mo'uMERY. z. / [nome rie, Fr.] Maſking ; 
frolick in maſks; foolery, This is ſome- 
times written mommery. 

Here mirth's but mummery, 
And ſorrows only teal be. Wotton. 
This open day-lizht doth not ſhew the maſques 
and mummerics, and triumphs of the world, hall fo 
{tately as candle-light. Bacon, 

Your fathers 


Mu'mMmy. 2. J. [munie, Fr, munia, Lat. 


Bochart from the Arabick. ] 
1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian 


art of embalming. 
We have two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe under 
the name of mummy : one is the dried fleſh of human 
bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice; the other 
is the liquor running from ſuch mummics when newly 
prepared, or when affected by great heat, or by 
damps : this is ſometimes of a liquid, ſometimes of 
a ſolid form, as it is preſerved in vials, or ſuffered to 


it is of a ſtrong but not agreeable ſme} : the ſecond, 
in its liquid ttate, is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, 
of a blackiſh and a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell: 
in its indurated ſtate it is a dry, ſolid ſubſtance, of a 
fine ſhining black colour and cloſe texture, eaſily 
broken, and of a good ſmell : this ſort is extremely 


imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian munmy. 
What our druggiſts are ſupplied with is the fleſh of 
any bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with the 
common bitumen ſo pleatiful in that part of the 


gredients, ſend. them to be baked in an oven till the 
juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter has 


It is ſtrange how long careaſes have contigued un- 


Dryden. 


ſome light zany, 


Addiſon. 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, linſey-woolſey bro- 


Diſdain'd the mummery of foreign ſtrollers. Fenton. | 


derived by Salmuſius from amamum, by | 


dry: the firlt kind is brought in large pieces, of a 
friable texture, light and ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown 
colour, and often black and clammy on the ſurface ; | 


dear, and the firſt ſort ſo cheap, that we are not to 


world, and adding aloes, and ſome other cheap in- 


penetrated, Hiil's Mat. Med. 

| The ſilk 
Was dy'd in muumy, which the ſxilful | 
Conſerv'd of maidens hearts. Shakſpeare. |. 


M UN 


corrupt, as appeareth in the mummics of Egypt, 


having laſted ſome of them three thouſand years. 


| Bacon. 
Sav'd by ſpice, like mummics, many a year, | 
Old bodies of philoſophy appear. Dunciad. 
2. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for a 
ſort of wax uſed in the planting and 
grafting of trecs, Chambers, 
3. To beat aa Mu MNMx. To beat ſoundly. 
Ainſworth. 
To Mun, v. a, [mompelen, Dutch.) 
1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with 
a continued motion, 


Let him not pry nor liſten, 
Nor friſk about the houfe 


Like a tame mumping ſquirrel with a bell on. 
Otway, 
2, To talk low and quick. 
3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. 
inſauorih. 
Mu'MPzR. 2. /. [In cant language.] A 
beggar. 


Monks. 2. /. | nompelen, Dutch. ] Sullen- 


neſs; ſilent anger. Skinner, 
Mumyes. z. /. The ſquinancy, Ainſw. 
To MUNCH. v. a. Fr.) To chew 


2 
by great mouth 
written to vou,jpbᷣ; ſee Mou ncn. 

Say, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat? 
— Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch your 
good dry oats, Shakſpeare, 


To MuNCHn, v. 1. To chew eagerly by 
great mouthfuls. 


It is the ſon of a mare that's broken looſe, and 
munching upon the melons, ' Dryaen. 


Mu'xcHeR, z. /. [from munch, | One that 
munches, 
Munv. ./ 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a 
breach of the peace, murdbrech ; fo Eadmund is 
happy peace; Æthelmund, noble peace; /Elmund, 
all peace; with which theſe are much of the ſame 
import: Irenzus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Seda- 
tus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibſon's Camden. 

MunDA'NE, adj. | murdanus, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the world. 


The platonical hypotheſis of a mundane foul will 
relieve us. | Glanville. 
The atoms which now conſtitute heaven.and earth, 


without God, by their mechanical affections, have 
convened into this preſent frame of things. 

Bentley. 

Munpa'rTioN, z. / [mundus, Lat.] The 


act of cleanſing. 


Having the power to cleanſe. 
M' N DICK. x. J. A kind of marcaſite or 
| ſemimetal found in tin mines. 

When any metals are ia confiderable quantity, 


ores ; in Cornwall and the Weſt they call them 


Lat.] Cleanſing any body, as from droſs, 
or matter of inferiour account to what is 
to be cleanſed, 


cleanſe. 


cine to clear the eyes of Tobit. Beroun. 
We incarned with an addition, to the fore- men- 
tioned mundi ficaliue. 


T7 MU'NDIFY. v. a. N mundus and facio, 
Latin. ] To cleanſe; to make clean. 


clean, do not aced any other hand but chat of nature. 


* - 


uls. This is likewiſe | 


being once ſeparate in the mundane ſpace, could never | 


Munpa'ToRy. adj. [from mundus, Latin. 


theſe bodies loſe the name of marcaſites, and are called | 


mundick. Woodward. | 
Beſides ſtones, all the ſorts of mundict are naturally 
red, Grew. | 


* 


MunD1F1CA'TION, 3. / I nundus and facio, 


, Quincy. 
Mu xD Ic ATI VE. adj. [mwmdus and facia, 
Lat.] Cleanſing; having the power to 


Gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medi- | 


Wiſeman. 


Simple wounds, ſuch as are mundified and kept | 


| Brown, 
| | 1 


} 


MU N 


The ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſorb the in, 
| teſtinal ſuperfluities, and miuza fy the blood, 
4 * 9 
Munpi'vacanT. adj, [ nundi vagus, at. 
Wandering through the world, Diet. 
Munpu'ncus. 2. J. Stinking tobacco. 
A cant word. 
Exhale mundungus ill perſuming ſcent. Philips. 
Mu'NERARY. adj. from munus, Latin, ] 
H aving the nature of a gift. 
Mu'xcREL. 2. /. | frequently written - 
grel, See MoncreL,] Any thing gene- 
rated between different kinds ; any thing 
partaking of the qualities of different 
cauſes or parents. 
Maſtiff, greyhound, mungre/ grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or bobtail tyke, or trundle tail. Shakſpearc. 
Mu'xGREL. adj, Generated between dif- 
ferent natures ; baſe-born ; degenerate. 
Thou art the compoſition of a knave, beggar, 
coward, pander, and the {on and heir of a mrngre! 
bitch. Shakſpeares 
My people are grown half wild, they would not 
precipitate themſelves elſe into ſuch a mixt mwrngred 
war. Hobel. 
Mungrel curs bawl, ſnarle and faap, where the 
fox flies before them, and clap their tails between 
the legs when an adverſary makes head againſt them. 
L' Eftrange. 
A foreign ſon is ſought and a mixt mengrel brood. 
Dryden. 
pe Fr. munici- 


at.] Belonging to a 


* 


Mvun1'cieaL, ad}. 
palis, municipium, 
corporation. 

A counſellor, bred up in the knowledge of the 
municipal and ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform a 
juſt prince how far his prerogative extends. Dryden, 

UNI'FICENCE. 2. /. [munificence, Fr, 
munificentia, Lat. ] 

1. Liberality ; the act of giving. 

A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues of libe- 
rality and mum ficence. Addiſen. 

2, In Spenſer it is uſed, as it ſeems, for 
fortification or ſtrength, from munitiones 
facere, 

Their importune ſway 
This land invaded with like violence, 
Until that Locrine for his realms defence, 
Did head againſt them make, and ſtrong munificence, 


| | | Spenſer, 
| MUNIFICENT. 2%. [munifeur, Latin. 
Liberal; generous. 
Is he not our moſt munificert bene factor, our 
wiſeſt counſellor, and moſt potent protector? 
| Atterbury. 
Mu x1'FICENTLY. adv. [from munificent. | 
Liberally; generouſly. | 
Mou'x1MENT..2, /. [munimentum, Lat.] 
1. Fortification ;. ſtrong hold. 
2. Support; defence. 
The arm our ſbldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter gy 
With other munimentsand petty helps — 
In this our fabrick. Shakſpeare, 


3- Record ; writing upon which claims and 
rights are founded. 

To Munt'TE. v. a, [nun io, 22 To 

fortify; to ſtrengthen. Not in uſe. 


Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs and tan- 
gible parts contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to 
munite themſelves againſt the force of fire. Bacon. 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious 
unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of charity and hu- 
man ſociety, | Bacon, 


M - N1 TION, 2. . [munition,. Fr. munitio, 
Lat. 

t. Fortification; ſtrong hold. | 
Voices under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, that 
they might not be loſt by the continuation of exter- 


pal forces of ſtanding armies, caſtles, gatriſous, mu - 
nitions, | le. 


1 


MUR M UR MUS 


2. Ammunition ; materials for war. | Mv'evy RESS. . /. {from murderer. A A goddeſs guards in her enchanted dome, Pes, I 
What penny hath Rome borne, | woman that commits murder, 1 The buſy rey Fri a foft murm'ring ſtrain, | 
What men provided, what munition ſent, = When by thy bern, Omard'reſe! L am dead, TT Cn ay (win. Dryden, 9 
To underprop this action? Sbatſpeare. Then ſhall my ghoſt come to thy bed, To 3© grumble 5 to utter ſecret and ſullea ; 
The king of Tripolie in every hold And thee ſeign'd veſtal in worſe arms ſhallſea. Donne. diſcontent : with at before things, and 4 
Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure. Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, againſi before perſons, # 
| Fairfax. The murd'reſs mother and conſuming ſon. mn "The good we have enjoy'd from heav'n's f « 
It is a city, ſtrong and well ſtored with hy Har Art thou the murd'reſi then of — wh will ; "YT 5 '3 
| \ n l = den. And ſhall we murmur to endure the ill? Dryd- 15 
Mo'xnton, 1. . r Mu rDERMENT. 2. /. from murder. | Murmur not at your ſickneſs, for thereby 1 2 
The upright poſts, that divide the ſeveral lights in The actof killing unlawfully. Not in uſe. will fin againſt God's providence. IW:te. | 
da window frame, are called munniont. AMoxon. To her came meſſage of the murderment. Fairf. | The good conſequences. of this ſcheme, uti.) E 
Mo's om * 1. . 4. murus, Lat.] Money Mon DEROs. adj. [from murder. ] Bloody; ves _— „ ageing the 7 
paid to keep walls in repair. uilty of murder; addicted to blood. f G 2s — F 
M R AL. adj, [ muralir, murus, Lat.] Per- a Dons thy eye-balls A e tyranny Mo 1 wy KP Ve 1. . [from nurmur. One Z : 
taining to a wall. Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world. Shakſpeare. | - WHO. TEPINCS 5 one who complains ſul. 2} 
And repair'd : Oh murd'rous coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool lenly; a grumbler ; a repiner; a. com- 4 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl'd. Do with ſo good a wite, | Shakſpeare. plainer, # To $20 ons 2 
Milton. F̃᷑nſorc'd to fly | Heav'n's peace be with him! 5 
In the nectarine and the like delicate mural fruit, Thence into Egypt, till the murd' rows kirg That's chriſtian care enough; for living murmuvrers 5 
the later your pruning, the better. Evelyn. Were dead, who ſought his life ; and miſſing, f11'd There's places of rebuke Shak ere 5 
A ſoldier would venture his liſe for a Mural crown- With infant blood the ſtreets of Bethlehem. Milton. en eee of 
| Auadiſen. If ſhe has deform'd this earthly life | thoſe doleful creatures, which were to bit the 
MURDER. . 7 mon von, mon den, Sax. * 5 17 ys wy \ ray ſtrife ; Prior ruins of Babylon. Covernment of the Tongue, 
murdrum, law Latin: the etymology re- M nem an Fr. FE ern LA 4 ; Still might the diſcontented murmurer cry, 
ae 4 , , URE., 7. /. [ mar, r. FUrus, t.] Wall. Ah hapleſs fate of man ! ah wretch doom'd once ts 
quires that it ſhould be written, as it Not in uſe . e eee e 
anciently often was, murther; but of late The inceſſant care and labour of his mind Mu'zx1v ar. /. [mornefle, Fr. from nor- 
the word itſelf has commonly, and its Hath wrought the mure, that hould con fine it in, ner, to ſtun.] f Our cards of a ſort. , 
derivatives univerſally been written So thin, that life looks through and will break out. | YT : 
: bee en tiuner and Ainſworth, 
Jawfully ; the act of killing criminally, | 79 unk: u. 4. [murer, Fr. from uri: 1 868 016 Ange, 
; j V. Lat.] To incloſe in walls. word is not clear; mur is an old word 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time, . . f h hich.ad | 
Ere human ftatute purg'd the general weal ; All the gates of the city were mwred up, except or a catarrh, which might well anſwer 
Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform's | ſuch as were reſerved to ſally out at. Anolles. | tO the glanders ; muriaza, low Latin. 
. — for th? 3 Shakſpeare, any - GER, 5 . [murus, ne 3 Skinner derives it from mori, to die.] The 
aughter grows murder when it goes too far cer of a wall, inſaworth., ague i | 
And makes a maſſacre what was a ay Dryden, | 4 ä Ants | 


[| * . 
The killing of their children had, in the account MuRIA'T1CK, 44%. Partaking of the taſte 


Away ragg'd rams, care I what murrain kill 
of God, the guilt of murder, as the offering them to or nature of brine, from muria, brine or ö 


Sidney. 


idols had the guilt of idolatry. Locke, pickle. Quincy. in pak 3 * 
To Mu Dp ER. wv. a. from the noun, ] | If the ſcurvy be entirely mwriatick, proceeding fatten, or to kecpthem from murrain Bacon 
- a from a diet of ſalt fleſh or fiſh, antiſcorbutick vege- 7 
1. To kill a man unlawfully, ä A hallowed band 
Ikk he dies, I murder him, not they, Dryden. wo may be given with ſucceſs, but e _= | Cou'd tell what »urraing, in what months begun. 
+ n 8 „ 3 BY '. 1 "Garth. 
re. Mate. , ela Daniſh, dark.] Dark- | Myane, 2. A kind of bird. i 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word „. WO OS MEG I Among, the firſt ſort we reckon-coots, meawes 
And then again begin, and ſtop again. Sbalſpeare. Ere twice in muri and occidental danip, mur rei, creyſers, and curlews. . Cares, 
Let the mutinous winds Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his fleepy lamp. S bal. Mu'RxREY. adj. | morte, Fr. morellb, Italian; 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun; | MuRK, z. + Hukſks of fruit. Ainſworth . from moro, a moor. ] Darkly red. 
Murd" ring impoſſibility, to make | Mv'xxy. adj. [morck, Daniſh, ] Dark; Leaves of ſome trees turn a little murrey or red- 
What cannot be, ſlight work, Shakſpeare. cloudy ; wanting light „ | | An 
Mv RD ER. interj. An outcry when life is 25 The murkieft den, 4 They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge 
in danger . : : The-moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion | their glaſsdoth with red colour, or with a purpliſh or 
np rms 'th'dark! where be theſe bloody Shall never melt mine honour into luſt. Shakſpeare. | a 1 r | : Boyle. ; 
| thieves | So ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd [Painted glaſs of a ſanguinered, will not aſcend in 
| Ho murder murder ! Shakſpeare. His noſtrils wide into the murky air, | 5 powder above a murrey. 12 Broeun. 
Mook RER. 2. / [from murder.] One] Sagacious of his quarry. ' | Milton, | Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, 
wo has ſhed human blood unlawfully ; A murky ſtorm deep low'ring o'er our heads and a wailtcoat of mzrrey-coloured fatin upon his 
ELLIS + one who has killed a man criminall * Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom | body. on  Arbuthnat, 


| | Oppos'd itſelf to Cynthia's filver ray, Addiſon. Mou'rrion. 1. /. [ often written orion. See 
Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood, and it ** | 1 6 en . 
grieves me not to die; but it 0 me that thou MURMUR.n./;[ murmur, Lat. murmure, F. Moz1oN. Junius derives it from murus, 


art the murderer. | Sidney. 1» A low ſhrill noiſe. FS : a wall.] A helmet; a caſque ; armour 
lam his. hoſt, | hay as n itſelſ, or 2 . a | for the head. Bs Ky 

4 Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door, | bellows, giveth a murmur or interiour ſound. Hacen.. Ppheir beef they often in thei! 'F " 

„* = . 7 3 Top Shakſpeare. | 5 aca * If wy afar dc 8 —” cir 188. | Aud in their boſiced-bilts'theirbev*raye ab 
By” tell there i ; ; Or ſetting, ſeize the ſwee 0 y If 6h” oh | | 

Tis pretty 3 r e Fab Then a low murmur runs along the field. ; Pope. MURTH of Cor 1. 1. J. P lenty of gt ain. 
That eyes, that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, lack Melancholy $6s N Ii eee Was P . 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, | Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, | Mu'scaptt. I 44%. | muſcat, muſcadel, 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murdererr. And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. Mu'sCADINE. Fr. "i 2 ello, Italian; 


ö | X | . 7 | | 

ha Te 20's Sbakſpeare. | 2. A complaint balf is. Avent à come either from the fragrance reſembling the 
be very horrour of the fact had ſtupified all | plaint not openly uttered. . nutmeg, aa av/cara, or from ma 5 
N curioſity, and fo diſperſed the multitude, that even Some diſcontents there are; ſome idle murmur: ; | | 3 81 50 » 0 muſca, 
_ the murderer himſelf might have eſcaped. . Wotton, How idle murmurs ! naar 1e deing enger of thoſe grapes. ] 

Like fome rich or WE eee 1 The doors are all ſhut up; the wealthier ſort, a A kind of ſweet grape, ſweet wine, 
Too great for prifon, which he breaks with gold, With arms acroſs, and hats upon their eyes, i] and ſweet pear, | es 
Walk to and fro before their ſilent ſhops. Dryden. | . 


f 


Who freſher for new miſchiefs does appear, 


AN , : 1. | Je quafft off the mu/cadel, | 
. — 25 _ 3 4 "I 1272 = 99445. To MuRMUR, v. 2. [murmuro, Lat. mur 888 the = all in the . face, Bal. 
This ſtranger having had a brother killed by ne marer, Fr.] „ MUSCLE. . (muſcle, Fr, muſculus, Lat. 
conſpirator, and having ſought in vain for an oppor- | 1. To give a low ſhrill ſound, © f mupcula, Sax. n. 
© 22 of revenge, chanced to meet the om—_— in 1 x ö The r forge, k II. Mufſtle is a bundle of thin and parallel 
the temple. 3 Adaiſon. That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, | | 7 Aer SIT 
bo With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, _ Can ſcarce be heard ſo high. _ Shakſpeare. | lates of ane mari ON 7 1 5 
* The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. Amid an iſle around whioſe rocky ſhore wh one common membrane: all the fibres 


Swift, | The foreſts mur mur, and the ſurges roar, | | of the ſame plate are parallel to one 
oy » . 2 
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1. Full of muſcles; brawny. 


MUS 


another, and tied te 


- little diſtances by ſhort and tranverſe 


fibres : the fleſhy fibres are compoſed of 


other ſmaller fibres, incloſed likewiſe by 
2 common membrane: each leſſer fibre 


conſiſts of very ſmall veſicles or bladders, | 


into which we ſuppoſe the veins, arteries, 
and nerves to open, for every muſcle 
receives branches of all thaſe veſſels, 
which muſt be diſtributed to every fibre: 
the two ends of each muſcle or the ex- 
tremities of the fibres are, in the limbs of 
- animals; faſtened to two bones, the one 
. moveable, the other fixed; and therefore, 
when the muſcles contract, they draw the 


moveable bone according to the dire d ion 


of their fibres. uincy. 
The inſtruments of motion are the muſcles, the 


fibres whereof, contracting themſelves, move the 

ſeveral parts of the body. Locke. 

2. A bivalve ſhellfiſh. 5 

Of ſhell- fiſn, chere are wrinklers, limpers, cockles, 

and muſcles. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that oyſters and 
muſcles grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. 

b | Ha teu ill. 

Two pair of ſmall »/c/e ſhells were found in a 

- limeſtone quarry. Waiodward on Foſſils, 


MUSCAT: 1. fe { muſcoſus, Lat.] Moſſi- 

nels, 

Mu'scuLaR. adj. [from muſculus, Latin.) 
Relating to muſcles; performed by 
muſcles, N 


By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of the 


5 a great part of the liquids are thrown.out 
of the body. 


MvuscuLa'riTY. #. /. [from muſcular.) 
The ſtate of having muſcles, * 
The guts of a ſturgeon, taken out and cut to 
pieces, will ſtill move, which may depend upon 
their great thickneſs and maſcularity. Grew. 


Mvu'scuLovs, adj. | muſculenx, Fr. muſcu- 
leſus, Lat.] 76 f 4 


/ 


2, Pertaining to a muſcle. 

The uvea has a muſeu/ous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole, called the pupil of 
the eye, for the better moderating the tran{miflion 
of light, „More. 

Musk. 2. / . the verb.] 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; abſence 
of mind; brown ſtudy, | 


The tidings ſtrange did him abaſhed make, 
That ſtill he ſat long time aſtoniſhed 


As in great muſe, ne word to creature ſpake. 


Fairy Queen. 
He was fill'd 9 
With admiration and deep muſe, to hear . 
Of things fo high and ſtrange. Milton, 
2. The power of poetry. 
Begin my mufe. Cowley. 
The muſe-inſpired train 4 


Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again. 


Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 
The muſe ſhall fingy and what ſhe fings ſhall laſt. 


Pope. 
To MUSE. v. . [muſer, Fr. muy/en, Dut. 
* muſſo, Latin.] . 

1. Jo ponder; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in 
2 he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the le's 
hearts; if he were Glent, he maſed N ome 

plot. Sidney. 


St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of deyout men, noteth, | 


how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 


tive ear they give unto the cha read, how care- 
ful they were to remember the ſame, and to muſe 
boa wy 1— ; er. 
* l OL, 4 : : 


o > - 


her at extremely 


Arbuthnot. \ 


| 


Waller. | 


MUs 
Cæſar's father oft, 
| When he hath »as'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Beltow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 

As it rain'd kiſſes. Shakſpeare. 
My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom; and my heart 
waſe of underſtanding. Palms. 
Her face upon a ſudden glittered, ſo that I was 
afraid of her, and mufed what it might be. 2 Eſd. 


All men »wfed in their hearts of ſohn, whether 
he were the Chritt or not. * Like, 


On thoſe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind. 


We muſe ſo much on the one; that we are apt to 
overlook and forget the other. Aiterbury. 
Man ſuperiour walks 
Amid the glad creation, fing praiſe, 
And looking lively gratitude. Them ſon. 
2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive 
to ſomething not preſent; to be in a 
brown ſtudy, 
Why haſt thou loft the freſh blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd mu/ing and curs'd melancholy. 
Shakſpeare. 
You ſuddenly arofe and walk'd about, 


Mrfing and ſighing with your arms acroſs. Shakſp. 
The fad king 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 
Liſts not to eat, ſtill yes, ſleeps unſound. Daniel. 
3. To wonder; to be amazed, 
Miſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed; | 
For what I will, I will. Shakſprare. 


Do not muſe at me, 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, Shakſpeare. 


ing; filently thoughtful. 
ull of seul mopings, which preſage 


Mu'szs. z. /. [from mu/e.] One who 

muſes; one apt to be abſent of mind. 

Mvu'szT. u. J. [in hunting. ] The place 
through which the hare goes to relief, 


Mvseg'uM. 2. /. [pperii,] A repoſitory of 
learned curioſities, X 


Mu'snROOM. #, /. [muſcheron, French. ] 
1. Muſhrooms are by curious naturaliſts 
eſteemed perfect plants, though their 


diſcovered, 
The true champignon or muſbroom appears at firſt 
of a roundiſh form like a button, the upper part of 
which, as alſo the ſtalk, is very White, but being 
opened, the under part is of a livid fleſh colour, but 
the fleſhy part, when broken, is very white; when 
they are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they will 
grow to a large ſize, and explicate themſelves al- 
moſt to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath will 
change to a dark colour: in order to cultivate 
them, open the ground about the roots of the - 
rooms, where you will find the earth very often tull 


young mu/brooms; theſe ſhould be carefully gather- 
ed, preferving them in lumps with the earth about 
them, and planted in hot- beds. 


hil, 


they call in reproach muſbroome. Bacon. 
: lly, we humble room ſcarcely known, 
The'lowly native of a country town, Dryden. 


fone. ] A kind of foſſil. 
Fifteen mi/broomſiones of the ſame ſhape. 


1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 

The man that hath no -u/fick in hintſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for. treaſons. | Shakſpeare. 


Now look into the my/ick-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
But eloquence not valu*d at a groat, © Dryden. 


2. Inftrumental or vocal harmony. 


Dryden. 


M's ETV L. adj. [from ne.] Deep think- 


The loſs of reaſon, and conclude in rage. Dryden. 


Bailey. 


flowers and ſeeds have not as yet been 


of ſmall white knobs, which are the off-ſets or | 


Miller. 


2. An upſtart; a wretch riſen from a dung- 


Muſhrooms come up in a night, and yet they are 
unſown; and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in ſtate, | 


Mvu'sHRoOMSTONE. 2. .. [muſhroom and | 


t i Noodrvard. 
MU'SICE. 2. / C wei; 1 ue, Fr.] 
C 


— 


* 


MUS 


When ſhe ſpake, 


| Sweet words, like dropping honey, ſhe did ſhed; 


And *twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 
A ſilver ſound, that heavenly — ſeem'd te 
make. . Fairy Queen. 
Such mufick | 
Before was never made, 8 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, Milton. 
By enaſic minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor tink too low; 
Warriours ſhe fites with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Pope. 
We have dancing-maſters and 9y/ick-maſters. 
Arbnthnot and Pope. 
3. Entertainments of inſtrumental harmony. 
What muſith, and dancing, and diverſions, and 
ſongs, are to many in the world, that prayers and 
dovotions, and pſalms are to you. 3 A 
Muv's1CAL. adj.[infical, Fr, from muſick. ] 
1, Harmonious; melodious; ſweet ſound- 
ing, 
The merry birds 
Chanted above their chearful harmony, 1 
And made amongſt themfelves a ſweet conſort, 
That quicken'd the dull ſp'rit with mxfical comfort. 
AE Fairy deen. 
- . Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt mu/fcal, moſt melancholy ; 
Thee chauntreſs oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even ſong. Milton. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe, 
in poetical expreſſions and in myſical numbers; 
| Dryden. 
2. Belonging to muſick. 
Several ui inſtruments are to be ſeen in the 
hands of Apollo's muſes, which might give great 
light to the "or pute. between the ancient and 
muſick. 


montouſly ; with ſweet ſound, 
Valentine, muſically coy, 


Shun'd Phædra's arms. : Addifor, 
 Mvu'stcALNnEss, . . [from muſical. ] 


Harmony. . 
' Mus!/cran,. 2. / [mufiens,” Lat, muſtcien, 
Fr.] One fkilled-in harmony; one who 
» performs upon inſtruments of muſick, 
Though the my/icians that ſhould play to you, 
Stand in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 
Yet ſtrait they ſhall be here. Shakſpeare. 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a /ician than the wren. Shakſpeare, 


not by rule, 2 | Bacon Eſſays. 
The peu of Bacchus then the ſweet muſician 
un | 

Of Bacchud ever fair and ever young. 
MUSK, . /. niſchb, Italian; mu/c, Fr.] 
A dry, light, and friable ſubſtance of a 
dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of 

a purpliſh or blood colour in it, feelin 

ſomewhat ſmooth or unctuous: its ſme 
is highly perfumed, and too ſtrong to be 
agreeable in any large quantity: its taſte 
is bitteriſn: it is brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, moſtly from the kingdom of 
Bantam, ſome from Tonquin and Cochin 
China: the animal which produces it is 
of a very ſingular kind, not agreeing 
with any eſtabliſhed genus: it is of the 
ſize of a common goat but taller ; the 
bag which contains the mt, is three 
inches lo 


WELSLESE ls Hill, 
Some putre ſactions and excrements yield excel- 
lent odours; as civet and m/e. Baron. 


4 


Mvusx, 2. J. [muyſea, Lat.] Grape hyaciutb, 
or grape flower, 1 a eee 


| 1 1 
Mv's1cALLY; adv, from mufital,] Har- 


A painter may make a better face than ever Was 
but he muſt do it by a kind of felicity, as a muyf» 
cian that maketh an excellent air in muſick, and. 


and two wide, and ſituated 
in the lower part of the creature's' belly, © 


x6 F 4g * 
3 od 


MUS 
Mv'sxayeLy, #. J. A kind of apple. 


| | Ainſworth, 

Mv'szcar. . / [muſt and cat.) The ani- 
mal from which muſk is got. | 

Mo'sxcHERRT. », . A ſort of cherry. 

Ainſauorth. 

MUSKET, . h by 1,mjh Fr, moſquetto, 

Italian, a ſmall hawk, Many of the 
fre- arms are named from animals.] 

1. A ſoldier's hand-gun, 


, u 8 5 
Was ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky mſteti. _ Shakſpeare. 
We praQtiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
you have out of your muſtets. Bacon, 
They charge their mu/kets, and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. 
He perceived a body of their horſe within muſtet- 
' ſhotof him, and advancing upon him. Clarendon. 
One was brought to us, ſhot with a myſer-ball 
on the right ſide of his head. a Wiſeman. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the 
female of which is the ſparrow hawk; 
ſo that eyas muſket is a 8 unfledged 
male hawk of that kind. Hanmer, 
Here comes little Robin.— 
How now my eyas muſket, what news with you? 
| | Shakſpeare. 
The miſtet and the coyſtrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt. Dryden. 
MvusxzTEE'R. 7. /. [from muſtet.] A 
ſoldier whoſe weapon is his muſket, 
Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges with 
muſteteers, they purſued them till they were diſ- 
perſed. ö Clarendon. 
MvusxeTo'on, v. /. [mouſguetorn, Fr.] A 
blunderbuſs; a ſhort gun of a large 1 75 
> 9 | - ict. 
Mo'sxIx Ess. 2. J [from muſt.] The ſcent 


G 


of muſk, 
MusxMsz'LON. z. .. [muſt and melon. ] A 
_ fragrant melon- _ . 

Ihe way of maturation of tobacco muſt be from 


the heat of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading 


of this in miſtmelont, which are ſown upon a hot 


bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the | 


5 ſouth ſun. Bacon. 
Mu'sxT EAR. z. / [muſt and pear.] A fra- 
grant pear, 7 
Mv'sxx0s8. 2. /. 
ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from its fragrance, 


In May and June come roſes of all kinds, ex- | 


: cept the muſt, which comes later. Bacon. 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay 'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 


And ſweeten'd every muſtraſe of the dale. Milton. | 


The muſkroſe will, if a luſty plant, bear flowers 
in autumn without cutting. Is Boyle. 
Mols x v. adj. from t.] Fragrant; ſweet 
of ſcent, | 8 
There eternal ſummer dwells, 
And weſt winds, with mufty wing, 
About the cedar'n allies fling FED 
-  Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells. Milton. 


Mu'sLIx. u. /. [moufelin, Fr.] A fine ſtaff 
made of cotton. | 
By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick or 
min upon her head, ſhe attained to ſuch an evil 
art in the motion of her eyes, Taler. 
Ia hatf-whipt i½i needles uſeleſs lie, 

And ſhuttte-cocks acroſs the counter fly. 
band of a horſe's bridle. 
Muss. ». /. A ſcramble, 
When Ll ery'd hoa! CO EE 
Liko boys unto a muſs, kings would ſtart forth, 

And cry, Your will? © Shakſpeare. 
Mus3iTA'TION. 2. / [mufito, Lat.] Mur- 


mur; grymble, 


Bailey. 


Mo'sswINAAN. %½%/ A Mahometanbeliever. 


[uſe and roſe.] A roſe | 


Gay. 
Muvu'szOL, z. J. | muſerole, Fr.] The able. | 


MUS 


| MUST. werb imperfe#. | maſſe, Dutch.) 
To be obliged; to be by neceſſity. It 
is only uſed before a verb. MA, is of 
all perſons and tenſes, and uſed of per- 
ſons and things. | 


Do you confeſs the bond ? 
—1 do. | 
—— Then mu the Jew be merciful. 
On what compulſion muft 1? tell me that? 


| Wok ' Shakſpeare. 
Muft 1 needs bring thy ſon unto the land from 
whence thou cameſt ? ., » Geneſis. 


Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have itſo; 
Tis but what we muff in our autumn do. Waller. 
Becauſe the ſame ſelf-exiſtent being neceſſarily is 
what he is, 'tis evident that what he may be, or 
hath the power of being, he mf? be. Grew, 
Every father and brother ot the convent has a 
voice in the election, which ft be confirmed by 
the pope. Addiſon. 
MUST, . /. [mnſtum, Lat.] New wine; 
new wort, 
If in the mf? of wine, or wort of beer, before 
it be tunned, the durrage ſtay a ſmall time, and be 
often changed, it makes a ſovereign drink for me- 
lancholy. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
As a ſwarm of flies in vintage time, 
About the wine- preſs where ſweet muft is pour d. 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming ſound, 
| . Milton. 
The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 1 
Still working in the , and lately preſs'd. Dryd. 
A frugal man that with ſufficient mu ' 
His caſks repleniſh'd yearly ; he no more 
Defir'd, nor wanted. Philips. 
Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as mu and 
new ale, produce ſpaſms in the ſtomach, Arbuthnor. 
To Mus r. v. a. [mws, Welſh, ftinking ; 
mos, Dutch, mouldineſs; or perhaps 


from mit.] To mould; to make mouldy. 


ſubject to give and be moiſt, which will mu corn. 


Mqrtimer. 
To MusT, v. 1. To grow mouldy, 


MusTa'cuss. z. . [muſtaches, French. ] 
Whiſkers; hair on the upper lip. 
This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 


off their-beards, ſave only their mufaches, which 
they wear long, 


Mvu'sTARD. z. /. [mwftard, Welſh ; mou» 
ftard, French; fizapis.] A plant. Miller. 
The pancakes were naught, and the mu/fard was 


ood, Shakſpeare, 
Sauce like himſelf, offenfive to its foes, ' 


The roguiſh muſtard, dang*rous to the noſe. King. 
- Muftard, in great quantities, would quickly 
bring the blood into an alkaline ſtate, and deſtroy 
the animal. Arbuthnot, 

*Tis your's to ſhake the ſou), 

With thunder rumbling from the -wfard bowl. 
Pope. 
Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, 5g a 
muſtard pot. | © Swift. 
To Mus TER. v. 2. To aſſemble in order 
to form an army. 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 
Of neceſſary fitneſs? Sbakſpeare. 

They reach thedeſtin'd place, 

And muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 

And draw together. Blackmore's Creation. 


To MU'STER, wv. a. [ nouſteren, Dutch. ] 


To bring together; to form into an 
arm). ; | 
The captain, half of whoſe ſeldiers are dead, and 
the other quarter never mu/fered nor ſeen, demands 
payment of his whole account. Spenſer. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that » _ 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy.  __ Shakfpeare. 
I'll unter up my friends, and meet your grace. 


IN Shakſpeare. 

The principal ſeribe of the hoſt muſtered the 

ople, | 5 2 Kings, 
I could er up, as well as you, 

| Donne. 


My giants and my witches too, 


- Others are made of ſtone and lime; but they are | 


8 Spenſer. 


Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 25 a 


— 
oa 


MUS 
A day tricked himſelf up with all the gay fez. 
thers he could muſter. 


range, 
Old Anchiſes _— 

Review'd his ter d race, and took the tale. 
Dryden. 


All the wiſe ſayings and advices which philoſo- 
phers could m/er up to this purpoſe, have proved 
ineffectual to the common people. Tilloyſe;, 

A man might have three hundred and eighteen 
men in his family, without being heir to Adam, 


| againſt the Indians. Locke. 
Having »/tered up all the forces he could think 
of, the clouds above, and the deeps below: theſe, 
* he, are all the ſtores we have for water; and 
oſes directs us to no other for the cauſes of the 
. deluge. Moodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
Mv'sTER, ». J. [from the verb.] 
1. A review of a body of forces. 
| All the names 
Of thy con federates too, be no leſs great 
In heil than here: that when we would repeat 
Our ſtrengths in mater, we may name you all. 


p . Ben Fonſon, 
2. A regiſter of forces muſtered, 
Ye publiſh the ters of your own bands, and 
proclaim them to amount to thouſands. Hooker, 
Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes falſe 
muſters, which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a charge, 
and a charge inſtead of a retreat. South, 


3. A collection: as, a mnſter of peacocks, 


a Ainſworth, 
4. To paſs Mus rER. To be allowed. 
Such excuſes will not paſs muſter with God, who 


will allow. no man's idleneſs to be the meaſure of 
poſſible or impoſſible. Seuth. 


Double dealers may paſs muſter for a while: but 
all parties waſh their hands of them in the conclu- 
ſion. L'Eftrange. 
Mu'sTERBOOK, 2. /; [muſter and bock.] A 

book in which the forces are regiſtered. 

Shadow will ſerve for ſummer : prick him: for 
we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the 1 fer 
book, _ Shakſpeare, 


Mu'sTERMASTER, . /.[-mnſter and maſter,] 


vent frauds. 


A noble gentleman, then muſtermaſter, was ap- 
pointed embaſſador unto the Turkiſ-emperor. 


1 Knelles' Hiftor 
Muftermaſters carry the ableſt men — 
pockets. | | Raleigh, 
Mu'STER-ROLL, z. / [muſter and roll.] A 
regiſter of forces, 


fill up the mſter-roll, but never dream of going 

upon ſervice? 5 | Decay of Piety. 
One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, © 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd; 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, 

Though but perhaps a -w/er-roll. of names. Pope, 


Mo'sT1LY, adv, [from muſty. | Mouldily, 


_ 
9 _ 


M's rix Ess. z. /. {from muſty, | Mould ; 


damp foulneſs, . | 
Keep them dry and free from muſtine/s. Evelyn. 
Mvu'sTy. adj. {from muſt, | ne A 
1, Mouldy ; ſpoiled with damp ; moiſt and 
| fetid, — 
Was 't chou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw, . 
- Piltachoes, ſo they be good and not mH, made 
into a milk, are an excellent nouriſher, © Bacon. 
et thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prefer 
you upon the boards, than on #u/ty in fectious 
raw. 4 85 Harvey, 
2. Stale ; ſpoiled with age. N 
While the graſs grows - the proverb is ſomewhzt 
| . „ Shakſpeare, 
3. Vapid with fetidnefs, | 
Let not, like Nævius, every error paſs ; 

The -ufy wine, foul cloth, or greafy glaſs. Pope. 
4+ Dull; beavy; wanting activity; wants 
| ing practice in the occurrences of life, 


and might muſter them up, and lead them out 


One who ſuperintends the muſter to pre- 


| How many inſignificant eombatants are there in | 
the chriſtian camp, that only lend their names to 


Shakſpeare. 
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MUT 
Xantippe, being married to a bookiſh man who 

has no no of the world, is forced to take 
his affairs into her own hands, and to ſpirit him up 
now and then, that he may not grow m/7y and un- 
fat for converſation, S peetator, 

MuTaBrLITY. #. J. [mntabilite, Fr. mu- 
tabilis, Latin. ] : f 

1. Changeableneſs ; not continuance in the 


ſame ſtate. 
The mutability of that end, for which they are 
made, maketh them alſo changeable. Hooker. 
My fancy was the air, molt tree, 
And full ot mutadility, 
Big with chimeras, : Suckling. 
Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame of 
the world are corporeal, and therefore ſubject to 
mutability.  Stilling fleet. 
2, Inconſtancy ; change of mind. 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, difYain, 
Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability, Shakfpeare. 
Movu'TaBLE. ad}. | matabilis, Latin. | 
1. Subject to change; alterable. 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable na- 
ture, accidental in their production, and table in 
their continuance, yet God's preſcience is as certain 


in him as the memory is or can be in us. South. 
2, Inconſtant; unſettled. 
For the mutable rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. Shakſp. 


I ſaw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear'd leſt one day thou would'ſt leave me. 
| - Milton. 
Mu'TABLENESS.. 2. /. [from nutable.] 
Changeableneſs; uncertainty; inſtability. 
MuTa'TioNn. 2. fe | mutation, Fr. mulatio, 
Lat.] Change; alteration, 
His honour. 
Was nothing but mation, ay, and that X 
From one bad thing to worſe, Sbalſpeare. 
The viciſſitude or mutations in the ſuperior globe 
are no fit matter for this preſent argument. Bacon, 
To make plants grow out of the ſun or open air is 
a great zation in nature, and may induce a change 
in the ſeed. © ; Bacon. 
MU TE. adj. nuet, Fr. mutus, Lat. | 
1, Silent; not vocal; not having the uſe 
of voice. 
Why did he reaſon in my ſoul implant, 
And ſpeech, th' effect of reaſon ? To the mute 
: * is loſt; my reaſon to the brute, Oryd. 
ute ſolemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 
Such as the majeſty of grief deſtroys. Dryden. 
2, Having nothing to ſay. 1 
Say the be mule, and will not ſpeak a word, 
Then I'll commend her volubility, Shakſpeare. 
| All ſat mute, | 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts, Milton. 
All the heavenly choir ſtood mute, 


And filence was in heav'n. Milton, 
The whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 

Mate to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 

Echo'd the word. 


Prior. 


Mu rz. 2. / 


1. One that has no power of ſpeech, 


Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth. 
© Shakſpeare. 
; _ Your mute I'll be; 
When my tongue blabs, then let my eyes not ſee. 
| | EN Shakſpeare. 
He that never hears a' word ſpoken, no wonder if 
he remains ſpeechleſs; as one muſt do, who from an 
infant ſhould be bred up amongit mutes, and have no 
teaching. 7 | 
Let the figures, to which att cannot give a voice, 
imitate the Mutes in their actions. Dryden. 
2. A letter which without a yowel can 
make no ſound, ELLIS 
Stammarians note the eaſy pronunciation of a 
mute before a liquid, which doth not therefore ne- 
cetlarily make the. preceding vowel long. | 
5 Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To Murs. v. 2. I nutir, Fr.] To dung as 


;  Holaer. | 


Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes. Tobit, 
I could not iright the crows, 

Or the leaſt bird from mating on my head. Ben J. 
The bird not being able to digeſt the fruit, from 

her inconverted »utirg ariſeth this plant. Brown. 
Mu'TzeLY. adv, from mute, ] Silently ; 

not vocally, 


Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 
Where ſhe had mutely ſat two hours before. Milton. 
To Mvu'TILaTE. wv. a. 


Lat.] To deprive of ſome eſſential part. 
Such fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilate 
the integrity of Adam, pteventively conceive the 
creation of thirteea ribs. Brown. 
Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is mu- 
t. Ia ted. Stilling flect. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of 
Sappho. Addiſon, 
Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's 
account of their having been mutilated and conſumed 
with moiſture, Baker. 
MuTILA'TI1ON. z. / | mutilation, Fr. muti- 
latio, from mutilo, Lat.] Deprivation of 
a limb, or any eſſential part. 
The ſubje& hath been oppreſſed by fines, im- 
priſogments, ut ilatlont, pillories, and baniſhments. 


Chrendon. 


Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to 
ſon, the blind begetting ſuch as can ſee: cripples, 
mutilate in their own perſons, do come out perfect 
in their generations. | Brown. 

MU'TINE, 2. /. [mutin, Fr. | A mutineer ; 
a mover of inſurrection. Not in uſe. 

In my heart there wasa kind of fighting, 

That would not let me ſleep; methought I lay 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakſpeare, 

Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, | 

Be friends a while. Shakſpeare: 
MuTinz'er, 1. J. {from matin, Fr.] A 
mover of ſedition; an oppoſer of lawtul 
authority, 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spaniſh 
mutineers, was unjuſt, 3 

Set wide the mufti's garden-gate; 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have caſhiered ſeveral of their followers as 

. mutineers, who have contradicted them in political 
converſations. _ Addiſon. 
Mu'Tinovus, adj. [muting, Fr.] Seditious; 


buſy in inſurrection; turbulent. , 


It tauntingly replied 
To th' diſcontented members, th' mutinout parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakſpeare. 
The laws of England ſhould be adminiſtered, and 
the mutinous ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Hayward, 
J.end me your guards, that if perſuaſion fail, 
Force may againſt the mutizous prevail. Waller, 
My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd; 
Their wants are now grown mulinous and loud. 


Dryden. 


Mu'TinousLY. adv. {from mutinons.] 
Seditioully ; turbulently. 12 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to 
govern a people in nature mutinorfly proud, and al- 

W before uſed to hard governours. Sidney. 
en imprudently often, ſeditiouſly and mutinou/ly 
ſometimes, employ their zeal for perſons. Spratt. 


Mu'tiNousNEss. z. /. [from autinous, |] 
Seditiouſneſs ; turbulence, | 
To Mvu'TiNY. v. . [mutiner, Fr.] To riſe 
againſt authority; to make inſurrection; 
to move ſedition. 
Ihe ſpirit ol my father begins to mutiny againſt 


this ſervitude. Shak/peare. 
The people mutiny, the fort is mine, 5 
And all the ſoldiers io my will incline. Waller. 


When Czſar's army mutinied, and grew trouble- 
ſome, no argument could appeaſe them, South, 
Mu'TiNyY. z. . from the verb.] Inſur- 
rection; ſeditioun. | 
The king fled to a ftro 
gathering forces to ſuppreſs 

| VF th wary 


caſtle, where be was 


[ mutiler, Fr, mutilo, 


MUT 
Their tler and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
| Moſt valour, ſpoke nat tor them, S balſpeare. 
| In molt ſtrange poſtures + 
We've ſeen liim ſet himſelf. | 
— There's mutiny in's mind, Shakſpeare. 
Leſs than if this frame 
Of heav'n were felling, and theſe elements 
la mutiny had from her axle tort 7 
The ſtedtaſt earth. Milton. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who be- 
comes their ſervant, and is in danger of their yautiniesy 
as much as any government of ſeditions. Temple. 
To MUTTER. v. 2. [mutire, mufjare, 
Lat.] To grumble ; to murmur. 
What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 


Or ſtand fo 3 on? Shakſpeare, 
How ! what does his caſhier'd worſhip muter ? 
Shakſpeare. 


Sky lowr'd, and mut!'ring thunder ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin . | 
Original ! Milton. 

They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleaſe; no 
man dare accuſe them, not ſo much as u ter againſt 
them. Burton. 

Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous'd; and clatt'ring ſticks cry, play, play, 


play; | 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will flare, 
And mutter to himſelf, ha, gers barbare ! 
And it is well he ters, well for him; 

Our butchers clſe would tear him limb from limb. 
Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut 
out, it could not forbear mutterixg. Aadiſon. 
To Mur TR. v. a, To utter with imper- 


fect articulation; to grumble forth. 
Amongſt the ſoldiers this is muttered, 


That heie you maintain ſeveral factions. Shakſe 
A kind of men, ſo looſe of foul, N 


That in their ſleep will Mutter their aTairs. Sbatſ. 
Vour lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath 
muttcred perverſeneſs. Iſaiah. 
A hatetul prattling tongue, a 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, 
By muttering pois nous Whiſpers in mens ears. 
| Creech. 
Mvu'tTzs. z./. [from the verb.] Murmur; 
obſcure utterance, 
Without his rod revers'd, 
And backward muiters of diflevering power, 
We cannot free the lady. Milton. 

Mur TER ERH. z. /. from muiter.] Grum- 
bler; murmurer. 

Mvu'rTERINGLY, adv, [from muttering.] 
With a low voice; without diſtinct 
articulation, | ; 

MU'TT ON. ». /. [mouten, Fr.] 

1. 'The fleſh of ſheep dreſſed for food. 

The fat of roaſted uin or beef, fallirg on the 
birds will baſte them. Swifr's Dirett. to the Cook, 

2. A ſheep. Now only in ludicrous lan- 

lage. 
Here's too ſmall a paſture for ſuch ſtore of muttons. 


| Shakſpeares 
The fleſh of -uttors is better taſted where the 


ſheep feed upon wild thyme and wholeſome hs, 
acons 
Within a few days were brought out of the coun. 
try two thouſand muttons. Hayward. 
MuTToNF1'sT, 2. J. [mutton and H.] A 
hand large and red, | 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldiers mutton ft, 
And ſaw thee maul'd, appear within the liſt 
To witneſs truth, © _. 


* der- 
MU'TUAL. adj. [mutzel, Fr. mura, Lat.] 
Reciprocally ; each acting in return o 
_ correſpondence to the other. FN 
Note a wild and wanton herd, WT ws 
Fetgbleg mad bounds, bellowing and - neighing 
Oud, : 
Tf ＋ perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 


By the ſweet power of mulick, Shatſpeare. 
What ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 


Your rural cares and pleaſures are the fame. Pape. 
* X 2 e 


5 , - 


3 NM Y- | . 
Mr'rnsrl T. adv. [from un Reci- 


-procally ; in retutn. 
He never bore | | 
Like labour with the reft ; where th” other inſtru- 
ments | 
Pid ſee, — now deviſe, inſtru, m_—_ oy 
And mutually participate. | Shakſpeare. 
Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 


The tongue and pen mutually aſſiſt one another, 


Hulder. 
Pellueid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light at a 
diſtance,in 1efraRing, reflecting and infleing them, 
and the rays mually agitate the parts of thoſe ſub- 
Rances at a diſtance 2 heating them. Newton, 
They mutually teach, and are taught, that leſſon 
of vain confidence and ſecurity. Atterbury. 
May l the ſacred pleaſures know 1 ez'Y 
Of ſtricteſt amity, not ever want 
A friend with whom I matually may ſhare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh. Philips. 
[UTUA'LLTY. 2. J. from mutual.} Reci- 
procation. bk 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when theſe mu- 
tualities fo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
incorporate concluſion, | Shakſpeare. 


MulzzLE. u. / n Fr.] 
1. The mouth O | 


a: man in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her muzz/e toward me, 
ſhe threw ſuch a proſpect upon me, as might well 
have given a ſurfeit to any weak lover's * | 

; Sidney. 

Huygens has proyed, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it leaves the mwzz/e of the 
eannon; would require twenty-five years to paſs from 
us to the ſun. 5 Chepne, 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir the 

| fre with the tongs 7 if the ., not at hand, uſe 
the muzzle of the bellows. ift's Rules to Serv, 
2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hin- 
ders to bite, 5 2 
The fifth Harry from curb'd fleence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint ; and the wild dog RET 
Shall fleſh his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Shaotſþ. 
Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And. hy tags, ran loo e, and cours d around his 
chairs, - . | | 
With golden mu all the ir mouths were bound, 
ö Dryden. 


. | | 
The bear muzz/cs, and ſmells to him, puts his 
: _ to His mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves 
im. 1 
To Muözz TE. v. 242. ä 
1. To bind the mouth. | 
This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and 
Have not the power to muzz/e him; therefore beſt 
Not wake him in his ſlumber, 
The bear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Mild in effect, though in appearance tame, 
Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bliſsful bow'r, 
And mu though they ſeem, the mutes row wh 
; 2 RSS; Drygen, 
Through the town with flow and-folemn air, 
Led by the noſtril, walks the muzziedi bear. Gay. 


Wore: . 
The nurſe was then using and coaxing of the 
child. 5 _ L'Efrange. 
3. To reſtrain from hurt. FR 
90% My dagger muxz/ed 
Left it ſhould bite its matter, and ſo pro | 
Az ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Shakſpeare. 


My. pronoun. poſſeſſive, ¶ See Mins. ] 


ſuhſtuntive, and mine anciently and pro- 
ly before a vowel, My is now com- 


bel; this book & mine. - 
e 3 


Who muſually hath anſwer'd my affection. 8half. | 


writing what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we write, | 


any thing ; the mouth of | 


To Mvu'zzLe. v. 2. To bring the mouth | 


L' Eftrange. 


Shakſpeare, ; 


2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe, - A low 


Belonging. to me. My: is uſed before | 


monly uſed. indiffereatly before both. My | 
is uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, and | 
mine when it goes before: as, ibis ir my | 


M YR 


: 


 _ I ſhall preſent my reader with a journal, Addiſon. 
My'xCHEN. 2. J. [mynchen, Sax.] A _ 
| 9 975 ict. 
Mr'ockarkx. nf. [pmoryapic.] A deſ- 
_ cription of the muſcles, 
My'oLocy. #. /. [myologie, Fr.] The del- 
cription and doctrine of the muſcles. 


To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write a 
whole ſyſtem of myolog y. Cheney. 


Mr'ory. z. . | wvory, ] Shortneſs of fight, 
Mr'sia, 2. /. [ popics, | 
1. The number of ten thouſand. 


2. Proverbially any great number. 
| | Aſſemble thou, 
Of all thoſe myriadr, which we lead, the chief. | 
| Milton, 
Are there legions of devils who are continually 
deſigning and working our ruin? there are alſo y- 
riads of good angels who are more cheerful and 
officious to do us good. Tillotſon. 
Safe ſits the goddeſs in her dark retreat; 
Around her, myriad' of ideas wait, 
And endleſs ſhapes, : Prior. 
My'xMIDON. z. /. [wurde] Any rude | 
ruffian; ſo named from the ſoldiers of 
Achilles. | 
The maſs of the people will not endure to be go- 
/ verned by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their 
myrmidons, though theſe be ever ſo numerous, and 
compoſed of their own repreſentatives. Swift. 
MyRo'BALAN. 1. J. Layrobalanus, Latin. ] 
A fruit, | | 


— 


have five kinds; they are fleſhy, generally with a 
ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or leſs 


five different trees growing in the Eaſt 
they are eaten preſerved. 
The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures; 
for it is ſweet, and yet an aſtringent. Bacon. 
Mxrzo'rol is r. . J. [ui and x. 
One who ſells unguents. 
MYxRH. . /; [myrrha, Lat. myrrbe, Fr.] 
A gum. TIER 
ſyrrh is a vegetable product of the gum reſin 
kind, ſent to us in looſe granules from the ſize of a 
pepper- corn to that of a walnut, of a reddiſh brown. 
colour with more or leſs of an admixture of yellow: 
its taſte is bitter and acrid with a * aromatick | 
flavour, but very nauſeous: its ſmell is ftrong, but 


ndies, where 


tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our 

myrrh is the very drug known by the ancients under 

the ſame name. Hill's Materia Medica. 
The myrrhe ſweet bleeding in the bitter wound. 


Spenſer, | 
of tincture of myyrb. 


Chayftal and myrrbine cups imboſs'd with gems 
Nr Milton. 


form.] Having the ſhape of myrtle. 
My'sTLE. 2. J. [mprizs, Lat. myrte, Fr.] 
A fragrant tree ſacred to Venus. 


k 

> The flower of the Myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral leaves 
* diſpoſed in a circular order, which expand in form of 
% 


which has a ſhort ſtarlike cug, divided at the top in- 
to five parts, and-expanded ; the ovary becdmes an 


<# ev. * a 


A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
- . Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 
I u of late as petty to his ende, 


The myrobalant are a dried fruit, of which we | 


of an auſtere acrid taſte: they are the — — of 
Hill.. 


not diſagreeable: it is brought from Ethiopia, but the 


I dropt in a little honey of roſes, with a few.drops | 
Wiſeman. | 


' aroſe; upon the top of the ſoot-ſtalk is he ovary, | 


oblong umbilicated fruit, divided into three cells, 


Shakſpeare. | 


MYS 


er ſaet (he in a neck doth place.  . Spenſer, | As is the morn-dew on the myrele leaf g 
ES 1 2a with the words of a Chriſtian [| To his grand ſea. tt Shalſpeare. 
; Poet. | '  Bramball, Democritus would have Concord like a fair virgin, 
N If ay foul had free election holding in one hand a pomegranate, in the other a 
To loſe of her affection. Waller. bundle of myrtle; for ſuch is the nature of theſe 


trees, that if they be planted, though a good ſpace 
one from the other, they will meet, and with twin. 
ing one embrace the other. Peachan, 
Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney paſs 
The plume of war! with early laureis crown'd, 
The lover's myrtle and the poet's bay. Thomſor, 
Mrsz'Ly. z. J. [my and /elf,] 
1. An emphatical word added to 7: as, 7 


myſelf 4 ft, that is, not I by proxy; not 
another, 


As his hoſt, | 
Who ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife my/elf. Shakſpeare, 


2. 5 reciprocal of J, in the oblique 
caſe. : 

They have milled another pain, againſt which I 
ſhould have been at a loſs to defend myſelf, Swif?, 

3. 1 is ſometimes omitted, to give force to 
the ſentence. 

Myſelf hall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 

And try te gain his pardon. Aadi ſon. 


MrysTAGo'GUE, 2. f, [worayery ; myſta- 
4 MD - _ gg. 
 gogus, Lat.] One who interprets divine 
myſteries; alſo one who keeps church 
relicks, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. 
Bailey. 
MysTERtaRCH, 2. . Ius ięio and &pxy. } 
One preſiding over myſteries. | 
MysTer1ous. adj. [ myfteriecux, Fr, from 
myſtery. ] ; 
1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; awfully 
obſcure, 
Cad at laſt 
To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom apply'd, 
Though in myſterious terms. Milton, 

Thea the true Sun of knowledge firſt appear'd, 
And the old dark myferioxs clouds were clear'd. 

: Denbam. 
2. Artfully perplexed. 

:Fhoſe princes who were diſtinguiſhed for my/e- 
rious {kill in government, found, by.the event, that 
they had ill conſulted their own quiet, or the happi- 
yeſs of their people. Swift. 


 MysTz'r10USLY. adv. [from a 


1. In a manner above underſta 
2. Obſcurely; enigmatically. 
Our duty of preparation contained in this one 
word, try or examine, being after the manner of 
mylteries, my/terioufly and ſecretly deſcribed, there 
is reaſon to believe that there iggn it very much — 
ay OT 
Each ſtair myfericu/ly was meant. Milton. 
My$sygrtousntgss, 2. J. [ from myſterious, ] 
1. Holy obſcurity. | 
My-purpoſe is, to gather together into an union all 
thoſe ſeveral portions of truth, and differing appre- 


ing. 


: R « henſions ofwyferiouſneſs. 5 Taylor. 
e 1 ; 1 binus, Lat.] Made | 2. Artful SECS lexity. 5. 
vi nn uafin ah” To My'STER1z E. v. a, [from ger.] To 


| * as enigmas. 


Merlxing their enſigns, they make the parti- 


N 5 : : 1 cular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable unto 
My's T1yoRM, adj. [myrtus, Latin, and | modal 


the twelve 42 of the zodiack. Brown. 
MY'STERY, . /. [ pusiger 5 mytere, Fr.] 
I. Something above human intelligence ; 
ſomething awfully obſcure. 
'Fhey can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As can of thofe myſteries, which heav'n 
Will not have carth to know. Shakſpeare, 
Upon holy days, let the matter of your medita- 
tions be according to the my/ery-of-the day ;. and to 
your ordinary devotions of every day, add 5 the 


which are full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. ' Miller. | prayer which is fitted to the wyftery. | 
There will I make thee beds of roſes, , f God ſhould: pleaſe to reveal unto us this great 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies 5; mem of the Trinity, or ſome other my/eries in our 


holy religion, we ſhould not be able to underſtand 
them, unleſs he would beſtow on us ſome new facul- 
ties of the mind. | Swift. 
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2 An enigma; any thing artfully made 
difficult. | 
To thy great comfort in this yſtery of ill opinions, 
here's the twin brother of thy Jetter, Shakypeare. 
Important truths till let your fables hold, 
And moral myſteries wi th art unfold. _ Granville, 
3. A trade; 2 calling: in this ſenſe it 
ſhould, according to Warburton, be writ- 
ten miſtery, from meftier, French, a trade. 
And that which is the nobleſt myferie, 
Brings to reproach and common intamy. 
Inſtruct ion, manners, my/eries and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
- Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakſpeare, 
y'sTICAL., ( 5 
* by %. Lauſlicut, Lat, 
1. Sacredly obſcure, 


Spenſe 


er, 


Let God himſelf that made me, let not man that 


| knows not himſelf, be my inſtructor, concerning the 
myſtical way to heaven. Hooker. 
From ſalvation all fleſh being excluded this way, 
God hath revealed a way myFica/ and ſupernatural. 
TI | Fhooker . 
2, Involving ſome ſecret meaning ; emble- 
matical. 


— 


| 


MYT 


| Ve five other wand'ring fires | that move 


In my/tick dance not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Milton, 
It is Chriſt's body in the ſacrament and out of it; 
but in the ſacrament not the natural truth, but the 
ſpiritual and myſtical, Taylor. 
It is plain from the Apocalypſe, that myſtical 
Babylon is to be conſumed by fire. 


3. Obſcure; ſecret. 
Leſt new fears diſturb the happy ſtate, 
Know, I have ſearch'd the my/tick rolls of fate. 
Dryden. 
Mr'sT1CALLY. adv, [from myſtical.) In a 
manner, or by an act, implying ſome 
ſecret meaning, 
Theſe two in thy ſacred boſom hold, 
Till my/ically join'd but one they be. Donne, 
Mv'sricalxkss. z. /. [from myſtical.) 
Involution of ſome ſecret meaning. 
Mr THroLo'G1CAL. adj. [from mythology.] 
Relating to the explication of fabulous 
hiſtory, 


The original of the conceit was probably hier- 


oglyphical, which after became »2yi40logical, and by 
. 


Arnet. Y 


tradition ſtole into a total verity, which was but par- 
tially true in its covert ſenſe and morality. Brown, 
MyTHRHOLO'GICALLY. adv. from mytho. 
logical. ] In a manner ſuitable to the ſyſtem 
of fables, | by 
MyTHo'LoensT, 2. /. [from mythology. A 
relator or expoſitor of the ancient tables 
of the heathens. 
The grammarians and mythologifts ſeem to be 
altogether unacquainted with his writings. Creech, 
It was a celebrated problem among the ancient 
mythologifts, What was the ſtrongeſt thing, what the 
wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? Norris, 
To MyTHo'LOGIZE, v. 2. [from mytho- 
lag.] To relate or explain the fabulous 
hiſtory of the heathens. 
Mrrholoc v. 2. /. [wi9®- and avy®-; 
mnythologie, Fr.] Syſtem of fables; ex- 
_ plication of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
Gods of the heathen world, * 
The modeſty of mytbolag y deſerves to be commen- 
ded: the ſcenes there are laid at a diſtance; it is 


once upon a time, in the days of yore, and in the 
land of Utopia, Bentley. 


NAI 


\ T Is a ſemivowel, and has in Engliſh 
an invariable ſound : as, #9, name, 
net; it is ſometimes after #2 almoſt loſt ; 
as, condemn, contemn. 
To NAB. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh. ] To catch 
unexpeRedly ; to ſeize without warning. 
A word ſeldom uſed but in low language. 
Na'cxtr, or NAK ER. nf. [toncha mar- 
gariifera, Lat, ] A ſhell that contained a 
pearl. 
NVA. DIR. 2. /. | Arabick. ] The point under 
foot directly oppoſite to the zenith. 


As far as four bright ſigns comprize, 


eee eee, 


Na E. Rs /. erg cirrbatus.] A kind of 
tufted ſea bird. 
Nac. z. /. [zagge, Dutch.] 


1. A ſmall horſe. A horſe in familiar lan- 


guage, | 8 | 
A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with 
good horſe-fieſh ; but the nag would be too fleet. 
L'EArange. 
Thy zagr, the leaneſt things aliye, 
So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive. 
2. A paramour: in contempt, 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt 
_ Hoiſts fails and flies. Shakfpeare. 
NAIL. . J. [neg], Sax. nagel, German.] 
1. The hard eruſt or horny ſubſtance at 


the ends of the fingers and toes. 

My nails can reach unto thine eyes. Shalſpeare. 
The meaneſt ſculptor in th' Æmilian ſquare, 

Van imitate in braſs the nails and hair; 
Expert in trifles. | Dryden. 
_ The nails of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe parts 
in the various functions they are put to; and defend 
the numerous nerves and tendons that are under 
them. = Ray. 
2. The talons of birds; the claws or paws 


of beaſts, | 


| 


Prior. | 


— 


| 


Hung by the handle on a driven al. 


N AI 
3. A ſpike of metal by which things are 
faſtened together, 
As one vai by ſtrength drives out another; 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object ſoon torgotton, Shakſpeare, 


For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal En- 
gland, nor for the oaken timber to build them; and 


them together. Bacon. 

The load-ftone mines in the ſhore of India, are ſo 

placed in abundance and vigour, that it proves an 

adventure of hazard to paſs thoſe coaſts in a ſhip with 

iron zailr, Brown, 
A beechen pail 

Dryden. 


An equivocal word uſed for the nail of the hand or 
ſoot, and for an iron ail to faſten any thing, Watts. 
4. A ſtud; a boſs. 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſn well japan'd avails- 
| To writing of good ſenſe. Seit. 
5. A meaſure of length; two inches and a 
quarter. 
6. On the nail. Readily; immediately; 
without delay. I once ſuppoſed it from 
a counter ſtudded with nails, but have 
ſince found in an old record, /olvere 
ſuper An guem. 
the hank 
We want our money on the nail, 


/ 
* 


He elaſpꝰd his hand upon the wounded part. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy d, 
And pierc'd his hand, and zail'd it to his fide. 


2. To ſtud with nails, 


we need not borrow iron for ſpikes or nails, to faſten 


It therefore means into 


4 


| 2. Simply; merely a barely I in the ab- 


The banker's ruin'd if he pays. __ Swift, 
To NAIL. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To faſten with nails. 

To the crofs he zails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the fins — 
Of all mankind, with him are crucify'd. Mikon. 


* 


Dryden. 


NA K 
Fn golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were nall'd with gold. 


Nwx'ttrr. 2. J. [from nail.) One whoſe 


trade is to forge nails; a nail-maker, 
NA'KED. adj. [nacod, Saxon, ] 


1, Wanting clothes; uncovered ; bare. 

A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe man 
differed from a fool? anſwered, ſend them both 
naked to thoſe who know them not,. and you ſhall 
perceive, Bacen, 

He pitying how they ſtood 
Before him »aked to the air, that now 
Muſt ſuffer change; 
As father of his family,. he clad 
Their nakedneſs with {kins of beaſts, Milton. 
2. Unarmed ;. defenceleſs; unprovided, 

Had I but ſerv'd my God with balf the zeal 
I ſery'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakſpeares 

Uograteful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 


Addiſon. 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden. 
The truth appears ſo raked on my fide, 
That anypurblind eye may find it out. Shall ſpeare. 
4. Mere; bare; wanting the neceſſary ad- 


ditions; ſimple; abſtracted. ; 
Not that God doth require nothing unto happi- 
neſs at the hands of men, ſaving only a nated belief, 
for hope and charity we may not exclude; but that 
without belief all other things are as nothing, and 
it is the ground of thoſe other divine vutues. 


| cookers 


3 ; 
NAK E DL. adv. 
1. Without covering. 


% 
a 


ſtract. 
Though ſeveral fingle letters natedly confidered;; 
are found to be articulations only of ſpirit ot breath, 
and not of breath yocalizedg yet there 1s that pro- 
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N A M 
in all lettos of aptneſs to be conjoined Jn ſyl- 
bles. FE a Holder, 
3. Diſcoverably ; evidently. 
So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzleth all their cleareſt-fighted eyes, 
That they ſee not how nated!y they die. Daniel. 
Na'zepNess. 2. /. [from nated.] 
1. Nudity; want of covering, 
My face I'll grime with filth; 
And with preſeated natedncſi out-face. 
The winds and perſecutions of the ſky, Shakſpeare. 
Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins 
Of beaſts; but inward zakedneſs, much more 
Opprobrious ! with his robe of righteouſneſs 


'  Arraying, cover'd from his Father's fight. Milton. 


I eatreat my gentle readers to ſow on their tuckers 
again, and not to imitate the nakedneſs, but the in- 
nocence of their mother Eve. Addiſon. 
Thou to be ſtrong muſt put off every dreſs, 
Thy only armour is thy nakedneſs. 
2. Want of proviſion for defence. 
Spies, to ſec the nakegneſs of the land are ye come. 
Genefts, 
3: Plainneſs ; evidence; want of conceal. 
ment, | 1 
Why ſeekꝰ ſt thou to cover with excuſe 
That which appears in proper nakedneſs ? Sbakſp, 
NALL. 2. /. An aul, ſuch as collar- 
makers or ſhoemakers uſe. 
Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitleather and all, 
With collars and harnels. Tuſffer. 
NAME. ». /. [nama, Sax, naem, Datch.] 
1. The diſcriminative appellation of an 
individual, 
What is thy name ? | 
Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 


Than any is in hell. 
' My name's Macbeth. Shakſpeare. 


called their names after the xames his father 


had called them. Geneſis, 

Thouſands there were in darker fame that dwell, 

Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn. Dryden. 
2. The term by which any kind or ſpecies 
is diſtinguiſhed, | 1 4 
What's in a 2ame? That which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet.  Shak/p. 

f every particular idea that we take in, ſhould 
have a diſtinct nary, names mult be endleſs. Locke. 
3. Perſon, „ 
They liſt with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard liſe for future fame. Dryden. 
4. Reputation; character. ; 

The king's army was the laſt enemy the weſt had 
been acquainted with, and had left no good name 
behind, I Clarendon. 

5. Renown; fame; celebrity; eminence ; 
praiſe ; remembrance; memory; diſtinc- 
tion; honour. 

What men of name reſort to him? 

Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned foldier; 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, 
And many others of great name and worth. &hakſp. 

Viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad; to 
tell how the life agreeth with the fame. 

Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, - 
Thy name, tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. Dryd. 
A hundred knights 


Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name, Dryd. | 


Theſe ſhall be towns of mighty fame, 
'Tho' now they lie obſcure, and lands without a name, 
Dryden, 
Bartolus is of great name; whoſe authority is as 
much valued amongſt the modern lawyers, as Papi- 
nian's was among the ancients, - Baker, 
6. Power delegated; imputed character. 
I In the zame of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Baniſh him. - 
7. FiRitious imputation, 
When Ulyſſes with fallacious arts, 
Had forg'd a treaſon in my patron'sxame, 
My kinſman fell. * 


| a : Dryden. 
8. Appearance; not reality ; aſſumed cha- 


8 


Prior. 


Shalſpeure. 


| To NAME. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Bacon. | 


"7 


N AM 


I'll to him again, in the name of Brook z 
He'll tell me all his purpoſe. Shakſpeare. 
There is a friend which is only a friend in name. 


Ecclęſſaſticus. 


9. An opprobrious appellation. 
The huſband 
Bids her conſeſs; calls her ten thouſand names; 


In vain ſhe koeels. Granville, 
like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them names. Suu · t. 


1. To diſcriminate by a particular appella- 


tion impoſed, 
I mention here a ſon of the king's whom Florizel 
I now name to you; and with ſpeed fo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita. Shakſpeare. 
Thou haſt had ſeven huſbands, neither watt thou 
named after any of them. Tobit, 
His name was called Jeſus, which was ſo named of 
the angel before he was conceived, Luke, 
Thus was the building left 
, Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion nam d. Mil, 
2. To mention by name. 
Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing : neither 
uſe thyſelf to the raming of the Holy One. Ece/us. 
My tongue could name whate'er I ſaw. Milton. 
Thoſe whom the fables name of monſtrous ſize. 
| Milton, 
3. To ſpecify; to nominate. 
Did my father's godſon ſeek your life ? 
He whom my father num'd your Edgar. Shakſp, 
Briag me him up whom I ſhall zame. 1 Samuel. 
Let any one name that propoſition, whoſe terms or 


ideas were either of them innate. Locle. 
To utter; to mention. . 
Let my name be named on them. Cengſis. 


5. Jo entitle. | 
Celeſtial, whether among the thrones, or amd 
Of them the higheſt, Milton. 
NAlMNMEL ESS. adj. | from name. | 
1, Not diſtinguiſhed by any diſcriminative 
appellation, 
On the cold earth lies th' unregard:d king, 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 
The milky way, 
Fram'd of many nameleſs ftars. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful duſt; 
Beneath a rude and zamele/s ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes, Pope. 
2. One of which the name is not known or 


mentioned, | 
Little credit is due to accuſations of this kind, 

when they come from ſuſpected, that is, from ame- 

leſs pens. * Atterbury. 
Such imag'ry of greatneſs ill becammm 

A nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name." Harte. 


ſpecially ; to mention by name. 
It can be to nature no injury, that of her we ſay 
the ſame which diligent beholders of her works have 


creatures nouriſhment which may ſuffice. Hooker. 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubjeR to? 
none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; ; 
Namely, ſome love that drew him oft from home. 
| Kot Sbalſpeare. 
The council making remonſtrances unto queen 


life; and namely, that a man was lately taken, who 
ſtood 1eady in a very ſuſpicious manner to do the 
deed; adviſed her to go lels abroad weakly attended. 
But the queen anſwered, that ſhe had rather be dead, | 
than put in cuſtody, Bacen, 
For the excellency of the ſou], namely, its power 
of divining in dreams; that ſeveral ſuch divinations 
have been made, none can queſtion. Addi, on. 
Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct us in that 


to us; namely ; that he who applies his heart to 
wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the moſt proper 
method for gaining long life, riches, and reputation. 

= Addiſen. 
NalMRR. . /. [from name.] One who 


* 


calls or knows any by name. 


Na'MgSAKE. 2. /. One that has the ſame 


obſerved ; namely, that ſhe provideth for all living 


point of hiftory, but furniſhes out a very fine moral | 


Waller. f 


| 


ö 


' 


Na"MELY, adv. | from name.] Particularly ; | 


* 


Elizabeth, of the continual conſpiracies againſt her | 


name with another, 


© 
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NAP 

Nor does the dog-fiſh at ſea, much more make out 
the dog of land, than that his cognominal, or a1. 
fake in the heavens, | Brown, 

One author is a mole toanother : it it impoſſible 
for them to diſcover beautics; they have eyes only 
for blemiſhes: they can indeed fee the light, as i; 
faid of their zame/akes ; but immediately ſhut their 
eyes. | Addi n. 

NAP. . J. [hnooppan, Sax. to ſleep. 
1. Slumber; a ſhort ſleep. A word ludi. 
croufly uſed. 

Mopſa fat ſwallowing of ſleep with open mouth, 
making ſuch a noiſe, as no body could lay the ſteal- 
ing of a zap to her charge. Sidney, 

Let your bounty take a rap, and I will awake it 


anon. Shakſpeare. 
The ſun had long fince in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Hudibras. 


So long as I'm at the forge you are ſtill taking 
your nap. y L' Eftrange, 
2, [hnoppa, Sax, ] Down; villous ſub. 
ſtance, 
Amongſt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wond'rous ſlight ; 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The fiiken-down, with which his back isdight.Sper/, 
ack Cade the clothier means to dreſs the com- 
monwealth, and ſet a new nap upon it. Shatſpeare, 
Plants, though they have no prickles, have a kind 
of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; which 
down or gap cometh of a ſubtil ſpirit, in a ſoft or 
fat ſubſtance, Bacon, 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ; 
His only coat ! where duſt contus'd with rain 
Roughens the zap, and leaves a mingled tain, Sv. 
To NAP. v. a. hnœppan, dax.] To 
ſleep ; to be drowiy or ſecure; to be 


ſupinely careleſs. 
They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras, 
A wolf took a dog napping at his maſter's door. 
L' Eftrange. 
What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul 
linen, ſtopt in a veſſel that hath wheat in it, will in 
twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice; 
without conjuring, one may guefs to have been the 
philoſophy and information of ſome houſewife, who 
had not ſo carefully covered her wheat, but that the 
mice could come at it, and were then taken nupping 
Juſt when they had made an end of their good chear. 
| Bentley: 
ATA KING. 2. J. [nap and take,] Sur- 
priſe; ſeizure on a ſudden; unexpected 


onſet, like that made on men aſleep, 
Naptalings, aſſaults, ſpoilings, and firings, have 
in our forefathers days, between us and France, been 
common. | Carew. 


NAPE. 2. J. [Of uncertain etymology. 
Skinner imagines it to come from nap, 
the hair that grows on it; Junius, with 
his uſual Greek ſagacity, from vnn, 4 
hill; perhaps from the ſame root with 
knob.) I he joint of the neck behind. 
Turn your eyes towards the apes of your necks, 
and make but an interior ſurvey of your good ſelves, 
. | Shakſpeare, 

Domitian dreamed, the night before he was ſlain, 


that a golden head was growing out of the rape of his 
neck. | Bacon, 


Na ER. 1. . [ naperia, Italian, ] Table 

linen. | | Di#, 
Na'eHzw, 2. J. [napus, Lat.] An herb. 
Na'PHTHA., 2. /. [ naphtha, Lat.] 


Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral. 


fluid, of a very pale yellow, with a eaſt of brown in 
it. It is ſoft and oily to the touch, of a ſharp and: 
unpleafing taſte, and of a briſk and penetrating 
ſmell; of the bituminous kind. It is extremely 
ready to take fire. Hill, 
Strabo repreſents it as a liquation of bitumen. It 
ſwims on the top of the water of wells and ſprings. 
That found about Babylon is in ſome ſprings whitith, 
tho? it be generally black, and differs little from pe- 
troleum, + * Woodward. 


Na'ex1N. 2. J. [from nap; which etymo- 


logy is oddly favoured by Virgil, Ton. 
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gue ferunt mantilia willis ; naperia, Ita» 


han. : FE 7 5 F N ; 
1 is; uſed at table to wipe the hands, 
: By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, in- 


tible by fire. Brown. 
* Ae was woven into a naplin at 


Louvain, which was cleanſed by being burnt - the 
| ilkins. 
beg "SO Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but 


| | oft commonly of linen, or ſoft wool. 
ee f Arbuthnot. 


2. A handkerchief, Obſolete, This ſenſe 
is retained in Scotland. 
I am glad I have found this nap&tin; 


This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor. 
| Shakſpeare, 


Na'r LU Ess. adj, [from aap.] Wanting nap ; 
threadbare. 
Were he to ſtand for eonſul, ne'er would he 


Appear in th* market place, nor on him put 
The napleſi veſture of humility. Shakſpeare 


Na'eeiness. 2. . {from nappy. ] The 
quality of having a nap. 7 

Narr v. adj. [from nap. Lye derives it 

from nappe, Sax, a cup.] Frothy; 
ſpumy : from nap; whence apples and 
ale are called lamb's wool, 


When I my threſher heard, 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay. 
NARCISSUS, u. /. ¶ Latin; zarciſſe, Fr.] 
A daffodil. | 
| Nor Narciſſus fair 
As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. Thom on. 
Narco'TiCK, adj. Capri; narcotique, Fr.] 

Producing torpor, or ſtupefaction. 


Narcotick includes all that part of the materia 


medica, which any way produces ſleep, whether 
called by this name, or hypnoticks, or opiates, Quin. 
The ancients eſteemed it zarcotich or ſtupefaCtive, 
and it is to be found in the liſt of poiſons by Dioſco- 
rides. | Brown, 
Na. 2. /. [| nardus, Latin; »wg9&>, | 
1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment, 
| He now is come 
Tato the bliſsful field, thro' groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard and balm, Milt. 
2. An odorous ſhrub. . 
 Smelt, o' the bud o“ the briar, | 
Or the zard in the fire. Ben Jonſon. 
Naxe. z. /. [Inaris, Lat.] A noſtri]: not 
uſed, except as in the following paſſage, 
in affectation. 
There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Though every nare olfact it not. Hudibras. 


NaA'xRABLE. 4dj. [from narro, Lat.] Ca- 
pable to be told or related. | 
NAR ATE. v. 4. [ narro, Lat.] To relate; 
to tell: a word only uſed in Scotland. 


NARRA'TION. 2. /. [rarratio, Lat. nar- 


ratinn, Fr. 
He did doubt of the truth of that narration. Abb. 
They that deſire to look into the narrations of the 
ftory, or the variety of the matter we have been care- 
ful might have profit. 2 Maccabees. 
This commandment, containing, among other 
things, a narration of the creation of the world, is 
commonly read. White. 
Homer introduces the beſt inſtructions, in the 
midſt of the plaineſt xarrations. Broome, 


NAA ATIVE. adj. [narratif-ve, Fr. from 


narro, Lat.] 

1. Relating; giving an account. 
I 0 judicial acts credit ought to be given, though 
the words be narrative. Ayliffe. 


2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt, 
Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. Dry. 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the ſage, 

And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. Pope. 
Na'zgaTivs, 2. /. A relation; an account; 
' a ſtory, 

In che i 


ions I give to others, concerning * 


J Account; relation; hiſtory. | 


NAR 


what they ſhould do, take a narrative of what yon 


have done, South, 

Cynthio was much taken with my narrative. Tat. 

Na'zraTIVELY. adv, [from narrative.) 
By way of relation, 

The words of all judicial acts are written xarra- 
tively, unleſs it be ia ſentences wherein diſpoſitive 
and enacting terms are made uſe of. Ayliffe. 

NARRA“TOR. 2. /. [ narrateur, Fr. from 
narro, Lat.] A teller; a relater. 

Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and faith- 
ful, as well as ſkilful; whether he hath no peculiar 
gain or profit by believing or reporting it. Watts, 

NA'RROW. adj. [neanu, Sax, from nyn.] 
1. Not broad or wide; having but a ſmall 


diſtance from ſide to ſide, 
Edward from Belgia, | 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety thro? the arrow ſeas. Shakſp. 
The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was no 
way to turn either to the right hand or to the left. 
Numbers. 
In a narriwv bottom'd ditch cattle cannot turn. 
| Mortimer. 
By being too few, or of an improper figure and di- 
menſion to do their duty in perfection, they become 
narrow and incapable of performing their native func- 
tion. . Blackmore. 
2, Small ; of no great extent; uſed of 
time as well as place, 
From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a 
ſmallneſs in the excluſion x; but this inferreth no in- 
formity. Brown. 


Though the Jews were but a ſmall nation, and 


confined to a narrow compals in the world, yet the 
firſt riſe of letters and languages is truly to be aſcribed 
to them, Wilkins. 
3. Covetous ; avaricious, 
To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. Sidney. 
4. Contracted ; of confined ſentiments ; un- 
generous, | 
Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean divi- 
ſions between the ſeveral orders of its members, and 
their zarrow-hearted repining at each other's gain. 
Spratt. 
The greateſt underſtanding is narrow. How 
much of God and nature is there, whereof we never 
had any idea? Eee. 
The hopes of good from thoſe whom we gratify, 
would produce a very narrow and ſtinted charity, 
Smallridge. 
A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtranger at tirſt 
ſight, and is not ſo narrotu-ſpirited as to obſerve, 
whether the perſon ſhe: talks to, be in breeches or in 
petticoats. Addiſen, 
It is with zarrow-ſoul'd people as with narrow- 
neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in them the more 
noiſe they make in pouring it out. Swift. 
5. Near; within a ſmall diſtance, 
Then Maeſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made aglancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd by the ſoot the flitting bird. Dryden. 
6. Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. 
The orb he roam'd 
With arrow ſearch ; and with inſpection deep 
Confider'd ev'ry creature, which of all 
Moft opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milton. 
Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not always the beſt prepared 
for ſo narrow an inſpeRion. Aadiſon, 
To NAa'rrow, v. 3. from the adjective, ] 
1. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth or 
wideneſs, 7 
In the wall he made narrowed reſts, that the 
beams ſhould not be faſtened in the walls of the 
houſe. 1 Kings. 


By reaſon of the great continent of Braſilia, the | 


needle deflecteth toward the hand twelve degrees; 
but at the Straits of Magellan, where the land 1s 
narrowed, and the ſea on the other fide, it varieth 
about five or fix, Brown. 

A government, which by alienating the affections, 
loſing the opinions, and croſſing the intereſts of the 
people, leaves. out of its compaſs the greateſt part of 
their conſent, may juſtly be ſaid, in the ſame degrees 
it loſes ground, to narrow its bottom. Temple. 


— 


2. To contract; to impair in dignity of 
extent or influence, 

One ſcience is incomparably above all the reſt, 
where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade, 
for mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean, 
theology, which contains the knowledge of God and 
his creatures. : Locke. 

3. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of 
knowledge. 


Deſuetude does contract and narrow our faculties, 
ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things in which 
we are converſant. Government of the T ngue. 

How hard it is to get the mind, rarrowed by a 
ſcanty collection of common ideas, to enlarge itſelf 
to a more copious ſtock, Rs, Locke, 

Lo! ev'ry finiſh'd ſon returns to thee 
Bounded by nature, narrow'd itill by art, 
A trifling head, and a contracted heart, Pope. 

4. To confine ; to limit. 

I moſt find fault with his narrowing too much his 
own bottom, and his unwary ſapping the foundation 
on which he ſtands. * Materland. 

By admitting too many things at once into one 
queſtion, the mind is dazzled and bewildered 
whereas by limiting and zarrowing the queſtion, 
you take a fuller ſurvey of the Whole. Matt. 

Our knowledge is much more narrow'd, if we 
confine ourſelves to our own ſolitary reaſonings, v ith- 
out much reading. Watts, 

5. In farriery. 

A horſe is ſaid to narrow, when he does not take 
ground enough, and does not bear far enough out ta 
the one hand or to the other, Farrier's Dict. 


{ Na'kRoWLY, adv, | from narrow, } , 


1. With little breadth or wideneſs ; with 
ſmall diſtance between the ſides. 


2, Contractedly; without extent. 
The church ot England is not ſo narrowly ealeu- 
lated, that it cannot fall in with any regular ſpecies 


of government. wift, 
3. Cloſely ; vigilantly ; attentively. 
My fellow-ſchoolmaſter 


Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, Shakſpeare. 

If it be narrowly conſidered, this colour will be 
reprehended or encountered, by imputing to all ex- 
cellencies in compoſitions a kind of poverty. Bacen. 

For a conſiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, 
ſearch narrowly when J am gone. L' Eftrange. 

A man's reputation draws eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inſpect every part of him. Addiſon. 

4. Nearly ; within a little, 

Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca 
ſhips, and very narrotuly miſled of the other, Swift. 


5. Avaricioully ; ſparingly. . 


Na'xRowNEsSS, 2. J. [from narrow, ] 
1. Want of breadth or wideneſs, 
In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the 
arch makes it riſe in height, or run out in length. 
| Addiſon, 
2. Want of extent; want of comprehenſion. 
That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike, 
as by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protection 
and encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of man- 
kind, agaiuſt the oppreſſion of power, and narrows 
neſs of party, will quickly be too hard for his neigh- 
bours. Locke, 
3. Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. 
The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Europe, 
confeſs the narr:wreſs of human attainments. Glanv. 
Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ticks at words. 
Denham, 
The Latin, a ſevere and compendious language, 
often expreſſes that in one word which either the 
barbarity or the narrowneſs of modern tongues can» 
not ſupply in more. Dryden. 
4. Meanneſs ; poverty. | 
If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking off 
, thy load, and emptying thy bags, and fo ſuit the 
narrowneſs of thy fortune to the narrowneſs of the 
way thou art to pals, is there any thing but mercy 
in all this? ; | 
5. Want of capacity. 3 bes 
Another diſpoſition in men, which makes them 
improper for philoſophical contemplations, is not ſo 
much from the narrowneſs of their ſpirit and under» 


; 


| 
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tend them. Burnet. 


Nax wn ALR. A. . A ſpecies of whale, 


Thoſe long horns preſerved as precious, beauties, | 


are but the teeth of narwhales. Brown. 
Nas. { from ne Hat, or has not.] Obſolete. 
For pity'd is miſhap that nas remedy, 
But ſcorn'd been deeds of 20% By Spenſer. 
Na'saL. adj, I naſus, Lat.] Belonging to 
the noſe. 

To pronounce the naſali, and ſome of the vowels 
ſpiritally, che throat is brought to labour, and it 
makes a guttural pronunciation, Holder. 

When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a ſmall probe 

through the naſal duct into the noſe every time it is 
dreſt, in order to dilate it a little. Sharp. 
Nas icoxxous. adj, [raſus and corm, | 
Having the horn on the noſe, 
Some unicorns are among inſets; as thoſe four 
+ kinds of naſfcornous beetles deſcribed by Moffetus. 
7 Brown, 
Na'sT1LY, adv. [from nafly.] 
1. Dirtily ; filthily ; navſcouſly, 
The molt pernicious infection next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when priſoners have been 
long and. cloſe and nafti/y kept. Bacon. 
2. Obſcenely; groſsly. 
Ns IN ESS. 2. J. [from naſty. | 
1. Dirt; filth, 
This cauſed the ſeditious to remain within their 
ſtation, which by reaſon of the naſtineſi of the 
- beaſtly multitude, might more fitly be termed a ken- 
nel than a camp. | Hayward. 
:  Havghty and huge, as High Dutch bride, 
Such naftineſs and ſo much pride 
Are oddly join'd by fate. : Pope. 
2, Obſcenity ; groſſneſs of ideas. 


Their na/tineſs, their dull obſcene talk and ribal- | 


dry, cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive to any 


ho does not baulk his own reaſon, out of love to 


their vice, South. 
A divine might have employed his pains to better 
- purpoſe, than in the vine of Plautus and Ariſto- 
| phanes, | Dryden. 
NAST V. adj. [naft, nat, German, wet. ] 
1. Dirty; filthy ; ſordid ; nauſeous ; pol. 
luted. . 

Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has 
thrown out the greateſt heap of naſty language that 
perhaps ever was put together, Atterbury. 

A nice man, is a man of naſty ideas, Sift. 

2. Obſcene ; lewd. 
NA'TAL. adj. (natal, Fr. natalis, Latin.] 
tative ;_ Nn to nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princesꝰ children took 
names from their ata! places, as Ed uard of Car- 

"narvon, Thomas of Brotherton. Camden, 
Propitious ſtar ! whoſe ſacred pow'r 
Prefided o'er the monarch's natal hour, 

Thy tadiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 
NaTa'TiO0Nn, 2. / [natatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſwimming. „ 

In progreſſi ve motion, the arms and legs move 
ſucceſſively, but in_natativn both together. Brown. 

N4'TH LESS. adv. | na, that is, nor, the leſs, 
Saxon.] Nevertheleſs ; formed thus, 

. ratheleſs,nath'leſs, Obſolete. 

Nath leſe, my brother, ſinee we paſſed are 
Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Spenſer. 

|: The torrid clime : 

Smole on him ſore belides, vaulted with fire, 

. Naihleſs he fo endur'd, *till on the beach 

Ot that inflamed fea he ſtood, and call'd 

. His legions. Ek | | Mi . 

Na'THMoRE, adv, [na the more.] Never 
the more. Obſolete. | 

Vet nathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 

Could his blood-frozen heart embolden'd be. Sper/. 


\NA'TION. . . (nation, Fr. natio, Lat, ] 
1. A people di wt conv from another 
people ; generally by their language, ori- | 


Zinal, or government. . 
II Edward 111, had proſpered in his French wars, 
"and peopled with Engliſh the towns which he won, 


n becauſe they will not take time. beer 5 


1 


| 


Na"TI0NALNESS. 2. J. [from national. 
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NAT 
as he hegan at Calais driving out the French, bis 
ſueceſſors holding the ſame courſe, would have filled 
all France with our xa. | Raleigh. 

A natian properly iignifies a great number of ta- 
milies derived from he ſame blood, born in the ſame 
country, and living under the ſame government. 
FOAM Temple. 
2. A great number ; emphatically. 
When after battle I the field have ſeen 
Spread o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes, which once were 
men; er 
A nation crufht ! a nation of the brave ! 
A realm of death! and on this fide the grave! 
Are there, fajd 1, who from this ſad ſurvey, 
This human chaos, carry ſmiles away ! Young. 
Na'TIONAL, 44%. | rational, French; from 
nation. | 
1. Publick ; general; not private; not 
partieular. | 
> They in their earthly Canaan plac'd, 
Long time ſhall dwell and proſper : but when fins 
Natlonal interrupt their public peace. Milton. 
Such a 7ational devotion infpires men with ſenti- 
ments of religious gratitude, and ſwells their hearts 
with joy and exultation. Addiſon, 
The aſtoniſhing victories our armies have been 
crowned with, were in fome meaſure the bleſſings. 
returned upon that aa ina charity. which has been 
- fo conſpicuous. |  Addiſon.- 
God, in the execution of his judgments, never 
viſits a- people with public and general calamities, 
but where their fins are public and national too. 
Rogers. 


2. Bigotted to one's own country. 
Na'TIONALLY. adv. from national. | With 
rd to the nation. 
The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, 
* who being nationally eſpouſed to God by covenant, 


every fin of theirs was in a peculiar manner ſpiritual 
adultery, Sorth. 


Reference to the people in general, 
NATIVE. adj, [nativus, Lat. natif-ve, 
French, |] | 
1. Produced by nature; natural, not arti- 
ficial, N | 
She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 

And ſtrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. Spenſer. 
This doctrine doth not enter by the car, 
But of itſelf is zative in the breaſt. Davies. 

2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nature; 


original. | 
The members retired to their homes, reaſſume the 
native ſedateneſs of their temper. Swift 


3. Conferred by birth; belonging by birth. 
But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative ; 
And firſt, tis to ſpeak whatever we pleale, Denba m. 
4. Relating to the birth; pertaining to the 
time or place of birth. gn 
If theſe men have defeated the law, and outrun 
native puniſument; though they can outſttip men, 
they have no wings to fly from God. Sn, peare. 
Many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
Find native graves.  Shakſpeare. 
5. Original; that which gave being. 
Have I now ſeen death? is this the way 
I muſt return to rative duſt 2 O ſight -- 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. 


Na'Tive, 2. / 5 
1. One born in any place; original inhabi- 
tant. k f 
Make no extirpation of the natives, under pre- 
tence of planting religion; God ſurely will no way 
be pleaſed with ſueh ſacrifices. Bacon. 
Tully, the humble muſhroom ſearcely known, 
- The lowly vate of à country town. Dryden. 
There ſtood a monument to Tacitus the hiſtorian, 
to the emperors Tacitus and Flor ianus, ratives of 
the place. Addiſon. 


Our ratives have a fuller habit, ſquarer, and more 
extended cheſts, than the people that 3 us 


Milton. 


to che ſouth. 


* 


2. Offspring. | 
Arn⸗ accuſation, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 


Of our ſo frank donation. Sbalſpeare. 
Na'T1veNness. . J. [from native.] State 
of being produced by nature. 8 
Nari'vir x. . J. [nativite, Fr.] 
1. Birth; ifſue into life. 

Concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the af! 
vity of our Saviour, in whole birth the births of all 
are only bleſſed, Baus. 

They looked upon thoſe as the true days of their 
#ativity, wherein they were freed from the pairs 
and ſorrows of a troubleſome world. Neljor, 

2. Time, place, or manner of birth, 
My huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calenders of their zativity, 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt. Shakſpeare, 

They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either 
in zativity, chance or death. Shakipeare, 

When 1 vow, I weep; and vows ſo born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. Shakſpeare, 

Thy birth and thy rativity is of Canaan. Ezekiel, 

3. State or place of being produced. 
Theſe, in their dark zativity, the deep 
Shall yield us pregnant with infernal flame. Miltox. 
NA'TURAL. adj. | zaturalis, Lat. nature!, 
French, ] | | 
1. Produced or effected by nature; not 
artificial. Pet 

There is no natural motion of any particular heavy 
body, which is perpetual, yet it is poſſible from them 
to contrive ſuch an artificial revolution as ſhall con- 
ſtantly be the cauſe of itſelf. Wilkin:, 

2, Illegitimate; not legal. Na 

This would turn the vein of that we call natural, 
to that of legal propagation ; which has ever been 
encouraged as the other has bcen disfavoured by all 
inſtitutions. Temple. 

3. Beſtowed by nature; not acquired, 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it 
ſhould ſeem that the advantage lies on the fide of 
children born from noble and wealthy parents. Swift. 

4. Not forced; not far-fetched ; dictated 
by nature, | 

I will now deliver a few of the proper: and natu- 


ralleſt conſiderations that belong to this piece. Wotton, 


5. Following the ſhated courſe of things. 

If ſolid piety, humility, and a ſober ſenſe of them- 
ſelves, is much wanted in that fex, it is the plain 
and zatural conſequence of a vain and corrupt edu- 
cation, | | 

6. Cenſonant to natural notions, 

Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, as 
natural to the mind as ſun aud light: fire and 
warmth go together, and ſo ſeem to carry with them 
as natural an evidence as ſelf-evident truths them- 
ſelves. Locke, 

7. Diſcoverable by reaſon ; not revealed. 

I call that vatural religion, which meh might 
know, and ſhould be obliged unto, by the meer prin - 
ciples of reaſon, improved by conſideration and ex- 
perience, without the help of revelation. Wilkins, 

8, Tender; affectionate by nature. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, t 

He wants the vat ral touch. Shakſpeare, 
9. Unaffected; according to truth and re- 
A... | 

What can be more natural than the circumſtances 
in the behaviour of, thoſe women who had loſt their 
huſbands on this fatal day. Addiſon, 

10. Oppoſed to violent: as, a zazural death. 


Na'TURAL. 7. /. from nature. 


1. An idiot; one whom nature debars from | 


underſtanding ; a fool. f 
That a monſter ſhould be ſuch a natural. Sbalſp. 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow com- 
ſs he has been all his life confined to, you will find 


im no more capable of reaſoning than a perfect na- 


. tural, Lore. 
2. Native; original inhabitant, Not in uſe. 
The inhabitants and naturalt of the place, ſhould 

be ina ſtate of freemen, 7." >" Addr. 
Oyppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of 
juſtice, which domineering over the naturalt may 
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3. Gift of nature; nature; quality. 


NAT 
not fpare ſtrantzers, and ſtrangers will not endure It, 


Raleigh. 
lot 

1 ſe. ; 

* wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; 
ſuch as preſuming on their own xaztzrals, deride di- 
ligeace, and mock at terms when they underſtand 
not things. Ben Jonſon. 

To conſider them in their pure zaturals, the earl's 
intellectual faculties were his ſtronger part, and the 
duke's, his practical. Weitton, 


Na'TURALIST. 2. J. [from natural.) A 
ſtudent in phyſicks, or natural philo- 
ſophy. 


Admirable artifice! wherewith Galen, though a 
mere naturaliſt, was ſo taken, that he could not but 
adjudge the honour of a hyma to the wiſe Creator. 

More. 
It is not credible, that the atura/ift could be de- 
ceived in his account of a place that lay in the neigh- 


bourhood of Rome. Addiſon, 


NaTURALIZA'TION. #./. [from natura- 
lize.) The act of inveſting aliens with 
the privileges ot native ſubjects. 

The Spartans were nice in point of naturaliza- 
tion; whereby, while they kept their compaſs, 
they fiood firm; but when they did ſpread, they be- 
came a windfall. Bacon. 
Encouragement may be given to any merchants 
thatſhall come over and turn a certain ſtock of their 
own, as zaturalization, and freedom from cuſtoms 
the two firſt years. | Temple, 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general na- 
 turalizalion 205 invited over foreigners of all reli- 

gions. Swift. 

To Na'TURAL1ZE, v. &. [from zatural.] 

1, To adopt into a community ; to inveſt 
with the privileges of native ſubjects. 

The lords informed the king, that the Iriſh might 
not be naturalized without damage to themſelves 
or the crown. 4 . Davies. 

2. To make natural; to make eaſy like 
things natural, 

le riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil ; cuſtom 
has naturalixed his labour to him. South. 

NA'TURALLY, adv. | from natural.) 

1. According to the power or impulſes of 
unaſſiſted nature, 

Our ſovereign good is deſired naturally; God, 
the author of that natural deſire, hath appointed 
natural means whereby to fulfil it; but man having 
utterly diſabled his nature unto theſe means, hath 
had other revealed, and hath received from heaven 
a law to teach him, how that which is deſired a- 
turally, muſt now ſupernaturally be Oo. 
er. 


If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes of | 


things to the mind, there can be naturally no ſuch 
thing as ogrtainty of knowledge, South, 

When you have once habituated your heart ta a 
ſerious performance of holy ed e you have 
done a great deal to render it incapable of ſpite and 
envy, and to make it naturally delight in che hap- 
pineſs of mankind. aw. 


2. According to nature; without affecta- 
tion; with juſt repreſentation. 
Theſe things ſo in my ſong, I naturally may ſhow ; 
Now as the mountain high; then as the valley low; 
Here freitful as the mead; there, as the heath be 


bare; | | | 
Then, as the gloomy wood, I may nad <> tho? | 


rare, ayton, 
| | That part X 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally » Shak/. 

This anfwers fitly and ratarratly to the place of 

the abyſs before the deluge, inclos'd within the 

earth, | Barnet. 

The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their 

| Propriety z that is, as they flow- more ot leſs a- 

turally from the perſons and occafions, Dryden. 


3. 


cultivation : as, there is no place where 
wheat naturally grows. _ 


Spontanecouſly ; without art; without | 


NA'TURALNK8% x. /. [from natural.) , 4 


NAT 


- 


b 


Vor. 1. 
ö || 


1. The tate of being given or produced 
by nature, | | 
The naturalneſs of a deſite, is the cauſe that the 
ſatisfaction of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure impor- 
tunes the will; and that which importunes the 
will, puts a difficulty on the will refuſing or forbear- 
ing it, . South. 
2, Conformity to truth and reality ; not 
affectation. 


He muſt underſtand what is contained in the 
temperament of the eyes, in the naturaineſs of the 
eyebrows. Dryden, 

Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that may 
be reckoned among the fineſt for the naturalneſs of | 
the thought, and the beauty of the expreſſion. 

Addiſon. 


NATURE. ». / [natura, Lat. nature, Fr.] | 


1. An imaginary beipg ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the material and animal world. 

Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law | 

My ſervices are bound,  _ Shakſpeare. 

When it was ſaid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians 

have condemned you to die, he ſaid, and nature 


them. | Bacon, 
Let the poſtilion ature mount, and let 
The coachman art be ſet. Cowley, 


Heav*n beſtows | 
At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. Cowley. 
Simple nalure to his hope has giv'n, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav*n. Pope. 
2, The native ſtate or properties of any 
thing, by which it is diſcriminated from 
others. 
Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains 


ake, 

What ail'd them their fix'd aaturet to forſake ? 
Cowley, 
Retween the animal and rational province, ſome 
animals have a dark reſemblance of the influxes of 
reaſon : ſo between the corporeal and intellectual 
world, there is man participating much of both 
nalures, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The nature of brutes, befides what is common 
to them with plants, ' doth confiſt in having ſuch fa- 
culties, whereby they are capable of apprehending 


external objects, and of receiving pain or pleaſure 
from them, | " Wilkins. | 


3. The conſtitution of an animated body. 
Nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is ſaſhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. Shak/. 
We're not ourſelves, 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. Shakſpeare. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind; temper, 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 


To ſuch a lowneſs but his unkind daughters. Sbaß/. 


A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
M ＋ en ride eaſy. „Sbaſſpeare. 
5. The regular * of things. 
/ end . 
Was wrought by 4 „Ader offence. Shak. 
6. The compaſs of natural exiſtence. 
If their dam may de judge, the young apes are 
the moſt beautiful things in nature. lanville. 


* ” 


7- The conſtitution and appearances of | 


things. | | 
The works, whether of poets, painters, mora- 
liſts, or hiſtorians, which are built upon general 
xature, live for every while thoſe' which depend 
for their exiſtence on particular cuſtoms and habits, 


a partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of faſhion, | 


can only be coeval with that which firſt raiſed them 
from obſcurity. . +» Reynolds. 
8. Natural affection, or reverence ; native 
Vz Have we not ſeen 
The murdꝰ' ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Thro? violated mature force his way,  - 
And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay? 


— __ + Pope. 
„. Tha ve or mpmacien of the material 
W WI | | es 

He binding nature faſt in fate, 


| 


| 


3 


| 


h 


Leſt conſcience free zud will, = Pope, 


NAV 8 


10. Sort; ſpecies. 


A diſpute of this valure cauſed miſchief in abun- 
dance betwixt a king and an archbiſhop. Dryden. 
11, Sentiments or images adapted to na- 


ture, or conformable to truth and reality. 
Only nature can pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are un- 
prejudiced and refined, Addifor, 

ature and Homer were, he found, the ſame. 
Pope. 


12. Phyſicks; the ſcience which teaches 


the qualities of things. 
Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God ſaid, let Newton be, and all was light: Pope. 
13. Of this word which occurs ſo fre- 
quently, with ſignifications ſo various, 
and ſo difficultly defined, Boyle has given 
an explication, which deſerves to be epi- 
tomi ed. © 
Nature ſometimes means the Author of Nature, 
or natura naturans; as, nature hath made man 
artly corporeal and partly immaterial. For nature 
in this ſenſe may be uſed the word creator. 

Nature ſometimes means that on whoſe account 
a thing is what it is, and is called, as when we de- 
fine the nature of an angle. For nature in this 
ſenſe may be uſed Hence or ghality. 

Nature ſometimes means what belongs to a living 
creature, at its nativity, or accrues to it by its birth, 
as when we ſay, a man is noble by nature, or a 
child is naturally forward. This may be expreſſed 
by ſaying, the man was bora ſo; or, the thing was 
generated ſucb. F 

Nature ſometimes means an internal principle of 
local motion, as we ſay, the ſtone alls or the 
flame riſes by nature; for this we may ſay, that 
the motion up or down is ſpontaneous, or produced 
by its proper cauſe, 0 K 

Nature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of things corporeal z as, nature makes the night 
ſucceed the day. This may be termed eſtabliſhed 
order, or ſettled caurſe. 

Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the 
powers belonging to a body, eſpecially a living one ; 
as when phyſicians ſay, that naſure is ſtrong, or 
nature left to herſelf will do the cure, For this 
may be uſed, conſtitution, temperament, or ffructure 
of the body. | 5 

Nature is put likewiſe ſor the ſyſtem of the cor- 
poreal works of God; as there is no phœnix or chi- 
mera in nature, For nature thus applied, we may 
uſe the world, or the univerſe. * . 

Nature is ſometimes indeed commonly taken for 
a kind of ſemideity. In this ſenſe it is beſt not to 
uſe it at all, Boyle's Free Enquiry, 


Narulkir v. . /. [from nature.] The 
wi of being produced by nature, Not 
uſed. | 


This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe which we impoſe not on the 
ſecond; or what we deny unto nature we impute 
unto xaturily. | Brown, 

Na'val, adj, [navel, Fr, navalis, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of ſhips. | 
a Encamping on the main, 
Our zaval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy defign'd, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet contin'd. HF aler. 

As our high veſlels paſs their watry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay. Prior. 
2. Belonging to ſhips.” 3 5 

Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant 

men, as well as of all the zava/ ſtores that furniſh 


the world, Temple. 
NAVE, 3. , [nap, Saxon]! 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which 
the axle moves, n 


Oaut, out, thou ttrumpet fortune! all you gods. 


In general ſynod take away her pow'r; 

Break all the ſpokes and ſellies ſrom heryheel, _ _ 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends. _ .  Shakſpeare; 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
navet, by their ſwiſt rotations on the ends of the 

axle · trees, produce a heat ſometimes ſo intenſe as to 
ſt them on fire, AM init nc | 


NAU 
2. [from navis, nave, old French. The 
- middle part of the church diſtin from 
the aiſles or wings, ' 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, 

together with the chancel, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Na'veL. 2. /. napela, navela, Saxon. 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, 
by which embryos communicate with 
the parent. 
Imbrafides addreſt 
His javeline at him, and ſo ript his #avi//, that the 
i wound, | 
As endleſs it ſhut his eyes, ſo open'd on the ground, 
It powr'd his entrailes. Chapman, 
As children, while within the womb the live, 
| . the naue: here they feed not ſo, Davies. 
* uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to con- 
vey its aliments, Brown. 
Me from the womb the midwife muſe did take, 
She cut my navel, | owley. 

There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome 

animals will hunt for the teat before they are quite 
/, gotten out of the ſecundines and parted from the 
_ navel fring. 3 Derham. 
2. The middle. the interiour part, 

HhHeing preſt to the war, 

Even when the zave/ of the ſtate was touch'd, 

They would not thread the gates. 

Within the zave/ of this hideous wood, 
Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells, Milt, 

Na'vgerGALL. 2. / 

Nærelgull is a bruiſe on the top of the chine of 
the Tack, behind the ſaddle, right againſt the nave, 
occaſioned either by the ſaddle being ſplit behind, 

or the ſtuffing being wanting, or by the crupper 
duckle fitting down in that place, or ſome hard 
welght or knobs lying directly behind the ſaddle, 
Na'veLwoRT. 2. /. [cotyledon.) A plant, 
It hath the appearance of houſeleek. 


Miller. 


Na'vew. % /. [napus, Lat. aavet, naveau, 
French.] A plant. 
It agrees in moſt reſpects with the turnep; but 
has a leſſer root, and ſomewhat warmer in taſte. 
In the ifle of Ely the ſpecies, which is wild, is 
very much cultivated, it being the cole ſeed from 
which they draw the oil. : Miller. 
NAUGHT. adj. [nahr, naphihr, Saxon; 
that is, nec aughi, not any thing.] Bad; 
corrupt; worthleſs: it is now hardly 
uſed but in ludicrous language. 
With them that are able to put a difference be- 
© tween things naught and things indifferent in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverſy about 
| the manner of removing that which is 2 


Ty fifter's rr l Oh Regan ! ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 
- | Shakſpeare. 
Navcnr. 2. /, Nothing. This is com- 
monly, oy improperly, written 
nought, See AucaT and Oucar, 
Be you contented 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at aaugbt, 
To pluck down juſtice from your ain bench. 
We 3 bs 4 Shakſpeare. 
Na'vcnTiLY. adv. from naughty, ] Wick- 
edly ; corruptly. - 
NaA'UCHTINESS, * C 
Wickedneſs; badneſs. Slight wicked- 
edneſs or. perverſeneſs, as of children. 
No remembrance of naugbtineſi delights but mine 
own; and methinks the accufing his traps might in 
ſome manner excuſe my fault, which certainly I 
loth to do. Tb 24 4 
Na'ucury. adj, The ſame with naugbt. 


[from naughty, ] 


113. Bad; wicked; corrupt. | 
XA A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered 
up in blood by his zaugh!y father. Sidney, 
| eſe naughty times 


Put bars between the _— 


Shakſpeare. - 


ooker. 


NADU 
[ How far that little candle throws his beams | 
So ſhines 2 good deed in a ＋ 507 world. Shakſp. 


2. It is now ſeldom uſed 
cenſure, 
If gentle ſlumbers on thy temples creep, 
But naughty man, thou doſt not mean to ſleep, 
Betake thee to thy bed. Dryden. 


Navi'cuLaR. adj, navicularit, Lat. navi- 
culaire, Fr.] In anatomy, the third bone 
in each foot that lies between the aſtra- 
galus and ↄſſa cuneiformia, Dict. 

NA VIGABLE. adj. [navigable, Fr. 2. 
vigabilis, Lat.] Capable of being paſſed 
by ſhips or boats. | 

The firſt-peopled cities were all founded upon 
theſe navigable rivers or their branches, by which 
the one might give ſuccour to the other, Raleigh. 

Many have motioned to the council of Spain, 

the cutting of a »an/igab/e channel through this 

ſmall iſthmus, ſo to ſhorten their common voyages 

to China, and the Moluccoes. Heylyn. 
Almighty Jove ſurveys 

Earth, air, and ſhores, and navigable ſeas, 225 


Na'vicaBLENESS. Sf from naviga 
Capacity to be paſſed in veſſels. 
To NA'VIGATE. v. 2. [ navigo, Lat. navi- 
ger, Fr.] To fail; to paſs by water. 
The Phœnicians navigated to the extremities of 
the weſtern ocean. ' Arbuthnot on Coins, 


To Na'viGATE., v. a To 
or boats, 


Druſus, the father of the emperor Claudius, was 
the firſt who navigated the northern ocean, Arbuth. 


Navica'TIoN, 2. J. [navigation, Fr. from 
1. The act or pratiice of paſſing by water. 
Our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, mariners, and 

all things that appertain to navigation, is as great as 


ut in ludicrous 


ever. | Bacon. 
The loadſtone is that great help to navigation. 
8 More. 


Rude as their ſhips, was navigation then, 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known; 
Coaſting, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no north but when the poleſtar ſhone. 
Dryden. 
When Pliny names the Peœni as inventors of 
n. vigation, it mult be underſtood of the Phœni- 
cians, from whom the Carthaginians are deſcended. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 


—_ 


2. Veſſels of navigation. 

Tho? you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, tho? the yeſty waves 
Canfound and ſwallow zavigation up. Shakſpeare. 

Navica'toR. 2. /. [navigateur, Fr. from 
zavigate,| Sailor; ſeaman ; traveller by 
water, T 

By the ſounding of zavigators, that ſea is not 

| three hundred and ſixty foot deep. Brerewocd. 

The rules of zavigators.muſt often fail. Brow. 

The contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe the 
ſubmarine grey whats will want winds, tides, and 

| the ſight of the heavens. | | ilkins. 
This terreſtrial globe, which before was only a 

globe in 1 has ſinee been ſurrounded by 
the boldneſs of many aawigators. Temple, 


Navu'LAGE. #. /, [naulum, Latin.] The 

freight of gers in a ſhip. 
Navi/macuy.'r {| aaumacbie, Fr. nau- 
' machia, Lat.] A mock ſeafight. 


| Ta NAU'SEATE. v. z. [from . nay/ea, 


Lat.] To = ſqueamiſh; to turn away 
. with diſguſt. wet 
Don't oyer-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a laſſitude, and nanſeate, and grow 
tired of a particular ſubject eines you have Gniſhed 


— — 


it. bs 
To NAUsRATE. wig.) 
1. To loathe; to rejeR with diſguſt, . 
While we fingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject 


others, the ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for many are 


ery 8 ich are decryed and 


cated 


8 wk 


paſs by ſhips 
q 


atis on the Mind. 


— 


— 


: 


NAY 
Old age, with ſilent pace, comes eree 
Nauſeates the praiſe, ubich in her — ore 
And hates the muſe by which ſhe was undone, 


| Dryden. 
The patient naſeates and loaths wholeſome — 


lack 3 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 


Which zauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt, Pope 
2, To Arik with diſgnft, . 8 
He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he 
were nauſeated, then gave her a laſh with his tail, 
| | Swift 
Nav's zovs. adj.[from nauſea, Lat. naujze, 
Fr.] Loathſome; diſguſtful; regarded 
with abhorrence. 
Thoſe trifles wherein ehildren take delight, 
Grow nauſeous to the young man's appetite, 
And from thoſe gaieties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denbam. 
Food of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte 
and agreeable to the ſtomach, 'till hunger and thirſt 
be well appeaſed, and then it begins to be leſs plea. 
ſant, and at laſt even zauſcoxs and loathſome. Ray, 
Old thread-bare phraſes will often make you go 
out of your way to find and apply them, and are 
nauſeous to rational hearers. Swift, 
Navu'souSLY. adv. [from nauſeous.) 
Loathſomely ; diſguſtfully. 
This, though cunningly concealed, as well know- 
ing how nauſeouſiy that drug would go down in a 
lawful monarchy, which was preſcribed for a rebel 
lious commonwealth, yet they always kept in re- 


ſerve, Dryden. 
Their ſatire's praiſe; 

So nauſeouſiy and ſo unlike they paint. Garth, 

\ a u'sEOUSNESS, #, ,. [from nanſeorns.] 

Loathſomeneſs; quality of raiſing diſguſt, 

The nanſeouſneſs of ſuch company diſgufts a rea- 
ſonable man, when he ſees he can hardly approach 
greatneſs but as a moated caſtle ; he muſt feſt pafs 
through the mud and filth with which it is encom- 

aſſed. . Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
AU'TICAL, Nadi. [nauticus, Lat.] Per- 
Nau rick. { taining to ſailors, 

He elegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the nautical compaſs with aut 
magnes, aut magna. Camden. 

NAUTILUS. 2. J. [ Lat. zautile, Fr.] A 
ſhellfiſh furniſhed with ſomething ana- 
lagous to oars and a fail. | 

earn of the little nautilus to ſail, : 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. Pope. 

Na'vy. u. J. [from navis, Lat.] An aſſem- 
blage of ſhips, commonly ſhips of war; a 
fleet, 88 1 

On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puiſſant zavy. 

5 Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 

Levy money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer 
of the zavy for his majeſty's uſe. Clarendon. 

The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their navy bear, 

Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden. 

Nay, adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye. | 

I, No; an adverb of negation. 

Diiſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t' other ay. Denbam. 

2. Not only ſo, but more. A. word of 

amplification. 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, 
yea, when he is abſent; ray, when dead, by bis 
example and memory; ſo good authors in their ſtile, 

| Ben — Dijcovery. 

He catechized the children in his chamber, giving 
liberty zay invitation to as many as would, to come 


This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
is ſufficiently nſed by his other excellencies ; 


nay, this very fault is not without its beauties z for 
molt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed. Dryden. 

If a ſon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the cri- 
minal but his whole family would be rooted out, 
nay, the inhabitants of the place where he lived, 
© would be put to the ſword, nay, the place itſelf 


SpeBator. 


would be razed. 
3. Word of refuſal. - _ +, 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, be- 
ing Romans, and have caſt us into priſon 3 and now 
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NEAR. prep, nen, Saxon; aer, Dutch 


— 


NE A 
{| us out privily; ay verily; but let 
. Lich 4 out. l Acts. 

The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſtork would 
not be ſaid nay; ſo that at laſt he promiſed him to 
come. L' Eftrange. 
| He that will not when he may, 

When he would he ſhall have zay. 
NaſyworD. 2. /. [ray and word. ] _ 
1. The ſide of denial; the ſaying nay. 

Not in uſe. 

You would believe my ſaying. 
Howe er you lean to th' xayword, Shak 

2. A proverbial reproach ; a by-wor 

If I do not gull him into a rayword, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie ſtraight in my bed. Shakſpeare. 
A watchword, Not in uſe, 

I have ſpoke with her; and we have a zaywword 
how to know one another. I come to her in white, 
and cry mum; ſhe cries budget; and by, that we 
know one another. Shakſpeare, 

Neg. adv. Saxon. 'This particle was 
formerly of very frequent uſe, both 
ſingly and by contraction in compound 
words: as, ill from ne will or avill not; 
nas for ne has or has not; nis for ne is or 
is not.] Neither; and not. | 

His warlike ſhield all cover'd cloſely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, 

Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs. Spenſer. 
Near. 2. J. [nef, Iflandick.] A fit, It 

is retained in Scotland; and in the plural 

neues. 

Give me thy neaßf, monſieur Muſtardſeed. Shak. 

To NEAL. v. a. [onœlan, Sax. to kindle. ] 


To temper by a gradual and regulated 
heat. 

The work men let it cool by degrees in ſuch re- 
lentings of fire, as they call their zea/ing heats; 
leſt it ſhould ſhiver by a violent ſucceeding of air in 
the room of fire, Digsy. 

This did happen for want of the glaſſes being 
gradually cooled or nealed. Boyle. 

If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ſſeel, 
zeal it firſt, becauſe it will make it ſofter, and con- 
ſequently work eafier. The common way is to 
give it a blood red heat in the-fire, then let ic cool 
of itſelf, Moxon. 

To NEAL. v. . Jo be tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein, if 
they ſtand and neal, the imperfect metals vapour 
away. Bacen. 

Neae. * [nepplob, Saxon; næprig, 
poor. ] Low; decreſcent. Uſed only of 
the tide, and therefore ſometimes uſed 
ſubſtantively, 


The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loſt 
nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion of 
ebbing and flowing, of high ſprings and dead reaps, 
are as conſtant as the changes of the moon. 


Prov. 


care. 


Hakewill on Providence. 


How doth the ſea conſtantly obſerve its ebbs and 
flows, its ſprings and neap-tides, and ſtill retain its 


ſaltneſs, ſo convenient for the maintenance of its 
inhabitants. Ray. 


and Scottiſh, ] At no great diſtance from; 


cloſe to; nigh ; not far from, It is 
uſed both of place and time. 
I have heard thee ſay, , 
Nogrief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. Sbalſp. 


Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks 1 
give, 


As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. 
| Shakſpeare, 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be — ay 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. 


| Dryden, 
To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide, Deyd. 
This child very was xear being excluded out of 
the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhape. Locke, 


Nez AR. adv. 


* 


* 
NEA 
1. Almoſt. 
N * by every tongue is for lier minerals 
url'd, 
Near from the mid - days point chro' out the weſtern 
world. 


Drayton. 
2. At hand; not far of, Unleſs it be ra- 
ther in this ſenſe an adjective. 
Thou art near in their mouth, and far from their 
| reins, Feremiab. 
He ferv'd great Hector, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Dryden. 
3. Within a little. 


Self-pleaſing and humorous minds are ſo ſenſible 


of every reſtraint, as they will go near to think their 


girdles and garters to be bonds and ſhackles. Bacon. 
This eagle ſhall go near, one time or other, to take 
ou for a hare. L'Eſtrange. 
He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would 
pay now about twenty-five pounds per annum; 
which would be zear about the yearly value of the 
land. Locke. 
The Caſtilian would rather have died in ſlavery 
than paid ſuch a ſum as he found would go zear to 
ruin him. Addiſon. 
Near, ad}. | 
1. Not diſtant in place, or time, [Some- 
times it is douhtful whether rear be an 
adjective or adverb, ] 
This city is near to flee unto. Geneſis. 
Accidents, which however dreadful at a diſtance, 
at a nearer view loſt much of their terrour. Fell. 
The will free from the determination of ſuch de- 
fires, is left to the purſuit of xearer ſatisfactions. 
Locke. 
After he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
pleaſes, he is not one jot zearer the end of ſuch 
addition than at firſt ſetting out, Locke. 
Whether they nearer liv'd to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled for human crimes; 
Whether the hermits of the deſart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught. Harte. 
2. Advanced toward the end of an enter- 
priſe or diſquiſition. 
Unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more 
certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for belt, in 
ſuch ſort that all churches in the world ſhould know 
them to be the beſt, and fo know them that there 
may not remain any queſtion about this point; we 
are not a whit the nearer for that they have hitherto 


ſaid. | Hooker, 
3. Direct; ſtraight ; not winding, | 
Taught to live the zeareft way. Milton, 


To meaſure life, learn then betimes, and know 

Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. Milt, 
4. Cloſe; not rambling ; obſervant of ſtyle 
or manner of the thing copied, 

Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the nearef, 
the molt poetical, and the molt ſonorous of any 
tranſlation of the AEneid, Yet though he takes 
the advantages of blank verſe, he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always bit 
his ſenſe, . 


5. Cloſely related. 


If one thall approach to any that is ear of kin 


to him. | | Leviticus. 
6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to conti- 

dence. 
If 1 had a fuit to maſter Shallow, I would 


humour bis men with the imputation of being near 
their maſter, Shakiprare, 


7. Touching ;- preſſing ; affecting; dear. 


Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts 
Againlt my near of life. Shakſpeare. 
He could never judge that it was better to be de- 


ceived than not, in a matter of ſo great and near 
concernment. 5 Loc be. 


8. Parſimonious, inclining to covetouſneſs: 


as, a near man. 


Near hand. Cloſely ; without acting or | 


waiting at a diſtance. 
The entrirg near hand into the manner of per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, hath 


— opinion of the poſlibility or impoſſi- 
unity. 


—_— 


Dryden. 


Bacon's Holy War. 
Ne4'RLY, adv. [from ear. 


T | 


N EA 


1. At no great diſtance; not remotely. 


Many are the enemies of the prieſthood; they 
are diligent to obſerve whatever may near or re- 


motely blemiſh it. tier buy. 
2. Cloſely; preſſingly. 
Nearly it now concerns us, to be ſure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton, 


It concerneth them car, to preſerve that go- 
vernment which they had truſted with their money. 
Swift, 
3. In a niggardly manner. 
N EAR N Ess. 2. J. (from near. 


1. Cloſeneſs; not remoteneſs; approach. 

God, by reaſon of zearnefs, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites or Egyptians. Hookey, 

Delicate ſculptures be helped with zearreſs, and 
groſs with diſtance; which was well ſeen in the 
controverſy between Phidias and Alcmenes about 
the ſtatue of Venus, Watton, 

Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearneſe to 
God, may well be all fire and love, but you at ſuch 
a diſtance cannot find the effects of it. Duppa. 

The beſt rule is to be guided by the zearrefs, or 
diſtance at which the repetitions are placed 1n the 
original. : Pope, 

2. Alliance of blood or affection. 

Whether there be any ſecret paflages of ſympathy 
between perſons of near blood; as, parents, chil» 
dren, brothers and ſiſters. There be many reports 
in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons of ſuch 
nearneſt, men have had an inward feeling of it. Bacon. 

3. Tendency to avarice; caution of ex- 
nee. 

It ſhews in the king a earneſe, but yet with a 
kind of juſtnefs. So theſe little grains of gold and 
filver, helped not a little to make up the great heap. 

Bacon's Hlenty vii. 
NEAT. 2. . near, nyten, Saxon; naut, 
Iflandick and Scottiſh, ] | 
1, Black- cattle; oxen. It is commonly 
uſed colleRively. | 

The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 

Are all called zeat. Shakſpeave, 

Smoak preſerveth fleſh; as wegſce in bacon, 
reals tongues, and martlemas beef, Bacon. 

His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 
And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice * * 

. andyt. 

What care of xeat, or ſheep is to be had, 

I ſing, Mecænas, | May's Virgil, 
Some kick'd until they can feel, whether 


A {hoe be Spaniſh or zea!s leather. Hudibras, 
As great a drover, and as gr oO ' 
A critick too, in hog or zeath Hudibras, 


Set it in rich mould, with meats dung and lime. 
Mortimer. 
2. A ſingle cow or ox. | 
Who both by his calf and his lamb willhe known, 
May well kill a zeat and a ſheep of hig owls Tr ff, 
Co and get me ſome repaſſl—_ 
What ſay you to a meat's foot? Te 
'Tis paſling good; 1 prythee, let me have it: Shat. 
NEAT. ad. | net, Peeuub; nitidus, Latin, ] 
1. Elegant, but without dignity, 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quick- 
neſs and paſlion; the exprefſion humble, yet as 
pure as the language will afford ; reat, but not 


florid ; eaſy, and yet lively. | P. pe. 
2. Cleanly. 3 , 
Herbs and other unity Th 2 4 
Which the at- handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton. 


If you were to fee her, you would wonder what 
poor body it was, that was ſo ſurpriſingly #2247 aul 
clean, J. aw. 


3. Pure; unadulterated ; unmingled: now 
uſed only in the cant of trade, but 


formerly more extenſive. | 
Tons of ſweet old wines, along the wall; 


Neat and divine drink. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
When-the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, 44 
our cheere, > 


My good old ardent wine, with ſmall; and our in- 
_ feriour mates ; 5 

Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thou 
. drink(t without thoſe crates os 


| Our old wine, neate, | 'Chapman, 


— 


T 2 


| NEC 
Ne/araraD. . /. [neaSynd, Saxon.) A 
cowkeeper; one who has the care of 
black-cattle. Bd, buculus. 
There neatberd with cur and his horn, 
Be a fence to the meadow and corn. er. 
The ſwains and tardy neatherds came, and laſt 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. Dryden. 
Nz'ATLY. adv. [from neat.] 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity; ſprucely, 
l will never truſt a man again for keeping his ſword 
clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, 
by wearing his apparel zeatly. Shakſpeare, 
| o love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances zeatly gilt. Pope. 
2, Cleanlily. 
Nea'Txess. u. /. [from neat. 
1. Sprnceneſs ; elegance without dignity. 


Pelagius carped at the curious nealneſ of men's 
apparel), 


2. Cleanlineſs, ; 
NB. », J. ſ[nebbe, Sax. ] 
1. Noſe; beak; mouth, Retained in the 
north. | + 
How ſhe holds up the uc! the bill to him, 


And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. Shatfp. 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long vc. Bacon. 


2. [In Scotland.] The bill ofa bird, See 
IB, 
 NE'BULA. . /. [ Lat.] It is applied to 
appearances, like a cloud in the human 
body ; as alſo to films upon the eyes. 


Nx's LO us. 44%. [nebuleſus, Lat.] Miſty ; ; 


cloudy. 

Ne'czs5ares. 2. J. [from meceſſary.] 
Things not only convenient but needful ; 
_ not to be left out of daily uſe, 

Quibus doleat natura u- gatit. 

he ſupernatural neceſſaries are, the preventing, 
aſſiſting, and renewing grace of God, which we 
ſuppoſe God ready to annex to the revelation of his 
will, in the hearts of all that with obedient humble 
ſpirits receive and ſincerely embrace it. Hammond. 
We are to aſk of God fuch zeceſſaries of life as 
are geedful to us, while we live here. Duty of Man, 
e right a ſon has, to be maintained and pro- 
vided with the necęſſaries and conveniencies of life, 
out of his father's ſtock, give him a right to ſucceed 
to his father's property for his on good. Locke, 


 N#'cgs84R1Ly, adv. [from neceſſary. ] 
1. Indifpenſally, 

; TI would know ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one 
*: article of chriſtian faith, or what duty required ne- 
cef/arily unto all men's ſalvation there is, which the 
very reading of the word of God is not apt to 2 

| | | 00 
* thing is endowed with ſuch a natural 
eiple, whe 


prin- 
reby it iS#neceſ//arily inclined to promote its 
own preſervation and ir Doo e_ 
2, By inevitable conſequence, 
| ey who recal the church unto that which was 
nt the firſt, muſt zeceſarily ſet bounds and limits 
undo their ſpeeches, | Hooker, 
3. By fate; not freel 
The church is not of 
| oily once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever. Pearſon. 
hey ſubjected God to the fatal chain of cauſes, 
whereas they ſhould have reſolved the neceſſity of all 
ney yr * into the free 1 e 
_ =” himſelfy who executes xeceſ/ari t whi e 
„ ; = | | South, 
Nu'cxssasINESs. 2. /; [from neceſſary.] 
The ſtate of being neceſſary. 
NE'CESSARY. adj. \necefarizr, Lat.] 
1. Needful; indiſpenſably requiſite. © 
Being it is im we ſhould have the ſame 
_ - fſanRtity which is in God, it will be zecefſary to de- 
.. Clare what is this holigeſs which maketh men be 


Wilkins, 


* 


1 


Hooker. | 


1 


1 I 


NEC 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the military 
government and the revenues, and reckon them 
among what ſhall be thought neceſſary for their 
barrier. Swift, 

2, Not free; fatal; impelled by fate. 

Dtieath, a neceſary end, 
Will come when it will come. Shakſpeare. 
3. Concluſive; decifive by inevitable con- 
ſequence. | 

They reſolve us not, what they underſtand by the 
commandment of the word ; whether a literal and 
formal commandment, or a commandment inferred 
by any neceſſary inference. White. 
No man can ſhow by any neceſſary argument, that 
it is naturally impoſſible that all the relations con- 


cerning America ſhould be falſe. Tillotſon, 
from neceſſitas, 


To NecCe's$ITATE. v. 4. 
Lat.] To make neceſſary; not to leave 


free; to exempt from choice. 


done to thy own ſtrength; or imputed thy fins and 
follies to the nece//tating and inevitable decrees of 
Duppa's Rules for Devotion, 


The marquis of Newcaſtle being preſſed on both 
ſides, was neceſ/itated to draw all his army into 
Vork. Clarendon, 

Man ſeduc'd, 
And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker: no decree of mine 
Concurring to xecef/itate his fall. Milton, 

Our voluntary ſervice he requires, TY 
Not our neceſſitated. Milton. 


Neither the Divine Providence, or his determina- 
tions, perſuaſions, or inflexions of the underſtanding, 


ſtanding, or pervert the will, or necgſſitate or incline 
either to any moral evil. Hale. 
The politician never thought that he would fall 
dangerouſly fick, and that ſickneſs zece//itate his re- 
moval from the court. 440 South, 
Th' Eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents did zece/itare ; 
So what he order'd they by nature do; 
Thus light things mount, and heavy downward 5 
Man only boaſts an arbitrary ſtate. Dryden. 
The perfections of any 
veneration; his power, our fear; and his authority 
ariſing thence, a ſervile and neceſſitated obedience; 
but love can be produced only by kindneſs. Rogers. 


Ngcgss1TA'TON. 2. /. | from nece/itare. | 
The act of making neceſſary; fatal com- 
pulſion. g 


a man's will without his will, is ſo far from leſſening 
thoſe difficulties which flow from the fatal deſtiny of 
the Stoicks, that it encreaſeth them. 
3 Brambhall againſt Hobbes. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a 
neceſſitatian to one; where the law doth not name 
a certain heir, there is no nece{/itation to one, and 
there they have power or liberty to chooſe. _ 
| | Bramball again Hobbes. 
Nxcx'ss1TI ED. adj. [from aeceſtty.] In a 
ſtate of want, Not uſed,  - 

This ring was mine, and when I gaye it Helen, 
I bad her, if her fortunes ever ſtood | 
Necefſitied to help, that by this token 


I would relieve her. | . Shalſpeare. 
Nzce'ss1Tous. adj. [ from necgſſiſy. ] Preſ- 
ſed with poverty, 


They who were envied, found no ſatisfaction in 
what they were cavied for, being poor and neceſſitous. 
A Clarenden.- 

In legal ſeiſures, and righting himſelf on thoſe 
who, . not perſectly inſolvent, are yet very 
nece//itous, a good man will not be haſty in going to 
extremities. Kettlewell. 


rious parents, — in pinching circumſtances, 
with numerous families ofchildren. Arbutbnot. 

Nece'ssiTOUsSNEss. 2. . from mece/- 
fitous,) Poverty; want; need. 

Uaiverſal is demonſtration of univerſal 
plenty, for where there is want and xece//itouſneſs, 
there will be a quarreling. Burnet. 

E 88 1. . [from acc | 
t. | | 


Haſt thou proudly aſcribed the good thou haſt | 


on may create our 


or will of rational creatures doth deceive the under- | 


This neceſſity, grounded upon the nece/Ftation of | 


2 


There are multitudes of zece/itoxs heirs and penu- | 


1; Want; need. 


NEC. 


The mutual zece//itudes of human nature necef. 
ſarily maintain mutual offices between them. Hale. 
2. Friendſhip. 
Nezce'ss1TY. 2. /. [neceſſitas, Lat.] 
1. Cogency; compulſion; fatality. 
. Neeefing and chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Moy, 
Though there be no natural necgſſity, that ſuch 
things muſt be ſo, and that they cannot poſſibly be 
otherwiſe, without implying a contradiction; yet 
may they be ſo certain as not to admit of any rea- 
ſonable doubt concerning them, Wilkins, 
2. _ of being neceſſary ; indiſpenſable. 
Deis. | 
Urge the neceſſity, and ſtate of times. Sbalſp. 
Racine uſed the chorus in his Efther, but not that 
he found any neceſſity of it: it was only to give the 
ladies an occaſion of entertaining the king with vocal 
muſick. Dryden. 


We ſee the neceſſity of an augmentation, to bring 


the enemy to reaſon. Aadiſon. 
3. Want; need; poverty. 
Ihe art of our zece{/ties is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Sbalſpcare. 


The cauſe of all the diſtractions in his court or 
army, proceeded from the extreme poverty, and 
neceſſity his majeſty was in. larendon, 

We are firtt to conſult our own neceſ/ities, but then 
the neceſſities of our neighbours have a chriſtian 
right to a part of what we have to ſpare. IL Eſtran. 

4+ Things neceſſary for human life, 

Theſe ſhould be hours for xeceſſities, 

Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 

With comforting repoſe, and not for us 

To waſte theſe times, . Shakſpeare. 

Great part of the world are free from the necegi- 

ties of labour and employment, and have their time 

and fortunes in their own diſpoſal. . 
5. Cogency of argument; inevitable con- 

ſequence. 

There never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, 
whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive in- 
ſpection adviſed , but that he hath found by an irre- 
ſiſtible neceſſity, one true God and everlaſting being. 

| ö | : Raleigh, 

SGood-nature or beneficence and candour, is the 
product of right reaſon ; which of xece/ity will give 
allowance to the failings of others. Dryden, 
6. Violence; compulſion. 
Never ſnall 
Our heads get out; if once within we be, 
But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong nece/trie. Chapman. 
NECK. . /. [hneca Sax. xeck, Dutch, ] 


1. The part between The head and body, 
He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 


And tread upon his necł. : Shakſpeares 
The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the 
neck. Browne 


She clapp'd her leathern wing againft your tow'rs, 
And chruſt out her long zec# even to your doors. 


- Dryden. 
I look on the tucker to be the ornament 


and de- 


fence of the female xeck, - Addiſon. 
2. A long narrow part. | 
The acceſs of the town was only by a zeck of land, 


between the ſea on "the one part, and the harbour 

on the other. 7%. Bacon. 
Thau walk'ſt as on a narrow mountain*s nect, 

A dreadful height, with ſcanty room to tread. Dryd. 

3. Or che Neck ; immediately after; from 


one followin 5 another cloſely. 
e depos'd the King, 
whole ſtate, 
8 Shakſpeare. 
The ſecond way to aggregate ſin, is by addition of 
fin to fin, and that is done ſundry ways; firſt by 
committing one fin on the neck of another; as David 
did when he added murther to adultery. Perkins. 
- Inftantly on the neck of this came news, that 
Ferdinando and Iſabella had concluded a peace. 


Bacon. 


4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
any my being done; or, to do more 
” * i 


than hal jth 
beef. ] The 


And, on the neck of that, taſk'd the 


accounted — ones, and called ſaints. Pearſon. 
All greatnels is in virtue underfiood 5 
Tin only neceſſary to be good. Dryden. 
A certain kind of temper is neceſ/ary to the plea- 
ſure and quiet of our minds, conſequently to our 
' happineſs ; and that is holineſs and Till, 
- 


— 


Nze'cxBzzr, 1. ſ. [neck and 


- 


NEE 
eoarſe fleſh of the neck of cattle, ſold to 
the poor at a very cheap rate. 
They'll ſell (as cheap as neckbeef) for —_— 
: *.. 
Ne'cxeLOTH. z. J [neck and cloth. ] That 
which men wear on their neck. 


Will ſh; with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry ſunday morn thy neckclo(b plait? Gay. 


Nx'CKATEE. 1. J. A gorget; hand- 
Ne'cKERCHIEF, kerchief for a wo- 
man's neck. 


Ne'c&LACE, 2. /. [neck and late.] An or- 
namental ſtring of beads or precious 
ſtones, worn by women on their neck, 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtafes in 
their ears. Both men and women wore torques, 
chains, or necklaces of ſilver and gold ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones. Arbutbnot. 
Or loſe her heart, or neck/ace, at a ball. Poppe. 

N' cRwE ED. 2. /. C neck and æueed.] Hemp: 
in ridicule. 785 

NEICROMANCER. 1. J. | vexpos and 1040716. 

One who by charms can converſe with 
the ghoſts of the dead; a conjurer; an 
enchanter. 

I am employed like the general who was forced to 
kill his enemies twice over, whom a zecromancer 
had raiſed to life, 3 Swift. 

Ne'cRoMANCY. z. /. [vixpss and tri; 
necromance, French. ] 

1. The art of revealing future events, by 
communication with the dead. 

The reſurrection of Samuel is nothing but deluſion 
in the practice of necromancy and popular conception 
of ghoſts. 3 * : Brown, 

2, Enchantment ; conjuration, 

He did it partly by zecromancy, wherein he was 
much (killed, Abbot, 

This palace ſtandeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there, 
That it no tempeſts needs to fear. Drayton. 


Nc AR. 2. J. Latin. ] Pleaſant liquor, 
ſaid to be drank by the heathen deities. 


with nectar; mingled with nectar; a- 
bounding with nectar. 
He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In ne&ar'd leavers firew'd with aſphodil. 
How charming is divine pholiſophy ! 
Not harſh and crabbed, asdull fools SY 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of ze&ar'd ſweets, 


Miliou. 


Where no crude ſurſeit reigns. Milton. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the ze#ar'd feaſts of ſove. Fenton. 


NEcrAREO Us. adj. | nectareue, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling nectar; ſweet as nectar. 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 
The juice nectareous and the balmy dew. 
E'CTARINE, adj. | from nedar.] Sweet 
as nectar. 3 
To their ſupper- fruits they fell ; | 
Vectarine fruits. Milton. 
NxICTAAIRE. z. /. [nefarine, French. ] A 
fruit of the plum kind. 


rind and the fleſh firmer. iller. 
The only ae&arixesare the murry and the French; 
and of the laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the 
beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; of 
the murry there are ſeveral forts, emple. 
NEED. z. /. {reod, Sax. nood, Dutch. | 
1. Exigency ; preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
hath helmed, muſt, upon a warranted zeed, give him 
a-better proclamation. 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 
ta the camp of Dan, 
Be efficacious in thee now at need. 
In thy native innocence proceed, 
And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need, 


2. Want; diſtreſsful poverty, 


Milton. 


Pope. ; 


This fruit differs from a peach in having a ſmooth | 


Shaxſpeare. 


4 


'Ne'cTaxeD. adj. [from nectar.] Tinged | 


NEE 


Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shut, 
Defer not to give to him that is in need, Ecclus, 
The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 
And laid her up for their extreameſt xceds; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. en. 
God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the negg's 
of thy brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of ty 
country, and ſometimes the urgent wants of thy 
prince. . South, 
3. Want ; lack of any thing for uſe. 
God grant we never may have xeed of you. Shak, 
God who ſees all things intuitively, neither ſtands 
in need of logic, nor uſes it, Baker. 
To Neb, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
want; to lack; to be in want of; to 
require, 
Baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous ; 
Allow not nature more than nature zeed*, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. Shakſpeare. 
The whole need not a phyſician, but the fick. 
Matthew. 
Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhalt need. Milton. 
To aſk whether the will has freedom? is to aſk, 
Whether one power has another? A queſtion too 
abſurd to need an anſwer. Locke. 
To NEED. v. z. 


1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me whiles the famous anceſtors 
Ot my-moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Spenſer. 

When we have done it, we have done all that is in 

our power, and all that zeeds. ; Locke. 
2. To have neceſſity of any thing; to be in 
want of any thing. 

We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are a- 
ſleep : but how incoherent and how little conform- 
able to the perfection of a rational being, thoſe who 
are acquainted with dreams need not be told, Locke, 

He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree in 
the complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, zeeded but 
uſe the word body. Locke. 

Nee'peR. 2. [from need.] One that wants 
any thing. 
Ik the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vait world, to ſeek a fingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
In th” abſence of the needer. Shakſpeare, 
Nee'peuL, adj. | need and full.) Neceſ- 
ſary ; indiſpenſably requiſite, 

Give us all things that be eedful both for our 
ſouls and bodies. Common Prayer, 

Do you conſent we ſhall acquainthim with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? Shakſp. 

All things zeedful for defence abound, 

 Magſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the 


round. 


5 24 
To my preſent puspoſe it is not need 
arguments, to evince the world to be finite. 
A lonely deſart and an empty land, 5 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 
A ſingle houſe for their benighted gueſt. Addiſon. 
Neze'DeuLLY. adv. [from needful,] Ne- 
ceſſarily. 
They who 
| Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; muſt xeedfully, though few, 
Be of the beſt, Ben Jonſon. 


to uſe 


Locke, 


— — 


Whereas men have many reaſons to perſuade z to 
uſe them all at once, weakeneth them. For it argu- 
eth a necdineſi in every of the reaſons, as if one did 
not truſt to any of chem, but fled from one to ano- 
ther. 


| Dryden, | NEE/DLE. ». ,. [nzbl, Sax.] 


{ 1, A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end 
| | 


3 


Dryden. 


NEe'DFULNESS, 2. /. [from needful.] 
Neceſſit y. ore 
Nez'd1LY, adv. [from zeedy.] In poverty; 
rly. | | 
Nez'DinEss. 2. /. [from needy.] Want; 
poverty. 


Bacon. 


* 


ö 
N 
* 


NEE 


to pierce cloth, and perforated at the 
other to receive the thread, uſed in ſew. 
ing. 3 
For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious #eedle paints the flowers. 
Dryden. 
The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt fineſt 
needle, doth appear as a blunt rough bar ot iron com- 
ing from the furnace of the forge. Wilkins, 
2. The ſmall ſteel bar which in the mariners 


compaſs ſtands regularly north and ſouth, 
Go bid the meedle its dear north forſake, 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth bend, 
The uſe of the loadſtone and the mariners need/e 
was not then known, Burnet. 
Net'pLE-FiSH, 2. /. [| belone ; needle and 
#.] A kind of ſea fiſh, 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fi/>. 
Woodward, 


Nze'DLEFUL. 2. / [needle and full.] As 
much thread as is generally put at one 
time in the needle, 

Nee'pLER. I. . [from needle,) He 

NEE'DLEMAKER, F Who makes needles, 

Nzz'pLEwoRK, 1. /. [needle and work. ] 

1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 

2. Embroidery by the needle, 


In needleworls and embroideries, it is more plea - 
ſing to have a lively work upon a lightſome ground, 
than a dark and melancholy work upon a lightſome 
ground, Bacon, 

In a curious brede of eed/exvork, one colour falls 
away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo in- 
ſenſibly, that we ſee the variety without being able to 
diftinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from the 
firſt appearance of the other. Addi ſen. 

Nez'pLEss. adj. [from need.] 

1. Unneceſſary ; not requiſite, 

Their exception againſt eaſineſs, as if that did 
nouriſh ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a needs 
leſs jealouſy. Hooker, 

This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt ; 
my God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward. Shak/. 

ould not theſe be great and needleſſ abatements 
of their happineſs, if it were confined within the 
92 of this life only. Alterbury. 
oney we either lock up in cheſts, or wafte it in 
needleſs and ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, 
whilſt the poor and the diſtreſſed want it for neceſ- 
ſary uſes, N Law 
2. Not wanting, Out of uſe. 
For his weeping in the zeedleſs ſtream, . 
Poor deer, quoth he,, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, - 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too mich. Shakſpeare, 
Nzz/DLes5 LY. adv. (from needleſs, | Un- 
neceſſarily ;: without need. 3s 

We render languages more difficult to be learnty. 
and needleſily advance orthography into a trouble- 
ſome art, | 17 

NET DLESSNES8. 2. J. ¶ from needlgſi.] Un- 
neceſſarineſs. | | | 

To explain St. Paul's 2 after ſo great a 
train of expoſitors, might ſeem cenſurable for its 
needleſſueſe, did not daily examples of pious 

ed men juſtify it. | 
NEZ'DMENT. 2. / 
neceſſary . 


od © | 
© His fcrip did hang, in which his needments he did- 
bind, g Spenſer. 
Nxrps. adv, nedeyr, Saxon; nit. 
Neceſſarily; by compulſion; indiſpenſa- 


The general and perpetual voice of men is as the 
ſentence of God himſelf; for that Which all men 


have at all times learned, nature herſelf. muſt needs 
have taught. Hoster. 


God muſt weeds have done the thing which they 

imagine was to be done. Footer, . 
J mult needs after him, madam, with my letier. 

a . Shakſpeare, 


9 


and learn- 
Lecke.. 


[from need.) Something 


N E G 
turned, he would nerd know the cauſe of his re- 
0 R$: Davies. 

I perceive | 
Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine 
| . Muſt weeds impair, and weary human ſenſe, Milton. 


To ſay the principles of nature muſt needi be ſuch | 


as philoſophy makes them, is to ſet bounds to omni- 


potence. Glanville. 
A trial at law muſt needs be innocent in itſelf, 
when nothing elſe corrupts it; becauſe it is a thing 


which we cannot but want, and there is no living in 


this world without it. | Kettlewell. 
; I have affairs below, | 
Which I muſt zeeds diſpatch before I go. Dryden. 


Nx xo v. adj. 
tous; diſtreſſed by poverty. 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
And one ſat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. 


; 


Spenſer, 
la his »eedy (hop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 
Of flap d blhes, mis mth 
The poor and-needy praiſe thy name. P/alms. - 


We bring into the world a poor-aeedy uncertain 
life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt. 
| er Ut Temple. 
Being put to right himſelf upon the »eedy, he will 
look upon it as a call from God to charity. Kerrlexv, 
Nuptialsof form, of iat'reſt, or of ſtate, 
Thoſe ſeeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 
Let happy men for generous love declare, | 
And f + 4 the needy virgin, chaſte and fair, G/az. 
To relieve the needy, and comfort the afflicted, are 


duties that fall in our way every day, Addiſon. 
Nx'ER. [for never.] + 
It appears I am no horſe, 
That I can argue and diſcourſe; ET 
. Have but two legs, and ze'er a tail. Hudibras. 


Toe NxEs E. v. n, 
To ſneeze; to diſcharge flatulencies b 
the noſe. Retained in Scotland. 

He went up and ſtretehed himſelf upon him; and 
the child necſed ſeven times, and opened his eyes. 

By nis ree/inps a light doth ſhine, and his eyes 
Une the ee morning. ; +; 


arc 


of a church; the naye, 
© ̃ he church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the moſt 
handſome, luminous, diſencumbered building in 
Italy. The long nef conſiſts of a row of five cupolas. 
the croſs one has on each fide a ſingle cupola deeper 
than the others. | TT iſon. 
Nera ktous. adj, ¶nefarius, Lat.] Wick- 
ed; abominable. 
The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the 
la ſtiles inceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten be- 
_ tween aſcendants and deſcendants, and between col- 
lateralis, as far as the divine prohibition extends. Ayl. 
NEGA'TION, 2. /. {negatio, Lat. ac ga- 
tion, Fr.] a ; | 
. Denial: the contrary to affirmation, 
Our aſſertions and xegariors ſhould be yea and 
bay, for whatſoever is more thaa theſe is fin, 
a 1% cd 2 B43 8 Rogers. 
1. Deſcription by denial, or excluſion, or 
-"gReepBioth 0s e 
Megatlen is the abſence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we ate ſpeaking of, or 
which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be 
preſent with it; as when-we fay a ſtone is inani- 
mate, or blind, or deaf. Watts Logick. 
Chance ſigniſies, that all events called caſual, a- 
' mong inavimate bodies, are mechanically and natu- 
rally produced wer tes 
- textures; and motions o 
negatian, that thoſe inanimate bodies are not con- 
ſcious of their own operations: 


* 
4 
* $32 


br Horns not from Europe, as 
oft 


— 


Argument drawn from denial. 


ving no remainder 


e arts, leatning and civilities of it. Heylyn, 
Nz'GATIVE. 4d. |negatifs Fr. negativus, 


47 ti n. 


1. Denying : contrary to offrmative N „* 


to the determinate figures, 
thoſe bodies, with this only 


1 need.] Poor; neceſſi. ; a 
l | 1. A propoſition by which ſomething 1s 


97277 Dan. vieſen, Dut.] 


Kings. | 


BA $0 Jeb. 
NEF. 1. /. [old Fr. from nave.) The body 


{ 


1 
'f 


ME 


q 
| 


; 


; 


11570 12 Bentley. 


It r "negation, that 


1 


% 
4 
' 
: 


| 


NEG 
2, Implying only the abſence of ſomething ; 
not poſitive ; privative, 
There is another way of denying Chriſt with our 
mouths which is zegaz7ve, when we do not acknow- 


ledge and confeſs him. | Seuth. 

Conſider the neceſſary connection that is between 

the egalive and poſitive part of our duty. Tillorſor, 
3. Having the power to withhold, though 
not to compel, 

Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, 
they are not aſhamed to ſeek to deprive me of the 
liberty vf uſing my reaſon with a good conſcience. 

| King Charles. 
Ne'cATIVE. . / 


denied. | 
Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty 3 they 
are uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſſible to be 
proved, . IN ) 
2. A particle of denial : as, rot. 
A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 
But by an heap of negatives combin'd ; 
Aſk what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
It hath no matter, no mortality. 
Ne'GaATIVELY, adv, | from negative.] 
1. With denial ; in the form of denial ; not 
affirmatively, 
When I a%*+ him whether he had not drunk at 
all? he anſwered regatively, Boyle. 


2. In form of ſpeech implying the abſence 


ol ſomething, 


The fathers draw arguments from the ſcriptures 
negatively, in reproof of that which is evil; ſcrip- 
tures wo it not, avoid it therefore, Hooker. 

Jo this I ſhall ſuggeſt ſomething by way of anſwer, 
both »egatively and poſitively. Wilkins. 

I ſhall ſhew what this image of God in man is, 
negatively, by ſhewing wherein it does not conſiſt ; 
and poſitively, by ſhewing wherein it does. South. 


To NEGLE CT. v. a. [zegle#us, Lat.] 
1. To omit by careleſſneſs. 
Heaven, ; 
Where honour due and rev'rence none weg/e&s, Mil. 
2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 
If he neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church. 


Matthew. 
This my long ſuff'ring and my day of grace, 


Tulotſon. | 


Cleaveland. 


Thoſe who negle& and ſcorn (hall never taſte. Milt. 


3. To poſtpone, | 
I have been long a ſleeper ; but I truſt 
My abſence doth aeglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might haye been concluded. 


Shakſpeare. 
NzcLe'crT, 2. /. [neglectus, Lat.] 
1. Inſtance of inattention. 


I have perceived a moſt faint neglect of late, which 
I have rather blamed as my own jealous curioſity, 
than as a very pretence or purpoſe of unkindneſs, 

45 Shakſpeare. 
3. Negligence ; frequency of neglect. 

Age breeds neglect in all, and actions | 
Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 
Are not beheld at half their greatneſs, Denham. 

4. State of being unregarded. 

Reſcue my poor remains from vile vgl, 
With virgin — let my herſe be deck't, 

And decent emblem. | Prior. 


NecLz'crrs. 2. /. [from aeglect.] One 
who negleQs, | 


NecGLe'cT# UL. ay. [negle# and full.) " 


1. Heedleſs; careleſs; inatientive: with of. 
Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the ſenſes, 
but being to be tramed to the underſtanding, people 
are xegleiful of a faculty they are apt to think wants 
nothing. | Locke, 
Though the Romans had not great, 
trade, yet they were not entirely neg/e&ful of it. 
| | OR Arbatbnot. 
2. Treating with indifference. 
If the father careſs them when they do well, ſhew 
a cold and neglectful countenance to them upen 
doing ill, it will make them ſenfible of the differ- 
ence. | 


2. Careleſs treatment; ſcornful inattention. 


; 
« 


* 
0 


ius for 


Locke. | 
| 


\ Ng'GLIGENTLY. adv. [from zegligent.] 


NEG 


Neatr'CTPVLLY, adv. [from ne glect ful. 


With heedleſs inattention; with — 
indifference, Not uſed, 


NecLz'cTION. x. /. [from neglect.] The 
ſtate of being negligent, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loſs 
The conqueſts of our ſcarce cold conqueror. Shal, 
Necre'cTiVE. adj. [from neglect.] In- 
attentive to ; regardleſs of, 

I wanted not probabilities ſufficient to raiſe jea. 
loulies in any king's heart, not wholly ſtupid, and 
1 ve of the publick peace. King Charles, 

NEGLIGENCE. #, J. [negligence, Fr, ne. 
gli entia, Lat.] 

1. Habit of omitting by heedleſſneſs, or of 
acting careleſsly. 

2. Inſtance of neglect. 

She let it drop by xegligence, 

And, to th' advantage, I being here, took't up. 
Shak ſpeare. 
NrSLIOENr. adj. Inegligent, Fr. negligeus, 
Latin. 
1. Careleſs; heedleſs; habitually inatten- 
tive. 

My ſons, be not now negligent; for the Lord 
hath choſea you to ſtand before him. 2 Chronicles, 

2, Careleſs of any particular ; with of be. 
fore a noun, 

Her daughters ſee her great zeal for religion; but 
then they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for all forts of 
finery. They ſee ſhe is not zegligent of her devo- 
tion ; but then they ſee her more careful to preſerve 
her complexion. Law. 

We have been negligent in not hearing his voice, 

Baruch, 
3. Scornfully regardleſs. 
Lt ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou xegligent of fame 
With ev'ry mule to grace thy ſong, 


May'ſt thou deſpiſe a poet's name. Swift, 


1. Careleſsly ; heedleſsly; without exaQ. 
neſs. | 


lsaſects have voluntary motion, and therefore ima- 
\ gination ; and whereas ſome of the ancients have 

ſaid that their motion is indeterminate, and their 

imagination indefinite, it is xeg/igently obſerved ; 

for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees 

know the way to their hives. Bacon. 

Of all our elder plays, 

This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 

Ia both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 


Lofty and bold, but cgi gently dreſt. Waller, 
In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, 
r negligently plac'd for thee alone. Prior. 


2. With ſcornful inattention, 

To NeGoO'TIATE, v. 2. | negocier, Fr. from 
negotium, Lat.] To have intercourſe of 
buſineſs ; to traffick; to treat: whether 
of publick affairs, or private matters. 

Have you any commiſſion ſrom your lord to 7cg»- 
tiate with my face ? Shakſpeare, 
She was a buſy »egotiating woman, and in her 
_ withdrawing chamber had the fortunate conſpiracy 
for the king againſt king Richard been hatched. 
; Bacon. 
It is a common error in zegociating z whereas 
men have many reaſons to perſuade, they ftrive to 
uſe them all at once, which weakeneth them. Bacon. 
They that receive the talents to regotiate with, 
did all of them except one, make profit of them. 
| Hammond. 
A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he undertakes 
to manage ; an embaſlador to betray his prince for 
whom he ſhould negotiate ; are crimes that double 
their malignity from the quality of the actors. 
2 of Piety. 
I can diſcover none of theſe intereourſes and ne- 
otiations, unleſs that Luther negotiated with a 
ack boar, cans Altterbury. 

NecoT1a'TIONn.». /. [negociation, Fr. from 

_ negotiate, | Treaty of buſineſs, whether 
© Publick or private. CSS, 


N E 1 

ow, ſmooth, and ſolid; 

= - be in their motion : Though itbe a 
| eceſtion- yet unreſolved, whether their affected gra- 
tity and flowneſs in their zego/zations have tended 
-more to their prejudice or advantage. Howard. 
They ceafed not from all worldly labour and ne- 
otiation- White. 


Necoria “rok. 1. . ¶ negotiateur, Fr. from 
neegotiate.] One employed to treat with 


others. 


Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of our 


| nepociators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much upon 
their zeal in endeavouring to work the French up to 
their demands; but ſay nothing to juſtify thoſe de- 
* mands. | Swift. 
NE'GRO, 2. J. [Spaniſh ; zegre, Fr.] A 
blackmoor. | 
Negroes tranſplanted into cold and flegmatic ha- 
bitations, continue their hue in themſelves and their 
generations, . Broon, 
Nee. 2. . {nf Iſlandick; reef, Scottiſh. ] 
Fiſt, It is likewiſe written zeaf. 
Sweet knight, 1 kiſs thy neif. Shakſpeare. 
Jo NetGH. v. 1. hnæqan, Sax, neger, 
Dutch.] To utter the voice of a horſe 


or mare, 
Note a wild and wanton herd, | 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and zeighing loud. 
en". choke 
They were as fed horſes, every one neighed. 
| YE Jeremiab. 

Run up the ridges of the rocks amain; | 
And with ſlirill zeighings fill the neighbouring plain. 


Dryden. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, 
Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith. 


Ne1cH. 2. . [from the verb.] The voice 
of a horſe. 


It is the prince of palfreys; his zeigh is like the | 


| bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces 
| homage. Shakſpeare. 


NEIGHBOUR. ». / ne ʒebun, Sax. ] 
1. One who lives near to another. 
He ſent ſuch an addition of foot, as he could draw 


out of Oxford, and the neighbouring garriſons. 
| Clarendon. 


A kid ſometimes for feſtivals he ſlew, 
The choicer part was his fick neighbour's due. Harte. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with ano- 
ther; a word of civility, 
Maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt ze/ghborurs. 
Will you undo yourtclves ? Shakſpeare, 
3. Any thing next or near, * 
This man ſhall ſet me packing; 
'I'lllug the guts into the neighbour room. Shakſpeare, 
4. Intimate; confidant, 
The deep revolving y-y Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the zeighbour to my counſels. 
ö IF; Shakſpeare. 
5. [In divinity.] One partaking of the 
ſame nature, and therefore entitled to 
good offices. 
Sins againſt men are injuries; hurts, loſſes, and 
damages, whereby our zeighbour is in his dignity, 
liſe, chaſtity, wealth, good name, or any way juſtly 
offended, or by us hindred. erkins, 
The goſpel allows no fuch term as a ſtranger ; 
makes every man my neighbour. Spratt. 
You ſhould always change and alter your inter- 


ceſſions, according as the needs and neceſſities of 


your neig bbours or acquaintance ſeem to require. 
To Nr1'cyBoUR, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To adjoin to; to conſine on. 

Wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 


| Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer 1 Shakſpeare. | 
* f ; 


Give me thy han 
Be pilot to me, and thy places ſhall 
3 iſurely aſcending Hills th 
eſe grow on the lei {cending Hills that 
. the ſhore, 5. 
Things nigh equivalent and aelghbouring value, 
** are parted. £14446 2 | Prior. 
2. To aaquaint- with; to make near to, 


fo are Spaniards | 


' Shakſpeare, | 
Nz'nuPHAR. . . [nymphea, Lat.] Wa- 


NE O 


That being of ſo young days brought up with hi 
And ſince fo neighbour's to his youth ad havkine. ; 
3 Shakſpeare, 

Nr1'cHBov r noo, 2. /. [from neighbour.) 
1. Place adjoining. 
One in the neighbourbeod mortally fick of the 
ſmall- pox, deſiring the doctor to come to him, Fell. 
I could not bear 
To leave thee in the »eighboxrbood of death, 
But flew in all the haſte of love to find thee, Addif. 
2, State of being near each other. 

Conſider ſeveral Rates in a neighbourhood; in 
order to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be formed into a balance. Swif?. 

3. Thoſe that live within reach of commu- 
nication, | 

How ill mean Neighbourhood your genius ſuits ? 
To live like Adam midſt an herd of brutes! 'Harre. 

NeronBourLY, adj. [from neighbour, 
Becoming a neighbour; kind; civil. 
The Scottiſh lord hath a reighbourly charity in 

him, for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſh- 
man, and {wore he would pay when he was able. 


 Shakſpeare. 

The Woodberry ſo nigh, and neighbourly doth 
live | 

With Abberley his friend. Drayton. 


He ſteals my cuſtomers; twelve he has under 
bonds never to return; judge if this be e/ghbourly 
dealing. Arbuthnot. 

Ne1r'GHBOURLY. adv. | from neighbour, ] 
With ſocial civility, | 
NEITHER. conjunct. [napSen, Sax. ne 


either, | 
1. Not either, A particle uſed in the firſt 
branch of a negative ſentence, and 


anſwered by nor. | 
Fight neither with (mall nor great, ſave only with 
the king. 1 Kings. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any foreign 
merchandiſe, ner inquiſitive after the lives and for- 
tunes of their neighbours. Heylyn. 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 


negative or prohibition to any ſentence. 
Ye ſhall not eat of it, neitber ſhall ye touch it. 
Geneſis. 
This commandment ſtandeth To? for a cypher, 


Chriſtians, a M bite. 
3. Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it fol. 
tows as a negative; and though not very 
grammatically, yet emphatically, after 


negatives denied, 

It it be thought that it is the greatneſs of diſtance, 
whereby the ſound cannot be heard ; we ſee that light- 
nings and coruſcations, near at hand, yield u ſound 
neither. Bacon, 

Men come not to the knowledge of which are 
thought innate, 'till they come to the uſe of reaſon, 
nor then neither, Locke, 


nor other, 
He neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 
Which of them ſhall I take? 
Both, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy'd 
If both remain alive. Shakſpeare. 
The balance, by a propenſity to either fide, in- 
clined to neither. Fell. 
Suffice it that he's dead ; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus I abſolve myſelf, and excuſe him, ö 
Who ſav'd my liſe and honour, but praiſe neither. 


 Shakſpeare. 


narrow ings can comprehend neither. 


brethren, neitber lord, neither ſlave to his brother; 
but independent of each other. Locle. 


ter lily, or water roſe, | 
Nxor HTT E. . J. [neophyte, Fr. 106 and 


| eur. One regenerated ; a convert. 


neitber is it read and expounded in vain among 


another negative; in old Engliſh two 


Ne1'THER. pronoun, Not either; nor one 


| Dryden. | 
Experience makes us ſenſible of both, though our | 


Locke, 


They lived with the friendſhip and equality of | 


NA vous. adj, ¶ neruoſus, Lat. 
1. Well ſtrung; ſtrong; vigorous, 


NE R 


 NzorTr/arck. adj, [neotericur, Lat.] Mo- 


dern; novel; late. 

We are not to be guided either by the miſreports 
of ſome ancients, or the capricio's of one or two xe0e 
ferieRs. | Crew. 

Nee. 2. /. [nepeta, Lat.] An herb. 
Nr'rEN THE. 2. J. [m and 29 .] A 
drug that drives away all pains. 

There where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame tranſport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet nepenthe of a court; 

There where no fathers, brothers, friends diſgrace, 
Once break their rett, nor ſtir them from their 0094 
Pe, 
NEPHEW, 2. /, [nepos, Lat. neven, Fr.] 
1. The ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 
Immortal offspring of my brother ove 
Ny brighteſt nepbew and whom beft I love. Dryd. 

Lak whether in the inheriting of this paternal 
power, the grandſon by a daughter, hath a right be- 
fore a nephew by a brother? | Locke, 

2. The grandſon. Out of uſe. 

With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, thoſe 
words of the nepbe v of Jeſus do plainly eit, after 
that my grandfather Jeſus had given himſelf to the 
reading ot the law and the prophets, and other books 
of our fathers, and had gotten therein ſufficient 
judgement, he propoſed alſo to write ſomething per- 
taining to learning and wiſdom. Hooker, 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas, 
Dryden, 


3. Deſcendant, however diſtant, Out of 


uſe. | 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
Ry due ſucceſs, and all their ae ph Us late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd. 
: | Sper r. 
NEePHRI'TICK, adj, DE-; nephree 
1 ** Fr.] 
1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 
2. Troubled with the ſtone. 
The diet of nepbritiæ perſons ought to be oppoſite 
to the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in their blood. 


Arbutbnot. 
3. Good againſt the ſtone. 


The nephritic ſtone is commonly of an uniform 
duſky green; but ſome ſamples 1 have ſeen of it that 
are variegated with white, black, and ſometimes yel= 


low, | Woodward. 
Nze'eoT18M,. z. /. [nepotiſme,Fr. nepos, Lat. 
Fondneſs for nephews, | | 


To this humour of zepoti/ſm Rome owes its pre- 
ſent ſplendor; for it would have been impoſlible to 
have furniſhed out ſo many glorious palaces with 
ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, had not the 
riches of the people fallen into different families. 

| | Addiſon 


NERVE. . / [nerwnr, Lat, nerf, Fr.] 
1. The organs of ſenſation paſſing from the 
brain to all parts of the body. 


The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries 
through all the body ; they have alſo blood veſlels, 
as the other parts of the body. Wherever any nerve - 
ſends out a branch, or receives one from another, or 
where two nerves join together, there is generally a 
ganglio or plexus, | Quincy. 

hat man dare, I dare: ) Ea 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerve 


Shall never tremble. Shakſpeares 
2. It is uſed by the poets for ſine or ten- 
don, 4 $ 6.52465 


W If equal pow-res 5 
Thou wouldſt inflame, amids my nerves, as then 
I could encounter th three hundred men. Chapm. 
Strong Tharyſmed diſcharged a ſpeeding blo 
Full on his neck, and cut the ner ves in two. "Pepe, 


Ne'zxveLess, adj, [from nerve.) Without 


ſtrength, ao» 
There ſunk Thalia, nerveleſs, faint and dead, 
Had not her fiſter Satire held her head. Dunciad. 


«a 


' 
{8 
' 


| build nefts. 


What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his ys | 


His limbs how turn c. PP s 
2, Relating to the nerves ; having the ſeat 
JJV 8 
The venal torrent, murm' ring from afar, 
Whiſper'd no peace to calm this zervous war; 
. And Philomel, the firen of the plain, 
Sung ſoporific uniſons in vain. © Harte, 
3. 55 medical cant:] Having weak or 
diſeaſed nerves. | 


: 


Poor, weak, nervous creatures. Cheyne. 
NAV. adj. [from nerve. ] Strong; vi- 
gorous. Notin uſe, 


Death, thatdark ſpirit, in his nervy armdoth lie, 
Which being adyanc'd, declines, and then men die. 
D FAS * . , Shakſpeare. 
Nz'sC1ENCE. #./; [from ne/cio, Lat. | Ig- 
norance ; the ſtate of not knowing. 
Many of the moſt accompliſhed wits of all ages, 
have reſolved their knowledge into Socrates his ſum 


total, and after all their pains in queſt of ſcience, 


have ſat down in a profeſſed ne/cience, 
Nesn. adj. Ine ic, Sax. Soft ; tender; 
© eaſily hurt, Sinner. af 
> oj „„ rby 


1. A termination added to an adjective to | 
change it into a ſubſtantive, denoting fate | 


* 


Or 
pe co" terbidneſs ; lovely, levelineſs ; from 


| or” by Sax. | 
2. [he termination of many names of 


places where there is a headland or pro- 


montory; from nere, Sax. a #o/e of land, 
or headland. | | 


NES T. v. f fnerr, Sax. 


1. The bed formed by . bird for incu- 
bation and feeding her yo 


ung. 
If a bird's zeft chance to be oy — thee in the | 
way, thou ſhalt net take the dam with the young. | 


; Deuteronomy. 
Th example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark, | 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 

Thy humble ne/ build on the ground. Cowley. 
2. Any place where animals are veed. 
Redi found that all kinds of putre faction did only 
- afford a 1ſt and aliment for the eggs and young of 

thoſe inſects he admitted. Bentley. 


3. An abode; place of reſidence; a recep- 
| tacle, Generally in a bad ſenſe; as, a 


ng of rogues and thieves, _ 
Ol death, contagion,, and unnatural ſleep. Shakſp. 


4. A warm cloſe . habitation, generally in 


eontempyptrt. 
Zome of our miniſters having livings offered unto 

them, will neither, for zeal of religion, nor winning 
.. fouls to God, be drawn forth from their warm reſts. 


| Spenſer, 
[7 ON ens, little pockets or re- 
_ politories, | 1 


To Nas r. v. 1. 
The cedar ſtretched his branches as far as the 
mountains of the moon, and the king of birds nge 
within his leave: a Howel. 


NST EGG. . /. [ref and. Ke. An egg 


leſt in the neſt to keep the hen from for- 
Books and money laid for ſhew, 41 5 
Like nefeggs, to make cents lay. Hudibras, 


bird in her neſt. 


* 


To Nx“s TIR. v. 1. from .] To ſettle; 
i Harbour; to lie cloſe and ſnug, as a 


ES, * ; 


purpoſe way, to fortify in ſome ſtrong place 


" of the wild country, andbere »e/HHe till ſuccours | 
5 _ 


came. i 8 ; " BS Bacon. 
A cock got into the ſtable was nef/ing in the 
aw among the horſes. [. 


Fa y 

* * 
- N 

9 


5 


Glanville. 


ality : as, poiſonous, poiſonouſneſs ; 


7 4 4205 263-iis. £207 4 
[from the noun.] To | 
EF? | ; * . a "op . 


} 


— 


3 


Ly 
1 


NET 


Flutt'ring there they veſtle near the throne, 


And lodge in habitations not their own, Dryden. 
The floor is ſtrowed with ſeveral plants, amongſt 
which the ſnails zef/e all the winter. | 
Mark where the {by directors creep, 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh ; 
The monſters neſtle in the deep, 
To ſeize you in your paſſing by, 
To NR STL E. v. 4. 
1. To houſe, as in a neſt, 
Poor heart! 
That labour ' ſt yet to neſtle thee, 
Thou think'ſt by hov'ring here to get a part, 
In a forbidden or forbidding tree. Denne. 
Cupid found a downy bed, 
And reftd in his little head. 

2, 'To cheriſh, as a bird her young. 
This Ithacus, ſo highly is endear'd | 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds : 
She, like his mother, nefles him. Chapman. 

Ne'sTL1NG. 2. J. from neftle,] A bird 
juſt taken out of the neſt. ; 


'Ner,. z./. [ ati, Gothick ; ner, Sax. ] | 


Swift. 


Prior. 


meſhes, uſed commonly as a ſnare for ani- 
mals. 


Poor bird ! thou*dſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shakſpeare. 
Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of a 
bird in a #et, but cannot at all caſe our trouble. 
; Taylor. 


ities, TV : 
He made ets of chequered work for the chapiters, 
upon the top of the pillars, - _. 1 Kings. 
The vegetative tribes, | 

Wrapt in a filmy ner, and clad with leaves. Thomſon. 
NE” THER. adj. eta Saxon; eder, 
Dutch. It has the form of a compara- 
tive, but is never uſed in expreſſed, but 
only in implied compariſon ; for we ſay 
the zether part, but never ſay this part is 
ether than that, nor is any poſitive in uſe, 
though it ſeems compriſed in the word 
beneath, Nether is not now much in uſe, ] 

t. Lower; not upper. | 
No man ſhall take the neter or the upper mill- 


' Deuter«nomy. 
In his picture are two prineipal errors, the one in 
the complexion and hair, the other in the mouth, 
which commonly they draw with a full and zether 


great lip. Peacbam. 
This odious offspring, -- 
Thine own begotten, breakiog violent way 


Diſtorted, all my xether ſhape thus grew 


0 88 3 i . Milton. | 
e upper part w was whey 6 
ether, orange mix'd with grey. Hudibras. 


A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 


A if great Atlas from his height 
Shou'd fink beneath his heav'nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall | 
Shou'd gape immenſe, and ruſhing down o' erwhelm 
' this werber ball, Dryden. 
Two poles turn round the globe; 8 
The firſt ſublime in 2 the lait is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the xetber world. Dryden. 
2. Being in a lower place. . 


umberleſs were thoſe bad angels, ſeen 


. A texture woven with large interſtices or | 


2. Any thing made with interſtitial vacu- 


ſtone to pledge ; for he taketh a man's life to pledge. | 


Tore through my eatrails; that with fear and pain | 


With'barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. Roſcom. | 


This ſhews you are above, * * 
You juſtices, that theſe our zether crimes, TY 
So ſpeedily can venge. Sbakſpeare. 


NEV 
Steat is thy mercy toward me, and thou haft de. 
livered my foul from the nether ma hell. P[alms. 
Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r, 
Or ſpirit, of the netbermaſt abyſs 
Might in that noiſe refide. Milton. 
All that can be ſaid of a liar lodged in the v 
nethermoſt hell, is this, that if the vengeance of Cd 
could prepare any place worſe than hell for ſinner; 
hell itſelf would be too good for him. Seth, 
Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the ſun way 
after the manner of a boat, when the concave, as 0 
our ſight, appears uppermoſt, and the convex hey. 
* moſt, | Keil againſt Burner. 
Ne'TT1NG. 2. J. A reticulated piece of 
work. | 


NE'TTEE. 2. %. [necel, Sax.] A ſting. 
ing herb well known. 2 
The ſtrawberry grows underneath the ver / le. Sat. 
Some ſo like to thorns and nettles live, 
That none for them can, when they periſh, grieve. 


. aller. 
To NRC TTL E. . a. [from the noun, ] To 
ſting ; to irritate ; to provoke.- 
The princes were ſo neitled at the ſcandal of this 
afftont, that every man took it to himſelt. L. Er. 
Although at every part of the apoſtles diſcourſe 
ſome of them might be uneaſy and nettled, yet a 
moderate ſilence and attention was ſtill obſerved. 
PH | Bentley, 
Ne'TWORK. 7. J. [res and work,)] Any 
thing reticulated or decuſſated, at equal 
diſtances, with interſtices between the in- 
terſections. 8 
Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſhip emboſs'd ; 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'ring fine; 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare, 
Wich this ſo curious ne ⁰I to compare. Spenſer, 
A large cavity it the ſinciput was filled with rib. 
bons, lace, and embroidery, wrought together in a 
curious piece of network. Addiſor. 
Whoever contemplates with becoming attention 
this curious aud wonderful zet-work of veins, mutt 
be tranſported with admiration, Blackmore. 
NEVER. adv. Ine ever, næpne, Sax. ze 
æpne, not ever.) "is 
1. At no time. LIL fo OF. 
- Never, alas, the dreadful name 


That fuels the infernal flame. Cooley. 
Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
Congre ve. 


By its own force deſtroy d, fruition ceas'd, | 
And always weary'd, I was never pleas d. Prior. 
Death fhill draus nearer, never ſeeming om | 
% ope. 
2. It is uſed in a form of ſpeech handed 
down by the beſt writers, but lately ac- 
cuſed, I think with juſtice, of ſoleciſm : 
as, he is miſtaken though never ſo wiſe, 
It is now maintained, that propriety re- 
quires it to be expreſſed thus, he is mi/- 
talen though ever ſo wiſe; that is, he is 
miſtaken how viſe ſoever he be, The 
common mode can only be defended by 
ſopplying a very harſh and unprecedented 
ellipſis; he is miſtaken though ſo wile, as 
never was any: ſuch however is the 
common uſe of the word among the beſt 
authors. 9 NE | 
Be it never ſo true which we teach the world to 
believe, yet if once their aſſections begin to be alic- 
nated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to change 
their opinions. n 83 ©. .. ..* Hooker. 
Ak me never ſo much dowry and gift, and 1 will 


| Hoy'ringon'wing under the cope of hell, | 
»Twirt upper, netber, and ſurrounding fires. Miltor. 


3. Infernal; belonging to the regions helow. 


| No leſs deſire 

To found this nether empire, which might riſe, 

In emulation, oppaſite to heav'n. Milton. 
The gods with hate beheld the aciber Kk, Rh; 


give according as ye ſhall ſay. 


The ghoſts repine. Dryden. | 


Genes. 
In a living creature, though =ever ſo 2 ge 
ſenſe and the affections of any one part of the body, 
inſtantly make a tranſcurfion throughout the whole 


| N01 Bacon. 
beg deſtroyed all, were it never ſo pleaſant, with- 
in a mile of the %p OY eee. 


Death may be ſudden woes comes by 
20.2: hag | 


| * ange. N t | "yo. Fr 4 | A 


never ſo flow py o Man. 
Hie that ſhuts bis eyes agaiaſt a-ſmall 3 hour 


not be brought es fee that which be bad vo mind % 


- 


E U 


he, let it be placed in never fo clear 2 Tight, and 


never ſo near him. Atterbury. 
7 —— prince whom you eſpouſe, Go _ 5 
is the principal in war, you but a ſecond. 
| Den 5 5 {+ Swift. 
. In no ree, - 1 
; 2 has a friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man's head, and yet ſee never 
| the worle. | South. 
It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have the 
ſenſe of an adjective. Not any; but in 
reality it is not ever. 
He anſwered him to zever a word, inſomuch that 
che goverbaur marvelled. Matthew. 
5. It is much uſed in compoſition : as, 
never-ending, Da no end; of which 
ſome examples are ſubjoined. 
Nature aſſureth us by never- failing experience, and 
teaſon by infallible demonſtration, that our times 
upon the earth have neither certainty nor Rain. 


But a ſmooth and ſted faſt mind, 
- Gentle thoughts and calm deſires, 
Hearts with equal love combin'd, 
Kindle never-dying fires. | 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy zever ſear, ' 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude. Milt. 
Voour never-failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
And now you heal us with the arts of peace. Waller, 
So corn in fields, and in the garden flow'rs, 
Revive and raiſe themſelves with mod'rate ſhow*'rs; 
But over-charg'd with zever-cealing rain, 


Become too moift. - aller, 
Our heroes of the former days, 
Deſerv'd and gain'd their xever-fading bays. 


wo * 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown'd with never-fading bays. Dryden. 
Leucippus, with his never=erring dart. Dryden, 
Farewel, ye never-opening gates. Dryden. 
He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find; 
Meet ſtores of cold fo greedily purſu'd, 

And be refreſh'd with zever-waſting food. Blackm. 
Norton hung down his zever-bluſhing head, 
And all was huſh'd, as folly's ſelf lay dead. Pope. 

- - What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 


1s ride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. 
Th huſy never-meaning face, . 
Thy ſcrew'd 8p front, thy ſtate grimace. Swif?, 


NeverTHELE'ss, adv, [never the Uefa. ] 
Notwithſtanding that. Cy 
They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the 
church of Rome as contain in them nothing which 
is not of itſelf agreeable to the word of God, ought 
nevertheleſs to be aboliſhed. . 
Many of our men were gone to land, and our ſhips 
ready to depart z el 5 the admiral, with ſuch 
ſhips only as could ſuddenly be put in readineſs, 
made forth towards them. | Bacon. 
Creatios muſt needs ae auf and God's 
making the world, irreſragably proves that he governs 
it too; or that a being of a dependent nature remains 

: nevertheleſs independeat upon him in that „ maar! 
Se erde South, 


Nzv'noLoGr, 2. 72 [115por and ..] A 
| deſeription of the ner ves. 
Nzv'norour- . J. [rig and Thwe.] 
The anatomy of the nerves, _ 


NEU'TER. adj, [neater, Lat, neutre, Fr.] 
1. Indifferent; not engaged on either fide, 


The general diviGon of the Britiſh nation is into 


whigs and tories. there being very few, if any, who 
. Rand neuter in the diſpute, without ranging them- 
ſelves under one of thele denominations. Addiſon. 
2. [In grammar, ] A noun that implies no 
OE „ ? | 
The adjetives are neunter, and animal muſt be 
underſtood to make it grammar. Dryden. 
A verb neuter is that which ſignifies neither action 
© + Dor paſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition wings as, 
| | co, Ut 0 Wor ' . Hi x te. 
Navrrk. 


. #53 * | ö 
1. J. One indifferent and un- 
% en 7 1 24 8 gt f * { - ext * 
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* 


Raleigh. | 


Carew. | 


4. Different from the former. 
Steadfaſtly purpoſing to lead a zeww life, Com. Pr. 


6. Not habituated 3 not familiar. 


8. Freſh after any thing. 


L * 
* 


NEW 

The learned heathens may be looked upon as ve. 

ters in the matter, when all theſe prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had left the inter- 
pretation of them indifferent. Addiſon, 
Nzu'TRAL, adj. neutral, Fr.] | 


1. Indifferent ; not acting; not engaged on 
either ſide. ; * paged 


Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. Shak/p, | 


He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſettled 


by his victory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſſadors - 


unto him, to pray that he would ſtand neutral. 
Bacon. 
The allies may be ſupplied for money, from Den- 
mark and other neut ra tes Addiſon. 
2. Indifferent; neither good nor bad, 
Some things good, and ſome things ill do ſeem, 
And neutral ſome, in her fantaſtic eye. Davies, 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 
Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called 
neutral. Arbuthnot. 


Nev'Taal, 2. /. One who does not act 


nor engage on either ſide. 
The treacherous who have miſled others, and the 
nmeutrali and the falſe-hearted friends and followers, 
83 ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, are to be 
noted. 
NeuTRA'LITY. 2. /. [neutralite, Fr. 
1. A ſtate of indifference, of neither friend- 
ſhip nor hoſtility. 


Men who poſſeſs a ſtate of neutrality in times of 


publick danger, deſert the intereſt of their fellow- 
ſubjects. Addiſon. 
The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 
Theſe reaſons for neutrality aſſign'd. Garth. 
All pretences to neutrality are juſtly exploded, only 
intending the ſafety and eaſe of a few individuals, 
while the publick is embroiled, This was the opi- 
nion and practice of the latter Cato. Swift. 
2. A ſtate between good and evil. | 
There is no health: phyſicians ſay, that we 
At beſt enjoy but a neutrality. * : 


differently; on either part. 
NEW. adj. [newyd, Welſh; neop, Saxon; 
neuf, Fr, ] 


1. Not old; freſh ; lately produced, made, 


or had; novel. Nea is uſed of things, 
and young of perſons, 

What's the zeweſt grief !— ' 3 
— That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker; 
Each minute teems a neww one. Shakſpeare. 


2. Not being before. 


Do not all men complain how little we know, and | 


how much is ſtill unknown? And can we ever know 

more, unleſs ſomething new be diſeovered? Burnet, 
3- Modern; of the preſent time. | 

Whoever converſes much among old books, will 

be ſomething hard to pleaſe among nero, 


5. Not antiquated ;. having the effect of 
. novelty, e 
Their names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 


"Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of w_ 


Such aſſemblies, though had. for religion's ſake, 

may ſerve the turn of hereticks, and fuck 

will inſtil their poiſon into new minds. 
Seiz'd with' wonder and delight, 


Gaz'd all nd to the tranſporting fight, | 
OY N. 1 E "1 


Twelve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 


New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. Pope, 1 
repaired, ſo as to recover | 
the firſt ſtate, | cod, 1 


7. Renovated ; 


— | n 1 . 
Men, after long emaciated diets, war 
and almoſt ew. e 


Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger,' ; 


New from her 6ckaels lo that northsfa air, Drydes. 


As eafily as I do tear this mary 


Bacon. 


a Donne. 
Nev'TRALLY, adv. from neutral.] In- 


Long had foretold, 


Temple. 


. 
„% 
a 


Dir! 


of ro 1 
2 i 
Be | N 


er. 


ap, fat, 


Das. Turn d by s gentle fire, and toaſted rare. 


. 


„„ 


1 


9. Not of ancient extraction. 
A ſuperior capacity ſor buſineſs, and à more ex- 
tenſive knowledge, are ſteps by which a zew man 
often mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt of his 


contemporaries. | {fone 


New, adv. This is, I think, only uſed in 
compoſition for newly, which the follow- 
ing examples may explain, 

As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new ſwarm of 
thoughts ſtinging her mind, ſhe was ready with her 
foot to give the xeww-born letters both to death and 
burial. Sidney. 

God hath not then left this to chuſe that, neither 
would reject that to chuſe this, were it not for ſome 
neu- grown occaſion, making that which hath been 
better worſe,” 4000, ENT RET 

So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, * * 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 


As for great joyance of his netu- come gueſt. Spen/er, 


Your maſter's lines © 

Are full of aeu- found oaths ; which he will break 
Will you with thoſe infirmitiesſhe owes, 
VUnfriended; zew-adopted to our hate, 

Dower'd with our curſe, and tranger'd with our oath, 


Take her or leave her? Shakſpeare. 
| Leſt by a multitude, 5 

The new-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. 

Shakſpeare, 


Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And Ia gaſping, zew-deliver'd mother, 
ave woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd.” Sbalſp. 
He ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a new-bora light, 
On which, as on a glorious firanger gaz'd | 
The golden eyes of night ;-whoſe beams made bright 
The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd ; 
Nor aſk d leave of the ſun, by day as night.Craſhaw, 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the zew-born day 
With roſy wings ſorichly bright, \ 
As if he Keen to think of night, ; 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 1 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, | 
Call'd for an untimely night 88 | 
To blot the newly bloſſom'd light. . * Cb. . 
Ar tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 
ow'd; ; 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
oſe middle parts; that this xew-comer ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
Their father's ſtate, 73 
And new-entruſted ſceptre. - Milton. 
The neu- created world, which fame in heaw'n 
WITTY ff ODOT OE 
Thou uſeſt, and from thence ereateſt more good; 
Witneſs this zew-made world, another heav 'n. Ml, 
All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and fair 
As the deight flowers that crown'd their brighter 
„ hay a e 
All in that c- blown age which n OP 
Warmth in themſelves, in their beholders fre CU... 


| If it could, yet Ihat it ſhould always run them ines. 
- ſuchia machine as is already extant, and not oſten 


into ſome netu- ſaſhioned one, ſu 
before, no reaſon can be aſſigned or imagined.; Ray. 
This Engliſh edition is not ſo prqperliy a tranſſa- 


| - tion, as a new compoſition, there being ſeveral addi- 15 
+ From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt; | 


tional chapters in it, Wer "IS. 
| / £4, 5 O's; - 
Neo- found lands accrue to the prince whoſe ſub- 

+ jet makes the firſt diſeovery. 14/1 Durnet«' 


Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate. 
.. Or. Iſgrim's counſel, her zexu-choſen mate, Dryden. 
'Shews all atonce you dazzled ſo our eyes, 
As new. born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe 


When ſpringing forth from 'Jove's new-Edfing 
a l l 


wenn gens oe | 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground. 
A bird new made, about the banks ſhe Plies, - 
Not far from ſhore, aud ſhort excurſions tries. Dry. 
Oiur houſe has ſent to-day  * * 
T' inſure our neu- built veſſel call'd a play. Dryden. 
«hs hg © Then curds and cream & 
And nexw-laid eggs, which Baueis' buſy care 


Dryden. 


When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air 
Wilh his fat paunch fills his yewefaſhioned 21 | 
ha * N LOUD. i #7 g 


Ns uy: 


uch as was never ſeen © 


PEE, 
+ Y. 18 


Ab- ſorm' d faction does your power oppoſe, 
The fight's confus'd, and all who met were foes. 


$54: $3.5 1 | | Dryden. 
If thou kent from far 76's 
Among the Pleiades a new-kindled ftarz 
If any ſparkles from the reſt more bright, 
| Tin the that ſhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
© © If we confider vcw. korn children, we ſhall have 
little reaſon to think that they bring many ideas 
-- Jato the world with them. Locke. 
Drummers with vellom-thunder ſhake the pile, 
To greet the ne. made bride. * 
Ah Blouselind! | love thee more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fallen __ 
; : ö | | ay. 
The proctor exhibits. his proxy from the de 


an 


the vicar-general. | 5. 
The seu fallen young here bleating for their 
dams, 


The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs. Pope. 
Learn all the zew-faſhjon 

NAW EL. 7. . 

1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe 


is carried, | | 
Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair 
open newel, and finely railed in. Bacon, 
2. Novelty. Spenſer. 


Nzwravelzb. adj. [new and fangle.] 
Formed with vain or fooliſh love of 
_ novelty, | 2 
At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, 
* Than wiſh a ſnow in May's newfang/ed ſhows ;" 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. 


* Thoſe charities are not newfangled 
rday, but are moſt of them as old 
j 85 8  Atterbury. 


.NuzwFA'NG!.EDNESS. TJ . J e 
Fangled.] Vain 


devices of 


7, as the refor- 


— Is. — 


NewFa'NGLEWNESs, 
and fooliſh love of novelty. | 
So to newfangleneſi both of manner, apparel, and 
each thing elie, by the cuſtom of ſelf-guilty evil, 
7 to change though often for a worſe. Sidrey. 
Feet he them in e did paſs. Hub. T. 
The women would be loth to come behind the 


ſaſhion in xewwfangledneſs of the manner, if not in 
coftligeſs ae. 7 TL ok "IN Carew. 
Nu'wines./.{from neu.] Yeſt or barm. 


n 4 1 '- Ainſworth. 
NI v. adv, [from ne.] TN 
1. Freſhly ; lately. 4 

Her breath indeed thoſe hand 
Loot It vw iba? Shakſpeare. 
PTPhey zewly learned by the king's 2 that 


a have new/ ſtopp's.. 


ile rubb'd it ver with realy gather'd mint. Dry. 
2. Ina manner different trom the former. 
Bauch is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
[TI it all ſordid baſeneſs doth tepel. 
Aud the refined wind doth newly faſhion 
dato afairer form,” 
3. In a manier not exiſting! before, 
-Ne'wrzss u. from u.] 
1. Freſhneſs; lateyeſs ; recentneſs ; 
being lately produced, © _ 
"Their ſtories, if they had been 
what elſe was performed in that ncv²¹e of the world, 


* 


Spenſer. 


"SAS 


| 


- % > 


C 


00 rity. "Raleigh. 
K's In theſe diſturbances, bes er fy 
Aid tone t of a wav'ring government, Fe 

- . T' avenge them of their former grievances. Daniel. 

© When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of his 

_ Clar was in its newneſ/s, and the government but 

EAT made eaſy to his conquered people. Dryden. 
24. Novelty; unacquaintance. . - - 
Words borrowed. of antiquity do lend majeſty to 
| Vile, they have ihe; authority of years, and out of 

|  . theic\intermiſſion do win to | ves à kind of 


words and oaths. S vt. 


Cay. 


* and chapter, and preſents the zew-cleQed biſhop to | 


Shakſpeare. | 


_uttainders do not interrupt the conveying of title to 
tte cron. e 2:15, 14. 2 ; fone 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, ka i 
Compar d to that was next her chin; 1 
Some bee had ftung it ne toy. Suclling. 


| 


preſerved; 1 14 
oy . nothing, of more delight have beea left | 
|. 


. 


1 


| 


| 


% 


NEW 


tainment fora mind; it was an h 
reliſh. 
3. 1 


lately produced. 
There are 


me neumeſſet of | Engliſh, tranſlated 


the elegancies of the Latin; and here and there 
ſome old words are ſprinkled, which, for their ſigni- 
ficance and ſound, deſervgd not to be antiquated, 


Dryden, 
4. Innovation; late change. 
} Away, my friends, new flight; | 
And happy newneſs that intends old right. Shakſp. 
5. Want of practice. I 
His device was to come without any device, all in 
white like a new knight, but ſo new as his zewwneſs 
ſhamed moſt of the others _ exercile. Sidney. 


Ne WS, . / without the ſingular, unleſs it 
be conſidered as ſingular; Milton has 


new ; nouvelles, Fr.] 
1. Freſh account of any thing. 


As he was ready to be greatly advanced for ſome 
noble pieces of ſervice which he did, he heard news 


Evil acu rides faſt, while good news baits, Milt. 
With ſuch amazement as weak mothers uſe, 

And frantick geſture he receives the zrws, Waller. 
We talk in ladies chambers love and zews. Cowl, 
Now the books, and now the bells, 

And now our act the preacher tells, 

Ts edify the people; 
All our divinity is nc ut, 
And we have made of equal ufe 
The pulpit and the ſteeple. Denh 
The amazing news of Charles at once was ſpread, 
At once the general voice declared 
Our gracious prince was dead. 
They have news-gatherers and intelli 
tributed into their ſeveral walks, who bring in their 
reſpective quotas, and make them acquainted with 
the diſcourſe of the whole kingdom. Spectator. 
2. Something not heard before. 
It is no neus for the weak and poor to be a prey 
to the ſtrong and rich, L' Eftrange. 
3. Papers which 
tranſactions of the preſent times. 
Their papers, filled with a different ſpirit, 
divide the — into different ſe val wy fi ge- 
nerally conſider rather the principles than the truth 
of the news-writer. SHIT ETD  Z 
Advertiſe both in every gero - paper ; and let it 
not be your fault or mine, if our countrymen will 
not take warning. ER ON 


* 


One that deals in news; one whoſe em- 
ployment it is to hear and to tell news. 
5 Many tales devis d. 

Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 

By ſmiling pick-thanks and baſe rews-mongers. 
* TEAR: | | _ Shakſpeare. 
This was come as a judgment upon him tot lay- 
ing afide his father's will, and turning ſtock jobber, 

news-monger, and buſybody, meddling with other 

people's affairs. i 


an evet.] Eft; ſmall lizard: they are 
- ſuppoſed to be appropriated ſome to the 
land, and ſome 
barmleſs. 5 
thou ! whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, | 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded cut, and eyeleſs venom'd. wort. Shak/. 
Newts and blind worms do no wrong 
Come not. near our fairy queen. Shakſpeare. 
Such humidity is obſerved in nett and water- 
lizards, eſpecially if their ſkins be perforated or 
7 pricked. 5 1 74 Brown. 
Nzw-y8£anr's-GIFT. 2. / [new, year, and 


6% Preſent made on the fink day of 


poſed by Skizzer to be contracted from 


_— 5 


+ 
I 
1 


n 
> +4 


a + J 4.0 
2 5 
, 


5 * 


2 


Newneſs in great matters, was . worthy enter- 
igh taſte, * — 


from the beauties of modern tongues, as well as from 


to” the. water: they are 


o 
93 


joined it with a ſingular verb. from 


of me. | Sidney. 
When Rhea heard theſe news, ſhe fled from her | 
| huſband to her brother Saturn. Raleigh. 


Dryden, | 
rs diſ- | 


ive an account of the | 


. | : | Swift, | 
Nxws-MONGER, . .. [news and morger.] | 


þ 


Ardaibnot, | 
|[NewrT. =. / [epere, Sax. Newt is ſup- 


1 
1 


tate of 


8 


NIB 
If I be ferved ſuch a trick, I'II have my bratng 
taken out and buttered, and give them to a dog ſor a 
- new-year's-gift. Shakſpeare, 
en he ſat on the throne diſtributing new. 
, he bad his altar of incenſe by him, that 
fore they received gifts they might caſt a little in- 
cenſe into the fire z which all good chriſtians refuſe 
to do. 1 Stilling fleet, 
NEXT. adj. [nexr, Sax. by a colloquial 
change from nehxr, or nyhre, the ſu. 
perlative of neh or nyh ; nei, Scottiſh.] 
1, Neareſt in place; immediately ſucceed. 
ing in ordes. : 
ant ſupplieth itſelf of what is act, and many 


ö 


| 


times the next way.. Bacon, 
| The queen already ſat 

High on a golden bed; her princely gueſt 

Was next her fide, in order ſat the reit. Dryden. 


The next in place and puniſhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their-ſouls away. Dryden, 
2. Neareſt in time. 

The good man warn'd us from his text, 
That none could tell whoſe turn ſhould. bs the cr. 
TH 00S - Gaye 
3. Neareſt in any gradation. + 
If the king himſelf had ſtaid at London, or, 
which. had been the next beſt, kept his court at Vork, 
and ſent the army on their proper errand, his ene. 
mies had been ſpeedily ſubdued. Clarendon. 
O fortunate young man! at leaſt your lays 
Are nent to his, and claim the 5e 
Finite and infinite, being. by the mind looked on 
as modifications of expanſion and duration, the ve 
thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind comes by 
them. ; | Leoake, 
That's a difficulty ext to impoſſible. Rowe. 
There, bleſt with health, with bufineſs unperplext, 
Thi liſe we reliſh, and enſure the ner. oung. 
NzxT. adv, At the time or turn immediate 


ly ſucceeding. 
wary nymph: 


un n 
| Defir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift. Aaddifor. 
Ni as. 1. J. [niais, Fr.] Simple, filly, and 
fooliſh. | | 
A niai hawk is one taken newly from the neſt, and 
not able to help itſelf; and hence niſey, a filly per- 
ſon. : £ ailey, 


NIB. 1. & fneb, Saxon, the face; xebbe, 
Dutch, the bill. | 

1. Ihe bill or beak of a bird. See NzBE. 

2. The point of any thing, generally of a 


* * 


_- 9 


1 


Pt | | | 
A tree called the bejuco, which twines. about other 
trees, With its end hanging downwards, travellers cut 
the vb off it, and preſently a ſpout of water runs out 
from it as clear as cryſtak, _, Derbam. 
Nr'sBzD. adj. from xib.] Having a nib. 
Fo NI IBI R. u. 4. from nib, the beak or 
mouth. | Ly 5 3 l 
1. Fo bite by little at a time; to eat flow ly. 
Thy turſy mountains, where live nibb/ing ſheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover them to keep. 
VV S Shabſpears, 
| Tt is the roſe that bleeds, when he 
Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. _ Chaveland, 
© Had not he better have born Wat's nib6/ing of his 
youu and roots now, than the huntſman's eating 
him out of houſe and home? [range. 
Many there are who nibb/e without leave; 
| But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. Graz. 


2. To bite, as a fiſh does the bait, / 
by - © "Thee roving trout _ ; 
Greedily fucks in the iwining bait, 
Aud tugs and nibbles the fallaciou meat. Gay. 
| To N1'BBLE. v. . . 
| 1. To bite at. . Nn 
As pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be nibbling. 
| | Shakſpeare, 


They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. Dryd, 
II you would be nibdling, here is a hand to Nay 
'- _ _ »-- your ſtomach., | - „Dun. 
„ This fiſh pluoging himſelf in mud, and then lift- 


- 


ing up his head 3 litile, caſts out the firing ; Which 


7 


NIC 


de immediately-plucksthem both in together. Grew. 
2. Tocarpat; to find fault with. 

laſtend of returning a full anſwer to my book, he 
. manifeſtly falls a nibbling at one fingle paſſage in it. 
; | Tillatſon. 
Nr'spLer / [from nibble.] One that 
bites by little at a time. 


NICE. adj, [nepe, Saxon, ſoft.] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute exact 
neſs; ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often uſed 
to expreſs a culpable delicacy, 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the ie eye 


can find a ſpot in. Sidney. 
Nor be fo nice in taſte myſelf to know, 
If what I ſwallow be a thruſh or no. Dryden. 


Tiras criticks, of leſs judgment chan caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but xice, 
Form thort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. 
Our author, happy in a judge lo nice, 
Produe d his play, and bggg'd the knight's advice. 
. Pope, 
She is ſo vice and critical in her judgment, fo ſen- 
fible -of the ſmalleſt error, that the maid is often 
' forced to drefs and uadreſs her daughters three or 
four times a- day. Law 
2. Delicate; 
cautious. 
5 The letter was not nice but full of charge 
f dear import. | Shakſpeare. 
Dea nf continue xice and chaſte ; Spe 
For if you yield, you do me wrong; 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, F 
1 have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 
Of honour men at firſt, like women vic e 
Rais d maiden ſcruples at unpractis d vice. IIallifax. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant 
age, we ought not to be too nice in — 


* 


Pepe. 


ſcrupulouſly and minutely 


4. Eaſily injured ; delicate. 
Wich how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd ? 
How vice the reputation of the maid ? Roſcommon. 

5. Formed with minute exactneſs. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceft rules. Addiſon. 


6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
Zuppoſing an injury done, it is a vice point to pro- 
-portion the reparation to the degree of the indignity, 
T'Eftrange. 
My progreſs in making this nice and troubleſome 
experiment, I have ſet down more at large. Newton, 
7. Refined. 
A nice and ſubtle happineſs I ſee 
\ Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam; and wilt taſte 


No pleaſure, tho! in pleaſure ſolitary. Milton. 
8. Having lucky hits. This fignification is 
not in uſe. : 


When my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts. |  Shakſpeare. 
9. To make Nick. To be ſcrupulous: 
perhaps from faire le delicat. 
He that ſtands upon a ſlipp'ry place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. Shakſp. 


Nic Lx. adv. [from nice.] 


1. Accutately; minutely ; ſcrupulouſly, 
| ' - Knaves in thisplainneſs 
Harbour more fraft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty fiſky ducking obſervants 

That ſtretch their duties nicely. 
What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho' 
They were to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about — bride? | 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own tongue, 
that he may underſtand his own country-ſ] ch 
- nicely, and ſpeak it properly. * ocke, 
- The next thing of which the doſes ought to be niccly 
determined, are opiates; = Y buthnet. 


* 


# 
« # 


we lle fiſhes taking for a worm, and »/34/ing at it, | 


er. 
3. Faſtidious; eb, 3 
od hath here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, | 
As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, 4 
Think not I ſhall be rice, 


Milton. | 


. — 1 


, 


Shakſpeare. | 


e. | 


N 


NIC 


At ieely carving ſhew thy witz 
But nel er preſume to eat a bit. 
2. Delicately. : : 

The inconveniences attending the beſt of govera- 
ments, we quickly feel, and are nicely ſenſihle of the 
ſhare that we bear in them. Altterbury. 

Ni'cantss. 2. / [from vice. 
1. Accuracy; minute exattneſs, 

Where's now that labour'd niceneſi in thy dreſs, 

And all thoſe arts that did the ſpark expreſs. Dryden. 
2, Superfluous delicacy or exactneſs. 

A ftrange xmiceneſs were it ia me to refrain that 
from the ears of a perſon repreſenting ſo much wor- 
thineſs, which I am glad even to rocks and woods to 
utter, Sidney. 

Ouly ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her 


Swift, 


feed 
With trifles, which ſhe took for nicenc/s more than 
need. | Drayton. 

Unlike the nicene/+ of our modern dames, 
Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 

Nor place them where 
Roalt crabs offend the nicene/s of their noſe. Dryd. 
N1'certy. . . [from nice. 
1. Minute accuracy of thought. 

Nor was this zicety of his judgment confined only 
to literature, but was the ſame in all other parts of 
art. 1 ES Prior. 

2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. 

As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pillars, 
the ancients have not kept to the nicety of propor- 
tion and the rules of art ſo much as the moderns, 


3. Faſtidious delicacy ; ſqueamiſhneſs, 
He them with ſpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety, 
But ſimple true, and eke upfeigned ſweet. Spenſer. 
So love doth loath diſdainful nicety. uſer. 
4+ Minute obſervation ; punctilious diſeri- 
mination ; ſubtilty. | 
If reputation attend theſe conqueſts, which depend 
on the fineneſs and riceries of words, it is no wonder 
if the wit of men ſo employed, ſhould perplex and 
ſubtilize the Ggnifigation of ſounds, Locke, 
His concluſions Me not built upon any niceties, or 
ſolitary and uncommon appearances, but on the moſt 
ſimple and obvious circumſtances of theſe terreſtrial 
bodies, Woodward. 
5. Delicate management; cautious treat- 
ment. 5 
Love ſuch mſtety requires 
One blaſt will put out all his fires, 
6, Effewinate ſoftneſs, 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally ap- 
plied to dainties or delicacies in cating. 
NI RRR. 2. J. A plant. | Miller. 
NICHE, u. /. [French.] A hollow in 
which a ſtatue may be placed. 
Niches, containing figures of white ſtone or mar- 
Wy ſhould not be coloured in their concavity too 
lack. 8 
They not from temples, nor from gods re ftain, 
But the poor lares from the niches ſeize, 
If they be little images that pleaſe. 
On the ſouth a long majeſtick race | 
Ng th prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 
he 
enough qualified to read pamphlets againſt religion 
and high flying; whereby they fill their iches, 
and carry themtelves through the world with that 
dignity which beſt becomes a ſenator and a ſquire. 


it | 2 0 6 
NICK. 2. / | nicke, Teutonick, the twink- 
ling of an eye.] . ; 
1, Exa point of time at which there is ne- 
cellity or convenience. 
That great inſtrument of ſtate. ſuffeted- the fatal 


thread to be ſpun out to that length for ſome poli- 
tick reſpeRts, and then to cut it off in the very nick, 


Swift, 


hes. 


| 


| | H. wel 
What in our watches that in us is found, 
So to the height and nict we up be wound, | 
No matter by what hand or trick. ' Suckiing. 
That trick, | 
Had it come in the nic, N 2 
Had touch'd us to the quick. _* Denham. 


Addiſon, | 


Wotton, | 


irs to titles and large eltates are well 


| who refuſed to 


NIC 


Though dame fortune ſeem to ſmile, 
And leer upon him for a while; | 
She'll after (hew him in the nick 
Of all his glories a dog trick. Fludibrat. 

And ſome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 
Engrav'd in planetary nicks, 
With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arreſt and catch them. Hud#s, 
This nick of time is the critical occafion for be 
gaining of a point. N L' Eftrange. 
2. A notch cut in any thing, [Corrupted 

from n:c& or itch.) f 

3. A ſcore; a reckoning; from reckonings 


kept anciently upon tallies, or notched. 


ſricks. 

Launce his man told me, he lov'd her art of all 
nick, Sbalſpeare. 

4. A winning throw. [ aiche, Fr, a ludicruys 

trick [ | 

Come, ſeven's the main, 

© Cries Ganymede the uſual trick ; 

Se ven, ſlur a fix, eleven a nick. Prior. 


To NI ck. v. 4. {from the noun.] 
1. To hit; to touch luckily; to perform by 
ſome ſlight artifice uſed at the lucky mo- 


ment. 
Is not the winding up of witneſs 
A nicking more than half the bus'neſs ? Hudibras. 
The juſt ſeaſon of doing things muſt be nick'd, 
and all accidents improved. L' Eft ange. 
Take away paſlion while it is predomiuanc and 
afloat, and juſt in the critical height et it, nick it 
with ſome lucky or unlucky word, and you may cer- 
tainly over-rule it, South. 
2. To cut in nicks or notches, 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him . 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 
My mater preaches patience, and the while 
His man with ſemlars nicks him like a fool. ShakſÞ. 
Breaks watchmen's heads, and chairmeu's glafles, 
And thence proceeds to nicking laſhes, Prior, 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks, 
Words nicking and reſembling one another, ap- 
plicable to different ſignifications. dents 
4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to diſ- 
appoint by ſome trick or unexpected turn, 
Why ſhould he follow you ? 4 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nici d his captainſhip, at ſuch a point. hat. 
Ni“eK NAM. 2. / vun de nigut, Fr.] A 
name given in ſcoff or contempt; a term 
of deriſion; an opprobrious or contemp- 


tuous appellation, | . 

The time was when men were had in price for 
learning; now letters only make med! vile. He is 
upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a contempti- 
ble nickname, | 2 

My mortal enemy hath not only falſely ſurmiſed 
me to be a ſeigned perſon, giving me nicknames, but 
alſo hath offered large ſums of money to * the 
princes with whom | have been tetained. Hacon. 

So long as her tongue was at liberty there was not 
a word got from her, but the ſame nickname in de- 


| 


3 


_ riſion. L' Eftrange, 
| To Ni/cxnaMe. v. 4. To call by an op- 
probrious appellation. 9 


You nickname virtue vice; N Fwd 
For virtue's office never breaks men's troth. SH. 
' Leſs ſecm theſe facts which treaſons nickname 
80 jorce, PAL 
| Then ſuch a fear'd ability for more. | Denban 
Ta Nic rA TE. v. a, | nifto, Lat.] To wink, 
here are ſeveral parts peculiar to rutes which 
are wanting in man 3 as the ſeventh or ſuſpenſory 

muſcle of the eye, the nictating membrane, and the 

ſtrong aponeuroles on the ſides of the neck, 


Ray. 

Ni1ps. . /. [nidus, Lat.] A brood; as, 
a vide of pheaſante. 
N1'pGeT, #-/. [corrupted from nithing or 
niding. The opprobrious term with 
which the man was anciently branded 
come to the royal ſtand⸗ 


2 3 r IS 


1 


| 


| NIGGARD, . / [ninggr, Illandick.] A 
miſer; a curmudgeon ; a ſordid, avari- 


2. Sparing; wary, 


: NrYc&azvDLiiness. » / {from niggardly.] 


we muſt de w 
„ | f ryden. 
Why are we fo aiggerdly to ſtop at one fifth? 


4 


N1G 


ard in times of exigency.} A coward ; | 


a daſtard. 


+ 


than them all, now ont of all uſe; it fignifieth no 
more than abject, baſe- minded, falſe-hearted, cow- 
ard, or vidget. Camden. 


4 


| a 
N1v1eica'TioN., . /. * Lat.] 


The act of building neſts. 

That place and that method of e e doth 
abundantly anſwer the creature's occaſions. Derh. 
N1'vinG, adj. [from ni ð, Sax. vileneſs, ] 
Niding, an old Engliſh word ſignifying abject, baſe- 
minded, falſe-hearted, coward or nidget. Carew. 
N1'poxovs. adj. [ nidoreux, Fr. from rider, 
Lat.] Reſembling the ſmell or taſte of 

roaſted fat. ; RD 
- Incenſe and ridorons ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe 
men to devotion ; which they may do by a kind of 
contriſtation of the ſpirits, and partly alſo by heating 
-and exalting them. Bacon. 
The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being 
deprayed, are eructations with the taſte of the ali- 
ment, acid, nidoro/e, or ſcetid, reſembling the taſte 
of rotten eggs, | Arbutbnot. 
1D0RO'SITY, 2. /. [from nidorous.] Eruc- 


tation with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt- | 


meat. ä 
The cure of this W is, by vomiting and 
- purging. "4 en the Humours. 
NipvL ation, 2. / [nidu 


time of remaining in the neſt, 

The ground of this popular practice might be the 
common opinion concerning the virtue prognoſtic of 
halcyons, the natural regard they have unto the 
Winds, and'they unto them again, more eſpecially 
- remarking in the time of their nidu/ation, and bring- 
ing forth their young, Brown. 


NI ScR. 2. /. I niece, niepce, Fr. neptit, Lat.] 


The daughter of a brother or ſiſter. 

COR My niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter. Shak. 

While he thus his ziece beſtows, oy 

About our iſle he builds a wall. Waller. 


_ Cons, parſimonious fellow. 
Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 
weeds or mud. Let ſome unjuſt.ziggerds make 
vweres to ſpoil thy beauty. | Sidney. 
Be nor a niggard of your ſpeech, Shakſpeaxe. 
Serve him as agrudging maſter, . 


—_—_—_ 


As a penurious niggard of his wealth. Milton, | 
| Be niggards of advice on no pretence z 
Tor the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe, Pope. 


N1'ccarD. adj. RES 

1. Sordid; avaricious ; parſimonious. 

1 6 | One ſhe found _ 
Wich all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood ; but one whoſe niggard fate 
Had ſet him far below her high eſtate. Dryden. 


©. ' Moſt free of queſtion, but to our demands 


+ -Niggard in his reply. | Shak . 
' Ta NIA. , a. [from the noun. ] To 


ſtint; to ſupply ſparingly. 
The deep of al 33 


And nature muſt obey neceflity z 


night is crept upon our talk, 


Which we will ziggerd with a little reſt. 
Yes IS : I rt 
Nr'ccarpr5n,/2dj. [from nig gard.] Hav- 


* 


iog ſome diſpoſition to avarice. 


Avarice; fordid parſimony. _« | 

. Niggardlineſt is not good huſbandry, nor genero- 
fity, profuſion, * . en. 

N1'cGanrDLY. adj. from wiggard.] 

1. Avaricious; ſordidly parſimonious. 
Where the owner of the houſe will be bountiful, 
it is not for the ſteward to be riggerd!y. Hall. 
Love, a penvurious god, very niggardty of his oppor- 

ed like a hard-hearted | 


"ER 


* 


neaſurer. 


- d 


wy 


— 


There was one true Engliſh word of greater force | 


or, Latin. ] The 
. 


NI 


our money? 4 6 | 
Providence not niggardly but wife, _ 
Here laviſhly beftows, us eve denies, 
That by each other's virtues we may riſe, 
| ranville, 
Tiberius was noted for his 2iggardly temper; he 
uſed only to give to his attendants their diet. 
: Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2, Sparing ; wary, ' 
will I do it like a niggardly anſwerer, going no far- 
ther than the bounds of the queſtion. "Sidney. 
| N1'6carDLY. adv. Sparingly ; parſimo- 
_ niouſly, ; | 
I have long loved her, followed her, ingroſs'd op- 
portunities to meet her; feed every ſlight occaſion 
that could but niggardly give me fight of her. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
Ni'ccarRDNEss. 2. /. [from niggara.] A- 
varice ; ſordid parſimony, Not uſed. 
All preparations, both for food and lodging, ſuch 
as would make one deteſt riggardneſs, it is fo 
lluttiſn a vice. Sidney. 
NIG H. prep. [nyh, Sax.] At no great 
diſtance from. 5 
They ſhone 
Stars diſtant, but »igh hand ſeem'd other worlds. 
. Milton. 
Nigh this receſs, with terror they ſurvey, 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic ſway. 


Garth, 

Nick. av. 

1. Not at a great diſtance, either in time 
or place, or courſe of events: when it is 
uſed of time, it is applied to time future, 

He was ſick ig unto death, Philippians.. 

2. To a place near. | 

Mordecai ſent letters both »igh and far, Eſther. 
He drew xigh, and to me held, | 

_ Ewv'n to my mouth, of that ſame fruit held part 

Which he had plück' d. Milton. 

I will defer that anxious No ”, 

And death, by fear, ſhall n nigher brought. 
Dryden. 


3. Almoſt: as, he was ig h dead, 


10. (4%. | 
1. Near; not diſtant; not remote: either 
in time or place. 
The figtree putteth out leaves, Maormer is nigh. 


ke loud tumult ſhews the battle nigh, Prior. 
Now too nigh th? archangel ftood, Milton. 
2. Allied cloſely by blood. 


two of his »igh kinſmen and aſſured friends. 

; ; Knolles. 

His uncle or uncle's ſon, or any that is nigh of 
kin unto him of his family, may redeem him. 


To Nie E. v. u. [from the particle.] To 
approach; to advance; to draw near, 
Now day is done, and night is nighing faſt. 

: | :  Hlubberd's Tale. 
N1'GuaLy. adv, [from »igh, the adjective; ] 
Nearly ; within a little. 8 
A man born blind, now adult, was taught by his 
touch to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere of 
the ſame metal, and nig of the ſame 2 7 \ 
4 oc Ae. 
N1'cnness. 2. /. from zigh.] Nearneſs; 
proximity. 2 $ 


Saxon; uit, French, ] 
ſunſet to ſunriſe. . 


The dukeof Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, 
will be here to night. Shakfpeare, 


In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and at | 


night divide the ſpoil. | 
tthem fleep, let them fleep on, 

Till this ſtormy ig hr be gone, 

And th* eternal morrow daun; 


Then the curtains will be drawn; 1 


Gengfis. | 


| 


| 


- 


Why do we not raiſe it one full moiety, ahd 2 


I know your mind, and T will ſatisfy it; neither 


Leviticas. : 


; 
NIGHT. 2. / [zaztr, Gothick ; nihr, 


Matthew, | 


He committed the protection of his ſon Aſanes to by 


1. The time of darkneſs; the time from | 


» 


| 


And they waken with that light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Gaſbau. 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, . 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by agb and day, 
Obſeryant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way, 
| ; Dryden. 
2. To the end of the day of life ; death, 
She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting night, Dryden. 
3. State or time of ignorance or obſcurity, 
When learning after the long Gothick zight, 
Fair o'er the weſtern world diffus'd her light. Anon. 
4. State of not being underſtood ; unintel. 
ligibility. 
Nature and Nature's works lay hid in night. Pope. 
5. It is much uſed in compoſition. 
Io Ni Hr. adverbialſy. In this night; at 
this night. 
There came men in hither to- night of the chil. 
dren of Iſrael, to ſearch out the country. Jiu. 
N16HTBRA'WLER, 2. J | night and branw!- 
er.] One who raiſes diſturbances in the 
night. TE” 


You unlace your reputation, 
And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a nighthrawler. Shakſpeare, 


N1'@HTCAP. 2. J. [night and cap.] A cap 
worn in bed, or in undreſs, 

The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt 

hands, and threw up their ſweaty zight-caps. 
| | Shakſpeare, 
Great mountains have a perception of the diſpo- 
ſition of the air to tempeſts ſooner than the valleys 
below; and therefore they ſay in Wales, when cer. 
tain hills have their 1g caps on, they mean miſ- 
chief. | Bacon, 

Flow did the humbled ſwain deteſt | 

His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 

His night-cap border'd round with lace, 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. Swifts 
N1i'caTcrow. 2. J. [night and crow; xycti- 

corax, Lat.] A bird that cries in the 
night, | 

The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 

The night-crow cry'd, a boding luckleſs time. 
a 3 Shakſpeart, 
N1/cnTpew. 2. ſ. [night and dew. ] Dew 
that wets the ground in the night. 
Allchings are huſh'd, as nature's felt lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And ſleeping flowers beneath the night-dew ſweat; 
E'en luſt and envy fleep. Dryden. 
Ni“ HT Dos. 2. /. [night and deg.] A dog 
that hunts in the night. Uſed by deer- 
ſtealers. | 
When nigbt-dogs run, all forts of deer are chaced. 
. ; Sbak care. 
N1'cHTDRESS. 2. / [night and dreſs. | The 
dreſs worn at night, 
Ihe fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe, 


| Pope. 
N1'cnTzD. adj, [from night.] Dackeed : 


clouded; black. 
It was great ign*rance, Glo'ſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch | | 
. His nighted life. Shalſpeares 
- Good Hamlet, caſt thy ag, colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Shakſpeare. 
N1cnTFA'RING. 2. . [night and fare.] 
Travelling in the night, 
Will-a-Wiſp miſleads zight-faring clowns, 
O'er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. 


. | Gay. 
N1'cHTFIRE. 2. J. [night and Fre.] Ignis 
fatuus ; Wilk-a- Wiſp. WF 

Fooliſh xighr-fires, women's and children's 
wiſhes, .ĩ * 
Chaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs Th cs I 
Theſe are the pleaſures here. "0 


” 


Herbert. 


] N1'/GHTELY. 2. J | night and Ay. ] Math 


| 


that flies in the night, 


© Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, | 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy lumber ; 
Than in the perfum's chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shak/. 


NicuTro'UNDERED, adj. [from night 


and fitnder.] Loſt or diſtreſſed in the | 


1 
Either ſome one like us vig h foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman, or at worſt, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton, 
Nich TGOWRN. . J. [night and gown. ]' A 
looſe gown uſed for an undreſs. - 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 
1 have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw 
Her night-gowun upon her. _ Shakſpeare. 
They have put me in a filk xight-gown, arid a 
gaudy Fel ses . Addiſon. 
To meagre Muſe· rid mope, aduſt and thin, 
In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin, * Pope, 
Nie THA. 2. H [night and hag.] Witch 
ſuppoſed to wander in the night. 
Nor vglier follows the nigh:hag, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air, the comes 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. 
N1/caTINGALE. z. . [from night and 
alan, Saxon, to ſing ; galn, Teutonick, 
18 a ſound or echo. | 
1. A ſmall bird that ſings in the night with 
remarkable melody; Philomel. 
* I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shakſpeare. 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, 


be the 
inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations concur 
in thoſedelightful modulations,.yet cannot we aſſignu 
the cauſe unto any particular formation; and I per- 
ceive the nightingale hath ſome diſadvantage in-the 
tongue. | Brown. 
Thus the wiſe 27ghtingale that leaves her home, 
Purſuing conſtantly the cheerful ſpring, 


To foreign groves does her old muſick bring, : 
| \ aller. 

2. A word of endearment. 

. My uigbtingale! 5 

We'll beat them to their beds. Shakſpeare. 


Ni eg Tr. adv, [from zight.]. 
1. By night. ** n Aer 
Thee, Sion! and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy-hallow's feet, and warbling flow, 


Nightly I viſit. 
22 L“et all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in ſear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dream + 
| That ſhake us nightly, | Shakſpeare. 
2. Every night. ö 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And »ightly to the liſt'ning earth ene 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſen. 
Ni“ ehr. adj. [from night.] Done by 
night; acting by night; happening b 
ay the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
- Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms 2 
| ; | f | / r en, 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off theirs e 
Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the muſe, 
Pour'd oer the whit'ning vale their fleecy wo. : 
N 1722 3 | UAE 
NrenTman, v. /. [right and man.] 
One who carries away ordure in the 


night, | 


NISHTMARE. » /. Go mor according 


to Temple, mara, à fpirit that, in the 
northern mythology, was related to tor- 
ment or ſuffocate fleepers.] A morbid 


oppreſſion in the night, reſembling the 


preſſure of weight upon the breaſt. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, ' 
He met the »igh:mare, and her name he told; 


| Bid her alight, and her troth plight, ' Shakſpeare. 


Milton. | 


Milton, | 


1 * 
NI G 

The ſorerunners of an apoplexy are, dulneſs, 
drowſineſs, vertigos, tremblings, oppreſſtons in ſleep, 
and night-mares. Arbutbnot. 

N1'cHTPIECE. 2. J. [night and piece.] A 
picture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed 
ſeen by candlelight, not by the light of 
the day. / 

He hung a great part of the wall 
that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the candles which 
were lighted up; and were ſo inflamed by the ſun- 
ſhine which fell upon them, that I:could ſcarce for- 
bear crying out fire. Addiſon, 

N1'GcaTRAIL, . J [night and reg], Sax. 
a gown or robe. ]! A looſe cover thrown 
over the dreſs at night. | 

An antiquary wilt ſcorn to mention a pinner or 
night-rail x. but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the vitta and peplus. Addiſon. 

N1icaTRA'VEN, 2. /. [night and raven; 

nycticorax.] A bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, 
that cries loud in the night. 

The ill. fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe night-raver, trump of dreadful drere. 

Spenſer. 


| 


I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief: 
I had as lief have heard the »ight-raven, ' 
Come what plague would have come after it. 
e Shakfpeare. 
N1GHTRO'BBER. . /. 154% and robber. 
One who ſteals in the dark. 
Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, where - 
by thieves and »ight-robbers might be more eaſily 
purſued and encountered. Spenſer. 


NYcnTtrULE. . /. [night and rule, ] A 
tumult in the night. | 
How now, mad ſprite, _ 
What night. rule now about this haunted grove? 
| 8 Shakſpeare. 
NiſonHrTsHAD E. ». /. [nihe peaba, Sax.] 
A, plant of two kinds; 1. Common 
nightſhade, [ /olanum.] 2, Deadly night- 
ſhade, [Ge llggora. Miller, 
'N1iGHTsH1'NING. %. [night and Hine. 


have been obſerved in any of the ancient ſepu 
| | Wilkins, 
N1'oHTSHRIEK. . / [night and forich, | 
A cry ine digtic,” 
I have almoſt forgot the tafte of ſears : | 
The time has been my ſenſes would have cool“ 
To hear a night-fbriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 
As life were in t. mY | Shakfpeare. 
N1'cHTTRIPPING. 24%. [night and 7rip, ] 
Going lightly in the night, 1 
Could it be proy'd, K 
That ſome night-iripping fairy had exchang'd 
In cradle cloths, our children where they lay, . 
+ Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shakſp. 
Ny/GHTWALK. 2. | [night and walk, | 
Walk in the night. e 
If in his gb: - wall he met with irregular ſcholars, 
he took their names, and a promiſe to appear, un- 
ſent forz next morning. os alton. 
NIORT WALKER. . J. [night and wa. 
One who roves in the night upon ill- 
deſigns. 75 5 
Men that hunt ſo, be privy ſtealers, or 
walkers, | 5 . | 
N1GHTWAR'BLING. 4d}. 
| ble.) Singing in the night, 
dio is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the filent, ſave where ſilence yields 
To the 'wight-wwarbling bird © © © Milton, 
NI GRTWARD. 44%. IE and award. | 
' Approaching toward nigtit. 
Their nighr-ward ſtudies, where with they cloſe 


nipht- 
Aſcham. 


[night and vr. 
. 


the day's work. Milton on Education. 
NI“ oHT WATCH. 1. J. [night and 


1 


A period, of the night as difliguilhe 


2 


1 

* 
* 

5 


* 


with xi ght-pieces, 


| 


NIM 
I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on 
thee in the igt · watcber. Pſalms, 
Niokx'scENr. adj. '| nigre/cers, Latin.] 
Growing black ; approaching to black. 
nels, 


NrcrirFica/tIoOn. 2. / [niger and facing. 


* 


- 


Showing brightneſs in the night. by 
None of theſe noctiluca, or night-ining bodies, |, 
Ichres. | 


2 


a Nimbly and ſweetly re 


= 


Ni'uxBLENESs. . /. [from nimble. | 


Lat.] The act of making black, 
Nini'liTyY: 2. J. [nihilits, Fr. nihilum, 
Lat.] Nothingneſs; the ſtate of being 
nothing. | 
Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſtance, . 
and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded ;. 
and this we call pure zihility, or mere nothing. 
1 Malts“ Logick, 
To N1LL, v. a. [from ze will; nillan, Sax. 
Not to will; to refuſe ; to reject. 
Certes, ſaid he, I n thine offer'd grace, 
Ne to be made ſo happy do intend, 


— 


Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, 

Another happineſs, another end. Spenſer, 
In all affections ſhe concurreth till ; | 

If now, with man and wife to will and 1 

The ſelf-ſame things, a note of concord be, 

I know no couple better can agree, Ben Jonſon. 


Ni1LL, 2. J. The ſhining ſparks of brafs in 
trying and melting the ore. 
To NIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take, ] 
To take. In cant, to ſteal, | 
They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who 'twas that imd a cloak. Hudibras, 
They could not keep themſelves honeſt of their 
fingers, but would be rimming" ſomething or other 
for the love of thieving. L'Eftrange. 
N1'/MBLE. adj. [from im, or numan, Sax. 
tractahle.] Quick; active; ready; ſpeedy ;: 
lively; expeditious. 6 
They being .nimbler-jointed than the reſt; 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. 


1 No Spenſer. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes. - . Shakſpeare, . 

You have dancing ſhoes + - 
With ximble ſoles, Shakſpeare, 


His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven, 
Conſum'd with imòle glance and grateful ſteam z - 
The others not, for his was not ſincere. Milton 

Thro' the mid ſeas the »imb/e pinnace fails, . 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pepe. 


uiek- 
neſs; activity; ſpeed; agility; readineſs; 


|- dexterity ; . celerity ; expedition; ſwift. 


neſs, 

The hounds were ſtraight: uncoupled, and ere long . 
the tag thought it. better to truſt to the — of 
his feet, than to the ſlender fortification of his lodge - 

ing. 8 Sidney, 

Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both ſteadineſs and 

. 5 Val Sidney. 

All things are chere ſore partakers of God; they 
are Bis offspring, his influence is in them, and the 
perſonal wiſdom of God is for that very cauſe faid to 

excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to pierce into all intel. - 
lectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, to go through all, and 
to reach unto every thing. "A 
RY We, lying ſtill, 

Are full of reſt, defeace and N « Shakſpeare.. 

Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimble. - 

. neſs and agility ; but as he did not much care far 
the toil requifite to climb the upper part of the hill, 
he was generally roving about the bottom, Addiſen. 


N1'MBLEWiTTED, adj; [nimble and wit.] 


Quick: eager to ſpeak, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-witted 
counſellor at the bar, who was forward fo ſpeak, did 
interrupt him often, ſaid unto him, There is a great _ 
difference betwixt you and me; a pain to me to ſpeak, . © 
and a pain to you to hold your peace. 'Bacoths. 
Ni“ usr. adv, (from nimble. þ Quickly; 
ſpeedily; active. 
. -He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious playing of 4 lute. Shakſpeave, 
| «14 air 1 3 
| commends itſelf, Shakſprare, 
legs can nimbly run, though" ſome be lame, | 
. 


Molt 


\ 


WE; 


NTP © NIP NI T 


. The liquor we poured from the eryſtals, and ſet it. | In oranges and lemons, the ripping of x rind ] larger cells, lying under the nipple of the oil bag. 


. ; ; j bam PhyficodT beol 
la digeſting furnace to evaporate morenimbly. Boyle. | giveth out their {mel} more. | Der | 018g y. 
N1'mBLuss5. 2. /. Nim leneſs. Spenjer. 2. Tocut off by any flight means. 4 NreeLewort. . /. [ lamſana,] A 
Ni ET v. x F; [ nimictas, ſchool Latia. ] The ſmall ſhoots that ons hy ſap 3 moſt weed. | | 
. * 12 # | I: 1 nches 1 A ti 24 
| The ſtate of being too much. | 5 1 25 Fern A "or Fall. « 146 Nisr Prius. x. /. [In law.] a 
„ „ A thief; a 3. To bla; to eſtroy before full growth, | A. judicial writ, which lieth in cafe & here the in. 
Ni MMER. 7. J. {from ain. 0 FTA This is the ſtate of man to-day he puts forth quot is panelled and returned before the juſtices of 
pilferer. ; 23 | The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, the bank ; the one party or the other making peri- 
N1/ncomueooy. 2. / [ A corruption of the | And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: | tion to have this writ for the eaſe of the country. It 
- Latin' no# com pos.] fool; a trifler.' The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt; is directed to the ſheriff, commanding that he cauſe 
2 3 of 4 Ft 2 nincomporp, And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely { the men impanelled to come before the juſtices in 
. yan beſt ae. end ph d _ Addiſon. His greatneſs is a ripening, it his root; | the ſume county, for the determining of the cauſe 
NIN 5 - 92 alans Sothi ck z nigon And then he falls _ do, 4 - Shakſpeare. | there, except it be ſo difficult that it need great de- 
AY $5729: Ws: fo , , 4 A flower doth ſpread and dye, | liberation: in which caſe; it is ſent again to th 
Saxon. ] One more than eight ; one leſs | Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, | bank. It is ſo called from the fir words of the 
than ten. „ Before I were by ſroſt's extremity ut in the bud. | _ writ if apud talem locum prius vt enerint; whereby 
The weyward ſiſters, Gs n . TON Herbert. | it 1 ie i that ae e Teber. — juſtices yp 
t ] { 1 - wifi prius differ. So that juſtices of % privs mil 
A Co oh e rom 3 Abortive, as the firit-born bloom of Tpring, @ | be Stef bo/before e depend. 
And thrice again, to make up nine. Shalſpeare. Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt. Milt. | ing in the bench, with ſomeSther good men of the 
A thouſand ſcruples may ftartle at firtt, and yet {| Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might | county afſuciated to him. | Cowell, 
in conchifion prove but a ne- days wonder. L Hir. have made a formidable figure in his own» works | NI r. 2. / [ hnicn, Saxon. ] The egg of a 
At ninety vine a modern and a dunce. Pope. | among poſterity. * . Addiſon. louſe, or ſmall animal. | 
The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, From ſuch encouragement. it is eaſy to guels to Th . LN a 
| | a . | a : e whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes 
and not to the waat of underſtanding. Swift. | what perfection 1 might have brought this work, * 3 | 
N1/neroLD. 2. /. [vine and fold.] Nine had it not been mip? in the bud. Arbuthnot. — . iel — 
2 . >. . 4. ; - ; . ; | , ; 4 5 f C ing elir 
times; any thing nine times repeated. | + To pinch 15 froſt, A 3 . %, or eggs, on the hair. Derbam. 
This huge convex of fire | The ain vices e it is very deln 'Ni'rency. 2. . [ uitentia, Latin, | 
0 4 ele 5 ads! —It is a nipping and an eager air. Shakſpeare. 12 3 y 
9 by R Mikon When ificles hang by the wall, 11 Luſtre; clear brightneſs, ; 
, need, : 1 A And Dick the ſhepherd blos his nail; 2. {from nitor, Lat. ] Endeavour; ſpring 
Ni'xEr ENCE, 7. he vine and pence.] - When blood is apt, and ways be foul, to expand itſelf, 
ſilver coin valued at ninepence. 


| Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. Shak/peare, The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſ; 
| ; theſe 
Three ſilver pennies, and a ine-perce bent. Gay. . To vex; to bite. | particles; from which acceleration their ſpring, ot 


Nix EINS. 2. J. [vine and pin.] A play] And ſharp remorſe his heart did prick and 1p, endeavour outward, will be augmented : that is, 
Where nine pieces of wood are ſet up on | That drops of blood thence like a well did lar: thoſe zones will have a ſtrong #itency to fly wider 
; | er 


the ground to be thrown down a BY? " | Spenſer. | open. E? Boyle, 
ns we by 8. 10 ſatirize; to ridicule; to taunt 2 N1'TH1NG. . J. [or niding; ſee NI DING. 
A painter made bloſſoms upon trees in Decem- Caſticallyſ . * A coward, daſtard, poltroon, 
ber, and ſchoolboys playiug at nine-pirrs upon ice in But the right gentle mind would bite his lip Nilrip. adj, | nitidus, Lat.] Bright ; ſhin- 
Joly”! | pn . . Ws hear the javel ſogood men y 15 * . | ing Rhee tf | 
J «arch | - Quick wits. commonly be in defire new fangled ; 4 ae FA 
Like. 1 they eee in purpoſe unconſtant; bold with any perſon ; buſy < reſtore old, pieces of diriy gold to/a clean and 


; : N 4 . : 100 fo | mitid yellow, by putting them into fire and aqua- 

N 3 NESCORE, adj. Laine and ſcore.] Nine 3 238 pur bh Sy ever Bn NTT E. 1 off the 33 A Br te. 
R times twentv. | FI C228 18 | | * 5 J. . nil re, r. nitrum 1. 

EBugenius has two hundred pounds a- year; but N 2 A the * b. h tg Oe The ſalt which we know at this time, under the 

never values himſelf above nine-ſcore, as not think- | 1. A pinch WIL the nails or teeth, name of zitre ar falt-petre, is a cryſtalline, pellucid, 


ing he has a right, to the tenth part, which he al- I am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with | but ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an acrid and 

ways appropriates to charitable uſes, > Addiſon. pinches, ip, and bobs. A cam Schoolmaſter. bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of cold- 
NIN RTEEN. adj. nigontyne, Sax.] Nine | 2. A ſmall cut. ws neſs upon the tongue, This ſalt, though it affords, 
and ten; one leſs than twenty. What this a ſleeve? 'tis like a demicannon ; by means of fire, an acid ſpirit capable of diflolving 
_ *- Ningtee 5 in twenty of perplexing words might What up and down Earv'd like an apple tart? | almoſt every thing, yet manifeſts no ſign of its con- 
i changed into.eaſy ones, ſuch hx wo ordinary. | Here's ſaip, and nip, and cut, and ſliſn andAlaſh, taining any acid at all in its crude ſtate. Nirre is 


2 8 6 1 * N a f the number of thoſe ſalts which are naturall 

AY” lit Swiffr, Like to a cenler in a barber's ſhop. . Shape, | © num rl y 

V | 3: Ablaſt, | Mendadin impenopiblopaniclyin ey, ones 
The ordinal. of oinetecen ; the ninth af eee eee "tals are in d 0e Ir essehetime | 

1 5 OY . e * corning the mid wifry of rip' ning ſhow'rs,  _ s are in their ores: it is ſometimes however found 

ter the tent. I 1ng4ä ſpite of froſts, ſpring from th? unwilling earth, pure, in form of an effloreſcence, either on its ores 


la the nineteenth year of 3 eee But find a % untimely as their birth. Srepney. Or on the ſurface of old walls; theſe efftoreſcences 
| king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. A taunt 7 e Fa et 21 33, 3-8 7 ˙⁰ diſſolved * ou" water, 2 into regular and 
Nun riert. adj. [hundnizortceozoBa, Nora , [from .] Afatiriit, Out % l, mide, both in Pert and the aft. Indies 
k Saxon. . The ordinal 'of ninety ; the of uſe. 25 : | | is a kind of yellowiſh marl found in the bare cliffs 
| tenth nine times told. TIN» FP Ready backbiters, fore nippers, and ſpiteful re, of the ſides of hills expoſed to the northern and 
NiſnerTy. adj. Chundni gor tig, Saxon. 2 porters privily of good men. Aſcham. eaſtern winds, and never in any other ſituation. 
Nme times denn Nip EAS. 1. J. from »ip.] Small pincers. The natrum or ant re of the ancients, is a genuine, 
5. f y e ; | of, ty K* native and pure ſalt, extremely different from our 
NINNY "* years wo awed 72 N 2 PI 15 SLI. a from aip.] With bitter nitre, and from all other native ſalts; being a fixed 
* ins, à ch 3 r «4 8 . ' 
. Go Ms fo 10, d, Spam. £ arcaim. | ADE, alkali plainly of the nature of thoſe made by fire 
fool; a ſimpleton. Sky "= NIPPLE, 3. /. [nypele, Saxon.] _ bo ee 9 of a — ery ſ- 
. What a pied ainzy's this: , Shalſpeare. | 1, The teat; the dug; that which the | 011122199» which thoſe ſalts are not, It is found 
The dean was ſoſhabby, and look'd like à ,, | * net . | 


— 


£ rock SE wane tk o thet © on or very near the ſurface of the earth, in thin flat 
Tat the captain ſuppos'd he was curate, - . Swift, uc ing young take into their moutas, cakes, ſpungy, light, and friable ; and when pure, 
Nix x HAMMER. 2. / {from ninny. ] A „ babe that milks K of a pale browniſh white colour. In ſeripture we 
0 Se af, WITS © I would while it was ſmiling in my face, find that the ſalt called »irre would ferment with 
:!!! SLIS AL 1005 he «| ̃˙ Ä 3 ere 
Have you no more ne. $62 >: | 1 peare. which perfectly agree with this ſalt, but not with 
5 that has ſaved that plod. pa ted, numſkull d, ninty- -- In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, | e as 2 different qualities aſcribed to 
Lammer of yours Wann J B | en 2 NN of i way mouth it by the ancients. Hill on Foils. 
C 1 ee e Kay on ibe Creation. ZSome tumultuous clouds © 
Nin rg. adi. negoða, Saxon.} That | 2. It is uſed by Chapman of a man. Inſtinct with fire and zirre, hurried him. Miles. 


precedes the + the firſt after > |. As his foe, went then ſuffis d away, Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boi! 
| eighth; ere ——— * * Thboas Etolius "threw a dart, that. did bis pile]. With vigorous nizre and with lee of oil, Dryden. 
2 3 e. 1 | | _ » | Ni/TROUS, adj, {ritreux, 1 


pon a ſri obſervation of many, I have not | Abo wee 59 . through his lungs. - C5 nd , , 
found any that ſee the-ninrh day, * Brown, |, my. tes gn 0s 00gh, Op nan: ert 85 with nitre; conſiſting o 
nitre; Lee defy 3 


97 NIP, v. x. Leiben. Dutch. RR e ae eee 
Earth and water, mingled by the heat of the ſun, 


» 
. . | — : ALS Sf. __ ſeparated. | 
To pinch off with the nails; to bite] is mog ober bine there WF: | 
NAY Rue ng Gaia i Red n moſt other birds there is only one gland, in | gather n{trous fatneſs more than either of them ba 

with the teeth, ; [ which are divers little-<clls ending i two or three Seen TRA ee . 


[ 
: 


3 23 
F > . 


- 


NO 


The northern air_ being more fully charged with | 
thoſe particles ſuppoſed nitrous, which are the ali- 
ment of fire, is fitteſt to maintain the vital heat in 
that activity which is ſufficient to move ſuch an un- 
wieldy bulk with due celerity. 9 . 

Ie to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, 

May ſnowy fields and nitrout paſtures find, 

- Meet ſtores of cold fo greedily purſu'd, 

And be refreſh'd with never-waſting food. Blackm. 
N1'Tzy. adj. [from nitre.] Nitrous, 
Winter my theme confines; whoſe »itry wind 

Shall cruſt the ſlabby mire, and kennels bind. Gay. 


N1'TT1LY. adv. {from zitty.} Louſily. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving 
a new rebellion; he was a man z/trily needy, and 
there fore adventrous. | Hayward. 
N1'TTY. adj, {from nit.] Abounding with 


the eggs o ee · | 
Ni'yat. adj. Malis, Lat.] Abeunding 
Di. 


with ſnow. 


N1'vzovs. adj, [nivens, Lat.] Snowy; re- 


ſembling ſnow. 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of 
ſulphur, which etherways preſents a pute and »ive- 
ous white. Brown, 


N1/zv. u. , [from niais.] A dunce; a 
ſimpleton. A low word. 
True critics laugh, and bid the trifling =i/y 
Go read Quintilian. Anon. 


NO. adv. | na, Saxon. ] 


1. The word of refuſal: contrary to yea | 


Or yes, 
"TT Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of no, woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the ſeaſt. 
* Shakſpeare. 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt, 
In tuſſet yeas and honeſt & erſy z0es. Shakjpeare. 
If you will not conſider theſe things now, the 
time will ſhortly come when you ſhall conſider them 
-whether you will or no. alamy's Sermons. 
2. The word of denial, oppolite to con- 
ceſſion or affirmation. | 
I think it would not ſort amiſs, to handle the 
tion, whether a war for the propagation of the 
. Chriſtian faith, without another cauſe of hoſtility, 
be lawful or v, and io what caſes ? Bacon, 


3. It ſometimes confirii a foregoing nega- 


tive, ; 
| > My name's Macbeth :! 
— The Devil bhimſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear.— 
Mo, nor more fearſul. 
15 Never more 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore: 
No; let the Grecian pow'rs oppreſt in fight, 
Unopity'd periſh in their tyrant's fight. Dryden. 
4. It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following 
negative; v, not, not even. 
Vo not the bow which fo adorns the ſkies, 

_ So glorious is, or boalts ſo many dies. Maller 
No. ad}. | 
1. Not any; none, | 

Let there be xo ſtrife between me and thee. Gen. 
Some dire misfortune 10 portend, 
No enemy can match a friend. Swift, 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true mo meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore, _ 
Ne. fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
No weeping orphan faw his father's ſtores 


Shakſpeare. 


| Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floors, Pope. 
* We Our _ 

common abject to your fight diſplays. Pope. 

Poor Edwin was 29 vulgar boy. Ne Beattie. 


2 It ſeems an adjective in theſe phrales, 

no longer, u more, ns where; though 
- fometimes it may be ſo e mvct 8 
changed to nc, that it ſeems an adverh.: 
as, the days are yet ro ſhorter, 


When we ſaw that they were n where, we came 
if to Samuel. : p ' 


In vaio I reach my feeble hands to join 


— 


þ 


— 
Pk 


1 Samuel. a 


NOB 


3. No one; none; not any one. 

No one who doeth good to thoſe only from whom 
he '® 705 to receive good, can ever be fully ſatis- 
fied of his own ſincerity. | Smalridge. 

To NoB1'LITATE, v. a. [vo bilito, Latin. ] 
To ennoble; to make noble. 
Nos: LI Tv. 2. /. [ nobilitat, Latin.] 
1. Antiquity of family joined with ſplen- 
dour. | | Fo. 
When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the 
ſame argument of preferring virtue to nobiliry of 


Long galleries of anceſtors, _ 
Challenge, nor wonder, or eſteem from me, 
« Virtue alone is true nit. Dryden. 
2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, 
conferred by ſovereigns. Nail in 
England is extended to five ranks; duke, 
marquis, earl, viſcount, baron. 
3. The perſons of high rank; the perſons 
who are exalted above the commons, 


Ic is a purpos'd thing, 
A x Shakſpeare, 


To curb the will of the #ebility. 

4. Dignity ; pe greatneſs. 

Though ſhe hated Amphialgs, yet the nobility of 
her courage prevailed over it; and ſhe defired he 
might be pardoned that youthful errour; conſider- 
ing the reputation he had to be the beſt knight in 
the world ; ſo as hereafter he governed himſelf, as 

| one remembering his fault, Sidney, 
But ah, my muſe, I would thou hadſt facility 

To work my goddeſs ſo by thy invention, 

On me tocaltthoſeeyes where ſhine nobility. Sidn. 

Baſe men, being in love, have then a nobility in 

| their natures more than is native to them. Shak/p.. 


| 


4 They thought it great their ſov'reign to controul, 


And nam'ld their pride, ability of ſoul, Dryden. 
NO'BLE. adj. | noble, Fr. nobilis; Lat. | 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. 

2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 


From virtue firſt began, 
The diff rence that diſfiinguiſh'd man from man: 
| He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 


But that which made him noble, made him good, | 


Dryden. 

3. Great; worthy; illuſtrious: both of 

men and things. | 

Thus this man died, leaving 

example of a noble courage, and a memorial of 

views. 2 Maccabees. 
To vice induftrious, but to acer deeds 


Tim'rous. | Milton. 
A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. MIlion. 


Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the deſires 
and defigns of both the ber and ignobler fort of 


| wiſdom and pleaſure. 


o 
4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime, 
My ſhare in pale Pyrene I reſign, 
And claim no part in alſ the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 
To nobler poets, for x nobler ſong. Dryden, 
5. Magnificent; ſtately: as, a noble parade. 
6. Free; generous; liberal. 9 5 
7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one 
of the noble parts of the body. | 
No'BLe.n, /. 2 
1. One of high rank. 3 
Upon the nobles of the children of Iſrael he laid 
not his hagd. Exodus. 
How many voblet then ſhould hold their place: 
That muſt ſtrike ſail to ſpirits of vile ſort! Sp. 
What the nobles once ſaid in parliament, Nolu- 


as td — — 


mus leges Angliæ mutari, is imprinted in the hearts 


ol all the people. N Bacon. 
The nobles amongſt the Romans took care in 
their laſt wills, that they might have a lamp in their 
monuments, | Wilkins. 
See all our nobles begging to be ſlaves, | 
See all our fools aſpiring to be knaves. Pope. 
It may be the diſpoſition of young nobles, hr 
they expect the accompliſhments of a good educa- 
tion without the Jealt expence of tjme or ſtudy, | 
' ; Suff Modern Education. 


In ſweet embraces ; ah! zo longer chine, Dryden. 
| 1 


| 


blood and titles, in the ſtory of Sigiſmunda. Dryd..| - 


his death for an 


mankind, are to be found in religion; namely, 
South. 


| 


— 


N O- B 

The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch 
men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and con- 
ſequently, dependencies; or deſcend from anceſtors 
who have left them great inheritances, together with 
an hereditary authority: theſe eaſily unite in thoughts 
and opinions. Thus commences a great council or 
ſenate of noblet, for the weighty affairs of the 
nation, .- Swift, 
Men ſhould preſs forward in Fame's glorious 
| chace, | 

Nebles look backward, and fo loſe the race. Young. 
2. A coin rated at fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence; the ſum of ſix and eight-pence. 

He coined xobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold. 


Camden, 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe | 
That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a n9b/e. 
| | " i Shalſpeare. 


Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, 
amounting to forty pounds or more, a noble, that 
is fix ſhillings 4 eight-pence, is, and _— hath 
been paid to fine, acon. 

No'BLE liverwort, ¶ hepatica.] A plant. 
No'BLEMAN. 2. /. [noble and a.] One 
who is ennobled. Yo FS 
45 If I bluſh, 1 1 

Ti is to ſee a nobleman want manners. Shakſpeares 
The nobleman is he, whoſe noble mind 
Is fill'd with inborn worth. | Dryden. 
No'BLENESs. #. /. | from noble. ] 
1, Greatneſs; worth; dignity ; magna- 
nimity, 


The nebleneſi of life 
Fs to do this; when ſuch a mutual pair, 
And ſuch a twain can dot. 
Any ching 
That my ability may undergo,. 
And nebleneſs impoſe. 
" True nobleneſs would 

Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. Shakſ. 

He that does as well iu private between God and 
his own ſoul, as in public, hath given himſelf a 
| teſtimony that his purpoſes are full of honelty,  -- 
| Gleneſf, and integrity. Taylor. 

Greatneſs of mind, and xobleneſs, their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt. | Milton, 

There is not only a-congruity herein between the 
nobleneſs of the faculty and the object, but alſo the 
faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth of 
the object. Hale. 
| You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
| - which was the effect of your lena but you 
hae been ſolicitous of my reputation, which is that 
ol your kindneſs. Dryden, 


2. Splendour of deſcent ; luftre of pedigree. 
No'BLE88. 1. /. | nobleſfſe, French, ] ] 
1. Nobility, This word is not now uſed 
in any ſenſe, | 
Fair branch of cbleſt, flower of. chivalry, 
That with your worth the world amazed make. 


2. Dignity ; greatneſs. _ | 
Thou whoſe neb/eykeeps one ature fill, - 
And one true poſture, tho“ beſieg'd with ill. 


Ben N. 


Shakſpeave, 


Shakſpeare, 


_—_— 


3- Noblemen collectively. 
Let us haſte to hear it, 98 

And call the noblefe to the audience. Shakſprares 

I know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage 

to the commonalty of England to be foremoſt 1a 

brave actions, which the 1. 64% of France would 


never ſuffer in their peaſants, | Dryden. 
 No'sLy. adv. [from noble.] | 
1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 


. Only a ſecond Jaurel did adorn 

His collegue Catulus, tho“ ob/y born: | 

He ſhar'd the pride of the triymphal bay, 

But Marius won the glory of the day. 1. 
2. Greatly; illuſt riouſly; magnanimouſly. 

Did he not ſtraight the two deliquents tear, 

That were the ſlaves of drink and thralls of ſleep! 

Was not that nbly done ? Sbalſpeare. 


" . 


This fate he could have ſcap'd, but would not loſe 
Honour tor life 3 but rather nobly choſe 
than ſalei from 


an 


Death from 


1 7 
Aae 


their tears, 


 ## 4 423 +4 


his owt, 
De Vs | 
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* | . N ? : | | 
3. Grandly; ſplendidly, 4 4 >» 


4 The earl of . Devonſhire bei 
* . Blood of York, that was rather feared than mocent; | 
yet. as one, that might be the obfect of others plots, | 
Temained priſoner in the Tower during the 176 

VII, 
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exalted a mo nu ment. 


P 

This is the tune of our catch plaid- 
ture of nobody. + 1+ Shalſpeare. 
It fell 40-Coke's turn, for whom 1cbody cared, to 


There could not have been 4 more magnificent | 
deſign than that of Trajan's pillar Where could | . 

. © an emperor's aſhes have been ſo »cb/y lodged, as in 
the midſt of his metropolis, and on the top of ſo 

Addifon'on Ttaly. | 


Noob v. #. J. [=o and bidy,] No one; 


the picg | 


be made dhe ſacrifice; and he was out of Gar 


11 in cbmpany you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and 
| #obody ſeconds you on your own laughter, you may 


condemn their taſte, and appeal to better judgments 3, 


"ti ake ifferent 
but in the mean time you make a Very indifferent 


© | figure, n 3 Swift. 

No'c ENT, adj. [nocens, Latin, ] 

1. Guilty; criminal, | AS 
intereſted in the 


life,” | Bacon's Henry 
2. Hurtful; miſchievous,  ' * 
are ad, well-ftor'd with ſubtile wiles : 
Not yet in horrid ſhade, or diſmal den, 
Nor zocent yet; but on the graſſy herb, 
Fearleſs, unfear'd, he flept. 5 
FI The warm limbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the zocent brood. Philips. 


7 
p 


7 04 — 


They meditate whether the virtues of the one will 


exalt or diminiſh the force of the other, or correct 
any of its nacent qualitiess Hatts' onthe Mind. 
Nox. . /. ¶ nocchia, Italian. ] 


2. The fundament. © Les fefſes” 
- When the date of noch was out, PRO 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. Hudibras. 
21 Then tooke he up his bow 
And nocke his ſhaft, the ground whence all their 
future griefe did grow. Cbapman. 
Noc raugulo. 2. / [nox and ambulo, 
Latin.] One who walks in his ſleep.” 


Reſpiration being carried on in ſleep, is no 


ment againſt its being voluntary. What ſhall we ſay | 


of noftambulos# There are voluntary motions carried 
on without thought, to avoid pain. Arbuth. on Air. 


'Noc *; VAL, adi. | noftes and dies, Latin, ] 


ciled. Holder. 
Nocrir Abs. adj. [rox and fero, ]Bring- 
ing ni . ae 
Noc r Ar. 2dj. [nofivagns, Latin.] 
Dit 


ing in the night. . 
VARY. 2. [from nac, Lat.] An 
int of what paſſes by night. 


19 ve got a parcel of viſions and other miſcella- 


vies in my necluary, which 1 ſhall ſend to enrich 


your paper, "4 hi 2+ 12 1: Haaſon: 
Noc r uRN. . . [nofturne, Fr. nofturnus, 


JJ Al 

The reliques being conveniently placed before the 

church door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night 
| before them, and ther: urn and the mattins for the 

honour of the ſaints whoſe the-reliques are. Still. 
NOCTU'RNAL. ag. [nofurns, Lat.] 

Ig. as re mfg 

From gilded roofs depending lamps * 

ry 


cAurnal beams, that emulate the day. 


u.yourſelf ſhall gratiſy the public with any of your 
4 Oat — — $ COS => 4 ben. 
Nocrtv'txAL. 2. J. An inſtrument by 
which obſervations are made in the night. 
That projection of the ſtars which includes all the 


J. ers in 6ur Horizon, and chereſste resches to the 


Uhirty-eighth degree and a half of the ſouthern lati- 


© 


When a pine is hewri upon the plains, 


| 3 


| 


1c 3-8t; > blo; 2 noms. 4 


Jo Nock. v. a. To place upon the notch. 


Lat.] An oſſice of devotion performed in | 


den. | 
I beg leave to make you a preſent of a dream, | 
- which may ſerve to lull your readers till ſuch time as 


| nods, 


* birth. | 


8 #OD 

tude, though-its.centre is the north pole, gives us. 
better view of the heavcgly bodies 4g appear 

every night to us; and it may ſerve for a nocturnal, 
. and ſhew the true hour of the night, atis. 
To NOD, , a. [Of uncertain derivation: 
vi, Greek; wuto, Lat. emneidio, Welſh. ] 

1. To decline the head with a quick mo- 

Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts; 


When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky. Dryden. 


2. Io pay a flight bow. 12 4 
Coaſſius muſt bend his e e 
1 TY 5 but 0 Sbalſpeare. 


3. To bend downward with quick motion. 

— the _—_ ods * alofle 8 * ö 

Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threat' ning all, 

This way and that ſhe node, conſidering where to 
He climbs the mountain rocks, 


* 
* 


| "Fir'g' by the nodding yerdure of its brow, Thomſon. 
„ EN + | 


Four two predeceſſors were famous for their dreams 
and viſions, and contrary to all other authors, never 
pleaſed their readers more than when they were 
nodding. 3 ©, Addiſon. 
Non. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
I, A quick declination of the head. 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
only in vicious things 3 a look or ad only ought to 
correct them when they do amiſs.  '; | Locke, 
A mighty king Lam, an earthly Gd; 
Nations obey my word and wait my nod. 
And life or death depend on my decree, Prior. 
2. A quick declinatioun. 
Like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 4 
Ready with every uod to tumble down | 
"Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Shakſpeart. 
3. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. | 
Every drowſy nod ap. ens doctrine, who teach 
chat the ſoul is always thinking - Locke. 
4. A flight obeiſance. | 
Will he give you the nod? } . Shakſpeare. 
Since the wiſdom of theirc 


hoice is rather to have 
my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the inſinuating 
nod, and be off to them moſt counterfeitly. Shak/. 
Noba riox. 2. J [from nodo.] The ſtate 
of being knotted, or act of making knots. 
Nobo pRR. 2. /. | from nod. ] One who makes 
A ſet of nodderr, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other offspring of wit in Noir 
| eee APP 8, e 
No'ppLl.s. #. /. [hnol, Saxon.] A head in 
contempt... | 1 
| \ Her gare a ve 
To comb your nodd/e with a three · legg'd ſtool, 
xl 17 prion} v2 hy; o SOAP 
Let our wines without mixture, or ſtain, be — 


4 


Or call up the maſter and break his dull noddle. 


| 1 Ben T:nfon.. 

My head's not made of braſs, © 7 ove | 
As friar Bacon's noddle was. Hudibrat. 
He would not have it ſaid before the people, that 
images ate to be worſhipped with Latria, but rather 
the contrary, becauſe the diſtinctions neceſſary to 


? 
> 


Come, maſter, I have a project in my noddie, that 
ſhall bring my miſtreſs to you back again, with as 


Impartial Praſerpine beholds the trutd; 
And laughing at ſo fond and -yaig a taſk, + _ 
Will trip the hoary noddle of its maſk, © Addiſon: 
Thou that art ever half the city's grace, | 
Ayd add'ſt to ſolemn noddles, ſolemn pace. Fenton. 
Noob v. 2. J from nau din, French. ] A 
ſimpleton; an idiot. 


What title ſoever dignified, are a. Kin to 
.. e ria 


Non a / Talus, Latin. 


* 


| 
| 
. Your enemies with zodding of their plumes, 
 Fanyou into deſpair. _ eare. | 
* Cleopitra hath yd him to her. Shakſpeare. | | 
GN ru agar n the faith of Jove rely, © 


defend It are too ſubtile for their noddtes. Stilling fl. | 


good will as ever ſhe went from you. L'Eftronge. | 
Why ſhouldſtthou try to hide thyſelf in youth? | 


The whole race of bawling, fluttering eee, by |. 
e aſs in this, 
; LE rai e. 


N O1 
1. A knet; /aknob.' ' 
24 A ſwelling on the bone. | 
If nodes be the cauſe of the pain, foment with 
ſpirit'of wine herein opium Sp ſaffron have been 
diſſolved. f en nns. 
3. Interſection. 
All theſe variations are finiſhed in nineteen years 
nearly agreeing with the courſe of the nodes; i. 6. 
the points in the ecliptic where the moon croſſeth 
that circle as ſhe paſſeth to her northern or ſouthern 
latitude; which nodes are called the head and tail of 
the dragon. Holder. 


Complication; knot. | 
- Theſe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them 
into a knot cloſe about the body of the infant; from 
/ whence enſueth that tortuoſity, . or complicated 
nodoity we call the navel, | 


| Nopo's1TY, 2. . [from zodoſas, Latin.] 


f | th Bron. 
| Noinous, adj. (nodyſucs Ne] | Knotty ; 


Full of knots, | 
This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when 
that becometh æodout, men continue not long after, 
| wa ten $7 ok rows, 
* 208 J. Drodulus, Latin.] A ſmall 

Thoſe minerals in the ſtrata, ate either found in 
+ grams, or elſe they are amaſſed into balls, lumps, or 

nodules : which nadules are either, of an irregular 
figure, or of a figure ſomewhat more regular. 

) | Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Nod Ex. adj. Hard; rough; harſh. | 
le put on a hard, coarſe, zopge# ſhirt of Pendrels. 

| Eſcape of King Charts. 
No'cetn. 1. J. L el, German.] A ſmall 
mug. 2 7 TI IP 
Frog laughed in bis ſleeve, gaye the fquire the 
other noggiz: of brandy, and clapped him on the 
back. Arbuthnot, 


Nor A xc. 2. ,. ¶ See Ax xolA NC E. ] Miſ- 


chief; inconvenience. 

To borrow to- day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and borrower noiance it is. Tuffer. 
The ſingle and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 

Io keep itſelf from noiance, | Shakſperre, 

To NOIE. v. 4. To annoy. An old word 

Haie, wt 

Let ſervant be reagy with mattock in hand, 

To ſtub out the buſes that mnoieth the land. Tufer, 

No1'ts. ». / rer zoie. | One who an- 

noys. An'old word in diſuſe. 

The north is a xojey to graſs of all ſuits, 

he eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and all fruits. Tufſer. 

Notr'ovs. adj. ¶ nolgſco, Italian.] Hurtful ; 

miſchieyous; troubleſome ; inconyenient ; 
Obſolete. ' 5 f x © '; | 
Being bred in a hot country, they found much 
hair on their faces to be-zojons unto them. Spenſer. 
Ihe falſe Dueſſa leaving zo/oxs night, x 
Return'd to-itately palace of dame Pride. Spenſer. 
But neither darkneſs foul, nor filthy bands, 
Nor yoious ſmell his purpoſe could with-hold:Sper/e 

NOISE. 2. /. [noiſe, French. 

1. Any kind of ſound. | 
Mol ſet, as of waters falling down, ſounded about 
them, and ſad viſions appeared unto them. Viſdam. 

Whether it were a whiſtling ſound, or a melodi- 
ous noi ſe of birds among the ſpreading branches, theſe 

- things made them ſwoon. | Wiſdom. 

_ -; Great motions in nature paſs without ſound or 
noiſe. The heavens turn about in a moſt rapid 
motion, without x0i/e to us perceived; though in 
ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make an excel- 

lent rauſick, wk Natural Hiſory. 

Shakes your hearts, while thro? the iſle they hear 
A laſting ne, as horrid and as loud 7 5 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 

+ . 5 Haller. 

2. Outcry ; clamour; boaſting or impor- 

tunate talk. Yo : 8 3 1 

What x0i/e have we had about tranſplantation of 

diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood? Baker. 

3. Occaſion of talxæx. N 


14 


mate lined is Achens duting the great plague 


WY 


NOI 
Iich has made fo much mToiſe. through all ages, 
—_——— the leaſt inſection. Spectator. 
4. A concert. Obſolete. 
7, Nos. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


Harm | 
Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak 't of, did me none; 
Tho! noi/ing loud and threat'ning nigh. Milton. 
T, Notss. v. a. To ſpread by rumour, 


or rt. 
All theſe ſayings were zoi/ed abroad W 


all the hill country. | alte. 
1 mall not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles from hence into Spain, after the voice of 
our prince's being there had been quickly #0i/ed. 
Wotton. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; 
and tacitly with-drawing from the preſence of the 
apoſtle, they then lift up their voices and noiſed it 
about the city. Bentley. 
No1'servL. adj, [noiſe and Fall.] Loud; 
cla morous. 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whoſe noiſeſul valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance will his friends deſtroy. Dryd. 
No1'ssLESs. adj. [from woe.) Silent; 
\ without ſound. 
On our quick'R decrees, 
Th' inaudible and noifele/s foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakſpeare. 
So noiſeleſs would I live, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the ſapleſe bough. Dryden. 
Convinc'd, that reiſeleſs piety might dwell 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well. Harte. 
Nor'sINESs. v. . [from noiſy. ] Loudneſs 
of ſound; importunity of clamour. 
Nos 8MAKER., 2. /. [(ie and maler.] 
Clamourer. 
The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the 
nojſemakers ſtill more ridiculous. L' Eftrange. 
NOISOME. a, ee, Italian 
1. Noxious; miſchievous; unwholeſome. 
In caſe it may be proved, that among the num- 
ber of rites and orders common unto both, there are 
articulars, the uſe whereof is utterly unlawful in 
egard of ſome ſpecial bad and noiſome quality; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquiſh ſuch 
rites and orders, what EE ſoever we have to 
retain the other ſtill. 
The brake and the cockle are voie too much. 


> | | Tuſſer. 
All my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of noiſome winds, and blaſting vapours chill. Milt. 
Graviſca 7 iſome from the neighb' ring ſen, 
And his own Czre ſentthree hundred men. Dryden. 
he hoi/2me peſt'lence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches thro! the mid-day air, 


And ſcatters death. „ Prior. 
2. Offenſive; diſguſting. 5 
The ſeeing theſe effects, will be | 
Both noiſome and inſectious. Shakſpeare. 


Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſame. Shakſp. 
The filthineſs of his ſmell was noiſeme to all his 
army. WO 2 Maceabees. 
An error in the judgment, is like an impoſthume 
in the head, which is always zoi/ome, 
quently mortal. ; "23... 6: &fD. 
Noi's0MPL, adv, [from noiſome.] With 
a fetid ſtench; with an infectious ſteam, 
Nor'someness, #./. [from ejſome.] Apt- 
neſs to diſguſt ; offenſiveneſs, 
If he muſt needs be ſeen, with all his filth and 
_ noiſameneſs about him, he promiſes himſelf however, 
that it will be ſome allay to his reproach, io be but 
one of many to march in a troop. 1 South, 
Not'sy. adj. Levon noiſe Fi e 
1. Sounding loud, | et 4s 
2. Clamorous; turbulent. 
O leave the noiſy town, O come and fee 
ur country cotts, and live content with me! 
| Dryden. 


; 
. 


To noiſy fools a grave attention lend. 
, Vor, II . i ; 


| 4 


= 


 Hoober. | 


and fre- | 


mith. |. 


NOM 


Although he employs his t:!ents wholly in his 
cloſet, he is ſure to raiſe the hatred of the noi/y 
crowd, Swift, 

NO'LI me tangere, [Latin,] 

1, A kind of cancerous ſwelling, exaſpe- 
rated by applications. 

2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your 
flowers, for the rarity of it. Mortimer, 

NoL1'TioNn, 2. J Inolitio, Lat.] Unwilling- 
neſs: oppoſed to ws/rrion, 

Proper acts of the will are, volition, 1o/ition, 


choice, reſolution, and command, in relation to 
ſubordinate faculties. Hale. 


NoL1. #, /. [hnol, Saxon,] A head; a 
noddle, 
An aſs's no! 1 fixed on his head. Shal/peare, 
No'MANCY. 2. . [nomance, nomancie, Fr. 
nomen, Lat, and tie, Greek, ] The 
art of divining the fates of perſons by 
the letters that form their names. Did. 
No“ BLES. 2. /. The entrails of a deer. 
NOMENCLA'TOR. 1. . | Lat. nomencla- 
teur, Fr.] One who calls things or per- 


ſons hy their proper names. | 

There were a ſet of men in old Rome called no- 
menclaters ; men who could call every man by his 
name. ; Addiſon. 
Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, ſuch ill ac- 
menclaturs that they cannot ſurniſh appellations for 
their owners ? Swift. 

NomEenNCLA'TURE, . / { nomenclature, 
French; nomenclatura, Latin, } 
1. Ihe act of naming. 5 

To ſay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, 
that there wanteth a term or romenclature for it, is 
but a ſhift of ignorance. Bacon. 

2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomen- 
clatere of Adam, which unto terreſtrious animals aſ- 
ſigned a name appropriate unto their natures, Brow? 

No MIN AL. adj. [nominalis, Lat.] Refer- 
ring to names rather than to things; not 


real; titular, 

Profound in all the nominal, 
And real ways beyond them all. 
The nominal definition, or derivation of the word 
is not ſufficient to deſcribe the nature of it. Pearſon, 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea 
the word gold ſtands for; as a body yellow, of a 
certain weight, malleable, fuſible and fixed. But 
the real eſſence is the conttitution of the inſenſible 
parts of that body on which choſe qualities ww acre 
ocke. 
Were theſe people as anxious for the doctrines eſ- 
ſential to the church of England, as they are for the 
nominal diſtinctiou of adhering to its intereſts. Add, 


{ 


No'MINALLY, adv. [from nominal. | By 


name; with regard to a name; titularly, 
To NO'MINATE. Vs a, [19mino, Latin.) 
1 To name; to mention by name. 
Suddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impoſſible, * Shalſpeare. 
One lady, 1 may civilly ſpare to nominale, for 
her ſex's ſake, whom he termed the ſpider of the 
court. 17 Motton. 
2. To entitle; to call. 
Aread, old father, why of late 
Didſt thou behight me born: of Engliſh blood, 
_ Whom all a fairy's ſon doen nominate, Spenſer. 
3. Jo ſet down; to appoint by name. 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh to be cut off. Shalſpeare. 


Never having intended, never deſigned any heir | 
in that ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould nominate 


or appoint any perſon to it. Locke. 
NominA'TION, 2. /. I nomination, French; 
from nominate. | TY 
1. The act of mentioning by name. 
The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, 
mut be all of ſeverat families, and of them twenty- 
five atleaſt concur to his nomination, - Hutton, 


NMammend was named to be of the aſſembly cf 


Hudibras.- 


/ 


2. The power of 


No'/MINATIVE. 2. . [ 


patentee. 


NON 


divines ; hiy invincible loyalty to his prince, and 

obedience ti his mother, the church, not being ſo 

valid arguments againſt his rowination, as the re- 

pute of his learning and virtue were on the other 

part, to have ſome title to him. Fell. 
appointing. 

The nomination of perſons to places, being ſo 
principal and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he 
would reſerve to himſelf. Clatendcr. 

In England the king has the nomination of an 
archbiſhop; and after omination, he ſends a conge 


d'elite to the dean and chapter, to ele * 2 


elected by him. Y | [yliffe. 
in grammar, zomr- 
zatif, Fr.] The caſe that primarily de- 
ſignates the name of any thing, and is 
called right, in oppoſition to the other 


caſes called oblique. 


| NON, adv, Lat.] Not, It is never uſed 


ſeparately, but ſometimes prefixed to 


words with a negative power, 


Since you to non-regardance caſt my faith, 
Live you the marble-breafted tyrant ſtill. . 
Behold alſo there a lay nen- reſidency of the rich, 
which in times of peace, too much nearing their 
habitations, may ſeem to have provoked God to 
neglect them. Holyday. 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men 
reckon a willing of that thing; when they are 
jully charged with an actual nen- perſormance of 
what the law requires. Seuth. 
For an account at large of biſhop Sanderſon's laſt 
judgment, concerning God's concurrence, or nen- 
concurrence with the actions of men, and the poſi- 
tive entity of fins of commiſſion, I refer you to his 
letters, Pierce. 
The third ſort of agreement or diſagreement in 
our ideas, which the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-exiſtence, or nen- exiſtence 
in the ſame ſubject. Locke, 
It is not a on- act, which introduces a cuſtom, a 
cuſtom being a common uſage. p Ayliffe. 
In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not ad- 
mitted, viz. 1 do not believe it as the matter is al- 
ledged. And the reaſon of this z0#-admiſſion is, 
its great uncertainty. | Ali e. 
An apparitor came to the church, and inſormed 
the parſon, that he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a 
man; and the biſhop certified the eccleſiaſtical court 
under his ſeal on the a- pay ment of them, that he 
refuſed to pay them. | Ayliffe, 
The 70n-appearance of perſons to ſupport the 
united ſenſe of both houſes of parliament, can 
never be conſtrued as a general diffidence & being 
able to ſupport the charge againſt the prteut K.. 
gwifr. 
This may be actounted for by the turbulence of 
paſſions upon the various and ſurpriſing turns of good 
and evil fortune, in a long evening at play; the 
mind being wholly taken up, and the confequgnce 
of non - attention ſo fatal. | Swift, 


Nox AB. 2. J [nor and age,] Minority; 


time of life before legal maturity. 
In him there is a hope of government; 
Which in his z9nage, counlel under him, 
And It his full aud ripen'd years, himſelf &-: 
Shall govern well, | Sb are. 
Be love but there, let poor fix eas ; 
Be pos'd with the maturett fears 
Man trembles at, we ſtraight ſhall find 
Love knows no nog, nor the mind. Craſhaw, 
We have a miſtaken appreheuſion of antiquity, 
calling that fo which in truth is the world*s zonage. 
; - | Glanville. - 
'Tis neceſſary that men ſhould firſt be out of their 
nonage, be fore they can attain to an actual uſe of 


this principle: and withal, that they ſhould be 


Tt 


1 


ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties. Wilkins. 
Thoſe charters were not avoidable for the kings 


| nonage; and if there could have been any ſuch pte · 
tence, that alone would not avoid them. 


Hale. 
Aſter Chaucer there was a Spenſer, 3 Harrington, / 
a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham Aire ; 


and our numbers were in their nozoge till theſe Taft 


appeared, ; - ef. 
In their tender, nee, while they ſpread © 

Their ſpriazing leaves, and lift their infant h6ad, 

ladulge their child}: ood, Oy ſpars, Dez. 


- 


— 


— 


NON | NON n 


| 1 4 4 hs L a . » t 1 f . 
\Nonces. 4. [The original of this word | ſubſtantive going before; as, we ſhall ob — 2 we . deen 
is uncertain ; Sinner imagines it to come have vg wine: wine we ſhall have nac. temptible worm and plant. — 
= From o or once; or from mz, German, 6. Neue ſeems originally to have ſignified His parts were ſo accompliſhe, . 
need or uſe Junius derives it leſs proba- | according to its derivation, not one, and Th. * * Ne — 8 wu Af e Hadih, 
bly from noiance, to do for the nonce ; therefore to have had no plural, but it is needs de ſuch an one d mult Rover Bi the devil 5 ” 
being, according to him, to do it merely | now uſed plurally. full bs proceed Litter, "LITE 
| for "miſchief. ] Parpoſe; intent; deſign. ET el peace were none Milton “ 1 — = f. and ſtand mute? 
*Not 10 uſe,  -. © » Sa 10 . Somewhat nonpluſt to hear you deny your name. 
1 NI 14 n at this gate none paſs Phe 
I ſaw a wolf | The vigil her , b ſuch ' a ryden. 
e gilance here plac ut (uch as come Tom has been eloquent ſor half an h 
e Wee n. ger ge f . F 
lan by Nor think th en were none ; j 
| While ſhe her neck wreath'd from * That heav'n would wa ten Cod want — — N SN ver oe 
| AMCE, enjer., 1 Mi ton, ' : Pc Ir, 
They uſed: at firſt to fume the fiſh in a houſe | Na „5 15 N ONRE SIDENCE, 1. /. I non and reſedence. 
built for the nonce.. | Carew, Nox z' xTITT. 2. / [non and entity. | | Fallure-of refiience, © © ] 
When in your motion you are hot, 1. Nonexiſtence; the negation of being. If che character of perſons choſen into the church 
And that he calls for dripk, 1'll'have prepar'd him When they ſay nothing from nothing, they muſt had been regarded, there would be fewer complaints 
A chalice for the nonce. ? Shat are. | underſtand it as excluding all cauſes, In which | of nonrefidence. 5 Swi, 
Buch a light and metall'd dance; ſenſe it is moſt evidently true; being N o NoxREISID ENT. 7. J. [nn and reſident.] 
Sa you never; | this propoſition, that nothing can make ett, or, One who neglects to live at th | 
And they lead men for the nojree, | nothing cannot bring its no- ſelf out of nonemiſy 8 10 1 e proper 
That turn round like grindle-ftones. Ben Fonſor. * 8 ig Bentley. jy 770 6 
Tp A voider for the zonce 2. thing not exiſting. „e. » (Ne not ten clergymen 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. Cleavel. There 35 no ſuch g as rendering evil for in the kingdom who can be termed nonre/idents. 
\ , Coming ten times for the nance, evil, when evil was truly a nonentity, and no where 4 Swift, 
,. T never yet eee eee EE; ie. | NoxRro1's TANCE. 1, . Inar and re/fance.] 
| | e have heard | - 2 a 
Non CONFO'RMIST, . 7 Laon and cagfor- quiſitive genius ſhould not be better employed, than The principle of not oppoſing the king; 
mie One who refuſes to join in the | ia looking after that theological nonentity. our — N to a ſuperiour, 
eſtabliſhed worſhip. | | | | | Arbuthnot and Pope: NONSENSE. 7. /. [nor and ſenſe. 
; On his death-bed he declared himſelf a an- cm- | Nonex1'sTENCE. 7. . [202% and exiſtence. | 1, Unmeaning or Ae matical . 
by Joh ae had s fanatick preacher to be his ſpirt- | 1, Inexiſtence; negation of being. 12 Ke underfiod, all ler, 
e 22. The thing not exiſting, e nonſenſe, are not true nor falſe. Hudibras, 
Noncox FO'RMITY, 2. ah nan and con- A 3 of many . which depreciates Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, 1 
i, X ; 15 | the citeem of miracles is, to ſalve not only real ſaw more nenſenſe than I could have crammed into 
-- 7. Refuſal. of compliance. : | verities, but alſo nonexiflences. Brown. 83 This no a+ bat Toke off whe Glow * 
The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by | Nonju'R1NG. adj. aon and juro, Latin. ] Th A rale een 
f . a ' | J R by a miſtake of the Rage editors. Pope on Shokſpeare. 
reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority Bel ho h 11 Ir n 8 : 
r Sap | elonging to thoſe who will not ſwear | , Trifles; th E Tk 
with it; a conformity or non-conformity to it, de- fer he H zaun fam?! 2. es; things Oz no importance. A 
termines their actions to be morally good or evil. a eglance to t anoverian fam. low word. 
41 IF | vos Watts Logick. | This odjection was offered me gy a very pious, Whats the werls to biz, © 
2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed re- | learned, and worthy gentleman of the wore 75 "Tis nonſenſe all. Thomſon. 
_ bigion, | | 


tack 0M 1 No xs NSTIC AL. adj. [from un 
| | | ny | 2012 f e ee + Jenſe.] 
Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our f n "So 1. J. : from : we: 2 * | Unmeaning ; fooliſh, 

church, are ſo much ſtruck at, and all upon a plea | ne who, conceiving ] nnr, They had produced many other inept combina- 
- . of conſcience, it will concern us to examine the depoſed, refuſes to {wear allegiance to tions, or 


8 | gate forms of particular things, and 
+ Force of this plea, which our adverſaries are till | thoſe who have ſucceeded him, FT . ſyſtems of the whole. Ray. 
7 —— 2 „ 8 Nonwa'TURALS. 2. J. [non naturalia, | Nonsz'ns1CaLNEss. u. . [from nonſen- 


The lady will plead the toleration which allows Lat.] Phyſicians reckon theſe to be fix, | fical.] Ungrammatical jargon ; fooliſh 


ber in this particular. Spectatr. VIZ. air, meat and drink, fleep and | abſurdity, 
Noxs. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon. ] watching, motion and reſt, retention | Ngnso'LvenT. adj. [nor and olvert.] 
is Not one; uſed both of perſons and and excretion, and the paſſions of the Who cannot pay his debts. 
things. mind, | 5 bs  NonsoLu'TION. 2. /., [von and folution.] 
Ye ſhall flee when naue purſueth you, Leviticus. The fix nornaturals are ſuch as neither naturally Failure of ſolution. i 
That killing power is vane of thine, 1 conſtitutive, nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve or Athenzus inftances znigmatical propoſitions, and 
| Wh it to thy voice and eyes: | deſtroy according unto circumſtances. Brown. | \.. forfeitures and thre”, upon their Ciba and 
92 y pan. thy ay all are mine; 4 None AR E71 L. 1. /. [ 207 and pareil, Fr.] non ſalution. | | Broome. 
Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſt in my ſkies, arew, | ; . . 
"That fowl which. is nere of the lighteſt, can 1 eue uncqualled. 588 Non SPARING. adj. [nor and ſparing. | 
4 5 N 3 My lord and maſter loves you: O ſuch love 7 . 
| =_ move itſelf up and down in the air * Could be but recompens'd, tho“ you were erowu'd Mercileſs ; all-deſtroy ing. 
Rirring its wings. a ins. oh” | * Is't I expoſe 
Another, which is zoze of the leaſt advantages of | The refer of beauty, ne We us che event 


hope is, its great efficacy in preſerving us from ſet- 2 A kind of apple. y Of the nonſparing war? 'Sbak . 
* ring too bigh a value on preſent enjoyments, Spe. 3. Printers letter of a ſmall ſize, on which | 95 om 3 len and a. To 
2. Not any: zo was in this ſenſe uſed an- | - ſmall Bibles and Common P Tayers are] deprive of the benefit of a legal proceſs 

1 ciently before a conſonant, and ane be- rinted. 3 £ BY for fome failure in the management. 
3 | fore a vowel. 4 N NPLUS. 1. h von and plus, Latin.) The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, the 
_— - Six days ſhall ye gather it, but on the ſabbath Puzzle; inability to ſay or do more. A council, and the declarations of molt counties and 
5 tiere ſhall be none. | Exodus. low word. 53 | corporations, are laid afide as of no weight, and 
Thy life ſhall hang in doubt, and thou ſhalt have Let it ſeem never ſo ſtrange and impoſlible, the | *Þ* hole kingdom of Ireland ma wited, in default 


noeme afſurance of this life. Denteronomy. | aouplus reaſon will yield a fai etunity appearance. Swift. 
Before the deluge, the air was calm; woke of _ Lan H. Tn Le reap "os Nees 2. J. {from aoddle or noddy.] A 
5 2 * 5 een — A n 9ntah 6 _ ow Oude or two rules, on which their concluſions de- fool ; a fimpleton. | 
oF ta ' . Arnet. 1 . 1 9 0 ; * ; 
ne — pend, in moſt men have governed all thair thouthts: Nook. x. f. [from cen hoeck, German.] A 
The moſt gl and notorious paſſages, are zone | _ | , p 
= 3 Fel on the Cl Fets. | take theſe from them and they are at a loſs, and 


3. Not other. | 


— 


Jens corner; a covert made by an angle or 
their underſtanding is perſectiy at a nowplus. Locke. } . he e . TRE 7 
Such an artift did not begin the matter at u ven- | Interſection, | 


This is noe other but the houſe of God, and | ture, and when put to a zonplas, pavſeand heſitate | | | Safely in harbour 
me gate of heaven, _  * Geneſis. | which way he ſhould re ; "bars had firſtin | Is the king's ſhip, in the deep oof, where once 
. None of ſometimes fignifies only empha» | his comprehenſive intellect a compleat idea. of the W dit __ Shakſpeare, 
. tically nothing : cg f D Nn N. fr hy A* \þ 222 GD — Albion Shakfpeare 
.  ** > My people would cat hearken to my voice: and] 79 NO NPLUS. v, @ [from the noun. } lo | Vent bbe he light-cxcluding care, 
Y Aue end none of e, _ + ,. Pſalms. | confound; to puzale; to put to a ſtand ; And through it ſought ſome jnmeit nook to fave 
5. Nene is always uſed when it relates to | - r 4 1 The gold. man. 
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NOO NOR ' NOS 
rgb fyrager were driven out of their great ards, . A rope and a nog/e are nojeſting matters, Arbuth, | . II her breath were as terribls as Het termina⸗ 
into a little v of land near the river of Strangford ; | To Noos. v. a. [ from the noun.] To tie 


| | tions, _— 720 no living near her, . bars in- 
; where they now poſſeſs a little territory. Davies. in A nooſe . to catch PA to entra ks ſect to the nort wk! [1 , Meare. 
Meander, who is ſaid fo intricate to be, The & is 3 wick ths ds of 3 fizes, | No'zrHWARD. 44 of north and pe and, SAX, ] 


Hach not fo many turns, not crankling TREE the leaſt of them ſtrong enough to "_ and entrap Being toward the north, 


us. Gowcrnment of the Tongue. | NO'RTHWARD, I adv. {north and and 
h £ *_ nd penn, 
The ſpirit of fa pg FRY | Nor s. #. / [rubicilla, Lat.] A kind of | No'szrawarDs, | Saxon, ] Toward the 
What worlds or what valt regions hold bird called a bull-finch or redtail, north. 
n' immortal mind that hath forſook Nok. conjunct. Dae or, Miſlike me not for my complexion, 


Her manſion in this fleihy 10. Milton's Poems. 1. A particle marking the ſecond or * The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun. 


Ichuriel and Zephon 6 ka, . 
Search thro? this garden, leave unſcarch'd no 200k; ſequent branch of a negative propoſi. ring me the fai reature #0 ar 0 


ö . g Where Phœbus' fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
A | Milten. tion: correlative to neither or not. And prove whoſe blood is reddeſt. Shakſpeave, 
A third form'd within the ground 1 neither love, nor fear thee. way" 2654 Going northward aloof, as long as they had any 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, : Neither love will wine, mor hay. Marvel. doubt of being purſued, at laſt they croſſed the 
By ſtrange conveyance, fili'd each hollow nook. Mil. | 2, Two negatives are ſometimes joined, | ocean to Spain. Bacon, 
NOON. . / ene Saxon; wawn, Welſh; | but not according to the propriety of Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 


ed to be deri m f . Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, Dryden. 
none, Erſe; ſuppoſed to be derived fro our preſent language, though rightly in | 4 
nos, Latin, the vinth hour, at which | the — n * rel IIs 


: : , being at the northſide of his chamber, is at liberty 
their cæœna Or chief meal was eaten; Mise eyes, to walk twenty foot ſouthward, not to walk twenty 
whence the other nations called the time N l bes * at 2 hurt thee not ; foot xorthwarg. * 2 

3 . or, I am ſure there is xo force in e # | 
of their dinner or chief meal, though THY £45 os Koa. Ak n NogTHwe'sT. =. % [north and weff.] The 


earlier in the day, by the ſame name.] z 


point between the north and weſt, 
1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; 


© Neither is ſometimes included in Nor, but The bathing places, that they may remain under 


not elegantly, 


: Kg" . WEL. the ſun until evening, he expoſeth unto the ſ t 
the time when the ſun is in the meridian ; |= Before her gates, hill wolves and lions lay ; NN Ford gonad. hay +: 
midday. mall he fit *cil 9 og — 8 ws ſo tame ſhe _ NorTauwi'nD, 2. /. | mrth and auind.] 
Wk Bank: the Rocks, there . e oe would oe man , Ihe wind that blows from the north. 
. ! *tjll nicht, my lord. Shakſpeare. Pow'r, diſgrace, nor death could ought divert The clouds were fled, | 
* pr Ny, alf 14 race had run, pea Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Daniel. — by a keen northwing. Aen. 
And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at noon. Dryden. Simois vor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; When the fierce nore<wind, with his airy forces 


| i . Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury, Watts. 
lt L turn my eye at non towards the ſun, I can- A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear, Dryden. 3 . 
not avoid the 2 which the light or ſun produces 4. Nor is in poetry uſed iu the firſt branch NOSE. u. / [nepe, no a, Saxon. 


A ; Locke. | for neither. 1. The prominence on the face, which is 
In days of poverty his heart was light: 


; Ile pd, I the organ of ſcent, and the emunctory of 
He ſung his hymns at morning, un, and ni . | Modeſt = not 22 be ; the — . or 
22 ; nor love myſelf, nor thee. Ben Jonſon. wi 
2. It is taken for midnight, + Nor did they not perceive their evil i ; Take che bridge K. wny | | 
Full befote him at the 20 of night, Or the fierce pains not feel, Milton. Of him that, his particular to forefend,  * 
. Dh. Buthow perplext, alas! is human fate? Smells from the gen fal wel. Spee. 
„ adj. eridional. nom ger avarice, uf pleatures move; Meſe of Turks and Tartars li bak 2 Wt 
3 1 the noon, how oft the midnight bell, Yet muſt myſelf be made a flave to love. Malſb. | 7 Our decrees, Ty Sos Nen. 419 
That iron tongue of death ! with ſolemn knell, NORTH. 2. h (non, Sax. ] The point Dead to infliction, to themſelues are dead * ty 111 
On folly's errands, as we vainly roam, oppoſite to the ſun in the meridian, And liberty plucks juſtice by the nofe, Shakſpeare. oo 
Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts from More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes There can be no reaſon given why a viſage ſome 
home ? 8 27 Even now the frozen boſom of the vortb ʒ ery 2 N noſe flatter, could not have 7 2 
| „ N. /. oon An | 0 li ay. And being a d uffs awa from thence U | Out, 4 CA. 
Nos 2 1. 10 on 8 lay. Midday Turniog his face 3 * "a droppin fouth, $4 40%. N pgs me up ſo entitely, that I ſcarce ſee 
Rea at noonday, upon the market-place, The tyrannous breathing of the north, * Th. 2 7 my 1 1 Fate s Letter”. 
Houting and ſhrieking. Shakſpeare. | Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakſpeare, 2 Ine end ot any thing, 
The dimneſs of our intellectual eyes, Ariſtotle : Fierce Boreas iſſues forth The lungs are as bellows, the aſpera arteria is the 
fitly compares to thoſe of an owl at andy. Boyle, T' invade the frozen waggon of the xorth, Dryden. noſe of the bellows. I Te, 
Noo'nDaY. adj. Meridional. NorTH, adj. Northern; being in the | 3» Scent; ſagacity, e e 
The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, # .- Barth, ; | T We re, not offended with a dog for a better noſe 
In all its luſtre to the nounday (ky. Addiſon. This ſhall be your xorc+ border from the great ſea | than his maſter, ROW Collier on Envy. 
Noo'ni NG. #. h [from 1001. | Repoſe or to mount Hor. A aw hay Go To lead by the Nose. To draw by force 7 
repaſt at noon. ; NonrTHEA'ST, . [north and eaft.] The | 43 bear by his ring. To lead blindly, 
Noo'nTiDE. 2. J. [noon and tide.) Mid- point between the north and eaſt, | \, Tho! authority be a ſtubborn bea, 
day ; time'of noon | John Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſtian * 0 oy —__ by the nete with gold. _- Shakſp. 
= Lo Wonne . repoſing hours, Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Sevench of Eng- a ſuits which à man doth not underſtand, it is 


Fe. a F 8 land diſco all the north e coaſts hereof good to refer them to ſome friend, but let him chuſe 
Makes hs night mpegs and the 55255 oe fro 6 £49 Cape of Florida in ne fo 8 33 | well his reſerendaries, elſe he may be led by the — 
Noo'nT1Dt. adj. Meridional. | toundland and Terra d'Laborador in the north, That ſome occult defign doth lie . 


: _  Heylin, 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, The inferiour fea towards the foutheaft, the Ion; In bloody cynarctomachy, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick, Shak | dutneatt, Ne lonlan 1s plain enough to him 10 8 
ANchings in * ter in ie P- towards the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the 70r74- How ſaints lea brothers by the noſe, — Hudibraz. 


Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. Alen. n, Vere commanded by three different na- | "71,15, the method of all popular ſhama, when the 


re expelt abe, | Netw az, adj. [from worth] Being | pi i ee. 
The noontide yellow we in vain require toward the north. N TRACE IK. : To thrufl one's Noss into the affairs of | 
->Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light'ning fire. The zortherly and ſoutherly winds, commonly 


| hers. To be meddling with other 
0 Prior. | eſteemed the cauſes of cold ther, Berks. +0; PE. ug with ot 
NOOSE. »./. [ny/ade, entangled ; 5 word | really de edgdr of the cold or warmth of the al,]. Peoples waters ; to beg bolybody. | 
found in the gloſſes of Lipfus, Mr, mem, * Derbam. | 6. To put one's Nos n out of joint. To put 
Be.] A running knot which the more j No'aTHERN. adj. [from xort5.} Being in | one out in the affections of another, 
has hd tbe | one De 
Can ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale ? Trees lord, Clifford of 9 1. To ſcent ; to ſmell, 33 * 
Catch with a hook, or with a gegſe inthral? Sandy. If we ere& u red-hot wire until it cool, a * oh | Noſe him as you go up the airs, ' | Shahſpeare. 


FEY 


Where the hangman does diſpoſe, it ith and ited filk lowe J. To face; to o poſe. | 4 i * 5 
To ſpecial friend the knotof e, Hadbras end which cooled next the earth dsh nat, Maier | To Nos z. v. 1 Jo look big; to bluſter, 
ey run their nec into a nooſe, | th int, ; Adult'rous Anthon e a f 
They'd break er after, to break looſe, Hudibras, | Non 74 PO 13 eee 
Falſely he falls into ſome dangerous voie, RTHSTAR, 1. . 24 * Aar. ] The That neſes it againſt vs. Shares 
r. N V 9 ö 1 £7. * % 


And then as mean]y labours to get looſo. Ds] poleſtar ; the lode 7 


NOT 


No'szBLzD, 5. / ſme and bleed; millef- 
Lum. ] A kind of herb, | 
No'sz6ay. 2. . [noe and gay.] A poly; 
a a bunch of flowers. ; 
She hath four and twenty noſegays for the ſhearers, 
rn Shakſpeare. 
& 53% Ariel ſought 
The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought ; 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd,. | 
He watch'd th” ideas riſing in her mind. Pope. 
Get you gone into thę country to dreſs up noſe- 
ee for a holy-day. Arbuthnot, 
No'sz1 28s. 
noſe; deprived of the noſe, 
(4 | ' Mangled Myrmidons, 
Neſeleſs,and handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to him. 
| F Shakſpeare, 
No'sz5MART, 1. /. [noſe and ſmart; naſtur- 
tium.] The herb creſſes. 4 
No'sL B. 1. . [from ge.] The extremity of 
a thing: as, he noſle / a pair of bellows, 
Noso/Loocr. 2. /; [ces and aoye;,] Doc. 
trine of diſeaſes, 
Nosorot'T1CK, [ice and r.] Produc- 
ing diſeaſes, | 


* 


The qualities of the air are »2ſopoetick ; that is, 
have a A of producing diſeaſes, Arbuthnot, 
No's7 RI. . / [noeand Synl,a hole, Sax. ] 
The cavity in the noſe. © 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A ſayour that may ſtrike the dulleſt 7ofri7. Shak/. 
Stiaks which the rofrils Araight abhor, are not 
the moſt pernicious, acorn, 
He 'd thee, Adam, and in thy naHrili breath'd 
The breath of life. | | Milton. 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth in concomitancy 


* 


reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is 


PPP Brown. 
; Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their 
" aromatic ſcent. More. 


NO'STRUM. . /. [Lat.} A medicine not 
yet madepublick, but remaining in ſome 
- fingle hand, "I rn 
Very extraordinaty, and one of his nofrums, let 
2 writ upon his monument, Hic jacet autor 
Bujees argumenti ; for no body ever uſed it before. 
8 2 Stilling fleet. 
What drop or norm can this plague —_ ? 
| at : pe. 
Nox. adv. Ine avhr, Sax. nie, Dutch, ] 
1. The partiele of negation, or refuſal. 
If thou be the world's great parent, 
How falls it then that with thy furjous 
Thou doſt afflict az well the =: 7 deſerver, | 
As him that doth thy lovely heits deſpiſe ? Spenſer.” 
His countenance likes me not. Shakſpeare. 
The man held his peace, to wit, whether the 
Lord had made his journey proſperous or mor. 


. 
a 


. 


Let each man do as to his fancy ſeems ; 
I wait, ver I, till 
This objection hinders not but that the heroic 
action enterpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and exe- 
euted happily, may be as well executed 
was of old, | 
Sram mar being to teach men zo to ſpeak but to 


= 


ſpeak correctly : where: rhetoric is xo: neceſſary, 
grammar may be ſpared. . _ ke. 
This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All elſe beneath the fon opus 
Thou know'ft if beſt beſtow's or nat, 
And let thy will be done. SE Pope. 
2. The firſt member of a negative ſentence, 
foo ved by nor or neitber. 
Ius t in ſafety, neither had I reſt. Jeb. 
Mot lor price, ar re ward. | Laiab. 
A word of excepti g. 
I will for this afflic the ſeed of David, but nor 
| FP Kings. 
4 A word of prohibition, or deprecation. 


* Stand in awe, and fig nor. 


Pſalms. 


adj, [from m/e.) Wanting a 


with the other; ſo the neil are uſeful both for 


| Gene/i1, 
The queſtion is, may I do it, or may I xo! do it. 
4 . Sanderſon. | 
He is invulnerable, I ver. Milton, 


now as it 
Dryden. 


NOT 


} Forfſake me no, O Lord; O my Cod, be rot far 
_ from me, P F | Pſalms, 
5. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No 
more. i 
Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. Job. 
| _ U * » adj, Inotable, Fr. notabilis, 
t. 


1. Remarkable; memorable; obſervable: 
it is now ſcarcely uſed, but in irony. 
The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be 
unknown to your ears; which, it ſeems, all worthy 
fame hath glory to come unto, Sidney. 
The ſame is notified in the zotab/ef? places in the 
dioceſs. Whitgift. 
- At Kilkenny, many notable laws were enacted, 
which ſhew, for the law doth beſt diſcover enormi- 
ties, how much the Engliſh colonies were corrupted, 
| | Davies. 
Two yourg men appeared notable in ſtrength, 
excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel. 
2 Maccabees. 
They bore two or three charges from the horſe 
with xotab/e courage, and without being broken. 


Both armies lay till without any o7able action, 
for the ſpace of ten days, |; Clarendon. 
Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reck- 
oned for one of thoſe notab/es which foreign nations 
record. Addiſon, 
It is impoſſible but a man muſt have brit paſſed 
this notable ſtage, and got his conſcience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to the 
height of ſin, ' : South, 
2. Careful; buſtling: in contempt and 
irony. is # 

This abſolute monarch was as zotable a guardian 
of the fortunes, as of the lives of his ſubjes. When 
any man grew rich, to keep him from being dange- 
rous to the ſtate, he ſent for all his goods. Addiſon. 


No'TaBLENEss.” /. [from notable.] A 
pearance of buſineſs; importance: in 
contempt. | ; 

No'TaBLy. adv. [from rotable,] 

1. Memorably; remarkably. 

This we ſee netably proved, in that the oft pol - 
ling of hedges conduces-much to their laſting. Bacon. 
Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God notably 
appear, that he vouchſafeth to accept of our repent- 
ance, when we repent, though not in particular as 
ve ought to do. 5 Perkins. 

2. With conſequence; with ſhow of im- 

rtance : ironically, - 

| Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very no- 

tab y; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 


NoTa't1 aL. adj. [from zotary.] Taken b 
a notary, | 


not a publick inſtrument, through want of a notarial 
Evidence. , Aylife. 
Nora RT. 1. ſ. [notaire, Fr. from notarius, 
Lat.] An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to 


take notes of any thing which may con- 


-þ cern the publick, 
= have better dreams; Dryden. 


There is a declaration made to have that very 
book, and no other ſet abroad, wherein their preſent 
authoriſed netaries do write thoſe things fully and 
only, which being written and there read, are by 
their own opea teſtimony acknowledged to be their 


1. The act or practice of recording any 
thing by marks; as by figures or letters. 
Notation teaches how to deſeribe any number by 
| 2 33 


Clarendon. 


Addifen, | 


It may be called an authentick writing, though 


oven. | Hooker. 
Go with me to a zotary, ſeal me there 
- Your bond. | Shakſpeare. 
One of thoſe with him, being a notary, made an 
entry of this act. en EOS. 
So I but your recorder am in this, $68 
Or mouth and ſpeaker ofthe univerſe, - 
A miniſterial zotary; for tis 
Not I, but you and tame that make this verſe, | 
ney Donne, 
| They have in each province, intendants and 720- 
FFA p < | 7 Temple, 
NoTa'Tt10N. #. . [netatio, Latin. | 


NOT 
| Certain notes and characters, and to declare the vaſue 
thereof being ſo deſcribed, and that is by degrees and 
periods. . Cocker. 
2, Meaning; ſignification. 

A foundation being primarily of uſe in architecture, 
hath no other literal notation but what belongs to 
it in relation to a building. Hammond. 

Conſcience, according to the very zotatic of the 
word, imports a double knowledge ; one of a divine 
law, and the other of a man's own action; and fo 
is the application of a general law, to a particular in- 
ſtance of practice, South, 

NOTCH. . / ¶ nocchia, Italian, } 
1, A nick; a hollow cut in any thing; a 
nock, 

The convex work is compoſed of black and citrin 
ieces in the margin, of a pyramidal figure appoſitel; 
et, and with tranſverſe notches, Grew, 

From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 

And on the ſtick ten equal zotches makes: 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swi fr. 
2. It ſeems to be erroneouſly uſed for aich. 

He ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britiſh name; 

Yet making here a perſect botch, 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his noch. Swift, 

To NoTCH. v. 4. | from the noun.] Lo 
cut in ſmall] hollows. 

He was too hard for him directly: before Corioli, 
he ſcotch'd him and rotcht him like a carbonado. 

5 | 4, Shakſpeare, 

The convex,work is compoſed of black and citrin 

pieces, cancellated and tranſverſely roiched., Grew. 
From him whoſe quill ſtands quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who zotches ſticks at Wettminſter. Pose. 
NoTc uwer'p. os and weed; artiplex 
| 1 An herb called orach. | 
Norte. for ne mote.) May not. 

| Ne let him then admire, 

But yield his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 

That .zete without an hound fine footing trace. 

* Spenſer. 

NOTE. 2. J. I nota, Lat. note, Fr.] 
1. Mark; token: as Bellarmine's zotes of 

the church. 

Whoſoever appertain to the viſible body of the 
church, they have alſo the zotes of external profeſſion 
whereby the world knoweth-what they are. Hooker, 

2. Notice; heed. | 

Give order to my ſervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence. SBA. 

I will beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the note. \_ Shakſpeare. 

3. Reputation; conſequence. 
Divers men of vote have been brought into En- 
d. Abbot. 

Andronicus and Junia are of nete among the apoſ- 
tles. : | "Romans. 

As for metals, authors of good note aſſure us, that 

| even they have been obſerved to grow. Boyle, 
4. Reproach; ſtigma, 57 0 
The more to vate the vate, 
With a foul traytor's doing 6r” I thy throat, Sr. 
5. Account; information; intelligence; 
notice, Not uſed. 5 | 
She that from Naples 
Can have no note; unleſs the fun were poſt, 
The man i' th* moon's too flow, Shakſpeare, 
In ſuits of favour, the firſt coming ought to take 
little place ; fo far forth conſideration may be had of 
his truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not 
otherwiſe have been had but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the note, but the party left to his other 
means, and in ſome ſort recompenſed for his diſ- 


covery. Bacon. 
6. State of being obſerved. 


* 


q 


Small matters come with great commendation, 
becaufe they art continually in uſe and in mote * 
whereas the occaſion of any great virtue cometh but 
on feſtivals. „% 
7. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious 
HC ner 7— 
Theſe are the notes where wich are drawn from the 
hearts of the multitude ſo many ſigha ; with theſe 
tunes their minds are exaſperated againſt the lau ful 
guides aud governors of their ſouls. Fleer. 


— 


. 


7 


NOT 


| Milton, 
| now muſt change 
1 xctes to trapick. ; : Milton. 
ou that can tune your ſounding ſtring fo well, 


ies beauties and of love to tell; 
3 your te, and let ori =_ report 
ne juſteſt grief that ever touch'd the court. 
we muy ; Waller. 
mmon note on either lyre did ſtrike, 
Pg and fools we both abhorr'd alike. 
Dryden. 
g. Single ſound in muſick. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony! 
This univerſal frame began : | 
From harmony to harmony, 
Thro? all the compaſsof the ores it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man, Dryden. 
9. Short hint; ſmall paper; memorial re- 


giſter. 


He will'd me 
In heedfull'ſt reſervation to beſtow them, 
As notes whoſe faculties incluſive were, 
Moe than they were in note. Shakſpeare. 
In the body's priſon ſo ſhe lies, 
As through the body's windows ſhe muſt look, 
Her divers powers of ſenſe to exerciſe, 
By gath'ring notes out of the world's great book. 
Ns Davies. 
10. Abbreviation; ſymbol; muſical cha- 
racter. 0 
Contract it into a narrow compaſs by ſhort note: 
and abbreviations, Baker on Learning. 
11. A ſmall letter. 
A hollow cane within her nand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had inclus'd a note. Dryden. 
12. A written paper. | 
I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome little 
_ offence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their 
ſermons ; perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, 
who never make uſe of notes, may have added to my 


_ diſguſt. INT Swift, 
13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt. 


His note will go further than my bond. Arbuth. * 
14. Explanatory annotation. 
| The beſt writers have been perplexed with notes, 
and obſcured with illuſtrations. Felton, 
This put him upon a cloſe application. to his 
udies. He kept much at home, and writ notes 
upon Homer and Plautus, 
To Nor B. v. a. [wto, Lat. voter, Fr.] 
1. To obſerve; to remark; to heed; to 
attend; to take notice of, 
The fool hath much pined away. 
No more of that, I have zoted it well. Shalſpeare, 
If much you note him, | | 
You ſhall offend him. Sbalſpeare. 
Some things may in paſſing be fitly _ a 


| I began to note 
The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy goat, Adiiſon. 
Wand' ting from clime to elime, obſervant ttray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. 
Pope. 


2. To deliver; to ſet down. 
Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, noterh 
bow they daily frequented the church, how atten- 


Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and 
ever, ; ; Jalab. 
3. To charge with a erime: with or for. 
Sine weſte Dianam, agrees better with Livia, who 
Jad the fame of chaſtity, than with either of the 
Juaulia's, who were both noted of incontinency. 
x \ Dryden. 

4. [In maſick.] To fer down the notes of 

üs e | 
No'/tzBook. 2. . ¶ note and book. ] A book 

in which notes and memorandums are ſet 

down, Ne = ave 
Ceaſſius all his faults obſerv'd; re 
Set in a notebook, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
Tocatt into my teeth. Sbakſpeare, 
00 Remark- 


o 


TED.. part. adj. [from note.] 
able; eminent; celebrated. 


| 


g 


tive ear they gave unto the leſſons and chapters read. | 
Hooker. | 9 


NOT 
A noted'chymilt procured a privilege, that none 
but he ſhould vend a ſpirit, Boyle. 
Juſtinian's laws, if we may believe a zered author, 
have not the force of laws in France or a 
| aker. 


Nor ER. z. J. [from note.] He who t. kes 
notice. 


No'TainG, 2. J. Ius and thing ; nathing, 
Scottiſh. ] 


1. Negation of being; nonentity; univerſal 
negation : oppoſed to /omethirg. 

It is moſt certain, that there never could be no- 
thing, For if there could have been an inſtant, 
wherein there was nothing, then either nothing made 
ſomething, or ſomething made itſelf; and lo was, 
and acted, before it was. But if there never could 
be nothing; then there is, and was, a being of ne- 
ceſſity, without any beginning. Grew, 

We do not create the world from nothing and by 
nothing; we aſſert an eternal God to have been the 
efficient cauſe of it. Bentley. 

This zcthing is taken either in a vulgar or philo- 
ſophical ſenſe ; ſo we ſay there is xotbing in the cup 
ina vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no liquor 
in it; but we cannot ſay there is thing in the cup, 
in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, while there is air in 
it. Waits, 

2. Nonexiſtence. 

Mighty ſtates charaQterleſs are grated 

To duſty zothing. Shakſpeare. 
3- Not any thing ; no particular thing. 

There ſhall zotbirg die. Exodus. 

Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, 

But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere, Dryden. 

Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative is barren, and pro- 
duces ncthing but vain ideas. den. 

Nething at all wasdone, while any thing remained 
undone. ; Aadiſen on the Mar. 

4. No other thing. 


Nothing but a ſteady reſolution brought to prac- 
tice ; God's grace uſed, his commandments obeyed, 
and his pardon begged ; nctbing but this will intitle 
you to God's acceptance. Wake. 

Words are made to declare ſomething ; where they 
are, by thoſe who pretend to inſtru, otherwiſe uſed, 
they conceal indeed lomething z but that which they 
conceal, is noibing but the ignorance, error, or 
ſophiſtry of the talker, for there is, in truth, zotbing 
elſe under them. Locle. 

5. No quantity or degree. 

The report which the troops of horſe make, would 

add noi hing of courage to their tellows, Clarendon, 
6. No importance; no uſe; no value, 

The outward ſhew of churches, draws the rude 
people to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, 
whatever ſome of our late too nice tools ſay, there is 


| , 


Beho! 


d, ye are of zothing, and your work of 


naught. 
7. No poſſeſſion of fortune. 
A moſt homely ſhepherd ; a man that from very 
no!bing is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. 


| Shakſpeare, 
8. No difficulty; no trouble, 

We are induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from 
ſlavery, but we make nothing of ſuffering our ſouls to 
be ſlaves to our luſts. | W 4 Ray. 
A thing of no proportion. { 

The charge of making the ground, and otherwiſe, 
is great, but xo:bing to the profit, Bacon. 
10. Trifle; ſomething of no conſideration 

or importance, 
I had rather have one ſcratch my head i' th 


ſun, 
When the alarum was ftruck, than idly fit <> 


To hear my nothings monſter d. Shakſpeare, 
My dear no(hings, take your leave | 
No longer muſt you me dective.9 __'Craſbaw, 


'Tis nothing, ſays the fool; but ſays the friend, 
This :thing, Sir, will bring you to your end, 
Do I not ſee your dropſy belly ſwell? '- Dryden. 
That period includes more than a hundred ſen- 
tences that might be writ to expreſs multiplication of 
nothings, and all the fatiguing perpetual buſineſs of 
having no buſineſs todo. - 
Nareiſſus is the glory of his race; 
For who does nejhing with à better grace? 


Ti oung. 


- 


' 


zothirg inthe ſeemly form of the church. | Spenſer. | 


Pope s Letters, | 


| 


4 


] 


Jaiab. 


, 


NOT 


17, Nothing has a kind of adyerbial ſigni- 


fication, In no degree; not at all. 
Who will make me a liar, and make my ſpeech 
nothing worth? | 0b, 
Auria, a0thing diſmayed with the greatneſsot the 


Turk's fleet, ſlill kept on his courſe. Kinolles. + 
But Adam, with Fach counſel nothing _ 
inten, 


No'TaIiNnGNEss, 2. , [from nothing.] 
1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. 
His art did expreſs 
A quinteſſence even from nothixgneſc, 


From dull privations, and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
2, Nothing ; thing of no value, 
I a nothingneſs in des and name, 
Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe. Hudibrat. 


No't1cE, 2. / [notice, Fr. notitia, Lat 


1, Remark; heed; obſervation; Rx 
The thing to be regarded in taking nslice of 2 
child's miſcarriage is, what root it ſprings from, 
Locke. 
This is done with little voice: very quick the 
actions of the mind are performed. Locke, 
How ready is envy to mingle with the motices 
which we take of other perſons ! Watts. 
2. Information ; intelligence given or re- 
ceived, 
I have given him »otzice, that the duke of Corn- 
wal and his ducheſs will be here, Shakſpeare, 


NoTIF1Ca'TION. . /. [ notification, Fr, 
from ni.] Act of making known; 
repreſentation by marks or ſymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreſſed out of 
their order, either in breadth or longways, may, by 
agreement, give great variety of zotifications. 

: | k 7 1 Holder. 

To NOTIT Y. v. a. [noifier, Fr. notifico, 
Lat.] To declare; to make known, to 
publiſh, ö 

There are other kind of laws, which norify the 
will of God. | oc ter. 
Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by 
thoſe reſpective appellations by which they are noti- 
fied and conveyed to the mind. Scuth, 
This ſolar month is by civil ſanction motified ia 
authentic calendars the chief meaſure of the year: a 

kind of ſtandard by which we meaſure time. 
| Heolder, 

NO'TION. . /. notion, Fr. notio, Lat. | 

1. Thought; repreſentation of any thing 

formed by the mind; idea; image; con- 

| ception. e 

Being we are at this time to ſpeak of the proper 
notion of the church, therefore 1 ſhall not look upon 
it as comprehending any more than the ſons of men. 

| Pearſon. 

The fiction of ſome beings which are not in na- 
ture, ſecond notions as the logicians call them, has, 
been founded on the conjunction of two natures, 
which have a real ſeparate being. Dryden. 

Many actions are puniſhed by law, that are acts of 
ingratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, 
as they are ſuch acts; for it they were puniſhed 
properly under that notion, and upon that account, 
the puniſhment would equally reach all actions of 
the N kind. 1 South. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content 
myſelf to aſſume under the 20707 of principles, in 
order to what I have farther to write. Newton 

There is nothing made a more common ſubject of 
diſcourſe than nature and its laws; and yet few agree 
ia their vu about theſe words, beyne. 

That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, thought, 
wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the - 
idea of hunger, cold, ſound, with, Cc. Nas. 

2. Sentiment; opinion. ET N o 

Cod hath bid dwell far off all anxious care, 

Aud not molett us; unleſs we ourſelves 

Seek them with wand'ring thoughts and not/ongvain, 

| Ef e Milton, 
It would be incredible to a man who has neveft 
been in France, thould one relate the extravagant 
notion they entertain of themſelves, and the mean 
opinion they have of their ne:ghbours. Aud ſap. 
Senſual wits they were, who, it is probable, nk 
pleaſure in ridiculing the un of a lile w come. 
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though not in reality. - 


word, an atrocious crime is called a z- | 
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ment of rents; although it be gotorioxs that they do 
not receive the third penny of the real value, Swift, | 


+. 


NOT. 
3. Senſe; underſtanding ; intellectual 
power. This ſenſe is 
Jpeare, but not in uſe. 
His neian weakens, his diſcernings 
Are lethagy d. „ 
So told, avearthly wotion can receive. ilton. 
No'TIonAL. adj. | from notion. 
1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſubſiſt-- 
ing only in idea; viſionary; fantaſtical. 
he general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions, of the elements and their conjugations, of 
the influences of heaven, are to be ſet aſide, being 
but notional and ill- limited; and definite axioms are 
to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances, Bacon. 
. Happineſs, object of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miſtak ing ; fugitive theme 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, | 
 Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior. 
We mult be wary, left we aſcribe any real ſubſiſt- 
ence or perſonality to this nature or chance z for it 
is merely a notional and imaginary thing; an ab- 
ſtract univerſal, which is properly nothing; a concep- 
tion of our own making, occaſioned by our refleting 
| upon the ſettled courſe of things ; denoting only 
thus much, that all thoſe bodies move and act ac- 
cording to their eſſential properties, without any con- 
ſciouſneſs or intention of ſo doing. Bentley. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 
The moſt forward zotiona/ dictators fit down in a 
contented ignorance. | Glanville, 
NoTiona'LitTY, #, /. [from national, ] 


Empty, ungrounded opinion, Not in 
uſe, | 


.  T aimed at the advance of ſcience, by diſcrediting 
empty and talkative xotionality. Glanville. 
No'TionALLY, adv. [from votienal.] In 

idea; mentally z in our conception, 


The whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two 
Faculties, underſtanding and will, whether really or 
xationally diſtinct, I ſhall not diſpute. Norris. 

No ron iz Tx. 2. / [aotoriets, Fr. from ns- 
terious.] Publick knowledge ; publick 
A ˙ cis we : 
Me ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies. may 
be produced for all thoſe remark able. paiſages: and 
. indeed of ſeveral, that more than anſwer your expec- 
tation, as they were not ſubjects in their own na- 
ture ſo expoſed to publick zo/oriety. Addiſon. 

NO TO RIOUS. 20%. Custoriut, Lat, notoire, 

Fr.] Publickly known ; evident to the 
world; apparent; not hidden. It is 
commonly uſed of things known to their 


not know the true ſigniſication of the 


- torious crime, whether publick or ſecret. 


What need you make ſuch ado incloaking a mat- | 


ter too notorious, | 


bitgift. 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 


| You wnit * pope againſt the king; your good- | 


den, 8 9 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt vororiour. Shak/. 
1 ſhall have law in Epheſus, a 
To your notorious ſuname. Shakſpeare. 
la the time of king Edward 111. the impedi- 
ments of the conquelt of Ireland are notorious. Dav. 
This preſbyterian man of war congratulates acer- 
©tain notorious murther, committed by a zcalot of his 
cen devotion. OY White. 

We think not fit to condemn the moſt notorious 

P xs age before he hath had licence to propoſe Fro 

plea. . | ell, 

Y What zotorioxs vice is there that doth not blemith 
a man's reputation?  *Tillorf«n. ' 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very 

. aotorious for leading a life of lazineſs and pleaſure, 

which ariſes partly out of the plenty of their country, 


* and partly out of the temper of their climate. 4ddi/. | 
3-1 | 


biſhops have procured ſome ſmall advance- 


NoTo'zto vsLyY. ' adv. from notorious, ] 


| 1 | 
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| NOV rOR. 2. /. Latin. ] The introdpcer 


INV 


The expoſing himſelf notorlolgy, did ſometimes 

change the fortune of the day. Clarendon. 
This is zotoriou/}ydiſcoverable in ſome differences | 
of brake or fern. ' Brown, | 
Oed tells us, that the cauſe was notorioufly known 
' at Rome; though it be left ſo obſcute to atter-ages. 
| Dryden. 


| Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in 


| plexion;z which do all xetoriouſly vary in every age. 
For | Swift. 
Norolklovsxxss. 2. / [from aotorious. ] 
Publick fame; notoriety. | | 
To NoTT. v. a. To ſhear. Ainſworth,” 
No'TwHrar. 2. /. [not and wheat. ] 
Of wheat there are two forts; Ficoc! which is 
bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil, and norwbeat, | 
ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded, being contented 


with a meaner earth. Carew. 


Norwirnsralx Dix. conf. [This word, 


called here a conjunction, is properly a 
participial adjective, as it is compounded 
of not and auiihſfanding, and anſwers exact- 
ly to the Latin nor obſtante; it is moſt 
roperly and analogically uſed in the ab- 
tive caſe abſolute wich a noun ; as, he 
is rich. notwithſtanding his bos.; it is not 
ſo proper to ſay, he is rich notwithfanding 
he has lat nuch; yet this mode of writing 
is too frequent. Addiſon has uſed it: 
but when a ſentence follows, it is more 


TRE EE that be has ig much. 


notauit 


1. Without hinderance or obſtruQion from. 
Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous cures, 
were ſo tranſported that their gratitude made them, 


| ders he had done-for them. 
2. Although. This uſe is not proper. 


may loſe ſeveral ounces of blood, norwithftanding it 


ferment into the remaining ' maſs, and draw into it 
freſh ſupplies. ee 
3. Nevertheleſs ; however. 


4 


' 


that the ſame had au end in Chritt. © 
The knowledge is ſimall, which; we have on 
notwithſtanding this much we know even of ſaints 
im heaven, that. they pray. Hooker, 
lle hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity: 
| Yet norwithPanding, being incens'd, be's flint; 
| , As humourous as Winter. kſpeare. 
VO US. . . [Ree] The foothwind, 
With abverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Natur and Afer black; with thund'rous clouds 
From Sierra Liona. | Milton. 
Nova riox. . f. [novetio, Lat.] The 
introduction of ſomething new. 


* 
* 


of ſomething new. 1 120 
NO VEL. adj. [novellus, Lat. nouvelle, Fr.] 
1. New; not ancient; not uſed of old; 
unuſual. n 
The preſbyterians are exactem of ſubmiſſion to 
their veel injunctions, before they are ſtamped 
with the authority of laws, ng Charles. 
13 he e e e . anc 
- title, preſcription of many ages. iety, 
Such is Caine take of this bleſſed "ro 
- who every where brands the Arian doctrine, as the 
new, novel, upſtart hereſy, folly and madneſs. 4 


 Publickly ; evidently; openly, * 


4 | A 


_ in conformity to other writers | 


grammatical to inſert tha. ;' as, he is rich | 


ding is uſed abſolutely, | 
the expreſſion is elliptical, h or that | 
being underſtood, as in the following paſ- | 


notwithſtanding his prohibition, proclaim the won- | 
, — Decay of Piety. | 


A perſon languiſhing under an ill habit of body, | 
wilt weaken him for a time, in order to put a new | 
Addiſon. | 
They which honour the law as an Imvge of the | 
' diſadvantage; whence by thoſe who do |. + N ColWinbth tear nn fone > arg | 


; earth concerning things that are done in heaven: 
5 


| 


_ yovernment, than in morals, learning, ahd*com- |- 


f 


a 


' 
| 


| 
: 
z 
P 


| 


| 


[ 


| + flock of 


NO U 


2. IIn the eivil law.] Appendant to the 


code, and of later enaction. 
; By the novel conſtitution), burial may not be de. 
nied to any one. h lige. 
No've L. #. . Iaonwvelle, F ow hes 
1. A ſmall tale, generally of love, 


Nothing of a foreign nature; like the trifling 
novels which Arioſto inſerted in his poems. Dryden 

Her mangl'd fame in bard'rous paitime loſt, * 
The coxcomb's #yve/, and the drunkard's toaſt, | 


Pricr, 


| 2. A law annexed to the code. 


By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a pref. 
byter till he was 4 years of age: though by 
a later novel it was ſufficient, if he was above thirty, 


2 Ayliffe, 
No'veLisT. 2. J. [from al.] 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. 

Teleſius, who hath renewed the philoſophy of 
Parmenides, is the beſt of xoveli/ts. Bacon, 

The fathers of this ſynod were not ſchiſmatical, 
or noveliſts in the matter of the ſabbath. bite. 

Ariſtotle roſe, 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
Vet that great ſoul our vt impeach. Denham. 

The fooleries of ſome affected rove/ift have die 
credited new diſcoveries, lie, 
The abettors and favourers of them he ranks with 
the Abonites, Argemonites, and Samoſaterians, con- 
demn'd hereticks, brands them as noveliſts of late 

appearing. 1 Materland. 
2. A writer of novels. 
No'veLTY. 2. /. | nouveante, Fr.] 
1. Newnelſs.; ſtate of being unknown to 
former times. | 
They which do that which men of account did 
before them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the 
leſs faulty, becauſe they are not the authors of harm: 
and doing well, their actions are freed. from preju- 
dice or novelty, - 4 Hooker, 
2. Freſhneſs ;  recentneſs; newneſs with 
_ to a particular perſon, 

Novelty is only in requeſt ; and it is dangerous to 
be aged in any kind of courſe, Shakſpeares 
As religion entertains our ſpeculations with great 
objects, ſo it entertains them with new; and no- 
velty is the great parent of pleaſure ; upon which ac- 
count it is that men are ſo much pleaſed with variety. 

1 „ Souib. 
NOYEMBER, . /. [Lat.] The eleventh 
month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
from March, which was, when the Ro- 


mans named the months, accounted the 


mi © 
| November is drawn in a garment of changeabl 
green, and black upon his head. Peacham. 


No've8naky. 2. /. [novenarius, Latin, ] 
Number of nine; nine collectively. 

Ptolemy by parts and numbers implieth climacte- 

Tical years; that is, ſeptenaries and zovenaries. 
ASK | Brown. 
Look ing upon them as in their original differences 

and combinations, and as ſelected aut of a natural 

ock of nine quaternions, or ſour ne rica, their 

nature and di ces lie molt obvious to be under- 

ſtood. 5 5 - g * - ; . Holder. 

Nove'sCAL, adj. novercalit, from noverca, 

Lat.] Having the manner of a ſtep- mo- 
ther; beſeeming a ſtep- mother. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, pro- 
duce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, that 
ſome few, families ſhould. do it in a more novertal 
way. f Der ba u. 

Nouckr, 2. J. Ine aubr, not any thin 
Sax. as therefore we write aught not ought 
for any thing, we ſhould,. according to 

| analogy, write, #aught not wought for 
natbing ; but a cuſtom has irreverſibly 
prevailed- of -uſing/nexnght for bad, and 


| 7 for not bing. ; | s F 

1, Not any thing; nothing. 
'Who cannot ſee this palpable device; 
Yet who ſo bold, burſays he fees it not? | 


— —P. AA en OO OA" 


is the world, and it will come to vong ht, 
Wie ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought. 
| Oe. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth ev'ry paſſion; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
As knowing ought, like dogs, but following Shaiy. 
Ve are of nothing, and your work of nog hr. 
& [/aiah. 


— 


Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 
And geviliſh machinations come to nought, Milton. 


2. In no degree, A kind of adverbial fig- 
nification, which act bing has ſometimes, 
In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſpy'd, 
And noble heart, of reſt impatient, 
To wealth or ſovereign power he ought . 
A | airfax. 
. To fet at NoucuT, Not to value; to 
Night ; to ſcorn; to diſregard, 
e have ſet at nought all my counſel, and would 
none of my reproof. Proverbs, 


No'vics. 2. . [novice, Fr. navitins, Lat.] 

1. One not acquainted with any thing; a 
freſh man; one in the rudiments of any 
knowledge. | 


Triple-twin'd whore ! *tis thou 


Haſt ſold me to this 2owice. Shakſpeare. 
Bring me to the ſight of Iſabella, 
A novice of this place. Shakſpeare. 


You are novices; *tis a world to ſee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wfetch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. 
| Shakſpeare. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the ſucceſ- 
| Kon of the former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 
If any unexperienced young rovice happens into 
the fatal neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, preſently they 


are plying his full puiſe and his empty pate. South. 


I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade ; 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But caught myſelf lie ſtruggling in the ſnare, 
And ſhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with diſ- 
dain. en. 
In theſe experiments I have ſet down ſuch circum- 
» by which either the phenomenon might be 
rendered more conſpicuous, or a novice might more 
eaſily try them, or by which I did try them only. 
1 Newten. 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, 


but not yet taken the vow ; a probationer. 
Novn'T1ATE. 2. /. [noviciat, Fr.] 


% 


1. The ſtate of a novice; the time in which 


the rudiments are learned. 

This is ſogreat a maſterpiece in fin, that he muſt 
have paſſed his tyrocinium or zowitiare in ſianing, 
before he come to this, be he never ſo quick a pro- 
Oo, AERIE WE Soul h. 

2. The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
way of trial, before the vow is taken. 


No'vity. . J. [ravitas, Lat.] Newneſs; 
Some conceive ſhe might not yet be certain, that 
only man was privileged with ſpeech, and being in 
the novity of the creation and unexperience of all 
things, might not be affrighted to hear a ſerpent 
ſpeak | Brown. 


NovL, The crown of the head. See Nol. U. 


Spenſer. 

NovLp. Ne would; would not. Spex/er. 

Nou x. #. J. [noun, old Fr. amen; Latin. ] 
The name of any thing in grammar. 

A neun is the name of a thing, whether ſud- 
Nance, mode or relation, which in ſpeech is uſed to 
ſignify the ſame when there is occafion to affirm or 
deny any thing about it, or to expreſs any relation 
it has to any other thing. Clarke. 

Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of a 
noun and adverb, and ſuch abominable words as no 
chriſtian ear can endure to hear. Shakſpeare. 

This boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down, 
To his proud pedant, or declia'd a noun, 


7 


| 


N OU 
To NOU'RISH, v. a. 
Latin.] | 
1. To increaſe or ſupport by food, or ali- | 
ment of any kind. | 
He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth nn it. 
Vaiab. 
Thro' her nouriſb'd powers enlarg'd by thee, 
She ſprings aloft. Luvs each 
You are to honour, improve, and perfect the ſpirit 
that is within you : you are to prepare it for the king- 
dom of heaven, to »ouriſh it with the love of God 
and of virtue, to adorn it with good works, and to 
make it as holy and heavenly as you can, Law. 
2. To ſupport ; to maintain, 
Whilſt I in Ireland »:arifh a mighty band, 
I will tir up in England ſome black ſtorm. Shakſp. 
Him will I follow, and this houſe forgo 3 
That novriſbt me a maid. Chapman 
Pharaoh's daughter took him up, and nouriſhed 
him for her own ſon, Att, 
3. To encourage; to foment. Out of uſe. 
What madneſs was it with ſuch proofs to nouriſh 
their contentions, when there were ſuch effectual 
means to end all controverſy? Hooker. 
In ſoothing them, we noi gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, Shakſpeare, 
Yet to nouriſh and advance the early virtue of 
young perſons was his more choſen deſire. Fell. 
Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and nouriſhed war contin- 
ually with the Jews, 2 Maccabecs. 
4. To train, or educate. 
Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, 
} nouriſhed up in the words of faith. 
I travel not, neither do I 10uri/> up young men, 
nor bring up virgins. Iſaiah. 
5. B. r promote growth or ſtrength, as 
0 | 
In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing 
than another; as grains and roots 0%ri/4 more than 
their leaves. : Bacon. 
To NOURISH. v. 2. To gain nouriſhment, 


Unuſual, | 

Fruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed partly 
by the coldneſs of the ground, whereby the parts 
nouriſh leſs. Bacon. 


Nou“ RIsHABL E. adj, [from nonriſb.] Suſ- 
ceptive of nouriſhment. 
The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its bet- 
ter converſion into blood, and partly tor its more 
| ready adheſion to all the xozriſbable parts, Gre. 
Novu'sisHER. #./. | from nouriſh, ] The 
rſon or thing that nouriſhes. 
Sleep, chief nouriſber in life's feaſt. Shakſpeare. 
A reſtorer of thy life, and a x9uriſber of thine old 
e. * Ruth. 
Milk warm from the cow is a great zouri per, and 
a good remedy in conſurgptions. | Bacon. 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot, is 
a very great nouriſber and comforter to a fruit tree. 


Bacon, 
Pleaſe to taſte 
Theſe bounties, which our xoxri/ber hath caus'd 
The earth to yield, 


Nov'sI1$HMENT. 2. /. [nourifſement, Fr.] 
1. That which is given or received, in 
order to the . or increaſe of growth 
or ſtrength; 3 ſuſtenance ; nutri- 
ment, | 
When the nozri/bment grows unfit to be aſſimilated, 
or the central heat grows too feeble to aſſimilate it, 


the motion ends in confuſion, putrefaction, and death. 
Newton. 


[ mourrir, Fr, vutrio, ; 


2. Nutrition; ſapport of nge 
| By temperance taught, | 
In what Ly eat'it and drink'ſt; ſeeking from 

thence | | 

Due nouriſament, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 
"The limbs are exhauſted by what is called an 
atrophy, and grow lean and thin by a defect of nou- 
riſbment, occalioned by an inordinate ſcorbutick or 
erratick heat. 1. Blackmere. 
3. Suſtentation; ſupply of things needful. 
He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place they 
uſe to refreſh their bodies, ſo they may in the other 


I 


by 


learn to ſeek the nowri/ament of their fouls, Hotker, 


1 Timotby. ' 


Milton, 


3. At one time; at another time, 


"NOW 

Nov'ssLING. . /, The creature nurſed 3 

nurſling, | Spenſer, 
Nov's1TURE. 1. /. {rourriture, French: this 

was afterward contraſted to marture.] 
Education; inftitution. 

Thither the great magician Merlin came, 

As was his uſe, oftentimes to viſit me; 

For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 

And tutors zouritxre to overice. Spenſer. 

To NO'USEL. v. a. [ The ſame, I believe, 
with 2zzze/, and both in their original 
import corrupted from une. Lo 
nurſe up. 

Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to nouſe? 
the common people in ignorance, leſt being once 
acquainted with the truth of things, they would in 
time ſmell out the untruth of their packed pelf and 
maſſpenny religion. Spenſer, 

To Nov'sEL., v. a, [nnzzle, nozle, nooſe, 
or noſel ; from u,. To entrap; to en- 
ſnare; as in a nooſe or trap. ey nux· 
z/e hogs to prevent their digging, that is, 
put a ring in their nofes, | 

NOW, adv. [ nu, Sax, nun, German. | 

1. At this time; at the time preſent. 

Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from 
our youth even until row, Cengſit. 

Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying lite to 
that ſtate which will ſhertly begin, but never have 
an end; and this will approve itſelf to be wiſdom at 
laſt, whatever the world judge of it now, . Tillotſon. 

New that languages abound with words ſtandi 

for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe 
complex ideas, is by the explication of thoſe terms 
that ſtand for them, 18 185 Lac tte. 

A patient of mine is g living, in an advanced 
age, that thirty years ago did, at ſeveral times, caſt 
up from the lungs a large quantity of blood. 

; Blackmore. 

2. A little while ago; almoſt at the preſent 
time. 

Now the blood of twenty thouſand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled. SI. 
| How frail our paſſions ! 

They that but ow for honour and for plate, 


Made the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign their hate. 
7 aller o 


Neu high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs. 
| Pope. 
4. It is ſometimes a particle of connection, 
like the French or, and Latin autem © as, 
if this be true, he is guilty ; now this ig 
true, therefore he is guilty. | 
Now whatſoever be did or ſuffered, the end thereof 
was to open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, 
which our iniquities had ſhut up. Hooker, 
He ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him. Now to affect the malice 
of the people, is as bad as that which he diſlikes, to- 
flatter them. - Shakſpeare. 
Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man 
but Barabbas; row Barabbas was a robber. 1. 
Natural reaſon perſuades man to love his neigh- 
bour, becauſe of ſimilitude of k ind: becauſe mutual 
love is neceſſary for man's welfare and preſervation,. 
and every one deſires another ſhould love him. 
Now it is a maxim of Nature, that one do to others, 
according as he would himſclf be done to. White. 
Pheaſants which are granivorous birds, the 
lire moſtly upon ants eggs. Now birds, being of 
hot nature, are very voracious, therefore there had 
need be an infinite number of iaſects produced for 
their ſuſtenance, Ray. 
The other great and undoing miſchief, which be- 
falls men, is by their being miſrepreſented. ' Now 
by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to others - 
in the way of ſlander and detraction. 'Santh, 
Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt da; ofthe 
full moon of the month '['izpa, was near at hand. 
Now it is a received tradition among the Perſians, 
that the ſouls of the royal family, who are in a ſt: ts 
of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon alter their deceaſey 
pals through the eaſtern gate of the black palace. 
5 15 ; | WO A | Addifon, 
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The praiſe of doing well!! 


1s tothe ear, as ointment to the ſmellx 
Now if ſome flies, perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall, 
The odours die. | 
The only motives that can be imagined of obedi- 
ence to Jaws, are either the value and certainty of re- 
wards, or an apprehenſion of juſtice and ſeverity. 
Now neither of theſe, excluſive of the other, is the 
tue principle of our obedience to God, Rogers. 


A human body a forming in ſuch a fluid in any |: 


maginable poſture, will never be reconcilable to this 
hydroſtatical law. There will be always ſomething 

.. lighter beneath, and ſomething heavier above. Now 
what can make the heavier particles of bone aſcend 
above the lighter ones of fleſh, or depreſs theſe be- 
lo thoſe, againſt the tendency of nature. Bentle L 
5. After this; ſince things are ſo: in fa- 


miliar ſpeech, - | 
© ” How ſhall any man diſtinguiſh ao betwixt a para- 
ſite and'a man of honour, where hypocriſy and in- 
tereſt look ſo like duty and affection? L. Eltrange. 
6. Notw and tben; at one time and another 
uncertainly. This word means, with re- 
- gard to time, what is meant by here and 
there, with reſpect to place. e 
2 and then they ground themſelves on human 
authority, even when they moſt pretend divine. 
| | Hooker. 
N and then ſomething of extraordinary, that is 


your character. 
A moſt effectual argument againſt ſpontaneous 
generation is, that there is no new ſpecics produced, 
which would zow and then happen, were there any 
ſuch thing. | ay. 
He who reſolves to walk by the goſpel rule of for- 
bearing all revenge, will have opportunities every 
now and then to exerciſe his forgiving temper. Arrer. 
They zow and then appear in the offices of reli- 
 - gion, and avoid ſome ſcandalous enormities, Rogers. 
7. Now and then are applied to places con- 
ſidered as they riſe to notice in ſucceſ- 
ſion. 
A mead here, there acheath, and not and then a 
; wood. | Drayton. 
Now. u. /. Preſent moment. A poetical 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an eternal vt does ever laſt. Cowley, 
She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd, 
For but a now did heav'n and earth divide: 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. 
F e Dr; den. 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable vo., 
Than when my name fill'd Africk with Knee. | 
55 5 3 _ Dryden. 
No'wavars. adv. [This word, though 
common and uſed by the beſt writers, is 
perhaps barbarous.] In the preſent age. 
Not ſo great as it was woat of yore, | 
It's nowedays, ne half ſo ſtrait and fore, Spenſer. 
Reaſon and love keep little company 
. - *. nowadays. Sbalſpeare. 
It wag a veſtal and a virgin fire, and differed as 
much from that which paiſes by this name nua 
. days, as the vital heat from the burning of a _ 


R 92 . South. 
Braͤuch are thoſe principles, which by reaſon of the 


dold cavils of perverſe and unteaſonable men, we are 
20 s put to deſena. - | Tillotſon. 
| | What men of ſpirit nowadays, 


Come to give ſober judgment of new plays. Garrick. | 


| No'wesp. adj. [zout, Fr.] Knotted; in. 
| "1 wreathed. ; n "I A }# * 
een e Gacetved to best 


* 


a marriage knot. . Out of uſe, . 
Thou ſhalt look e . and:fee 
. \Thopſands of crown'd ſouls throng to be 

- | Thetaſelves thy exown, ſons of thy n; 
The virgin births with which they ſpouſe - 

„Made fruitful thy fair ſoul. AP 


 Now®s.'s. / [from now, old Fr.] The 


* 
. 
* 


. 24 Ir #4 4 »3 OMG HH» 
by 4 any place, | 4 * * 


t 
1 


f ; 
Prior... 


any thing of your production, is requiſite to refreſh | 
Dryden. | 


>” 4 


To Nu'znLE, v. a. 


E 
8 8 


To 


ether | 


| three barres wayed, | 
\ -Fodab a lion rampant, Dan a ſerpent nowed. Brown. | 


— 


Newu san. adv.” [#0 and aber.] Not 


* 


N UG 


have in their books and writings nowhere mentioned 

or taught that ſuch things ſhould be in the church. 

| wok Hooker. 
True pleaſure and perfect freedom are -»oxwhere 

td be found but in the practiee of virtue. Ti/torſor, 

No'w1sE. adv. uo and wiſe : this is com- 
monly ſpoken and written by ignorant 
barbarians, zeways.] Not in any man- 
ner or degree, \ 


or impulſe, can in nowiſe be attributed to mere mat- 
ter, Bentley. 
NO'XIOUS, adj. er Ar 
1. Hurtful; harmful; 
vous; deſtructive; pernicious; unwhole- 
e | | 


from their own. Brown. 
Kill noxious creatures, where 'tis fin to ſave, 
This only juſt prerogative we have. Dryden. 
See pale Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews, 
Ariſe, the pines a #:Xicus ſhade diffuſe ; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we mult time obey. Pope. 
Noxious ſeeds of the diſeaſe are contained in a 
ſmaller quantity in the blood. Blackmore, 
2. Guilty; criminal. | 
Thoſe who are noxiozs in the eye of the law, are 
juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the execution of 
the law is committed. Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
3. Unfavourable ; unkindly, 
Too frequent an appearance in places of much re- 
ſort, is noxleur to ſpiritual promotions. Swift. 
No'x1ousLy. adv, [from noxious. ] Hurt- 


fully ; perniciouſly, 


fulneſs ; inſalubrity. 

The writers of politicks have warned us of the 
noxiouſneſs of this doctrine to all civil governments, 
{which the chriſtian religion is very far from diſturb- 
Hammond, 
—: Ei. 0 

It is 2 but a paultry old ſconce, with the 
nomle broke off. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
[ roperly to knubble, or 

 knobble, from knob, for a clenched filt. ] 
Jo bruiſe with handy cuffs, Ainſworth, 
Nous l' r EKO Us. adj. [aubifer, Lat.] Bring- 
ing clouds. : Dia, 
To 
Die. 
Lat.] 


U'BILATE. v. 3. [aubilo, Lat.] 
cloud. J 5 ' ; 
Nvu'piLs. adj, [nubiles Fr. nubilic, 
Marriageable; fit for marriage. 
The cowſlip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreſt, 


- Than that which veils the 2e virgin's breaſt. 


| Prior. 
Nuci'rztrous, adj. [C uuces and fero, Lat.] 

Nut bearing. Dick. 
NUCLEUS. 2. ſ. [Lat.] A Kernel ; any 
thing about which matter is gathered or 
conglobated. 


thickneſs, their. figure ſuited to the nucleus, and the 


outer ſurface of the ſtone exactly of the ſame form 
Mood iti. ard. 


with that of the ucleur. Se 
Nupa'rtion, 2. / [ndation, Fr. nudo, 
Lat. ] The act of making bare or naked. 
Nu“ bir v. #/.[nuditt; Fr. nudus, Latin, ] 
Naked parts. of; F-35008 Fog 


Ihbere are no ſuch licences permitted in poetry, 


4A 


| ſcene nullizier, 
r 
Nusaleirv. 2. J. [ mgax, Lat.] Futility; 
trifling talk or behaviour, 
NUGA'TION., 2. /. [nugor, Lat.] The act 


Do den. 


a 


or practice of trifling, 
: * 


1 


Zome men, of whom we think very teveren tly, 


A power of natural gravitation, without contact 


baneful; miſchie- 


Pieparation and correction, is not only by addi- 
tion of other bodies, but ſeparation of nexivzs parts | 


No'x10y$NEss, 2. /. [from noxious, ] Hurt- 


No'zLz, n./. [from zo/e.] The noſe; the | 


The cruſts are each in gll parts nearly of the ſame - 


any more than in painting, to deſign and colour ob- | 


NUM 
| The opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed either 1 
cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but ug 
g ; 2 Hacon 
Nu'@aTORY, adj, [nugatorins, Lat.] Tic 
ling; futile ; inſignificant. 

Some great men of the laſt age, before the me 
chanical philoſophy was revived, were too much ad: 
dicted to this xu gart ,,: when occu!t quality, nd 
ſympathy and antipathy, were admitted tor (ati... 
tory explications of things. | bh 

Nur'sance. 2. . ¶nuiſance, Fr.] 
1. Something nox1vus or offenſive, 

This is the liar's lot, he is accounted a peſt ani 2 

nuiſance; a perſon marked out for iufamy and (:9,;; i 


ent. 


* 
4 


A wiſe man who does not aſſiſt with his 2 70 
a rich man with his charity, and a poor man with 
his labour, are perfect nuſſantes in a commonwealthi. 
Sf 
2. [In law.] Something that incommoge. 
the neighbour. | 
Nuiſances, as neceſſary to be ſwept away, as dir: 
out of the ſtreets, . 1 
To NULL. v. a. [nullus, Lat.] To annu! j 
to annihilate; to deprive of efficacy or 
exiſtence, SI 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have power, their force is nu!/'d. 
" Miitox. 
Reaſon hath the power of =//ing or governing all 
other operations of bodies, 


rev, 


Nur. adj. [ nullus, Lat.] Void; of no 


force; ineffectual. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wife, by her procuring huſband ſold? 
For tho! the law makes uli th* adult'rous deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryden, 
Their orders ate accounted to be zul/ and invalid 
by many. | | ey. 
Ihe pope's confirmation of the church lands to 
thoſe who held them by klug Henry's donation, 
was null and fraudulent. Swift. * 


Nu LL. 2. /. Something of no power, or no 
meaning. Marks in ciphered writin 
which ſtand for nothing, and are inſert 
only to puzzle, are called ulli. 

If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, 


you cannot make them #u4/z or ciphers in the priva- 
tiou or tranſlation. - Bacon, 


NuLLiB!eryY. 2. / [from zullibi, Latin, ] 
The ftate of being nowhere, 


To Nu'LL1iry. v. a. [from alls, 
To annul; to make void. 

Nu'LLITY. 2. J. [nallite, Fr.] 

1. Want of force or efficacy. | 

It can be no part of my buſineſs to overthrow this 

diſtinction, and to ſhew the xzw//iryof it; which has 

been ſolidly done by molt ot our polemick ("rat 

| * South, 

The juriſdiction is opened by the party, in default 

of juſtice from the ordinary, as by appeals or ulli. 

ties, Og Hlfte. 

2. Want of exiſtence. 5 

A hard body truck againſt another hard body, 

will yield an exteriour ſoundz inſomuch as it the per- 

cuſſion be over ſolt, it may induce a zal/ityof ſound; 

but never an interiour ſound. oh Bacon. 


NUNMAB. %. T'benamen, benumed, Sax.] 


Latin, ] 


1. Torpid ; deprived in a g:eat meaſure of 
the power of motion and ſenſation; chill; 


motionleſs. + 6 ; 
Like a ſtony ſtatue, cold and numb. Sbalſpeare. 

_- Leaning long upon any part maketh it xumb and 

aſleep; for that. the compreſſion of the part ſuffer- 

eth not the ſpirits to have free acceſs; and thetefore 

when we come out of it, we feel a ſtinging or prick- 

ing, which is the re- entrance of the ſpirits. Bac en. 
2. Producing chillneſs; benumbing. 
When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin and naked to the numò cold night. 
| 2. Shakſpeare, 


5 


\ 


£ N 0 M 


7 Non. v. 4. Ts make torpid; to make 


dull of motion or ſenſation; to deaden; 
o ſtupify. | 
: 2. beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their aum d and mortifty'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 


Inforce their charity. Shakſpeare, 
e She can unlock | 

The claſping charm, and thaw the zumbing ſpell. 

; Milton, 


Plough naked, ſwain, and naked ſow the land, 

For lazy winter auh the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
| Nought ſhall avail a 
The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 

When the quick ſpirits their warm march ſorbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has embrac'd the ear. Prior. 
Nvu'MBEDNESS. 2. / [rom numbed.] Tor- 
r; interruption of ſenſation. 5 
If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 
only a kind of ſtupor or numbedneſs. Wiſeman. | 


To NUMBER. v. 4. [nombrer, Fr. numero, | 


Latin.) 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. 
If a man can mumber the duſt of the earth, then 


ſhall thy ſeed alſo be numbered. Geneſis. 
I will z-mber you to the ſword, Latah. 


The gold, the veſt, the tripods number'd o'er, 
- All thef: he found. " Hep ; Hope. | 
2, To reckon as one of the ſame kind. 
| He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and bare 
the fin of many. | [ſaiah. 
Nu“ u BER. x. /. nombre, Fr. numerus, Lat.] 
1. The ſpecies of quantity by which it 1s 
computed how many. : 
. . Hye thee from this ſlaughter-houſe, | 
Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. Shakſp. 
The filver, the gold, and the veſſels, were weighed 
by number and by weight. Ezra. 
There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, that 
it may be known what numbers of them are in the 
town. „ Addiſon. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as 
een Or odd, 3 mY 
This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in 
odd - xumbers; they ſay there is divinity in odd 
mumbers, either in nativity, chance, or death. SS. 
3. Many; more than one. | 
Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to a aum 
ber perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, and in- 
tricate. l Hooker, 
Water lilly hath a root in the ground ; and fo 
have a number of other herbs that grow in ponds, 
4 | | Bacen. 
Ladies are always of great uſe to the party they 
eſpouſe, and never fail to win over numbers. Addiſon. ' 
4. Multitude that may be counted, . 
Of him came nations and tribes out of aumber. 


| 2 Eſarat. 
Loud as from numbers without er. Milton, 
5. Comparative multitude. 
Number itſelf jimporteth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weak courage: for, as Virgil 


ie, it never troubles a wolf how many the ſheep be. | 


| Bacon. 
6. Aggregated multitude, | 
If you will, ſome few of you ſhall ſee the place ; 
and then you may ſend for your fick, and the reſt of 
our aaa? e which ye will bring on land. Bacon. 
Sir George Summers, ſent thither with nine ſhips 
'and five hundred men, lo a great part of their 
numbers in the iſle of Bermudas. Hleylin 
7. Harmony; proportions calculated by 
nuumnber. 8 6 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, ale ab years, tow'rds his all-chearing 
-»% ] v 1 N 2 


ö 

6 * on h | ; Milton. 
8. Verſes ; poetry. — of 

2 feed on thopghts that voluntary move, 

Harmonious numberd, as the wake ful bird 

Sings darkling, .. - | Mitton, 

Vet ſhould the muſes bid my numbers roll 

Soong av their charms, and gentle as their ſoul, Pope. 


ee 


\ 


They, as they move 1 


. 


| 


{ Nu'murrary. adj, numerus, Lat.] Belong- 


- NUMERA'TOR, u. /. ([Lat.] - 


9. In grammar, | 
In the noun is the variation or change of termina- 


tion to ſignify a number more than one, When | 


men firſt invented names, their application was to 
ſingle things ; but ſoon finding it neceſſary to ſpeak 
of ſeveral things ofthe ſame kind together, they found 
it likewiſe neceſſary to vary or alter the noun... 


Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
How many numbers is in nouns ?— 


— I'wo. Shakſpeare. 
Nu'MBERER, 2. / [from xumber.] He 
who numbers. 


Nu'MBeRLEss. adj, [from zumber.] In- 


numerable; more than can be reckoned. 
I forgive all ; 
There cannot be thoſe numberleſi offences 


'Gainſt me. Shakſpeare. 
About his chariot nwmberleſs were pour'd 


Cherub and ſeraph. Milton, 
Deſerts ſo great, 
Though 1umberleſs, I never ſhall forget. Denham. 


The ſoul converſes with zumberleſi beings of her 


own creation, Addiſon, 
Travels he then a hundred leagues, 
And ſuffers nimberle{s fatigues. Swift. 


Nu'MBLES. z. J. [nombles, Fr.] The en- 
trails of a deer. Bailey. 
No'MB ES8. 2. / [from numb.) Torpor; 
interruption of action or ſenſation ; dead- 
| neſs ; ſtupefaction. 
Stir, nay, come away; 
Pequeath to death your numbneſs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shakſpeare. 
Till length of years, 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obſcure. Milton. 
Cold numbneſs ſtrait bereaves f 
Her corps of ſenſe, and th' ait her ſoul receives. Denh. 
Silence is worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt accu- 
ſatious; ſince it may proceed from a kind of 7umb- 
neſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an abſolute do- 
minion obtained by fin over the ſoul, ſo that it ſhall 
not ſo much as dare to complain, or make a ſtir. - 
b | South. 
Nvu'MERABLE. adj. [numerabilis, Latin.) 
Capable'to be numbered. 


Nu'MERAL, a. [rumeral, Fr. from nume- 
rus, Lat.] Relating to number; conſiſt. 
ing of number, 


Some who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations | 


of numbers in their diſtiact orders, and the depend- 
ance of ſo long a train of -meral progreſſions, are 
not able all their lifetime regularly to go over any 
made rate ſeries of number s. cke. 
Nu'MERALLY, adv. [from numeral.] Ac- 
cording to number. 
The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain 
no certainty in their courſe; nor are they numera/ly 
fear'd by navigators. Brown, 


ing to a certain number. 
A A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend, becomes a numerary canon. Hue. 


NumMeRa'TION. 2. / [numeration, Fr. au- 


meratio, Latin. 
1. The art of err 3 N 
_ Numeration is but. ſtill the adding of one unite 
more, and giving to the whole a new name or ſign, 
whereby to know it from thoſe before and after. 


; Locke, ' 
2. Number contained. | 


In the legs or organs of progreſſion in animals, we 


may obſerve an equality of length, and parity 1 1 
8 


ration. 2 = Jrotun. 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the notation of numbers, and method of 
reading numbers regularly noted. 


1. He that numbers. 


2. [numeratenr, Fr.] 


That nde which | 


ſerves as the common meaſure. to others. 


NUN 
t. Numeral ; denoting number; pertain. 
ing to numbers, 1 


he numerical characters are helps to the me- 
mory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about 


which the demonſtration is made. Locke, 
2, The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, 
but number, | 
Conte mplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, particu- 
larly in the reſurtection and reparation of the ſame 
numerical body, by a re- union of all the ſcattered 
parts, South, 
NUM AICALLY. adv, [from numerical. 
Wich reſpect to ſameneſs in number. 

I muſt think it improbable, that the ſulphur of 
antimony would be but xmeritally different from 
the diſtilled butter or vil of roſes. Boyle. 

Nu'MrrIsT, . J [from aamerut, Latin] 
One that deals in numbers. 8 

We cannot aſſign a reſpective fatality unto each 
which is concordant unto the doctrine of the nume 
riſts. Brown. 


1. Number; the ſtate of being numerous. 
Of aſſertion if 2vmergfty of aſſertors were a ſut- 
fic.ent demonſtration, we might fit down herein as 
an unqueſtionable truth. Browns. 
2. Harmony ; numerous flow, | 


Nu'MERoOus, adj. ¶ numeroſus, Lat.] 


not few; many. 


Queen Elizabech was not ſo much obſerved for 


having a numerous, as a wiſe council. Bacon. 

| We reach our foes, 
Who now appear ſo numerous and bold, Haller, 
Many of our ſchiſms in the weſt, were never 


heard of by the aumerous chriſtian churches in the 
eaſt of Aſia, SOR Leſtey. 
2. Harmonious ; conſifling of parts rightly 
numbered ; melodious ; Dh 
Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my 1zm'roxvs moan 
. Melt to compaſſion, EB LINE Waller. 
His verſes are ſo numerous, ſo various, and ſo har- 
monious, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly imi- 
tated, has ſurpaſſed him, Dryden. 
Nu'/MEROUSNESS, 7. /; [from numerous, | 
1. The quality of being numerous. 
2, Harmony; muſicalneſs. 5 
That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle ib, the uu. 
merouſucſi of his verſe. There is nothing ſo deli- 
cately turned in all the Roman language. Dryden. 
Nu'MMARY. adj. [from aummus, Latin.] 
Relating to money, 
The money drachma in proceſs of timedecreaſed ; 
but all the while the ponderal drachma. continued 
the ſame, juſt as our ponderal libra remains as it 
was, though the nummary hath much decreaſed. 
f Arbuthnor. 
NuluuvlAR. adj, | rummularins, Latin. ] 
Relating to money, - | Dit, 
Nvu'MSKULL. 2. / [ robably from zumb, 
dull, torpid, infen ble, and ſcull.] ; 
1, A dullard; a dunce; a dolt; a block. 
head. | | 


They have talked like rumftulls,  Arbutbnete 
2. The esd. I eie 
Or toes and fingers, in this caſe, + © 

Of numſtull's ſelt hould take the place. Prior. 
Nv'MSKEULLED. 4d. from, numſtull.] 
Dull; ſtupid ; d Nath,” DI 


Hocus has ſaved that clod-pated, x numfhulled, 
ninnyhammer of yours from ruin, and all his family. 
| Anbot 


©" ſeverer duties of religion, ſecluded in a 


a vow from the converſeof men, 


- - 


64 My ughiers n 
Shall all be prayin Avg not weepi queens, bal / 
A devout nur 


child, and beſtow her whole lile, and utmoſt 1 


| Ny dada. adj, [from anner, Lat. ] N | | 


CY 


Co Dan 


NumrRo'sITyY. 2. / [from numerous, Lat. | 


1. Containing wany; conſiſting of many; 


m 
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Non, . J. A woman dedicated o the 
cloiſter from the world, and debarred by 


ad vowed. to ta 2 2 
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- - The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland might have 

been a nur. | oy rod 
8  Ey*ry ſhepherd was 

To ſee her cloiſter'd like a nun. Swift. 
Nux. 3. /. [parus minor.) A 


* 


| bo Ainſworth. 
Nvu#xncnion. », J. A piece of victuals 
eaten between meals, 
' Laying by their ſwords and trunchions, 
They took their breakfaſts or their nunchions. 
Hudibras. 


Nvu'nciarun, . . [from auncio, Lat.] 


The office of a nuncio. 


NUNCIO, n, /. [Italian from nuncius, 
| Latin, 'q | | 
1. A meſſenger ; one that brings tidings. 


She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Thad in a »uncio of more grave aſpect. Shakſpeare. 
They honoured the nunc lot of the ſpring ; and the 
Rhodians had a folemn ſong to welcome in the 
ſwallow. | Brown, 


2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 


This man was honoured. with the character of 
nuncio to the Venetians, ” Atterbury, 
Nuncura'Tivs. | adj. [mncupatus, Lat. 
Nouncuyra'rtoxry, F mwuncupatif, Fr.] 

1. Publickly or ſolemnly declaratory. 


2. Verbally pronounced, not written. 


Nv'xpinaL. Nadi. [nundinal, Fr. from 
Nux DIN AR. nundine, ? Lat.] Be- 


longing to fairs. Dia. 
Nux N RRV. 2. / [from un.] A houſe of 
nuns; of women under a vow of chaſtity, 


dedicated to the ſeverer duties of religion. 

Þ put your fiſter into a nw7nery, with a ſtrict com- 
mand not to ſee you, for fear you ſhould have wrought 
upon her to have taken the habit. Dryden. 


NU'PTIAL. adj. {nuptidl, Fr. nilptialis, 
Lat.] Pertaining to” marriage; conſti- 
tuting marriage; uſed or done in mar- 
Triage, , | | 


be, © , Confirm that amity | 
Wich =uprial knot, if thou vouchſaſe to grant 
Bona tg England's king. Shakſpeare. 


" Becauſe propagation of families proceede from 
the auplial copulation, I deſired to know of him 


what laus and cuſtoms they had concerning marriage. 


| Bacon. 
| Then all in heat 
They light the zwp7ial torch. 
| _ Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, mult pare 
off whatſoever is amiſs, not eat of this ſacrifice with 
a defiled head, nor come ts this feaſt without a up- 
tal garment. * | 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ring princes court her nxptial bed. Dryd. 
Leet our eternal peace be ſeal'd by this, 
With the firſt ardour of a zwprial kiſs, Dryden. 
Nv'erT1aLs. 2. / Like the Latin without 
ſingular. [zaptie, Lat.] . 
1. Marriage. e 
This is che triumph of the nuptial day, 
My better zwptials, which in ſpite of fate, 
For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryden 
2. It 4 Shakſpeare ſingular, but contraril 
to ule, 8 ä | 
U.ift up your countenance, as *twere the da 
„Of 3 that bia, which 2 ; 
We two have ſworn ſhall come. 
NURSE. ». / [uourrice, FreJ 
1. A woman that has the care of another's 
_. Unnatural curiofity has taught all women, but the 
| beggar, to find out 
- tocommend, _ 
2. A woman that has care of a ſick 
4 Never maſter had,  _ | 
A page ſo kind, fo duteous, Aten, : N 


80 ſeat, ſo nurſe-like, +; + =  Shakſpeare. 
One Mg. vickly, wiel“ in he manner of 


ol 


perſon, 


| | hiv axyſe, or his dry ae, or his cook. Shape %. ; Toift, 
3. One who breeds, educates, or protetts, 4 5. The place or ſtate where any thing is 


en” 


kind of bird, | 


Milton. | 


Taylor. |. 


Winter's Tale. T 


 warſes, which neceſſity only ought | | 
* | Naleigb. 


1 


NUR 
Rome, the zur/e of judgment, 
2 by * noble ſelſ, hath ſent 
general tongue unto us. 
TE We muſt loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe, or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country, Shakſpeare. 


4. An old woman, in contempt. 
| Can tales more ſenſeleſs, ludicrous, ind vain, _ 
By winter-fires old aui ſes entertain? Blackmore, 
5. Tbe ſtate of _ nurſed, | 
Can wedlock know ſo great a curſe, | 
As putting huſbands out to awr/e ? Cleaweland. 


Put into your breeding pond three melters for one 


ſpawner ; but if into a urſe pond or feeding pond 
CE ke de Walton 


contraction from zeuriſh ; nourrir, Fr.] 
1, To bring upa child or any thing young. 
Il was nurſed in ſwaddling cloaths with cares. 
| Wiſdom. 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
And nurs'd his youth along the marſhy ſhore. Dryd. 
2, To bring up a child not one's own. 
Shall I call a nurſe of the Hebrew women, that 
ſhe may nurſe the child? : xodus. 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain, 
Thy daughters ſhall be vurſed at thy fide. Iſalab. 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches 7urfng fathers were. 
| Denham. 
The Niſeans in their dark abode, 
Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the thriving god. Adai/. 
4. To tend the ſick. | 


— 


to ſoften ; to cheriſh, 
And what is ſtrength, but an effect of youth, which 
if time ur/e, how can it ever ceaſe ? Davies. 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven amongft us, and 
by what hands been zars'dup into fo uncontroul'd a 
from nurſe.] 


dominion ? Locke. 
Nulks BR. 2. + | 

Not uſed, 
See where he lies, inherſed in the arms 


1. One that nur 
Of the mott bloody r e of his harms, Shakſpeare, 
2. A promoter; a fomenter, * 


Nu'lxs ER x. 2. / [from nurſe.] 
1. The act or office of nurſin 

- Thov'd her moſt, and thought to 

On her kind aurſery. | 
2, That which 1s the objeR of a nurſe's care. 

She went forth among her fruits and flow'rs, 

To viſit how they proſper'd, bud and bloom 

Her zwrſery : they at her coming ſprung, 

And touch'd by ber fair — 2 gladlier grew. 

1555 . Milton. 

3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 

planted to other ground, * 

Your nurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than the ground is whereunto you re- 
mou them. kind of aurſery f 4 _ 

aper is a kind of zurſery for authors; and 
fink de have made a 'good . here, will here- 


fer my 1 | 


: 


. You ſee before you the ſpeRacle of a Plantagenet, 
who hath been carried from the awrſery io the ſanc- 
tuary, from the ay rp to the direful priſon, from 
the priſon to the hand of the cruel tormentor, and 
| from that hand to the wide wilderneſs; for ſo the 
world hath been to me, ; | 
 Forthwith the devil did appear, 
Not in the ſhape in which he plies. | 
At miſs's elbow when ſhe lies; 
Or ſtands before the nurt ry doom, 5 
To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior. 
"They have publick zwr/eries, where all patents 
are obliged to ſend their inſants to be educated. 


* 


1 


ſpeare, 


5. Topamper; to foment ; to encourage; 


Shakſpeare. | 


after flouriſh under their own names. Addiſon. 
4. Place where young children are nurſed 
and brought up, | 
I' th* ſwathing cloaths, the other from their 
Were ſto? Wy | Sbalſpeare. 


. Bacon. | 


| 


6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies | 
food | 


To NuksE. v. 4. [from the noun, or by |. 


| 


N 


Swift, Nu“ r BROWN. 44%. [17 and bhown,] Brown 


| 


NUT. 


- foſtered or brought vp, from a nurſcry of 
children ; or whence any thing is to be 
removed, from a nurſery of trees. 

This keeping of cows is of itſelf a very idle life, 
and a fit aur ſery for a thief. Spenſer, 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, 

In arriv'd from fruitful Loads. Shakſpeare, 
A luxurious court is the vurſery of diſezſes z it 
breeds them, N encourages, nouriſhes, and entertains 
them. | Eftrange, 
A nurſery erects its head, 

Where queens are form'd and future heroes bred ; 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryd. 

Nu'zsLING. 2. . [from zur/e,] One 
nurſed up; a fondling. | 
Then was ſhe held in ſovereign dignity, 

And made the »ur//ing of nobility. Spenſer, 
I was his zr/ing once, and choice delight, 

His deſtin'd from the womb. . Milton, 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 

Their ſpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 

Indulge their childhood, and the nur /ing . 

Dryden. 

NU RTURE. 2. /. [contrated from zour- 
riture, French.] 

1. F ood 5 diet. | 

For this did th* angel twice deſcend > 
Ordain'd thy aurture holy, as of a plant 


Select and ſacred. 3 : Milton, 
2. Education; inſtitution, Little uſed, 


She ſhould take order for bringing up of wards in 
we nurture, not ſuffer them to come into bad 


ands. Spenſer, 
The thorny point * 


Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility; yet am I inland bred, | 
And know ſome nurture. Shakſpeare, 


To Nuk Tux E. v. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To educate ; to train; to bring up. 


Thou broughteſt it up with wy righteouſneſs, and 
nurturedſ it in thy law, and reformedf it with thy 
judgment. 2 Eſdrat. 


He was xurtured where he had been born in his- 
firſt rudiments, till the years of ten. Motion. 
When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, aurtured 
into impudence, ſhall appear before a church gover- 
nour, ſevetity and, reſolution are that governour's 
virtues. f . South, 
2. To nurture up; to bring by care and 
food to maturity. | 

They ſuppoſe mother earth to be a great animal, 
and to have xurtured up her young offspring with a 
conſcious tenderneſs, » Bentley. 


To Nvu'sTLE. v. a. To fondle; to cheriſn. 


Corrupted from nue. See NuzzLe., 

| . . Ainſwworths 

NUT. 2. / [hnut, Sax, noot, Dutch; noix, 
French. ] | 


1. The fruit of certain trees: it conſiſts of 


a kernel covered by a hard ſhell. If the 
ſhell and kernel are in the centre of a 
pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but 
a ſtone, 
One chanc'd to find a nut- 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 
There ſcatier'd by a ſquirrel ; 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 
Loet Oberon be ne'er ſo, mad, 
I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. - Drayton. 
Nuts are hard of digeſtion, yet poſſeſs ſome good 
- medicinal qualities. Arbuthnot, 
2. A ſmall body with teeth, which correſ- 
"pond with the teeth of wheels. 
This faculty may be more 60nveniently uſed b 
the multiplication of ſeveral wheels, together wit 


| © ans belonging unto each, that are uſed for the roaſt · 


ing of meat, | | . . Wilkins. 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth of 

the wheels and us be never ſo ſmooth, yet if they 

be not oiled, will hardly move. Raz 


wo 
* ” 


like a nut kept long. 


er Nr 


Young elders forth to plays Y a er A Lin vel, whom, myſelf | NUTR1'TI0Us. adj. [from metric, Latin. ] 
the live · long daylight fail, ; » are. $ | Ne f 
oy to os ſpicy nuthrown ale. Milton. It ſeems as eaſy to me, to have the idea of fonce Having ne —_—_ 5 r iming. 
When this nutbrown ſword was out, | empty of body, as to think of the Iyllow of a h , | Thy fl ps : 35 oe ten 5 | 
| With ſtomach huge he laid about. Hudibras. without a kerael, Locke. | Pa eng = wang Ken heres por rain Philips 
Two milk-white kids run friſking by her fide, 2. It is uſed proverbially for any thing of 1he heat val to incubation is on! arte 
For which the nutbrown laſs, Erithacis, littl ] oa athag Y N 
my | ittle value. d the auritiout juice itſelf reſembles the white of 
offer'd ſavoury kiſs Dryden an juic es 
F 22 8 ran 9 8 4. 4 Sax Fane, "Ha ig A fox had me by the back, and a thoufand pound an egg in all its qualities. As bulbnot. 
C 02 0 in =uthrow ale, and din · d on grout. King. to a xu!he/l, I had never got off again. L Efrange. | Nu'TRITIVE. adj. [from nutrio, Latin, ] 
che : Nu“ r TREE. 2. /. ¶ nut and zree.] A tree that | Nouriſhing: 7 I; ali l 
Nu'TCRACKERS. *. hb [ nut 2nd crack, | | Outunin 5 nutrimenta 7 alimenta 0 
An inſtrument uſed to encloſe nuts and bears nuts: commonly a hazel. While the ſecretory; or ſeparating glands, are too 
3 them by preſſu re Of trees you ſhall have the nuitree and ys ws much widened and exteaded, they ſuffer - great 
x 2 eacham, quantity of nutritive juice to paſs through. Blackm. 
He caſt e unn Fe rw 1 8 1 Like beating xuttrees, n Nu'ratruxk. . /. from autrie, Latin. ] 
nance, and became a pair of autcrac bert. en. NuTrICaA TION, . /. [nutricatio, tin.] Th k F Mi N ſed. 
Nu'rcALL. 2. . [mt and gall.] Hard ; e power of nouriſhing. Not uſe 
; er Manner of feeding or being fed. Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome 
excreſcence o an Oar, 3 Beſides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a other meat with it of leis z#:riture. Harvey. 
by — I . = ſecond argument to overthrow this airy 3 To NU“ZZzLE. v. a. {This word, in its ori- * 
01 , . rown . inal a . F 
diſh oak. "Brown. | NUTRIMENT. »n. /. [murimentum, Lat.] 57 lignification, ſeems corrupted from | 1 
Nu'THATCH, ; ; That which" Eed hes : food? zur/le; but when its- original meaning 1 
Nvu'TjoBBER, . . Vicus mar iu. ] 5 3 * 1 »f was forgotten, writers ſuppoſed it to come 1 
Nvu'TPECKER. bird, Ainſworth, „„ i from zozz/e or naſe, and in that ſenſe 1 
Nu rROO Ek. 2. /. nut and hook. ] Has my lord's meat in him, I uled it.] [i 
bs ck te ne EE | © Gi te nou tunes. i 
| | | 3 | at i ived, in en long #0 in corruption, ſcorn | | 
down boughs that the nuts may be 84 ſtrength and zutriment, diffuſed into all the parts of that would ſeek reformation. idney. | | | 
—  thered, ; | the body. South. 2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. | 1 £1 
2, It was anciently, I know not why, a Does not the body thrive and grow, | 8 through an army of lawyers, Ne Il 
name of contempt. 5 1 = mats 1 _ with Ak in hand, at other times e | | 
Nuthook, nut booł, you lie. Shalſpeare. ; a "F ; ike an eel in the mud. Arbuthnot. 1'8 
No'ruto. u. J. ow and mugudt, Fr, The The Feen that feeds the mind ? Swift. Sir Roger ſhook his ears, and #uz2/ed along , well | fl 1 
| . x | NuTR&RIME'NTAL. adj. from zutriment.] | ſatisfied that he was doing a charitabie work. Arburh. | 
kernel of a large fruit notunlike the peach N ga char 
1 Having the qualities of food; alimental. The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 


and ſeparated rom · that and from Its in- By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental, for Drops to the third, who nuzz/es cloſe behind. Pepr. 
veſtient coat, the mace, before it 15 ſent this oil is extracted by animal digeſtion as an emul. | NY MPH. v. / [10w@n; nympha, Lat.] 
over to us; except that the whole fruit is | ſion. | Arbuthnot. | 1, A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or 
ſometimes ſent over in preſerve, by way | NuTx1'TiION. 9 [from nutritio, nutrio, waters. 55 
of ſweetmeat, or as a curiofity, There Lat. nutrition, Fr, | 0 — * a vi wang the thirſty earth 
are two kinds of nutmeg ; the male, fo 'The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſup- ucks from the ſea, to fill her empty veins, 
which is long and cylindrical, but it has | porting ftrength, or increafing growth. From out her wort at laſt dh take a birth, 
2 | : , | And runs a zympb along the graſſy plains, Davies, 
leſs of the fine aromatick flayour than the New parts are added to eur ſubſtance to ſupply our 2, A lady, In poetry. . 


whi ive, continual decayings 3 nor can we give a certain ac- © 
female, which is of the ſhape of an _ count how the aliment is fo-prepared for ria, 1, Tb 1*lolve po mortal dame, 


or by what mechaniſm it is ſo regularly diſtributed. None but thoſe eyes cou'd have o erthrown ; 3 þ 


— — - 


/ e pp — 4 
— ar — 8 = => _ = — 1 = g M. 7 


| The ſecond integument, a dry and floſculous coat, | Glanville, The xymph I dare not, need not name. Waller, 
commonly called mace z the fourth, a kernel in- The obſtruction of the glands of the meſentery is NyY'me H1SN. adj. —4 nymph. | Relating j 
cluded in the ſhell, which lieth under the mace is | 2 great impediment to xutrilioxz for the lymph in | e nymphs ; ladylike. h 

er weder be ; — 8 — — glands is X _—_— 2 N Tending all to xym; * | ns. 

; | | | it mixeth with the blood. Arbuthnot. Ys. [A corruption of xe ii. one is 

Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent, Sandys. 2. That which nouriſhes; nutriment, Lals | act 11 Ob Pr 1 8 ] 1 3 


NulrsnzLL. 2. . ¶ nut and /bell.] 


| roperly. | | Thou findeſt fault, where ys to be found, _ 
1. The hard ſubſtance that encloſes the ker- F id Ike 5 tant on his peculiar ſpot, And buildelt firong Furs ou a mae rand, - 
nel of the nut, | | To draw nutritton, propagate, and rot, Pope. 22 | Spenſers 


- 


0 oy 5 OA F. EI F. 


O Has in Engliſh a long ſound ; as, O that we, who have reſiſted all the deſigns of his | ruption of oxphe, a demon or fairy ;; in 
drone, groan, flone, alone, cloke, broke, | oer would now try to defeat that of his angerl,, | German aff, from which elf: and means 
coal, droll; or ſhort, got, knot ſoot, prong, | . 01 wes hy prefent, e bib eyes = * 5 | properly the ſame with changeling ;_ a 
Tong. It is uſually denoted long by a | Might ſee, and urge, the death which he commands. iſh child left by malevolent a, or | 
Aeryile 4 ſubjoined; as, moan; or by | a „Dod. fairies, in the place of one more witty, i 
nt the end of the ſyllable; as, bone : 2. O is uſed with no great elegance by ü - which they ſteal away.] Ap eee 1 1 
when theſe vowels are not appended, it is | Salpeare for a circle or oval. 1. A changeling; a fooliſh child left by the - 3 
pacrally ſhort, except before /;_as, | -71, e ey 4 g 
droll, ſcroll, and even then ſometimes | Within this wooder. ©, the very das | «Theſe, when. a child haps to be gott. — 
- ſhort; as, l | That did affright che air at Agincourt, $hat/peare, | WÞich after proves an idiot, 4 
7. O is uſed as an integjeclion of wiſhing or | OAF. #. + {This word is variouſly writ. | en Wk priveines f cy, ,,, = 
exclamation, | ten; auf} i, and 201 l m a c . 
# . 4 0 ; | | ö . 3 


e OAK ; 'OAT wy 
Tue fault therein to (mother: 1 He ſastched a good tough onen eudgel, and began All the eth. xites ſaidſ, 
Some fill . braintefs calf, | to brandiſh it. _ . Arbuthnot, I then afcended her adorned bed. a ; Chapman, 
That underſtands things by the half, Y OAkKkzN PIR. 2. /. An apple. | We have conſultations, which inventious (hall be 
- |  Oatenpin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a laſting publiſhed, which not: and take an oath of ſecrecy 


Says that the fairy left this oaf, Der g 
And took away the other. ; +. Drayton. | fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature | 2 =_ concealing of thoſe which we think fit to 
2. Adolt; a blockhead; an idiot. | of the Weſtbury apple, though not in form. 33 Bacon, 


| A dio : | Mortimer. | Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by an 
wy adj. [from oaf. | Stupid ; dull o. tn w, ＋ IA ord probably formed oath 1 5 8 * it: but an cat is an 
. Coltiſh, ,. | by ſome corruption.] Cords untwiſted — 7 — W. who believe th 1 % oy 
* 7 | . . p 4 . p n who believe that he is. WIft, 
Oat - * 1 9 et [from of.] Stupid and reduced to hemp, with waere min- | Oa/THABLE. adj. [from oath. A word 
6 32 Bit was led with pitch, leaks are topped. uſed. ] Capable of having an oath ad. 
OAK. #,/. Lac, æe, Sax. which, ſays Skin- | S hicy wart their datum, wherewith they caulk 3 | 2 8 
ner, to ſhow how eaſy it 15 to play the the ſeams of the ſhips, of old ſeer and weather-beaten | You're not cathebl: 
Tool K under a ſhow of literature and deep 4 _ ropes, when they are over ſpent and grown ſo rotten Altho' I know you'll ſwear 7 
" reſearches, I will, for the diverſion of | 25 they ſerve for no other uſe but to make rotten] Into ſtrong ſhuddersth* immortal gods. Sha#ſpeare, 


42 | „ f ich eve 
my reader, derive from , a houſe; a eee 15 1 OATHBREA'KING. #. J. [oath and breat,] 


the oak being the beſt timber for build- | Some drive old oalumn thro? each ſeam ang rift; Perjury ; the violation of an oath. 
ing. Skizner ſeems to have had Juniun | Their left hand does the caulking-irofi guide His oathbreaking he mended thus, 
1 5 | bie 4 | The rattling mallet with the right they lift. By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. Shak/p, 
in his thoughts, who on this very word | Dryden. | Ox/TMALT. v. J. [oat and malt.] Mal 
bas ſhown his uſual fondneſs for Greek O AR. v. f Cane, Sax. perhaps by Con e eig l | Malt 
etymology, by a derivation more ridicu- l e | 
<6 0 8 t to the common expreſſion of plowing the In Kent they brew with one half oazmalt, and the 
lous than that by which Sinner has r1di- | water, from the fame root with 07, to ether half barleymalt. Mortimer. 
culed bim. Ac or oak, ſays the grave pow: 27e Lat.] A long pole with a Oa'TMEAL. 2. /. [oat and meal.] Flower 
coritick, ſignified among the Saxons, like broad and by which veſſels are driven in | made by grinding oats, 
robur among the Latins, not only an oak the wate e the reſiſtance made by water Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the 
du Fa d „be Il h r, t : rental * ſcab on the head. Arbuthnot, 
t Arengtb, and may be well enoug h thin the veſſel 3 | 
derived, now incommode deduci poteft, from to the oar puſhing on the veliel, _ | Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, ' 


ine | DM | 8 : Th! oars were ſilyver, Of aſhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. - Gay. 
dun, ſtrength ; by takin the three firſt Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made OA TM SAL 5 1 L enki; ] An bs 
letters, and then ſinking the A, as is not | The water which they beat, to follow faſter, | 1 9 05 


43 1 As amorous of their ſtrokes. Sbalſpeare. Ainſworth . 
-* "Uncommon ; que? . ] 3 80 5 ſhip the ar- find gallies ply, Oars. u. /. [acen, Sax. ] A grain, which 
+" confift of a great number of ſmall tender threads. Mas bitt th An Need d. r. 1 Denham, Free. 


but in Scotland ſupports the people. 


Thi embryos, which are produced at remote dif- It is of the graſs leaved tribe; the flowers have 


. . = I my , 
© tances from theſe on the ſame tree, do afterwards In thipphngfics av tits, Gre hi hen 


And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 


become acorns, which are produced in hard ſcaly | Pier ſharp. Keel'd boats to ſtem the fleci did learn, | 22 Petals, and are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle : the 
cups: the leaves are ſinuated. The ſpecies — 2 Or bu. Ae re tid at From cher fit. f . JO” en e er . 
E Foun Mo ears Fn 8 Den. — The oats have eaten the horſes. Sal peare. 
5 . ra e ous Its progreſlive motion may be effected by the help] It is bare mechaniſm eder L than 
Eo 5 1 2 Meare.] of ſeveral oars, which in the outward ends of them the turning of a-wild n, dy the infinuation 
3 He lay along + ſhall be like the fins of a fiſh to contract and dilate. | f the particles of moiſture, 1 7 | rn 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out =; x 1 . + Wilkins. | For your lean cattle fodder them with barley 
ee an End wer hve, Fae Pri TY To wan, v. — (even the _— To row, fra firſt and the ant ftraw laſt, — Mortimer. 
WW . + 989 o tree beateth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oak: | {oats ˙ %s tender was lis horle's allowance of oats and beans, was 
* for belides che acorns, it beareth galls begs, |; OE r 0 thay the 25 required. 42771 Swift. 
- - . oak nuts, which are inflammable, and vet berries, VS | EEE 20" | VA.TTHISTLE. 2. . Coat and : le.] An 
ſticking cloſe to the body of the tree when! ſtalk. | To Oar, v. 4. To impel by rowing. berb. 5 Ainſw. 
. 1 Bacon. His bold head |] OBAMBULA'TION, 2. / [obambulatio,t! 

„ Ihe monarch ah, the patriarch of the trees, -| ?Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 12 301 ** ] * 133 
Shoots rifing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes R IN 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays TS F To th? ſhore. 5 , * Shakſpeare, bout. V Dict. 
8 Supreme in fate; and in three more . OA v. 4d. from bar.] Having the form To Os Do CE, v. 4. Loh duco, Lat.] To draw 

n ryden. | or uſe of ars. Is over as a covering. ans | 
An oak growing fr pou 3 a great pas He 6g 3 The ſwan with arched neck, © No animal exhibits its face in the native colour of 
3 then lopped, is ſtill che ſame oak. x Reg Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows its (kin but man; all others are covered with feathers, 
: A 3 yſtony, and ory 2 ee 7 Hler ſtate with cary feet. ilton, hair, or a cortex” that is ob&duced over the cutis. 
, "5 Hy t6 680 leaves, 6 His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet | | Hales 

Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we F / 


la ſFigoy films, and ſhape his earn feet, Addiſoj#,.| OBDuc'TION, 1. /. [from obductis, obduco, 


1 8 M * 1 1d * | v "YT NEON 2 wth 2 1 — * N 93 * 2 0 1 
"The weeping amber and the balmy'tree, OasT. »./. A kiln, Not in uſe; Lat.] The act of covering, or laying a 


While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 


And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them | cover. , | 
| | 7 | ima to th kiln, to be dried | | : 
nnn tex.) a 04 hs ny to Thy ele een ee 2 = 1. {+ from one.) Pole 
wood of this tree is accounted very good for many * the meal fats. Ts : . AP , 8 
ſorts of tools and utenſils; and affords the moſt durable | Take a blue ſtone thiey make haver or oatcakes 3 „ eee * 
charcoal in the world. Miller. upon, and lay it upon the croſs bars of . | % 7 82 
Fa | 8 1 | w_ | | eacham. = : 7 
o ee een ped Hind 0g ren. adj. [from ] Made of oats; | er Ee, de. 
| 155 8 ing 1 | : By . 4 
© "Another Kind of etereſcence is an exudation of. | —_—— 83 3 OBDU'RATE. ad. [obduratus, Latin.] 


_ \. plants joined with putrefaction, as; in „ 
8. 


| 1 2 | 85 1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in 
1 % ploughniens clocks, Shalſp. | Te PROS OL EY hy" 
; OR OY RY FA * ee Bacon. | OATH, . J Laub, Gothick'; 38, Saxon. | in een 3 
8 Kn. ad; {from '-at,] Made of oak ; | The diſtance between the noun oath, and] That gave ge 8 $997]; aa tc; preg FH 
KEN. rl es Mans crates rd | . % and, That gave thee life, when well he might haye ſlain 
. | ” gathered rom dak. . 2% ee the verb /avear, is very obſervable, as it „ FAS eee * 
1 o nation doth _ England for atem timber | '"" ay ſhow that our oldeſt dialect is formed] Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. Shat/peare, - 
=. r | © Baron, |" rromaifferent Linguages.] Anaffitmation, | © 41) +4; . 
C | Wo "Be from Jove Lam the po-W-̃fr . . iſe corrobotated by the | G24 chould be ſo obdarate as yourlelves, - . . 
PTT . OT C25 | How would fare with your feparied douls 2. 
. Fuad ie white velvet all their troop they led, © atteſtation of the Divine Being. 15 "I Shakſheare, . 
=— - _ With ech an eaten chaplet oh his head,” Dryden. Read over Julia's heart, thy. firit beſt love. Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
| 4 As sales garland to be worn on feſtivals; was the |. For whoſe dear ſake thou then did'ſt tend thy faith | Thou ſtern, odurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſo. 
1 - - ecompenls one who had covered a eiten in battle. | 4207902 thouſand oaths ; and all thole cab . „ 1; > Shakſpearty 
FCC * i ended igto perjury to lore me.  Shakſpeare. To convince the proud what figas avail, © 
5 q C A. lM , F we 55 3 * > = > » af 8 4 | | | + . | 
5 2 0. Wc ; 2 8 2 


OE 


O wonders move th ' obdurare to relent; : 
, hat might more reclaim, 
They harden'd more, by * 8 Milton. 


| Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at leaft | 
My dying prayers, and grant my laſt bes: [ 
* A, | 


2. Hardened; firm 3 ſtubborn ; always with 105 


ſome degree of evil. 
EE the very cuſtom of evil makes the heart ; 
obdurate againſt whatſoever inſtructions to the con- 


trary. Hooker, f 
A pleaſing ſorcery could charm | 

Pain for a white, or anguiſh, and excite 
Frallacious hopey or arm th? obdurate breaſt 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ſteel. 

8 | $1. „ Dior. 

No ſuch thought ever ſtrikes his marble obdurate' 
heart, but it preſently flies off and rebounds from it. 


r - 


It is impoſſible for a man to be thorough paced in | . 


+ Ingratitude, till he has ſhook of all fetters of pity and | 
compaſſion, | « South, 
They joined the moſt oꝶdurate conſonants without 
one intervening vowel, Swift. 
OBvu'rATELY. adv, [from obdurate.}] 
Stubbornly; inflexibly ; impenitently. 
OBDu'RATENESS. 2. . [from obdurate. | 
Stubbornneſs ; inflexibility; impenitence. 
Onpura'TION.' z. J. [from obdurate.] 
Hardneſs of heart; ſtubbornneſs. = | 
What occaſion it had given them to think, to their 
greater obduration in evil, that through a froward and 
wanton defire of innovation, we did conſtrainedly 
thoſe things, for which conſcience was pfetended ? 
AM I | Hooker. 
This barren ſeaſon is always the reward of obſti- 
nate obduration. Hammond. 
OßDp RED. adj. obduratus, Latin.] Hard- 
ened; inflexible ; impenitent. 
- This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood o/dur d, 
. And to rebellious fight rallied their pow'rs | 
Inſenſate. Milton. 
Op r DIENCE. x, ſ. [obedience; Fr. obedientia, 
Lat.] Obſequiouſneſs; ſubmiſſion to au- 
thority ; compliance with command or 
prohibition. | R 
If you violently proceed againſt him, it would 


ſhake in pieces the heart of his obedience, Shakſp. 

| Thy huſband 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands, ; 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Shakſp. | 


| His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 
ol ſin unto death, or of obedience unto righteouſneſs- 
5 W | FR" Romans. 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and. a ſtrange 


1 


1 e 


- obedience to a commiſſion, for men ſo furiouſly } - 


aſſailed, to hold their hands. Bacon. |. 
In yain thou bid'ſt me to forbear, JED 
Obedience were rebellion here. Cowley, 


„ 11 OT m dͤ—A 

But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos d 

On penalty of death. 4 


34 
Milton. 


We muft beg the race and aſſiſtance of God's 


ſpirit to enable vs to forſake our fins, and to walk in 
© obedience to him. © © © Duty of Man. 
The obedience of menisto.imitate the obedience of 
angels, and rational beings on earth, are to live unto 
God, as rational beings in heaven live unto him, 
get OST 50 E957 MES E435 41 


OBEDIENT. adj, Leite, Latin.) Sub. | 


__ miſſive to authority z,, complaint with | 
command or prohibition; obſequious. 
Tuo this end did 1 write, that I might know the 
proof of you, whether: ye be obedient in all things. 
248. N x f 2 Corinthians. 
o this her mother'splot- 5.14) - oe} (> +» 
She, ſeemipgly-obed tee hath 1 | 
Made promiſe, ''4 Shatſpeart. 
* 12 hath'# good influehee upon the people, to 
make them obedient to t, and peaceable 
' one. towards another, 75 Fame . Tillotſon, | 
Ike chief his orders gives; th? 5 
Wich due obſervance, wait the chief's command. 


4 


K 


| OBE'SE. adj. [obeſus, Lat.] Fat; loaden 


| To One'r, v. a, e Fr. obedio, Lat.] 
| 1, To pay ſubmiſſion to; to comply with, 


from reverence to authority. 


i cou cs, breaking their ſta ves. 


'O B E 
obedient,) According to the rule of obe- 
dience. a 
Faith is ſuch as God will accept of, when it affords 


; *fiducial reliance on the promiſes, and obediential | 
fſubmiſſion to the command. Hammond. 
Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a 
fiduciary aſſent to whatever the olpel, has revealed, 
and an obediential ſubmiſſion to the commands, 
| 8 Wake's Preparation, for Death. 
OBE'p1ENTLY, adv, [from obedient.) With 
obedience, Vs ANT Pg 
We ſhould behave ourſelves reverently and obed!- 


charitably towards men. Tillagſan. 
OBE“ISAN OE. 2. .. [obeiſance, French. This 
Word is formed by corruption from obai- | 
Jance, an act of reyerence.] A bow; a 
courteſy ; an act of reverence made by 
inclination of the body or knee. 
Bartholomew my page, 
Ses dreſFin all ſuits like a lady; $1 
Then call him madam, do him all ebeiſance. Shak. 
Bathſheba bowed and did obi/ance unto the king. 
e Diu TEETH 1 Kings. 
The lords and ladies paid N 
Their homage, with a low o&4iſance made; 
And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred ſhade. Dryd. 
OB'ELISK. z. /. [obeliſcus, wry 
1, A magnificent high piece of ſolid mar- 
ble, or other fine ſtone, having uſually 
four faces, and leſſening upwards by de- 
grees, till it ends in a point like a pyra- 
mak. . Harris. 
Between the ſtatues be were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphicks grac'd. 
Pope. 


o 
4 


book, in the form of a dagger [ 
He publiſhed the tranſlation ol the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by 
aſteriſks what was defective, and by obe/i/ts what | 
redundant. 9 b rew. 


OBrquiTa'TION, . J. [from obequito, 
Lat.,] The act of riding about. 

OBEeRRA'T1ON, 2. / from oberro, Latin, ]- 
The act of wandering about. 


with fleſh, 11 
OBu'ss Ness, T2. , [from obeſe.] Morbid 
Ope'siTY, J fatneſs; incumbrance of 


On theſe many diſeaſes depend ; as on the ſtrait- 
neſs of the cheſt, a phthiſis; on the 8 of the 
veins, an atrophy; on their ſmallneſs, obe/ity, Grew. 


The will of Heav'n 0 | 
Be done in · this and all things ! 1 obey. Shakſpeare, 
I am aſham'd, that women are fo ſimple | 
To ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, = 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. Shak. 
Let not ſin reign in your mortal body, that ye 
++ ſhould obey it in the luſts thereof. Romans. | 
The ancient Britons yet a ſcepter'd king obeyed, 
| 7 Drayton. 


« (9 


- Before his voice ? | Milton, | 


He ſha N 


extend his propagated ſway 


Beyond theſolar year, without the 8 | 
E 


2. It had formerly ſometimes 10 before t 


oned as one of Milton's latiniſms; but it 
is frequent in old writers; when we bor 
fyntax, obeir an bi. | | 
Hie commanded the trumpets to ſound ; to which 
the two brave knights obeying, they ae their. 


ICS; 


flit park, obeying io her mind, 


ET, , A ? f ” n i * in TI 7 14 2 7 Pope. 
Obi TiAL. ach. [obecientich, I, from | 
f | * 


- 


ently towards the Divine Majeſty, and juſtly and | 


1 


| | ope 
2. A mark of cenſure in the —_— of a | 
fo 


N 


| To Oni r. v. a. [ obje@er, Fr. 


Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt cbey, | 


* hs and India ſhall his pow'r obe, 
f | 


+ perſon obeyed, which Addiſon has menti- || 


l 
1 


rowed ; the French word we borrowed the | 


eo: | 


jiect of the verb, 


' OBJ 


| His fervants ye are, 79 whom ye ech. Nomen. 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
Ia which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Vet zo their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. 
3 . : Milton, 
O'BJECT. 2. J. Lobes, Fr. obſectum, Lat.] 
1. That about which any power or faculty 
is employed. — 
TOE! Pardon 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth 8 
So great an objef. , _ ks Shakſpeare, 
They are her fartheſt reaching inſtrument, 
Yet they no beams unto their cet ſend ; 
But all the rays are from their ect ſent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Daviet. 
The object of true faith is, either God himſelf, or 
the word of God: God who is believed in, and the 
. word of God as the rule of faith, or matter to he bee 
lieved. | | Hammond, 
The act of faith is applicated to the ect accord= 
irg to the nature of it; to what is already paſt, as 
paſt ; to what is to come, as ſtill to come; to that 
which is preſent, as it is ſtill preſent, ©» Pearſox. 
Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper 
objes of our zeal, which, in others, are the unqueſ- 
tionable ſubjects of our praites, Sj᷑ßratt. 
Truth is the ohect of our underſtanding, as good is 
of the will. f i den. 
As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, fo let your own 
ſaul be the oe of your daily care and . 
: . LAT 
2, Something preſented to the ſenſes to 
raiſe any affection or emotion in the 
mind, | 
Dithonour. not your eye | 1 
By throwing it on any other objef. Shakſpeare, 
Why elſe this double o4je& in our ſight, | 
Of flight purſu'd in the air. and o'er the ground. 
| Milton, 
This paſſenger felt ſome degree of concern, at the 
ſight of A moving an 04e&, and therefore withdrew. 
Ces Atterbury, 
3. [In grammar. ] Any thing influenced by 
ſomewhat elſe. _ x | 
The accuſative after a verb tranſitive, or a ſentence 
in room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the o- 
, Clarke. 
O'BjeECTGLASS, 2. /. Glaſs of an optical 
inſtrument remoteſt from the eye, 
An ebje&glaſs of a teleſcope I once mended, by 
grinding it on pitch with puity, and leaning eaſily on 
it in the grinding, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch it. 
« Newton, 
objicio, 
lien & 2% NP 
To oppoſe; to preſent in oppoſition, 
Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will ſhew 
more ſo as that they be obje& to view at * 
* ; | ' acrens 


Pallas to their eyes ' 
The miſt obje&eg, and condens'& the ſkies. Pope. 
2. To propoſe as a charge criminal, or a 
reaſon adverſe ; with t or againſt, 
Were it not ſome kind of blemiſh to be like onto 
infidels and heathens, it would not ſouſyally be ob- 
Jjected; men would not think it any ad vantage in the 
cauſe of religion to be able therewith juſtly to charge 
their adverſaries. ' - - 88 Hooker. 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to o&jeFF any crime againſt ſuch as are to be 
ordered, | CRETE” Whitgift. 
Men in all deliberations find eaſe to be ot the 
negative ſide, and affect a credit to obſec and fore- 
tel difficulties ; for when propoſitions are deni 
there is an end of them; but rf they be allowed, it 


is the bane of buſinefſs. Bacon. 
The old truth was, objet ingratitude, and ye ohject᷑ 


all crimes: and is it not as old a truth, is it not a 


higher truth, ect rebellion, and ye odjeft all erimes. 


This the adverſaries of faith have too much — 

to ohñect againſt too many of its profeſſors ; but 

again the taith itſelf nothing at all. Spram. 

It way olyefted again a late painter, that he 
drew many graceul pictures, but te 


>. 


Forth ladudket'quitkly, as the did delire, Spenfer. like 


as & 1 1 1 8 * ” Y 
7 \ ein {+ 43 444 4'o - 1 * 1 - 


£ 


requireth a new work ; which falſe point of wiſdom 


w of them. were 
Alen. 
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| 3 centre, though not enn 


. | | 
1. The act of preſenting any thing in oppo- | 
ſition. | | 
2. Criminal charge, 
| Speak on, fir, | 
I dare your worſt objectians. ' Sbakſpeare. | 


1. Belonging to the object; contained in | 
x onging object; contai Ws 1. The binding power of any oath, vow, 


bes iato object ive and ſubjective. Obyjefive certainty is 


2. In che ſtate of an object. 


muſt have come from the laws of mechaniſ 


| | e reprehenſion. 


r 
5 Others obje# the poverty of the nation, and diffi- / 
eulties in furniſhing greater ſupplies, 25 06 ER 
wn . -.. Addiſon's State of the War, 
There was but this fingle fault that Eraſmus, | 
though an enemy, could % t to him. Atterbury. 


Os js crIOR. . /. [objefion, Fr. hel, | 


3. Adverſe argument. | 
There is ever between all eſtates a ſecret war, I 
know well this ſpeech is the obyjefion and not the 
decifion ; and that it is after refuted. Bacon. 
Whoſoever makes ſuch objectiont againſt an hypo- 
theſis, hath a right to be heard, let his temper and 
| genivs be what it will. urnel. 
Fault found. | 
1 have ſhewn your verſes to ſome, who have made 
- that objefion to them. Walſh's Letter. 
OBJECTIVE. adj. Lobi, Fr. objeftus, 
La | | | 


te] 


4 


| 


the objeR, ; 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſhed | 


when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf ; and 
ſubjeRive, when we are certain of the truth of it, | 
The one is in things, the other in out minds. 
. | g Watts, 
2. Made an object; propoſed as an object; 
_ reſiding in objects. I 
It this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill affords new 
matter for our diſcovery, when ſhould we be able to 
ſearch out the vaſt treaſuries of alect ive knowledge 
chat lies within the compaſs of the univerſe. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
O'nzect1veLy. adv. | from objective. 
1. In manner of an object. i 
This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, 
ſuch as it is at any time objectively in the mind, it 
is annexed, and without variation determined to an 
articulate ſound, which is to be ſteadily the fign of 
that ſame object of the mind. Locke. 


The baſiliſk ſhould be deſtroyed, in regard he firſt | 
receiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomoks | 
, emiflion, which objef#ively move his _ 


| | rown, 
O's1zcrIvenss. 2. . [from objective. 
The ſtate of being an object. | 
Is there ſuch a motion or out, e of external 
bodies, whieh produce th light > The faculty of light 
is fitted to receive that impreſſion or objetiveneſs, 
and that ot iſecti vengſi fitted to that T 
N tl Origin of Mankind. 


o ren,: , [from 7s. ] One who 
2 objections; one who raiſes difficul. 


. | 
But theſe oe muſt the cauſe upbraid | 
That has 2 7nd man immortal made. | 
1 | 5 Blackmore. 

Let the objeFovs confider, that theſe irregularities 
iſm. g 
Po RP Nen. 
Ori r. [a corruption of oh, or obsuit.] 


Funeral obſequies. 


l $I Ms. | 
Fo OBJU'RGATE. v. a. {o6jargo, Latin. 


© chide; to reprove. 7 
Os june A“ T10 N. x. /. [ objargatio, Latin. 


there be no true liberty, but all things come to 
by inevitable neceffity, then what are all inter- 


rogations and o&jurgations, and ns and 
— > "ck > £7 Bonba/). 
OnJv'zcaToORY, adj. [objurgatorizs, Lat.] 
X nſory; culpatory ; chiding. 
OnLa're, adj. foblatar, Lat.] Flaucd at | 
the poles. Uſed of a ſpherond. | 

| tation bodies om this globe will preſs 


— 


0 


| 
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| 3. Favour by which one is bound to gra- 


Y nn | 


con of the ae ſpheroidical figure of che earth, 
ariſing from its diurnal rotation about its axis. 
Cheyney's Philoſophical Principles, 
On1.a'rion. 2. /. {oblation, Fr. obletur, 
Lat.] An offering; a facrifice; any thing 
offered as an act of worſhip or reverence. | 
She looked upon the picture before her, and 
' rraight fighed, and ſtraight tears followed, as if the | 
idol of duty ought tobe honoured with ſuch ES 
f 8 N taney. ' 
Many conceive in the oblation of Jeptha's daugh- 
ter, not à natural but à civil kind of death, and a | 
ſeparation from the world. Brown, 
The will gives worth to the ob/atlon, as to God's | 
acceptance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon the ſame level 
with the richeſt, South 


The kind o#/arion of a falling tear. Dryden. j 
Behold the coward, and the brave, Ie 3 
All make eb/ations at this ſhrine. i: Swift, 


OBLtcTa'TION. 2. . [obleFatio, Latin. ] 
Delight; pleaſure. 

To O'BLIGATE. v. 3. [obligo, Lat.] To 
bind by contract or duty. ; 
OBLIGA'TION, z. ', 1 from obligo, 

Lat. obligation, Fr.] 


8 


* 


duty; contract. 
Your father loſt a father 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial % gati on, for fome term, 
Todo obſequious ſorrow. Shakſpeave. 
There was no means for him as a chriſtian, to 
ſatisfy all ob/iga/icrs both to God and man, but to 
offer himſelf tor a mediator ef an accord and peace. 
| f Bacon. 
Nothing can be more #eaſonable than that ſuch 
creatures ſhould be under the o6/igation of accepting 
| ſuch evidence; as in itſelf is ſufficient for their eon- 
vidion, + Wilkins. 
The better to ſatisfy this ob/igation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have o arms. Dryden, 
No ties can bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, 
Where either's forc'd, all obligation dies. Granv. 
2. An act which binds any man to ſome 
rformance, | 
The heir of an obliged perſon is not bound to make 
reſtitution, if the obligation paſſed only by a perſonal 
act; but if it paſſed from his perſon to his eſtate, 
then the eſtate paſſes with all its burthen. 
| | Taylor, 


ad 


| 


titude. 3 . 
| Where is the obligation of any man's making me 
a preſent of what he does not care for himſelf? 
-4 | L'Eftrange. 
So quick a ſenſe did the Ifraclites entertain of the 
merits of Gideon, and the ob/igation he had laid up- 
on them, that they tender him the regal and heredi- 
tary government of that peo South. | 
O'BL1GATORY. 4 [obligatoire, Fr. from 
obligate.) Impoſing an obligation; bind- 
ing; coercive: with 76 or on. „ 
And concerning the lawfulneſs, not only = | 
ſively, but whether it be not chligatory to e 
princes and ſtates. ö E Bacon. 
As long as che law is 66/igatory, fo long our obe- 
dience is due. Taylor. 
A people long uſed to hardſhips, look upon thetn- 
ſelves as creatures at mercy, and that all impoſitions 
laid on by a ſtronger hand, are legal and - 
. | 2 
If this patent is 06/igatory on them, it is contrary 
to acts of parliament, and e void. Swift. 
To OBLT 
1. To bind; to impoſe obligation; to com- 
pel to ſomething. 
All theſe have moved me, and ſome of them 
_ obliged me to commend theſe my Jabours. to your 
grace's patronage. Mie. 
The church hath been thought fit to be called 
catholick, in reference to the univerſal obedience 
which it preſeribẽ ch 3 both in regard to the perſons, - 
_ obliging men of all conditions, and incelation to the 


. precepts, requiring the | ice of all the evan- 
8 n OTIS 


| 


riſtian } 


GE. v. 4. [obliger, Fr, oblige, | 


OB L. 


. Religion 06/iges mew to the practice of 
virtues which .conduce to the — of _ 
health. Tilluſon, 

The law muſt obige in all precepts, or in none 
If it colige in all, all are to be obeyed; if it oblige 
in none, it has no longer the authority of a law. 


| . , 12 . P Rage i 
2. To indebt; to lay obligations of grati. 
_ tude, | 
He that depends upon another, muſt 


Oblige his honour with a boundleſs truſt, 
Since love 06/iges not, I trom this hour 

Aſſume the right of mau's deſpotic power. Dey den, 
Vain wretched creature, how art thou milled, 

To think thy wit theſe godlike nouous bred ! 

Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt from; heav'n, aud of a nobler kind: 

Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy bght, 

And reaſon ſaw not, . till faith ſprung the light, 

Thus man by his own ſtrength to heaven would 


ſoar, | 
And would not be obliged to God fot 7 2 
| VEE ryden, 

When intereſt calls off all her ſneaking e 
When all th“ % g d deſert, and all the vain, 

She waits or to the ſcaffold ar the cell. Pope, 

To thole hills we are obliged for all our metals, 
and to them for all the convenicucies and comtorts 

of life, by Bentley. 
3. To pleaſe; to gratify, 

A great man gets more by e8/iging his inferiour, 
than by diſdaiving him; as a man has a greater 
advantage by ſowing and drefling his ground, than 
he can have by trampling upon it, South, 

Some natures are ſo ſour and (o ungrateful, that 
r e never to be obliged. L' Eftrange, 

py the people, who preſerve their honour, 
By the fame duties that olige their prince! 

3 f Aadiſon. 
OTO NE. x. / [from ob lige.] The perſon 
bound by a legal and written contract. 
OBLIGEeMENT. 2. / [obligement, French.] 
Obligation. ' 
I will not refiſt, whatever it is, either of divine or 
human eb/igemer!, that you lay upon me. Milion. 

Let this fair prince is but ove minute ſtay 
A look from her will your obligements pay. 

| | 6 Dryden, 
OBL1'6er, z. /, He who binds by con- 
tract. | 
OBL1'cins, part, adj. [obligeant, Fr. from 
oblige.) Civil; complaiſant; reſpectful ; 


Willey 6 


* . 


ens. | 
othing could be more ob/iging and reſpectful 
than the lion's letter was, in appearance ; but there 
was death in the true intent.  L£'Hftrange. 
Moyſeigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and is 
very odliging to a ſtranger who deſires the fight of 
them. (29 | Addiſon, 

| Obliging creatures } make me fee 
All that diſgrac'd my betters, met in me. Pope. 
So obliging that he ne er oblig'd. - Pope. 
OnL1'cincLY. adv. [| from obliging, ] 

. Civilly ; complaiſantly. | 

Eugeaius informs me very ebligingly, that he 
never thought he ſhould have diliked 1 pallage in 


m r. | | Addiſon, 
A es ber taſte each nauſeous draught, _ 

And fo bliginggy am caught z 

] bleſs the frem whence they came, 

Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. Swift, 


OBnri'cinengss, 1. /« rom obliving, 
1. Obligation; force. py S J 
They look into them not to weigh the obliging- 


n 
Ont1qua'tion. 1. J. [obliguatio, from 
oblique, Lat.] . == ſtraight- 
- neſs or perpendicularity ; obliquity, 
The change made dy the ien of the 
is teat in col of the — in U thin ſubſtane 


* N, eEwton. 


Ces. 0 * | 
OFLPQUE, af Ha- French bhp 


% 


o L 


+; Not direft; not perpendicular ; not | 
l. 


One by his view 


When eb/igue Saturn ſat in the houſe of th? agonies, 


| | Spenſer, 
If found be topped ky eng „it cometh 
About on the other fide in an ue line. Bacon. 
May they not pity us, condemn'd to bear 
The various heav'n of an obli wer om | 
While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return, 
They feel twelve hours that ſhade, 9 Soy | 
burn. N rior, 
Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus'd which ſhone, | 
That fatal day the mighty work was. done, | 
With rays blique upon the gallic ſun: Prior. 
Te has a direction oblique to that of the 1 
tis: . : e k. 
ſorm a general character ſrom the obſer- 
vation of particular errors, taken in theis own ob/igue 
or imperfe& views; which is as unjuſt, as to make 
a judgment of the beauty of a ,t, body, from the 
ſhade it caſt in ſuch and ſuch a poſition. Broome, 
2. Not direct; indirect; by a fide glance, 
Has he given the lie 
In circle, or o8/igue, or ſemicircle, 2/40 
Or direct parallel; you muſt challenge him. 
| 4 Shakfpeare, 
3. In grammar.] Any caſe in nouns ex- 
cept the nominative. 
OnBL1quer x. adv. [from ob/ique.] 
1. Not directly; not perpendicularly. 
Of meridian Ne it moth ot ee 
ees, ſo that it plays but obliguely upon us, and as 
l — the — of January. 


| Brown. 

Declining from the noon of day, 
The ſun o4/iquely ſhoots his burning ray. Pope. 
2: Not in the immediate or direct meaning. 
They haply might admit the truths obliquely 
levelled, which baſhfulneſs perſuadeth not to * 4 


for. ell, 
His diſcourſe tends ob/iguely to the detractin 


from 


others, or the extoiling of himſelf. Addiſon. 
OBLYquensss. 12. / [obliguite, Fr. from 
OBLi/quirty. obligue | 


1. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; de- 
viation from paralleliſm or perpendicu- 
larity. | 
Which elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities. Milton. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

There. is in rectitude, beauty; as contrariwiſe in 
ebliquity, deformity. coker, 
Ws Rhodophill, - cut out for government and 


high. affairs, and balancing all matters in the ſcale of | 


dis high underſtanding, hath rectißed all ob/i 9 


For a rational creature to conform himſelf to the 
will of God in all things, carries in it a rational rec- 
titude or goodneſs; and to diſobey or oppoſe his will 
in any thing, imports a moral eb/iguity, South, | 

To OBLYTERATE, v. 4. [ob/itero, ob and 
1. To efface any thing written, 
2. To wear out; to deſtroy; to efface. 
Wars and deſolations e&/iterate many ancient mo- 
numents. N Hale . 


ö 
| 
| 


Let men conſider themſelves” as in that unhappy |- 


contract, which has rendered them part of the Gevit's / 
poſſeſſion, and contrive how they may «8/irzrate that 
reproach, and diſentangle their 1 fouls. 

| 1 ; ecay of Piety. 
Theſe fimple ideas, the underſtanding can no 
more refuſe to have, or alter, or blot them out, than 

a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the images, 
which the objects ſet before it produce, Locke, | 
OztiTzRA'TION. 2 J. [obliteratio, Latin.] 

Eſfacement; extinction. Eg 


Conſidering the caſualties of wars, tranſmigra- | 


none eſpecially that of the genera] flood, there 
might probably be an eren of all * | 
numents of antiquity that ages precedent at ſome 
ume have ielded 15 Hale. 


* a 


Mought deem bim born with il1-diſpor'd ſkies, | 


Oniirion. 1. 7 leblvu, Latin. ] oF 
4 7 n 


ee | 


 OBN 
Water drops have worn the ſtoaes of T 
And hlind of livien ſwallow'd cities ups hs 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakſpeare. 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard many things of worthy 
memory, which now ſhall die in u, and thou 
return unexperienced to thy grave. Shakſpeare. 
Knowledge is made by ,in, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muſt for- 
get and part with much we know. rotor. 
Can they imaęine, that God has therefore forgot 
their fins, becauſe they are not willing to remem- 
ber them ? Or will they meaſure his pardon by their 
own oblivion, South. 
Among our crimes oblivion may be ſet; 
But 'tis our king's perfection to forget. Dryden. 
2. Amneſty ; general pardon of crimes in 
By the act of oblivion, all offences againſt the 
| crown, and all particular treſpafſes between ſubject 
and ſubject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 
extinguiſhed, Davies. 
OBL1'viovs.adj.[ oblivious, Lat.] Cauſing 
forgetfulneſs. | 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom. Shakſpeare. 
The Britiſh ſouls 
Exult to ſee the crowding ghoſts deſcend 
Unnumber'd ; well aveng'u, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th* ob/iious lake. Philips. 
Oh born to ſee what none can ſee awake! 
| Behold the wonders of th! cb/ivious lake. Pope. 
OBLOYNG. adj. eblong, Fr. oblangus, Lat.] 
Longer than broad; the ſame with a 


reQangle parallelogram, whoſe fides are 


unequal, | | Harris, 
The beſt figure of a garden I efteem an oblong 
upon a deſcent. Temple's Miſcellanies. 


Every particle, ſuppoſing them globular or not 
very oblong, would be above nine million times their 


own length from any other particle. Bentley. 
OnLo'NnGLY. adv. [from oblong.] In an ob. 
long form. l 


| 


The ſurſace of the temperate climates is larger 


than it would have been, had the globe of our 
earth or of the planets, been either ſpherical, or 06- 
gly ſpheroidical. Cheyne. 


OBLo'ncness. ». . [from oblong.] The 
ſtate of being oblong. 

O'sLoqQuy. x. / 367 32004 Latin, ] 

1. Cenſorious 
reproach. 


ſpeech; blame; flander; 


eaſonable moderation hath freed us from being 


deſervedly ſubject unto that bitter kind of ob/oguy, 
whereby as the church of Rome doth, under the 
colour of love towards thoſe things which be harm- 
leſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful corruptions ; 
ſo we perad venture might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thoſe things that are cor- 


rupt, we are on the other fide as extreme, even | 


againſt moſt harmleſs'ordinances, © Hooker. 
Here new aſperſions, with new ob/ogutes, 
Are laid on old deferts. Daniels Civil War, 
Canſt thou with impious obloguy condemn, 
The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn ? 
Shall ? YL Xs wes. 
names, that made your city the glory of the 
earth, be mentioned with o/oguy and detraQtion ? 
| - Addiſon. 
Every age might perhaps produce one or two true 
geniuſſes, ift 


hey were not ſunk under the cenſure and 


obloquy of plodding, ſervile, imitating pedants. 
' | | ; Swift. 
2. Cauſe of reproach; diſgrace, Not 
proper. : | 
My chaftity's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down'from many anceſtors ; - 
Which were the greateſt e4/0quy i' th? world 
In me toloſe, | Shakſpeare. 
OBMuTE'sCENCE. 2. / [from obmute/co, 


Lat. ] Loſs of ſpeech. 3 
A vehement fear often produceth e&muteſcence, 
| ; 22 2 Br WH, 
OBNO'XIOUS, adj. {[obnoxins, Latin, ] 


4 | 


i 


| 


ES — 


OBS 
1 propeund a character uf juſtice in a middle 
form, between the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philo- 
ſophers, and the writings of lawyers, which are tied 
and obnoxioxs to their particular laws. Bacon. 
2. Liable to puniſhment. 
All are obzoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Hefter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſceptre. . 
We know ourſelves e&noxious to God's ſevere 
Juſtice, and that he is a God of mercy and hateth 
fin; and that we might not have the lealt ſuſpicion 
of his unwillingneſs to forgive, he hath ſent his only 
begotten ſon into the world, by his diſmal ſufferings 
and curſed death, to expiate our offences. Calamy. 
Thy name, O Varus, if the kindred pow'rs 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow'rs, 
Obnoxicus by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, 
The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhime 
Shall raiſe aloft, _ Dryden, 
3. Reprehenſible; not of ſound reputation. 
Conceiving it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for primi- 
tive truth in the primitive writers, and not to ſuffer 
his underſtanding to be prepoſſeſt by the contrived 
and intereſted ſchemes of modern, and withal ob- 
eoxious authors. Y 
4. Liable; expoſed. 
Long hoſtility had made their friendſhip weak in 
itſelf, aud more 0broxious to jealouſies and diſtruſts. 
Hayward, 
But what will not ambition and revenge 
Deſcend to? who aſpires, muſt down as low 
As high he ſoar'd ; obnoxious firſt or laſt, 


ky 


Fo baleſt things. Milton. 
Beaſts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the graſſy floor. Dryden. 


They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 
ſenceleſs, and obnoxious to every ſtorm. Davenant, 
OBno'xiousLY. adv. [from obnoxions.] 
In a ſtate of ſubjection; in the ſtate of 
one liable to puniſhment, 
OBno'x10usNess. 2. / [from obnoxions.] 
Subjection; liableneſs to puniſhment. 
To OBnu'B1LaTE, v. . [obnubilo, Lat.] 
To cloud; to obſcure. | 


O'noLs. 2. J. [obolus, Lat.] In pharmacy, 


twelve grains. linſworth, 
OBre'eT1ON, 2. /. [obreptio, Lat.] The 
act of creeping on with ſecrecy or by 
ſurpriſe. 
To OBro'GATE. v. a. [obrogo, Lat.] To 
proclaim a contrary law for the diſſolu- 
tion of the former. h Dick. 


OBSCE'NE. adj. [ob/cene, Fr. obſcœnus, 


Latin,] 
1, Immodeſt ; not agreeable to chaſtity of 
mind; caufing lewd ideas. 
Chemos th' ob/cene dread of Moab's ſons, Milt. 


Words that were once chaſte, by frequent uſe 
grow ob/cene and uncleanly, _ Watts. 
2, Offenſive; diſguſting. 9 8 
A girdle foul with greaſe binds his obſcene attire. 


Dr 

Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe 3 

Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, 
| And of the fight odſcene ſo lately view'd, Dryd, 
3. Inauſpicious; ill.omened, © 
Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 
The groaning ghoſts, and birds ob/cene _ fight. 
| | ryaen, 
It is the ſun's fate like your's,. to be di — 
to owls and obſcene animals, who cane bu his 
luitre. Pope's Letters. 
OBscz'/nzLY. adv. [from ob/cene.] In an 

impure and unchaſte manner. 

OBscx'NENEss. T2. [ob/cenite, French, 
OBsce/nity, f from odſcene. | Impu- 
rity of thought or language; unchaſtity; 
lewdneſs, | 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts plainly, that W no 
lace in wit. 5 Dryden. 
Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſeve- 
rity, and free from any note of infamy or cee 
neſs, © | Dryden, 
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*-* © Thobartwickedly devolt}”"7 
, |Onoev'nuunes. * 
i Lebſeuritar, Latin coeds upport 
» 
] | ſ ed thy * een, 


. thri 
To waſh th obſeenttie by tron of dupe” w 
of night Dryden Opscv/zir 
: FE — vile obſcenity IS "208 © Daehn . obſcurilt, French. 
1 l gw to move your mind. Pope. Lol a day of me of lig i ght, Nin a | Te "Io Shak/peare, it ſee to fi wift, 
1. The act of dark: EA ; { 0b/euratio, Latin. 2 ene 054 4 gg | ih, 1 |, N x00 ſuch as the te . php : "a 
*. A ſtate f, n + 5 5 * 2 uld Cynthia quit thee, Venus, RIG LS ': Your father loſt a father ; o Tequite, 
| 1 oY ing dark ned. N 1 _ not form one thought dark as mine h ſtar, 4 In father his; and the ſurvivor bo 54 a 
| 4s wn hs ly thc rt | "Op ml e Es Se, e I 
0 eruption of a fiery aa. Y ore the 2. Unnoticed ſt © no more day. Do bare. 0 Aue H. 
on j untain. a Burnet. ate; priyac L | * BSE“ VrobsTr. dv, anmtlet, 
1 Deck [ob/cur, Fr. obſenrus, Lat. ] "Bur 1 7 jently ; with e 1 
. Dark; 3 gloomy; hi „ like the ſun, muſt chvet All Roman k: They vie, 204 with ompliance. | 
dering ght. | | 4 55 Dark 254. At e — giv e Who 
9 b. . - 7 
ty curſeth his facher or mother Kid lame! | _—_— of meaning. F e $04.54 eee 4 N ay ory 
| Halle pou i ee emo that 2. , that nents po rely and e opinion, a 
| 2 dark be. , ith wand'ring feet y the dare li ht of erg ate divers things knowable | ' n 1 Mm reſignation, . = 
* And thro! the ply Ve fur fin abyls, . 2 8 | to be ſatisfathocily foes nr Tey rea yet axe ſo uneaſy | bool ae, it Aignifies, with Wm 
His uncouth ſcure find out © tellects, that let them be 8 imperſect in- RD; up reverence for the dead a 
+. Liringin ie dark . r | nin eee nc | 
| e Zſeure bird clamour'd che ler- ling vight. FTF rhat this part of ſacred ſe Boyle an Colours. Opse' 9910 bart 15 Lancaſter, Rich, jm, 
3. Not eafil ö ripture had difculties - Obed . 2. ſe {from ob/equinrs,) 
cult eaſily a abſtruſe; diff 1 ee * They app ly complizice 5 
33 hat hes beyo g Loc te. pl themſelves both to hi 
I nd our tive idea toward humour, with all is intereſt 
thoſe 5 fome of the mot obſcure oalliges 440 22 lies in obſcurity, 11 55 this 9 eemp ct; 40 >. the fureſt a the, or agery and, af/e 2 
this . — . to be underſtood, and | not — S914 idea, wherein 1 Know” | — 0 Ae way to advance a 
4 himſelf. er wherein he eg i bY finite egpanzey. all I would, it being too large for a alte RVAB L z. adj. from bees 1 
ot noted; not obſervable. | Ops2cra'r1ON, 1. FP 3 Ele. emarkable; eminent; ; ſuch Spy, 
ts ſays, that h 1 | /ecro, La e /erratio, from 9b- ſerve noti un Fey de- 
3 yy Nee perſon; one, 1, ws . 0 JIntreaty; ſupplication / | They do 15 
sCu/rE b. 4 N Atterbury, . 1 m i MY & were comprehended. vader ff fac | monies. 7 their dead with permeable cere 
75 e [obſenrs, Latin. iel from ghe old, vm of g ray} Theſe proprjeties affix Abbe. 
| They are 7; make dark, O'ssxgy Stilling feet. | derations deduced fro ed unto bodies from con- 
all couched in a pit hard by . N notice 71. obhſeg wies, Fr. In 5 Ble points of the, ſp Hoop "ava, eſt, or thoſe oe. va- 
r this E be not ancient] ſuch foundations. hp Pig Bon ory 3 from 
y | ©*Ttook a juſt account of eve * o Buown. 
45 ry. obſer wable cireum- 


oa 
k, with otzſeured light ; which at the very inſtant 


of Falſtaff 's. and | 2 iſtaken fo Xequie fi 
our mee . gue - 
ting, they will at once Ff „ £ equie, Lat, this ance of 


e earth, ſtone,” metal, or other matter 
9 


2p ala che düb der b Shak/peare. | word, . however 
” : Andthe wide wh ale F the wa | from ob/equium ] Is #P parently ones; 3 oe ſurface 22 down to the. bott f 
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OBS 
1. Attentive; diligent; watchful. 
l Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to follow 
and imitate others, were obſervant ſpeQators of 
© thoſe maſters they admired. Ratcigh, 
Wand'ring from clime to elime obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. 


Pope. 
2. Obedient ; reſpectful: with of | 


We are told how obſervant Alexander was of his 


maſter Arittotie. ; Digby. 
8. Keſpectfully attentive: with off 
She now ebſervant cf the parting ray, 
Pape, 


Eyes the calm ſun-ſet of thy various day. 
2 Meanly dutiful ; ſubmiſſive, 
' How could the moſt baſe men attain to honour 
but by ſuch an er vn flaviſh courſe, Rateigh. 
OBsE'RVANT. #. J. [This word has the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable in Shat/peare. ] 
A laviſh attendant. Not in- uſe, 

Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs,. * 
Harbour more. craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking ob/ervants 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. Shakſpeare, 

OssERVA“TIOR. 7. /. | objervatio, from ob- 
ſervo, Latin; obſervation, French. ] 
1, The a& of obſerving, noting, or re- 

marking. 

Theſe cannot be infuſed by ob/ervation, becauſe 
they are the rules by which men take their firſt ap- 

- prehenſious and obſervations of things; as the being 
of the rule muſt be betore its application to the thing 
directed by it. | 

The rules of our practice are taken from the 
conduct of ſuch perſons as fall within our obſerva- 
tion, TE : ogers. 

2, Notion gained by obſerving ; note; re- 
mark; animadverſion, 

In matters of human prudence, we ſhall find the 
greateſt advantage by making wiſe e&ſervations on 
our conduct, and of the events attending it. Fatte, 

3. Obedience; ritual practice. 

He freed and delivered the chriſtian church from 
the external o6/e;wation and obedience of all ſuch 
legal precepts, as were not ſimply, and formally 
moral, £ White. 


OssERVATTOR. 2. / [ obſervateur, Fr, from 


ebjerva, Lat.] One that obſerves; a re- 


marker. | 
The cher r of the bills of mortality, hath 
given us the beſt account of the number that late 


plagues have ſwept away. Hale. 
She may be handlome,. yet be chaſte, you ſay, 
. Good o ſervator, not ſo faſt away. Dryden, 


Onsr'rvaToRyY. z. / [obſervatoire, Fr.] 
A place built for aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions. 2 


Another was found near the obſervatory in 
Greenwich Park. Woodward 6n 2 


To OBSERVE. v. a. [obſerver, Fr. s. 


ſervo, Latin. ] 
1. To watch; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye o&ſerves others, 
fo art thou eb/erved by angels and by men. Taylor, 

2, To find by attention; to note. 

It is ob ſerved, that many men who have ſeemed 
to repent when they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath plèaſed God to geſtore 
them to health, been as wicked, perhaps worſe, aß 
ever they were. ® Duty of Man. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we 
ebſerve in ourſelves, of repeating without end our 
en ideas, it may be demanded why we do not at- 
tribute infinity to other ideas, as well as theſe of 
ſpace and duration. ö Locke, 

One may obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty 
well, of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
3 ä 4 - 7 Locke, 
. To regard or keep religioufly, 

a A e be har” Fork. unto the Lord, for 
bringing them out of Egypt. Exodus. 
4. To practice ritually, 


In the days of Enoch, peopled obſerved not cir- | 


cumcifion, or the ſabbath, White, 
Vor. Ll. "The 


| 


| 


' - 


1 


OBS 


5. To obey; to follow, 
To OBsn'rve. . . 
1. To be attentive. $23] 
Ofervirg men may form many judgments by 
the rules of fimilicude and proportion, where cauſes 
and effects are not entirely the ſame, Watts. 
2. To make a remark, 
I 5/erve, that when we have an action againſt 
any man, we muſt for all that look upon him as our 
neighbour, aud love him as ourſelves, paying him 
all chat juſtice, peace and charity, which are due to 
all perſons, Keltle tell. 
Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
another's, which is the caſe of ſome hundreds, I 
have barely quoted the true proprietor, without c- 
ſerving upon it. Pope's Letters, 


OBSt'RvER, z. /. [from ob/erve.] 
1. One who looks vigilantly on perſons and 


things ; cloſe remarker, 
He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to th* o&/erver doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold. ; Shakſpeare. 
Careful obſervers may foretel the hour, 
By ſure prognoſtic when to dread a ſhow'r. SwiF?, 
2. One who looks on; the beholder, 
If a ſlow pac'd ſtar had ſtol'n away, 
From the ſerver's marking, he might ſtay 
Three hundred years to ſee't again. Donne. 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it; and therefore, if he cannot wholl 
avoid the eye of the e5ſerver, he hopes to diltr 
it at leaſt by a multiplicity of objects. South. 
Sometimes purulent matter may be diſcharged 
from the glands in the upper part of the wind-pipe, 
while the lungs are ſound and uninfected, which 
now and then has impoſed on undiſtinguiſned 95- 
ſervers. Blackmore. 


3. One who keeps any law, or cuſtom, or 
practice. 


8 bak / pea re, 


Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and diligent ob- 


ſervers of old cuſtoms, which they receive by tra- 
dition from their parents, by recording of their 
bards and chronicles. LET Spenſer. 
The King after the victory, as one that had been 
bred under a devout mother, and was in his nature 
a great ober ver of religious forms, cauſed Te Deum 
to be ſolemnly ſung in the preſence of the whole 
army upon the place. Bacon, 
e was ſo (tri an obſerver of his word, that no 
conſideration whatever could make him break it. 
Prier. 
Himſelf often read uſeful diſcourſes to his ſervants 
on the Lord's day, of which he was always a very 


ſtrict and ſolemu chſerver. Atterbury. 
OBsz'RviNGLY, adv, [from ob/erving.] 
Attentively ; carefully, LEES 
There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in things. evil, 


Would men ob/ervinghy diſtil it out.  *Shakſpeare. 
OB8e'ss10N. 2. /. [ob/efio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of 25 . 5 | "FA 
2. The firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to 
poſſeſſion, - 
OB51'DIONAL. adj. [obfedionalis, Latin.) 
Belonging to a ſiege. Die, 
O'BSOLETE. adj, [ob/oletus, Lat.] Worn 
out of uſe; diſuſed ; unfaſhionable. 
' O&folete words may be laudably revived, when 
they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than 
thole in practice. * Dryden, 


What if there be an old dormant ſtatute or two 
againſt him, are they not now obſolete F Swift. 


O'BS0LETENESS, . J. | from obſolete.] State 


of being worn out of uſe; unfaſhion- 


ableneſs. 


| O'ssTACLE, 2. .. [ob/tacle, Fr. obftlaculum, 


Lat.] Something oppoſed ; hinderance ; 


obſtruction. | 
_ Conſcience is a bluſhing ſhame-fac'd ſpitit, 
That mutinies in a man's boſom : it fills 


Ons full of #b/facles. Shah/peare. 


N 


| 


\ OBSTIPa'TION. 7. 


OBS 


Tf all e&facies were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown, 
As the ripe reverence and due of birth, SHaleare. 
Diſparity in age ſeems a greater oHacle to an 
intimate friendſhip than inequality of fortune. For 
the humours, buſineſs, and diverſions, of young and 
old, are generally very different. Collier, 
Some conjectures about the origin of mountains 
and iſlands I am obliged to look into, that they 
may not remain as eie to the leſs {kilful. 
Weoodwward's Natural Hiſtory, 
What more natural and uſual oe to thoſe who 
take voyages, than winds and ſtorms, Pope. 
OBsTeTRICA'TION. 2. from «b/tetricor, 
Lat.] The office of a midwife, 
OB5Tze'TRICK, ad). | from obftetrix, Lat.] 
Midwifiſh ; befitting a midwife; doing 
the midwife's office. 
There all the learn'd ſhall at the labour ſtand, 
And Douglas lend his ſoſt obfetrick hand. Pope, 
O'BSTIN ACV. 2. . [obſlination, Fr. obſti- 
nal is, Lat, from H inate.] Stubbornneſs; 
contumacy ; pertinacy ; perſiſteney. 
Chuſing rather to uſe extremities, which might 
drive men to deſperate o,, than apply mode- 
rate remedies. King Charles. 
Moſt writers uſe their words looſely and uncer- 
tainly, and do not make plain and clear deductions 
of words one from another, -which were not difficult 
to do, did they not fine it convenient to ſhelter their 
Ignorance, or obftinacy, under the obſcurity of their 
terms. Locke, 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 
From ſpleen, from 65finacy, hate or fear. Pope. 
O'BSTINATE, ad. | ob/tinatus, Latin. ] 
Stubborn; contumacious; fixed in reſo. 
lution. Abſolutely uſed, it has an ill 
ſenſe; but relatively, it is neutral, 
: The queen is o&/tinate, | 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 
Diſgaintul to be try'd by't. Shakſpeare. 
Yield, 
Except you mean with ob/inate repulſe, 


To ſlay your ſov'reigu. Shakſpeare. 


I have known great cures done by ob/tinate reſo- 
lutions of drinking no wine. Temple. 
Her father did not fail to find, 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind 
Vet thought ſhe was not nate to die, | 
Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis'd was ſo nigh, - 
| Drydew, 
Look on Simo's mate ; 1 
No aſs ſo meek, no aſs ſo Hinate. Pope. 


O'BsTINATELY: adv. [from obſtinate,], 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly; with unſhaken 


determination. 
Pembroke abhor 


loved hunting and h | 
A Greek made himſelf thr 2 
T' impoſe on their belief, a Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and -v4/tinately. bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden. 
The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and o&finate/y juſt, i 
Can the rude rabble's influence deſpiſe. Adalſon. 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truit, | 
Tho! tempted chaſte, and o4/tinately juſt. Pope. 


ng. Clarendon, 


| O'nsTINATENESS, n. . [from ob/tinate.] 


. [from ob/tipo, Lat.] | 


Stubbornneſs. 


The act of ſtopping vp any paſſage. 


OBsTRE'PEROUS. adj. [obſtreperns, Lat.] 


Loud; clamorous; noiſy ; turbulent; 


yociterons, | | 
Theſe obreperous ſceptieks are the bane of divi- 
nity, who are ſo full of the ſpirit of caatradition, 
that they rajſe daily new diſputes. Hobel. 
Theſe «4freperexs villains ſhout, and know not 
for-what they make a noiſe. Dryden. 
The players do not only connive at his oftreper- 


os approbation, but repair at their on cott what. - 


ever damages he makes. Addiſon, 
OBsTae/eEROUSLY. adv, [from obftreper- 
ant.] Loudly; clamorouſly ; nailily. _ 
= 2 C 


1 rh war as obftinately, as he 
xi 


* 
a 
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OBS 
OnsTaE/ezROVSNESS, 2. /; [from obPtre- 
perous.] Loudneſs; clamour ; noiſe; tur- 
| lence, | ; 
OnsTx1'cT10N, 2. /. from obftrifus, Lat.] 
Obligation; bond. 
He hath full right exempt 
Whom ſo it pleaſes him by choice, 


From national e&Rriion. Milton, 


To OBSTRU'CT. v. a. Crus, Latin, ] f 


1. To block up; to bar. 
He them beholding, ſoon 
Comes down to ſee their city, ere che tow'r 
Obſtruf heav'n-tow'rs. Milton. 
In their paſſage through the glands in the lungs, 
they of ruct and ſwell them with little tumours. 
* Blackmore. 
Fat peaple are ſubject to weakneſs in fevers, be- 
cauſe the fat, melted by ſeyeriſh heat, o the 
ſmall canals; — Arbuthnot, 
2. To oppoſe; to retard; to hinder; to 
be in the way of. 
| No cloud interpos'd, | 
Or ftar to oH his fight. Milton, 
OBsTRu'CTER. z. / [from obſtruct.] One 
that. hinders or oppoſes. 


OBsTrvu'cTION. 2. /. [obſtructio, Lat. ob- 
Aruction, Fr. from obſtru#. | 
1, Hinderance; difficulty. 
Sure God by theſe diſcoveries did deſign, 
That his clear light thro” all the world ſhould ſhine ; 
But the o ruction from that diſcord ſprings, 
The prince of darkneſs makes *twixt chriſtian 
kings. : Dennis. 
2. Obſtacle; impediment; that which 
hinders, T. 
All ja ee in parliament, that is, all free- 
dom in differing in votes, and debating matters with 
- Teaſon and candour, muſt be taken away. King Ch. 
In his winter quarters the king expected to meet 
with all the o&ftru&ors and difficulties his enraged 
enemies could lay in his way. Clarendon. 
Whenever a popular aſſembly free from o&/fruc- 
"Tions, and already poſſeſſed of more power than an 
equal balance will allow, ſhall continue to think that 
they have not enough, I cannot ſee how the ſame 
cauſes can produce different effects among us, from 
what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift. 
3. In phyſick. 
The blocking up of any canal in the human 
- body, ſo as to prevent the flowing of any fluid 
through it, on account of the increaſed bulk of 
that fluid, in proportion to, the diameter of the 


NQuinty. 


veſſel. 5 | 
. In Shal/peare it once fignifies ſomething 
© heaped together, 8 


Aye, but to die, and go. dt where; 


To lie in cold eee and to rot; 
This ſenſible motion to become 
A kneaded cod. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
OasTarv'cTIVE. ad. [obftrufif, Fr. from 
_ebfirud?,)] Hindering; ' cauſing impedi- 
ment. 
Having thus ſeparated this doctrine of God's pre- 
determining all events from three other things con- 
founded with it, it will now be diſcernible how 
noxious and oH ructive this doctrine is to the ſuper- 
ſtructing all good life. | Hammond. 
OBsTxvu'CcTivs. z. . Impediment; ob- 
ſtacle. 


The ſecond eb/frufive is that of the fiduciary, | 


chat faith is the only inſtrument of his juſtification, 


and excludes good works. from contributing . | 


thing towards it. 


| Hammond. 
O'ss TURN r. adh. [obftruenc, Lat.] Hin- 


dering; blocking up. * 
OssrTurzTACTIOR. 2. /. [obſtupefacio, 
Lat.] The act of inducing ſtupidity, or 

Interruption of the mental powers. 


OBsTurzra'CTIV8.. a. [from pe- 


Facio, Latin.] Obſtructing the mental 
powers; ſtupifying. 
bol. 


\ 


2 


The force. of it is obftupefaFive, and no other, | 


OBT 


To OBTAIN, v. a. [obtenir, Fr, obtineo, 
Latin. ] 
1. To gain; to acquire; to procure. 
May be that I may obtain children by her. Gen. 
We have obtained an inheritance. Epheſians. 
The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreſſion. 
* Arbut bnot. 
2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceſ- 
ſion or excited kindneſs of another. 
In ſuch our prayers cannot ſerve us as means to 
obtain the thing we deſire. Henker. 
By his own blood he entered in once into the holy 
place, having e4ained eternal redemption for us. 
| Hebrews. 
If they could not be cb iE d of the proud tyrant, 
then to conclude peace with him upon any condi- 
tions. Knolles. 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain; 
But watch'd by robbers for their wealth are ſlain. Dry. 
The concluſion of the ſtory I forbore, becauſe I 
could not abtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom un- 


fortunate, Dryden. 
Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly 
not to obtain by crying. Locke. 


To OBTA'IN. wv. 2. 
1. To continue in uſe. 
The Theodofian Code, ſeveral hundred years after 
1 time, did obtain in the weſtern parts of 
urope. | Baker. 
2. To be eſtabliſhed; to ſubſiſt in nature 
or practice, 
Our impious uſe no longer ſhall brain, 
Brothers no more, by brothers ſhall be ſlain. Dryd, 
The fituation of the ſun and earth, which the 
theoriſſuppoRs, is ſo far from being preferable to 
this whieh at preſent'ob7ains, that this hath infinitely 
the advantage of it. Wiodward. 
Where waſting the public treaſure has 9b!ained in 
a court, all good order is baniſhed. Davenant. 
The general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and gra- 
vity, obtain in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne. 
3. To prevail; to ſucceed. Not in uſe, 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, 
ſome commendation where cauſes are fair pleaded ; 
eſpecially towards the fide which obtaineth 1 
; acon, 


OBTA1NABLE, adj. [from obtain. 
1. To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diſtillations, miſcible 
with water, and wholly combuſtible, are 0b:ainab/e 
from plants by previous fermentation, Arbutbnol. 

2. To be gained. : 
What thinks he of his redemption, and the rate 
it coſt, not being 04/ainable unleſs God's only Son 
would come down from heaven, and be made man, 
and pay down his own lite for it, Kettlewell, 

OBTA'INER, z. J. [from obtain, | He who 
obtains, y 


To OBTE'MPERATE, v. a. [obtemperer, Fr. 
« 5 „ Lat.] To obey. Dict. 

70 O . v. 4. [obtenda, Latin.] 

1. To oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition. 


M c ing. 
Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
Obrending heav'n for whate'er ills befal. Dryden. 
[ OBTENEBRA'TION. #. , [eb and tenebre, 
Latin.] Darkneſs ; the ſtate of being 
darkened; the act of darkening ; cloudi- 
neſs, 85 
In every megrim or vertigo, there is an cbtene- 
bration joined with a ſemblance of turning round. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
' OBTE'N$10N, z. /. [from obtend.] The act 
of obtending. N 
To OBTz'sT. v. a. [obteftor, Lat.] To be- 
ſeech; to ſupplicate. 
Suppliants demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand; 
Gbteft his clemency, and from the plain 


OBTESTA'T1ON. 7. J. [ob:eftatio, Lat, from 


41 ; 


| > obteft, Þ* <ppplication ; eutreaty. 


Beg leave to draw the bodies of their lain, Dryden. 


OBV 


| OBTRrECTA'(TION. 1. /. [obtrecto, Latin.] 


Slander; detraction; calumny. 
To OBTRU7DE, v. a. [obtrudo, Lat.] To 
thruſt into any place or ſtate by force or 


impoſture; to offer with unreaſonable 
importunity. 

It is their torment, that the thing they ſhun doth 
follow them, truth, as it were, even ob!rudir. g ita 
ſelf into their knowledge, and not permitting them 
to be ſo ignorant as they would be. Hos ker, 

There may be as great a vanity in retiring and 

_ withdrawing men's conceits from the world, as in 
obiruding them. Bacon, 

Some things are eaſily granted; the reſt ougt;t not 
to be ebtruded upon me with the point of the {word, 

King Charles, 

Who can abide, that againſt their own doors 
fix books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curſe, imperiouſly chu 
upon God and his church? Hall, 

Why ſhouldſt thou then obzrude this diligence 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find? Milton. 

Whatever was not by them thought neceſſary, 
muſt not by us be obtruded on, or forced into that 
catalogue. Hammeond, 

A cauſe of eommon error is the credulity of men; 
that is, an eaſy aſſent to what is o&truded, or be- 
lieving at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 

| Brown, 

The objects of our ſenſes o&:rwde their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no; and 
the operations of our minds will not let us be with- 


out ſome obſcure notions of them. Locke. 
Whether thy great forefathers came 

From realms that bear Veſputio's name; 

For fo conjectures would abtruge, #-\ 

And from thy painted (kin conclude. Sift, 


OBTRU'DER. z. J. | from obtrude.] One 
that obtrudes. 
Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the 


true experiments, as well as upon the e5:ruders of 
falſe ones. Boyle, 


| OBraev'sion. 2. . [from obtruſus, Lat.] 


The act of obtruding. 


No man can think it other than the method of 
ſlavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and importunate chtru- 
ons of violen 


» to have the miſt of his errour and 
paſſion diſpelled. King Charles, 

OBTRU'sIVE. adj. [from obtrude.] In- 
clined to force one's ſelf, or any thing 
elſe, upon others, 


Not obvious, not 6&7ruſtve, but retir'd 
The more deſirable. Milton, 


To OBTu'ND, w. 2. [obtundo, Latin,] To 
blunt; to dull; to quell ; to deaden. 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 


bodies, becauſe he eſtęems the blood a bridle of gall, 
obtunding its acrimony and fierceneſs. Harvey, 


OBTURA'TION. 2. / | fromob:uratus, Lat.] 
The act of ſtopping up any thing with 
ſomething ſmeared over it. 


| OBTuUsa'nGULAR, adj. [from ob//e and 
2. To retend ; to offer as the reaſon of 
at | | 


angle.] Having angles larger than right 
angles. | 
OBTU'SE. adj. [obtuſus, Latin, ] 
1. Not pointed; not acute. 
2. Not quick; dull; ſtupid. 
| bh Thy ſenſes then 


« F alltafte of pleaſures muſt forego, Milton, 


3. Not ſhrill ; obſcure: as, an obtj ſound, 
Op r v'sELY. adv. [from cf,. 
1. Without a point. 
2. Dully ; ſtupidly. 
OBTvu'szxess. z. J. [from ob:nſe, ] Blunt- 
neſs; dulneſls. 
OpTvu's10N. 2. /. [from obtuſe. 
1. The act of dulling. 
2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
Obtufion of the ſenſes, internal and exterpal. 


b BY i Harvey. 
Osvr'xTION. 2. J. [obverio, Lat.] Some- 


thing happening not conſtantiy and re- 
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O B U 
. golarly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad- 
tage. 
hens the country grows more rich and better 


hited, the tythes and other obwentions, will 
_ 4 — and better valued. Spenſer. 


To OBve'nT. v. 4. [obverio, Lat.] To 
turn toward. | 
The laborant with an iron rod ſtirred the kindled 
rt of the nitre, that the fire might be more dif- 
ed, and more parts might be obverred to the air. 
Boyle. 
A man can from no place behold, but there will 
be amongſt innumerable ſuperficieculze, that looks 
ſome one way, and ſome another, enough of them 
abuerted to his eye to afford a confuſed idea of light, 
Boyle on Colours. 
An erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a 
at diſtance from the eye, we judge to be nothing 


ut a flat circle, if its baſe be obverred towards us. 
Watts Logick. 


To O'RVIATE. v. a. [from obwius, Latin; 
obwier, Fr.] To meet in the way; to 
prevent by interception. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, ſo as to 


ob viate all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, 
would carry me out too far. Woodward. 


'O'BVIOUS. adj. [obvins, Latin, ] 
1. Meeting any thing; oppoſed in front to 


any thing. 
I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaſt ; arming to overcome 


By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. 

Million, 
2, Open; expoſed. 
Whether ſuch room in nature unpoſſeſt 

Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd ſo far 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them, is obvious to diſpute. Milton. 


3. Eafily diſcovered ; plain; evident; eaſily 


found: Swift has uſed it harſhly for 
eaſily intelligible. | 


Why was the fight 


To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye conſin'd, 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd ? 

"Ne. Entertain'd with ſolitude, 
Where obvieus duty ere while appear'd unſought. 

Milton. 

They are ſuch lights as are only 95viors to every 

man of ſenſe, who loves poetry and underſtands it. 

: Dryden. 

T am apt to think many words difficult or obſcure, 


Milton. 


Which are che to ſcholars, Sr t. 


Theſe ſentiments, whether they he impreſſed on 
the ſoul, or ariſe as obvious reflections of our rea- 
ſon, I call natural, becauſe they have been found in 
all ages. * Rogers, 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and c- 
vious; the extent of it underſtood, the obligation 
acknowledged, and the wiſdom of complying with 
it freely confeſſed, 3 Rogers, 


O'BviousLY, adv, [from obvious.) 
1, Evidently ; apparently, | 

All purely identical propoſitions ii and at 

firſt bluſh contain no inſtruction. Locke, 
2, Eaſily to be found, 

For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 
the volumes of their laws and lawyers have ae 
particulars concerning place and precedence of their 
magiſtrates and dignities. Selden, 

3. Naturally. ; 

We may then more e&vioufly, yet truly liken the 

civil ftate ta bulwarks, and the church to a city. 
Holyday. 


_ O'svrovusNess. 2. /. [from obvious, ] State 


of being evident or apparent. 

Slight experiments are more eaſily and cheaply 
tried; 1 thought their eaſineſs or 6bwi;u/neſs fitter 
to recommend than depreciate them. Boyle. 

To OBu'MBRATE. v. 4. [ubumbro, Lat.] 
To ſhade; to cloud. \ 

The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtrongly 
upon Villerio, diſpelled all thoſe clouds which did 
hang over and obambrate him. | 


Howel. 


OCD 


OBuMBRA'TION, 1. /.[ from obunbro, Lat.] 
The act of darkeuing or elouding. 


OCCA'SION, z. J. [occaſion, Fr. occaſſo, 
Latin, ] 


1. Occurrence ; caſualty; incident. 

The laws of Chriſt we find rather mentioned by 
occafion in the writings of the apoſtles, than any 
ſolemu thing directly written to comprehend them 
in legal ſort. Hooker, 

2, Opportunity ; convenience, 
Me unweeting, and unware of ſuch miſhap, 
She brought to miſchief through occaſion, 
Where this ſame wicked villain did me light upon. 
Spenſer, 

Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks are 

we brought in, that he may ſeek occaſion, fall upon 


us, and take us for bondmen. Geneſis, 

Ule not liberty for an occaſion, Galatians, 
Let me not let pals 

Occaſion which now ſmiles. Milton, 


I'll take th' occaſion which he gives to bring 
Him to his death. | Waller. 
With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occafi:n for his fame, 
Where dark confufions did the nations hide. Wall. 
From this admonition they took only occaſion to 
redouble their fault, and to ſleep again. South, 
This one has occaſion of obſerving more than once 
in ſeveral fragments of antiquity, that are ſtil] to be 
ſeen in Rome. Addiſon. 


3. Accidental cauſe, 
Have you ever heard what was the occa/ion and 
firſt beginning of this cuſtom? | Spenſer, 
That woman that cannot make her fault her 
huſband's cccaffon, let her never nurſe her child 
herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. Shakſpeare. 
The fair for whom they ſtrove, 
Nor thought, when ſhe beheld the fight from far, 
Her beauty was th' occaſion of the war. Dryden. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the metnory, and 
upon occaſion revived by the mind, it takes notice 
of them as of a former impreſſion. Locle. 


4. Reaſon not cogent, but opportune. 
Your buſineſs calls on you, | 
And you embrace th' occafion to depart. Shakſp. 


5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. 
| Never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his eccaſtons. 
Antony will uſe his affection where it is; 


He married but his occa/ion here. ae 


My occaſions have found time to uſe them toward 
a ſupply ot money. 5 Shakſpeare, 
They who ate deſirous of a name in painting, 
ſhould read with diligence, and make their obſer- 
vations of ſuch thipgs as they find for their purpoſe, 
and of which they may have occaſion. DOryden, 
Syllogiſm is made uſe of on ccca/ion to diſcover a 


fallacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh. Lecke, 
The ancient canons were very well fitted for the 
occaſion of the church in its purer ages. Baker. 


God hath put us into an imperfeCt ſtate, where we 
have perpetual becgſſon of each other's aſſiſtance. 


A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay *_ 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 
But with th” occafion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. Pope. 


To Oc ca'sI0N. v. a. [ocafionner, Fr. from 
the noun. ] : 
1. To cauſe caſually, 

Who can find it reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, 
in its retirement, during ſleep,” never light on any 
of theſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation, pre- 
ſerve the memory of no ideas but fuch, which 
being occafioned from the body, muſt needs be leſs 
natural to a ſpirit, - © Leche. 

The good Pfalmiſt condemns the fooliſh thoughts, 
which a reflection on the proſperous ſtate of his af. 
fairs had ſometimes ocegſſoned in him. Atterbury, 

2, To cauſe; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great increaſe of that 
diſeaſe may not have been occaſioned by the cuſtom 
of much wine introduced into our common tables, 

| ; Temple, 

A conſumption may be occaſioned by running 
ſores, or ſinuous fiſtulas, whoſe ſecret caves and 


5 bak/peare. 


Swift, 


OCC 


winding burrows empty themſelves by copious dif. 
charges. | | Blackmore, 

By its ſtyptie quality it affects the nerves, very 
often occaſioning tremors. Arbuthnot, 

3. To influence, 

If we enquire what it is that occaſions men to 
make ſeveral combinations of fimple ideas into diſ- 
tinct modes, and neglect others which have as much 
an aptneſs to be combined, we ſhall find the reaſon 
to be the end of languaye. Locle. 


Occa'sIonaL, adj, | ocafeoncl, Fr. from 


occaſion. 
1. Incidental ; caſual, 

Thus much is ſufficient out of ſcripture, to verify 
our explication of the deluge, according to the Mo- 
ſaical hiſtory of the flood, and according to many 
occafional reflections diſperſed in other places of 
ſcripture &ncerning it. Burnet, 

2, Producing by accident. 

The ground or occafioral original hereof, was the 
amazement and ſudden (lence the unexpected ap- 
pearance of wolyes does often put upon travellers. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourr, 
3. Produced by occaſion or incidental exi- 
gence, 

Beſides theſe conſtant times, there are likewiſe 
occaſional times for the performance of this duty. 

Duty of Man. 

Thoſe letters were not writ to all ; 

Nor firſt intended but occa/ional, 

Their abſent ſermons, Dryden's Hind and Panth, 
Occa'sI0NALLY., adv. [from occafional.] 

According to incidental exigence ; inci- 

dentally. | 

Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally. Miltot. 
I have endeavoured to interweave with the aſſer- 
tions ſome of the proofs whereon they depend, and 
occaſionally ſcatter ſeveral of the more important ob- 
ſervations throughout the work. Woodward. 
Occa's1oNER, 2. J. from occaſion. ] One 
that cauſes, or promotes by defign or 
accident, | 

She with true lamentations made known to the 
world, that her new greatneſs did no way comfort 
her in reſpect of her brother's loſs, whom ſhe ſtudied 
all means poſſible to reyenge upon every one of the 
occaſioner 3, Sidney. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and 
reſolved occa/ioner of my own and my ſubjects 
miſeries. King Charles, 

In caſe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby 
it happeneth his neighbour's beaſt to fall therein 
and periſh, the owner of the pit is to make it goody 
in as much as he was the occaſjoner of that loſs to 
his neighbouts Sanderſon, 
Occxca'TION. 2. . Loccæcaiis, from oc- 
cæco, Latin.] The act of blinding or 
making blind. K 

Thoſe places ſpeak of obduration and occecation, 
fo as if the blindneſs that is in the minds, and hard- 
neſs that is in the hearts of wicked men, were from 
Cod. 8 Sanderſon, 

O'cc1Drenrt. 2. /. [from occidens, Latin, } 
The weſt, | | 


2 The envious clouds are bent 
To 4 his glory, and to ſtain the tract 


Of his bright paſſage to the vccident, Shakſpeare, . 


OcciDs'/xTAL. adj. [occidentalis Latin,] 
Weſtern. | 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp. 
Shakſpeare, 
If ſhe had not been drained, ſhe might have tiled 
her palaces with occidenta/ gold and filver. Hewel, 
Eaſt and weſt have been the obvious conceptions 
of philoſophers, magnifying the condition- of India 
above the ſetting and occidental climates, Brown, 
Occi'pvovs, adj. [occidens, Lat.] Weſtern, 
Occ1'e1TaL, adj, | occipitalis, Lat.] Placed 
in the hinder part of the head, 
O'CCIPUT. n. J. I Lat.] The hinder part 
S655 wY 
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O CC 
His broad- bri m'd hat 
Hangs o'er his occiput moſt quaintly, _ | 
To make the knave appear more ſaintly, Butler, 
Occr's10N, . .. [from occiſio, Lat.] The 
act of killing. 
To Occlv'DE. v. a, [oecludo, Latin. ] To 
ſnut up. | 
They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, 


whereby occluding the pores they conſerve the na- 
tural humidity, and ſo prevent corruption. Brown, 


_Occrv'se, adj, [occluſus, Lat.] Shut up; 


cloſed. 

The appulſe is either plenary and occ//e, ſo as to 
preclude all paſſages of breath or voice through the 
mouth; or elſe partial and previous, ſo as to give 
them ſome paſlages out of the mouth. tic der. 

OccLv's1oN. 2. / [from occluſio, Latin, ] 


The act of ſhutting up. 


OCCULT. adj. Cocculie, Fr, eccultus, Tat.] 
Secret ; hidden; unknown ; undiſcover- 
able. 

| If his occult guilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen, Hamlet. 
An artiſt will play a leſſon on an inſtrument wich- 


out minding a ſtroke ; and our tongues will run di- 


viſions in a tune not miſſing a note, even when our 
thoughts are totally engaged elſewhere; which effects 


are to be attributed to ſome ſecret a of the ſoul, 
which to us is utterly occult, and without the ken 


of our intellects. Glanville. 
Theſe inſtips we call occult qualities; which 
38 all one with ſaying that we do not underſtand how 
"ay work, . £'Eftrange, 
heſe are manifeſt qualities, and their cauſes only 
cecult. And the Ariſtotelians give the name of oc 
cult qualities not to manifeſt qualities, but to ſuch 
qualities only as they ſuppoſed to lie hid in bodies, 
and to be the unknown cauſes of manifeſt effects. 
| | Newton's Optics. 
OccuLTa'r1oN, 2. J. [ocultatio, Lat.] In 
aſtronomy, is the time that a ſtar or 
planet is hid from our ſigbt, when 
eclipſed by interpoſition of the body of 
the moon, or ſome other planet between 
it and us. Harris, 
Occv'iTNess, 2. J. ¶ from occult.) Secret- 
neſs; ſtate of being hid. 


'O'ccuPANCY. 2. / | from occupant, Lat.] 


7] he act of taking poſſeſſion, 
Of moveables, ſome are things natural ; others, 
things artificial. Property in the firſt is gained by 


d oceapancy, in the latter by improvement. 


Warburton on 2 Properiy. 
O'ccuraNT. x. / [ occupant, 


that takes poſſeſſion of any thing, 
Of beaſts and birds the property pafſeth with the 
poſſeſſion, and goeth to the occupant; but of civil 
people not ſo. Bacon. 
To O'ccurars. v. a. [ocupo, Latin.] To 
poſſeſs ; to hold; to take up. 


Drunken men are taken with a plain deſtitution 

© in voluntary motion; for that the ſpirits of the wine 
reſs the ſpirits animal, and occupate part ofthe 

- place where they are, and ſo make them Weak to 
move. Bacon. 


Occuea'rion. 2. / [from occupation, Fr. 
-occupatio, Lat.] 
1. Ihe act of taking poſſeſſion. _ 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
within this laſt fixſcore years-much more than the 
Ottomaus: I ſpeak not of matches orunions, but 

Bacon. 


ol arms, occupations, invalions. 

Such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant world; 
ſo iaceiſant their occapations about proviſion for 
food, that there was litue leiſure to commit an 

thing to writing. | Whodward, 

la your moſt buſy pecupations, when you are 
never ſo much taken up with other affairs, yet now 
and then ſeud up an ejaculation to the God of your 
ſalvation, : : Nee. 
3. Trade; calling; vocation, 9 


2. Employment; buſineſs. 


Latin.] He 


| O COR. 1. 1. [eccuro, Lat.] 


— 1 


The red peftilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 


And occupations periſh,  Shakſpeare, 
He was of the ſame craft with them, and wrought, ' 
for by their occupation they were tent-makers, As, 
OſccuriER. 2. / [from occupy. | 
1, A poſſeſſor; one who takes into his 
poſſeſſion, 


If the title of occzpiers be good in a land unpeo- 
pled, why ſhould it be bad accounted in a country 
peopled thinly ? Raleigh, 

2. One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandiſe and the occupiers of thy mer- 

chandife ſhall fall into the midſt of the ſeas. 

| - Ezekiel. 

To O'CCUPY, v. a. [occupier, Fr. occupo, 
1. To poſſeſs; to keep; to take up. 

How ſhall he that occapleth the room gf the un- 
learned ſay Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing he 
underſtandeth not what thou ſayeſt? 1 Corinthians. 

Powder being ſuddenly fired altogether, upon this 
high rarefaction, requireth a greater ſpace than be- 
fore its body 2ccupied. Brown. 

He muſt aſſert infinite generations before that firſt 
deluge ; and then the earth could not receive them, 
but the infinite bodies of men mult occupy an infinite 
ſpace. | Bentley's Sermons, 

2. To buſy ; to employ, 

An archbiſhop may have cauſe to occupy more 
chaplains than fix, AR of Henry vi. 

They occupied themſelves about the ſabbath, 
yielding exceeding praiſe tothe Lord, 2 Maccavees, 

How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and is 
occupied in their labours, and whoſe talk is of bul- 
locks ? T | | Ecclyjiaſticus, 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moſt 
high, and is «ccxpied in the meditation thereof, will 
ſeek out the wiſdom of all the ancient, and be occx- 
pied in propheſies. Ecclefiaſticus, 

3. To follow as buſineſs, 
They occupy their buſineſs in deep waters. 
| | Common Prayer, 
Mariners were in thee to eccapy thy merchandiſe. 
| Ezekiel, 
4. To uſe; to expend. FP 

All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty 

and nine talents, Exodus, 
To O'ccvyy. v. . To follow buſineſs, 

He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occupy till I _ 

| a | ale. 


1. To be preſented to the memory or 
attention. Io 

There doth not occur to me any uſe of this expe- 
riment for profit, had | Bacon, 

The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itſelf to 
the variety of objects that occur, aud allow them as 
much conſideration as ſhall be thought fit. Locke, 

The far greater part of the examples that occur to 
us, are ſo many encouragements to vice and diſobe- 

dience. 4 Sag Rogers. 
2. To appear here and there. | | 
In ſcripture though the word heir occur, yet there 
is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe. Locke, 
3. To claſh ; to ſtrike again; to meet. 
Bodies have a determinate motion according to the 
degrees of their external impulſe, their inward prin- 
ciple of gravitation, and the reſiſtance of the bodies 
they occur with. | 
4. To obviate; to intercept ; to make op- 
ſition to. Alatiniſm, FRY 
Before I begin that, I muſt occur to one ſpecious 
objection againſt this propoſition, entley. 
Occuv' RRR N CE. 2. /. [ occurrence, French; 
from occur: this was perhaps originally 
"occurrents, |) + : 
1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on that 
which is ot the greateſt conſequence in the ordinary 
courſe and occarrences of- that lite the young man is 
de ſigned for. | Locke, 

2. Oecaſional preſentation, 


ence ang expectation of ſomething e . atis. 


. 


% 


| 


Bentley. | 


Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual cccar- 


[ 


OCT 
Occ v; RENT. 2. / [ occurent, Fr, occurrene, 
Latin.] Incident; any thing that ha 
pens. , A 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent tuo 
evils, the one a mutual exchange of unſeemly and un- 
juſt diſgraces,the other a common hazard of both. t 
be made #prey by ſuch as ſtudy how to work upon all 
occurrents, with moſt advantage in private. Haley 

He did himſelf certify all the news and dcrwrrents 
in every particular, from Calice, to the mayor ang 
aldermen of London. Bacon. 

Occuxs ION. z. /. [occurſum, Latin.] 
Claſh ; mutual blow. 

In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the 
diſſipated parts may, by their various occurfior occa- 
ſioned by the heat, ſtick cloſely. Boyle. 

Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon 
jun led by the occurfon of other bodies, fo orderly 
keep their cells without alteration of fite. Glaxy, 

OCEAN. . .. ocean, Fr. oceanus, Lat.] 
1. The main; the great ſea, 

The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack. Shakſpeare, 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? | Shakſpeare, 
2. Any immenſe expanſe, | 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to ex- 
panſion. They are fo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans 
of eternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and diſtin. 
guiſhed from the reſt, to denote the poſition of finite 
real beings, in thoſe uniform, infinite oceans of dura. 
tion and ſpace. £2 Locke, 

Oc AN. adi. [This is not uſual, though 
conformable to the original import of 
the word.] Pertaining to the main or 
great ſea, | ; 

In bulk as huge as that ſea- beaſt 
Leviathan, which Cod of all his works * 
Created hugeſt that ſwim th? ocean {tream. Milian. 
41 * Bounds were ſet X 
To darkneſs, ſuch as bound the ocean wave. Milter. 

OcREA NICK. adj, from ocear, | Peitaining 
to the ocean. 3. 

Oce'LLATED. adj. [ocellatus, Lat.] Reſem- 
bling the eye, 

The uhite butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage 
leaves; a very beautiful reddiſh cce/fated one. 

| Derbam. 

O'enRE. z. ſ. [ochre, ocre, Fr. &.. 

The earths diſtinguiſhed by the name of ocbret 
are thoſe which have rough or naturally duſty ſur- 
faces, are but ſlightly coherent in their texture, and 
are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaceous particles, 
and are readily diffiifible in water. They are of 
various colours; ſuch as red, yellow, blue, green, 
black. The yellow fort are called ocbres of iron, 

br blue ochres of copper. Hill, 


O'ctnrovs, adj, | from ochre, | Conſiſting 
of ochre, 


In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, 
or ochreous matter. oodevard, 


O'carey. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of 
ochre, N 
This is conveyed about by the water; as we find 
in earthy, cchrey, and other looſe matter. 
Woodward. 
O'cauyMY. . . [formed by corruption 
from a/chymy.] A mi xed baſe metal. 
OCTAGON. 2. J. [ide and yore] In 
. a figure conſiſting of eight 
des and angles; and this, when all the 
ſides and angles are equal, is called a re- 
gular e#agon, which may be inſcribed in 
a circle, d Harris, 
OcTa'coNAL. adj. | from octagen.] Hav- 
ing eight angles and ſides. 
OcTta'/xcuLar, [A and angulus, Latin.] 
Hav ing eight angles. Dia, 
Ocra'/NGULARNESS. 2. % [from octangu- 


lar.] The quality of having eight angles. 


Did. 
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© CULUS bali. Latin.) 


'ODD 


Octa'nT, pode In aſtrology, is, when a 


Ocrti'ue. I planet is in ſuch an aſpect or 
ofition with reſpect to another, that their 
laces are only di ant an eighth part of a 

circle or forty-five degrees. Die. 

Ocr#'ve. n./. [ofave, Fr. acta vu, Lat.] 

1, The eighth day after ſome peculiar 

feſtival. 

2, [In muſick, ] 

of eight ſounds. ; 
. Eight days together aftera feſtival. Ain. 


OCTA'YO. [Lat.] A book is ſaid to be in 
ofavo when a ſheet is folded into eight 
leaves. | Di. 

They accompany the ſecond edition of the original 
experiments, which were printed firſt in Englith in 
octa vo. Royle. 

OcTE'/NNIAL, adj, [from offennium, Lat.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Laſting eight years. 

OCTOBER. n. f. [October, Lat. Octobre, 
Fr.] The tenth month of the year, or 
the eighth numbered from March. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 


nation; upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in 
his right hand the ſign ſcorpio, in his left a baſket of 


An eighth or an interyal 


ſerviſes. ; | ' : Peacham. 
OcTot'DRICAL. adj. Having eight {ides. 
Dit. 


OcTo'cenaRyY, adj. [ectogeni, Lat.] Of 
eighty years of age. Die. 
O'cToNaRY. adj. [efrnarins, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the number eight. Die. 
OcToru'CULAR. adj, [oo and oculus. 
Having eight eyes. 
Moſt animals are binocular; ſpiders far the moſt 
part octonocular, and ſome ſenocular. Derham, 
OcTore'TALOUS. adj, [oxiw and tra, 
Gr.] Having eight flower leaves. Di#,. 
O'cTosTYLE, 2. J. [I and Se, Gr.] 
In the ancient architecture, is the face of 
a building or ordonnance containing 
eight columns. Harris, 
O'cTurLE, adj. [octuplus, Lat.] Eight- 
fold. Die. 
O'CULAR. adj. [oculaire, Fr. from oculus, 
Lat,] Depending on the eye ; known by 
the eye. 
| Prove my love a whore, 
Be ſure of it: give me the ocular proof, 
Or thou hadft better have been born a dog, Shak/. 
He that would not believe the menace of God at 


firit, it may be doubted whether before an ocular 
example he believed the curſe at firſt. Brown, 


O'CULARLY. adv. | from ocular.) To the 
obſervation of the eye. 
The ſame is ocu/ar/y confirmed by Vives upon 
Auſtin. Brown. 
O'cuLaTz, adj. [oculatus, Lat.] Having 
eyes; knowing by the eye. 
C'cuL1sT. 2. J. [from oculus, Lat.] One 


who profeſſes to cure diſtempers of the 


eyes. 

If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we take it off; but 
he were a ſtrange ocullſt who would pull out the 
eye. | Bacon, 
I am no oculi, and if I ſhould go to help one eye 
and put out the other, we ſhould have an untoward 
buſineſs, 1.” Eftrange. 


The cculus bell of je we lers, probably of Pliny, is 
an accidental variety of the agat kind ; having a grey 
horny ground, circular delineations, and a ſpot in the 


middle reſembling the eye; whence its name. 


ODD. adj. [udda, Swediſh.] 


Woodward. 


1. Not even; not divifble into equal 
numbers, 


4 


ODD 
This is the third time; 1 hope 
Good luck lies in £44 numbers. Shakſpeare, 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral diviſion of mam by even and odd; aſcrib- 
ing the d unto the right fide, and the even unto 
the .eft; and ſo by parity or imparity of letters in 
men's names, to determine misfortunes, Brown, 
2. More than a round number; indefinitely 
exceeding any number ſpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the fifth 
ear of Edward 111. until the eighth, do amount 
ut tonine hundred and odd pounds. Davies. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years aſter the earth was 

made, it was deſtroyed in a deluge of water. Burnet. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an 

odd day and edd hours, odd minutes, and odd leconds 
of minutes; ſo that it cannot be meaſured by any 
even number of days, hours, or minutes. Holder. 


3. Particular; uncouth ; extraordinary ; not 
like others ; not to be numbered among 


any claſs, In a ſenſe of contempt or 
diſlike. 
Her madneſs hath the oddeft frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er | heard in madneſs. Shakſpeare, 
Of thee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white, 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what's in faces. 
Suckling. 
When I broke looſe from writers who bave em- 
ployed their wit and parts in propagating of vice, l 
did not queſtion but I ſhould be treated as an odd 
kind of a fellow. Spettator, 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth till cover'd with their hand 
Elſe, may de, ſome odd thinking youth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears | 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior. 
This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than 
by reflection of a ſpecular ſupertices, ſeems ſo odd a 
——— and ſo difficult to be explained by the 
vulgar hy potheſis of philoſophers, that I could not but 
think it deſerved to be taken notice ol. Newton. 
So proud J am no ſlave, 
So impudent I own myſelf no knave, 
80 al, my country's ruin makes me grave, Pope, 
Tocounterpoile this hero of the mode, 
Some for renown are ſingular and odd; 
What other men diſlike is ſure to pleaſe ; 
Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes. Young. 
4. Not noted; not taken into the common 
account ; unheeded. 
I left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an odd angle of the iſle. Shakſpeare. 
There are yet miſſing ſome few odd lads that you 
remember not. Shakſpeare. 


5. Strange; unaccountable; fantaſtical. 
How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet, 
To put an antick diſpoſition on. Shakſpeare. 
It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a 
majority of part of their ancient right, by conferring 
it on a faction, who had never any right at all. 
Sæoft. 
Patients have ſometimes coveted odd things which 
have relieved them ; as ſalt and vinegar. Arbuthnot. 
With ſuch «dd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor ſurniſn mirth for miniſters of ſtate, Young. 
6. Uncommon; particular. 
| The cdd man to perform all three perfectly is, 
Joannes Sturmius, Aſe ham's Schoolmaſter, 
7. Unlucky.,, 

The truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome cad time of his intirmity, 
Will ſhake this ifland. 

8. Unlikely ; in appearance improper. 
Mr. Locke's Effay would be a very odd book for 
a man to make himſelf maſter of, who would get a 
reputation by his critical writings. Spe&uor, 


O'/DDLY, adv, [from odd. This word and 
oddneſs, ſhould, Lthink, be written with 


one ; but the writers almoſt all combine 
againſt it.] 


1. Not evealy. | 


—_— 


ODD. 
2. Strangely; particularly; irregularly ; 
unaccountably ; uncouthly ; contrarily to 


cuſtom. 
How oddly will it ſound, that 1 
Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs. Shakſpeare, 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks ſome- 
what cddly upon it. Collier. 
The dreams ot ſleeping men are made up of 
waking men's ideas, though for the moſt part ↄdaly 
put together. | Locke, 
This child was near being excluded out of the 
ſpecies of man barely by his ſhape. It is certain a 
figure a little more «oddly turned had caſt him, and 
he had been executed. Locke, 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and 
therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal eſſen- 
ces, which we make ouiſelves, that it ſeveral men 
were to be aſked concerning ſome odaly-ſhaped fetus, 
whether it were a man or no? one ſhould meet with 
different anſwers. Locke, 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 
She and her Polly were too near related. 
As maſters in the clare obſcure,. 
With various light your eyes allure : 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread; 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours oddly mix'd, 
Your fight upon the whole is fix'd. Prior. 
They had ſeen a great black ſubſtance lying on 
the ground very oddly ſhaped, Swift. 
Foſſils are very eddy and elegantly ſhaped, ac- 
cording to the modification of their conſtituent ſalts, 
or the cavities they are formed in. Bentley. 


O'DopNBSS. . /. [from dd. 
1. The ſtate of being not even. 


2. Strangeneſs ; particularity; uncouthneſs; 
irregularity. 

Coveting to recommend himſelf to poſterity, 
Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiſtorians, to 
remember his conſulſhip: and obſerve the odd 
of the event; all their hiſtories are loſt, and the 
vanity of his requeſt ſtands recorded in his own 
writings, F Dryden. 

A knave is apprehenſive of being diſcovered ; and 
this habitual concern puts an odd-reſs into his looks. 

Collier. 

wy wiſe fell into a violent diforder, and I was a 
a little diſcompoſed at the oddrrefs of the accident. 
| Swift, 


Prior. 


Opps. . /. [from dd. 


1. Inequality; exceſs of either compared 
with the other, 
Between theſe two caſes there ate great 94ds. 
* Hooker. 
The caſe js yet not like, but there appeareth great- 
odds between them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I will lay the dds that ere this year expite, 
We bear our civil ſwords and native fire, 


As ſar as France, SBalſgeure. 
I chiefly who enjoy 7 

So far the happier lot, enjoy ing thee 

Pre-eminent by ſo much «dds. Milton. 


Shall I give him to partake 
Full happineſs with me? or rather not; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r 
Without co-partner ? | Miltone 
Cromwel, with adds of number and of fate, 
Remoy'd this bulwark of the church and ſtate, 
Waller. 
All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, 
and advanced in knowledge, I ſuppoſe of equal natu- 
ral parts; all the odds between them has been the 
different ſcope that has been given to their under» 
ſtandings to range in. Loctite. 
Judging is balancing an account, and determining 
on which fide the odds lie, 


$hal/peare, .2+ More than an even wager ; more likely 


than the contrary, ow 
Since every man by nature is very prone to think 
the beſt of himſelf, and of his own condition ; it is 
odds but he will find a ſhrewd temptation, South. 
Ihe preſbyterian party endeavoured one day io in- 
troduce a debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, when 
there appeared at lealt four tone odds againſt them, 
| | 85; wif, 
Some biſhop beſtows upon them ſome incontiger- 
able benetice, When 'tis aq they are already encum- 
bered with a numerous family, Sui. 
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Advantage; ſuperiority. 
3 And tho” the Fr! "gy ſome underſtood, 
In torce had much the odds of wood, 
*Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were balanc'd 
So equal, none knew which was valiaut'ſt. Hudib. 
4. Quarrel; debate; diſpute. 
1 9 I can't ſpeak 9 | 
Any beginning to this peevith odds. Shakſprare. 
hat is the night ? . 
Almoſt at «dds with the morning, which is which. 


Shakſpeare. 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds. Shakſpeare. 


The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were (till at addr, being but three; 
\ Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſaid the odd by adding four, 
Gods of whatſoe'er degree, ; 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, 
Or any brother god in heav'n : 
Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they muſt always be at odds. Swift. 
Ops. 1. / 14 A poem written to be 
ſiung to muſick; a lyrick poem. The 
ode is either of the greater or leſs kind. 
The leſs is characterized by ſweetneſs and 
eaſe; the greater by ſublimity, rapture, 
and quickneſs of tranſition, : 
A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our young 
plants with carving Roſalind on their barks ; hangs 
»des upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles, all 


forſooth deifying the name of Roſalind, Shatſp. 
O run, prevent theni with thy humble ode, 


Shakſpeare, 


And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. Milton. 
What work among you ſcholar gods! 

Phœbus muſt write his am'rous odes ; 

And thou, poor couſin, muſt compoſe 

His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. Prlor. 


. .O'p1BLE. agj. [from odi.] Hateful, Die, 
O'DIOUS. adj. [odieux, Fr. odigſus, Lat.] 
1. Hateful; deteſtable; abominable. 
Foor ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming; for 

ever all wickedneſs will be moſt edious. pratt. 
Hatred is the paſſion of detence, and there is a 
kind of hoſtility included in its very eſſence. But 
then, if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was ſcarce any thing odious, it would 
have acted within the compaſs of its proper _ 

| outh, 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 

Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince : 

Expel from Italy that odious name. Dryden. 

Fo Skip breathes the odiozs fume 

Of nauſeous teams, and poiſons all the room. 

a 4 Granville. 

2. Expoſed to hate. 

Another means for raifing money, was, by inquir- 

ing after offences of officers in great place, who 2s b 
unjuſt dealing they became moſt odious, ſo by juſ- 
tice io their puniſhments the prince acquired both 

love and applauſe. Hayward. 

He had rendered himſelfodicus to the pariiament. 
: 1 Clarendon, 
invidious. 

8 The ſeventh from thee, 

The only righteous in a world perverſe, 

And therefore hated, therefore Þ beſet 

Wich foes, for dariog ſingle to be juſt, 

And utter dient truth, that God would come 

Tojudge them with his ſaints. Milton. 


'4- A word expreſſive of diſguſt : uſed by 
women. 1 

Steen fields and ſhady groves, and cryſtal ſprings, 

And larks, and nightingales, are odiexs things; 


EL Cauſing hate 


_ 


+ 


But ſmoke, and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds delight, | 


Young. 
O'p1ovsLy. adv. [from odious, |] 


1. Hatefully ; abominably. 
Had thy love, till ad, y pretended, 
Been as it ought, fincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reas'nings. Milton. 
2. Invidiouſly gifo as to cauſe hate. 
Arbitrary power no ſober man can ſear, either 
from the king's diſpoſition or his practice z or even 


|O'ptovexess. 2. J. [from odions.) 


"DE 


1. Hatefulneſs, 
Have a true ſenſe of his fin, of its odiotſucſt, and | 

of its danger. Wake. 
2. The ſtate of being hated, 


There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentle- 
man of approved goodneſs, who had gotten nothing 
by his couſin's power but danger from him, and 
odi.uſneſs for him. Sjaney. 
DIUM. n. /. ¶ Latin.] Invidiouſnels ; 
- quality of provoking hate. 20h 

The odiam and offences which ſome men's rigour 
or remiſſneſs had contraſted upon my government, I 
was reſolved to have expiated. ing Charles. | 
She threw the odium of the fact on me, 
And public aue ed her love to you. Dryden, 
Projectors, and inventors of new taxes being hate- 
ful to the people, ſeldom fail of bringing odizm upon 
their maſter. | Davenan. 
OponTa'Loick, adj. [i and aay@-.] 
Pertaining to the toothach. 
O' pORATE. adj. [odoratus, Lat.] Scented ;. 
having a ftrong ſcent, whether fetid or 


fragrant, 
Smelling is with a communication of the breath, 
or vapour of the object odorate. Bacon. 
ODGRLTFEROCOUS. adj. [odorifer, Latin. 
Giving ſcent; uſually ſweet of ſcent; 
fragrant ; perfumed. 


A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more 
lively and odoriferons, ſmelling almoſt like a violet. 
Bacon. 
There ſtood in this room preſſes that encloſed 
Robes ozorjferoui. Chapman, 
| Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Theſe balmy ſpoils, Mitton. 
Smelling bodies ſend forth effluvias of ſteams, 
without ſenſibly waſting. A grain of muſk will ſend 
forth odoriferous particles for ſcores of years, without 
its being ſpent, Locke. 


Obox lr EROUsNESS. 2. /. [from odorifer- 
ous. | Sweetneſs of ſcent ; fragrance. 
O'poRovs. adj. [odorus, Latin, ] Fra- 

grant ; perfumed ; ſweet of ſcent. 
Such fragrant flowers do give moſt odorous ſmell, 
But her ſweet odour did them all excel. Spen/er. 
Their private roofs on o&”rozs timber borne, | 
Such as might palaces fur kings adorn. Waller. 
We ſmell, becauſe parts of the oderous body touch 
the nerves of our noſtrils. Cbe yne 


O'DpouR. 2. /. [ odor, Lat. odeur, Fr.] 
1, Scent, whether good or bad. 


Democritus, when he lay a dying, ſent for loaves 

of new bread, which having opened and poured a 
little wine into them; he kept himſelf alive with 
the odour till a certain feaſt was paſt, Bacon. 


the ſame diveiſities with intufions in water; in that 
the ſeveral odours which are in one flower or other 
body, iſſue at ſeveral times, ſome earlier, ſome later. 
Bacon. 
They refer ſapor unto ſalt, and edoxr unto ſulphur; 
they vary much concerning colour. Brown, 
Where filver riv'lets play thro' flow'ry meads, 
And woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their 
ſhades, | |» 
Black kennels abſent odours ſhe regrets, ; 
And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets. Young. 
2. Fragrance ; perfume; ſweet ſcent, 
Me ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of fweet flowers, 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damſels fit to deck their lovers? bow. Spenſer. 
By her interceſſion with the king ſhe would lay a 


whole nation, and leave a pleaſant odoxf of her grace 
and favour to the people behind ber.  _ Clarendon. 


The Levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch quan- 
tities as refreſhed the whole multitude with its odours, 
perfume, 


” Addiſon. þ 
Ox, This combination of vowels does not 
properly belong to our language, nor 1s 


and filled all the region about them with 


Orcoxo'MICKS, x. .. [ otxoreprixe; ; cg. 


. excepting only that of Conſtantinople. Stilling fret. 


Iafuſions in air, for ſo we may call odozrs, have | 


moſt ſeaſonable and popular obligation upon the 


O F 


the Greek, and not yet wholly conforms! 
to our manner of writing: oe has in ſuch 
words the ſound of e. 


mique, Fr. from oecon»my. Both it and 
its derivatives are under economy.] Ma. 
nagement of houſehold affairs, 

A ptince's leaving his buſineſs wholly to his mini. 
ſters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, as 3 
maſter's committing all to his ſervant, is in a 

micks, > 2 | L'EBrarge, 
Oxcoume'nicat, adj. pond, from 

eius. General; reſpecting the whole 
habitable world. 


This Nicene council was not received as an cer. 
menical council in any of the eaſtern patriarchates, 


We muſt not make a computation of the catho— 
lick church from that part of it which was within 
the compaſs of the Roman empire, though called 
eerumenical, ; Gew. 
Oept'Ma. 2. . si dhν⏑j, from ftw, tg 
ſwell.] A tumour. It is now and com- 
monly by ſurgeons confined to a white, 
ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding from 
cold and aqueous humours, ſuch as hap- 
pen to hydropick conſtitutions. Qin. 
OrÞDeMA'TICK, | a. [from cedema.] Per- 
Orp#'MATOUS, taining to an oedema, 

Itis primarily generated out ot the effuſion of me- 
lancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a phlegmenous or oedematick tumour. 

| Harvey, 

The great diſcharge of matter, and the extremity 
of pain, waſted her, aedematbus ſwellimgs aroſe in her 
legs, and ſhe languiſhed and died. Wiſeman. 


Ox1'L1av, 2. J. [from seil, Fr.] Glance; 
wink ; token of the eye. 


She gave oei/iads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund, a  Shakſpeart, 


O' RR. contracted from over. See Over, 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 

With circle after circle as they fell, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

C'er-run with wrinkles and defac'd with tears. 

Addiſon, 

Oxsorna'cus, x. / [from «9%, wicker, 

from ſome ſimili: ude in the ſiructure of 

this part to the contexture of that; and 

Gayw to eat, ] The gullet ; a nay ang. 

and round canal, that deſcends from the 

mouth, lying all along between the wind- 
pipe and the joints of the neck and back, 
to the fifth joint of the back, where it 
turns a little io the right, and gives way 
to the deſcending artery; and both run 

by one another, till at the ninth the o- 

pbagus turns again to the left, pierces the 

m1d11ff, and is continued to the left ori- 
fice of the ſtomach. Quincy. 

Wounds penetrating the eſophagus and aſpera ar- 
teria, require to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially thoſe of 
the oeſopbagus, where the ſuſtenance and ſaliva ſo 
continually preſſeth into it. Wiſeman, 

OF, prep. [op, Sax. ] 

1. It is put before the ſubſtantive that fol- 
lows another in conſtruction; as, of 1he/e 
part were ſlain; that is, part of the/e. 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the grofs 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Sbaſſpearr. 

He to his natural endowments of a large invention; 

a ripe judgement, and a ſtrong memory, has joined 
the knowledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 
All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the 
molt atheiſtical perſon in the world, when forſaken 
of all hopes F any other relief, is forced to acknow - 
ledge him. TiYlotſott. 
The rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of 
vigour, does ſet it free from thoſe idle pommons. 
. x ce. 
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© Where you would dies lay it, from bis miniſters. 


Dryden, | 


*, 


ever found but in words derived from 


The value of land is raiſed only by a greater plenty 
of money, : ockes 
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Wo never did begin, who ne'er can end; 


OF 


„ will receive it at lat with an _— aceu | 


- mulation of intereſt. mallridge. 


2. It is put among ſuperlative adjectives. 


The moſt renowned of all are thoſe to whom the 
name is given Philippinz. © Abbot. 

We profeſs to be animated with the beſt hopes of 
any men in the world. Tillotſon. 

At midnight, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable 
time of all other, all thoſe virgins aroſe and trimmed 
their lamps. : Tillotſon- 

We are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhepherds 
at this day really are, but as they may be conceived 
then to have been, when the belt of men followed 
the employment. ; Pope. 

Peace, of ail worldly bleflings, is the moſt valu- 
able. Smallridge. 

3. From. - 

The captain of the Helots, with a blow whoſe 
violence grew of fury, not of ſtrength, or of ſtrength 
proceeding of fury, ſtruck Palladius upon the fide of 
the head. Sigrey, 

One that I brought up of a puppey, one that 
I ſav'd from drowaing. Shakſpeare. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliihman, 
and ſwore he would pay him again when he was 


able. Shakſpeare. 
It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of 
ZE (opus. Sandys. 


4. Concerning; relating to. 
The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben Fonſon. 
This cannot be under{tood of the firſt diſpoſition 
of the waters, as they were before the flood. Burnet, 
All have this ſenſe of war. Smallridge, 
5. Out of. 
Yet of this little he had ſome to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd and to ciothe the bare. Dryden. 
Look once again, and' for thy huſband loſt, 
Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoſt. Dryd. 
6. Among. 
He is the only perſon of all others for an epic 
m. Dryden. 
Mall our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 
That Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon. 
Dryden. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my 
own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
error. ; Swift. 
7. By. This ſenſe was once very frequent, 


but is not now in uſe. 

She dying 8 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus'd et: 
Of every bearer, Shakſpeare, 
Like heav'n in all, like earth in this alone, 


That tho? great ſtates by her pt do ſtand, | 


Yet ſhe herſelf ſupported is of none, 
Butby the finger of the Almighty's hand. Davies. 
I was friendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. 


Sand ys. 
Leſt a more honourable man than thoſe be hidden 
&f him. Nelſon. 


8. According to. 
The ſenate 
And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 
Will ſharply and ſeverely vindieate 
Not only any fact, but any practice 
*Gainft the ſtate, | Ben Fonſon. 
They do of right belong to you, being moſt of them 
firſt preached amongſt you.  Tilloiſon, 
Tancred, whoſe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily ſight, 
Of cuſtom, when his ſtate affairs were done, 
Would paſs his pleaſing hours with her alone. Dryd. 


9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſpon- 
taneity, With the reciprocal pronoun. 
Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves ; 
as wild thyme. Bacon, 
Of himſelf man is conſeſſedly unequal to his duty. 
Stepb. 
The Venice glaſſes would crack of ar or | 
Boyle. 
Of himſelf is none, 4 
But that eternal infinite and one, | 


On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryden. 
Ime thirſty cattle, of the mſelves abſtainꝰd 
{ From water, and their grally fare diſdain'd. Dryden. 


q 


X OF 
Te aſſert mankind to have been of himfelf, and 
without a cauſe, hath this invincible objeRion againſt 
it, that we plainly fee every man to be from another. 
Tillatſon. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles; that is, no bodies can either move of 
themſelves, or of themſelves alter the direction of 
their motion. Cheyne. 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any acts 
of civil ſociety, do ef themſelves divide into three 
powers. Swift, 
Howe'er it was civil in angel or elf, 
For he ne'er could have fill'd it ſo well of himſelf. 
Swift, 
10. Noting properties, qualities, or condi- 
tion. 
He was a man F a decayed fortune, and F no 
good education. Clarendon. 
The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor 


which of itſelf is of no colour, provided it be faline, | 


Boyle. 

The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 

Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death. 
Dryden, 

A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined whether it be really of a nature, 
in itſelf and conſequences, to make him happy or no. 

Locke. 

The value of land is raiſed, when remaining of 

the ſame fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke, 
11. Noting extraction. 

Lunsford was a man ef an ancient family in Suſ- 

ſex. Clarendon. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in De- 

vonſhire, that for many ages had made a handſome 

figure in their country, Rowe. 
12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furniſh me. Shatſpeare, 

Pray that in towns and temples F our own, 

The name of great Anchiſes may be known, Dryden, 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned 
with cryſtal, ſave that the fore-end had pannels of 
ſaphires, ſet in borders of gold, and the hinder end 
the like of emeralds of the Peru colour. Bacon. 

The common materials which the ancients made 
their ſhips of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen oak, 
the beech, and the alder. Arbuthnot. 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice, I undertook this 
work. Dryden. 
Our ſov'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 

The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 

And F his grace and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his firſt ſevere decre. Dryden. 

15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence, 

As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this 
fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not 
left of his own framing, one which might remain as 
a part of the church liturgy, and ſerve as a pattern 
whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, yet 
without ſuperfluity of words. Hooker. 


16. Noting ſomething that has ſome parti- 
cular quality. Th 
Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a 
friend as I have gf this ſwallow. No, ſays ſhe, nor 
ever mother ſuch a fool as I have of this ſame thruſh. 
| | L'Eftrange. 

17. Noting faculties of power granted. 
If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the abi- 
lity which God giveth. 1 Peter, 


18. Noting preference, or poſtponence, 
Your bighneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower. 
l do not like the Tower of any place. Shakſp. 
19. Noting change of one ſtate to another. 
O miſerable of happy ! is this the end 
Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of bleſſed ? 


20, Noting caſuality, 

Good nature, by which J mean beneficence and 
candour, is the product of right reaſon ; which of 
neceſſity will give allowance to the faires of others, 
by conſidering that there is nothing perſect in man- 
kind. | 17 5 Orden. 


Milt 9. 


* 


O F F 
21. Noting proportion. 
How many are there F an hundred, even among} 
ſcholars themſelves, Locke, 
22, Noting kind or ſpecies. 
To cultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair 


of the cabinet; and the neglect of this ſucceſs may 

be of the moſt fatal conſequence to a nation. Swiff, 

23 It is put before an indefinite expreſſion 

of time: as, / late, in late times; «f 

old, in old time, 

Of late, divers learned men have adopted the three 
hypoſtatical principles. Boyle. 
In days of old there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name, Dryd, 

Orr. adv, [/, Dutch.) | 

1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to conjoin 
it with verbs: as, to come off; to fly off; 
to take off; which are found under the 
verbs. 7% 

2. It is generally oppoſed to oz as, to lay 
on; to take F. In this caſe it ſignifies, 
diſunion ; ſeparation ; breach af conti- 
nuity. | | 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have 
my cap than my heart, I will practice the inſinuating 
nod, and be off to them moſt counterteitly. Sp. 

Where are you, fir John? come, of, with your 

boots. Shak/peares 
See | . 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 
Then rend it . Dryden. 

A piece of ülver coined for a ſhilling, that has 
half the filver clipped /, is no more a ſhilling than 
a piece of wood, which was once a ſealed yard, is 
fill a yard, when one half of it is broke of: Locke, 

3. It ſignifies diſtance, * 

Welt of this foreſt, ſcarcely oF a mile, | 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shalſpeare. 

About thirty paces off were placed harquebuhers, 

. oO - . Knoles. 

4+ In painting or ſtatuary it ſignifies pro- 

jection or relief, 

Tis a good piece; | 
This comes off well and excellent, Shalſpeare. 

5. It ſignifies evaneſcence ; abſence or de- 
parture. | 

Competitions intermit, and go and on as it 
happens, upon this or that oceaſion. L' E/trange, 

6. It ſignifies any kind of diſappointment; 
defeat; interruption ; adverſe diviſion 2 
as, the affair is ; the match is . 

7. On the oppoſite fide of a queſtion, 

The queſtions ne way touch upen puritaniſm, 
either of or on. Sanderſon, 

8. From; not toward, e 6 geat 

Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and ſeeng was 
before a ſtay from interrupting her, gave herſelf to be 
ſeen unto her with ſuch a lightening of beauty upon 
Zelmane, that neither ſhe could look on, nor would 
look off. . Sidney. 

9. OF hand; not ſtudied, 

Several ſtarts of fancy off hand look well enough. 

L' Eftrange. 

10. Jo be off. In common talk, fighifies to 
recede from an intended contract or 
deſign, | 


11. To come off. To eſcape by ſome aeci- 

dent or ſubterfuge. 

12. To get off. To make eſcape. 

13. To go off. Jo deſert ; to abandon. -- 

14. To g F. Applied to guns, to take fire 
and be diſcharged ; borrowed from the 
arrow and bow, Os AY 

15. Well or ill . Having good or bad 
ſucceſs, | | * 

16. Of, whether alone or in compoſition, 
means either literally or figuratively, dis- 
junction, abſence, privation, or diſtance, 

Orr. int-r;cf, An exprefſion of abhor- 

rence, or command to depart, | 
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1 fal? 
OFFENCE. z. / L Hence, Fr. enſa, from 


Were thine without e fence. 


be dot blamed, 


b 
Off, or I fly for ever from thy ſight. 
Oxy. prep. . . . ; X ; 
1. Not on: 
I continued feeling again the ſame pain; and 
© finding it grow violent I burnt it, and felt no more 
after the third time; was never of my legs, nor 
kept my chamber a day, Temple. 
2. Diſtant from. 
Ciecero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto 
Fertate, about two miles eff this town, though molt 
of the modern writers have fixed it to Freſcati. 
| . Addiſon. 
O'r TAL. 1. . [off fall, ſays Skinner, that 
- which falls from the table: perhaps from 
ofa, Latin: ] 1 
1. Waſte meat; that which is not eaten at 
the table. 
He let out the als of his meat to intereſt, and 
kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket-book, _ 
; y Arbuthnot, 


Smith, 


2, Carrion; coarſe fleſh. 
[ ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this ſlave's al. Sbalſpcare. 
Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt, 
With ſuck'd and giutted l. Milton. 


3. Refuſe; that which is thrown away as of 


no value. 


counted an argument of noble and illuſtrious deſcent; 
God would not accept the ali of other profeſſions. 
Ks d : | South, 
If man bemoan his lot, 

That after death his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
A ſecret ſting remains within his mind 
The fool is to his own caſt s kind. Dryden. 

© They commonly fat hogs with l corns, 
f | Mortimer, 

of no eſteem, 

is Rome? what rubbiſn and what 
Shakſpeare. 


Any thi 
* What 


offendo, Latin. | : 
1, Crime; act of wickedneſs, VO. 
TDhither with ſpeed their haſty courſe they 225 
Where Chriſt the Lord for our ences dy'd. Fairf. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours 
; [ Shakſpeare, 
2, A tranſgreſiion, 
Ik, by the law of nature, every man hath not a 
power to puniſh offences againſt it, I ſee not how the 
magiſtrates of any community can puniſh an alien of 
another country. Locke. 
3. Injury, 
I have given my opinion againſt the authority of 
two great men, but I hope without offence to their 
memories; for I loved them living, and reverence 
them dead. | Dryden, 
4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt; 
ſcandal. | 
Giving no efence in any thing, that the miniſtry 
| 2 Corinthians. 
He remembered the injury of the children of 
Bean, who had been a ſuare and an offence unto the 
people. i Maccabees. 
Ine pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſe 
of the other ſenſes; as in warming upon cold, or re- 
* frigeration upon heat: for as the ow of the touch 
are greater than the offcfces of other ſenſes, ſo like- 
wiſe are the pleaſures. Bacon. 
By great and ſcandalous offences, by incorrigible 
miſdemeanours, we may incur the cenſure of the 
church. : Pearſon 
5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived, 
Earnett in every preſent humour, and making him- 
ſielſ brave in his liking, he was content to give them 
,zult-cauſe of offence when they had power to make 
jut revenge. 59: Sidney. 
6. Attack; add of the aſſailant, 
Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, 
would not de perſuaded to offer any offence, but only 
to fand. upon the beſt deſenſive guard. 
have equal {kill in all the weapons of efezce. 
if ; R Richardſon, 


x 


 Oyyi'ncer vt. N Full] In- 
pleaſure. 4 | 


jurious; giving 


Oo 
- * 


Pl 
ig 
yer. © 


Sidney. 


 Orx8s'NDER, 2. /. {from Tooff-nd.] 
1. A criminal; one who has committed a | 


OFF 
It ſeems your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. | 
Oryre'NnCELess. adj. {from offence, 
- offending ; innocent. | Yau 
- You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment 


Un- 


more in policy than in malice; even ſo as one would 


beat his offenceleſs dog to affright an imperious lion. 
Sbalſpeare. 
To OrrRINVD. v. a. [ende, Latin, } 
1. To make angry; to diſpleaſe. 
| It much you note him 
You ſhall end him, and extend his paſſion, 
Feed and regard him not. Shakfpeare. 
Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am 
greatly offended at their life. Eccleſfiaſticus. 
The emperor himſelf came running to the place 
in his armour, ſeverely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forſaken the place, and grievouſly ended 
with them who had kept ſuch negligent watch. 
| Knolles. 
Groſs fins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided by 
perſons that profels religion. But the indiſcreet and 
dangerous uſe of innocent and lawful things, as it 
does not ſhock and offend our conſciences, ſo it is 
difficult to make people at all ſenſible of the danger 
ol it, Law. 
2. To aſſail; to attack. 


He was fain to defend himſelf, and withal ſo to 


To have right to deal in things facred, was ac- fend him, that by av unlucky blow the poor Philo- 


- Xenus fell dead at his feet. 
3. To tranſgreſs; to violate, 
Many fear 
More to end the law. 
4. To injure, goa 2 
Cheaply you fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 
Not as th' offended, but the offenders pleaſe. Dry den. 
To OrrFEnD, . 2. | ; 


1, To be criminal; to tranſgreſs the law, 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven 
images, knoweth himſelf to e nd above Il others, 
| Wiſdom, 
Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. amet. 
The bilhops therefore ot the church of Eugland 
did noways end by receiving from the Roman 
church into our divine ſervice, ſuch materials, cir- 
cumſtances or ceremonies as were religious gs 
te. 


Sidney. 


Ballad. 


2, To cauſe anger, £8 5; 
I ſhall end, either to detain or give it. SH. 
3. To commit tranſgreſſion: with agairft. 
Our language is extremely imperfe, and in many 
ioftances it offends againft every part of grammar. 
1 Swift. 


crime; a tranſgreſſor; a guilty perſon. 
All that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make 
a man an fender for a word. Iſaiah. 
Every actual fin, beſides the three former, muſt 
be conſidered with a fourth thing, to wit, a certain 
ſtain, or blot, which it imprints and leaves in the 
offender. . | hy Perkins, 
So like a fly the poor offender dies ; | 
But like the waſp, the rich eſcapes and flies. Denb. 
How ſhall I loſe the fin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th' «fender, yet deteſt th' offence ? 0 00 
The conſcience of the offender ſhall be ſharper than 
an avenger's ſword. p 22 
He that, without a neceſſary cauſe, abſetits him- 
ſelf from publick prayers, cuts himſelf off from the 
church, which hath always been thought fo unhappy 
a thing, that it is the greateſt punilhment the go- 
vernors of the church can lay upon the worſt offexder. 
a Duty of Man, 
2, One who has done an injury. 
All vengeance comes too ſhort, | 
Which can purſue th” offender, Shakſpeare. 


Orex'NDRESs. 2. J {from nder] A 
woman that offends,  _ » . 
Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhould be buried in 


highways out of all ſanctified limit, as a deſperate | 


offendreſs agaioſt nature. akſpears. 


QFereg'ns1vs. adj. In, Fr. from en- 
ſas, Latin, ] Mn | of 


1. Cauſing anger; diſpleaſing; diſguſting, 


hn, 


Shakfſpeare. 


OFF 

Since no man can do ill with a good Conſcience 
the conſolation which we herein ſeem to ting i, but 
a meerdeceitful pleaſing of ourſelves in erior, which 
muſt needs turn to our greater grief, if that whic! 5 
do to pleaſe Cod moſt, be for the manifod d eds 
thereof offenſive unto him. Mel, 

It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the It 
as ſeem offenſive and repugnant to good government, 


« * v» 5 S et er, 
2, Caufing pain; injurious, 8 

It. is an excellent opener for the liver, but /%--/,. 
to the ſtomach. = nh 2 e. 

The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time o the 
year, and the heat was very offenfive to me. Br 5u, 
Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſome- 
times makes it offenſive, and which cuſtom at lag 
will overcome, Arbuthn:r, 

3. Aſſailant; not defenſive, 
He recounted the benefits and. favours that he l::4 
done him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king 
by an effen/ive war in his quarrels Bacon, 

We enquire concerning the advantages and diſ.d. 
vantages betwixt thoſe military ofex/ive engines 
uſed among the ancients, and thoſe ot theſe latte 
ages. | Wilkins, 

Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the de fenſive 
part, where the main ſtreſs lies, and keeping them- 

ſelves chiefly to the offenſive ; perpetually objecting 
to the catholick ſcheme, inſtead of clearing up tlie 
difficulties which clog their own. Vaterland. 
Or FEI NsIV ELI. adv, | from offen/ive. 
1. Miſchievouſly; injuriouſly. 

In the leaſt thing done offenſively againſt the good 
of men, whoſe benefit we ought to ſeek for as our 
own, we plainly ſhew that we do not acknowledge 
God to be ſuch as indeed he is. Hooker, 

2, So as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure. 

A lady had her fight diſordered, fo that the images 
in her hangings did appear to her, if the room were 
not extraordinarily darkened, embellithed with ſeve- 
ral offenſively vivid colours. - Boyle, 

3. By way of attack; not defenſively, 
OrFE'NsIVENESS. 2. /. [from enſi ve. 

1. Injuriouſneſs; miſchief. 

2. Cauſe of diſguſt. ; 

The muſcles of the body, being preſerved found 
and limber upon the bones, all the motions of the 
parts might be explicated with the greateſt eaſe and 
without any offer fiveneſs, Erez. 

To O'FFER, v. a. | offero, Lat, offrir, Fr.] 
1. To preſent ; to exhibit- any thing fo as 
that it may be taken or received. 

Some ideas forwargly Jer themſelves to all men's 
underſtandings; ſome ſort of truths reſult from any 
ideas, as ſoon as che mind puts them into propoſi- 
tions. Locke. 

Servants placing happineſs in ſtrong driak, make 
court to my younger maſter, by offering him that 
which they love, L:cke. 

The heathen women under the mogul, offer ihem- 
ſelves to the flames at the death of their huſbauds. 

; | Collier. 
2. To ſacrifice; toimmolate ; to preſent as 


an act of worſhip : often with 2p, empha- 
Hen. ob 
They offer unto the Lord of the ſpoil which 
they had brought, ſeven hundred oxen. 2 Chronicles. 
An holy prieſthood to er up ſpiritual ſacritices. 
ha | 1 Peter, 
Whole herds of r' d bulls about the fire, 
And briſtled boars and woolly ſheep expire. Dryden. 
When a man is called upon to offer up himſelf to 
his conſcience, and to reſign to juitice and truth, he 
ſhould be ſo far from avoiding the lifts, that he ſhould 
rather enter with inclination, and thank God for the 
f honour. a Collier. 
3. To bid, as a price or reward. 
Nor, ſhouldſt thou «fer all thy little tore, 
Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more. Dryden. 
4. To attempt; to commence. -  _ 
Lyfimachus armed about three thouſand men, and 
began firſt to offer violence, Þ 2 Maccabecs. 
5. To propoſe. | 
In that extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote ſpeculations, it ſtirs not ore jot beyond thoſe 
ideas which ſenſe ot reflection have offered for its 


contemplation. 3 Lic le. 


- £7 
= 90 


orr - 


* 


Our author eert no reaſon, Locke. 
- 07, OrrER. v. 2. PEEK 
1. To be preſent ; to be at hand; to pre- 


it itſelf. 
= occaſion offers and the youth complies. Dry. 
2. To make an attempt.” | . 
No thought can imagine a greater heart to ſee 
and contemn danger, where danger would offer to 
make any wrongful threatning upon him. Sidney, 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and effered to land. 
| 8 Bacon. 
One offers, and in off 'r ing makes a ſtay ; 
2 ſets, of doth no more. Daniel. 
1 would treat the pope and*his cardinals roughly, 
- if they offered to ſee my wife without my leave. 


With at, to make an attempt. 
I will not offer at that I cannot maſter, Bacon. 
I hope they will take it well that I ſhould Ser at 
2 new thing, and could forbear preſuming to meddle 
where any of the learned pens have ever touched 
before. 5 Craunt. 
Write down and make ſigns to him to pronounce 
them, and guide him by ſhewing him by the motion 
of your own lips to offer at one of thoſe letters; 
which being the eaſieſt, he will ſtumble upon ane of 
them. | Halder. 
The maſquerade ſueceeded ſo well with him, that 
he would be offering at the ſhepherd's voice and call 
too. L' Eftrange. 
It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and offers 
at ſomewhat towards the diſproof of mine. Arters. 
Without offering at any other remedy, we haſtily 
engaged in a war, which hath coſt us ſixty millions. 
Swift, 


Or YER. v. /. [offre, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Propoſal of advantage to another. 


——_—_— 


face; : 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdaia'd, and love deny'd. Pope. 
2. Firſt advance. | 
Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. — 
— Mowbray, you overween to take it fo: 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. Shak/. 
What wouldſt beg, Laertes, 


3. Propoſal made. 
| Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 
I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in 
caſe they had been in the ſiege, and had the ſame 
Her made them as the good women of that place, 
whatevery one of them would have brought off with 
her, and have thought moſt worth the ſaving. * 
Ps OE ; . Addiſor. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or 
folly, to quit and renounce former tenets upon the 
Fer of an argument which cannot immediately be 
_ anſwered. - Lac tte. 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were 
then formally and ſolemaly challenged by the Catho- 


iti. 


ning — 1 of 5 hap t I before the 
cFontrover n; but they declined the er. f 
+, J 95 f 85 ; e 

4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. 
When ſtock is high, they come between, 

Making by ſecond hand their Ferst; 

Then cunning]y retire unſeen, . | 

| Wich each a million in his coffers. 

9. Attempt; endeavour, | 
Many motions, though they be unprofitable to ex- 
pel that which hurteth, yet they are offers of na- 
ture, and cauſe motions by conſent ; as en groaning, 
or crying-upon pain. con, 
It is in the power of every one to make ſome eſſay, 
ſome offer and attempt, ſo as to ſhew that the heart 
is not idle or inſenſible, but that it is full and big, 
and knows itſclf to be ſo, though it wants ſtrength 
to bring forth, | South, 
One ſees in it a kind of offer at modern archi- 


Swift. 


| 


tecture, but at the ſame time that the architect has 
ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic manner, one may 
ſee that they were not arrived 


at the knowledge of 


Dryden. 


Some aymphs there are, too conſcious of their 


That ſhall not be my er, not thy aſking? Shakſp. | 


licks, to refer the matter in diſpute to the concur- | | 


OFF 
16. Something given by way of acknow. 
ledgement, 

Fair ſtreams that do vouchſaſe in your clearneſs to 
repreſent unto me my blubbered face, let the tribute 


Her of my tears procure your ſtay awhile with me, 
that I may begin yet at laſt to find ſomething that 


— 


ities me. 
FFERER, 2. /, [from er.] 
1, One who makes an ofter, 
Bold offerers 
Of ſuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. Chapman. 
2, One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wor- 


Sidney. 


ſhip, 
if the mind of the offerer be good, this is the 
only thing God reſpecteth. : Hooker, 
When he commanded Abraham to ſacrifice Iſaac, 
the place of the offering was not left undetermined, 
and to the offerer's diſcretion, South. 


O'rrerING, 2. J. [from Fer.] A ſacri- 


v orſhip. 
Plucking the entrails of an ring forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. SH. 
They are polluted offerings, mate abhort d 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice, Shakſpeare. 
When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offering tor ſin, 
he ſhall ſee his ſeed. Iſaiah 
h The gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to ſee the golden rod; 
Admir'd the deſtin'd F ring to his queen, 
A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen, Dryden, 
What nations now to Juno's pow'r will pray, 
Ot F *rings on my ſlighted altars lay? Dryden, 
I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An Hun fit for heaven. 
loterior efferings to thy god of vice 
Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice. Young. 
Orre'kTORY. 2. J. [offertoire, Fr.] The 
act of ng ther, 
He went into St. Paul's church, where he made 
| effertory of his ſtandards, and had orizons and Te 
Deum ſung. . Bacon, 
The adminiſtration of the ſacrament he reduced 
to an imitation, though a diſtant one, of primitive 
frequency, to once a month, and therewith its an- 
ciently inſeparable appendant, the offertory, Fell. 


Orxx'nTURE. 2. / [from Nr.] Offer; 

propoſal of kindneſs. A word not is te. 

Thou haſt provented us with offer/wres of thy love, 

even when we were thine enemies. King Charles. 
OFFICE. . /. [:fice, Fr. Scium, Lat.] 

1. A public charge or employment; ma- 


| You have coatriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon's office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakſpeare, 
Methought this ſtaff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. + Shakſpeare, 
The inſolence of office, Shakſpeare, 
ls it the magiſtrate's office, to hear cauſes or ſuits 
at law, and to decide them? Keitlewortb. 
2, Agency ; beer uſe. 
All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office, 
10 is experiment the ſeveral intervals of the 
teeth ¶ the comb do the 2 of ſo many priſms, 
evay interval producing the phenomenon of one 
riſm. : | Newton, 
3. Buſineſs; particular employment, 
The ſun was ſunk, and after him the tar 
Of Heſperus, whoſe office is to bring Ls 
Milton. 


Twilight opon the earth. : 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered, 
| e Wolves and bears | 
Caſting their ſavagenefs aſide, have done © 
Like ces of pity. | Shakſpeare, 
Mrs. Ford, ; ler you are obſequious in your love, 
and I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth ; not only 
ia the kmple office of love, but in all the accouftre- 
ment, complement, and ceremony of it, Shak/peare. 
I would I could do a good office between you. 


good office, 


Vor. II. 


| Thy wolf wok oceafion to de the fox'n 


fice ; any thing immolated, or offered in 


Addiſon. 


* — 


5. AR of wor 


Sbalſpeare. 


Shakſpeare, | 


EE 


— 


_— 


OFF 


You who your pious ces employ, 
To ſave the IT of e Troy. 


ip. 
Iaſtructs you how t* 


Dryden, 


This gate | 
adore the heavens, and bows 
Shakfpeare, 


ſervants, let him | 


ou 
To n holy office. 
6. Formulary of devotions. 
Whoſoever hath children and 
take care that they ſay their prayers before they be- 
gin their work: the Lord's prayer, the ten com- 
mandments, and the creed, is a very good office for 
them, if they are not fitted fot more regular offices. 
775 Taylor. 
7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to parti» 
cular buſineſs. PR 
What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices at leaſt deſiſt 
To build at all. Shakſpeare, 
Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with ſome low galle- 
ries to paſs from them to the palace itſeif. Bacax. 
8. [Meina, Lat.] Place where buſineſs is 
tranſacted, 
What ſhall good o!d York ſee there, 
But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones? Sbalſpeare. 
Empſon and Dudley, though they could not but 
hear of theſe ſcruples in the king's conſcience, yet 
as if the king's ſoul and his money were in ſeveral 
of5ces, that the one was not to intermeddle with the 
other, went on with as great rage as ever. Bacon. 
He had ſet up a kind of office of addreſs; his 
general correſpondencies by letters. Fell. 
To O'rFICE.. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform ; to diſcharge; to do, 
TI will be gone, altho? 
The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 
And angels c' all. 
O'er1ce. 2. /. [offier, Fr.] 
1. A man employed by the publick. 


'Tis an office of great worth, 


Shakſpeare, 


And you an officer fit for the place, Sbalſpeare. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 

Allow their effcers, and be content 

To ſuffer lawiul cenſure. Shakſpeare. 


The next morning there came /to us the ſame 
officer that came to us at firft to conduct us to th 
ſtranger's houſe. Bacon. 

If it ſhould fall into the French hands, all the 
prizes would return w be. che. ſeveral of 
court. \ 
As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks himſelf 
vp from all approaches. South, 

Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers, 
A ſuperior power takes away by violence from them, 
that which by violence they took away from others, 

Fr L' Eftrange, 
Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſuit 
at law in itſelf muſt needs be innocent, Kettlerworth, 
2. A commander in the army. 
If he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, _ 
$ His ſurly efficer ne er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
| I ſurmamon'd all my officers in haſte, | 
All came reſolv'd to die in my defence. Dryden. 

The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, 
ſhews him not only to be much inſeriour to Pompey 
as a ſea cfficer, but to have had little or no (kill ia 
that element. | Arbuthnot, 

3. One who has the power of apprehending. 
criminals, or men accountable to the law, 

The thieves are poſſeſt with fear a 
So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer, Shakſpeare, 


| We charge you ; 
Togo with us unto the officers, - Shak prare. 
O'FriCERED. @dj. | from officer.] Com- 
manded ; ſupplicd with commanders, 
What could we expect from an army officersd by 
Iriſh papiſts and outlaws ? | Addifon. 
| Ore n1'ClAL. adj. [ official. Fr. from office. ] 
ls Dee appropriate with regard to 
uſe. ; RS 
In this animal are the guts,” the ſtomach, and 
other parts official unto nutrition, which, were i 
aliment the empty reception of air, their proviſior 


. 
1 


* 


' Eftrange. | 


v. 


Vi 
hag been ſupertiuous, Brown 
„ 2 


cers of his | 
9. oi 


"4 | 
1390 
2. Pertaining to a publick charge. 
The tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 
That in th' official marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate. Shakſpeare, 

Orr. 2. / 

Official is that perſon to whom the cognizance of 
eauſes is committed by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. | life. 

A poor man found a prieſt over-familiar with his 
wiſe, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad and could not 


"4 


cial for defamation. , 
Oypi'cialry, 2. .. [officializ, Fr. from 
official. ] The charge or poſt of an official, 
The office of an cially to an eee, a of, 0 . 
To Oret'ctare. v 2. [from Mce.] To 
give, in conſequence of office, 
All her number'd ſtars that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenſible, for ſuch 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light * 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. Milton. 
To Or rI IAT E. v. 2. | 
1. To diſcharge an office, commonly in 
- worſhip. F 
No miniſter effciating in the church, can with a 


==: 


commanded by the aforeſaid law. 

Who of the biſhops or prieſts that officiate at the 
altar, in the places of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid we 
offer to thee Peter or Paul ? Stilling fleet. 
Too prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly tall 
into under this notion; which, conſidering the num- 
ber of perſons officiating this way, muſt be very pre- 
judicial to religion. lier. 

2. Jo perform an office for another. 

Orric NAL. adj. [from icina, a ſhop.] 
Uſed in a ſhop, or belonging to it: 
thus officinal plants and drugs are thoſe 
uſed in the ſhops. _ | 

OFFVCIOUS, adj. [officicux, Fr, officioſus, 
Latin. ] | 

„Kind; doing good offices, 

Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
* Offitious; but to thee, earth's habitant, Milton, 
'2, Importwnely forward. 
Tou att too officious EY IO 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. Shakſpeare, 
At Taunton they kill'd in fury an officiozs and 
_ Eager commiſſioneg for the ſubſidy, Bacon. 
4 Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officions, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of fo much value. Aadiſor. 
_ Opy1'cio0usLY. adv. | from cious.] 


1. Importunately forward. 
The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 
And thoſe they ſcorn'd, efficioufly they own. D» yd. 
| Fiatt'ring crowds cfficioufly appear, 
To give themſelves, not you, an happy year, Dryd. 
2. Kindly ; with unaſked kindneſs, 
| Leet chy goats Mere, be nurſt, 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their thirſt, 
Orx1'c1ovsnsss. 2. /. [from efficious. ] 
1. Forwardneſs of civility,or reſpect, or en- 
deavour. Commonly in an ill ſenſe. 
I ſhew my officiouſneſs by an offering, though 1 
betray my poverty by. the meaſure. South, 
2. Service. | | 
In whom is required underſtanding as in a man, 
courage and vivacity as in a lion, ſervice and miniſ- 
terial \ficiouſneſs as in the ox, and expedition as in 
the eagle. Brown. 
Olrrix s. . /. [frem .] The act of 
ſteering to a diſtance from the land. 
Orescob RING. . /. and. ſcour.] Re- 


crement; part rubhed away in cleaning 


— 


Thou hait made us as the officouring and refuſe 
E in the midſt of the people. Lamentations. 


Being accounted, as St. Paul ſays, the very filth of 


prove it, the prieſt ſued him before the biſhop's o- | 
Camden, 


conſcience omit any part of that which is | 
Sanderſon, | 


— — 


ö 


_ "the world, and ib: Micouring of all things, Kertlew, 


orT. 


— 


Olrrszr. 1. /, [of and /er.] Sprout; 


ſhoot of a plant. | 
They are multiplied not only by the ſeed, but 
many alfo by the root, producing eis or creeping 
under ground. * Ray. 
Some plants are raiſed from any part of the root, 
others by Hels, and in others the branches ſet in 
the ground will take root. 5 Locke, 
O'rFFSPRING. z. /. [off and /pring.] 
I, Propagation ; generation, 
All things coveting to be like unto God in being 


ever, that which cannot hereunto attain perſonally, | 


doth ſeem to continue itfelt by offspring and propa- 
gation. oober. 

The BOY propagated or generated; 
children ; deſcendants. 


When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by fin 
This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his eFspring grew corrupt therein. Davies. 
| hb To the gods alone 
Our future o*pring, and our wives are known. 
RTE Dryden, 
His principal actor is the ſon of 4 goddeſs, not to 
mention the offspring of other deities, Adaiſon. 
3. Production of any kind. | 
Tho' both fell before their hour, 
Time on their ring hath no power; 
Nor fire nor fate their bays ſhail blaſt, 
Nor death's dark vale their days o'ercaſt, Denham. 


To OFFU'SCATE, v. a. [9#u/co, Lat. of u/- 


2. 


guer, Fr.] To dim; to cloud; to 


darken. 


Orrusca'rion, 2. / [from Suſcate.] 
The act of darkening. 


Or r. adv. [opr, Sax ] Often; frequently; 
not rarely; not ſeldom. : 
In labours more abundant, in ſtripes above mea- 
ſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths t. 
„ Xs 2 Corinthians. 
It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it is 
one part of true faith, which is oft miſtaken for the 
whole, | _#lammond, 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. Pope. 


O'FTEN, adv. [from opt, Sax. in the com- 
parative, oftener; ſuperlative, oftneſt.] 
_ frequently; many times; not ſel- 
: th queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

ied ev'ry day ſhe liv d. Shakſpeare. 
Uſe a little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and 
thine ten infirmities. 1 Timothy, 
In journeying en, in perils in the wilderneſs. | 
Y 2 Corinthians. 
A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forchead broad 

| and high, 4 N 
That ofien had bewitcht the ſea gods with her eye. 


Drayton. | 


Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, 
than as a conſul of Rome, and does not oftner talk 
of the celebrated writers of our own country in for- 
mer ages, than of any among their contemporaries ? 

cul | Aadiſan. 
OeTenTiMgs. adv. [often and times. 
From the compoſition of this word it 1s 
reaſonable to believe, that / was once 
an adjective, of which often was the plu- 
ral ; which ſeems retained in the phraſe 
thine often infirmities. See OFTEN. |] 
Frequently; many times; often. 

Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter need- 
leſs, to be ſo oftentimes mentioned and opened in 
the principal part of that duty which we owe to God, 
our publick prayer ? > 12:44: Healer. 

The difficulty was by what means they could ever 
arrive to places 2/7entimes ſo remote from the ocean, 

| 270 Woodward. 
It is equally neceſſary that there ſhould be a future 
ſtate, to vindicate the juſtice of God, and ſolve the 
pretent irregularities of Providence, whether the beſt 
men be oftentimes ouly, or always the moſt miſera- 
die. : Atterbury, | 


— 


| 


— 
7 


OrrTri'Mes, adv. [oft and times.] Fre. 
quently; often. ö 
| Oftiimes nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton, 

Ofttimes before I hither did reſort, 
Charm'd with the converſation of a man 
Who led a rural life. | 

Oce's. n. J. A ſort of moulding in 
Oc1've. architecture, conſiſting of a 
round and a hollow; almoſt in the ferm 
of an 8, and is the ſame with what VI. 
truvius calls eima. Cima reverſa, is an 
| opee with the hollow downwards. Haig, 
ToO'cLE. v. a. [gh, an eye, Dutch] Ty 
view with fide glances, as in fondneſs, 
or with a deſign not to be heeded. 

From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet check, 
And egling all their audience, then they ſpeak, 

: Dryden, 

If che female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould 
it not be ſet to go right? Could they talk oi the diſ- 
ferent aſpects and con junctions of planets, they need 
not be at the pains to comment upon ging and 
clandeſtine marriages. * Addiſon, 

Whom is he og/izg yonder? himſelf in his look- 
ing-glaſs. - Arbuthnet. 

O'cLER. a.,. [ ogheler, Dutch] A ſly gazer; 
one who views with ſide glances. 

Upon the diſuſe of the neck- piece, the tribe of 
oglers ſtared the fair ſex in the neck rather than in 
the face, h | Addiſon, 

Jack was a prodigious ogler; he would ogle you 
the outſide of his eye inward, and the white upward, 

s . Art uthnot, 
O's 10, 2. . from olla, Spaniſh.] A diſh 
made by mingling different kinds of 


meat; a medley; a hotchpotch. 
Theſe general motives of the common good, I 
will not ſo much as once offer up to your lordſhip, 
though they have ſtill the upper end; yet, like great 
aglios, they rather make a ſhe than provoke appe- 
tite. Suckling. 
Where is there ſuch an og/7o, or medley of various 
opinions in the world again, as thoſe men entertain 
in their ſervice, without any ſcruple as to the diver- 
ſity of their ſects and opinions King Charles, 
le that keeps an open houſe, ſhould conſider 
that there are eg/ivs of gueſts, as well as of diſhes, 
and that the liberty of a common table is as good as 
a tacit invitation toall ſorts of intruders. L. Eſtrange. 
O'GressES. 2. /. [in heraldry, ] Cannon 
balls of a black colour. 
On. inierject. An exclamation denoting 
pain, ſorrow, or ſvrpriſe, 
| He, 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
Cry'd, 66! and mounted.  Shatſpeare. 
Oh me! all the horſe have got over the river, what 
ſhall we do? | Walione 
My eyes confeſs it, 
My every action ſpeaks my heart aloud ; 
But ob, the madneſs of my high attempt 
Speaks louder yet! | Dryden, 
OIL. 2. J [ocel, Saxon; oleum, Latin. ] 
1. The juice of olives expreſſed. 
Bring pure oi olive beateg for the light. Exodus. 
2. Any fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin matter, 
In moſt birds there is only one gland; in which 
are divers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, 
lying under the nipple of the n bag. Derham, 
3. The N of vegetables, whether ex- 
preſſed or drawn by the ſtill, that will 


not mix with water. | 

Oil with chemiſts called ſulphur, is the ſecond 
of their hypoſtatical, and of the true five chymi- 
cal principles. It is an inflammable, unctuous, ſub- 
tile ſubſtance, which uſually riſes after the ſpirit, 
The chemiſts attribute to this principle all diverſit 
of colours. There are two ſorts of oi; one, whic 
will ſwim upon water, as o of aniſeed and laven- 
der, which the chemiſts call eſſential; and another 
kind, which probably is mixt with ſalts, and will 
fink in water, as the vi/ of guaiacum and cloves. 


Drydey, 


Haryie 


o K K 


0 thle 1 ge gil, we made trial of a dlſ- 
_— and for that purpoſe made choice of the 
common vi“ or ſpirit, ; Bale. 
A curious artiſt long inur'd to toils 
Ol gentler ſort, with combs, and fragrant oils, 
Whether by chance, or by ſome god inſpir'd, 
80 toucht his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir'd. Yoyrg. 
OIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſmear 


or lubricate with oil. 
The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great 
awhile had lain oiled. Wotton. 


vert the needles of dials, made either of braſs or 
iron, although they be much oled, tor in thoſe 
needles conſiſting free upon their center there can be 
no adheſion. Brown's Falgar Errours, 
Swift oils many a ſpring which Harley moves. 
Swift. 
-O1LcoLoUR, 2. J. [oil and colour. ] Colour 
made by grinding coloured ſubſtances in 


oil. | 
Oilcolourt, after they are brought to their due 
temper, may be preſerved long in ſome degree of 
ſoftneſs, kept all the while under water. Boyle, 
OlLIx ESS. z. /. [from oily. ] Unctuouſ- 
neſs; grew uneſs; quality approaching to 

that of oll. | 
Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which A- 
net, if drawn forth by the fun, will make a very 
great change. Bacon. 
Wine is iaflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of 9/77 
#eſ5. Bacon. 
Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe 0i/i- 
-e/5 is evident, he nameth nidor. Brown. 
Chyle has the ſame priaciples as milk, viſcidity 
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ceous parts, and an acidity from the tartareous. 


85 The fleſh of animals which live upon other ani- 
mals, is moſt antiacid ; though offenſive to the ſtomach 
ſometimes by reaſon of their oilineſs, Arbuthnet. 


D1LMAN. z. . [oil and man,] One who 
trades in oils and pickles. 

O1'Ls8HoP. z. /. [ol and fp. A ſhop 

where oils and pickles are ſold, 

OrrLy. adj, [from oil. ] 

-4, Conſiſting of oil; containing oil; 

having the qualities of oil. 


PCCCPVWGG Cee 


charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe 
Air preyeth upon water and flame, and fire upon oil. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than oily. 
con. 


mixture with it of that viſcous oily matter, which, 


fewel. Dieby. 
2. Fatty; greaſy, 
This oy raſcal is known as well as Paul's; 
Go call him forth. . _ Shakſpeare. 
O1'LyGRAIN. . /. A plant. Miller. 
Or'LYPALM. 2. /. A tree. E 
It grows as high as the mainmaſtof a ſhip. The 
inhabitants make an oil from the pulp of the fruit, 
and draw a wine from the body of the trees, which 
inebriates; and with the rind of theſe trees they 
make mats to lie on. Miller. 
To OINT, v. a. [oint, Fr.] To anoint; to 
ſmear with ſomething unctuous. 
They eint their neked limbs with mother'd oil, 
Or from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs, Dryd. 
Iſmarus was not wanting to the wan 
Directing einted arrows from afar ; 
And death with poiſon arme. 
O1NTMENT. 7. J. {from oint.] Unguen 
unctuous matter to ſmear any thing. 
Life and long healch that gracious oizument gave, 
And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The ſenſeleſs corple appointed for the grave. Sperſer, 
O'xes, 2. J. [See Ocare.] A colour, 
And K laius taking for his younglings cark, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with 64er did their ſhoulders mark, Sidney. 


Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will con- 


The cloud, if it were 6i/y or fatty, will not diſ- 


Flame js groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of the 


being drawn out of the wood and candle, ſerves for 


en. 
t; 


1 


Floyer. 1 
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1 
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| 


from the caſeous parts, an oline from the butyra- | 


+ Formed according to obſolete cuſtom, 


| 


O 1D 


Red oder is one of the moſt heavy colours; yel- | 
low ofer is not ſo, becauſe it is clearer, Dryden. 
OLD. adj. [eald, Saxon; i, German.] 
I, Paſt the middle part of life; not young, 
To o/ age ſince you yourſelf aſpire, 
Let not c age diſgrace my high defire. Sidney, 
He wooes high and low, young and «/d, Shakſp. 
Wanton as girls, as cid wives fabulous. Cowley, 
Tis greatly wife to know, before we're told, 
The melancholy news that we grow odd. 
2, Decayed by time, 
' Raiment waxed not c upon thee. Deuteranomy, 
3. Of long continuance; begun long ago. 
When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſſador into 
France, with great pomp, he ſpoke to an o/d ac- 
quaintance of his that came to take his leave of him, 
Camden's Remains, 


1oung, 


4. Not new. 

Ye ſhall eat of the / ſtore, Leviticus, 

The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; 
but grapes that make better wine when it is %; 
for that the juice is better concoCted. Bacon. 

5. Ancient; not modern. 

The Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious, and inured 
to hardſhip; which was the character of the c 
Ligurians, Addiſon. 

6, Of any ſpecified duration. 

How o/d art thou? Not ſo young, fir, to love a 
woman for ſinging 3 nor fo od to doat on her for 
any thing, I have years on my back forty-eight. 

Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 

In Epheſus I am but two hours o, 
As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk, Shakſp. 
He did enfold 
Within an oxe hide, fica'd at nine years , 
All th? airie blaſts, that were of ſtormie kinds. 
Chapman, 

Any man that ſhall live to ſee thirty perſons de- 
ſcended of his body alive together, and all above 
three years od, makes this feaſt, which is done at 
the coſt of the ſtate. Bacon, 

7. Subfiſting before ſomething elſe, 
Equal ſociety with them to hold, 
Thou needꝰſt not make new ſongs, but fingthe old. 
Cawley. 
The Latian king, unleſs he ſhall ſubmit, 
Own his cd promile, and his new forget, 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove. Dryd. 

He muſt live in danger of his houſe falling about 
his ears, and will find it cheaper to build it from 
the ground in a new form; which may = de fo 
convenient as 6/2, vwift, 


8, Long practiſed, 


Then ſaid I unto her that was od in adulteries, 
will they now commit whoredoms with her? Ezek, 
9. A word to ſignify in burleſque language, 
more than enough, | 
Here will be -/4 Utis; it will be an excellent 
ſtratagem, Shakſpeare. 
Here's a knocking indeed; if a man were porter 

of hell gate, he ſhould have cli turning the key. 

Shakſpeare, 
10, of old ; long ago; from ancient times. 
Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſti- 
tuted in regard of occaſions peculiar to the times of 
old, and as being now "ra <3 aa Hooker. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of cd now fail'd | 

More angels to create. Milton 't Paradiſe Loft, 
A land there is, Heſperia pam'd of od, | 


9 


The ſoil is fruitful, and the men ate bold; 6 


Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. Dryden. 
In days of old there liv'd of mighty fame, 
A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryd. 


OL Deg a'sHIONED. adj, [old and faſhion.] 


Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into 

modern Engliſh; becauſe they look on Chaucer as 

a dry, oldfafhioned wit, not worth reviving. Dryd. 

He is one of thoſe o/dfa/ivned men of wit and 

pleaſure, that ſhews his parts by raillery on mar- 

riage. | Addiſon, 

Ou DEN. adj. [from old; perhaps the Saxon 
plural.] Ancient. Not in uſe, 

Blood hath been (hed ere now, i' th' older: time, 

Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal, Shakſp. | 


O'LDNEs8, 2. J. | from old.] Old age; an- | 


/ 


l 
— not new neſs; quality of being 
old. : 


This policy and reverence of ages, makes the 
world bitter to the belt of our times; keeps our tots 
tunes from us till our e/deſs cannot reliſh them. 

Sha&fpeare's King Lear, 
OLga'ctNous. ad}. Cy ir Lat. from 
oleum; oleagineaux, Fr.] Oily ; unctuous. 

The ſap, when it firſt enters the root, 1s earthy, 
waterv, poor, and ſcarce e/caginous. Arbuthnet, 


 OLta'cinNousNEsS, z. J. | from oleag in- 


ung.] Oilineſs. 
In ſpeaking of the e/raginouſneſs of uri nous ſpitits, 
I employ the word moſt rather than all. * 
he 


OL RAN DBR. 2. /. [oleandre, Fr.] 
plant roſebay, OG 

OLE ASTER. n.f. Latin. ] Wild olive; a 
ſpecies of olive, 

It is a native of Italy, but will endure the cold 
of our climate, and grow to the height of ſixteen 
or eighteen feet, It blooms in June, and pertumcs 
the circumambient air to a great diſtance. Miller. 

OLE'oss, adj, [olegſus, Latin, ] Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating 
or prolitick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or eee 
particles it contains. Rays 

In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the o/eoxe 

parts of the chyle being ſpent maſt on the fat. 
Floyer on the Humzurt, 
To OrLra'crT. v. a. [olfactus, Latin.] Io 
ſmell, A burleſque word, 

There is a machiavilian plot, 

Tho? every nare offa& it not. Hudibrar, 

OLra'ctory. adj. [olfafoire, Fr. from 
olfacio, Latin.] Having the ſenſe of 
ſmelling, 

Effluvias, or inviſible particles that come from 
bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect the 9/face 


tory nerves. | Lockes 
OLIp. adj, [olidus, Lat.] Stinking; 
O'Lipous. fetid. 


In a civet cat a different and offenſive odour pro- 
ceeds, partly from its food, that being eſpecially 
fiſh, whereof this humout may be a garous excretion 
and olidous ſeparation, Browns 

The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of 
men's urine; of which o/id and deſpicable liquor I 
choſe to make an inſtance, becauſe chemiſts are not 
wont to take care for extractiug the fixt ſalt of it. 

. Beyle. 
OrieARcHVY. z. .. [aryegxia.] A form 
of government which places the ſupteme 


power in a ſmall number; ariſtocracy. 
The worſt kind of oligarchy is, when men are 
governed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught 
to know what thoſe few be, whom they _ obeys 
dne * 
We have no ariſtocracies but in APSR 4 
all o/igarchies, wherein a few men dominecr, do 
what they liſt, Bur ton. 
Alfter the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians 
choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration of afe 
fairs, who became a body of tyrants, and were 
called an c/igarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 
which hatetul denomination they weie ſoon after 
depoſed. 83 Swift, g 
O' 10. 1. fe [olla, Span.] A mixture; a 
medley. See OcL1o.. ; 
Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 
given us this io of a play, this unnatural mixture 
of comedy and tragedy. Dryden. 
I am in 2 very chaos to think I ſhould' fo forget 
myſelf, But I have ſuch an die of affairs, I know 
not what to do. n Congreve, 


O'LIroRT. 2. .. [olitor, Lat.] Belonging 

to the kitchengarde . 
Gather your olitory ſe ds. Tuelyn's Kalen lar. 
OLIVA“s ER. adj. [olivaſire, Fr.] Darkly 
brown; tawny. 97 
The countries of che Abyſcnes, Barbar, and 
Peru, where they are tawny, «i/after, an! pale, 
are generally more ſand j. Bacon. 
Oliva. . 7. olive, Fr. olen, Lat.] A 
| W 
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OMENTUM. 5. /. 


_* greateſt part of the guts. 
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To O'winaTs. v. 4. [ominor, Latin.] To 


'Ourrovs. «dj. {from omen. | 
1. Exhibiting 


_ » .Pomfret, thou bloody priſon, 


3 
- * 


— 


OT 
plant producing oil; the emblem of 
3 the fruit of the tree. 
The leaves are for the moſt part oblong and ever 
green; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is hollowed, but the upper part is di- 
_ vided into four parts ; the ovary, which is fixed in 


% 


© | the eenter of the flower cups becomes an oval, ſoft, | 


pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor inclofing an 
ard rough ſtone. Miller. 
To thee, the heav'ns, in thy nativity, 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laure} crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. Shakſpeare, 
Is the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheepeote fenc'd about with olive trees. Sbalſp. 
The ſeventh year thou (halt let it reſt. In like 
manner thou ſhalt deal with thy vineyard, and olive 
ard. SE Exodus. 
Their olive bearing town, Dryden: Aneid. 
It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an al- 
lot ment for oli ves and herbs, > Bro:me. 
O'mBReE. z. / Hombre, Spaniſh. ] A game 
of cards played by three. 
He would willingly carry her to the play ; but 


| 


| he had rather go to lady Centaute's, and play at 


ombre. ; 
When ombre calls his hand and heart are free, 
Aud, join'd to two, he fails not to make three. 

| ; | Young. 

Ou e“. 2. . [owrya,] The laſt letter of 

the Greek alphabet, therefore taken in 

the Holy Seripture for the laſt. ' 

am alpha and omega, the beginning and the 

ending. Revelations, 

O'meLET. a. / [omelette, Fr.] A kind of 

ncake made with eggs. 
O'MEN. 2. / [ omen, 

or bad; a prognoſtick. 

Hammond would ſteal from his fellows into places 

of privacy, there to ſay his prayers, omens of his 

" future pacifick temper and eminent devotion. Fell. 
When young kings begin with ſcoro of juſtice, 


ler. 


t.] A Ggn good 


make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 
The ſpeech had omen, that the Trojan race | 
Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. 
4 | Dryden, 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, 
Such as have lucky emens (hed 
'er forming laws and empires rifing. Prior. 


O'meneD. adj. [from omen. ] Containing. 


prognoſticks. 
; Fame may prove, | 
Or amen d voice, the meſſenger of Jove, 
itious to the ſearch. Pope's Odyſſey. 


t [Latin.] The caul 
that covers the guts, called alſo reticu- 
lum, from its ſtructure reſembling that of 
a net, £ | 

When the peritoneum is cut, as uſual, and the 
cavity of the abdomen laid open, the omentum or 


cal preſents itſelf firſt to view, This membrane, 


which is like a wide and empty bag, covers the 
Quincy. 
MER. 2. . A Hebrew meaſure about 
three pints and a half Engliſh. Bailey. 


foretoken ; to ſhow prognoſticks. 
This ominates ſadly, as to our diviſious with the 
Romaniſts, Decay of Piety. 


On1ina'TION, n. . [from ominor, Lat.] 


Progndftick, 


The' falling of falt is an authentick preſagement | 


e» ill luck, yet the ſame was not a general prognoſ- 


tick of future evil among the ancients ; but a patti- | 


_ cular aminatrion concerning the breach of friendſhip. 
6d Brown. 


bad tokens of futurity; 
- foreſhowing ill; inavſpicious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; | 


For Glo'ſter's dukedom is ominous, *  Shatſpeare.” 


Fatal and o5v/7our to noble peers. Shakſpeare, 
Theſe accidents the more rarely they happen, the 
more ominoxs are they eſteemed, becauſe they are 
never obſerves but when ſad events do enſue. Hayro. 

k ; | | 3 $4 


a 


F al 


| OMN 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
He laſt betakes him to this emirous wood, Milton. 
As in the heathen worſhip of God, 4 ſacrifice 
without an heart was accounted omizoxs; ſo in the 
- Chriſtian worſhip of him, an heart without a ſacri- 
fice is worthleſs. South, 
| Pardon a father's tears, 
And give them to Charinus* memory: 
May they not prove as ominous to thee. 
2. 1 tokens good or ill. 
Though he had a good ominout name to have 
made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon. 
It brave to him, and ominous does appear, 
To be oppes'd at firſt, and conquer here, Cowley. 
O'MINOUSLY. adv, [from ominous.) With 
good or bad omen, | 
O'm1nousNes3, 2. /; [from ominous. ] The 
quality of being ominous, = 
Om1's$10N, 2. /. [omifſus, Latin. ] 
1. Neglect to do ſomething ; forbearanee 
of ſomething to be done. 5 
Whilſt they were held back purely by doubts and 
ſcruples, and want of knowledge without their own 
faults, their omiſſion was fit to be connived at. 1 
Kettlewell.. 
If he has made no proviſion for this change, the 


omiſſion can never be repaired, the time never re- 
deemed. 7 Rogers. | 


2, Negle of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion 
or perpetratior of crimes. 4 

Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shakſp. 

The moſt natural diviſion of all offences, is into 
thoſe of omi//ion and thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſon. 

To OMIL'T. v. a, [omitto, Latin. 
1. To leave out; not to mention. 

Theſe perſonal compariſons I omit, becauſe 1 
would ſay nothing that may ſavour of a ſpirit of 
flattery. don. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, | 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 


Dryden. 


The Scipios! worth ? 
2. To negle& to practiſe. | | 
Her father omitted nothing in her education, 
chat might make her the moſt accompliſhed woman | 
of her age. . Addiſon. 


Ow1'TTANCE, 2. J. [from omit.] Forbear- 
ance. Not in uſe. | 
He ſaĩd, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me! 
I marvel why [ anſwer'd not again; 
But that's all one, omittance is no quittance. Shak/” 
Ounnira'rovs. adj.” [omnifarium, Lat.] 
Of all yarieties or kinds. - ; 


5 
* 


or mechanical, have fallen into this viſible ſyſtem. 
Bentley. 
But if thou omnifarious drinks wou'dſt brew ; 
Beſides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buſh 
Afﬀeords aſſiſtance. | Philips, 


Ou xlr ER Os. adj, [ omnis and fers, Lat.] 
All- bearing. b | Dick. 


| 


| Ownr'vics. adj, [omnjs and facia, Lat.! 


All- creating. | | 

Silence, bled d thou dee ! 

8 Said then ; — . How — end. 
: | Hon, 
O'mniroRM. adj. omni and forma, Lat.] 
Omuni'cznous, adj. [ omnigenus, Latin. ] 
Conſiſting of all kinds. . Dig. 
OMNIA AIT. 2. /. [omnis and par, Lat.] 
General equality. | 
Their own working heads affect, without com- 


Þ 


mandment-of the word, to wit, ani parity of | 


churchmen. bite. 
Omni/roTENCY. 
unlimited power. ; 
Whatever fortune 5 
- Can give or take, love wants not, or deſpiſes; 


| 


7 2 


Theſe particles could never of themſelves, by | 
omnifarious kinds of motion, whether fortuitous | 


Having every ſhape. | Did. 


 Onn1'roTENCE, * J. Jemmipotentia, Lat.] | 
Almighty . power | Ouo'eLAaTE, n./. L and maary;] The 


OMP 
As the ſoul bears the image of the divine wit. 
dom, ſo this part of the body repreſents the oi 


ency of Cod, whilit it is able to perform ſuch 
— 22 ti, 


The greateſt danger is from the greateſt power, 


and that is omnipotency. Tillotſon, 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord, 
How ſure is their defence, 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help, omnſpotence. Addiſon, 


Will omni potence neglect to fave, 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave? Pope. 
Omn1'rotenT, adj. [omnipotens, Latin. 
Almighty ; powerful without limit; all. 
powerful. | 
You were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of 
Leda: oh omnipotent love! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gooſe ? Shakſpeare, 
The perfect being muſt needs be omnipoten;; 
hoth as ſelf-exiſtent and.as immenſe ; for he that is 
ſelf-exiſtent, having the power of being, hath the 
power of all being; equal to the cauſe of all being, 
which is to be ommiporent. Grew, 
QuMnNnreRE'sSENCE. 7. . omnis and pre/cns, 
Lat.] Ubiquity; anbounded preſence, 
He alſo went 
Inviſible, yet ftaid, ſuch privilege 
Hath omnipreſence. Milton, 
Adam, thou know'ſt his onmipreſence fills 
Land, ſea, and air. Milton, 
The foul is involved and preſent to every part: 
and if my foul can have its effectual energy upon my 
body with eaſe, with how much more facility can a 
being of immenſe exiſtence and ommipreſence, of 
infinite wiſdom. and power, govern a great but finite 
univerſe > - | Hale, 


OMN1PREBENT., adj, [omit and preſens, 

Lat.] Ubiquitary ; preſent in every place. 

Onmzniſcient maſter, ommipreſent king, 

To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring! Prior: 
On n1'SCIENCE. J. / Tamnit and ſcientia, 
OuxisciExCT. 1 Latin.], Bundles 

knowledge; infinite wiſdom. 

In. all. this miſconſtruction of my actions, as. 
have no judge but Cod above me, ſo I can have 
comfort to appeal to his omniſcience. King Cbarlet. 

Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from. 


God, Adam- infringed the onmiſciency. and-effential 
ubiquity of his Maker, who, as he created all 
thiags, is beyond and in them all. Brown. 


An immeoſe being does ſtrangely fill the ſoul; 
and omaipotency,. omni/ciency,. and infinite gaod- 
neſs, enlarge the ſpirit oh it fixtly looks upon 
them. Burnet, 

Since thou boaſt'ſt th es of a God, 

Say in what cranny of. Sebaftian's ſoul, 
Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lodg'd ? 

Ls f Dryden; 
OMn1'sCIENT. adj. omni and ſcis, Lat.] 
Infinitely wiſe; knowing without bounds; 
knowing every thing. 

By no means truſt to your on jndgment alone; for. 
no man is cent. Bacon's: Advice to Villiers, 

What can *ſcape the eye 
Of God all-ſeeing, or deceive his heart. 
Omni ſcient? | Milton. 
© Whatſoever is known, is ſome wy preſent ; and: 


that which. is at, cannot but be by him 

who is omniſcient. " South. 
It is one of the natural;notions belonging to the 

Su Being, to conceive of him that he is m. 

ni ſcient. Wilkins. 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king,, 

To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs Fbring, Prior. 


OM n1'sC10Us, adj, [omnis and cio, Lat.] 
8 Not in uſe. | 
dare not pronounce hin-omni/cioxr, that being 


an attribute individually proper to the Godhead, 
and incommunicable to any created ſubſtance. 


|  Hakewell. on Providence. 
Ou v hs. adj. [omnis and wore, Lat.] 
All-deyouring. 250 Die. 


 OurHato'PTICK. . , [owPaxc and 


Or by his own apmipotexce ſupplies. 


exTix%;.] An optic glaſs that is convex 


ON - 
on both ſides, commonly called a con- 
ver lens. | Di. 
On. prep. Laer, Dutch; an, German.] 
x, It is put before the word, which figni- 
bes that which is under, that by which 
any thing is ſupported, which any thing 
ſtrikes by falling, which any thing 
covers, or where any thing is fixed, 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation, 
What news? — 


Richmond is on the ſeas. — 
— There let him fink and be the ſeas. o him. 


| | Shakſpeare, 
Diſtracted terror knew not what was belt ; 
On what determin ation to abide, Daniel, 


How ſoon hath Time, the ſubtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year. 
Million. 
As ſome to witnefs truth, heav'n's call obey, 
Ss ſome on earth muſt, to confirm it, ſtay. Dr yder, 
| They ſtooping low, | 


Perch'd or the double tree. Dryaen. 
On me, on me let all thy fury fall, f | 

Nor err from me, ſince I deſetve ĩt all. Pope. 

2. It is . before any thing that 1s the ſub- 
ject of action. 4 


Th' unhappy huſband, huſband now no more, 
Did ox: his tune ful harp his loſs deplore. Dryden. 
3. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Miſchiefs om miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 
The ncighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er. 


2 Dryden. 
4. Noting a ſtate of progreſſion. 
Ho Mzris ! whither en thy way fo faſt > 
This leads to town. Dryden, 
5. It ſometimes notes elevation. 
Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 


On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden. 
The ſpacious firmament en high. Addiſon, 
6. Noting approach or invaſion, 
Their navy ploughs the wat*ry main, 
Yet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again. Dryden. 


7. Noting dependance or rehance. 
On God's providence and on your bounty, all their 
preſent ſuppart and. future. hopes depend. Sma/lridge, 
8. At, noting place, | 
On each fide her * 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids. 
7 Shakſpeare, 


* 


| 


9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any | 


thing. 


The ſame prevalence of genius, the world cannot Ad ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd cn 


ardon your concealing, oz. the ſame conſideration ; 
cauſe we neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. 

| | Dryden. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a das , 
muſt not be expreſſed hke the ecftacy of a harlequin 
ex the receipt of a letter from his miſtreſs. Dryden. 
The belt way to be uſed by a father em any occa- 
fon, to reform any thing he wiſhes mended in his 
fon. | Locke. 


x 


We abſtain en ſuch ſolemn occaſions from things“ 


lawful, out of indignation that we have often grati- 
fied ourſelves in things uolawful. 


20. It denotes the time at which any thing 
happens: as, this happened az the firit 
day. On is uſed, I think, only before 
day or 
longer 


Io the ſccond month, en the twenty-ſeventh day. | 


I. It i- 
ſion. | 

Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop. 
Shakſpeare, 


Cou'd tears recal him in to wretched life, 
Their ſorrow hurts themſelves 3-0 bim is loſt. 


12. In forms of denunciation it is 
fore the thiug threatned. 
Hence an thy life ; the captive maid is mine, 
Whom not ſor price or pray*rs I. will reſign. Dryden. L 
33. Noting ynprecation.. 2 


put be- 


Shakſpeare. 


19. Noting the manner of an event. 


/ 


Smallridge. | 
E not before denominations of | 
ime. 


Genefis. | 
put before the object of ſome paſ- 


Dryden, |}. 


| 


ON 


Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Sha 
14. Noting invocation. 
On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone, 
He call'd. Dryden. | 
15. Noling the ſtate of a thing fired, This 


ſenſe ſeems peculiar, and is perhaps an 
old corruption of a fre, | 
— The earth ſhook to ſec the heavens or fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. S akſpeare. 
The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the ſta- 
bles, or by chance breaking looſe, ran up:and down 
with their tails and mains 7 a light fire. Knolles. 
His fancy grows in the -progreſs, and becomes on 
fire like a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. Pope. 
16, Noting ſtipulation or condition, 
I can be ſatistied on more eaſy terms, Dryden. 
17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition, 
The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of their 
former honour, valiantly repulſed the enemy. 
Knolles, 
18, Before it, by corruption, it ſtands for . 
This tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on?. Shakſpeare. 
A thriving gameſter has but a poor trade on't, 
who fills his pockets at the price of his Cds yur 
e. 


kſpeare, | 


Note, 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden, 
| Shakſpeare. 


* 


On, adv. 


1. Forward; in ſucceſſion. 

As he forbore one act, ſo he might have forborn 
another, and after that another, and ſa on, till he 
had by degrees weakened, and at length mortified 
and extinguiſhed the habit itſelf. South. 


If the tenant fail the landlord, he muſt fail his | 


creditor, and he his, and ſo on. Locke. 
Theſe fmaller particles. are again compoſed of 
others much ſmaller, all which together are equal 
to all the peres or empty ſpaces between them; and 
ſo on perpetually cill you come to ſolid particles, ſuch 
as have no pores, Newton, 
2. Forward; in progrefſion, 
On indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers ꝰd their head - long courſe, Daniel. 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant files. Milton. 
My haſting days fly om with full career. Milton. 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him en 
To the ſlow lake. Dryden. 
What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 
the red'ning 
ſtream. Blackmore. 
Go to, I did not mean to chi 
On with your tale. Fe ; 
3+ In continuance; without ceaſing, 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow | 9 
Sing on, fing on, ſor I can ne'er be cloy'd. Dryd. 
' You roam about, and never are at reft; 
By new delires, that is, new torments ſtill poſſeſt: 
As in. a fev*riſh dream you till drink on, 


de you; 


And wonder why your thirſt is never gone. Dryden. 


The peaſants defy the ſun ;- they work on in the 
hotteſt part of the day without intermiſſion. Locke, 


4. Not off; as, he is neither ow nor ; 
that is; he is irreſolute, | 

5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. His 
clothes were ncither en nor off; they were 
diſordered, See Oyr. 


A long cloak he had on. Sidney. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 
Hex patches, paint, andjewels on; 

All day let envy view her face, 

And Phillis is but twenty-one. Prior. 
A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 

Which from a naked Pact his grandüre won. 

Blackmore. 


6. It notes reſolution to advance forward; 
not backward, 
Since. 'tis decreed, and to this period lead, 


| 


| 


20. Ox, the ſame with 2. See Uron. | 


Craſba to. 


—ͤ 
— 


| 


And bravely. or, till they or we, or all 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall, Denham. 
7. It is through almoſt all its fignifications 
oppoſed to , and means approach, junc- 
tion, addition, or preſence, | 
ON. interſect. A word of incitement or 
encouragement to attack ; elliptically for 
to go en. 6 | 
Therefore on, or ſtrip your ſword ſtark naked z; 
for meddle you muſt, Shakſpeare, 
' Cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harvelt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shakſpeares 
On then, my muſe ! and fools and knavcs expoſe, 
And, ſince thou cau'it not make a friend, make foes, 
Young. 
Once. adv. [from one.] 
1. One time. 
Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but once in t] ] 


years; the cauſe is, the expence of ſap. Bacon, 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 

Aud after him the ſurer meſſenger, 

A dove, ſent forth once and again to ſpy : 

Green trees or ground. Milton. 


Once.ev'ry morn he march'd, and once at night. 
| Conley. . 
You came out like ſome great monarch, te- 
take a town but once a year, as at were for your 
diverſion, though you had no need to extend your 


territories. Dryden. 
O virgin! daughter of eternal night, 

Give me this once thy labour to ſuſtain 

My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. Dryden. 


In your tuneful lays, 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's praiſe, Pape. 
2. A ſingle time. 
Who this heir is, he does not once tell us, Locke, 
3. The ſame time. 
At once with him they roſe: 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton, 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the 
| breaſt,. 
And on thę lips a burning kiſs impreſs d. Dryden 
+ Po . . 8 6 
4. At a point of time indiviſible. 
Night came on, not by degrees prepar'd, 
Bat all at once; at once the winds ariſe, 
The thunders roll. Dryden... 
Now that the fixed ftars, by reaſon of their im- 
menſe diſtance, appear like points, unleſs ſo tar as, 
their light is dilated by refraction, may appear from 
hence, that when the moon paſſes over them and 
eclipſes them, their light vauiſhes, not gradually 
like that of the planets, but all at ozce, ANewions 
5. One time, though no more. 
Fuſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully fame, 
In blood oc tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father to the lewder ſon. Dryden. 
6. At the time immediate. 
This hath all its force at once, upon the firſt im- 
preſſion, and is ever afterwards in a declining ſtate - 
| k Atterbury, . 
7. Formerly; at a former time. 
Thereon his arms and once-lov'd portrait lay, 
 Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey, Denham, . 
My ſoul had once ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee, 
But hence tis gone. Addifon, . 


8. Once ſeems to be rather a noun than an. 
adverb, when it has az before it, and when 
it is joined with an adjective: as, his. 
once, that once. | 
Ons, «dj. [an, ne, Saxon; cen, Dutch ;, 
ein, German; , Greek, ] th 
1. Lefs- than two; ſingle; denoted by an. 
unit; 
The man he knew was one that willivgly, - 
For one good look would hazard all. Daniel. 

- Pindarus the poet, and one of the wiſeſt, ack now 
ledged alſo one. God the moſt high, to be the father, 
and creator of all things. . Raleigb. 

Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from. thoſe parts form one collected grace, 
' * Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. Dryd. 
+ Indefinitely, any; ſome one. | 


%C 1 


2 


A thouſand ways, the nobleſt pach we'll tread; 


4d 


| 


of a more yielding conſiſtence, accommodated itſelf 


Acaſket burſt, with diamouds filt'd, and gold. Fare, 


ſeem rather to make ita pronoun relative, 


' A. A fingle perſon, 


ONT 


We ſhall. | [ 


-  Prefent our ſervices to a fine new prince, | 
One of theſe days. Shalſpeare. 
I took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each 


hour - 
One thing or other. Shakſpeare, 


3. It is added to az &: 
When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, 
and underſtandeth it not, then cometh the wicked 
one and catcheth away that which was ſown in his 
heart. 0 | Matthew, 
If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and 
left fair fame after death, without-the love of his 
ſubjects, there were ſome colour to deſpiſe it. | 
 Suckling. . 

Different; diverſe : oppoſed to other. 

What a precious comfort to have ſo many, like 
brothers, commanding one another's fortunes ? 

Shat/peare. 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features 
lle, the proportions exact, the colauring tolerable, 
and another thing to make all theſe graceful. Dryd. 

| Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one 
place with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. 

| | Burnet. 

It is ene thing to think right, and another thing 

to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
others with advantage. and clearneſs. Locke. 

My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrappers 

one over another, that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. N Addiſon. 

There can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer any 

one action to another, but becauſe we have greater 
hopes of advantage from the one than from the other, 
1 Smallridge. i 

Two bones rubbed hard againſt ohe anotber, or 

with a file, produce a fetid ſmell. Arbuthnot, 

At one time they keep their patients ſo warm, as 

almoſt to ſtifle them, and all of a ſudden the cold 
« regimen is in vogue. Baker, 
5. One of two: oppoſed to e other, 

Aſk from the one fide of heaven unto tbe other, 
whether there hath been any ſuch thing as this. 
e | Deuteronomy. 

Both the m: tter of the ſtone and marchaſite, had 

been at once fluid bodies, till oe of them, probably 
the marchaſite, firſt growing hard, he other as being 


to the hardei's figure. 
6. Not many; the ſame, _ 
The church is therefore ne, though the members 
may be many; becaule they all agree in one faith. 
There is ane Lord and one faith, and that truth once 
delivered to the ſaints, which whoſoever ſhall receive, 
. embrace, and profeſs, muſt neceſſarily be accounted 
one in reference to that proſeſſion : for if a company 
of believers become a church by believing, they muſt 
alſo become one church by believing oe truth. 
Hearſom t 


Boyle, 


7. Particularly one. 

| Oneday when Phebe fair, 

Wich all her band was following the chaſe, 
This nymph quite tir'd with heat of ſcorching air, 

Sat down to reſt. Spenſer, 

| One day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 
In hopes a free- ſtone quarry might be found, 
His mattock met reſiſtance, and behold, | 


8. Some future, | | 
Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their ſwift motion ſtay ; 
And time itfelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, : 
But the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. Davies, 
ON e. 1. /. [There are many uſes of the 
word ore, which ſerve to denominate it a 
ſubſtantive, though ſome of them may 


et 


4 hs. 


and ſome may perhaps be conſidered as 
"conſiſtent with the nature of an adjective, , 


the ſubſtantive being. un&Mood. | 


” 
. 


If one by ant you wedded all the world, 

She you kill'd would be unparallel'd. Shakſpeare, 
Although the be- uties, riches, honours, ſciences, 

virtues, and perſecti ns of all men were in the preſent 

poſſeſſion of ane, yet ſomewhat beyond and above 


all this there would ſtill be ſought and exrpettly 


— 
- 


wh 


Aurſted tor, 


ONE 
From his lofty ſteed he flew, ' 
And raiſing one by one the ſuppliant crew, 
To comfort each. : | 
If ove muſt be rejected, ane ſucceed, 
Make him my lord, within whoſe faithful breaſt 
1s fix'd my image, and who loves me beſt. Drydex. 
When join'd in one, the good, the fair, the great, 
Deſcends to view the muſes: humble feat. 
Granville, 


Dryden. | 


2, A ſingle maſs or aggregate. 
It is one thing only as a heap is one. 


3. The firſt hour. 


Till 'tis one o' clock, our dance of cuſtom 
Let us not forget. e 

4. The ſame thing. 

I anſwer'd not again: 
But that's all one. * *  Shakſpeare. 

To be in the underſtanding, and not to be under- 

ſtood, is all one, as to ſay any thing is, and is not 
in the underſtanding. Locke, 

5. A perſon, indefinitely and looſe, 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every one in ranging human affairs. M ats. 
6. A perſon, by way of eminence, | 

Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one, 
The wifeſt prince that there had reign'd. Shakſp, 
7. A diſtinct or particular perſon, 
That man ſhould be the teacher is no part of the 
matter; for birds will learn one of another. Bacon. 
No nations are wholly aliens and ſtrangers the oe 
to the other. Bacon, 
The obedience of the one to the call of grace, 
' when the other, ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if not 
an equal meaſure, obeys not, may reaſonably be 
imputed to the humble, malleable, melting temper. 
5 Hammond, 
One or other ſees a little box which was carried 
away with her, and ſo diſcovers her to her friends, 


Blackmore. 


8. Perſons united, | 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain: 

So I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain, 
Shakſpeare. 
9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 

The king was well inſtructed how to carry him- 
ſelf between Ferdinando and Philip, retolving to 
keep them at one within themſelves. Bacon, 

He is not at ce with himſelf what account to give 

of it. | Tillotſon. 
10. [On, Fon, French. It is uſed ſome- 
times as a general or indefinite nominative 
for any man, any perſon, . For ove the 
Engliſh formerly uſed mer ;. as, they live 
objcurely, men know not how; or die ob- 
ſcurely, men mark not ewhens Aſcham. 
For which it would now be faid, one 
kniws nat how, one. knows not when ; 
or, it is not known how,] Any perſon ; | 
any man indefinitely, 2 8 
It is not ſo worthy to be brought to heroical effects 
by fortune or neceflity, like Ulyfles and Æneas, as 
by one own choice and working. Sidney. 
nt may belittle the wiſer for reading this dia- 
logue, ſince it neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor 
what the cauſe ſhould be which threatens her with 
death. LIE Sidney. 
One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of 
a man bleſſed with eaſe, affluence and power.; not of 
one who had been juſt ſtripped of all thoſe advan- 
tages. ' Alterbury, 
For provoking of uriae, one ſhould begin with the 
gentleſt firſt, Do Arbuthnot. 
For ſome time ane was not thought to underſland 
Ariſtotle, unleſs he had read him with Averroe's 
comment. | Baker, 
11. A perſon of particular character. 
Then muſt you ſpeak 
. Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too welk; A 
Ot one nat eaſily jealous ; but being wrought 


Perplex'd in the extreme. Sbaliſpeare. 
With lives and fortunes truſting one ju 
Who ſo diſcreetly us'd his own, Haller. 


Edward I. was one who very well knew how to 


Hacker, | 


uſe a victory, as well as obtain ite Hale, 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws. 
| | | | Dryden. ] 


Shakſpeare. | 


Dryden. | 


ONE 
Porgive me, if that title I afford 
To ane, whom Nature meant to be a lord. Ts, 
12. One has ſometimes a plural, either when 
it flands for perſons indefinitely ; as, th 
great ones the world; or when it relates 
to ſome thing going before, and is only 


the repreſentative of the antecedent noun, 

This relative mode of ſpeech, whether 

fingular, or plural, is in my ear, not very 

elegant, yet 1s uſed by good authors, 
Be not found here; hence with your little oe, 
: Shakſpeare, 
Does the ſon receive a natural life? The fubject 
enjoys a Civil one: that's but the matter, this is the 
form. | ; : Hiliday. 
Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring 
benefit to the world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are 
dyed in human' blood. Glanville, 
He that will overlook the true reaſon of a thins 
which .is but one, may eaſily find many falſe ones, 
error being infinite, Tillotſer, 
The following plain rules and directions, are not 
the leſs uſeful becauſe they are plain oner. Arterbury. 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are 
wholly employed on their ſleeping n. Addiſon. 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad ſove- 
reign, who might poſſibly have been a good ore, had 
he been inveſted with an authority limited by law. 
Addiſon, 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary 
men, hath been imputed to divers cauſes that need 
not be {et down, when ſo obvious an one occurs, that 
when a great genius appears, the dunces are all in 
conſpiracy againſt him, Swift. 
13. One anciber, is a mode of ſpeech very 
frequent; as, bey love one another; that 
is, one of them loves another: the florm 
beats the trees againſt one another; that 
1s, one againſt another, 

In democratical governments, war did commonly 
unite the minds of men; when they had enemies 
abroad, they did not contend with one another at 
home. Davenant. 


| One berry, 1. /. ¶ aconitum, Latin.] Wolfs- 


bane. a 
ON EEY ED. adj. [oe and eye.] Having 
only one eye. 
A ſign- poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The oncey'd heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 
| The mighty family 
Of oneey'd brothers haſten to the ſhore. Addiſin. 
ONnEglROCR1I'TICAL. ad;y. | 9£5poxpilixcs, Gr, 
oneirocritigue, Fr. it ſhould therefore ac- 
cording to analogy be written onirecritical 
and  onireerilick. | Interpretative of 
dreams. | 
If a man has no mind to paſs by abruptly from his 
imagined to his real circumſtances, he may employ 
himſelf in that new kind of obſervation which my 
oneirecritical correſpondent has directed him io 
make. \ Addiſon. 
Onz1roCRI/TICK, 2. |; [oiupoxpilixe;, Gr. 
An interpreter of dreams, | 
Having ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I do 


not find in any quarter of the town an oreirocriticky 
or an interpreter of dreams. Aaddiſen, 


O'xENESS. 2. / [from ove,] Unity; the 
quality of being one. 

Our Cod is one, or rather very oneeſs and mere 
unity, having nothing but itſelf in itſelf, and not 
conſiſting, as all things do beſides God, of many 
things. | Hooker, 

The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to 
the ſeveral hy poſtuſes, is. the one eternal indivith/* 
divine nature, and the eternity of the ſon's genera- 
tion, and his co-eternity, and his conſubſtantiality 
with the Father when he came down from heaven 
and was incarnate. Hammond. 


| O'NERARY. adj. [onerarins, Lat. oneraire, 


French. ] Fitted for carriage or burdens ; 
compriſing a burden. 
7» O'NERATE. v. a, [rerv, Lat.] Te 


| load; to burden, | 
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1. Simply; ſingly; merely; barely. 


OxoMANTIC AL. adj. [oo and perry, | 


Oxrna'rioN, 2. /. [from onerate,) The 
act of loading. mT 
Olnzxous. adj. [mereux, French; ne- 
riſus, Latin ] 'Burdenſome; oppreſſive, 

A baniſhed perſon, abſent out of neceſlity, retains 

all things 6nerous to himſelf, as a punithmeat for his 


ime. Ayliffe, 
O's 106, 1. fe [oignon, Fr. cape, Lain, ] 
A plant. 


If the boy have not a woman's gift 

To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 

An xo will do well, Shakſpeare. 
I an aſs, am onion-ey'd.  Shakſpeare. 
This is ev'ry cook's opinion, 

No ſav'ry diſh without an 0707 7 

But left your kiſſing ſhould be ſpoil'd, 

Your one mult be throughly boil'd. Swift, 

O'xLy. adj. [from ore, one/y, or onelike, | 


1. Single; one and no more. f 
Of all whom fortune to my ſword did bring, 
This only man was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
2, This and no other, | | 
The only child of ſhadeful Savernake. Drayton. 
The logick now in uſe has long poſſeſſed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the ſchools for the direction 
of the mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences, Locke, 
3. This above all other; as, he is the oz/y 
man for mulick, 


O'xnLY. adv. 


I propr ſe my thoughts only as conjectures. Burnet 
The poſterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of 
their fathers vices; aud that not only by a juſt 
judgment, but from the natural courſe of things. 
Tillotſ” Net 
All who deſerve his love, he makes his own; 
And to be lov'd himſelf, needs oni to be known. 
» 2 : 
| Dryden. 
The practice of virtue is attended not euly with 
e quiet and ſatisfaction, but wich comfortable 
ope of a future recompence. Nelſon. 
Nor muſt this contrition be exerciſed by us, / 
- for groſler evils; but when we live the beſt, Male. 
2: So and no otherwiſe, 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 
was only evil continually. Gene/is, 
3. Singly without more: as, only be gotlen. 
O'noMANCY, Ms Hh fu and (6546, | 
Divination by a name. 
Deſtinies were ſuperſtitioufly, by onomancy, de- 


- Ciphered out of names, as though the names and 7 


natures of men were ſuitable, and tatal neceſlities 
concurred herein with voluntary motion, Camden. 


Predicting by names. | 
Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of 
his wars againſt the Romans, an ezomantical or 
name-wiſard Jew, willed him to ſhut up a number 
of ſwine and give ſome of them Roman names, 
others Gothiſh names with ſeveral marks, and there 
to leave them. : Camden. 


ONSET. », /. ſor and ſet. 
1. Attack; ſtorm; aſſault; firſt brunt, 
As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſtandeth ill, as 


he that gives the braveſt onſet. Sidney. 
All breathleſs, weary, faint, - 
Him ſpying, with freſh' on/er he affail'd, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming quaint, 1 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. Spenſer, 
The ſhout 

Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſound 
Of onſet. Milton. 


Sometimes it gains a point; and preſently it finds 
itſelf baffled and beaten off; yet ſtill it renews the 
onſet, attacks the difficulty afreſh ; plants this rea- 
ſoning and that argument, like ſo many intellectual 
batteries, till at length it forces a way into the obli i- 
nate encloſed truth. South. 

ithout men and proviſions it is impoſſible to 

| ſecure conqueſts that are made in the firſt onſets of 

an invaſion, | . Addiſon. 
Obſerve X 

The firſt impetuous 6n/ets of his grief; 2 

Ve every artifice to keep him ſiedfaſt. Philips. 


2+ Something added or et of by way of 
a) 


| 


* 4 


K 


[Ox xx. x. J. [eng.] A ſemipellucid gem, 


90902 


ornamental appendage. This ſenſe, ſays 


Nicholſon, is ſtill retained in Northumber- 
land, where anſet means a 7. 
I will with deeds requite thy genticnefs ; 
And for an or/er, Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I make my empiels, Shakſpeare, 

70 O'nsgT.w, 3. [from the noun. ] Jo ſet 
upon; to begin. Not uſed. 

This for a while Was hotly on/e7tirg and a reaſon- 
able price offered, but ſoon cooled again, Carew. 

O'NSLAUGHT. z. /. [on and ay. See 
SLAUGHTER, | Attack; ſtorm; onſet, 
Not in uſe, FO 

They made a halt 
To view the ground, and where t' aſſault, 
Then call'd a council, which was belt, 
By ſiege or cx//2u94t to inveſt 
The enemy; and 'twas agreed 

By florm and on/langht to proceed. Hudibras, 

OnTo'Loc1sT, 2. J. from oꝝtolagy.] One 
who conſiders the affections of being in 
general; a metaphy ſic ian. 

Ox ro'LoG v. 2. J. [or and A..] The 
ſcience of the affections of being in gene- 
ral; metaphy ſicks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong to 
various beings, are copiouſly treated of in metaphy- 
ſicks, or more properly cytelgy. Malis. 

O' N WAR D. adv. [onbpeand, Sax. ] 

1. Forward; progreſſively. 

My lord, 
When you went onward ty this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with with a ſoldier's eye. SH. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat, 

The monſter moving oxward, came as faſt 
With horrid ſtrides. 5 Milton. 

Him thro” the ſpicy foreſt ozward come 
Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he fat 
Ot his cool bow'r. Milton. 

Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. Pope, 

2, In a ſtate of advanced progreſlion. 

Philoxenus came to ſee how 6award the fruits 
were of his friend's labour, Sidney. 

You are already ſo far 6-ward of your way, that 
you have forſaken the imitation of ordinary con- 
verſe, s Dryden, 

3. Somewhat further, 

A little o:ward lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, 2 little farther on. Millan. 

O'xycHna, 2. J. It is found in two different 

ſenſes in ſcripture, — The odoriferous 
ſnail or ſhell, and the ſtone onyx, The 
greateſt part of commentators explain it 
by the onyx or odoriferous ſhell, The 
onyx is fiſhed for in the Indies, where 
grows the ſpicanardi, the food of this 
fiſh and what makes its ſhell ſo aromatick. 


| Calmet. 
Take ſweet ſpices, onycha, and galbanum. Exod. 


of which there are ſeveral ſpecies; but 


dhe blueiſh white kind, with brown and 


V hite zones, is the true oxyx legitima of 
the ancients. Hill. 


Nor are her rare endowments to be ſold 
For glittering ſand by Ophir ſhown, 


The blue-ey'd ſaphir, or rich onyx one. Sandys. |. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: | 


it is ofa dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a 
bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red: whey on one or 
both ſides the white, there happens to lie alſo a 
reddiſh or freſh colour, the jewellers call the ſtone a 
ſardonyx. Woodward on Foſſils. 
OOZE. #. J. [either from eaux, waters, 
Fr. or pap, wetneſs, Sax. ] 
1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of water; 
ſlime. e 
My ſon i' th” ooze is bedded. Sbalſpeare. 


So ied into their grounds the ooze or 
. or guiſhed and turned into more opague and groſs pla- 
net-like bodies. (Cen. 


ſalt water mud, and found good profit * by 
ew. 


| 


| 


| 


* * 


: 


OPA 


Old father Thames rais'd up his rev'rend head, 
Deep in his oe he ſought his ſedgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 


2. Soft flow; ſpring. This ſeems to be 


the meaning in Prior, 
From his firſt fountain and beginning ooze, 


Down to the ſea each brook and toirent flows. 


Prior. 


3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 
To DOE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To flow 


by ſtealth 3 to run gently; to drain a- 
Way. 0 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, even 
then 8 


A wat'riſh humour ſwell'd and cd agen. Dryden. 


The lily drinks 


The latent rill, ſcarce cozing thro? the graſs. 


Tbomſon. 


O'ozy, adj, [from ooze,] Miry; muddy; 


ſlimy. 
From his oy bed, 


Old father Thames advanc'd his rey'rend head. 


Pope, 


To Or A' CAT E. v. a, [opaco, Latin, ] To 


ſnade; to cloud; to darken; to obſcure. 
The ſame corpuſcles upon the unſtopping of the 


glaſs, did opacate that part of the air they moved in. 


Boyle. 


Oya'ciry. 2. J. [opacits, Fr, opacitas, Lat.] 


Cloudineſs ; want of tranſparency. | 
Can any thing eſcape eyes in whoſe opticks there 

is no opacity £ Beton. 
Had there not been any night, ſhadow or opacizy, 


we ſhould never have had any determinate conceit 
of darkneſs, Glanville, 


How much any body hath of colour, ſo much hath: 
it of opacity, and by ſo much the more unfit is it to 
tranſmit the ſpecies. Ray. 

The leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies, are in ſome 
meaſure tranſparent; and the opacity of thoſe bodies 
ariſeth from the multitude of reflexions cauſed in 
their internal parts. Newton 


Or a'Cous. wdj. [ opacus, Latin,] Dark; ob- 


ſcure; not tranſparent. 

When he perceives thatopacons bodies do not hin- 
der the eye from judging light to have an <qual dif- 
fuſion through the whole place that it irradiates, he 


can have no difficulty to allow air, that is diapha- 


nous, and mote ſubtile far than they, and couſe- 
quently diviſible into leſſer atoms; and 28 
pores, gives leſs ſcope to our eyes to mils light. Digły. 
Upon the firm opacous gods... 
Of this round world, whoſe firſt convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd 
From chaos, and th' inroad ef darkneſy old, 
Satan alighted. Mil tom. 


Or AL. 1. J. [opalus, Lat.] A very elegant 


and ſingular kind of ſtone; it hardly 
comes within the rank of the pellueid 
gems, being much more opake, and leſs 
hard, It is in the pebble ſhape, from the 
head of a pin to the bigneſs of a walnut, 
It is naturally bright, and ſhows all its 
beauty without the help of the lapidary : 
in colour it reſembles the fineſt mother 
of pearl; its baſis ſeeming a blueiſh or 
greyiſh white, but with a property vf 
reflecting all the colours of the rainbow, 
as turned differently to the light. Hill. 
Thy mind is a very opal. Sbalſpear e. 
Th” empyreal heav'n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round ; 
With opal tow'rs, and battlements adorn'd 
Of living ſaphir. ; | Milton. 
We have this ſtone from Germany, and is the 
ſame with the opal of the ancients, MWoudrward, 


Ora np adj. [opacus, Latin. ] Dark; not 


tranſparent ; cloudy. 
| They ; 
Shot upwerd ſtill direct, whence no way round 


= 


Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milion. 


Theſe diſappearing flat ſtars were actually extin- 


-- 
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To O'rrn. 


1. To uncloſe; to unlock; to put into ſuch | 


F. 


4. To explain; to diſcloſe. 


| 5 Notes on Odyſſey. 
Orr. * „ 
1. To uncloſe itſelf; not to remain ſhut ; 
not to continue cloſec. 

5 2 The hundred doors 85 
5 themſelves ; a ruſbing whirwind roars 
Within the cave. Se Dqaen. 
Vnnumber'd treaſures ope at once 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toll, 
And decks the geddes. © Pope, 


—— 


nen I open again. Shakſpeare. 


O PE. 


ick; 324, Greek; a hole. Ope 
is uſed only in poetry, when one ſyllable 
is more convenient than two.] 


Orr. if a. [open, Saxon; op, Ifland- | Orr. 


N 


a ſtate as that the inner parts may be ſeen 


or entered: the contrary to nut. 
The world's mine oyſter, ; 
Which IL with ſword will oper, Shakſpeare. | 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakſbeare. 
They conſent to work us harm and woe, 
To ape the gates, and ſo let in our foe. Fairfax. ] 
If a man a pit and not cover it, and an ox 
fall therein, 2 of the pit ſhall make it _ 
| xodus. 
Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall do 
ou any hurt; howbett-they would not open unto | 
im. : 1 Maccabees. 
Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cauſe of all 
ſuch as are appointed to deſtruction. Proverbs. 
Adam, now ope thine eyes; and firſt behold 
Th' effects which thy original crime hath wrought 
In ſome to ſpring from thee. Milton. 
The drau- bridges at Amſterdam part in the mid- 
dle, and a veſſel, though under ſail, may paſs 
them without the help of any one on ſhore; for'the 
maſt-head, or break-water of the ſhip bearing againſt 
the bridge in the middle, gpers it. Brown. 
Our fleet Apollo ſends, 


Where Tuſcan Tyber. rolls with; rapid force, | 


And where Numicus cpes his holy ſource. Dryden. 
When firſt you ope your doors, and paſſing by, 
The ſad ill-omen''d object meets your eye. Dryden. 

My old wounds are oper'd at this view, 


And ia my murd'rer's preſence bleed anew. Dryd. | 


When the matter is made, the fide muſt be opexrcd 


to let it out. Arbutbnot on Aliments. | 


2. To ſhow; to diſcover. 
The Englilb did adventure far for to open the north 


parts of America, Abbot. |. 


3. To divide; to break. 


"The wall of the cathedral church was opened by JP 


anearthquake, and ſhut again by a ſecond. Addiy. 


Some things wiſdom opereth by the ſacred books 
of ſcripture, ſome things by the glorious works of 
nature. Hooker. 
Paul reaſoned with them out of the ſcriptures, 
opening and alleging, that Chriſt muſt needs have 
uffered and riſen again from the dead, Afts. 
After the earl of Lincoln was ſlain, the king 
penned himſelf to ſome of his council, that he was 
rry for the earl's death, becauſe by him he might | 
have known the bottom of his danger. Bacon. 

» <Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an exqui- 
fite notice of their perſons and behaviour, and -pened- 
himſelf toſome of his train, that he thought them to 
de gentlemen of much more worth than their habits 
'bewrayed, Wotton. 
A friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf in- 
to a new pleaſure ; and by opening his misfortunes, 
leaves part of them behind him. Collier. 
5. To begin; to make the initial exhibi- 

tion. 

You retained him only, for the opening of your 
cauſe, and your main lawyer is yet 2 | 
| final ryden, 
Homer open his poem with the utmoſt ſimplicity 
and modeſty; he continually grows upon the reader. 


2. To bark, A term of hunting. 


" The ah reſtores our ations dove by da $55 


As hounds in ſleep will open for their prey. Di 
Hark t the * opens; take thy certain aim 


0 PE 
adj. Obe is ſcarcely uſed but by 1. One that opens; one that unlocks; ond 
old authors, and by them in the 
primitive not figurative ſenſe.] 
1. Uncleſed; not ſhut. 

The gates are ape; now prove good ſeconds 
"Tis for the followers fortune widens them; | 
Not forthe fliers. | 

Moft ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o' th' building. 

Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an oper 
letter in his hand. | 

With the ſame key ſet 9pe the door 
Wherewith you lock'd it faſt before. 

Thro' the gate, 
pen and unguarded, Satan paſs'd. | 

They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen 
A | Drygen. | 
ZEneas on the plain appears, | 
Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryd. 

The bounce broke ope the door. 

The door was ape, they blindly grope the way. 


thoughts, and lay 
wiſdom and goodn 


6. Not reſtrained ; not denied; not 


If Demetrius and the craftſmen have a matter 
againſt any man, the law is open, and there are | 

deputies; let them implead one another. 

7. Not cloudy ; not gloomy, 

pen and warm winter portendeth 


8. Uncovered. ; 
| Here is better than the oper air, 
And when at laſt in pity, you will die, 
I'll watch your birth. of immortality; 
Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair; 
And teach you your firſt flight in open air. Dryden, 
Expoſed ; without defence... _ 
The ſervice that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 
10. Attentive. 
Thhine eyes are open upon 
give every one according to his ways. 
yes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and 
his ears are opex uatd their cry. — . 


8 open. ] 


Shakſpeare, ' 


S bakfprare. | 
Nebemiab. 
Cleveland. 


Milton. 


D ryden. 


Dryden. 


2. Plain; apparent; evident; publick. 
They erucify to themfelves the Son of God afreſh, 
and put him to an pen ſhame. 

He irefully enrag'd would needs to 


Hebrews. 


open arms. 


Drayton. 


Th' under- work, tranſparent, ſhews too plain: 
Where open acts accuſe, th' excuſe is vain. Daniel. 
3- Not wearing diſguiſe; clear; artleſs ; 


He was ſo ſecret therein, as not daring to be 2 
that to no creature he ever ſpake of it. Sidney. 

Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againſt the Engliſh 
in time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation 
of peace ; and beſides was held a man open and of 
Bacon. | 

The French are always open, familiar, and talk- 
ative; the Italians ſtiff, ceremonious and 


reſerved. 
Addiſon, 


This reſerved myſterious way of acting towards 
perſons, who in right of their poſts expected a 
more oper treatment, was imputed to ſome hidden 

Swift.) 

His generous, open, undeſigning heart, 
Has begg'd his rival to ſolicit tor him. Addiſon. | 
4. Not clouded ; clear. | 

With dry eyes, and with an oper look, 

She met his glance midway. 

Then ſhall thy Craggs 

On the caſt ore another Pollio ſhine ; 

With aſpect oper: ſhall erect his head. 
5+ Not hidden; expoſed to view. 

In that little ſpot of ground that lies between thoſe 
two great oceans of eternity, we are to exerciſe our 
the treaſures of the divine 
d in this part of nature and 


Burnet. 


nciples require reaſoning and diſcourſe to 
certainty of their truths : they lie not 
open as natural characters engraven on the mind. 


Lecke, 


Acts. 


a hot and 


Bacon. 


Shal/peare. 


4 


Shakſpeare. 
all the ſons of men, to. 


Jeremiah. 


* 
ö * 
9 : 


A 


OPE 


that uncloſes. | 
True opener of mine eyes, 


} Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 


Of peaceful days partends, than thoſe two paſt. 
| F Py ; | Miltox. 

2. Explainer; interpreter. 

To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'a itſelf; 

The very operer and 2 

Between the grace, the ſanctities of heav'n, 

And our dull workings, | Shakſpeare 
3. That which ſeparates ; diſuniter. 

There may be ſuch openers of compound bodies, 
becauſe there wanted not ſome experiments in which 
it appeared, | Boyle. 

Or E£NEY'ED, adj. [open and cye.] Vigilant ; 
watchful, 

While you here do ſnoring lie, 

2 conſpiracy 
is time doth take. F Shakſpeare, 
OPENHA'NDED. adi, [oben and Hand.] 
Generous; liberal; munificent. 

Good heav'a who renders mercy back for mercy, 

With openhanded bounty ſhall repay you. Rowe. 
OPBNHEA'RTED, adj, [open and Heart.] 
Generous; candid; not meanly ſubtle. 

I know him well; he's free and openbearted. 

; Dryde v. 

Of an openhearted generous miniſter you are not to 
ſay that he was in an intrigue to betray his country; 
but in-an intrigue with a lady. Arbuthnat. 

OP ENHEA'RTEDNESS. 2. / [oper and 
Heart.] Liberality ; frankneſs; ficerity ; 


munificence; generoſity, 
O'eENING. 2. /. [ from open.] 
I, Aperture » breach, 


The fire thus up, makes its way through the 
cracks and ofienings of the earth. Woodward, 
2. Diſcovery at a diſtance; faint know- 
ledge ; dawn, | 
God has been pleaſed to diſſipate this confuſion 
and chaos, and to give us ſome openings, ſome 
dawnings of liberty and ſettlement. South. 
The opening of your glory was like that of light; 
ſhone to us from. afar, and diſcloſed your fuſt 
ams on diſtant nations. Dryden. 
.O'rENLY, adv. [from open.] 
1. Publickly ; not ſecretly ; in fight ; not 
obſcurely. . 
Their actions always ſpoke ofvith great honour, 
are now called openly into queſtion, Hooker. 


4 Prayers are faulty, not whenſoever they be epenly 


made, but when hypocriſy is the cauſe of open pray - 
ing. .. : Hooker, 
Why ſhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear ſo cen. Shakſ, 
I knew the time, ; 
No full, that I no more ſhall live obſcure, 
But openly begin, as beſt becomes 
The authority which deriv'd from heav'n. Milton. 
How groſly and openly do many of us contradict 
the precepts of the goſpel, by our ungodlineſs and 
| worldly luſts. 3 ; Tillotſon. 
ö We expreſs our thanks by openly owning our 
-parentage, and paying our common devotions to God 
on this day's ſolemnity, Aliterbury. 
2. dan; apparently; evidently ; without 


— 
* 


5 Darah . 
| Too openly does love and hatred ſhow, | 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe, Dryden. 
OrENMOUTAHED. adj. [oper and mouth. 
Greedy; rayenous ; clamorous; vocife- 


rous. - 
Up comes a lion opermonthed towards the aſs. 
2 * | L' Eftrange. 
O'rENNEs8. 2. /. [from open.] | 
1. Plainneſs ; clearneſs; 2 from ob- 
ſcurity or ambiguity. * 
| _ Deliver with more qpemneſt your anſwers 
To my demands.. S Shatſpeare, 


0 S 
2. Plainneſs; freedom from diſguiſe. 
The noble openneſs and freedom of ki ions, 
I 9h 


oy 


| xv expreſſed in lively colours. 
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Theſe letters all written in the openneſs of friend- 
ſhip, will prove what were my real ſentiments. Pope. 
OH KA. 1. J. [[talian, ] A poetical tale or 

fiction, repreſented by vocal and inſtru- 
wental muſick, adorned with ſcenes, 
machines, and dancing. Dryden, 
You will hear what piays were acted that week, 
which is the fineſt ſong in the opera. Law. 
Of rERABU E. adj. | from operor, Lat.] To 
be done; practicable. Not in uſe. 
Being uncapable of eperable circumſtances, or 
rightly to judge the prudentiality of "affairs, they 
only gaze upon the viſible ſucceſs, and thereafter 
condemn or Cry up the whole progreſſion. Brown. 
"O'rERANT» adj, [operant, Fr.] Active; 
having power to produce any effect. Not 


in uſe, though elegant. 
Earth, yield me roots; 
Who ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce his palate, 
With thy molt operant poiſon, Shakſpeare. 
I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. Shak. 
To OPERATE. v. . | operor, Lat, operer, 
Fr.] To act; to have agency; to pro- 
duce effects: with oz before the ſubject of 


operation. 
he virtues of private perſons operate but on a few; 
their ſphere of action is narrow, and their influence 
is confined to it. Atterbury. 
Bod ies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by impulſe, 


in. ocke, 
It can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and there- 
dy produce diſtinct ideas. Locke, 


A plain convincing reaſon operates on the mind, 


both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they 


live. Swift, 
Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of indif- 
ference to this or the contraty, the effect will be 
contingent, and the certain knowledge of it belongs 
only to God. Watts. 
OreRa'TION, 2. / [operatio, Lat, operation, 
Fr.] | | 


1. Agency; production of effects; influence. 
here are in men operations, natural, rational, 
ſupernatural, ſome politick, ſome ſinally eceleſjaſt- 
ical. Hlocler. 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, '\ 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, Shakſpeare. 
All operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and ima- 
"ination, work at diſtance, and not at touch. 
| , Bacon. 
Waller's preſence had an extraordinary - 1099 00g 
do procure any thing deſired.  _ "Clarendon. 
The tree whoſe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, ſhun to taſte. Milton. 
If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glaſſes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams 
may ealily be caught and reduced into a penetrant 
ſpirit. Baeyle. 
Speculative. painting, without the aſſiſtance of 
manual operation, can never attain to perfection, 
but Clothfully languiſhes ; for it was not with his 
| topgue that Apelles performed his noble works. 
n ROMs 7 + | | Dryden. 
The pain and ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are the 
effects ofits operation on the ſtomach and guts by the 
- fize, motion, and figure of its infeaſible parts. Locke, 
2, Action; effect. This is often confounded 
with the former ſenſe. 
Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in the ſtrife, 
wiſh, or purpoſe, but in the actual operations of good 


Hammond, 
any medicinal drugs of rare operation. Heylin, 
: Dhbatifalle frois ; - * — 
Far other operation firit diiplay d, : 
Carnal defire inflaming. Milton. 


The offices appointed, and the powers exerciſed in 

the church, by their inſtitution and operation are 
„ | | Pearſon. 
In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his 
dy as well as other Keelel, matter has colour, 
warmth and ſoftneſs. But theſe qualities are not 
ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but are operations of fancy 
begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. / 
VoL, .* a | 


the only way which we can conceive bodies . | 


ü 


O71 


3. [Iv chirurgery.] That part of the art of 
healing which depends on the uſe of in- 
ſtruments. \ 


4+ The motions or employments of an 
army, 

Or NATIVE. adj, [from operate;] Hav- 
ing the power of acting; having forcible 
agency; active; vigorous; efficacious, 
To be over curious in ſearching how God's all- 

piercing and operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave form 
to.the matter of the univerſal, is a ſearch like unto 
his, who not contented with a known ford, will pte- 
ſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers inall parts where 
he is ignorant of their depths. Raleigh. 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make them- 
ſelves popular, by ſpeaking in parliament againſt 
thoſe things which were moſt grateful to his majeſty ; 
and he thought a little diſcountenance upon thoſe 
perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit within themſelves, 

or make the poiſon of it leſs operative upon others. 

' Clarendon, 

In actions of religion we ſhould be zealous, active, 
and ↄperative, ſo far as prudence will permit. 

Taylor, 

This circumſtance of the promiſe muſt give life 
to all the reſt, and make them operative toward the 
producing of good life. Decay of Piety. 

It holds in all operative principles, eſpecially in 
morality ; in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go 
backward. South, 

The will is the concluſion of an operative ſyllo- 
giſm. | Norris, 

OreRa'ToOR, z. / ee d. French; from 
operate. | One that performs any act of 
the hand; one who produces any effect. 

An imaginary eperator opening the firſt with a 
great deal of nicety, upon a curſory view it appeared 
like the head of another. Addiſon. 

To adminiſter this doſe, there cannot be fewer 

than fifty thouſand operators, allowing one operator 
to every thirty. Swift. 

Orxxo'se. adj, [ opero/us, Lat.] Laborious; 

full of trouble and tediouſneſs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alſo 
very operoſe; they would be as hard put to it to get rid 
of this water, 6 ha the deluge was to ceaſe, as they 
were firſt to procure it. | Burnet. 

Written language, as it is more operous, ſo it is 
more digeſted, and is permanent. Hlolder. 

Oruio'rHAOGO Us. adj, [304 and Su. 

Serpenteating. Not uſed. 785 

All ſnakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualities as 

common opinion preſumeth ; as is confirmable from 
. ophiophageus nations, and fuch as feed upon ſerpents. 


| Brown, 
Orn1'Tes, 2. /. A ſtone reſembling a ſer- 
pent, .. 


a lighter green, oblong, and uſually near ſquare, 
codward, 
from d-, Gr.] Relating to the 
eye. N $0 > 
O'eraTHALMY. . /. [ophthalmie, French; 
from 6@%aw®-, Greek.] A diſeaſe of 


coats, proceeding from arterious blood 
gotten out of the veſſels and collected in- 
to thoſe parts. Di#, 
The uſe of cool applications, externally, is moſt 


eaſy to the eye; but after all, there will ſometimes 
enſue a troubleſome opbihalmy. Sharp. 
O'r1aTE,-#. /. A medicine that cauſes 
"Deep, ein? | | 
They choſe atheiſm as an oplate, to ſtill thoſe 
frightning apprehenſions of hell, by inducing a dul- 
neſs and lethargy of mind, rather than to make uſe 
of that native and ſalutary medicine, a hearty repen- 
tance: | Beniley. 
Thy thoughts and muſic change with every line; 
No ſameneſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, 
Which with one uniſon of murmur flows, 
Qpiate of inattention and repoſe. 


Harte. 


| 


Opbites has a Juſky greeniſh ground, with ſpots of | 


OrurHALNMICE. adj. 1 Fr. 


the eyes, being an inflammation in the... 


1 


O'prate. ach. Soporiſerous; ſomniferons z 
narcotick; cauſing ſleep. 


The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oint- 
ments, are opiate and ſoporiferous. For anointing of 
the forchead and back bone, is uſed for procuring 
dead ſleeps. Bacon, 

All their hape N 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod, Milto: , 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne 
or epiate quality reſolvent of the bile, is proper for 
melancholy. . Arbuthnot, 


O'pIFICE, 2. . N Lat.] Workman- 
ſhip; handiwork, : Did. 
Or IIC ER. . . [opifex, Latin.] One that 
performs any work; artiſt. A word not 
received. i | 
There is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor 


mortal artiſt, and the almighty opificer. Bentley, 
O'r1NABLE, adj, lber, Laas. Which 
may be thought, _ Di. 
Or1Na'TION. z. . [opinor, Lat.] Opinion; 
notion. Dia, 


Ortixa'ToR, 2. J. [opiner, Lat.] One who 
holds an opinion. | 
Conſider againſt what kind of opinators the reaſon 
above given is levelled, Hale. 
To OrI NE. v. 2. [ofinor, Lat.] To think; 
to judge; to be of opinion. 
Fear is an ague, that forſakes 
And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; 
And they'll opine they feel the pain 
And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibrar, 
In matters of mere ſpeculation, it is not material 
to the welfare of government, or themſe!ves, whether 
they opine right or wrong, and whether they be phi- 
loſophers or no. Soth. 
But 1, who think more highly of our kind, 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, | 
cep hid the-ſhining miſchief underground, Pope. 
Oyr'NIATIVE. adj, [from opinion, ] . 
1. Stiff in a preconceived notion, 
2. Imagined ; not proved, 0 
It is difficult to find out truth, becauſe it is in 
ſuch inconſiderable proportions ſcattered in a maſs of 
* opiniative uncertainties like the ſilver in Hiero's 
crown of gold. at an o e 
OrixiA rox. #, /. [cpiniatre, Fr.] One 


herent to his own opinion. 


* and make doubt of? _ Rateigh, 
(Tex left lord Roberts governour; a man of a ſour 
and ſurly nature, a great ep/niator, and one who muſt 
be overcome before he would helieve that he could be 
0. eat : _ Clarendon. 
Por all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all 
his greatneſs, and forced to end his days in a mean 
condition; as it is pity but all ſuch politick h- 
tors ſhould. ne fd | ' - South, 
OPINIA'TRE.' adj, [F rench ] Obſtinate ; 
ſtubborn ; inflexible, Ver; 

* Infleadof an able man, you deſire to have him an 
© inſignificant wrangler, epiziatre in diſcourſe, and 
wig himſelf in contradiQing others. Locle. 
Orix iA“ TRE TT. I. 1 [ piniatrets, Er.] 
OrINIAT XX I Obſtinacy; inflexibi- 

lity; determination of mind; ſtubborn- 
neſs. This word, though it has been 
tried in different forms, is not yet re- 
ceived, nor is ãt wantect. 


the chief opinions. | Brown, 
The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſe 
colours, and not upon truth ; the other teaches fallacy, 


wrangling and opiniatrety., 1 111yn * Tecte. 
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ledge» The floating of other mea's opin 
brains, makes us not one jot che hors 
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reaſon, ſo much we poſleſs of real and true kgow- 
ons 


fond of his own notion; inflexible; ad- 


What will not epiniaters and ſelf-belieying men 


Leſt popular apiniuiry ſhould ariſe, we will deliver 


So much as we ourſeſves comprehend of truth au 
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| ©  "qrefs, ſhe would never 


OP! 
though they happen to be true: what in them was 
© ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety, Locke. 
| Lean paſs by 8 „and the buſy meddling of 
- thoſe who thruſt themlelves into every thing. 
13 Npodeuard's Letters. 
I vas extremely concerned at his 8 in 
leaving me: but he ſhall not get rid ſo. e 
- OPI'NION, 2. J. Lopinion, French; opinio, 
Latin, } ; 
1, Perſuaſion of the mind, without 
or certain knowledge, 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude, and imperfect 
thing, ſettled in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the underſtanding, there to obtain the tinctute of 
reaſon. | f Ben Fonſon. 

Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtanding is 


ſio far gained by evidence of probability, that it rather 


inclines to one perſuaſton than to another, yet not 
altogether without a mixture of uncertainty or doubt- 
ing. Hale. 
Time wears out the fictions of opiniorr, and doth 
by degrees diſcover and unmaſk that fallacy of un- 
grounded perſuaſions; but confirms the dictates and 


entiments of nature. Wilkins, 
Bleſt be the princes who have fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their error we are taught, 

That happineſs is but opinion. Prior. 


2. Sentiments; judgment; notion, 

Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom hath made it law, 
there it hath force only according to the ſtrength of 
reaſon and circumſtances joined with it, or as it ſhews 

the opinion and judgment of them that made it; but 
not at all as if it had any commanding power of 
obedience. Selden. 

Can they make it out againſt the common ſenſe 
and opinion of all mankind, that there is no ſuch 

ching as a future ſtate of miſery for ſuch as have 

| lived ill here? South, 
Charity itfelf commands us, where we know no 
MV}, to think well of all; but friendſhip, that always 
goes a pitch higher, gives a man a peculiar right and 
claim to the good ois of his friend. South, 

We may allow this to be his opinion concernin 

heirs, that where there are divers children the eldeſt 
'* . ſon has the right to be heir. Locke. 

Philoſophers are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is 
poſſeſſed by God's infinite omnipreſence. 

A ſtory out of Boccalini fu 


. eritick; | 
3. Favourable judgment. 
In actions of arms ſmall matters are of great 
moment, _efpecially when they ſerve to raiſe an 
opinion of commanders. 
Howſoever I have no pin of thoſe things; yet 
ſo much I conceive to be true, that ſtrong imagina- 
tion hath more force upon things living, than things 
merely inanimate, „ „ . 
If a woman had no bios of her own perſon and 


jently ſhews us the 


Addiſon, 


the opinion with herſelf. Laco. 
7 ONO R. v. 99 the noun.] To 
opine ; to think. A word out of uſe, and 
1 unworthy of revival. 
about th n, andſthoſe of foolg wande b 
y the. ear e Jo ende be a e 
after death. eee 


tity and di menſion, is gener 


y epinioned.Glanville, 
Or i's10NAT1yE, adj. [from opinion, ] Fond 
of preconceived notions; ſtubborn, 
- + Striking at the root of pedantry and opinionative 
aſſurance, would be no hindrance to the world's im- 
provement. l Glanville. 
One would rather chuſe a reader, without art, 
©" than one ill Inſtructed with learning, but opiniona- 
tive and without judgment. © Burnet, 
Orr'x10naT1vELY. adv. [from opiniona- 
ve. ] Stubborgly. 1 1 705 


Orne xss. . / I from opiniona- 


ve. ] Obſtinac ß. | 
OrrintonisV. x. % [opinionifie, Fr. opini- 


i One fond of his own notions, | 
Een Couceited. epinionift ſets up an infallible 
© Flo Als bon bab. "ne 19 1 Glanville 


«ls 


proof 


Locke. 
zen that judicious author entertained of the. 


Hayward. 
e angry at thoſe who are of 


The Stoicks opirioned the ſouls of wife men dwell 


nothing 
Brown. | 


©; That the fout and the vhgel'art devoid of quan- 


- 


OPP 


|Or1'ranovs, adj, [ opiparus, Lat.] Sump- 
tuous. | Dit. 


aiding ; a helping. ia, 
O'e1um, 2. /. A juice, partly of the reſi- 


nous, partly of the gummy kind ; brought 


to us in flat cakes or maſſes very heavy 
and of a denſe texture, not perfectly dry: 
its colour is a dark browniih yellow; its 
ſmell is ofa dead faint kind; and its taſte 
very bitter and very acrid, 

It is brought from Natolia, Egypt, and the Eaſt- 
Indies, produced from the white garden poppy ; with 
which the fields of Afia-Minor are in many places 
ſown, When the heads grow to maturity, but are 

et ſoft, green, and full of juice, incifions are made 
in them, and from every one of theſe a few drops flow 
of a milky juice, which ſoon hardens into a ſolid 
confiſtence. The fineſt opium proceeds from the firſt 


bring it into form, Externally applied it is emolli- 
ent, relaxing and diſcutient, and greatly promotes 
ſuppuration. A moderate doſe of opium taken inter- 
nally, is generally under a grain, yet cuſtom will 
make people bear a dram, but in that caſe nature is 
vitiated, Its firſt effect is the making the patient 
cheerful; it removes melancholy, and diſſipates the 
dread of danger; the Turks always take it when 
they are going to battle: it afterwards quiets the 
ſpirits, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes to ſleep, After the 
effect is over, the pain generally returns in a more 
violent manner; the ſpirits become lower than be- 
fore, and the pulſe languid. An immoderate doſe of 
opium brings on drunkenneſs, cheerfulneſs, and loud 
laughter, at firſt, and, after many terrible ſymptoms, 
death itſelf, Thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves 
to an immoderate uſe of opium, are apt to be faint, 
idle, and thoughtleſs; they loſe their appetite, and 


— 


Sleep hath forſook and giv'n me o'er 
To death's benumbing op/um as my only cure. Milt. 
The colour and taite of opium are, as well as its 
ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depend- 
ing on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted to 
2 different operations on different parts of our 
| ies. | Locke. 
O'eLE-TREE. 2. J. [opulus, ople, and rree.) 
A ſort of tree. inf, 
OPOBALSAMUM, 2. /. I Latin. Balm 

of Gilead. 


in ſmall looſe granules, and ſometimes in 
large maſſes, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 
1 an acrid and extremely bitter taſte; 


drug. Hill. 
Or IAR. 2. , [oppidanus, Lat.] A townſ- 
man; an inhabitant of a town, 

'To OrpPi'GNERATE., v. à. 
Last.] To pledge; to pawi. 


in France, ſor that he had turned all his eſtate into 
obligations; meaning that he had ſold and oppigno- 
rated all his patrimony, to give large donatives to 
other men. | on. 


Ferdinando merchanded with France, for the re- 
ſtoring Rouſſillion and Perpignan, eppignorated to 


Bacon, 
Fr.] To heap up obſtruction. 


oppilate.] Obſtruction; matter heaped 
together, | Nene 22 | 
The ingredients preſcribed in their ſubſtance 
aQuate the ſpirits, reclude oppilations, and mundify 
the blood. Harvey. 
| O'eerLarrve. adj. [ofppHative, Fr.] Ob- 
ſtructi ve. P . | 
OPPLE'TED., adj, | oppletys, Lat.] Filled; 
| crowerds |: 


Orp1TULA'TION, 2. J. Lapitulatio, Lat.] An 


incifions. What we generally have is the mere crude | 
juice, worked up with water, or honey ſufficient to. 


grow old before their time. Hill. 


OPO'PONAX. u. /. [Latin.] A gum refin 


brought to us from the Eaſt, and known | 
to the Greeks ; but we are entirely igno-. 
rant of the plant which produces this 


. | 
ot in uſe. 
The duke of Guiſe Henry was the greateſt uſurer 


them. 
Ta 0 PPILATE. v. 4. [oppilo, Lat. oppiler, 


OrriLATriox. 1. f. [ oppilation, Fr. from 


op 
Orro'xn NT. z. /. [opponens, Lat.] Oppo. 
ſite; 1 1 e + Oppo 


Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 
It was opponent to our ſearch ordain'd, 
That joy. ſtill ſought, ſhould never be attain's, Prior, 
Or rox ENT. 2. / [opponens, Latin. 
1. Antagoniſt; adverſary. 


2. One who begins the diſpute by raiſin 


objections to a tenet: correlative to the 
defendant or reſpondent. 

Inaſmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which 
is in force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet 
been received, to-impoſe on us that which we think 

not ourſelves bound unto; that therefore ye are not 
to claim in any conference other than the plaintifis 
or opponents part. Hecker, 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, 

and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the ref. 
pondent, like a long practiſed moderator. More. 

OPPORTU'NE, adj. [ opportune, Fr. op pore 
tunus, Lat.] Seaſonable; convenient; fit; 
timely; well- timed; proper, 

There was nothing to be added to this great king's 
felicity, being at the top of all worldly bliſs, and the 
perpetual conſtancy of his 2 ſucceſſes, but 
an opportune death to withdraw him from any future 
blow of fortune. Bacon. 

Will lift us up in ſpite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient ſeat; perhaps in view 
Of thoſe. bright confines, whence with neigh'bring 
arms 
And epportune excurſion, we may chance 
Re-enter heav'n. TEN Million. 

Conſider'd every creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerye his wiles ; and found 
The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field. Mi lior. 

Or roxkrv'x ELV. adv, [from opportunc.] 
Seaſonably; conveniently; with oppor- 
tunity either. of time or place. 

He was. refolved- to chuſe a war rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being fituate ſo 
opportunely. to annoy England either for coaſt or 
trade. Bacon's Henry viI. 

Againſt theſe there is a proper objection, that 
they offend uniformity, whereof I am therefore 

tunely.induged to ſay fomewhat. Watton, 

The experiment does oppor/xnely ſupply the defi- 

' ciency. | Boyle, 
Orroxr ux ITT. 2. / [offortunite, Fr. 
opportunitas, Lat.] Fit time; fit place; 
time ; convenience; ſuitablenefs of cir- 
cumſtances to any end. up 
A wiſe man will make more oppertunities than 
he finds. Men's behaviour ſho like theirap- 
parel, not too ſtraight, but free for exerciſe. Bacor, 
tunity, like a fudden guſt, 
Hath ſwell'd my calmer thoughts into a tempeſt, - 
Accurſed opportunity! 
Chat work it our thoughts into defires, deſires 
To reſolutions z thoſe being ripe and quicken'd, 
Thou giv'ſt them birth, and bring'ſt them forth to 
action. | f Denbam. 
Tho? their advice be good, their eounſel wiſe, 
Yet length ſtill loſes opportunities. Dienbam. 
I had an opportunity to ſee the cloud deſcend, 
and after it was paſts to aſcend r ſo high as to 
get rd os of the mountain. Brown's Travels, 
Neglect no opportunity of doing good, nor check 
thy defire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may 
happen. Alterburys 
All 


have taken an opportunity to give long 
deſeriptions of the night. | Broome. 


To OPPOS E. v. a. [oppoſer, Fr. oppune, 
1. To act againſt; to be adverſe; to hin- 
der; wo ren ĩð | 
There's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs : and my deſire 
All continent impediments wou'd o'erbear, 
That did oppoſe my will.  Shakſpeare's Mache!h. 
2, To put in oppoſition; to offer as an an- 
tagoniſt or rival, WETE 
f all men Leg al, I am ſure all 
ſlaves are; and then I may, without preſumption, 
oppeſe my ſingle opinion to his, . 12 Leb. | 


_ 


Nr 


77 place as an obſtacle, 
I. ke: p Since he ſtands obdurate, 
e 
And that no lawful means can carry m 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe lies; 


: to his fury. ; 
* . ſeas los their exil'd race, 


d the heav'ns, eppii'd the ſtormy main; 
— billows roar'd and tempeſts rag'd in vain. Dryd. 
To place in front; to place over againit, 
* Her grace ſat = ; 
ich chair-of ſtate ; oppoſrrg freely 
The beser of her perſon to the people. Sbalſpeare. 
Co Oeepo'ss. . 7. ; 
1. To act adverſely, 
A ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe, 
:Oppor'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
He praQtiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobility as 
were like to oppoſe againſt his miſchievous drift, and 
in ſuch ſort to encumber and weaken the-reſt, «that 
they ſhould be no impediments to him, Hayward. 
2. To object in a diſputation ; to have the 
part of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet 
ſuppoſed to be right. | 
Oryov'sELess. adj, [from oppoſe. ] Irreſiſti- 


ble; not to be oppoſed. 
I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great UI wills. Shakſp. 
Orxro'szr. 2. J. | from oppoſe. ] One that 
oppoſes ; antagoniſt ; enemy ; rival. 
Now the fair goddeſs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Miſguide thy eppeſers ſwords : bold gentleman ! 
Proſperity be thy page. —— Shakſpeare. 
Brave wits that have made eſſays worthy of im- 
mortality; yet by reaſon of envious and more popu- 
"Jar oppoſers, have ſubmitted to fate, and are almoſt 
Joſt in oblivion. Glanville. 
I do not ſee how the miniſters could have con- 
tinued in their ſtations, if N had agreed 
about the methods by which they ſhould be ruined. 


Swift. 
A hardy modern chief, 
A bold oppoſer of divine belief. Blackmore. 
Oo PPOSI 
| >} | 
1. Placed in front; facing each other, 
To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, trine and 2 
Of noxious efficacy. 
2. Adverſe; repugnant. 
Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling 


- novels, by which the reader is miſled into another 


fort of pleaſure, oppoſite to that which is deſigned 


in an epick poem. 1. 
This is à proſpect uneaſy to the luſts and 
paſſions, and oppoſite to thi ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh 
and blood, Rogers. 


3. Contrary. 


In this fallen ſtate of man religion begins with | 


tance and converſion, the two oppgfte terms 

of which are God and fin, Tillotſon, 
Particles of ſpeech have divers, and ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. Lecke, 
PPOSITE., z. /. Adverſary ; opponent ; 
antagoniſt ; enemy. 
To the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, the world 

is continually a froward oppoſite, a curious obſerver 
of their deſects and imperfeQions ;. their virtues it 
- afterwards as much admireth. * Hooker, 
He is the moſt ſkilful, bloody, and fatal oppo- 


ite that you could have found in Hlyria. Sha#ſpeare, | 


\ The knight whom fate or happy chance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, _ 
From out the bars to force his oppoſite, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Dryden. 
O'rros1TEeLY. adv. [from oppoſite. ] 
1. In ſuch a fituation as to face each other. 
The leſſer pair are joined edge to edge, but not 
eppofitely with their points downward, but upward. 


Grew. 
2. Adverſely. 55 
I oft have ſeen, when corn was ripe to 5 f 


4 


4 


And now in dry, and brittle ſtraw did grow, 
Wiads from all quarters eppyftely blow, May. 


4 


E. adj. [oppoſite, Fr. oppoſitus, 


lion's Paradiſe Loſt. 


| 3. Hardſhip, calamity. 


FF 


| O'e#pos1TEXESS, . J [from oppoſite.) The 
ſtate of being oppoſite, | 


Oryos1'TION, z. J. [oppo/otion, Fr. oppo- 
/itio, Latin. ] | 
1. Situation ſo as to front ſomething op- 
poſed ; ſtanding over againſt. 
2. Hoſtile reſiſtance, 
He 
Cry'd Oh! and mounted; found no Dion 
From what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe. Shakſpeare, 
Virtue which breaks thro' oppoſition, 
And all temptation can remove, 
Moſt ſhines, and moſt is acceptable above. Milton. 
He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the 
hazard of his own life, as an image of himſelf 
when he took Anchiſes on his ſhoulders, and bore 
him ſafe through the rage of the fire and the p- 
fition of his enemies, Dryden. 
3. Contrariety of affection. 
They who never tried the experiment of a holy 
life, meaſure the laws of God not by their intrinſi- 
cal goodneſs, but by the reluctaney and oppyſitiore 
which they find in their own hearts. Tillotſon. 
4. Contrariety of intereſt ; contrariety of 
meaſures, 


When the church is taken for the perſons making 
profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, the catholick is 
often added in oppoſition to hereticks and ſchiſma- 
ticks. Parſon. 

5, Contrariety of meaning; diverſity of 
meaning. 

The parts of every true opþo/itton do always both 
concern the ſame ſubject, and have reference to the 
ſame thing, fith otherwiſe they ate but in ſhew op- 
polite, not in truth, Hooker. 

The uſe of language and cuſtom of ſpeech, in all 
authors I have met with, has gone upon this rule, 
or maxim, that excluſive terms are always to be 
underſtood in oppoſirion only to what they are op- 
poſed to, and not in oppoſition to what they are not 
oppoſed to, | Waterland. 

6. Inconſiſtency. 

Reaſon can never permit the mind to reject a 
greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in oppoſition to 
knowledge and certainty. Lacke, 


To O'PPRESS., v. 3. [oppreſſus, Latin.] 


ſeverity. 

Iſrael and Judah were oppreſſed together, and all 
that took them captives held them faſt, they re- 
fuſed to let them go. Feremiah, 

Alas! a mortal moſt oppre/? of thoſe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope, 

2. To overpower ; to ſubdue, 
We're not ourſelves, 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. Shakſpeare, 


The ſun pred, is plunged in thickeſt gloom. 
| , | Thomſon, 


Oyere'ss10N, ». J. [opprefſion, Fr, from 


If thou ſeeſt the opproions of the poor, marvel | 
not at the matter, for he that is higher than the 


higheſt regardeth. Eccleftaſers. * 
2. Ihe ſtate of being oppreſſed ; miſery. ' 
Famine is in thy cheeks; 

Need and oppreffion ſtare within thine eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakſ. 
Czſar himſelf has work, and our epprefſion 

Exceeds what we expected. Shakſpeare, | 


We are all ſubject to the ſame accidents; and 
when we ſee any under particular #ppref/ion, we 
ſhould look upon it. as the common {lot of human 
nature. — Addiſon. 

4. Dolneſs of ſpirits; laſſitude of body, + 


Drouſineſs, 9ppreſon, heavineſs, and laſſitude, 
are ſigus of a too plentiful meal. Avbuthnot. 


OrerRE'SS1VE. adj, [from ohe. 


ſevere, _ 


1. Cruel; inhuman ; uryultly exactious or | 


1. To cruſh by hardſhip or unreaſonable | 


In blazing height of noon, | 


WET 
Heavy ; overwhelming. 
Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 
And help me to ſupport that tecb'e frame, 
That nodding totters with op pr://ive woe, 
And finks beneath its lod. 
To eaſe the ſoul of one cpprofive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embtoils a ſtate. Pope. 
OyyRe's$0R, 2. J. C oppreſſcur, Fr. from op- 
þre/s. ] One who haraſſes others with un- 
reaſonable or unjuſt Teverity, 
I from epprefſors did the poor defend, 
The fatherlefs, and ſuch as had no friend. Sandy, 
The cries of orphans, and th' oppre/ſor's rage, 
Had reach'd the ſtars. Dryden, 
Power when employed to relieve the oppreſſed, 
and to puniſh the oppref/or, becomes a great bleſſing. 
| Swift, 


2. 


Rotte. 


OPPROHRILOUS. ag}. [from ofprobrium, 


Latin. ] | 
1. Reproachful ; diſgraceful ; cauſing in- 
famy; ſcurrilous. 

Himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed, that ſhould 
for his name ſake be ſubje to all kinds of igno- 
miny and opprodbrious malediction. Hooker. 

They ſee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſed, and vin- 
dicate themſelves in terms no leſs r ious than 
thoſe by which they are attacked. Addiſen. 

2. Blaſted with infamy. 
I will not here defile 
My unſtain'd verſe with his opprohrious name. 


Daniel. 
Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right againſt the temple of God, 
On the opprobricus hill. | Milton. 
Or yROo'BRIOUSLY, ad from opprobrious;] 
Reproachfully; ſcurriſouſſy. 
Think you, this little prating Vork | 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, 
To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobrioyfly ? Shak/. 


OrPRo'BRIOUSNESS. 2. / yo oppro- 
brious, | Reproachfulneſs; ſcurrility, 

To OPPU'GN. v. a, [oppugno, Lat.] To 
oppoſe ; to attack; to reſiſt, 

For the eccleſiaſtical laws of this land we are led 
by a great reaſon to obſerve, and ye be by no neceſ« 
ſity bound to opprygn them. Hooker. 

They ſaid the manner of their impeachment 
they could not but conceive did oppagr the rights 


of parliament. | Clarendon, 
If nothing can oppugy his love, 

And virtue envious ways can prove, 

What cannot he confide ta do | 

That brings both love and virtue too? Hudibrat. 


The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the 
blood, and oppUUlb Zputrefaction. Harvey, 
Ore v'cNER, 2. / [frem oppugr.] Oppo- 
ſition, | 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord follows, each thing meets 
In meer 9ppugnancy. Shakjpeane, 
Dre v'GNANCY, z. . [fromoupprugn.] One 
who oppoſes or attacks. - 


„ 


The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the 


0 90540 | | 
I, The act of oppreſling ; cruelty ; ſeverity, | ſcore of being the great patrons of man's free will, 


not cauſeleſsly eſteemed the great oppugners of 
God's free grace, Boyle, 


Ors4MATAY, 1. J,. ¶ oha. ] Late edu- 
cation; late erudition. 17 


| Ors0NA'TION, 2. /. | opſoratio, Lat.] Cater- 


ing; a buying proviſions. Dit, 
O'r TABLE, adj. | optabilis, Lat.] Defirable ; 
to be wiſhed, | 
O'rrarIvr. ady. foptatiuns, Lat.] Expteſ- 
five of defire, ¶ In grammar. | 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different forma. 
tion to ſigniſy wiſhing, which is called the oprative 
mood. | Clarke, 
O'eT1CAL, adj. [oxT«@-,] Relating to the 
ſcience of opticks. | 
It ſeems not agreeable to what anatomiſts and 
optical writers deliver, touching the relation of the 
two eyes to each otber. UL. 


- 
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Orricftax. 2, f, {from optich,] One 
ſkilled in op ick. 
O'rTicx. adj. zr; optique, Fr * 
1. Viſual; producing viſion; ſubſervient 
to viſion. 
May not the harmony and diſcord of colours 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations propa- 
ated through the fibres of the optick nerves into 
the brain, as the harmony and difcord of ſounds 
. ariſe ſrom the proportions of the vibrations of the 
air? Newton, 
2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. 
Where our maſter handleth the contraQtions of 
Pillars, we have an optick rule, that the higher 
they are, the leſs ſhould be always their diminution 
aloft, becauſe the eye itſelf doth contract all ob- 
jects, according to the diſtance. Motton. 
Or rick. 2. /. An inſtrument of ſight; 


an organ of ſight. 
Can any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of eyes 


which were before light, and in whoſe opticks there 


is no opacity ? Broxun. 
Our corporeal eyes we find, 
Dazzle the opticks of our mind. Denham. 


You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur'd your riſing name, 
Andquickly cold indiff*rence will enſue, 

When you love's joys thro” honour's optick view. 
a | Prior, 
Why has not man a microſcopick eye? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly, 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 
J“ inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n ? 
2 Pope. 
Or Tricks. 2. / (rows. The ſcience of 
the nature and laws of viſion, | 
No ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illumi- 
nates the whole ſphere of another, although it il- 
luminate ſomething more than half of a leſſer, ac- 
cording unto the doctrine of opticks. Brown. 

' Thoſe who deſire ſatis faction muſt go to the ad- 

mirable treatiſe of op1icks by fir Iſaac Newton. 

5 | | . Cheyne, 
O' TINA Y. 2. /. [optimates, Lat.] .Nobi- 

lity; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
£e-ordination of power, a wholeſome mixture be- 
twixt monarchy, optimacy, and democracy, Howel. 
OypT1'MITY. 2. / [from optimus.) The 
ſtate of being beſt. 

OlrrI ox. 2. /. optio, Lat.] Choice; elec- 
tion; power of chooſing. 5 
He dectees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by 
aſſigning them their own opt. Hammond. 
Tranſplantation muſt proceed from the option of 


the people, elſe it ſounds like an exile ; fo the colo- | 


nies muſt be raiſed by the leave of the king, and not 
by his command. | Bacon. 
Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, he 


hath leſt to our option.  Smallridge, 
O'euLENCce, TI. J. [opulence, Fr. opulen- 
O'yvLENCY. 


tia, Latin, ] Wealth; 
riches; affluence. a 
It muſt be a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries 
that follow youth and opulency. ' Shakſpeare. 
Afﬀtereight years ſpent in outward opz/ency and 
Inward murmur, that it was not greater; after vaſts 
ſums of money and great wealth gotten, he died un- 
„ hows a perfon wit dats of Aut 
e n a perſon not only o at pulenc y, 
but authority. * FEM * 
There in full op/ence a banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt; 
His fide-board glitter d with imagin'd plate, 
Aud his proud faucy held a vaſt eſtate, Swft. 
O'rULENT. adj, [opulent, Fr. opulentus, 
Lat.] Rich; wealthy; affluent. 


© He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty | 


| aud opulent king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. 


Bacon. 

To begin with the ſi 
only the rich and opulent: — does our wife man 
thiak'that the grandee whom he courts does not ſee 
_ through-all the little plots of, bis courtſhip? South. 
C'ruLENTLY, adv.{fromopulent.]Richly; 


with ſplendour, *® * © 
| 2 


ſed policy of gratifying | Ora'cuLiovs. 


| ORA 

| Or, conſurcꝭ. [oben, Saxon. ] 

1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtri- 
| bution, and ſometimes oppoſition. 


Inquire what the antients thought concerning 
this world, whether it was toperiſhcr no; whether 


to be deſtroyed or to ſtand eternally ? Burnet. 
He my muſe's homage ſhould receive, 
If I cou'd write, or Holles could forgive. Garth. 


By intenſe ſtudy, or application to buſineſs that 
requires little action, the digeition of foods will 
ſoon proceed more ſlowly, and with more uneaſi- 
neſs. Blackmore. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into 
two or more ideas, is called complex. Malts. 


fall or fly. | 
At Venice, you may go to any houſe either by 
land or water. Addiſon. 
3. It ſometimes, but rather inelegantly, 
ſtands for either, 
For thy vaſt bounties are ſo numberleſs, 
That them or to conceal], or elſe to tell, 
Is equally impoſſible. Conley. 
4. Or is ſometimes redundant, but 1s then 
more properly omitted, 
How great ſoever the ſins of any unreformed per- 
ſon are, Chriſt died for him becauſe he died for all; 
only he muſt reform and ſorſake his ſins, or elſe he 
ſhall never receive benefit of his death. Hammond. 
5. [on, or æne, Sax. ] Before: or ever, is 
before ever, Obſolete, 
Or we go to the declaration of this pſalm, it ſhall 
be convenient to ſhew who did write this pſalm. 
. Fiſver. 
The dead man's knell 
Is there farce aſk'd for whom, and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shakſpeare. 
© Learn before thou ſpeak, and uſe phyſick or ever 
thou be ſick. Ecclęſiaſticus. 


OR. 1. . [ French. ] Gold, A term of 
heraldry. 
The ſhow'ry arch - 

With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. 
O'xAch. 2. . [atriplex.] A plant. 

There are thirteen ſpecies; garden orach was 
cultivated as a culinary herb, and uſed as ſpinach, 
though it is not generally liked by the Engliſh, but 
ſtill eſteemed by, the French, _ Miller. 

ORACLE. 2. /. oracle, Fr. oraculum, Lat.] 
1. Something delivered by ſupernatural 
The main principle whereupon our belief of all 
things therein contained dependeth, is, that the 
ſcriptures are the orac/es of God himſelf. Hooker. 
2. The place where, or perſon of whom 
the determinations of heaven are in- 
quired. | 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my orac/es as well, | 

And ſet me up in hope? Shakſpeare. 

God hath now ſent his living oracle 

Iato the world to teach his final will, 
And ſends his ſpirit of truth henceforth to dwell, 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, 
To all truth requiſite for men to know, Milton. 
3. Any perſon or place where certain de- 
cifions are obtained. 1 
There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 


| 4. One famed for wiſdom ; one whoſe 
terminations are not to be diſputed, 
To ORACLE. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
utter oracles. A word not received, 
No more ſhalt thou by oruc/ing abuſe 
The gentiles. Milton. 


OxATCULAR. adj. [from oracle, 


1. Uttering oracles ; reſembling oracles, 
Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 

Urim and thummim, thofe oraculous gems. 

On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of ſeers old 

| Iznfallible. Milten's Paradiſe Regained, 


. 


2. It correſponds to either: he muſt either 


Philips. 


The world's great oracle in times to come. 2. 
e- 


- Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his fl 
Here he reſolves his neighb' ring princes fates ; "I 


What nation ſtiall have peace, where wa 
Determin'd is in this erac*/cus lade. 

They have ſomething venerable ani oroc 
e. unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs in the exprel. 
ion. 755 

Th' orac'lous ſeer frequents the Phar; «1 oll. 
Proteus a name tremendous o'er the main. 167 6. 

2. Poſinve; authoritative ; magitterial; 

dogmatical. 

Though their general acknowledgments of tlie 
weakneſs of human underſtanding look like cold 
and ſceptical diſcouragements; yet the particular 
expreſitons of their ſentiments are as o/acs/.zs 23 
if they were omniſcient. Glanville's $: ji; 

3. Obſcure; ambiguous; like the anſwers 
of ancient oracles, 

He ſpoke oraculcus and ſy, 

He'd neither grant the queſtion, nor deny, King. 

ORA'CULOUSLY, adv. [from oraculou;.| 
In manner of an oracle, 

The teſtimonies of antiquity, and ſuch as paſs 
eraculouſly amongſt us, were not always ſo exact as 
to examine the doctrine they delivered, Brown, 

Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal] oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculoufly ſpoke. Dryden, 

ORA'CULOUSNESS. 2. J. from oraculous, | 
The ſtate of being oracular. 

O'kx a180N. 2. J. [oraiſon, Fr. oratio, Latin.) 
Prayer; verbal ſupplication; or oral 
worſhip: more frequently written orie. 
This word is 8 ſnort both by 
Shakſpeare and Dryden : oriſon is ſome- 
times long and ſometimes ſhort, 

Stay, let's hear the oraiſons he makes. Shatſp, 

Buſineſs might ſhorten, not diſturb her pray'r; 
Heay*n had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare : 

An active life, long oraiſons forbids, 
Yet ſtill ſhe pray'd, for ſtill ſhe pray'd by deeds. 
| Dryden, 

ORAL. 44% [oral, Fr. os, oris, Lat.] De- 
livered by mouth; not written. 

Oral diſcourſe, whoſe tranſient faults dying with 
the ſound that gives them life, and ſo not ſubje to 
a ſtrict review, more eaſily eſcapes obſervation, 

| Ws et 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of 
the church; and as his oral teſtimony laſted the 
firſt century, many have obſerved, that by a particu- 
lar providence ſeveral of our Saviour's diſciples, aud 
of the early converts, lived to a very great age, tht 


they might perſonally convey the truth of the goſpel 
to thoſe times which were very remote. Aadiſor. 


O'RALLY. adv, [from oral.) By mouth; 
without writing. q 
Oral traditions were incompetent without written 
monuments to derive to us the original laws of a 


kingdom, becauſe they are complex, not orally tra- 
ducible to ſo great a diſtance of ages. Hale, 


O'a AN k. 2. J. [orange, Fr. azrantia, Lat.] 
The leaves have two lobes or appendages 
at their baſe like ears, and cut in form of 
a heart ; the fruit is round and depreſſed, 
and of a yellow colour when ripe, in 
which it differs from the. citron and 
lemon. The ſpecies are eight. Miller. 


I will diſcharge it in your ftraw-coloured beard, 
your orange tawny beard. Shakſpeare. 
The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a 
fruit like an orange, but of colour between orange 
tawny and ſcarlet, which caſt a moſt excellent odour, 
and is uſed for a preſervative agaiuſt inſection. 
| - Bacon. 
I The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in 
the mind by the ſame infuſion of lignum nephriti- 
cum, are no leſs diſtinct ideas than thoſe of the 
ſame colours taken from two different bodies. Locke. 
: Fine ranges, ſauce for your veal, 

Are charming when ſqueez'd in a pot of brown ale. 
Swift, 
The punic granate op'd its roſe-like flow'rs ; 4 
The orange bieath'd its aromatic powers. Harte, 


r be made, 
aller. 
ular, in 


7 


| CRANGERY, ts J. Langer ie, Fr.! Planta- 
tion of oranges. 2 | 
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ORA 


A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than 


the fineſt ora7gery, or artificial green houſe. Spe&?. | 


O'RAnGEMUSK. 1. fo A ſpectes of pear. 


O'RANGETAWNEY, 2. /. [orange and 7aw- 


ney.] Red, reſembling an orange. 
Baronets, or knights of Nova Scotia, are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed from others by a ribbon of 


orangetatuney. Heylin. 


OxANCEW ITE. 2. ſ. [orange and wi. 


A woman who ſells oranges. 
You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in hear- 


; ſe between an 0rangewife and a foſſet ſeller, 
0g SER gee Shakſpeare. 


Oga'TION. 2. /. [oration, Fr. oratio, Lat.] 
A ſpeech made according to the laws of 
rhetorick ; a harangue; a declamation, 

There ſhall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men. Shak/peare. 
This gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is 
ſpoken, awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a ſin- 
gular grace and excellency both to the perſon and 
his eration. | Watts. 


O'xaroR. 2. J. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 


1. A publick ſpeaker; a man of eloquence, 
Poor queen and ſon! your labour is but loſt; 
For Warwick is a ſubtle orator. Shakſpeare. 
As when of old ſome orator renown'd, 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence | 
Flouriſh'd, fince mute! to ſome great cauſe addreſs'd, 
Stood in himſelf collected; while each part, 
Motion, each a&, won audience. Milton. 
It would be altogether vain and improper in mat- 
ters belonging to an orator to pretend to ſtrict de- 
monſtration. | Wilkins. 
The conſtant deſign of both theſe orators in all 
their ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular point, 
| e 
I have liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, wich- 
out being able to underſtand one ſingle ſentence. 


| Both orators ſo much renown'd, 
In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. 
5 5 | Duden. 
2, A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in ad- 
dreſſes to chancery, | 


* 


Ox ATo'RIC AL. adj. [from orator, | Rhe- | 


torical ; befitting an orator, 

Where he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or 
perſuaſive way, let this be explained by other places 
where he treats of the ſame theme in a doctrinal 
way. | Watts. 


O'xaToORY, 2. J. [oratorie ars, Lat. 
1. Eloquence; rhetorical expreſſion. 

Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſober 
ſecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating ora- 
tory, eraved the dams comfort. Sidney. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, - 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd. Shakſp. 

When my eratery grew tow'rd end, 

I bid them that did love their country's good, 

Cry, God ſave Richard! Shakſpeare. 
Sighs now breath'd 

Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r 


- 


| Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heav'n with ſpeedier flight | 


Than loudeſt orator. Milton. 
By this kind of oratory, and profeſſing to decline 
their own inclinations and wiihes, purely for peace 
and unity, they prevailed over thoſe who were ſtill 
ſurpriſed. Clarendon. 
Hammonds ſubjects were ſuch as had greateſt in- 
fuence on practice, which he preſt with moſt affec- 
tionate tenderneſs, making tears part of his "7 
- 47. 
The former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politeneſs, learning, and wit, laid the 
* greateſt weight of his oratsry upon the ſtrength of 
his arguments, e | 2 Seift. 
Come harmleſs characters, that no one hit, 
Come Henley's oratory, Oſborn's wit. 
2. Exerciſe of eloquence. 2, 
The Romans had (ized upon the fleet of the, 
Antiates, among which there” were fix armed with 
zeſtra, with which the conſul Menenius adorned 
the public place of oratory. Arbutbnot. 


Pope. 


Swift. | 


2 
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ORB 


3. [oratoire, French,] 

Oratory ſignifies a private place, which is deputed 
and allotted for prayer alone, and not for the general 
celebration of divine ſervice. Ayliffe. 

They began to erect to themſelves oratories not in 
any ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which neither was 
poſſible by reaſon of the poor eſtate of the church, 
and had been perilous in regard of the world's envy 
towards them. Hooker. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good ora- 
tory or place to pray in; nor thy duty for want of 
temporal encouragements. Taylor. 


ORB. 2. /. [orbe, Fr. orbis, Lat.] 
1, Sphere; orbjcular body. 

A mighty collection of water incloſed in the 
bowels of the earth, conſtitutes an huge orb in the 
interior or central parts; upon the ſurface of which 
orb of water the terreſtrial rata are expanded. 


6 Woodward, 
2. Circular body, 


They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. Dryden. 


3. Mundane ſphere ; celeſtial body; light 


of heaven, 


In the floor of heav'n 
There's not the (ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims, Shakſp, 
4. Wheel; any rolling body. 
The orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd as with the ſound 
Of torrent floods. 
5. Circle; line drawn round. 
Does the ſon learn action from the father? Yet 
all his activity is but in the epicycle of a family: 
whereas a ror meth motion is in a larger orb. Holid. 


6. Circle deſcribed by any of the mundane 
| ſpheres. 


Milton. 


Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed to | 


their conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a won- 
derful engine of orbs, though no ſuch things were, 
Bacon. 
With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move 
Tr. your fifth or, and rule the realm of love. Dryden. 
7. Period; revolution of time. 
| | Self-begot, ſelf-rais'd, | 
By our own quick'ning power, when fatal courſe 
ad circled his full orb, the birth mature 
| Ofthis our native heav'n. 
8. Sphere of action. 
Will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all abhorred war, 


And move in that obedient orb again, 


v 


Where you did give a fair and nat'ral light? Shakſp. 


9. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as 
being luminous and ſpherical. N 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their «rbs, 
Or dim ſufiuſion veil'd. Milton. 
Ox BATTIOx. 2. J. [orbatus, Lat.] Pri va- 
tion of parents or children. 
OAK BED. adj. [from orb. ] 
1. Round; circular; orbicular, 
All thoſe ſayings will I overſwear, 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in foul, 
As doth that orbed contineat the fire, | 
That fevers day from night. Sbalſpeare. 
2, Formed into a circle, 
Truth and juſtice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orbid in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Mili. 
3- Rounded. | 
| A golden axle did the work uphold, 
Gold was the beam, the wheels were. orb'd with 


gold. | Addiſon. 
OR BIC ULAR. adj. [ orbiculaire, Fr. orbicu- 


1; Spherical, 
He ſhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th' empyreal bounds, _ 
His quadrature from thy orbicu/ar world. Milton. 
2. Circular; approaching to circularity. 
The form of their bottom is not the ſame; for 


whereas before it was of an orbicular make, they | 


now look & it they were preſſed. Addiſon. 


Milton. 


rr 


ORD 


By a circle I underſtand not here a perfect 
| metrical circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe length 
is equal to its breadth, and which as to ſenſe may 
ſeem circular, Newton. 
OrB1'culLarkLY, adv. [from erbicular,] 
Spherically; circularly, _ 
ORrB1/CULARNESS. #./, [from orbicular.] 
The ſtate of being orbicular, 
OrBriculLaTED. adj. [orbiculatus, Latin, ] 
Moulded into an orb, 
O'x BIT. 2. . [orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] 
1. The line deſcribed by the revolution of 
a planet. 
Suppoſe more ſuns in proper ord1its roll'd, 
Diffolv'd the ſnows and chac'd the polar cold. 
Blackmore. 
Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the ſun, and 
'revolve for inſtance in the erbt of Mercury; there 
the whole ocean would even boil with extremity of 
keat, and be all exhaled into vapours; all plants and 
animals would be ſcorched, Bentley. 
2. A ſmall orb, Not proper. 
Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair; 
Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye; 
Or in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Young, 
ORBIT. 2. /. [orbus, Lat.] Loſs, or want 
of parents or children, Bacon, 
ORB. adj, [from orb.] Reſembling an 
It ſmote Atrides orbie targez but runne not 
through the braſſe. Chapman, 
When now arraid 
The world was with the ſpring ; and orble houres 
Had gone the round againe, through herbs and 


flowers, Chapman. 
Orc, 2. /. [orca, Lat, tevyu,) A ſort of 
ſea fiſh, Ainſworth, 


An iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-maws clang. 
Milton. 


O'RcHAL, #. ſ. A ſtone from which a blue 

colour is made, Ainſworth, 
O'xCcRANET. z./. An herb, 
O'xcnarD. z. /. [either hortyard or awort= 


Funius.| A garden of fruit-trees, 


pleaſurable, Bacons 

They overcome their riches, not by making 

Baths, orchards, tiſh-pools. | Ben Jonſon. 
His parſonage-houte from an incommodious ruin 

he had rendered a fair and pleaſant dwelling, with 

the conveniences of gardens and orchards. Fell, 
Her private orchards wall'd on ev'ry fide, 

To lawleſs ſylvans all acceſs deny'd. 


Pope. 

O'RCHESTRE. 1. J. (Fr. egvisga.] The 
place where the muſicidas are ſet at a 
publick ſhow, 

Orp. . /. An edge or ſharpneſs ; as in 
ordhelm, ordbright, Fc. and in the Iſlan- 
diſh tongue, ord ſigniſies a ſpear or dart. 

Gibſon. 

Orad, in old Engliſh; fignified begin- 
ning; whence probably the proverbial 

| Phraſe odds [ordi] and ends, for ſcraps or 

3 and perhaps orts for waſte pro- 

viſion. 


'| To OR DAHTN. v. a, [ordino, Lat. ordonner, 


F 


1. To appoint; to deeree. 

Know the cauſe why muſick, was erdain'd; 
Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his itudies, or his uſual paia ? wg, 7b 

Jeroboam ordained a feaſt. 1 A ings. 

As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed, 

, 415. 

He commanded us to teſtiſy that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead, | Atta 

To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 


| The gods ordain this kind relief, 


Ainſworth, - 
yard, ſays Winner; onhxgeapd, Saxon. 


Planting of orchards:is very profitable, as well as 


__ 
— 
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ORD ORD DRD 


. That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey „ 7. Regular government. -]  oftwo parts at Jeaſt, the column and the entay} 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. Waller, | 7 The night, their number, and the ſudden act ture, and of four parts at the maſt ; where omg FA 
\ A. 4 2 — fatal tent. . Would daſh all order, and protect their ſact. Daniel. a pedeſtal under the columns, and one acroler or 
1 cene- ath, and place ordain „ A4 s there is no church, where there is uo order, little pedeſtal on the top of the entablature. The 
n wi ghd den. no miniſtry; fo where-the ſame order and -miniftry | - column has three parts; the baſe, the ſhaſt, and the 
2 F r 1 * ö Prior 14 2 is the n Pearſ.n. _— which parts are all different in the ſeveral 
45 er * * | B. A ſociety of dignified iſtingulſh- . | 
2. To-eftallifh;; to ſettle; to inſtitute, ed by 1 of 1960 og 131 n 95 the tuſcan 1 height being given, di- 
| Mulnmutius * 0 vide: ãt into ten parts three quarters, called dia. 
'  »Ordain'd our laws, whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar ; : Elves, TT | meters, by diameters is meant the thickneſs of t 
Hach too much mangled. . Shakſpeare, _ AY of er look you wr yah 8301 ſhaft at the bottom, the pedeſtal having two; the 
A will or dais a place for Iſrael. . 1 Chronicles. Pr. rhe Iota wy * re ren yy: 4 6 column with baſe and capital, ſeven; and the enta. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf for their h A egg A —— r bdlature one and three quarters. 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, ie An . we pag dr ae” Id- | Ia the doric order, the whole height being given, 
Ordain them laws. ba 3 Milton. OP, Free 1 ery he an "o „ Bacen.] is divided into twelve diameters or parts, and one 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice * 8 a genes et dg ame, D third; the pedeſtal having tuo and ane third, tlie 
Of holy ſenateg, and elect by voice. _ Dryden. By ſbiaio 649% "34 if 2am es . 17 7. | «colomn eight, and the entablature two. 
3. To fet in an office. And 53 h ins beg * — 2 1 mie eder, the whole height is divided 
All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained g e a e. _ thirteen diameters and a half, the pedeſtal 
over the affairs, ſhall-be utterly deſtroyed. _ Eſther. | 7" e 4 | Having two and two thirds, the column nine, aud 
J ĩVé1!5 eben The king commanded the high 2 and the | the entablature one and four fifths. 
4. | , prigſts:of the-ſecond order, to bring forth aut of the In the corinthian order, the whole height is di. 
*facerdotal power, | temple all the veſſels. 1 .2-Kings. | vided into fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeſtal 
Meletius was ordained by Arian biſhops, and | Th' Almighty ſeeing, _ having three, the column nine and a half, and the 
yet his ordination was never queſtioned. He ul -From his tranſcendent ſeat the ſaints among, entablature two. 
Oroa'lnth, 1. . {from erdain.] He who | To thoſe bright orders utter d thus his voice. Milton, } In the.compoſite order, the whole height is di- 
ordains. a Fry ag ® you make e : | 2 _ * diameters and one third; the pe- 
2 752 „. 4 which is of erder, or office, or dominion, or nature; deſtal having three and one third, the column te 
O'zDEAL. . he [ondal, Sax, ordalium, low .and you artificially blend and confound all together. | and the entablature two. { > 


Lat. ordalie, Fr.] A trial by fire or wa- | | 
tte, by which the perſon accuſed appealed | 10, A religious fraternity, 


+  Waterland,”| la a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercolum- 
I miation or ſpace between columns in the tuſcan 


to heaven, by walking blindfold over uf > 3 1 5 —*4 2 3 3g four n the _ order, * 
1 . One of our oer to aſſociate me and three quarters; in the ionic oer, two and a 
hot bars of iron ; or being thrown, 1 ſup- Here viſiting the k. . Sbalſpeare. quarter; in the corinthian order, two ; and in the 


e, into the water; whence the vulgar 


"RE LI. ſant ral] Hi ical * .compolite order, one and a half. Builder's Dia, 
trial of witches. | r bi he plyral.] Hierarchical tate. 


the faults of men in orfers are only to be judged} 50 Oo! K DEA. V. &, [from the noun, ] 


& 


Their ordeal! Jaws they uſed in doubtful caſes, | 4 they ; j 11 zd 
5 * 82 pop _ — Hateuuill | nen ane on eue 1 8 * to adjuſt-; to manage; to 
f n the time of king John, the purgation per ignem Having ir his 0 : - | conduth 3 . 
et aquam, or the trial by peat continued; butit] ; en b © be ur JI Tohim that ordereth his converſation aright, will 
ö ty Or The | | ing, that he might dedicate himſelf moreentirely to likes ihe falvation'of God | | 
ended with this king. Welt * | religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a fe-, oo c mT . 6 Haalms. 
ORDER. 2. . Lordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] ö years became renowned for his ſanctity of Alle | nt 1 hood wiſe the po om 111 
1. Method; regular diſpoſition. 4 | | — aan ie 
4 * dect :regu! 7 a 650 1 will "When Ouranius firſt entered into holy ordert, he 1 ad all p Ecclgſiaſticus. 
1 EY of had haughtineſs in his temper, a great contempt and Thou haſt ordered all in meaſure, number, and 
Keep this order; I will ſet forth the end of our faun- a". g weight Witd 
ere che inſtruments for our works, the ſeveral br das rg ie ö Bias being et Ss 5 min thats aider of prog 
+ employments aſſigned, and the ordinancez we ob- " 4a Lazar i Laue |  anfwered, as-if. a man ſhould live long, or die 
erte. - | «Bacon: 4 2. Means to àn ent.. [ oy 1 "Bacon, 
As St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the goſpel ; Virgins muſt remember, that the vitginity of the = AH D aher. 
,, oaly excellent.in order to the pufity of the | „be kitchen deb tha hight digeſtion, 
; | Locle. | loul; for in he lame degree that virgins live more | . Mi”, * q 
. Eſtabliſhed proceſs, ſpiritually than other perſons, in the ſame degree is Did order all the cates in ſeemly wiſe. Spenſer. 
4 The moderator, when either of the diſputants their virginity a more excellent ſtate. Taylor, 3+ To methodiſe; to diſpoſe fitly 22 2 
"" breaks the rules —_ interpoſe to keep chem to We ſhould behave reverently towards the Divine Theſe were the ordering ol them in their ſervice, 
- arder, n Watts, | Majeſty, and juſtly towards men; and in order to to come into the houſe of the Lord. 4 Chronicles. 
3. Proper ſtate. T | the better diſcharge of theſe duties, weſhould govern 4. To direct; to command. 
o ˙ ar et Car; noe} EO OOO with temper- F. 'To.ordain to ſacerdotal function. 


Auee luitable de fects in men's underſtandings. Locke. | Iv beſt knowledge z at iel is of 3 The bock requireth due examination, and giveth 


4 Regularity ; ſettled mode. uſe in order to our eternal happineſ.. Jillatſon. * Ang r or 1 2 3 re When ou 
This order with her ſorrew ſhe accords, 3 What we. ſee is in arder only to what we do not ſee; | % „„ 8 
Which orderleſs all form of order brake. Daniel. and both theſe Rates muſt be joined together. To OA DR. v. 2. To give command ; to 
Pi = the fathers of 3 bee N 2322 gi ve direction | 
. © they keep their own eſtates, they are ſuch fathers as One man purſues power in order to wealth, and | 80 f. univerſal Lord, 4 

5 the ſons maintain, which is agaiaſt the order of na-] another wal in els to power, which laſt is the] 80 oy 9 * (Dy 8 and ſeem . 
f ture. yy Daverani, | ſafer way, and generally follo wen. Su. O/xperER, 2. 7 from order.] One that 

5. Mandate; precept; command. | 13, Meaſures; care. , | arders, methodiſes, or regulates 
©» Give order to my ſervants, that they take It were meet you ſhould: take ſome omer for the | - That it ſhould be * 1 fon nd 7.5 BUS 

No note of our being abſent. . Shakſpeare. | ſoldiers, which are now. firſt to be diſcharged and | e eee ee e 44:58 


of all things, a wiſe rewarder and punither of good 
and evil, hath appeared ſo equitable to men, that 


or 


If 3 of oy prove iſſued que any For + diſpoſed of ſome way; which may otherwiſe grow to 
- againſt them, or if the king ſent a proclamation for | as t inconvenience as all this that you have quit mg : 
| Jr arp repair to their houſes, af noble. | us — . ago | Gat yo 5 ey have concluded uo NNE. Sucklinge 
2 men publiſhed a proteſtation againlt thoſe orders and Provide. me ſoldier, © © | O'®PERLESS, . adj. [from order.] Diſor- 
3 proclamations, | ; " Clarendon. | Whilſt take order for mine own affairs. Shakſp. | | .derly ; out of ruleQ | 
ö Upon this aew'fright, an order was made by both The money promiſed unto the king, he took no All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 
houſes for diſarmingall the papiſts in England; upon order for, albeit Soſtratus required it. 2 Maccabees. '| Save what is oppoſite to England's love.Shakſpeare. 
Which, and the like orders, though ſeldom any thing | If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken 0 fro Jerly. ] Re 
was after done, yet it ſerved to keep up the appre- for their relief and competent means to live. Bacon. RDERLINESS, * 1. [ rom or erly. | 4 
.henfions, in the people, of dangers and deſigns, and 14. ie 2 Ge? | ; ö gularity; methodicalneſs. ; EW 


| 1 them from any reverence or er %% A ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, ornaments, and | ORD ERL x. adj, [from order.] 
Wh chrini 6 2 on.. ions of columns and pilaſters; or it is a regu- 1 Methodical. : reoular 
EN CONRTLane deere & GUN Y» courts! lar arrangement of the projecting parts of a building, The baok ntfs; ay orderly reading. . 


he 


ated 


were ſet up by the order of the apoſtles themſelves, | 


ziger zue .eſpecially thoſe of a column; ſo as to form one beau- 
; © ner e eee ip e 16. :tiful whole: or order is 4a certain rule for the pro. + Obſervant of method 6 
| thouſand — | . — be of, ating by .portions of columns, and for the figures which | wa „Then to their dams | 
g ength. , Zailer 5 of the parts ought to have on the account of the pro. Lots in their young; and wondrous orderly, 


5. Rule; regulation. tions that are given them. There are five orders Wich manly haſte, diſpatcht his houſewitery. 
© Thechurch hath authority-to eſtabliſh that for an | of calumos ; three of which are Greek, viz. the | ', eee 2 Chapmens 
order zt one time, which at another time it may |  &oric, ionic, and corinthian; and two Italian, viz. | 3» Not tumultuous; well regulated, 


Abaliſhy and ta both do well. Hooker, | thetuſcan and compoſite. The whole is compoſed | © Balfour, by an orderly and well governed mareh, 


ö * 


4 


e 

be king's quarters without any eonſidera- 
5 wo He — abet — "Ut rendon. 
According. with efta liſhed method. 


7 , for the orders eſtabliſhed, fith the law of na- 
ture, of God and man, do all favour that which is 


in being, till orderly 33 of deciſion be given | 


agaiaſt-ity- it is but juſtiee to exact obedience of you. 


Healer. 


A clergy reformed from-popery in ſuch a manner, |: 
as happily to preſerve the mean between the two ex- | 


tremes, in doctrine, worſhip, and government, per- 


ſected this reformation by quiet and order y methods, 


free from thoſe confuſions and tumults that elſe- 
where attended it. Atterbary« 


O'xDERLY. adv, [from order.] Methodi- 
cally ; according to. order ; regularly ; 


according to rule. 
Al parts of knowledge have been thought by 
wiſe men to be then moſt orderly delivered and 
proceeded in, when they are drawn to their firſt 
original. : : ' Hooker. 
Aſk him his name, and order/y proceed 

To ſwear him. Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 

a added and well, Fe: 

According to the faſhion of the time. akſpeare, 
It is walled with brick and ſtone, 3 or- 

/ » Sandys. 
flow ſhould thoſe active particles, juſtled by the 

- occurſion of other bodies, whereof there is an infi- 
nite ſtore, ſo orderly keep their cells without any 
alteration of ſite ? | Glanville. 
In the body, when the principal parts, the heart 
and liver, do their offices, ard all the inferior 
ſmaller veſſels act orderly and duly, there ariſes a 
ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we call 
* health. 


O'xD1NABLE. adj, [ordino, Lat.] Such as 
may be appointed, | 


All the ways of economy God. hath uſed. toward. 


a rational creature, to reduce mank.;ad to that 
| courſe of living which is moſt perfectly agreeable-to 
our nature, and by the mercy of God ordainable to 
eternal bliſs, | Hammond. 
ODI NAL. adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, 


Lat.] Noting order: as, ſecond, third. 


The moon's age is thus found, add to the epact 
the day of the month and the ordina/ number of 
that month from March incluſive, becauſe the epact 

begins at March, and the ſum of thoſe,. caſting 


away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it ariſeth, p 


is the age of the moon. | Holder. 
OMAbIN AL. 2. / L ordinal; Fr. ordinale, Lat.] 
A. ritual; a book. containing orders. 


Ainſworth, 


O'RDINAN CE. 2. /. Tordinnance, Fr.] 

1. Law; rule; preſcript. 

.- Ir ſeemeth hard to plant any ſound ordinance, or 
reduce them to a civil government; ſince all their ill 
cuſtoms are permitted unto them. 
Let Richard and Elizabeth, 
The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 


)bſervance commanded, | 
One ordinanee ought not to exclude. the other, 
much leſs to diſpatage the other, and leaſt of all to 
undetvalue that which is the moſt eminent. Taylor, 
Zo gary ee e 4 
Things created to ſhew bare heads, 122 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood upp 
To ſpeak of peace or war. Sbalhpeare. 
4. A cannon, It is now generally written 
for diſtinction ordnance; its derivation is 
not certain; perhaps when. the word can- 
non was firſt introduced, it was miſtaken 
for canon, and ſo not improperly tran. 
lated ordinance.” It is commonly uſed in 
a collective ſenſe for more cannons than 
Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ordinarce, 
O'aDinaRity:; adv. from ordinary. 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; accord- 
ing to ſettled method. 115 
c are not to look that the church ſhould change 


2. 


South's Sermons. | 


Spenſer. . 


mos fair ordinance conjoin together | Shakſp. | 


Sb peare. 


ORD 


her pyblick faws and ordinances, made according to 
that which is judged crdinarily, and commonly 
fitteſt for the whole, although it chance that for 
ſome particular men the ſame be found inconve- 
nient. Hooker. 
Springs and rivers do not derive the water which 
they ordinarily refund, from rain. Mood ward. 
2. Commonly; uſually. 
The inſtances of human ignorance were not only 
clear ones, but ſuch as are not fo ordinarily ſuſ- 


| 


— 9 — — 
- -» x — 


ORDIX A RV. adj, [ordinarius, Latin. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed ; methodical ; regular. 


Though in arbitrary governments there may be a 


Juſtice, they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights to 
the people; becauſe they may be diſpenſed with. 

_ Addiſon's Frecholder. 

The ſtanding ordinary means of conviction failing 

to influence them, it is not to be expected that _- 

extraordinary means ſhould be able to do it. Atterb. 

Through the want of a ſincere intention of plea- 

ſing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch irre- 

gularities of life, as by the ordinary means of grace 

we ſhould have power to avoid. aw. 

2, Common; uſual, 


Yet did ſhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, 


8 
— 


a further occaſion, leſt over moch hatte might ſeem 
to proceed of the ordinary miſlike between ſiſters in 
law. Sidney. 


of an hiſtorian given him. : Tillotſon. 

This deſignation of the perſon our author is more 
than ordinary: obliged to take care of, becauſe he 
hath made the conveyance, as well as the power it- 
ſelf, ſacred. | 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's 
receiving into their minds propolitions from their 
parents ; which being faſtened by degrees, are at laſt, 
whether true or falſe, rivetted there. Locke, 

Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary converſa- 
tion, than in writing.. 


3- Mean ; of low rank. 


= 


are of the ordinary ſort of men; theſe are the very 
ſteps ye have trodden, and the manifeſt degrees 
vivedy ye are of your guides and directors trained 
up in that ſchool, 
Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judg- 
ment, are not able to diſcern what things are fitteſt 
for each kind and ftate of regiment, Flooker, 
Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a 
new poem, has will and-ill-nature enough to turn 
ſeveral paſſages of it into ridicule,. and very often in 
the right place. | 
My ſpeculations, when ſold ſingle, are delights for 

the rich and wealthy; after ſome time tliey come to 
the market in great quantities, and are every ordinary 
man's money. | ' - * * Addiſon. 
You will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow as 
Wood, could gethis majeſty's broad ſeal; Swift, 


_— 


ö 


4. Ugly; not handſome: as, ſhe is an 


1m 
- 


ordinary woman. 
 O'aDINARY: x. |. 


N 7 The evil will | 

Of all their pariſhioners they had conſtrain d, 
Wo to the ordinary of them complain'd. Hub. Tale. 
If fault be in theſe things any where juſtly found, 


| thereof to the ordinary of the place. 
2, Settled eſtabliſhment. 
 . Spain had no other wars ſave thoſe which were 
grown into an ordinary; now they have coupled 
therewith the extraordinary of the Valtoline and 
{ Palatinate-: | ' 1 | Baron. 
3. Actual and conſtant office... 2 
N Villiers had an intimation of the king's pleaſure 
to be his cup- bearer at large; and the ſummer ſol- 
lowing he was admitted in ordinary. ' | Wotton. 
He at laft accepted, and was ſoon aſter made ch 
lain in ordinary to his majeſty. © 0 Fell, 
4. Regular price of a meal. EF 
| Our courteous Antony, 


p | Being barber d tea times 0'67, goes to {he ſeaſt; 


Hooker. 


A. * 


pected. Glanville. | 
Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent | 
and vigorous before the ſacrament. South, |. 


body of laws obſerved in the ordinary forms of | 


thinking, ſince the worſt was paſt, ſhe would attend 


Locke. | 


Hooker. 


Addi ſon. | 


law hath referred the whole diſpoſition 'and-redrefs | 


| 


| 


* 


. 


1 


1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes. | . 


þ 
F 
Addiſon. 4 


Need paths whenia yo hue walked, that I T ee neee 


ORE 


And for his ordinary pays his heart 3 
For what his eyes eat only. Shalſpexre. 
5. A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a certain 
price. 
They reckon all their errors for accompliſhments ; 
and all the odd words they have pick'd up in a 
coffee-houſe, or a gaming ordinary, are produced 28 
flowers of ſtyle. Swift, 
To O'RDINATE, v. a. Cordinatus, Lat.] 
To appoint. ; 
Finding how the certain right did ſtand, 
With full.conſent this man Ad ordinate 
The heir apparerit to the crown and land, Danich 
O'xbiNATE. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Regu- 
lar; methodical. 


Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their ſides and 
all their angles equal. Ray. 


Ox DIN AT ION. 2. J. [ordinatio, Lat. from 
ordinate, ] 
1. Eſtahliſhed' order or tendency, conſe- 
quent on a decree. 
Every creature is good, partly by creation, and 
partly by ordination. Perkiny. 
Vartue and vice have a natural ordination to the 
K ineſs and miſery of life reſpoctvelj. Norris, 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſa» 
cerdotal power, 
Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordination” 
was never queſtioned. Stilling fleet. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dig- 


| nity of a prime ruler of the church, and entruſted 
It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary credit | 


with a large dioceſe under the immediate govern- 
ment of their reſpective elders ; and thoſe [deriving 
authority from his ordination. - Sou h. 
O'“ xD NAR cR 2. /-- | This was anciently 
written more frequently ordinance ; but?” 
ordnarce · is uſed for diſtinction.] Cannonz- 
great guns. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies * SHH 
When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. 
* Raleigh 


roared for anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of 
ordnance, though at a very great diſtance. Bentley. 
ORDO'NNANCE. 1. . [ French. ] Diſ- 
poſit ion of - figures in a picture. | 
O' DbURE. 2. /. [ordiire, Fr. from order, 
Lat. Skimmer.) Dung; filth: - 
Gard'ners with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That fhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shakſpy 
Workirg upon human oruure, aud by long prepa- 
ration rendering it-odoriferous, he terms it xe 
ccoldenialit. — Broum 
We added fat pollutions of. our owny + _ £77 
T encreaſe the ſteaming orduresof the ſtage, Dryg.-- 
Renew'd by-ordure's ſympathetick force, | 
As oil d with magick. juices ſor the courſe, 

.  Vigirous he rie. Pace. 
Oxk. 2. /. [one, or ona, Sax. cor, Dutch, 
a mine. J e 
1. Metal. unrefined ; metal yet in its foſſil. 

Aha ſtats... 1 ; | 
Round about him. lay on every fide; '- 
. Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent; 
Of.which ſome were rude ore not pur 
Ot Mulcibes's de vouring element. Spenſer. 
They - would - have brought them the gold ore. 
aboard their fi po. "4. Raleigh, - 
A hill not fſarr 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted fign © 
That in his womb: was hid metallic ore, | 


The work of ſulphur. -* 
| Who have labout'd more 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore; 
Or dit in Grecian mines ſor purer ore 
ck-(Htver ore of this mine is the richeſt of all 
ores I have geb ſeon, for ord:narily it contains igyit- 
half quick-tilver, and in two parts of ore one part uf 


. | quick-blver, and fometimes in three paris of ere, 


two parts of quick-filver: Browr.. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land,. 


| Where golden ore lies mixt witch Comnion fand. 
4 ; 4 * þ 4 $44.44 44. 1 1 1% 
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6: Till time digeſts the yet i ect ore, Z 

And know it will be gold —_ _ Degas. 
Thoſe profounder regions they explore, 

ny Where Long ripen in vaſt cakes of ore, Garth, 


be deep, majeſtick, ſolemn organs blow. 


"v, 


„ 
Thoſe whe voripe veins in 8 EIA 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay 


2. Metal. 


The liquid ore he drain'd, 
Firſt bis own — chen what x, might elſe be | 


wrought, 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal; Milton. | 
OAwðI ID. J 2. . A weed either grow-- 


8 ing upon the rocks under 
| high-water mark, or broken from the 
bottom of the ſea by rough weather, and 


* upon the next by the wind and flood. 


Career. 

Oba rell. 2. 1 The feſtitution of goods 

or money taken away by a thief by vio- 

lence, if the robbery was committed in 
the 1 es. 
O'xGAL. 1. /. Lees of wine. 
O'RGAN, 2. J. [organe, Fr. Saves. ] 
1. Natural inſfrument; as the tongue is the 


2 


organ of ſpeech, the . reſpira- | 
tion. ' 
When he ſhall * the died upon his words, ö 
- The ever lovely orgar of her liſe 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 
Than when ſhe liv'd _ Shakſpeare, | 


For a mean and organ, by which this operative 
virtue might be continued, God appointed the light 
to be united, and gave it alſo motion and heat. | 
Rakigh, 

The aptneſs of birds is not ſo. much in the — 

© Hrmity of the organrof ſpeech, as in WIT attention. 


Bacon. 
48 Wit and will 
Can and chuſe, without the body's akls 
9 ' on 1 h objects they are working ſtill, 
As thro' the body's organs are convey d. Davier. 


2. = inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of 
filled with wind, and of ftops | 


1 by the hand. [Orgne, Fr.] | 

A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 1 num» 

ber of fingers playing upon all the orga: pipes in the 

| wand, 200 making every'one ſound a particular note. 


aii. 
While i in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
Pope. 
eic. } adj. forganigue, Fr. orga- 
Ogi. nicus, Lat.] 
. Conſiſting of various parts eden 


with each other. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the nymnick viths 
by = birds, heav'n's chorifters, organick chtoats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 

* 2 tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Me: 
He with ſerpent tongue 
"Oran, or impulſe of vocal air, 3 
His ſraudulent temptation thus began. Aten. 
Tube organical ſtructure of human bodies, whereby | 
0 live and move, and are vitally informed by the 
ſoul, is the of a moſt wiſe), poerful, 
and beneficent being. 4 Bentley. 
2. Inftrumental 3 acting 8s inſtruments of 


nature or art, to a certain end. 

d'with then thoſe organick arts which enable 
men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, elegantly, 
and according to the fitteſt oy, of loity, mean, or 1 
low! Ref es * ++ Milt « | 
Reſpecting org ans. 4 4 | 
* 1 | N by tolag 

= vital and 0rgatica/ parts than a rock 
ma ba 
They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hearing, | 
/ are by conſequence * of ſpeech, not by any | 
Ko mediate de ee but for want of 
ipline. Holder. | 


| 
| 


| One NICALLY,” | ey? [from e penal. | 
By means of organs or iaſtruments; by | 


anical diſpoſition. of parts, 444: 
ee, e, are real vegeta- 


— 


f 
* 
| 
| 


ORG _ 
that is, 1 
—_ grow organically front ſeedey ue well 
Orc a'niCALNESS. 2. /. {from again] 


State of being organical. 


O'nGANnisM. 2. / [from organ,] On. | 


— 


cal ſtructure. 

How admirable is the natural edu or 

of bodies. 
| O'@anisT. 2. + [organifte, Fr, from 
organ.] One who plays on the organ. 

Aa organift ſerves that office in a puone c — . 

Ox ANIZATTIox. 2. / hw crane) 
Conſtruction in which rts are ſo 
diſpoſed as to be — to each 
other. 
Every man's ſenſes differ as mach from others 1 in 
their figure, colour, ſite, and infinite other peculia- 
rities in the · organization, as any one man's can 
from itſelf, through divers accidental variations, 
Clanville. 
That being then one plant, which has ſuch an or- 
ganixation of parts in one coherent body, partaking 
of one common liſe, it continues to be the ſame 
plant, though that life be communicated to new par- 
ticles of matter, in a like continued organization. . 
Locke. 
To O'ncanize. ve. [organiſer, Fr. from 
organ, | To conſtruct ſo as that one part 
co-operates with another ; to form or- 
ganically, | 
As the foul doth organize the body, and give 
. unto every member that ſubſtance, quantity, and 
ſhape, which nature ſeeth moiſt Nez ſo the in- 
ward grace of ſacraments may teach what ſerveth beſt 
ſor ne outward form. Hooker. 
2888 and cheriſhing heat fo acts upon the fit 
and o ſequious matter, u „A it was harboured, as 
do organize and faſhion that diſpoſed matter acdord- 
© Ing to the exigencies of its own nature. ' Boyle. 
ſe nobler faculties in the mind, matter o ga- 
nized could never produce. ay. 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a parti. 
cipation of the ſame continued life by conſtantiy 
fleeting particles in ſucceſſion vitally united to the 
ſame organized body. cke, 
O'xGANLOFT, 2. /. [organ and Hit. ] The 
loft where the organs ſtand, . 

Five young ladies of no ſmall N * their ; great 
ſeverity of manners, would £0 no where with their 
lovers but to an organleſt in a church, where they 
had a cold treat and ſome few opera ſongs,  Tatler. 


O'zcanyiPs, 2. , [organ and pipe. ] The 
pipe of a muſical organ. 
The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organpipe, ane 
The name of Proſper. . Shakſpeare. 
CMANTES. / V [origanam, Lat.] An herb. 


bas Ainſevorth, 
Os, e. . 1 fager, Fr. n. ] 
Sudden vehemence. ' 


This rupture of the lungs, and coriſequent (pitting 

of blood, uſually ariſes from an grga/m, or immo- 

| derate motion of the blood. Blackmore, 
29 means of the curious lodgment and inoſcula- 
tion of the auditory neryes, the ui. Xu of the ſpirits 
ſhould be alleged, and of the mind 

.. quieted, 4 | rham, | 


 O'nce18. . / A ſea fiſh, called likewiſe | 
- organling, 
the — as beings taken on the 
Orkney coaſt. * Ainſevorth, 


O'xres.. 1. . 
Mad rites of acchus ; —_— revels. 
Theſe are nights' M 
. Solemn to the ſbining rites 3 
Oft the fairy prince and koights, 
While the moon their orgies: 7 * Jonſon, 
Bnhe feign'd nocturnal orgies; leſt my bed, 
And. mix d with Trojan dames, the . : 


Ileus, F 1 
in ue. 


2 = 


* 


Y 


1 adj. [org 


haughty, 


Both ſeem à corruption of 


[orgies,. Fr. orgia, Latin.] . 


| OR ENT, 


2 


OR „ 
- © 


Nee . 


O R. 
't Fre in iſles of Gene, 

The princes orgillous, their high blood chafed, 

Have.to the port of Athens ſeat their ſhips. Shatlp, 
wor ws 1. + J. [orichalcam, Latin y 

8. ; 
Not Bilbo ſteel, nor brafs from Corinth ſet, 

Nor coſtly oricha/ch from ſtrange Phœnice, 

But ſuch as could both Phabus* arrows ward, 

And ch“ hailing darts of heaven beating hard, 


4er. 
eren, Latin, ] * 
1. Riſing as the ſun. 
Moon that now meer'ſt the orient fun, now fiy-ſt 
With the fixed ſtars. Millor. 
When fair morn orient in heav'n appear d. Mil, 
2. Eaſtern; oriental. 


3. Bright; ſhining; glittering ; 3 gaudy; 
_ ſparkling, _ 

The liquid drops of tears that. you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to cent pearl; 
Advantaging their loau with iaterett, 

Oftentimes double gain of happineſs, Shak/peare, 

There do breed yearly an innumerable company 

ol gnats, whoſe property is to fly unto the eye ot the 
lion, as being a bright and orient thing. Ave, 
Wie have ſpoken of the cauſe of orient colouis 
in birds; which is by the ſineneſs of the ftraine:. 
| Bacon's Natural Hijtcr y, 
Morning light 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, Million. 
In thick ſheſter of black ſhades lnbowr'd, 
He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 
To quench the drouth of Phœbus. Milton, 
| he chiefs abouttheir necks the ſeutcheons wore, 
With erient pearls and je wels powder'd o'er. Dryd. 
O'AIBENT. 2. /. [orient, Fr.] The ealt; 
the part where the ſun firſt appears. 
ORIENTAL. adj. oriental, Fr.] Eaſtern; 
placed in the eaſt; proceeding from the 
caſt, 

Your ſhips went as well to the pillars of Hercules, 

- as to Pequin upon the oriental leas, as far. -as to the 
borders of the eaſt Tartary. | Bacon. 

Some aſeribing hereto the generation of gold, 
conceive the bodies to receive ſome appropriate in- 
fluence from the 2 nen and n radia- 
tions. : ' Brown, 


OxI1EN'TAL. . /. An inhabitant” of the 


eaſtern parts of the world.” 

They have been of that great uſe to following 
ages, as to be _ by the Arabians and other 
orientale. | «Grew. 


Or1E NTALIsN. My from oriental, = 
idiom of the © eaflern languages 3 . 
_ eaſtern mode of ſpeech. 


OxraTalurTy,” ” . [from orienal.] 
State of being oriental. 
His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
Feller from its orientdlity, but equally giſperſeth 
"beams, 2 Brown. 


ON ISE. 1. . [orifice, Fr. arificium, Lat. ] 
An opening or perforation, _ 
The prince of. Otange, in his firſt hurt 

Spaniſh boy, could find no means ta ſtanch the 
le but was fain to have the-prifice of the wound 

d by men's heme e e . another 


7. 


* : 


the 


for "ihe ſpace two days. Bacon. 
Their mou ts 
Wich hideous ohe, gap d on us wide, 2 JO 
| * Portending hollow truce. Milton. 
i: AO was boredthrough mne tog withs 2 we, 
jon, 


"Blood-lettivg; Ui ppocrates faith, ould be done 
- with: broad lancets in order to make a 
large orifice by ſtabbing or pertuſion. Arbuubnot. 


_ | OfrrFLAMB, 211. Pets corruption 


of arriflamma, Lat. or flamme d or, Fr. 
in like manner as orpiment is cortupted.] 
A golden flandadd. Ain ſauurtb. 

 O'nt6an, 2% [origan, Fr. eben, Lat.) 
e A N23 $5 3% 


* 


* 


— 


* 
ef 
" 


n 
3 her in her proper xr hue, 4 F : 
dg hel in origes and thyme, Spenſer. 
O'x1G1N,. 1. f.| origine, rench ; origo, 
Ox1/otnal. { Latin] f 


firſt exiſtence. 
The ſacred hiftorian only treats of the 
_ ferreſtrial animals. Bentley's Sermons, 
' 2, Fountain; ſource; that w ich gives 
beginning or exiſtence. 
Nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelt. 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and then poiterity therefore have no reaſon to 
bluſh at the memory of ſuch an original. Atterbury. 


1, Beginning; 


Some philoſophers have placed the origina/ of | 


wer in admiration, either of ſurpaſſing form, 
great valour, or ſuperior underſtanding. Davenant. 
Original of beings ! pow'r divine! 
Since that I live and that L think, is thine. Prior. 
* | Theſe great orbs, | 
Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior. 
3. Firſt copy; archetype; that from which 
any thing is tranſcribed or. tranſlated. 
In this ſenſe origin is not uſed. 
Compare this tranſlation with the original, the 
three. firſt ſtanzas arg rendered almoſt word for 
word, not only with the ſame elegance, but with 
the ſame turn of expreſſion. ' Addiſon. 
External material things, as the objects of ſenſa- 
tion; and the operations of our minds within, as 
the objects of refſection; are the only originals 
from whence all our ideas take their d ,'7 
| 5 * g e. 


4. Derivation - deſcent, 


They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, ac- q 


| curſt Jn 
- Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt; 
n impibus, arrogant, and cruel brood, 


A 
Expreſſing their original from blood. Dryden. 


 ORFGINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. origiualit, 


Lat.] Primitive; priſtine ; firſt, 
The ori | 

. forbidden the giving any worſhip to h 
e? 52 | Stilling fleet. 


imag i . 
fad Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, 


e. 


_ - the knowledge and ability God at firſt 

would ſtill have continued. 3 

Vou ſtill, fair mother, in your offipring trace 
The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 
Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, 


From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. 


; 33 N Prior. 
Onr'er$ALLY. adv, [from original. 
1, Primarily; with regard to the firſt 


_ cauſe; from the beginning. 
A very great difference between a king that 
holdeth his crown by a willing a& of eſtates, and 
one that holdeth it eriginally by the law of nature 
and deſeent of blood. acon. 
As God is originally hely in himſelf, fo he might 
communicate his ſanfity to the ſons of men, 
whom he intended bring unto the fruition of 
* himſelf. HINTS Pearſon. 
A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, is neither ori- 
| ly due from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to 
us from his veracity. x" N 
2. At firſt. 88 . S F 
The metallic and, mineral matter, found in the 
perpendicular intervals of the ftrata, was originally, 
and at the time of. the deluge, lodged in the bodies 
of thoſe ſtrata. 4 Woodward, 
3. As the firſt author. "| 
For whatoriginally others writ, _ 
_ May be fo welt difguis'd and fo improv'd, 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours, Roſe, 
Ogr'GtNALNESs, . J,. [from original: 
The quality. or ftate of being original. 
OAK r. adj, [originaire,, Fr. from 
origin. 5 . . : 7M 
1. Produdtive ;- cauſing exiſtence, 
The production of animals in the 9riginary way, 
requires a certain degree of warmth, which pro- 


. — 


2 


+; * 


cceds from the ſun's influence, *  Cheyne, 
2, Primitive; that which was the firſt ſtate, 


origin: of 


Shakſpeare. 


original queſtion was, whether God hath 
imſelf by an 


dE 


Smallridge. | 


» p 


Oo RN 


Remember I am built of clay, and muſt 
eſolve to my originary duſt. 


bring into exiſtence. _ | 
To Ok1'ctnaTE. v. 1. To take exiſtence, 
Or1ctna'tION. 2. / [originatis, Latin; 
from originate.] 


exiſtence ; firſt production. 


The tradition of the origination of mankind 


that origination excogitated by the heathen, were 
particular, Hal. 
This eruea is propagated by animal parents, to 


all caterpillars. Ray. 
Deſcartes firſt introduced the fancy of making a 
from mechanical principles Keil. 
2. Deſcent from a primitive. 
The Greek word uſed by t 
the church, fignifieth, a calling forth, if we look 
upon the origination. Pearſon. 
O'rx180N, 2. J. [oraiſon, Fr. This word is 
variouſly accented ; Shakſpeare has the 
accent both on the firſt and ſecond ſylla- 


others on the ſecond.] A prayer; a ſup- 
plication. | 
Nymph, in thy rien. 
Be all my fins — 5 8 ö 
Alas! your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy oriſons *gainſt this poor wretch. Shakſ. 
He weat into St, Paul's church, where he had 
oriſons and Te Deum ſung. | Bacon. 
My wakeful lay ſhall knock 
At th“ oriental gates, and duly mock _ 
The eatly larks ſhrill ori/ons, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity, 
His daily oriſors attract our ears, 
Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began 
Their oriſant, each morning duly paid. 
So went he on with his orifons, ' 
Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe 


* Here at dead of night | 
The hermit oft, mid his ori/ons, hears © 
Aghaſt the voicgof time diſparting tow'rs. 
The midnight clock atteſts my ſervent pray*rs, 
The riſing ſun my eri ſons declares. Harte. 


a” 2 u. fe [orca,: Lat.] A ſort of great 
| O'zuor. . « BELT ö Dut, ] The mid- 
to” 140 Os Wy ] The 


| A ſmall ſhip of the king's called the Penſie, was 
aſſailed by the Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland; 
| wherein the Penſie fo lerlel her ſhot, that the 
Lyon's oerlup was broken, her ſails and tackling 
. torn; and laſtly, ſhe was boarded and taken. | 
1 8 s Hayward. 
ornement, French. | 
1, Embelliſhment ; decoration. 
80 may the outward ſhows be leaſt 


4 


Pat 


Mien. 


— a— 


Cotton, 


* 


themſelves ; 


: 


b 


2. Something that embelliſnes. 
© vorie, wrought in ornaments to decke the cheekes 
++ of hevle. 5 Chapman. 
The Tuſean chief to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament, Dryden. 
No circumſtances. of life can place a man ſo far 
| «below the notice of the world, but that his virtues 
or vices will render him, in ſome degree, an urna- 
ment or diſgrace to his profeſſion, * | 
3. Honour ;_ that which confers dignity. 
They are abuſed and injured, and betrayed from 
their only perfe&tion, whenever they. ate taught, 
that any thing. ĩs an ornament in them, that is not 
an ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt mankind.” Law. 


F' 


nn 


: 


: 
: , 


[ 


theſe are by no means coſtly, being rather deſigned 
as marks of diſtinction than to make a figure. Add. 


1 


: : 


* 


o . ; = 


* 


Sandys on Job. 
To ORTGINAT E. v. a. [from origin.) To |: 


1, The act or mode of bringing into 


| ſeemsto be univerſal z but the particular methods of 


wit, butterflies, after the common origination of 


world, and deducing the origination of the univerſe 


he apoſtles to expreſs |. 


bles ; Milton and Craſodaww on the firſt, 


ones. 


Skinner. 


The world is Hill deceiv'd with ornament. Shakſp. | 


The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, - 
are indeed allowed their different orramentsy but 


Onnaut's Tar. adj,[ fromoraament.]Serv- 


| | ing to decoration; giving embelliſhment, 


5 


* 


„ 
Some think it moſt ormramental to 
bracelets on their wriſts, others about their ancles, 


Brow. 


+ 
* 


RP | 


L 
| 


If the kind be-capable of more perſection, though. 
rather in the erzamental parts of it, than che ef. 
ſential, What rules of morality or reſpect have 1 

broken, in naming the defects, that they may here · 
after be amendedꝰ I Dey 
Eren the heathens have eſteemed this va 
only ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wiſ- 
dom ofthe Creator. _ '-» Woodward, 

If no advancement or knowledge can be had from 
univerſities, the time. there ſpent is loſt ; every 
ornamental part of education is better taught elſe. 
where. f 5 oy 2 | Swift, 
OnnaMe'NTALLY. adv. [from ornamen- 
tal.] In ſuch a manner as may confer 
embelliſhment, | 
Orname'nTED. adj, [from 3 
This is, 
troduction, not 


riety not 


Embelliſhed; be ecked. 
think, a word of late in 
very elegant. | G 
O'RNATE. adj, [orratus, Lat.] Bedecked; 
decorated ; fine, . A 
* What thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate and gays _ 
Comes this way failing? M itton's Agenifter. 
O'snATENES8, 1. J. I from ornaze.] Finery ; 
ſtate of being embelliſhed. | 
O'RNATURE, 2. /. [ornatus, Lat.] Decora. 
Orn1'scopisT, 1. /. [ogg and ioxora, ] 
One who examines the flight of birds in 
order to foretel futurity, x. 
OrniTHo'LOGY. 2. J. (& and . ] A 
diſcourſe on birds. e 
O'RPHAN. ». J iges; orpbelin, Fr.] 
A child who has loſt father or mother, 
Poor orphan in the wide world feattered, 
As budding branch rent from the native, tree, - 
And thrown forth until it be withered : 
Such is the ſtate of man, 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To teave the orpha of his patrimony _, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom's right, 
And have no other jeaſon for his wrong, .. 
But that he was bound by a folemn oath? Shakſp, 
Sa widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys, 
The ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, | _ 
Widows and orphans making as they go. Muller. 
Pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helpleſs orphan whom thou leay'ſt behind. 
ap ' Dryden. 


Colle ions were made for the relief of the poor, 
whether widows or orphans.  _ Nelſon, 
O'rrnan, adj. [orphelin, Fr.] Bereft of 
parents. | kg: . 
This king, left orphar both of ſather and mother, 
ſound his eſtate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed 
even in the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt limbs of govern- 
ment, that the name of a king was grown — 
NY's: ; p . ve y. 
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. 


1 


| O'@gpHANAGE, 
| O'sea NISM, 
am orphan. 8 3 
O'arIM EXT. 2. E Latin; 
orpiment, orpir, rench, ]. * 85 a 5 
True and geninue erpIment 18 a.foliaceous ſoſſil, 
of a fine and pure texture, remarkably heavyy-a 


; 


1 


| 


* 


J 


of gold. It is not hard but very tough, eaſily bepd-. 


ing without breaking. Orpiment hay been 


to contajn gold, and is nip 
filver,' and copper, add ſometimes in the 1 7 0 
mul 9 5 ' ; $4 4 ag; 64 4 13 

de made 'by ſome ' 


70, the goldenfeoloun, it may b [ſor 
ſmall oe of — 25 1005 os they uſe to braſs * 


1 


— 


in the. yellow alch 
a rf 
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" 
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its colour is a bright and beautiful yellow, like hat 


| uppoſed . 3 
is found in mines e, Wo. 


- 


Orne 
 .Javerer or r 


- Embathed balm and cheertul galingale. © 
OnkkRY. „ . An inſtrument which by 
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 ORTHODO'XAL. 
Sound in opinion and doctrine; not 


4 Ates: and in 
3 


2 1 Fr. from orthodox. 
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'Oxyua'no 


root, auacampſeros, Tele- 
- Sham, or Rhodia radis, A plant. Miller. 


many complicated movements repreſents 


the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 


It was firſt made by Mr. Rowley, a ma- 
thematician born at Lichfield, and ſo 
named from his patron the earl of Or- 
terry: by one or other of this family al- 
moſt every art has been encouraged or 
improved, 725 ; 
Orgs. 2. J. [orir, Latin.] A plant and 
r 5 Miller. 
The nature of the orrit root is almoſt ſingular; 
for roots that are in any degree ſweet, it is but the 


' _ ſame ſweetneſs with the wood or leaf; but the crris 


is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the flower any 
thing ſo ſweet as the root, Bacon. 


O'aRIs. 2. /. [old French. ] A ſort of gold 
or ſilyer lace. 


On rs. 1. / ſeldom with a ſingular. I This | 


word 1s derived by Sinner from ort, 
German, the faurtb part of any 471 
by Lye more feaſonably from orda, Iriſh, 


- a fragment. In Anglo Saxon, ord ſigni- 


' - fies the beginning; whence in ſome pro- 
vinces odds and endt, for ords and end;, 
- Cgnify remnants, - ſcattered pieces, re- 
fuſe; from ord thus uſed probably came 

ort.] Refuſe ; things left or thrown away. 
lie muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth; 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 


On abject er is and imitations. Shakſpeare. 
The fractions of her faith, orzs of her love, 


"a 


"The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 


Ol her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to 
Moch good do't you then; 


+ Brave pluſh and velvet men | 
Can feed on ores, and ſaſe in your ſtage-cloths, 
. Dare quit, upon your oaths, 2 \ 
The ſtagers, and the ſtage-wrights too. Ben Jonſon. 
.O'RTHODOX, . } adj. [63% and de; 
orthodox, French. | 


iomede. 
Shakſpeare, 


© hegetical. - Or:hodoxal is not uſed, 
Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the true protef. 
tant religion profeſſed by the church of England, 


Which is as found and ortbedex-in the doctrine 


thereof, as any chriſtian church in the world. 
4 : on, 
An uniform profeſſion of one and the ſame or- 
+ thodoxal verity, which was once given to the ſaints 
in the holy apoſtles days. M bite. 

Eternal bliſs is not immediately ſuperſtructed on 
the moſt ortbodex beliefs; but as our Saviour ſaith, 


* It ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do | 


them; the doing muſt be firtt ſuperſtructed on the 
| Kknowivg ar believing, before any happineſs can be 
b. built on it. + | 3 Hammond. 
Origen and the two Clemens e, their works were 
_ _ eriginally erbe, but bad been afterwards cor- 


them, N Vaterland. 


I O' u THODOXLY.' ad. {from orthodox, | 
Wich ſoundneſs of opinion. 
Ĩube doctride of the church of England, expreſſed 


in the thirty-aine articles, js ſo foundly and fo or- 
. #hodox!y ſettled, as cannot 


.. and doctrine, ,* 
afl him'elf bears. 


full and elcar teftimony to 
thedury, "Waterh ind, 


1 


1 


TROPHY, 2. , (ie x and * 
] An hoſpital for orphans. Þ 
1. {i [orpin, Fr. telephon, Lat.] | 


Spenſer. | 


mo 
* 


Ox THOOGRA 
graphy 
* 1. 


OrTHOGRA'PHI 


| 1, The 


by hereticks in ſome parts | 


Relating io t 


| p as be queſtioned without 
extreme danger to the honour of our religion, Bacon. 
O'nruopoxy. v. / G Ned he; orthodoxie,” 
Soundneſs in opinion 
3 a i NC Bag 


1 Orv4 £'TAN, A. 


O RV 


1 do not attempt laining the myſteries of the 
chriſtian religion Goes Providence- intended there 
ſhould be myſteries, it cannot be agreeable to N 

t. 


orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go about it. 


& THODROMICKS, 7. / [from 3g9©- and 
in..] The art of ſailing in the arc 


of ſome great circle, 
globe. 


courſe. | 


O'RTHOGON, u. /. [Les and an.] A 


rectangled figure. 


The ſquate will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments ; your cylinder for vaulted turrets 
and round buildings; your orthogen and pyramid, 
eacham, | 
OrTHg/coNAL., adj. I wrtbogonel, Fr. from 


for ſharp ſteeples. 


orthogon,] Rectangular. 


Ox rHOCNAT HER. 2. / eos and 9g. 
One who ſpells according to the rules of 


grammar. 5 


* 


He was wont to ſpeale plain, like an honeſt man 
and a ſoldier 3 and now he is turn'd orrhegrapber, 
his words are juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes. Shalſpeare. 


'PHICAL, adj, [from oriho- 


Rightly ſpelled. 


2, Relating to the ſpelling. | 
I received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectified ſome little ortbegrapbical 


| miſtakes, I ſhall make a preſent of to the public. 


Spectator. 
3. Delineated according to the elevation, 
not the ground plot. | 


*. 


In the 0r1hographical ſchemes there ſhould be a 
true delineation and the juſt dimenſions of each 
Mortimer, 


CALLY. adj. [from ortho- 


face, and of what belongs to it. 


graphical.] 


1. According to the rules of ſpelling. 
2. According to the elevation. 


ORTHOGRAPH V. »./.[3g9% and vp; 


orthograpbie, French. 
how words ſhould be ſpelled. 


This would render languages much more eaſy to 
de learned, as to reading and pronouncing, and 
eſpecially as to the writing them, which now as 
they ſtand we find to be troubleſome, and it is no 
ſmall part of grammar which treats of . 


and right pronunciation. 


2. The art or practice of ſpelling. 
In London they clip their words after one man- 

ner about the court, ahother in the city, and a third 

in the ſuburbs; all which reduced to writing, would 

: _ Swift, 

3. The elevation of a building delineated, 

You have the orthegraphy or upright of this 

ground-plot, and the- explanation with a ſcale of 
Þ | „„ 

Or THO'PNORA. 2. J en ; orthopnee, 

Fr.] A diſorder of the lungs, in which | 

only 1n an” 


entirely confound oribography, 


feet and inches, 


reſpiration can be perform 
upright poſture, - 


from his joints to his Jungs. 


1 


ſtar. 


O'RTOLAN. ». / [French.] A ſmall bird | 


- accounted very delicious. 


Nor orto/ans nor godwits. © +. © Cowley 
Oixvar. . % orale, Fr. orvala, Lat.] 
The herb clary. | Dic. 


N . called from a-mountebank at Orvieto in 


4 ; 0 


* 


2 


which is the 
ſhorteſt or ſtraighteſt diſtance between 
any two points on the ſurface of the 
5 HFarrit. 

OA THODROMY. 2. /, %. and dh D-; 
ori badromie, Fr.] Sailing in a ſtraight 


2. Sleepy; ſluggiſh, OM 


part of grammar which teaches |-. 


His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning wi or- | 
thopnaa zthe cauſe a tranſlation of tartarous —— 'OSSELET; x. 7. {French.] ; A little hard 
O'xTIVE. 44% Lorie, Fr. ortivus, Latin. ] 

riſing of any planet or 


|. [orvittane, Italian; fo | 


OSS 


* Teal, An antidote or counter poiſon ; a 
me 


icinal compoſition or electuary, good 
againſt poiſon. . Bailey, 

Oscneo'cele. x, J. [5r xo and *.] A 
kind of hernia when the inteſtines break 
into the ſcrotum, 

OscC1LLa'T1ON. 2. J. [ofcillum, Lat.) 
act of moving backward and foru ard 
like a pendulum, | 

| OsCYLLATORY. adj. [ofcillum, Lat.] Moy. 

ing backward and forward like a pen. 
dulum. 


The actions upon the ſolids are ſtimulating or 
increaſing their vibrations, or oſci/latory motions, 


k Arbuthngt, 
Osc1'TaNncy. . J [ocitantia, Latin, ] 
1. The act of yawning. 5 

2, Unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſſneſs. 

If perſons of eireumſpect piety have been over. 
taken, what ſecurity can there be for our wreck leſs 
aſcitancy? Government of the Tongue, 

It might proceed from the o/citancy of tranſcri- 
bers, who, to diſpatch their work the ſooner, uſed 
to write all numbers in cyphers. Spect᷑ator. 

Oscr'TANT, adj. [ofcitans, Latin.] 


1. Yawning ; unuſually ſRepy. 


Our ofcitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, 
and they will now lend none back again, 


Decay of Piety, 


Dick. 
The 


| Oscir A' Tiox. 1. /. [oſcito, Lat.] The act 


of yawning. | 
I ſhall defer conſidering this ſubje& till I come 
to my treatiſe of ofcitation, laughter, and 1 
; | atler, 
O's1R. 2. / [ofier, Fr. witex, Lat.] A tree 
of the willow kind,growing by the water, 
of which the twigs are uſed for baſket- 
work. 5 — ** d 
© - be rank of ofers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Leſt on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
5 x Shakſpeare. . 
Ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 
I muſt fill up this offer cage of ours | 
Wich baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. 


. Shakſpears, 
Car comes crown'd with ozier, ſegs, and weeds, 
. Drayton. 


Bring them for food. ſweet boughs and ofcers cut, 

Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick ſhut. May. 
Like-her no rags © ag willing offers bend, 

In baſket-works, which painted fireaks commend. 


Along the marlin hoipt, = © 
Along the marſhes ſpre 
We make the gfer fringed bank our bed. Pope. 
Os nun b. 2. J. A plant. It is ſometimes 
uſed in medicine. It grows upon bogs 
in divers parts of England. Miller. 
O'seray.* v. / [corrupted from ofifraga, 
Lat.] The fea eagle, of which it is re- 
ported, that when he hovers in the air, 
all the fiſh in the water turn up their bel- 
lies, and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which 
he pleaſes. aner. 
4 I chink he'll be to Rome, 
As is the pray to the fiſh, who takes it 10 
By ſovereignty of nature. Sbatſpeare. 
Among the fowls ſhall not be eaten, the eagle, the 
- offifrage, and the oſpray. ' Numbers, 


o 


ſubſtance arifing on the inſide of a 
bhorſe's knee, among the ſmall bones; 
it grows out of a gummy ſubſtance which 
falfens thoſe bones together. 
8 $4 Farrier's Didt. 
O'ss1CcLE, . J. [officulum, Latin.] A ſmall 


* 


. 8 
There zye three very little bones in the ear, upon 
whoſe right conſtitution depends the due tenſion of 


9 and if the action of one little muſcle, 


the 
which ſeryes to draw one of theſe gficles, fix t to che 


* 


\ 


—_ 
Bs hs SO On EY IE TORE. 3 b tener" 


OST 


Gp) be loſt or abated, the tenſion of that 


membrane ceaſing, ſdund is hindered from coming 
rn the ear. ® Holder. 


or Os81'r1Ck. adj. [ofa and facio, Lat.] Hav- 


ing the powero making bones, or chang- 
carneous or membranous to bony 


ing 
ſubſtance... + 

If the caries be ſuperficial, and the bone firm, you 
may by medicaments conſume the moiſture in the 
caties, dry the bone, and diſpoſe it, by virtue of its 
offifick ſaculty, to thruſt out callus, and make ſepa- 
ration of its caries, : Wiſemart. 

Os81x1ca'T10N. . J. [from .] Change 

of carneous, membranous, or cartilagi- 

nous, into bony ſubſtance. 

Mica ſous or indurations of the artery, appear ſo 
-conſtantly in the beginnings of aneuriſms, that it is 
not eaſy to judge whether they ate the cauſe or the 
effect of them. Sharp. 


Os81'FRAGE. 2. [ofifraga, Lat. ebe. 


Fr.] A kind of eagle, whoſe fleſh is for- 
bid under the name of gryphon. The 
Mfraga or 9proys is thus called, becauſe 
it breaks the 
come at the marrow. It is ſaid to dig 
up bodies im church- yards, and eat what 
jt finds in the bones, which has been the 
becaſion that the Latins call it avis b»/ta- 


ria. See OsPRAY. Calmet. 
To O'ss1rY, v. a. [ and Jacio.] To 
change to bone. 


The dilated aorta every where in the neighbour- 


hood of the cyſt is generally H t... Sharp. 

Ossi vokOous. adj. [oa and wore, ] Devou- 
ring bones, & 3 

The bone of the gullet is not in all creatures alike 


- -anſwerable to the body or ſtomach: as im the fox, | 


which feeds on bones, and ſwallows whole, or with 
little chewing; and next in a dog and other re 
quadrupeds, it is very large. Derbam. 
O's8varry. x. ſ. [eſſuarium, Lat.] A char- 
nelhouſe; a place where the bones of 
dead people are kept. Dic. 
Osr. I 2. J. A veſſel upon which hops or 
Ousr. malt are dried. Dick. 
OsTg'nS1BLE. adj. [ofterdo, Lat.] Such as 
is proper or intended to be ſhown. _ 
OsTz'x81ve, adj. [oftentif, French; oftendo, 
_ Latin.] Showing; betokening. 
Os rRN r. 1. J. [ ftentum, Lat, | 
1. Appearance; air; manner; mien, 
| Uſe all th* obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad en, 


To pleaſe his grandam. 
2. Show; token. Theſe ſenſes are peculiar 
to Shak/] peare, 


Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoug ts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair cents of love 


As ſhall conveniemly become you there, Sbalſp. 


- 


- 


3. A portent ; a prodigy ; any thing omi- 
nous. . | 
To ſtirre our geales up, that admir'd, whereof a 
fact ſo cleane 5 | 
Of all ill as our ſacrifice, fo fearfull an gen 
Should be the iſſue. | Chapm 
Latinus, frighted with his dire ofer!, 
For counſel to his father Faunus went ; 
Aad ſought the ſhades renown's for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia's ſulph'rous fountain lie. 
| - _ Dryden. 
/« [oftentation, French; 


OsTenTa'TiON. 2. 
Mentatio, Latin, ] SY 
I, Outward ſhow; appearance. _ 
If theſe ſhows: be not outwacd, which of you 


But is four Volſcians ?— 
. TOE 0 my fellows; = * 
lake good this fentation, and 1 
Divide ig all with us. Td Sbalſpeare. 
a A market d 8 
8 -maid to Rome, and þ nted 
- The oftentation of our love, © Shabſpeare. 


Py 4 


nes of animals in order to] 


peare. 


— 


* 


1 


185 But whither, only knowing you, 1 know, Donne. 


: 8 | 
981 
2. 
This is the uſual ſenſe. 
If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet a 
vain offentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an 
eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth and 
laughter of thoſe about him. Spedtator. 
He knew that good and bountiful minds were 
ſometimes inclined to eftentation, and ready to cover 
It with pretence of inciting others by their example, 
and therefore checks this vanity : Take heed, ſays 
he, that you do not your alms before men, to be 
ſeen. | Atterbury. 
With all her luſtre, now, her lover warms ; 
Then out of oftentation, hides her charms. Yowng. 
The great end of the art is to ſtrike the imagina- 
tion. The painter is therefore to make no often- 
tation of the means by which this is done; the ſpec- 
tator is only tofeel the reſult in his boſom. Reynolds. 
3. Aſhow; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe. 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs with 
ſome delightful ofentation, ſhow, pageant, antick, 
or firework. Shakſpeare. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. aj. [eſtento, Latin.] 
Boaſtful; vain; fond of ſhow; fond to 
expoſe to view. : | 
Your modeſty is fo far from being efentarious of 
the good you do, that it bluſhes even to have it 
known; and therefore I muſt leave you to the ſatis- 
faction of your own conſcience, which, though a 
ſilent panegyrick, is yet the beſt, Dryden. 
They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he ſeems 
to be ignorant, credulous, and offentatious. Breome. 


ous, | Vainly ; boaſtfully, 
OsTENTA'TIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from 9tenta- 

tious, | Vanity; boaſtfulneſs, 
OsTENTA'TOUR. . . [oftentateur, Fr. 


ow. 
OsTE/ocoLLA, Dun c,] oftec- 
colle, Fr.] Oftzocolla is 
many, and has long been famous for 
bringing on a callus in fractured __ 
oh - Hill. 
er is a ſpar, generally coarſe, concreted with 
cart 


incruſted upon ſticks, ſtones, and other like bodies. 
| Windward. 


Os r RO Cor E. 2. f. [oro and xorlw ;. offeo- 


paſs them. | 
OsTxo'LoGy. 2. , [5io and Aiyw ; ofteole- 
 gie, Fr.] A deſcription of the bones. 


Richard Farloe, well known for his acuteneſs in 


logy, has now laid by that practice. 
Os TriARY. 2. /. [oftium, ** The open- 
ſell. ; 

It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven ofiaries, 
that is, by ſeven channels diſburtheneth itſelf unto 
the ſea. Beroun. 


O'sTLER. u. ſ. ¶ hoftclier, Fr.) The man who 
takes care of horſes at an inn. 
The ſmith, the 
to partake. 
O'sTLzRY. . J. [ hoftelerie, Fr] The 
belonging to the oſtler. wy | 
C'sTRACISM, 2. .. Li cane; oftraciſme, 
Fr.] A manner of paſſing ſentence, in 
which the note of acquittal br condem- 


Swift. 
place 


— 


the voter threw into a veſſel, Baniſh- 
ment; publick cenſure, 
© Virtue in courtiers hearts 


Proſit, eaſe, fitneſs, plenty, bid it ge, 
Publick envy is as an ofraci/m, that eclipſeth men 


ö 


i bridle to keep them within bounds. 


when they grow too great; aud thereſage it is a 
1 * Bacon. y 


Ambitious diſplay ; boaſt ; vain ſhow. ( 


Os rEN TAT, ousL x. adv. | from oftentati- 


Hane, Lat.] A boaſter; a vain ſetter to | 


frequent in Ger- 


or ſtqny matter, precipitated by water, and | 


cope, Fr.] Pains in the bones, or rather | 
in the nerves and membranes that encom- |: 


ing at which a river diſembogues it- |. 


of er, and the boot-catcher, ought | 


nation was marked upon a ſhell which | 


| 


* 
diſſection of dead bodies, and his great ſkill in e. 


Tatter, | 


fan 


0 
Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduee 
The Praciſmr, and ſham'd it out of uſe, C enteſand. 
This man, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of 
favouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by a- 
ciſm ; which in "Exglith would ſignify, that they 
| voted he ſhould be removed ſrom their preſence and 
council for ever. wh Swift, 
O'sTRAC1TRS. 3. J. Oftracites expreſſes the 
common oyſter in its foſſil ſtate. Hill, 


w..Y 


| O'sTR1 CH. 2. /. [autruche, French; firnthio, 


Latin.] Ofrrich is ranged among birds. 
It is very large, its wings very ſhort, and 
the neck about four or five ſpans. The 
feathers of its wings are in great eſteem, 
and are uſed as an ornament for hats, 
beds, canopies: they are ftained of ſeve- 
ral colours, and made into pretty tufts. 
They are hunted by way of courſe, for 
they never fly; but uſe their wings to 
aſſiſt them in running more ſwiftly, 'The 
oſtrich ſwallows bits of iron or braſs, in 
the ſame manner as other birds will ſwal- 

low {mall tones or gravel, to aſſiſt in di- 

geſting or comminuting their ſood. It 

lays its-eggs vpon the ground, hides them 

under the ſand, and the ſun hatches them, 

Calmet * 

I'll make thee eat iron like an «#rich, and ſwallow 

my ſword like a great pin; eie thou and I part. 

; | 5 Peare. 

Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? 

or wings and feathers unto the Hieb? . 
The Scots knights errant fight; aud fight to eat, 

Their effrich ſtomachs make their (words their meat. 

h Cleaveland. 
Modern oftriches are dwindled to meer larks,. ia 
compariſon with. thoſe of the ancients. Arhuthnot. | 

OTacov'st1ck. 2. J. Core and exus; das 
couſtigue, Fr.] An inſtrument to facili- 
tate hearing. . 

In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is 
ſupplied with a bony tube; which, as a natural 
otacouſticł, is ſo directed backward, as to receive the 
ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant ſound that comes behind 
her, | 5 | Grew. 

O'TunR, pron. | oSeq, Sax. autre, Fr.] 

1, Not the ſame; not this; different, In 
this ſenſe it ſeems an a Jjective, yet in 
the plural, when the ſubitantive is ſup- 

preſſed, it has, contrarily to the nature 
of adjectives, a plural termination: as, 
of laſi week three days were fair, the 

others rainy. 1 

Of good actions ſome rer 

Will it not be receiv'd 25 
That they have don't? | 
Who dares receive it at her P* "Shakſpeare, 

The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in their 
houſes, other ſomein the churches, with flobds of 
teats and lamentable cries, poured torth their prayers 
to the Almighty, craving his help in that their hard 

diſtreſs... * | ets 

_ He that will not give juſt occaſion to thipk,. that 

all government in the world isthe product only af farce 
and vialence, and that merFlive together by no other 
rules but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries; 
and ſo lay a foundation for perpetual.diſorder and 
miſchief, tumult, ſedition,and x llion; things that 
the ſollowem of that hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out 
againſt, muſt of neceſſity find out another tate of 
government, | | | Lace. 
No leaſes (hall ever be made orber than leaſes for 


years not exceeding thirty-=0ne, in poſſeſſion, and oot 
in reverſion or remainder, _ '.. Swift, 


| 2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe, In this 


" Suffers an oftraci/m, and deparus; LN ol #27 ſenſe it is 4 ſubſtantive. and bas a Bene 


ral. 
Were Uking, © © 
he nobles for their lands x » 
and this other's boaſt, Sl 
l A 


tive and plu 
1 mould cut off « 


„ | ; 
5 'F 7 


Phyſicians are fome of them fo conformable to the 


. will ofthe 7 as they preſs not the cure of the | 
diiſeaſe ; and ſome other are ſo regular in proceeding | 
- according io art, as they teſpect not the condition of 


- the patient. $ | Bacon. 
7 he confuſion ariſes, when the one will put their 
- fickle into the other's varveſt, | Hey. 


Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt orhers 
are in want of any thing that your hands can make 
ſor them. | Lau. 

The king had all he crav'd, or could compel; 

And all was done—let others judge how well. 
hy ; Daniel. 
3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 
There is that controling worth in goodneſs, that 
the will cannot but like and deſire it; and on the 

# other ſide, that odious deformity, in vice, that it never 
offers itſelf to the affections of mankind, but under 
the diſguiſe of the ober. South, 

. 4+ Correlative to each, 

Inn lowlineſs of mind let each efteem other better 

than themſelves. © . - Philippians. 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 

Nor would'ſt thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurvive. 


5 | Dryden, 
5. Something beſide, 
The learning of La 


P 


ee tin being nothing but the 
learning of words, join as much other real know- 
ledge with it as you can. | Lale. 
6. The next. 


| Thy air, | 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt ; 
A third is like the former. Sbhakſpeare, 
7. The third paſt, | 
Bind my hair up ras twas yeſterday > 
No, nor the t'orber day. | Ben Fonſon. 
8. It is ſometimes put ellptically for other 
thing; ſomething different. 


I can expect no other from thoſe that judge by | 


f ſingle ſights and raſh meaſures, than to be thought | 
_ © fond or inſolent. LON Glanville, 
O'THzRGATES, adv. [other and gate, for 
way.] In another manner. | 
have 


It fir Toby had not been in drink, he would 
tickled you orhergates than he did. Shakſpeare. 


O'TnerGviIss. adv. [other and guiſe, This 
is often pronounced and ſometimes writ- 

ten ochergue/+. ] Of another kind. 

O'THERWHERE, adv; | other and wwhere,] 
In other places. 


As Jews they had acceſs to the temple and ſyna- 
cgues, but as Chriſtians they were of neceſſity 
ced otherwhere to aſſemble themſelves. Hooker, 
His godlike acts, and his 5 fierce, 
And former ſufferings, othertobere are . , 
0 ion, 


and .avbile, | 


n 


* 72 


Oruzzwa llt. adv. [ other 
( 
O'TaHER WISE, adv. [other and i.] 
1. In a different manner. | 
They only pleag, that whatſoeyer God revealeth, 

as nee for a 
; bn = ought to embrage, 3 we have re- 
' © reived it by writing or otherwiſe, which no man 
- - © "genieth, : Ty | "14%. 5» Booker, 
The whole church hath not tied the parts uato 
one and the ſame thing, they being therein left each | 
to their own choice, may either do as others do, or 
elfe otherwiſe, without any breach of duty at all. 


<4 . _» Hooker, 
> Tha der- for — 4 pane? ivfallible, | 
dut that there is a poſſibili he thi ay be 
_ dtherwiſe. * 5 * Pl ins." 
In theſe good things, what all others ſhould | 


practiſe, we ſhould ſcarce know to practiſe orberwiſe, | 


_ Spratt.' 
Thy father was a e 
Arid merited, alas! a better fate 
But heaven thought orberwiſe. Addiſon, . 
2. By other cauſes. 75 IE f 
Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Liſborn, 


i 
* 


58. 
> 


O'v BAT, 
| Oucn, »./, An ornament of gold or jew- 


chriſtian men to do and believe, 


\ 


br 


O VE 2 

Men ſeldom tonfider God any otherwiſe than in 
relation to themſelves, and therefore want ſome ex- 
traordinary benefits to excite their attention, and 
engage their love. Rogers. 
O'rTex. . / [oren, Sax. Jutra, Lat.] An 
e animal that preys upon 

The toes of the otter's hinder feet, for the better 


ſwimmiog, are joined together with a membrane, as 


teeth, which are canin; and in his tail, which is 
ſelin, or a long taper : ſo that he may not be unfitly 
called prtoreus aquaticus, or the water polecat. He 
makes himſelf burrows on the water-fide, as a bevir 
is ſometimes tamed, and taught by nimbly ſurround- 
ing the fiſhes, to drive them into the net. Grew. 
At the lower end of the hall is a large otter's kin 
ſtuffed with hay. | Spectator. 
Would ye preſerve a num*rous finny race? 
Let your fierce dogs the rav*nous ofter chaſe; 
Th' amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 
Darts thro? the waves, and ev'ry A Ines 
LTD | J. 
O'vAL. adj. [ovale, Fr. ounm, Lat. an egg.] 
euere + reſembling the longitudinal ſec- 
tion of an egg. | 
The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having 
entered pretty far in the grotto, opens itſelf on both 
fides in an o, figure of an hundred yards. 
| f Addiſen on Jia 
Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 
Does on an al orbit, cireling run; 
But rarely is the object of our fight, 
In ſolar glory ſunk, | 
Oval. 2. / | 
A triangle is that which has three angles,or an ova/ 
is that which has the ſhape of an egg. Watts. 
Ova/rtovs, adj. [from ovium, Lat.] Con- 
fiſting of eggs. 
He to the rocks x : 
Dire clinging gathers his ovarious food. Thomſon. 
Ovary. 2. / ire, Fr. ovarium, Lat.] 
The part of the body in which impreg- 
nation is performed. obs : 
The ovary or part where the white inve!veth it, is 
in the ſecond region of the matrix, which is ſome- 
what long and inverted. | Brown, 
A leſſer * $5 among the Romans 
allowed to thoſe commanders who had 
. won a victory without much bloodſhed, 
or defeated ſome leſs formidable enemy. 
Dick. 
1. ſ. [eruca pileſa, Lat.] A 
ſort of caterpillar; an in- 
Dick. 


Blackmore, 


O/ouBusT, 
ſect. 


els. . 

Ouches ox ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, ſo 
they are of molt glory. Brown. 
Ou ch of a boar. The blow given by a 

boar's tuſk, Ainſworth, 
O'ren. 2. /. [open, Sax. ] An arched cavit 
heated with fire to bake bread. 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. Spenſer. 
Here's yet in the world hereafter, the kneading, 
the making of the cake, the heat of the over, and 
the baking. 1 Shakſpeare. 
Bats have been found in oven, and other hollow 
cloſe places, matted one upon another; and there- 
fore it is likely that they ſleep in the winter, and 
nothing. AG d 3 | 
Ovi hath = double figni 
names of places, accor ws 
rent fituation of them. 
upon or near a river, it comes from the 


— 


and returned with the loſs; by tick otherwiſe, 
4 of eight thouſand men, : et Ha 2 
ü 3. In other reſpectts. |. 
. It is ſaid truly, that the beſt men'athernwiſe,. are | 
. dot always the bell in regard of ſociety, > by 


in the bevir ; from which he differs principally in his- 


ly. 


eat 
ON. } 


fication in the 
to the diffe. 
the place be 


Saxon one, a brink or bank: but if 
there is in the r Ref another 


O VE 
addition of nether, then over is from the 
Gothick yar, above. Gib/on's Camden. 
O'ver. prep. [z ar, Gothick ; opne, dax.] 
1. Above, with reſpe& to excellence or 
dignity. ; 

How happy ſome, o'er other ſome can be! 
Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 
| Shakſpeare, 

Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the reit; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. Dryden. 
' High, over all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
You ſought our ſafety, but forgot your own. 

. Dryden. 

The commentary which attends this poem, will 

have one advantage over moſt commentaries, that it 

is not made upon conjectures. Pope. 

It will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge 
on, bMhewing the advantages which the Chriſtian 
world has over the Heathen. Swift, 

2. Above, with regard to rule or authority: 
oppoſed to ander. 

The church has over her biſhops, able to ſilence 
the factious, no leſs by their preaching than by their 
authority. South. 

Captain, yourſelf are the fitteſt to live and reign 
not over, but next and immediately ander the people. 

: | Dryden. 

3. Above in place: oppoſed to bel. 

He was more than ever ſhoes in love. Shakſp, 

The ſtreet ſhouid fee as ſhe walks over head. 
Shakſpeare, 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care, 

Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 

Of ſad diſtruſt and jealouſy, 

4. Acroſs ; from ſide to fide ; as, 
over the brook, 
| * the brook Beſſy to me, 

She dares not come over to thee. Shakſpeare, 

Cettain lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Avennes, 
poiſon birds which fly over them. Bacon, 

The geeſe. fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 


7 | Dryden. 

5. Through; diffuſively. 8 

All the world over, thoſe that received not the 
commands of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity and 
perſeverance, were ſignally deſtroyed, ammond, 

6. Upon. | | | 

Wiſe governours have as great a watch over fames, 
as they have of the ations and deſigns, Bacon. 
Angelic quires 

Sung heav*nly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud. 

7. Before. 
night. ic | | 

On their intended journey to proceed, 
And ever night whatſo thereto did need. Hub. Tale. 

8. It js in all ſenſes written by contraction 

o'er * | | 

O'ver. adv. 

I. Above the top. 
Give, and it ſhall be given unto you; good mea- 
ſure, preſſed down and n together and running 
over, (hall men give. | Luke. 

2. More than a quantity aſſigned. 

Even here likewiſe the laws of nature and reaſon 
be of neceſſary uſe ; yet ſomewhat over and beſides 
them is ne „namely human and N law. 


I Locker. 
When they had mete it, he that gathered much 
8 over, and he that gathered litt 


le had no 
4 ” .E£xcdus. 
The ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, and a 
month's pay over, were ſent into their countries. 
2 ; Haywar 4. 
The eaſtern people determined their digit by the 
breadth of barley-corns, fix making a digit, and 
twenty-four a hand”s breadth : a ſmall matter over 
or under. I Arbatbncl. 
3. From fide to ſide. 3 
The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers 
of a peacock's tail, compoſed into a round form, 
bound altofther with a circular rim, above 15 foot 
| Cretu. 


- Walter. 
he leaped 


Milten. 
This is only uſed in over 


* 


# 


of the ſame dune, ditinguiſhed by the 


— 


oer. | 2 x 
| 4+ From one to another, 


This golden cluſter the herald delivereth to the 


' Tirſan, who deliveret 


h it over to that ſon that he 


| OVE 
13. To give over, To ceaſe from. 
Theſe when they praiſe, the world believes no 


| ſen. | Bacon, more, 
by fone country beyond the ſea. Than when they promiſe to give ſcribbling o'er, 
+ It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with | Pope. 
the ot. l * 14. To give over. To attempt to help no 
ee arts than honeſt men require. N : deter . his phyſicians Pave _ ny him 
| . | Philips. | over; his friends who adviſed him, have 
6, On the ſurface. As” given him over, | | 
Tue firſt came out red all over, like an airy gar- | 15, In compoſition it has a great variety of 
Ws Geneſis. | ſignifications; it is arbitrarily prefixed to 
7. 55 This is rather the ſenſe of an nouns, adjectives, or other parts of ſpeech 
ive. x | | 
; Hr T. the iagaf bs in a ſenſe equivalent to more than enough; 


ſury being ſomething aver, ſuffered himſelf to be in- 


ireated. 


Meditate upon the effects of anger; anthe beſt 
time to do this, is to look back upon anger when the 


Der. 
hat the garden choiceſt bears 


* 


To fit and taſte, till his meridian heat 

Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. 

I The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot be 
- yndone, and for it the ſinner is only anſwerable to 


God or his vicegerent. 


He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is over, begin 
to wonder how ſuch a favour came to be beſtowed 


on him. 


There youths and nymphs in conſort gay, 
Shall hail the riſing, cloſe the parting day; 
Wich me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. Pope, 


8. Throughout; completely, 
| Well, 


Have you read o'er the letters I fent you? Shakfp. | 
Let them argue over all the topicks of divine good- 
neſs and human weakneſs, yet how trifling muſt be 


their plea! | 


9. With repetition; another time, 
He o'er and oer divides him, 
*Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. Shakſp, 


Sitting orſtanding ſtill confin'd to 


In the ſame verſe, the ſame rules o'er and o'er. 


Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, 9 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 


O kill not all my kiadred oer again, 


Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain; 
But in this towꝰ r, for our defence, remain. 
When children forget, or do an action auk wardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are 


perſect. 


If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, 
be not ſufficient to convince a reſolved libertine, 
neither would the rifing of one now from the dead be 
ſufficient for that purpoſe ; fince it would only be the 
doing that or again which hath been done already. 


tags 
The moſt learned will never find 


over again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, 
that when he had conquered the eaſtern world, he 
for want of more worlds to conquer. Watts, 
e cramm'd his pockets with the precious ſtore, 
Andev'ry night review'd it o'er and o'er. 
10, Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 


we 


too much, 

Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow*t : and modett wiſdom plucks me 


Knolles. 


From over-credulous haſte. Shakſpeare. | 
* St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr; but 
5 the truth hereof I will not rathly impugn, or over- 
Milon. boldly affirm. . Peacham, 


Theſe over-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their only 
reward, hunt a ſhadow and chale the wind. 
Decay of Piety. 
If the ferment of the breaſt be vigorous, an over- 
Fermentation in the part produceth a phlegmon. 
Wiſeman. 
A gangrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through'the 
unſeaſonable application of ver- cold medicaments, 
! Wiſeman, 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over- care: 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 
Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach an excellence, Dryden. 
Wretched man o'erfeeds 
His cramm'd defires, with more than natu 
\ 


Taylor. 


Alterbary. 


re needs, 


Dryden, 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her head, 
Oer. fill'd before. Dryden. 
As they are likely to over. fouriſb their own caſe, 
their flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered : for who 
would imagine himſelf guilty of putting tricks 
upon himſelf? Collier. 
He has afforded us only the twilight of probability; 
ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity he has placed us 
in here; wherein to check our dos and 
e e we might, by every day's experience, 
made ſenſible of our ſhortfightedneſs, Locke. 


South, 


roar, 


D ryden. 


0 Dryd. 


as ſome others over-diligently cultivated. It is 
genders. Locke, 
It is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and 
filencing atheiſts, to take ſome men's having that 
idea of God in their minds, for the only proof of a 
deity ; and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling 
invention, caſhier all other arguments. Locle. 
A grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner 
hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately car- 
ries fickneſs and qualms to his ſtomach : had this 
happened to him by an over-doſe of honey, when a 
child, all the ſame effects would have followed, but 
the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the anti- 
- pathy counted natural. Locke, 
Take care you over-4urn not the turf; it is only 
to be burnt ſo as may make it break. Mortimer. 


cke. 


— 


' Atterbury. | 
occaſion to act 


Harte. 


Don't over-fatigye the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
_ oy. word ſymbol ſhould not: Nom _ 3 ſeized with a laſſitude, an thereby nauſeate and 
0 , : 250 8 grow tired of a particular lubjeft. Watts. 

It. UVER and above. Beſides; beyond The memory of the learner ſhould not be too much 


what was firſt ſuppoſed, or immediately | 


intended. 


— — 


© © Moſes took the redemption money of them that | 


were over and above, 


 Hegathered a great maſs of treaſure, and 
over ard above the good will and eſteem of all people 


wherever he came. 
12. Over againſt. 
1n front. 


above. 


1 vive his picture, and 


Oppoſite ; regarding 


Ia Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you 
2 by the cloſe end of the wall, over againſt the 


crowded with a tumultuous heap of ideas; one idea 
effaces another. An over-greedy graſp does not 
retain the largeſt handful. Watts. 


* 


Numbers. 
gained 


n 


To abound more than enough, 
Wo EY Both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 
So much does fructuous moiſture 6%er-abound, Phil. 

The learned, never over-abounding in tranſitory 
ccin, ſhould not be diſcontented, Pope, 
| To O'vERACT. v. a. [over and a8.] To 
act more than enough,” -—© | 
Vou over. act when you ſhould undergo # 


L' Eftrange. 


: - 


Bacon. 


place myſelf over againſ? | Aliitle call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jon en. 
it whole hours together, , 10 Spefator, | Princes gourts may ober. ad their Seat "and 
> Over againſt this church ſtands a large hoſpital, make themſelves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs and 
rected by a thoemakers ' Aaciſonon ltaly. 4 extavagant relative worlbip, _ Siilling freer. 
4 z 595 . 4 3 | ? | * 
g | / 
£ 4 


- This part of grammar has been much neglected, 


eaſy for men to write one after another of caſes and 


To O'veRABOUND, v. . [over and abound.) | 


| 


k % 


OV4E 


Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
iety, by over- achng ſome things in religion; by an 
indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion is not 
concerned. Tilletjon, 

He over-a@ed his part; his paſſions, when once 
let looſe, were too impetuous to be managed. 

; Atterbury. 
To Overa'ecn.w, g. [over and arch. ] Io 
cover as with an arch. 

Where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, | 
Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendant woods. 

| Pope. 
To OveRa'wt; w,a. [over and awe.] To 
keep in awe by ſuperiour influence. 

The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the 
magiſtrates, and to over-awe theſe ſubjects with the 
terror af, his ſword,  Spenjer, 
Iler graceful innocence, her every air 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, ver- aud 
His malice, Milton. 

I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever 

paying you mock reverence, and ſounding in your 
ears the empty tie which inſpired you with pre- 
ſumption, and vver-awved my daughter to comply. 
Aaddiſen's Guardian. 
A thouſand fears 
Still over-awve when ſhe appears. Glanville. 


To OvEeRBa'LANCE, v. a. To weigh down; 
to preponderate. 
Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I ſhould 
counterpoiſe the over-balancings of any factions. 

King Charles, 

The hundred thouſand pounds per anum, where- 

in we over-balance them ip trade, muſt be paid us 

in money. Locke. 

When theſe important conſiderations are ſet before 

a rational being, acknowledging the truth of every 

article, ſhould a bare ſingle poffibility be of weight 

enough to ever-balance them. Ropers, 

OverBA/LANCE. 7. . [ over and balance, ] 

Something more than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, 
encreaſe the treaſure of this kingdom above what it 
can ever be by other means, than a mighty over- 

* of our ex ported to our imported commodi- 
ties. f Temple. 
The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indifference, 
not inclining to either fide, any further than the over. 


balance of probability gives it the turn ot aſſent and 
belief. | Locke. 


OvzrBA'TTLE. adj, [Of this word I know 
not the derivation ; batten is to grow tat, 
and to battle, is at Oxford to feed on 
truſt.] Too fruitful ; exuberant, 
lu the church of God ſometimes it cometh to 
paſs, as in over-battle grounds; the fertile diſpoſition. 
whereof is good, * becauſe it exceedeth due pro- 
portion, it Eringeth abundantly, through too much 
rankneſs, things leſs profitable, whereby that which 
principally it ſhould yield, either prevenied in plate 
or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth, Hooker, 


To OveRB8'AR. wv. 2. [oper and bear,] To 
repreſs; to ſubdue; to whelm ; to bear 


down. I + | 
What more ſavage than man, if he ſee himſelf 
able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear- 
the laws ? | ; Holter. 
e My deſire | 1 
All continent impediments would er- Bear, LES 
That did oppoſe my will, Shakſpeares * 
The ocean o'er-peering of his lift, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte - 
Than young Laertes, in a tiotous head, © _/ 
O'er-bears your officers, Shakſpeare.. 
Our counſel, it pleas'd your highneſs 


* 


To over- bear. | Shakſpeaves 

Slo'ſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, ©. 

That nor in birth or for authority - 
The biſhop will be ever-6orne by thee, - Shalſp. 


The Turkiſn commanders; wich all their forces, . 
_ aſſailed the city, thruſting their men into the breaches 
by heaps, as if they would, with very multitudes. 
have diſcouraged or ever-barn the chriſtians, . , 
: ; K nolles. 
The point of reputation, when news firſt ca ue 
of the battle loſt, did over-beur the teafon of war. 


| 


"4 Bator * 


—— — 
* 
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E 8 v 8 
By numbers; as the long refiſting bank 
the impetuous torrent. 
A body may as woll be ober- Born by the violence 
of a ſhal 

gulph of ſmooth water, | 
f rowding on the laſt the firſt impel ; a 
Till over. bern with weight the Cyprians fell, Dryd. 


* 


, rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed up in the | 
4 L' Eftrange. : 


The judgment, if ſwayed by the over-bearing of 
paſſion, and ſtored with lubricous opinions inſtead 


. of clearly conceived truths, will be erroneous. 


' Glanville's Scepfii. 


Take care that the memory of the leafner be not 
too much crowded with a tumultuous heap, or ver- 
bearing multitude of documents at one time. Watts. 


The horror or loathſomeneſs of an object may 


over-bear the pleaſure which reſults from its great. | 
Addiſon. . 


To OverBr'D, v. a. [over and bid.) To 


neſs, novelty, or beauty. 


offer more than equivalent. 
You have 6er-bid all 7. paſt ſufferings, 
And all my future too. 
To OverBLo'w, v. u. [over and 
To be paſt its violen ee. 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the bluſtring ſtorm is ver- blotun. 


| after aroſe a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. 


Spenſer, 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown, 


An eaſy taſk it is to win our own, Sbalſpeare. 
'  Seiz'd with ſecret joy, h 
When ftorms are 2ver-blown. 5 Oe. | 
To Oversi.v'w, v. a. [over and blow. ] 


To drive away as clouds before the wind. 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inftry us to record what ſhe was here; 
And when this cloud of forrow's over-blown, 
Thro? the wide world we'll make her graces known. 
ö 1 Waller. 
Ovenno'ard. adv. [over and Board. 


 Board.] Off the ſhip; out of the ſhip. 


The great aſſembly met again; and now he that 
Was the cauſe of the tempeſt being thrown orer- 
+ Beard, there were hopes a calm ſhould enſue. Howe! 


ryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
low.) * 


Spenſer. 
All thoſe tempeſts being over-b/own, there long 


See 


A merchant having a veſſel richly fraught at ſea 


in a ſtorm, there is but one certain way to ſave it, 
which is, by throwing its rich lading 2 
7 8 | - ; oth. 
The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 
And hoiſted yp and ower-board he threw; .. 
This done, he ſeiz'd the helm. | Dryden 


- 


He obtained liberty to give them only one ſong 


before he leaped owver-board, Which he did, and | 


then plunged into the ſea. L' Eftrange. 

Though great ſhips were commonly bad ſea-boats, 
they had a ſuperiour force in a ſea engagement : the 
ſhock of them being ſometimes ſo violent, that it 


k 


| would- throw the crew en the upper deck of leſſer 


ſhips ver- Bo .  Arbutbnet. 
To OverBu'Lk. vw. a. [over and bulk.) To 
oppreſs by bulk. 6 * 
a 2 The feeding pride, 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropt, 
Or ſhedding, breed a nurſery of like evils, - 
To over-bulk us all, | Shakſpeare. 


ToOvernvu's Dex. v. a. [over and burden. i 


Jo lead with too great weight. 


If ſhe were not cloyed with his company, and that 


1 . es, 
To Ovenca'zar. v. a. [over and carry.] 
To hurry too far; to be urged to. any 
thing violent or dangerous. . Te: 
le was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity to 


* 


ſuecoed ; by reaſon whereof his natural affection and 
duty was leſs eaſy to be overcarried by ambition. 

| os 4 70 pr l 8 22 2 Hayward. 

D Ovunca'sr. v. a. part, overcaſt. [oper 


b 


4 
C 


8 


ö 


mme thought not the earth ver- Buri bened with him, 
ſhe would cool his fiery grief. - Sidney. 
7 Overnvu'y. v. a. [over and bay,] To 
buy too dear. 795 Ba 
He, when want requires, is only wiſe, - * 
Who {lights not ſoreigu aids, nor ever-buys; 
But on our native ſtreagth, in time of i nl. 


f 


4 
4 


| 


aA 


=] 


| 1. To oppreſs; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 


L He whiſpers to his pillow 


4 


„ 
1. To cloud ; to darken; to cover with 


dom. | 
810 father paſt.” - . ©. 
The day with clouds was ſudden over- ca. Spenſer, 
Hie, Robin, over-caff the night; n 
| = ſtarry — Nous _ _ ” 
With droopi as black as Acheron, p. 
Our N age are ſad and over-caff, in which 
we find that of all our vain. aud affections 
paſt, the ſorrow only abideth. Raleigh. 
1 of fumes, and humid vapours made, 
No cloud in ſo ſerene a manſion find, 
To over-caft her ever-ſhiving mind. Haller. 
Thoſe clouds that er our morn ſhall fly, 
| Diſpel{'d to farthett corners of the ſky. Dryden. 
The dawn is over-caft, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſor. 
2. To cover. This ſenſe is hardly retained 
but by needle-women, who call that 
which is encircled with a thread, over- 
Caſte | R 
| ih malice would work that which is evil, and 
in working avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil intent, the 
colour where with it overcaſteth itſelf is always a fair 
and plauſible pretence of ſeeking to further that 
which is good, | | Hooker. 
Their arms abroad with gray moſs over- cat, 
And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt. 
he” „ | _ Spenſer. 
3. To rate too high in computation, 
The king, in his accompt of peace and calms, did 
much overcaſt his fortunes, which proved full of 
broken ſeas, tides, and tempeſts. Bacon. 


i To OvercHa'kGe; v a. [ over and, charge. 


On air we feed in every inſtant, and on meats | 
but at times; and yet the heavy load of abundance, 
wherewith we oppreſs and over-charge nature, 


eig. 
A man may as well expect to grow 9 
always eating, as. wiſer by always reading. Too | 
much ever-charges nature, and turns more into diſ- 
eaſe than nouriſhment. . Collier. 
2. To load; to crowd too much. - 
Our language is er- charged with conſonants. 


| 3. To burden. 


The ſecrets of his over-charged ſoul. Shakſpeare. 


4. To rate too high. 


Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens, | 
O'er-charging your free purſes with large fines. 


Shakſpeare, 

5. To fil too full. | wy 

Her heart is but o'er-charg'd; ſhe will recover, 
: i, Sbalſpeare. 
The fumes of paſſion do as really intoxicate, and 
confound the judzing and diſcerning faculty, as the 
fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the brain of a 
man overy-charged with it. | South, 
If they would make diſtin abſtract ideas of all 
the varieties in human actions, the number muſt be 
infinite, and the memory over - charged to little pur- 
poſe. | Locke. 
The action of the Iliad and ZEneid, in them- 
ſelves exceeding ſhort, are ſo beautifully extended 
y the inveation of epiſodes, that they make up an 
agreeable ſtory ſufficient to employ the memory with- 


6, To load with too great a charge. 
| _— They were 
As cannons over-charg'd with double cracks, 
;  Shakſpeare. 
Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o er- barg d, breaks, miſſes, or recoils. 
| : Denham. 
To OvencLo'u. v. a. [over and claud.] 
To cover with clouds. 4 
The filver empreſs of the night, 25 
O'er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tice). 


To OvgrCLo'r, v. a. [over and cloy.] To 
ill Beyond ſatiet ),. WM 
A ſcum of Britons and baſe peaſ; 
Whom their o'er-c/ay'd coun — ay 1 


mazketh her to fink unawares in the mid- way. 


Pope. | 


out over-charging it. en. 


. 

T7 Ovnnco'ur, v. a. pret. I overcame; 
part, paſſ. overcome ; anciently overcomen, 
as in Spenſer. '[overcomen, Datch,] 


1, Toſubdue; to conquer ; to vanquiſh, 
They overcomen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform'd to fiſh, for their bold ſurquedry. Spenſ. 
This wretched woman, overcome 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been. Spenſ. 
Of whom a man is overcome, of the ſame is he 
© brought in bondage. 2 Peter, 
Fire by thicker air o ercome, | 
And downward forc'd in earth's capacious womb, 
Alters its particles; is fire no more. 
2. To ſurmount. - 2 : 
Miranda is a conſtant relief to people in 
their misfortunes and accidents; * roof 3 
tim tle misfortunes that happen to them, which 
of themſelves they could never be able to overcome, 


"4 4 Law, 


3. To overflow; to ſurcharge. 
88 Th' unfallow'd glebe 
| Yearly c ercomes the granaries with ſtores, Philips. 
4+ Jo come over or upon; to invade ſud. 
denly, Not in uſe. oy 
ty 5 Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Wichout our ein wonder? Shakſpeare, 


To Overxco'Me, v. . To gain the ſupe- 
„ 7TE: BE 


mighteſt overcome when thou art judged. Romans. 
Overco'Mes. 2. . [from the verb.] He 
who over comes. 5 
To Overcov'nT., v. a. [over and count. 
To rate above the true value. $6. 
Thou know fL how much © 
3 Shakſpeare, 


7 


We do oer- count thee. 
To Overco'veR. v. a. [over and cover.] 
To cover completely. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, | 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls, 

| | Fl b Sbalſpeare. 
7% Overcro'w. v. a. [over and crow.) 
To crow as in triumph. | 
A baſe varlet, that being but of late grown out of 
the dunghill, beginneth now to over-crow ſo high 
mountains, and make himſelf the great protector of 
all out · laws. pe 3 Spenſer, 
To OverDo'. v. 4. [over and do.] To do 
more than enough, _ _ 44-0 

Any thing ſo over-done is from the purpoſe of 
playing; whoſe end is to hold the mirrour up to na- 
ture. | Shabſpeare. 

Nature fo intent upon finiſhing her work, much 


oftener over. does than under-does. You ſhall hear 
of twenty animals with tWo heads, for one that hath 
none. 4 f Grew. 


When the meat is e lay the fault upon 
your lady who hurried you. | Swift, 
To OverDRE'ss. v. 3. [over and dre/s.] 
To adorn laviſhly,  _ TR 
In all, let nature never be forgot; 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 

Nor over- dreſt, nor leave her wholly bare, Pope. 
To OverDan've, v. 4. [over and drive.] 
To drive too hard, or beyond ſtrength. 
|. The flocks and herds with young, if men ſhould 
 ever-drive one day, all will die. Geneſis, 

To Overe'YE. v. a. Cover and eye.] * 
1. To ſuperintend, _ 4 
2. To obſerve; to remark. - 
I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt over-eying of his odd behaviour, | 
You break into ſdme merry paſſion. Shakſpeare. 
To OveRt MPTY,'4. & [over and empty.] 
To make too empty, | My 
2 women why. be In tp come behind the 
ion in newfanglednefſs | manner, if not in 
coſtlineſa of the matter, which might over-empry 
their huſbands purſes, : Carew. 


; To deſperate adventures and 


* 


- 


* N 


OvXITAL. . . [over and fall,] Cataract. 


T 


Prior, 


That thou mighteſt be juſtified in thy ſayings, ani 


— 


- ovE 


Tufts a{Jeth, that thoſe which dwell near | 


Ils of water, are deaf from their infancy, like 
| —— = duell near the everfals of Nilus. Raleigh. 


Jo OvgRrRFLO'AT.vV. 1. over and float. To 
ſwim; to float. ; 


The town is fill'd with Naughter, and 0'er-floats, 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. Dryden 


To Ov zRFLo'w. VU, X. ee and flow, ] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold, 

- _ While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 
E'er yet with blood our ditches over. flow. Dryden. 
Had I the fame conſciouſueſs that | ſaw Noah's 
flood, as that I ſaw the e flowing of the Thames 
"Laſt winter, I could not doubt, that I who ſaw the 
Thames over-flowed, and yiewed the flood at the 


general delu „Was the ſame ſelf. Locke. 
2. To exuberate; to abound, | 
A very ungrate ful return to the author H all we 


er joy, but ſuch as an over. flowing plenty too much 
inclines men to make. ; Rogers, 


To OytRFLO'W, v. 24. 
1. To fill beyond the brim. 


Suppoſe thyſelf in as great a ſadneſs as ever did 
load thy ſpirit, would'ft thou not bear it cheerfully 
if thou wert ſure that ſome excellent fortune would 
relieve and recompenſe thee ſo as to over. Het all 

thy hopes? | 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer over-flows the pails. Oryden 

2. To deluge ; to drown; to overrun; to 
overpower. | | a 
The Scythians, at ſuch time as the northern na- 

tions over-flowed all chriſtendom, came down to 
the ſea - coaſt. : . 
Clanius ever-flow'd th? unhappy coaſt. Dryden, 

Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 

undations in our days, as they have formerly done ? 


and are not the countries ſo over: flotun, (till ſituate 


' between the tropicks ? Bentley, 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was 
made, it was over-flowed and deſtroyed in a deluge 
of water, that overſpread the face of the whole earth, 
from pole to pole, and fromeaſt to weſt, - Burner, 
Thus oft by mariners are ſhewn, 
Earl Godwin's caftles over-fozwn. Stoift, 


O'vexFLow. 2. / [over and fow.)] Inun- 


dation; more than fulneſs ; ſuca a quan- 


tity as runs over; exuberance. 
id he break out into tears? 
An great meaſure— | 
A kind over-flow of kindneſs. Shakſpeare. 
Where there are great over-flows in feos, the 
drowning of them in winter maketh the ſummer 
following more fruitful; for that it keepeth the 
ground warm, 
It requires paius to find the coherence of abſtruſe 
writings: ſo that it is not to be wondered, that St. 
i cls er have, with many, paſſed for disjoiated 
$di 
How: of light, rather than for calm, ſtrong, coherent 
raſonings all through. | Locke. 


Aiter every over-flow of the Nile, there was yot | 


always a menſurat ion. Arbuthnot. 
The expreſſion may be aſcribed to an over-flow 
of gratitude ia the general diſpoſition of Ulyſſes, 
ne Sf ACT 20 | | Broome, 
-OvznrLo'winc. . /. [from overflow.) 
Exuberance; copiouſneſs, | 
When mea are young, they might vent the over- 
Swings of their fancy that way. nham. 
When the no ge of ungodlineſs make us 
afraid, the miniſters of religion cannot better diſ- 


charge their duty of oppoſing it. Rogers, 


Overpio'wincLy. adv. from overflow. | 


courſes, full of Warmth and zeal and ever- 


Taylor. 


wo: ing ] Exuberantly ; in great abundance.. 
ot e 


legant nor in uſe, | 
Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make 
the world ; but his goodneſs preſſed him to impart 
the goods which he ſo over-fowing/y c mera 
as, : Die. 
To OvzneLyY', v. a [over and y.] To 
©. erols by flight. . 
Can ſcarce or them ina day and o'ght- 
e Duden. 


90 


— 


| 


| 


| 


Bacon. | 


| 


— 


| 


OVE 


Oynnro'nWaRkDNess. 2. / [over and for- | 
wardneſs.| Too great quickneſs; too 

great readineſs, . | 
By an over-forwardneſs in courts to give coun- 
tenance to frivolous exceptions, though they make 

nothing to the true merit of the cauſe, it often hap- 


pens that cauſes are not determined according to 
their merits, ale, 


Te Overrae cnt, v. a. pret. overfreight- 
ed; part. overfraught. | over and freight.] 
To load too heavily ; to fill with too 
great quantity. * Bb 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing 
down the river, was, dy the extreme A 
arew, 


Grief, that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the oer fraugbt heart and bids it break. 
Shakſpeare, 
'  __ Sorrow has ſower-fraught 
This ſink ing barque, I ſhall not live to ſhew 
How I abhor m, firſt raſh crime, Denham, 
To Overce'r. v. 4. [over and get.] To 
reach; to come up with. | . 
With fix hours hard riding, through ſo wild places, 
as it was rather the cunning of my horſe ſometimes; 
than of myſelf, ſo rightly to hit the way, I over-got 
them a little before night. Sidney. 
To OVERGLA'NCE. v. a. [over and glance | 
To look haſtily over. 
I have, but with a curſory eye, 
O'er-glanc'd the articles, Shakſpeare, 
To OvERGo', v. a, [over and go.] 
1. To ſurpaſs ; to excel. 
Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to 
have a wit ſo far over-going his age, and ſuch dread- 
ful terror proceed from ſo excellent beauty, Sidney. 
Great Nature hath laid down at laſt, 
That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 
And over-went the times of ages paſt, 
Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. Daniel 
2. To cover. Obſolete. 
All which, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall never do, 
But rather, that the earth ſhall overgo 
Some one at leaſt. Rl 
To OveRGo'RGE, v. a. [over and 
To gorge too much. ' _ 
8 Art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious 8 lla, over-gorg*d ? Shalſp. 
OveRGRE'AT. adj. [over and great.] 'Too 
Though putting the mind unprepared - upon an 
unuſual ſtreſs ought to be avoided: yet this muſt 
not run it, by an over-great ſhyneſs of difficul- 
ties, into a lazy ſauntring about obvious things. 


Chapman, 


| ke, 
To Qvercro'w. v. a. n grow | 
1. To cover with growth. 2 
Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
Bot over-grown with duſt and old decay, 


And hid in darknefs that none could behold 
The hue thereof. Spenſer, 


Ihe woods and deſart caves; * 


With wild thyme and the gadding vine d'er-grown, | 


And all their echoes mourn, 


L J Milton, 
2. To riſe above. | | 


If the binds be very ſtrong and much over-grow g 


the poles, ſome adviſe to ſtrike off cheir heads with 
a long ſwitch. ortimer. 


To OverGRo'w. b. 1. To grow beyond 
the fit or natural ſize, | 
One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 


a way thorough the thick and over-grown woods, 
and ſo came to Soly man. Knolles. 


A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. 


L' Eftrange. 
Him for a happy man Fown, 
Whoſe-fortune is not over- 1 4 35g 5 0 
Ovid ROW TH, . / | over and growth, ] 
Exuberant growth. . 
Ihe per- grototh of ſome complexion, 
_ Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon, 
| Shalſpeare, 


The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, 


| 


* 


doth cauſe ſometimes a wonderful er- grotuth in 
riches, | 22 | 72 Bacon, 


| 


gorge, | | 


| 'To Ovenio's. V. . ever and .] 


; ſitence ſor a time, 


OVE 
_* Juſpeted to a ſequent king, who fee 
To ſtop their over-growth, as in- mate 
Too numerous. 8 
To Overna'Le, v. a, [over and bale, | 
a 
1. To ſpread over. 
The welked Phœbus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black thro? heaven gan over-ba/c. 
he: Spenſer, 
2. To examine over again: as, he overhaled 
my account: : 
To Overna'nc. v. a, [over and bang.} 
To jut over; to impend over. 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
As ſear fully as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hang and jutty his confounded baſe, Shatſp. 
Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow'rs, 
Where flows the murm'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bord'ring hazle over-bangs the ſtreams. 


Gay. 


o 


If you drink tea upon a promontory that over 


hangs the ſea, it is preferable to au aſſembly. Pope, 
To OvERHA'NG. v. n. To jut over. 

+ The reſt was craggy cliff, that over- bung 

Still as it roſe, impoſſible to climb. Milton. 


To OveERHA'RDEN. v. a, [over and Har- 
den.] To make too hard, 3 
By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſuch 
hardneſs, that it was britile, like over-bardencd 
ſteel, Boyle, 
O'vERHEAD, adv. [over and head.) Aloft; 
in the zenith; above; in the cieling. 
Over-head the moon IX 
Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courſe. Milton. 
The four ſtars over-bead repreſent the four chil- 
dren. Þ* | v Add iſon. 
To OVIRHRAR. v. 3. [over and Bear.] To 
hear thoſe who do not mean to be heard. 
I am iaviſible, 
And l will over- bear their conference. Shakſpray , 
They had a full fight of the Infanta at a maſk 
dancing, having over-beard, twe gentlemen» who 
were tending towards-that ſight, after whom they 
preſſed. | Molten. 
That ſuch an enemy we have who ſeeks 
Our ruin, both by thee ip form'd J learn, 
And from the patting angel 2ver-beard, Milton. 
They were G1 
berry from the next hedge ever-heard them. 
wo 5 L'Eftrange, 
5 i The nurſe, | 
Though not the words, the murmurs over-herd. 


The witneſs over-hearing. the word pillory re- 
peated, ſlunk away privately. Addiſon. 


To QveRH&'AT. v. 4. [over and beat, ] To 
heat too much. | 


l Pleas'd with the form, and coolneſs of the 2 | 


And over-heated by the morning chace. Addiſon, 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be ever-beated with pain 
or fever, BY: Wiſeman. 
To Qvernae'nD. v 3. [over and hend,] 
To overtake; to reach, — © 
Als his fairleman flying through a brock, 
He over-hent nought moved with her piteous look, 


Spenſer. 


10 
tranſport; to raviſh, | ws 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is nei- 
| ther ever. jeoyed in any great good things of this life, 
nor ſorrowtul for a little thing. Taylor. 


The ng ly aſtoniſhed and partly cver- 
Jeytd- with t i Inches was ſtruck into a ſad 


This love-fick virginover-j+y'd to find 
The boy alone ft ill foilow'd him bebind. Adviſer. 


Over1o'y. 1. J. Tranſport ; ecſtacy. 

The mutual conf'rence that my mind hath had, 
Makes me the bolder toſalute my ki | 
With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, | 
Abd over-joy of hedtt doth miniſter, Sbalſpeare. 


To Oy II. A'BQ v 25 as [over and labour, | 


oud in their diſcourſe, that a biack- 


Hayward. 
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To OvnRLa'DE, v. a. [over and 


2. To ſmother with too much or too 


* 


* 


To tal: too much pains on any 
Aharaſs with toll. OMG 
_ - She without noiſe. will over-ſee 
children and his family; 
And order all thinks till te come, 
\ S$weaty and over-/abour'd home. 


Ded 
lade.] To 
overburden, 1 
Thus to throng and cver- lade a 


With love, and then to have a — fear, ; 


That ſhall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear b 
Our paſſions and our hopes on high, : 
That thence they may deer, 
The nobleſt way how to deſpair and die? Sucking, 
OverLa'RGE, 4d. 
ger than enough. | | 
Our attainments cannot be over-/arge, and yet 
. we manage a narrow fortune very unthriftily, Collier. 


OverLa'sn1NGLY, adv. [over and laſb.] 


With exaggeration, A mean word, now 


obſolete. 

Although I be far from their opinion who write 
too over/aſhingly, that the Arabian tongue is in uſe 
in two third parts of the inhabited world, yet I find 

that it extendeth where the religian of Mahomet is 
profeſſed. | Brerewoed. 


To OverLa'y. wv. a. [over and lay.] 
1. To oppreſs by too much weight or 
power. +5 #5 | | | 
Some commons are barren, the nature is ſuch, 
And ſome over-/ayeth the commons too much. 
b 6 Tuſſer. 


Not only that merey which keepeth from being 


over laid and oppreſt, but mercy which ſaveth from 


being to ched with grievous miſeries. er. 
hen any country is ver- laid by the multitude 
which live upon it, there is a natural neceſſity com- 
pelling it to diſburthen itſelf and lay the load u 
ers. Raleigb. 


We praiſe the things we hear with much more 


willingneſs than thoſe we ſee; becauſe we envy the 
e * put and reverence the paſt ; thinking ourſelves 
n 


ſtructed by the one, and over-/aid by the other. 
yp 7 a Ben Fonſon. 
Good laws had been antiquated by the courſe of 
time, or over-/a/d by the corruption of manners. 
TELE — . King Charts. 
Our fins have overlaid our hopes. King Charles. 
The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, 
And Palamon with odds was ower-/aid, Dryden. 


cloſe 
covering. aj | 
Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers, which their infants over-lay. Milton, 
The new-born babes by nurſes over-/aid. . 
3. To ſmother; to cruſh ; to overwhelm. 
They quickly ſtifled and ever-/aid thoſe infant 


Eh! principles of piety and virtue, ſown by God in their. 


A heavylump of earth without deſire, 


rts; ſo that they brought a voluntary darkneſs. 
and ſtupidity upon their minds. South, 
The gods have made your noble mind fot me, 
And her inſipid foul for Ptolemy: 
Dryden. 


A heap of aſhes that o'er-/eys your fire. 
The ſtars, no longer, over-/aid with weight, 


2 Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 


And 3 ſhoot. Dryden. 
Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, which 
ſeldom dies; though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a 


— while, it breaks out ,as" ſoon as misfortunes have 


me 


8 J Of cedar, over-/aid with old. 222 
IJĨ0 join by ſomething laid. oer. 


brought the man to himſelf. The fire may be 
covered and cer. laid, but cannot be entirely 
guenched and ſmothered. . __ Addi ſon. 
In preaching, no men ſucceed heiter than thoſe 
who truſt to the fund of their own reaſon, advanced 
but not over-/aid by commerce with books. S.. 
To eloud; to overcaſt. N 
Phœbus golden face it did attaint, wif. 
As when a cloud his beams doth ever-lay. Spenſer. 


5. To cover ſuperficially. 


* 
7 = 
4 N 
- 


The over-laying of their chapiters was of ſilver, 


and all the pillars were filleted with filver, Exodus, 


By his preſeript a ſanctuary is fram d 


1 


. 


3 8 


thing3 to | 


over and l/arge,] Lar- | | 


s 
a 


” s 2 
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* 


- 


To fardfy thus far, and wer-, 
Wich this portentous bridge, the, dark abyſs. Mz/ton. 
and /zap.] To 
9 


Jo OverLB'AP., v. a. [over 
| paſs by a jump. 3 


On which I muſt fall down or elſe er- lep, 
For in my way it lies. Sbal ſpeare. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 
If daring ſhips and men prophane 
Th” eternal fences wer- len g, | 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden, 


O'verLEATHER. . /. [over and leatber.] 


. | Spakſpeare, 
OvexL1'curT: #.f, [over and ligbi.] Too 

An ever-light maketh the eyes dark, inſomuch as 
perpetual looking againſt the ſun would cauſe blind- 
—4 Bacon. 


To OverLi've, v. a, [over and live.] To 


outlive. | | 
Muſidorus, who ſhewed a mind not to over-live 

Pyrocles, prevailed. - Sidney. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, © 

That your attempts may over-/ive the hazard 

And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. Shakſpeare, 

They over-/ived that envy, and had their pardons 

afterwards, : Hayward. 

To OverL1've, v. 2. To live too long. 
Why do I over-live? _ 


To deathleſs pain? 
OveRL1'VER. . / 
viver; that which 


| Milton. 
1 rom owerlive.] Sur- 
ives longeſt. 


To OveRLo'aD. v. a. or and /zad.] To 
burden with too much. | 

The memory of youth is charged and o 
and all they learn is mere jargon. 

Men over- laaded with a large eftate 
May ſpill their treaſure in a nice conceit; 
The rich may be polite, but oh! tis. ſad, 
To ſay you're curious, when we ſwear you're 


Oval. adj. [over and long.] 
long. | 
I pr, tranſgreſſed the laws of 
my periods and parentheſes over-/ong. Boyle. 
To OveRLoO'OK. v. 4. [over and look. ] 
1. To vie from a higher place. 
The pile oder - laat d the town, and drew the fight, | 
Surpris'd at once with rey'rence ahd delight. Dryd. 
I will do it with the ſame reſpec to him, as if be 
were alive, and over-/ooking my paper while 75 write. 
: 3 


loaded, 


mad. 
Young. 
Too 


2, Jo view fully; to peruſe, 


Wou'd I had 9er-lok'd the letter. Shakſpeare, 
3. To ſuperintend ; to overſee, 
He was preſent in perſon to otier- look the ma- 
| - giſtrates, and to overawe thoſe ſubjecte with the 
terror of his ſword, ' 5 Spenſer. 
- - In the greater out-pariſhes many of the poor 
22 through neglect do periſh, for want of 
dome heedful eye to over. lool them. 
4. To review. 150 25 5 
Ihe time and care that are required, 
To over»lock and file, and poliſh well, 
| 7 poets from that neerſſary toil, 
5. To paſs by indulgently. | | 
| This part of good-nature which conſiſts in the 
- pardoning and aver-looking 
'  Ciled only in doing ourſelves juſtice in the 
commerce of life. | 1 Addiſon. 
Ia vain do we hope that God will over-/ook ſuch 
. high contradiction of finners, and pardon offences 
committed againſt the plain convictions of 


conſcience. 
neglectz to flight. 


Roſcommon, 


1 Roger s. 


. * 


4%} Thos ws pee 1 


Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 


A peace was concluded, to continue for both the 
| kings lives, and the over-/iver of them. Bacon. | 


Felton. 


oratory, in making 


The part of the ſhoe that covers the foot, | 

Thave ſometimes more feet than ſhoes; or ſuch , 

ſhoes as my toes look through the over-leather, * _ 
\ 


live longer than another; to ſurvive; to | 


| 


i 


q 


4 


| 


of faults, is to be ener- 
ordinary 


— — 


3 


| 


{ * Wh 


| 


Grawnt. | 


'OV'E 

meaner, and denominated them ſolely from the 15; 

| honourable. * S2uth, 
To ever-logk the entertainment before him, ang 
languiſh for that which lies out of the way, iz 
ſickly and ſervile. | Collier. 
The ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be over. 
looked. — A (i; on, 
Religious fear, when produced by juſt appich-,_ 
ſions of a divine power, naturally over-/ooks all hu. 
man greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, 
and extinguiſhes every other terror. Addiſ u. 
Tbe happieſt of mankind, ever-/ookirg thoſe 
ſolid bleſſings which they . a= have, ſet their 
hearts upon ſomewhat they want. Atterbury. 
They over-look truth in the judgments they paſs 
on adverſity and proſperity, The temptations that 
attend the former they can eaſily ſee, and dread at a 
diſtance z but they have no apprehenfions of the 
danggous conſequences of the latter. Allerbusy. 

OveRrLo'oKER, 2. /. [over and lok.} 

The original word fignifies an over-/ocoker, or one 
who ſtands higher than his fellows and overlooks 
them? ' Watts, 

O'verLoor, 2. J. The ſame with orlop. 

Tn extremity we carry our ordnance-better than 
we were wont, becauſe our nether over-loopr ate 
raifed commonly from the water; to wit, between 
the lower part of the port and the ſea. Raleigh, 

Overma'srep. 4dj. [over and 1e. 
Having too much maſt. 

Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt, 

But his „e- maſted gally check'd his haſte. Dryden. 

To OVERMA'STER, v. a. [over and maſter-] 

To ſubdue; to govern. 

For your defire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. Shakfpeare. 

So ſleeps a pilot, whoſe poor bark is preft 
With many a mercileſs o'er-maſft'ring wave. 

6 bin | Craſhaw, 
They are ever-maſtered with a ſcore of drunk- 
ards, the only ſoldiery left about them, or elſe com- 

721 with all 8 and violences. Milton. 
0. OveRMA'TCH, v. a. [over and match.] 
To be too powerful; to conquer; to 
oppreſs by ſuperiour force, . 

I I have ſeen a ſwan 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 

And ſpend her ſtrength with over-marching waves, 


TS, Shakſpeare. 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. SH. 
| Aſſiſt, leſt I who erſt 2 
Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd. 
| Paradiſe Regained. 
Ho great ſoever our Curioſity be, our exceſs is 
greater, and does not only over-match, but ſupplant 
it. | Decay of Piety. 
He from that length of time dire mens drew, 
Of Engliſh aver-mate#d, and Dutch too ſtrong, 


— 


ho never fought thręg days but to purſue. Dryden. 
It moves our onde? that a foreign gueſt 
Should over-match the moſt, and match. the beſt. 
| | Dryden. 
OvzRrMa'TCH. 2. /. [over and maich. 
One of ſuperiour powers; one not to be 
overcome. | | oe 
Spain is no over-match for England, by that 
which leadeth all men 3 that is, experience and rea- 
ſon. 2 eiat; Bacon. 
Eve was his ver- match, who ſelf-deceiv'd 
And raſh, be fore- hand had no better weigh'd 
The ftrength he was to cope with or his own. Milt. 
In a little time there will ſcarce be a woman of 
quality in Great-Britain, who. would not be an 
over-match for an Iriſh prieft, Addiſon. 


[Overmt'agurt..n/. [over and meaſure. 


Something given over the due meaſure. 
To OVERM1'x. . a, [over and mix.] To 
mix with too much. 


Thats thiogs theſe parts; o'er-rule, no joys {ball 
el now 1 
Or little meaſure over-mixt with woe. Creech. 


OvERMo'sT. adj, [over and f.] Higheſt; 
over the reſt in authority. Ainſavorth. 
Ovexmv'cs. 1 and much.] Toe 


the two relations, Cluift over-loted the | 


much; more than enough. 


. 


I wit the cuſtom of thoſe former ages, in their 
DS gratitude, to advance the firſt authors of 


. any uſeful diſcovery among the number of their 


x | Wilkins. 
gout over-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occafions 
thirſt and over-much drinking, has other ill effects. 


Locke. 


Overnv'cn. adv. In too great a degree. 


The fault which we find in them is, that the 


over-much abridge the church of her power in theſe 


Whereupon they re-charge us, as if in 
which 


Hooker. 


ew things we gave the church a liberty 

hath no limits or bounds. 
| - « Perhaps 

] alſo erred, in over-much admiring 

What ſeem'd in thee fo perfect, that I thought 


No evil durſt attempt the. Milton. 
Deject not then ſo over. much thyſelf, 
Who haſt of forrow thy full load beſides. Milion. 


Ovexmvu'ca,.n /. More than enough. 
By attributing over much to things | 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ſt. Milton. 
With reſpect to the bleſſings the world enjoys, 
even good men may aſcribe ver- much to W un 
; rewW, 


Ov ERM“ HNE 58 . A. + / . [from overmuch. | 


Exuberance; ſuperabundance. 
not uſed nor elegant. 

There are words that do as much raiſe a ſtyle, as 
ethers can depreſs it; ſuperlation and per- much- 
neſs amplifies. It may be above faith, but not above 
a mean. Ben Yonſon. 
JD Overna'ME. v. a. [over and name.] 

To name in a ſeries. | 
© Over-name them; and as thou nameſt them I 
will deſcribe them. © Shakſpeare. 
Overn1'car, 2. /. [over and night, This 
ſeems to be uſed by Shakſpeare as a noun, 
but by Addiſon more properly, as I have 
before placed it, as a noun with a prepo- 
ſition.] Night before bedtime, 
If Lhad given you this at ever-1ight, 

She might have been o'erta'en. Shakſpeare. 

Will confeſſes, that for half his life his head ached 

every morning with reading men over-night. Addi/. 
To Overo'rFice. v. a. [over and office. ] 
To lord by virtue of an office, 

This might be the ſate of a politician which this 

aſs over- os, : Shakſpeare. 
Ovzrorel'ciovs. adj. [over and officious. ] 

Foo buſy; too importunate, 

This is an over-cfficioxs truth, and is always at a 
man's heels; ſo that if he looks abgut him, he muſt 
take notice of it. | e Collier. 

To OVER Ass. w. a. [over and paſs. ] 
1. To croſs 
I Robd on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs Ml 

When on a ſudden Torriffbnd appear'd, 

| Gave me his hand, and led me lighily o'er. Dryden. 

What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When theſe they over-paſe, and thoſe they _? | 
; Dryaen. 

2. To overlook; to paſs with diſregard. 

The complaint about pſalms and hymns might as 


A word 


well be over-paſt without any anſwer, as it is with- 
out any cauſe brought forth. Hooker, 


I tead the ſatire thoventitleſt firſt, 
And laid aſide the reft, and over-paſt, 
And ſwore, I thought the writer was accurſt, 

\T hat hisfirſt ſatire had not been his laſt, Harring. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 

He QGightly view'd, and flightly over-paſe'd. Milton, 

3. To omit in a reckoning, ,.  _ 
Arithmetical progreſſion demonſtrates how faſt 
 . mankind would increaſe, over-paſſing as miraculous, 
_ though indeed natural, that example of the Iſraelites 


| who were multiplied in two hundred and fifteen | 


years, from ſeventy to fixty thouſand able men. 


Raleigh, ; 


4. To omit; not to receive; not to com- 


priſe, 
I che grace 


of him which ſaveth ver- paſi 


| 


VE 


ſome, ſo that the prayer of the church ſor them be 
not received, this we may leave to the hidden judg- 
ments of righteouſneſs. Hooker, 


Overya'sT. part. adj, [from overpaſs.] 
Gone; paſt, 
What can'| thou ſwear by now )? 
By time to come, — 
That thou haſt wronged in the time o'er-paſft, = 
: | Shakſpeare, 
To Overea'y. v. a, [over and pay.] To 
reward beyond the price, 
g Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 

Which 1 will ver- pay, and pay again, - 
When I have found it. IS. 
You have yourſelf your kindneſs over-paid, . 

. He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden. 
Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
And with one heav'aly ſmile o'er-pay his pains ? 
| Prior. 
To OveRPE'RCH., v. 3. [over and perch, | 
To fly over, 
With love's light wings did I o'er: perch theſe 
walls, : 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. Shakſpeare. 
To OveRPE'ER. v. a. [over and mr} 


overlook ; to hover above, Out ot uſe. 
The ocean over-peering of his liſt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er-bears your officers, Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Your argoſies with portly ſail, 
Do over- peer the petty e e . 
That curt'fy to them, do them reverence, Sha łſp. 
Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to over- peer. bakſpeare. 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 
Whoſe top branch over-prer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. 
| 5 Shakſpeare. 
They are invincible by reaſon of the over-peering 
mountains that back the one, and ſlender fortifica- 
tions of the other to land-ward. Sand yt. 


O'veRPLuUS, 2. /. [over and plus.) Surplus; 
what remains more than ſufficient. 
Some other ſinners there are, from which that 


overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. Hooker. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the 


ihe 


It would look like a fable to report, that this 
gentleman gives away all which is the overplus of a 
great fortune. | Addiſun. 

To OvERPLY', v. a. jou and ply.] To 

employ too laboriouſly, SIS. 
hat ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 

| The conſcience, friend, t' have loſt them over- 

In liberty's-defence. Milton's Poems, 


| To OveRyPo'1$E, v. a, [over and poiſe.) To 
outweigh, As | 

Whether cripples who have loſt their thighs will 
float; their luogs being able to waft up their bodies, 

which are in others over-poiſed by the hinder legs; 
. we have not made experiment. 

_ The ſcale : . 

O'er-poir'd by darkneſs, lets the night prevail; 
And day, that lengthen'd in the ſummer's height, 
Shortens till winter, and is loſt in night, Creech. 


Ovexeo'1ss.. 2. /; [from the verb.] Pre- 


ponderant weight. 1 
Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of ades, was 
ſtill rifing, but came not to his meridian till the 
third. After which his judgment was an over-poiſe 
to his imagination, He grew too cautious to be bold 
enough, tor he deſcended in his fourth by flow de- 
tren. 1 
Some over-poiſe of ſway, by turns they ſhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryden. 
To Overro'wsR. v. [over and poaver.] 
To be predominr.. over; to oppreſs by 
ſuperiority, | 
Now in danger try'd, now known in arms 
Not to be er- 4 4. | Milton. 
As much light over-powers the eye, ſo they who 
have weak eyes, when the ground is covered with 
| fſaow are wont to complain of too much light, 


10 


ode plus remained ſtill in the mortar. L'Eſtrange. 


1 


5˙4 


ao 


Brown. | 


OVE 


| Reafon allows none to be confident, but him only 
who governs the world, who knows all things, and 
can do all things z and can neither be ſurpriſed nor 
over- powered, South. 
Aiter the death of Craſſus, Pempey found him- 
ſelf outwitted by Cæſar; he broke with him, over- 
powered him in the ſenate, and cauſed mavy unjuſt 
decrees to paſs againſt him. Dryden. 
The hiſtorians make theſe mountains the ſtandards 
of the riſe of the water; which they could never 
have been, had they not been ſtanding when it did 
ſo riſe and over potter the earth. Woodward, 
Inſpiration is, when ſuch an over-p wering im- 
mome of any propoſition. is made upon the mind 
y God himſelf, that gives a convincing and indu- 

bitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it. 
Nati“ Logick. 


Te Overent'ss, b. a. [over and preſs. ] 


To bear upon with irreliſtible force; ts 


overwhelm; to cruſh. ; 
Having an excellent horſe under him, when he 
was ov?r-prefſed by ſome, he avoided them Sidney. 
Michael's arm main promontories flung, - 
And ever-preſe'd whole legions weak with fin. 
; Reſrommom. 
When a prince enters on a war, he ought ma- 
turely to conſider whether his coffers be full, his 
people rich by a long peace and free trade, not over= 
prefſed with many burthenſome taxes. 


To OveRPRI'ZE, v. 4. [over and prize.) 
To value at too high price. | 


Swift, - 


Parents over-prize their children, while they 


behold them through the vapours-of affect 


ion. 


Wotton. 

OveRRA'NK, adj, [over and ran.] Too 
rank. | 

It produces over-rank binds. Mortimer. 


To OveRRA'TE, v. a. [over and rate.] To 
rate at too much. 
While vain ſhows and ſcenes you over- rate, 
»Tis to be fear'd, 
That as a fire the former houſe o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempeits will deſtroy the new. Dryd. 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns 


us not to over-rate the conveniences of our ſtation, - 


and in eſtimating the proportion fit for us, to fix it 
rather low than high; for our defires will be pro- 
portioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and our 
temptations to our deſires. ._ - 'Ragers, 


To Ovenne'acH, v. a. [over and reach. 
1. To riſe above. 


The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 
over-reach and ſurmount all winds and clouds. 


Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, 
it was overflowed in a deluge of water in ſuch exceſs, 
that the floods over-reached the tops of the higheit 
mountains. Barnet, 


2, To deceive; to go beyond ; to circum- 


long reach. 
able by fraud to over-reach, or by power to overs 
bear the laws whereunto he would be ſubjectꝰ? 


El Hoger. 
I have laid my brain in the ſun and dried it, 


that it wants matter to preyent ſo groſs over-reach-. . 


| 85 | Shakſpeare. 
Shame to be overcome, or over-reach'd, 


Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. Milt, 


A man who had been matchleſs held 


In cunning over-reach'd where leaſt he \ 8, t 
To fave his credit, and for very ſpight thought, 


Still will be tempting him who foils him ſtill. Mitt. 
There is no pleaſanter encounter than a trial of 


{kill betwixt-ſharpers to e reach one another. 


L' Eftrange. - 


Ferbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over-reache 
ing one another, perfidiouſneſs „ . 
We may no more ſue for them than we can tell a 


Raleigb. 


vent. A ſagacious man is ſaid to have a 


What more cruel than N if he ſee bimſelk 


* 


lie, or ſwear an unlawful oath, or „er- reuch in their 


cauſe, or be guilty of any other tranſgreſſion. 
Such pri ole hi 1728 N 
5 uch a prineiple is ambition, or a deſire of fame, 
by whichmany vicious men : 
„ 


% 


are ever-reached, and 
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glorious and laudable courſe of action. Addiſon. 
Juohn had got an impreſſion that Lewis was ſo 
deadly cunning man, that he was afraid to ven- 


ttꝛtre himſelf -alohe with him; at laſt he took heart 
z let him come up, quoth he, it is but 


of 
ſtick ing to my point, and he can never over-reach' 
a 1 Hiftory of Jobn Rull. 
+ To Ovale. v. 1 


to over-reach, when he brings his hin- 


78 der feet too far forwards, and ſtrikes his 


toes againſt his fore-ſhoes, Farrier's Did. 
OvruaklachrR- u. . [from overreach. ] A 
_- «cheat; a deceiver. 


peruſe, 


d | | | 
To Overnt'ad. . 4. [over and read.] To 


The contents of this is the return of the duke; 
ou ſhall anon over-read it at your pleaſure. Shak/. 


To Oven-x8'D. v. a. [over and red.] To | 


© ſmear with red. | 
Prick thy face and over-red thy fear, | 
Thou lilly-liver'd boy. Shakſpeare. 
To make too ripe, 2 
Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres“ plenteous load? 
92 ee Shakſpeare. 
To Overro'asT, v, a. [over and rooſt. | 
To'roaſt too much. 
'Twas burnt and dried away, 

And better *twere, that both of us did faſt, 

Since of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
Than feed us with ſuch over-roafed fleſh. Shahſp. 
7 Overnv's k. wv. 4. [over and rule, ] 

1. To influence with predominant power; 
to be ſuperiour in authority, _ 
Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, 1 
ſtrave agaiynſt it. „„ Sidney. 
That which the church by her eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority ſhall probably think and deſire to be true or 
„ muſt in congruity of reaſon ver- rule all other 
aferior arguments whatſoever. Hooker. 
Except our own private, and but probable reſo- 
 Jutions, be by the law of publick determinations 
.ever-ruled, we take away all poſſibility of fociable 
| life in th&-world. | Heoker. 
What if they be ſuch as will be over-ru/ed with 
ſome one, whom they dare not diſpleaſe >Whitgifie. 
His paſſion and animoſity over. ruled his con- 
ſcience. Lg Clarendon. 
A wiſe man ſhall «ver-2u/e his ſtars, and have a 
Freater influence upon his own content, than all the 
conſtellations and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 
He is ated by a paſſion which abſolutely ver- 
rulet him; and ſo can no more recover himſelf, 
than a bowl rolling down an hill ſtop itſelf in the 
midſt of its career. 5 South. 
"Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon 
- Unequal encounters; unleſs where they are obliged 
dy an over-ruling impulſe of conſcience and duty. 
a L' Eftrange, 
A man may, by the influence of an over-rulin 
planet, de inclined to luſt, and yet by the force o 
| "reaſon overcome that bad influence. Swift. 
2. To govern with high authority; to 
ſuperintend. e ; 
\Whereforedoes he not now come forth and openly 
»6ver-rale, as in other matters he is accuſtomed ? 
ke Brig | : Hayward. 
3. To ſuperſede: as, in law, to over- rule 

a Taue is to reject it as incompetent. 

ö hirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings 

a Corniſh acre, and four Corniſh -acres a knight's 

fee. But this rule is over-ru/ed to a greater or leſſer 

quantity, according to the fruitfulneſs or barrenneſs 

© of" the foil. | - Carew, 
"To Overnvu'n, v. a. [over and run 


1. To baraſs by incurſtons; to ravage; to 


. , ove over in a hoſtile manner. 
© © Thoſe barbarous nations that oer ran the world, 
Polſeſſed thoſe Jominions, whereof they are now fo 
| called. | IS | N 
_ Like envious floods o'er. ran her lovely face, - 


eee Kite creature in Ihe world, Shuk/p., 


, 
1 


to their natural inclinations in a+| 


„A horſe is ſaid 


0 Over-RIPEN, vv. 4. [over and ripen, | 


= 


2. To overlook ; to paſs 


e, 


VE 
err, who count it glorions to ſubdue 
By conqueſt far and wide, to over-run _ 
e countries, and in field great battles win, 
_ Greatcities by aſſault. 
15 nine 
Their fainting foes to ſhameful flight compell'd, 
And with reſiſtleſs force er- run the field. Dryden. 
Guſtavus Adolphus could not enter 12 purt of 
empire having ver- run moſt 
fo brad . Addiſen. 
A commonwealth may be ver- run by a powerful 
neighbour, which may produte bad conſequences 
upon your trade and liberty, _ Swift. 
2. To outrun; to paſs behind. 


Pyrocles being come to ſixteen, over run his age 


in growth, ſtrength, and all thiags following it, that 

not Muſidorus could perform any action on horſe or 

foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength more 

nimbly, br become the delivery more gracefully, or 

employ all more virtuouſly. Sidney. 

We may out-run 

By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 

And loſe by over-running. Shakſpeare, 
Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and 9ver- 

ran Cuſhi. 
Galikeus noteth, that if an open trough, wherein 


water is, be driven faſter than the water can follow, 


the water gathereth upon an heap towards the 
hinder end, where the *motion began; which he 


ſuppoſeth, holding the motion of the earth to be tbe 


cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean; be- 

cauſe the earth over-runneth the water, Bacon. 
3. To overſpread; to cover all over, 

With an over-rwming flood he will make an 

utter end of the place. Nahum. 

This diſpoſition of the parts of the earth, ſhews 

us the foot ſteps of ſome kind of ruin which hap- 

; -pened in ſuch a way, that at the ſame time a gene- 


ral flood of waters would neceſſarily over-run the | 


whole earth. Burnet. 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, 
O'er-run with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. 
| Addiſon. 


4. To miſchief by great numbers; to peſter, | 


To flatter foolith men into a hope of life where 
there is none, is much the ſame with betraying 
people into an opinion, that-they are in « virtuous 
and happy ſtate, when they are ever-run with paſ- 
ſion, and drowned in their luſts. L' Eftrange. 

Were it not for the inceſſant labours of this in- 
' duſtrious animal, Egypt would be over- run with 
- crocodiles. 9 Addiſon. 
Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not 
want ſprings as were convenient for it; nor be over- 
run with them, and afford little or nothing elſe ; 
but a ſupply every where ſuitable to the neceſſities of 
each climate and region of the globe. YFoodward. 
5. To injure by treading down. 
6. Among printers, to be obliged to change 
the diſpoſition of the lines and words in 


correQing, by reaſon of the inſertions, 


To Ovenrrvu'N. wv. . 


more than full. 
Though 


To overflow; to be 
you have left me, 


Fet ſtill my foul oer. unt with fondneſs towards you. 


8 Smith, 

Cattle in incloſures' ſhall always have freſh paſ- 

ture, that now is all trampled and over-run. Spen/, 
"To Ovense's, v. a, [over and /ce.] 

1, To ſyperintend ; to overlook. * 

He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overſee. Spenſer. 

She without noiſe will oberſee 
His children and his family. Dryden. 
by unheeded; to 


omit. oy” * 2 Yi 
Il who reſolve to overſee - 
No lucky opportunity, —_ 
.Wilbgo to council to adviſe 
Which way t':encouniter, or ſurpriſe. - Hudibras, 
Oversz'en., part. [from over/ee,] Miſ- 
„„ 7 
ceived error is never utterly over- 


A common re 
throw n, till ſuch time as we go from ſigns unto eauſes, 


and ſhew ſome- manifeſt. root or fountain thereof 


common unto all, whereby it may clearly appear 


„ 


. © 


/ 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


e reſt. © 


2 Samuel. | 


— 


* 1 


be it hath come to paſs that ſo many have been 


een. coker, 
Such overſeers, as the overſeers of this buildin 
would be ſo overſeen as to make that which is nare 
rower, contain that which is larger. EFllyda . 
They rather obſerved what he had done and A 
fered for the king and for his country, withour 
farther enquiring what he had omitted to do, or 
been overſeen in doing. Clarenden, 
Oversr'ER. 2. J. [from over/ee,] 
1. One who overlooks ; a ſuperintendent, 
There are in the world certain voluntary everſeery 
of all books, whoſe cenſure would fall ſharp on us. 
Hooker, 
Jehiel and Azariah were everſcers unto Cononiah. 
; Chronicles, 
Ta entertain a gueſt, with what a care 
Wou'd he his houſhold ornaments prepare; 
Haraſs his ſervants, and as o'erſeer ſtand, 
To keep them working with a threat'ning wand. 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden, 
2. An officer who has the care of the paro- 
chial proviſion for the poor. 
* The church-wardens and, overſcers of the poor 
| might find it poſſible to diſcharge their duties, 
, whereas now in the greater out-patiſhes many of 
the poorer pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh 
for want of ſome heedful eye to overlook them. 
| - _ © Graunt, 
To OveRse'T, v. a. [over and ſet.] 
1. To turn bottom upward; to throw off 
the baſis ; to ſubvert. - 
The tempeſts met, 
be ſailors maſter'd, and the'ſhip or- ſet. Drydin. 
It is forced through the hiatus's at the bottom of 
the ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the ſea 
into horrible. perturbation, even when there is not 
the leaſt breath of wind; overſetting ſhips in the 
harbours, and ſinking them. Wooadwar1. 
Would the confederacy exert itfelf, as much to 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their defence, we 
might bear. them down. with the weight of our 
armies, and over. ſet the whole power of France, 
| Adiiſons 
2. To throw out of regularity, 
His action againſt Catiline ruined the conſul, 
when it ſaved the city; for it ſo ſwelled his ſoul, 
that ever afterwards it was apt to be over-/er with 
vanity. ' | Dryden. 
To Overse't, v. 1. Lo fall off the baſis; 
to turn upſide down, _ | 
Part of the weight will be under the axlestree, 
which will fo far counterpoiſe what is above it, that 
it will very much prevent the over: ſetting. Mdqzimer, 


To Oversiia've. V. As [over and ſhade. | 


To cover with any thing that cauſes 
darkneſs, WG. | 
Dark cloudy death oer. ſbades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us. Shakſpeare. 
No ,great and mighty ſubje& might eclipſe or 
over: hade the imperial power. acox. 
If a wood of leaves oe ade the tree, 
In vain the hind (hall. vex the threſhing floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore, Dryd. 
Should we mix our friendly talk, | 
O'eraſbaded in that fav'rite walk; - 
Both .pleas'd with all we thought we wanted. Prior, 
To OVERSHA DOW. v. a. over and pb. 
1, To throw a ſhadow over any thing. 


Weeds choak and ver. dodo the corn, and bear 
it down, or ſtarve and deprive it of nouriſhment, 


t | Bacon. 
455 ö x Death, 
Let the damps of thy dull breath K 
Over-ſhadow even the ſhade, | 
And make darkneſs ſelf afraid, Craſhaw. 


' - Darkneſs muſt over-fbadoww all his bounds, 
Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days. Milron- 
2. To ſhelter; to protect; to cover with 
ſuperiour influence. | 
My over-/hkdowwing ſpirit and might, with thee 
I ſend-along : ride forth, and bid the deep 
; Milton. 


Wichia appointed bounds, 
-Tte holy ghoſt, and the power of the þigheſt 


- Og her ſhould come 
0's -ſhadow her, Milton. 
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gy Ovensno'or, b. 1. [over and oor, ] | 


ofly beyond the mark. i 
CNET it 2 or over- ſbooti by the diſpro or- 
tons of diſtance or application. Collier. 
T, OverSHO'OT, v. 4. 
1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. og” 
Every inordinate appetite N own ſatis- 
i -Hooring the mark it aims at. 
a e the mar ic aig 36. 
To paſs ſwiftly over. 3 
8 . on fortune's hill,” new alps he ſpies, 
O'erſboots the valley (tony, f es * 
| epths bet ad travels with his eyes. 
Forgets the depths between, a * 
, To venture too far; ta aſſert too much: 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether they 
have in this point or not overſbot themſelves; 
which is quickly done, even when our meaning is 
motk ſincere. Hooker. 

In findiog fault with the laws, I doubt me, you 
hall much over- pot yourſelf, and make me the 
more diſlike your other diſlikes of that government, 

45:4 | Spenſer on Ireland. 

For any thing that 1 can learn of them, you 

have over-/hot yourſelf in reckoning. 
OVERSICRT. 2. /. [from over and ght. 
1. Superintendence. 


| 
They. gave the money, being told unto them, 


had the owerfgbt of the houſe, 2 Kings. 
— the — of God, taking the oveg b:! 
thereof, not by conſtraint, but willingly. 1 Peter. 
2. Miſtake; errour. | 35 
Amongſt ſo many huge volumes, as the infinite 
ains of St. Auguſtine have brought forth, what one 
— gotten greater love, comme ndation, and honour, 
than the book wherein he carefully owns his over- 
ſights and ſincerely condemneth them? Hooker. 
; They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
of their adverſaries over igt. Kettlewell, 
Not ſo his ſon, he mark's this ver igt, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. Pepe. 
To Overs1'z8., v. a. [over and fixe. 


1. To ſurpaſs in bulk, 
Thoſe bred in a mountainous country, oer He 
thoſe that dwell on low levels, ; Sandys. 
2. [over and e, a compoſt with which 
maſons cover walls.] To plaſter over. 
He, thus ober- xed with coagulate gore, i 
Old grandfire Priam ſeeks. Shakſpeere, 
ToOversK1'P. v. a. [over and . 
1. To paſs by leaping. _ | 
Preſume not, ye that are ſheep, to make your- 


a 


ſelves guides of them that ſhould guide you; neither 


ſeek ye to over-/kip the fold, which they about you 
have Vitched. * Fn Hooker. 
2, To paſs ofer. 
Mark if to get them ſhe cer ip the reſt, 
Mark if ſhe read them twice, or kiſs the name, 


Donne. 
3. To eee. 
When that hour oer At me in the day, | 
Wherein 1 figh not, Julia, for thy ſake ; 

The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance - 
Torment me. Sballſpeare. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers more i! thꝰ mind ; 

But then the mind much ſuff rance does 9'erftip, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip, 


- Shakſpeare. 

To OvznsLte'eP, v. 4. [over and eb. 
I 0o ſleep too lon ; 

To OvensL1'y, v. a, [over and ſip.) To 

paſs. undone, unnoticed, or unuſed; to 


le, 

| "he careleſſneſs of the juſtices in impoſing this 
rate, or the negligence of the conſtables in collect- 

| ing it, or the backwardgeſs of the inhabitants in 
paying the ſame, over-/ipped the time. Car 
He that hath over-/ip: ſuch opportunities, is to. 
bewail aud retrieve them betimes, 
It were injurious to-over:fip a noble act in the 
duke during this employment, which I muſt cele- 
drate above all his expences, 


To cover with 


. 


Whitgift. 


Carew. | 


Hammond. | 


* | Wilton. | 


To Oveneno'w. 2 @, [over and ſnow. | | . 
3 | 


OVE 


| Ere age unſtrung my, nerves, or time oer. nord 
my head. | Dryden's Aneid. 
Ovexs0'LD, port, [over and /ell,] Sold at 
too high a price, 
| Life with eaſe I can diſclaim, 
And think it cer. ſold to purchaſe fame, Dryden. 
OveRs0'oN, adv, [over and on.] Too 
* ſoon, | 
The lad may prove well enough, if he over-ſo07 


think not too well of himſelf, and will bear away 
that he heareth of his elders. Sidney. 


Ov. ERSPE'NT, part, [over and ſpend, ] 4 
Wearied ; haraſſed ; foreſpent. The verb 
overſpend is not uſed, 

Theſtylis, wild thyme, and garlick beats, 
For harveſt-hinds, oerſpent with toil and heats. 
Dryder. 
To OveRSPRE'AD. v. g. [over and ſpread, ] 


To cover over; to fill; to ſcatter over. 
Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, 
Gothes, or ſome other which did overſpread all 
chriſtendom, it is impoſſible to affirm. Spenſer. 
Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth 
overſpread. . Genefis, 
Darkneſs Europe's face did overſpread, 
From lazy cells, where ſuperſtition bred. Denham. 
Not a deluge that only over-run ſome particular 
region; but that over/pread the face of the whole 
earth from pole to pole, and from caſt to weſt, 
| Burnet, 
To OvERSTA'ND. v. a. [over and fand. 
| To ftand too much upon conditions. 
Her's they ſhall be, fince you refuſe the price ; 
What madman would oer tand his market twice? 
| | Dryden, 
To OVyERSTAAI, v. 4. [over and ſtare.) 
To ſtare wildly, 


Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed ; either a ſlovenly 

buſkin, or an over/aring frounced head. Aſcham. 

To OversTo'Ck, v. a. [over and fock,] 
\ To fill too full; to crowd, 

Had the world been eternal, it muſt long ere this 
have been over, ſtocted, and become too narrow for 
the mhabitants, Wilkins, 

If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we 
ſhould have been over/tocked with medals of this 
nature. Addiſon . 

Some biſhop, not overflocked with relations, or 
attached to favourites, beſtows ſome inconſiderable 
benefice. Swift. 

Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it 
may be worth enquiring what we ſhall do with our 
wool, in caſe Barnſtaple ſhould be ever overflecked. 

| | | Swift. 


a 


Jo ſtore with too much. 


Fiſhes are more numerous than beaſts or birds, as 
appears by their numerous ſpawn; and if all theſe 
ſhould come to maturity, even the ocean itſelf would 
have been long ſince overfored with fiſh, . Hale. 


To make too violent efforts, 
Craſſus loſt himſelf, his equipage, and his army, 

by overſtraining for the Parth 
He wiſhed all painters would imprint this leſſon 


and earneſtneſs of finiſhing their pieces, 55 oſten 
did them more harm than good. Dryden. 


To OVERST RAIN. v. a. To ſtreteh too far, 
Confeſſors were apt to overfrain their privileges, 


: them. , | Vl. 
To Overswa'y, v. a. over and ſtuay. I To | 
overrule ; to bear down. | 
When they are the major part of a general aſſem- 
bly, then their voices being more in number, mutt } 
everſway the ir judgments who are fewer, Hooker. 
Great command 9'ex/wvays our order. Shakſpeave, 
Some great and powertul nations over-ſwway the 
A 5 
To OvensWr'LL, v. 4. 
To riſe above. | 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o0'exfeee/? the cup; 


'Thefe-I wielded while my bloom was warm, | | 


To OversTo's, VU, a. [over and fare, Þ |. 


To OveR8TRaA'lN, v. u. 8 rain.] 


ian gold. Collier. 


deeply in their memory, that with overffraining 


in which St, Cyprian made a notable ſtand againſt 


5 


eylin. 


| Heyl 
Cover and, favell, ] : BT 


GVP 


When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 
Doth over/we/l, he breaks with hideous * 


O“vxRTr. adj, [ouvert, Fr] Open; pub- 
lick; apparent. Ons 
To vouch this, is no proof, 


Without more certain and more over? teſt, 2 
Than theſe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shak/. 


$ 


„ 


Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe; but 


there be ſecret and hidden virtues that bring forth 
fortune; certain deliveries of a man's ſelf, Bacon. 
My repulſe at Hull, was the firſt overt eſſay to 
be made how patieatly I could bear the loſs of my 
kingdoms. King Charles. 
The deſign of their deſtruction may have been 
projected in the dark; but when all was ripe, their 
enemies proceeded to ſo many overt acts in the face 
of the nation, that it was obvious to the meaneſt. 
Swift, 
Whereas human laws can reach no farther than 
to reſtrain the over! action, religion extends to the 
ſecret motions of the ſoul, 38 


| To OVERTA KE., v. a. [over and take. | 
1. To catch any thing by purſuit z to come 


up to ſomething going before. 
e durſt not continue longer ſo near her confines, 


If I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o'ertaten; and yet ſhe writes 
| Purſuit would be but vain. Shakſpeareg 
I ſhall fee | | 
The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. . 


My foul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will out-ſtrip hers, as bullets flown'before 
A later bullet may d'ertake, the powder wy 
To thy wiſh ſpeedy pace, 8 
o thy wiſhes move a ſpee | Fr 
Or death will ſoon obere thee in the chace, 


How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance ſhould; 
overtake him, before he has made his peace with 
God ? 4 * a Rogers. 

2. To take by ſurpriſe. 


neſs. Galatians, 
If it fall out, that through infirmity we be over 
taken by any temptation, we muſt labour to rife 


ſpeedy repentauce. Perkins, . 
To OvxRTA'SK. v. a. [over and taſt,) To 

burden with too heavy duties or injurice 
tions, | 


That office is performed by the rts with diffi 
ceulty, becayſe they were 8 


tax too heavily. 


_ threw; 
throw, | | 
1. To turn upſide down, 


Pittacus was a wiſe: and valiant bn but his 
wife overthrew the table lien he had invited his 


Fi 


friends. Taylor. 
2. To throw down. We 1955 
| The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd. 
| Drove them beſore him. Milton. 


3. To ruin; to demoliſh, 


His fatal hand my royal father flew, a 
4. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh, - 
 _  Ourendeavour is not ſo much to over them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them reaſonable 
_— 3 W Wi en 
o Sujah next, your i rew 
Him they ſurpris a and ea e F 


to bring to nothin | 


I cannot drink too much vf Brutus love. 


* 


20 2 * 


x 


If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
ſpiritual reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meek. 


Harvey, 
To OVERTA'S. w. a. [over and tax.] To. 


To OVERTHRO'W. wv. a, pret. over- 
part, ever/brown ; [over and. 


leſt her plagues might ſuddenly overtake us before 
we did ceaſe to be partakers with her fins. Hooker, 


Shakſpeare, 
The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will ebe, 
I will divide the ſpoil. Zxodus. 


again, and turn from one fin to God by new and 


When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, © 


5. To deſtroy ; to ſubvert ; to miſchief; 


She found means to . accuſed to the king, ; 


et — — - 


8 
— £ — — —— — 
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OVE 


Niere“ Gloſter 
O'er-chargiag your free purſes with large fine, 
_ That ſeeks to overthrow religion, = Shakſpeare. 
Thou walkeſt in peril of thy overthrowing, 
| | Eeclefraftes. 


God overthroweth the wicked for 


neſs. 
Q Olofs'of one in heav'n, to judge of wiſe 
As Since Satan fell, whom folly over/brew. Milton. 
_ ®OvenTaRo'w. x. /. {from the verb.) 
1. Ihe ftate of being turned upſide down. 
2. Ruin; deſtroction. TH 
Of thoſe. chriſtian oratories, the over:/Þrow and 
ruin is defired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, 
| but by a ſpecial refined ſect of chriftian believers, 
{9 |  Fhooker. 
They return again into Florida, to the murther 
and overthrow of their own countrymen. Abbot, 
= I ſerve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrow. 


3. Defeat ; diſcomſiture. 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, |, 
Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield; 
Both theſe conſpir'd poor reaſon's overthrow z | 
Falfe in myſelf, thus hw ec I loſt the held. Sidney. 
| Quiet ſoul, depart; 
For I have ſeen our enemies «vertbrow. Shakſpeare. 
Frofh theſe divers Scots feared more harm by 
victory than they found among their enemies by 
their overthrow, _ Hayward. 
Poor Hannibal is mavul'd, 
The theme is gin, and ſtrait the council's call'd, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go, 


To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow ? Dryden. 


4. Degradation. | | | 
His over/brow,heap'd happineſs upon him: 


4 


For then, and not till theo, he felt himſelf, | 


And found the bleſſedneſs of being lille. Shatfp. 
OvzrrTHRO'WER. 2. J [from overtbroaw, | 
He who overthrows. | 
OVERTHWA'RT, ad. over and thwart.) 
1. Oppoſite; being over againſt. | 
We whiſper, for: ſear our overth wart neighbours 
Should hear us, and betray us to the Gr 


2. Croſſing any thing eee 
3. Perverſe; adverſe ; contradictious; croſs. 
Two or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs and op- 
poſe any propoſition; and that vert et humpur 
was diſcovered to rule in the breaſts of many. 
8 | | ö Clarendon. 
OverTHwa'kT. prep. Acroſs ; as, he laid 
A plank overthwart the brack,” This is the 
original uſe. | 


— 


OvzrTawa'nTLY, -adv. [from over- 
thwart. | | 0s | 
1. Acroſs ; tranſverſely. | 
The brawn of the thigh ſhall ar, by drawing 


ſmall hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, ſhadowed | 


again overthwartly. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely. | 
OvVeRTHWA'RTNESS.. 2. %. 
1. Poſture acroſs. | | 
2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. | 
O'verTLyY. adv. (from wert.] Openly. 
Ovzx«To'ox. 
_- overtake, © . 
Te OvenTo'e. v. a; [over and ep! 
1. Tani there ; * raiſe the head above. 
Pile your duſt upon the quic | I 
T | . or d. iter | 
Ol blue Olympus. g Sbalſpeare. 
In the dance the graceful goddeſs leadde 
of * of nymphs, and overiops their heads. 


2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. - 
„ZB;; % yet |» nfl 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th*effeRts 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of e 
Oeertopping woman's power. Sbalſpeare. 
As far as the foulo'errope the body, fo far its pains, 
or rather mouruſul ſenſations, | thoſe of the 


* 


their wicked- 
Proverbs. | 


4 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1 


7 


[ 


y 


| 


| 
] 
2 « 


{ 


The pret. and part, paſſ. of | 
| f 0 


TS... - 

3. To obſcure ; to make of leſs importance 
by ſuperiour excellence. 5 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 

Europe, he ſhould now grow leſs, and be over- 


topped by ſo great a conjunction. Bacon, 
| : ne whom you love, 5 

Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, 

Rather than thus be over-topt, * | 

Wou's you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? Swift. 
To OverTRI'P. v. a, [over and trip.) To 


z to walk hightly over. 
In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe ſearfully oertrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay'd away. |  S$hakſpeare, 
O'verTuRE. . /. | owvertare, French. ] 
1. Opening ; diſcloſure ; diſcovery. 
I wi . 
You had only in your filent judgment try'd it, 
Without more overture. _ Shakſpeare. 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to conſider- 
ation, He's . 
Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and 
made an overture unto him for obtaining of the 
ſovereign lordſhip thereof. Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair overtures, made by men well eſteemed 
for honeſt dealing, could not take place. Haywary, 
We with open breaft | 
Stand ready to receive them; if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverſe. Milton, 
Withſtand the overtures of ill, and be intent and 
ſerious in good. Fell. 
The earl of 
promoted all overtures towards accommodation with 
great importunity. | Clarendon. 
If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed by 
force or gained by fraud, human nature perſuades us 
to hearken to the inviting overture. Rogers. 
Suppoſe five huudred men propoſing, debavng, 
and voting according to their own little or much 
reaſon, abundance of indigeſted and abortive, many) 


trip over 


— 


To OVERTU'RY. v. a, [over and furn.] 
1. To throw down; to topple down; to 

ſubvert; to ruin. i 
He is wiſe in heart and mighty in ftrength—. 
which removeth the mountains, and over/urneth 
them in his anger, Nö. 


nature. Burnet. 


an one as overiurns his whole hypotheſis, and ren- 
ders it uſcleſs, and as unintelligible as any of thoſe 
he has laid aſide. . Locte. 
But he comes round about again, and overturn: 
every ſtone that he had Jaid. Eeftey. 
| If we will not encourage publick works of beneti- 


what we help to build; there is no room left for 


charity. F Alt terbury. 
A monumentof deathleſs fame, . | 
A woman's hand &erturns. Rowe. 


2. To overpower ; to conquer. $ 
Pain exceſſive overturns all patience. Milton. 
OVvERTU'RNER. u. / 
verter. 5 


1 have brought before you # robber of the publick 


_ - treaſure, an overturner of law and juſtice, and the 
Swift. | 
To OveRva'LUE. v. 4. [over and value.] 


deſtructiun of the Sicilian province. 


Jo rate at too high a price. | 
We have juſt cauſe to fiand in ſome fear, . leſt by 
__ overvaluing their ſermons they make the price 
fall 


eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, to 


1 
. 


ker 
ment of human weakneſs. 9 
To Overve1l'L. v. 4. [over and veil.] lo 
Cover. 


Harvey. 


Toe day begins to break, and night is fled ; 
_ Whoſe piichy mantle. «wervei”d the earth. 
| 5 „  Shabſpeore. 
To Ovgavo'rts, v. a. [over and ans] To 
conquer hy plurality of votes, 
9 * Ft] 


Pembroke, who abhorred the war, 


pernicious vnd fooliſn overtures would ariſe. Swift. | 


Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes | 
ſwallow up towns, and make a general confuſion in 


This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas in 
God; which is an anfwer to this objection, but ſuch 


cence, till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overizrn | 


[from overiurn.] Sub- 


To overvalue human owe! entre book u- | 


OVE 
The lords and commons. might be copten 
overvoted by the major part of both 2 = 
they had uſed each their own freedom. X. Chayj,,. 
o Ovexwa'tch. v. 2. [over and Watch, 
To ſubdue with long want of reſt, | 
Morpheus is diſpaich'd ; 
Which done, the lazy monarch overwa'ch'g, 


Down from his propping elbow drops his head 
D.ffolv'd in fteep, and ſhsinks within his bed. E 


j * Dryden. 
 Overwa'rcntD, adj. Tired with toy 
much watching, 

While the dog hunf&d in the river, he had with. 
drawn himſelf to pacify with ſleep his over-2varcheq 
eyes. | 2 Sidney. 
 Overwea'k. adj. [over and weak.) Too 

weak ; too feeble. | 

Paternal perſuaſions, after mankind began to for. 
get the original giver of life, became in all overweak 
do reliit the firſt inclination of evil; or after, hen 

it became habitual, to conſtrain it. Raleigh, 
To Overwea'ey. v. a, [over and weary,] 

To ſudue with fatigue. 

Might not Palinurus fall afleep and in'o the ſea, 
having been over-wearied with watching? Dryden. 
To OveRwWea'THER. v. a. [over and wea- 


| ther] To batter by violence of weather, 
How like a younker or a prodigal, 

The (karfed bark puts from her nauve bay, 

Hugg d and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 

How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, - 

With ever-wweather'd ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind. 

* £9; Shakſpeart,. 
To Overwe'zn. v. 2. over and WEE, | 
1. To think too highly; to think with arro- 
gance. | 5 ; 
To reach beyond the truth of any thing 
in thought; eſpecially in the opinion of 
a man's ſelf. Hanmer, 

Oft have I feen a hot o%erweening cur, 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. 
Shakſpeare.. 
My maſter hath ſent for me, to whoſe feeling 
forrows I might be ſome aiiay, or 1 &erween to 
think ſo. Sbalſpeare. 
Lash hence theſe everweening rags of France, 
Thefe familh*d beggars, weary of their lives. 
; ' Ih ;kſpeare,, 
Ny eye's too quick, my heart o*erwweens too much, 
Uolefs my hand andftrength could equal them. 
a Sbalſpeare. 
Take heed of overweening, and compare 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train; 
Study the beſt and higheſt things that are, 
But of thyſelf an humble thought retain, Daviess 
| They that vverween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 


- 


N 
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No anger tind in thee. Milton. 
Satan might have learnt 
Leſs overweering, fince he fail'd in Job, 
Whoſe conſtant perſeverance overcame 
Whare'er his cruet malice could invent. Milton. 


No man is ſo bold, rafh, and everweering ot his 

own works, as an ill painter and @ bad poet. 
| | | "Y Dryden. 
 Fathufiaſm, though founded neither on reaſon 
nor revelation, but rifing ſrom the conceits of a 
warmed or owerweening brain, works more power- 
fully on the perſuatios and actions of men, than 
either or both together. ITY le. 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the over- 
weening of ſeli- flattery, are frequently guilty of it: 
and, in many caſes, one with amazement hears the 
arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obitinacy, of a 
worthy man who yields not to the evidence 1 
| 580 e. 


JT 


a 


No eaters overweening pri 

| And ſcandalever gaping wide Swifts 
Overwee'NINGLY. ' adv, [from over- 

| _aveer,| With too much arrogance ; with 


too high an opinion. 
| [ over and weigh. | 


Je OvERWElr'GH. wv. 6. 
To preponderate. 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure many 


| times very great applauſe, but being laid in be 


O VE 


bafance with that which the habit of ſound experl- 


ence delivereth, they are overweighed, 
e th* auſtereneſs of my life, 
Win ſo your accuſation over weigh, | . 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report. Shak/þ. 


Overwer'c#T. 2. J. [over and avright, ] 
reponderance. _ 
rom into water is but an overweight of the 
bodyy in reſpect of the water. Bacon. 
To OverwHE'LM, v. 4. [over and whelm,] 
3, To cruſh underneath ſomething violent 
and weighty. P | 
What age is this, where honeſt men, 
Plac'd at the * 
ſea of ſome foul mouth or gen, 
* I „Shall overwhelm # x Ben Fonſox. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 
With the hell- hated lie oer lm thy heart. 
Shakſpeare. 


How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame ot being 


laughed at by fools, when compared with that ever- 
laſting ſhame and aſtoniſhment which ſhall over- 
<whelm the ſinner, when he fhall appear before the 


tribunal of Chriſt? Rogers, | 
Blind they rejoice, though now even now they 


all ; 


Death haſtes amain; one hour o'erwbelms — all. 


2. To overlook gloomily. 
Let the brow &erwhelmn it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
' O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, Shakſp. 
An apothecarylate I noted, 
In tatter'd weeds with overwhelming brows, | 
Culling of fimples.  . Shakſpeare. 
OvEeRwHE'LMINGLY. adv. [from over- 


| won, In ſuch a manner as to over. 
whelm. Inelegant, and not in uſe, 

Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in 
any known ſin, nor impertinently betray their ſouls 
to ruin for that which they call light and trivial; 

which is ſo indeed in reſpe& of the acqueſt, but 
overwhelmingly pondetous in regard of the pernici- 
ous cooſequents. ate 77 Piety. 
Overw1'sE. adj. [over and wiſe, ] Wiſe to 
affe ctation. 5 
Make not thyſelf overwiſe. Ecclefiafticus. 
OvxRWO“RN. part. | over and awarn. | 
1. Worn out; ſubdued by toll, 
With watching overworn, with cares oppreſt, 
Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt. 
2, Spoiled by time. r 
The jealous o erw ora widow and herſelf, 
Ate mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakſpeare. 
Ovezxwrov'car. part. [over and æurong ht. 
1. Laboured too much. N 
Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. A work may be overwrought, 
as well as underwrought: too much labour often 
_ takes the ſpirit, bv adding to the. poliſhing ; ſo that 


there remains nothing but a dull correctneſe, a piece 


without any couſiderable faults, but with few beau- 


2. Worked all over. a ; 
Of Gothick ſtructure was the northern fide, 


 Oerwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. | 


; | | | Pope. 

3 It batin 8bethevre a ſenſe which I-know! 

not well how to reconcile to the origi- 

nal meaning of the word, and therefore 

. conclude it miſprinted for overraught; 

that is, @verreached or cheaten. 
12 By ſome device or other, | 

The villain is &'erwrozght of all my money: 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage.' ' 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Ovenyza'seD, adj. [ over and year. Too 5 


„ | 
Among them dwelt 64 
whoſe fruit was ripe, not 


© A maid, 


Orznzza'cous, adj, [over and alu. j 
1 „ „ %% ĩ ꝙ ¼— Ppt he 


It is not of ſuch Licht neceſſity to 
Ame 


| etermine. 
one way or the other, as 


jr for or 


— —— ——x 


oorer, I 


LO 


1-4 


OUN 


| ' againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been for- 
Locke. 


ward to make the world believe, _ _ : 
Ove HT, 1. J [aphir, that is, @ whit, Sax. 
This word 1s therefore more properly 
written azght, See Aucnr.] Any thing; 
not nothing. | 
For og that I can underſtand, there is no part 
but the bare Engliſh pale, iu which the Iriſh have 
not the greateſt footing. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He aſked him if he ſaw ought. Mark, 
To do ought good never will be our taſk; 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight. Miltox. 
Univerſal Lord ! be bounteous ſtill 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd cg of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 
OvucnT. verb imperfet; in the ſecond 
ſon enge. This word the etymo- 
ogiſts make the preterit of owe, but it 
has often a preſent fignification, ] 
1. [preterit of owe,] Owed ; was bound to 
pay; have been indebted, _ 
| Apprehending the occafion, I will add a continu- 
| ance to that happy motion, and beſides give you ſome 
tribute of the love and duty I long have 1 of you. 
Selman. 


This blood which men by treaſon fought, 


7 


2, To be obliged by duty, 
Know how thou og to behave. Timothy, 
Speak boldly as I ought to ſpeak. Epheſians, 
She acts juſt as ſhe evg+t, | 

But never, never reach'd one gen*rous —_—_ 
Op. 
Judges ozght to remember, that their office * 
interpret the law, and not to make or give law. 
5 c Bacon. 
We ought to profeſs our dependance upon him, 
and our obligations to him ſor the good things we 
enjoy. We orght to publiſh to the world our ſenſe 
of his goodneſs with the voice of praiſe, and tell of 
all his wondrous works, We on bt to comfort his 


his poor diſtreſſed members in their manifold neceſſi- 
ties, for he that giveth alms, ſacrificeth praiſe. 


| | Nel ſon. 
3. To be fit ; to be neceſſary. | 
| 'Fhele ihings engt not ſo to be. James. 
I ff grammar gbr to be taught, it muſt be to one 
that can ſpeak the language already. Locke. 


4. Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe not 
eaſily explained, To be fit, or neceſſary 
that he ſhould. | 

Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered? _ Luke, 

WA Ought 1s both of the preſent and paſt 

_ tenſes, and of all perſons except the 

ſecond ſingular, - by 


O'virorM. adj. [onm and;forma, Latin.] 
. Having the ſhape of an egg. 
This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world 
was oviferm, hath been the ſenſe and language of all 
antiquity, *. .. „ urnet, 
Ovi Akovs. asf vum and pario, Latin. ] 
Bringing forth eggs; not viviparous. 
That fiſhes and birds ſhould be oviparousy is a 
plain fign of providence. Move. 
Birds and oviparoxs creatures have eggs enough 
at firſt conceived 1a them to ſerve them for 
laying 


name of weight of different value in dif- 
ferent denominations of weight. In troy 
weight, an anner is twenty penny weights; 
4 peopyweight twenty-four grains. 

ET Woo he blood be hath loſt," 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath: 
By many an once, he dropt it for bis * . 
HY dry weigheth one ounce twenty-ſix Srains; 

the ſame; 
* fix drams and three quarters. Bacon. 
| OUNCE. . . [once, French; onza, Spaniſh.] 
| Anz ape, 


4 


That followed, fir, which to myſelf 1 ought, Dryd. | 


ſervants and children in their afflictions, and relieve | 


ears | 
" 


Qunce, 2. J 3 Fr. uncia, Latin.] | 


In the main batile. 


— 


nge being wet, weigheth fourteen ounces | 


GUS 
| The ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 


Riſing, the crumbled earth aboye them threw 
In hillocks. Milton. 


Ovens, 2. /. Lauf, Teutonick.] A fairy ; 
a goblin. 
Nan Page and my little fon, we'll dreſs 
Like urchins, cee, and fairies, green and white, 
Shakſpeare, 
Ov'raen, adj. [from ouphe.] Elfiſh. 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
Ye moon-ſhine revellers and ſhades of night, 


You ovphen heirs of fixed deſtiny, 
Attend your office. Shakſpeare, 
Ov. pron. pf, [une, Sax. 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 
| be You hall 
Lead cur firſt battle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains. Shakſpeare. 
Our wit is given almighty God to know, | 
Our will is given to love him being known z 
But God could not be known to us below, 
But by his works which through the ſenſe are ſhown. 
So in our little world this ſoul of ours 
Being only one, and to age body ty'd, 
Doth uſe on divers objects divers powe 
And ſo are her effects diverſify'd. avies. 
Our ſoul is the very ſame being it was yeſterday, 
laſt year, twenty years ago. - Beattie, 


2. When the fubſtantive goes before, it is 
written court. 1 . 
Edmund, whoſe virtue in this inſtance, 
So much commands itſelf, you ſhall be owrs. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
Thou that haſt faſhion'd twice this foul of ours, 
So that ſhe is by double title thine. Davies, 


Be ourt, who-t'er thou art, 

Forget the Greeks. Denham. 
Taxallan, ſhook by Montezuma's powers, 

Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ors. Dryden. 
The ſame thing was done by them in ſuing in theic 

Courts, which is now done by us in ſuing in ours. | 

4 kt f Ketile worth. 

Reading furniſhes the mind only with materials of 

knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read ovrs : 

it is not enough to cram ourſelves with a great load 

| of collections; unleſs we chew them over again, 

they will not give us ſtrength. - Locke. 
Their organs are better diſpofed than art, for 


of my/elf.] | 
1. We; not others: it is added to ave by 
way of emphaſis or oppoſition. 


N 

great deal farther than we uſually do, would we fi 

out but ſome fit denominations to ſignify them by. 

; | ; X Locke. 

2. Us; not others; in the oblique caſes. 
Safe in ourſelvet, while on our/etves we ſtand, 

The ſea is ours, and that defends the land. Dry den. 


who knows our fins much better than ourſelves do, 
but it is to humble ozr/elves, and therefore we muſt 
not think to have confeſſed aright till that be done. 


Ovnse'Ly is uſed in the regal ſtyle, 
F To make ſociety | 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep a ; 
Till ſupper-time alone. 8 Sballſpeare. 
will follow ß | 


e ourſel | 
ene. 
Not ſo much as a treaty can de obtained, unleſs 
we would denude ouſelf of all force to deſend us. 


; Ousx, . J. Tanners bark; rather c. 


| The merry lark her matins bogs aloft, 
cant pla 


The thruſh replies, the mavis de ; 
The cſel ſhrillo, the ruddock warbles ſoſt . 

| Sogoodly all agree, with ſweet conſent, ; 
Io this day's. merriment. 


: 
4 


I The ouſel cock fo black of hue, - _ 
* 


» 
, 


i 


ON 
Tx 
: [4 4 
” 


» 


With orange tawney 


receiving grateful imprefſions from ſenſible objects. 
| Al [ erbury. 
Ouxs LV ESs. reciprocal prououn. [the plural 


- Spenſer, 


* 


Qur confeſſion is not intended to. jiuſtruct God, 


Duly of Man, 


5 e ee 
 Ov'seL. 1. J. [ople, Sax.] A blackbied. . 


8 


We ourſelves might oy number in 22 | 
l | 


* 


* 


* 


- — — 
22257 „„ „„ — 
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_ OUT 
Thruſhes and oſelt, or blackbirds, were com- 
monly ſold for three pence a- piece. Hakewill. 
To Ovsr. v. a. [ ofter, iter, Fr.] 
1. To vacate ; to take away. 


formerly, and thereby wager of law oed, which 
diſcouraged many ſvits. 4 Hale. 
2. To deprive; to eject. 


upon account of the oaths, yet this made no ſchiſm. 

No not even when they were actually deprived and 

oufted by act of parliament. — ſiy. 
Our. adv. [ ur, Saxon; 2m, Dutch, ] 
1. Not within. 

Phe gown with ſtiff embroid'ry ſhining, 
Looks:charming with a ſlighter lining ; 
The aut, if Indian figures ſtain, 

The inſide muſt be rich and plain. 
2. It is generally oppoſed to ix. 
That blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's 


| Prior. 


eyes becauſe his own are o, let him be judge how 


= deep I am in love, Shakſpeare. 


3. In a ſtate of diſcloſure. 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting; 
whereas leaves are out and perfect ina month. 
7 Bacon, 
4. Not in confinement or concealment, 
þ Nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will, when theſe are gone 
Ihe woman will be ot.  Shakſpeare, 
5. From the place or houſe. 
Out with the dog, ſays one; what cur is that? 
ſays another: whip him ont, ſays the third. Shak/. 
6. From the inner part. BYE 
This is the place where the prieſt ſhall boil the 
treſpaſs offering ; that they bear it not out into the 
utter court, to ſanctify the people. Exekiel. 


7. Not at home: as, when you called I was 


N out. 
8. In a ſtate of extinction. ; 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
1 To let him live ; where he arrives he moves 

= All hearts. | Shakſpeare, 
1 This candle burns not clear; tis I muſt ſnuff it, 
Then aut it goes. | Shakſpeare. 

Bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 

Think'ft thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation? CShakſpeare. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Proverbs. 


9. In a tate of being exhauſted. 
9 bear up and board them, Shakſpeare. 


when they are out, if you happen to miſcarry in any 


diſn, lay the fault upon want of coals. Swift. 
20, Not in employment; not in office. 
So we ll live and hear poor rogues 


Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's ot. 
WHT, 7 7 Shakſpeare, 
31, Not in any ſport or party. | 
The knave will tick by thee? he will not oz : he 


is true bred. | Shakſpeare, 
| Lain not fo as I ſhould be; 
But T'Il neter . Shakſpeare, 
* I never was cut at a mad frolick, though this is | 
3 the maddeſt I ever undertook. - Dryden. 
3 12. To the end. | f 


Hear me owt ; 


He reap'd ao fruit of conqueſt, but theſe bleſſings. 
Vou have ſtill your happineſs in doubt, 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it ?; 


14. Not in the hands of the owner. 


- the land that is af at rack rent, it is plain it does 
equally affect all the other land in England too. 


— 


When the butt is ont we will drink water, not a 


e coals are propereſt for drefling meat; and | 


Ic che layibg of taxes upon commodities does affect | 


. * 
% Thoſe lands were out upon faſes' of four wy 
after the (xpiration of which tennis were obliged to | 


| 


Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare ä 


Though the N biſhops and clergy went out 


Or elle *tis paſt, and you have dream d it out. Dryd. 


Tu father knows it all, Addiſon, 
13. Loudly; without reſtraint. | 
3 At all 1 laugh, he laughs no doubt; | 
The only difference is, I dare laugh our, Pope. | 


— done 


: 
1 
1 


j 


OUT: 
15. In an errour, Z 
As he that hath been often told his fault, 
And ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent 5 
As a muſician chat will always play, ö 
And yet is always out at the ſame note. Roſcommon, 
You are mightily ot to take this for a Men of 
eſteem, which is no other than a note of infamy. 
| L'Eftrange. 
This I have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, I think, 
are much ot in this point. © Rettlewell. 
According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning 
with caſting up accounts, whoever finds a miſtake in 
the ſum total, muſt allo / himſelf ont, though after 
repeated trials he may not ſee in which article he 


a 


has miſreckoned. Swift. 
16. At a loſs; in a puzzle. | 
Like a dull actor now, 
F have forgot my part, and I am ont, 155 
Even to full diſgrace. Sha l ſpeare. 


This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as the like hath 
ſeldom been known; and could. make his own part, 
if at any time he chanced to be cut. Bacon. 


4. 


4 


17. With torn clothes. The parts being 


cout, that is, not covered. 
; _ © Evidences ſwore ; 
Who hither coming out at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. Diryaen. 
18. Away, ſo as to conſume. 

Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their cloathing or 
diet, becauſe they dreſs and comb out all their oppor- 
tunities of morning devotion, and ſleep out the care 
for their ſouls, | Taylor. 

19. A : as, out of pocket, noting 
loſs. SN 4 

Upon the great bible, he was ov? fifty pounds, 

and reimburſt himſelf only by felling two copies. 


| . C4. 
20. It is uſed emphatically before alas. 
Out, alas! no ſeal find, | 
Is troubled like a lover's mind, Suckling. 


21, It is added emphatically to verbs of | 
diſcovery, *® 2 
If ye will not do ſo, be ſure your fin will find you 
out. Numbers, 
Our. interjed. | | 2-2 
1. An expreſſion of abhorrence or expulſion. 
Out on thee, rude man! thou doft ſhame thy. 


mother, ' Shakſpeare. 
Out varlet from my ſight. Shakfpeare, 
Out, you mad-headed ape! a weazle hath not 

ſuch a deal of ſpleen. Shakſpeare, - 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag! 

Out, out, out. Shatſpeare, 


Out, out, hyena 


To break all faith. 
2. It has ſometimes upon after it. 


z- theſe are thy wonted arts, # 


Out upon it, I have lov'd 
Three whole days together ; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather, | 


Our of. prep. [Of ſeems to be the prepo- 
fition, and out only to modify the ſenſe 
„ 3 F oft 

1. From; noting produce. 

So many Neroes and Caligulas, 
Out of theſe crooked ſhoreg muſ daily 


— 


riſe. Spenſer. 

could not know what was done in former 

deliver certainty of any thing, but what they teigried 

out of their own unlearned heads. 

_ Alders and aſhes have been ſeen to grow out of 
ſteeples ;' but they manifetily grow our of clefts. 

4, f » | cor. 
| - Juices of fruits are watry and. oily: among the 
watry are all the fruits ou? of which drink is expreſ- 
ſed ; as the grape, the apple, the pear, aud cherry. 

, cans Bacon. 
He is ſofter than Ovid; he touches the puflions 


more delicately, and performs all this owe of his own 
fund, without diving into the ſciences for a ſupply. 


2, Not in; noting excluſion, difmi 
abſence, or dereliction. N 
The ſacred nymph 


Bon, 


but. [ 


£ 
ol 


N 


N. | 


Out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip, Shakſpeare. | 


Suckling. | 


4 


Thoſe bards coming many hundred: years after, 
nor 


Spenſer. | 1 


Was out of Diay's fayout, as it en beſel. Sporſer- || 


O Ur 


Quiltineſt 


| Will ſpeak, though tongues were out of uſe. Shatp 


The cavern's mouth alone was hard to tind, 
| Becauſe the path diſus'd was oxt of mind, Dryden 
My retreat the- beſt companions grace, x 
Chiefs ou? of war, and ſtateſmen owt. of place, Pope, 
Does he faticy we can fit, 
To hear his owt of faſhion wit? 
But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift, 
They are ont of their element, and logick is none 


of their talent. Baker, 
3. No longer in. 
Enjoy the preſent ſmiling hour; 
And put it out of fortune's pow'r. Dryden, 


Not in; noting untitneſs, 
He is witty cut of ſeaſon; leaving the imitation 
of nature, and the cooler dictates of his judgment. 
. | Dryden. 
Thou'lt ſay my paſſion's out of ſeaſon, ( 
That Cato'sgreat example and misfortunes 
Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts, 
5 15 Auaddiſs. 
5. Not within; relating to a houſe. 
Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than 
the rain waters out e, door. * - Shakſpeare, 


6, From; noting oo | 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets far this ſaying, 
notwithſtanding T. G.'s' cenſure of them out 


Horace. Stilling fleet. 
7. From ; noting reſcue. 

Chriſtianity recovered the law of nature ox? of all 
thoſe errors with which it was overgrown in the 
times of paganiſm. Addiſon. 

8, Not in; noting exorbitance or irregu- 
larity. _ 1 ä 

Why publiſh. it at this juncture; and ſo, t of 
all methad, apart and before the work? Swift. 

Uſing old thread-bare phrafes, will often make 
you go out of your way to find and apply them. 

Swift 
9. From one thing to ſomething different, 

He that looks on the eternal things that are not 
ſeen, will, through thoſe opticks, exactly diſcern the 
vanity of all that is viſible z will be neither frighted 
nor flattered out of his duty. Decay of Piety. 

Words ars able to perſuade men out of what they 
find and feel, and to reverſe the very impreſſions of 


ſenſe.” , © | Seuth, 


10. To a different ſtate from; in a different 
ſtate. x | 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled our of tune and barſh ; 
That uamatch'd-form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with extaſ)y. Shakſpeare. 
When the mouth is ow! of taſte, it maketh things 
taſte ſometimes ſalt, chiefly bitter, and ſometimes 
loathſome, but never ſweet. | Bacon, 
By the ſame fatal blow, the earth fell ot of that 
regular form wherein it was produced at firſt, into 
all theſe irregularities in its preſent form. Burner, 
They all at once employ their thronging darts, 
But out of order thrown, iq air they join, 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign, Dryden. 


11, Not according to. 
That there be an equality, ſo that no man acts or 
ſpeaks ont character. Broome, 
12, Toa different ſtate from; noting ſepa- 
rations „ | 
Whoſoe ver doth meaſure by number, muſt needs 
be greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo many 
faults; whoſoever by weight cannot chuſe but 
eſteem very highly of that wherein the wit of ſo ſcru- 
pulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſerved any 


deſect, which themſelves can ſeriouſly think to be 
of moment. 10 wk Hooker. 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men oz? of vice 
and folly,.it might be of ſome _ but it is made 
uſe of to laugh men out of virtue and good ſenſe, by 


| 

| attacking every thing ſolemn and ſerious. Addiſon 
* o * 8 

| 


I ———  — 12 
0 


13. Beyond. dues Mts | | | 
| g Amongſt thoſe things which have been received 


Wich great reaſon, ought that to be reckoned which: 
| the ancient practice of the church hath continued 
ou 0 mes be Hlooler. 
What, ent of hearing gone? no ſound, no word? 
 Alack; where are you? ren Shakſpeare, 
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OUT 

f have been an unlawful bawdy time 
3 had ſuſpicion of their intentions, d 
ſy — diſtance to have 


attempted. ; 
With a longer peace, 
fo gre ha 
- *creaſe-every year owt of proportion to what 


61 mall only 
and when I am ont of reach, he 


We ſee 


Temple. 
ſhall be releaſed. | 

Dryden. 
people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elabo- 


rate diſcourſes of piety, who would be tranſported | 


ufiaſm. 

Addiſon. 
Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions that lie 

| ſun and the ſphere of the 
_ the reach of 7 an p Aer. 
5 Women weep and tremble at the fight of a mov- 
- .ing. preacher, though he is placed quite ow? of their 
; hearing» I | Addiſon. 
The Supreme Being has made the beſt arguments 
for his own exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens 
and the earth, and which a man of ſenſe cannot for- 

| bear attending to, who is or of the noiſe of human 
affairs. Addi on. 


14. Deviating from; noting jirregularity. 
Heaven defend but till I ſhould ſtand ſo, 


So long as out of limit, and true rule, 
You ftand againſt anointed majeſty ! 


cit If themſelves by the bellowings of enth 


Sbalſpeare. 


19. Paſt; without; noting ſomething worn | 


out or exhauſted. 
L am or of breath, | 
How art thou cut of breath, when thou haſt breath 
Io ſay to me that thou. art oz? of breath? Shakſp, 
Ou of hope to do any good, he directed his courſe, 
to Corone. Knolles. 
He faund himſelf left far, behind, 
Both of of heart and oz? of wind. Hudibras. 
I publithed: ſome fables, which are ot cf print. 
| Arbutbnot. 
16. By means of, a 
- © Out ef that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny. 
15 a Shakſpeare. 
17. In conſequence of; noting 
or reaſon, 
She is perſuaded I will marry ber, zu? ef her own 
love and flattery, not ot of my promiſe. 'Fhat/p. 
The pope, cut of the care of an univerſal father, 
had in the conclave divers conſultations about an 
holy war againſt the Turk. Bacon. 
Not ont F cunning, but a train 
Of atoms juſtling in his brain, 8 
As learn'd philoſophers give out. Hudibrat. 
Cromwell accuted the earl of Mancheſter of hav- 
ing betrayed the parliament oxt of cowardice. 
; „ Clarendin. 
Thoſe that have recourſe to a new creation of wa- 
ters, are ſuch as do it ow? of lazineſs and ignorance, 
or ſuch as do it owt of neceſſity. Burnet, 
Diſtinguiſn betwixt thoſe; that take ſtate upon 
them, purely out of pride and humour, and thoſe that 
do the ſame in compliance with the neeeſſity of their 
affairs. \ LE ange, 
Make them - conformable to laws, not only tor 
wrath and at of fear.of the magiltrate's power, 
which is but a: weak principle of obedience; but 
out of conſcience, which is. Con gg prin. 
eiple. {44 : 'Ti Irfen, 
What they do not grant ot of the generoſity of 
- heir nature, they may grant aut F mere impatience, 
Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequences ot a 


neceſſary war; in which we engaged, not aut f 


ambition, but for the defence of all that was dear 
to us. | Atterbus y, 
78. Oat. e band; immediately: as that is 
caſily uſed which is ready in the hand. 
le bade to open wide his brazen gate, 
Which long time had been ſhut, and out of band 
"Froclaimed joy and peace through all his Rate. 


4 er. 
- No more ado, 272 
But gather we our forces out of band, 


And ſet upon our boating enemy. Shakſpeare. | 
Fo Our. „. 4, To deprive by expulſion, 


The members of boch houſes who withdrew, | 


i 


out of mind. 
we ek 
| they j 
their converſion , 
larendbn. | 

the power of France with 
at revenues, and ſuch application, will not en- 
ours will 


be priſoner at the ſoldiers quarters; 


; 


l 


4 


the motive 


N 


N ” 


OUT 
wore counted deferters, and cuted of their places in 
rliament. Kine Charles. 
The French having been ozted of their holds. 
| Hleylin. 
So many of their orders, as were ovted from their 
fat poſſeſſions, would endeavour a re- entrance againſt 
thoſe whom they account hereticks, Dryden. 
Our, in compoſition, generally ſignifies 
ſomething beyond or more than another; 
but ſometimes it betokens emiſſion, ex- 
eluſion, or ſomething external. ö 
To Ou rA “r. v. a, [out and a.] To do 
beyond. 
He has made me heir to treaſures, 
Would make me out- act a real widow's whining. 
| Otway. 
ToOUTBA'LANCE. v. a, [out and Balance.] 
To overweigh ; to preponderate. 
. Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
When all his days oztbalance this one night. Dryd. 


To OUTBA'R. v. a. [out and bar.] To ſhut | 


out by fortification, 
[Theſe to.outbar with painful pionings, 

From ſea to ſea he heap'd a mighty mound. Spenſer, 
To OuTB1'D. v. a. [out and bis. | To 
overpower by bidding a higher price. 

If in thy heart 
Ne love created be by other men, 
Which have their.ſtocks.entire, and can in tears, 

I n fighs, in oaths, in letters exrbid me, 
This new love may beget new fears. Donne, 
For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, 

Prevent the greedy, and ori the bold. Pope. 

UTBI'DDER, #, /. [out and bid,] One 

that outbids. 7 

OuTBLo'wep. adj. [out and blow.) In- 
flated ; ſwollen with wind. 


At their roots grew floating palaces, 
| Whoſe outbloton bellies cut the yielding ſeas. Dryd. 


Ou'rBORN, adj, [ont and born.] Foreign; 
not native. : | | 
Ou'TBOUND, adj. [out and bouðd.] Deſti- 
nated to a diſtant voyage; not coming 
home, 


Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And outbound (hips at home their voyages end. 


0 


en. 

To OuTBra've. v. . [out and Brave. To 

bear down and defeat by more daring, 

 inſolent, or ſplendid appearance, | 
I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart molt daring on the earth, | 

To win thee, lady. | Shakſpeare, 


Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud tops on 


high : 
The tow'rs, py well as men, eutbrave the ſky.Cowl, | 


We ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome faint | 


reſolution to brad and break through it. L Ei. 
To OUTBRA'ZEN. v. g. [put and brazen.] 
To bear down with impudence, - 


Ovu'rBREAk. 2. / [out and break.) That 
which breaks forth ; eruption. 
Breathe his faults ſo guatatly 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, -/ 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakſpeare. | 
ToOuTBREA'THE. v. g. [out and breathe.) | 
1. To weary by having better breath, 
Mine eyes ſaw him ; 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outhreath'd, | 
To Henry Monmouth. |  Shakſpeare. 
2. To expire. | | 
© That fignof laſt outbreatbed life did. ſeem. Spen/. 
OvurTca'sT.. part. aut and ca. It may be 
obſerved, that both betete and the 
noun are indifferently, accented, on either 
ſyllable, It ſeems moſt analogous to 
accent the participle on the laſt, and the 
noun on the fitſt.. 
1 Thrown into the air. 


worthy of notice. 


— 


as, xefuſe, as un- 


OUT 
- Abandon ſoon, I read, the caitive ſpoil . 
Of that ſame outeqſt catcaſs. 
2. Baniſhed; expelled. 
| Behold, inſtead 
Of us outcaſt, exil'd, his new delight 
Mankind created, ? ; Milton. 
Our As r. 2. /. Exile; one rejected; one 
expelled. . 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, 
Or fo devote to Ariſtotle, 
As Ovid, be an cs quite abjur'd, Shakſpeare, 
O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 
Outcaſt of Naples, England's bloody-ſcourge ! 
Shakſpeares 


Spenſer, 


For me, outcaſt of human race, 
Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace. Prior. 
He dies fad oztcaft of each church and ſtate ! 
And, harder ſtill, flagitious yet not great. Pope. 
To OUTCRA'FT. v. 4. [out and craft.] To 

excel in cunning. 
Italy hath oztcrafted him, 
And he's at ſome hard point, 
O'uUTCRY. 2. ſ. [out and ery. | 
1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diftreſs ; ela- 
mour. * 

Theſe autcries the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince 

they are readily hearkened unto here. Spenſer. 

So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 
Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand 
Prevented, ſpares, 4 Milton, 

I make my way ® 
Where noiſes, tumults, oztcries, and alarms 
I heard. | * 
2. Clamour of deteſtation. | 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of 
man, againſt which the world has raiſed ſuch a loud 
and univerſal oO ry, as againſt ingratiiude. Soxth, 

3. A publick ſale; an auction. Ainſworth, 
To OuTpa'rg. w. &. [out and dare.] To 
venture beyond, 
| Myſelf, my brother, and his ſon, | 
That brought you home, and boldly did avtdare 
The dangers of the time, Sbakſpeare. 
To OuTDA'TE. v. a. [out and date.] To 
antiquate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thoſe places, ſig- 
nify legal obedience, or circumciſion, and the like 
judaical ezrdared ceremonies z faith, the evangelical 
grace of givipg up the whole heart to Chriſt, without 
any ſuch judaical obſervance  _ Hammond. 

To OUuTDo'..v.a, [out and Yo.) To excel; 


to ſurpaſs ; to perform beyond another, 
He hath in this action ovtdone his former deeds 

doubly, Sbalſprare. 
What brave commander is not proud to ſee 

Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 

Our greateſt Jadies love to ſee their ſcorn 

Owtdone by thine, in what themſelves have _ 


Heav'nly love ſhall ezdo helliſh hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what helliſh hate 
So eaſily deitroyed. Milton. 
lere let thoſe who boaſt in mortal things, 
Learn how their greateſt monuments of fame, 
And ſtrength, and art, are eaſily owtdozre | 
By ſpirits reprobate. Milton 
An impoltor ouydoes the original. - L' Eftrange. 
Now all the gods reward and bleſs my ſon; 
Thou haft this day thy father's youth oute. 
Drydene 


S hakſpeares 


I muſt confeſs the encounter of that day 
Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 
To ſee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. | Dryden. 

The boy's mother, deſpiſed for not having read a 

' ſyſtem of logick, -aw/does. him ia it. \ Locke, 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 

Swift. 


In my own bumourous biting way. 
ToQuTDwe'L. v. 4. [out and dxvell.] To 
He eutdwil bis "PAY | 


ſtay beyond 
For lovers ever run be lore the clock. Sbalſpearr. 
Qu'rzn.,adj, I from c. That which is 


- 


without: oppoſed to inner. 


— 


„ . o Ur OUT 


The kidney is a conglomerated glaod. only in the | While you practiſed the rudiments of war, you |, ſhould they be other than onr/awor and enemies te 


outer part: for the inner pait, whereof the papilla on- tuen all other captains ; and have fince found the crown of England? Davies. 
are compoſed, is muſcular. | Sire. | none but yourſelf alone to ſurpaſs, Dryden, | You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Ov'TexLY. adv. from outer.] Toward | | Where they apply themſelves, none of their neigh | Ol miſers treaſure by an wrlaw's den, 
F * rapes 80 bours out-go them | Locke And tell me it is ſaſe, as bid me hope 


Ot f 75.8 « la; * . 5 10% zi Danger wilt let a helpleſs maiden paſs. Milton, 
0 LA up ry 194g Anal | 1 88 1 beyond 4 yy leave bebind oy | A drunkard is ou//awed from all-worthy and — 


* . Ov'rexmosr. 4%. ſuperlative, from outer. | Many rat afootthither out of all cities, and oxt- | Toy e 1 ary 
Remoteſt from the midſt. 5 went them, and came unto him. 4 Mark. |, Ov rLAw. v. a. To deprive of the 
Try if three bells were made one within another, 3- To circumvent ; to overreach, benefits and protection of the law. = 
"and air betwixt each; and 2 rte + 1 PEEL ue 4 9 4 5 | ADH Ts be 
med with a han e ſound would differ Thought us to have ent- gane 7 . 3 | | ; 
| 2 a fingle + preg ** | . With a quaint Are Denon. Now out/aw'd ſrom my blood; he . Yor | life, 
Fo The outermoſt corpuſcles of a white body have To DuTcRrO'w. DV. As Leut and grow. ] 10 ö 1 He that is drunken, {/prares 
ade e pa * growthz to grow. too great Or | Is outlow'dby himſelf: all kind of ill 
oe 1 Fo "| too old for any thing. d with his liquor ſlide into his veins. Herbert. 
NM trmede fb av gry pl Mach their work outgrew, = { Like as there are particular perfons oarlewrd and 
bal one after. or behind another, but alto fome- | be hands diſpatch of two, gard'ning ſo wide. 3dile, | proferibed by cjvil laws, ſo are there nations that are 
tins two or three on. a breaſt, the outermoſt ones When ſome virtue much ox!grows the reſt. oxtlaxved and proferibed by the "law of pature and 
ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the middle for * too faſt and hig. Do qden. W fe ſpiritual a; ESI * 
.., the horſe and carriages. en | is eſſay wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not ſo. ole ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which 


. 7 ut and face.] ſuitable to the graver peniuſes, who have outgrown id aſſiſt him to good, or fortify him again ill; 


Shakſpeare. as a defence, | By proſcription and bills of outlawory, . 


* Doſt thou come hither As ſoon as any foreign object Taue upon the Ocdavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 


all gaieties of ſtile and youthful reliſhes. Glanville. and like an out/awed perſon lie is expoſed to all that : 
. To brave; to bear down by ſhow of I) he lawyer, the — the mechanic, have | will aſſault him. Decay of Piety. L 
magnanimity; to bear down with im-] found fo many arts to deceive, that they far ouzgrow | Ou'TLawRY. 2. . [from our, A 5 
PT fs: af | the common prudence of mankind. Swift. | decree by which any man is cut off from 4 
2 Gall hong r [Ov'rouaRD. 2. % [out and guard.] One] the community, and deprived of the . 
That they did give the rings away to men; zofled at a di 4in | | - | 5 2 
But we'll. ox7face them and out-ſwear them too, ft: at a diſtant from the ary in body « protection of the law. | » 
8 
ae, | 3 ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits which are poſted upon the of- Have put to death an hundred ſenators. Shai/peare, S 
fox. or plarerget roy wont Hr Sbalſp. guards, immediately ſcowre off to the brain. South. Divers were returned knights and burgeſſes tor the 
* 49,” eee m1 | * You beat the aufe of my maſter's hoſt. Dryd. parliament ; many of which had been by Richard 111, . 
Threaten the threatener ; and ourface the brow |, Theſe out-guards ot the mind are ſent abroad, attainted by outlawries. | Bacon. 
Of bragging herr. © Shakſprare, | And fill patrolling beat the neighb'ring road, To OUTLEA'P., v. 4. [out and leap.] To 


They bewrayed ſome knowledge of their may Or to the parts remote obedient fiy, paſs by leaping; to ſtart beyond. 


| uced. Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye. | | 
„ 243 7 = ee Blackrire. | Ou'TLEAP, 2. /. [fromthe verb.] Sally; 


* y 18 | 5 4 / 2 EP . | joht » 
We bchold the fun and enjoy his light, as long as 7% OVTIEST- ws g. [out and e.] To Wet . 
we lobk towards it eĩreumſpectly: we warm ourſelves overpower by jeſting. * 3 youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome out 2 
ſafely while we ſtand near the fire; but if we ſeek to The fool labours to oztreft © | they might be under the eye of a | ather, and roy 
outface the one, to enter into the other, we forthwith | His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shakſpeare. | 9 very great harm can come of it. | . 
+ © become blind or burt. none [out and Irgve.] To Ov'rLeT. 2. /. [out and let.) Paſſage out- 
To OuTFa'wn. v. 3. [out and faxn,] To | "FP PER WE ward; diſchar 


— 8 7 D F 
e  FR ng? F 
ONE LE „„ 2 IN 5 Es 


2 rd; egreſs; paſ- 
22 ſurpaſs in knaver 7. 4 bo MR reef 
excel in fawning, . The world calls it out-witting a man, when he's tage of egreſs. 8 
| In affairs of leſs import, | | only outhnaved. . L Eftrange. olonies and foreign plantations are very neceſ- 
That neither do us good nor hurt, | DES L 2 {+1 © "ſary, as owtdets toa populous nation. Bacon. 
And they receive as little by, ? | | OUTLA'NDISH, adj, [out and land.] Not] The enemy was deprived of that uſeful auf- let. 
Dutſuus as much and out- comply; 1 native; ſoreign. eee TVs 3 8 7 : Clarendon. 
And ſeem as ſcrupulouſly juſt + | #2 Yourſelf tranſplant © 7 111 + | So *ſcapes'th* inſulting fire his narrow jail, | 
To bait the hooks for greater truſt. | Hudibrar, A while from hence : perchance ot ground And makes ſmall exzlers into open air. Drydex. 
To CUTFLY'. v. a. out and fy. ] Io Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more ſcant KL: Have 2 r. chat theſe members be neither — 
leave behind in flight. | Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Donne. inlets nor oarlets of any vices; that they neither 
| r 1 33 ; ; | ' give admiſſion to the temptation, nor be expreſſive of 
His evaſion wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, Tedious waſte of time to fit and hear 3 4 DOS 3 R 
ws "I Cannot outfly our apprehenſi + Shakſpe a So many hollow compliments and lies, | | Y e conception of them. | Ray. 


Ouslandiſb flatteries. 


£ 


| Horoſcop's great ſoul, ifs flatteries. Milon. QuiTLixE. . /. [out and line.] Contour; 
Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind,. Upon ihe approach of the king's troops under | line by which any figure Is defined; 
Our the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. benetal Wills, who was uſed to the ow/landifh way] extremitv. | . 
n ö | of making war, we put in practice paſlive obedience. | . 2 3 
, OVU'TFORM, 1. J. Leut and form.] Exter. | BFV Alien. _ Painters, by their eutlines, colours, lights, and 
nal appearance. : Ae 61 3 - 1 To OvurTLa'sT. b. a [out and bft.]. * ſhadows, repreſent the ſame in their pictures. Oryden. 
Cupid, who took vain delight 671 | 1 


| | 585 ſurpaſs in duration. | To OuTLi'vs. v. 4. [out and Ave.] To 
o : , = * 1 . / 
_ o bye eee r WATT Good houſewives, to make their candles burn the live beyond; to ſurvive. ; 

A h N wy 2 7705 longer, lay them in bran, which makes them harder; Will theſe moſſed trees, 


| 6 ESTES: inſomuch as they will of- Ia other candles of the | That have cutliv'd the eagle th heels 
— To OuTrro'wn. v. a. { out and vg FoWn, | fame ſtuff, half in half. 4 Bacon. And ſkip when thou — 142 - Shakſpeare, 
Too frowndown; to overbear by frowns, Summer's chief honour, if thou hadſt ourlaſted | 


10 U | | | ea Die two months ago, and not {orgotten ! 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down, | Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms dry. Vet then there is hopes a great man's memory 
_ Myſelf could elſe on(frowsn falſe fortune's frown, | | We 44 8-0 I Bega; | 


* 


May outlive his life half a year. Sul ſpeare. 
3 a | The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions, | le that oxciives this days and comes ſafe home, 
Oo rSATE. 2. /. Leut and gate. Outlet; whoſe revolutions might of the N mo-“ Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd. SH. 
= we outward, .. WE Lakes bility, and out- meaſure time itſel. YOWn. His courage was ſo fignal that day, that too much 
+ g 4 . Thoſe places are ſo fit for trade, having "moſt ] What may be hop'd, + could not be expected from it, if he had carlived it. 


a a | Wh ro * nn 2 Clare | 
—— e . ronk] \Bat faxed writ we borrow what i ** To Thou muſt ealive 3 5 
* &Y | - This with the fabrick of the world n, — I Thy 1 thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will 
c 4 e eee Cart end ot 17 70 Elder iham light, and ſhalFourlaf n. | 7 * 12445 en Bt ears 
enen 9% 6, Tar 200” e. 18 Lo ole a, Sat.] One ex- | To wither'd, weak, andgray, © Milton, 
: 2 in giving, 4 5 * "AF e oy Ops 4” Time, which. made them their fame oz:/ive, 
The bounteous play'r owrgave the pinching Jord, | ©9208 From the benent ot the law. To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. Denbam. 
WE F SN * tobber; a bandit. robe Tube foldiergrows leſs apprehenſive, by computing 
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"To OvTev'. v. a. a Soares | © An outlaw in u caſtle k » "+ Shakſpeare. | vpon the diſproportioh of thoſe that oui a battle, 
Te.O Nn * , e ee. 
I NN n 3 laws out of the woods and mountains, he marched | _- Since we have lot 
1. To furpaſs; to excel. 1 | forth into the Engliſh pale. -_ Spenſer. | Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moſt, 

+ © Fay frank, well ordered, and continual all- [ As long 2s they were out of the protection of the 


| | I wiſh they would our lives a period give ; 3 
| law; fo as every 0 n hey! | They live 400 long who þ appineſs.oxt/ive.. Dryden. 


ty, he au- all ſhew. of competence, - 
e a 1 2 5 778 * © 6: 
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Yo OuTrar'zz. v. a. [ont and prize.) To 


She's euiprized by a trifle. 


OUT 

25 t conſequence where noble Fmilies 

| 4 — 442 _— their titles _— their 
eſtates. _ Swift. 

Pray outlive me, and then die as ſoon as you 

pleaſe. | Swift. 

Too bacon-flitches made his Sunday's chear; 


— 


Some the poor had, and ſome owt-liv'd the year. 


7 Aer. 
Ov'TLIVER. 2. J. [out and live.] A ſur- 
viver. 


To Ou TLO'OK, ., . 
face down; to browbeat. 
1 cull'd theſe 127 * from the 2 
ueſt, and to win renown, 
8 —— of danger and of death. Sbalſpeare. 
Jo OuTLuU'STRE. Vs 4. [out and luſtre, ] 
Jo excel in brightneſs. 
She went before others I have ſeen, as that dia- 
mond of yours out/ufres many I have beheld, Shakſe 
OvuTLY'1NGC. part. adj. [out and lie.] Not 
in the common courſe of order; removed 


from the general ſcheme. 
The laſt ſurvey I propoſed of the four ovt-lying 
empires, was that of the Arabians. Temple, 
We have taken all the cut-/ying parts of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and made impreſſions upon the 
very heart of it. Addiſon, 
To OuTMA'RCH, v. a, [out and march. 


To leave behind in the march. 
The horſe oz!-marched the foot, which, by reaſon 


ol the heat, was not able to uſe great expedition. 
: Clarendon. 


0 


To OuTMea'sURE. v. g. [out and meaſure.] 


To exceed in meaſure, 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions and engines, and thoſe revolutions might out- 
laſt the exemplary mobility, and ox/-meaſure time 


itſelf. | Brown, 
Ovu'rmosrT. dj. [out and myf?.] Remoteſt 
from the middle. | 
SON AN Chaos retir'd, | \ 
As from her cutmof# works a broken foe. Milton. 


If any man ſuppoſe that it is not reflected by the 

. air, but by the oztme/? ſuperficial parts of the glaſs, 
there is ſtill the ſame difficulty. Newton. 
The generality of men are readier. to fetch a 
reaſon from the immenſe diſtance of the ſtarry 
heavens, and the outmeſt walls of the world. Bentley. 
To OuTNu'MBER. v. a. [out and number.] 


To exceed in number. 
The ladies came in ſo great a body to the opera, 
. that they ouw!7umbered the enemy. Addiſon. 
To Ourtea'ce. v. a, [aut and pace.] To 

outgo; to leave behind, 

| 175 Orion's ſpeed 
Could not extpace thee ; or the horſe Laomedon 
did breed. Chapman. 
Ov'treari8H, z. / [out and pariſb.] Pariſh 
not lying within the walls. | 
In the greater curpariſhes.many of the podfer 
; 9 through neglect, do periſh for want of 
Tome heedful eye to overlook them, Craunt. 
Ou'rraxr. », + [out and part.] Part 
remote from the centre or main body, 
le is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's jurlſdiction 
and other judicial offices in the cu7parts of his dio- 
a - -- Ayliffe. 
To OuTtrov's. . c. [out and pour.] TO 
. emit; to ſend forth in a ſtream. 
He looked and ſaw _ 2 
e eity gates out. po d; light arm'd troo 
In 3 mail a5 militory — Milton. 


1 


exceed in the value ſet upon it. 
Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or“ 
Shakſpeare, | 


To Ov'tracy, v. 4. [outrager, Fr.] To 
injute violently or contumeliouſly ; to 
inſult roughly and tumultuouſly. | 


Ak heavens! that do this hideous act behold, 
And heavenly virgin thus autraged fee ; 


Hor can the vengeance juſt fo long withhold | Se,. 


out and look.) To 


| Ou'TRAGE. 2. / [outrage, Fr.] 


OUT 


The news put divers young bloods into ſuch a 
fury as the Engliſh ambaſſadors were not without 
peril to be outraged, Bacon, 

Baſe and inſolent minds autrage men, when they 
have hopes of doing it without a return. Atterbury. 

This interview outraget all decency ; ſhe forgets 
her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too 
long an audience. Broome, 

To Ou'TRAGE. v. 2. To commit exorbitan- 
cies. Not in uſe. 

Three or four great ones in court will outrage in 
apparel, huge hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gariſh 
colours, | Aſcham, 


— 


1. Open violence; tumultuous miſchief. 
He wrought great outrages, waſting all the 
country where he went, Spenſer, 
He doth himſelf in ſecret ſhrowd, 
To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Spenſer, 
In that beaſtly fury 
He has been known to commit outrage, | 
And cheriſh factions. Shakſpeare, 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhameſully my hopes by you are butcher'd ; 
My charity is outrage. Shakſpeare, 
2, This word ſeems to be uſed by Philips 
for mere commotion, without any ill im- 
port, contrary to the univerſal uſe of 
writers, 
See with what outrage from the froſty north, 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. Philips, 
OUTRA'GIOUS. adj. [outraguenx, Fr. 
It ſhould, I think, be written outrageous ; 
but the cuſtom ſeems otherwiſe. ] 
1. Violent; furious; raging ; exorbitant; 
tumultuous; turbulent. | 
Under him they committed divers the moſt out- 
ragious villanies, that a baſe multitude can imagine. 


| Sidney, 
As ſhe went, her tongue did walk k 
In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpight, 
Provoking him by her outragious talk, 
To heap more veogeaace on that wretched wight. 


Spen 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable ht” 
Outragious as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Millon. 
When he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He ſwells with wrath ; he makes oz/ragious moan ; 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ftamps the 


ground; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. 
Dryden 


wy 


2. Exceſſive; paſſing reaſon or decency. 
My characten of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favourable to them, have nothing of o- 
ragious panegyrick, _ Dryden. 
3. Enormous; atrocious. 
Think not, although in writing I prefer'd 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd. Shakſpeare. 
OuTzra'ciovsLY. adv. | from outragious, | 


Violently ; tumultuouſly ; furiouily. 
That people will have colour of employment given 
them, by which they will poll and ſpoil ſo ora 
giouſly, as the very enemy cannot do worſe, Spenſer. 
Let luſt burn never ſo outragienſly for the preſent, 
yet age will in time chill thoſe heats, South, 


OuTra'clousNEss. 2. /. from outragiuus.] 


Fury; violence. 

Virgil, more difcreet than Homer, has contented 
himſelf with the partiality of his deities, without 
bringing them to the outragiou/neſs of blows, Dryd. 

To OuTREA'CH. v. 4. | out and reach.] To 


go beyond. 

This uſage is derived from ſo many deſcents of 
ages, that the cauſe ac d author oxtreach remem- 
brance. Carew, 

Our forefathers could never. dream ſo high a 
crime as parricide, whereas this oxtreaches that 
fact, and exceeds the regular diſtinctien of murder, 


Brown. 


[aut and ride.) To paſs 


] 


To Our. v, a. 


by riding, 


| . | 


| 


þ 


| 


| ? 


OPT 


This advantage age from youth hath won, 


As not to be owtridder, though outrun. Dryden. 

OuT-r1'DER. 2. /. [out and rider, ] A 
ſummoner whoſe office is to cite men 
before the ſheriff. | Dia. 

OvuTr1'GnT, adv. [out and right.} 

1. Immediately ; without delay. 

When theſe wretches had the ropes about their 
necks, the firſt was to be pardoned, the laſt hanged 
outright, Arbutbnot. 

2. Completely. 
By degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, 
He neigh'd ou/right, and all the ſteed expreſt, 


| * 
To OuTroA'R, v. a, [out and mar. To 
exceed in — 
O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to our, 
The horned herd ! f Shakſpeare, 
ot Longs E. 2. f. [out and rode, ] Excurs 
on. | 
He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that 
iſluing out, they might make oxtrodes upon the ways 
of ſudea. 1 Maccabees. 
To OuTro'or, wv, a. [aus and root. To 
extirpate ; to eradicate, 
Pernicious diſcord ſeems 
Outrooted from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev'n our kings, approach 
temples 
With any mark of war's deſtructiye rage, 
But ſacrifice unarm'd, 
To OuTRu'n.w. @. [out and ran,] 
1. To leave behind in running. 
By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It will oxtrur you, father, in the cod. Sbakſpeare, 
The expedition of my violent love | * 
Outruns the pauſer reaſon. Sbalſpearr. 
We may outrun, 
By violent ſwiftgeſs, that which we run at. ; 
When things are come to the execution, there 
is no ſecrecy comparable to celerity, like the motion 
of a bullet in the air, which fliech ſo ſwift as it 
. outruns the eye. $ Bacon, 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be outridden, though owiyrun, Drydens 
2. To exceed. ith 
We outrun the preſent income, as not doubting to 
reimburſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome future 
Proj a. | Addiſon. 
To OuTS4'IL. w. a. [aut and ſail.] - To 
leave behind in failing. . | FO, 1 
The word ſignffies a ſhip that owrfails other ſhips. 


OurTsca'ye, 1. /. [ont and ſeape,] Power 

of eſcaping. : W F 

It paſt | 

Our powers to lift afide a log fo vaſt - 

As barr'd all ow!/cape, Chapman. 
To OuTsCo'Rx, v. a. [out and ſcorn.) To 

bear down or confront by gontempt ; to 

deſpiſe; not to mind. | ; 
He ftrives in his little world of man t' owrſcorn 

The to and from conflicting wind and rain. Sa 
To OuTSE'L, v. a. [out and ſell.] | 
1. To exceed in the price for which a thing 

is ſold; to fell at a higher rate than 

another, | | ©; 
It would ſoon improve to ſuch a height, as to 
outſel our neighbours, and thereby advance the pro- 
portion of our exported commodities. Temple. 
2. To gain a higher price.. 
Her pretty action did owt/e/ her gift, - 

And yet enrich'd it too, Sha [pearee 
To OUTSHIY'NE, v. a. [out and ine. 
1. To emit luſtre; df 5 

Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of dea; 
Whoſe bright 7 beams thy cloudy wrath 

Hath in eternal darkneſs folded vp. Shakſpeare, 
2. To — —A . 

By Shakeſpeare's, Ionſon's, Fletcher's , 
l Our tage's ultr 3 _ my — 
LISTEN LO Sb 5 
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„ D OUT 
Beauty and greatneſs are ſo emiceny joiged in enz which was ſure never to olſiand the firſt ] F OuTy's, w. 4. bende] To e. | 
.” x 


-. your royal highneſs, that it were not eaſy for any | attack that was made. 1 
. but à poet to determine which of them oz(/bines the To ftand beyond $5 kgs tht p ceed ; to ſurpaſs, 
"other. men yond the proper time. || For folded flocks, on fruitful plain 
5 Homer does not only oufſbine all other poets in Rag rf vad my time, which is material [ Fair Britain all the world l Yo? 
& , , er of our preſent, Shakſpeare. O mw” Dryden, 
che variety, but alſo in the novelty of his characters. O Tins * * N ne of theſe petty ſovereigns will be (till end 
Os F | Addiſon. | 0 UUTSTA ND. v. u. To protuberate from] vouring to equal the pomp of greater princes N ws 
; We ſhould ſee ſuch as would 0z(/Þize the rebellious the main body, ' 1 as to out-vie thoſe of his own rank. 240 n 
. part of their fellow - ſubjects, as much in their gal- To OUTSTA'RE, v. a. [out and fare. ] To To Qu TO 'L LA TH Uh & Lou: and vai 
- Jantry'as in their cauſe. . 2 Addi ON » face down; to browbeat * to outface | To exceed in villany - 4 5 
Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory of : : | | * PRC 
' "Choſe only, who have owz/bone the reſt of the world ye er owt FRA a FIR k * ter villainy fo = f _ the 
by their rank as well as their virtues, Atterbury. To wi 0 N 2 erneſt eyes that look, 70 0 8 2 akſpeare, 
5 2 at o win thee, lady, Shat ſreare, | 79 OUTVOIN'CE, v. a. [out and voice.. 
- Whiſe chirms —_— woke h e, : Theſe curtain'd windows, this POP var; an | outroar; to exceed if clamour, * 
Jo you an 3 excell'd by * Fope. W . 1.4.5 Nan e F Street 15 Pat TA TI 3 Engliſh beach 
» OursHOO T. v. a. [out an 97. . REET. Z. /. reel. treet ales in the with men, with wives 
1. To exceed in ſn ee. ou ] In the extremities of a town. ; „ Whoſe ſhouts and claps on- voice the n 
5 | . The forward youth To OuTsTR E CH. PV. . aut and Areicb.] To 8 wy hakſpeare, 
Will learnt' outſþoot = in your proper bow, Dryd. | To extend; to ſpread out. 1 VOTE, w. @. [out and vote. To 
2. To ſhoot beyon 3 i | Make him ſtand upon the mole-hill, TE by plur ality of ſuffr ages. 
"Men are reſolved never to ol boo their forefathers | - That caught at mountains with out-ſrerched arms. ey were out-vored by other ſects of philoſo- 
"I mark; but, write one after another, and ſo the | 47 Shakſpeare, pon neither for fame, nor number leſs than them. 
dance goes round in a circle, Norris. Out ftreteb'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft eden. | | South, 
Ov'Ts1DE. #, J. [out and fide, ] 77 Curs'd his creation. Milton, ToOUTWA'LR, w. g. [aut and walk, ] To. 
x: eee ; external part. A mountain, at whoſe verdant feet leave one in walking. 
** 1 pity this fo exquiſite an er 'fide of a head Lorena _ en Err uae amet aa” | Ou'TwaLL. . J. | ont and wall, ] 
* 2 _ 8 ſenſe in it. L'Eftrange. | | Does Theſeus i p FR Wy. | Outward 105 of a building. & 
Gave hangs n 1 gp ON . And” ont riot ſhe with out-fretch'd arms receive | 2* ire 4 
1 s by ; — or connrmat1 t 
2, 8 part; part remote trom the And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Smith, Than my e en Ute bro e 
middle. To OuTsTR1'p, v. 4. This word Skinn er What itcontains. Shakſpeare.. 


0 Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten pul- derives from ut and ſpritxen, to Ou'TwaRD. ad. | urpeand, $: 
cog Hold ! I-. m oz SSL /ARD. adj. [vepeand, Sax, ] 
ſes, and when it cometh forth, thoſe parts which | German. I know not whether it Mien 1. Materially external. 


o 


were on the oxides of the flame are blacked and | "uy FEY 1 I& ; 5 
tturned into a col. Bacon, | not have been i ee out-irip, the 2. External; oppoſed to inward : viſible, 
3. Super ficial appearance. | | | being afterward inſer ed. ] To outgo; 7 If theſe ſhews be nat outward, which of you 
Fou ſhall find hi np | 10 lee behind in a ra; o outgo; | But is four Volſcians? $h y 
ou ſhall find his vanities foreſpent to leave behind-in a race, £2 £4 Pda: Oh what may man within; Mim ths hakſpeare. 
Were but =o outfide of the Roman Brutus, IC thou wilt 2 rip death, go croſs the ſeas, Though angel ein r. 2 A 
Cover * iſcretion with a coat of folly, Shakſpeare. And live with Richmond from the reach of hell, | His calls and invitations of us 5 th 8 
he ornaments of converſation, and the oulſide of ; | 5 akſpeare. bet ei ect, in the DDioih o that repentance, 
5 ere manners, will come in their due art F ARES _ boaſt her off; | alſo inward, by the — he fan 8 
EOS 8 A octe. or thou ſhalt find, ſhe will ot-frip all praiſe | | e dn 
: pap be yer. ſee nothing but our outſide, and And make it halt behind her, gk Shak/peare. 2 ike tool Ladle lies boowh 2 wy of Man, 
enn — only frame a judgment of us from our Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more What outward N ht inx 4 ] 8 
5 he fl K barbs uſe Addiſon. ' Out-fiript, than they did all that went before, _ „ 8 * 3 . 
7 45 eo ban 8 ioad u ; CITIES week MIV foul; more earneſtly rel 2 , 3. Extrinſick ; adventitious 24 
Ired Toad upon an acre, they reckon | , ,,, * "5.01% more earneſtly releas'd, | | Princes have their titles for their gl : 
the outfide of what is to be laid, rtimer, | Will out- Arip hers Þ as bullets flown before * ab dard wire es for their glories, 
. A her buller may o'etake che fender being nete. Fin peace, and having worte, d your “ 
B ortune my 6ut/ide have not charm'd her! 1 , Donne, | x EY Fe ub 
WM „ » my outſide . A fox may be out-witted, and a hare our. Iripr. 15 2 eb paradiſe within, Dryd. 
—* + © Youroutfidepromiſeth as much as can be expected 1 . T' Eftrange. 127 5 Zu; PE Ar tine. | 2 
9 a gentleman. | | Bacon, | got the ſtart 0 them in point of - obedience, It was intended to raiſe an cuir war to join 
What admir'ſt thou, what tranſports thee fo ? | — thereby out. firipe them at length in point off with ſome ſedition within doors. Hay uad. 
Ken . Seurb. 5. Tending to the outparts. a 


An outfide ? fair, no doubt, and | : | | 
* 2 ir, no doubt, and worthy well With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode The fire will force its oxtward way, 


f 


| cheriſhing and thy love. Milton. . 
6. Outer {fide ; part not encloſed. Her n f courſer, and eut-flrip'd the rapid Or, in the priſon. nt, conſume the Prey. Dryden. 
I chrew open the door of my chamber, and found | F Oy 7 ew a+ . 6, {In theology. ] Carnal ; corporeal ; not 
Abe family ſtanding on the d. = Spectator. ahbaredrby” Ns as [owt and ſeuceten.] ſpiritual. | r ee 
| _ To Ours r. . 4. 55 een ene 13 I © When the ſoul being inwardly moved to lift itſeif 
I beyond the time of any thing. | | Out-ſweeten'd ye. eee flander, up by prayer, the ex/ward; man js ſurprized in ſome 
| © He that prolongsthis meals and ſacrifices his time, T- OUT i: nor y reath. | Shakfſpeare. | + other poſture ; God will rather look to the inward 
# i well as hisother convenicncies, to his luxury, how | © © UTSWEA'R« v. ai aut and favear,} To | | moners of the mind, than to the outward form of 
4 quickly does he egit his pleaſure? * South, overpower by er 331 INIT F 8 
3 Yo OuTSLE'EP., v. a. [out and Aeep.] To | We chall have oſd ſwearing, | Pep may alſo pray againſt N puniſhments, 
13 fleep beyond... I But we'll gutface them, and our-ſwear them too. e ut this with ſub- 
—_ þ PAR. BE Ah SN. THE TILE : EET ; t n to God's will, accordi 
__ = +. Lovers, to bed; tis almoſt bed time: q Our rox U N | Shakſpeare. | Chriſt. irie 25 , 
g I fear we ſhall outfleep the coming morn. Shatſp. | © wp. 1 51577 Leut and tongue. Ovu'tward, = LE ternal ft .* ra 
Te OUrer Ak. v. 4. [out and ſpea.] 10 To bear down by noiſe, ; 8 D 145 dot think. {664 
1 | ſpeak ſomething beyond 10 excced, © . | dy ſervices which Thave dae the | Toft ating ee. 
—_ Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold „Shall out-tonpue his c 5 fignory, ; Endows a man but him. Sbalſpeare. 
= ys at ſuch proud rate, that it cf et . 7 Our 15 e Shakſpeare. oss . 
Feen of a fubject. 1 5 Saat, 7 Our rA TE. v. 4. [out and. zalk,]. To VIA 1 . 7225 
1 To Oursro'nT, C. a. [out and ſport. To overpower by talk, | Fry ROSIE O TWARDS; r 
| port beyond. | N 95 Dr N 3 us all. Shak/peare, | 1. To foreign parts : 2s, a ſhip of 
© Let's teach ourſelvesthat honourable top, = | © UTVA'LUE. v. a. ont and walue,] To bound. . 
2355 Not to dert diſetetion. 3 4h tranſcend-in Price. n 3 oe 8 x 2. To the outer — POST TA: 
— Oursrar ad Pr [out and for wh 4. Las 3 us in this life en earneſt of expected joys, | Do not black bodies conceive heat mere eaſily from 
| To extend; to diffuſe. e ret and tranſcends all thoſe momentary light than thoſe of other colours do, by reaſon. that 
| Wich fails outſpread we fly. _ oo oe. | 70 0 ures it wie us to forſake. * Boyle, | the light falling on them is not reflected outwards, 
N OuTsTA'ND. v. 4. [out and fand. k „ OuTvenon,”wv. a. [ot and venom.) | but enteis the bodies, and i oftep refleQed and ie- 
| . +» N. 1 2 e 4 | l 1 o exceed in poiſon. Wha peo 5 i ! fracted within them until it be tified and loſt ? 


I. To ſupport; · to reſiſt. An »Tis ſlander : ÞS. SE | Nerolton. 
. Ae could demoliſh the other's k with cafe | -- Whoſe edge teitarper than de fert, whoſetongue'| OV/TWARDLY. adv. [from arb. 
A | Out-venen. all the wornis of Ne. alf. 1. Externally 4 oppoſed to inwardly. 


| 


he 
- 


— 


* 8 — *2 . | ok 
GOT 1 O WI OWN 


— 


"ub That which inwardly each man mould be, the | Tn your violent as eig to the former, as that of Rome was to the 
church outwardly ought to teſtify, _ 5 Hooker, | The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, | latter, 888800 Fut. 
Sriev'd with diſgrace, remaining in their fears: The boyling of Carybdis, the ſea's wildneſs, | OwL, | 1. J. Jule, Sax. huhte, Fr. and 
However ſeeming oztward!y content, | I he eating force of flames, and wings of windy, . | O'yrgr | Scottiſh ] A bird that 


Vet th' inward touch their wounded honour bears, Be all owt=wrovght by your't dent ſuries. : a ? 
| Daniel. M Ben Jene | flies about in the night and catches mice. 


E. In a rance; not ſincerely. | ſ Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
gy OE bed men are often touched with ſome _ Wehe Wha eds Leue and auerth. ] Lizard's leg, and ow/er's wing ; 
- Inward reverence for that goodneſs which they can- | © * excel in value. For a charm, | Shakſpeare, 
not be perſuaded to practiſe; nay, which they t- A beggar's book | Return to her! 
zvardly ſeem to deſpiſe, Spratt, Out-worths a noble's blood, Shakſpeare. No! rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe . 
o OuTwE'AR, v. g. [out and æuear.] To Owe. v. g. [eg, an, I owe, or I ought, wes 5 —— = ene 8 * 
1. To paſs tediouſly. Iſlandick.)] e en eee ns Y 
. i S mote ev'ry brain, and wither'd every bay; 


Poms _— if Lin — out-wwear, } 1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted, Sick was the ſun, the ow! forſook his bow'r. 
| 2 ay e Re 2 ry nature bear I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, Dunciad, 
The deus deſcending and nocturnal air. Pope. That which I owe is loſt. Sbalſpeare. Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, 


2. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe, Ew my none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve Goes, with the falhionable ow!/s, to bed. Young. 
Jo OUuTWE'ED. v. a. [ont and aveed.] Ta | The faith they eve. Milton. | O'wLER. 2. . One who carries contraband 
* extirpate as a weed. F AED 4 . foe . his father; and } goods: in the legal ſeriſe, one that carries 
& 4 2 2 ubjeé { U | 41 N 5 
Wrach is a fire, and jealouſy a weed; ee eee king? Holyday, | out wool illicitely, Perhaps from the 
The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed ont. „All your parts.of pious duty done, f - illici d 
ä weed. Shenfer You ove your Ormond nothing but a fon. Dryden. neceſſity Or carrying on an! licit trade 
T, Ourw RICH. w. a, [out ind wulirh [ ; 5 Thou halt deſetv'd more love than I can ſhow, by night : but rather, I believe, a cor- 
1. Towexceed in pravit . "ds ut 'tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe, Dryden. ruption of ewvooller, by a colloquial ne. 
, gravity. | If, upon the general balance of trade, Engliſh : 
Theſe inſtruments require ſo much ſtrength for | merchants ore to foreigners one hundred thouſand | glect of the av, ſuch as * often obſerved 
F the ſupporting of the weight to be moved, as may be pounds, if commodities do not, our money muſt go | in woman, and by which 8 oodabiſe 18 
. wag rp beſides that other ſuper- added power out to pay it. . 5 roc ke. changed to goody. Woeller , ooller , owler, 
whereby it is out-weigbed and moved. Wilkins, | 2, To be obliged to aſcribe ; to be obliged By running goods, theſe graceleſs owlers gain. 
2, To preponderate; to excel in value or | for, | | Sunſte 
influence. | By me upheld, that he may know how frail We underſtand by ſome ow/ers, old people die in 
I any think brave death ozr-wweighs bad life His fall'n condition is, and to me owe France, Tatler, 
Let himexpreſ: his diſpoſition, Shak/peare, | All his deliv'rance, and to none but me, Milton. OW N. 1. J. Jagen, Sax. cygen, Dutch. ] ” 
NN ee ſee, 3. To have from any thing as the conſe. | 1. This is a word of no other uſe than as 
Yum aut. eilt your love to Bee, quence of a cauſe. itt is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, my, 
Whenever he fiads the hardſhip of his flavery c. 00 Kemi fallnotow'c to man's decree, thy, his, our, your, their, It ſeems to 
weigh the value of his life, it 18 in his power, by Jove ate reece and puniſh d Greece in thee. þ be A ſubſtantive ˙ as, my own, my peculiar: 


but is, in reality, the participle paſſive of 
the verb owe, in the participle owwer or 
own my own x the t ing owned by, or 


refitting the will of his maſter, ta d imſi 4 ; Cope, 
the death he deſires, 1 e ern 4. To poſieſs; to be the right owner of. 


The matriage of the clergy is attended with the For owe, which is, in this ſenſe, obſolete, 
Poverty of ſame of them, which is balanced and we now uſe ow, | 


out-weighed by many ſingle advantages,” Atrerbary. Thou doſt here uſur belonging to me. 
Yo QUTwEe'LL. v. 4. [out and avell * To The name thou ow'/# not and halt ut thyſelf | d Inachus in his cave alone, „ 
*. 7 put tn) | , f | 
pour out. Not in uſe. 8 | Upon this iland ava ſpy. | Shatſpeare, | Wept not another's loſſes, but his own. - x 
As when old father Nilus ”gins to ſwell, Fate, ſhew thy force; ourſelves we do not owe 3 2. It is added gener ally by way of empha 
With timely pride about the Aigyptian vale, What is decreed muſt be; and be this ſo» Shakſp. | or corroboration. ' . 
- - His fattie waves do fertile ſlime c- el,, [+ Not poppy nor mandragora, I yet never was forſworn, 3 
And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Spenſer. Nor all the drow 1 ſirups of the world, Scarcely have coveted what was my own, Shakſp. 
To OuTwi'T, . a. [ont and abi ] To Shall ever med cine thee to that ſweet ſleep Every nation made gods of their ow, and, put 
cheat; to overcome by ſtratagem, FFFFFRrRR / <- TH Shalſpeare. | them in high places. 2 Kinge. 
Tze truer hearted any man is, the more liable he This roving wanton Gall — 6 =. | dene ſhare en kan 18 
is to be impoſed on; and then the world calls it Let the finder ſurely know wh Boggs Jour hotng 1h rar Wc rang 111 2 
eut-wilting a man, when he is only out-knaved. Mine is th * I'that « | It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it muſt 
ü ine is the wag; tis I that oe be under the reſtraint of 1eceiving and holding opi- 


: I Elrange. The winged wand'rer, | N f ee thin dat ine 
4 Jultice forbids defrauding or going beyond 58 0 ged i | Oar i ark pr dank of any thing- but * 

rother in any manner, when we can over-reach and WING, fart. from owe. ; A practice has Will the th 9 4 or Vote dun Locke, 
* ns © x p ove _ long 3 among writers, to uſe ow- And knit thee gloves made of her own ſpun yarn? 

' ompey found him- | xg, the active participle of 7 
felf out- 1 AL. 6 mg, p ple of obe, in a | ay. 
nm with him. 1  raffive ſenſe, for owed or c. Of this | |  Palon.and pride weretober foul unkoowhg 

' Nothing's more equal in juſtice, and indeed more | impropriety 1 e aw nvinc'd that virtue only is our own,” I 

| | ku priety ſome writers were aware ad hon” x Sith 
natural in the direct ee of effects and an having no quick ſenſe of the force of Je Sometimes it 18 ad ded ab. man oppoſition 5 
<auſes, than for men wickedly wiſe to bf. uit them- | Engliſh words, have uſed due, in the } © contradiſtinction; domeſtick; not _ 
ſelves; and for ſuch as wreſtle with Providence, to ; : foreign; mine, his, or yours; not 


* 
W Ml. ed 


— A 


ip up their own heels. ere ſenſe of conſequence or imputation, which So ' 
Ovu'rwork. ». / [out and work.) The | Þy other writers is only uſed of debt. We | ANomers. | EL, 4 
e ele bree, | the non jeae me; they fy | rn om id We, | 
Take care of our on- abort, the navy royal, which likewiſe, the effect is due to the cauſe.] | There's nothing fillier than a crafty knave out- 
rue the walls of the kingdom; and every great ſhip | 1, Conſequential. | witted, and beaten at his'own play, LZ'Eftrange, 
is an impregnable fort; and our many ſate and com- This was owing to an indifference to the pleaſures To Own „. fs [from the noun, ] (is 
9 8 wel 19 to ſecure them. Bacon. | of liſe, and an * to the pomps of it. ee 1. To acknowledge; to avow for one's 
- And now ſails the fort; 1 , Lc him 3. Due as a debt. Here die is undoubt.. | own, 5 5 | N : 
nawing my heart-ſtring, © © Derbom, | edly the proper word, © © © When you come; find me out, 
OvTw'orn. part. [from outawenr. | Con- You are both too bold And own me for your ſon. "Dryden... 
ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. ] Ill teach you all what's ewig to your queen, 84 2.1 05 ſſeſs ar claim * hold by right. 
Better at home lie bed -K rid, idle, | Th oy , - | len.“ Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own 
| ED | e debt, owing from one country to the other, | Nor is your courf r coaſts unknown, Dryd 
Aaglorious, rege d, wich age out-worn. Milton, | cannot be paid without real effects ſent thither o Others 5 $0 py $9 rr hg 771 p 
Jo OUrWIAE's T. v. a. Leut and evreft, ] Fo jj - SY 3 n + Tocke, Of theſe the chief, the care of nations own, 
extort by violence, IgE [+3, Impurable to, as an agent. And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. 
+ © ©» The growing anguiſh 8 II we eſtimate things, what in them is eng to | | | V 
Rankled fo ſore and feſtered inwardly, : nature, and what to labour we ſhall find in moit of 3, To r aet er © 
Tini that the truth thereot 1 did out-wreft, Spenſer. them 18 to be on the account of labour. Locke, Nor bath it been thus only amongſt the more 
| civilized nations; but the batbarous nn; 
4 4 - 


OvrTwrov'cur. | be ene | | 
U'GHT. L BAS cuſtom-of particular i hments was not 
- Ouidone . eres. wrought, | ' timited any more has that of, ſtruggles between 
N a „„ | nobles and cagumons;, the uin @ 


: * 


wiſe haye owned that tradition. 
P22 OH e ef 11 A. 40 


* 


1 
— 
: 


\Greegs: was | 
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10x 
I venture out 3 
"Bip yob, ae princeſs, my protection own. Dryd. 
To confeſs.; not to deny. , tal 
Make'this truth ſo evident, that'thoſs who be 
R . to o it may yet be Pony; > Lag 
Htotfon. 
"Others will own their weakneſs of underſtanding. 


. It moſt be owned, that, generally ſpeaking, good 
ents are never more 


than when they Tee. them go fond of themſelves. 


Law. | 
O'wnen. 17. /. [from own.) ] One to whom | 


* 2 * longs; ; maſter; rightful poſ- 


A bark 
8 but till her owner come has, Shakſpeare. 
t is not enough io break into my garden; 
' Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the owner, 
Bat thou wilt brave me. Shakſpeare. 


© © Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that the | 


owner bath incurred the forfeiture of eight years 
ofit of his lands, before he cometh to the know- 
Tea dge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 
They intend advantage of my labours, 
Wich no ſmall 2 daily to my owners. Milton. 
. Theſe wait the owners laſt deſpair, 
_ And what's permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 


A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, will | 
8 the owner pleaſed in the poſſeſſion, and ftout | 
n 


the defence of it. Addiſon. 


That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, when | 


- It expreſles the contempt which the owner of it has 
1 ſeeing any thing he does not like. Spectator. 


Victory hath not made us inſolent, nor have we | 


"taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the honour 
reſtoring every one's right to their juſt owners, 

At ter 1. 

What is this wit, which muſt our cares * ? 

The owners wiſe, that other men enjoy. 


3 1. /. 
the 


perty ; rightful 
7120 a real action, - wh 4 
troverſy. 
E. K a es wy 


from owner, ] Pro- 
eſſion. 


Omne, 1. J. [aru Jabatns, . A beaft. 5 
infevorth. | 


Ox. 4. / plar. Oxzx. [oxa, Sion oxe, 
Daniſh 


1. The * name for black AY «88 
The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden, 
. Sheep run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 
0 horle or oe from the leopard, 
* you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. Shalſpeare. 
ads our the 


fond of their daughters, | 


Pope.,| 


proximate cauſe is the pro- 


| 


river Clitumnus, IR * the 


* 


ox A 


for making cattle white that drink of it. The * . 


inhabitants of that country have Rill the ſame opi- 
nion, and have a great many ouch of » whitiſh 4 
Jour to confirm them in it Addi 

2. A caſtrated bull, 


The horns of deen and cows ar lager than te | 


bulls z which is a by abundance _ 


Although there be "naturally more _ Hon 


ings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewer. 
The field is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 
With oxen far unfit to draw t 
The frowning bull 
| And ox nap oge 4 Thomſon 
Ox BAN B. u. ,. 


Ox xv. 1. J. [ phthalmus. | A plant. 


Miller, 
Gier, 1. 515 Lat.] A fly of a 
Particular ind. 
'Oxca'nc of land. 1. . Twenty acres. 
Ainſworth, 
Oxnr'aL, 2. /. [hellebori nigri radix.] A 
plant, Ainſavorth. 


vſon's Summer. 


OxL Vr. 1. 7. [weris primula, Lat.] The | 


ſame with couoſtip, a vernal flower, 
A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox/ip and the nodding violet Shakſ. 


Ox8TA'LL, 2. J. [ox and flall.] A ſtand for 
oxen. 

Ox rox cuz. 2. J. [ buglaſſa.] A plant. 

Ainſworth, 

O'xrca ATE. 2. /, oiupures, oxycrat, Fr. 

| ofvs and ig.] 

vinegar. 

Apply a mixture of the ſame 
preſs _ out of oxyerates a ſuitable — 

Wiſeman. 
O'xy ME Be J Line., eds, and pad, | 

A mixture of vinegar and honey, 

In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptiſans and decoctions of ſome vegetables, with 
1 or the mixture of honey and _ . 

t. 
\OxrMo' RON, 1. An 
| cal figure, in which an epithet of a quite 


1 8 is added to any 


OLAT no pins 1. 1 L ſpodbvor, ** and 


soc.] A mixture of two parts of oil of 


females, yet artificially, that is, by making geld- | 


e plough. Dryden. 
buphonos.] A plant. Ainſ. 6 


mixture of water and 


er, with a com- 


Ainepe. 1A . 10 


= 0ST 
, Thefpirits, Lay. and cool things, readily eo m- 
Hoyer on the Hum yr, 
YER. 1. N old French, to hear.] A 
+ court of eyer and terminer, is a judica. 
| ture where cauſes are * and deter. 
mined. 
g 
Auction to any proclamation or adyer. 
tiſement given by the publick criers 
both in England and Scotland. It ia 
thrice repeated. 
Fairies, blaek, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. 
Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yen. Shakſpeare, 
'O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton (hall deſcryz 
Let the finder ſurely know 
Mine is the wag. Craſba us 
Or LETHOLE. . /. See Exzlxr. [lit 
may be written 2%, from oeillet, Fr. 
but eyelet ſeems better.] 
Diſtioguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each caſa in birth or ſtate ; 
His oyletholes are more and ampler, 
The king's 4: body was a ſamplar. Prior. 
O'rs TER. 2. J. [oefter, Dut, huitre, ve] A 
bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. 
I will not lend thee a penny.— 
Why then the world's mine oyfter, which I with 
fword will open. Sbalſpeare. 
Rich honeſty dwells like your miſer, fir, in a 
poor houſe z as your pearl in your foul er. 
_ Shakſpeare, 
Another maſs held a kind of oyſter ſhell, and 
other bivalve, - Woodward. 
There may be many ranks of beings i in the in vi- 
fible world as ſuperior to us, as we are ſuperior io all 
the ranks of being in this viſible world. though we 


deſcend below the oy/ter to the leaſt animated atoms 
diſcovered by microſcopes. Watts. 


Where ayfer tubs i in rows 
Are rang'd belide the poſis, there ſtay thy * 
ay. 
> a ch. N. . [oyſter and ics, 
O'ysTERWOMAN, I or woman. JAwoman. 
- whoſe buſineſs is to ſell oyſters. rer 
bially, a low woman. 
Off goes his bonnet to an s 
The oyferzwomen lock'd their fiſh up, 
And trodg'd away to cry no biſhop. Hudibras. 


Oz NA. 3, /. od, from 3tw ; ozent, 


Fr.] An ulcer in the inſide of the noſtrils, 


ö 


| 


! 


4 


— with one of vinegar of roſes, 


| that gives an ill ſtench,” Quincy. 


PAB 


1 a labial conſonant,. formed. by a 
light compreſſion of the anteriour 
'<Z lips; as, pal, pelt. It is 


bt it has an uniform ſound ; it is ſome- 


times mute before tz as, accompt, receipt ; 
but the mute 5 is in aa 
EY nd. 


ee, 


part 
con- 
by the Germans and Welſh with 


i 
lum, 
mental; affor of Lo —1 ug 


'We doubt the air is che pabuloxs ſupply of fire, 
much leſs that flame is-prdperly air kindled. Brown, 


| Pa BU Lous. 


A ey word. 
„ Fr.] 


nge of the foot in ans 
| "Robin her death, 


e * watt... 


- He himſelf Thin bot a id vi Tanguay pace, 


| PABULUM, . / [Lat.] Food; Aen. 


„ 
with „„ 
his fancies trove to mount higher.” Sidney , 
He ſaw Menalcas come with heavy pace; 
Wet were his eyes, _ eng was his face. 


= 
Degree of eclerity, To beep 

pace, is not to be left behind, 

8 Foros wn, and e 0, and | 

$ in this ace from day to da 

To the ur Hd recorded The 3 * 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
| The way to dutky death. Shak/peare, 

ring me word 
How the 


goes, that — 
W 


. Shalſps. 


Oy x's. [oyez, hear ye, Fr.] Is the intro. 


| Fl | 


PAC 
Nor her winged ſpeede, - 
he faulcon geotle — 442 exceed. Chapman, | 


His teachers were -fain to reſtrain his forward- 
"neſs; that his brothers, under the ſame trainiog, 


* 
o 


ioht hold with him. 
rn 1 RD Hog ev*n when he ſees the place 


Beſet with thieves and never mends his pace. 
OE * | 4 „ 3 
He mended pace upon the touch. Fludibras. 


Marcia could anſwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy-woes, and count out tear for tear. 
as lf j . een 8 a hs a Addiſon. 
"  Hudibras applied his ſpur to one fide of his horſe, 
al not doubting but the other would keep pace with 


o 
- 


It, bg Boe. Addiſon, } 
4 Step; gradation. of buſineſs. A galli- 
ciſm. * 34 | 


The firſt pace neceffary for his majeſty to make, 

© js to fall into confidence with Spain. Temple. 

A meaſure of five feet. Ihe quantity 

* * ſuppoſed to be meaſured by the foot from 

the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is ſet down, IN Fe 

.- Meaſuring land by walking over it, they ſtyled a 


A seuble ſtep; i. e. the fpace from the elevation of | 


"one foot, to the ſame foot ſet down again, mediated 
by a ſtep of the other foot; a pace equal to five 
foot ; a thouſand of which paces made a mile. 


Holder on Time. | | 


The violence. of tempeſts never moves the ſea 
above fix paces deep. Wilkins, 
6, A particular movement which horſes 


are taught, though ſome have it natu- 


rally, made by lifting the legs on the 

Tame fide together. 2 

They rode, but authors having not 

Determin'd whether pace or trot; = 

"That's to ſay, whether tollutation, 

As they do term it, or ſuccuflation, Hudilras. 
To PACE, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1, To move on flowly. 

He ſoft arrived on the graſſie plain, 

And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. 

As we pac'd along 


I beheld 


. both in birth and manner vile, 


Pacing in 8 with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang'd oft a day. Dryden. 
Ihe moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky I ever ſaw, by 


whoſe ſolemn light I paced on lowly 
on-. 


without inter- 
.. The nymph, obedient to divine command, 


To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the ſand. Pope, 

2. To move. 4 . 

| Remember well, with ſpeed fo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita. ben Shakſpeare. 


3. 91 of horſes. ] To move by raiſing 
the legs on the ſame fide together, 
TaPacs.w. oa. 
1. To meaſure by ſteps. | 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th* unbated fire 
That he did pace them fictt ? Shall ſpeare. 
2. To direct to go; to regulate in motion. 
If you can, pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that I would wiſh it go, 
d you ſhall have your boſom on this wretch. 
a | Shakſpeare, 
Pa'cep. adj. [from pace.] Having a par- 
ticular gait. 8 LEE 
Revenge is ſure, though ſometimes flowly 
Awake, awake, or ſleeping ſleep thy laſt. Dryden. 
Pa'cR. 2. . [from.pate.] He that e 
Pacirie arion. =. . [Pacification, Fr. 
_ from pacify.] Fe Beta 
1. The act of making peace,  _ * 
le ſent forthwith to the French king his chap- 


lain, chuſing him becauſe be was à churchman, as 
beſt ſorting with an ambaſly 2 . ee Bacon. 
ea 


David, by an happy and nable pac i cation 
e off from alling that bloody 1 5 5 
| auth. 


2. The act of appealing or pacifyings 


otton, | 


Spenſer. | 


— the giddy footing of the hatches, 
+ ught, that Glo'ſter ſtumbled. Shak/peare. |} 


| Take afreſh pack, 


'd; | 


| who now governed in the parliament, 


* Pack. v. a. Lecken, Duieh. ] ae, 


PAC 
A world way to be ſaved by a. 
wrath, through the dignity of that ſacrifice which 
- ſhould be offered. a 4:5; », Hooker. 
Pac IFA“ TOR. . /. [ pacificateur, Fr. from 
Paci. ] Peacemaker. 


: He fet and kept on foot a continual treaty of 
peace; beſides he had in confideration the bearing 
f the bleſſed perſon of a pacificator, Bacon, 


A * 


; Tending to make peace. 


Lat.] Peace making; mild; gentle; ap- 


peaſing. 
God now in his 


to treat with them. 


| ; 
| gracious pacifick manner comes 
1 Returning, in bis bill 
ö 
þ 


ond. 


An olive leaf he brings, pacifick ſign! Milton. 
Paci I ER. 2. /. [from pacify.] One who 
8 pacifies, 


to quiet an angry perſon; to compoſe 
any deſire. 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had with- 
dravn to pacify with ſleep his over- watched eyes. 
Sidney. 
| Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy maney, if he would 
| - pacify the king. 2 Maccabees. 
| The Moſt High is not pacißed for fin by the 
| multitude of ſacritices. Ecclefaſticus. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, yet 
he went on as far as York, to pacify and ſettle thoſe 
Countries. Bacon. 
O villain ! to have wit at will upon all other oc- 
caſiods, and not one diverting ſyllable now at a 
pinch to pacify our miſtreſs. * L' Eftrange. 
Nor William's pow'r, nor Mary's charms, 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. Prior. 
PACK. », J [pack, Dutch. 
1. A large bundle of any thing tied up for 
carriage, | | 
Themiſtacles ſaid to the king of Perſia, that 
| ſpeech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put 
] abroad, whereby the imagery appears in 


Had ſly Ulyfles at the ſack 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pack. Cleave!. 
Our knight did bear no leſs a pack 
| Of his own buttocks on his back,  Hudibras. 
2. A burden; a load, 
1 rather choſe, 


Pope. | To croſo my friend in his intended drift, 


Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 

By $07 of ſorrows. | 

ut when they took notice how ſtupid a beaſt it 

was, they loaded it with packs and burdens, and 

ſer boys upon the back of it. L' Eftrange. 
3. A due number of cards. 

Women to cards may be compar'd, we play 
A round or two,. when us'd we throw away, 


It is wonderful to ſee. perſons of ſenſe paſling 
away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing 

a pack of cards. : Addiſon. 
4- A number of hounds hunting together. 
| Dryden. 


plain. 


ue fury fires the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, 


And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 


+ The ſavage foul of game is up at once, 

The peck full-opening various. Thomſon. 
5. A number of people confederated in 
any bad deſign or practice. 


pack, a conſpiracy, againſt me. Shakſpeare. 
_—_— _— — of k na ves and villains, as they 
Clarendon, 


: 
& 


Fer of 
ac 


'PAC1'FICATORY. adj, [from pacificator.] | 


| 92 ; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs, Bacon, 


Shak Peare. | 


A anville „ 


Two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the 


 Paci'rick. adj, [pacifigue, Fr. pacificus, | 


Dod. 


Vou paoderly raſcals! there's a knot, a gang, a | 


To PA'CIFY, V. A. [ pacifier, Fr. pacifico, a 
Lat.] To appeafe; to till reſentment ; 


— 


| - 


+ Bickerſtaff is more a man of honour, than to be 
an accomplice with a pack of raſcals chat walk the 
ſtreets on nights. | _ Swift. 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and 
preſſure: as, a pack or world of troubles, 

Kt ES, $44 Ainſanarth, N 


Ka 


2, To fend in a hurry... 


3. To fort the cards ſo as that 


* From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling, 


PA'CECLOTH, . f. [pack and 


PAC 
To bind up for carriage. 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt treafure 
In one dear caſket, and ſav'd only that.  Ottvay, 

Reſolv'd for ſea, the flaves thy baggage pact, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 

What we looked "og as brains, 23 _ of 

| ſtrange materials, packed up with w rful'art in 
the ſkull. | 8 N 1 Addiſon. 


He cannot live, T hope, and muſt not die, - 
Till George be pack'd with poſt horſe up to heav'n, 
Sbalſpeare. 

the game 
ſhall be injquitouſly ſecured, It is ap- 
plied to any iniquitous procurement of 
colluſion. 6 f 
Be po Enos has . 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd. Shabſp. 
There be that can = cards and yet cannot 
play well fo there are ſome that are good in can» 
vaſſes and ſactions, that are otherwiſe weak men. 

5 kt Bacon: Hays. 

Fhe judge ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town; 
And mighty dukes peck cards for half. a crown- 


TY Pepe. 
4. To unite picked perſons in ſome bad 
When they have pack'd a parliament, 
We'll once more try th' expedient: 
Who can already muſter friends, 
To ſerve for members to our ends. 


* 


Hudilras. 


Biutes, called men, in full cry pack'd by the court 


or country, run down in the houſe of commons, a 

deſerted horned beaſt of the court: Wycherkty, 

So many greater fools than they, ; 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day, _ 

Southern. 

The expected council was dwindling into à con- 


ventiele; a pack'd aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not 


a free convention of fathers from all quarters. 


Allterbury. 
To PACK, v. 2. ; 
1. To tie up goods. 
The marigold, whoſe eourtier's face 
Eechoes the ſun, and doth unlace 
Her at his riſe, at his full ſtop | 
Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Cleaveland. 
2. To go off in a hurry; to remove in 


haſte, 
Ne farmer thinketh each hour a day, 
Until the old farmer be packing away. 1 
Rogues, hence, avaunt ! 
Seek ſhelter, pack, Shakſpeare. 
The wind no ſooner came good, but away pack 
the gallies with all the haſte they could, GCarenve; 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and” 
then robbed the temple : as he was packing away 
with his ſacrilegious burden, a voice purſued him. 
T1 L' Eftrange.. 
If they had been an hundred more, they Rad 
been all ſent packing with the ſame anſwer. . + - 
| Siilling fleet. 
IP agen, 2 from the eover d — . 
is is no place for you. yd 
Poor Stella muſt Sack off to town, * 


To Liffy's ſtinking tide at Dublin. 


. 
3. To concert bad meaſures; to confede- 


rate in ill; to practiſe unlawful confede- 
racy or colluſion, e A 

That this ſo profitable a merchandize, riſeth not 

to a proportionable enhauncement with other leſa 
beneficial commodities, they impute partly to the 
eaſtern buyers packing, partly to the owners not 
venting the ſame. JJ 
P Go pack with him. 


* 1 


Shakſpeare. 
cloth. } A. 


cloth in which goods are tied up, 


| Pa'cxer, x. J. from pacl.] One who binds | 


up bales for carriage. 


Pack ET. v. /. | parguet, French. ] 


1. A ſmall 


pack ; a'mail of letters. * = 
In the dar e a er 
Grop'd I to 


find out them, 


"7 = 


1 


* 


1 


Finger d their packer, aud in ine withdrew, Shai, 


— 


; ; x 1 | 3 | * 12 | A | 4 
r 5 ꝓp A D as 


3 LS l wat ich hie dad in hls + but { Let all her ways be unconfin'd'; | 
There mga ag packet iche] Let him walk afoot with his pad in his hand; Ways 

| betten 1 _ kings. My: 1 ＋ and . | "let not them be accounted no poets who mount and Aach peur padlock on her mind. Prim. 
is packers returned with large acceſſions of | ſhew their horſemanſhip. | «Dryden. 'To PalDbLock. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
« 2objeftions/ and advertiſements.  _. , | Fell, | Agreypad is kept im the Rable with great care, ' faſten with a padlock, 8 
Dion our late commande ][ out of regard to his paſt ſervices. Add ſan. Some illiterate people have padlacꝭ'd all chete 
To guard the paſſages, and ſearch all packets, I would have ſet you on an eaſier pad, and te- pens that were to celebrate their heroes, by ſilencipz 
This to the prince was intercepted, - Denham. | lieved the wandering knight with a men 4 73-454 Grub: ſtreet. . J. Bull. 
2. A ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank's | e et. Pab- NAG. 1. f, [from pad and nag.] An 


ua CELLS | 3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. n 
3. "The poſt ſhip; the ſhip that brings let- | 4+ A low ſoft ſaddle; a cuſhion or bolſter f | An _ "a> £56 to ride out a mile. Dr. Pope. 
"ters periodically. , properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with} pyigoweree. 5. /. [per leoninus, Lat.] An 
People would wonder how the news could come, ſtraw. \ pajado, Spaniſh, of paja, firaw.]|' "herb. en. 


| j ially ; i j | het Tremellius was called ſcropha or ſow, becauſe he p _ 7 | 97 
eſpecially if the wind be fair when the Pac hor hid his neighbour's ſow under a pad, and coninanded | PAAR. 2 . [from the ſongs ſung at feſti- 


goons - 7 2 als to Apollo, beginning To Pæa * 
1 Pa he ne , his wife to lie thereon; he ſware that he had noſow | VS pollo, Deg 8 2 2, | 4 
o PACKET. v. a, [from the noun. ] To but the great ſow: that lay there, pointing to the pad | ſong of triumph, _ 
bind up in parcels. : A and the ſow his wife, Camden. O may 1 live to hail the glorious day, 
My reſolution is to ſend you all your letters, well We ſhall not need to ſay what lack CEASE And fing loud pears thro' the crowded way! 
ſealed and packeted, | | Swift, Of leather was upon his back; : 15 | a Roſcommon, 
PAa'CKHORSE, . / [pack and horſe. | A horſe For that was bidden under pad, _ Hudibras. See from each clime the learn'd their iaccnſe 
I of burden; a horſe employed in carrying | To PAD. v. 2. from the noun, ] 4 bring: ; 
ance 57 —_—_— $4 | 1. To travel gently g | Hear, in all tongues conſenting pœant ring. Pope, 
. + 4 . 7 * * 7 . * 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 2. 'To rob on foot, | "x PA GAN. | 1. J. [paganipe, dax. paganus, 
37 I was 2 packborſe in his great affairs. Sb pee. 3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. Lat. fromepagus, a village; the villages 
It is not to be expeted that a man, who drudges Pd Gee oer continuing heathen after the cities were 
on in a laborious trade, ſhould be more knowing in A DAR. l rou 455 coar e Hower. hriſtian.] A heathen; one not a chri 
the variety of things done in the world, than a pack- In the bolting and fiſting of near fourteen-years of 2 * fs 25 
: n forwards and; bagk- ſuch power and favour, al! that came out could not ſtian. . 
wards to market, ſhould be {killed in the geography] be expected to be pure and five meal, but muſt have PAO AN. adj Heatheniſh. | | 
of the country. „ ae. 9 Padar and bran in this lower age ee 6 Thi cloaths an after ſuch a pagar cut too, 
Pa'cxsaDpLE, 2. / ſpack and ſaddle.) A Ay. | „That ſure they have worn out chriſtendom. 
el 61 oy 17 0 1 A|Pa'pper../. [from pad.] A robber; a |. + r Shak ſpeare, 
741 2 ue 5 foot highwayman, ; | The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
'P "Tour beards deſerve not ſo honourable a on hat Spurr'd as jockies uſe, to break, | | _Vacouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal; ä 
Nuff a butcher's cuſhion, or to be entombed in an Or padders to ſecure a neck. Ih Hudibras. But ſuch they Were as pagan uſe requir'd. Dryden, 


aſs's packſadale. e Shalſpeare. orſe than all the clatt'ring ti f | J 
3 Vo g tiles, and worſe {| PA'GANISM., 2. . {| paganiſme, Fr, from 
1 £ brave prancing courſer hath been ſo broken | Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curſe 3 | pagan.] Hentai "Hp e 
h b y rip er 3 vn 5 Rogues that in dog days cannot rhyme forbear ; 1... The mans of popery is more ations thas very 
Tha : | a pech/ 3 tue,] But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryd. | f di eth A 
The bunch on a camel's back may be inſtead of a 2aganiſm amongſt divers of the more ſimple ſort, 


£25 . If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging in ; 
8 Nn as the burgen. ; More. unjuſt quarrels, he has no Leber pretence — ne Our bin "in i fats of LS 4 
| . 8 , of paganiſm, you have 
; Pa'CKTHKEAD, 2. F [pack and thread. than what a reſolute and ſucceſsful padder may on a coin of Tiberius. It ſtands between two other 
> Strong thread uſed in tying up parcels. | challenge. Collier. | enfigas. Addiſon, 
; | About his ſhelves ; To Pa'/DDLE. v. 2. [ patouiller, ve.) , PAGPF FE h | 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 1, To row; to beat water, as with oars, . . ee renc ] 
Were thialy ſcatter'd. ; Shakſpeare. | As the men were paddling for their lives. I, One fide of the leaf of a book. 
Girding of the body of the tree about with * an LEftrange. If a man could have opened one of the pages of the 
thread, reſtraineth the ſap. » Bacon. | Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake defire. Gay. divine counſel, and ſeen the event of Joleph's being 
EM - I can compare ſuch productions to nothing but 2. To play in the water. I fold, he might have dried up the young man's tears. 
1 - ' rich pieces of patchwork, ſewed together with pack. Th ne y h Bc. 8 nifingaſpeR# "> POW BIN f Taylor. 
thy | So aabnay 3.20% GAeT, 1 Thy name to Phœbus and the muſes known, 


cad. | Felton. 2339 TRE; | 
His horſe is vicious, for which reaſon 1 tie % it looks like an odd fort of bes for fancy to] sball in the front of ev'ry page be ſhown. Dryden 


® ; 1 bim cloſe to his manger with a pachbread. 2 | 4 A printer divides a book into ſheets, the ſheets juto 
'Y „„ Es Addiſon. | 23 E _—_—_ a N 9 Paget, the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. 
The cable was about as thick as pack:hread. = Za Mos | Watts. 


Sto. 3. To finger. | | 
| wy ? Padiling palms, and pinching fingers, 
And making practis'd ſmiles, 


2. [ page, French. ] A young boy attending, 
rather in formality than ſervitude, on a 


* 
—__———— 


_ Palſcxwax, n./. Ih 


2 Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in | As in a looking-glaſs. _ Shakſpeare. reat perſon, | 
= . — as the ſtrong aponeuroſes of the neck, yes Pa'/DDLE. 2. / [ pattle, Welſh.] | | - i 5 The fair goddeſs Fortune, 
il aenwas. © ay. | 1 4 Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 

1 Pac T. *. J. Load, Fr. pactum, Lat.] A | ls 5 _—_ PER 08 which 18 uſed '  Miſguide thy ppoſers ſwords! 87 
= contract; a bargain ; a-covenant, Sb, pore rear ER Proſpenty be thy page! ; Shakſpeare. 
= concerning the marriage of her daughter, delivered | | Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deuteronomy. Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Shak/p. 
1 her daughters out of ſanfuary unto king Richard, | PA'DDLER, 2. /. [from padale.] One wh He had two pages of honour, on either hand one. 
¹r42L4⁊ 
4 Eton. % Paction, Fr. pactio, Lat.] PA'DDLE-STAFF, 2./. [from paddle and | pit to be made Methuſalem his page» Denne. 


A bargain; a covenant. - 3 A ſtaff headed with broad iron This day thou ſhalt m | | 
OR kin kate Mather att p. e : ww Bound > eb? boner tary; 


_ non, to remove the earl of Arraine from the regenc Pa'ppock. 1.60 papa, Sax. 7 adde, Dutch. * e yy eee 
* of Scotland, and reverſe ſuch pa#ions as he had | A great frog or toad. | | n to tell him every — hag — 
made. | 3 Hayward. Where 1 was wont to ſeek the honey bee, O king, that thou art mortal. Sake. - 
There never could be any room for contrafts or | Working her former rooms in waxen frame; e th 7 : 
ſoWlone, between the ſupreme being and bis intel Ike grilly toad-ſtool grown there mought I ſee, | 7 Az. Ve 2. {from the noun. ] 
—_ . igent creatures. E. 1 Cbeyne. And loathing paddocks lord ing on the ſame, Spenſ. 1. To mark the pages of a book, "4 
= Pacri'tiovs. ad}. Load, Lat.] Settled , The p4ddoch, or frog paddock, breeds on the | 2. To attend as a page. 
—_ - b nt c 3 land, is bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Halton. Will theſe moſs'd trees | 
* 77 3/04 ee | The water ſnake whom. fiſh and paddocks fed, That have out-liv'd the gagle, page thy heels, 
| PAD. w./. {from aad, Sax, whence like- With ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd. De. And ſkip when thou point'it out ? Shakſpeare. 


wile path, or pads. PADDOCK. 2. /. [corrupted from parrack.] | pyiGEANT, 2. J. [Of this word the ety- 
1. The toad a footpath, © ' | A ſmall encloſure for deer, or other ani.“ mologiſts give go fatisfactoty account. 
. il ſeen this to be the diſcipline of the ſtate, | mals, i | F 5 It may perhaps be payen geant, a pagan 
1 fob of the pad and the 1 | hr — 1 = 2 de lion, 1 —5 _ giant, a repreſentation of triumph uſed 
'. 1 Find their pains no more baulk'd, and their hopes ng * : | Ws, /avorth. | - at return from holy Wars; as we have 
pd more etoſt. Per. PA DLOCRK. 3. / [ padde, Dutch. ] A lock yet the Saracen's head.] : 
2, Anccaſy paced-horſe, .\' I hung on a ſtaple to hold on a link. | * A ſtatue in a ho). 


* = \ * 
* — 7 v, F 
6 0 + FE >, — 
N - > J : 
1 7 - . 


* 


PAT 


Whea all our pageants of:delight were plaid, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part,. 
And 1 was trimm'd in madam. Julia's gown, 


We | Shakfpeare. 
Ie play my part in 


fortune's' ant. 
| 1 
This wide and univerſal theatre, MY 
| Preſents mote woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein:we play. Sbalſpeare. 
Strange and unnatural, let's ſtay and ſee | 
This pageant of a prodigy. _ Cowley, 
Ihe poets contrived the following pageant or 
machine for the pope's entertainment; a huge 
floating mountain that was ſplit in the top in imita- 
tion of Parnaſſus, 3 Addiſon. 
It is uſed in a proverbial and general 
* ſenſe for any thing ſhowy without ſtabi- 
lity or duration. | 
Thus unla mented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. 
The breath of others raiſes our renown,. 
Our own as ſoon blows the pageant. down. Young. 
Pa'ctANT. adj, Showy ; pompous; oſten- 
ſtatious; ſuperficial. | 
Mere ſhe ambitious, ſhe'd difdain to own - | 
The pageant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne, Dryd. 
To Pa'GEANT.' v. 4, [from the noun, ] To 
exhibit jn ſhow; to repreſent, 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls, 
He pageants us. 


Pope. 


Shakſpeare. 


lnconvenjences: are conſequent to dogmatizing, 
ſuppoſing men in the right; but if. they be in the 
. wrongs. what a ridiculous pageuntry is it to ſee ſuch 
a philoſophical gravity ſet man out a ſoleciſm. 
5 Government of the Tongue. 
Such pageantry be to the people thown ; 
There boatt thy horſe's trappings and thy own. 
Sets | Dryden, 
Pa'ctNnat. adj, [pagina, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of pages. 1 | 
An expreſſion proper unto the pagina! books of 
our times, but not ſo agreeable unto volumes or 
rolling books, in uſe among the Jews. Brown, 
Pa'cop. z. /. [a corruption of poutg bad, 
which in the Perſian ſignifies a houſe of 
idols. Fryer's Travels.) 
Þt. An Indian idols 
They worſhip- idols called pageods, after ſuch a 
terrible repreſentation as we make of devils. 


cis | Stiilling fleet. | 
2. The temple of the idol. * 
See thronging millions to the paged run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon, Pope. 


Parp, The preterit and participle paſſive of 
. Joh | 
This puniſhment purſues the unhappy maid, 


Pai'cLE. 2. V I paralyſis, Lat.] A flower, 
alſo called cowſlip. © _* Dia. 
Pais, 2. J. I palia, Spaniſh,] A wooden 
veſſel in which milk or water is com- 

- monly carried. 8 
In the country when wool is new ſhorn, they ſet 
pails of water ja the ſame room, to increaſe the 


PAYLFUL. 2. J [pailand full.] The quan- 
tity that a pail will hold. | 


7 


3 : | Shakfpeare. 
AMA I. 2. / 1 fame with pallmall, 
” a beater or mall to ſtrike the ball, ] Vio- 

_ lent; boiſterous. ES EIT 
A ſtroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, 
Digey. 


=> 


22 Any ſhow; 2 ſpectaele of entertainment. N 


PA'GEANTRY, 2. / [from pageant, ] Pomp; 


And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden, | 


1 
* 


weight. 5 ; . 1 Bacon. | 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer overflows the pail. Dryden. 


3 | 
? J 5 ; 
Von ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pai/fpls No future pain for me; but inſtant wed: _ 


7. The throws of childbirth. 


© & T0 
There the princeſſes determining to bathe them 


ſelves, thought it was ſo priviledged a-place, upon 
pain of death, as nobody durſt preſunre to come 


thither, | Sidney, 
On pain of death no perſon being ſo bold, 
Or daring hardy, as to touch the lift, Shakſpeare. 
Interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, 
Betwixt their ſwords. Dryden. 
None ſhall preſume to fly under paix of death, 
with wings of any other man's making. 
2. Penalty; puniſhment. 
Becauſe Euſebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will, 
by way of mulct or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 
3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. 
As the pains of the touch are greater than the 
offences of the other ſenſes; ſo likewiſe are the 


pleaſures. Bacon, 
Pain is perfe& miſery, the worſt 

Of evils; and exceſſive, overturns 

All patience. . Milton. 


He would believe, but yet is ſtill in pain, 
Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein, 
R Dryden. 
What pair do you think a man muſt feel, when 
his conſcience lays this folly to his charge? Law. 
4+ [In the plural.) Labour; work; toil. 
Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to. 
reſide as friars in America. - Abbot. 
One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh haſte, 
and is fo much the more behind. Eccięſiaſticus. 
The pains they had taken were very great. 
Clarendon. 
If philoſophy be uncertain, the former will con- 


after all their labour they muſt reap the wind, mere 


opinion and conjecture. Clanville. 
She needs nq weary ſteps aſcend, 
All ſeems before her feet to bend; 
And here, as ſhe was born ſhe lies, ] 
High without taking pairs to riſe. Waller. 


it, watching your ſeaſons and taking great care, that 
he may not hate his taſk, but do it nas 
| 8 older. 
If health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the 
pairs to diſcover the regions where it grows, and the 
ſprings that feed it. „„ - 1 SRC» 
They called him a thouſand fools for his pains. 


2 9 L' Eftrange. 
Some natures the more pairs a man takes to 
reclaim them, the worſe they are, L'Eſtrange. 


Her nimble feet refuſe 

Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pairs to loſe. 
| Dryden, 
The ſame with paint we gain, but Joſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſume to vet, but never all to pleale. Pope. 
A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the 
pains, can make the moſt ignorant man comprehend 


what is his duty, and convince him that he ought to 
perform it. 1 Swift, 
F. Labour; taſks, The ſingular is, in this 
ſenſe, obſolete. 
He ſoſt arrived on the graſſy plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer, 
Tone paine in a cottage doth take, | 
When t'other trim bowers do make, Tufſer. 


When of the dew, which th” eye and ear do take, 
From flow rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make: 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies, 
When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows, if he that firit took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. aller, 
6. Uneaſineſs of mind, about ſomething 
abſent or future; anxiety ; ſolieitude. 
It bid her feel Th 


A lover more proportion'd to her bed. Prior. 
If the church were once thus ſettled, we need 
then be in leſs pain for the religion of our prince, 

She bowed herfelf and travailed ; for her pain, 
eame upon her. | | 


— 


__ makes itfly from it. 2 
Pars, x. % Dbeine, French; pin, Sax, cia, 


Addiſon. | 


clude in vain; and the latter may be in danger of 
pronouncing the ſame on their pains, who feek it, if 


The deaf perſon muſt be diſcreetly treated, and by | 
pleaſant uſage wrought upon to take ſome pains at 


1 Samuel, | 


| 


2 3 


| 


- 


þ 


themſelves, ' © | 
Whole brigades one champion's arms oferthrow, 


2 


PAI 


I am pairedat my very heart, becauſe thou haft 
heard, O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet, * 
rena. 


She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryde u. 
Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pairs us, becauſe it 
is equally deftrdRive to that remper which his neceſ- 
ſary to the preſervation of lite. Locke, 
Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that 

juſt before had been ſo much paired by the ſetter. 
| | . - Addiſon, 
2. (08 the reciprocal pronoun, ] Io 

labour, Little uſed. „e 
Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf to 
yield equal juſtice unto all, yet can there not but 
great abuſes lurk in ſo abſolute a privilege. 5 4 
ryden. 


He pain'd himſelf to raiſe his note. 
PA/1NFUL, adj. [pain and full, | 
pain; miſerable; beſet with 


1. Full of 
affliction. 


Is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death? 2 
2. Giving pain; afflictiye. 
Evils have been more rs 4 tous in the 23 
iſo 


Miltor, 


than by their actual preſſure. 
2 I am ſick of this bad world ! 
e day light and the ſun grow painful to me. 
L Py Addiſon, 
Long abſtinence may be painful to acid conſtitu- 
tions, by the uneaſy ſenſation it creates in the 


ſtomach,  Arbuthnot, 
3. Difficult ; requiring labour. 15 
5 The painful ſervice, | 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 


Shed from my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname. hatſpeare, 


for me. 
Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 
By Sour and painful marches hither came. Dryd. 
v'n I, tho? flow to touch the painful ftring, 
Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to fing. Smith, 
4. Induſtrious ; laborious ; exercifing la- 
bour. : — 
To dreſs the vines new labour is requir'd, 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd. - 
Dr 


Juen. 

Great abilities, when employed as God directs, 

do but make the ownerz of them greater and more 

painful ſervants to their neighbours ; however, the 

are real bleſſings when in the hands of good men. 

0 

Pa'tnruLLY. adv, [from painful] , 

1, With great pain or affliction, 
2. Laboriouſly; diligently. ; 

Such as ſit in eaſe at home, raiſe a benefit out of 


— 


their hunger and thirſt, that ſerve their prince and 


country painſully abroad. Rateigh's Effays. 
Robin red-breaſt painfully . fy . 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Mod. 


Pa/tNFULNESS. 2. J. [from painſul.] 
t. Affliction; ſorrow; grief. N 
With diamond in window-glaſs ſhe graved, 


Erona die, and end this ugly paipfulneſs, Sidney. 
No cuſtom can make the Tal ala of a debauch 


eaſy or pleafing to a man; fince nothing can be 
pleaſant that is unnatural. | South, 
2. Induſtry ; laboriouſneſs, CL af 
Painfubreſs by feeble means ſhall be able to gain 
that which in the 


ments, is through 


and negligeuce loſt. 
Par'xiM.% /, [poyen, Fr.] A pagan; an 
Nn INRA} on TT 11 
Theeroſshath been an ancient bearing, even be. 

fore the birth of our Saviour, among the painims 
wo 5 cacbam. 


Shay painimsvile that foto che fair. Tickel.. 
ParNtM. adj. Pagan; infidel. A d 
Champions bold, . | 

Defy'd the beſt of pain/m chivalry.» + | 

To _—_ Weng \ carriere with lance. Miltan, 
19 rr n . _ . The. Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew 3 6 Bil 
„ olds rs perro 74 7e FAIR. v. a. [from the noun. ! | mM; mon drops zeturning bravely fracat'd . .; 
1+ Puniſhment denounced, | . To afflict; to torment z to make uneaſy; | With painim blood eff se 1 

oe RS” | | * 

— — — — be mm le py nog — —-—6. — — — — 


ddiſon. 


joey of more forcible inftrye - 


When I thought to know this, it was too 3 
Me N. 
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PAT 1 PAL 
Bir ins, adj. from pats.) Free from 11 pointing be followed for an arty it follows hat] carriage, uſed in the eaftern countries, 
a | = Fb on. the ſhoulder of 
He frequently bleſt God for ſo far indulgingto his | Ruch may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior. flares, and wherein perſons of diſlinction 


cs dofewities, as to make his diſeaſe ſo pai * | 2. Picture J the painted reſemblance. | p 8 carried. * 5 
© >” The deaths thay Bee dend s, Ire ce very painting of yourfears ee, 
; Ls there . ſmooth deſcent a no painleſs "a ** * 5 IT Ten Shakſpeare. 8 1 —— ſo — as the art of maki 
po ns . — Clay ka. Painting is welcome; | 1 advice agreeable, How many devices Rs ts 
Arn e : The painting is almoſt the natural man: made uſe of te render this bitter potion palatab/: ? 
* bourer; laborious perſon, 3 For fance diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, | 5 | Addiſon, 
In prove a true painffaker day and night, He is but outſide: pencil'd figures are Th They by th' alluring odour drawn in haſte, 
I'll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Rv'n ſuch as the give out, Shakſpear e, | Fly to th“ dulcet cates, and crowdiug ſip 
| Swenevaits 10 adf [pains and cake. 1 7-4 * _ — k be h re | 5 PALATE. 4. | 17 latum, Lat.] 8 
"AINST a. | . | any ſuc e 2 „ A. . patatum, a 
To PAINT. 2. a. [prindre, Fr.] darn yy ory; nie pr art] or roof of the mouth. © oh 
1. To repreſent by delineation and colours. PAI NTURE, 2. /. | peinture, J Theart| "Lt hair hols. 
/ * _ "Live to be theſhew and gaze o' th* time: | of painting. A French word, 8 Be made as ſoſt as yours, and let their pa/ates 
0 We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, To the next realm ſhe ſretch'd her ſway, Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands. Shakſpeare, 
Painted upon a pole. . Shakſpeare. For painture near adjoining la, „ - | . Theſe ivory feet were carved into the ſpape of 
2. To cover with colours repreſentative of | A plenteous province. Dryden. lions; without theſe their greateſt dainties could not 
* ſomething | wan na 2 ſhow'ry arch , 1 mm py their palates, 2 Hakewill. 
i TIF | With li durs gay, Or, azure, gules, Light and colours come in only by the eyes; all 
: wan nr 22 . — alſp Delights and puzzles the beholder's eye, I kindof ſounds only by the ears ; the ſeveral taſtes and 
2. T * 3 ee P . 4 p That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews 1 ſmel)s by the noſe and palate. Locke, 
3. 9 repre t by c ours, appearan es, Of painture vary'd. ' Philips. 6 By nerves about our palate plac'd, ; 


or images. . 1755 PAIR. u. /. [ paire, Fr, pars Lat. | {| She likewiſe judges of the taſte : 
+5008 we from an author's words paint his very 1. Two t ings ſuiting one another, asa{ Elſe, diſmal thought! our warlike men 
. » thoughts in our minds, we do not underſtand him. air of lows | Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Prier. 
as 5 Locke. 7 8 ie l The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; 
When folly grows romantick we muſt paint it; | 2» A man and wife, Hard taſx to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, Pope. 


Come then, the colours and the ground prepare. O when meet now . 2. Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte. | 

ee Pope, | Such pairs in love and mutual honours jog It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by 

| 4. To deſcribe; to repreſent, : ion. \;lefneſs or forrow. Tayboe, 

The lady .is diflogal. —— — | eee e ee kee ne men of nice palater could not reliſh Ariſtotle 

; (ral 2— 1 * ee _—_ and a happy ꝓair | Dies | az dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker, 
be word is too good to paint out her wickedneſs. | Pa gde ; . 

1 good to pat Sate. 3. Two of 'a fort; a couple ; a brace. = Pa'LAT1CK. adj. [from palate.) Belonging 

; To colour; to diverſif 1 All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, q to the palate, or roof of the mouth. 
5 1 Ye 8. All his C N ee % | The three labials, v. . M. are parallel to the 
Buch is his will that paint: All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, | Bro g 1. | 
The earth with colours freſh, | He does into one pair of eyes convey. Sackling. three gingival 7. D. N. and to three palatich x. o 1. 
The dackeſt ſkies with ſtore of ſtarry lights. Spenſer, The many pairs of nerves branching themſelves x Holder, 


6. To deck with artificial colours in fraud 0 all the parts of the body, are . | PALATINATE. 2. J. [palatinatus, Latin.] 

or oftentation. 1 1 le county wherein is the ſeat of a 

= Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet | T be en eget __ hy 3 count palatine, or chief officer in the 
Than that of painted pomp? are not theſewoods 1 10 de Joined in pairs; to couple, as] court of an emperour, or ſovereign prince. 


Mo hat male and fernale. / | * 
Nee 'Ourdines, T pray} - e Data By, tho polar; 
| bang 2 King. | Your hand, my Perdita ſo tartles pair. Shakſp. | 745 of patatium, Lat.] One inveſted with 
1 DePIIN r. v. 2. To lay colours on the | 2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterpart. regal rights and prerogatives. 8 
—_ MM ; * 18 8 Had our prince ſeen the hour, he had pair d | Theſe a ſolute palatines made barons and knights, 
= Oh If to dance all night, and dreſs all day, Well with this lord; there was not a full month ee high juſtice in all points 9 their 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old age aways Between their births. Sbalſpeare. ö es. awvies, 


 PA'LATINE. adj. Poſſeſſing royal privileges. 


tch le. int. Ethelinda! ; 
To patch, na » might become a ſaint, Many of thoſe lords, to whom our kings had 


| | | ane Simple and plain, and fraught withy artleſs tender- granted thoſe petty kingdoms, did excerciſe u 
, 2228 1. J 1 the verb.] | N ak 4 | Rowe. | regalia, inſomuch 4 there were no leſs than eight 
1. Colours W Gan): of any thing, To Palk. wv. a. | I Counties pa/atine in Ireland at one time. Davies, 
= oets are limners | | | 1 a , [ pale | edlidus, La 
= I Tocopy out ideas in the mind: | 1 join in couples. - DDE HHP FANG. 9. ? Fr, pallidus, Lat.] . 
= ' "Words are the paint by which their thoughts are | indes afe ſo hardly match'd, thatev'n the * | 1- Not ruddy; not freſh-of colour; wan; 
| tp down, : LEI 7 Tho pair'd by heav'n, in ad ati "<0 MY white of look, ; 
| And nature is their abject to be drawn. Granville, | 33 | pete} Took 1 ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reft ?— 
_ The churth of the annunciation looks beautiful in | 2+ To unite as correſpondent or oppolite, Ay, my feat re) ; and no man in the preſence, + 
=_ - the inſide, all bug one corner df it being covered with | Turtles and doves with diff ' ring hues unite, But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks, Sa,. 
= | Katves, gilding, and paint. Addiſon on Italy. Ne is pair 'd with ſhining white. Pope. Was che hope drunk | 
| ler charms in breathing paint engage, PALACE. . , | palais, Fr. palatium, Wherein you dreſt yourſelf; hath it ſlept fince ? 
 $ ; Her modeti cheek ſhall warm a future age. Pepe. Lat.] A royal houſe ; a houſe eminently And wakes it now to look fo green and pale ? 
2§. Colours laid on the face. „ TT , 4 Shakſpeare. 
„„ ISR £ct——*— ; —-- Apcmanety 
| - | Arts 69 the mind, like paint ypon'the fte March'd re the ct) a the palace gates, Shakſp, | Wen the urine 7a Th, the patient 16 in 
©, "Foight him, that's your love, from your | Palas and pyramids doflope — e ee e. 
pap omprocy. + N Tang. Their heads totheir foundations. _ SBalſpeare. 3. Not bright; not ſhining ; faint of luſtre; 
ANT ER. #, / ; tre, Fr, from paint. | | The palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, | dim. | ; - * 
Cue idea of reſenting | u the laſt comers bedr "5 confining. wr | _, The night, methinks, 9 
0 colours | * \ Ln Sous pag nil alittle paler. 8 are. 
. be taken how/'the | With burning god 2nd faming Fol biar'd. | 7b 62+ ©: 6+ [from the adjedive.] To 
))) en ge, 6 Rs 17% ++ O92 3: ape. | * Sha pale» 
5 N 7 * as they Tue old man early roſe, walk'd forth and fate The glow-worm ſhows the matin to benear, 


are in their proper und perſect nature; which the na ; 
beſt 22 always chuſe by — > plating the Foy poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate. Pope. 
formt of each. . e n.. e . 
Paris. . / from n! . 5 „% ̃ ˙ ot gages, roof 
. 2. l: from aint. e turaine sf ous | PALE. 2. . , Latin.) 

1. The art of ' fpreſenting objects by de 1 houſes into enen n 1 | L f ) 


ö | ce ga a Ars ern his uneffectual fire. Sbalſpeare. 
ALA'crous.'adj. [from palace.) Royal ; [ WE = anne ray pn — fame, = 


ef 


„ ee 2 | ments, | 4 1. Narrow piece of wood joined above and 
.peatuon 5 Ir =. A kind of covered] below to i wo enoldde grounds, * 


* 


Ws 


* 
Get up o th? rail; 1'l1 peck you o'er the aer elſe. 


Shakſpeare. 
ir example ſtill prevails 
| ET the e - leaps the pales. Prior. 
Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. 
| . 2 Mortimer. 


2Any encloſure, ; | 

A ceremony, which was then judged very conve- 
nient for the whole church even by the whole, thoſe 
ſew excepted, which brake out of the common pate. 


Hooker. 


Let my due feet never fail | 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 
And love the high embowed roof. Milton. 
Having been born within the pale of the church, 
and ſo brought up in the chriſtian religion, by which 
we have been partakers of thoſe precious advantages 
of the word and ſacraments. Duty of Man. 
He hath propoſed a ſtanding revelation, ſo well 
confirmed by miracles, that it ſhould be needleſs to 
recur to them for the conviction of any man born 
| within the pale of chriſtianity. Atterbury. 
Coniine the thoughts to exerciſe the breath; . 
| And keep them in the pale of words till death. 
J Dunciad. 
3. Any diſtri or territorr. 
There is no part but the bare Engliſh pale, in 
which the Iriſh have not the greateſt footing. 
{es | Spenſer. 
The lords juſtices put arms into the 
divers noblemen of that religion within the pale. 
NNN 0b Clarendon, 
4+ The pale is the third and middle part of 
the ſcutcheon, being derived from the 
chief to the baſe, or nether part of the 
"ſcutcheon, with two lines. Peacham, 
To PAL B. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To encloſe with pales, | 
The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be 
led in with twenty deals of a foot broad, Mertim. 
2. To encloſe ; to encompaſs, 
Whate'er the ocean pa/es, or fky inclips, 
Is thine. Shakſpeare. 
5 The Engliſh beech | 


Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. 


| SH Co 
Will you pale your head in Henry's 3 
And rob his temples of the diade m, 
Now in his life? Shakſpeare. 
PA'LEEYED. adj. [pale and eye.] Having 
eyes dimmed, 
No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell, 
Inſpires the paleey d prieſt from the prophetic cell, 
i Milton. 
- Shrines, where their vigils pa/cey'd virgins keep, 
And pityiog ſaints, whoſe ſtatues — to weep. 


. Pope. 
Pa'LEFACED. adj. [pale and face.] Hay. 
ing the face wan. Fn 
Why have they dar'd to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful boſom, _ 
Frighting her palgfac'd villages with war? Shak/p. 
Let palefac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakſpeare.' 


Pa'LELY. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; not 
freſhly; not ruddily, . 

Pa'LeNEss. 2. /. [from pale.] 

1. Wanneſs; want of colour; want of 

freſhneſs; ſickly whiteneſs of look. 

Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to take 


= 


away the name of paleneſt from her 'moſt pure So forth ſhe comes. Spenſer. 

- whiteneſs, 1 Sidney. Let gorgeous tragedy 
The blood the virgin's cheek forſfook, In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by. Milton, | 

Avid palene/s ſpreads o'er all her look. Pope. | 2, The mantle of an archbiſhop. | 
2. Want of colour; want of luſtre, An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and anojnt- | 
e The 90 lo ſr of this flow'r a a ed, and after con ſecration he ſhall have the pall ſent 

Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart, Shak, | hin. „„ 28 ie. 
PutuxDar.'s J/. A kind of coaſting veſ. | 3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

ſel. Obſolete. 8 19 1X 9 © The right fide of the > old Egeus kept, 
Solyman ſent over light-horſemen in great palen- And on the leſt the roya Theſeus wept, © Ytyden. 

dart, which running all along the ſea coaſt, carried To PALL, v. a. from — 1 — Is 
„ be people and the cattle. Kualles Hiftory. | to inveſt. | | 
PA'Lrovs. adj. [palca, Latin, ] | Huſky; 1 \ Come, thick night, | ö 


chaffy. Kain 
| Vol. u. ny 


hands of | 


| PALL, ». /. | pallium, Latin. ] 


P-A L 
This attraction we tried in ſtraws and Salton; 
bodies, : roco. 
PALETTE. 2. . [palette, Fr.] A light 


board on which a painter holds his co- 
lours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the pictute be of ſuch a mix- 
ture, as there may be ſomething in it of every co- 
lour that compoſes your work, as it were the con- 
tents of your palette. Dryden. 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 

And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart, Tickel. 
When ſage Minerva roſe, | 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows, 
Her ſkilful hand an iv'ry palette grac'd, | 
Where ſhining colours were in order plac'd, Gay. 
A'LFREY. % ſ. | palefroy, Fr.] A ſmall 
horſe fit for ladies: it is always diſtin- 


guiſhed in the old books from a war horſe, 
Her wanton palfrey all was overſpread 
With tinſel trappings, woven like a wave. Spenſer. 
The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an 
emblem of her innocence, Spect᷑ator. 
The ſmith and armorers on palfreys ride. Dryd. 
PA'.y&EYED. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding 
on a paltrey. 
Such dire atchievements ſings the bard that tells, 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick 
ſpells. Tickel. 
PALIFICA'TION, 2. J. te Lat.] The 
act or practice of making ground firm 
with piles. | 
I have ſaid nothing of pa/i#fcation or piling of the 
round-plot commanded by Vitruvius,, when we 
uild upon a moiſt ſoil. , Witton, 
PA'LINDROME. 2. /. [rat Ten 
and dei. A word or ſentence which 
is the ſame read back ward or forwards: 


as, madam ; or this ſentence, Subi dura 
a rudibus. . 
PatinoDE. N. /. [n.] A recan- 
PALIRNOD TY. (tation. | 
I of thy excellence have oft been told ; 
But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold : 
Who therefore in this weeping palinod 
Abhor myſelf, that havediſpleas'd my God, 
In duſt and aſhes mourn. , Sandys, 
PALISA'DE. ) u. J [paliſade, Fr. pali- 
PALISA DO. F /ado, Span. from palus, 
Lat.] Pales ſet by way of encloſure or 
defence. f 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caſt, _ 
And paliſadet about the trenches plac d. Dryden, 
The wood is uſeful for pa/i/adoes for fortifica- 
tions, being very hard and durable. Mortimer. 
The city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and 
that wall guarded with * Broome. 
To PALIsA/ DB. v. a. from the noun.] To 
encloſe with paliſades. 
Pa LIsH. adj, { from pale. ] Somewhat pale. 
Spirit of nitre makes with copper a paliſb blue; 
ſpirit of urine a deep blue. Arbuthnot on Air 


P 


1. A cloak or mantle of ſtate, 
With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call ; 


And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 


as 


Partition. 1. 


| That my kern koiſe fee not the wand it makes. Sch bittet inneQuves 


PAL 


| 7 o PAILI. v. 2. [Of this word the etymo« 


logiſts give no reaſonable account: per- 
haps it is only a corruption of ale, and 
was applied originally to colours, | To 
grow vapid ; to become inſipid. 

Empty one bottle into another ſwiftly, leſt the 
drink pall, f Bacon. 

Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and pa//s upon the ſenſe, Addi/or: 

To PALL. v. a. ; "i 
1. To make infipid or vapid, 

Reaſon and reflection, repreſenting perpetually to 
the mind the meanneſs of all ſenſual gratifications, 
blunt the edge of his keeneſt deſires, and pall allthis 

* enjoyments. | Atterbury. 
Wit, like wine, from happier eli mates brought, 
Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Engliſh common 
draught, | ; 
They pall Moliere's and Lopez? ſprightly ſtrain. 
a | ; Swift, 
2. To make ſpiritleſs ; to diſpirit. 
| A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall'd. Dryden, 
Ungrateful man, 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love, 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardour. 
| Dryden. 


3- To weaken; to impair, 
For this, 
I'll never follow thy pal d fortunes more. Shak, 
4. To cloy. | 
Palled appetite is humourous, and muſt be gra- 
tified with ſauces rather than food. Tatler. 


PA'LLET. n./. {paillet, in Chancer; which 
| 
was probably the French word from 
paille, ſtraw, and ſecondarily, a bed.] 
1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. | | 
Why rather, ſeep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
. Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate,  _ 
And jull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody) S. 
His ſecretary was laid in a pallet near him tor 
ventilation of his thoughts. Motten. 
If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know, 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted lark 
From her thatcht pallet rouſe. Miltor, 


2. [ palette, Fr.] A ſmall meaſure, formerly 
uſed by chirurgeons, | 

A ſurgeon drew from a patient in four days, 
twenty-ſeven pallets, every pallet containing three 
} Ounces, 7 Hate. 


4 en 3 palus minor, Lat.] A little 
PacLIAMENT. x. , [pallium, Latin. ] A 
dreſs; a robe. | K 


The people of Rome 
Send thee by me their tribune, 


This pallia ment of white and ſpotleſs hue, Shakſp, 
PA'LLIARDISE. . /. [Sailliardi/e, Fr.] For- 
nication ;-whoring, : Obſolete, . :: 
To PA'LLIATE. v. 27 allio, Lat. from 
pallium, a cloak; pa Yer, French,] 
1. To cover with excuſe; i 
They never hide or palliate their vices, but oxpoſe 
them freely to view.. 45 | e 
2. To extenuate; to ſoften by favourable 
repreſentations, 1 
alliate I 
palliate, and . 
mperfectly or temporally, not 


* 
1 


The fault is to extenuate, 
to caſe, not cure. 


To cure i 
” radically; eaſe, notcure. © 
<4 [Palligzion, Fr. from 


radical 
Extenuation; alleviation; favourable 
r e Fee eee 
I cleacly through all the pious diſguiſes An 
ſoft palliationaf ſome . 4 Fon: — 
h againſt ether mens lle, 


|  palliate.] 


| is 


* * 1 1 4 i 4777 * 5 4 1 
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ParluaLL. 2. J [ 


0 eee e eee eee le AG e eee — 


P AL 
and tadulgence or patliation of their own, ſhews 
their zeal lies in loca Gov. of the Tongue. 


2. ImperfeR or temporary, not radical cure; | 


' mitigation, not cure. 
If the juftcure of a diſeaſe be full of peril, let the 
phyfician reſort to palliation. Bacon. 


PA'LLIATIVE, adj. Fpalliatif, Fr. from 


* palliate.| | | 
1. Extenuating; favourably repreſentative. 
2. Mitigating, not removing ; temporarily 
or partially, not radically curative. 


5 rr 


— 


PAL 
. and Charles v. vere ſo provident, as ſcarce 
a palm of ground could be gotten by either, but that 
{| the other two would ſet the balance of Europe up- 
right again. ; Bacon. 
The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, 


To PALM. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To conceal in the palm of rhe hand, as 


— 
— 


They paln'd the trick that loſt the game, Pricr. 


Confumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of other | 2, To impoſe by fraud. 


th 
when dereditgty, 5 
PaLLIATI VI. 2. / [from palliate.] Some- 
thing mitigating ; ſomething alleviating, 
it were more faſe to truft to the general averſion 
of our people againſt this coin, than apply thoſe pal- 
liatives which weak, perfidious, or abject palit 
© adminiſter, Swift, 
PALLID. adj. [pallidus, Lat.] Pale; not 
| highcoloured ; not bright: pallid is ſel- 


iative cure, and is generally incurable | 
: | Sw uy | 


icians |* 


If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 
For you may 

Moll White has made the country ring with ſe- 
veral imaginary exploits pa/med upon her, Spectator. 

3. To handle, i ge” 
Frank carves very ill, yet will palir all the . 


7 To ſtroak with. the hand. 
A'LMER, 2. / [from palm.] A pilgrim : 


=, BWW "bt en rn . 8 


Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows. Denham. | 


| Jugglers, | 
mizg is held foul play e e 
palm upon us new for old. Dryden. N 


Ainfworth. | 


PAL 
| She paſs'd the region which Panchea join's, 
And flying, left the palmy plains behind. O- dex. 
PaLTABILI TT. 2. /. [from palpa ble. 
Quality of being perceivable to the 
touch. ; | 
He ſirſt found out palpability of colours; ang b 
the delicacy of his touch, could ditinguith the gif. 
ſerent vibrations of the heterogeneous rays of light. 
Aarti. Scriblerys, 
PA'LPABLE, adj, -[ palpable, Fr, Pal por, 
Latin.] | 


1. Perceptible by the touch. 
Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation? 
I ſee thee yet in form as palpalle, 
As this which now I draw, Shakſpeave, 

Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 

Palpable dark neſs l and blot out three days. Mil:or, 
2, Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. 

That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, whereby 
they worſhipped the very works of their own hands, 
was an abſurdity to reaſon ſo palpable, that the 

. prophet David ing idols and idolaters together, 


dom uſed of the face. they who returned from the holy land | maketh almoſt no odds between them, = Hockey, 
Of every ſort, which in that meadow! carried branches of palm | They grant we err not in palpable manner, we 


grew, 
They gather'd ſome; the violet pallid blue. Spenſer. 
When from the pallid fky the ſun deſcends, 
PEEL) Thomſon. 
Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, 
Id pa/lid bloom fick-imelling hen-bane mor 
ie. 


os maille, Fr.) A play in which the 
is 


iron ring. | | 
PALM. 3. / [palna, Lat. palmier, Fr.] 
1. A tree of great variety of ſpecies; of 
which the branches were worn in token 
an yt it therefore implies ſupe- 
Rorty, oy | b 
There are twenty-one ſpecies of this tree, of 
which the moſt' remarkable are, the greater pa/mor 
Aduate-tree. The dwarf palm grows in Spain, Portu- 
as and Italy, from whence the leaves are ſeiit hither 
* and made into flag-brooms. The oily palm is a 
native of Guinea and Cape Verd iftand, but has 
| been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It 


pila and malleas, Lat. | 
ſtruck with a mallet through an 


| 


_ ſceptre, for a palmer s waking ſtaff. Shakſp. 
Behold yon iſle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd,ſhod, 1 5 

; | ope. 

PA'LMERWORM, z. .. [ palmer and worm. | 

A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to 


plants, 


reſemble caterpillars and are called paimerworms, 
being conveyed into one of our ſmall receivers, 2 
bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, an 


PALMETTO. x, . A ſpecies of the palm- 
tree: it grows in the 
a very large tree; with the leaves the 
inhabitants thatch their houſes. Theſe 
leaves, before they 'are expanded, are 


women's plaited hats; and the berries of 
theſe trees were formerly much uſed for 


be ſo called becauſe he wanders over all 


A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that | 


the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Boyle. | 


eſt Indies to be | 


cut and brought into England to make | 


— 


are not openly and notoriouſly impious. Hecker, 
He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from ſo 
palpable an abſurdity, by this impertinent diſtinc. 
tion. | Tillotſon, 
Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that they 
ſell into groſs and palpable miſtakes. Weordward, 
3. Plain; eafily perceptible. 
hat they all have ſo teſtified,” I ſee not how we 
ſhould poſſibly wiſh a proof more palpable, than 
this maniteltly received and every where continued 
cuſtom of reading them publickly. Hooker, 
They would no longer be content with the invi- 
fible monarchy of God, and God diſmiſſed them to 
the palpable dominion of Saul. Halyday. 
Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude between cauſe 
and effect in the more pa/pable phenomena, we 
can expect no Jeſs between them and their inviſible 
efficients. | Glanville, 


Quality of being palpable ; plainneſs; 
TOUNCIS, 


 PA'LPABLY, adv. [from palpable,] 


$ as high as the main maſt'of a ſhip. Miller. by 25 2 _ manner as to be perceived by 
Bet the ſtart of the majeſtick world, ttons. | 4 3 ö | 
And bear the pal alone. Shak /peare. Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, | 2. Groſsly; plainl Yo 


Nothing better proveth the excellency of this ſoil, 

| than the abundant growing of the palm. trees without 
labour of man, is tree alone giveth unto man 
whatſoever his life beggeth at nature's 1 9 ; 

* 2 122 ; | , 185. 
Above others who carry away the palm for Act. 


And high palmertos lift their graceful ſhade. Tbamſ. 
Latin. ] Bearing palms. ', 
Webfooted; having the toes joined by a 


PALM1'FEROUS. adj. [Palma and fero, 
Di&# 


PA'LMTPEDE. adj. | palma and Jer, Latin. j 


Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had 
pal pally taken thares of money; before "they gave 
up their verdict, they preyed of the ſenate a guard, 
| . that they might do their conſciences juſtice, Bacor, 


PaLrPA'TION. 2. /. | palpatio, palpor, Lat.] 


— 


lence, is Maurice landgrave of Heſs, Peacham. membrane. | Jovi The act of feeling. 333 
: 0 pau I | * | + bh in defaribied Ee Sage wh ereas it is a pal- To PA'LPITATE, D. d. pal pito, Lat. pal. 


2 youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies, 


e palms new pluck'd from paradiſe, | 


Dryden. 


| 


& * or fin- footed like ſwans. Brotun. 
Water-ſowl which are paimipede, are whole 
footed, have very long necks, and yet but ſhort 


1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the 


piter, Fr.] To heat as the heart; to flut- 


ter; to go pit @ par. 


Wich ſpreading branches mer lm riſe. \ as ſwans. Ray, Take 1 bs 1. /. | palpitation, Fr. from 
WW en | PaLMnsTER. . /. from palna.] One] Palpitate.] Beating or panting: that al- 
5. Wesg ie el, de delt a pf. be, keen in de felt of the heart, upon 
m dd, . 8 _ PALMISTRY. 4. / [palima, Latin, ] frights or any other cauſes, which makes 


it felt: for a natural uniform pulſe goes 
on without diſtinction. 


Oe er rs ee —— 
— —_ 
. 


 PA'LPABLENESS, u. / {from palpable,] 
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| lines of the palm. 
1 We ſhall not query what truth is in palmiſtry, 
or divination from lines of our hands of high. deno- 


3. The band ſpread out ; the inner part of 


4 The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſort of pulſes in an 
thine, 


hour; and hunted into ſuch continual palpitabicnt, 


. ,. By this vi palm kiffing ine, 7 ö 5 1 ; 
TEES Lil ho des. | 12 „ Shalſpeare. minstion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, | _ through anxicty and diſtraction, that fain 4 
. inks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon Here while his canting drone - pipe ſcan d | - break. : larwty. 
e bapk of your hand, will, with 2 little ay, paſs The myſtick Higures of her hand, | _ | knew the youd. company too well to feel any 
-" Khroagh to the palm, and yet tate mild-to the mouth, | - He tipples padmifey, and ines . 
n e A On all. ber fortune-zelling lines. Claaueland. — and paipitazions of the heart, are a ſign 
*"* Serking my ſucces in love te know; Wich the food maidd in paimiftry he deals; - of weak fibres. - * Arbutbnar on Aliment, 
72 — infallible prophetick war,, They tell the ſecret firſt which he reveals. Prior. j Wi. Her bo heaves N 
n Palm to | Dryden. | 2. Addifon'vſes it humoroufly for the ation | With palpitations wid. Thonſon's Spring. 


and, or meaſure of leogth, om- of the hand. | Pa'LScrAVE. 2. . [pa 4 


4 - iſing three inches. palme, French, ] |  -:Going to-reheve a.common beggar, he found his | A count or ear who 
I . 1 Pb N debe ich partof the ue 6 — 1 ye of a prince's 83 ; 
þ pan one e | © itz; a pam or s breadth: WHICN this vermin are very dextrous. & or. 1 L, 5 n 5 N 7 
1151518 ee « thumb's breather ivch one PA EN T. ad}, from 2 J Bearing palms, N 2 5 * 
e. In the malt high and le fate of Rome, fp. pally ; paraly 
en folder on Time. A little ere mightiett Julius fell, pl Pa'i.s1ED, adj. from þ 
Men m. of England, Francis 1. of Franc, | The graves wr d tenantleſa. 2 a palſy, | 
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PAM 
Pad, thy blazed youth = 
Sthes aſſuaged, and doth beg-the alms 
Of paifrd eld. | Shakſpeare. 
Thougd the breathes in a few pious peaceful ſouls, 
like a + perſon, the ſcarce wow, „ of Pie 
ige long ſtretch his palſy'd hand; 
f Tx et hs — 2 — Cay. 
Pa'Lsy. 2. /. [ paraly/ts, Lat. thence para- 
ly, paraſy, palaſy, palſy.) A privation 
P aden or feeling, or both, proceed- 
ing from ſome cauſe below the cerebeb. 
lum, joined with a-coldneſs, flaccicity, 
and at laſt waſting of the parts. If this 
tivation be in all the parts below the 
bead, except the thorax and heart, it is 
called a paraplegia » if in one fide only, 
a hemiplegia; if in ſome parts only of 
one fide, à paralyſis, There is a three- 
fold divifion of a pay; a privation of 
motion, ſenſation remaining; a priva- 
tion of ſenſation, motion remaining; 
and laſtly, a privation of both together. 


The and not fear, ;rovokes me. bakſf. 
"0 A as weil rale an oak, as ſhake the 
delight of eonſcience. South. 
To PA'LTER, v. 2. [ from paltron. Skinner, | 
To. ſhift; to dodge; to play tricks. 
Not in ue. | | 
| I muſt _ 


To the young man ſend humble treaties, | 
And paltet in the ſhift of lowneſs. Shakſpeare. 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 

That palrer with us in a double ſenſe; 

That — the word of promiſe to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. 

Romans, that have ipoke the word, 

And will not palter. Shakſpeare. 
D PA'LTER, v. 4. To ſquander: as, he 

paltert his fortune. Ainſworth. 


' Pat TERER, 2. /; [from palter.] An infin- 


cere dealer; a ſbifter. 


Pa'LTRINESS, 2. . [from paltry.] The 


ſtate of being paltry, 

PA'LTRY. adj. [pol:tron, Fr. a ſcoundrel; 
paltrocco, a low whore, Italian, ] Sorry; 
worthleſs ; deſpicable; contemptible ; 
mean. 3 R 8 

Then turn your forces from this e, 
And ſtir bees up againſt a Acht tg. 455% 


A very diſhoneſt pal try boy, as appears in leaving 
his friend here in neceſſity, and denying him. 


Shakſpeare. 
'hoſe compoſt is paltry 


and carried too late, 


1 | 
RE: . huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Tier. 


For knights are bound to feel no blows 


From paltry and unequal foes. ' Hudibras, 
It is an ill habit to {quander away our wiſhes upon 

N ſooleries. L' Eftrange. 

When ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume ® - 


To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs. 
PL T. adj. [from pale. | Pale. 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips | 
Wich twenty thouſand kifles. Shakſpeare. 
* Tim camp to camp, 
Fire anſwer ſite, and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the others umber'd face. Sbal /p. 
A dim gleam the pa/y lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement, *s Gay. 
Pam. 2. / pare from palm, victory; 
- as'tramp from triumpb.] The knave of 
r | 
Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens 0'etthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 
ToPalureR, v. a. {pamberare, Italian. 
Jo glut; to fill wah food; to ſaginate ; 
to feed luxuxiooſly. | 
It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one 


ſed only 


Quincy. 


Shakſpeare, | 


Addiſon's Cato. 


FAN 


| fick body in hand, of which the former would mi- 
niſter all things meet to purge and keep under the 
body, the other to pamper and ſtrengthen it ſud- 
denly again; whereof what is to be looked for but 
a molt dangerous relapſe ? Spenſer. 
You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality, Shakſpeare. 
They are contented as well with mean food, as 
thoſe that with the rarities of the earth do pamper 
their voracities.  Sanays. 
Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to burit, 
it brought thee to feed upon the ait, and to ſtarve 
thy ſoul, only to 8 thy imagination, South. 
ith food 
Diſtend his chine and pamper him for ſport, Dryd. 
His lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 
Pamp'ring his e with foreign rarities. Dryd. 
To pamper'd infolence devoted fall 
Prime of the flock and choiceſt of the ſtall. Pope- 


PA'MPHLET. 2. /. [par un filet, Fr. 
Whence this word is written anciently, 
and by Caxton, paunflet.] A ſmall book; 


ſtitched, 
Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 


I put forth a flight pampblet about the elements 
of archĩtecture. | Wotton. 
Since I have been reading many Engliſh pampb- 
lets and tractates of the ſabbath I can hardly find 
any treatiſe wherein the uſe of the common ſervice 
by the miniſter, and the due frequeating thereof by 
the 2 le, is oace named among the duties or offices 
of odifying the Lord's.day. White. 
' He could not, without ſome tar upon himſelf 
and his miniſters for the not executing the taws, 
look upon the bold licence of ſome in printing 
pamphlets, 5 Clarendon. 
As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave a ſinking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow'r diſcharing all her ſtormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. 
To PA\'MPHLET, v. 2. [from the 
To write ſmall books, _ 
I put pen to paper, and ſomething 1 have done, 
though in a poor pampbleting way,  Howel. 
PAMPHLETEE'R, 2. . from pamphlet.) A 
ſcribbler of ſmall books, f 
The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe 
are called libellers, lampooners, and pampbletcert. 


Sui. 


| : Tatler, 
Wich great injuſtice I have been pelted by pamph- 
leteers. | Swift. 


To PAN. v. a. An old word denoting to 
dlaoſe or join together. Ain ſauerib. 
PAN. 2. / 2 Saxon. | 
1. A veſſel broad and ſhallow, in which 
proviſions are dreſſed or kept. 
This were but to leap out of the pan into the fire. 
| The vliai de 
rant braſs is laid 

On anvils, and of head and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans. | Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that 
holds the powder. | 


Our attempts to fire the gun- powder in the pan of 
the piſtol, ſueceeded n / 


Any thi 


AN ACA. . ſpanacte, Fr. Farexiun, ] 
An univerſal medicine, 


Pana'DA. I. . {from panir, Lat. bread.] 
PAN ADO. { Food made by botling bread 


Their diet ought to be very ſpari gruels 
 nados, and chicken broth, 8 
PAR AKE. v. /. [ ax and cate.] 
pudding baked in the fryingpan. 
A certain knight ſwore by his honour they were 
good pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the muſ- 
tard was naught. * _  , Shakſpeare. 


The flour makes a very aricake, mixed 
8 Mortimer , 


with a little wheat flour. 


properly a book ſold unbound, and only | 


With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd ? Shak. | 


noun, ] | 


Boyle. | 


hing hollow: as, the brain ar. 


PanACE'a, 1. J. An herb. Ainſworth. 


Va- 
8 q 
Laa Th 


PAN 


| PAnCRA'TICAL, adj, Ir, and way] 
Excelling in all the gymnaſtick exerciſes. 
He was . moſt paneratieal. man of G reece, and, 
as Galen reporteth, able to perſiſt erect upon an oily, 
plank, and not to be removed by the force of three 
men. Brown. 
Pa'nCREas. 2. /. [rd and wpia;,] The 
pancreas or ſweetbread, is a gland of the 
conglomerate ſort, ſituate between the 
bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ 
of the loins: it lies acroſs the abdomen, 
reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, 
and is Rest tied to the peritonæum, 
from which it receives its common mem- 
branes. It weighs commonly four or 
five ounces, It is about fix fingers 
breadth long, two broad, and one thick. 
Its ſubſtance is a little ſoft and ſupple. 


: Quincy. 
PANCREA'TICK, adj, [from pancreas. ] 
Contained in the pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food 
moiſtened with the ſaliva is firſt chewed, then 
ſwallowed into the ſtomach, and fo evacuated into 
the inteſtines, where being mixed with the choler 
and pancreatick juice, it is further ſubtilized, and 
eaſily finds it way in at the ſtreight orifices of the 
lacteous veins, | Ray on the Creation, 

The bile is ſo acrid, that nature has furniſhed the 
pancreatick juice to temper its bitterneſs. Arbuthnor, 

Pa'n a . [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, from 
Paſnsy. I panticey, panacea, | A flower; 
a kind of violet. - 

The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the mea 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head ; 
Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet toſmell. 

Dryden, 


The real eſſence of gold is as impoſſible for us to 
know, as for a blind man to tell in what flower the 
colour of a pany is, or is not to be found, whilſt 
he has no idea of the colour of a pan Lothe. 

From the brute beaſts humanity I learn'd, 


And ia the paryy's life God's providence diſcern'd. : 


Harte. 

Pa/NDECT. z. . ¶ pandeca, Latin.f! 
1. A treatiſe that comprehends the whole of 
any ſcience, 


It were to be wiſhed, that the commons would 
form a pandec of their power and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entire legiſlative authority, Swift, 
2. The digeſt of the civil law. LET ph 
PANDE'MICK. adj, [rds and O,] In- 
cident to a whole people. i 
Thoſe inſtances bring a conſumption; under the 
notion of a pardemick or endemick, or rather ver- 


| nacular diſeaſe to England. Harvey, 
| PANDER. . /, [This word is derived 
from Pandurus, the pimp in the ftory of 


Troilus and Crefida; it was therefore ori- 
| er; written pandar, till its ety mo- 
beer was forgotten. ]- A pimp; a male 


bawd ; a procurer; an agent tor the luſt 
dot ill deſigns of another. . 
| Foy Fer 8 2 1 . 
e a baſe i ; 
Whilf by 1s my mo, 


His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakſpear-. 
Tho art the ander to her diſhonour, and „ 
nine. 


to me diſloyal. | Shatfpeare's Cym 
If ever you prove falſe to one another, fince 1 
have bell rol ws N i 


be taken pains to bring you together, let all 
pitiful .goers between be called panders after my 
name. | be ry Shakſpeare. 


The ſons of happy patiks, the pander's heir, | 


88 = 
To clap the and rule the theatre. . 
> © Thou halt conſeſs 0 thyſelf the conſcious $57 


Of that pretended paſſion: 
rr Dryd, 
\pai 0 ns of unqueſtion » Dryden, 
My obedient hope Te ſs | 3 
The pandey to thy luſt and black ambition. Rowe, 
88 2 1 2 ; | 
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PAN 


The world's profound heart pants. Craflary, 
If I am to loſe by fight ws ſoft pantings, which 1 
have always felj when I heard your voice, pull out 
theſe eyes before they lead me to be ungratefut, 


PAN 
Bauff rance made 
Almoſt each pang a death. Shakſpeare. 


Earth trembled from her entrails, as again, 


PAN 


Je PANDER. v. PI from the noun.] To 
pimp; to be ſubſeryient to luſt or paſſion. 


oy Proclaim no ſhame, 
" When the com 


| | Ifive ardour gives the charge, In pc e's ator 0 a 2 groan, Milton. . 

Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, yg fog be Ag Aeg ede Few | To have the breaſt heaving, as f. | 

© And reaſon pandert will. ' Shakſpeare. Sends Iris down, her pargs to mitigate. Denham. | 2, 10 nave the br aving, as tor want 
PAN DERL x. adj. [from pander.] Pimping; Sun! — 3 of breath. Ha 

I ie ant ce ads l till in new impudence, new ignorance. Pluto pants for breath from out his cell 

pimp: like. 2 r Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me And — wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryden. 

On you panderly raſcals ! there's a conſpiracy | | Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. Dryd. Miranda will never have her eyes ſwell with fat. 

_ againſt me. , | py Sbalſpeare. I will give way _ : neſs, or part under a heavy load of fleſh, till (he has 

PanDicuLa'TION., /. [pandiculans, Lat.] To all the yes 52 ey of rin Aadiſen. | changed her religion. Law, 

aw the hoary traitor 


Ihe reſtleſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſi- 


3. To play with intermiſſion, 
- nefs that uſually accompany the cold fits | 


The whiſp'ripg breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 


Grin inthe pangs of death, and bite theground. Add. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 


* 


of an intermitting fever. Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee, Pope, | g 3 
Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, | Ty PANG. 32 from the noun.] To tor- 4 To long to wiſh earneſtly : with after 
produce in the nerves a pandiculation, or ofcitation, | ment cruell J or for. ITS Ti a 
or ſtupor, or cramp in the muſcles, Floyer. 75 rene dion They pant after the duſt of the earth, on the head 
Pa NE, 7. 7 [ pronean, F r.] of the poor. Amot. 


It from the bearer; tis a ſuff rance panging, Who peers Jer gl | | 
| 3 IF glory, finds but ſhort repoſe 
* ſoul ani body's parting. 824% W tas revives him, ant a breath e ns. Pope. 


I grieve myſelf | 1 | Fe 
To think, when thou ſhalt be deſedg'd by her, P ANT, 1. J. from the ver b.] by alpitation ; 
motion of the heart, 


Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory | 
Will then be pang d by me. Shakfpeare. Leap thou, attire and all, 
 Pa'NICK, adj | from Pan, groundleſs fears | Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 
; being ſuppoſed to be ſent y Pan. Vio- nn on the pants 3 - Shakſpeare, 
lent without cauſe, applied to fear. | PA'NTALOON. 4. (ene on, French. ] A 
The fudden ſtir and panical fear, when chante- mans garment anciently worn, in which 
cleer was carried away by reynard. Camden, the breeches and ſtockings were all of a 
Which many reſpe& to be but a parick terror, piece, . 8 Hanmer 
and men do fear they juſtly know not what. Brown, The fixth age ſhifts 
Teſt the city in a parick fright ; | Into the lean and ſlipper d panta/oor, 
Lions they are in council, Jambs in fight. . With ſpeQtacles on noſe, and pouch on fide, Shal/2, 
PAN IC k. 2. /. L.] A ſudden right The French we conquer'd once, 
without cauſe. Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
PA'NNADE, 2. . The curvet of a horſe. | The length of breeches and the gathers. Hudibrat. 
. | Ainfeorth. | Pa'NTE+*S. 2. J. [ dyſpnea | The difficulty 
[of breathing in a hawk. Airjworth, 


PAN NEL. 5 « [panneel, Dutch; paneau, 2 1 
Fr.] A Lid „ali 7 *ibg PANTHE'ON. 2. /. rau.] A temple of 
| all the gods. jy | 


A pannel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped, , | 
Pa'NTHER. z. J. [rad ; pantera, Lat, 


With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. Tier. | 
His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides ſhow'd - panthere, Fr.] A ſpotted wild beaſt; a 
pard. 7 5 | 


Like furrows he himſelf had plow'd ; 
For underneath the ſkirt of pannel, i . 
| 'Twixt every two there was a channel. Hudibras. | , 3 - ho n 8 
1711. * O nun e Nit U 
PA'NNEL, 2. J. The ſtomach of a hawk. Widh der ane bend | Shabſpeare, 
f Par, or the univerſal, is pamted with a goat's 


Ainſaworth. 


1. A ſquare of glaſs, | 
The 1-tters appear'd reverſe thro? the pare | 
But in Stella's bright eyes they were plac'd right 
again. ; Swift. 
| The face of Eleanor owes more to that het” IVY | 
Pe. 


. 


than to all the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted. 
2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces. 5 | | 
Him allrepute 
For his device in handſoming aſuit, 
To judge of lace, pink, pares, print, and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 
PANEGY'RICK. . /. [panegyrique, Fr. 
_ mariyyogs, |] An eulogy ; an encomiaſtick 
pity... - : 
The Athenians met at the ſepulchres of thoſe 
; Oain at Marathon, and there made 2 75 pricks 
upon them, 5 tilling fleet. 
That which is a ſatyr to other men muſt be a 
Fuaneg yrick to your lordſhip, Dryden. 
As he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent 
yirtues, he may be one of the greateſt men that our 
age has bred ; and leave materials for a paneg yrick, 
not unworthy the ws of ſome future Pliny. Prior 
To chaſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe 


=_ increaſe, : 
_ Shall paneg yrick reign, and cenſure ceaſe ? Young. 
_— PanzcyY'sI8T. 2. /. [from panegyrick ; 
: prneg yrifte, Fr.] One that writes praiſe ; 


encomiaſt. Pa'nnICLE, 2. J. A plant. face, about his ſhoulders a puntber's ſkin, Peacham, 
Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient n . e | 5 The panther's ſpeckied hide 
gyri in the time of Conſtantine the Great, Camd. The parnicle is a plant of the millet kind, differ- Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride. Pope. 


ing from that, by the diſpofition of the flowers and | PA'NTILE, z./. A guiter tile. 


ſeeds, which, of this, grow in a cloſe thick ſpike: it | PAN TIN GL. adv. [from panting. ] With 
is ſowed in ſeveral parts of Europe, in the fields, as palpitation, © | 
corn for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants; it is fre- She heav's the name of father 


| query uſed in particular places of Germany 8 Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shak/peare. 
| „ | PA'NTLER. 2. /. | panctier, French.] Ihe 


September is drawn with a chearful countenance z . 
in his left hand a handful of millet, oats, and pan- officer in a great family, who keeps the 


Pa'wzL. ./. [ panellum, Lat. paneau, — 
1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter inſert 
between other bodie. | 
The chariot was all of cedar, ſave. that the fore 
end had payed; of ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold. 
| acon. 


Maximilian his whole hiſtory is digeſted into 


| twenty-four ſquare paneli of ſculpture in bas relief. | nicle. 6 Peacbam. bread. Hanmer, 
* n "ph . » Addiſon on Ttaly. | Pannick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment. 5 When my old wife liv'd, 
This fellow will join you together as they join | Arbuthnot. | She was both pantler, butler, cook. Shakſpeare. 


wainſcot; then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
panel, and, like green timber, warp. Shakſpeare. 
A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, | 
Wich driving wrong will make thepane/ſplit.Swif7. 
2. [ panel, panellum, Latin; of the French 


Pannt'tn, 2. J. Dauier. Fr.] A baſket; a 
wicker veſſel, in which fruit, or other 
things, are carried on a horſe. ; 


* The worthleſs brute 
Now turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 


He would have made a good pantler, he would have 

chipped bread well, * Shakſpeares 

Pa TOFLE. . J, Pantone, Fr. pantofula, 
Italian.] A flipper. 


* 


Melpomene has on her keet, her high cothurn or 


— 


panne, id eft; 
pane in Engliſh.] A ſchedule or roll, 
containing the names of ſuch jurors as 
the ſheritf provides to paſs upon a trial. 
And empannelling a jury is nothing but 
e entering them into the ſheriff's roll 
or book, „ 
Then twelve of ſuch as are indifferent, and are 
returped upon the principal panel, or the tales, are 
* {wor to try the ſame, according to evidence. Hale. 
PANG. 3. J. [either from pain, or barg, 
Dutch, uneaſy.] Extreme pain; ſudden 
paroxiſm of torment. 


1 Say, that . Thos 
| ur love as great a Pang of heart, 
- As hag for Olivia. * Sha are. 


* 


are. 


w. -þ * 


li or pentau, a piece or 


een 


Sec bow the paxge of death do make him grin. 


We have reſolved to take away their whole club 
in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them in a cup- 
board. | Addiſon. 

Pano'eLY, 2. x [Tara] Complete 
armour, 
Or golden 5; A e . | 
So0n banded. ; 1 og Gil . Milton, 
We had need to take the chriſtian panop/ 
on the whole armour of God. 3; ”” Ter. 
Pa'nsy. ts . A flower, See Pancy, | 
To PANT, v. 2. [| panteler, old F rench, ] 
1. To palpitate ; to beat as the heart in 
ſudden terrour, or after hard labour. 


quake. 


| Spenſer. 
Below the bottom of the great abyſs, | 


There where ont centre zeconciles all things, + 


Beneath two parniers and a baker's wife. Dryden. F 


* 


. 


Vet might her piteous heart be ſeen to pant and | p 


tragick pantofles of red velvet and gold, beſet with 
pearls. T . Peacbam. 
PANTOMIME. 2. /. [rds and pwifu®- ; pare 
, fomime, E 5 
1. One who has the power of univerſal 
mimickry; one who expreſſes his mean- 
ing by mute action; a buffoon, 

Not that I think thoſe partomimer, 
Who vary action wich the times, | 
Are leſs ingenious in their art, 23S 

Than thoſe whoduly act one part. Hudibra:. 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited only in geſture 
and dumb ſnow. EHP 
He put off the repreſentation of pantomimet till 
late hours, on market-days. - Arbuthnit. 
A'NTON. 2, J. A ſhoe contrived to re- 

cover a gacrow and hoof-bound heel. 


* Farrier's Did. 


PAP 


PanThy. 2 . [pancteric, Fr. panarium, | 


Lat.] The room in which proviſions 
are repoſited. _ 
The 44 artizans ; 
' bakehouſe under ground. 
eat work they make in the pantry and the 
larder. | I. Aſtrange. 
lle ſhuts himſelf up in the parry with an old 
gypſy, once in a twelvemonth, Addiſon, 
Par. n. J. [Papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; 
papilla, Lat.] 
1. The nipple; the dug ſucked, 
Some were ſo from their ſource endu'd, 
By great dame nature, from whoſe fruitful pap | 
Their well-heads ſpring, Spenſer. 
Out ſword, and wound | 
The 


of Pyramus.— 
Ay, dar leit pap, where heart doth hop. Shakſp. 
An infant making to the paps would preſs, 
And meets inſtead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 
In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is neggg 
to let them luck the * Raz 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame 
rſon, was proved, particularly Ey a mole under the 
eft pap. : £6 Arbuthnot. 
2, Food made for infants, with bread boil. 
ed in water. _ | | . 
Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidney. 
The noble ſoul by age grows luſtier; 
We muſt not ſtarve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. Donne. 
Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well 
beaten up with fair water to the conſiſtence of thin 


* 


diſtribute the kitchen, pantry, 


R Boyle, 
Abe pulp of fruit. Ainſworth. 
Pea. 1. J. Iranxdg; $apa, Lat.] A fond 


name for father, uſed in many languages. 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
houſe, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
apa and mamma. Sæo tt. 


Par Acr. 1. /. [papat, papauts, Fr. from | 


papa, the pope ] Popedom; office a 


dignity of biſhops of Rome. h 


Now there is aſcended to the papacy a perſonage, | . 
that though he loves the chair of the papacy well, 
acen. | 


PA AL. adj. { papal, Fr.) Popiſh ; belong- | 


yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. 


ing to the pope ; annexed to the biſhop- 
rick of Rome. 

The pope releaſed Philip from the oath, by which 
he. was bound to maintain the privileges of the 
Netherlands; this papal indulgence hath been the 

cauſe of ſo many hundred Would ſlain. Raleigb 


Para'VERODS. adj. [papaverens; from 


POPPY] Reſembling | 


papaver, Latin; a 
oppies. 
_ © Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleaſant 
odour, whether in the leat or apple. Brown. 
Par Aw. 1 [ papaya, low Latin; 
- papayer, Fr.] A plant. a 
5 The fair papaw, 
Now but a ſeed, preventing Nature's law, 
In half the circle of the haſty year, | 
| n a ſhade, and lovely fruits does wear. Waller. 
PAPER. . / [ papier, Fr. papyrus, Lat.] 
1. Subſtance on which men write and 
print; made by macerating linen rags 
in water, and then grinding them to 
pulp and ſpreading them in thin ſheets. 
I have ſeen her unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, 
MY | „ 


2. Piece of paper. 


Polton's Architecture. 


Papaya, 


Tis as impoſſible to draw regular characters on a | 


trembling mind, as on a ſhaking paper. Locke. 
3. Single ſheet printed or written. 1t is 
uſed particularly of eſſays or journals, 


or any thing printed on a ſheet. [ Feuille 


1 

hat ſee you in thoſe 9 , that you loſe 

Se much . hanger Ho ey change ! 

5 ir cheeks are paper. Shakſpeare. 

4. It is uſed for deeds of ſecurity, or bills 
of reckoning, $ | 


«Kc 


| 


* 
* to the king, and his dignity, thou haſt built a paper- 


PAP 


He was fo eareleſs after bargains, that he never 
received ſcript of paper of any to whom he ſent, nor 
bond of any for performance of covenants. & Fell. 

Nothing is of more credit or requeſt, than 2 petu- 
lant paper, or ſcoffing verſes. Ben Junſen. 


Do the prints and papers lie? Swif?, 
Pa'eFR. adj, Any thing light or thin- 
f There is but a thin paper wall between great 
diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet 
To PER. v. 4. [from the noun.] lo 
regiſter. | | 
He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry : and his own letter 
Muſt fetch in him he papers. Shakſpeare. 
PA'PERMAKER, 2. /. [paper and aber.] 
One who makes paper. . 
in which rags are ground for paper. 
Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; and contrary 


| 


mill. Shakſpeare. 


clinable to pap. 

Demulcent, and of eaſy digeſtion, moiſtening and 
reſolvent of the bile, are vegetable ſopes; as honey, 
and the Juices of ripe fruits, ſome ol the cooling, 
laQeſcent, papeſcent plants; as cichory and lettuce, 

Arbuthnat on Ailments. 


PAPILIO. n. , Lat. papillon, Fr.] A 
butterfly; a moth of various colours. 

Conjetture cannot eſtimate all the kinds of papi- 

lios, natives of this iſland, to fall ſhort of three hun- 


The flowers of ſome plants are called papiliona- 
ceous by botaniſts, which repreſent ſomething of the 
tigure of a butterfly, with its wings dilplayed : and 
herethe petala, or flower leaves, are always of a 
diform figure : they are four in number, but joined 
| together at the extremities ; one of theſe is uſually 
larger than the reſt, and is erected in the middle of 
the flower, and by ſome called vexillum: the plants 
that have this flower are of the leguminous kind; as 

peaſe, vetches, &c. bh 

All leguminous plants are, as the learned ſay, 
papilionaceous, or bear butterflied flowers. Harte. 

Pa/piLLARY. J adj. [from papilla.] Hav- 

PalriLLouvs. { ing emulgent veſſels, or 

reſemblances of paps. 

. Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which lie papil- 
lary parts, that in theſe the taſte lieth. Derham. 

utritious materials that ſlip through the defecti ve 
| . + papillary ftrainers. | 
The papillous inward coat of the inteſtines is 
| extremely ſenſible. Arbuthnzt. 
PA PIS T. z. /. [papifte, Fr. papiſta, Lat. 

One that adheres to the communion of 
the pope and church of Rome. 

I ̃ be principal clergyman had frequent conferences 
with the prince, to perſuade him to change his reli- 
gion, and become a papiſi. Clarendon. 

- Pae1'sTICAL. adj. [from 
adherent to poper7. | 

There are ſome papiftical practitioners among 
you. „ Whi'gift. 

Pars TRY. . . [from papiſt.] Popery; 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church. 

Papiſtry,as a ſtanding pool, covered and overflowed 

all England. Aſcham. 

A great number of pariſhes in England conſiſt of 

rude and ignorant men, drowned in papiftry. Hoitg. 


Pape'sceNT, adj. Containing pap ; in- 


dred. | by Ray. 
Pa ILIOxA“C BOs, adj, [from papilio, 
„Ilia. | | 


Papiht.] Popiſh ; | 


They brought a paper to me to be fign'd, Dryden. | 


PaſpERMILL. 1. . [paper and mill.) A mill | 


Quincy. 


Blackmore, | 


Palriovs. adj. [pappoſury low Lat. ] Hav- 


ing that ſoft light down, growing out 
of the ſeeds of ſome plants; ſui 4 / 
thiſtles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, wig: 
buoys them up ſo in the air; that fy | 
can be blown any where about with ehe 


'one kind of plants, which is called 


| . Pola, or pappoſi florgs, 


- 


wind: and, therefore, this PRO | 
p- | 


. , ADA A oats bs 


NA 

Another thing argumentative of providence is, 
that pappores plumage growing upon the tops of ſome 
ſeeds, whereby they are watted wich the wind, and 
by that means detfem:nated far and wide. Ray. 

Dandelion, and moſt of the pappaut kind, have 
long numerous feathers, by - which they are wafted 
every way. : Der bam. 

Pa'ppy. adj. [from pap.] Soft; ſucculent; 

eaſily divided. | 

Theſe were converted into fens, where the ground, 
being ſpungy, ſucked up the water, and the looſened 
earch ſu elled into a foft and pappy ſubſtance. Burner. 

Its tender and pappy fleth cannot, at ouce, be 
fitted to be nouriſhed by ſolid diet. Ray. 


PA R. n. /. ¶ Lat.] State of equality ; equi- 
valence ; equal value. This word 1s not 
elegantly uſed, except as a term of traf- 
fick. | 
To eſtimate the par, it is neceſſary, to know how 
much ſilver is in the coins of two countries, by Which 
you charge the bill of exchange. | Lockes 
Exchequer bills are below par Swift, 
My friend js the ſecond ater the treaſurer ; the 
reſt of the great officers are much upon a par. Suit. 
PARABLE. adj. | parabilis, Latin, | kaſily 
procured, Not in uſe, | 
They were not well wiſhers unto parable phy- 


fic, or remedies eafily acquired, who derived me- 
dicines from the phœnix. Brown. 


PA/RABLE, . J. [TegzCoa ; parabole, Fr.]. 
A fimilitude ; a relation under which. 
ſomething elſe is figured, 

Balaam took up his parable, and ſaid, Numbers. 


In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plaiuly 
teacheth us, that men are rewarded according to the 


improvements they make. Nelſon. 
W hat is thy fulſome parable to me? 
My body is from all diſeaſes free. Dryden. 


PARABO'LA, u. J. [Latin.] A conick 
ſection, ariſing from a cone's being cut 
by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, or 
parallel to a plane that touches one fide 
of the cone. Harris. 


Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame 
diſtances from the ſun, they would not have revolved 
in concentrick circles as they do, but have moved in 


hyperbolas or parobalas, or in ellipſes, 9 
trick. | ente . 
PARABOCLIOAL. I adj.. [parabolipue, Er. 


PARABO'LICK.. p rom parable.]: 
1. Expreſſed by parable or ſimilitude. 
Such from the text decry the parabolical expoſi- 
tion of Cajetan, . Brown, 
The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as being 
a parabolical deſcription of God's vouchſafing to the 
world the invaluable bleſſing of the goſpel, by the 
' timilitude of a king. South, 
2, Having the nature or form of a parabola, 
from parabola. | | 
The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
ſame ſuperficiey with the white, but riſeth up a hil- 


lock above its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical 
or parabolical figure, Ra 


he incident ray Ml deſeribe, in the refratling 
medium, the parabelick curve. Obeyne. 


PaRAaBO'LICALLY, adv, from paraboli- 
cal. ]. 


1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. 


Theſe words, notwithſtanding parabolically in- 


tended, admit no literal inference. _ 
2. In the form of a parabola, | 
PaRa'BOLISM. u. % In algebra, the divi- 
ſion of the terms of. an equation, by a 
known quantity that is involved or mul- 
tiplied in the firſt term, Dict. 
Paz Aa'BOLOID. 2. J. I raga ce and .] 
A paraboliform curve in geometry, whoſe 
ordinates are ſuppoſed to be in ſubtripli- 
cate, ſubquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their 
reſpeRiveabſciſlz; there is another ſpecies; 


wh Wap: | for if you ſoppoſe the parameter, multi- 


Brown. 
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1 gloffe there is to colour that piradox, and make 
0 appear in ſhew not to be e unreaſonable. | 


| Lew in their * of ſip, men may be ſometimes | 


,  ————_—_ 


"PAR 


inta the ſquare of the abſciſſa, to be 


oe to the cube of the ordinate z then the | 
curve n th a | 


run, ars. 1. Le ſrapuniiinrig, r- 
, to pierce ; paracenteſe, Fr.] Thar | 
enden, wh — 5 any of the e, 
are perforated to let out any W 
tapping in a tympany. incy. 
JOE TRIC AL. {Devin and KEVT por. ] 
Parkci/ntRICK, viating from cir- 
2 planets hs elliptic orbits, in 
- Vines the move ts the el orbits, 1 
ane of whoſe foci the ſun 1 is, and by a radius from ghe 
ſun, deſcribe equal areas in equal times, we muſt find 
out a law for the 
make the orbits elliptic. . 


1 1. ,. Ipatode, Freneh.] 
„Show; oſtentation. 


He is abt led forth as to a review, but as to a ö 


battle ; nor adorned for parade, but execution. Grar. 
Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade, 

At leaſt, before your maſter's debts are arty Swift. 

2. Proceſſion ; aſſembly of pomp. | 

The rites perform's, the parſon paid, 


; i 
In tate return'd the grand parade. _ Swift. 
3. Military order. | 
| The cherubim ſtood arm'd 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton. 


4. Place where troops draw up to do mad 
and mount guard, 
5. Guard; 8 of defence, 
7 Autom 
-. inſide, which often ſhews itſelf in little things, when 
they are not in parade, and upon their guard, Locke. 
PAAADI CM. 2. /. | e.] Example. 
* * 1. J. Lapac; z paradiſe, 
renc 
1. The bliſsful regions, in which the firſt 
bie was placed. „ 
Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, | 
e law I gave to nature him forbids. Milton, 
4. Any place of felicity. 
Conſideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt thꝰ offending Adam out of un; 


K . para 405 

invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits, 2 
If he ſhould lead her into a fool's paradi pes 

N were very groſs behaviour. 
1 nature, bower the gots of a fiend = 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh? Shakſpeare, 


* 


The earth wy 


all all be paradiſe, far happier place 
a of Eden and far "Tiro days. 


Panama JACAL. adj. 

ting paradiſe; making paradiſe, | 

The antients expreſs the * of para - | 

earth in reference to the ſea. ef. | 

Such a mediocrity of heat would be ſo far from | 

"$3 the earth to a more y and paradifiacal | 

ej that it would turn it to a barren wilderneſs. 

Woodward. 

The weed. isa kind of heaven, when we wan- 

a der in a pe wid Sag anany rome 0 the. 
dens; fur at this 

$, turned out of that agreeable, though ſolitary 

life, and forced to look abu for for more 5 to help 

to bear our labours - ? get into warmer | bobs, and 


PR hon, | 


dive together in . Pepe 
..] A wwe — to pen ae | 


opinion ; an aſſertion contrary to appear- 
ance; a poſition in appearance abſurd. 


Hooker. | 


a. und top fri a par, adox, 
Striving to make an ugly eld look fair.  Shakſpe are. 
„Tie an unnatural paradox in the doctrine of cau- 


ſies, that evil ſhould proceeũ from goodneſs. Hal yda 
In their love of God men can never be — 
onate: it is as true, though it may ſeem a paradox, 


„ « 


racehtrical motion, that may | 


on advanci 


im to make judgment of men by their | 


from. - paradiſe. ] | 


ſeaſony we are like our poor firſt | 


. 


er et e for any ena in" iy wits, 
thougly never fo much ade mae, to 


believe otherwiſe, but that tl. greater than 
the part ; that contradiftions ws be both true ; 
that oer and three make fix ; that four is more than 
4 three. - Wilkins. 
' Panavo'xICat. adj, {from parater,} . Fo 
1. Havin 187 nature of a paradox. | 
What hath been | where 
men, is more than paradoxical to diſpute. Brown. 
been active in the inſtruction of beaſts, among thoſe 
many paradoxical and unheard-of er _ 
not attempt to make one ſpeak. | 
Theſe will ſeem ſtrange and 
that takes a proſpect of the world. 


nota yank 
Norris. 


trary to received opinions. 

PaAADOXICAHLx. adv, (from paradox. ] 
In à paradoxical manner; in a manner 
contrary to received opinions. 


If their vanity of LIEN fingular puts them vp- 


roving them as para- 
doxically, t 3 are uſually laught at. ollier. | 


PARADO'SICALNESS, 1. J. is paradox.) 
State of r 
Parapoxo'Locy., 2. / 


The uſe of paradoxes, 
Perpend the 
voĩdable paradovoleg yy mult put upon the wt 19a 


Nene GE. 1. fo [maperywyn e, 
Fr.] A figure 3 letter or pots 7 
ble is added at the end of a word, with. 
out adding any thing to the ſenſe of it: 
as, vaſt, vaſtly. Dis. 

1 RAGON. . / 

uality, old Fr. paragore, Italian. 
model ; a 1 RT 
d excellent, | 
An angel! or, if not, 


An earthly paragon. | 
Tunis was never graced before with 1 eter ara- 
gen to their queen, prare. 


2. Companion; fellow, . | 
Alone he rode without his paregan. Spenſer. 

| To PARAGON. wv. a. Paragonner, Fr.] 
1. To compare; 
competition. 


place of the ſun, or an r el from 
the ſurface of the 


Spratt. wy 


: 


Strange it is, how thecuriofity of men, that have 


2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions con- 


Brown. | 


[ paragon, from parage, | 


to parallerf to mention in | 
The eicher of Pamels, in Late farts, he wore in | 


opinioned by all | 


- [from ors. | 


fficulty, which obſcurity, br uns- | 


N 


dy sbhat ſtrange 


allax or optick (kill 
| Of viſion multipl pou * Mikor. 


Light moves . the ſun to us in about ſevcg 
| or eight minutes time, which diſtance is about 
46,080,000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſiag the horizontal 
Parallax of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds, 


Neu tox, 


dir * « adj, He. 3 parallel., 
r. 
1. Extended in the ſame direction, and pre. 


ſerving always the ſame diſtance, 

Diſtorting the order and theory of cauſes perpen. 
diculat to their effects, he draws them alide unte 
things wherets they run parallel, and their proper 
motions would never meet together, Brow, 
2, Having the ſame tendency, 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed ; 
but when the iRates of honour are contrary to thoſe 
of religion and equity, they are the great depravatiens 
of human nature. Addiſon, 

3- Continuing the reſemblance through 
many . particulars; equal; like. | 

. The foundation orinciple of peripateticiſm is 

exactly pra an acknowledged nothing. Glanu, 
I ſhall obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing 
and wedding ſuit in the behaviour of perſons of 


dal ſox. 
In the parallel bee before quoted. b 
Compare the words and phraſes in one place of an 
author, with the ſame in other places of the ſame 
author, which are generally called one places, 
NM att. 


| 


; 


| PARALLEL, 2. J. [from the re gi 


as 


þ 


* * 


1. Line continuingsits eourſe, and ſtill re- 
maining at the ſame diſtance from an- 


other Iine. 

. Who made the ſpider parallels defign, 
| Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pope, 
2. Line on the globe marking the latitude, 


3. Direction conformable to that of another 
line, 
Diſſentions, like ſmall 1 are 6h begun, 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run; 
So lines; that from their parallel decline, 
More they the more they Rill'disjoin,Garrh, 
4+ Reſem ance ; conformity continued 


through many particulars; likeneſs, 
Such a reſemblance of all parts, 

Life, death, age, ſortune, nature, arts; 

She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 


And ſhew the world this parallel. Denbam. 


a tablet, purpoſing to paragon the little one with | , 
Artefia's length, not doubting but eveb, in thatliutle | | e and the moon, | Su, 
8 the excellency of that er . tiſon made. 8 
6 weakneſs of the other. Sidney. 5+ gs 4 llel hol a> 
1 will give thee bloody teeth, - ay 1 eee pine e 
If thou with Cæſar 3 again. RETEL © rs * wy Deeay of Pieg. 
y man of men. . ak | reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
Prowl exe | 2 by e r _ 
Of Lacifer, fo by alluſion call'd own private character, and r perſons, 
Of that bright re Satan paragon d. Milton 1 
23 To 9 to be equal to. 6. Any thing reſembling another. 95 
e hath Ding a maid * ne | Thou ungrateful brute, -i few wouldſt find thy 
That paragone deſcription and wild "OP parallel, go to hell, which is both the region and the 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shut} emblem of ingratitude. South. 
We will wear our mortal tate with her, For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
erine our before N pri meſt creature None but thyſelfcan be thy parallel. Pope. 
hat's 8 i 2 7 Shatfpeare. Te PA RALLEL, v. a. om the noun. 1 
PA'RA "WY . J. . Fr. | 1. To lace, fo as always to keep the ſame 
—_—_—_— 4 of a dif- dire ion with another Hs. | 
1 e Azores having a middle ſituation between 
a E his laſt Ih be theſe continents and that vaſt tract of America, the 
important parts 2 auth — needle ſeemeth equally diſtracted by both, ' nd 
Ft. F. a 
| [Is par wh pr: . i af . | —— 3 1 Parallel and place it- 
tidian. 
1 giv; aragraphs with diſtinet 2. Jo keep in the ff directidn; to level. 
on ons. The loyal ſufferers abroad became fubjeed tothe 
PAaAATLUA CTC AL. adj. [from pales J wort eſſect of haniſhmerit, and even there expelled 
1P 5 
ARALLA CTICK, | Fake and driven from their flights: ſo p. alleling in their 
| parallax. A the molt immediate « e . 
PA'RALLAX. ». of b raf $1 The Rae 
diſtance between parent: 5 


* 


En with the ftroke and line ae late 
| 1 


3. To correſpond to, 


* 


Hhich ſupported the tortoiſe, 
PARALLE'LISM, Z. J. 


- itſelf, or to h 


r ä ; Ray. 
PARALLELOGRAM. ». , rag 


PAR 

That he firetched out the north over the empty 
$, th to parallel the expreſſion of David, he 
33 the earth upon the waters. Burnet. 
To be equa! to; to reſemble through many 

rticulars, 3 
1a — fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, ſudden, 
vaſt, and miſerable, as nothing can parallel in ſtory. 
7 . en. 


compare. ; 

alle' more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, 

with the Indian philoſopher's won Phat, 
ocke. 


aralleliſme, Fr. 
from parallel.] State of being parallel. 


The paralleliſm and due proportionated inelina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. * More. 


Speaking of the paralleliſm of the axis of the 


earth, 1 demand, whether it be better to have the 


is of the earth fteady and perpetually parallel to 
irſef, = it carelefsly tumble this way and 


and vpe; pavellelograme, Fr.] In 


metry, a right lined quadrilateral 


- figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel 


and equal. RP 


| arris. 
The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a 


parallelogram, or long figure, wherein only invert- 


PA'RALOGISM, 2. / 


PA'RALOGY: . /. Falſe reaſoning. 


ParALY'TiCE: 


©, Two priſms ike in ſhape 
arxes and oppoſite ſides being parallel, they compoſed | 


bare words of 


motion 3 which is the caſe of paralyticks, | 
eee rams Ir wallowing, with- | 
out any tumour - | 


ee 8 
2 barks . 


ing the extremes, as it came out of the fire, we 
altered the poles. 


| Brown.- 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a para/- 
lelagram, without knowing what relation it bears to 
the area of a triangle. 0 Watts. 


PARALLELOGRA'MICAL, adj. {from paral. 


llogram.) Having the properties of a 
parallelogram. 


PARALLELO'P1PED. u. / {parallelepipede, 


Fr.] A ſolid figure contaiged under ſix 


arallelograms, the oppoſi 
| 1 n= parallel; or it is a priſm, whoſe 


baſe is a parallelogram : it is always tri- 
5 to a pyramid of the ſame baſe and | 


Harris. | 


I tied fo, that their 


a parallelopiped. Newton. 


Cryſtals that hold lead are 3 iſh, and of a 
* n 


cubic or parallelopiped figure. d 
K ; para- 

logiſme, Fr.] A falſe argument. | 

That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, like 


- thoſe we obſerve in ethers, they have no gall at all, 


is a peralogi/m, not admittible, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud, and needs not the ſun to 
ſcatter it. Brown. 

Modern writers, making the drachma Ieſs than 


the denarius, others equal, have been deceived by a 


double paralogiſm, in ſtanding too nicely upon the 
Lear, ancients, w. od. ain the 
things. . Arbuthnot. 

ifs 1 — agree with the rules given for the 
conſtruction of it, it is called a true argument: if it 


| diſagree with theſe rules, it is a paralogiſmy or falſe 


argument, ait. 


That Methuſelah was the longeſt liver of all the 


poſterity of Adam, we e Bene, but that he 


muſt needs be ſo, is perhaps below para/og y to deny. 
Brown. 


wh RALYSIS. [negaaurs, ; paralyſie, Fr.] 


alſy 


paralytigue 
to s WY 


pany. 
PARALY'TICAL, I adj. [from- paralyfis ; 
"i - Ts] 


Palſied; incl 


Novght ſhall it profit, that the charming fair, _ 


5 ſoſteſt work ol 1 37 Aerig near 
cold haki ic h 
ele ' Prier. 

If a nerve be cut, or ftreightly bound, that goes 
to any muſcle, that muſcle ſhall immediate Joſeits 


monly fram a zelolytion.or. par 
whe parts,” 


. 
& 


tes of which are | 


erbam. X 


PAR 
| PARK AT MEYER. 2. / The latus rectum of a 
parabola, is a third proportional to the 


ſquare of the ordinate is always equal to 
the rectangle under the parameter and ab- 
ſeiſſa: but, in the ellipſis and hyperbola, 
it has a different proportion. Hari ig. 
PAR AMO“ uN r. adj. [per and mount. 


tion: as, lord paramount, the chief of 
the ſeigniory : with 75. 

Leagues within the ſtate are ever pernicious to 
monarchies; ſor they raiſe an obligation; paramount 
to obligation of ſovereignty, and make the king, 
—— unus ex nobis, 

he dogmatiſt's opinioned aſſurance is paramoyn! 
to argument. | Glanville. 

If all power be derived from Adam, by diyine in- 


men cannot determine that which is itſelf the foun- 
dation of all law. _ Locke. 
Mankind, ſeeing the apoſtles poſſeſſed of a power 


eings, whether angels or dæmons, could not 
queſtion their being inſpired by God. 
2, Eminent ; of the higheſt order. 


a ſtage higher in the midſt of a ſquare gallows, as a 
traitor paramout z and a number of his chief accom- 
plices were hanged upon the lower ſtory round him. 


; | Bacon, 
PA R AMON T. 2. %. The chief. | 
In order came the grand infernal peers, 
'Midit came their mighty paramount. Milton. 


PARAM OUR. z. /. [par and amour, Fr.] 
1. A lover or wooer, 
8 Upon the floor 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 
| Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. 

| No ſeaſon then for her 
To wanton with the ſun her luſty 


Spenſer, 


though not inelegant or unmuſical. 
Shall I believe, 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 
| And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? Shakſp, 


Pa'RANYMPH, #. . [Tags and wy; 
| paranymphe, Fr.] 
1. A brideman; one who leads the bride to 
her marriage, eb | 
The Timnian bride 
Had not ſo ſoon 'prefer'd 


| Thy paranymph, worthleſs to thee compar'd, 


Sueceſſor in thy bed. Milton, 
2. One who countenances or ſupports 
another, | 


rant and an advocate, . 
'Pa'RAPEGM. . /. [Tagariype, rage 
rinnen, A brazen table fixed to a pil- 


were ane iently engraved: alſo a table ſet 
| up publickly, containing an 'account of 
the rifing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes 


1 of the ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of the 


year, &c, whence aſtrologers give this 
| name to the tables, on which they draw 
yoke according to their art, — 15 

forefathers, obſerving the courſe of the ſun, 

and marking certain mutations to happen in his pro- 
greſs through the zodiac, ſer them down in their pa- 
rapegut, or aſtronomical canons. \ - + Brown, 


PAAATEx. x. , parapet, Fr. par beito, 
Italian. A wa n Wes 
( 


There was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our 


> pn 


mouth to reſtrain the petulancy of our words. 
997 e 
PARAPHERNALIA, 1. %. Lat. para- 


| 


* 


abſciſſa and any ordinate; ſo that the 


1. Superiour; having the higheſt juriſdic- 


Bacon. 


ſtitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount, to | 
all government; and therefore the poſitive laws of | 


aan paramount to the powers of all the known |, 
Wh. 
2 a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raiſed | 


amour, Milton, | 


2. A miſtreſs, It is obſolete in both ſenſes, 


Sin hath got a paranympb and a ſolicitor, a war. 


lar, on which laws and proclamations | 


PAR | 
| ' phernaux, Fr.] Goods in the wife's dif 
poſal, 


' Phimoſe, Fr.] A diſeaſe when the præ- 
tium cannot be drawn over the glans. 
PA'RAPHRASE, . . [T&pa@pacy ; pa- 
raphraſe, Fr.] A looſe interpretation; 
an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a parophraſe 
upon this ſtanding tectitude of nature, that was 
ready to enlarge itſelf into ſuitable determu:ations, 
upon all emergent objects and oecaſions. South, 

In paraphraſe, or tranſlation with latitude, the 
author's words are not ſo ſtrictly tollowed as his 
ſenſe, and that too amplified, but not altered: ſuch 
is Mr, Waller's tranſlation of Virgil's fourth ZEaeid. 

Dryden. 

To PA'RAPHRASE, v. 2. [paraphraſer, Fr. 

rafe Ofeg .] To interpret with laxity 
of expreſſion; to tranſlate looſely, 

We are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our own 
words, to iree ourſelves from the ignorance and ma- 
lice of our adverſaries, | Stilling fleet, 

What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean? 
We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. Dryder, 

Where tranſlation is impracticable, they may 
paraphraſe. —But it is intolerable, that, under a 
pretence of paraphraſing aud tranſlating, a way 
ſhould be ſuffered of treating authors to a manifeſt 
diſadvantage. Felton, 

PA'RAPHRAST, 2. J. [paraphraſte, French; 
aper Ppers s.] A lax interpreter; one 
who explains in many words. 

The fiiteſt for publick audience are ſuch, as fol. 
lowing a middle courſe between the rigour of literal 
tranſlators and the liberty of parapbraſti, do, with 
great ſhortneſs and plainneſs, deliver the meaning. 


The Chaldean parapbraſ renders 22 by 


L * 


| Meath. uthnot. 
PARAPHRa'STICAL.} adj. [from para- 
PARAPHRA'STICK. phraſe.) Lax in 


interpretation; not literal; not verbal. 
PARAPHREN1'TI1S. 2. /. [Tp and Qpwiris 3 
parapbreneſie, Fr. | | 


The ſymptoms are a violent fever, a moit exquiſte 
pain increaſed upon inſpiration, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the greateſt 

pain is in9xpiration, ;  Arbuthnot, 

PARAGON ro. x, / A little parrot, 


A Perſian meaſure of length. | 
| Since the mind is not able ſo frame an idea of 
| any ſpace without parts, inſtead thereof it makes 

uſe of the common meaſures, which, by familiar uſe, 
in each country, have imprinted themſelves on the 
memory z as inches and feet, or cubits and as > ts 


| | CKEs 
PA'RASITE. 1. J. [pataſite, Fr. paraſita, 
Lat.] One that trequents rich tables, 
and earns his welcome by flattery, 
— | He is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper back of death, 
8 re, diſſolve the bands of liſe, 
a ieh falſe linger. Shallſpeare. 
Moſt milie en deteſted paraſites, 
Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools tune. Shakſpeare. 


eating, ſaid, I fee that even Diogenes noutiſneth 


rafites. 5 Bacon. 
Or like x fawning paraſite, obey'd ; Us, 
"Then to thyſelf aſcrib'it the truth ſoretold. Milton, 
The people ſweat not for their king's delight, 
T* enrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite. 


PagaS1'TICAL, } adj. [ l French; 


PARASIT TIR. 
tering ; wheedliog, 
The biſhip received ſmall thanks for his 

. preſentations. 79 ET Hatewill. 
Some farg/itich preachers have dared to call 1hoſe 

: Martyrs, who died fighting agaiaſt me. X. Charles, 


Paraphrenitisis an inflammation of the diaphragm, 


PARASANG. x. J. [paraſanga, low Latin. 


Diogenes, When mice came about him, as he was 


from paraſite.) Flat- 
arge 


PaRAPHIMO'SIS, 2. J. [TepaPimeric; para- 
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An . 2, BER 
Px'natoi. . % A ſmall canopy or um- ance, and chuſe rather to hold it jointly, | 4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or 


brella carried over the head, to ſhelter | they are ſaid to hold in parcinarie. light apology. | 
from the heat of the ſun; Dick. . OLIN, 5 | Cowell, Sir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother, 
PARASYNE'x18, n./, In the civil law, a | To Paxch. o. . [from Twas, ſays Ju- Shakſpeare, 


| Pa'npoN, 2. / [ pardon, Fr. from the verb.] 


conventicle or unlawful —_— Dick. - nius; from percopuo, ſays Skinner; neither 1. Fog bene of an offender, 


7 PaRBOIL. v. a, ¶ parbouiller, Fr.] To] of them ſeem fatisfied with their con- Tar areas wie 
Half boil; to boil in part, TEETH jecture: perhaps from peruſtus, burnt, | ” vor 2 — ſhall get parcha for 
Parboil two large capons upon a ſoſt fire, by the to peruft, to parch; perhaps from par - iniquity. | Ecclefiaſticus, 


_ Jpace of an hour, till, in effect, all the pans — ment, the effect of fire upon parchment | A fight 2amphlet, about the elements of archi. 
44 #68 4 hs inas the this. wo hott, hk being almoſt - proverbial.] To burn n entertained with . 5a din 
1 775 1 ' . | | | | . tors 
ker lit ibn. | ighty e e to | EH a api, = le 
een th 3 $2951] Fünen?! 1 hag What better en we do than proftrate fall 
From parbeil d ſhoes-and boots. eg Donne. Hath thy fiery heart ſo pareht thine entrails, et Before him reverent, and row aver 
To 2 RB . 2 ts [brecker, Dutch.) 1 Oy my ad falt? Ag  Shakfpeare, [ Humbly wk rz pardon beg, with tears 
o vomit. olete. ee ek id he ſo often lodge in open field dd Wat'ring the ground? | Milton, 
Pax RRE ny 1. / [from the verb.] Vomit. In winter's cold, and ſunimer's parching heat me There might you ſee . 
Obſolete ' 0 To conquer France? . . , ©  Shakſpeare-|| Tndulgencies,:diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 
olete. | Torrid heat, a hed The ſport of winds, . Milton. 


Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. And vapours as the Libyan air aduft, r | 3. Remiſſion of penal x 
| | £5: IF Spenſer *1] 3 to parch that temperate clime. Milton. 1 For iveneſ. Lene 
PARCEL. . 7. [parcelle, Fr, parlicula, 'm ſtopify'd with ſorrow, paſt relief 1 ip dra be fo 8 hi 15 5 
Latin ! N 20 Of tears; parch'd up and wither'd with my grief. | A man may be ſafe as to his condition, but, in 
bund! Nr | e eee eee. the mean time, dark and doubtſul as to his appre- 
e | «Without this circular motidn bf our earth, one |, beuſiond! ſecure in his pardon, but miſerable in the 
2. A part of the whole; part taken ſe- hemiſphere would be condemned to perpetual cold ignorance of it; and fo paſſing all his days in the dif. 


parately. $454 and darkneſs, the other continually roaſted” and || confolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes of hopes and fears, at 
oma, Silvius, had they mark'd him | | parched by the ſun beams. fn 7: Bt Raye 1! _ length go out of the world, not knowing whither he 
| In parcels, as I did, would have gone near | L:1-$4 +90 The Syrian ſtar | „ * | South. 
| To fall in love with him, Shakſpeare, | With his ſultry breath infects the ſky; ' 5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption 
| I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, | The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above us | from puniſhment. | 
| That I would all my pilgrimage delate; tas Dryden. |, The battle done, and they within our power, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 3 Full fifty years | Shall never ſee his pardan. bakſpeare. 
But not diſtinctively. . » Shakſpeare. I have indur'd the biting winter's blaſt, I Pa/gDonaBLE. a Zi. par dino from 
An inventory thus importing, : And the ſeyerer heats of parching ſummer. Rowe. 4 Sonia fab 
- The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, The ſkin grows parched and dry, and the whole pardon.) Venial; exculable. ; 
. Rich ſtaffs and ornaments of houſhold. Shakſpeare, | body lean and meagre. .. Blackmore. | That which we do being evil, is notwithſtandirg 
With what face could ſuch a great man have beg- | - A man diſtreſſed with thirſt in the parcbed places by lo much more par donable, by how much the exi- 
gel ſuch a parcel of the crown lands, one a vaſt ſum of the wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but finds no | © geacies of ſo doing, or the difficulty of doing other- 


of money, another the forfeited eſtate? Davenant. water, 

l have known penſions given to particular perſons, | To PARCH. v. 2. To be ſcorched. 
- ny one of which, if divided into ſmaller parcels, and 
diſtributed to thoſe” who diftinguiſh themſelves by 
wit or learning, would anſwer the end. Swift, 
The ſame experiments ſucceed on two parcels of 

' the white of an egg, only it grows ſomewhat thicker 


Rovers | - Wile, is greater, unleſs this neceſſity or difficulty have 
2% Ws originally riſen from ourſelves, Hooker, 


A blind man ſitting in the chimney corner is par- 


We were better parch in Africk ſun I © | the « | is 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes, Shakſp. | CRY enough, but . at the beim, he 1 _ 


If to prevent the acroſpiring, it be thrown thin, | What Eueliſn readers, unac 1 with Greek 
| many corns will dry and pareſ into barley. Mortimer. | or Latin, on believe me, — we confeſs we de- 
upon mixing with an acid. b  Arbuthnot. Pa! RCHMENT. 1. J. [parchemin, Fr. perga- rive all that is parderable in us from ancient foun- 

3. A quantity or maſs. mena, Lat.] Skins dreſſed for the writer, | tin? Dryden, 
What can be rationally conceived in ſo tranſparent Among traJers, the ſkins of ſheep are Pa'kDONABLENESS. 7, /. [from pardou- 
2 ſubſtance as water for the production of theſe | called parchment, thoſe of calves vellum. | able.]  Venialneſs; ſuſceptibility of 


25 . 8 the various ſizes of its fluid book | Is not this a lamentable thing, -that the ſkin of pardon, 


— ans + 
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[ | | For an innocent lamb ſhould be made parchment ; that St. John's word is, all ſin is tranſgreſſion of the 
| 8 4. A number of perſons : in contempt. | parchment, being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo a man? aw 3 St. Paul's, the wages of ſin is death: put 
Ge; This youthful parce/ ; c 8 -  Shakſpeare. theſe two together, and this conceit of the. natural 

4 Ol noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing. Shak/p. | In the coffin, that had the books, they were found par donableneſi of fin vaniſhes away. Hall, 


$: Any number or quantity: in contempt, | as freth as if newly written, being written in parch- | PARDONABLT. adv. [from pardonable.] 
They came to this concluſion; that unleſs they | went, and covered with watch candles of war. Venially; excuſably. 


— —— 


3 could by a parcel of fair words and pretences, en- ; BS a ee vine eric Ys Bacon. f ite more donably. 
4 ga chem into a confederacy, there was no good-to | | Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew, | men ea. 
4 53 ; 4%, "GY hg ; L'Eftrange. We ſhrink like parehment in conſuming flame. PAa\pDontR x F [from pardor.] 
To Pa'xcel. v. a, {from the noun.] 1 | het Re e, 0 HAS $4 go J. 
. 1. To divide into portions 7 PA'RCHMENT-MAEER.#./. [parthment and | ** This io bi oP OY 2 h fi 
. 10 | 3 ae el ö ; ; is is his pardon, pure las“ uch ſin 
If they allot and e out ſeveral perſections to naler. He who dreſſes P archment. | For which the pardoner himſelf is i « Shakſpeare, 
13 3 ee do hay wot by zl en, contra- Fand. 1. n . Lat.] 2. One of the fellows: that carried about 
* dictions, making deity only to ſuch a meaſure per- PARDALIE. | opard; in poetry, | the pope's indulgencies, and ſold them to 
= ; n a deity nt mec N ol E any of the 1 beaſts. l * ſuch as would 1 them, againſt whom 
= . Thoſe ghoſtly kings would parce! out my pour. 1% . e and the tyger cruel. Spenſer. Luther incenſed the people of Germany. 
1 Aagd all the fatneſs of my land devour. ryden. As nerd the hin 7 hed Ponds fr as 4 52 8 ö r e ee ee Coauell. 
2. To wake mp * a * 8 en brace of grey-hounds, ſnowy lat, © | To PARE. v. 43. van word is reaſonably 
P You * n Fr at mine own lervant | And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and;cours'd around his | deduced by Sinner from the French 
n e e graves by aiieion- of [ "7 elle =- | ; hraſe, parer let ongleſi, to dreſs the 
bie envy! 9949119 Shakſpeare. | A match tor pards' in flight, in grappling for the | q 8.255 
Panctnts, 2 / In common law.] When bee. wa orſes hoofs when er are ſhaved by the 
LS Jong ede 7 ö farrier: thus we firſt ſaid, pare your 


; of an eſtate, and having | To PARDON. v. 4. [pardonner, Fr.! 14. 5 as 
iſſue only daughters, or his ſiſters be his 1. To excuſe an offehder. * 25 4 a | * 2 and om e the 
bheirs; ſo that the lands deſcend” to thoſe | When I bebeld you in Cilicia, {HK wenge uſe.] To cut off extre- 


JJV c IF pore be 
N „ en © Twill pardorall their iniguities. 'Feremiab. | uſed before the thing diminiſhed, it is 
FTagesngar, n./. [from parſonier, Fr.] „ Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong. followed immediately by its accuſative; 
A holding or occupying of land by more But they ne er pardon who commit N .it it precedes the thing taken away, or 
= „ ro 1 7 — or by joint tenants, 5 To remit a penalty, ©. + ome? Þ aglees in the paſſive; voice with the thing 
=: gin . 100 | ar e e they | bee ben may' fee the diff rence of our ſpirit, || taken away, as a nominative, it then 
I r es —¹¹⁰˙ HY 
| 
— 
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us eiesd of Athanafiue, and that ſacred hymn of 
5 than which nothing doth ſound more heaven!y | 
os ears of faithful men, are now reckoned as ſu- | 


i ines, Which ve Muſt in any caſe part” av, 
1 cloy God with too much ſervice. .. | Hooker. 


LY 
* 


3 * 
& 
: 


have avt alone | | 
1mploy'd-you where high profits might come howle ; 
But 0 my preſent havings to beſtow “ 
My dounties upon you. 
2 Tis too late to fert her nails now. Sha#ſpeare. 
d 


The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure © © 
To have his princely paws all pad away. Shakſp. 


The king began to pare a little the privilege of || 


. clergy, ordaividg that clerks coavict ſhovid be burned 
in the hand. Lak ins Bacon. 
Pick out of tales the-mirth, but got the ſin, 

He pares his apple, that will eleanly feed. Herbert, 


hoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt firſt | 
whatſoever is | 
" amiſs, and not without holineſs approach to the | 


look into his own, he muſt pare off 


holieſt of all holies. LO 0 ob. | + ONE 
All the mountains were pared of the earth, and 
the ſurface of it lay even, or in an equal convexit 


every where with the ſurface of the ſea. - Bumnetl. 
9 | 


he moſt poetical'patts, which are deſcription and 


images, were to be pared away, when the body was | 
ſwollen into too large a bulk for the repreſentation | 


of the ſtage. x Dryden. 
Tube ſword, as it was juſtly, drawn by us, ſo can it 
ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, til! the power of. the great 

troubler of our peace be ſo far pared and reduced, as 


that we may be under no apprehenſions. Arterbury. | 
»Twere well if ſhe would pare her nails. Pope. | 


- Pax2Go'R1CK. 2dj, [Tepryome;,] Having 


| the power in medicine to comfort, mol- | 


lify, and aſſuage. . Dia, 
PARE/NCHYMA. . / [napiyzups.] 
A ſpongy or porous ſubſtance: in phy- 
fick, a part-through which the blood is 


ſtrained for its better fermentation and | 


| perfection. | Di#, 


ParENCHY/MATOUS. } adj. ¶ from paren- 


ParenCay/Mous, .i{ | chyma.] Relat- 
ing to, the. parenchyma; ſpongy. | 
Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant hart's-tongue, 


* hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now the. 


4 " 


covers and true body of each ſeed, the parenchyma- | 


tour and ligneous parts of both moderately multiplied, 
. afford an hundred thouſand millions of formed atoms 
in the ſpace of a pepper- corn. © Grew. 

Thoſe arts, formerly. reckoned parerchymatous, 
©* ure now fund to be bundles of exceedingly ſmall 
r fe ID Cbeyne. 


Panglwnars. 5.7 [roqubnrs.) Pedſoakon ; | 


—_—— „„ 
Panexz'TICK. [ZARA ,t]. Hortatory, 
PA RENT. 2. /. | parent, Fr. parens, Lat.] 
© A father or ober. 
All true virtues are to honour true religion as 
their parent, and all well ordered commonweales to 
love her as their chieſeſt ſta ' + + Holter. 
— His cuſtom was, during the warmer ſeaſon of the 
year, to ſpend an hour before evening - prayer in cate- 
chiſing; whereat the parents and oder fort were 
wont to be preſent. e Fell. 
„„ eee 0 
by 1 and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryden. 
| n yain on the diſſembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and ly perſuaſion hung; 
And seal care in vain and native love Ret 
In the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. Prior. 
Pa'nENTAGE, 2. J a Er. from 
parent] Extraction; birth ; condition 
wich reſpect to the rank of parents. 


1 A ntleman of noble rentoge, ; ps 12 erb. e % e dil Ainſworth, 
Of air demieaſan, youthful and — allied *$hak/. Pa'r1 G. , [from pare]... That wbich 
55 Though men eſteem thee low of Paremage, is pared 0 any thing ; the rind. 1 
Tuy father ig th _— — fi on.. 3 mites, much like a 275 and 
n ara, ” conſumes itſelf to the very paring. Sbalſpca re. 
And from himſelf your parentage . To his gueſt tho' no os ſparingy : - 5 r 
We find him not e bis pareriage, | He cat himſelf the rind and paring. Pope 
unn Ifraclice at large, but parütularizing his defeent |. In May, after rain, pare off the furface of the'earih, | 
1 Benjamin, Sd fie: bees Ferbury. | and with "the parings taiſe your hills high, and | 
„„ E (7 1109-9, 2 0er: þ 


* 


C Py 


I em a man, u hom fortune hath cruelly ſcratch'd, 


TAR 
[ Pan RN TAL. adj. [ from parent.] Becom- 
ing parents; pertaining to parents. 


viſion of nature, whereby the young ones, newly ex- 
cluded, are ſuſtaĩned by the dam. roton. 
Theſe eggs hatched by the warrath of the ſun into 
little worms, feed without any need of parental care. 
1 1 | : Derbam. 
- Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits 
. heavily, gives a man of intrigue room to think that 
they want to be parents, Clariſſa. 
ParenTAſTION, . / [from parento; Lat.] 
Something done or ſaid in honour of the | 


dead. 


4 


— Fuge, w,and inet! A ſentence fo 

included in another ſentence, as that it 
may be taken out, without injuring the 

ſenſe of that which encloſes it: being 
commonly marked thus, ())). 
In vain is my perſon excepted by a Parent bei. of 
words, when ſo. many arc. armed 2 inf me, with 
„ %%% ( ing Charles. 
* In his Indian relations, arg contained ſtrange and 
incredible acedunts; he is ſeldom mentioned, wich- 
out a derogatory parenthe/ir, in any author, Brown, 
Ih. x Bo Thou ſhalt be feen, 

Tho' with ſome ſhort parentheſis between, 
High on the threne of wit. | Dryden. 
Don't ſuffer every occaſional-thought to carry you. 

away into a long parentheſis, and thus ſtreteh out 
| your diſcourſe, and divert you from the point in 
ParknTHE'TLCAT, adj. [from parenthe/is. | 
| Pertaining to a parentheſis, + | 

Pak ER. 2. J. {from pare.] An inftrument 

to cut away the ſurface, -_ | 

A hone and a parer, like ſole of a boot, 
To pare away graſſe, and to raiſe.up the root. T ſer. 


thing unimportant ; ſomething done by 
e 


ſuch parergier, it will be unreaſonable to condemn 
„ / 

PARGET. =. /. Plaſter laid upon roofs 
of rooms. W ' ? 


Gold was the parget, and the cieling bright 
Did ſhine all ſcaly with great plates of gold; 


Of Engliſh. talc, the coarſer, ſort is called plaſter 
get: the finer, ſpaad. Moodtiard. 
To Pa'kGE'T. v. a, from the noun,] To 
plaſter; to cover. with plaſter, 
There are not more arts of diſguiſing our corpo- 


k. - OF 


thus paint and parge! our own deformities, we'can- 
not allow any the leaſt imperfeRion of another's to 
| - remain undetected. Government of the Tongue, 
PAR ETER. 2. /. [from parget.] A plaſ* 
tier 8 


ä 


mack fun, _ . 
| - © + To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines 


ſo doat on in the creature, is as abſurd, as it were for 
à Perſian to offer his ſacrifice to a parhelion, inſtead 
of adoring the fun. © Boyle, 
Par1's TAL, adj, [from paries, Lat.] Con- 
ſtituting the ſides or walls. 
Ihe lower, part of the 2 and upper part 
of the temporal bones were fracturel. | Sharp. 


- 


4 #% 


* 
3 


It overthrows the careful courſe and parental pro- 


PARENTHESIS, 3. / [parentheſe, Fr. 


o 188 8 : 13 1. 2442 1 
Scripture being ſerious, and commonly omitting 


Tae floor with jaſp and emerald was d:ght.Sper/er, | 


real blemiſhts than our'moral; and yet, while we 


PannE'uton . / [#44 and d A 


in God, tor thoſe dim repreſentations of it, that we | _ * Survey the total ſet of animals, and we may, i | 
| © Survey ain 


PARI'ETARY, . J [parictaire, Fr.], An 


P A R 3 e 7 7 
| Pa'nts; n./, [aconitum.] An herb. AI. 
PARTSH. . / e e low Lat. paro- 

reek/naguxia, I. e. arcoe 


arochial: cathedral is that where there is a biſhop 
leated, fo called a cathedra: couventval conſiſts of 
_ clerks, profeſſing ſome order of religion, or of 
a dean and chapter, or other college of ſpiritual 
men: parochial is that which is inſtituted for ſay- 
ing divine ſervice, and adminiſtring the holy ſacra- 
ments to the people, dwelling within a certain com- 
paſs of ground near unto it. Our realm was firſt 
divided into pavi/bes by Honorius, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Cowell, 
Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieſt 
man in a pariſh, | __ Sidney, 
By the catholick church is meant no more than 
the common church, into which all ſuch perſons as 
belonged to that pariſh, in which it was built, were 
wont to congregate. . Pearſon, 
The tythes, his pariſb freely paid, he took; 
But never ſu'd, or curs d with bell or book. Dryden. 
1. Belonging to the pariſh ; having the care 
of the pariſh, . 
A pariſb prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 


Not pariſb clerk, who calls the pſalms ſo elsa r. 


* 


| Cay. 
Ihe office of the church is performed by the 2 
prieſt, at the time of his interment. life. 

A man after his natural death, was not capable of 

8 1 url office, 42 Arbuthnot. 

| e pariſh allowance to poor people, is very ſel- 
dom a comfortable n 25 5 W bo 


2. Maintained by the pariſh. 


The ghoſt and che parſſb girl are entire new cha- 
_ raters, Cay. 


PARE NOV. nf [rage and ige, Some- Panienlon 785 0 . [paroiſien, Fr. * 
{ ; ngs O In pari . 


* 


pariſb. ] 
J praiſe the Lord for you, -and ſo may my pa- 
riſhioners ; for their ſons are. yell tutored by if xa 


ou, 
" Shaldeere, 
| Hail biſhop Valentine, whoſe day this is 


Pa'nzrOR, x. / [for appariter.} A beadle; 

| a ſummoner ofthe courts of civil law, | 
| You ſhall be ſuramoned, by an hoſt of pa#itors 

you ſhall be ſentenced in the ſpiritual cou os 


FPaairy. 2. [parith; Fr, paritar; Lat. 
Equality; reſemblanctce. 
e may here juſtly tax the diſhoneſty and ſhame. 


che opinion of a certain ſtoical parity of fins. 'Hall, 
] That Chriſt or his Kr ga commanded w 
ſet up ſuch a parity of preſbyters, and in ſuch a way 
ble. King Charles. 
their legs or organs of eſſion, obſerve an equal! 
of Jeagth and patity # 2h. y en equality 
An odd leg, Or the movers. of one fide not Exact 
_ anſwered by the other. ©. Beata, 
| Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited So. 
| c_ 2 7 i 45 ſuch an invention, mighe 
all in With that mag that i perfect har; 
Socrates. | er wo 


rather an identity than a pariry; 
Women could not live in "that parity and 


 ofexpence with thelr huſbands, 6 how they Jo. 1 


8 N N 3 . 
, - By an etact parity of reaſon; we may .. 


man has no ſenſe of thoſe kindneſkes that paſy 


knows, how much leſs ſhall his heart aſſect 
wich the grateful ſenſe of his fay —— —8 


Dryden. . 


/ 


All the air is thy dioceſe; 81 
And all the chirpiag cheriſter e 
And other birds are thy parler. Donne, 
In the greater out-pariſhes, many of the pa- 
ri/bioners, through neglett, do periſh, Graunt, 
1 have depoſited thirty marks, to be diſtributed 
among the poor pari/bioncrs., Addiſon, 


fulneſs of the mouths, who have upbraided us with- 
s thoſe Scots endeavour, I think is not very diſputa- | 


numeration; not any to have 


A - 127 f } — f "nn Ye Ha — 
Their agteement, in eſſential characters, makes © 
"Glanville. © 


him, from one like himſelf, whom he hs aur . 
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verfes with only by imperſe& ſpeculations, by the | 


diſcourſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of faith? South. 
PARK. 2. /. [peappuc, Sax. parc, French. 
A piece of ground encloſed and ſtore 
wich wild beaſts of chaſe, which a man 
may have by preſcription or the king's 


grant, 


i Manwood, in his foref&-law, defines it thus: a 


- park is a place for privilege for wild beaſts of venery, 
and alſo for other wild beaſts that are beaſts of the 
foreſt and of the chaſe i and thoſe wild beaſts are to 
have a firm peace and protection there, ſo that no 
man may hurt or chaſe them within the park, with- 
out licenſe of the owner: a perk is of another na- 
ruie, than either a chaſe or a warren ; for a park 
mult be incloſed, and may not lie open; if it does, 


it is a good cauſe of ſeizure intothe king's hands: and | 


the owner eannot have action agzinſt ſuch as hunt 
In his pets if it lies open. Cowell, 
We have parks and incloſures of all ſorts of beafts 
and birds, which we uſe not only for view or rare- 
neſs, but likewiſe for diſſections and trials. Bacon. 
To Park. v. a. [from the noun.] To en- 
cloſe as in a park, 15 
How are we 7 yo 4, and bougded in a pale? 
A little herd of England's tim rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs.Shak/p. 
PARKER. 2. J. | from park,] A park-keeper. 


Ainſeworth. 


PaRKLEAVESͤ. 2. /. An herb, Ainſworth, 


the debati 
commonwealth, eſpecially the making | 
and correcting of laws; which aſſembly | 

of 0 1 


% 


PaRLE. », , [from parler, Fr.] Converſa- 
tion; talk; oral treaty; oral diſcuſſion 
of any thing. | 

Pn 3 f all the gentlemen, 

That every day with par/e encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? Shakfſp. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general parle. Sha. 
The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 

Of combination, cunningly betray'd. Daniel. 

Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 

To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words? 
I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt meet, 
Give me my arms. Rowe. 


ToPA'RLEY. v. ». [from parler, French.] 


To treat by word of mouth; to talk ; 
to diſcuſs any thing orally. It is much 
= in war for a meeting of enemies to 
. talk, 
A Tork defired the captain to ſend ſome, with 
whom they might more conveniently perky. 
| s 


He porleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe 
Wig 0 11" bong; nie, oc Retbn. 15>. 


 Pa/aLev. . ,. from the verb.] Oral trhaty); 
. J. a y; 


talk ; conference; diſcuſſion by word of 
mouth, | 8 
Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by 
the ſword. Sidney. 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no parley; 
- & rotten caſe abides no handling. Shak are. 
Summon a orig, we will talk with him. Ga 
Let us reſolve never to have any parley with our 
luſte, but to make ſome conſiderable progreſs in our 
ntance. ; alamy. 
Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in the 
moſt trivial things, he pronounced as treaſon to our- 


ſelves, as well as unto God. Fell. 
No gentle means could be * ; 
. *Twas beyond parięy when the ſiege was laid. Dryd. 


Force never yet a generous heart did gain 
We yield on hs; but are ſtorm'd in vain, Dryden. 
Yet when fome better fated youth 
Shall with his am'rous parley move thee, 
Reflect one moment on his truth, 


Who, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee, Prior, 


PA'RLIAMENT. z. / | parliamentum, low 


Latin; parlement, Fr.] In England, is 
the aſſembly of the king and three eſtates 
of the realm; namely, the lords ſpiritual, 
the lords temporal, and commons, for 
of matters touching the 


R 


of greateſt authority, Covell, 
The king is fled to London, a 
To call a preſent court of parliament. Shakſpeare, 


Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the pariiament houſe. Shak/. 
The true uſe of parliaments is very excellent; and 
be often called, and continued as long as is neceſſary. 
| Bacon. 
I thought the right way of parliaments the moſt 
ſafe for my crown, as belt pleaſing to my people. 
42 King Charles. 
Theſe are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial 
ſtood for parliament men, we know who would carry 
it. | Dryden. 
PARLIAMENTARY, adj.ſfrom parliament. 
Enacted by parliament ; pertaining to 
parliament. 5 
To the three firſt titles of the two houſes, or lines, 
and conqueſt, were added two more; the authorities 
parliamentary and papal, Bacon. 
Many things, that obtain as common law, had 
their original by parliamentary acts or conſtitutions, 
made in writings by the king, lotds, and GRO 
| ale. 
Credit to run ten millions in debt, without par- 
liamentary ſecurity, I think to be dangerous and ille- 
gal. : | Swift. 
Pa'RLOUR, 2. J. [parloir, Fr. parlatorio, 
Italian, ] 
1. A room in monaſteries, where the reli- 
gious meet and converſe. | 
2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 


gantly furniſhed for reception or enter- 
tainment. f 


Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for a man to go 
about the build iug of an houſe to the God of heaven, 


* 


rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his own uſe? 
: Hooker. 
Back again fair Alma led them right, 
And ſoon into a goodly parlour brought. Spenſer. 
It would be infinitely more ſhameful, in the dreſs 
of the kitchen, to receive the entertainments of the 


arlour. a South. 
Roof and ſides were like a parlour made 
A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. Dryden. 


The firſt, forgive my verſe if too diffuſe, 
Perform'd the kitchen's and the parlour's uſe; 
The ſecond, better bolted and immur'd, 7 
From wolves his out- door family ſecut'd. 


HFarte. 

come from parler, Fr. to ſpeak; but Ju- 

vius derives it, I think rightly, from pe- 

riloxs, in which it anſwers to the Latin 

improbus.] Keen; ſprightly ; waggiſh, 
Midas durſt communicate 

To none but to his wife his ears of ſtate ; 

One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 

As paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit. 1 


PaRLO Us N Ess. He * from par ans. | 
Quickneſs; keenneſs of temper. _ 
PARMA-CITTY. 2. /. Corruptedly for 

ſperma ceti, | Aitfworth, 
 Pa'axEL. . ſ. [The diminative of patro- 
nella.] A punk; a flut. Obſolete, 


Paro'CHIAL, adj. ¶parochialis, from paro- 
chia, low Lat.] Belonging to a pariſh. 
The married ſtate of parocbial paſtors hath given 
them the oppottunity of ſetting a more exact and 
univerſal pattern of holy living, to the people com- 
mitted to their charge. Atterbury, 
PA'RODY. . /. odie, Fr, neazwdie.}] 
A kind of writing, in which the words of 
an author or his thoughts are taken, and 
by a ſlight change adapted to- ſome new 
urpoſe. Bob: 1 
Pag imitations of the ancients are added together 
with ſome of the parodles and alluſions to the moſt 
excellent of the moderns. 


To PAROD v. v. 4. |parodicr, French; from 


parody.) To copy by way of parody. 


or court is, of all others, the higheſt, and 


8 


{ For all the doves that ever flew. 


with no other appearance than if his end were to | 


PA'RLOUS. adj. [This might ſeem to 


Skinner. | 


_ 


Pope. 


| I have tranſlated, or rather guredled, 8 poem of 
| Horace, in which 1 introduce you adviſing ys 
. | Popes 
Paro'Ls. 2. ſ. [parole, Fr.] Word given 
| as an aſſurance; promiſe given by a pri- 
ſoner not to go away, 
Love's votaries enthral each other's ſoul, f 
Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleavelang, 
Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love; 
1 have a ſcruple whether you can keep your 
parole, if you become a priſoner to the ladies, 


Swift, 
PakonoMA'SIA. 2. . [Fapmopaucia, | % 
| rhetorical} figure, in which, by the change 
of a letter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are 
alluded to. It is called in Latin, ag». 
minat io. | | Dit, 
PaRONY'CHIA. . . C rapauxix; parony- 
chie, Fr.) A preternatural ſwelling or 
ſore under the root of the. nail in one's 
| finger; a felon ; a whitlow. Did. 
Pa RON YNMO us. adj, Irc. Reſem- 
bling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of 


terms, the ſynonimous and the paroxymous or Kin- 
dred names. Watts. 


Pa'koquErT. #. J [parroquet, or perroguet, 
Fr.} A ſmall ſpecies of parrot, 

The great, red and blue, are * the middle- 
moſt, called popinjays; and the leſſer, paroguers ; 
in all above twenty ſorts. 8 Bows: 

I would not give my paroguet 


þ 


Prisr. 

Pa/roTID, adj. r Fr, Tegulis, ag 
and Sra.] Salivary : ſo named becauſe 
near the ears. 


Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of ſpittle, 
are furniſhed with the parotid glands, which help to 
ſupply the mouth with it. re xu. 


PA ROT Is. 2. /. [rA] A tumour in the 

glandules behind and about the ears, 

enerallv called the emunctories of the 

| | ; though, indeed, they are the ex- 

ternal fountains of the ſaliva of the mouth. 

Wiſeman, 

| Pa/RoXYsM. 1. /. ¶ rape gu ; paroxyſme, 

Fr.] A fit; periodical exacerbation of a 
diſeaſe. 

I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change 


of the paroxyſm. rydeie 
Amorous girls, through the fury of an _ 
n, are caſt into a trance for an hour. Har. 


©. The greater diſtance of time there is between the 
paroxyſms, the fever is lefs dangerous, but more ob- 
ſtinate. Asrbulbnoi. 

PaIRRICID E. 2. /. | parricide, Fr. parricida, 
Latin.] | | 

i. One who deſtroys his father, 

I told him the revenging gods 
Gainſt parricizes did all their thunder bend 
Spoke with how manifo}d and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to th“ father. Shakſpeare, 

2. One who deſtroys or invades any to 
whom he owes particular reverence, as 
his country or patron. 

3. | parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat.] The 
murder of a father; murder of one to 
whom reverence is due. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- 
proved, and likewiſe a good law- maker; yet his 
cruelties and parricides weighed down his virtues. 

| Bacon, 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe ; 
And has fo far in uſurpation gone, 

He will by parricide lecure the throne, Dryden. 

PARRICi'DaL. © ad, {from parricida, 

PakR1C1'D10US. Lat.] Relating to 
parricide ; committing parricide. 

He is now paid in his own way, the parricidiou 
animal, and puniſhment of murtherers is * hims 

|  groun. 


P A R 


PannoT. 2. / [ perroquet, Fr.] A party. 
coloured bird of the ſpec ies of the hooked 
bill, remarkable for the exact imitation 


of the human voice, See PaRoqQuer, 

Some will evymore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh like parrors at a bag-piper. Shaifpeare, 

Who taught the parro! human notes to try? 
"Twas witty want, tierce hunger to appeaſe. Drydey, 

To PARK V. v. z. [parer, Fr.] Jo put by 
thruſts ; to fence. 

A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will put 
all upon one thrult, and not ſtand parrying, has the 
adds againſt a moderate fencer. Locke. 

could 
By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute; 
With learned ſkill, now puſh, now parry, 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. 
To PARSE. v. a. [from pars, Latin.] To 
reſolve a ſentence into the elements or 
arts of ſpeech. It is a word only uſed 


in grammar ſchools, . 

Let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and par/e 
it over perfectly. Aſcbam. 
Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, to 
the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and give 
an account of their formations and changes, their 

ſyntax and dependencies, which is called par/ing. 
atts. 
Pars1MO'NIOUs, adj. [from parſimony, | 
Covetous; frugal; ſparing, It is ſome- 
times of a good, ſometimes of a bad 


ſenſe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a par/i- 
monious ; tor ſtore at home draweth not his con- 
templations abroad, but want ſupplieth itſelf of what 
is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may ſpare 
us the expence of many years, whereas a long parſi- 
monious war will drain us of more men and money, 

Addiſon. 

Par/imonious age and rigid wiſdom. Rowe. 

Pars1MO'NIOUSLY, adv. [from parſimoni- 
ous, ] Covetouſly ; frugally ; ſparingly. 

Our anceſtors ated parſimonioufly, becauſe they 
only ſpent their own treaſure for the good of their 
poſterity 3 whereas we ſquandered away the treaſures 
of our poſterity. Sevift, 

Paxs1Mo'NIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from parſi- 
Monions. A diſpoſition to ſpare and ſave, 
PA'RSIMONY. 2. /. [pa2r/imonia, Latin, ] 
Frugality ; covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs ; 


ſaving temper. 

The ways to,enrich are many: par/imony is one 
of the beſt, and yet is not innocent; for it with- 
holdeth men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

Theſe people, by their extreme par/imony, ſoon 
grow into wealth from the ſmalleſt beginnings. 


Swift, 


Pa'rSLEY. z. ,. [ perfil, Fr, apium, Latin; 
perſii, Welſh.] An herb. 
A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went to 
the garden for pagſley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shakſpeare, 
Green beds of par/iey near the river grow. Dr yden. 
| Sempronia dug Titus out of the pagſley- bed, as 
they uſe to tell children, and thereby became his 
mother. Lecke, 


Pa'rsNneP. 2. /. [ paſtinaca, Lat.] A plant, 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
green, and bunches of parſneps and turneps in his 
right hand. Peacbam. 


PA RSON. 2. J [Derived either from 
perſona, becauſe the panſon omnium per- 
ſenam in eccleſia ſuſtinet; or from paro- 
chianns, the pariſh prieſt.] 

1. The prieſt of a pariſh; one that has a 
parochial charge or cure of ſouls, 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the biſhop- 
rick of Coventry and Litchfield, before he had been 
parſon, vicar, or curate of any pariſh church. 

, Clarendon, 

2. A clergyman, 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a tithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſer as he lies aſleep ; 

Then dreams ha of another benefice. Shak /peare, 


Prior. | 


3. Particular ; diſtin ſpec 


PAR 


3- It is applied to the teachers of the preſ- 


byterians. 


PARSONAGE, . J. [from parſon.] The 


benefice of a pariſh ; a rectory. 


I have given him the par/onage of the pariſh. 
| Addiſon, 


PART, ». /. [pars, Lat.] 


1. Something leſs than the whole; a por- 


tion; a quantity taken from a larger 
quantity, 
Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
Atalanta's better part. Shakſpeare. 
The people ſtood at the nether part of the mount. 
| | Exodus. 
This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep 
foreſight ; for it took away occaſion to pry into the 
king's title, Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moſt part ſlain or taken, 
Knolles. 
Henry had divided 
The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 
Theſe conclude that to happen often, which hap- 
peneth but ſometimes z that never, which happeneth 
but ſeldom ; and that always, which happeneth for 
the moſt part. Brown, 
Beſides his abilitics as a ſoldier, which were emi- 
nent, he had very great parts of breeding, being a 
very great ſcholar in the political paris of learning. 
Clarendon, 
When your judgment ſhall grow ſtronger, it will 
be neceſſary to examine, part by part, thoſe works 
which have given reputation to the maſters. Dryden. 
Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood; 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 
Our ideas of extenſion and number, do they not 
contain a ſecret relation of the parts? Lacke, 


2. Member. 


He fully poſſeſſed the revelation he had received 
from God; all the parts were formed, in his mind, 
into one harmonious body. Tx Locke. 
ICS, 

Euſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour that 
are proper for women, as ſowing, knitting, ſpinning, 
and all other paris of houſewifery. . 


4. Ingredient in a mingled maſs, 


Many irregular and degenerate paris, by the de- 


fective œconomy of nature, continue complicated | 


Blackmore. 


with the blood. 


5. That which, in diviſion, falls to each, 


Go not without thy wife, but let ine bear 
My part of danger, with an equal ſhare, Dryden. 
ad I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 
But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. 
Dryden. 


6. Proportional quantity, 


It was ſo ſtrong, that never any fill'd 
A cup, where that was but by drops inſtill'd, 
And drunke it off; but 'twas before allaid 
With twenty parts in water. Chapman. 


7. Share ; concern, | 


Foraſmuch as the children are partakers of fleſh 
and blood, he alſo took par! of the ſame. Hebrews. 
Sheba ſaid, we have no ou in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the ſon of jeſſe. 2 Samuel. 
The ungodly a covenant with death, becauſe 
they are worthy to take part with it. | 
Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was 
willing to appeaſe afterwards at the colt of Achilles, 
who had no par! in his fault, Pope. 


8. Side; party; intereſt ; faction: to take 


part, is to act in favour of another. 

Michael Caſſio, | 

When I have ſpoken of you diſpraiſingly, 

Hath ta'en your part. 
And that he might on many props repoſe, 

He ſtrengths his own, and who his par? did take, 


| Daniel. 
Let not thy divine heart 
* me any ill; 
g iny may take th . * 
And hv thy Saleh . Donne. 
Some other pow'r N 

Might have aſpir d, and me, tho“ mean, | 
Drawn to his part. + Mili. 


Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; 


that ſo natural ambition might take part with reaſon 


" 


and their intereſt to encouraze imitation, Glanville 


* 


Sat ſpeare. 


»„— 


Wiſdom, | 
16. [In the plural,} 


14. Relation reciprocal. 


alſo do, who attribute the 


Of royal Theſeus. 
5. In good part; in ill part ; as well done; 
as ill done. | 


«I Ce 
7 


% 


PAR 


A brand preſerv'd to warm ſome prince's heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's part, 


aller, 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 
So quick to take the bully's part; 
That one, tho' warm, decides more flow 
Than t other executes the blow, Prior, 


9, Something relating or belonging. 


For Zelmane's part, (ſhe would have been glad of 
the fall, which made her bear the ſweet burden of 
Philoclea, but that ſhe feared ſhe might receive 
ſome hurt. Sidney. 

For my part, I would entertain the legend of my 
love with quiet hours. Shakſpeares 

For your part, it not appears to me, 

That you ſhould have an inch of any ground | 
To build a grief upon. \Shakſpeares 

For my part, L have no ſervile end in my labour, 
which may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom of my 
judgment. Wotton. 

For my part, I think there is nothing ſo ſecret 
that (hall not be brought to light, within the world. 

Burnet, 


10. Particular office or character. 


The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and hath ſome affinity with the air, perform« 
eth the paris of the air: as, when you knock upon an 
empty barrel, the ſound is, in part, created by the 
air on the outſide, and, in part, by the air in the 
inſide, Bacon. 

Store of plants, the effects of nature; and where 
the people did their part, ſuch increaſe of _— 

e I, * 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her part; E 
Do thou but thine. Miltox. 


11. Character appropriated in a play. 


That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shak/p. 
Have you the lion's part written ? give it me, tor 
I am flow of ſtudy. Shakſpeare. 
God is the maſter of the ſcenes: we mult not 
chuſe which part we ſhall act; it concerns us only to 
be careful, that we do it well. Taylor, 


12. Buſineſs ; duty. 


Let them be furniſhed and inſtructed for the 
military part, as they may de ſend A 
| acon, 


13, Action; conduct. 


: Find him, my lord, 
And chide him hither ſtraight : this part of his 
Conjoins with my diſeaſe, Shakſpeare. 


Inquire not whether the ſacraments confer grace 
by their own excellency, becauſe they, who affirm 
they do, require ſo much duty on our parti, as they 
to our moral dif 
ſition, Taylor. 
The ſcripture tells us the terms of this covenant of 
God's part and our's; namely, that he will be our 
God, and we ſhall be his people. Tillotſon. 
It might be deem'd, on our hiſtorian's part, 
Or too much negligeace, or want of art, 
If he forgot the valt magnificence 


Dryden. 


God accepteth it in good part, at the hands of 
faithful men. Hooker, 
Qualities ; powers; 
faculties, or accompliſhments, 

Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that hath 
the example before his eyes of Amphialus; where 


are all heroical parts, but in Amphialus Þ Sidney, 


Such licentious parts tend, for the moſt part, to 
the hurt of the Engliſh, or maintenance of their own 


lewd liberty. Spenſer. 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge. Shakſpeare. 


Solomon was a prince adorned with ſuch pars of 
mind, and exalted by ſuch a concurrence of all proſ- 
perous events to make him magnificent. South. 

The Indian princes diſcover fine par/s and excel- 
lent endowments, without improvement. Felton. 

Any employment of our talents, whether of our 
parts, our time, or money, that is not ſtrictly ac- 
cording to the will of God, that is not for ſuch ends 
as are ſuitable to his glory, are as great abſurdities 
and failings, | = IM Law 

2 * 2 


—— —ä —-— 


P A-R 
In the plaral.] Quarters ; regions; 
iſtricts. 
Although no man was, in our parte, ſpoken of, 


17. 
72 


but he, ſor his manhood; yet, as thoug therein 
he excelled himſelf, he was called the courteous 
Amphialus. , Sidney. 
When he had gone over thoſe parts, he came 
into Greece. Atts, 


* 


All paris reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And griſly death, in 8 ſnapes, appears. Dryd. 
8. For the moſt part. Commonly ; oftener 

than otherwiſe. 

Of a plain and honeſt nature, for the maſ part, 

they were found to be. 4 
Parr. adv. Partly ; in ſome meaſure, | 
For the fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me, 
And part being prompted, by your preſent trouble, 
I'n lend you ſomething, Shakſpeare, 
To PART. v. . 3 IPs 
1. To divide; to ſhare ; to diſtribute, | 
All that believed, fold their goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need. As, 


Jove himſelf no leſs content wou'd be 
To part his throne, and ſhare his heav'n with 


- 


* 


thee. 
y / P ope 5 
2. To ſeparate; to diſunite. 
- Nought but death ſhall par? thee and me. Ruth. 
| All the world, | 
As *twere the bus'neſs of mankind to part us, 
Is arm'd againſt my love. Dryden. 
3. To break into pieces. 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon, Leviticus. 
4. To keep aſunder. 4 
In the narrow ſeas, that par? 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſlel of our country. x Shakſpeare. 
5. To ſeparate combatants. 
"I Who ſaid: - - 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers. 


. Shakſpeare. 

ove did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he plcas'd tothunder, part the fray, Wall. 
6. To ſecern. e 


The liver minds his own affair, 


And parts and ſtrains the vital juices. Prior. 
0 PART, v. . 
1. To be ſeparated. | 
Powerful hands will not part 
Fafily from poſſeſſion won with arms. Milton. 
Twas for him much eaſier to ſubdue 

Thoſe foes he fought with, than to part from you 

8 I,  Dryaen. 


2. To quit each other. 75 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and fo they parted. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
This was the defign of a people, that were at 
liberty to, part aſunder, but deſired to keep in one 
3 . © Locke, 
hat! part, for ever part? unkind Iſmena; 
Oh] can you think, that death is half fo dreadful, 
As it would be to live without thee? © Smith, 
If-it pleaſes God to reftore me to my health, I 
ſhall make a third journey; if not, we mult part, 
as all-human-ereatures have parted, Swift. : 
3. To take farewell. 
FI Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, wh ; 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in 


ich I had ſet 
my father. | 
| SY | Shakſpeare. 
Nuptial bow'r! by me adorn'd, from thee . 
How ſhall 1 part, and whither wander > Milton. 
Upon his removal, they paried from him with 
tears in their eyes. Swift. 
4. To have ſhare. ' 2 
As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, ſo 
mall his part be, that tarrieth by the tuff; they 
mall part alike. +, Jſaiab. 
5. '{partir, Fr.] To go away; to ſet out. 
So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick ſhade, and Adam to his bow'r. II. 
41 087058 e | | 
. Embrac%d me, parting for th Etrurian land. Dryd. 
6. TaPatr with. Lo quit; to teſign; to 


= 


loſe ; to be ſeparated from. 
20 For her ſake, I do tear up ber boy 
And for her fake, 1 will not p? with him. Shak, 


= A + 


6 


eylin. | 


| 


PAR 


An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting | 
with her beloved huſband, heartily deſired of God 
his life or ſociety, upon any conditions that were 


not ſinful. Taylor, 
Celia, for thy ſake, I part 

With all that grew fo near my heart; 

And that I may ſucceſsful prove, 

Transform myſelf to what you love. Waller. 


Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with 
breath, 

And houſes rear'ſt, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 

Lixiviate ſalts, though, by piercing the bodies of 
vegetables, they diſpoſe them to part readily with 
their tincture, yet ſome tinctures they do not only 
draw out, but likewiſe alter, Boyle. 

The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of the 
firſt that children have, and which they ſcarce ever 
part with, Locke. 
What a deſpicable figure muſt mock- patriots make, 
who venture to be hanged for the ruin of thoſe civil 
rights, which their anceſtors, rather than part with, 
choſe to be cut to pieces in the field of battle ? Addi/. 

The good things of this world fo delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them, to ex- 
change them for more durable enjoyments. Atters, 


As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly de- | 


termines, that the beſt way to make them bleſſings, 
is to part With them. Swift. 


PA'RTABLE, adj. [from part.] Diviſible; 

ſuch as may be parted. | 

His hot love was partable among three other of 

his miſtreſſes. Camden's Remains. 

PA'RTAGE. z. /. [ pertage, Fr.] Diviſion; 

act of ſharing or parting, A word 
merely French. 


Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and un- 
equal poſſeſſion of the earth, having found out a 


than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by-receiv- 


this partage of things, in an equality of private 
oſſeſſions, men have made practicable out of the 
. of ſociety without compact, only by putting 
a value on gold and ſilver, and tacitly agreeing in the 
uſe of money. | | Locke, 
To PAR TAKE E. v. a. preterit, I partook ; par- 
ticiple paſſive, partaker, | part and tate. | 
1, To have ſhare of any thing ; to take 
ſhare with: it is commonly ufed with 
of before the thin 
it with i. | 
Partate and uſe my kingdom as your own, 
And ſhall be yours while I command the crown. Dry. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty is not eaſy 
to determine. | „„ 
Truth and falſehood have no other trial but rea- 
ſon and proof, which they made uſe of to make 
themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt others too, that 
will partake in their knowledge. Locke. 
2. To participate; to have ſomething of 
the property, - nature, claim, or right. 
The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter pariakes 
partly / a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. 
. Bacon. 
3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 
Vou may partake of any thing we ſay; 4 
| We ſpeak no treaſon, EOS Shakſpeare. 
4. To combine; to unite in ſome bad de- 
fign. A juridical ſenſe. 
As it prevents factions and partakings, ſo it keeps 
the rule and adminiftration of the laws uniform. Ha/e. 


To PARTA'KE, v. a. 
1. To ſhare; to have part in. 
By and by, thy boſom ſhall parrake 
The ſecrets of my heart. 
| At ſeaſon fit 


* 


AMP, 


5 bakſpeare. 


My royal father lives, 
Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dryden 
2. To admit to part; to extend participa- 
tion to. Obſolete. 
"My friend, hight Philemon, T did partake 
Of a my love, and all my privity, f 
Who greatly joyous ſeemed ſor my ſake. | Spenſer. | 
Tour exultation partake to every one. Sbatſpeare 


4 
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way, how a man may fairly poſſeſs more land,, 


ing, in exchange for the overplus, gold and filver: | 


g ſhared, Locke uſes | 


— 


1 


"RN" 


Let her with thee partake what thou haſt heard. Mil, | | 


PART RRR. 2. J. [frompartake. | 


rr 


0 


P A R 


1. A partner in poſſeſſions ; a ſharer of any 
thing; an aſſociate with: commonly 
with / before the thing partaken. 
They whom earneſt lets hinder from being par- 
takers of the whole, have yet, through leneth of 
divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs unto ſome rea- 


ſonable part thereof. Hooker, 
| Didſt thou 
Make us partakers of a little gain; 
That now our loſs might be tea times as much ? 
N Shakſpeare, 


With ſuch ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, 
Tho? not partater, witneſs of their night. Per. 
His bitterelt enemies were partaters of his kind. 
neſs, and he ſtill continued to entreat them to ac. 
cept of life from him, and, with tears, bewailed 
their infidelity, . Calamy, 
2, Sometimes with in before the thing par- 
taken: perhaps / is beſt before a thing, 
and ix before an action. 
Wiſh me parta ler in thy happineſs, 
When thou do'ſt meet good hap. Shakſpeare, 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. "Matthew, 
3. Accomplice; affociate, 
Thou conſentedſt, and haſt been partater with 
adulterers. | Pſalms. 
He took upon him the perfon of the duke of York, 
and drew with him complices and partakers, Bacon, 
PA'RTER, z. /. [from part.] One that parts 
or ſeparates. 
The parter of the fray was night, which, with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious fights one 
from the other. 5 Sidney. 


PA'RTERRE. . / parterre, Fr.] A level 
diviſion of ground, that, for the moſt 
part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of a 
houſe, and is furniſhed with greens and 
flowers. Miller, 


There are as many kinds of gardening, as of 
poetry; your makers es and flower gardens 
are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers. Spectator. 

The vaſt parterres a thouſand. hands Mall make; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. 


N Pape. 
PA'RTIAL. adj. partial, French.] ; 
1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cauſe, or one ſide of the queſtion 
more than the other. | 
Ie have not kept my ways, but have been partial 
in the law, alachi, 
_ Self-love will make men partial to themſelves 
and friends, and ill-nature, paſſion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in puniſhing others; and 
hence God hath appointed governments to reſtrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Locke, 
Inclined to favour without reaſon ; with 

10 before the part favoured, 

Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves 
partial ta a party, had the ſervice only of the wort 
part of their people. Davenant. 

Authors are partial to their wit, *tis true, 

But are not criticks to their judgement too? Pope. 

In" theſe, one may be fincerer to a reaſonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 
3- Affecting only one part; ſubſiſting only 

in a part; not general; not univerſal; 

not total. e e ee 
If we compare theſe partial diſſolutions of the 
earth with an univerſal giſſolution, we may as eaſily 
conceive an univerſal deluge from an univerſal diſſo- 
lution, as a partial deluge from a partial. Burnet, 
That which weakens religion, will at length de- 
ſtroy it; for the weakening of a thing is only à 


2. 


par, ial deſtruction of it. South, 
All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; | 
All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 


PARTIA'LITY, 2. J [partialits, Fr. from 
partial.] Unequal Rate of the judgment 
and favour of one above the other, with- 
out juſt reaſon, — 
Then would the Iriſh party out par-! 
and complain he is not uſed as a Lie, he is 0 


ſutſered to have the free benefit of the law. Spen ſa⸗ 


PAR 


according to the inclination of the will and affec- 
tions, and not according to the exact truth of things, 
or the merits of the cauſe. '  Sbutb. 
As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt 


to miſlead the underſtanding; fo there is alſo a | 


tality to ſtudies, which is prejudicial to Know- 
- ledyge- Locke. 
Jo PaRTIAL1YzE. v. a. [partialiſer, Fr. 
from partial. ] To make partial. Aword, 
perhaps, peculiar to Shea, and not 
unworthy of general uſe. 
Such neighbour-nearneſs'to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
Th? unſtooping firmnefs of my upright ſoul. Shake 
PARK TIALLx. adv. [from partial. 
1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike, 
2. In part; not totally. 


That ſtole into a total verity, which was but 
- partially true in its covert ſenſe. Brown. 


The meſſage he brought opened a clear proſpect 


of eternal ſalvation, which had been but obſcurely 
and partially figured in the thadows of the law. 
"mn Rogers. 


PARTIBYLITY. 7. . [from partible. Di- 


viſibility; ſeparability. 
PaK TIR LE. adj, from part.] Diviſible; 
ſeparable. 


Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented 


tagether, that you may open them, when you take 
out the fruit. Bacon, 


The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more | 


weighty, and, in another, is more parti/e. Digby. 

PaRTICI ABLE. adj, [from participate. 

Such as may be ſhared or partaken. 
Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſence 


with this connotation, as it igyariouſly imitable or | 
Norris. . 


participable by created beings.” 
PaRT1'CIPANT. adj. [ participant, Fr. from 
participate.] Sharing; having ſhare or 
part: with of. 
During the parliament, he publiſhed his procla- 
mation, offering pardon to all ſuch as had taken 
arms, or been participant of any attempts againit 
him; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves, Bacon, 
The prince ſaw he ſhould confer with 8 
cipant of more than monkiſh ſpeculations. Wotton. 
If any part of my.body be ſo mortified, as it be- 
comes like a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, 
and is not paiticipant of influence derived from my 
ſoul, becauſe it is now no longer in it to quicken it. 
Hale, 
To ParTI'CIPATE. wv. 2. [participo, Lat. 
 participer, French. ] | | 
1. To partake; to have ſhare, 
- Th' other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel; 


And mutually participate. Shakſpeare, 
2. With of. * | 
An ageT citizen brought forth all his proviſions, 


and ſaid, that as he did communicate unto them 
his tore, ſo would he participate of their wants. 


i Hayward. 
3. With 7. | 
His delivery, and y joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate» Milton. 


4+ To have part of more things than one. 


Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both. acon. 


God, when heav'n and earth he did create, 


Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate. Denb. 


Thoſe bodies, which are undera light, which is ex- 
tended and diſtributed equally through all, ſhould 
participate of each otheis colours. Dryden. 

5. To have part of ſomething common 
with another. 
The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more with 
local motion, like percuſſions made upon the air. 
5 Bacon. 
To PaxTI'CIPATE. v. a To partake; 
to receive part of; to ſhare. oy 

As Chriſt's incarnation and paſſion can be avail- 
able to no man's good, which is not made partaker 
of Chriſt, neither can we participate him without 
kis preſence. + + - 6s Hooker. 


Par:iality'is properly the underſtanding's judging” 


FAX 


acts without Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to 


„ 


participate the glory with them. Camden. 
Fellowſhip, 

Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 

All rational delight; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human conſort. Milton. 


PARTICIPA'TION. 1. J. [ participation, Fr. 
from participate. 


1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in 
common. 


Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of man, 
than any private kind of ſolitary living; becauſe, in 
ſociety, this good of mutual participation is ſo much 
larger. , Hooker. 

Their fpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with 
the participation of ſociety, that they flock toge- 
ther in conſent, like ſo many wild geeſe. Shakſp. 

A A joint coronation: of himſelf and his queen 
might give any countenance of participation of title, 

Bacon, 

2. Ihe act or ſtate of receiving or having 
part of ſomething. 

All things ſeek the higheſt, and covet more or 

.leſs the participation of God himſelf. Focker. 

Thoſe deities are ſo by participation, and ſubor- 
dinate to the ſupreme. Silling fleet. 

What an honour, that God ſhould admit us into 
ſuch a bleſſed participation of himſelf? Atterbury. 

Convince them, that brutes have the leaſt par7- 
cipation of thought, and they retract. Bentley. 
Four genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in 
which its ee, Pur and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it. : Pope. 

3. Diſtribution; diviſion into ſhares. 

It ſufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith 

to ſuſtata even more than to live upon it, if means 
be wanting whereby to drive convenient participa- 
tion of the general ſtore into a great number of well- 

deſervers. Raleigh, 


 ParTICHPIAL, adj, [ participialis, Latin, ] 
Having the nature of a participle, * 
ParTICIPIALLY. adv. | from participle. | 
In the ſenſe or manner of a participle. 
PA'RTICIPLE. 2. /. [participium, Lat.] 
1. A word partaking at once the qualities 
of a noun and verb. 

A participle is a particular fort of adjective, 
formed from a verb, agd together with its ſignifica- 
tion of action, paſſion, or ſome other manner of 
exiſtence, ſignifying the time thereof. Clarke, 

2, Any thing that participates of different 
things. Not uſed. 

| The participles or confiners between plants and 

living creatures, are ſuch as are fixed, though they 


have a motion in their parts: ſuch as oyſters and 
| cockles, Bacon. 


Pax TICLE. #. . [particule, Fr. particula, 
Latin.] 
1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſubſtance. 
From any of the other unreaſonable demands, 
the houſes had not given theif commiſſioners autho- 
rity in the leaſt particle to recede. Clarendon. 
There is not one grain in the univerſe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be added, nothing 
to be ſpared : nor ſo much as any one particle of it, 
that mankind may not be either the better or the 
worſe for, according as tis applied. Z£Z'Eftrange. 
With particles of heav'nly fire, 
The God of nature did, his ſoul inſpite. 
Curious wits, 
With rapture, with aſtoniſhment, reflect 
On the ſmall fize of atoms, which unite 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light. Blackmore. 
It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes may, 
at length, be improved to the diſcovery of the par- 
ticles of bodies, on which their colours depend. 
Newton's Opticks. 
Bleſt with more particles of heav'nly flame. 


Dryden, 


2. A word unvaried by inflexion, 
Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of ſharpneſs 
and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believing chrittlan, 


ſpeech they uſed. 71 
The Latin yaries the ſignification of verbs and 


Granville. 


men were not curious what ſyllables or particles of | 
$0 Holter. 


The French ſeldom atchieved any honourable] 


— 


— 


PAR 


nouns, not as the modern languages, by particles 
prefixed, but by changing the laſt ſyllables. Locke. 
Particles are the words, whereby the mind ſigni- 
fies what connection it gives to the ſeveral affir ma- 
tions and negations, that it unites in one continued 
reaſoning or narration. Locke. 
In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, con- 
ſiſting but of one ſingle letter, of which there are 
reckoned up above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. Locke, 


PaRTI'CULAR. adj. ¶ particalier, French. ] 


1. Relating to ſingle perſons; not general. 
He, as well with general orations, as particular 
dealing with men of moſt credit, made them ſee 
how neceſſary it was. Sidney. 
As well for particular application to ſpecial occa- 
ſions, as allo in other manifold reſpeQs, infinite 
treaſures of wiſdom are abundantly to be found in 
the holy ſcripture, Hooker, 


2. Individual; one diſtin from others. 
Whereſoever one plant draweth ſuch a particular 
Juice out of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, fo 
as that juice, which remaineth, is fit for the other 
plant; there the neighbourhood doth good. Bacon. 
This is true of aCtions conſidered in their general 
nature or kind, but not conſidered in their particu= 
lar individual inſtances. South, 
Artiſts, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch a 
particular perſon, without election of ideas, have 
often been reproached for that omiſſion. Dryden. 


3. Noting properties or things peculiar, 


Of this prince there is little particular memory; 

only that he was very ſtudious and learned. Bacon, 
4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtinct, 

I have been particular in examining the reaſon 
of children's inheriting the property of their fathers, 
becauſe it will give us farther light in the inheritance. 
of power. f Locke. 

5. Single; not general; one among many. 

Rather performing his general commandment, 

which had ever been, to embrace virtue, than any 


new particular, ſprung out of paſſion, and contrary 
to the former. F Sidney. 


6. Odd; having ſomething that eminently 
diſtinguiſhes him from others. This is 
commonly uſed in a ſenſe of contempt. 

PARTI CULAR, 2. . 

1. A ſingle inftance; a ſingle point. 


I mult reſerve ſome particulars, which it is not 


lawtul for me to reveal, Bacon, 
Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what is univer- 
ſal muſt needs proceed from ſome univerſal conſtant 
principle; the ſame in all particulars, which can 
be nothing elſe but human nature. South, 
Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in px 
mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, whether ſuc 
a thing does exiſt? and this knowledge is only of 
particulars. | Locke... 
The maſter could hardly fit on his horſe for 
laughing, all the while he was giving me the partie 
culars of this ſtory. Aadiſon, 
Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars, 


Swift. 


2, Individual; private perſon. 
It is the greateſt intereſt of particulars, to advance 
the goog of the community. J. Eftr ange. 
3. Private intereſt. 


Our wiſdom muſt be ſuch, as doth not propoſe to | 


itſelf T5 i24;y our own particular, the partial and im- 
moderate defire whereof poiſoneth whereſoever it 
taketh place; but the ſcepe and mark, which we 
are to aim at, is the publick and common good. 
, Hooker; 
They apply their minds even with hearty affec- 
tion and zeal, at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of 
publick prayer, wherein their own particular is 
moved. | Hacker, 
His general loy'd him RES pet 
In a moſt dear particular, Shakſpeare, 
We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal;bleſ- 
ſings, whether ſuch as concern the publick, as the 
proſperity of the church, or nation, and all remark- 
able deliverances afforded to either; or elſe ſuch ag 
concern our particular, _ Duty of Mun, 
4. Private character; ſingle ſelf; ſtate of 
an individual. | b 
For his particular, I'll receive him glady⸗ . . 
But not one tollower. Saf $h.1kſpeare, 
| 2 
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,*  Irrefragable doctor. 


„ 
5. A minute detail of things fingly enu- 
merated. 


The reader has a particular of the books, wherein 
this law was written, Ayliffe's Parergon. 


6. In particular, Peculiarly; diſtinctly. 


Invention is called a muſe; authors aſcribe to 


each of them, iz particular, the ſciences which they | 


have invented n. 
And if we will take them, as they were directed, 
in particularto her, or in her, as their repreſenta- 
tive, to all other women, they will, at moſt, concern 
the female fex only, and import no more but that 
ſubjection, they ſhould ordinarily be in, to their huſ- 
bands. | | che. 
This In particular happens to the lungs. Blackm. 
PARtfICULA'RITY. 2. /. [particularits, Fr. 
from particular, | | 
1, Diſtinct notice or enumeration. 

So did the boldneſs of their affir mation accompany 
the greatheſs of what they did affirm, even deſcend- 
ing to particularities, what kingdoms he ſhould 
overcome. Sidney, 

2. Singleneſs ; individuality; ſingle act; 
2 caſe. 
nowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, 
whereby both general principles for direQing of hu- 
man actions are comprehended, and concluſions de- 
rived from them, upon which concluſions groweth, 
in particu/arity, the choice of good and evil, Hooker. 
3. Petty account; private incident. 

To ſee the titles that were moſt agreeable to ſuch 
an emperor, the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, 
with the like particularities only to be met with on 
medals, are certainly not a little pleaſing, Addi/or. 

4- Something belonging to lingle perſons, 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 

Particularities and petty ſounds 
Shakſpeare. 


Toceaſe. 
5. Something peculiar. 


I ſaw on old heathen altar, with this particula- 


rity, that it was hollowed like a diſh at one end; 
but not the end on which the ſacrifice was laid. 
Addiſon, 
He applied himſelf to the coquette's heart ; there 
oceurred many particularitles in this diſſection. 


ToParTI'CULARIZE. v. 4. | particulariſer, 


Fr. from particular. ] To mention dil. | 


tinctly; to detail; to ſhow minutely. 
The leanneſs that »fflits us, is an inventory to 
Particulariæe their abundance, Shakſpeare. 
He not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſraelite, 

but particularizes his deſcent from Benjamin. 
| Atterbury. 


PaxT1'CULARLY. adv, from particular. 


1. Diſtinctiy; fingly ; not univerſally. 


Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all 


the creation, is yet pleaſed more particularly to faſten. 


it upon ſome. + 
2. In an extraordinary degree. 
This exact propriety of Virgil, I particalarly re- 
garded as a great part of his character. Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf I was ſo particularly 


South. 


aſed, both for the invention and the moral, that I | 


commend it to the reader. Dryden. 


To PaRTICVLATE. v. 4. from particular. 


To make mention ſingly. Obſolete. 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 


| | | mden. 
 Pa'RTISAN. 2. þ [pertuiſan, Fr.] 


1. A kind of pike or halberd. 
a Let us ny 
©" Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans 
A grave. — aro 
4 Shall I ſtrike at it with my partiſan P 72 
faction. | 
Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the govern- 
ment had hired men to be bound and pinnioned. 
eee | Addiſon. 
I would be glad any partiſan would help me to a 
talerable reaſon, that becauſe Clodius and Curio 


agree with me in a fewſingular notions, I mult blind- 
Swift, 


— I follow them in all. 


An adherent to a 


P/AR 


3. The commander of a party detached 
from the main body upon ſome ſudden 
excurſion, 

4. A commander's leading ſtaff. Ainſworth. 

PARTI TION. 2. /. [partition, Fr, partitio, 
Latin. ] 

1. The act of dividing ; a ſtate of being 


divided, 
| We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. Shakſpeare. 
2. Divinon ; ſeparation; diſtinction. 

We have, in this reſpect, our churches divided by 
certain partition, although not ſo many in number 
as theirs, Hooker, 

Can we not 
Partition make with ſpeQacles ſo precious 
Twixt fair and foul? Shakſpeare. 

We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chat, 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakſpeare. 

The day, month, and” year, meaſured by them, 
are uſed as ftandard meaſures, as likely others arbi- 
trarily deduced from them by pariition or collection. 

Holder. 
3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate 


3 

Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known, Milton. 

4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 


rated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without reſpect, 

doth teach us to erect between us and them a parti- 

tion wall of difference, in ſuch things indifferent as 

have been diſputed of. | Hooker. 
Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with 

holes in them, and mark the difference of their ſound 

from that of an hogſhead without ſuch partitions. 


Partition firm and ſure, 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. | Milton, 
Encloſures our factions have made in the church, 
become a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 


Bacon. | 


| Decay of Piety. 
At one end of it is a great partition, deligned tor 
an opera. Addiſon, 


The partition between good and evil ig broken 
down; where one ſin has entered, legions will force 
their way. . Rogers. 

5. Part where ſeparation is made. 

The mound was newly made, no fight could paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grals, 5 
The well- united Iods fo cloſely la.. Dtyden. 

To PaRTI'TION. v. a. To divide into 


diſtinct parts. 
| Theſe fides are uniform without, though ſeverally 
partitloned within. Bacon. 


Pa'rTLET. 2. /. A name given to a hen; 
the original ſignification being a ruff or 
band, or covering for the neck. Hanmer, 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd ; unrooſted 
By thy dame part/et here. Shakſpeare. 
Tir'd withpinn'd ruffs, and fans, and parilet 1 ps ; 
' P- | 6 
Dame partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
He ſeather'd her. Dryden t Fables. 
PA'RTLY. adv. | from part.] In ſome mea- 


ſure ; in ſome degree; 1n part. 

That part, which, ſince the coming of Chriſt, 
mag hath embraced, and partly (hall hereafter em- 
race the chriſtian religion, we term, as by a more 
proper name, the church of Chriſt, Hooker, 
hey. thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible ho- 
nour to their memories; partly that others might be 
encouraged to the ſame patience and fortitude, and 
ly that virtue, even in this world, might not loſe 

its reward. Nelſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always very 
notorious for leading a lite of lazineſs and pleaſure, 
which I take to ariſe out of the wonderful plenty of 
their country, that does not make labous ſo ry 

to them, and partly out of the temper of their cli- 
mate, that relaxes the fibres of their bodies, and diſ- 
. + poſes the people toſuch an idle indolent humour. 


„„ 


"SK 

| Pa'aTxER, . J. [from part.] 

1. Partaker ; ſharer ; one who has part in 
any thing; aſſociate. 

. My noble par/ner 


You greet with preſent grace. Shak ſpear 
Thoſe of the race of Sem were no Pages, oh 


unbelieving work of the tower. Raleigb. 
To undergo 

Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 

My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton. 


| Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of glass, 
which fitting in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling 

| Himſelf brother to the ſun and moon, and partney 
with the ſtars. | Peacham 

The ſoul continues in her action, till her partner 
is again qualified to bear her compauy, Addiſon, 

2, One who dances with another, 

Lead in your ladies every one; ſweet partner, 

I muſt not yet forſake you. Shahſpeare, 
To PARTNER. v. @, {from the noun, | To 

join; to aſſociate wich a paitner, 

| A lady who 

So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, 

Would make the great'ſt king double to be partrer'd 

With tomboys, hired with ſeif-exhibition, 

Which your own coffers yield, Shakſpeare, 
PA'gTNERSHIP, 2. ,. [from partner. 
1. Joint intereſt or property. 

He does poſſeſſion keep, 

And is too wiſe to hazard partnerſhip. Dryden. 
2. The union of two or more in the {ame 

trade, ; 

'Tis a neceſſary rule in alliance, partnerſhips, and 
all manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict regard to 
the diſpoſition of thoſe we have to do withal. 

; L' Eftrange, 
ParTO'ox, The preterit of partake. 
PA'RTRIDGE, #. f erdrix, Fr. periris, 
Welſh; perdix, Lat.] A bird of game. 
The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when one 
doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. 1 Samuel. 
PA&TU'RIENT. adj. [parturiens, Latin.] 
About to bring forth. 
PARTURI'TION, 2, / [from parturio, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being about to bring forth. 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto 
the previous conditions of birth, but alſo unto the 
parturition or very birth. Brown, 

PART. n. /. [ partie, Fr.] | 
1, A number of perſons confederated by 

ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in oppo. 
. fition to others; a faction. 

When wy of theſe combatants ſtrips his terms of 
ambiguity, I ſhall think him a champion for truth, 
and not the ſlave of vain glory or a party. Locke. 

Fhis account of party patches will appear impro- 
bable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the faſhion- 


able world. Addiſon. 
Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the t virtue of 


an ixuendo, that they never mention the q n at 
length. Speftalor, 
This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate 
animoſities that reign among them. Addiſon. 
As he never leads the converſation into the vio- 
lence and rage of party Mputes, I liſtened to him 
with pleaſure, Tailer. 
Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, ex poſes 
them to their enemies. Pope. 
The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the 
conduct of their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of 
religion or morality. Swift, 
2. One of two litigants, 
When you are hearing a matter between party and 
party» if pinched with the cholick, you make faces 
ike mummers,and diſmiſs the controverſy more en- 
tangled by your hearing : all the peace you make in 
their caule, is calling both parties knaves. Shakſpe 
The cauſe of both parties thall come before the 
judges. Exodus, 
If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommuni- 
c Cates his adverſary; ſuch excommunication ſhall not 
bar his adverſary from his action. Ayliffe 
3. One concerned in any affair, 
The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
Freed and enfranchis d; not a party to 


| : 


NN 
he anger of the king, nor guilty of 
fs 2 of the queen. Sbalſpeare. 

I do ſuſpect this traſh 

To be a party in this injury. Shakſpeare. 
Side; perſons engaged agaiaſt each 
Our foes compell'd by need, have peace embrac'd ; | 

The peace, both parties want, is like to laſt, Dryd. | 

. Cauſe; fide, 

Egle came in, to make their party good. Drya. 
6. A ſelect aſſeinbly. 
Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, | 
1e have a party at the Bedford-head. Pope. 
If the clergy would a little ſtudy the arts of con- 
verſation, they might be welcome at every party, 
where there was the leaſt regard for politeneſs or good | 
ſenſe, | Swift, | 
7, Particular perſon; a perſon diſtin 
from, or oppoſed to, another, 
As ſhe paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a number 
of trees, 3 thickly placed together, that ſhe was 
afraid ſhe ſhould, with ruſhing through, ſtop the 
ſpeech of the lamentable party, which ſhe was ſo 
deſirous to underſtand. N Sidney. 
The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick example, 
virtuouſly will the execution of that party, whoſe 
| pardon another, for conſanguinity's fake, as virtu- | 
_ oully may deſire. ; Hooker. 
if the jury found, that the party flain was of 
Engliſh race, it had been adjudged felony. Davies. | 
How (hall this be compaſt ? canſt thou bring me 
to the party ? Shakſpeare. 
The ſmoke received into the noſtrils, cauſes the 
party to lie as if he were drunk. | Abbot. 
he imagination of the party to be cured, is not 
needful to concur; for it may be done without the 
knowledge of the party wounded. Bacon. 
He that confeſſes his fin, and prays for pardon, 
hath puniſhed his fault: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offended party, but to return 
to charity. Taylor. 
Though there is a real difference between one man 
and another, yet the party who has the advantage 
uſually magnifies the inequality. Collier. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers: as, he com- 
manded the party ſent thither. 
PARTY-Co'LOURED, adj. [party and co/ox- 


red.] Having diverſity of colours, 

| The fulſome ewes, 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall party- colour d lambs. Shakſpeare. 
The leopard was valuing himſelf upon the Juitre 
of his perty-colour'd ſkin. L' Eftrange. 

Se From one father both, 

Both girt with gold, and clad in parſy- colour cloth. 


Dryden. 
Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him Fo 
With party-coloxrd plumes a chattering pie. Oryd. 
1 looked with as much pleaſure upon thelittle par- 
ty-colour'd aſſe mbly, as upon a bed of tulips, Spe@?. | 
Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With bles of party-colour'd fruits. Philips. 
Four knaves in garb ſuceinct, a truſty band, 
And par!y-cotour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pape. 
ParTyY-Jju'ry, 2. / [In law.] A- jury in 
ſome trials half foreigners and half 
natives. 
A'RTY-MAN, 2. /. [party and man.] A 
{ations perſon ; an abettor of a party. 
PAR TY-wALL. 2. . [party and avall.] 


— 


Wall that ſeparates one houſe from the 


next. | 

Tis an ill-cuſtom among bricklayers to work up a 
whole ſtory of the party-walls, before they work up 
the fronts. Mcxon. 


PA'RVIS. x. /. [Fr.] A church or church- 
Poreh : applied to the mootings or law - 
diſputes among young ſtudents in the inns 
of courts, and alſo to that diſputation at 
Oxford, called di/putatio in parwis. Bailey, 
Pa'avituDe.../. f from parvus, Latin, ] 


— 


Littleneſs; minuteneſs. Not uſed. 
Tune little one's of parvitude cannot reach to the 
ſame floor with them. EI . Glanville. | 


mY 


a | 


= PA 
PARVIT v. #./. [from parvas, Lat.] Lit- 
tleneſs; minuteneſs, Not uſed. 


What are theſe for fineneſs and parvity, to thoſe 
minute animalcula diſcovered in pepper-water ? 
R 


ay. 
| PAS. x. /. [French.] Precedence; right of 


going foremoſt, _ 

In her poor circumſtances, ſhe ſtill preſerved the 
mien of a gentlewoman ; when ſhe came into any 
full aſſembly, ſhe would not yield the pas to the beſt 
of them. Arbuthmnot. 


Pa'sCHAL. adj. [ paſcal, Fr. paſchalis, Lat.] 


1. Relating to the paſſover. 
2. Relating to Eaſter, 
Pasn. z. J. [ paz, Spaniſh, a kiſs.] A face. 


Hanmer. 

Ls want'ſt a rough pa/b, and the ſhoots that I 
ave 

To be full like me. Shakſpeare. 


To PASH. v. a. ¶ perſſen, Dutch.] To ſtrike; 
to cruſh. 
: With my armed fiſt 
I'll paſb him over the face. Shakſpeare. 
hy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 
My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, 


To fall and paſb thee dead. Dryden. 
PASQUE-FLOWER. 2. /. [ pulſatilla, Lat.] 

A flower. iller. 
Pa'squil. n, /. [from paſuino, | 
Pa'SQUIN. ſtatue at Rome, to 
PASQUINA'DE, which they aflix any 


Ar or paper of ſatirical obſervati- 


on.] A lampoon. 
He never valued any paſqzils that were dropped 
up and down, to think them worthy of his revenge. 
- Howel. 
The pafquils, lampoons, and libels, we meet with 
now-a-days, are a fort of playing with the four and 
twenty letters, without ſenſe, truth, or wit. Tatler. 
To Pass. v. . [ paſſer, Fr. paſſus, a Rep, 


Lat. 


1. To go; to move from one place to 


another; to be progreſſive. Commonly 


with ſome particle. 
Tell him his long trouble is Paſſing 
Out of this world. Sbalſpeare. 
If I have found favour in thy fight, pa/s not away 
from thy ſervant. Geneſis. 
While my glory paf/eth by, I will put thee in a 


_ Clift of the rock, and will cover thee, while ! 2 r by. 


. 


: Xodus. 
Thus will I cut off him that paſſeth out, and him 
that returneth | | Exckiel. 


This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will 
not paſs over to thee, and that thou ſhalt not 52 
over it and this pillar unto me for harm. Cen. 

An idea of motion not paſſing on, is not better 
than idea of motion at reſt. Loc te. 

Heedleſs of thole cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 

He felt their fleeces as they paſt d along. Pope. 

If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inftrumeut, 
and ſeldom paſi ex to him that directed it. Wake. 
2. To go torcibly ; to make way. 

Her face, her hands were torn | 

With paſſing through the brakes, Dryden. 
3. To make a change from one thing to 


another, 
Others diſſatisfied with what they have, and not 
' truſting to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, fall 
to. others, and paſi from juſt to unjuſt, Temple, 
4+ To vaniſh; to be loſt, 
Truſt not too much to that enchanting face; 
Beauty's a charm, but foon the charm will paſs. 
To be foe „ 
10 nt; to go away progreluvely, 
5 The time, when A* ail, ha dex of 
that ſpace of duration, which paſſed between ſome 
fixed period and the being of that thing. Locke, 
We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very in- 
tently on one thing, ſo as to take but httle notice of 
the fuccefſion of ideas that paſs in his mind, hilſt 
he is taken up with that earneſt contemplation, lets 
flip out of his account a good part of that duration, 
and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. Arte. 


PAS 
6, To be at an end; to he over, 
Their officious haſte, *' 
Who would before have born him to the ſky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were pan, 
Did let too ſoon the ſacred eagle fly. Dryden, 


7. Td die; to paſs from the preſent life to 
another ſtate, 

The pangs of death do make him grin z 
Dilturb him not, let him paſs peaceably, Sp. 

8. To be changed by regular gradation. 

Inflammations are tranſlated from other parts to 
the lungs ; a pleuriſy eaſily pay/erh into a perippeu« 
mony. | Arbuthnot. 

9. To go beyond bounds, Obſolete. 

Why this paſſes, Mr. Ford :—you are not to go 

n you mult be pinnioned, SHa Hp. 
10. Jo be in any ſtate. 

I will cauſe you to paſs under the rod, and I will 

bring you into the bond of the covenant. FExetiel, 
11. To be enacted. 

Many of the nobility ſpoke in parliament againſt 
thoſe things, which were moſt grateful] to his majeſty, 
and which (till paged, notwithſtanding their contra- 
diction. Clarendon, 

Neither of theſe bills have yet paſſed the houſe of 
commons, and ſome think they may be rejected. 

Swift, 

12. To be effected; to exiſt, Unleſs this 

may be thought a noun with the articles 

ſuppreſſed, and be explained thus: it 
came to the paſs that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be brought 
to paſs that the church ſhould every where have able 
preachers to inſtruct the people. Heoker. 

When the caſerequired diflimulation, if they uſed 
it, it came to pq that the former opinion of their 
good faith made them almoſt inviſible. Bacon. 

13. To gain reception; to become current: 
as, this money will not pays. 

That trick, faid ſhe, will not paſ5 twice. Hudib. 
Though frauds may paſs upon men, they are as 
open as the light to him that ſearches the heart. 

L'Eftrange. 

Their excellencies will not paſs for ſuch in the 
opinion of the learned, but oply as things which 
have leſs of error in them. „ 

Falſe eloquence paf/eth only where true is not 
underſtood, and no body will commend bad writers, 
that is acquainted with good. Felton. 

The groſſeſt ſuppoſitions pa upon the m, that the 
wild Iriſh were taken in toyls; but that, in ſome 
time, they would grow tame. Swifts 

14. To be practiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully, 

This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paſt upon thee 3 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou ſhalt.be both the plaintiff and the judge. 

Shakfaeare, 

15. To be regarded as good or ill, 

He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo do all 
the reformed ; ſo that this won't paſs fora fauk in 
him, till 'tis proved one in us, Atterbury. 

16. To occur; to be tranſacted. 

If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, we muſt 
have recourſe to our own conſciouſneſs. of what paſſes 
within our own mind. - Was, 

17. To be done, | 

Zeal may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, as 

in prayers, provided that no indirect act Ph upon 
: | . / 


Not in uſe. 


them to defile them, 
18. To heed; to regard. 
As for theſe filken-coated ſlaves, I paſt not; 
It is to you, good people, that I 


O'er whom, in time to come, 1 


ome 

ope to reign, . 

| "Shakſpearts 

19. To determine finally; to judge capi- 
A | . 


Though well we may not paſt upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice ; jet our pow's 


Shall do a court'ſy to our rah. —Shakſpeare, 
20, 'i'o be ſupremely excellent. 
Sir Hudibras's poſing worth, * 
The manner how he ſallied forth. Lader wupocl. 


21. To thruſt ; to make a puſh in fencing. 


N Wem „ 
| dhakſpearc. 
1 1 


PAS 5 „ | „ 


| - Both advance | 13» To ſurpaſs to excel. over chis without auy reply, and reſervos che gre ne 
Againſt each other, and with ſword and lanes She more ſweet than any bird-on bough, | -patt of his Kory to a time of more leiſure. Br. 
They laſh, they foin, they paſt, they ſtriye to bore Would oftentimes amongſt them bear à part, | | Pass, 7. / [ from the verb.] 
Their corſlets. | Dryden. And firive to pa/s, as ſhe could well enough, | 1, A narrow entrance; an avenue: 
22, To omit to play. ; | Their native muſick by her ſkilſul art. Spenſer. . g The ſtrait 2ſt was damm d * | 
; Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, Whom do'(t thou paſs in beauty? aetiel. With Jock men P , Cel 
. As in a Juckleſsgamelter's place, Martial, thou pay © far nobler epigrams ets ane defent thi peſſerints the wb 
She would got play, yet muſt not So.” - "on To thy Pomitian, then I.can my Janes | country G be kin 's army ſhould b 9 
a But in my royal ſubject I paſs thee, | Jy 8 dee 
23. To go through the alimentary duct. | y royal ſubject I lah Wente te 
Subances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they will Thou flattered'ſt thine, mine cannot Bow go * 4 Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and 885 
paſr; but ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the power of | 1 en Jenes. ture, and diligence is properly the underftanding's 
digeſtiön, will neither paſt, nor be converted into] The anceſtor and all his heirs, © heav* laying ſiege to it; (> that it muſt be perpetual) 
aliment. _ Arbuthnot. | Though they in number pe ye the ano 3 obſerving all the avenues and po//es to it, and = 
24. Co be in a tolerable ſtate. 5 5 Are Min but ore leg; wheth 1 FS cordingly making its approaches, South, 
A middling ſort of man was left 2 enough = 14. To omit ; to neglect; Wnether to 2. Paſſage; road. | | 
| paſt by his father, but could never think he or to mention. | The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, bu 
x enough, fo long as avy had more. LU Eftrange.- If you fondly paſs our proffer d offer, | through the territory of 2 and by his ſuffer. 
| 25. To Pass away, bo be loſt; to glide Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls ance. | Z Raleigh. 
| Tap | | | wwe: 55 3 „ 8 Fa N 445 
| Defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always] p. et me d erteap hat cuſtom i or . ut the tough metal of my heart reſiſts, Dryden. 
thinks, > ſerve but to make many men ſuſpect, Put on the gown, ſtand naked; and entreat them; 


| | A. 3. A permiſſion to go or come any where, 
that they have no ſouls at all, ſince they find a good P _ 1 — n 20 | They ſhall protect all that come in, and ſend them 


| part of their lives paſs away without thinking. 4%] With their fierce rivals. : Dryden. 2 d. r bis diff 8 their ſafe-· conduct gas fo 
26. To Pass away. To vaniſh, VTV 'We bid this be done, = © 
To Pass.v,a | gen | When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
'T ; be q ; 15. To tranſcend; to tranſgreſs. And not the puniſnment. Shak ſpeare, « 
1. Io go beyond. ; | They did paſs thoſe bounds, and did return ſince Live quiet paſs 
As it is-advantageable to A hyſician to be called that time. n Burnet. 4 Through your dominions for this enterprize, SA 
to the cure of a declining diſeaſe; ſo it is for a com- 16. To admit: to allo | | My friends remember'd me of home; and ſaid 
- mander to ſuppreſs a ſedition, which has paſ/ed the 3 ky 46 the If ever fate would ſigne my pt; delaid 
height: ſor in both the noxious humour, doth firſt The money of every one that paſhetb the account, It ſhould b & e 
; let the prieſts take. 2 Kings. t mou ne ROW NO more. apman, 
weaken, and afterward3 waſte to nothing. Flayw. p | h 
, i Rees” 8 ys I'll paſs them all upon account, A gentleman had a paſe to go beyond the ſeas, 
2. a O BO throug . as, c or e paſſe tne | As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't, |; -Hudibras. | N x Clarendon, 
Ts : I 17, Jo enact a law. | 7 4. An order by which vagrants or impo- 
3. To ſpend; to live through. l How does that man know, but the decree may be tent perſons are ſent to their place of 
< . Wr 1 15 aſſured te r — already paſſed againſt him, and his alleges 0 abode. | 
1 ſhould p my time extremely ill without him. mercy ſpent? | auth. e — 
"Han EDD Collier. Among the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, Fo E chruſt 5 bre 
Vou know in what deluding joys we pa ] Thatconguer'dThebes itom bondage ſhould be freed.. is dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
The night which was by heav'n decreed our laſt. | : Dryden. Between the paſs and fell incenſed points 
| 8 Dryden. Could the ſame parliament which addreſſed with 9 6 SE) TI et  Shakſpeare, 
We have examples of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their ſo much zeal and earneſtneſs againſt this evil. paſs he ing 4 b ald, that nA dozen paſs be- 
+ Dights without dreaming. Locke. ] it into a law? „ * ,* Swift. tween you an him, he ſhall not exceed you three 
The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, His majeſty's miniſters propoſed the good of the * meier h 4 5 
. - Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. | nation, when they adviſed the pafirg this patent. B it 2 ee e crow begui 91 
eee . . 
. | ee 424: | 18, To impoſe fraudulently, | die | 
N. ine 92 Th' indulgent mother did her care employ, 6. State; condition, | | 
4 To impart to any thing the power of |, 7 5, M on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. ele afro n from 
1 on thinks the princisle ufe of infoira. | 19+ „Lo practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed, „ Span Wings e ap. Safe ron 
4 0 *. to 3 1 the blood, from Fs right Time lays open frauds, and after that diſcovery After king Henry united the roſes, they labourod 
to the left ventricle of the heart. „ there is no pa//ing the ſame trick upon 8 to reduce both Engliſn and Iriſh, which work, to 
5. To carry haſtily. f | L' Eftrange. | what paſs and perfection it was brought in queen 


5 wn : | 20, To ſend from one place to another ; Elizabeth's reign, hath been declared. Davies. 
1 _— Cy as ba that beggar to Vis own, pariſh, - In my feareof hoſpitable lose., 
6. To transfer to another proprietor, 21. To Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte, | | T's n 6. bas (ornarcarts we 


| K-71 Chapman 
wn. 131 The father waketh for the daughter, leſt ſhe pa/5 . 1 
ue e nd e ene e eee, e wee, e, dag ff its banging and paintings about 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read 22. Je Pass by, To excuſe; to forgive, noh brought ts ſuch paſe, that 1 can fee nothing at 
And make the purchaſe ſpread. _ Herbert. However God may paſs 5y ſingle ſinners in this all. 0 L Eftrarge. 
7. To ſtrain ; to percolate. I world; yet when a nation combines againſt him, the | Matters have been brought to this paſs, that if one 
| 2 oak 3 wine from water, paſſing wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed. Tillotſon. | among a man's ſons had any blemiſh, he laid him 
it through ivy wood. * - 


Bacon. 23. To Pass by, IS neglect; to diſre- | aſide forthe miniſtry, and ſuch an one was preſently 


$.-/To- vents to-pronounces of od approved. | | "South, 
„ 1 b hats r. _ 1 poſe their Ne fat ought ihe enterpri A Ne upon theſe | P * , ah a. [ pafible, Fr. from paſs. | 
cenlures on the periona a ions ot o ers, an other matters, to mingle with them, or to 144. oſſi le to aſſed : 5 

nounce boldly on the affairs of the publick? Watts, by them, and give law to them, as inferior OW 18 . oy travelled through 
They will commend the work in general, but paſs | ſelf?” | | Bacen. n chant 

- fo many ly remarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall de- It conduces much to our content, if we paſt by His body is a fable carkaſs, if he be not hurt. 

ſtroy all their cold praiſes. 5 Watts. thoſe things whictf happen to our trouble, and con- It is a er for ſteel, Shakſpeare. 

9. To utter ceremonĩouſly. de ſider that which is — poets that, by the repre- Antiochus departed in all haſte, weening in his 


Many of the lords and ſome of the commons paſ- ſentation of the better, the worſe may be blotted out. pride to make the land navigable, and the ſea pa 


* ble by ſoot. 2 Maccabees. 
ſed ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon, ann 42539 Taylor. | 4 * * 3 11. | 
10. To utter ſolemnly or judicially. | Certain paſſages of ſeripture we cannot, -without | 2+ . „ hy 8 8 
All this: makes it more prudent, rational, and | uff to truth, paſs 6y here in lence. Burnet. tznding ws Ao Ana dibÞ affible reach . 
pious, to vey, bur own Ways, „ ſen, 24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go Lay by Virgil, my verfion will appear a paſſable 
He 2% his! _—_ and was as good as —— | unregarded. nas «PH I | . beauty when the original muſe is abſent. Dryden. 
| Pa. : promiſe „ 2 4 Better to paſt him o'er than to relate 5186 | White and red well mingled on the face, make 
11. Totranſmit ; to Ra 5 23 The cauſe I have your mighty fte to hate. Dryden. what was before but pafſable, appear beautiful. 
11. *. nit ; to procure to go. * It does not belong to this place to have that point | Dryden. 
* _ paſſed over five thouſand horſe = foot by debated, nor will it hinder our purſuit to paſs it over 3. Capable of admiſſion or reception. 
'. T — e e ebe arendon. in ſilence. | Watts. | la counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe 
12. LO tan to. ET ee e | The poet 20er it over as haſtily as he can, as money: one piece is more cx leſs paſſable than 
Ae This night het. 1 if he were afraid of ſtaying in the cave. Dryden. | 1 "Efrange 
- (We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well, Shakfp. | - The queen aſked him who he was ; but he paſſes 
W. A * . | 7 , 5 : : * . | . - . 


þ | | Theſe ſtage adyocates are not only without uh \ 
ER = : | : 


pa - ble we ſhoul i have heard farther. Collier. 
Popular: well received. This is a ſenſe 
leſs uſual. ; : 5 : 

Where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, it 


js better to take with the more paſ/zble, than with 
the more able. . Bacon. 


A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſ/a-/e | 


with the other, commonly giveth beſt way, Bacon. 
PASSA'DO. . [ Italian, ] A puſh; a 
thruſt. 


A duelliſt, a gentleman of the very firſt houſe; 
ah! the mortal pa/ado. Shakſpeare, 


Pa'ssAG8. 1. J. [paſſage, Fr.] 

1. Act of paſſing; travel; courſe; journey. 
The ſtory of ſuch a paſſage was true, and Jaſon 
with the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which 


they might arrive by boat, Raleigh. 
So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure | 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. Milton, 


All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by 
ſtan ing in the water by the holes, and ſo intercept- 
ing their paſ/age take great plenty of them, which 
otherwiſe would follow the water under ground, 

? Brown. 

Live like thoſe who look upon themſelves as 
being only on their paf/age through this ſtate, but as 
belonging to that which is to come. Atterbury. 
'Fhough the paſſage be troubleſome, yet it is 
ſecure, and ſhall in a little time bring us eaſe and 


peace at the laſt, Wake. 
In ſouls prepar'd, the paſſage is a breath 
From time t' eternity, from life to death. Harte. 


2, Road; way. 
Human actions are ſo uncertain as that ſeemeth 
the beſt courſe, which hath moſt paſſages out of it. 
h Bacon, 
The land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon 
a falſe account, that the paſſages towards it were no 
better fortified than Drake had leftthem, Bacon. 
Is there yet no other way beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? M1/:, 
Againſt which open'd from beneath 
A paſſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. Milt. 
o bleed to death was one of the moſſ deſirable 
paſſages out of this world. | | Fell. 
When the paſſage is open, land will be turned 
moſt to great cattle ; when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple. 
The Perfian army had advanced into the ſtraight 
| Tabea of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 
is ſmall army was able to fight and conquer them. 
South, 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 
Reach'd ev'n the room in which the tyrant lay. 
5 Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; 
Wheels as he wheels; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart. Dryden. 
| wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to 
thoſe happy ſeats ; but the genius told me there was 
no paſſage to them, except through the gates of death. 
| : | Addiſon. 
I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent 
the ants going to their own neſt, Addiſon, 
When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, 
vily ſubſtances relax the paſſages. Arbuthnot, 
3. Entrance or exit ; liberty to paſs. 
What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage ? 


Shakſpcare, 
| You ſhall furniſh me 
With cloake, and coate, and make my paſ/age free 
For loy'd Dulichius. Chapman. 
4. The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe. 

Would ſome part of my young years 

Might but redeem the paſſage of your age! Shatkſp, 
5. Intellectual ad mittance; mental accep- 
tance. | - 

I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 
rational man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtick 
learning, among whom I expect it will have a fairer 

faſfſage than among thoſe deeply imbued with other 


principles. Dighy. 
6, Occurrence; hap. 
It is no act of common paſſage, but R 
A ſtrain of rareneſs, Shakſpeare. 


Vou. . 


but without colour: could they have made the flander 


FAS 


7. Unſettled ſtate ; aptneſs by condition or 
nature to change the place of abode, 

Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe 
mult be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity than of gain: 
the laſt intices the poorer traders, voung beginners, 
or thoſe of paſſge; but without the hirit, the rich 
will never ſettle in the country. Temple. 

In man the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 

A bird of paſſage ] loſt as ſoon as found; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. 
Pope. 
8. Incident; tranſaction. 

This buſineſs as it is a very high paſſage of ſtate, 
ſo it js wotthy of ſerious conſideration. Hayward. 

Thou do'ſt in thy paſſages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n, Shatſpeare, 

9. Management; conduct. 

Upon conſideration of the conduct and paſſage of 
affairs in former times, the (tate of England ought 
to be cleared of an imputation cait upon it. Davies. 

10. Part of a book; ſingle place in a wri- 
ting. Endroit, Fr. 

A critick who has no taſte nor learning, ſeldom 
yentures to praiſe any paſſage in an author who has 
not been before received by the publick. Adalſon. 

As to the cantos, all the pay pas are as fabulous 
as the viſion at the beginning. Pope, 

How commentators each dark paſſage ſhun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the ſun. Young. 
Pa'ss:D, The pret. and part. of paſs. 

Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is paſſed over from my God? 

X Iſaiah. 

He affirmed, that no good law paſſed %nce king 
William's acceſſion, except the act for preſerving the 
game. Addiſon. 

The deſctiption of a life paſed away in vanity and 
among the ſhadows of pomp,” may be ſoon tinely 
drawn in the fame place. Sßͤpectator. 

Pa“ss ENG ER. 2. J. ¶ paſſager, Fr.] 
1. A traveller; one who is upon the road; 
a wayfarer. 8 

All the way, the wanton damſel found 
New mirth her paſſenger to entertain. Spenſer. 

What hollowing, and what ſtir is this? 

Theſe are my mates that make their wills their law, 
Have ſome unhappy pa/enger in chaſe, Shakſpeare. 

The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand'ring paſſenger. Milton, 

Apelles, when he had finiſhed any work, expoſed 
it to the ſight of all pa/engers, and concealed him- 
ſelf to hear the cenſure of his faults. Drygen, 

2. One who hires in any vehicle the liberty 
of travelling. ; 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth 
attend the unſkilful words of a paſſenger, Sidney. 


Pa'sSENGER. falcon, u. J. A kind of mi- 
gratory hawk. Ainſaworth, 
Pa'ssER. 1. .. [from H.] One who paſ- 
ſes ; one that is upon the road, 
Under you ride the home and foreign ſhipping in 
ſo near a diſtance, that, without troubling the pay/: r, 
or borrowing Stentor's voice, you may counter with 
any in the town. Carew, 
Have we ſo ſoon forgot, | 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 
And calt beſide ſome common way, a ſpectacle 
Ot horror and affright to pay/crs by, 
Our groaning country bled at every vein ? 


Pas81B1ULITY, 2. . [halſibilité, Fr. from 
pafſible.] Quality of receiving impreſ- 
fions from external agents, 

The laſt doubt, touching the palſibility of the 


matter of the heavens, is drawn from the eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon. Hakewill, 


Pa's$1BLE, adj, [ pafible, Fr. paſſibilis, Lat.] 
Suſceptive of impreſſions from external 
agents, 


Theodoret diſputeth with great earneſtneſs, that 
God cannot be faid to ſuffer ; but he thereby mean- 
eth Chriſt's divine nature againſt Apollinarius, which 
held even deity itſelf ? ble. Holter. 


Pa's5s1BLENESS. z. /. [from le.] Qua- 


—— 


„ 


| 


PAS 


lity of receiving impreſſions from exter- 
nal agents. 

It drew »fter it the hereſy of the pa7bleneſs of the 
deity; the deity of Chriſt was become, in their con- 
ceits, the ſame nature with the humanity that was 
piſũble. Brerewoood. 


| Pa's5s1NG6. participial adj. [from paſs.] 


1, Supreme; ſurpaſſing others; eminent. 
No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ihake this puiſſant wall, ſuch paſſing might 
Have ſpells and charms if they be ſaid aright. Fay. 
2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the mean- 


ing of another word. Exceeding. 
Oberon is pa//ing fell and wroth. 
Paſſing many know it: and ſo many, 

That of all nations there abides not any, 

From where the morning riſes and the ſun 

To where even and night their courſes run! Chapm, 
Many in each region paſſing fair 

As the noon tky ; more like to goddeſſes 


Than mortal creatures, Milton. 
She was not only ping fair, | 
But was withal diſcreet and debonnair. Dryder, 
Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was * well. Gay. 


Pa's$1NGBELL, 2. /. [paſſing and bell.] 
'The bell which rings at the hour of de. 
parture, to obtain prayers for the paſling 
ſoul ; it is often uſed for the bell which 


rings immediately after death, 
Thoſe loving papers 
Thicken on you now, as pray'rs aſcend 
To heaven in troops at a good man's paſſingbell. 
Donne, 
A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ſerve him as his Falle to death. Daniel. 
Before the paſſinglell begun, c 
The news through half the town has run. Swift. 
PASSION. 2. /. [ pafion, Fr. paſſio, Lat.] 
1. Any effect cauſed by external agency, 
A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when ſet in motion, it is rather 
a paſſion than an action in it. Locke. 
2. Suſceptibility of effect from external 
action. | 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
ſciflible and not ſciſlible, and many other paſſions of 
matter, are plebeian notions, applied to the inſtru. 
ments men ordinarily practiſe. Bacon, 
3. Violent commotion of the mind. 
All the other payſiors fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. 
Shakſpeare. 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep : whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 
To make itfelf in thee fair and admired, Shakſpeare, 
am doubtful, leſt : 
You break into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him: 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. Shakſpeare, 
In loving thou do'it well, in paſſion not; 


Wherein true love conſiſts not. Milton. 
Cruel his eye, but caſt 

Signs of remorſe and paſſiun, to behold 

The fellows of his crime condemn'd 

For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milion. 


Paſſion's too fierce to be in ſetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryd. 
All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and peripi= 
cuity, only moves the palſiont, and thereby miſleads 
the judgment, Lecke, 
4. Anger. | | 
The word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action, 

in a large philoſophical ſenſe; in a more limited 
philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifies any of the affections 
of human nature; as love, fear, joy, ſorrow: but the 
common people confine it only to anger. Watts. 
. Zeal; ardour. ERS 


Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and intereſt, 


they can have no paſſion ſor the glory of their coun- 
try, nor any concern for the figure it will make. 


Addiſon, 
6. Love. | 
For your love, 
You kill'd her father: * confeſs'd you drew 
, 2 
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Shalſpeare. 
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A mighty argument to prove your paſſion for 1 
y 7 Aer atm 12 . ofa and Lee. 
He, to grate me more, 
Publickly own'd his paſſion for Ameſtri, Rowe. 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your ſlave, 
Think what a paſſion ſuch a form mult have. 
| | Granville, 
7. Eagerneſs. i 
Abate a little of that violent ↄqſion for fine cloaths, 
ſo predominant in your ſex. wif, 
8. Emphatically, The laſt ſuffering of the 
| Redeemer of the world. 
He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by 
many infallible proofs. Acts. 
To Pa's810N, v. 2. ¶ paſſionner, Fr. from 
the noun.] To be extremely agitated; 


to expreſs great commotion of mind. 


Obſolete, 
"Twas Ariadne paſſioning 
For Theſeus? perjury and unjuſt flight. Shakſpeare. 
Pa's310n-FLOWER, 2. /. [granadilla, Lat. 
A flower, iller, 
Pa's8ron-WweEK, 2. /. The week immedi- 
ately preceding Eaſter, named in comme- 
moration of our Saviour's crucifixion, 
Pa's$10NATE. adj. [paffionne, Fr.] 
1. Moved by paſſion; feeling or expreſ- 
-  fing great commotion of mind. 
My whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſcience, 
and to ſhew what, in this controverſy, the heart is to 
think, if it will follow the light of ſound and fin- 
cere judgment, without either cloud of prejudice or 
miſt of paſſianate affection. Hooker. 
Thucydides obſerves, that men are much more 
paffionate for injuſtice than for violence; becauſe 
the one coming as from an equal ſeems rapine ; 
when the other proceeding from one ſtronger is but 
the effect of neceſſity. Clarendon. 
In his prayers as his attention was fixt and ſteady, 
ſo was it inflamed with paſſionate ſervors. Fell. 
Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noah's with 
a paſſionate concern for its ſafety, Burnet, 
en, upon the near approach of death, have been 
rouzed up into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their guilt, ſuch 
a paſſionate degree of concern and remorſe, that, if 
ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared tothem, they ſcarce 
could have had a fuller conviction of their danger. 
Auerbury. 


2. Eaſily moved to anger. 
Homer's Achilles is haughty and paſſionate, im- 
patient of auy reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in * 
rior, 
To Pa's810NATE. v. a, [from pafſion.] An 
old word. Obſolete. 
1. To affect with paſſion, 
Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 
That godly king and queen did paſſionate, 
Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heard, 
That oft they did lament his luckleſs ſtate, Spenſer, 
2. To expreſs paſſionately. ; 
Thy niece and I want hands, 
And cannot paſſianate our tenfold grief 
Wich folded arms. Shakſpeare, 


Pa's810NATELY, adv, | from paſſionate.] 

1, With paſſion; with deſire, love, or hatred; 
with great commotion of mind. 

Whoever Paſſiogately covets any thing he has not, 
has loſt his hold. L' Eftrange. 
If forrow expreſſes itſelf never ſo loudly and pa/- 
Fonately, and diſcharge itſelf in never ſo many tears, 
pet it will no more purge a man's heart, than the 
waſhing of his hands can cleanſe the rottenneſs of 
his bones. South, 
1 made Meleſinda, in oppoſition to Nourmahal, a 
woman pgfionately loving of her huſband, patient of 
- Injuries and contempt, and conſtant in her kindneſs, 


*, 


2. Angrily. 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſome- 
ow paſſionately enough, to divert it from 


Locke. 


Passtox ATEN ESS. 2. /. [from pa/fonate. 
1. State of being ſubject to Lag 1 


Dryden. 


— 


KS 
To love with ſome paſſionateneſs the perſon you 
would marry, is not only allowable but — * 
: oye. 
PAUSSIVE. adj. [paſfif, Fr. paſſivus, Lat.] 
1, Receiving impreſſion from ſome external 
agent, 


| 


High above the ground 
Their march was, and the pve air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton. 
The active informations of the intelle&, filling 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſing 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and diſtin 
perfection of practice. South. 
As the mind. is wholly paſſive in the reception of 
all its fimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral acts of its 
own, whereby, out of its ſimple ideas, the other is 
formed. Locke, 
The vis inertiæ is a paſſive principle by which 
bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive motion 
in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and reſiſt as 
much as they are reſiſted : by this principle alone, 
there never could have been any motion in the 
world, Newton, 
2. Unreliſting; not oppoſing. 
Not thoſe alone, who paſſive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cauſe, 


Pope. 


% 


3. Suffering; not acting. 
4. [In grammar.) | 

A verb paſſive is that which ſignifies paſſion or 
the effect of action: as doceor, 1 am taught. Clarke. 


Pa's81VELY. adv. | from paſſtve, | 
1. With a paſſive nature. 
Though ſome are paſſruely inclin'd, 

The greater part degenerate from their kind. Dryd. 
2. Without agency, 

A man may not only paſſrvely and involuntarily 
be rejected, but alſo may, by an act of his own, caſt 
out or reject himſelf, | Pear fon. 


Pa'ssIvexzss. 2. / [from paſſive.) 

1. Quality of receiving impreſſion from ex- 

ternal agents. | 

2. Paſſibiliiy; power of ſuffering. | 
We ſhall lofe our paſſivene/s with our being, and 

be as incapable of ſutfering as heaven can make us. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Patience; calmneſs. 

Gravity and paſſiveneſs in children is not from 
diſcretion, but phlegme. Fell. 
Pass1'viTY. 2. /. [from paſſive.] Paſlive- 
neſs. An innovated word. 

There being no mean between penetrability and 
impenetrability, between paſſivity and activity, theſe 
being contrary and oppoſite, the infinite rarefaction 
of the one quality is the poſition of its contrary. 

 Cheyne. 
Pa's80VER. 2. J. [paſs and over.] 


* 


memory of the time when God, ſmiting 
the firſt-· born of the Egyptians, paſſed over 
the habitations of the Hebrews. 

The Jews paſſauer was at hand, and Jeſus went 


up. n. 
he Lord's paſſover, commonly call Eaſter, was 
ordered by the common law to be celebrated every 


year on a Sunday. Ayliffe.- 
2. The ſacrifice killed. | 
Take a lamb, and kill the paſſever, Exodus. 


Pa'ssporT, 2. J. [paſſport, Fr.] Permiſſion 


of paſſage. - 
Under that pretext, fain ſhe would have given a 
ſecret pa port to her affection. Sidney. 


Giving his realon for to paſs 

; Whither it would, 44 let him die. Sidney. 

Let him depart ; his pa port ſhall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe.  Shakfp, 
Having uſed extreme caution in granting pa- 
rts to Ireland, he conceived that paper not to have 
— delivered. Clarendon. 
The goſpel has then only a free admiſſion into 
the aſſent of the underſtanding, when it brings a 
paſſport from a rightly diſpoſed will, as being the 
faculty of dominion, that commands all, Gs yo 
ou. 


2. Vehemence of mind. 


- 


| heartened. Calamy, 
3. Beyond; out of reach of. 
| We muſt or 
Proſtitute our pat cure mala F 
Toempirick 8 ,  Shakfpeare, 
ö What's gone, and what's pa help, 
Should be paf grief. Shakſpeare, 


1, A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews in | 


„ 
Admitted in the ſhining throng, 

He ſhows the paſſport which he brought along; 

His paſſport is his innocence and grace, 

Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden 
At our meeting in another world ; . 

For thou haſt drunk thy paſſport out of this, Dry 
Dame nature gave him comlineſs and health, : 

And fortune, for a pull port, gave him wealth, Harte. 


Pas r. participial adj. from paſs,] 
1. Not preſent; not to come. 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem belt ; things preſent worſt, 


bakſpeare, 

For ſeveral months pa, papers have been written 
upon the beſt publick principle, the love of our 
country. | Swift, 
This not alone has ſhone on ages pat, 
But lights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. 


Pepe, 


2. Spent; gone through ; undergone. 
A life of glorious labours paſt. Pope. 


Pas r. 1. /. Elliptically uſed for paſt time. 
The paſ is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving bids us live to-day. 

PAST. prepoſition. 
1. Beyond. in time. 

Sarah was delivered of a child, when ſhe was 
paſt age. | Hebrews, 
2. No longer capable of, 
|  Ferventprayers he made, when he was eſteemed 
7 ſenſe, and ſo ſpent his laſt breath in committing 

is foul unto the Almighty. Hayward, 

Paſt hope of conqueſt, twas his lateſt care 
Like falling Czſar deceatly to dye. Dryden, 

Many men have not yet finned themſelves paj/ 
all ſenſe or feeling, but have ſome regrets; and 
when their ſpirits are at any time diſturbed with the 
ſeaſe of their guilt, they are for a little time more 
watchful over their ways; but they are ſoon dif. 


Fenton. 


That France and Spain were taught the uſe of 
ſhipping by the Greeks and Phœnicians is a thing 


paſs queſtioning, lin, 
Love, when once paſt government, is conſequently 
aft ſhame. L' Eftrange, 


Her life ſhe might have had; but the deſpair 


Of ſaving his, had put it paſt her care, Dryden, 
I'm ſtupify'd with ſo.row, paſt relief 
Of tears. | Dryden. 


That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a man 
into a ſervile tate, is paſ} my comprehenſion. 
; | 1 Collier. 
- That he means paternal power, is paff doubt from 
the inference he makes. Locke, 
4. Beyond; further than. 
We will go by the king's high way, until we be 
- paſt thy borders. umberss 
5. Above; more than, 
The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not pa/? three 
quarters of a yard long, with a ftring of. wreathed 
hemp, and their arrows not much aboye an ell. 
Spenſer: 
The ſame inundation was not deep, not pa/# forty 
foot from the ground. Bacon, 
| PASTE. 1. /. [pafte, Fr.] 
1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be viſcous 
and tenacious : ſuch as flower and water 
for bread or pies; or various kinds of 
earth mingled tor the potter, 

Except you could bray chriſtendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſkbility 
of an holy war. 3, Bacon, 

With particles of heav'nly fire 

The God of naturedid his ſoul inſpire 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper d into paſ/e, 
And mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image 

caſt, Dryden, 

When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their bands. 

| 5 Diyujden. 


out, and lets in, what objects it pleaſes, 


4 A8 
He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and 
taiſes paſte better than any woman. Addiſon, 


to make a cement. | 
3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of pre- 
cious ſtones. | 


fo PasTE, v. 2. [paſter, Fr, from the 
noun. ] To faſten with paſte, 

By paſting the vowels and conſonants on the 
{des ol dice, his eldeſt ſon played himſelf into ſpel- 
ling. PS, Locke. 

Young creatures have learned their letters and 
ſyllables, by having them pafed upon little flat 
tablets. Watts. 

Pa'sTEBOARD. 2. /. [paſte and board. 
Maſſes made anciently by paſting one 
paper on another: now made ſometimes 
by macerating paper and caſting it in 
moulds, ſometimes by pounding old cord- 
age and caſting it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and paſteboard, 
proportioned to his models, with doors and windows, 
through which he diſtributed, on his figures, artifi- 
cial lights. Dryden. 

I would not make myſelf merry even with a piece 
of paſteboard, that is inveſted with a publick cha- 
racter. 6 Addiſon, 

Pa'sTEBOARD, adj. Made of paſteboard, 

Put ſilk worms on whited brown paper into a paſte- 

Board box. ortimer, 


Pa'sTEL. z. J. [glaftum.) An herb, Ainſæu. 


Pa'sTERN, 2. ſ. ¶ paſturon, Fr.] 
1. That part of the leg of a horſe between 
the joint next the foot and the hoof, 
I will not change my horſe with any that treads 
on four paſterns. Shakſpeare, 
The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign'd, 
Upright he walks on paſterrrs firm and (traight, 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. Dryden, 
Being heavy, he ſhould not tread ſtiff, but have a 
paſtern made him, to break the force of the weight: 
by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth 


by the leathers, Grew, 
2. The leg of a human creature in con- 
tempt, | 


So ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and on her pafterns high: 
If ſeeing her behind, he lik'd her pace, 
Now turning ſhort, he better lik'd her face. Dryd. 


Pa'sr1L. 2. . [paſtillus, Lat, paſtille, Fr.] 
A roll of paſte. 
To draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, by 
grinding red lead with ſtrong wert, and ſo roll them 
up like pencils, drying them in the ſun. Peacbam. 


Pa'sTIME, z. J. [| paſs and time.] Sport; 
amuſement; diverſion. 

It was more requiſite for Zelmane's hurt to reſt. 
than fit up at thoſe paſtimes ; but ſhe, that felt no 
wound but one, earneſtly defired to have the paſtorals. 

| Sidney. 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 

And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep has brought me to my love. Sh. 


Paſlime paſſing excellent, 
If huſbanded with modeſty. Shakſpeare, 
With theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 
Milian. 


A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation, and 
paſtime, ſhould rever pretend to devote himſelf en- 
tuely to the ſciences, unleſs his foul be fo refined, 
that he can taſte theſe enteitainments eminently in 
his cloſet. Watts, 


Pa'sToR. 2. /. [paſtor, Lat. paſtear, old Fr.] 
I, A ſhepherd, 8 
Receive this preſent by the muſes made, 
The pipe on which the Aſeræan paſcor play'd. Dry. 
The paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 
2, A clergyman who has the care of a flock; 


one who has ſouls to feed with ſound 
doctrine. 


The paſtor maketh ſuits of the people, and 
they wick 


— — . 


2. Flower and water boiled together ſo as 


one voice teſtify a general aſſent thercunto, | 


Oo 


PAS 


or he joyſully beginneth, and they with like alaerity 
follow, dividing between them the ſentences where- 
wi:h they ſtrive, which ſhall much ſhew his own, 
and ſtir up others zeal to the glory of God, Hooker, 

The firſt branch of the great work belonging to a 
paſtor of the church, was to teach, South, 

All biſhops are paſtors of the common flock. Ley. 

A breach in the general form of worſhip was 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, neither was 
the expedient then found out of maintaining ſepa— 
rate paſtors out of private purſes, Swift. 


Pa'sTORAL. ad}, | paſtoralis, Lat. paſtoral, 
French. ] 
1. Rural; ruſtick; beſeeming ſhepherds ; 
imitating ſhepherds. | 
In thoſe paftoral paſtimes, a great many days 
were ſent to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sidney. 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls, 

Their lord and maſter taught concerning the 

aſtoral care he had over his own flock, Hooker. 

The biſhop of Salſbury recommendeth the tenth 
ſatire of the ſuvenal, in his paſfora/ letter, to the 
ſerious peruſal of the divincs ot his dioceſe. Dryden. 

PA'sTORAL., 2. J. A poem in which any 
action or paſſion is repreſented by its 
effects upon a country life; or accord- 
ing to the common pratlice in which 
ſpeakers take upon them the character of 
ſhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick, 

Paſtoral is an imitation of the act ion of a ſhep- 
herd; the form of this imitation is dramatick or 
narrative, or mixed of both, the fable ſimple, the 
manners not too polite nor too ruſtick. Pope, 

The beſt actois in the world, for tragedy, comedy, 
hiſtory, paſtoral. Shakſpeare. 

There ought to be the ſame difference between 
Paſtorals and ele ies, as between the life of the coun- 
tiy and the court; the latter ſhould be ſmooth, clean, 
tender, and paſſionate: the thoughts may be bold, 

more gay, and more elevated than in paſtoral. 

| Walſh, 

Pals TRV. . . [paſtiſſarie, Fr. from paſte. ] 

1, The act of making pies. 

Let never freſh machines your paſtry try, 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, 


Then you may put a dwart into a pie. King. 
2. Pies or baked paſte. 
Re member 
The ſeed cake, the paſteries, and the furmenty . 
7er. 
Beaſts of chaſe, or ſowls of game, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Gris amber ſteam'd. Milton. 


3. The place where paſtry is made. 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry, 
Shakſpeare, 


Pa'sTRY-COOK. #,/. [paſtry and cook, | One 
whole trade is to make and fell things 
baked 1n paſte, a 

I wiſh you knew what my huſband has paid to 
the paſtrycooks and confectioners. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'sTURABLE. adj, from ꝓaſfure.] Fit for 
paſture. f 

Pa'sTURAGE, 2. . ¶paſturage, Fr.] 

1. The buſineſs of feeding cattle. 


I wiſh there were ordinances, that whoſoever 
keepeth twenty kine, (ſhould keep a plough going; 


for otherwiſe all men would fall to paſ{urage, and 


none to huſbandry. Spenſer, 
2. Lands grazed by cattle, 
France has a ſheep by her to ſhew, that the 
riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and 
aſturage. | Addiſon, 
3. The uſe of paſture, - 
Cattle ſatted by good paſturage, after violent 
motion, die ſuddenly. Arbuthnot, 
Pa'sTURE. z. /. | paſture, Fr.] 
1. Food; the act of feeding, 
Unto the converſation is required a ſolid paſture, 
and a food congenerous unto nature, Brown, 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. 
A careleſs herd, 
Full of the poſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays. Sbalſpeare. 


1 


When there was not room ſor their herds to ſeed 
together, they, by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged 


their paſture where it beſt liked them. Locke, 
The new tribes look abroad 
On nature's common, far as they can ſee 
Or wing, their range and paſture. Thomſon, 
3. Human culture; education, Not utcd, 
From the firſt paſireres of our infant age, 
To elder cares aud man's leverer page 
We laſh the pupil, Dryden, 


To Pa'sTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
place in a paſture. 


| To Pals TUR. v. z. [from the noun ] To 


graze on the ground. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary; theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 
IAHilton. 
Pa's Tx. . /. | paſte, Fr.] A pie of cruſt 
raiſed without a diſh. 
Of the paſte a coſſin will I rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads, 
Shakſpeares 
I will conſeſs what J know if ye pinch me like 
a pa/ty, can ſay no more. Shakſpeare, 
lt you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 


Within a pay lodge a living hare. King, 
A man of ſober life, 

Not quite a madman, though a pafy tell, 

And much too wiſe to walk into a well. Pepe, 


Par, adj. from pas, Dutch, Skinner, ] Fu; 
convenient; exactly ſuitable either as to 
time or place. I his is a low word, and 

ſhould not be uſed but in burleſque wri- 
tings. 
Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearſal, Shakſpeare, 
Now | might do it pat, now he is praying. 
| Sha\peares 
They never ſaw two things ſo pat, 
In all reſpects, as this and that. Hu dibras. 
Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very 
Pat to his doctrine of the Euchariſt. Atierbuty. 
He was ſorely put to't at the end of a verſe, 
Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in. 
Swift, 


pat may be a blow with the ſoot, ] 
1. A light quick blow; a tap. 
Ihe leaſt noiſe is enough to diſburb the operation 


of his brain; the pat of a ſhuttle- cock, or the creake 
ing of a jack will do. 


2. A ſmall lump of matter beat into ſhape 
with the hand. 


To PAT, v. a, [from the noun.] To ſtrike 
lightly; to tap, 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breaſt with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another, and ſtraightways they pat with both, 

t Bacon. 

Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. 


four ſhillings and eight peace Engliſh, 
Ainſworth, 
To PATCH, v. 2. [pudizer, Daniſh; pex- 
zare, Italian. ] 
1. Jo cover with a piece ſewed on. 
They would think themſelves miſerable in a 
Pal c bed coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald 
livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. Locke, 
2. Todecorate the face with ſmall fpots of 
black ſilk. 


In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who 


patched both fides of their faces. Spectator. 
We begg'd her but to patch her face, f 
She never hit oue proper place. ' "Seoif, 


the original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. 
Any thing mended, is but patch'd, Shakſpeares 
2L 2 


PaT. u. J. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence 


Collier. 


Pope, 
Pa/Tacas. u. /. A ſmall ſhip, Ainſavorth, © 
PA'TACooN. 2. J. A Spaniſh coin wort! 


3. To mend clumfily; to mend ſo as that 
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© Phyfick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
Broken limbs, common prudence ſends us to the 
ſurgeons to piece and parch up. L' Eftrange. 
4. To make up of ſhfeds or different pieces. 
Sometimes with ap emphatical. 

If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the ſcrip- 

* tures ſet us down without error, by the reigns of the 
Aſſyrian princes, we ſhall but patch up the ſtory at 
adventure, and leave it in confuſion, Raleigh. 

His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate, 

Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate life. Dryden. 

There is that viſible ſymmetry in a human body, 
as gives an intrinſick evidence, that it was not formed 
ſucceſſively and patched up by piece- meal. Bentley. 

Enlarging an author's ſenſe, and building tancies 
of our own upon his foundation, we may call para- 
phraſing; but more properly changing, adding, 
patching, piecing. 3 Felten. 

PAT C fl. 1. J. [ peæ xo, Italian.] 
1. A piece ſewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches ſet upon alittle breach, 

Difcredit more in hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the flaw before it was ſo patch'd. Shak/. 
If the ſhoe be ript, or patches put; 
He's wounded ! ſee the plaiſter on his foot, Dryd. 
2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variega- 
ted work, 

They ſuffer their minds to appear in a pye-bald 
livery of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as 
the common opinion of thoſe they converſe with 
clothe them in. Locke. 

3. A ſmall ſpot of back filk put on the face. 
How |! providence! and yet a Scottiſh crew! 
Then madam Nature wears black patches too.Clea. 
| If to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr'd, ſuch grace were allow'd, 
Your face would wear not pa!ches, but a cloud. 
\ 3 Suckling. 

They were patched differently, and caſt hoſtile 
glances upon one another, and their patches were 
placed in different ſituations as party ſignals to 
diſtinguiſh friends from foes. Addiſon, 

This the morning omens ſeem'd to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the e fell. 
ope. 
4. A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. 
We go to gain a little pateh of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name, 
5. A paltry fellow. ' Obſolete, 
What a py'd ninny's this? thou my patch! 
| Shakſpeare. 
Pa rCHER. 2. /. [from parch,] One that 
patches; a botcher. | 
PA'TCHERY. 2. / [from patch.] Botchery ; 
bungling work; forgery, A word not 
in uſe. | 
You hear him cogg, ſee him difſemble, 
Know his groſs patebery, love him, and feed him, 
Yet remain affur'd that he's a made-up villiain. 

_ Shakſpeare, 
Pa'rcyuwork. z. J. [patch and wwork.] 
Work made by ſewing ſmall pieces of 

2 colours interchangeably toge- 
Er. 
When my cloaths were finiſhed, they looked like 
the patchwork, only mine were all of a colour. 
| 7 . Swift, 
Whoever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining _ 
without entering into the genius and ſpirit of the 
author, will be apt to be miſled out of the regular 
way of thinking; and all the product of all this will 
be found a manifeſt incoherent piece of parchwork. 
Swift, 
- Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 5 
In pete zwork flutt'ring. | | 
0 — learn'd quotations are ally'd, 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. Young, 
Parz. . /. [This is derived by Skinner 
from tete, Fr.] The head, Now com- 
monly uſed in contempt or ridicule ; but 
anciently in ſerious language, 
Senſeleſs man, that himſelf doth hate, 
To love another; a 
Here take thy loyer's token on thy pate, Spenſer. 


Shakſp. 


— 


3 


* 


Be hold the deſpaire, | 


r 


By cuſtome and covetous pater, 


By gaps and opening of gates. Tu ſer. 
He is a traitor, let him to the tower, | 
And crop away that factious pate of his. Shakſp, 


Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. 
Shakſpeare, 
That ſly devil, 


That broker that ſtill breaks the pate of faith, 


That daily breakvow. Shakſpeare. 
Who dares 

Say this man is a flatterer? The learned pate 

Dueks to the golden fool. ' Shakſpeare. | 


Thank your gentler fate, 
That, for a bruis'd or broken pate, 

Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow, Hudi ras, 
If only ſcorn attends men for aſſerting the church's 
dignity, many will rather chuſe to negle& their 
duty, than to get a broken pate in the church's 
ſervice, South, 
If any young novice happens into the neighbour- 
hood of flatterers, preſently they are plying his full 
purſe and empty pate with addreſſes ſuitable to his 
vanity, | : South, 
Pa'TgD. adj, [from pate.) Having a pate. 
It is uſed only in compoſition: as, long- 


pated or cunning ; ſhallow-pated or fool- 
1ſh 


Parzracriox. u. . [batgęfactio, Latin. | 
Act or ſtate of opening. inſw. 


Pa'ten. 2. /. [ patina, Latin, ] A plate. 
Not in uſe. 

; The floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold; 
Thete's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings. Shakſpeare. 

PATENT. adj, ¶patens, Lat. patent, Fr. | 

1. Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters 

atent. : 15 

In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of biſhopricks 
merely by his letters patent, without any Conge 
d' Elire, which is ſtill kept up in England; though 
to no other purpoſe, than to ſhe the ancient right 
of the church to elect her owa biſhops, Leſley. 

2. Appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder is eſteemed a commodity that will turn 
to good profit ; fo that, in king Charles the firſt's 
time, it was made a patent commodity. Mortimer. 

Pa'TENT. 2. , A writ conferring ſome 
excluſive right or privilege. 

If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her 

patent to offend ; if it touch not you, it comes near 


no body. Shakſpeare, 
So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 

Unto his lordſhip. Shakſpeare. 


We are cenſured as obſtinate, in not complying 
with a royal patent. Sift, 
PATENTEE, z. J. [from patent, ] One who 
has a patent. | 

If his tenant and patentee diſpoſe of his gift, 
without his kingly conſent, the lands ſhall revert to 
the king. = Bacon. 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
ſecurities obliged the patentee to receive his money 
back upon 604 demand. ] 


PA'TER-NOSTER, u. 
lord's prayer, 


. 


PATE'RNAL, adj. [ paternus, Lat. paternel, | 


Fr.] Z 
1. Fatherly; having the relation of a 
father ; pertaining to a father, 

I diſclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakſpeare. 
Grace ſignifies the paternal favour of God to his 
ele& children. Hammond. 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow 
chriſtians or governorsof the church. Hammond. 
They ſpend their days in joy unblain'd; and 

| dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule, 


Milton. 


2. Hereditary ; received in ſucceſſion from 
one's father. 


. [Latin.] be | 


CP ATI 


| Men plovgh with oxen of their own 


Their ſmall paternal neld of corn. Dry dier. 
He held his paternal eitate from the bounty dt 
the conqueror. Dry, 


Retreat betimes 

To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands, 
; Addiſon, 
PaTERNITY, 2. . [from paternus, Latin; 
parternite, French, ] Fathe:ihip ; the re. 

lation of a farher. 

The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, under. 
went no other dominion than pazernity and erſhip. 
. Kateigy, 
A young heir, kept ſhort. by his father, might be 
known by his countenauce z in this calc, the ae 
nily and filiation leave very iealible improſſions. A. 
This origination in the divine paternity, as biſhop 
Pearſon ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon ag 
the aſſertion of the unity. Waterla ud. 
PaTH. 2. J. [paS, Saxon.] Way; road; 
track, In converſation it is uſed of + 
narrow way to be paſſed on foot; but in 


ſolemn language means any paſſage. 
For darkneſs, where is the place thereof ? that 
thou ſhouldſt know the paths to the houle thereof, 


5 ob, 

On the glad earth the golden age renew, 7 
And thy great father's path to heav'n purſue. Dry, 
The dewy pa/hs of meadows we will tread. Dry, 
There is but one road by which to climb up, and 
they have a very ſevere law againſt any that enters 
the town by another path, leſt any new one ſhould 
be worn oa the mountain, Addiſon, 


PATHE' TICAL. } adj. [T4347 605 ; pathe. 
PATHETICK. tigue, Fr.] Affecting 
the paſſions; paſſionate; moving. 
His page that handful of wit; 
»Tis molt pathelical. Sbałſpeare. 

How palheticł is that expoſtulation of Job, when, 
for the trial of his patience, he was made to look 
upon himſelf in this deplorable condition. Specialor. 

Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and 
leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the parhetick 
part. | Swift, 

While thus pathetick to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke, 

: Pope, 

PATHE'TICALLY, adv, | from pathetical,] 

In ſuch a manner as may ſtrike the paſ- 
ſions. 

Theſe reaſons, ſo pathetically urged and fo ad mi- 
rably raiſed by the proſopopoia of nature, ſpeaking 
to her children with ſo much authority, deſerve the 
pains I have taken, Dryden. 

PAaTHE'TICALNESS, z. J. [from pathetical,] 
Quality of being pathetick ; quality of 
moving the paſſions, 

Pa'THLEss, adj, ¶ from path.] Untrodden; 
not marked with paths. 

Ak thou the citizens of patbleſi woods; 
What cut the air with wings, what ſwim in floods ? 

Sandv3. 


Milton. 


Like one that hath been led aſtray. 
Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. 
In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after patbicſi deſtiny, 
Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide. Dryden. 
Through miſts obſcure ſhe wings her tedious way, 
Now wanders dazzled with too bright aday 
And from the ſummit of a pathleſs coaſt 
Sees infinite, and in that fight is loſt, Prior. 
PATHOGNOMO'N 1 CK. adj. | T&$vy10pp0)x0, 
140 - and ve,. Such ſigns of a 
diſeaſe as are inſeparable, deſigning the 
eſſence or real nature of the diſeaſe ; not 
ſymptomatick, Quincy. 
He has the true paſbognomanick ſign of love, 
jealouſy; for no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be 
treated ſo. 8 Arbuthnot. 
PaTHOLo'GICAL. adj, [pathologique, Fr. 
from patbolog y.] Relating to the tokens 
or diſcoverable effects of a diſtemper. 


Pa'THOLOGIST, 2. / [TAN and A. ] 


1 


One who treats of pathology. 


A 


p A'THOLOGY. nt. . (ra3 and x es : ] 


which relates to the diitempers, with 
their differences, caules, and effects, in 
cident to the human body, Quincy. 


PaſryWAY. 2. / | path and wvay.] A road.: 
in common acceptation, a narrow way 
to be paſſed on foot. 

Alas, that love, whoſe view is mufflzd (till, 
Should without eyes ice pathways to his ill, Shak/. 

In the way of righteouſneſs is lite, and in the 

athway thereof there 1s no death. Proverbs, 
When in the middle pathway baſks the ſnake 5; - 

O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. Gay. 
PA TI BLE. adj. from patior, Lat.] Suffer. 
- able; tolerable. | Dia, 

PAa'TIBULARY. adj. | patibulaire, Fr. from 
patibulum, Lat, | Belonging to the gal- 
lows. Dif, 

Pa'TIENCE. 2. J. | patience, Fr. patientia, 
Lat. ] . 

1. The power of ſuffering; calm endurance 
of pain or labour, 

The kjng-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſhof them, Shakſpeare. 

Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and perſecution. Spratt. 

Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 

Patience of toil and love of virtue fails, Prior. 

2. The quality of expecting long without 
rage or diſcontent; longſuffering. 

Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is better 
than he that leadeth his life without a guide. Ecclus. 

Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

Matthew. 

3. Perſeverance; continuance of Jabour, 

He learnt with patience, and with meekneſs 

taught; 

His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 

4. he quality of bearing offences without 
revenge or anger, | 

The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, 

His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte. 

5. Sufferance; permiſſion, 

By their patience, be it ſpoken, the apoſtles 
preached as well when they wrote, as when they 
ſpake the goſpel. . H[£ooker, 

5. An herb, A ſpecies of dock, 

Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. 

Mortimer. 


Pa“ TIE NT, adj. [patient, Fr, patiens, Lat. 
1. Having the quality of enduring: with 
© of before the thing endured, 
To this outward ſtructure was joined ſtrength of 
conſtitution, patient of ſevereſt toil and hardſhip. 


Fell, 
Wheat, which is the beſt ſort of grain, of which 


the pureſt bread is made, is patient of heat and ws. 
ay. 
2. Calm under pain or affliction, n 
Be patient, and I will ſtay. 'Shakſpeare. 
Griev'd, but unmov'd, and patient of your ſcorn, 
I die, „ Dryden. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 
4. Not eaſily provoked. 
Warn them that are unruly, ſupport the weak, be 
patient toward all men. . 1 Theſſalonians. 
5. Perſevering; calmly diligent, 
Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 
| Newton. 
6. Not haſty; not vitiouſly eager or im- 
petuous, 
Too induftrious to be great, 
Not patient to expect the turns, of fate, 
They open'd camps deform'd by civil fight. Prior. 
PabrignT. 2. /. | patient, French, ] 
1, That which receives impreſſions from 
external agents. 

Malice is a paſſion ſo impetuous and precipitate, 
that it often involves the agent and the pat ienl. 
Government of the Tongue 

2 


| 


r 

To proper patlents he kind agents brings, 

In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech. 

Action and paſſion are modes which belong to 
ſubſtances: when a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes 
a piece of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are both 
agents or ſubjects of action; the one ſupreme, and 
tle other ſubordinate : the iron is the patient or the 
ſubject of paulibu, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe it 
receives tlie operation of the agent. 

2. A perſci Jifeafed, It is commonly uſed 
of the relation between the fick and the 
phyſician. 

Vou deat with ma like a phyſician, that ſeeing his 
patient ina petilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead of 
ad min iſtripg help, and bid him be ſick no more. 

| Sidney. 

Through ignorance of the diſeaſe, through unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the time, inſtead of good he worketh 
hurt, and out ot one eyil throweth the patient into 
many miſeries, Spenſer. 

A phyſician uſes various methods for the recovery 
of {ick perlons; and though all of them are diſagree- 

able, his parien's are never angry. Addiſon. 
3. It is ſometimes, but rarely, uſed abſo- 
lutely for a fick perſon, 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 

ith golden eanopies or beds of ſtate ; 

But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Ded. 

It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenſive 
theſe patients are of their diſeaſe, and backward to 
believe their caſe is dangerous, Blackmore. 

To PA'TIENT. v. a, [patienter, FA] To 
compoſe one's ſelf ; to behave with pati- 
ence, Obſolete. 

Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardog me. Shak/. 

PA'TIENTLY, adv. | from patient. 


1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 


What juſtly thou haſt loſt, Milton, 
Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the caſe is not your own. Swift. 


2. Without vitious impetuoſity; with calm 
diligence, 


they grant not. Hooker. 
Could men but once be perſuaded patiently io at- 
tend to the dictates of their own minds, religion 
would gain more proſelytes. Calamy. 
Pa'TINE. 2. J. [| patina, Lat.] The cover 
of a chalice. | Ainſaworth, 
PA'TLY. adv, [from pat.] Commodioully 
fitly. 


PAT RIARC H. 2. /. [patriarche, French; 
patriarcha, Latin, ] 

1. One who governs by paternal right ; the 
father and ruler of a family. 

Sn ſpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. Milton, 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by ſlow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate; and in three more decays, Dryd. 

2, A biſhop ſuperiour to archbiſhops. 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of 
one houſe, to the prejudice of the church, and there 
yet remained one biſhop of the ſame kindred. Raleig. 

Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, the 
ecclefiaſtical laws have ordered palriarchs and eccle- 
ſiaſtical primates to be placed. Ayliffe, 

PATRIA'RCHAL, adj. | patriarchal, French; 
from patriarch, ] | 
1. Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was 
poſſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs, 
Such drowly ſedentary fouls have they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live on, 

Fix'd to hereditary ciay, | 
And know no climate but their own. Nerris. 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he 
againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently 


on the rights of other lords, cle. 


Watts. | 


That which they grant, we gladly accept at their 
hands, and wiſh that patiently they would examine 
how little cauſe they have to deny that which as yet 


5 


| 


2, Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs, 
Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are imme- 
diately ſubject to the pope's juriſdiction; and, in 
other places, they are immediately ſubject to the 
patriarchal ſees. | Ayliſfe. 
Pa'TRIAKCHATE, N. /. | patriarchat, Fr. 
PalTRIARCHSHI. { from patriarch.] A 
biſhoprick ſuperiour to archbiſhopricks, 


Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as ancient 
as the difterences between Rome and any other of 
the old patriarchats. | Selden, 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; as 
that of the pontificate, a parriarchſhip and arch- 
biſhoprick. | Aylife. 

PA/TRIARCHY, . /. Juriſdition of a 
patriarch ; patriarchate. 

Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, 
touching the precedence of metropolitans — 
to that patriarchy,  Brerewood, 

PATRIU'CIAN, adj. | patricien, Fr. patricius, 
Lat.] Senatorial; noble; not plebeian. 
I ſee 
Th? inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 
His horſe's hoofs wet with patrician blood, Addiſou. 
PATrRIC IAN. 2. / A nobleman, 

Noble palriclaus, patrons of my right, 

Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shak/þ. 

You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer and the ſcandal of the town, Dryden, 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patri- 
cians, wift. 
PaTRIMoO'NIAL. adj, | patrimonial, French; 
from patrimony, | Poſſeſſed by inheri- 
tance. « 
The expence of the duke of Ormond's own great 


patrimonial eſtate, that came over at that time, is of 


no ſmall conſideration in the ſtock of this kingdom. 
emple. 

Their patrimorial ſloth the Spaniards keep, 

And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep. Dryden. 
PATRIMO'NIALLY. adv. | from patrima- 
nial.] By inheritance, 

Good princes have not only made a diſtinction be- 
tween what was their own patrimonially, as the civil 
law books term it, and what the (tate had an intereſt 
: Davenant. 


IN, 
PA'TRIMONY. 2. /. [ patrimonium, Lat. 


patrimoine, Fr.] An eſtate poſſeſſed by 


inheritance, 


Incloſures they would not forbid, for that had been 


to forbid the improvement of the patrimony of the 
kingdom. | Bacon. 
So might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful earning of one groat a day, 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent. 
In me all | 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony 


That 1 mutt leave ye, ſons. Milton. 
For his redemption, all my patrimony 
am ready to forego and quit, Milian. 


Their ſhips like waited patrimonies ſhew z 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 
And (hun each other's ſhadows as they grow, Dryd. 
The ſhepherd laſt appears, 
And with him all his patrimony bears; 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. Dryden. 
PA'TRIOT, as J. 
1. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of 
his country, | 
Patriots who for ſacred freedom ſtood. 
The firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mank ind his care, 
Shall know he conquer'd. Addiſon, 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe. 
Such tears as pa!ricts ſhed for dying laws. Pape. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a factious diſtur- 


ber of the government. 
P4a"TRIOTISM. 2. /, [from patriot.] Love 
of one's country ; zeal for one's country, 
To PaTRO'CINATE. v. 4. | patrocinor, Lat. 
patrociner, old Fr.] Jo patroniſe ; to 
protect; to defend. Dia, 


Tickel. 


Davies. 
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PAT AOL. 2. . ¶patronille, patmille, old | 


© French. ] | 
1. The act of going the rounds in a garri- 
ſon to obſerve that orders are kept, 
2. Thoſe that go the rounds. 
/{ Othou! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 
Of empire riſes, or alternate falls, 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Thomſon. 
To PaTRO'L. v. a. [patrouiller, Fr.] To go 
the rounds in a camp or garriſon, 
. Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ſtill pdtrolling beat the neighb'ring road; 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keep poſts adyanc'd, and on the frontier lie. B/ackm, 
PATRON. z. /. [ patron, Fr. patrons, Lat. | 
1. One who countenances, ſupports, or pro- 
tects. Commonly a wretch who ſup- 
x 1 with inſolence, and is paid with 


attery. | 


I'll plead for you, as for my patron. Shakſpeare, | 


Ne'er let me paſs in ſilence Dorſet's name; 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 
Which the great patron only would forget. 
2. A guardian faint. 
Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee, 
Shall be a ſaint, and thine own nation's friend 
And patron, 
St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by the Chriſtians, as the 
protector general of our religion. Dryden. 
3. Advocate; defender ; vindicator. 
We are no patrons of thoſe things; the beſt de- 
fence whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. 
> | Hooker. 
Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 
rinted on them the ideas of extenſion and number, 
I leave to thoſe who are the patrons of innate prin- 
ciples. a Locke. 
4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
. preferment. 
Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patron of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice, 
Or ſwoln with pride, or ſunk in avarice. Wefey. 
Pa'/rrRONAGE. 2. J. [from patron.] 
1. Support; protection. 
Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it out, 
that you, in whom all virtue ſhines, will take the 
patronage of fortune, the only rebellious hand maid 
againſt virgge ? Sidney. 
Here's patronage, and here our heart deſcries, 
What'breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 
Shows What rewards our ſervices may gain, 
And how too often-we may court in vain, Creech, 
2, Guardianſhip of ſaints. | 
: From certain paſſages of the poets, ſeveral ſhips 
made choice of ſome god or other for their guardians, 
as among the Roman catholicks every veſſel is re- 
commended to the patronage of ſome particular ſaint. 
Addiſon. 
3. Donation of a benefice; right of confer- 
ring a benefice. 
To PA'TRONAGE. v. @, 


To patroniſe; to protect. A bad word. 


Dar' thou maintain the former words thou | And all that ſhall ſucceed. 


ſpak'it ?— 
Ves, fir, as well as you dare patronage . 
The envious bark ing of your ſauey tongue. Shakſp. 
An out-law in a caſtle keeps, 
And uſes it to patronage his theſt. Shakſpeare, 
PaTrO'NAL. adj, |from patronus, Lat.] 
Protecting; ſupporting ; guarding; de- 
fending ; doing the office of a patron. 
The name of the city being diſcovered uato their 
enemies, their penates and paironal gods might be 
called forth by charms. 55 
PATTRON ESS. 2. /. [feminine of patron; 
patrona, Lat.] 
1. A ſemale that defends, countenances, or 
Of clo'2 eſcapes the aged patroneſt, 
Blacker than earſt, her ſable mantle ſpred, 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 
Roth ſrom mine uncle and my realm I fled, Fairfax. 


1 


/ 


Prior. 


Spenſer. | 


Tu 


[from the noun.) | 


brown. 


All things (ould be guided by her direction, as 
the ſovereign patroneſs and prottectreſs of the enter- 


priſe. Bacon. 
Be friend me night, beſt patroneſs of grief, 

| Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. Mile. 

He petitioned his patroneſs, who gave him for 

anſwer, that providence had aligned every bird its 


proportion, L' Eſtrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patroney/cs 
at court. | Swift, 


2. A female guardian ſaint, 

3. A woman that has the gift of a benefice. 

To PA\TRONISE. v. 4. [from patron.] To 
protect; to ſupport; to defend; to 
countenance. 


Churchmen are to be had in due reſpect for their 
work ſake, and protected from ſcorn; but if a clergy- 
man be looſe and ſcandalous, he muſt not be _ 
niſed nor winked at. acon, 


A!l tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, is 
hypocriſy, and patroniſed by none but men of deſign, 
who look upon it as the fitteſt engine to get into 

wer. | Soudb. 

I have been eſteemed and patroniſed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the ſon, Dryaen. 

PATRONY'MICK. 7. PL Crargevteinòs, pa- 
tronymique, Fr.] Name expreſſing the 
name of the father or anceſtor: as, 7ydi- 
des, the ſon of Tydeus. | 

It ought to be rendered the ſon, Tectonides being 
a patronymick. Broome. 

Pa'TTrEN of a pillar. u. ſ. Its baſe, Ain/. 

PAa'TTEN. 2. /. [patin, Fr.] A ſhoe of 
wood with. an iron ring, worn under the 
common ſhoe by women, to keep them 
from the dirt, 

Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which 
they call crackowes, which were faſtened to the 
knees with chains of gold and ſilver. Camden. 


| Good houſewives 


Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking patterns tread. Gay. 
Pa'TTENMAKER, 2. /. | patien and maker, | 
He that makes pattens. 
To PAT TER. v. 2. [from patte, Fr. the 
foot.] To make a noiſe like the quick 
ſteps of many feet. 
Pait'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Dryden. 
The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 


By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. Thomſon. 
PA 


Dutch. | 
1. The original propoſed to imitation ; the 


an exemplar, | 


As though your deſire were, that the churches of 
old ſhould be patterns for us to follow, and even 
glaſſes wherein we might ſee the practice of that 
which by you is gathered out of ſcripture. Hooker, 

I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will ſay nothing. Shakſpeare. 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 
Shakſpeare. 
The example and pattern of the church of Rome. 

Clarendon. 
Loſe not the honour you have early won, 
But ſtand the blameleſs patiern of a fon, Dryden. 
Meaſure the excellency of a virtuous mind ; not 
as it is the copy, but the pattern of regal power. 
Grew. 
Patterns to rule by are to be ſought for out of 
good, not looſe reigns. | Davenant. 
This pattern ſhould be our guide, in our preſent 
ſtate of pilgrimage. Atterbury, 
— --Ehriftianity commands us to act after a nabler 
pattern than the virtues even of the moſt perfect 
men. | gers. 
Take pattern by our ſiſter ſtar, 
Delude at once and bleſs our fight ; 
When you are ſeen, be ſeen from far, 

And chiefly chuſe to ſhine by night. 

2. A ſpecimen; a 
the reſt, 


part ſhown as a ſample of 


TTERNe #. /« | pairon, French; patron, 


archetype; that which is to be copied; 


Swift. 


AV 

A leman ſends to my ſhop for 2 5a. 
ſtuff; if he like it, he 2 9 
whole piece, and probably we bargain, Sx; 1 
An inſtance; an example. 12 
What God did command touching Canaan, the 
ſame concerneth not us otherwiſe than only 23 3 

fearful paltern of his juſt diſpleaſure aganut fin 
nations. decker, 
4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 

cutting of cloth, 


ſ 


[ut 


| To Pa'TTERN, v. a, [patronner, Fr. from 


the noun. ] 
1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; to 
COPY. | | Z 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here defcribes. Se. 
2. To ſerve as an example to be followed. 
Neither ſenſe is now much in uſe, 


When that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
Let mine own judgment patter out my death, 


And nothing come in partial. Shakſpeare, 
Pavan, I 2. J. A kind of light tripping 
Pa'vin, F dance, Ainſworth. 


PauciLoquY. 2. / [paxcilequium, Lat. 
Sparing and rare ſpeech. Ditt, 


Pa uc ix. [paucitas, from paucus, Lat.] 


1. Fewneſs ; ſmallneſs of number, 

The multitude of pariſhes, and pauci ty of ſchools, 
| Houkey, 
In ſuch flender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, may 

eaſily be conceived a greater paxcity of protuberant 
corpulcles, Boyle, 
Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid touching the 
rarity and paucity of friends. L'Eftrange, 
2. Smallneis of quantity, : 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals, as lizards, frogs, and other fiſhes, Brown = 


To PAVE, v. a, [pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.] 
1. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor with 
; ſtone, | 
? Should ſhe kneel down, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horrour. Sbakſpeare, 
Let not the court be paved, for that ſtriketh up 
a great heat in ſummer, and much cold in winter. 
Bacon. 
From this chymic flame 
1 ſee acity of more precious mould, 

With filver pav'd, and all divine with gold. Dryd: x. 
The ſtreets are paved with brick or freeſtone. 
Addiſon, 
2. To make a paſſage caſy, 


It might open and pave a prepared way to his own 


title, Bacon. 
PAVEM ENT. 2. / 1 Latin.] 
Stones or bricks laid on the ground; 


ſtone floor, Floor is uſed of ſtone, but 
pavement never of wood, 
The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter'd 
Into his radiant roof. Shaiſp 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy. Million. 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th' admiring nations leads. 
Aadifun. 
The foundation of Roman, ways was made of 
rough ſtone joined together with cement; upon this 
was laid another layer, conſiſting of ſmall tones and 
cement, to plane the inequalities of the lower ſtra- 
tum in which the ſtones of the upper pavement were 
fixed: for chere can be no very durable pavement, 
but a double one. Arbuthnat. 


Pa'ver, ! * . [from pave.} One & ho 


edit. 


PA'VIER, lays with ftones. | 
For thee the ſturdy pater thumps the ground, 
Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. Gay. 
PAVILITION. 2. /. [ pavillon, Fr.] A tent; 
a temporary or moveable houſe. 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were te 
them a pauilion, and the flowers to the trees a mo- 
ſaical floor. a Sidney. 
She did lie 


| | In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. Shakſpeare. 


PA U 
Hle, only he, heav'n's blew pavilion ſpreads, 
And on the ocean's dancing billows treads. Sandys. 
It was uſual for the enemy, when there was a 
king in the field, to demand in what part of the 
eamp he reſided, that they might avoid firing upon 


e royal pavilion. Addiſon. 
1 The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 
To PAVILIO N. v. . [from the noun. } 
1. To furniſh with tents, 
Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw : 
The field pavilion'd with his guardians bright. 
Milton, 
2. To be ſheltered by a tent. 
With his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides pavilion'd on the graſſy plain, 


PauNCH. z. /. | parſe, Fr. pangy, Span. 
pantex, Lat.] The belly; the egion of 


the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would 
eat hard; Antipater would ſay of him, that he was 
like a ſacrifice, that nothing was left of it but the 
tongue and the paunch. Bacon. 
Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 

Wich bis fat pauncb fills his new. ſaſhion'd chair. 


Dryden. 
To PAUNCH, v. a. [from the nap. To 
pierce or rip the beliy; to efenterate; 


to take out the paunch; to eviſcerate. 
With a log | 
Batter his ſkull, or pannch him with a ſtake. Shak. 
Chiron attack'd Talthibius with ſuch might, 
One paſs had paunch'd the huge hydropick 3 
arlh, 
PA v' ER. 2. /. [Lat.] A poor perſon ; one 
who receives alms. 


PavsE, 2. /. [panſe, Fr. pauſa, low Lat. 
Tava, | | | 

1. A ſtop; a place or time of intermiſſion, 

Neither could we ever come to any pauſe, whereon 

to reſt our aſſurance this way. Hooker, 
Comes a fellow crying out for help, 

And Caſſio following with determin'd ſword, 

To execute upon him; this gentleman - 

Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his pauſe, Shakſp. 
Some parſe and reſpite only I require, 

Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. 

| Denham. 

The puniſhment muſt always be rigorouſly ex- 

ated, and the blows by pauſes laid on till they 

reach the mind, and you perceive the (igns of a true 

ſorrow. Locke. 
Whilſt thoſe exa)ted to primeval light, 

Only perceive ſome little pax/e of joys 

In thoſe great moments when their god employs 

Their miniſtry. = Prior. 
What pauſe from woe, what hopes of comlort 

brin 

The e wiſe or great? Prior. 
Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſation, but 

falls into more pauſes and intervals than in our 

neighbouring countries. Addiſon. 

2. Suſpenſe ; doubt. 

Like a man to double buſineſs bound, 
I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firit begin, 
And both neglect. Shalſpeare. 

3. Break; paragraph; apparent ſeparation 

of the parts of a diſcourſe. | 

He writes with warmth, which uſually neglects 
method, and thoſe partitions and pauſes which men, 
educated in the ſchools, obſerve. ; Locke. 

4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in 

' writing thus —. 

. A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſick, 

To PAUSE. v. 2. 

1. To wait; to ſtop ; not to proceed; to 
forbear for a time, uſed both of ſpeech 
and action. 

4 Tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard: for in chuſing wrong 
J loſe your company; therefore forbear a while. 


Shakſpeare. 
Give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. Shak. 
3 1 | 


AW 
Pauſirg a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. 


Milton, 
As one who in his journey baits at noon, 


hough bent on ſpeed, ſo here th? archangel pars'd, 
etween a world deſtroy'd and world reſtor'd. Milt. 
2. To deliberate. 

Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 

Other offenders we will Pauſe upon. Shakſpeare. 

Solyman, parſing a little upon the matter, the 
heat of his fury being over, ſuffered himſelf to be 
intreated. Knolles. 

3. Jo be intermitted. 

What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire, 
The pealing organ, and the pax/ing choir, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! 

Tickel, 
Pa'USER. 7. /. [from pauſe,] He who 
pauſes; he who deliberates. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Ovtruns the pauſer, reaſon. 

PAW. u. , [pawen, Welſh.] 
7 The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
One choſe his ground 
8 5 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 
Grip'd in each paw. Milton, 

The bear, that tears the prey, and when purſued, 
leſt he become a prey, goes backward into his den 
that the hunter rather miſtakes, than finds the way 
of his paw. Hol yday. 

The bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the 
bear the uſe of his paws. More againſt Atheiſm. 

If lions had been brought up to painting, where 
you have one lion under the feet of a man, you 
ſhould have had twenty men under the pat of a 


lion, L' Eftrange. 
Each claims poſſeſſion} X 
For both their paws are faſtened on the prey, 


Dryden, 
2. Hand, In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay your pats upon him without roaring. 
Dryden, 


Shatſpeare, 


To Paw. w, z. [from the noun.] To draw 


the fore foot along the ground, 
The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
Shifts place, and pats, and hopes the promis'd 
fight, Dryden, 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt; Pope. 
Once, a fiery horſe, pawine with his hoot, 
ſtruck a hele in my handherchief. Swift, 
Jo Paw. wv. a, 


1. To ftrike with a drawn ſtroke of the 
fore foot. i 
His hot courſer paw'd th? Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain, 7 ickel, 
2. To handle roughly, 
3. To fawn; to flatter, 
Paw D. adj. [from paw.] 
1, Having paws, 
2. Broad footed. 


PAWN, . [pand, Dut. pan, French.) 
1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity 
for money borrowed or promiſe made, 
Her oath for love, her honour's pawn. Shakſp. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
take pawns without uſe; or they will look for the 
forfeiture. Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive eſteem, that 
abroad his very word will countervail the bond or 
pawn of another, Hawel, 
Here's the very heart, and ſoul, and liſe-blood of 
Gomez; pawns in abundance, till the next bribe 
| helps their huſbands to redeem them, Dryden. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. ' | 
Sweet wife, my honour is at paton, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. SHA. 
Redeem from broking paws the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt, 


Shakſpeare. 


Ainſaworth, 


3. A common man at cheſs, 


Here I a pawn admire, 

That ſtil] advancing high'r, 
At top of all became | 

Another thing and name. Cowley, 
To PawN, wv. . [from the noun. ] To 

pledge; to give in pledge. It is now 

ſeldom uſed but of pledges given for 

money, 

I Hold it cowardice 

To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart 

Hath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of love, Shakſp. 

Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till he 
hath paun'd his horſes, Shakſpeare, 

I dare paton down my life for him, that he hath 
writ this to feel my affection to your honour. Shakſp, 

Will you thus break your faith ?— 

I pawn'd you none: 
I promis'd you redreſs, Shakſpeare. 

I'll paws the little blood which I have left, 

To ſave the innoceat. Shakſpeare, 

If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 

"Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately pawn'd his heart, Maller. 

She who before had mortgag'd het eftate, | 
And paton' d the laſt remaining piece of plate. 

| Dryden, 
One part of the nation is pawred to the other, 
with hardly a poſſibility of being ever redeemed. 
Swift. 
Pa'wNBROKER, 2. /. [pawn and broker. | 
One who lends money upon pledge, 

The uſurers or money-changers were a ſort of a 
ſcandalous employment at Rome ; thoſe money- 
ſcriveners ſeem to have been little better than our 

awnbrokers, Arbuthnot, 
To PAV. v. g. [paier, Fr, apagar, Span, 
pacare, Latin, 0 
1. To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to 
debts of duty, as well as debts of com- 
merce. 


Vou have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint-like ſorrow; and indeed paid donn 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shakſpeare. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. SHalſpeare. 


She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take 
all, pay all, Shakſpeare. 
The king and prince 5 
Then paid their off rings in a ſacred grave 
To Hercules, Dryden. 
An hundred talents of ſilver did the children of 
Ammon pay. 9 Chronicles. 
1 have peace-offerings with me; this day have 1 
Paid my vows. Proverbs, 
2. It is oppoſed to borrow. 1 
The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. 


Pſalms, 


3. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is 


due with his money ; as, be bad paid his 
labourers. . 


4. To atone ; to make amends by ſuffer. 
ing: with for before the cauſe of pay- 


ment, | 
Ii this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shakſpeare, 
Bold eee whole ad deſire pe 
Rival'd the fun with his own heav'nly fire, | 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. 
Men of parts, who were to act according to the 
reſult of their debates, and often pay for their miſ- 
takes with their heads, found thoſe ſeholaſtick forms 
of little uſe to diſcover truth, 
. To beat, 


I follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven 6f 
the eleven I paid. Shakſpeare, 


Forty things more, my friends, which you know - 


true, | 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 
| 42h onſon. 
6. To reward; to recompenſe. — 
She I love, or laughs at all my pain, | 
Or knows her worth too well, aud pays me with 
diſdain, Dryden: Knight's Tile. 
7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. | I 
Riches are got by conſuming leſs of forcign-com- 
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Lecke, 
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modities, than what 
paid ſor. Locke, 
It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheat- 
ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he buys; 
but then every one is aſſured that he does not do fo 
out of any principle of true honeſty. Law. 
Pay. . [from the verb.] Wages; hire ; 
money given in return for ſervice. 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. Shak. 
The ſoldier js willing to be converted, for there 
is neither pay nor plunder to ce got. L'Eftrange. 
Morey, inftead of coming over for the pay of the 


army, has ben tranſmitted thither for on of | | 


thoſe forces called trom thence. Temple. 
Here only merit conſtant pay receives, 


Ts bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope 
PA'YABLE. 94j. | paiable, Fr. from 97 
1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage- money, the princeſs brought, was 
payable ten days after the ſolemnization. Bacon, 
The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of 
money payable ta her majeſty, for the alienation of 
lands, made without or by licence. Bacon. 
2. Such as there i power to pay. 


To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every 
one's power; but thanks are a tribute payable by the 
pooreſt, South. 


Pa'yDaY. 2. /. [pay and day.] Day on | 


which debts are to be diſcharged, or 
wages paid, 

. Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon 

+ truſt till next payday. - | Locke. 

Pay ER. 2. /. | paicur, Fr. from pay.] One 

that pays. 

 Pa'y MASTER. 2. /. [pay and maſter.] One 

who is to pay; one from whom wages 

or reward is received. 

Howſoe ver they may bear ſail for a time, yet are 
they ſo ſure paymaſters in the end, that few have 
held out their lives ſafely. Hayward. 

If we deſire that God ſhould approve us, it is a 
ſign we do his work, and expect him our paymaſier. 


2 | Taylor, 
PAYMENT. . . [from pay.] 
17. The act of paying. 
Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are 
leſs envied, ſor their fortune ſeemeth but due unto 
them; and no man envieth the payment of a debt. 
; | | Bacon. 
2. The thing given in diſcharge of debt or 
promiſe. 
Thy huſband commits his body 
To painful labour both by ſea and land, 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 
Too little payment for fo great a debt. Shakſpeare. 


d 


3. A reward, 
L100 Give her an hundred marks. — 
An hundred marks ! by this light I'll ha? more. 
An ordinaty groom is for ſuch payment. Shakſpeare. 
The wages that fin barzains with the ſinner, are 
life, pleaſure, and profit; but the wages it pays him 
with, are death, torment, and deſtruction: he that 
would underſtand the. falſehood and deceit of fin 
thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its pay- 
.  ments'together. 5 FSoulb. 
9 Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. Ainfav. 
b PAYS B. v. u. ¶ Uſed by Spenſer for poiſe. ] 
To balance. | 
Ne was it iſland then, ne was it pays'd 

Amid the ocean waves, but was all deſolate. Spenſer. | 

Pa'yseR. . . [for poiſer.] One that 

"""Weikns.  .- | 

To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, 
Payxert weigh it, a ſte ward, comptroller and re- 
- celver keep the account. Carew, 
PEA. . /. [ piſum, Lat. pipa, Sax. pon, Fr.] 
A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of 
his empalement riſes the.pointal, which becomes a 
long pod full of roundiſh feeds; the ftalks are fiſtul- 
.. ous and weak, and ſeem to perſorate the leaves by 
- which they are embraced ; the other leaves * 

wit 


4 


— along the midrib, ending in a tendril. 


by commodities or labour is | 


are ſixteen : 1. The greater garden pra, 


| 


N 


- 


PEA 


white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotſpur peg. 3 Dwarf | 


fea. 4. French dwarf pea, 5. Pea with an eſcu- 
lent huſk. 6, Sickle pea. 7. Common — 
8. Green rouncival pea. 9. Grey pra. 10. Maple 
rouncival pea. 11. Roſe pea. 12, Spaniſh moretto 
fea. 13. Marrowfat or Dutch admiral pea. 14. 
Union pea. 15. Seapra. 16. Pig pea, Miller. 


PEACE. x, . [paix, Fr. pax, Latin. ] 


1. Reſpite from war. 
Preſerve us in peace; fo preſerve us in peace, that 
war may be always more odious to us than neceſſity. 
? Holyaay. 
The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huth'd in peace. 
Addiſon. 


2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances, 
The king gave judgment againſt Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
ace, 
3. Reſt from any commotion. 


| 4. Stillneſs from riots or tumults. 


Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes 
again. Shakſpeare. 

All aſſembled here in arms againſt God's peace and 
the king's, we charge you to repair to your dwelling 
places. Shakſpeare. 
Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great fighter, 


though now a man of. peace. Shakſpeare, 
5. Reconciliation of differences, 
Let him make peace with me. Iſaiah. 


6. A ſtate not hoſtile. | 
If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at 
peace with me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul. 
Pſalms, 
There be two falſe peaces or unities: the one 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon. 
7. Reſt ; quiet ; content ; freedom from ter- 


rour; heavenly reſt, - 
Well, — be with him that hath made us 
heavy !— ; . 
— Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier! Shakſpeare. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die, | 
Judges. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans. 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace 
than outward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid ever- 
laſting torment than light afflictions. Tzllogſon. 
8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts, 
| T*will out ;—1 peace! 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shatſpeare, 
In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had much 
power with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the 
words: and amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn 
one of the examinates, who was a freed ſervant of 
Scribonianus; 1 pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done? he anſwered, 
I would have ſtood behind his chair and held my 


peace. Bacon. 
She ſaid, and held her peace : /Eneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden, 


9. [In law.] That general ſecurity and quiet | 
which the king warrants to his ſubjeQs, 
and of which he therefore avenges the 
violation; every forcible injury is a 
breach of the king's peace. | 
PEACE, interjedtion. A word commanding 
ſilence. ? : | 
Peace! fear, thou comeſt too late, when already 
the arm is taken, Sidney. 
0 Hark ! peace ! : 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bellman, 


Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakſpeare, 
Peace, good reader do not weep z 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep. Craſba u. 


But peace, 1 muſt not quarrel with the will 
Of highett diſpenſation. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou — 
Said then ch' omnific word. Milton. 
1 prythee peace 
Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dry. 


Pea'GCs-OFFERING. 2. / | peace and 


£7 
Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift of- 


Davies. 


1 


' PEACH. 2. 


PEA 
ſered to God for atonement and recon. 
ciljation for a crime or offence, 

A ſacrifice of peace-offering offer withy.t bleipjq, 

Lebt. 
PRACPA BLB. adj. from peace. f 
1, Free from war; free from tumult. 

The reformation of England was iatroduceQ in 2 
peaceable manner, by the ſupreme power in pu 
ment. : Cvift, 

2. Quiet; undiſturbed, 

The laws were firſt intended for the re formation 

of abuſes and peaccable continuance of the {ju 
55. r 

Lie, Philo, untouch'd on my peaceable "gh 
Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little I heed thee; 

I've no envy to thee, and ſome love io my/:!*, 
Then why ſhould I anſwer; fince firſt I mutt 4 

thee, Pia, 
3. Not violent; not bloody. 

The Chaldeans flattered both Cæſar and Pompey 
with long lives and a happy and peactable deutu; 
both which fell out extremely contrary. Hale. 

4. Not quarrelſome; not turbulent. 
| The moſt peaceable way for you, if you do take 
a thief, is to let him ſhew himſelf, and ſeal out of 
your company. Shakſpeare, 

Theſe men are peaceable, therefore let them 
dwell in the land and trade. Geneſis, 

PE a/CEABLENESS. 2. J. [from peacea ble. 
Quietneſs; diſpoſition to peace. 

Plant in us all thoſe precious fruits of piety, juſ- 
tice, and charity, and peaceableneſe, and bowels of 
mercy toward all others. Hammond. 

PRATCEABLx. adv. [from peaceable. 


1. Without war; without tumult. 

To his crown ſhe him reſtor'd, 

In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 

And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, 

Who peaceab/y the ſame long time did weld. Spex/. 
2. Without tumults or commotion, 

The balance of power was provided for, elſe Pi- 
fiſtratus could never have governed fo peaceably, 
without changing any of Solon's laws, Swift. 

3. Without diſturbance. 
The pangs of death do make him grin; - 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably, Shakſp, 
PEA'CEFUL, adj, | peace and full, ] 
1. not in war: a poetical word. 
hat rouz'd the Tyrrhene realm with loud 


alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. Dryden, 
2, Pacifick ; mild. 

As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon. Mil. 
The peaceful power that governs love repairs 

To feaſt upon ſoft vows and ſilent pray'rs. Dryden. 
3. Undiſturbed ; ſtill; ſecure, 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peacęſul cottage rife. Tope. 
PeA'CEFULLY, adv, [from peaceful. ] 
1. Without war. 
2. Quietly ; without diſturbance, 
Our lov'd earth; where peacefully we ſlept, 
And far from heav'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. Dryden. 
3. Mildly ; gently. 5 
PEA'CEFULNESS. 2. / [from peaceful. 
Quiet ; freedom from war or diſturbance. 
PEA CEMAKER. 7, J. | peace and maker, | 
One who reconciles differences, 
Peace, good queen; 
And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, 
For bleſſed are the peacemakers. Shakſpeare, 
hink us, b 
Thoſe we profeſs, peacemakers, friends, 


and ſervants. 

| Shakſpeare. 

PEACEPA'RTED. adj, [peace and parted. | 
Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. 
We ſhould prophane the ſervice of the dead, 

To ſing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her 

As to peaceparted ſouls. 7 7 why 


. [peſche, Fr. malum perſicuin, 


Latin.] A tree and fruit. | 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance: 


in his left hand a handful of millet, withal car:y- 


% 


PEA 

Ing a cornucopize of ripe peaches, pears, and pome- 

granates. Peacham. 
7 The ſunny wall 

Preſents the downy peach. Thomſon, 

To PEACH. v. 2. | corrupted from impeach. | 


Jo accuſe of ſome crime. 
It you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt, and fee 


- whoſe oath will be believed; I'll trounce you. Dryd. | 
Pg acH-COLOURED. adj. [ peach and colour.) | 


Of a colour like a peach. 


One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the ſuit of Mr, 


Threepile the mercer, for ſome four ſuits of peach- 
colour'd ſattin, which now peaches him a beggar, 
3-259. 54 Shakſpeare, 
Pra/cHiCk, 2. /. [pea and chick. | The 
chick of a peacock, 

Does the ſniveling peachick think to make a 
cuckold of me? Southern, 
Pra'cuck. 2. J. [ papa, Sax. pavo, Latin. 

Of this word the etymology is not known: 

perhaps it is peak cock, from the tuft of 

feathers on its head; the peak of women 
being an ancient ornament ; if it be not 
rather a corruption of beaucog, Fr, from 
the more ſtriking luſtre of its ſpangled 
train.] A fowl eminent for the beauty 
of his feathers, and particularly of his 
tail. PT 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; - 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail. Shakſp. 
The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the 
tame birds; as cock, turky-cock and 1 
N cacham. 

The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train; nor oftrich her rare plumes. 

Sandys. 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 

Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. Cay. 


Pr A' HEN. 2. /. [pea and ben; pava. Lat.] 


I be female of the peacock, 

PR Ak. 2. ſ. [peac, Sax. pigue ; pic, Fr.] 
1. The top of a hill or eminence. 

Thy ſiſter ſeek, 
Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peak. 

2. Any thing acuminated. 
3. The rifing forepart of a headdreſs. 
| To PRARk. v. n, [pegueno, Spaniſh, little, 
perhaps /ar : but I believe this word has 

ſome other derivation : we ſay a withered 


Prior, 


man has a ſharp face; Falſtaff dying, 


is faid to have a xe as ſharp as a pen. 
from this obſervation, a ſickly man 1s ſaid 
to peak or PRE acuminated, from pique. ] 
1. To look ſick ly. 
Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak, 
I, adull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like John a dreams, unpregaant of my cauſe, 
. | Shakſ/peare. 
The peaxing cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a 
continual larum of jealouſy, comes me in the inſtant 
of ourtncounter. 
PeaL. . J. perhaps from pelle, pellere 
tympanas | ; ped 
1. A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds : as of bells, 


thunder, cannon, loud inſtruments, 


They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair pea/ | 


of artiltery from the tower, Hayward. 
The breach of faith cannot be ſo highly expreſſed, 
as in that it ſhall be the laſt pea/ to call the judg- 
ments of God upon mea. Bacon. 
Woods of Oranges will ſmell into the ſea n 
twenty miles; but what is that, ſince a pea! of ord- 
Nance will do as much, which moveth in a ſmall 
compaſs ? Bacon, 
A peal ſhall rouſ: their ſleep ; 
Then all thy ſaints aflembied, thou ſhalt judge 
Bad men and angels. | Milton. 
... Imyſel, 
Vanquiſh'd with a pea/ of words, O veakn:(s ! 
Gave up my fort of fileace to a woman. Milton. 


Vo L, II, 


Shakſpeare.. 


* 


„ 
From the Moors camp the noife grows louder 


ſtill; 
Peals of ſhouts that rend the heav'as. Dryden. 
Oh! for a peal of thunder that would make 


Earth, fea, and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ! 


Addiſon. 


2. It is once uſed by Shak/peare for a low 
dull noiſe, but improperly, 
Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums, 


Hath rung night's yawaing pea!, there thall be done 
A deed of dreadful note, Macbeth, 
To PEAL, v. 7, {from the noun, ] To play 
ſolemnly and loud. 
Let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 
In ſervice high and anthems clear, 
As may, with ſweetneſs through mine car, 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, ID” 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes, Milton, 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir z 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt couvey'd. 
; Tickel. 
To PEAL. v. a. 


1. To aſſail with noiſe. 


Nor was his ear leſs pea!'d 
With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona 
ſtorms, 
With all her batt'ring engines, bent to raſe 

Some capital city. Milton. 
2. To ſtir with ſome agitation: as, to pea/ 
the pot, is when it boils to ſtir the liquor 
therein with a ladle. Ainſworth, 
PEAR. #, J. ¶ poire, Fr. pyrum, Latin.] A 
fruit more produced toward the footitalk 
than the apple, but is hollow like a navel 

at the extreme. part, 5 
The ſpecies are eighty-four: 1. Little muſk pear, 
commonly called the ſupreme. 2. The Chio pear, 
commonly called the little baſtard muſk pear. 3. 
Thetaſting pear, commonly called the green chiſlel, 
4. The red muſcadelle; it is alſo called the fairett. 
5. The little muſcat. 6. The jargonelle. 7. The 
Windſor pear, 8. The orange muſk, 9. Great 
blanket. 10, The little blanket pear, 11. Long 
ſtalked blanket pear. 12. The ſkinleſs pear. 13. 
The muſk robin pear. 14. The muſk drone pear, 
*15-. The green orange ffrar. 16. Caſſolette. 17. 
The Magdalene pear, 18. The great onion pear, 
19. The Auguſt muſcat. 20. The'roſe pear. 21. 
The perfumed pear. 22. The ſummer bon chre- 
tien, or geod chriſtian, 23. Salviati. 24. Roſe 
water pear. 25. The choaky pear. 26. The 
ruſſelet pear. 27. The prince's pear. 28. The 
great mouth water peer. 29. Summer burgamot. 
30. The autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs bur- 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33. Thedean's 
pear. 34. The long green pear; it is called the 
autumn month water pear, 
grey monſieur John, 36. The flowered muſcat, 
37. The vine pear, 38. Rovfleline pear. 39, 
The knave's pear. 40, The green ſugar pear, 41. 
The marquis's pear. 42. The burut cat; it is 
alſo called the vio of Xantonee, 43. Le Beſi- 
dery; it is ſo called from Heri, which is a foreſt in 
Bertagne between. Bennes and Nantz, where this 
pear was found. 44. The craſane, or burgamot 
craſane; it is alſo calied the flat butter pear . 45, 
The lanſac, or dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 
47. The villain of Aryjo1; it is alſo called the tulip 
pear and the great oravye. 48. The large ſtalked 
fear, 49. The Amadot pear. 50. Little lard 
pear. 51. The good Lewis pear. 52. The Col- 
mar pear; it is alſo called the manna pear and the 
late burgamot, - 53, The winter long green pear, or 
the landry wiiding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgo» 
leuſe. 55. Poire d'Ambrette ; this is fo called 
ſrom its muiky flavour, which reſembles the ſmell 
of the ſweet ſultan flower, which is called Ambretie 
in France, 56. The winter thorn pear, 57. The 
St. Germain prar, or the unknown of la Fare; it 
being firſt diſcovered upon the banks ofa rivercalled 
by that name in the pariſh of St. Germain. 58. 
The St. Avguſtine. 59. The Spaniſh bon chre- 
tien. 60. The pound pear. - 61. The wilding of 
Caſſoy, a foreſt in Brittany, where it was diſcovered, 
62, The lord Martin pcar. 63. The winter citron 
pear ; it is allo called ihe mulk orange p-ar in ſome 


35. The white and 
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places. 64. The winter roſſelet. 65, The gate 
pear « this was diſcovered in the province of Poictou, 
where it was much eſteemed. 66. Bergamotte 
Bugi : it is alſo called the Eaſter Burgamot. 67. 
The winter bon chretien pear, 68. Catillac ot 
cadillac, 69. La paſtourelle, 570. The double 
flowering prar. 71. St. Martial; it is alſo called 
the angehc prar, 72. The wilding of Chaumon- 
telle. 73. Carmelite. 74. The union pear. 75. 
The aurate. 76. The fine preſent; it is alſo called 
St. Sampſon. 77. Le rouſſelet de Reims. 78. 
The ſummer thorn peer, 79. The egg pear; ſo 
called from the figure of its fruit, which 1s ſhaped 
like an egg. $0. The orange tulip pear. 81. 
La mantuette. 82. The German muſcat, 83. 
The Holland burgamot. 84. The pear of Naples, 
| Miller, 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till I 
were as crelt fallen as a dried pear. Shakſpeare, 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man, of a 
cholerick aſpect, upon his arm a baſket of pears, 
plums, and apples. Peacham. 
The juicy pear | 
Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter'd round, Themſon. 
PEARCH, 2. /. | pertica, Lat, | See PERCHe 
1. Along pole tor various uſes, 
2. A kind of fiſh, 
PEARCH-STONE, 2. . from pearch and 
ſtone. | A ſort of ſtone, | 
PEARL, *. J. [ perle, Fr. perla, Spaniſh 5 
ſuppoſed by Salmaſſus to come from 
Sſpherula, Lat.] 
1. Pearls, though eſteemed of the number 
of gems by our Jewellers, are but a di- 
temper in the creature that produces 
them: the fiſh in which pearls are moſt 
frequently found is the Eaſt Indian berbes 
or pearl oyſter ; others are found to pro- 
duce 3 as the common oyſter, the 
muſcle, and various other kinds; but 
the Indian pearl are ſuperior to all: 
ſome pearls have been known of the ſize 
of a pigeon's egg; as they increaſe in 
ſize, they are leſs frequent and more 
valued: the true ſhape of the pearl is a 
perfect round; but ſome of a conſider. 
able ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, and 
ſerve for ear-rings. Hill. 
A pearl julep was made of a diſtilled milk. 
Wiſeman. 
Flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 5 
Buckled below tair knighihood's bending knee. 
Shakſpeare, 


CataraQs pearl. coloured, ard thoſe of the colour 
of burniſhed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure. the 


needle, Sharp. 
2, | Poetically.] Any thing round and clear, 
as a drop. 


Dropping liquid pearl, 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girl 
Upon their tender knees begg'd mercy. . Drayton. 


PEARL, . / [albngo, Lat.] A white ſpeck 


or film growing on the eye. Aiuſav. 
Pea'kLED, adi. * pearl,] Adorned or 
ſet with pearls. „ en 
The water nymphs 5 
Held up their pearled wriſts, and took her in, 


Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nereus' hall. Mil{tor. 


PEA'RLEYED. adj. [pearl and qye.] Having 

a ſpeck in the eye, 8 
PeaA'RLGRASS. 
PEA'RLPLANT. 
Pea'RLWORT. 


PEA'RLY, adi. | from hearl,] 


1. Abounding with pearls; containing 


arls. 
Some in their pearly ſhells at eaſe, attend _ 
Moiſt autriment. q Milton, 


2, Reſembling 2 
Which when ſhe hears 1 Peariy floods 
2 M r 
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KS: 
T in her eyes might view. Drayton. 
Tis ſweet the bluſhing morn to view, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. Dryden. 
For what the day de vours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 
Another was inveſted with a pearly ſhell, having 
the ſutures finely diſplayed upon its ſurface. 


PranrM . 1. J An apple. 


Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. 


5 Mortimer, 
Pera'nTREB. 2. ſ. [pear and free.) The 
tree that bears pears. | 88 
The peartree criticks wilt have to borrow his 
name of vu, fire. | ; 
PEA'SANT. 2. ſ. [paiſant, Fr.] A hind; 
one whoſe buſineſs is rural labour. 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to 


work, which, he ſaith, is the life of a peaſan or | 


churl. Spenſer. 
I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
| Shakſpeare. 
The poor peaſants in the Alpine countries, diver- 
tiſed themſelves in the fields, and after their labour, 
would be lively and briſk. | ' Brown, 


'Tis difficult for us, who are bred up with the | 


ſame infirmities about us with which we were born, 
to raiſe our thoughts and imaginations to thoſe intel- 
lectual perfections that attended our nature in the 
time of innocence, as it is for a peaſant bred up in 
the obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the 
unſeen ſplendours of a court, South, 
The citizens bring two thouſand men, with which 
they could make head againſt twelve thouſand pea- 


ſants.' Addiſon. 
Px a'sANTRY, #. /. Peaſants; ruſticks ; 


country people. 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How much low peaſantry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff?  Shakſpeare. 

The peaſantry in France, under a much heavier 
preſſure of want and poverty than the day-labourers 
of England of the reformed religion, underſtood it 

much better than thoſe of a higher condition among, 
us. | \ | Locke. 
Pea'scoD.. } tt. / [pea, cod and ell. 
PzA's4ELL. { The huſk that contains peas, 
Thou art a ſheal'd peaſcad. Shakſpeare. 

1 ſaw a green caterpillar as big as a ſmall peaſcod. 

As peaſcods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to ſee 
One that was cloſely fill'd with three times three, 

I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid.  Goy. 
Peas. 2. J. [ Pea, when it is mentioned as 
a ſingle body, makes peas; but when 
ſpoken of collectively, as food or a ſpe. 
cies, it is called pea/e, anciently peaſor ; 
ira, Sax. 1 r. piſo, Italian; piſum, 

t.] Food of peas. 

Sowe peaſom and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſoweth too ſoone. 
e | Tuffer. 

Peaſe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild 
and demulcent; but, being full of aerial particles, 
are flatulent. | Arbuthnot. 

Pear. 2. / A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. 
Turf and pear, and cowſheards are cheap fuels aud 
laſt long. | Bacon. 

Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts 
found in peat- earch two miles eaſt of St. Michael's 
mount. | Woodward. 

Pear. #. / [from petit, French. ] A little 
fondling ; a darling; a dear play thing. 
It is now commonly called per, 
A pretty peat/ it is bett put finger in the eye, 
An ſhe knew why. | Shakſpeare, 
2 A citizen and his wife | 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
© Jovertook ; the wench a pretty pear. Donne, 


PE/BBLE. . 1. J. [pæbolyrana, 
PE BBLE STONE. F Saxon. A ſtone 


diſtinct from flints, being not in 
layers, but in one homogeneous maſs, | 


ud? 


SS 


— 


Woodward. | 


Bacon. | 


Walton. * 


7 R | 
though ſometimes of many colours, Po- 


pularly a ſmall ſtone, 
Though the midſt of it ran a ſweet brook, which 
did both hold the eye open with her azure ſtreams, 


\ 


| and yet ſeek to cloſe the eye with the purling noiſe - 


it made upon the pebble-fones it ran over. Sidney, 
The biſhop and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 

Have fill'd their pockets full of pebblgffones. Shai. 
Suddenly a file of boys delivered ſuch a ſhower of 

petbles looſe ſhot, that I was faip to draw mine ho- 

nour in. Shakſpeare. 
You may ſee pet bles gathered together, and a cruſt 

of cement between them, as hard as the pebbles, 


Bacon. 
„ Collecting toys, 
As children gath'ring peb4/es on the ſhore, Milton. 
Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long 
delay; 


And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your ſtay. 
Dr 


Another body, that hath only the a of 
an ordinary pebble, ſhall yield a metallic and valua- 
ble matter, 

PE'BBLE-CRYSTAL. 2. / 

The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in 
the earthy ſtrata left in a train by the water depart- 
ing at the concluſion of the deluge : this fort, called 
by the lapidaries pe&5/e-cry/al, is in ſhape irregular. 

Woodward. 
Pe'BBLED, adj, [from pebble.) Sprinkled 
- or abounding with pebbles. 
This bank fair ſpreading in a pebb/ed ſhore. 
| f Themſon. 
Pe/BBLY, adj, [from pebble,] Full of peb- 
bles. 
1 Strow'd bibulous above I ſee the ſands, 
The pebbly gravel next. 
PeECCABLILITY, 2. / 
of being ſubject to ſin. 


Thomſor., 


urged to induce commiſeration towards the offenders; 
if this be of force in fin, where the concurrence of- 
the will renders the perſan more inexcuſable, it will 


involuntary, Decay of Piety. 


Liable to fin. 
Peccap1'LLo, 2. /. [Spaniſh ; peccadille, 
Fr.] A petty fault; a flight crime; a 
venial offence. -—- 
He means thoſe little vices, which we call follies 


and the defects of the human underſtanding, or at 
moſt the peccadi/los of life, rather than the tragical 


— 


*. 


ſions. ry 


dillos as theſe are put in to ſwell the charge, Atterb. 


quality, 
Apply re 
tion, becauſe the diſeaſe took its original merely from 
the diſaffection of the 
of the humours, ifeman. 


PE'CCANT. adj, [peccant, Fr. peccant, 
Lat.] . 
1. Guilty; criminal. 
rom them Iwill not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind [ proceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw, Milton. 
That ſuch a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove 
and repent of every violation of the rules of juſt 
and honeſt, this right reaſon could not but infer. 
South. 
2, IIl diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; offenſive 
to the body; injurious to health. It is 


chiefly uſed in medical writers. 
With laxatives preſerve your body found, 

And purge the peccant humours that abound. Dryd. 
Bauch as have the bile peccant or deficient are re- 

lieved by bitters, which are a ſort of ſubſidiary gall. 
| Arbuthnot. 
3. Wrong; bad; deficient; unformal, 
Nor is the party eited bound to appear, if the cita- 


— 


tion be peccant in form or matter. 


Noodward. | 


[from peccable.] State 


Where the common peccability of mankind is 


ſurely hold much more in bare error which is purely | 


PE/CCABLE. adj. [from pecco, Latin. ] 4 


PR ' CAN CY. 2. . {from peccant.] Bad 


frigerants without any preceding evacua- 


' 


vices to which men are hurried by their unruly paſ- | 


"Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch pecca- | 


part, and not from the 8222 1 


—_ 


P. E C. 


Pecx. . /. [from pocca, or perhaps from 
Far, a veſſel. Skinner, ] 
1. The fourth part of a buſhel, 
Burn our veſſels, like a new | 
Seal'd peck or buſhel, for being true. Hyg; 
To every hill of aſhes, ſome put a peck of ert 
lime, which they cover with the aſhes till rain lacks 
the lime, and then they ſpread them. Mortimer 
He drove about his turnips in a cart; y 
And from the ſame machine fold pects of peaſe, 
; King, 
2. Proverbially. ] pn 
great deal, 
Her finger was fo ſmall, the ring 
Would not ſtay on which they did bring; 
It was too wide a peck ; 
It look'd like the great collar juſt 
About our young colt's neck. Sucking. 


To PECK. v. a. ¶ becguer, French; picker, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 


2. To pick up food with the beak. 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his ſide, 
Dryden, 
Can any thing be more ſurpriſing, than to conſider 
Cicero obſerving, with a religious attention, after 
| what manner the chickens pected the grains of corn 
thrown them? Addiſon. 
3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument, 
With a pick-ax of iron about ſixteen inches long, 
ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at 
the other to drive little iron wedges to cleave rocks, 
2 5 Carew, 


In low language, 


6 = i 
4. To ſtrike; to make blows, 
Two contrary factions, both iaveterate enemies of 
our church, which they are perpetually pecking and 
ſtriking at with the ſame malice. South. 
They will make head againſt a common enemy, 
whereas maukind lie pecking at one another, till 
they are tora to pieces, L' Eftrange. 
5. 1 he following paſſage is perhaps more 
properly written to pick, to throw., 
| Get up o' th' rail, I'll peck you o'er the pales 
elſe, Sha &ſpeare, 
Pe'cxER. 2. /. [from peck.) 
1. One that peeks, 
2. A kind of bird: as, the wood pecter, 
The titmouſe and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. 
| Dryden. 
PE'CKLED, adj. { corrupted from ſheclled. 
Spotted; varied with ſpots, L 
Some are peci/ed, ſome greznith. Malton. 
/. [from pecten, Latin; a 


2 


PECTINAL, #. 
comb.] 

There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the hea- 
vens, as plain and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pecrinale, 
or ſuch as have their bones made laterally like a 
comb. | Brown, 
 PgE'CTINATED. adj. [from pecten.] Stand- 

ing from each other like the teeth of a 

comb. | 

| To fit croſs-legg*d-or with our fingers peQinated, 

is accounted bad. Brewn, 

PeCTINA'TiION. 2. /. The ſtate of being 
inated. 

The complication or pectinatios of the fingers was 

an hieroglyphic of impediment, - Brown. 


ö 


8 


| Pe'cTORAL, 4dj. | from pectoralis, Latin. |. 


Belonging to the breaſt. 

| Being troubled with a cough, pe&orals were pre- 
ſcribed, and he was thereby relieved. Wiſeman. 

Pz'CTORAL. 2. J. | pectorale, Lat. peftoral, 
Fr.] A breaſtplate. 


Pe/cuLATE. 1. . | peculatus, Latin; 
PECULA'TION, F pecular, Fr.] Robbery 
of the 


publick ; theft of publick money. 


PECULA'TOR. 2. /. | peculator, Lat.] Rob- 


ber of the publick. 
PECU'LIAR. 27. | 


peculiaris, from pecu- 
1. 


 Ayliffe. 


| lium, Lat, pecute, 


1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with | 
excluſion of others. 55 

I agree with fir William Temple, that the word 

humour is peculiar to our Engliſh tongue; but not 


that the thing itſelf is peculiar to the Engliſh, be- 
cauſe the contrary May be found in many Spaniſh, 


Italian, and French productions. St. 
2. Not common to other things. 

The only ſacred hymns they are that chriſtianity 
hath peculiar unto itlelf, the other being ſongs too 
of praiſe and of thankſgiving, but ſongs wherewith 
as we ſerve God, ſo the Jews likewiſe, Hooker, 
„Particular; ſingle. To join n with 
peculiar, though found in Dryden, is im- 

raper. | 

Pole peculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Milton. 

Space and duration being ideas that have ſome- 
thing very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the 
comparing them one with another may be of uſe for 
their illuſtration. Locke, 

1 neither fear, nor will provoke the wary 
My fate is Juno's moſt peculiar care. 

PECU'LIAR. 7. / | 
1. The property; the excluſive property. 

By tincture or reflection, they augment 
Their ſmall peculiar. Milton. 

Revenge is ſo abſolutely the peculiar of heaven, 
that no conſideration whatever can impower even 
the beſt men to aſſume the execution of it. South, 

2. Something abſcinded from the ordinary 
juriſdiction. 

Certain peculiars there are, ſome appertaining to 
the dignities of the cathedral church at Exon, 

| Carew. 
Some peculiars exempt from the juriſdiction of 
the biſhops. | Leſley. 
PecultaſrITY. 2. /. from peculiar. | 
Particularity ; ſomething found only in 
One. p 
If an author poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſhing marks of 
ſtyle or peculiarity of thinking, there would remain 
in his leaſt ſucceſsful writings fome few tokens 
whereby to diſcover him. Soft. 
Pecv'LIARLY. adv. | from peculiar.] 
1. Particularly ; fingly, | 
That is peculiarly the effect of the ſun's variation. 
7 Mood ward. 
2. In a manner not common to others. 
Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peex/iarly her own. 
Drayton, 

When his danger encreaſed, he then thought fit 

to pray peculiarly for him. Fell. 


Pzcu'niaky. adj. [ pecuniarius, from pecu- 
nia, Latin; pecuniaire, French. ] | 
1. Relating to money. 4 
Their impoſtures delude not only unto pecuniary | 


defraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 
Brown. 


Dryden. 


2, Conſiſting of money. 
Pain of infamy is a ſeverer puniſhment upon in- 
genuous natures than a pecuniary mult, Bacon. 
The injured perſon might take a pecuniary mulct 
by way of atonement. Broome, 


PeD, x. . [commonly pronounced pad. 
1. A ſmall packſaddle, A ped is much 
ſhorter than a pannel, and is raifed be- 
fore and behind, and ſerves for ſmall 
burdens. 
A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and ped. Tuſſer. 
2, A baſket; a hamper. 
A haſk js a wicker ped, wherein they uſe to 
carry fiſh. ; Spenſer. 
Pepaco'cical. adj, [from pedagague.] 
Suiting or belonging to 2 ſchoolmaſter. 
PE DAGOGUE. », / [ pedagogus, Latin; 
'  weudxywyo, Fes and %.] One who 
teaches boys; a ſchoolmaſter ; a pedant. 
Few pedagogues but curſe the barren chair, 


Like him who hang'd himſelf for mere deſpair 
Aad poverty, | Dryden. 


| 


*** 


PED ͤ 


neſs. 
This may confine their younger ſtiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's : 
But never cou'd be meant to tie 
Authentick wits, like you and I, i Prior. 
Pe/DAGoGY. 2. /. [Tx9zyayin.] Prepara- 
tory diſcipline. 

The old ſabbath appertained to the pedagog y and 
rudiments of the law ; and therefore when the great 
matter came and fultilled all that was prefigured by 
it, it then ceaſed, ite. 

In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a 
pitch, as to be above the pedagog y of Moſes's rod 
and the diſcipline of types, Cod thought fit to diſ- 
play the ſubſtance without tl:e ſhadow. S.. 

Pe'DAL, adj, | pedalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a foot. | Dig. 
Pe/DALS. #. /. ¶ pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr. | 
The large pipes of an organ: ſo called 
becauſe played upon and ſtopt with the 
foot. Dit. 
Pepa'NEovus. adj. [ pedanens, Lat.] Going 
PE'DANT. 2. /. pedant, French. ] 


1. A ſchoolmaſter, 
A pedant that keeps a ſchool i“ th* church, 
Shakſpeare. 
The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin'd a noun. Dryden. 
2. A man vain of low knowledge ; a man 


awkwardly oſtentatious of his literature. 
The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the 
conceits he is amorous of. | Glanville. 
The preface has ſo much of the pedant, and ſo 
little of the converſation of men in it, that I ſhall 


paſs it over. Addiſon. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a miſtreſs by't. Swift, 


Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſchools, 
And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools. Young, 
Pepa'NT1CAL, } adj.[ pedante/que, Fr. from 
PeDA'NTICK. pedant.! Awkwardly 

oſtentatious of learning. a 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and 
Greek tongues; but for other ſufficiences pedantick 
enough. | ayward. 
When we ſee any thing in an old ſatyriſt that 
looks forced and prdartick, we ought to conſider 
how it appeared in the time the poet writ. Aid iſon. 
The obſcurity is brought over them by ignorance 
and age, made yet more obſcure by their pedantica? 
elucidators. Felton. 
A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantick and hate- 
ful, that a man ſhould watch againſt every inſtance 
of it. Watts. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet we 
ſhall ſtill uſe the popular terms of ſun-riſe and ſun- 
; ſet, and not introduce a new pedantick deſcription of 
them trom the motion of the earth, Bentley. 


Pepa'NTICALLY, adv. [from pedantical.] 


Wich awkward oſtentation of literature. 
The earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered 
it; too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically; tis a 
faith like that which proceeds from ſuperſtition. 
Dryden, 
Pe'DanTRY, . . ¶ pedanterie, Fr.] Awk- 
ward oſtentation of needleſs learning. 
Tis a practice that ſavours much of pedantry, a 
reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from 
ſchool. Brown, 
| Horace has enticed me into this prdantty of quo- 
tation. a . Cowle 
Make vs believe it, if 
I may be allowed the peda 
perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris. Addiſon. 
- From the univerſities the young nobility are ſent 
for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry by a 
college education. Swift, | 
To Pe'DpDLE. v. 2. To be buſy about 
trifles. Ainſw. It is commonly written 
fiddle : as, what piddling work is here. 


Pz'ppLING. adj, Petty-dealing ; trifling; 


* 


ö 


To Px'Dacug UB, Vs, As Craiduxo lo, from | 


| - unimportant. | 


* 


the noun.] To teach with ſuperciliouſ- 


8 it is in Latin, if 
edqxffy of a quotation, non 


| 


| 


| 


\ 
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So light a pleaſure I may part with, and find no 
miſs; this peddling protit I may reſign, and 'twill 
be no Heach in my eſtate, Decay of Piety, 

PEDERE'Ro, ». / | pedrero, Spaniſh, from 
iedra, a ſtone with which they charged 
it.] A ſmall cannon managed by a ſwivel. 

It is frequently written paterero. 
PE'DESTAL. 1. J. ¶ piedeſtal, Fr.] The lower 


member of a pillar ; the baſis of a ſtatue. 
The poet bawls, 

And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeflals, Dryden. 
In the centre of. it was a grim idol; the forepart 
of the pedeſtal was curiouſly embolled with a 
triumph. Addiſen, 
So (tiff, fo mute! ſome ſtatue would you ſwear 
Stept from its pede/ta/ to take the air. Pope. 


Pro's TRIO us. adj. ¶ pedęſtris, Lat.] Not 
winged; going on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not 

the polition of reſt, ordained unto all pedefrions 

animals. Brown, 


Pe/DICLE. z. J. [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, 
Fr.] The footitalk ; that by which a leaf 
or fruit 1s fixed to the tree, 

The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 
compact ſubſtance of their leaves aud pedicles, 

Bacon. 

Pebr'CULAR. adj, \ pedicularis, Lat. pedicu- 

 taire, Fr.] Having the phthiriaſis or louſy 

diſtemper. | Ainſworth, 

Pe'DiGREE. 2. / [per and degrẽ, Skinter.] 
Genealogy ; lineage; account of deſcent. 

I am no herald to enquire of men's pedigrees, it 

ſufficeth me if I know their virtues. Sidney, 
You tell a pedigree 

Of threeſcore and two years, a ſilly time. Shakſp. 

Alterations of firnames, which in former ages 

have been very common, have obſcured the truth of 

our pedigrees, that it will be no little labour to deduce 


many of them. Camden, 
To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A pedigree which reach'd to heav'n. Walter. 


he jews preſerved the pedigrees of their ſeveral 
tribes, with a more ſcrupulous exactneſs than any 
other nation, Atterbury. 


Pe'DIMENT, z. . f pedis, Lat.] In archi- 
tecture, an ornament that crowns the 
ordonances, finiſhes the fronts of build. 
ings, ard ſerves as a decoration over 
gates, windows, and niches ; it is ordi- 
narily of a triangular form, but ſome. 
times makes the arch of a circle, Dig, 

PE'DLER. 2. /. [a petty dealer; a contrac. 
tion produced by frequent uſe.] One who 
travels the country with ſmall commo- 
dities. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a truſſe of trifſes at his backe 
As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſer, 
If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe. 


3 Shakſpeare, 
He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and waſſals, meetings, markets, fairs. 


| Shakſpeare, 
Had fly Ulyſſes at the ſack | | 
Of Troy brought thee his pedler's pack. Cleaveland. 
A narrow education may beget among ſome of 
the clergy in poſſeſſion fuch contempt for all innova- 
tors, as merchants have for pedlers, Swwife, 
Atlas was ſo exceeding ſtrong, 
He bore the ſkies upon his back, 

Juſt as a pedler does his pack, Swift, 
PE DLERY. adj. | from pedler.] Wares ſold 
by pedlers. | | 

The ſufferings of thoſe of my rank are trifles in 
compariſon of what all thoſe are who travel with 
fiſh, poultry, pedlery ware to ſell. Swift, 

PEDOBA'PTISM. 2. . cd and g . 
Infant baptiſm. Did. 
PrDOBATTISTr. 2. /. rid. and gam ricus. 
2 M 2 | 


» 


One that holds or practiſes infant 
baptiſm | 
To PERL. . 4. peler, Fr. from pellis, Lat.] 
1. To decorticate; to flay. 
e 


The ſkilful ſhepherd prel'd me certain wands, 
And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shakſ. 


2. [from piller, Fr. to rob.] To plunder. | 


| 


— 


According to analogy this ſhould be 


written 1/1, 

Who once juſt and temp'rate conquer'd well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces, exhauſted all 
But luſt and rapine. 

Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To pee/ the chiefs, the people to devour ; 
"Theſe, traitor, are thy talents, Dryden. 


PEEL. . J. [pellis, Lat. pelure, Fr.] The 
ſkin or thin rind of any thing. 

PzeL. 2. . [paclle, Fr.] A broad thin 
board with a long handle, uſed by bakers 
to put their bread in and out of the 
oven, 

PEL ER. 1. J. [from peel. ] 

1. One who ſtrips or flays. 

2. A robber; a plunderer. 


Vet otes with her ſucking a peeler is found, 
Both ill to the maiſter and worſe to ſome ground. 


Milton. 


— Tuſſer. 
As *tis a peeler of land, ſow it upon lands that 
are rank. Mortimer. 


To PEEP. v. 1. [This word has no ety- 
mology, except that of Stizzer, who de- 
rives it from opheſſen, Dutch, 7s lift up ; 
and of Caſaubon, who derives 1t from 
enix, a ſpy; perhaps it may come 
from pip, pipio, 
Birds: when the chickens firſt broke the 
ſhell and cried, they were ſaid to begin 
to pip or peep; and the word that ex- 
preſſed the act of crying, was by miſtake 

applied to the act of appearing that was 
at the ſame time: this is offered till 
ſomething better may be found. ] 

1. To make the firſt appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes diſordered, 
Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, 
Peeps forth and ſoon renews her native pride. Sper/. 
Your youth . 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly 
through it, ; 
Do plaioly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd. Shak/, 
n and France might through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this league, 


Peep'd harms that menac'd him, Shakſpeare, 
I can ſee his pride F | 
Peep through each part of him. Shakſpeare, 


The tim'rous maiden-bloſſoms on each bough 
Peep: forth from their firſt blufhes ; ſo that now 
A thouſand ruddy hopes ſmil'd in each bud, 
And flatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. Cra ſba to. 


atin, 1 cry as young | 


With words not hers, and more than human 


found, 


She makes th' obedientghoſts peep trembling through 


the ground. Roſcommon. 
Earth, but not at once, her viſage rears, 
And peeps upon the ſeas from upper grounds. Dryd. 
Fair as the face of nature did appear, | 
When flowers firſt pee d, and trees did bloſſoms 


bear, ; | . 
And winter had not yet deform'd th'inverted year. 
Dryden. 
Printing and letters had juſt peeped abroad in the 
world; and the reſtorers of Jearning wrote very 
_ eagerly againſt one another. Alterbury. 
| ough but the very white end of the ſprout peep 
out in the outward part of the couch, break it open, 
you will find the ſprout of a greater largeneſs. 
. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
So pleas'd at firft the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
But thoſe attain'd, we tre table to ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
_ Th" increaſing 8 tires our wand ring eyes, 
Hills prep oer hills, and Alps on Alps Qi, Pope 


F: 
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PerſpincnoLeE, 


Fr P'E E 
Moſt ſouls but peep out once an ages 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage. Pope. 


2. To look lily, cloſely, or curiouſly ; to 
look through any crevice. 
Who is the ſame, which at my window peeps. 


Spenſer. 
Come thick night! a 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heay'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, Shakfpeare, 
A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclejiafticus. 
The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like lattice-windows give the ſpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleuveland. 
All doors are ſhut, no ſervant peeps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick diſpatch. Dryd. 
The daring flames prept in, and ſaw from far 
The awful beauties of the ſacred quire ; 
But ſince it was prophan'd by civil war, 
Heav'n thought it tit to have it purg'd by fire, 


0 Dry den. 
From each tree | 
The feather'd people look down to pe-p on me. 
Dryden. 


Thoſe remote and vaſt bodies were formed not 
merely to be peep: at through an optick glaſs, 
? Bentley's Sermons. 
O my muſe, juſt diſtance keep; 
Thou art a maid, and mutt not peep. 
In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire. T.; 


PEP. 2. /. 

1. Firſt appearance: as, at the p-eþ and 
firſt break of day. 

2. A ly look. 


Would not one think, the almanackmaker was 
crept out of his grave to take t' other peep at the 


Prior. 


ſtars ? f ? Sevift. 
PRE“ PER. 2. /. A young chicken juſt break- 
ing the ſhell, 


Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet gentee! ; 
Snails the firſt courſe, and peepers crown the meal 


Bramft. 
j 


1. . | peep and Hole. 

Hole through which 

one may look without being diſcovered. 
The fox ſpied him through a peepingho/e he had 


Per/PHOLE. 


found out to ſee what news. L' Eftrange. 
By the peepholes in his creſt, | 

Is it not virtually-confeſt, 

That there his eyes took diſtant aim ? Prior. 


PEER. u. /. [ pair, French. 
1. Equal; one of the ſame rank. 
His peers upon this evidence | 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon, Shalfpeare. 
Amongſt a man's prers, a man ſhall be {ure of 
familiarity : and therefore it is good a little to keep 
ſtate. | Bacon. 
Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 
That thou to him ſo great reſpect do'ſt bear! 
That thou adorn'ſt him with ſo bright a mind, 
Mak'ſt him a king, and ev'n an angel's peer. 
; Davies. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments, 
All theſe did wiſe Ulyſſes lead, in counſeil peer to 
Jove. 5 Chapman, 
In ſong he never had his peer, 
From ſweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 
3. Companion; fellow, 


He all his peers in beauty did ſurpals. Spenſer, 
If you os wake 38 * 

In the dances, with what ſpight 

Of your peers you were beheld, 

That at every motion ſwell'd, Ben Jonſon. 


Who bear the buws were knights in Arthur's 
reig 5 

Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. 

| 25 Dryden. 

4. A nobleman as diſtin from a- commo- 

ner: of nobility we have five degrees, 

who are all nevertheleſs called peers, be- 

. cauſe their eſſential privileges are the 
ſams, . 


1 


— 


FEE 

I ſee thee compaſt with thy kingdom's pere, 

That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds: 

Hail king of Scotland! Shakſpeare, 

' King Henry's peers and chief nobility 

Deſtroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France, 

IBS. Shakſpeare, 

Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; | 
Whatever be your birth, you're {ure to be 

A peer of the firit magnitude to me, Dryden, 

To PEER. v. 2. [by contraction from 5. 


pear. | 
1. To come juſt in fight, 
As the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. Shatſpere, 
Yet many of your horſemen peer, 
And gallop o'er the field. Sbakſpeare, 
Ev'n through the hollow eyes of death 
I ſpy lite peering. | Shakſpeare, 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben Fon, 
2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 
Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. 
Sidney, 


Hell itſelf will paſs away, 
And leave her dolorous manſion to the peering day. 
Milton. 

Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakſpeare, 

Per'RAGE, 2. J. | pairie, Fr, from peer. 
1, The dignity of a peer. 

His friendſhips he to few confin'd; 
No fools of * mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for lords indeed; 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. 

2. The body of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force againſt papiſts, 
and their number is contemptible, but alſo the 
peerage and commons are excluded trom parliament, 

Dryaen, 
/ 
PEE'RDOM, z. /. [from peer.] Peerage. 
Ainſworth, 
Per'nEss. 2. /. [female of peer.] "The lady 
of a peer; a woman ennobled, 

Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks ; 

Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pepe, 
Pzz'rLESS, adj. [from peer.} Unequalled; 
having no peer. 
I bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, 
We ſtand up peerleſs. Shakſpeare. 

Her peerlejs feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakſp, 

| Heſperus, that led 
The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, 
Riſing in cloudy majeſty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerleſt light. Milton. 
Such muſick worthieſt were to blaze 


The peerle/s light of her immortal praiſe, 
Whole luſtre leads us. ; 
Her dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, 
Were all obſerv'd, as well as heav'nly face; 
With fuch a peerleſt majeſty ſhe ſtands, 
As in that day ſhe took the crown. Dryden. 


PEzRLESSNESS, 2. /. from peerliſſ.] Uni- 
verſal ſuperiority. b 

PEE'VISH. adj. [ This word Junius, with 
more reaſon than he commonly diſcovers, 
ſuppoſes to be formed by corruption 
from perverſe; Skinner rather derives it 

from bceiſs, as we ſay waſpiſe.] . 

1, Petulant; waſpiſh ; eaſily offended ; ir- 
ritable ; iraſcible; ſoon angry; per- 
verſe; moroſe; querulous ; Pi of ex- 
preſſions of diſcontent ; hard 

* She is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, 
Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. Shak/þ. 

If thou haſt the metal of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this pceviſb town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shat/. 
Neither will it be ſatize or pee // inveAive to af - 


Swift, 


Milton. 


to pleaſe. 


* 


EE L 


frm, that iofidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
niſhed. 1 Sof. 
2. Expreſſing diſcontent, or fretfulneſs. 
For what can breed more peevi/þ incongruities, 
Than man to yield to-female lamentations? S/dncy. 
I will not preſume 
To ſend ſuch pee vi tokens to a king, Shaiſpeare. 
Thoſe deſerve to be doubly laughed at, that are 
peeviſh and angry for nothing to no purpoſe. L' Zr. 
Per vis8 LY. adv. from peewi/h.) Angrily 
querulouſly ; mordſely. 
He was ſo per c iy opinionative and proud, that 
he would neither alk nor hear the advice of any, 
ELY; Hayward, 
Pee'visHNesS. 1. J [from pcewiſb.] Iraf- 
cibility ; querulouſneſs; fretfulneſs ; per- 


verſeneſs. | 
Some milcatriages in government might eſcape 
through the peerri/bneſs of others; envying the 
publick ſhould be managed without them. King C5. 
It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh 
peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our 
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| knowledge, and neglect to improve it. Locke. 
ou may find 
Nothing but acid left behind: 
From paſſion you may then be freed, 
When peewiſoneſs and ſpleen ſucceed, Swift. 


Pro. #./. [pegghe, Teutonick.] 
1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, 


which does the office of an iron nail. 
Solid bodies foreſhew rain ; as boxes and pegs of 
wood, when they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 
The teeth ate about thirty in each jaw; all of 
them claviculares or peg teeth, not much unlike the 
tuſks of a maſtiff. Grew. 
If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his 
little friend, and hang him upon a peg till he comes 
to himſelf. Addiſon. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are but little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely 
neceſſary to keep the whole frame together. Addi/. 
A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, 
more virtuous, or wiſe, than if it hung upon a peg. 
Swift. 


2. The pins of an inſtrument in which the | 


ſtrings are ſtrained, 
You are well tun'd now; but I'll let down 
The pegs that make this muſick. © Shakſpeare. 
3. To take a Pee lower, To depreis; to 
ſink : perhaps from relaxing the cords of 
muſical inſtruments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 
Trepann'd your party with intrigue, 
And took your grandees down a peg. Hudibras. 
4. The nickname of Margaret, 
To PG. v. a. To faſten with a peg. 
] will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou'ft howl'd away twelve winters. Shakſpeare, 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging 


them down in very rich earth, by that time twelve. | 


month they will be ready to remove. Evelyn, 
PeLs, 2. /. [in low Lat, pelfra, not known 
whence derived; pexffe, in Norman, is 
Frippery.] Money; riches. | 
The thought of this doth paſs all worldly I 


idney. 
Hardy elf, 
Thou dareſt view my direful countenance 
I read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, 
To trouble my ſtill ſeat and heaps of precious pe/f. 
Sjßpen er. 
Of traffick or return ſhe never taketh care; 


Not provident of 7. as many iflands are. Drayton. 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; | 
pray for no man but myſelf. Shakſpeare, 
He call'd bis money in; 
But the prevailing love of pe/f 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf : 
He put it out again, Dryden's Horace. 


To the poor if be refus'd his pe/f, 

He us'd them full as kindly as himſelf, 
PELICAN. 2. /. 

lican, French. 

There are two ſorts of pelicans; one lives upon 


the water and feeds upon fiſh j the other keeps in 


Swift. 
* low Latin; pet- 
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deſerts, and feeds upon ſerpents and other reptites : 
the pelican has a peculiar tenderneſs for its young; 
it generally places its neſt upon a craggy rock: the 
peiican is ſuppoſed to admit its young to ſuck blood 
from its breaſt. Calmet. 
Shculd diſcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their fleſh ; 
Twas this fleſh begot thoſe pelican daughters. 
Shakſpeare. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, hke the 
ſlice of apothecaries, Cakexwill on Providence. 
PELLET. z. /. [from pila, Latin; pelote, 
French. ] | 
1. A little ball. 


A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 
the ſpirit of wine, burat only eighty- ſeven pulſes, 
Bacon. 
That which is ſold to the merchants is made into 
little pellets and ſealed. Sandys, 
I dreſſed with little pellets of lint. Wiſeman. 
2. A bullet; a ball to be ſhot, 


The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to 
rare faction of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, and 
ſo followeth a dilatation; and therefore, leſt two 
bodies ſhould be in one place, there muſt needs alto 
follow an expulſion of the pellet or blowing up of 
the mine: but theſe are ignorant ſpeculations; for 
flame, if there were nothing elſe, will be ſuffocated 
with any hard body, ſuch as a p//et is, or the bar- 
rel of a gun; ſo as the hard body wauld kill the 
flame. | Bacon, 

How ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe pe//ers 
they can hardly roll upon the ground? Lange. 

In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 
limit, the more forcibly the air paſſes and drives the 


pellet. Ray. 
P&LLETED, adj. [from pellet.] Conſiſting 


of bullets. 
— My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, 
Lie graveleſs. Shaiſpeare, 
Pe'LLICLE. 2 f. [pellicula, Latin,] 
1, A thin ſkin, 
After the diſcitarge of the fluid, the pellicle muſt 
be broke. Sbarp. 
2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers 
upon liquors impregnated with ſalts or 
other ſubſtances, and evaporated by heat, 
Pe/LLITORY. 2. J. | parietaria, Lat.] An 
herb. 8 
Pe'LLMELL. adv. [peſle meſle, Fr.] Con- 
fuſedly; tumultuouſly ; one among an- 


other; with confuſed violence, 

When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then defie each other; and pell. mell | 
Make work upon ourſelves. 

Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a time 
Of pell.mell havock and confuſion. Shakſpeare. 

After theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as your 
grace hath heard, battered epiſcopal government, 
with their paper-ſhot, then they fall pe//-me// upon 


\ 


Shakſpeare. 


the ſervice book. White. 
He knew when to fall on pell. mell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. Hudibras, 


PELLS. 2. J. [pellis, Latin, ] 

Clerk of the pells, an officer belonging to the 
exchequer, who enters every teller's bill into a 
parchmeat roll called pellis accepiorum, the roll of 
receipts; and allo makes another roll called pe/lis 
exituum, a roll of the diſburſements, — Bailey. 

PELLU'CID, adj. [ pe!lucidus, Lat.] Clear; 
tranſparent ; not opake; not dark. 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of 
foreign matter with the proper matter of the ſtone : 
this is the caſe of agates and other coloured ſtones, 
the colours of ſeveral whereof may be extracted, and 
the bodies rendered as pellucid as cryſtal, without 
ſenſibly damaging the texture. Woodward. 

If water be made warm in any pellucid veile] 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will bubble 
and boil as vehemently as it would in the open air in 
a veſſel ſet upon the fire, till it conceives a much 
greater heat. Newton, 


PeLLuci'piTY. Tz. J. [from pellucid.] 
PeLLu'cioness. F Tranſparency ; clear- 
neſs; not opacity, 


i 


| 


ö 


* 
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The air is a clear and pellucid menſtruum, in 
which the inſenfible particles of diſſolved matter 
float, without troubling the pe//ucidity of the air; 
when on a ſ.dden by a precipitation they gather 
into viſible miſty drops that make clouds. Lecke, 

We confider their pe{Zucidne's, and the vaſt quan- 
tity of light that palles through them without reflec= 


tion. Keit. 
PeLT. z. . [from pellis, Latin, ] 
1. Skin; hide. 
The camel's hair is taken for the _ or pelt with 
the hair upon it. brown, 


A ſcabby tetter on their pe/ts will ſtick, 
Mien the raw rain haspierc'd them to the quick, 
Dryden. 


2. The quarry of a hawk all torn, Ain/w, 
To PELT. v. g. | pallern, German, Sinner; 
contracted from pellet, Mr. Lye. ] 
To ſtrike with ſomething thrown, It 
1s generally uſed of ſomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than de- 

ſtructive violence, 

Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelling of this pitileſs ſtorm! 
How fhall your houſeleſs heads and unſed ſides, 


Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you? 
Shakſpeare, 


1. 


Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds, Shakſe 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 
Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great worth, 
and pelied them from coverts with little objections. 
| Atterbury, 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and 
I might eaſily with ſtones pelt the metropolis to 
pie ces. Swift. 
2. To throw; to caſt. 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. . 
Pe'LTING. adj, This word in Shakſpeare 
ſignifies, I know not why, mean; paltry ; 
pitiful, 
Could great men thunder, ſoye could ne'er be 
quiet; 
For every peliing petty officer 
Would uſe his heav'n for thunder. 
Fogs falling in the land, 
Hawevery Pelling river made ſo proud, 
That they have overborn their continents, Shakſp, 
They {rom ſheepcotes and poor pe/ting villages 
Enforce their charity. Shakſpeare, 
A tenement or pelting farm. Shakſpeare, 


PE'LTMONGER. . /. [pellio, Lat, pelt and 
monger.] A dealer in raw hides, | 
PE'LVIS, n. ſ. [Lat.] The lower part of 
the belly. | 
PEN. u. J. [penna, Latin, ] 


1. An inftrument of writing. 
Never durſt poet touch a pex to write, 
Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs. SVA. 
WA Eternal deities! 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to pals, 
With pens of adamant on plates of braſs. Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryder. 
He remembers not that he took off pen from 
paper till he had done. Fell. 
can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new idea 
it ſhall exhibit the next moment, barely by drawing 
my pen over it, which will neither appear, if my 
hands ſtand ſtill; or thought move my pen, if my | 


Shakſpeazes 


eyes be ſhut, | Locke,. 
2, Feather, 
The pers that did his pmions bind, | 
Were like main- yards with flying canvas lin'd. 
Speis ſar. 


3. Wing: though even here it may mean 


feather. 
Feather*d ſoon and fledg'd, 
They ſumm'd their pexs3a0d ſoaring th? air ſub- 


lime, | 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Milton, 


4. {from pennan, Saxon, ] A ſmall enclo- 


ſure; a coop. n 
My facher ſtole _ geeſe out of a hen. Shat [p. 
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2. [from the noun; pret. and _ pat, 


Pz'NAL. adj, | penal, Fr. from pena, Lat.] 
1. Denouncing puniſhment; enacting pu- 


2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment ; 


PexnA'LiTY. z. J. | penalits, old French.] 
Liableneſs to puniſhment ; condemna- 
tion to puniſhment. | 

May of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and 


? ̃ al ah an do 


PEN 


The cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſupper, | 
and take the beſt in the per. L'Eftrange. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pers, 
And be thy turkeys num*rous as thy hens. King, 
To Pen. v. @. pret. and part. paſſ. pert, 
[pennan and pindan, Saxon. | 
1, To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to 
impriſon in a narrow place, 


Away with her, and pen her up. GSha#ſpeare. 
My heavy ſon 
Private in his chamber pens himſelf. Shakſpeare. 


The plaiſter alone would pen the humour already 
contained in the part, and forbid new humour. 


Bacon. 

Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and 
bruis'd,* 
Into their ſubſſance pert, Milton. | 


As when a prowling wolt | 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where ſhepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. Milion. 
The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to 
deliver itſelf by an expanſion of its parts, Bayle. 
The prevention of miſchief is prefcribed by the 
Jewiſh cuſtom; they pen up their daughters, and 


permit them to be e with none. Flarvey. 
Ah! that your buſineſs had been mine, | 
To pen the ſheep. | Dryden. 


penned. | To write. It probably meant 
at firſt only the mannal exerciſe of the 

n, or mechanical part of writing; but 
it has been long aſed with relation to the 


Kyle or compoſition, 
Por prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 

Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look, 

With one good dance or letter finely penn d. Sidney. 
I] would be loath to caſt away my ſpeech ; for, 

beſides that it is excellently well penn'd, I have 

taken great pains to con it. Shakſpeare, 

| Read this challenge, mark but the HR of it. 


ee 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and pen- 
ned out of his mouth by four good ſecretaries, for* 
trial of our orthography, was ſet down by them. 


c 


| Camden, 
He e, meg ſermons, and penned notes with his 
own hand Hayward. 


The precepts penmed, or preached by the holy 
2poltles, were as divine and as perpetual in reſpect 
of obligation. | White. 

The digeſting my thoughts into order, and the 
ſetting them down in writing was neceſſary; for 
without ſuch ſttict examination, as the pexning them 
affords, they would have been disjointed and roving 
ones. Digby. 

Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus ; 

The judges hearing with applauſe, at th' end 
- Freed him, and ſaid, no fool ſuch lines had * 
| am. 

Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little me- | 
ditation, ſpeak to ſome ſubject without perning of 
any thing. Locke. 

Should I publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well 
penned, they would do honour to the perſons who 


write them. Addiſon. 
Twenty fools I never ſaw | 

Come with petitions fairly penn'd, 

Deſiring I ſhould ſtand their friend. . Swift, 


niſhment, 
Grautude plants ſuch generoſity in the heart of | 
man, as ſhall more effectually incling him to what is 
brave and becomiog than the terror of any 2 ry 
outh, 


vindictive. | 


Adamantine chains and peral fire. Milton. 


PEN 


ſome unto the penality of contrary affirmations; 
but the experience of navigations can now aſſert 
them beyond all dubitation. Brown. 


Pe'NALTY. 2. /. | from penalitz, old Fr.] 


1, Puniſhment ; cenſure; judicial inflic- 


tion. 

Political power is a right. of making laws with 
penalties of death, and conſequently all leſs pcnalties, 
for preſerving property, and employing the force of 
the community in the execution of laws, Locke, 

Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chains, 
And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains. Danc iad. 

2, Forfeiture upon non-performance. 
Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, . 
Who, if he break, thou may'> with better face 
Exact the penalty. Shakſpeare. 
Pe/NANCE. 7. /. | penence, old Fr. for peni- 
tence.] InfliQion either publick or pri- 
vate, ſuffered as an expreſſion of repent- 


ance for ſin, 
And bitter perance with an iron whip, 
Was wont him once to diſciple every day. Spenſer. 
Mew her up, 
And make herbear the penance of her tongue. Shak, 


No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him | 


never ſo ſtraight penance to expiate his firſt offence, 
would have counſelled him to have given over the 


purſuit of his right. Bacen, 
1 The ſcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hou 2 
Calls us to penance. g Milton. 


A Lorrain ſurgeon, who whipped the naked part 
with a great rod of nettles till all over bliſtered, per- 
ſuaded him to perform this penance in a ſharp fit 
he had. Temple, 

PR NC E. 2. J. The plural of penny; formed 
from pennies, by a contraction uſual in the 
rapidity of colloquial ſpeech. 

The ſame ſervant found one of his fellow-ſervants, 
which owed him an hundred pence, and took him 
by the throat. Matt he ⁊o. 


Pe'NC1L, 4. /. 1222 Lat.] 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip 


in their colours. 
The Indians will perfectly repreſent in feathers 
whatſoever they ſee drawn with pencils, FHeylin, 
Pencils can by one light touch reſtore | 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryd. 
For thee the groves green liv'ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing bours, 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flow'rs. Dryden, 
A ſort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as 
laid by the pencil on the table, mark out very odd 
figures. ke. 
The faithful pencil has deſign'd 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, | 
And ready nature waits upon his hand, Pope. 
2. A black lead pen, with which, cut to a 
point, they write without ink, 
Mark with a pen or pencil the moſt conſiderable 
things in the books you deſire to remember. Y/arts. 


3. Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 


To Pe/NC11., v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 
paint, 
Painting is almoſt the natural man ; 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outſide : *penci/'d figures are 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. | Shakſpeare. 
Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their od*rous pow'rs, 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow'rs, Harte. 


Pe'NDANT. 2. /. [ pendant, Fr.] 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The ſpirits. 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 
2, Any thing hanging by way of ornament, 
Unripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do cleave 
Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no leſs to leave 

The ſmiling pendant which adorns her ſo, 
And uatil autumn on the bough ſhould grow. 


| | Waller, 
3. A pendulum. Obſalete. 
© To make the ſame pendant go twice as faſt as it 
1 5 ”, 


— * * ; 
7 
7 oe 


4 


did, or make every undulation of it in half the tire 
it did, make the line, at which it hangs : 


| : 38, double in 
geometrical proportion to the line at which it hanged 


- before. 


4. A ſmall flag in ſhips, 


Pe'NDENCE. 2. J. from pendeo, Latin. 
Slopeneſs; inclination, n 
The Italians give the cover a grace ful penderce or 
ſlopeneſs, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts 
whereof two ſhall ſerve for the elevation of the high 
top or ridge from the loweſt, 0: i 9790 1 
PRE“N DEN CY. 2. . [from pendeo, Latin, | 
Suſpenſe; delay of decifion. | 
The judge ſhall pronounce in the principle cauſe, 
nor can the appellant allege pendeney of ſuit, Azliffe. 


Pz/nDENT. adj, [perdens, Lat, ſome write 
pendant, from the Fr.] 
1. Hanging. 
Quaint in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrobꝰd 
With ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. Shan. 
[| ſometimes mournful verſe indite, and ſing 
Of deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 
2. Jutting over. 
A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
Wich trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock her eyes with air. ' 


Digby, 


Philipr, 


Shakſpeare, 
3- Supported above the ground, 
They brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pender! rock 
Over the vex'd abyls. Milton. 


8 


— 


Pe'xNDING. adj, [ pendente lite. Depend- 
ing; remaining yet undecided. 


A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall he 


defended in the poſſeſſion, | Aylifte, 
PenpuLo'sITY. 2. /. from pendulous.] 
Peg'NDULOUSNESS. The ſtate of hang. 


ing; ſuſpenſion. 5 

is ſlender legs he encreaſed by riding, that is, the 
humours deſcended upon their pendulgſity, having 
no ſupport or ſuppedaneous ſtability. Brown, 


PE'NDULOUS, adj. [pendulus, Latin, ] 


Hanging ; not ſupported below. 
All the plagues, that in the pendulous air . 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters. 
Shakſpeare. 
Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed 
between two loadſtones with wings expanded, hung 
pendulous in the air. , Brown. 
The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, and 
in the upper jaw often four, becauſe theſe are _ 
duluns. aye 


Pe/NDULUM. 2. /. | pendulus, Lat. pendule, 
Fr.] Any weight hung ſo as that it may 
eaſily ſwing backward and forward, of 
which the great law is, that its oſcilla- 


tions are always performed in equal time, 
Upon the bench I will fo handle 'em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 
Unanimous opinion, Hudibras, 
PENETRABILITY, 2. / [from penetrable. 


Suſceptibility of impreſſion from another 
There being no Mean between peretrability and 
impenetrability, paſſivity and activity, they being 
contrary; therefore the infinite rare faction of the 
one quality is the poſition of its contrary, Cbeyne. 
PE'NETRABLE, adj. ¶ penetrable, Fr. 
penetrabilis, Lat. ] TI 
1. Such as may be pierced; ſuch as may 
admit the entrance of another body, . 
Let him try thy dart, 

And pierce his only penetrable part. Dryden. 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
preſſion, SS 

Il am not made of ſtone, | 
But penetrable to your 2 entreaties. Shakſpeare, 
eace 
And let me wring your heart, for ſo I ſhall, 


If it be made of penetrable ſtuft. Shakfpeare, 


PE 


Peinn TRAIL. *. 7. [ penetralia, Lat.] In. 


teriour parts. Not in uſe. | 

The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whoſe pene- 

trails to infinuate ſome time muſt be allowed. 

| Harvey. 
Pe'NETRANCY. =. /. [from penetrant. | 

Power of entering or piercing. 
The ſubtility, activity and peretrarcy of its efflu- 
via no obſtable can ſtop or repel, but they will make 
their way through all bodies. ; ay. 
PENETRANT. adj. [penetrant, French. | 
- Having the power to pierce or enter; 
ſharp ; ſubtile. 

If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glaſſes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteams 
may eaſily be caught and reduced into a pexetrar! 

irit. a Beyle. 

The food mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, 1s 
evacuated into the inteſtines, where it is further ſub- 
tilized and rendered ſo fluid and penetrant, that the 
finer part finds its way in at the ſtreight orifices of 
the lacteous veins. Ray. 

To PENETRATE. v. 3. [penetro, Latin; 
penetrer, Fr.] 1 | 
1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſurface; 


to make way into a body. 

Marrow is, of all other oily ſubſtances, the moſt 

penetrating. i - Arbuthnot, 
2. To affect the mind. 


3. To reach the meaning. 
There ſhall we clearly ſee the uſes of theſe things, 
which here were too ſubtile for us to penetrate. Ray. 
To Pe/NETRATR. v. 7, 
1. To make way. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 
'Bern where heav'n's influence ſcarce can peretrate : 
Though the fame ſun with all diffuſive rays 
Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, I 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pape. 
2. To make way by the mind. 
If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather 
fancy than know, and are not yet penetrated into the 
inſide and reality of the thing. Locke. 


PeNETRA'TLION. 2. / [ penetration, Fr. 
from penetrate, | 


1. The act of entering into any body. 
It warms 

The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unſeen | 
Shouts inviſible virtue even to the deep. Milton. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe. 
A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, is not worth 
the labour of thoſe who deſign either of the three 
learned profeſſions. Watts. 
3. Acuteneſs; ſagacity. | 
The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might con- 
ſult with others, though of inferior capacity and pene- 
tration. alts. 


Pe/NETRATIVE. adj. from penetrate. ] 
1. Piercing; ſharp ; ſubtile. 


Let not air be too groſs, nor too penetrative, nor | 


ſubject to any foggy noiſomeneſs from fens, Motton. 
2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. 
O thou, whoſe penetratiue wiſdom found 
The ſouth ſea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands 
i drown'd. 3 Swifr. 
3. Having the power to impreſs the mind, | 
| Would'ſ thou ſee 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 
To penetrative ſhame, | Shakſpeare. 
Pe'ngTRATIVENESS. . /, [from penetra- 
tive, | The quality of being penetra- 
tive. 925 
Pe'ncuIN. 2. /. [anſer nagellanicus, Lat.] 
1. A bird. This bird was found with this 
name, as is ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſco- 
verers of America; and penguin ſigni ſy- 
ing in Welſh a white head, and the head 


f 


2 


TEN 


ined that America was peopled from 
ales ; whence' Hudibras : 
Britiſh Indians nam'd from penguins, 
G»eqw gives another account of the name, 
deriving it from pingu, Latin, far; but 
1s, I believe, miſtaken, 

The penguin is ſo called from his extraordinary 
fatneſs: for though he be no higher than a large 
gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes ſixteen pounds; his 
wings are Extreme ſhort and little, altogether unuſe- 
ful for flight, but by the help whereof he ſwims very 
ſwiftly. Grew. 

2, A truit, 

The penguin is very common in the Weſt Indies, 
where the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, 
being of a ſharp acid flavour: .there is alfo a wine 
made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not keep 
good long. Miller. 

PENINSULA. u. J. [Latin, pene ixſula; 
ppeeninſule, Fr.] A piece of land almoſt 
ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined by a 
narrow neck to the main. 
Aſide of Milbrook lieth the peninſula of Inſwork, 
on whoſe neckland ſtandeth an ancient houſe. 
| Wot Carew. 
Pen1/NSULATED. adj. [from peninſula. ] 
Almoſt ſurrounded by water. 
PE'NITENCE. u. /. [penitence, Fr, pœni- 
tentia, Lat.] Repentance; ſorrow for 
crimes; contrition for ſin, with amend. 


ments of life or change of the affections. 
Death is deferr'd, and penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom. Dryden. 


PE/NITENT. adj. [penitent, Fr. penitens, 
| Lat,] Repentant; contrite for fin ; 
ſorrowful for — tranſgreſſions, and re- 


ſolutely amending life. 
Much it joys me 
To ſee you become fo peni tent. 

Nor in the land of their captivity | 
Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers. 

Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 
From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent, Milton, 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd ; ' 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living ſermonoof the truths he taught, Dryden. 


 Pe'nITENT, 7. / p 
1. One ſorrowful for ſin. | 
Concealed treaſures ſhall be brought into uſe by 
the induſtry of converted pexitents, whoſe carcaſes 
the impartial laws ſhall dedicate to the worms of the 
earth, Bacon. 
The repentance, which is formed by a grateful 
ſenſe of the divine good neſs towards him, is reſolved 
on while all the appetites are In their ſtrength: the 
penitent conquers the temptations of fin in their full 
torce, | Rogers. 
2, One under cenſures of the church, but 


admitted ta penance, 

The counterfeit Dionyſius deſcribes the practice of 
the church, that the catechumens and penitents were 
admitted to the leſſons and pſalms, and then ex- 
cluded. : x Stilling fleet. 

3. One under the direction of a confeſſor. 


PexiTe'uTIAL, adj. [from penitence.] 
Exprefling penitence ; enjoined as pe- 
nance, : 

I have done pennance for contemning love, 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts and penitential groans. Shakſpeare. 

Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould adore 
leeks and garlick, and ſhed peritential tears at the 
ſmell of a deified onion ? ; South, 


PENITE'NTIAL. 2. /. [penitexciel, Fr, pe- 


Shakſpeare. 


Milton. 


the degrees of penance. 
The penitentials or book of pennance contained 


and the xeconciliation of the perſon that ſuffered 


of this fowl being white, it has been 1ma- | 


pennance. Ayliffe, 


* 


nitentiale, low Lat.] A book direQing | 


ſuch matters as related to the impoſing of pennance, 


PEN 


PenITE/NTIARY. z. /. [ penitencier, Fr, pore 
nitentiarins, low Lat. | 

1. One who preſcribes the rules and mea. 
ſures of penance, 


right, no peritert/ary, though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight pennance to expiate his firſt offence, 
would have counſelled him to have given over purſuit 
of his right, which he proſperouſly re-obtained. 

| | Bacon, 

The great peritentiary with his counſellors pre- 
ſcribes the meaſure of pennance. Ayliffe. 

2. A penitent; one who does penance. 

A priſon reſtrained lohn Northampton's liberty, 
who, for abuſing the ſame in his unruly mayoralty of 
London, was condemaed hither as a perpetual peni- 
tentiary. Carew, 

To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of ſin, 
is the work of the penilentiary. Hammond. 

3. The place where penance is enjoined. 

| ; Ainſworth, 
Pe'nNITENTLY. adv. [from penitent.] 
With repentance ; with ſorrow for fin 
with contrition, 


uſed to cut pens, 

Some ſchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than 
ſwords, preciſely ſtand upon it. Bacon. 
We might as ſoon fell an oak with a penknife. 

4 wi Holiday. 
PE/NMAN, 2. /. ¶ pen and man.] 

1. One who profeſſes the art of writing. 

2. An author; a writer. IPL 
The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after our 
Saviour's death, conſigned to writing that hiſtory, 
which had been publiſhed oply by the apoſtles and 

diſciples ; the further conſideration of theſe hol 

fenmen willffall under another part of this diſcourſe. 
1 Addiſon. 
The deſcriptions which the evangeliſts give, ſhew 
that both our blefſed Lord and the holy penmen of 
his ſtory were deeply affected. Atterbury. 
PE'NNACHED, adj. [pennach?, Fr.] Ap- 
plied to flowers when the ground of bo 
natural colour of their leaves is radiated 
and diverſified neatly without any confu. 


ſion. Frewoux. 


tulips, coveriug them with matraſſes. 
PENN ANT z. .. ¶ pennon, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall flag, enſign, or colour. 
2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board, 
Ainſworth, 
PRIX NAT ED. adj. ¶pennatus, Lat.] 
1. Winged. 8 
2. Pennated, amongſt botaniſts, are thoſe 
eaves of plants that grow directly one 


Evelyn. 


as thoſe of aſh and walnut-tree, Quincy. 
Pe'NNER. 2. J. [from per.] 
1. A writer, | 
2. A pencaſe. Ainſworth, So it is called 
in Scotland, þ 
Pe NNILESS, adj. [from penny.) Money. 
leſs ; poor; wanting money. 


flag or colour, 


Her yellow locks criſped like golden wire, 

About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed,, \ 
Aud when the wind' amongſt them did inſpire, X 
They waved like a pennen wide diſpred. penſer. 
Harry ſwee ps through our tand © 


His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur, Dryden, 
PENNY. 2z. J. plural pence, [penigz, vax, ] 
1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a 
ſhilling : a penny is the radical denomi. 
nation from which Engliſh coin is num 


f 


Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted 


Pe'NKNIFE, 2. /. [per and krife,] A knife 


againſt another on the ſame rib or ſtalk ; 


PENNON, . J. [pennon, Fr.] A ſmall | 


Carefully protect from violent rain your pernached 


With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur, f 2 
q DT S bakſpeares * : 
High on his pointed lance his pennon bor, ®* 
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s 1 
_.. pered, the copper halfpence anf{ farchings 
| being only nummorum famuli, a fabord?. | | 
nate ſpecies of coin. 7 
She ſighs and ſhakes her empty ſhoes in vain, 


No filver perry to reward her pain. Dryden. 
One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny's colt in herbs repine. Dryden. 
2. Proverbially. A ſmall ſum, 

You ſhall hear 


The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
la our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Sbhalſpeare. 
We will not lend thee a penny. Shakſpeare. 
"Becauſe there is a latitude of gain in buying and. 


ſelling, take not the utmoſt penny that is lawful, for | 


although it be lawful, yet jt is not ſafe, 
3. Money in general. 
Pepper and Sabean incenſe take; 


And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make; 
Be ſure to turn the penny. \ Dryden, 


It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who hath . 
a mind to-make a perry, Swift, 
Pz'/nNnYROYAL, or pudding groſs, u. . 
{ exlegium, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 
Pe'nnywWEIGHT. 2. /. ¶ penny and weight. 
A weight containing twenty-four grains 
troy weight, | | 
The Sevile piece of eight is 14 pennyweight in 
the pound worle than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs 
fourteen pernyweight, contains thirteen pen ny- 
weigbt, twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of 
which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling filver, 
and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and eleven 
hundredths of a penny, - Arbuthnot. 
Pe'nNyYWISE. adj. penny and wife, | Sav- 
ing of ſmall ſums at the hazard of larger; 
nigeardly on improper occaſions. 
Be not pennywiſe; riches habe wings and fly 
of themſelves, | Bacon. 
Pe'nNy WORTH. 2. /. [ perry and worth, | 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 
2. Any purchaſe; any thing bought or 
ſold for money. HOT ET 
As for corn it is nothing n 
barley and oats, and ſome places for rye; and there- 
fore the larger pernyworths may be allowed to them. 


Spenſer. 


Taylor. 


Pirates may make cheap ' pern*worths of their 
paillage, | 
- And purchaſe friends. Statſpeare. 
I tay nothing to him, for he hath neithe Latin, 
French, nor Italian, and yon may come into court, 
_ NN that I have a poor pennyworth of the 
ogliſh. | 
Lucian affirms, that the ſouls of uſurers after their | 
death are tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and 
there remain certain days for poor men to take their 
penny tvorths out of their bones and ſides by cudgel 
and ſpur. | Peacbam. 
ough in purchaſes of church lands men have 
uſually the cheapeſt penny wort be, yet they have not 
always the beſt bargains. | South. 
3. Something -advantageouſly bought; a 
pe: :haſe got for leſs than it is worth. 
For fame he pray'd, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn woortb of his pray'r. 
1 5 e Dryer. 
4. A ſmall quantity. - + 


| My friendſhip I diftribute in pennyworths to thoſe 
about me and whodiſpleaſe me leaſt. Swift. 
PE/NSELE. adj. \pen/clis, Lat.] 
1, Hanging ; ſuſpended. | | 
Too trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, as 
of the bell when it is ee; the other, ſecret of the 
minute parts. | : - Bacon. 
7 This ethereal ſpace, 8 
Vielding to earth and ſea the middle place, | 
Anxious L aſk you, how the pexfi/e ball 
* Should never ltrive to riſe, nor never fear to fall, 
Eg 8 Prior. 
2. Supported above the ground. — 
The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or iorms the pillars long-extended rows, 
grows, 
Prior, 


away | - 


atural, ſave only for | 


Shak Peare. 15 


5 adv, [from penfive. | With 


þ Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did ſorſake. Spenſer. 


On which the plante d grove and penſile garden 
* * $A | LE os y 


PE N 


Pe'x81LENESS, . .. [from penfſile.] The | 


ſtate of hanging. | 


PENSION. 2. J. ¶ penſion, Fr.] Anal- 
lowance made to any one without an equi · 
valent. In England it is generally un- 
derſtood to mean pay given to a fate 
hireling for treaſon to his country. 

A charity beſtowed on the education of her young 
ſubjects has more merit than a thouſand per/iors to 
thoſe of a higher fortune. Addiſon. 

He has lived with the great without flattery, and 
been a friend to men in power without Meſs: 

pe. N 

Chremes, for airy perſions of renown, 

Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate, and crown. Toung. 

To PENSION. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 

"ſupport by an arbitrary allowance, 
. Gbe might expect to ſee medals of France in the 


higheſt perfection, when there is a ſociety penſoned 
and ſet apart for the deſigning of them. Addiſon, | 


The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſſon d Qu 7 rles. 
| | pe. 
Pe'va10NARY, adj. L Penſiannaire, French. 
Maintained by penſions. 


Scorn his houſhold policies, | 


His filly plots and penſſonary ſpies: Donne. 
They were devoted by penſionary obligations to 
the olive. Howel. 
Pz'ns10NER, 2. / [from perſon. | 
1. One who is ſupported by an allowance 
paid at the will of another; a depen- 
dant. N #ork . 
Prices of things neceſſary for ſuſtentation, grew 
exceſſive to the hurt of peuſioners, ſoldiers, and all 
hired ſervants, Camden. 


» 
N * 


| Hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus? train. 

Thoſe perſons whom he truſted with his greateſt 
ſecret and greateſt buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom had 
recourſe to him, but he would make enquiry for new 
penſioners, © 1 Fell. 

The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of the 
curate's office, and therefore is a kind of perſcorer to 


him, * Collier. 
2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to 
obey his maſter. HON 


In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, | 
And one mote perfioner St. Stephen gains, Pope. 


PE/NSIVE. adj, ¶ penſif, Fr. perfivo, Ita- 
lian. 


1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; ſorrowful; 
mournfully ſerious; melancholy. 
Think it ſtill a good work, which they in their 
penſive care for the well beſtowing ot time account 
waſte. EAT Hooker. 
Are you at leiſure, holy faber? 
My leiſure ſerves. me, pegſive daughter, now. 
| & Ks Shakſpeare. 
'Atixious cares the penſive nymph oppreſt, 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. Pepe. 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of per- 
ſons; but Prior has applied it to things. 
We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know * 
The truth, which from theſe pexive numbers flow, 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real your 3 
| | rior. 


t 


melancholy ; forrowfully ; with gloomy 
ſeriouſneſs. _ | 
| So fair a lady did I ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers (he walked penfively 


Pe'NSIVENESS, z. J. [from penſive.] Me. 
lancholy ; ſorrowfulneſs; gloomy ſeri- 
ouſneſs. | a 
Concerning. the bleſſings of God, whether they 
tend unto this life or the life to come, there is great 
cauſe why we ſhoyld delight more in giving thanks 
than in making * tor them, inaſmuch as the 


| 


one hath perſeveneſs and fear, the other always joy 
annexed, ” wo | 22 
Would ' ſt thou unlock the door | 


Million. 


1. A feaſt among the Jews, 


| PEN 
PEN r. patt, paſſ. of pen. Shut 


Cut my lace aſunder 
That my pert heart may have ſome ſcope to beat. 
J hat [Peas e. 
ole. Shat/, 
of equal torce; 


up. 


The ſon of Clarence have I pen up el 

T he ſoul pure fire, like ours, 

But pert in fleſh, muſt iflue by diſcourſe. 
Pent up in Utica he vaialy forms 

A pcorepitomeof Roman greatneſs, Aciſon, 

PENTACA'PSULAR, adj, [Bille and caſiſu- 

lar, J Having five cavities. 

PENTACHORD, /. [wilt and x02.) An 

Inſtrument with hve ſtrings. 


Dry, ', 


| PexNTaz'DROUS. adj. [a: and zu.] 


Having five ſides. 


The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodies are 
compoſed of plates ſet kengthways, and paſſing from 
the ſurface to the axis. 1 

PE/N TAGON, 1. fe | fentagon, Fr. ns 
and yz. ] A figure with five angles. 

I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caſt h 
Baroccio into the form of a pentagen with a circle 
inſcribed, IS 3 Hotter. 

PENTA'GORAL, adj, [from pentagon.] 
 Quinquangular; having five angles. 

Ihe body being cut tranſverſely, its ſurface ap- 

pears like a net made upof pentagenal meſhes, with 
a peniagonal ſtar in each meth, Moodward. 


| PENTA'METER, 1. J. | pentametye, Fr. pen- 


aua y Lat.] A Latin verſe of five 
cet. 7 


Mr. Diftich may poſſibly play ſome pentame ler: 
upon us, but he thall be auſwered in Alexandrines. 
Addiſon, 
PENTA'NGULAR, adj, ri and angular. 
Five cornered. | 
Flis thick and bony. ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo as to 
make the fleth almoſt pertangular, Grew, 
PENTAPETALOUS, adj. Init and ærrah.] 
Having five petals or leaves, 


PE'NTASPAST. 2. /. | pentaſpaſte, Fr, Tur: 
and (7aw,] An engine with five pullies. 
"4 Die, 

 PEXTA'STICE. 2. J. Ich and g.] A 

compoſition contifting of five verſes 

PE'NTASTYLE, z. J. [Tw7+ and ({7vaD-.] 
In architecture, a work in which are five 
rows of columns. ict. 


PENTATEUCH, z. ,. [Twrs and 760x,> ; 


pentatengque, Fr.] The five books of 
Moſes, 


The author in the-enſuing part of the pentateuch 
makes not unfrequent mention of the angels. 


Bentley. 
PENTECOST, x. / Lurie ; penta- 
cofle, Fr.] | 


Pentecoſt fignities the fittieth, becauſe this feaſt was 
celebrated the fiftieth day after the fixteenth of Niſan, 
which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the paſſover: 
the Hebrews call it the feaſt of weeks, becauſe it was 
kept ſeven weeks after the pafſover : they then offer- 
ed the firſt fruits of the wheat harveſt, which then 
was completed: it was inſtituted to oblige the Iſrael- 
ites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge 
the Lord's domiuion, and alſo to render thanks io 
God for the law he had given them from mount 
Sinai, on the fiftiech day after their coming out of 


17 | Calmet, 
2. Whitſuntide, ; | 
Tis ſince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecoff as quickly as it will, ; 
Some five and twenty years, _ Sbalſpeare. 
PENTECO'STAL, 7 from penteceſt. Be- 


longing to Whitfuntide. 

I have compoſed ſundry collects, made up but of 

the church collects, with ſome little variation; as 
the collects adventual, quadrageſimal, paſchal or 
pentecoſtal, r Sander ſon. 
PE'NTHOUSE. 2. /. (gent: from pente, Fr. 
S 


and houſe. ] A ſhed hanging out aflope 


To cold deſpairs and gnawing perfivencſe ? Herbert, 


: 


— 


” 


from the main wall, 


P E O 


This is the pet hauſe under which Lorenzo de- 


"$red us to make a ſtand, Shakſpear-« 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day . 
Hapg upon his penthouſe lid. » -Shakſpeare. 
The Forks lurking under their per:bouſe, labour- 
ed with mattocks to dig up the foundation of the 
wall. BEERS Knoles. 
Thoſe defenfive engines, made by the Romans 
jnto the form of pentbuuſes, to cover the aſſailants 


from the weapons of the beſieged, would he preſenily | 


batter in pieces with ſtones and blocks. Wilkins. 
Muy pemhouſeeye-brows and my ſhaggy beard 
Offend your ſight ; bit theſe are manly ſigns. 


| _» Dryqen. 
| The chill rain 
Drops from ſome penthouſe on her wretched * ad. 
' owe. 


Pe/nTICE . ,. [appentir, Fr. pendice, Ita- 


lian. It is commonly ſuppoſed a cor- | 


ruption of penthouſe ; but perhaps pen- 
tice is the true word.] A floping roof. 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much 


- ſnow, ought to provide more inclining pentices. 
Wetter. 


Pe'nTiLE, . , [ bent and zile.] A tile 
formed to cover the ſloping part of the 
roof: they are often called pantiles. 


Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button to 


hang on the laths ; they are hollow and circular. 


Mexon. 
PT up. part. adj. ¶ pent, from pen and 
1 b.] Shut up. 

| Cloſe pert 1p guilts, 3 
Rive your concealing continents. Shakſpeare. 


PENU'LTIMATE, adj. [perultimus, Lat. 
Laſt but one. | 
Penu'MBRA. 2. ſ. [pene and umbra, Lat.] 
An imperfect ſhadow; that part of the 

ſhadow which is half light. | 


The breadth of this image anſwered to the ſun's 


diameter, and was about two inches and the eighth 
part of an inch, including the penumbra. Newton, 


Pr UR IO vs. adj, [from penuria, Lat.] 
1. Niggardly; ſparingly; not liberal; 
ſordidly mean. | 
What more can our penurlous reaſon grant 


To the large whale or caſtled elephant? Prior. 
2. Scant; not plentiful, | 
Some penurious ſpring by chance appear d 
Scanty of water. __ Adidiifon, 


Px RIO USLT. adv. [from penuricus. 

Sparingly; not plentifully. 
Penu'rIoUsNESS, 2. / [from penuriout.] 
1. Niggardlineſs; parſimony. 

If we conſider the infinite induſtry and penuriouſe 
reſs of that pe | 
ſtanding they furniſh as great taxes as their neigh- 
bours, they make a better figure, Addiſon. 

2. Scantineſs ; not plenty. | 
PE'NURY. 2. /. [penuria, Lat.] Poverty; 
indigence. | 
The penuty of the ecclefiaſtical eſtate. Hooker. 

Who can perfectly declare . 
The wondrous —_ of thy ipfancy? _. 

When thy great mother Venus firſt thee bare, 
Begot of plenty and of penury. -—, Spenſer. 
Sometimes am I king; 179 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh my ſelf a beggar; 
' And fol am: then cruſhing penury | 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king 
Then I am king'd again. Shak fpeare. 
All innocent they were expoſed to hardſhip and 
penury, which, without you, they could never have 
eſcaped. | Spratt, 
Let them not ſtill be obſtinately blind, 
Still to divert the good deſign'd, 
Or with malignant per | 
To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind, 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortaeſs of night, and penury of ſhade ? Prior. 
PRO NT. ts J. | [peonia, Lat.] A flower. 
2 | Miller. 
A opens Rad often tried the prony root unſea- 
OL, 9 g ; N = » 


e, it is no wonder that, notwith- 


Dryden. | 


} 


FE P 


thered it when the decreaſing moon paſſes under 
Aries, and tied the ſlit root about the necks of his 
patients, he had freed more than one from epilepti- 
cal fits. Bo le. 


Pror LE. u. . ¶peuple, Fr. populus, Lat.] 


nitr. In this ſenſe is read perples. 
Propheſy again before many peoples and nations 

and tongues. Revelations. 
Ants are a people not ſtrong, yet they prepare their 


meat in ſummer, roverbs, 
What is the city but the people ? 
True, the peaple are the city, Shak ſpeare. 


2. The vulgar. | 
I muſt like beaſts or common people dye, 
Unleſs you write my elegy. 

Todee b : 3 wry artiſt ne 
udge better than the peopie, but a pla 
Made for delight, wy.” ET 

If you approve it not, has no excuſe. Waller. 
3. The commonalty ; not the princes or 


nobles, 


Cooley. 


Of late 
When corn was given gratis, you repin'd, 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants ; for the people call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers. Shakſpeare. 
| Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
Addiſon. 
4. Perſons of a particular claſs. . 
If a man temper his actions to content every com- 
bination of people, the muſick will be the fuller. 
Bacon. 
A ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields country 
people call the wincopipe. acon. 
5. Men, or perſons in general. In this 
ſenſe, the word pevple is uſed indefinitely, 
like oz in French. 
The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have 
a care of iruceting with heaven, 1 75 LA bange. 
People were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large intereſt. Swift. 
Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving 
by diluting the fluids; for pcople have lived twenty- 
four days upon nothing but water, Arbuthnot. 
People in adverſity ſhould preſerve laudable 
cuſtoms, Clariſſa. 
Te Pe'oPLE. v. a, [perpler, Fr.] To ftock 
with inhabitants, : 


pecpled this iſland, had arrived upon Thames, and 

called the iſland after his name Britannia. Ralcigh. 
He would not be alone, who all things can; 

But peopled heav'n with angels, earth with man, 


Beauty a monarch is 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 


A peopled city made a deſert place. Dryden, 
Imperious death directs his ebon lance ; 
Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's 
dance. | : Prior, 
PepA'STICKS. 2. /. riss.] Medicines 
which are good to help the rawneſs of 
the ſtomach and digeſt crudities. Dicæ. 


P x' PIR. . Je [ piper, Lat. poi ure, Fr.] 

We have three kinds of pepper; the black, the 
white, and the long, which are three different fruits 
produced by three diſtinct plants: black pepper is a 
dried fruit of the fize of a vetch and roundiſb, but 
rather of a deep brown than a black colour: with 
this we are ſupplied from Java, Malabar, and Su- 
matra, and the plant has the ſame heat and fiery 
taſte that we find in the pepper: white per is 
commonly factitious, and prepared from the black 
by taking off the outer bark; but there is a rarer 
ſort, which is a genuine fruit naturally white : long 
pepper is a fruit gathered while unripe and dried, of 
an inch or an inch and half in length, and bf the 
thickneſs of a large gooſe quill. Hill, 

Scatter o'er the blooms the pungent duft 
Of pepper, fatal to the froſty tribe, Thomſon. 
To Pe'PPER, v. a, from the noun.] - 


1. To ſprinkle with pepper. 


2. To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows, | 


ſonably gathered without ſucceſs ; but having nl 


1. A nation; thoſe who compoſe a commu- 


Suppoſe- that Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt | 


— 


Dryden. 


* By crouds of flaves, and pecpled empire loves. Dryd. | 


5 in over. Let nat Jn# | 
] he duke looked till ſot the coming hack. of the 


1 have peppered two of them; two I have paid, 

two rogues in buckram ſuits, Shakſpeare. 
Pz'ePERBOX. v. J. [ pepper and hard I 
box for holding pepper, ) 

I will now take the leacher ; he cannot creep into 
a halfpenny purſe nor into a pepperbox.. Shakſp, 

Pe'PPERCORN. . J. | pepper and corn, ] 
Any thing of inconſiderable value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe 
peppercor nt which freeholders pay their landlord to 
acknowledge that they hold all from him. © Boyle. 

Folks from mud-wall'd tenement | 
Bring landlords pefpercorn for rent. Prior. 

Pe'PPERMINT. . / [| pepper and mint; 
piperitis, ] | Miat eminently hot. 
Pr'ePERWORT: z. /. ¶ pepper and wort. ] A. 

plant. iller. 
Pe'eTICK. adj, [xixribs.] What helps 

digeſtion, < Ainſworth, 
PERACU'TE, adj. \peracutus, Lat.] Very 

ſharp; very violent. | 

Malign, continual. geracute fevers, aſter moſt 
dangerous at'acks, ſuddenly remit of the. ardent 
heat. Harvey. 

PERADVE'NTURE, adv, | far a venture, 


French. ] 


1. Perhaps; may be; by chance, 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, 
was ſuch peradventure as had been no whit leſs un- 
lawful. Hooker. 

As you return, vifit my houſe; let our old ac- 
quaintance be renew'd; peradventure 1 will with 
you to court. Shakſpeare. 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, 
may appear very crude and maimed to a —_ 
igby. 


2, Doubt; queſtion. It is ſometimes uſed - 
as a noun, but not gracefully nor pro. 
perly. | e 

Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, yet 

without all perad venture their practices _ — 8 
( : out. 

ToPERA'GRATE. v. a. legen, Lat.] 
To wander over; to ramble through. 

| Dick. 

PeRAGRA'TION. 2. /. [from perag rate.] 

* act of paſſing through any ſtate or 
ace. | "+ hf 
- month of peragration is the time of the moon's 
revolution from any part of the zodiack unto the 


ſame. again, and this .containeth bit twenty-ſeven 
days and eight hours, 


The moon has two accounts which are her months. 
or years of revolution; one her periodick month, 
or month of peragration, which chiefly reſpects her 
own proper motion or place in the zodiack, by which 
ſhe like the ſun performs her revolution round the 
zodiack from any one point to the ſame again. 

1 : 4 ; Holder. 
To PERA'MBULATE. v. 3. \ferambule, 
Latin. ] 1 5 858 
1. To walk through, ' | 
2, To ſurvey, by ny | through, 

Perſons the lord deputy ſhouſd nominate to view 
and perambulate Iriſh territories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the ſame, ©" Davies. 


3. To viſit the boundaries of the pariſh. 


PERAMBULA'TION. 4. . [from perant- 
bulate.] , 


1. The act of paſſing thtough, or Wander- 


en 
F7$ 


Armada, even when they were warWering and maks 
ing their” perambulation of the nogthern ſeas, Bacon. 
2. A travelling ſurvey, | 3h 0 1 
France is a ſquare of five hundred and f ty miles 
traverſe, thronging with fuch maske, Rar ide 
general calcul, made in the laſt perambulatian, ex- 
ceeded eighteen millions. Rue, 
3. A diſtrict; limit of juriſdiction 


It might in point of —_ be demandeg, by 
2 1 


12 } 
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PraczrrißrLI TY. 2. . [from percep- 


PER 
' what authority a privaſe perſon ean es tend a perſonal 
| rorraiion deen the pes a bounds of hx own 
; perambulation® s- Holiday. 
4. Survey of the boands of the pariſh an- 


nually performed. 1 
Pines. adv, ſpar and caſce.] Per- 
chance; perhaps, Not uſed, 


A Urtuous man will be virtuous in ſolitudine, and | 


not only in theatro, h percaſe it will be more 
ſtrong 15 glory and — as 3 — which is doubled 
dy reflexion. Bacon. 
Pr/xcrant. adj. pergant, Fr.] Piercing; 
netrating. Obſolete. | 

ond Tous quick and perreant was his ſpright 
As Eagles eyes, that gan beheld the ſun. 
Px . perceive.) Fer- 
eptible ; ſuch as falls under perception. 
he body, though it 8 yet not chang- 
ing perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as 
ſaſt as the ideas of our own minds will follow one 
anothet, ſee ms to ſtand Mill ; as the hands of 1 
We Locke, 


That which we perceive when we fee figure, as 


22 by fight, is nothing but the termination 

of colour, | 

PazxcCai'vanLY. adv, [from perceivable.] 
In ſuch a manner as may be obſerved or 
known. . 


7 PERCRIVE. v. 4. [pereipio, Lat.] 


* * 
# 


1. To diſcover by ſome ſenfible effects. 


Conſider, 
+ When you above mem me like a crow, Wh 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. ShaXþp. 
2. To know; to obſerve. 2 
ſug perceived in his ſpitit, that the * 
. within themſelves. 1 55 1 : ar 
lis ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; 
and they are brought low, but he perceivetb it not. 


Till we ourſelves ſee it with our own eyes, and 


' pepecive it by our own underſtandings, we ate ftill | 


da the dark. Locke. 
How do they come to know that themſelves 

thiak, when they themſelves do not perceive + 
| * 


3. To be affected by. 
tion of the matter of tempeſts before the air here 


Bacon. 
ible 


or mind; the ſtate of being perceptible. 


2. Perception ; the power of perceiving. | 


Not 


reaſon. | 
PERCE'/PTIBLE. adj, { perceptible, Fr. 
pereeptus, Lat.] Such as may be known 
110 1 but vith u perrey bi 
: Tp 
of the oi _ with fome — apt of the air 


Bentley, 


4 * 
* 


Spenſer. | 


Licke. . 


roper, | 1 
| The Habe is not ſo bright and fulgent, as | 
ts obſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibi/ity * che 

. a More. 


PER 


cold, or heat. 9 
2. The act of perceiving; obſervation. 
3. Notion; idea. 


leaders, they are magni fied. 


thing. 


— — —— 


chief. | 


* 


though at a diſtance. | 


Having the power of perceiving. 


OW 


of them reach the 


that prevents our ſenſations ? 


— 
py 


perceptive part of the ſoul does perceive, eve 
point of the perceptive muſt perceive at once. 


The power of perception or thinking. 


TT”. 


— 


nutritive. 


le 


rooſt or ſit. 


1 


noun.) To ſit or rooſt as a bird. 
He perebetb on ſome branch thereby, 


The world js grown ſo bad, 
That wrens make prey, where 


Among his branches. 
Let owls keep cloſe 


upon the upper boughs. 


bough. / 
. Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood - 


s 


By the inventors, and their followers that would 
ſeem not to come too ſhort of the perceprions 7 * | 
| . 
4. The ſtate of being affected by ſome- 


Great mountains have a perception of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the air H tempeſts ſooner than the vallies 
below; and therefore they ſay in Wales, when cer- 
tain hills have their night caps on, they mean mif- 

Bacon. 

This experiment diſcovereth perception in plants 
to move towards that which ſhould comfort 2 
acorn. 


 PERCE/PTIVE. adj. ¶ perceptus, Latin. ] 


There is a difficulty that pincheth ; the foul is 
awake and ſollicited by external motion, for ſome 
3 region in the moſt 

filent repoſe and obſcurity of night: what is it then 
| Glanville. 
Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of the 
real 
| ore. 
PrRCEPTIVITY. 2. J. [from perceptive.] 


Locke, 
| PERCH, u. . [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] A 
| fiſh of prey, that like the pike and trout, 
catries his teeth in his mouth: he dare 
venture to kill and deſtroy ſeveral other 
kinds of fiſh ; he has a hooked or hog 
back, which is armed with Riff briſtles, 
and all his ſkin armed with thick hard 
ſcales, and hath two fins on his back : he 
ſpawns but once a year, and is held very 
LP I" , 5 Fg” 
ERCH, 2. / | pertica, Lat. perche, Fr. 
was | A meaſure.of five yards and a half; a 


; . . [ * 
5 1 The upper regions of the air percerve the collec. | 3. . Fr.] Something on which birds 


For the narrow perch I cannot ride. | Dryden, 
W 1 I PrrcH., v. 2. [percher, Fr. from the 
1. The ſtate of being an object of the ſenſes | 
To weather him and his moiſt wings to dry, Spenſer, 
eagles dare not perch, 
| | Shot pre 
The morning muſes perch like birds, * lng 
raſbaw, 
within the tree, and not perch 
South, | 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, 


Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the golden. 
| Dryden. 


| 
N oats eee 


| Perceptlon'is that act of the mind, vr rather 4 
paſſion or impreſſion, whereby the mind becomes 

- conſcious of any thing; as when I feet hunger, _— 
24115. 


. rucken. SPP Bacon. Perch'd on my bever in the Granic flood; | 
When I think, remember, or abſtrat; theſe in-“ When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard. trembling bore, 
arinfick operatioos of my mind are not perceptible by | And the pale fates frighted on the ſhore. Lee. | 
my fight, hearing, taſte, ſmell, or feeling. Ha/e, | Hos of biras that wing the liquid air, | 
It perceives them immediately, as being Imme- Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. 
. odjeQed to and pe to the ſenſe; as 1 | te 
eve the ſun by m Rene 4 Hole. | To PERCH. v. a. To place on a pereh., 
Isa the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, more | It woald be natorioully perceptible, if you could 
gail will accras to mankind by attending to the] perch yourſelf as a bird on the top of ſome high 
ne, open, and perceptible parts, than by ſtudyi ple: ND. ore. 
* too much Aer fietves. - -  Fope. | As evening dragon came, 
serra. ado. [from 'perceprible,] | Afailanton the perched ros, | 
3 r And neſts in order tang'd 5 | 
In ſuch a manner as may be perceived. | n n 
-  ., The. woman decays perceplibly every week. Pope. | e WY OS TT PRO 1g 
ee, ; PERCHA'NCE. adv. [fer and chance.] 
Pracr le. A. . receptions Fr. Perce p- | % 
5 W tis, Latia.} | ! P erh , 88 f 
EY 3 \ 21 | Ho long within this wood intend-you ſtay?— 
. The power of perceiving ; knowledge; — Perchaxce till- after Theſeus' — — 4 
conſciouſneſs. 5 | hakſpeare, | 
Mutter hath no life not perrrptium, and is not con- Finding him-by nature fittle- ſtudious, ſhe choſe | 


PER 


dancing and fencing, not without aim then 
chance at a courtier's life, Wy; 
Ooly Smithfield ballad parchance to embalm ij 
memory of the other. | LE range, 
Pe RCHERS, 7. he Paris candles uſed in 
England in ancient times; alſo the lar. 
ger ſort of wax candles, which were 
uſually ſet upon the altar. 


PrIcIIE XT. adj, 19 Lat.] Per- 
ceiving; having the power of percep. 
tion. 

No article of religion hath credibility eno 
them; yet theſe — * and quickſighted bad 
men can wink and fwallow this ſottiſh opinion about 
percipient atoms. | Bentley, 

Senſation and perception are not inherent in mat. 
ter as ſuch; for if it were ſo, every ſtock or ſtone 
would be a percipiext and rational creature. Bent lay. 

PexC1'PiENT. 1. J. One that has the power 
of perceiving. 

The foul is the ſole percipient, which hath ani. 
madverfion and ſenſe properly fo called, and the 
body is only the receiver of corporeal impreſſions. . 

, | Glanville, 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the 
whole, but only part. Mar. 

Px'NcLoSE. 2. J. {per and cliſe.] Conclu- 
ſion; laſt part, Obſolete. 

By the perclaſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is 


underſtood for fuch an one as travelleth in fear of 
revengements. Raleigh. 


To PERCOLATE. v. a. [percolo, Latin. ]. 
To ftrain through, | 
The eridences of fact are percolated through x 
vaſt period of ages. ale. 
PzRCOLA'TION. . J. [from percolate.] 
The act of ſtraining ; purification or ſe. 
paration by ſtraining. 
Experiments touching the ſtraining and paſſing 
of bodies one through another, they call percolation, 
Bacon. 
Water paſſing through the veins of the earth 
is rendered freſh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the ſaline parti- 
cles will paſs through a tenfold filtre. Ray. 
To PeRCv'ss, v. a. [pereuſſus, Lat.] Io 
ſtrike. | 
Flame perenf/ed by air giveth a noiſe ; as in blow- 
ing of the fire by bellows; and ſo likewife flame 
percuſſing the air ſtrongly. Bacon. 


PtrCu's$10N. 2. / | percuffio, Lat. percuy- 
fron, French. 
1. The act of ſtriking ; ſtroke. 
With thy grim looks, and + 
'The thunder-like perciſſion of thy ſounds, . 
Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake... Shakſpeares 
The pereuſſton of the greater quantity of air i: 
produced by the greatneſs of the body N 
acofls 
Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or per- 
cuſſion of an envious eye doth molt hurt are, when 
the party envied is beheld in glory. Bacon. 
The vibrations or tremors excited. in the air by 
percuſſion, continue à little time to move from the 
place of percuſſſon · in concentric ſpheres to great 
diſtances. | Newtor., 
. | Marbles taught him percaffor and the laws of 
motion, and tops the centrifugal motion. Arbutbnot. 


0 77. 


2. Effect of ſound in the ear. 


In double rhy mes the percuſſion is ſtronger. 

„„ euer, 

PRNCV“TI ENT. z. J. [percutient, Latin.) 
Striking; having the power to ſtrike. 

Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from the 

roughneſs or obliquity of the paſſoge, or from the 


doubling of the percutient, Bacon. 
PzrD1/TION..z. /\ | perditic, Lat. perdition, 
French. A 


1. DeſtruQion ; ruin; death, f 
Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer 
12 of the Turkiſh fleet, every man "vey him- 
We took ourſelves for free men, feeing there was 
no danger of our utter perdition, and lived moſt joj - 


0 8 
4 RE R 


| Bacon. 
ick let us part ! Perdition's in thy preſence , 
a on dwells about thee ! Ales. 
2 2 4 Loſs. | 


There's no ſoul loſt, 

- Nay not ſo much perdition as an hair 
Petid to any creature in the veſſel 

Thou ſaw'ſt fink, 
LO Eternal death. 

As liſe and death, mercy and wrath, are matters 

| of knowledge, all men's ſalvation and ſome men's 

endleſs perdition are things ſo oppoſite, that whoever 

doth alem the one, mult neceſſatily deny the other. 

| Hocker. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do 

after wander for ever more in vices unknown, and 

daily travel towards their eternal perdition. Raleigh. 

PE'RDUE. adv. Hare word, which among 


us is adverbially taken, comes from the 


perdue or ad vanced ſentinel.] Cloſe; in 
ambuſh, | 
Few minutes he had Jain perdue, X 
To guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudikras. 
Pz'8pDuLOUS, 44. from perdo, Lat.] Loſt; 
thrown away. : 
There may be ſome wandering perdulous wiſhes 
of known impoſſibilities; as a man who hath com- 
mitted an offence, may wiſh he had not committed 
it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and impoſſibly, 1s as 
impoſſible as an impoſſibility. Bramball. 
Px'RDURABLE. adj, [perdurable, Fr. per- 
duro, Lat.] Laſting ; long continued, 
Not in uſe, nor accented according to 
analogy. - 
Confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of 
perdurable toughneſs. Shakſpeare. 
O perdurable ſname; let's ſtab ourſelves. Sbakſp. 
. The vig'rous ſweat 
Doth lend the lively ſprings their perdurable heat. 
Dent . Drayton, 
Pu'nDURABLY, adv, [from perdurable.] 
Laſtingly. 
Why would he, for the momentary trick, 
Be perdurably fin'd ? Shakſpeare, 
PxRDURA'TION. #. /. | perduro, Latin. ] 
Long continuance. Ainſworth, 
PERE'GAL, adj, [Fr.] Equal. Obſolete, 
Whilom thou waſt perega/ to the beſt, 
And wont to make the jolly ſhepherds glad; 
With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt, Spenſer. 
To PE'REGRINATE, v. @, | peregrinus, Lat, | 
To travel; to live in foreign countries, 
| Dia, 
PexeGRINA'TION. z. /. (om pereprinus, 
Lat.] Travel; abode in foreign countries. 
It was agreed between them, what account he 
ſhould give of his peregrination abroad. Bacon. 
It is not amiſs to obſerve the heads of doctrine, 
which the apoſtles agreed to publiſh in all their pere- 
. grinations, Hammond, 
That we do not contend to have the earth paſs 
for a paradiſe, we reckon it only as the land of our 
#eregrination, and aſpire aſter a better . 
1 | nlcy, 
PEREGRINE. adj, aner, old French; 
peregrinus, Latin. ] Foreign; not native; 
not domeſtick. 
The received opinion, that putrefaCtion is cauſed 
by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 
' __ | | Bacon. 
To EBRE'MP Te. vv. 3. [ peremptus, Lat.] To 
kill; to cruſh. A law term. 
« Nor is it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal is 
| perempted by the deſertion of an appeal ; becauſe the 
| | office of the judge continues after ſuch inſtance is 
_ perempred. Aylife. 
Peng 'MPTION. #. J. [peremptio, Lat. per. 


4 


r emplion, Fr.] Cruſh ; extinction. " 
- term, ; | 
. This ion of inſtance was introduced in 
$ favour ot the pablick, leſt ſuits ſhould be rendered 


Folly ; going abroad, and ſeeing what was to be 


Sbabſpeare. 


4 


4 


French perdue, or forlorn hope: as, 


| 


* 


b 


PER 
PaR'tEMPTORILY, edv. [from peremprory. 
Abſolutely ; poſitively; ſo as ts cut o 


all further debate. 


Norfolk denies them peremptorily, Daniel. 
Not to ſpeak peremptorily or concluſively, touch- 
ing the point of poſſibility, till they have heard me 
deduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 
Some organs are ſo peremprorily neceſſary, that 
the extinguiſhment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily fol- 
low, but yet ſo as there is an interim. Bacon. 
I all conferences it was inſiſted peremptorily, that 
the king muſt yield to what power was required. 
larendon. 
God's laws peremptorily injoin us, and the things 
therein implied do ftraitly oblige us to partake of the | 
holy ſacrament. Kettlewell. 
Some talk of letters before the deluge ; but that 
is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing can be 
. peremptorily determined either the one way or the 
other, Woedward. 
Never judge peremprorily On firſt appearances. 
" Clariſſa. 


| PRE MProRtNESS, #, J. [from peremp- 


joy. ] Poſitiveneſs ; abſolute deciſion ; 
dogmatiſm, 


eremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a magiſ- 
terialneſs in matters of opinion; the other a poſi- 
tiveneſs in relating matters of fat. Gov. 
Self-conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own 
opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Tillotſon. 


2 


killed.] Dogmatical; abſolute; ſach as 
deſtroys all | 60m expoſtulation. 


If I entertaine 
As peremptorie a deſire, to levell with the plaine 
A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not be- 
twixt my ire | 
And what it aimes at. Chapman. 
As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was ſo reſo- 
lute and peremptory, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made 
manifeſt unto him, even dy intuitive revelation, 
wherein there was no poſlibility of errour. Hoker. 
He may have fifty-fix exceptions peremptorily 
againſt the jurors, of which he ſhall ſhew no cauſe. 


Spenſer. 

To- motrow be in readineſs to go; 
Excuſe it not, for I am peremptory, Shakſpeare. 

i 8 Not _ himſelf | 

n mortal fury is half ſo peremptery, 
As we to — this ** Y Shakſpeare. 
Though the text and the doctrine run peremptory 
and abſolute, whoſoever denies Chriſt, ſhall al- 
ſuredly be denied by him; yet ſtill there is a tacit 
condition, unleſs repentance intervene. South, 
The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was to 
ive us a fuller diſcovery of our ignorance, and to 
eep us from being peremptory and dogmatical in 
our determinations. . Collier. 
He would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and 
diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
was able to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition 
againft'the doctrine which he taught. Addiſon, 


PERENNIAL. adj. [ perennis, - Latin. ] 


—_— 


If the quantity were preciſely the ſame in theſe 
perennial tountains, the difficulty would be | —_— 
heyne. 

2. Perpetual; pnceniing, 
The matter wherewith theſe pcrenni al clouds are 
raiſed, is the ſea that ſurrounds them. Harvey. 


Pzre/NNITY. v. /. [from perennitas, Lat.] 
Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons ; 


E perpetuity. 


Tbat ſprings have their origin ſrom the ſea, and 
not from rains and vapours, I conclude from the 
perammity of divers ſprings. p Derham. 

PERFECT. adj. ¶ perfectus, Lat. parfait, 
French.] | —_ 

1, Complete; conſummate ; finiſhed; nei- 
ther defective nor redundant. 


We cout iboſe things perſe#, which want nothing 
requiſite for the end whereto they were inſtituted, | 


— . 
Anon they move 


In perfect phalaak. Milton, 


of the Ton. [ 


PERE'MPTORY. adj. [ peremptorins, low 
Lat, pe remplci re, Fr. from peremprus, | 


1. Laſting through the year. | 


- 


Uriel, no wonder if thy per fe fight 
Sex far and wide. r perf Aion. 
Whoever thinks a peryect work to lee, 
Thigks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 


As full as perfe# in a hair, as heart. 
2, Fully informed; fully {kilful, 
ithin a ken our army lies; 
Our men more gerſed in the ule of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. 
Shakſpeare. 
Fair dame! I am not to you known, | 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. Shakſ. 
| * 1 do not take myſelf to be fo perfe& in the privi= 


Pope. 


not offer at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 

3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate. 
This is a ſenſe chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfect ſoul 


Shall manifeſt me rightly. Shakſpeare. 
Thou ſhalt be perfect with the Lord thy Cod. 
Deuteronomy. 


4. Confident ; certain, 


Thou art perfect then, our ſhip hath touch'd u 
The deſerts of Bohemia, F Shokſpexre, 


Icio, Latin; parfaire, French.] 
1. To finiſh; to complete; to conſum- 
mate; to bring to its due ſtate, 

I we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 
his love is perfected in us. 1 Fobn, 
Beauty now mutt & my renown ; | 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. Wall. 

In ſubſtauces reſt not in the ordinary complex idea 
commonly received, but enquire into the nature and 
properties of the things themſelves, and thereby 
3 our ideas of their diſtin ſpecies. Locke. 

Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, 


left by variety you confound them, and ſo perfe# 
none. Lo 


What toil did honeſt Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, | 
And perfect all his Roman ſet? Prior 
2. To make ſkilful ; to inſtruct fully 
Her cauſe and yours 
I'll perfe him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke, Sat peu. 
PERFECTER. z. . [from perfe#.) One 
that makes perfect. | 
This practice was altered; they offered not to 
Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfecier. Broome, 


| PERFECTION. 2. /. [ perfectis, Lat. par- 
fectioun, French, ] | 
1. The ſtate of being perfect. | 


Man doth feek a triple perfection; firſt a ſenſual 
conſiſting in thoſe things which very life itſelf re- 


— 


ments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſting in 
thoſe things which none underneath man is capable 
of; laſtly, a ſpiritual and divine, conſiſting in thoſe 
things whereunto we tend by ſupernatural meany 
here, but cannot here attain, ocker. 

It is a Nr maim'd and moſt imperſect, 
That will conſeſs perfection fo could err 5 
Againſt all rules of nature. 


— 


— 


faith makes up the higheſt perfection. Milton, 

No human underſtanding being abſolutely ſecured 
from miſtake by the perfection of its own nature, it 
follows that no man can be infallible but by ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance. 

Many things impoflible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. Dryd. 
to do their duty in perfection. Blackmore. 

The queſtion is not, whether goſpel perfection 
can be fully attained ; but whether you come as near 
it as a ſincere intention, and car 
Carry you. 


ſupreme excellence. In this ſenſe it has 
a plural, 13 
What tongue can her petfections tell, | 
In whoſe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney. 
An beroick poem requires, as its laſt perfection, 
WM a? 2g 2 


Pope. 


leges of Bohemia, as to handle that part; and will 


To PRERT ECT. v. a. [perfeus, from per- 


quireth, either as neceſſary ſupplements or as orna« 


Shakſpeare, 
True virtue Frog + 1g the heavenly grace of 


Tilloefonc 


Too few, or of an improper figure and dimention - 


diligence can. 
- Lew, 
2. Something that cancurs to produce 


* 
"1 
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PE R 
the liſhment of ſome extraordinary under- 
ting, which requires more of the active virtue 
than the ſuffering, _ . Dryaen, © 
«Anno or God, 
If God be infinitely holy, juſt, and good, he muſt 
take delight in thoſe creatures that Yeſemble him 
moſt in theſe perfeZ7ions. .  Atterbury, 
4. Exact reſemblance, | WE 
To PERFE'CTIONATE. v. . [ perfeftionner, 
Fr. from perfection.] To make perfect; 
to advance to perfection. A word pro- 
poſed by Dryden, but not received, nor 
worthy of reception. g 
Painters and ſculptors, 
natural beauties, perfectianate the idea, and ad- 
vance their art above nature itſelf in her individual 
productions; the utmoſt maſtery of human per- 


formance. 1 ne | 
He has founded an academy for the progreſs and | 
perfecslonaling of painting. Dryden. 


Pereye'crive. adj. [from perfect.] Con- 


ducing to bring to perfection: with /. 
Praiſe and adoration are actions perfeive of our 
ls, More. 
Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the 


- . ether faculties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable | 


to, and perfeive of their natures, Ray. 


„In ſuch a manner as brings to perfection. 


| 


a 


As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intellect, 
fo perfectively in the fancy; fo that virtue is the 
| force of reaſon in the conduct of our actions and 

- - paſſions to a good end. pit Grew, 

Pe'rrECTLY. adv, [from perfe] | 

1. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 
2. Totally; completely. 8 
Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when per- 


teh under water, he could longer ſupport the 
want of reſpiration. - Boyle. 


Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only 
which they have been wont to be ſigns of, but can- 
not introduce any perfectiy new and unknown 
nog ideas. | --4 5 WOOD « 


3. Exactly ; accurately, 


We know bodies and their 
20 


Px'xPECTNESS8. x, / 
1. Completeneſs; co 
- perfection, « | 
2. Goodneſs; virtue. A ſcriptural word. 
Put on charity, which is the bond of perfe 


| oloffians. 

3» Skill. N 
Is this your petſectneſt? | Shakſpeare, 
'PERFI'DIOUS. adj. [perfidus, Lat. perfide, 
French. ] . 4 

1. Treacherous; falſe to truſt 

violated faith. | 
Tell me, perfidicrs, was it fit 


To make my cream a perquiſite t 
AG lies to mend your wages? Mun and Cat. 


2. Expreſſing treachery; proceeding from 
treachery. 


ö 


| | 
ies moſt per- 
NES m 141. 
— perfect.] 
nſummate excellence; 


— 


q 
\ 
N 


4 


* 
þ 


| O ſpirit accurs'd, 
- - Forſaken of alt good, 1 ſee thy fall 
Determin'd, and thy hapleſs crew iavolv'd 
|.  Inthis perfidions fraud. Milion. 
PERFI DIOUSLY. adv, [from perfidions.) 
Treacheroufly; bv breach of faith. 
3 Perſidiouſiy I 
He has betray'd your buſinels, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city 2 Shakſp. } 
* They cat perfidionſly their words, 
And ſwear their ears through two inch boards. 
$a Fog Hudibras. 
Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as 
would put him in a worſe condition, whenever he 


1 


* 
I 9 


x 


© hould perfadionfly renew the war? Swift. 
_ -PuneVDLOVUsNESS, . % [from perfidious.] 
The quality of being perfidious. - | 


Some things have à natural deformity in them; 
es perjury, per fidjouſneſs, and ingratitude, T7/Jorſor_ 


þ 
i 


| 


chufing he moſt elegant 


x 


net. 


=_ 


I! 


_ 
3 


* 


P E R 


e lith. 


Px'gFLABLE. adj. * pero, Latin.] 
Having the wind driven through. 
Toe PE'RFLATE. v. a. f perflo, Latin.] To 
blow through. 
If eaſtern winds did perflate our climates more 
frequently, they would clarify and refreſh our air. 
Harvey. 
The firſt conſideration in building of cities, is to 
make them open, airy, and well perflated. Arbuth.. 
PerFLA'TION. 2 /. {from perflate.) The 
act of blowing through. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
motion to the air, which ventilates and cools the 


mines. Woodward. 
Toa PERFORATE. v. a. [perfors, Lat, ] 
To pierce with a tool ; to bore. 
Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded 


without twiſting, into an earthen pot perforate at 


Bacon, 


will yield a very large fruit, 
Boyle. 


A perforated bladder does not ſwell. 
© The labour'd chyle pervades the pores, 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. 
The aperture was limited by an opaque circle 
placed between the eye-glaſs and the eye, and per- 
rated in the middle with a little round hole for the 
rays to paſs through to the eye, Newton. 
Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthnot, 
PER FORA'TION, 2. /. | from perforate, | 
1. The act of piercing or boring. 

The likelieſt way is the perforation of the body of 
the tree in ſeveral places one above another, and the 
filling of the holes. Bacon. 

The induſtrious perforation of the tendons of the 
ſecond joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing 
the tendons of the third joints through them. More. 
2. Hole; place bored. 

That the nipples ſhould be made fpongy, and 
with ſuch perforations as to admit paſſage to the 

milk, are arguments of providence. Ray. 
PER EORA “TOR. 2. /. | from perforate.] The 

inſtrument of boring. | 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping 
the trocar in oil, ſtab it ſuddealy through the tegu- 
ments, and withdrawing the perforator, leave the 
waters to empty by the canula. Sharp. 


PeRFO'RCE. adv. [per and force.] By vio- 


* 
þ 


— 


lence; violently, 
' Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify'd; 
And though himſelf were at the fight diſmay'd, 
Yet him perforce reſtrain d. 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, 
But ſhe perforce withholds the loved boy, SH 
| Sheamaz'd, her cheeks 
All trembling and arifing, full of ſpots, | 
And pale with death at hand, perforce ſhe breaks 
Into the inmoſt rooms. eacham on Poetry. 
To PERFORM, v. a. [performare, Italian. } 
© To execute; todo; to diſcharge; to 
achieve an undertaking z. to.accompliſh, 
All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame 
for great minds to attempt, and great force to per- 


are. 


* 


What 3 you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? Shakſpeare. 
1 will cry unto God that performeth all things for 


me. 1 
k Let all things be performed after the law of Gad 
diligently, 1 Eſaras. 
Thou, my love, 


You perform her office in the ſphere, 


| Dryden, 
He effectually performed his part, with great in- 
tegrity, learning, and acuteneſs; with the exactneſs 


5 


To ſucceed in an 
attempt. e ee 


| 


Fr.] Treachery ; want of faith ; breach | 


4 


the bottom, and then cover the pot wich earth, it 


Blackmore. 


Spenſer. | 


form what they did attempt. Sithney. 
t | thou, ſpirit, 
Perform d to point the tempeſt that I bad thee? 
| 4 .  Shakſpeare, 


Perform his fun'rals with paternal care. Dryden. 
Born ot her blood, and make a new Platonick year. | 


of a ſcholar, and the judgment of a complete divine. 
| Waterland. 
To Per FO'RM, Vs N. 


PER 


When e poet has performed admirably ; 
illuftrious » we ſometimes alſo im, 12 
errours. | 


« Matis. 
, 
PERFORMABLE. adj.[from perform. ] Prac- 
ticable; ſuch as may be done. 
Men forget the relations of hiſtory, 
elephants have no joints, whereas their actions are 
not performable without them. row, 
PERFO'RMANCE. 2. J. from perform. 
1. Completion of ſomething deſigned; exe. 
cution of ſomething promiſed, 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 8/0 

Promiſing is the very air o“ th' timey it opens the 
eyes of expectation: performance is ever the duller 
for his act, and but in the plainer kind of people, 
the deed is quite out of uſe. hakſpeare, 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a 
readineſs to will, ſo there may be a performance, 

2. Corinthians, 

The only. means ts make him ſucceſsful in the 

' performance of theſe great works, was to be above 
contempt. | Suuth, 

Men may, and muſt differ in their employments ; 
but yet they muſt all act for the ſame ends, as duti- 
ful ſervants. of God, in the right and. pious per- 

Formance of their ſeveral callings. Laws 
2. Compoſition ; work. 

In the good poems of other men,. I can only be 
ſure, that 'tis the hand of a good maſter; but in 
your performances tis ſcarcely poſſible for me to be 
deceived. | Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. 


affirming that 


— 


— 


| 0 o ; Aa. 
3. Action; ſomething done. 

In this flumbry agitation, beſides her walking 
and other actual performances, what have you heard 
her ſay ? Shakſpeares 


PeRrO'RMER. 2. /. [from perfarm. ] 
1. One that performs any thing. 
The merit of ſervice: is ſeldom. attributed ta the 
true and exact performer. Shakfpeare, 
2. It is generally applied to one that makes 
a publick exhibition of his ſkill, 
To PkRFR1I'CATE, . z. [perfrico, Lat.] To 
rub over. Di&, 
PexRFU/MATORY. adj, [from perfume. | 
That whichperfumes. h 
' PERFU'ME. . / parfume, French. ] 
1. Strong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give 
ſcents to other things. 

Pomanders and knots of powdersfor drying.rheuras 
are not. ſa ſtrong as e 3. you may have them 
continually in your hand, whereas perfumes you can 
take but at times. Bacon. 

Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſenſi- 
bly waſted, yet fall the air, ſo that we can put our 
noſe in no part of the room where a perfarme is 
burned, but we ſmell it. Digoy. 
2. Sweet odour ;, fragrance. 

; Ev*a the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. Addiſon. 

No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native iaceule yield. Poe. 
Pinks and roſes bloom, 
And ev'ry bramble ſheds prrfame. 


'To Pro“. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
ſcent; to r ee with ſweet ſcent. 
our papers 
Let me have them very well perfum'd, 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 
Sbalſpeare. 


* 


Ly 


E. * 
x 
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Cay. 


To whom they go. 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night-flics to thy ſlumber, 
Than in the perfizm'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteft melody? Sp. 
Then will | raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the ait ſhall be perfum'd. 
TN . Shbakſpeare. 
The diſtillec water of wild. poppy, mingled at 
half with roſe water, take with ſome mixture-of a 
few cloves in a perfuming pan. | Bacon, 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in perfuming of 
gloves, which ſhe weth them corporeal,> Bacon. 


—_ 


— * 


d 
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melancholy, and cauſe obſtructions. 


PE R 


Tee paint the takes are vainly meant 
of hide her amorous heart, 
eis like perfumring an ill ſcents 
Tube ſmell's too ſtroug'for art. ny 
gee ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
picy S 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies! Pope. 
PenrU'MER. v. / from perfume.) One 
% whoſe trade is to fell things made to gra- 


. tify theifcent. 


A moſs the perfiemers have out of apple trees, that | 


bath an excellent ſcent. Bacon. | 
Firſt iſſued from perfumers ſhops : 

A croud of faſhionable fops. N Swift. | 

Paxrv'NCTORIL x. adv. ¶ perfunctoris, Lat.] 


Careleſsly; negligently ; in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſatisfy external form. : 

- His majeſty caſting his eye perfun@orily upon it, 
and believing it had been drawn by mature advice, 

no ſooner received it, than-he delivered it to the lord 
Keeper. Iz Clarendon. 
Lay ſerioufly to heart the elearneſs and evidence 
of theſe proofs, and not perfuncterily paſs over all 
the paſſages of the  Eoſpel, _ are ew on 
. at we may believe; without weighing them. 
e : : , ne, 
- Whereas all logick is reducible to the four prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, the two firſt of theſe 
have been handled by Ariſtotle very perfunctoriſy; 


| Granville. | 


PER 


| | the guard of the ſced, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſtenance 


of animals, | 

Latin; pericliter, French. ] 

1. The ſtate of being in danger. 

2. Trial; experiment. * 

PERICRA“N TUM. 2. / 9 17 Tee and cra- 

nium; pericrane, Fr.] The membrane 
that covers the ſkull; it is,a very thin 
and nervous membrane of an exquiſite 
ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately not 
only the cranium, but all the bones of 

| the body, except the teeth; for which 

reaſon it is alſo called the perioſteum. 


Having divided the pericranium, I ſaw a fiſſure 
| running the whole length of the wound. Hiſemar, 


In u 
As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a 
contrary ſign, ſo Saturn, which remaineth about as 
many years in one ſign, and holdeth the ſame con- 
fideration in years as the moon in days, doth cauſe 


of the fourth he has ſaid nothing at all, Baker, 
Pexrv/ncTORY. adj. | perfundori?, 
Slight; careleſs ; negligent. 

A tranfient and perfunctory examination of things 
leads men into confiderable miſtakes, which a more 
correct and rigorous ſcrutiny would have detected. 

a Windward, 


7 Penrev'ss. v. 4. [perfuſus, Latin.] To 


tincture; to overſpread. 

Theſe dregs immediately perfuſe the blood with 
Harvey. 
PrRRHA“ Ps. adv, [per and hap,] Peradven- 

ture; Kt may be. £ 
Perhaps the good old man that kiſs'd his ſon, 
And left a bleſſing on his head, 

His arms about him ſpread, 

Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flatman. 
'* Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps 
more excellent than the firſt deſign, though Virgil 

mult be ſtill excepted, when that rows takes 


ace. ryden. 
p His thoughts infpir'd his tongue, 
And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love; 
Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 
Perhaps ſoft pity charm'd his yielding foul, 
Perhaps her love, perbaps her kingdom 1. 7% my 
| mith. 
It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for 
ought we know, God may perhaps pardon, but to 
be diligent in fuch ways, as we know that God will 
' infallibly reward. Law. 


PerIAPT, 2. |. [Terre] Amulet; charm 


worn as preſervative againſt diſeaſe or 
miſchief. - l Hanmer, 


The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly: 
Now help, ys charming ſpells and periaprs, Shakſp. 
PraIlcARDIUM. 2. / zig and xagdla; 

pericarde, Fr.] A thin membrane of a 
conick figure that reſembles a purſe, and 
contains the heart in its cavity: its baſis 
is pierced in five places, for the paſſage 
of the veſſels which enter and come out 
of the heart: the uſe of the pericardium 
is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 
water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands 
in it, that the ſurface of the heart may 

not grow dry by its eontinual motion. 


| Quincy, | 


ö 
ö 
6 


Prarca'ariuM:. 1. f. [wii and xapro e |. 
in 


a , Fr.] In botany, a pellicle or 
membrane encompaſſing the fruit or grain 
of a plant, or that part of a fruit that 
Eider 
Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for | 


CY 


Lat.] | | 


theſe Ran. periods. 1 Brawn. 
PRI RO. 7. J. [rip and tpyor.] Needleſs 


caution in an operation; unneceſſary di- 

| hHgence. | 
' PxrIGE'E, n. /. [Tip 3nd yi; perigee, 
PerIGE'UM, F Fr.] That point in the 


heavens, wherein a planet is ſaid to be 
in its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the 
earth. Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 


creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the peri- 
gum or neareſt point in Libra. | 


Pextne'L1UM, 2. J. [Ti and ; peri- 
helie, Fr.] That point of a planet's or- 
bit, wherein it is neareſt the ſun. Harris. 


Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that the 
comet, which appeared in 1680, by approaching to 


heat, as to be 50000 years a cooling. 


culum, Latin. | 
1, Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 


which have made you indeed precious to the world, 
and now doubt not to tell of your peri/s. Sidney. 
How many perils do inſold 


In the act what peri/s ſhall we find, 
If either place, or time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order how aſſign d. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, N 
| Have paſs'd the peri/s of fo. hard a way. Dryden. 
| Strong, healthy and young people are more in per// 


Daniel, 


2. nciation ; danger denounced, 
| J told her, 
On your diſpleaſure's peril, | 
She ſhould not viſit you. Sbalſpeare. 


Alterations in the ſervice of God, ſor that they 


in common-weals, which have no continuance 
longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it. 


7 Her guard is chaftity;,. 
She that has that is clad in complete fleel, 
And like a quiver'd nymph wich arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, + 
Infamous hills and ſandy prri/ous wilds. 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the chaugeful ſeer: 
For perilous th! aſſay, unheard. the toil. 
T*.elude the preſcience of a God by gujle. Pope. 
2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludi- 
crous exaggeration of any thing bad. 
Thus was th} accomplith'd ſquire endu d 


| ay. 
PerICLITA'TION. z. . [from periclitor, | 
| 


Per1/CuLouUs. adj, [periculoſus, Latin. ] | 
re”. it ; Jeopardous; hazardous. Not | 


Brown, | 


the ſun in its peribelium, acquired ſuch a degree of 
. Cheyne, PY 
PE'RIL. 2. /. [peril, Fr, peritel, Dut, peri. 


| Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe things, | 


The righteous man to make him daily fall? Sperſer. 


by peſtilentialfevers, than the weak and old. Ar6u1h, | 


Pe'x1LOUS. adj. f perileux, Fr. from peril.) 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 


impair the credit of religion, are therefore perilous | 


Hooker. | 


Milton. | 


| With gifts and knowledge ger ſhre wd, Hadibrat. 


PER 
3. Smart; witty, In this ſenſe it is, I 
think, only applied to children, and pro- 
bably obtained its ſignification from the 
notion, that children eminegt for wit do 
not live; a witty boy was therefore a 
perilous boy, or a boy in danger, It is 
vulgarly parlors, 2 
'Tis a per' lou boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Sbalſp. 
| PE'RILOUSLY, adv, from perilous.] Dan- 
gerouſly. | | 
PY'R1LOUSNESS, z. /. [from perilous, ]Dan- 
gerouſneſs, 8 


o 


Quincy. FPERVMETER, 1. I. rin and purrpiw; peri- 


metre, Fr.] The compaſs or ſum of all 
the ſides which. bound any figure of 
what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear or 
mixed, 4 

By compreſſing the glaſſes ſtill more, the diameter 
of this ring would increaſe, and the breadth of its 


orbit or perimeter decreaſe, until another new colour 
emerged in the centre of the laſt. Newton, 


* * 


1. A circuit, 
2. Time in whigh. any thi eme, 
ſo as to begin again ãn the ſame” manner, 
Tell theſe, that the ſun is fixed” in the centre, that 


the earth with all the planets roll round the ſun in 
their ſeveral # 


Mut. 


time, nd of which the things 
compriſed within the calculation ſhall re- 
turn to the ſtate in which they were at 
the beginning. 
A cycle or period is an account of years that has 
a beginning and end, and begins again as often as it 
ends. | . F#Hlolder. 
We ſtile a lefler ſpace a cycle, and a greater dy 
the name of period, and you may not improperly 
call the beginning of a large period the epocha 
thereof. Hlelder on Time. 
The end or concluſion. | 
If my death might make this iſland happy⸗ 
nd prove the period of their tyranny, - - 
I would expend it with all ae donate 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shak/.. 
There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be brought 
to light within the compaſs of our world; whatſo- 
ever concerns this ſublunary world in the whole ex. 
tent of its durationy from the chaos to the lalt period, 
x Burnet's Theory, 
What anxious moments paſs between 
Ihe birth of plots and their laſtfatal periods ! 
Oh ! *tis a dreadful interval of time. Addiſon, 
5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates, 
Beauty's empires, like to greater fates, 
Have certain periods ſet, and hidden fates. Suckling, 
Light-conſerving ſtones muſt be ſet in the ſun be- 
fore they retain light, and the light will appear 
greater or leſſer, until they come to their utmoſt 


period, 
6, Length of duration, 
Some experiment would be made how by art to 
make plants more laſting than their ordinary period; 
as to make a (talk of wheat laſt a whole year. Bacon, 
7. A complete ſentence from one full ſtop.to 

another. : 

Periods are beautiful, when they are not too long: 
for ſo they have cheir ſtrength too as in a — or 


I 


Syllogiſm- is made uſe of to diſcover à fallacy, 
cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth period. 4 
For the aſſiſtance of memories, the firſt words o 
every period in every page may be written in dittia 
colours. | . Watts. 
8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things 


an empire. 


. 


— 


PERIOD. . [perids, Fr. r. 


ods: they aunatadmitaſyllable of 
ds 1 "> . of * IT HAAS FEE: 
3- A 918 a; round» of 


Digby. 


Javelin. | : Ben Jon ſan. 
Is this the confidence you g ave me? 
Lean on it ſafely, not a peri d 
Shall be unſaid for me. Milton, 


memorxrably termjnated.; as, the periods of 
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PER 
3 From the ton n - 
The unfiniſh'd period fen. Womſon't & ing. 
7% Pu'xron. v. 4, [from the noun. ] To 
put an end ro. A bad word, 
Pour letter he defires 
To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing to him, 
. Feriogs his comfort. Shakfpeare's Timor. 


Pzrto'nICAL, p49; [ periodigue, Fr, from 

Pzrro'DICK. period. | 

1. Circular; making a circuit; making a 
revolution. | | 


Was the earth's peyipdioh motion always in the 
ſame plane with that of the diurnal; we ſhould miſs | 


of thoſe kindly increaſes of day and night. Der ham. 


Four moons perpetually roll - round the planet 
Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his perio- 


- &ical circuit round the ſun. . Mutti on the 


2. Happening by revolution at ſome ftated 


dime. 


—— 


ind, 


Aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men out of 


ſome ſlimy ſoil, impregnated with the influence of 
tho ſtars upon ſome remarkable and W _ | 

C7 Bentley. 
3. Regular; performing ſome action at 


junctions. 


times. 


The confuſion of mountains and hollows furniſhed | 


me with a probable reaſon for thoſe periodica/ foun- 


. tains in Switzerland, which flow only at ſuch parti- 
Addiſon, | 


cular hours of the day. = 


4. Relating to periods or revolutions, - 
It is implicitly deoied 


viciflitude and mutation of ſtates by a periodical fa- | 
tality of number. 4 Beroun. 
Pexro'DiCALLY. adv, [ft ical.) 


The chres tides ought to be underſtood of the 
ſpace of the night and day, then there will be a re- 
gular flux and reflux thrice in that time every eight 

ours periodically. | roome. 


i 


« "erage in his politicks, | 
in that diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the 


PTS TZ UM, 2. J. [wept and d r; perigte, 


French.] 


All the bones are covered wich a very ſenſible 


membtane, called the perieffeum. 
Penr'PHERY. 2. J. reel and Pipe ; peri- 
| Phevrie, Fr.] Circumference, 


Neither is this fole vital faculty ſufficient to ex- 


Cheyne. | 


terminate noxious humours to the ; or out- 
n Out | 


ward parts, 
To Pe'RIPHRASE. v. 4. 

To expreſs one word by many; to ex- 
preſs by circumlocution. | 
PentphraAGis a, J. [ rięiq 
Fr.] Circumlocution; 
to expreſs the ſenſe of one: as, for 
death, we may ſay, the loſs of life, 

She contains all bliſs, - 


And makes the world but her periphrafes. Cleavel. ' 


They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths 


[periphrafer, Fri 


1 
* 


| : 
6 Peripbraſe, 


e of many words 


| 
| 


| 


of this river a conſtant periphr git for this number 


ſeven. 


Brown. + 


They ſhew their learning uſeleſly, and make 2 
long periphraſis on every word of the book they ex- 


plat u. 


Watts. 


The peripbraſes and circumlocutions, by which | 
Homer expreſles the ſingle act of dying, have ſup- 


lied ſucceeding poets wit 
git, | 


all their manners . g | 
Pope. 


 PxRIPHRA'STICAL.,ad. [from e el 


Circumlocutory ; expreſſing the ſe 


one word in many, 


PertePNeunoONY. | #,/i[ roland , 


PxRrrNEUMONIA. 1 feripneumotiic, Fr.] 
An' inflammation of the lungs. oy 
Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancho- | 


lick h 
vous, 

_ dification of the groſſer that may be left indurated, 
through the groſs reliques of peripreumonia or in- 
flammation of the 7 —.— Harvey. 
A zmony. is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every 
Aar or no body dies without 1 of the 
blood in the lungs, which is the total extinction of 
breath, -  Arbnthnet, 


| 
| 


r and then deprehended ſchir- 
y diqipation of the ſubtiler parts, and lapi- 


3 rr 
m _ 4 * . Ja 4s * 2 FI 
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N 


| 


9 


life ſrom periſbing by the ſword. Fob. 
They periſb quickly from off the good land. 

: Wr. 

ke. 


2, To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 


3. T0 be loſt eternally. | 


To PE RIS H. v. a. To deſtroy ; to decay. 


little perifp his underftandings. 


having all its ſchemes and expectations to determine 


Pz's1SHABLENESS, 2. /. [from periſoabls 


ol his family} , 
PrxisrA LTI CE. adj. IH ; periftalti- 


fue, Fr. 


the gute, which 


» . — 
8 * * q 3 by 
8 an K 77 * 


EIN 


To Pg'n16H, w. 2. ¶perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 
1. To die; to be 22 22 loſt; to | 
come to nothing, It ſeems to have for | 
or with before a cauſe, and by before an 
inſtrument, Locle has by before the 


If I atchieve nat this young modeſt girl. Shai/peare. | 
If I have ſeen any periſp for want of cloathing, 
then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder blade. Fob. 
He keepeth back his foul from the pit, and his 


18 with hunger. Yo 
e tick, when their caſe comes to be thought 
deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earth to 
peri/b without affiſtance or pity. Locke. 
Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath of 
wind effaces, are altogether as uſeful as the thoughts | 
of a ſoul that periſh in thinking. Lecke. | 
Expoſing their children, and leaving them in the | 
fields to periſh by want, has been the practice. Locke, 
Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, | 
Some Athens periſbes, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 
In the Illiad, the anger of Achilles had cauſed the 
death of ſo many Grecians; and in the Odyffey, 
the ſubjects periſhed through their own fault. Pope. | 
Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the | 
idea we have of periſbing diſtance, of which no two 
parts exiſt together, but follow in ſucceflion ; as ex- 
panſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe parts | 
exiſt together, | d Locte. 


1 


Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be deſtroy- 
ed, ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand not, and 
ſhall utterly periſb. | 2 Peter. 

O ſuffer me not to peri/bin my fins : Lord careit 
thou not that I periſh, who wilt that all ſhould be / 
ſaved, and that none ſhould periſh ? Moreton. 


Not in uſe. 

The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 

And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides ; 

Becauſe thy flinty heart more hard than they, | 

__— in hy palace per;/b Margaret. Shakſpeare. 
iſe, prepar'd in black, to mourn thy F «6 why 
ryden. 


He was ſo reſerved, that he would impart his 
ſecrets to nobody; whereppon this cloſeneſs did a 


4 


Familiarnow with grief your ears refrain, 
And in the public woe forget your own, 


You weep not for a periſb'd lord alone. Pope 


PE/RISHABLE, " adj, from periſb.] Liable | 


to periſh; ſubject 
duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe to 
them the ſame dominion over our immortal ſouls, 
which they have over all bodily ſubſtances and peri/h- 
able natures. Raleigh. 


to decay; of ſhort 


nothing can ſo much contribute | 


To * 
as medals of undoubted authority not periſhable by 
time, nor confined to any certain place. Addiſon. 
It is princes greateſt preſent felicity to reign in their 
ſubjects hearts ; but theſe are too peri, 10 pre- 
ſerve their memories, which can only be done by the 
pens of faithful hiſtorians. Swift, 
Human nature could not ſuſtain the reſlection of 


with this frail and perijſbable compoſition of fleſh and 
blood. 7 $o 


Thrice has he ſeen the kink 
Of men decay. Lars T5 


Liableneſs to be deſtroyed ; liableneſs to 


| Suppoſe an iſland ſeparate from all commerce, but | 


having —_— becauſe of its commonnels and per iſb- 
ablencf fit to ſupply —— of money; — 2 | 
could any have to enlarge poſſeſſions _—_ 


- 


Periftaliich motion is that vertyicular motion of 


| PeRISTERION, 2. J. The herb vervain. 


g Prin URE, v. I perjurus, Lat.] A 


Pz'RJURER, . . {from perjure.] 


Collier. | 


is-mande by the contruttion of the 


/ 


PER 
ſpiral fibres, 


whereby | the excrements are 
downwards and voided, e 
The periftaltick motion of the guts, aud ine 7 


tinual expreſſion of the fluids, will not ſuffer che leaf 
matter to be applied to one paint the leaſt inſtant. 


Arbutlnot, 


| Ty LS 421 Dia, 
PEeRISTY'LE. 2. /. { periffile, Fr.] A circy. 
lar range of pillars. 3 
The Villa Gordiana had a peryfil of two hug - 
dred pillars. | 4 Auburn ol, 
Pe“xisysToL xl u. . Iv and (oponn,] The 
pauſe or interval between the two motion; 
of the heart or pulſe; namely, chat of the 
ſyſtole or contraction of the heart, and 
that of the diaſtole or dilatation. Di#, 
PzrITONE'UM. nf. [Tigroraw ; peritoine, 
Fr.] This lies immediately under the 
muſcles of the lower belly, and is a thin 
ſoft membrane, which encloſes all the 
bowels contained in the lower belly, 
covering all the inſide of its cavity. Dig. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are ſuch a; 
reach no farther inward than to the ↄeritoneum. 
Miſema r. 
perjured 
or forſworn perſon. Not in uſe, 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou peur, thou ſimilar of virtue, 


Thou art inceſtuous. Sbalſpeare. 


{To PERJURE. v. a. [perfuro, Latin. ] 


To forſwear; to taint with perjury, It 
is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun: as, 
he perjured himſelf. 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 
Is 2 to the boſom ? Sbakſpeare, 
The law is not made for a righteous man, but foc 
the lawleſs and diſobedient, for pequred perſons. 
I Timothy, 


One that 
{wears falſely. 


The common oath of the Scythians was by the 
ſword and fire; for that they accounted thoſe two 
ſpecial divine powers, which ſhould work vengeance 
on the perjurers. Spenſer, 


Pe'xjuRY. 7 /. | perjurinm, Latin.] Falſe 


oath, | 
My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried. aloud What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falle Clarence? 
And ſo he vaniſh'd. Shakſpeave, 


Pz'x1w1G. x. /; [perrugue, Fr.] Adſcititi- 


ous hair ; hair not natural, worn by way 
of ornament or concealment of baldneſs, 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow; 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me ſuch a colour d periwig. Shakſpeare. 
It offends me to hear a robuſteous periwwig-pated 
fellow tear a paſſion to tattets, to ſplit the ears of the 


188 Shakſpeare, 
The ſun's 
Diſhevel'd beams and fcatter'd fires 
Serve but for ladies perizigs and tires 
Isa levers ſonnets. | Donne, 
Madam Time, be ever bald, 
I'll not thy pertwwig be call'd. Cleaveland. 


For railing of their viſages his highneſs and the 
marquiſs bought each a perinuig, ſomewhat to over- 


ſhadow their forcheads. Wotton, 

They uſed falſe hair or perizvigs. Arbuthnot. 
From her on bead Megara takes 

A periauig of twiſted ſnakes. rot. 


To PE'#1w1c, v. a. {from the noun.] To 
_ dreſs in falſe hair, 


Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryſtallize-the Baltick ocean, 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with ſnow the bald-pate woods. 


a . Sylveſter, 
Near the door an entrance gapes, * 
Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 
Diſcord ig'd with ſnakes, | 
See the | I Swift e 


ſtrides ſhe takes. 


\ 


TER» PER PER 


* 


N NKLE. 1 F | Although we allow that hares may exchange their | After men have acquired as much as the laws per. 
25 vo al Ly u bind of fiſh ſnail. ſex ſometimes, yet not in that viciſſitude it is pre- | mit them, they bare cothing todo but to take — 
I» A mal ur ** ſumed ; from female unto male, and from male to the publick, Swift, 
'Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browni 8 yogi agar f qr 
| herihaie diſhevelled about her ſhoulders, | * male again, and ſo ina circle without a peu 4+ To give up; to reſign, 
von her. head a coronet of periwinkle and eſcalop | x _ eicher. RE Op  _ Brown. Nor love th, life, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt, 
2 e panes Peacham, | PERMEABL E. adj, [from permeo, Latin.] | Live well; how long, how ſhort, permit to heav'n. 
[cloatir.] A plant. Such as may be paſſed through. | f Milton. 
ah "There are in uſe, ſor the prevention of the cramp, The pores of a bladder are not eaſily r by 0 tf * courſe of truth be permitted unto ou 10 
bands of green periwintie tied about the calf of the | IT. : b. To wes K 32 4 By 
E | Fame dener eh. Ile Lat] Paſſng | Toth upon e, Dope: 
The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, through. | gh ny ye gay 
Ps. ib and s b. iſeman. : e pompouſly diſplays before their ſight ; ul 
ladies mantle, and per ; a It eutereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the | Laws, empire, all permitted to the ſword. Dryden. 
To PERK. v. z. [from perch, Skinner. T O | germoan! parts at the mouths of the meſeraicks. 4 Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, 14 
hold op the head with an affected briſk- + PERMEATE ” Lan.) But to the gods permit th? event of things. Addiſon. 1 
| | — „ D. a rYmeo tin . . | E. 
neis. | * ; N JI PzRmI'T, x. / A written permiſſion from [ 
' It, afterall, you think it a diſgrace, I'o paſs through. if 
That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the an officer for tranſpo rting of goods from 11 
To fee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, abyſs, pervading not only the fiſſures, but the very place to place, ſhowing the duty on them Ft 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; ü I bodies of the ſtrata, permeating the interſtices of to have been paid. #1 
Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town theſand, or other matter whereof they conſiſt. PERMITTAN CE. 2. /{« [from permit.) Al. [1 
OED MOI TI eee gy or | | Weedward. | Jowance; forbearance of oppoſition ; per- 11 
| ope. |[PERMEA'TION. 2. /. [from permeate, ] The So AIST ord 1 
W n att of eee rough, When this ſyſtem. of air comes, by divine Ari [1 
' Tis better to be lowly born, \ | PERMI'SCIBL b. adj. from permiſceo, Lat.] rance, to be -corrupted by poiſonous acrimonious 11 
Aud range with humble livers in content, Such as may be mingled. ſteams, what havock is made in all living creatures? 14 
Than to be perꝭ d up in a g/ilt'ring grief, | ' 1; 8 Lati | r 1 
— 1 pril I: "Ik 1 45 aud . 1 PERMIXTION. #. / [from permiſtut, Lat ] "V1 
PerK. adj. Pert; briſk; airy. Obſolete. t may be permitted, | | NN 2 6896 n wi | 
4 My ragged ronts 75 PER M1'SSION, 2. /. | permiſſion, Fr. permiſ- The - of mingling ;:the ſtate of being i 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, ſus, Lat.] Allowance ; grant of liberty. | _ can 1 134 
Peark as a peacock, but nought avails. = Spenſer. With thy permiſſion then, and thus forewarn'd, in ce} —_— 2 eee 1 
+ Pu'\xLOUS. adj, [from perilous.] Dangerous; | The williogerl go. Milton. | in N The rien ADE RUNNER par pale 24 T3 
full of hazard. | You have given me your permi/ion for this addreſs, fab _ 3 by R une eee e 14 
| A perlous paſſage lies, and encouraged me by your peruſal and e010 54 1 enn wy ee 4 3 
Where many maremaids haunt, making ſalſe melo- Dryden. | . | a 8 1 
— s ee, | PERMISSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Lat, ] | PERMUTA'TION, 2. /. — pak Fr. 1 
Tap av be — Ss l, * liberty, not favour; not hin- oe 1 Latin.] Exchange of one for . 
eee een eee Epen/e'?  Geting; THUG not approving,  - 1580 0 | 1 
PA MAY. 2. /. A little Turkiſh boot. V. bid this be rag - A permutation of number ĩs nein 1 
3 8 FT Dia. When evil deeds have their permiſſive pals 3 . 188 
Pe'8RMANENCE. And not the puniſhment. Shakſpeare. 6 y. ng * by — ld ey eng fully WH! 
P/N MANENCY 1. J. [from permanent, | Hypocriſy, the wy evil that walks — the vie of Permutalion lor ; vl iT 
Ko Ws . k aviſible, except to God alone | | . 130 
r, Duration; conſiſtency ; continuance in | By his permifive will, through heav'n and earth. | To PERMV“TE. wv. a. {permuto, Lat, per- 1 l 


the ſame ſtate 3 laſtin neſs. 8 ä Milton. ut Fr 'To exchan 
Salt, they 2 ball of 3 L 2. Granted ; ſuffered without hinderance; | Pp. . 5 1 
Lauch in compound bodies, without which the other] not authoriſed or favoured, | hat. 
| eee ce 1 If this doth authoriſe uſury, gs before was but 15 ne An exchanger z he who per- 
P on 7 it is iti by declara- * a 
Shall I diſpute whether there be any ſuch material | F. my tin hattnr 29 mitignts. wlury by 'C . «lu. Matin: 
being that path a 5 5 fixedneſs, in | tion, than to ſuffer it to rage by connivance. PERNICIOUS. adj, [ perniciofus, Latin 5 


A — 
— _ — 2 
4 — — 
- — loa * 
r 


PerMuU'TER: v. ,. ¶permutant, French; from 


— — 
— 


2 
| Bacon, nicieux, Fr.] | 1 
nt le at e. Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd Ne igheſt de |; 
From the permanency and immutability of nature | p, c I AW. the higheſt degree; de- 10 
ang ns oo. argued its permanency 8 Permiſſive, aud 3 Milton. a, ; 
ty tor the future. net.“ wi b lory ſince his fall | To temove all out of the church, whereat they 
2; Continuance in reſt; | ary Na wo A . Milten, ſhew themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, as we are 
_ punctum to (near 2 . PeRMI'SSIVELY, adj. {from permifſive.] | perſuaded, hurtful, if not pernicious thereun 2. = 
MANN "1. By bare allowance; without hinderance. | 1 call you ſervile-minifters; 5 


PERMANENT. Wy: [ permanent, French; 


permanent, Latin As to a war for the propagation of the chriſtian] That have with two {nay ens. peer wh 
| 5 4: 


FN | faith, | would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning the | Yourh nder'd battles,:'gainſt a head 
1. Durable; not decaying ; unchanged. lawfulneſs, not only permiſſively,, but whether it be Wood er or the + ay * ; 5 
Ii the authority of the maker do prove unchange- not obligatory tv chriſtian princes to deſign it. Let this pernicious hour | 
ableneſs in the laws which God hath made, then | | Bacan. Stand ay accurſed jo the kalendar! | Shatk/peare. 
muſt all laws which he hath made be neceſſarily] PzERM1's TION. 2. Jo [permiſtus, Lat.] The Ye [ is, Lat.] Quick. An uſe which : 
for ever permanent, though they be but of circum- act of mixing. ve fannd only to Miles. e 
ſtance only. | Hooker. N T; RM » '4 Y 1 . . 2 , 5 
That eternal duration ſhonld be at once, is utterly Te PERMIT. v. 2. [permitto, Lat. permet. a it produces an ambiguity, ought not 1 
unconceivable, and that one permanent inſtant ſhould tre, Fr.] ; to be. ĩmitated. | | | 


be commenſurate or rather equal to all ſucceſſions of 1. To allow without command. 1 2. Part-incentive reed BOY 
— . More. | What.things God doth neither command nor for- | Provide, perniciaus with one touch to fire. Milun. 
From fins, as 44 my frailer — >=. Sus 1 25 "eng «5 ona with appaal * covay | Pra 1CIousLY. adv. (from pernicious.] | 
| Their joy fincere, with no more ne ait, = | , To ſuffer without authorifiog or approv. | Deſtrengely ; miſcbievouſly ; ruinoully. 
Eternity ſtands permanent and fixt, Dryden. | **. CR a a0g « Pro Some wilful wits wilfully againſt their own Know- 


2, Of long continuance, mm „„ | ledge, pernicioufly.. their own conſcience, 

\ His meaning is, mat in'theſe, or ſuck other light | 3. To allow; to ſuffer. . radi 3 | have taught, MS EI... ood 
iojocies, whiclcither leave no permanent effect, or | Women keep filegce, in the churches; for: it. is not | Fay af wy It wh 
anly ſuch as may be born without any ur preju- , prrmitjed unto them to ſpeak... 1 Corinthians. * im pernicioufly, | $ * 
dice, we ſhould exerciſe our patience. Ketflexwell, | Ve gliding ghoſts; permit me to rate Ten fathom deep. 4 ba#/peare. 


Pz'RMANENTLY: adv. {from permanent.] | The myſtick wonders of your filentflace.,, Dryden. | Pr “CIousNIS8. 1. J. (from pernicious. ] 
Durably ; laſtingly. ; Es . us dy Laps ys cor var in- The quality of being pernicious. 
Irdoes, likea compaR or conbiftent body, denyto | wich ane worten wich- years, ſhould members Pran T. n-/., [from pernir.] Swift» 
miogle permancai'y with the convguous liquor. | our of our youth... e neſs; odferity.. "TM 
22 We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſible, great Ochers armed with” hard ſhells, others -with ' 


—— 


tinuance. 


PeaMma'nsION. 2. , {from permancs, Lat.] | and weighty good is of owrthavgh(s, wi | priekles, the reſt that have no ſuch armature endued 
Con — weighty g eee prick | 


leaving any reliſh, 


Vich great ſwiſknels or pernichtye. Ray... 
| | > 


PRRORATTIOoN. a. 


| Puntr/usron, 1. /. {from 


— 


Ai PER 


coneluſion of an 42 N 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe? 
is perorati an with ſuch circumſtances? Shatſd. 
True woman to the laſt-—my peroration 
T come to ſpeak i in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 
To PeRPE'ND..v. a. [prrpendo, Latin. ] To 
weigh in the mind; to conſider atten- 
© tively, 1 
Thas it remains and the remainder thus ; 
My "of Shak peare. 
erpend, my princeſs, aud give ear, Shak . 
Conſider the different conceits of men, and duly 
perpend the imperſection of their diſcoveries. «wr 
PerPe'NDER. 2. . [perpigne, French. ] A 
coping ſtone. 
Penxeo/nDICLE. . [perpendicule, Fr. 
' perpendiculum, Pat.] Any thing hanging 
Dia 


down by a ftraight line. 
n 


PERPENDICULAR. 44. 
laire, Fr. perpendicularis, a Lat 
1, Croſſing any other line at right angles. 
Of two lines, if one be perpendicular, 
the other is perpendicular too. 5 
Iſ in a line oblique their atoms rove, 
Or in a perpendicular they move; 15 
1. ſome advance not ſlower in their race, 
© And ſome more ſwift, how could they be entangled ? 
Blackmore. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the 
Une, deſcribed by the incidentray, contains with the 
_ perpendicular to the refleQing or refrain ſurface 
at the point of incidence, exoton, 
2, Cuttin ng the horizon'at right an 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
- higheſt mountains tg Ne four miles. Brown, 
Prxrrxor CULAR. 2. . A line crolling | 
the horizon at right angles, - 


Though the quantity of water thus ri6og and fal. 
ling be nearly conſtant as to the whole, yet it varies | 


in the ſeveral parts of the globe; by reaſon that the 
vapours float in the atmoſphere, and are not reſtored 
down again in a perpendicular upon the ſame preciſe 
tract of land. Woodward. 


Exppnacpy' CULARLY. adv, [from perpen- | 


dicular.] 


3 In ſuch a manner as to cut another line 


at right angles. 


2. Int > dür 00 of a ſtraight line up and 
down. 


Len maſts attacht make not the altitude, 


Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n.Shakſpeare. 
' Frons' refrigerated north and ſouth, not only ac- 
auth a directive faculty, but if cooled upright and 

r they will alſo obtain the _ 
rown, 


- Shoot up an afrow perpendicularly | from the earth, 


the arrow will return to your foot again. More. 


2 weights naturally move e * 


ee 1. f. [from per- 


- ol or Aiden 7 an a the 
larit of theſe lines i is the difference of ar 


ſideratiop. Not in uſe. _ 10 
Peer reaſonable. heulen, it 3 vo 2 * 
R Brotun. 


fs PERPETRATE. v. a. [perpets Lat. 


* porpetrer, Fr. | 


i. To commit to act. eee 

Nlear of ſuch a crimem + 

0 As tragicle poets, fine the birth of time: 
Ne'er feign'd a thronging audience to — 


My and perpetrated in our r days. -_*, Tate 
nder infants or my careful fre, 
| Theſe e they returning will to death re quire, we 
INE etrate "6 (her the firſt Gn, 490 


ia Dry 


4 #45: 


> 


Je thperoratia, Lat. 1 The |: , 


l 


The ſtate of b * 


| 
| another ? 


PEN 


The ſoreſt, ed, in after· times, 
4 ar for perpetrated crimes, 
A ſacred refuge made. 


2. It is uſed by Butler in a neutral ſen 
compliance with his rerſe, vo not pro- 
. ; 17 = 
. the 21 no Gert wit 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit; 


For whatſoe er we perprirate, | 
We do butrow, we're ſteer'd by fate. Hudibras. 


PerrETRA'TION. 2. J. {from gerpetrate.] 
1. The act of committing a crime. 


the DENY have honeſted a mere private re- 

Wotton. 

A woman, who lends an ear to a ſeducer, may be 

inſenſibly drawn into the perpetration of the moſt 

violent acts. ariſe. 
2. A bad aQtion. 


conſciences, always attend injurious per 1 
King Charles. 


PARTE“ VAL. adj, | perpetnel, Fr. Rn 
Lat.] 
1. Never ceaſing ; eternal, with reſ] 


Futurity, _ 
Uader the ſame wr, and 1 under the 
fame perprival law. Holyday. 
Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual be, 
If you can be ſojuſt as I am true. Dryden. 
2; Continual; uninterrupted ;. perennial. 
Within thoſe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
- Milton. 
By the muſcular motion and perpeinal flux of the 
| liquids, a great part of them is thrown out of the 
- body. 1 Ns  Arbuthnot, 
Perpetual ſerew. A ſbrew which acts 
againſt the teeth of a wheel, and conti. 


nues its action without end. 


the force of a ſcrew, being both infinite. Millint. 


Conſtantly ; continuall ; inceſſantly, 


This verſe is every where oundiog the very thing 
in your ears; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, 
ſo that the ſame ſour ds are never repeated twice. 


Dryden. 


In paſſing from chem t to great diſtances, doth it 
not grow denſer and denſer perpetually; and thereby 
cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards one 
Newton, 

The bible and common prayer bool in the vulgar 
tongue, being perpetually read in churches, have 
proved a kind of ſtandard for language, eſpecially to 

the common people. wift, 


To PERPETUATE. Vo 4. [perperer, Fr, 
perpetuo, Lat.] 


— 


extinction; to eternize. 

Medals, that are at | noma only were curiofiiies, 

wp be of uſe. in the ordinary commerce of life, and 
at the ſame time perpetuate the glories of her maje- 
ſty's reign. 4 » | Addiſon. 
Man cannot deviſe any other method ſo likely to 
| preſerve and perpetuate the knd edge and belief of 

a revelation ſo neceſſary to mankind. Forbes. 
2. To continue without eeſſation or inter- 


miſſion. l 


* reſounding for ever in our ears? to give men 
no reſt in their fins, no quiet from Chriſt's importu- 
till they awake from their lethargick ſleep, and 
ariſe ' from fo mortiſerous a , and . him to 
| give them liſee. Hammond 


Peru 


I be act of making perpetuaal'; inceſſant 
N Wer x 


Nouriſhing hair upon the moles of the face, is the 


| nity, 


perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtom. Brbwn. 
rr TY. 5. /. CIO, brach. 
| 1, perpetnitas, Latin. 

un 


| te, Da rr 2 * futyriey. 
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33 deſperate diſcontented affaſſinate would, after ! 


The ſtrokes of divine RISEN or of hives | 


A perpetual ſcrew hath the motion of a wheel and | 


Peree'TUALLY. adv. [from perprinal, 11. 


1 


4. 


1. To make perpetual ; to preſerve from 


Wbat is it, but a Saen perpergated voice from | 


Arion. ts ws from perpetuate, | 


{ 


PER 
Por men to alter thoſe laws, which God for ber. 
| — hath eſtabliſhed, were preſumption mot in. 


een l beter eh 
Than one that's ſick o* th* gout, ſince he le? rather 
57 ü ah in tity, than be cur'd 
re phyſician, — Shak . 
"Time as | Jeers, 
Would de fill'd vp with gur thanks; 
| And yet we ſhould, for per petuity, 
Co hence ia debt. Sha ſpeare. 


Nothing wanted to his noble and heroica| | inten- 
tions, but only to give fr 2 to that which was 
in his time ſs happily eftabliſhed. Bacon, 
There can be no other aſſurance of the perperyi;y 
of this church, but what we have from him that 
built it. Pearſon. 
2. Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſati on. 
A cycle or period begins again as often as it ende, 
and ſoobtains a r h Halder. 
What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpoſition of 
mind to rack all chriſtian virtues, as often az 
time and opportunity require; and not a perpetuiiy 
of exerciſe and action; it being impoſſible at one and 
the ſame time to diſcharge variety of duties. Nen. 
3. Something of which there is no end. 
A mels of pottage for a birth-riglit, a preſent re- 
1 for a per wary. South, 


The ennobling property of the pleaſure, that 
accrues to a man from religion, is, that he that has 


the property, may be allo ſure of the perpetuiry, 


South, 
The laws of God as well as of the land 


Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand; .. 
Eſtates have wings, and hang in fortune's . 
Pope, 
To PERPLEX. v. a. [perplexus, Lat.] 
1. To diſturb with doubtful notions; to 
entangle to make anxious; to teaſe iv vich 


5 enſe or ambiguity; to diſtract; to 
arraſs ; to puzzle. 

Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he deter. 
mined to go into Perſia. 1 Maccabees, 
- Themſelves with doubts the day and night per- 
plex. Denham. 

He perflexes the minds of the fair ſex, with nice 
C culations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage 
the ir hearts. Dryden. 

We can diſtinguiſh no general truths, or at leaſt 
ſhall be apt to perplex the mind. Locke. 
My way of ſtating the main queſtion i is plain and 
clear ; yours obſcure and ambiguous: mine is fitted 
to inſtruct and inform; yours to perplex and con- 

found a reader. Waterland, 
2. To make i intricate; to involve; to com- 


plicate. 


Their way 
Lies through the perpleaid paſa of this drere wood, 
IT. Ss Milton. 
5 We both are ;involy'd” 
In the ſame intricate perplext difireſs, © Addi ifen, 


What was thought obſcure, 3 and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lie open to the under- 
ſtanding in a fair vie. Locke. 
3. To plague; to torment; to vex, A 
ſenſe not proper, nor uſed, | 
| Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, - © 
"Tis ag” 3 of tender, * N40 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplex 
With virtue to defend her. os 7 f Granville. 


Parr“. adj [perplex, French; perplexus, 
Latin. ] ne difficult. Perplexed is 
the word in uſe. __ 

How the ſoul direcis the ſpirits for the motion of 
the body, according en eg animal exigents, is 
_ perplex in the theory. 7 .. » Glanville, 

Parra LY. allo. [from perplexed, ] 
Tntricately ; ; with involution, | 

PexeLEXEDNESS, x, / [from Perplexed. 

1. Embarraſſment; anxiety. 

2. 1 - involution; ditculty. 

2 and perplexedneſs have been caſt upon 
t. Paul's epiſtles irom without. ale. 


pere a. /. [perplexite, Fr.] 


F 'Ahxiety; diſtraction of mind. 


— 


The fear of him ever ſince hath put me into ſuch 
»b/exity, as now you found me. Sidney. 
or dlexit not ſuffering them to be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, in a phrenſy. Hooker. 
"The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 
In penſive plight and ſad perplexity, 
The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 
Came running faſt to greet his victory, Spenſer, 
2. Entanglement ; intricacy, _ | 
Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot diſ- 
cern any, unleſs in the perplexity of his own 
thoughts. 39 pwn 0% 
PeRPOTA'TION, 2. J. [per and poto, Lat.] 
The act of drinking largely. 
Pz/rOVISITE. 2. /. ¶ perguifitus, Latin.) 
Something gained by a place or oſſice 
over and above the ſettled wages. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a pergui/ite, 
And ſteal to mend your wages? J/idow and Cat. 
To an honeſt mind, the beſt perguifites of a place 
are the adyantages it gives a man of doing good. 
Addiſon. 
To what your lawful perguifites amount. Swift. 
PeRQUISI'TION, 2. J. | perguiſitus, Latin. | 
An accurate inquiry ; a thorough ſearch. 
: Ainſaworth. 
Pz'RQUISITED, adj, [from perguiſite.] 
Supplied with perquiſites. 
But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If perguiſited varlets frequent ſtand, 
And each new walk muſt a new tax demand ? 
Savage. 
PERRY. 2. /. [poirt, Fr, from poire.] Cider 
made of pears. | 
Perry is the next liquor in eſteem aſter cyder, in 
the ordering of which, let not your pears be over ripe 
before you grind them; and with ſome ſorts of 
pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding is 
of great advantage, making perry equal to the red- 
ſtreak cyder. ortimer, 


To PERSECUTE. v. a. [perſecuter, Fr. 
perſecutus, Lat.] 

1. To haraſs with penalties ; to purſue with 
malignity. It is generally uſed of pe- 
nalties infficted for opinions. 


I perſecuted this way unto the death. Act.. 


2. To purſue with repeated acts of ven- 


Wy boned MW 
ee. 


geance or enmity. | 
They might have fall'n down, being 

of vengeance, and ſcattered abroad. 

Relate, 

For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
To perſecute fo brave, ſo juſt a man. Dryden, 
Jo importune much: as, he perſecutes 
me with daily ſolicitations, 5 
PerSECU'TION. 2. /. ¶ perſecution, French; 

per/ecutio, Lat. from perſecute. | 


1. The act or practice of perſecuting. | 
The Jews raiſed perſecution againſt Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them. Acts. 
He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the re- 
ception of the impending perſecution ; that they 
might adorn their 2 and not at the ſame 
time ſuffer for a cauſe of righteouſnefs, and as evil 
doers, Fell, 
Heavy perſecution ſhall ariſe 
On all, who in the worſhip perſevere ; 
Of ſpirit and truth. Milton. 
The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive chriſ- 
tians had a great ſhare in the converſion of thoſe 
learned pagans, who lived in the ages of perſecution. 
Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 
Our necks are under perſecution z we labour and 
have no reſt. Lamentations, 


Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their oppor- | 


tunity in times of affliction and perſecution. Sprazt. 
Pr 'rSECUTOR. 7. /. [ perſecuteur, French; 
from penſecute.] One who haraſſes others 
with continued malignity, 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Vol. II. | 


FER 


Though to the death; againſt ſuch eruelties 
With inward conſolations recompeng'd 
And oft ſupported fo, as ſhall amaze 
Their proudeſt per{ecutors. 

Henry rejected the pope's ſupremacy, but retained 
every corruption beſides, and became a cruel perſe- 


Milton. 


cutor. 


Swift. 
PerSeVE'RANCHE, . / eee Fr. 
perſeverantia, Lat, This word was once 


improperly accented on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable. ] 


1. Perſiſtence in any deſign or attempt; 
ſteadineſs in purſuits; conſtancy in pro- 
greſs, 1t is applied alike to good and ill. 


The king-becoming graces, 
Bounty, pegſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs; 
I have xo reliſh of them. Shakſpeare. 
Perſeverance keeps honour bright; 
To have done, is to hang quite out of ſaſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery, SYR. 
They hate repentance more than perſeverance in 
a fault. King Charles, 
Wait the ſeaſons of providence with patience and 
perſeverance in the duties of our calling, what diffi- 
culties ſoever we may encounter. L' I'ftrange. 
Patience and per/everance overcome the greateſt 


difficulties, Clariſſa, 
And perſeverance with his batter'd ſhield. 
Brooke, 


2. Continuance in a ſtate of grace. 

We place the grace of God in the throne, to rule 
and reign in the whole work of converſion, per/e- 
verance, and ſalvation, ; Hammond. 


PRERSEVERAN T. adj. | perſeverant, French; 
perſewerans, Lat.] Perſiſting; conſtant, 

Ainſamrth, 

To PERSEVE'RE. v. #. ¶ perſevero, Latin; 

perſeverer, Fr. This word was anciently 

accented leſs properly on the ſecond 

ſyllable,] To perſiſt in an attempt; not 


to give over; not to quit the deſign. 
But my rude muſick, which was wont to pleaſe 

Some dainty ears, cannot with any (kill 
The dreadful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, 

Nor move the dolphin from her ſtubborn will; 

But in her pride ſhe doth perſevere ſtill. Spenſer, 

Thrice happy, if they know | | 

Their happineſs, and perſevere upright! Milton. 

Thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; 

Our paſſions yet continue what they were, Dryden. 
To perſevere in any evil courſe, makes you un- 

happy in this life, and will certainly throw you into 

everlaſting torments in the next. IWake. 

PERSEVE RINGLY. adv, | from perſevere, |] 
With perſeverance. 

To PERSIST. v. 2. [ perfito, Lat. perſifter, 
Fr.] To perſevere; to continue firm; 
not to give over, | 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which 
ſhall laſt as long as he laſts; for an immortal ſoul 
ſhall per//# in being, not only when profit, pleaſure, 
and honour, but when tims itſelf, ſhall ceaſe. 

South, 
If they pervſſt in pointing their batteries againt 


repriſals, | Addiſon. 
PERS1'STANCE. | #, J. [from perſiſt, Per. 
PeRS1'STENCY. F /itence {@ms more pro- 


per. BY 
1. The ſtate of perſiſting ; ſteadineſs; con- 
ſtancy ; perſeverance on good or bad, 
The love of God better can conſiſt with the inde- 
liberate commiſſions of many ſins, than with an al- 
lowed per/iſtance in any one. Gow. of the Tongue. 
2, Obſtinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 
Thou think 'it me as far in the devil's. book, as 
thou and Falſtaff, for obduracy and perfifency. 
| Shakſpeare, 


Pers1'sTIVE. adj. [from perſiſt.] Steady; 

not receding from a purpoſe; perſevering. 
The protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find per/iftive conſtancy in men. Sbalſpeare. 


particular perſons, uo laws of war foi bid the making | 


wm eo IT 


* 


PER 
PERSON. u. /. ¶ perſaune, French; per/ina, 
tin. 
1. Individual or particular man or woman. 
A priſon is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as it» 


ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and 
places, Locke, 


2. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed to 


things, or diſtin& from them. 
A zeal for per/ons is far more eaſy to be perverted, 
than a zeal for things. Spratt, 
To that we owe the ſafety of our pcrſons and the 
propriety of our poſſeſſions. Atterbuty. 


3. Individual; man or woman. 


This was then the church, which was daily in- 
creaſed by the addition of other per/ozs received in- 
to it. Pearſon. 


4. Human being, conſidered with reſpect 


to mere corporal exiſtence, 

»Tis in her heart alone that you muſt reign ; 

You'll find her per{o7: difficult to gain, Dryden, 
5. Man or woman conſidered as preſent, 
acting or ſuffering, 

If I am traduc'd by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor pero: ; 

*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. Shakjpeare, 

The rebels maintained the fight for a ſmall time, 
and for their Pei ſons ſhewed no want of courage. 

; Bacon, 
6. A general looſe term for a human be- 
ing; one; a man. . 

Be a perſon's attainments ever ſo great, he ſhould 

always remember that he is God's creature. C/ari{/a, 
7. One's ſelf; not a repreſentative. 

When I purpoſed to make a war by my lieute- 
nant, I made declaration thereof by my chancellor ; 
but now that I mean to make war upon France in 
perſon, 1 will declare it to you mylelf. Bacon. 

Our Saviour in his own perſon, during th time of 
his humiliation, duly obſerved the ſabbath of the 
fourth commandment, and all other legal rites 
and obſervations. Whites 

The king in perſon viſits all around, r 
Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound, ; 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt, Dryd. 

8, Exteriour appearance, 
For her on perſon, 
It beggar'd all deſcription.  Shahſpeare, 
9. Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious 
dialogue. X J 

All things are lawful unto me, ſaith the apoſtle, * 
ſpeaking, as it ſeemeth, in the perſon of the chriſtian 
gentile Fr the maintenance ot liberty in things in- 
different. | Hooker, 

Theſe tables Cicero pronounced, under the perſon 
of Craſſus, Were of more uſe and authority than all 
the books of the philoſophers. Baker on Learning, 

10. Character. 

From his ſirſt appearance upon the ſtage, in his 
new perſen of a 2 or juggler, inflead of his 
former perſon of a prince, he was expoſed to the 
deriſion of the courtiers and the common people, 
who flocked about him, that one might know where 
the ow] was, by the flight of birds. © Bacon, 

He hath put on the per/ix not of a robber and 
murtherer, but of a traitor to the ſtate, Hayward. 

11. Character of office, 
I then did uſe the per/or of your father; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And in th? adminiſtration of his law, 
While I was buſy for the commonwealth, 
Your highnels pleaſed to forget my place. Shakſp. 

How different is the ſame man from himſelf, as 
he ſuttains the perſon of a magiſtrate and that of a 
friend ? 58 TL South. 

12. {In grammar.] The quality of the 
noun that modifies the verb, 

Dorus the more bluſhed at her ſmiling, and flic 

the more ſmiled at his bluſhing ; becauſe he had, 
with the remembrance of that plight he was in, 
forgot in ſpeaking of himſelf the third per;on, Sidn, | 

i ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon ſingular 
has ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perſon 

Plural is with greater latitude, che. 
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Pr/ns0NABLE, adj, [from perſon. 
1, Handſome; graceful ; of, good appear- 


ance. | 
Were it true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch a ſtature, 
as that Semiramis, who was very per/onable,could be 
taken for him; yet it is unlikely that ſhe could have 
held the empire forty-two years after by any ſuch 
ſuwbtilty. 5 
2, [In law.] One that may maintain any 
plea in a judicial court. Ainſworth, 
PrlxsONAGE. 1. J. | perſonage, Fr.] 
1. A conſiderable perſon; man or woman 


of eminence, 

It was a new ſight fortune had prepared to thoſe 
woods, to ſee theſe great perſonages thus run one 

| aſter the other, Sidney. 

It is not eaſy to reſearch the actions of eminent 

. prrſonages, how much they have blemiſhed by the 
enyy of others, and what was corrupted by their own 
felicity. f : Wotton. 

2, Exterior appearance; air ; ſtature, 

. She hath made compare 
Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd his height; 
And with her per/ſonage, her tall perſonage, 

She hath prevail'd with him. hakſpeare. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in 
faſhion, in perſonage ſtately, in voice magnificent, 
but ſomewhat empty of matter. Hayward. 

3. Character aſſumed, 

The great diverſion is maſking; the Venetians, 
naturally grave, love to give into the follies of ſuch 
ſeaſons, when diſguiſed in a falſe perſonage. Add. ſon. 

4. Character repreſented, 

Some perſons muſt be found out, already known 
by hiſtory, whom we may make the actors and per- 
ſonages of this fable. Broome. 


* 8 adj. ¶ perſomel, Fr. perſonalis, 
=” 3 
1. Belonging to men or women, not to 
things; not real, 
Every man ſo termed by way of perſonal difference 
only, | Hooker. 
2. Affecting individuals or particular peo- 
ple; peculiar; proper to him or her; 
relating to one's private actions or cha- 


racter. 
For my part, | 
1 know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
But for the general. | Shakſpeare. 
It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a 
natural dominion over Abel, for the words are con- 
ditional; if thou doeſt well; and ſo perſonal to 
Cain. Locke. 
Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by this 
they loſe a great deal of their effect; but in private 
. converſatians the application may be more perſonal, 
aud the proofs when ſo directed come home. Rogers. 
If he imagines there- may be no "pg pride, 
vain fondneſs of themſelves, in thoſe that are patched 


and dreſſed out with fo much glitter of art or orna- | 


ment, let him only make the experiment. Law. 


3. Preſent; not acting by repreſentative, + 


T The fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left, 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shakſpeare. 


This immediate and perſonal ſpeaking ot God 


almighty to Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made not 
all his precepts and dictates, delivered in this man- 


ner, ſimply and eternally moral; for ſome of them 
were perſenal, and many of them ceremonial and 
White. 


judicial, N 
4. Exteriour; corporal. \ 
This heroick conſtancy determined him to deſire 
in marriage a princeſs, whoſe perſonal charms were 
now become the leaſt part of her character. Addiſon, 
. [an law,] Something moveable; ſome. 
OF. : t 


ing appendant to the perſon, as money; 


not real, as land, 
This fio of kind not perſonal, 
But real and hereditary was. 


6, [In grammar.] A perſonal verb 


Davies. 


£ 


. - the three perſons; oppoſed to imperſonal, 
9 Ga hag only the third, * 


[ [ o 


1 * 4 


Raleigh. 


is that 
Which has all the regular modification of 


PER : 
PrxsonA“LITY. 1. /. [from perſonal, ] The 
exiſtence or individuality of any one. 

Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable 
of a law, and happineſs and miſery: this perſonality 
extends itſelf beyond preſent exiſtence to what is 

aſt, oaly by conſciouſneſs, whereby it imputes to 
itſelf = actions, juſt upon the ſame ground that it 
does the preſent, Loc ke. 
PERSON ALLY. adv, | from perſonal.) 
1, In perſon; in preſence; not by repreſen. 
tative, 

Approbation not only they give, who perſonally 
declare their aſſent by voice, fign, or act, but alſo 
when others do it in their names. Hooker, 

I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſlage. Shakſpeare. 

There are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch a 
wonderful nature ſhould not be taken notice of by 
thoſe pagan writers, who lived before our Saviour's 
diſciples had perſonally appeared among them. 

Addiſon. 


2. With reſpect to an individual; particu- 


larly. 


She bore a mortal hatred to the houſe of Lan- | 


caſter and perſonally to the king. Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiſtence, 
The converted man is perſonally the ſame he was 
before, and is neither born nor created a- new in a 
proper literal ſenſe, ers. 


To PERSON ATB. v. a. [from perſona, Lat.] 


1. To repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed 
character, ſo as to paſs for the perſon re- 


preſented. 
This lad was not to perſonate one, that had been 
long before taken out of his cradle, but a youth that 


had been brought up in a court, where infinite eyes 


had been upon him. Bacon. 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; to 
act 


Herſelf a while ſhe lays aſide, and makes 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. Craſhaw. 


3. To pretend hypocritically : with the re- 


ciprocal pronoun, 
It has been the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits to 
ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to perſonate 
themſelves members of the ſeveral ſects amongſt 5 
| WiFt. 
4. To counterfeit ; to feign. Little in uſe. 
Piety is oppoſed to that — devotion under 
which any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hammond. 
Thus have I played with the dogmatiſt in a per- 


ſonated ſcepticiſm, Clanville. 
Jo reſemble. K 

The lofty cedar perſonates thee. Shakſpeare. 

6. To make a repreſentative of, as in 
picture. Out of uſe, 


Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. 


Sbalſpeare. 

7. To deſcribe, Out of uſe, : 
I am thinking what 1 ſhall ſay; it muſt be a per- 
ſonating of himſelf; a ſatyr againſt the ſoftneſs of 
proſperity. Shakſpeare. 


I Vill drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of love, 
wherein, by the colour of his beard, the ſhape of his | 


leg, the manner of his gait, the expreſſure of his eye, 
forehead, andcomplexion, he ſhall find himſelf moſt 
ſeelingly perſonated. Shakſpeare, 
PzrSONA'TION. 2. J. [from perſonate.] 
Counterfeiting of another perſon. 


This being one of the ſtrangeſt examples of a per- 


ſonation that ever was, it deſerveth to be diſcovered 
and related at the full. Bacon. 


PeRsONIFICA'TION, 2. . [from perſoniſy. 
Proſopopœia; the change of things to 
rſons: as, 


Confufion heard his voice. Milton. 


To PerSO'NIFY. v. a. [from perſor.] To 
change from a thing to a perſon. 

Pz'sSPECTIVE. 2. /. [prrſpedif, French; 
perſpicio, Latin. ] 


| 1. A glaſs through which things are viewed. 
3 | | 


— 


* 


— 


— 


Whole gro 


PER 
If it tend to danger, they turn about the 
ive, and ſhew it ſo litile, that he can . 


it. . 

It may import us in this calm, to ors 
ſtorms raiſing abroad; and by the beſt pe- ſpeAines 
to diſcover from what coaſts they break, 7 enple, 

You hold the glaſs, but turn the perſpeaive, © * 
And farther off the leſſen'd object drive. Dryden 
Faith for reaſon's glimmering light (all give ; 
Her immortal perſpect ive. Prior. 
2. The ſcience by which things are ranged 
in picture, according to their appearance 
in their real ſituation. 
Medals have repreſented their buildings according 


to the rules of pe peciive. Addiſon. 
3. View; viſto. 
Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 
And perſpect i ves of pleaſant glades, 
Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 


PERSPECTIVE, adj, Relating to the ſcience 
of viſion; optick; optical. 

We have perſpectiuve houſes, where we make de- 
monſtrations of all lights and radiations; and out of 
things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can repreſent 
unto you all ſeveral colours. : Bacon. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS. adi. perſpicax, Lat.] 
Quick-fighted ; ſharp of ſight. 

Itis as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be per. 

ſpicacious.and-quick in ſeeing. Scurh, 
PzrSPiCa'ciousNESS. 2. /. [from peri- 
cacious, | Quickneſs of fight. 


\ PeRSPICA'CITY. 2. J. | perſhicacite, Fr.] 


Quickneſs of ſight. 
that laid the foundations of the earth cannot 
be excluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor can 
there any thing eſcape the pcr/picacity of thoſe eyes, 
which were before light, aud in whoſe opticks there 
is no opacity. | Brown, 
PeRsSP1'CIENCE., 2. / [ perſdiciens, Latin, | 
The act of looking ſharply. Dia, 
Pla sI II. 2. /. | perſpicillum, Latin.] A 
glaſs through which things are viewed; 
an optick glafs. Little uſed, 
Let truth be | 
Ne'er fo far diſtant, yet chronology, 
Sharp-ſighted as the eagle's eye, that can 
Out-ftare the broad-þeam'd day's meridian, 
Will have a perſpicil to find her out, | 
And through the night of error and dark doubt, 
Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, 
Craſhans, 


As when the roſy . into day. 
The perſpicil, as well as the needle, hath enlatged 
the habitable world. | Glanville, 


PerseICU' ITY. 2. /. [perſpicuits, Fr. from 


perſpicuous.] 


1. 1] ranſpazency; tranflucency; diapha- 


neity. | | 
As for diaphaneity and perſpicuity, it enjoyeth 
that moſt eminently, as having its earthy and ſali- 
nous parts ſo exactiy reſolved, that its bod is left 
 Imporous, I rowns 
2. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be 
underſtood; freedom from obſcurity or 
ambiguity. 
The verſes containing precepts, haye not ſo much 
need of ornament as of perſpicui ty. Dryden. 
Perfpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms 
for the thoughts, which a man would have paſs from 
his own mind into that of another's, Locke, 


PERSPI/CUOUS. adj. [perſpicuus, Lat. 
1. Tranſparent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen 
through; diaphanous; tranflucent ; not 

opake. 

As contrary cauſes produce the like effects, ſo even 
the ſame proceed from black and white; ſor the clear 
and p+rſpicucus body effecteth white, and that white 
a bl Peacbam. 


ACK. WS 
| 2. Clear to the underſtanding; not obſcure; 


not ambiguous. - + '47 
The purpoſe is perſpicucus even as ſubſtance 
Folloek little characters ſum up. Shall. 
All this is fo f erſt icusus, ſo undeniable, that I 
need not be over induſtrious in the proof of it. 
EE Spratt, 


* 


Pexs PIN A TIOR. . , [from perſpire.] 


2. To influence by argument or expoſtula- 


3+ To inculcate by argument or expoſtula- 


R 
Pernzy1'cuoVSLY. adv. [from perſpicuons.] 
Clearly; not obſcurely, 
The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolved ; if it be 
made not eawrapped, but plainly and perſpicuorg/y. 
ACUN, 
PersP1/cCuOUSNESS. z. % [from perſpicu- 
out ·] Clearneſs; freedom from obſcurity ; 
tranſparence; diaphaneity. 
PRS TIRABLE. adj. n 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
res. 
in an animal under a courſe of hard labour, ali- 
ment too vaporous or perſpirable will ſubject it to 


too ſtrong a perſpiration, debility, and ſudden death, 
Arbuthnor. 


2. Perſpiring ; emitting perſpiration, Not 
proper. | 


| 
Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or 


ſoles of the feet, which are parts more perſpirable : 

and children are not hairy, for that their ſkins are 

moſt perſpirable. Bacon, 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, 

is plain and granted by molt ; for electricks will not 
commonly attract, unleſs they become UPON 

run. 


1 


Excretion by the cuticular pores. 


Inſenſible perſpiration is the laſt and moſt perfect 
action of animal digeſtion. Arbuthnot. 


PersP1/RaT1VE. adj. [from perſpire.] Per- 
forming the act of perſpiration, 
To PERSPI RE. v. z. | per/piro, Latin.] 
1, To perform excretion by the cuticular 
pores, 
2. To be excreted by the ſkin. 
Water, milk, whey, taken without much exerciſe, 
ſo as to make them per/pire, relax the belly. 
| Arbuthnot, 
To PERSTRINGE. v. 2. [perſtringo, Lat. 


To graze upon to glance upon. Dict. 


PERSUADABLT. adj. [from perſuade, ] 
Such as may be perſuaded. 


To PERSUA'DE. v. a. ¶ perſuades, Latin; 
perſuader, Fr.] 
I, To bring to any particular opinion, 
Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own 


mind, Romans. 


We are perſuaded better things of you, and things | 


that accompany ſalvation. Hebrews. 
Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 

| 2 £ſaras. 

Let a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the ad- 

vantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirits 

after righteouſneſs, his will will not be determined 

to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed great good. 

0 Locke. 

Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that 

they have here no abiding lace, but are only in 

their paſſage to the heavenly Jeruſalem. Male. 


tion. Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable 
to the pafiions, and argument to the rea- 
ſon: but this is not always obſerved. 
Philoclea's beauty not only * but ſo 
perſuaded as all hearts muſt yield: Pamela's beauty 
uſed violence, and ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. 
ä Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with cove- 
touſneſs, were perſuaded for money. 2 Maccabees, 
To fit croſs-leg'd or with our fingers pectinated, 
is accounted bad, and friends will pcrſuade us from 
it. Brown. 
How incongruous would it be for a mathemati- 
cian to perſuade with eloquence to uſe all imagina- 
ble inſinuations and intreaties that he might prevail 
with his hearers to believe that three and three 
make fir. Wilkins. 
I ſhould be glad, if I could perſuade him to write 
ſuch another critick on any thing of mine; for when 
he condemns any of my poems, he makes the world 
have a better opinion of them. Dryden. 


EN 


To children, afraid of vain images, we #e:/ade 
confidence by making them handle and look nearer 
ſuch things. | Taylor. 

4+ To treat by perſuaſion, A mode of 
ſpeech not in uſe, - 

Twenty merchants have all perſuade 1 with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, Shakſpeare. 

PeksUA'DER, 7. 7 from perſuade.] One 
who influences by perſuaſion; an impor- 
tunate adviſer. 

The earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language 
wherein the king had written, did not irritate the 
people, but make them conceive, by the haughtineſs 
of delivery af the king's errand, that himſelf was 
the author or principal prr/zader of that counſel. 

Bacon. 


Daniel. 


He ſoon is mov'd 
By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. 
Hunger and thirſt at once, 
Pow'rful perſuaders ! quicken'd at the ſcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. Milton. 
PERSUATSIBLE. adj. [perſuaſibilis, Lat, 
perſuaſible, Fr. from perſuades, Lat.] To 
be influenced by perſuaſion, 

It makes us apprehend our own intereſt in that 
obedience, makes us tractable and perſuaſible, con- 
trary to that brutiſh ſtubbornneſs of the horſe and 
mule, which the pſalmiſt reproaches. 

Government of the Tongue. 

PERSUA'SIBLENESS. 2. /. | from perſua/e- 

ble.) The quality of being flexible by 
perſuaſion. | 


Pers vUA's10N. #. /. | perſuaſion, Fr. from 
perſuaſus, Lat.) : 
1. The act of perſuading ; the act of in- 

fluencing by expoſtulation ; the act of 
gaining or attempting the paſſions. 
If't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou haſt all the arts of tine perſugſion, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs. 
| Otevay. 
2. The ſtate of being perſuaded; opinion. 
The moſt certain token of evident goodnels is, if 
the general prrjuajzon of all men does fo account it. 
Hotter. 
You are abus'd in too bold a perſuaſion. Shatſp. 
When we have no other certainty of being in the 
right, but our own perſua/ions that we are ſo; this 
may often be but making one error the gage for 
another, Government of the Tongue, 
The obedient and the men of practice ſhall ride 
upon thoſe clouds, and triumph over their preſent 
imperfections; till perſuafion pals into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into affurance, and all come 
at length to be completed in the beatifick viſion, 
South, 
PersUA'sIVE., adj. [perſuaſif, Fr. from 
perſuade.) Having the power of per- 
ſuading ; having influence on the paf- 
ſions. 
In prayer, we do not ſo much reſpect what pre- 
cepts art delivereth, touching the method of perſua- 
five utterance in the preſence of great men, as what 
doth moſt avail to our own edification in piety and 
godly zeal. Hooker, 
Let Martius reſume his farther diſcourſe, as well 
for the perſuaſive as for the conſult, touching the 
means that may conduce unto the enterprize. Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding the weight and fitneſs of the 
arguments to perſuade, and the light of man's in- 
telle& to meet this per/uaſive evidence with a ſuit- 
able aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were men thereby 
actually perſuaded. - South, 


PzrsUA'SIVELY., adv. | from perſuaſive.] 


In ſuch a manner as to perſuade. 
The ſerpent with me 

Perſuaftvely hath fo prevaii'd, that l 

Have alſo taſted. Milton. 

Many who live upon their eſtates cannot ſo much 

as tell a ftory, much leſs ſpeak clearly and per/ua- 

fſovely in any buſineſs, cke, 


ParSUA'SIVENESS. 2. /. [from perſuaſtve,] 
Influence on the paſſions, 


FE K 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work being 
as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, 
as either the authority of commands, or the perſua- 
 ffuensſs of promiſes, or pungency of menaces can be. 
Hammond. 
PrRsua'soRY. adj. | per/unſorius, Lat, from 
pe rſunde.] Having the power io per- 
ſuade. 
Neither is this eg 
PERT. adj, [ pert, 
appert, French, ] 
1. Lively; briſk ; ſmart. 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals. Shatkſpeare, 
On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 
Trip the per fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 
From per! to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely down, 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator, 
2. Saucy ; petulant; with bold and garru- 
lous loquacity, 


All ſervants might challenge the ſame liberty, and 
grow pert upon their maſters; and when this ſauci- 
neſs became univerſal, what leſs miſchief could be 
expected than an old Scythian rebellion? Collier. 

A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my 
own affairs, and not pretend to meddle with their 
linen. Addiſon. 

Vaneſſa 


Scarce liſt'ned to their idle chat, 

Further than ſometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swift. 
To PERTAIN. V. A. [ pertineo, Latin, ] 10 

belong; to relate. 

As men hate thoſe that affect that honour by am- 
bition, which pertaineth not to them, ſo are they 
more odious, who through fear betray the glor 
which they have. Ha A an 

A cheyeron or rafter of an houſe, a very honour- 
able bearing, is never ſeen in the coat of a king, be- 
cauſe it per talneth to a mechanical profeſſion. 

Peacham, 
PERTEREBRA'TION. z. .. | per and terebra- 
tio, Lat.] The act of boring through. 


Ainſaborth. 


PER TINA“ C tous. ad}, from pertinax. 


4 


t. Obſtinate; ſtubborn ; perverſely reſo- 
lute, 

One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon 
to be ſo bold, fo troubleſome and illogical in the 
diſpute, as forced him to ſay, that he had never met 
with a man of more periinacious contidence and 
leſs abilities. Walton, 

2. Reſolute ; conſtant ; Ready, 

Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinacious 
ſtudy, that naturally leads the ſoul into the know- 
ledge of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked up from 
it. South, 

PERTINA'CIOUSLY. adv, Loom pertina- 


cious.] Obſtinately; ſtubbornly. 

They deny that ſreedom to me, which they per- 
tinacioufly challenge to themſelves. King Charles. 

Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the 
evil of. affliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and 
pertinaciouly maintaining that afflictions are no 
real evils, but only in imagination. Tillotſon, 

Metals pertinaciouſly reſiſt all tranſmutation; and 
though one would think they were turned into a 
different ſubſtance, yet they do but as it were lurk 


B ton. 


'elſh; pert, Dutch; 


under a vizard. Ray. 
PraTINA'ciTY. tte f. | pertinacia, 
PRTINACIOuSN ESS. F Lat, from per- 


tinacious, ] | 
1. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. 
In this reply was included a very groſs miſtake, 
and if with pertinacity maintained, a a for, 
f roWwNn, 


2, Reſolution ; conflancy. 


PERTINACY, z. / from pertinax, Lat.] 
1. Obſtidacy ; ſtubbornneſs; perſiſteney. 
Their N22 is ſuch, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they aſſume another. Puppa, 
It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in 
purſuing people into their graves, L'Eftt ange. 
20 2 
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+ Pe/gTLY. adv. [from pert.] 


2 Saucily; petulantly, 


© For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes. 


1 

2. Reſolution; ſteadineſs; conſtancy, 

St. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and perti nac 
till ſne be relief, F WT. per: 

Pe'xTINENCE. 72. / [from pertineo, Lat.] 

Pe'arinancy. { Juſtneſs of relation to 
the matter in hand; propriety to the 
purpoſe ; appoſiteneſs. 


J have ſhevn the fitneſs and periinency of the 
apoſtle's diſcourſe to the perſons he addreſſed to, 


whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, and did |. 


not talk at random. Bentley, 


PERTINENT, adj. [ pertinens, Lat. perti- | 


nent, French, ] 


1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to 


the purpoſe ; not uſeleſs to the end pro- 
poſed ; appoſite; not foreign from the 
thing intended. 
My caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it, Shakſpeare. 
I ſet down, out of experience in bulineſs, and 
converſation in books, what I thought pertinent to 
this buſineſs, Bacon. 
Here 1 ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will 
by and by find it pertinent. Bacon, 
It he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books, 
that would reach all the particulars of a man's be- 
1 haviour; his own ill-fathioned example would ſpoil 
all. Locke, 
2, Relating ; regarding; concerning. In 
this ſenſe the word now uſed is pertain- 
ing. | 
Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing perti- 
nent unto faith and religion is doubted of, the more 


willingly to incline their minds towards that which 


the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe and learned in that fa- 
culty ſhall judge moſt ſound. | Hooker. 
P:'RTINENTLY, adv. [from pertinent. ] 
Appoſitely; to the purpoſe. 
Be modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy 
betters, ſpeaking little, anſwering pertjnenily, not in- 
terpoſing without leave or reaſon. Taylor. 


PE'&KTINENTNESS, z. /. [from pertinent, | 


Appoſiteneſs. Dia, 
PeRTiI'NGENT, adj. ¶ pertingent, Latin, ] 
Reaching to; touching, ith, 


1. Briſkly; ſmartly, 

I find no other difference betwixt the common 
town-wits and the .downright country fools, than 
that the firit arè per:/y in the wrong, with a little 
more gaiety;_ and the laſt neither in the right nor 
the wrong. | Pope. 


Yonder walls, that pertiy front your town, 
Vond towers, whoſe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. Shakſpeare, 

When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hibernian aſſes, 5 
Swift, 
Pz'RTNESS. z. / from per.] 

1. Briſk folly ; ſaucineſs; petulance. 
Dulneſs delighted ey'd the lively dunce, 
Remembring ſhe herſelf was peringſo once, Pope. 
2, Petty livelineſs; ſpritelineſs without 
force, dignity, or ſolidity. 815 
There is in Shafteſbury's works a lively perreneſs 
and a parade of literature; but it is hard that we 
ſhould be bound to admire the reveriess Matis. 
PeRTRA'NSIENT, adj, | pertranfiens, Lat.] 
Paſſing over. | 
To PERTU'RB. © v. a. 
To PERTURBATE. Latin. | 
1, To diſquiet; to diſturb; to deprive of 
' tranquillity. 
Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit. 


His waſting fleſh with anguiſh buros, 
And his perturbed foul withiu him mourns. Sandys. 


Shakſpeare. 


2. To diſorder; to confuſe ; to put out of 


_ regularity, 


5 _ They are content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, 
duet chan perturb the publick peace. K. Charles, 
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The inſervient and brutal faculties controuled the 


ſuggeſtions of truth; pleaſure and profit overſwaying | 


the inttructions of honeſty, and ſenſuality perturb- 
ing the reaſonable commands of virtue. Brown. 
The acceſſion or ſeceſſion of bodies from the 
earth's ſurface perturb not the equilibration of either 
hemiſphere. Brawn. 
PeRTURBA'TION, 2. /. | perturbatio, Lat. 


- perturbation, Fr.] 
quillity. 


Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other: but apparent guilt, 
And ſhame, and p erturbalian, and deſpair. Milton. 

The ſoul, as it is more immediately and 3 
affected by this part, ſo doth it manifeſt all its pal- 
ſions . en by it. Ray. 

2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. 

Natures, that have much heat, and great and vio- 
lent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe for action, 
till they have paſſed the meridian of their years. 

Bacon. 
3. Diſturbance; diſorder; confuſion; 


commotion. 

Although the long diſſentions of the two houſes 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over 
the kingdom, ready to break forth into new pertur- 
bations and calamities. | Bacon. 

4. Cauſe of diſquiet. 

O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care 
That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: ſleep with it now, 

Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 

As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Shakſpeare, 
5. Commotion of paſſions. 

Reſtore yourſelves unto your temper, fathers ; 
And, without perturbation, hear me ſpeak. 

Ben Jon ſon. 
PeR TURBA'TOUR, . J. [perturbator, Lat. 
perturbateur, Fr.] - Raiſer of commo- 
tons... 
PerTvu'sED. adj. [ pertuſus, Lat.] Bored; 
punched ; pierced with holes. Di&, 
PerTu's10N. 2. / [from pertuſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of piercing or punching. 
The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates's 
time, was by ſtabbjng or pertuſion, as it is performed 
in horſes. Arbuthnor. 
2. Hole made by punching or prong, 
An empty pot without earth in it, may be put 
over a fruit the beiter, if ſome few pertuſions be 
made in the pot. | Bacon, 
To PERV A'DE. v. a. [pervado, Lat.] 
1, To paſs through an aperture; to per- 
meate, 
The labour'd chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore, 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi 
ſtone ſteeped in water, linen- cloth oiled or varniſhed, 
and many other ſubſtances ſoaked in ſuch liquors as 
will intimately pervade their little pores, become by 
that means more tranſparent than otherwiſe. 

Newton, 
2, To paſs through the whole extenſion. 

Matzer, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itſelf 
acquire it again, nor till it be ſtruck by ſome other 
body from without, or be intrinſically moved by an 
immaterial ſelf-aQtive ſubſtance, that can penetrate 
and pervade it. Bentley. 

What but God, 
Pervades, adjuſts and agitates the whole? Thomſon. 
Pexva'sioNn. 2. J. [from pervade.] The 
act of pervading or paſſing through. 

If fuſion be made rather by the ingreſs and tranſ- 
curſions of the atoms of fire, than by the bare pro- 

pagation of that motion, with which fire beats upon 
the outſide of the velſels, that contain the matter to 
be melted ; both thoſe kinds of fluidity, aſcribed to 

ſalt-petre, will appear to be cauſed by the pervaſion 
of a foreign body. | . . Boyle. 

PE'RVERSE. aa}. ¶ pervers, Fr, perver/ur, 
Latin, ] | 

1. Diſtorted from the right. 


1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 


| 


PER 
And nature breeds 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things. 


2, Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtubborn ; un. 
tractable. 


Thou for the teſtimony of the truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach; far worſe to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care 
To ſtand approv'd in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg'd thee perverſe, 

To ſo perverſe a ſex all grace is vain, 
It gives them courage to offend again. Dry den. 

3. Petulant; vexatious ; — s delirous 
to croſs and vex; crols, 
O gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe : but elſe not for the world. 
Lalſpeare, 
PrRVR“LASEL x. adv. [from perverſe.) With 
intent to vex ; peeviſhly ; vexatioully ; 
ſpitefully; croſsly; with petty malig. 
nity, 

Men perverſely take up picques and diſpleaſures 
at others, and then every opinion of the diſliked per- 
ſon muſt partake of his fate. Decay of Piety, 

Men that do not perver/ely uſe their words, or on 

| purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake the 


TS 
6677, 


ſignitication of the names of ſimple ideas. Locke, 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, 

When wanted by his country moſt, 

Perwerſely comes in evil times, 

Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift, 


PERVE'RSENESS. 2. . [from perverſe | 
1. Petulance; peeviſhneſs; ſpiteful eroſſ- 
neſs. 
Virtue hath ſome perver/ene/s; for ſhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moit, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perver/ere/s; but (hall fee her gain'd 
By a far worſe, | Milton, 
The perverſengſi of my fate is ſuch, 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much, 


Dryden, 
When a friend in kindneſs tries 
To ſhe V you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenſe ; 
Peruerſeneſs is your whole defence. Swift, 


2, Perverſion; corruption, Not in uſe, 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
tyrants ; for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful po- 
teatates; but of ſome perverſeneſs and de fection in 
the nation itſelf, Bacon. 


PRER VERSION. z. . | perverſion, Fr, from 
perverſe. | The act of perverting; 
change to ſomething worſe. 

Women to govera mea, ſlaves freemen, are much 
in the ſame degree; all being total violations aud 
perver/ions of the laws of nature and nations, 

/ Bacon, 

He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are fo far 
from dilliking popery, that the hopes of enjoying the 
abby lands would be an effectual incitement to their 
perverſion, S. 

PERVE'RSITY. 2. /. [perverſité, Fr. from 
perverſe, | Perverſeneſs; croſſneſs. 

What ſtrange perver/tty is this of man ! 

When *twas a crime to tatte th? inlightning tree, 
He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 


To PERVE'RT. v. 4. [perverto, Lat. per- 
vertir, Fr.] | 

1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe, 
Inſtead of good they may work ill, and perverr 
juſtice to extreme injuſtice. Spenſer, 
If thou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and violent 

perverting of juſtice in a province, marvel not. 
Eceleſiaſticus, 

If then his providence 


Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 

Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 

And out of good till to find means of evil, Millon. 
He has perverted my meaning by his gloſſes; and 

interpreted my words into blaſphemy, of which they 


were not guilty, Otydeu. 


Milian, 


PER 


Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave 
of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; and 
another perſon has perverted it into obſcenity ; and 
both allegorically. . 5 Broome. 

We caonot charge any thing upon their nature, 
till we take care that it is perverted by their = a- 
ti | | W, 

tion. 

2. To corrupt; to turn from the right: 

oppoſed to convert, which is to turn from 


the wrong to the right. 
The heinous and deſpiie ful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent had perverred Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, fo taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. 1 
The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople, in perverling and corrupting the moſt 
pious emperor Valens. Wi.uerland. 
Peave/RTER, 2. / [from pervert. | 
1, One that changes any thing from good 


to bad; a corrupter. 

Where a child finds his own parents his perver- 
ters, he cannot be ſo properly born, as damned into 
the world. 7 l South, 

2. One who diſtorts any thing from the 
right purpoſe. 


He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had 


need be well ſatisfied about the ſenſe he gives it, leit | 
he incur the wrath of Gad, and be found a perverter | 


of his law. Stilling fleet, | 
PerRVE'RTIBLE. 4d). from pervert.) That 
may be eaſily perverted. Ainſworth, 


PERVICA'/CIOUS. a/. [pervicax, Lat.] 
Spitefully obſtinate ; peeviſhly contuma- 
cious. 


May private devotions be efficacious upon the 
mind of one of the molt pervicacious young crea- 


tures! Clariſſa. 
Gondibert was in fight audacious, 
But in his ale moſt pervicacious, Denham, 


Pervica'clousLY. adv. [from pervica- 
cious.] With ſpiteful obſtinacy, 


PeRvica'ciouUsNESS. | 2. J. | pervicacia, 
PervIica'city. Latin; from 
PEK VIC ACX. pervicacious, ] 


Spiteful obſtinacy 
PE'RVIOUS. adj. [fervins, Lat.] 8 
1. Admitting paſſage; capable of being 
permeated. 

The Egyptians uſed to ſay, that unknown dark- 
neſs is the firſt principle of the world; by darkneſs 
they mean God, whoſe ſecrets are pervioxs to no 
tye. Taylor. 

Leda's twins, 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe, 
Nor had they miſs'd; but he to thickets fled, _ 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the 
ſteed. Dryden. 

Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 

- Views, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. 

IS Woodward. 

2, Pervading ; permeating. This ſenſe is 
not proper. 

What is this little, agile, perviozs fire, 

This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind? Prior. 
Pe 'xviousNEss, 2. /. I from pervious.] Qua- 
lity of admitting a paſſage. | 
The perviouſneſs of our receiver to a body much 
more ſubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
looſer texture of that glaſs the receiver was made of, 
and partly from the enormous heat, which —_ 
the pores of the glaſs. oyle. 
There will be found another difference belides 
that of perviouſneſs. Holder. 


Pexu'xe, . J. [pernque, Fr.] A cap of | 


falſe hair; a periwig. 
I put him on a linen cap, and his perule over 
at. Wiſeman, 


To Pervu'ke. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
dreſs in adſcititious hair, 

PeRU'kEMAKER, 2. / ¶ perule and maler. 
A maker of perukes; — 


Milton. 


* . 


F.EY 


PER VISA. . . [from peruſe,] The act of 


reading. 


As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed a cloſer 
inſpection, ſo this treatiſe requires application in che 
peruſal. - Woodward, 

It upon a new peruſal you think it is written in 
the very ſpirit of the aacients, it deſerves your care, 
and is capable of being improved. Atterbury. 


To PERU'SE, v. a. [per and »/e.] 


1. To read. 


Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 
The treaſon. Shakſpeare. 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 
. ſtantly ſet apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe 
p*titions. Bacon. 
Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtin- 
guilhing perfections or the ſpecifick qualities of the 
author whom he peruſes, Addiſon, 
2. To obſerve; to examine. 
I hear the enemy; 
Out ſome light horſemen, and peraſe their wings. 
Shakſpeare, 
I've perus'd her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. Shakſpeare. 
Myſelf I then perut'd, and limb by limb 
Survey'd, | Milton. 
Pervu'sER, z. /. [from peruſe.] A reader; 
examiner, | | 
The difficulties and heſitations of every one will 
be according to the capacity of each peruſer, and as 
his penetration into nature is greater or leſs. //oodw. 
Pesa'DE. 2. /. 
Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in railing or 
lifting up his fore-quarters, keeping his hind legs 
Upon the ground without ſtirring. Farrier's Di&. 
PE'SSARY. z. J. | pelſſaire, Fr.] An oblong 
form of medicine, made to thruſt up 
into the uterus upon ſome extraordinary 
occaſions, 
Of cantharides he preſcribes five in a pef/ary, cut- 
ting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh, 
- Arbutbnot. 
PEST. u. /. ¶ peſte, French; pęſtis, Latin, ] 
1. Plague; peſtilence. 
Let fierce Achilles 
The god propitiate, and the pe/ aſſuage. Pope. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtrudtive. 
At her words the helliſh peſt 


Forbore. i Milton. 
Of all virtues juſtice is the beſt; 
Valour without it is a common pe. Waller, 


High on her crown a riſing ſnake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs. 
Pope. 


The peſt a virgin's face and boſom bears, 5 


To PE'STER. v. a. | pefter, French.] 
1. To diſturb; to perplex ; to haraſs; to 
turmoil, 
Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf for being there ? Shakſpeare, 
He hath not fail'd to pe/fer us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender ot thoſe lands. Shakſpeare, 
We are peſtered with mice and rats, aud to this 
end the cat is very ſerviceable, More againſt Atheiſm, 
A multitude of ſcribblers daily pefer the world 
with their inſufferable (tuff. Dryden. 
They did ſo much peter the church and delude 
the people, that contradictions themſelves aſſerted 
by rabbies were equally revered by them as the in- 


fallible will of God, b South, 
At home he was purſu'd with noiſe; . 
Abroad was beſterd by the boys. Swift, 
2. To encumber, | 


Fitches and peaſe 
For pefring too much on a hovel they lay. Tuſſer. 
The people crowding near within the pefter'd room. 
Drayton. 
Confin'd and pcſter'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 


Pe'sTERER. . /. [from pefter, ] One that 


peſters or diſturbs, 


Pez'srerOUS: adj. from pgſter.] Encum- 


bering; cumberſome. 


E 8 


In the ſtatute againſt vagabonds note the diſlike 
the parliament had of gaoling them, as that which 
was chargeable, pe/tcrous, and of no open example. 
Bacon's Henry vit. 
PESTHOUSE. z. /. [from peſt and houſe. 
A hoſpital for perſons infected with the 
plague, , 
PesT1'FEROUS, adj, | from peftifer, Latin, ] 
1. Deſtructive ; miſchievous. 
Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy leud, peſtif*rows, and diſſentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakſpeare, 

You, that have diſcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch 
Peſtiferous reports of men nobly held, muſt die. 

* Shakſpeare, 
2. Peſtilential; malignant; infetious, 
It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of peſtiferous 
bodies taint the air, while they are alive and hot. 
Arbuthnot, 
PEe'STILENCE. . J. [ peſlilence, Fr. peſtilen- 
tia, Lat.] Plague; peſt; contagious diſ- 
temper, | 

The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. Shakſpearts 

When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 

Methought ſhe purg'd the air of pe/tilence, Shakſps 
Pe'STILENT. adj, | pefiilent, Fr, peſtilens, 
Latin, ] 
1. Producing plagues; malignant, 

Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſipated: 
peſtilent air, which may be from the concuſſion of 
the air, and not from the ſound, Bacon, 

Hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſting upon 
their ſpears railed againit king Ferdinand, who with 
ſuch corrupt and peſtilent bread would feed them, 

Kndlles, 

To thoſe people that dwell under or near the equa- 
tor, a perpetual ſpring would be a moſt peſtilent and 
inſupportable ſummer, Bentley. 

2. Miſchie vous; deſtructive, a 

There is nothing more contagious and peflilent 

than ſome kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing 


more ſtrong and potent unto good. Hecker, 
Which precedent, of p2ſtilent import, 
Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought, Daniel. 


The world abounds with peilen, books, written 
againſt this doctrine. 3 Swift, 
3. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to ex- 
aggerate the meaning of another word. 
One peſtilent fine, | 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk'd on before the reſt, Sucklirg. 
PesTILE'NTIAL. adj. | pcfilenciel, Fr. pe- 
tilens, Latin, | | | 
I, Partaking of the nature of peſtilence; 
producing peſtilence ; infedious; con- 
tagious. 

Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, infect 
the maſs of blood, and lay the foundation of peſti- 
lential fevers, » Wioaward. 

Fire involv'd 


In peftilential vapours, ſtench, and ſmoak. Addifor, 
2. Miſchievous ; deſtructive ;. pernicious; 
If government depends upon religion, then this 
ſhews the fe/tilential deſign of thoſe that attempt to 
disjoin the civil and eccleſiaftical intereſts. South. 


Pe's TILENTLY. adv.[from peſtilent.] Miſ- 
chievouſly ;_ deſtructively. | 
PESTILLATTION. 2. J. [piſtillum, Latin, ] 
The act of pounding or breaking in a 

mortar, | 
The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and ſo far 
from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto 


peſtillation, and reſiſt not any ordinary peltle, 

| Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
Pe'sTLE. 2. J. ¶ plſtillum, Lat.] An inſtru- 
ment with which any thing is broken in 

a mortar. . = 
What real alteration can the beating of the pole 

make in any body, but of the texture of it? Locke, 
Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act as 
the pe/le and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PESTLE of Pork, #./, A gammon of bacop. 
| | © Ainſworths 
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P E T : 
Par. 2. ſ. [This word is of doubiful ety- 
mology ; from deſpit, Fr. or impetus, Lat. 
perhaps it may be derived ſome way from 
petit, as it implies only a little fume or 
Th). - : | 
1. A flight paſſion; a flight fit of peeviſh- 
. neſs, | 
EY If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Driok the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th*all-giver would be unthankt, would be un - thy 
2 Hon. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, our 
next buſineſs is to take per at the refuſal. L' Eſtra. 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be thrown 
up in a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
I bey cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2. A lamb taken into the houſe, and 8 
| 


t 
up by hand, A cade lamb. [Probably 


_ » from petit, little.] See PEAr. Hanmer, 


tis the ſpot to have the engineer 


* 


PE TAL. 2. J. | petalum, Latin.] 
Petal is a term in botany, fignifying thoſe fine 
coloured leaves that compole the flowers of all plants: 
whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into monopetalous, 
. Whole flower is one continued leaf, tripetalous, 2 
tapetalous, and polypetalous, when they conſiſt of 
three, five, or many leaves. Quincy. 


| Pt'TALOUs, adj. [from petal.] Having 
petals, a : 
85 FA petard, French; petardo, 


Pt/Tar, 
Pe/rarD. F Italians] 


A petard is an engine of metal, almoſt in the 
ſhape of a hat, about ſeven inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth; when charged with 

tine powder well beaten, it is covered with a mad- 
rier or plank, bound down faſt with ropes, running 
. handles, which are round the rim near the 
mouth of it: this petard is applied to gates or bar- 
riers of ſuch places as ire deſigned to be ſurprized, 
to blow them up: they are alſo uſed in countermines 
to break through into the enemies galleries. 
f Military Dictionary. 


Hoiſt with his own petard. Shakſpeare, 
Find all his haviog and his holding, k 
Reduc'd t'eternal noiſe and ſcolding z 
The conjugal petard that tears | 
Down all poxtcullices of ears. Hudibras. 


PeTE'CHIAL. adj, | from petechie, Latin.) 
Peſtilentially ſpotted, 
In London are many fevers with buboes and car. 
buncles, and many petecbial or ſpotted fevers. 
| | Arbuthnot. 
Pz'TERWORT. z. / 52 T5 A plant. 
PETIT. adj. Fr.] Small; little; inconſi- 
derable. | | 
By what ſmall pezir hints does the mind recover a 
vaniſhing notion? | South. 
PETITION. z. /. [petitio, Latin.] _ 
2. Requeſt; intreaty ; ſupplication ; prayer, 
+. We muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions in- 
cident and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
1 * | ”_—_ Hooker, 
| 1 next r peltti u 
- Is, that kis noble —.— have ſome iry | 
Upon my wretched women. Shakfpeare. 
Let my life be given at my petition, and m 
ple at my requeſt, E her, 
Thou didit chooſe this houſe to be called by thy 
name, and to be a houſe of prayer and perition for 
thy people. | 1 Maccabees, 
We muſt not only ſend up petitions and thoughts 
now and then to heaven, but muſt go through all 
eee with a heavenly ſpirit. 
2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 
Then pray'd that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part; 
This laſt petition heard of all her pray'r. den. 
To PET TIOR. v. 4. | from the noun, ] To | 
ſolicit; to ſopplicate. | 
You have petition'd all the gods + 
For my proſperity. . Shakſpeare. 
The mother petitioned her goddeſs tp beſtow upon 
them the greatelt gift that — be given. Addiſon, 


% 


| 


T 


1 


| 


PeTi'TIONARILY. adv. I from petitionary.) | 
By way of begging the queſtion. 
This: doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens, and we may as reaſonably conclude a 


right and left literality in the ark of Noah, Brown, 
PETI'TIONARY. adj. [from petition. ] 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions, 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen, Shakſpeare. 

It is our bale petitionary breath 
That blows 'em to this greatneſs. 

2, Containing petitions or requeſts. 

Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as are in 
themſelves impotent, and ſtand in need of relief 
from others. Hooker. 

I return only yes or no to queſtionary and pet i- 
tionary epiſtles of half a yard long. Swift. 

Pz TI TIO NPR. 2. . | from petition. | One 
who offers a petition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will 
pleaſe the peritioners well to deliver them into your 
own hand, let your ſecretary firſt read them, and 
draw lines under the material parts. Bacon, 

What pleaſure can it be to be encumbered with 
dependencies, thronged and ſurrounded with peri- 
tioners P South. 

Their prayers are to the reproach of ay ra 
and to the confuſion of vain deſires,  Eftrange. 

His woes broke out, and begg'd relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 

The Roman matrons preſented a petition to the 
fathers; this raiſed ſo much raillery upon the peri- 
tioners, that the ladies never after offered to direct 
the lawgivers of their country. Addiſon. 

Pe'riroRy, adj. [ petitorins, Lat. peliloire, 
Fr.] Petitioning; claiming the property 
of any thing. 

Pe/TRE. 2. /. from petra, a ſtone.] Nitre; 
ſaltpetre. See NI TRE. 

Powder made of impure and greaſy petre, hath 
but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint _ 

| i r 


n. 


The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent crack- 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in of any 
thing that might unſeaſonably kindle the perre. 


Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called perre- 
ſalt, when refined ſalt-perre. Wiodward. 


PeTRE'SCENT. adj.[ petreſcens, Lat, ]Grow- | 


ing ſtone; becoming ſtone. 


A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped | 


down a petreſcent liquor, which oftentimes before it 
could fall to the ground congealed. 
PETRIFA'CTION, 2. / from petrifio, Lat.] 
1. The act of turning to ſtone; the ſtate of 
being turned to ſtone. 


Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of 3 
and gorgon within itſelf. 


2. That which is made ſtone. 
Look over the variety of beautiful ſhells, perri- 


Factions, ores, minerals, ſtones, and other natural | 


curioſities. Cheyne, 
PeTRIFA'CTIVE. 44. I from petrifacio, Lat.] 
Having the power to form ſtone. 
There are many to be found, which are but the 
la pideſcences and perrifaFive mutation of bodies. 


| Brown. 
PETRIFICA'TION, 2. i petriſication, Fr. 


from petrify.] A body formed by chang- 
ing other matter to ſtone. 


In theſe ſtrange perrifications, the hardening of 
the bodies ſeems to be effected principally, if not 
only, as in the induration of the fluid ſubſtances of | 


Ben Jonſon. 


Ainſworth. | 


Boyle. | 


Boyle. b 


FoWN. 


PUT 

A few reſemble petrified wood. Wi ward 
2. To make callous; to make ohdyrate, 

Schiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the Hebrew; 

as a kind of petrifying crime, which induces ind 

ration. | Decay of Pit, 

Though their ſouls be not yet wholly perr 1427, yet 
every act of fin makes gradual approaches to it. 

. Decay of DP; * 

Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 

And petrify a genius to a dunce, 


P 4» 
Who ſtifle nature, and ſubſiſt on art, Fe. 
Who coin the face, and petriſy the heart. Yeung. 


To PR/TR IF. v. », Lo become ſtone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 

And petrify with grief, Duda. 
PeTRO'L. 1. J. | petrole, Fr.] Aj. 
PzeTRO'LEUM, quid bitumen, black, 

floating on the water of ſprings. / od 
Pe'TRONEL. z. J. | petrinal, Fr. A piſtol; 

a ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. 

And he with petronel upheay'd, 

Inftead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 

The gun recoil'd as well it might. Hudibras, 
Pe'TTCOY, z. . | gnaphalium minus.} An 

herb. | Ainſeror'h, 
Pe'TTICOAT. z. / [ petit and coat. The 

lower part of a woman's dreſs. 

What trade art thou, Feeble ?—A woman's tay- 
lor, fir. —Wilt thou make as many holes in 3a 
enemy's battle, as theu haſt done in a woman's 


petticoat F „ Shakſpeare, 
Her feet beneath her petiicoat, 

Like little mice, ſtole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light. Suckling, 


It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the vir. 
tues are generally ſhewn in petticoats. Adiijor, 

To fiſty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' Important charge, the perricoat 
Ott have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 
Though Riff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 
| +... whale. ey Pope. 
PETTIFO'GGER. z. , [corrupted from pe:- 
tivoguer; petit and woguer, Fr.] A petty 
ſmall. rate lawyer, 

The worſt conditioned and leaſt cliented pefvo- 
guers get, under the ſweet bait of revenge, more 


plentitul proſecution of actions. Carew, 
Your pe!tifoggers damn their ſouls 
To ſhare with knaves in cheating fools, Hludibras. 


Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon 
your ſhop and follow pertifoggers; there is hardly a 
plea between two country eſquires about a batrcn 
acre, but you draw yourſelf in as bail, ſurety, or 
ſolicitor. Arbuthnot. 
Phyſicians are apt te deſpiſe empyrics; lawyers, 
| Fan," due and merchants, pedlars. Swift, 
PETTINESS. 2. /, 2 petty.] Smallneſs; 

littleneſs; inconſiderableneſs; unimpor. 
tance. | | 3 

The loſſes we have borne, the ſubjects we 

Have loſt, and the diſgrace we have digeſted; 


Io anſwer which, his pettine/s would bow under. 


3 + Shakſpearer 

Pe'TTISH, adj.{from pet.] Fretful ; peeviſh. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 
They're froward, pettiſh, and unus'd to 27 : 

| ' eee. 

Px'TTISHNESS. 2. / [from pettiſb.] Fret- 

fulneſs; E | 

Like children, when we loſe our favourite play- 

thing, we throw away the reſt in a fit of per. 

: | Collier. 
Pz'TTITOES. z. .. { petty and toe. 


an egg into a chick, by altering the diſpoſition of | 1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 


their parts. Boyle. 
PETRI'FICK, adj. | petrificus, Lat.] Having 
the power to change to ſlone. 
Winter's breath, | 
A nitrous blaſt that ſtrikes pe!rifick death. Savage. 
The aggregated ſoil | 
Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry 
As with a trident, ſmote. 


Fo, Latin.) 


1, To change to ſtone, | 


To Pu'TRIEY, v. a. ¶ petrifier, Fr. petra and 


| 


2, Feet in contempt. Pg bo ot 
My good clown grew ſo in love with the wenches 


ſong, that he would not itir his perrizoes, till he 
had both tune and words. Shakſpeare. 


PE'TTO, 2. J. ¶Italian.] The breaſt ; tigu- 
ratively, privac x. TIE 
PE TTV. adj. [petit, Fr.] Small; incon- 

ſiderable; interiour ; litle. 


When he had no pouer, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy. Sb eare. 


E w 


It is'n common experience, that dogs know the 
-killet; when, as in time of infection, ſome 
prity ſellow is ſent out to kill the dogs, Bacon. 
It importeth not much, ſome perty alteration or 


ifference it may make. Bacon. 
_ God inceuſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs? Milton, 


From theace a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, 
Like pe/ty princes from the fall of Rome. Den bam. 
They believe one only chief and great God, which 
hath been from all eternity; who, when he propoſed 
to make the world, made firſt other gods of a princi- 
pal order; and after, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, as 
petty gods. | | Stilling fleet. 
By all I have read of perty commouwealths, as 
well as the great ones, it ſeems to me, that a free 
people do of themſelves divide into three powers. 
h ; Swift. 
Bolonia water'd by the perry Rhine. Addiſon. 
Can an example be given, 1n the whole courſe of 
| this war, where we have treated the perrieft prince, 
with whom we have had to deal, in fo conteinptu- 
ous a manner? | Seoift. 
Pe/TULANCE. 1 * petulance, Fr. petn- 
Pe'ruLancY, $ Iantia, Lat.] Saucineſs; 
eviſhneſs ; wantonneſs, 
It was excellently ſaid of that philoſopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our mouth, 
to reſtrain the petulancy of our words, Ben Jonſon. 
Such was others petuluncy, that they joyed to ſee 
their betters ſhame fully outraged and abuſed, Ang C. 
Wiſe men knew, that which looked like pride in 
ſome, and like petulance in others, would, by ex- 
perience in affairs and converſation amongſt men, be 
in time wrought off, Clarendon, 
However their numbers, as well as their inſo- 
lence and perve:leneſs increaſed, many inſtances of 
petulancy aud ſcurrility are to be ſeen in their 
pamphlets. Swift. 
There appears in our age a pride and perulancy in 
uth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiment of their 
fathers and teachers. Watts, 


PE'TULANT. adj, ¶ petulaus, Lat, petulant, 
French. ] 


1. Saucy ; perverſe. 
| If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his ſide, 
let him ſhew the force of his argument, without too 
importunate and petulant demands of an anſwer. 
| Watts. 
2. Wanton. | 


The tongue of a man is ſo petulant, and his 


thoughts ſo variable, that one ſhould not lay too 
great ſtreſs upon any preſent ſpeeches and opinions. 


| Spectator. 
Pe'rULANTLY, adv. aeg petulant. 
With petulance; with ſaucy pertneſs. 


Pw. 2. ſ. ¶ puye, Dutch. ] A ſeat encloſed 


in a church. 


When fir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he 


did uſe, at maſs, to ſit in the chancel, and his lad) 
in a Pew, | Bacon. 
Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife 
would fill a whole pew. - Addiſon. 
She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due; 
And makes a civil viſit to her pew. Young. 
Pe'wET. 2. /. ¶ piewit, Dutch; warnellus.] 
1. A water fowl. 


We reckon the dip- chick, fo named of his diving | 


and littleneſs, puffins, pexwets, meawes. Carew, 
2. The lapwing. | Ainſworth, 
PEWTER. z. /. ¶ peauter, Dutch, ] 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial 
metal. 
Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus 
of antimony, compoſe pexu/er. Pemberton. 
Coarſe pewter is made of tine tin and lead. Bacon. 
The pewwer, into which no water could enter, 
became more white, and liker to ſilver, and leſs 
flexible. Bacon. 
Pewter diſhes, with water in them, will not 
melt eaſily, but without it they will; nay, butter 
or cil, in themſelves inflammable, yet, by their 
" moiſture, will hinder melting. Bacon. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. 
The eye of the miſtreſs was wont to make her 
x pewter ſnine. ' * Addiſon, 
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PEWTERER, 2. J. [from pravter.] A ſmith | 
who works in pewter, 


He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with the 
motion of a peroterer's hammer. Shakſpeare. 
We cauſed a 1kiltul petwterer to cloſe the veſſel in 

our preſence with ſoder exquifitely. Boyle, 
PH NOMENON 1. J. See PHENOMENON. 
This has ſometimes phænomena in the 


plural. [$awouwo,] An appearance in the 
works of nature. | 


The paper was black, and the colours intenſe and 
thick, that the phenomenon might be conſpicuous. 
Newton. 
Pracrtpe'n A. 1. ſ. [Quryidzon; from Pays, 
eds, to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharp. 
neſs of the humours eats away the fleſh, 
PHAGEDE'NICk, J adj, [ phagedenique, 
PhHacGeDtE'Novs. French. ] Eating; 
corroding. 
Phagedenick medicines, are those which eat 
away fungous or proud fleſh. Dic. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or terminates in a phagedenous 
ulcer with jagged lips. Wiſeman. 
When they are very putrid and corrofive, which 
circumſtances give them the name of foul phagede- 
nick ulcers, ſome ſpirits of wine ſhould be added to 
the fomentatian. : Sharp. 
Paatanck, 2. . [ phalanx, Latin; phalange, 
French.] A troop of men cloſely embo- 
died. a 
| Far otherwiſe th' inviolable ſaints, 
In cubic phalanx fim, advanc'd entire, 
Invulnerable, impenetrable arm'd. Milton. 
The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 
Oa all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r. Pope. 
PHANTASM. | nf. | Ow rac we, Parracic ; 
PHanTa'sMa,{ phantaſme, pbantaſie, 
French.] Vain and airy appearance; 
ſomething appearing only to imagination. 
All the interim is | 
Like a pbantaſina or a hideous dream. Shak/. 
This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantaſm, a monarcho, and one that makes ſport 
To the prince and his book-mates, Shakſpeare. 
They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe 
they be but phantaſms or apparitions, Raleigh. 
If thegreat ones were in forwardneſs, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or - 
taſm with incredible affeQion ; .partly out of their 
great devotion to the houſe of Vork, partly out of. 
proud humour. a Bacon. 
In this infernal vale firſt met, thou call'ſt 
Me father, and that phanta'm call'ft my ſon. 
Aſſaying, by his deviliſh art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illuſions, as he liſt, phanraſms and dreams, Milt. 
PHANTA'STICAL, 
PHANTA'STICK. 
PHANTOM. 2. J. ¶ phantome, French, ] 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition, 


ili. 


See FAN TAS TI CAI. 


If he cannot help believing, that fuch things he 


ſaw and heard, he may till have room to believe 
that what this airy phantom ſaid is not abſolutely to 
be relied on. | Atterbury. 

A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies; | 
Strange phantoms riſing as thre mifts ariſe ;. 
Dreadful as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright as viſions of expiring maids, 


2. A fancied viſion, 


Reſtleſs and impatient to try every overture of 
preſent happinels, he hunts a phantom he can never 
overtake, +. Rogers, 

As Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies, _ 

To calm the queen, the phantom ſiſter flies, Pope. 


PHARISAT CAL. adj. from phariſee.] Ri- 
tual ; externally religious : from the ſect 
of the Phariſees, whoſe religion con- 
fiſted almoſt wholly in ceremonies, 

The cauſes of ſuperitition are plealing and ſen- 
ſual rites, exceſs of outward and phariſaical holineſs, 


over=great reverence of traditions which cannot but 
load the church. | Bacon. 


Pope. 


| nicopters, and the melts of lampres, . 


—— ad a 


PHE 


Suffer us not to be deluded with phari/atca/ 
waſhings inſtead of chriſtian reformings. 
King Charles, 
PHARMACE'UTICAL, N adj, [Oagwarxiurie 
PHARMAC EU TIC. x6, from @ap- 
ui. Relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, and preparation of me- 
dicines. l 
PHARMAC9'LOGIST. 2. J. [Qapperxer and 
Ai. One who writes upon drugs. 
The oſteocolla is recommended by the pharmaco- 
lagiſis as an abſorbent and conglutinator of broken 
bones, Mood wald on Foſſils, 
PHARMACO'LOGY, 7, fo | Qappmerxor and. 
av The knowledge of drugs and 
medicines. | 
PHARMACOPOE IA, 2. . [@auppraxo and 
veto; pharmacopee, French, ] A dif- 
penſatory ; a book containing rules for 
the compoſition of medicines, 
PHARMACO'POLIST. 2. /, [@Qepwerxe and 
TWALW 3 pharmacopole, French.] n 
apothecary ; one who fells medicines, 
PHA'RMACY. 1. J. from lg luce, a me- 
dicine; pharmacie, French.] Ihe art or 
practice of preparing medicines; the 
trade of an apothecary. 
Each doſe the goddeſs weighs with watchful eve, 
So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth 
Paa'ros, I », J. [from Pharos in Egypt. ] 
PHARE, | A lighthouſe; a lantern 
from the ſhore to direct ſailors, 


He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, 
built a pharos or light-houſe. Ar&uthnot on Coins, 


PHaRYNeo'ToMY. 2. [@aguy; and 
ri. The act of making an inciſion 
into the windpipe, uſed when ſome 
tumour in the evan hinders reſpiration, 

PHA“SELS. x. . ¶ phaſedli, Lat.] French- 
beans. in ſauorih. 

Pra's1s. 2. J In the plural pet. par ; 
phaſe, French.] Appearance exhibited 
by any body ; as the changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheſes yet contrived, were built upon 
too narrow an inſpection of the phaſes of the uni- 
verſe. Glanville, 

He o'er the ſeas ſhall love or fame purſue; | 


And other months, another p/afis view; 
Fixt to the rudder, he ſhall boldly ſteer, 


And paſs thole rocks which Tiphys us'd to _ . 
| reech, 
PHASM, 2. . [Q«aopwa,] Appearance; 


phantom ; fancied apparition, | 
Thence proceed many aereal ſictions and /phaſms,. 
and chymæras created by the vanity, of our own 
hearts or ſeduQion of evil ſpirits, and not planted in 
them by God. | 2 
PHe'aSANT.. 2. fo ¶ faiſan, French; phas 
ſianus, from Phaſis, the river of Col- 
chos.] A kind of wild cock. _ 
The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; as the cock, 
peacock, and pheaſant, Peacham on Drawing. 
Preach as 1 pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 


Will chuſe a pheaſant ſtill before a hen. Pepe. 
| PEER... 2. J. A companion, See FrER. 
Spenſer, 


To PRRESE. v. a, [perhaps to fraze.] To 

comb; to fleece; to curry. 
An he be proud with me, I'll begſe his pride. 
Shakjprare. 


PHENT'COPTER, 2. .. I Soi -; ph 
nicopterus, Latin.] 17 Lock oi bird, 
which is thus deſcribed by Martial? 

Dat ibi penna rubens nomen ſed lingua 
gulaſit $5... N 

NMaſlra japit ; quid fi garrula lingua foret? 
He blended together the livers of guzltheads, che 


brains of pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of pbe- 
| Hahewi/l, 
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Panvg'nrx.' u. . Leid; phonix, Latin. 


ſingle, and to riſe again from its own 
aſhes, ++ pow 
There is one tree, the #henix throne ; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there,  Shakſpeare. 
To all the fowls he ſeems a phenix, Milton. 
Having the jidea of a 2 in my mind, the 
firſt enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does 5 ? 


| Hocke. 
PhENONMINON. 2. /. ſ@aiouno ; phe no- 
mene, French: it is therefore often 
written ph@nomerion ; but being natu- 
raliſed, it has changed the , which is 
not in the Engliſh language, to e. But 
if it has the original plural termination 
phenomena, it ſhould, I think, be written 
with .] 
1. Appearance: viſible quality, 
Short-ſighted minds are unfit io make philoſo- 
phers, whoſe buſineſs it is to deſcribe, in compre- 


henfive theories, the phenomena of the world and | 


their cauſes. Burnet. 

Theſe are curioſities of little or no moment to 
the underſtanding the phanomenon of nature. 

; Newton. 

. The moſt conſiderable phenomenon, belonging to 

- terreſtrial bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies 

in the vicinity of the earth preſs towards its centre. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 


pearance, 

Pal. =, /. [ phiala, Latin; phigle, 
French.) A ſmall bottle. 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a Hal. 

He proves his explications by experiments made 
with a pbial of water, and with globes of glaſs 
filled with water, Newton 

PHrLa/NTHROPY. . /. [ele and 

dupa. Love of mankind; good- 
nature. | 
Such a tranſient temporary good nature is not 
that philanthropy, that love of mankind, which 
deſerves the title of a moral virtue. Addiſon. 
PnILI Ick. 3. J. [from the invectives 
of Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Mace- 

don. ] Any invective declamation, 

'LOGER, 2. .. [Piaoacys, One 

whoſe chief ſtudy is language; a gram- 

marian; a ctiüicck g 

Philalogers and critical diſcourſes, who look be- 

. yon the ſhell and obvious exteriors of things, will 

4 dot be angry with our narrower explorations. Brown. 

You expect, that I ſhould diſcourſe of this mat- 

ter like a_naturaJiſt, not a philHoger. Boyle. 

Ihe beſt p/i//clogers ſay, that the original word 

does not only ſignify domeſtick, as oppoſed to fo- 


reign, but alſo private, as oppoſed tq common. 


e a bh > Spratt's Sermons, 
PH ILOLO'GICAL., adj. from pbilolog y.] 
Critical; grammatical. a ot, 

Studies, called phi/olog ical, are hiſtory, language, 
grammar, Fhetorick, poeſy, and criticiſm. Warts, 

He who pretends to the learned profeſfions, if he 

doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf in p4i/ological - 
matters, ſhould frequently converſe with dictiona- 

ries, paraphraſts, commentators, or other criticks, 
which may relieve any difficulties. atts, 
Parl,0'/L0G1sT, 2%. See PHILOLOGER, 

A critick ; a grammarian. | 
PHILO'LOGY, . / [M: phile- 
* logie, French.] Criticiſm ; grammatical 

learning. ate 

Temper all diſcourſes of philolog y with inter- 
ſperſions of morality, Walker, 


> ParrLOMEL..: ? n. ( [from Philomela, 


PHiLoME'LA, changed into a bird.] 
The — p | ; 
Dime drives the flocks from field to 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 


1 


The bird which is fuppoſed to exiſt 


Shak. 


Aud phi/om el becometh dumb. Sgalſ. | 


— 


* 


PHI 


- » Admires the jay the inſe&s gilded wings, 
Or hears the ek when philomela fings? Pope, 


PRHILOoMO r. adj, [corrupted from Feuille 
morte, a dead leaf.] Coloured like a 
dead leaf, 


One of them was blue, another yellow, and an- 
other philomot ; the fourth was of a pink colour, 
and the fifth of a pale green. Addiſon. 
Phiro'sorHEME. . . [| QiaoroÞnpr | 
Principle of reaſoning; theorem. An 
unuſual word. 

Vou will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to chil- 
dren for their benefit, and derive ſome uſeful phiilo- 
ſopbemes for your own entertainment. Watts. 

Ph1Lo'sopHER. 2. /. ¶ philaſophus, Latin; 
philoſophe, French.] A man deep in 
knowledge, either moral or natural. 

Many ſound in belief have been alſo great lo- 

oppers, voter. 

The philoſopher hath long ago told us, that ac- 
cording to the divers natures of things, ſo muſt the 
evidences for them be; and that *tis an argument of 
an undiſciplined wit not to acknowledge this. 

| Wilkins, 
They all our fam'd ph7/9ſophers defie, 
And would our faith by force of reaſon try. Dryden. 
If the philoſophers by fire had been fo wary in 
their obſervations and fincere in their reports, as 
thoſe, who call themſelves philoſophers, ought to 
have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here 
about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

Adam, in the flate of innocence, came into the 
world a philoſepher, which ſufficiently appeared by 
his writing the natures of things upon their names ; 
he could view eſſences in themſelves, and read forms 
without the comment of their reſpective ps, £974 

outh, 
PHiLo'soPHERS ſtore, 1. J. A ſtone 
dreamed of by alchymiſts, which, by its 
touch, converts baſe metals into gold, 
That ſtone 
Philoſophers in vain ſo long have fought, Milton. 
PHILOSOPHICX. N adj. | philoſophique, 
PHILOoSO“ P HICAIL. rench; from phi- 
boſophy.] | 
1, Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a 
philoſopher ; formed by philoſophy. 

Others in virtue plac'd felicity : 

The ftoick laſt in philoſophick pride 

By him call'd virtue, and his virtuous man, 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeſſing. Milton. 
Ho could our chymick friends go on 

To find the philoſophick ſtone ? Prior. 

When the ſafety of the publick is endangered, 
the appearance of a philoſophical or affected indo- 
lence muſt ariſe either from ſtupidity or perfidiouſ- 
neſs. ddifon's Freebelder, 

2. Skilled in philoſophy. 

We have our philoſophical perſons to make mo- 

dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 
Shakſpeare. 

Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative 
knowledge, built on abſtracted reaſonings about his 
nature and eſſence, ſuch as philoſepbical minds often 
buſy themſelves in, without reaping from thence 
any advantage towards regulating their paſſions, but 
practical knowledge. "Atterbury. 

3. Frugal; abſtemious. 

This is what nature's wants may well ſuffice ; 
But ſince among-mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, | 
I'll mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryden. 

PH1LoSo'PHICALLY. adv. | from philo/o- 
phical.] In a philoſophical manner; ra- 
tionally ; wiſely, : 

The law of commonweals that cut off the right | 
hand of malefactors, if pbileſopbicalſy executed, is 
impartial; otherwiſe the amputation not equally 

puniſheth all. Brown. 

No man has ever treated the paſſion of love with 
ſo much delicacy of thought and of expreſſion, or 
ſearched into the nature of it more phi/oſcpbically 
than Ovid. ryden. 

If natural laws were once ſeitled, they are never 

to be reverſed/; to violate and infringe them, is the 


ſame as what we call miracle, and doth not ſound 


H 


very philoſophically out of the 


7 * an atheiſt. 
N 1 Bentley“: Sermons, 
To PniLo'so0pHlze. v. a. {from philsſe. 


y.] To play the philoſopher ; to rea. 
ſon like a philoſopher ; to moralize; to 
ſearch into nature; to inquire into the 
cauſes of effects. 


Qualities occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us: 
and we muſt not pbiloſophize beyond ſympathy ard 
antipathy. lanvills, 

The wax philoſcphized upon the matter, ang 
finding out at laſt that it was burning made tlie 
brick ſo hard, caſt itſelf into the fire. J. Hſtrarge. 

Two doctors of the ſchools were philoſophixi:g 
upon the advantages of mankind above al] other 
creatures, | | L'Eftrange, 

Some of our phil:ſepbizing divines have tc 
much exalted the faculties of our fouls, when they 
have maintained, that by their force mankind has 
been able to find out God. Dryatn, 

PHILO'SOPHY. . / [ philo/ephic, Fr. 
philofophia, Latin.) 
1. Knowledge natural or moral, 

I had never read, heard, nor ſeen any thing, 1 
had never any taſte of philoſephy nor inward feeling 
in myſelf, which for a while I did not call to my 


ſuccour. Sidney, 
| Hang up philoſophy ; 

Uvoleſs philoſephy can make a ſuliet, 

Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, 

It helps not. Shakſpeare, 


The progreſs you have made in philoſophy, hath 
enabled you to benefit yourſelf with what I have 
written. 0 Digby. 
2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which na. 
tural effects are explained. 

We ſhall in vaio interpret their words by the no- 
tions of our philoſophy, and the doctrines in our 
ſchools. : Locke, 

3. Reaſoning ; argumentation. 
Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 
Vain wiſdom all and falſe philoſophy. Milton. 

His deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions 
not of his reaſon, the philoſophy of the ſinner not of 
the man. Fe | Regers, 

4. The courſe of ſciences read in the 
ſchools. | 
PHIL TER. . J. [Oiareer; philtre, French, ] 
Something to cauſe love, 
The melting kiſs that ſips 
The jellied phi/rre of her lips. Cleaveland, 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You need not fear a philter in the draught. Dryden. 

A philter that has neither drug nor enchant- 

ment in it, love if you would raiſe love. Addiſon. 
To PHI'LTER, v. 3. [from the noun. ] 10 
charm to love. 

Let not thoſe that have repudiated the more in- 
viting fins, ſhew themſelyes pbiltred and bewitched 
by this. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Paz, . J. [This word is formed by a 
ridiculous contraction from phy/rognomy, 
and ſhould therefore, if it be written at 
all, be written .] The face, in a 
ſenſe of contempt. 


His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, 
As if being a traitor had alter'd his ph. Sreprey. 


PaLEBo'TOMIST. nf. ¶ phlebotomiſte, Fr. 
from o and ri. One that opens 
a vein; a blood-letter, 

To PHLeBO'TOMIZE. v. a. | phlebotomiſer, 
French; from phlebotomy.] To let blood. 


The frail,bodies of men muſt have an eyacuation 
for their tumours, and be phiebotomized, Hecxwel, 


PHLEBO'TOMY. 3. / M AsSerefele, S. 
oh ,, vena, and Tivo z pöblebotomie, 
French.] Blood-letting ; the act or 
practice of opening a vein for medical 
intentions. | 

Phlebutomy is not cure, but miſchief; the blood 


ſo flowing as if the body were all vein. Holyday« 
Although ia indiſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, 


- conſiderations are made in phlebotomy to their ſitua- 


PHO 


yet, when the heart is affected, it is thought 


elfe do al to bleed on the right as the left. Brown, 
Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, come neareſt 
to che copious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by N 


arvey. 
| . 
PHLEGM. a. / [Q>eype ; phlegme, Fr. 
1. The watery humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce fluggiſhneſs ordulneſs, 
Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with thlegm. Roſc. 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly wit, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire; 
His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 
Oar critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with m. 


Pope. 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood or phlegm, 
It makes no diff 'rence in the caſe, 
Nor is complexion honour's place. Swift. | 


2, Water, among chymiſts, 

A linen cloth, dipped in common ſpirit of wine, 
is not burnt by the flame, becauſe the row of 
the liquor defends the cloth. cyle, 

PrLE'GMAGOGUE., . . [Parywe and 
de; phlegmagogue, French.] A purge 
of the milder Ert, ſuppoſed to evacuate 
phlegm, and leave the other humours. 

The pituitous temper of the ſtomachick ferment 
muſt be corrected, and fiegmageguet mutt evacuate 
it, © Floyer. 

PHLEGMA'TICK. adj, \Qaymerinc ; phleg- 
matique, French; from phlegm. | 

1. Abounding in phlegm, 

The putrid vapeurs, though exciting a fever, do 
colliquate the ph/egmatick humours of the body. 

Harvey. 

Chewing and ſmoaking of tobacco is only proper 

for phlegmatick people. Arbuthnct, 


2. Generating phlegm. 


A neat's foot, 1 fear, is too phlcgmatick a meat. 


| Shakſpeare. 
Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and phlegmatrick 
habitations, continue their hue in themſelves and 
3. Watery. | 
Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its 
tar, grows by every diſtillation more and more aque- 
ous and phlegmatick. Newton. 
As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick 
temper, if any leading member has more 1 on 
the 
coldneſs of the reſt. Adiiſen. 
Who but a huſband ever could perſuade 
For any phlegmatick defign of ſtate, Scut bern. 
Patg'cMON. 2. / 
ing tumour. 
Phlegmon, or inflammation, is the firſt degeneration 
PilE'cMoONOUS, adj. [from phlegmon, ] In- 
It is generated ſecondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a ph/egmonous or ædematick tumour, 
PaLizMe. 2. J. [from pblæbotomy.] A fleam, 
ſo it is commonly written; an inſtru- 
driven into it with a blow; particularly 
in bleeding of horſes. | 
1, Achymicalliquorextremely inflammable. 
2. The inflammable part of any body. 
of ſounds, _ 
Having the power to inflect or turn_the 
ſound, and by that to alter it. 


generations, Brown. 
oily parts, and being diſtilled often from ſalt of tar- 
4. Dull; cold; frigid. 
comes to his ſhare, it is quickly tempered 
His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, 
[@arywon. ] An inflam- 
mation; a burni 
from good blood, and neareſt of kin to it. ¶iſeman. 
flammatory ; burning, | 
Harvey, 
ment which is placed on the vein and 
HLOG1'STON, #. J. Hes, from .] 
Pno'nicks, z. / [from pn.] The doctrine 
PgoxocA ur TIcE. 24. and xd Hτ. 
Vor. II. 


1 


0 


4 


4 
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The magnifying the ſound by the polyphoniſms or | 
repercuſſions of the rocks, and other phonocamptick 


1 Derbam. 
HO'sPHOR, | 
Ps, © . I. [phphorut, Lat. 


1. The morning ſtar, 
Why ſit we ſad when e, ſhines ſo clear? 


Pope. 
2. A chymical ſubſtance which, expoſed to | 
the air, takes fire, 

Phoſphorus is obtained by diſtillation from urine 
putritied, by the force of a very vehement and long 
continued fire, i Pembertcn. 

Of lambent flame you have whole ſheets in a 
handful of ph:/p-or. Addiſon, 

Liquid and ſolid phoſphorus ſhow their flames 
more conſpicuouſly, when expoſed to the air. 

Cheyne. 


PHRASE. 2. / [@ponc.] 
1. An idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar 
to a Janguage, 


2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech, 
Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe : 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbad it. Dryden. 
To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are 
phraſes which the ſcripture uſeth to expreſs the ſum 
of religion. Tillotſon. 
3. Style; expreſſion. 
| Thou ſpeak'ſt 

In better phraſe and matter than thou didſt. Sha/. 
To PHRASE, v. a. [from the noun. ] Jo 

ſtyle ; to call; to term 

Theſe ſuns, 

For ſo they phraſe them, by their heralds challenged 

The noble ſpirits to arms, Shakſpeare. 
PHRASEO'LOGY. 2. J. ¶ cis and Ayo, | 
1, Style; dition. 

The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the leaſt 
conception of a ſtile, but run on in a flat phraſeolrg y, 
often mingled with batbarous terms. Swift. 

2. A phraſe book. Ainſworth, 
PHRENE'TICK, Nadi. [ptrmrizo; 3 phrene- 
PHRE'NTICK. tigue, Fr.] Mad; in- 
* flamed in the brain; frantick. 

Phreneticks imagine they ſee that without, which 
their imigination is affected with within. Harvey. 

What celtrum, what phrenetick mood, 

Makes you thus laviſh of your blood? Hudibras. 

The world was little better than a common fold of 
phrenticks and bedlams. Mood ward. 

PüxENTT IS. 2. J. [ is.] Madneſs; in- 
flammation of the brain. 

It is allowed to prevent a phrenitiss Miſeman. 

PHRE'NSV. 2. J. [from ꝙpelris; phrenefee, 
Fr, whence, by contraction, pbrenſy.] 
Madneſs; frantickneſs, This is too 


often written frenzp, See FRENZY. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of 
fear, and then perplexity-not ſuffering them td be 

idle, they think and do as it were in a pbrenſ) A 
| ooker, 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Milt. 
Would e Nate — TR in des, 
the phrenſy were more innocent; but lunaticks will 
needs be k ings. Decay of Piely · 
Phrenſy or inflammation of the brain, profuſe 


hemorrhages from the noſe reſolve, and copious | 


bleeding in the temporal arteries, Arbuthnot. 


PRTHISICAL. adj.[ Pom; phtyfique, Fr. | 
from bebt. Naſting, ; l 


Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of 
the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly 
impell the patient into a piſical conſumption, 

Harvey on Conſumptions, 


PHTHTSICK. . /. IS ; phiyfie, Fr.] 


A conſumption, 


His diſeaſe was a phrbifick or aſthma oft incurring | 


to an orthopnea, , Harvey on — — 
PaTtHi'srs, 1. J. .] A conſumption, 
If the lungs be wounded deep, though they eſcape 


the firſt nine days, yet they terminate in a hh. 
or fiſtula. ; 4: 22 | 


PHY 


Parta'cTaRY, 2. /[urexryuor; phyladerts 

Fr.] A bandage on which was inſcribed 

ſome memorable ſentence. 

The philaFeries on their wriſts and foreheads 
were looked on as ſpells, which would yield them 
impunity tor their diſobedience. Hammond, 

Golden ſayings, | 
On large phylatieries exprefiive writ, 

Were to the forcheads of the Rabbins ty'd. Fier 
Pay's1cAL, ad). phyſique, Fr. from phy/ece.] 
1. Relating to nature or to natural philoſo- 

phy ; not moral, | 

The phyſical notion of neceſſity, that without 
which the work cannot poſſibly be done; it cannot 
be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, that they 
are thus neceſſary. Han mond. 

I call that phyfical certainty which doth depend 
upon the evidence of ſenſe, which is the firſt and 
higheſt kind of evidence of which human nature is 
capable, Wilkinr, 

To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of nature 
and phy/ical philoſophy, which Homer wrought in 
his allegories, what a new ſcene of wonder may this 
afford us! Pope. 

Charity in its origin is a PH and neceſſary 
conſequence of the principle of re- union. Cheyne. 

2, Pertaining to the ſcience of healing ; as, 

a phyſical treatiſe, phyſical herbs, 

3. Medicinal ; helpful to health, 


Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humovurs 


Of the dank morning ? Shakſpeares 
The blood 1 drop is rather phyfical 
Than dangerous to me. Shakſpeare, 


4. Reſembling phyſick : as, a Hal taſte. 
PaY'sICALLY, adv, [from phy/ical.] 
1. According to nature; by natural opera- 


tion; in the way or ſenſe of natural phi- 
loſophy; not morally. 8 
Time meaſuring out their motion, inſorms us of 
the * and terms of their duration, rather, than 
| effeQeth or iy produceth the ſame, Brown, 
The outward act of worſhip may be conſidered 
phy/ically and abſtractly from any law, and ſo it de- 
pends upon the nature of the intention, and morally, 
as good or evil: and ſo it receives its denomination 
from the law. Stilling fleet. 
Though the act of the will commanding, and the 
act of any other faculty, executing that which is ſo 
commanded, be phyfically and in the preciſe nature 
of things diſtin, yet morally as they proceed from 
one entire, free, moral agent, may paſs for one and 
the ſame action. South's Sermons. 
I do not ſay, that the nature of light conſiſts in 
ſmall round globules, for I am not now treating 
phyſically of light or colours. Lte. 


2. According to the ſcience of medicine; 
according to the rules of medicine. 
He that lives phyfcally, mult live W 


8 'y. 
Pays1'clan. u. /. [ phy/icien, Fr. 28 
ict. ] One who profeſſes the art of healing. 
Truſt not the phyſician, | 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he ſlays 
More than you rob. ; wy ade 
Some phy/icians are ſo conformable to the humour 
of the patient, as they preſs not the true cure of the 
* diſeaſe ; and others are fo regular, as they reſpect 
not ſufficiently the condition of the patient. Bacon. 
His gratulatory verie to king Henry ig not more 
witty than the epigram * the name of Nicolaus, 
an ignorant phyſician, who had been the death of 
thouſands. © + Peacham of Poetry, 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician. 
Eludes the urn; and.chains, or exiles death. Prior 
. S 
PHY SICK. . / [Pvormxy, which origi- 
nally ſignifying natural philoſophy, has 
been transferred in many ern lan- 
gvages to medicine. ] 5 
1. The ſeience of healing. 3 


Were it my bufineſs to underſtand pe, world. 
not the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in the 
hiſtory, of. diſeaſes and ** cures, than eſpouſe 

. . 
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* 
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> 
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PTR 
- the en of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or chy - 
! miſts ? | 


2. Medicines; remedies, | | 

Ia itſelf we deſire health, phy/ick only for health's 
"a 55 | Hooker. 
Uſe phy/ick or ever thou be ſick. Zcelgfiaſticus. 


Prayer is the beſt phy/ick for many melancholy 
diſeaſes. 


He ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair 
Draws p+y/ick from the fields in draughts of —_ 4 
14 4 Iden. 
As all ſeaſons are not proper for Hel, ſo all 

times are not fit for purging the body politick. 
Davenant. 
4. {Jn common phraſe, þ A purge. 
The people uſe p, to purge themſelves of 
; humours. Abbot. 
To PHy'sICK, v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
purge; to treat with phylick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in pH pain. Shakſp. 

It is a gallant child; one that indeed phy/icis the 

ſubjet, makes old hearts freſh. 

Give him allowance as the worthier man; 

For that will phyfick the great myrmidon 
Who broils in loud applauſe.  Shakſpeare, 
In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, 
as well as payfched with pleaſure. CZ'Eftrange. 
Pa ys1co'THeOLOGY. 2. is dene; ee 
0 


and zheolog y.] Divinity enforced or illuſ- 


trated by natural philoſophy, 
 Par$810'GnoMER. | n. . [phyftonomiſte, 
Payso'c6nomisT. F Fr. from phy/rog- 


nomy.] One who judges of the temper 
or future fortune by the features of the 
face. h | | 
Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to death 
by the Turk, 'a phy/fognomer wiſhed he might not 
die, becauſe he would ſow much diſſention among the 
_ Ehriflians. 4 PHeacbam. 
Apelles made his pictures ſo very like, that a 
2 and fortune- teller foretold, by looking 
on them; the time of their deaths whom thoſe pic- 
” tures repreſented. Dryden. 
weng che P gegen fi examine his features. 
Pn ysipe Noſurck. 7 adj, 


Arbutbnet and Pope. 

| [ Purioyro- 

PH Y8106G NOMO'NICK, : phovixog 3 from 

Þ2y/frognomy. | Drawn from the contem. 

plation of the face; converſant in con- 

templation of the face. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY. ». /. [from phiagno- 
mony; Purioyrwmaie; phyfronomie, Fr, | 

1. The act of diſcovering the temper, and 

” foreknowing the fortune, by the features 


, 1 the face. 
: all pby/ognomy, the lineaments of the bod 
4 Wi False be . inclinations of the wins 
which diffimulation will conceal, or diſcipline will 
© Bacaft's Natural Hiſtory. 
he face; the caſt of the look. 
The aftrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
+ Miſtakes his,globes, and in her brighter eye 


L oF 
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'+ Laterprets heaven's pby/iognomy. Cleaveland. 
They 'n find i“ the pH gnome: 
O' th“ planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras. 


I ) be end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the true 
_ . temper of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, and to 
make known their phy/iognomy. Dryden. 
* 0 SiRinguiſhing characters of the face, and the 
© lineamentsof the body, grow more plain and viſible 


with time and age; but the peculiar pby/iognomy of | 


ide mind is molt diſcernible in children, Locke, 

Pitys10L0'GiCAL. adj. [from phyfolog y. 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural 

© conſtitution of things. | 

Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than 

: Phyſeatogical notions, oyle. 

Pays10'LocisT, 2. J. [from phy/iolog y.] 
One verſed in phyſiology ; a writer of 
natural philoſophy, _ 

-PH YSIO'LOGY. . / E and Azyw ; 
phyfeologi:, Fr.] The doctrine of the con- 
ſtitution of the works of nature. 


— 


Locke, | 
4 4 


Peacham. | 


8 akſpeare. | 


for booths, 


10e 


Diſputing PbyHolag y is of no accommodation to 
your / 07 1 . Glanville. 
Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the deity 
to the vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of mankind 
could not be accounted for from their phy/iolog y. 
entley. 
Pury'sy, #. . I ſuppoſe the ſame with 
Fuſee, See Fus Ex. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome 
have ſtrings and pie, and others none. Locke, 
PH xy T1'VOROUS. 4%. Purw and wore, Lat.] 
That eats graſs or any vegetable. 
Hairy animals, with only two large foreteeth, are 
all phy:ivorus, and called the hare-kind, Ray. 
PayTo'GRAPHY, 2. /. [vr and p. 
A deſcription of plants, 


doctrine of plants; botanical diſcourſe, 


mous crime, Not uſed, 

To tear the paps that gave them ſuck, can there 
be a greater piac/e againſt nature, can there be a 
more execrable and horrid thing ? Howel. 


Pra'CULAR, |} adj, [piacularis, from pia- 
Pia/cuLous. { calum, Latin, ] 


| 1, Expiatory ; having the power to atone, 


2, Such as requires expiation. 
It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the nundinæ, obſerved every ninth day. 
Beroun. 
3. Criminal; atrociouſly bad. 


ancients, we mult neceſſarily come ſhort of genuine 
antiquity and truth, Glanville, 


PI'A-MATER. u. /. [ Lat.] A thin and de- 
licate membrane, which lies under the 
dura mater, and covers immediately the 
ſubſtance of the brain. | 

PrANET. 2. J. | picus varius.] 

1. A bird; the leſſer woodpecker. Bailey. 

2. The magpie. This name is retained in 
Scotland. 

PiAls TER. 2. /. ¶ piaſtra, Ital.] An Italian 
coin, about five ſhillings ſterling in / alue. 


Dit. 


roof ſupported by pillars. 
He ſtood under the piazza, Arbuthnot and Pope. 


| P1I'ca. 2. /. Among printers, a particular 


_ fize of their types or letters, It is pro- 
bably ſo called from having been firſt 
uſed among us in printing the pie, an old 
book of liturgy, 


PicaRo'on, 2. / 2 picare, Italian. ] A 
robber; a plunderer. £5 
Corſica and Majorca in all wars have been the 
neſts of picaroons, ; Temple. 
Pi'CCaGE. 2. /. [piccagium, low Latin, ] 
Money paid at fairs for breaking ground 


Ainſworth, 

To Pick. v. a, [ picker, Dutch. ] 

1. To cull; to chooſe; to ſelect; to glean; 
to gather here and there. It has com- 
monly ont after it when it implies ſelec- 
tion, and zþ when it means caſual oc- 
currence. _ Fe 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons'peas, Shak/p. 
le hath pick'd out an act, e 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit. Shakſpeare, 
| Truſt me, ſweet, 

Out of this filence yet I pia welcome; 

And in the modeſty of fearful duty 

I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 

Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. Shalſpeare. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than 

the hurt itſelf; and when men are ingenious in 


oY out circumſtances of contempt, they do 
iadle their anger much. Bacon. 


The want of — things fed him with hope, 


* * 
* 


Pay'TOLOGY. 2. /. [@vro and avyw.] The 


While we think it fo placulous to go beyond the- 


PIA'ZZA. n. ,. [Italian.] A walk under a 


— 


Pracir, 2. . [ piaculum, Lat.] An enor- | 


| 


U 


that he ſhould ox? of theſe his enemies diſtteſſet 
pick ſome fit occalion of advantage, Knollet 
They muſt pick me out with ſhackles tir d. 
To make them ſport with blind activity. Milion. 
What made thee pick and chuſe her out, 
T' employ their ſorceries about? Hudibras, 
How many examples have we ſeen of men that 
have been picked up and relieved out of ſtaring ne. 
ceflities, afterwards conſpire againſt their patrons: 
L' Eftrange; 
If he would compound for half, it ſhould go hard 
but he'd make a ſhift to pick it wp. L Eftrayge, 
A painter would not be much commended, wig 
ſhould pick out this cavern: from the whole ZEneids; 
he had better leave them in their obſcurity. Dy, 
Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that 
whick they find moſt proper to make honey. Dryden, 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them tg 
himſelf. acke, 
He afked his friends about him, where thcy had 
picked up ſuch a block head. Spectator, 
The will may pic# and chuſe among theſe objects, 
but it cannot create any to work on. Cheyne, 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. Cay. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, aud 
willing to transfer into his new hiſtory; but the reſt 
of your character will probably be dropped on ac- 
count of the antiquated ſtile they are delivered in. 
Swift, 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, 
Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our deſire of reſt, Pape. 
2. To take up; to gather; to find induſ- 
trioully, 

You owe me money, fir John, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it. Shakſpeare, 

It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not 
without the king's privity, who had him all. the 
time of his flight in a line ; and that the king did 
this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. Bacon. 

They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to- 
their neighbours; for there's not one circumſtance 
in nature, but they ſhall find matters to pick a 
quarrel at. L' Eftrange, 

Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. Thom/. 

She has educated ſeveral poor children, that were 
wes zp in the ſtreets, and put them in a way of 

oneſt employment. Law. 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 

noxious, by gleaning out either part; to 

clean by picking away filth, 

For private friends, his anſwer was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of muſty chaff. Shakſpeare, 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dan- 

rous to pick one's ears whilſt he yawneth ; for that 
in yawning, the minor parchmeat of the ear is ex- 
tended by the drawing of the breath. Bacon, 

He picks and culls his thoughts for converſation, 
by ſuppreſſing ſome, and communicating others. 

. Adaiſon. 
4. To clean, by gathering off gradually 
any thing adhering. | 
Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment, 
as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done pick» 
ing a bone, | Moree 
ou are not to waſh your hands, till you have 
picked your ſallad. l Swift, 
5. { piquer, Fr.] To pierce ; to ſtrike with 
a ſharp inſtrumeat. 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, 
and ſmear it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual heat 
of the ſtrong waters will not mature it. Bacon, 

In the face, a wart or fiery puſtule, heated by 
ſcratching or picking with nails, will terminate cor- 
roſive. , 5 Wiſeman, 

6. To ſtrike with the bill or beak ; to peck, 
The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of 
the valley ſhall pick ouͥ - Proverbs, 
7. | picare, Italian, ] To rob, 
The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my 
pocket pick/; this houſe is turn'd bawdy-houſe, 
they pick pockets, 2 Shakſpeare. 


They have a deſign upon your packet, and the 
my conſcience is uſed only as an inſtrument to 
Pic it, 


Sch. 


PIC 
8. To open a lock by a pointed inſtrument, 
*D1 


d you ever find 
That any art could pick the lock, or power 
Could force it open ? Denham. 
„ To Pick à hole in one's coat. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion for finding fault with 
another. 
To PICK, v. u. 
1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. 

Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? is thy palate ſore, 

That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar? Dryd. 
2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely, - 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But faggoted his notions as they fell, 5 
And if they rhym'd and rattled all was well. 

Dryden, 

Pick. 2. /. [pigne, Fr.] A ſharp-pointed 

iron tool, | 

What the miners call chert and whern, the ſtone- 
cutters nicomia, is ſo hard, that the picks will not 
touch it; it will not ſplit but irregularly. Food, 

Pi/cCKAPACK, adv, | from pack, by a re- 
duplication very common in our lan- 
guage. ] In manner of a pack, 

In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her 
arms, and carries the other a _pickapack upon her 
ſhoulders, | L'Eftrange, 

Pi/cKAXEs z. . [pickand axe.] An axe not 
made to cut but pierce; an axe with a 
ſharp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, ſeventeen in- 
ches long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat- 
headed at the other to drive iron wedges. Carew, 

I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pickaxes can dig, Shakſpeare, 

As when bands 
Of pioneers, with ſpade and pickaxe arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 


Pi'CkBACK. adj. * N perhaps from 


pickpack.] On the bac 
As our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much farther off. 
Pick ED. ad. [pigue, Fr.] Sharp; ſmart. 
Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, that the 
jay may not ſettle on it. Mortimer. 
| 7; Picks ER. v. g. ¶ piccare, Italian.) 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. Ain/av. 
2, To make a flying ſkirmiſh, 
No ſooner could a hint appear, 
But up he ſtarted to pickeer, 
And make the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 
When he engag'd in controverſy. 
Pie ER. 2. J. [from pick. 
1. One who picks or culls, 
The pickers pick the hops into the hair- cloth. 
c a Mortimer. 
2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 
With an iron picker clear the earth out of the hills. 
Mortimer, 


PicxergL, #. /. [from pike,] A ſmall 
pike, 


Hudibras, 


P1'CKER EL-WEED. 2. / [from pile. ] A | 


water plant, from which pikes are fabled 
'to be generated. 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh waters; 
they are bred, ſome by generation, and ſome not; as 
of a weed called piclerel. weed, unleſs Goſner be 
miſtaken” * 3 : 

P1'c&LE. 2. /. ¶ pekel, Dutch. ] 
1. Any kind of ſalt liquor, in which fleſh 
or other ſubſtance is preſerved, 

Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in 

brine | 
Smarting in liogring pickle. Shakſpeare, 

Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit and kept in pick/e; as 
whiting and mackerel. arew. 
_ He inſtructs his friends that dine with him ip the 
beſt pickle for a walnut. Spe&ator. 

A third fort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtrin- 

gent; as capers, and moſt of the common pickles 
prepared with vinegar, Arbuthnot. 
2, Things kept in pickle, | 


* & » 


Hudibras. 


Walton. 


F1% 


3. Condition; ſtate, A word of contempt | 


and ridicule, 
How cam'ſt thou in this ice Shalſpeare. 
A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore eyes; 
his way was to dawb 'em with ointments, and while 
ſhe was in that pic#/e, carry off a ſpoon, L' Eftran. 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pickle, 
E'en fits him down. Swift. 
Pi'cxLe, or pightel, u. ſ. A ſmall parcel 
of land enclaſed with a hedge, which in 
ſome countries is called a pingle. Phillips, 
To Pi'ckLE. v. a, from the noun. ] 
1. To preſerve in pickle, 
Autumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 


In lees of wine well pic#/ed and preferv'd. Dryden. 


They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 
The ſtraits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too 
Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall ice you. 


Dryden. 


2, To ſeaſon or imbne highly with any 
thing bad: as, a picked rogue, or one 
conſummately viilanous, 

Pr'CKLEHERRING. z. . [pickle and her- 
ring.] A jack-pudding ; a merry-andrew ; 
a zany ; a buffoon, 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, without 
horſe or pickle-herring, lie ſnug in a garret. Spec. 

The pickleherring found the way to ſhake him, 
for upon his whiſtling a country jig, this unlucky 
wag danced to it with ſuch a variety of grimaces, 
that the countryman could not forbear ſmiling, and 
loſt the prize. SpeQator. 


Pr'cxLOCK, z. /. [pick and Hoch. ] 


1. An inftrument by which locks are 


opened without the key. 
We take him to be a thief too, fir; for we have 
found upon him, fir, a ſtrange pick/sck. Shakſpeare, 
Scipio, having ſuch a pick/ock, would ſpend fo 
many years in battering the gates of Carthage. 
Brown, 
It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the very pick- 
lock that opens the way into all cabinets. L' Eſtran. 
Thee raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe the powerſul 
Betty or the artful pick/ock, or Vulcan ſwearing at 
his * and ſtamping the queen's image on viler 
metals. | Arbulhnot. 


2. The perſon who picks locks. 


P1'CKPOCKET, | #, /. [pick and pocket, or 
Pi/ckPURSE, purſe.] A thief who 
ſteals, by putting his hand privately into 
the pocket or purſe, 

I think he is not a pickpurſe nor a horſeſtealer, 
Shakſpeare. 
It is reaſonable, when eſquire South is loſing his 
money to ſharpers and 1 I ſhould lay out 

the fruits of my honeſt induſtry in a law ſuit. 

Arbuthnot. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obſerve ſtrict juſlice 


among themſelves. Bentley, 
His fellow pickpurſe, watching for a job, 

Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob, Swift, 
If a court or country's made a job, 

Godrench a pichpoclet, and join the mob. Pope. 


Pi'CKTHANK. 2. /. | pick and thank.] An 
officious fellow, who does what he is not 


deſired ; a whiſpering paraſite. 
Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs mult hear, 
By ſmiling pickrbanks and baſe newſmongers, 
Shakſpeare. 
With pleaſing tales his lord's vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a f ian and a lyar. Fairfax, 
The buſineſs of a pickihark is the baſeſt of offices. 
| L' Eftrange. 
If he be great and powerful, ſpies and pickrhbanks 


generally provoke him to perſecute and tyrannize 


over the innocent and the juſt. South, 


Pi'cxToOTH. 7. J. [pick and tooth.) An 
inſtrument by which the teeth are | 


cleaned, 
If a gentleman leaves a pic#00th caſe en the table 
after dinner, look upon it as part of your vails. 
| Sewift. 


PicTo'RIAL, ad. 


T1%S- 


Picr. 2. , [pictus, Latin.] A painted 
perſon. 
Your neighbours would not look on you as mea, 
But think the nations all turn pi&s again. Lee. 
from pictor, Latin. 
Produced by a painter. A word not 
adopted 'by other writers, but elegant 
and uſeful, 


Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, which 
fill up empty ſpaces in maps, as many pidtoria7 in- 
ventions, not any phyſical ſhapes. Brown, 

Pi/cTURE, z. J. [pifura, Lat.] . 
1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in 
colours. 

Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchfafe me yet your picture for my love, 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber, 
Shakſpeare. 

Pidtures and ſhapes are but ſecondary objects, and 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe but in memory. Bacon. 

Devouring what he ſaw fo well deſign'd, 

Ile with an empty 7 ire fed his mind. Dryder, 

As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many pictures of 
animals ſhould be got him as can be found with 
the printed names to them. Locke. 

She often ſhows them her own pitrre, whick 
was taken when their father fell in love with 7 

' Law, 
2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he ſaw any well-expreſſed 
image of grief either in picture or ſculpture, would 
uſually weep, Watton. 
If nothing will ſatisfy him, but having it under 
my hand, that I had no deſign to ruin the company 
of pifure-drawers, I do hereby give it him. 

Stiilling fleets 
4. Any reſemblance or repreſentation, 

Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee; 

Tis fo far good, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 

It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be con- 

ſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though made 

up of-ever ſo many particulars. | Locke, 
To P/cTURE, v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. 

] have not ſeen him ſo piciur'd. Shakſpeare, 

He who cauſed the ſpring to be pictured, added 
this rhyme for an expoſition, Carew. 

It is not allowable, what is obſervable of Raphael 
Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen is pi#ured before 
our Saviour waſhing his feeton her knees, which will 
not conſiſt with the ſtrict letter of the text. Broten. 

Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the 
picture of a friend having a blemiſh in one eye, 
would picture only the other ſide of his face, South. 

2. To repreſent, | 

All filſed with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many 
wretched carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do but 
hear it from you, and do piture it in my mind, do 


greatly pity it, Spenſer, 
Fond man, 
See here thy pitur'd life,” Thomſon. 


To PYDDLE, v. 2. [This word is obſcure 
in its etymology ; Skinner derives it from 
picciolo, Italian; or petit, French, little; 
Lye thinks the diminutive of the Welſh 
breyta, to eat; perhaps it comes from 

pedale, for Skinner gives, for its primi- 
tive ſignification, todeal in little things.] 

1. To pick at table; to feed ſqeamiſhly, 
and without appetite. a 

From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, 


To piddle like a lady breeding. Se ift. 
2. To trifle; to attend to ſmall parts rather 
than to the main. Ainſavorib. 
P1'DDLER, 2. /. [from piddle.] | 
1. One that eats ſqueamiſhly, and without 
appetite, | : 
2. One who is buſy about minute things. 
Piz. z. J. (This word is derived by Skizrer 
from biexan, to build, that is to build of 
2P 2 3 


* 


paſte; by. Funius derived by contraction 
from paſty; if paſties, doubled together 
without walls, were the firſt pies, the 
derivation is eaſy from pie, a foot; as in 
ſome provinces, an apple paſty is ſtill 
called an apple foot.] | 
1. Any cruſt baked with 
No man's = is freed 
From his ambitious finger. Shakſpeare. 
Mincing of meat in oo ſaveth the grinding of the 
teeth, and more nouriſhing to them that have weak 
teeth, | | Bacon. 
le is the very Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than would ſerve 
to lay under all their pies ata lord mayor's Chriſtmas. 
PER Dryden. 


ſomething in it. 


Chuſe your materials right ; ; 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the ſurface of your pies. King. 
Eat beaf or pie- cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. King. 
2. [pica, Lat. | A magpie ; a party- coloured 
bird. 5 
The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 
5 Tuſſer. 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in diſmal diſcords ſung. Shakſe 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pie? 
»Twas witty want. . Dryden. 
3. The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, 


as is ſuppoſed, from the different colour 
of the text and rubrick. 
4. Cock and pie, was a one expreſſion in 
. Shakſpeare's time, of which I know not 
the meaning. | 
+ Mr. Slender, come; we ſtay for you. 
—]'ll eat nothing, I thank you, fir.— 
— By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, fir ; come, 
come. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
. Piz'BALD, adj. [from pie.] Of various 
colours; diverſified in colour, | 
It was a particoloured dreſs 1 
Of patch'd and piebald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think ghemſelves miſerable in a 
- patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their minds 
do appear abroad in a piebald livery of coarſe patches 
and borrowed ſhreds. | Locke, 
They are pleaſed to hear of a piebald horſe that 
is ſtrayed out of a field near Iſlington, as of a whole 
. troop that has been engaged in any foreign adventure. 


W r | . Spe&ator, 
Peel'd, patch'd, and piebald, linſey-woolſey 
E. brothers; | 
Grave mummers I fleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
bother. | Pope. 
PIECE. „ /; [picce, Fr.] 
1. A patch. Ainſworth, 


3+ A part of a whole; a fragment, 


Bring it out piece by piece. Exekiel, 
The chief captain, fearing leſt Paul ſhould have 


been pulled in 
him by force. 


N 


pieces of them, commanded to take 


Acts. 
Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie 


fſcattered in the ſea or upon the land, are they not | 


- manifeſt fragments and pieces of theſe greater maſſes? 


Burnet. 

A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, 

- 'that does not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or 

 " hifftorian. 8 Addiſon. 
3. A part. 5 ; 

It is accounted a plece of excellent knowledge, 

to know the laws of the land. Tillo: ſon. 


If unnatural, the fineſt colours are but dawbing, 
and the piece is a beautiful montter at the w_ 1 
as k . * * A 
Each heav'nly piece —_— we compare 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's ai, 


F. A compoſition ; performance, 
He wroteſeveral pieces, which he did not aſſume 

- -the honour of. ” _ Addiſon. 
6. A ſingle great gun. 1 
A piece of ord*nance gainſt it I have plac'd. 


KY akſpearcs 


. 


| 


P-1'E 
Many of the ſhips have braſs plecet, whereasevery 
piece at leaſt requires four gunners to attend it, 
| Raleigb's Eſſays. 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, 
did batter the mount, | Reolles 


7. A hand- gun. 


When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
or is put to a fiece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a 
ſoldier as any nation he meeteth with, Spenſer. 

The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, or 
of the body of the prece out of which it is ſhot. 

f . : Cheyne, 
8. A coin; a ſingle piece of money. 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 

From reaſon far his tranſports rove; 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 
9. In ridicule and contempt ; as, a piece of 

a lawyer or ſmatterer, 


10. I PiECE. To each. 


eyes and ears, whether they. might not have had 
only one eye and one ear a- piece. More. 


11. Of a Pro with, Like; of the 
ſame ſort; united; the ſame with the 
reſt. | 

Truth and fiction are fo aptly mix'd, 
That all ſeems uniform and &f a piece. Roſcommon, 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
requeſt, that his houſe and his body might be all of 
a piece. L' Eftrange. 
My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, 
they are ſuch as he would have written. Dryden. 


could have invented one which had been more ef a 

piece, and more depending on the ſerious part of the 

deſign. . | Dryden. 
Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this; 

Now ſhe is gone the world is of a piece, Oryden. 
Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, and a 


reputation. 
To PiECE, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 
I ſpeak too long, but tis to piece the time, 
To draw it out in length. Shakſpeare, 
If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours. | Shakſpeare. 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelf. Shakſpeare. 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it may 
» ſpread into generations, and not be pieced from with- 
out. ; 
2, To join; to unite, 
3» To 
tion. 


He pieces out his wi fe's inclination ; he gives her 
* motion and advantage. Shak 


Dryden. 


ſpeare. 
hether the plecing out of an old man's life is 
worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 


To PIECE. v. 2. To join; to coaleſce ; 
to be compacted. 


The cunning prieſt choſe Plantagenet to be the 
ſubje& his pupil ſhould perſonate ; becauſe he was 


pieced better and followed more cloſe upon the bruit 
of Plantagenet's eſcape. Bacon, 


Pis'cgR, 2. þ [from piece, ] One that 
pieces. Sq | 
Piz'cELEs8. adj. [from piece.) Whole; 


compact; not made of ſeparate pieces. 
In thoſe pdor types of God, round circles ; ſo ö 
Ane. 


Religion's types the piecleſi centers flow, 
And are in all the lines which all ways go. 

Pr“ CEMEAL. adv, [pice and mel; a 
word in Saxon of the ſame import.] In 
pieces; in fragments, | 

EE his helme, full where his plume did 

On which. it piece meals brake, and fell from his 


| 


unhappy hand. Chapman, 
1 


I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that have | 


I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man 


poet mult be of @ piece with the ſpeCtators, to gain | 


| Bacon. 


IECE cut. To increaſe by addi- | 


more in the preſent ſpeech of the people, and it 


PI E. 


Why did I not his carcaſs piecemcal tear, 


And caſt it in the ſea ? 

I'll be tory piecemeal by a horſe, 
Ere Vi} take you for better or worſe, Hadibras 

Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtemoer; 
to die by piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs ds 
conſumptions. auth 

Piecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that; 
Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. Pope, 

Pizg'CEMEAL. adj. Single; ſeparate; di. 

vided, 


Other blaſphemies level, ſome at one attribute 
ſome at another: but this, by a more compendious 
impiety, ſhoots at his very being, and as if it ſcorn. 
ed theſe piecemeal guilts, ſets up a ſingle monſter big 
enough to devour them all, Gov. of the Tongue, 

Stage editors printed from the common piccemea! 
written parts in the playhouſe. : Fche, 

PIR. adj. [irom pie.] Variegated party. 
coloured; 

They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of 
pied, orient and various colours. Abbot, 

All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and ped, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shak/peare, 

Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, Hacon. 

The ſcat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallantly to ſee, 
The wing of a pied butterfly, 


Denhay, 


I trow *twas ſimple trimming. Drayton, 

| Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 
Pi'tDNEss, 2. /. you pied.] Vatiega- 

tion ; diverſity of colour. 


There is an art, which in their p7edne/s ſhares 
With great creating nature, Shakſpeare, 
Pie'LED. adj, Perhaps for peeled, or bald; 
or piled, or having ſhort hair, 
Cn doſt thou command me be ſhut 
out? 
e Spakjpeare, 
PIE POWDER court, n. J. [from pied, toot, 
and pouldre, duſty.] A court held in fairs 


for redreſs of all diſorders committed 
therein. | 


PI ER. 2. ,. [ pierre, Fr.] The columns on 
which the arch of a bridge is raiſed. 
Oak, cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt builders ; for 
Plers ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. 
| Bacon, 
The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to ſhore, 
and uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pier. Hayward, 
The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, is of the 
length of fix hundred and twenty-two Engliſh feet 
and an half: the dimenſions of the arches are as 
follows, in Engliſh meaſure ; the height of the firit 
arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſtance be- 
tween the piers ſeventy-two feet and a half; in the 
ſecond arch, the diſtance of the pers is one hundred 
and thirtyfeet; in the third, the diſtance is one 
hundred and nine feet; in the fourth, the diſtance 
is one hundred and thirty-cight feet, Arbulbnos. 


| To PIERCE. v. @. [ percer, French. 


1. To penetrate; to enter; to force a way 

into. 
ö Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Sbhakſpeare. 
The love of money is the root of all evil; which 
while ſome coveted after, they have pierced them- 
ſelves through with many ſorrows. 1 Timothy. 

Wich this fatal ſword, on which I dy'd, 

Dryden. 


I pierce her open'd back or tender fide. 
The glorious temple (hall ariſe, 
And with new luftre pierce the neighb'riog ſkies. 
Prior, 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. 
Did your letters pierce the queen? 


— She read them in my preſence, | 
And now and then an ample tear trill 'd 


: 


__ 


40 
| a are. 
7 PikRC B. v. 2. 8 


t. To make way by force into, or through 
any thing. . R 
Her fighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Sbalſp. 
There is that ſpeaketh like the piercings of a 
ſwors ; but the tongue of the wiſe is health. Prover6s. 


0 
* 


PI G 
arrows, called ſprights, without any other 
8 woed id, were diſcharged out of 
muſkets, and would prerce through the fides of 
ſhips, where a bullet would not pierce. - Bacon. 

2. To ſtrike; to move; to affect. 

Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then l' commend her volubility; 
And ſay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shak/p. 
To enter; to dive as into a ſecret, 

5: She would not pierce further into his meaning, 
than himſelf ſhould declare; ſo would ſhe interpret 
all his doings to be accempliſhed in goodnels. 

| Sidney. 
All men knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite: but 


our Saviour piercing deeper, giveth further teſtimony. 


of him than men could have done. Hooker. 
4. To affect ſeverely. 
They provide more piercixg ſtatutes daily to chain 
vp the poor. Shakſpeare. 
P1g'RCER. 2. / [from pierce, ] 
1. An inſtrument that bores or penetrates. 
Cart, ladder, and wimble, with per/er and pod. 
Tufer. 
2. The part with which inſects perforate 
bodies. f 
The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Engliſh 
jercer, wherewith many flies are provided, pro- 
ceeding from the womb, with which they perforate 
the tegument of leaves, and through the hollow cf 
it inject their eggs into the holes they have __ 
; Ray. 
5 One who perforates. 


1E/RCINGLY. adv, from pierce.] Sharply. 
Pre/RCINGNEsS, 7. /. from piercing. | 
Power of piercing. | 
We contemplate the vaſt reach and compaſs of our 
- underſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs and pierc- 
ingneſs of its thought, Dierbam. 
PILE Tv. . /. | pictas, Latin; piete, French.] 
1. Diſcharge of duty to God. 
What piety, pity, fortitude did Æneas poſſeſs be- 


yond his companions? Peacham. 
Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in prey. Prior. 


There be who faith prefer and piety to God. 
| Milton. 
Praying for them would make them as glad to ſee 
their ſervants eminent in piety as themſelves. Lao, 
2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperiour 
relation. 
Pope's filial prety excells 
Whatever Grecian ſtory tells, 
Pi s. 1. J. [ bigge, Dutch. ] 
1. A young-ſow or boar. 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakſp. 
Alba, from the white ſow nam'd, 


That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam'd. Dryd. 


The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, 
+ lamb, rabbit, and chicken, Ser. 


2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged 
iron, or maſs of metal melted from the 
ore, is called, I know not why, /oqv-metal, 


and pieces of that metal are called pgs. 
A nodding beam or pig of lead, 
May hurt the very ableſt head. Pope 


To PIs. v. a, [from the noun, ] To farrow 
to bring pi . | 


Pie RON. 2. .. [pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred 
in cots or a ſmall houſe: in ſome places 
called dovecot. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas, Shakſp. 
A turtle dove and a young pigeon. Cercle. 
Perceiving that the pigeor had loſt a piece of her 

tail, through the next opening of the rocks rowing 

with all their might, they pafled ſafe, only the end 

of their poop was bruiſed, | Raleigh. 
Fix'd in the maſt the feather'd weapon ſtands, 

The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands, Dryden. 
Set the Cupola of St. Paul's cover'd with both 

ſexes, like the outſide of a p?geon-houſe, Addiſon. 
This building was deſiga'd a model, 

Or of a pigeon- houſe or oven, 


To bake one toaf, or keep one doe in, Swift, 


Sift. | 


PIK 


PiezoRο r. x, J. [gerarium.] An herb. 
Ainſworth. 

Pic EONLIVERED. adj. [pigeon and liver. 

Mild; ſoft ; gentle. 
I am pigeonliver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppreſſion bitter. Sbakſpeare. 
Pi'gGIN. x. / In the northern provinces, 

a ſmall wooden veſſel. 

Prohr. old pret. and part. paſſ. of pitch. 
Pitched; placed; fixed; determined. 
Not in uſe. 

A hideous rock is pt, 
Of mighty magues ſtone, whoſe craggy eliſt, 
Depending from on high, dreadful to ſight, 
Over the waves his ruggid arms doth lift. Spenſer. 
The body big and mightily pighr, 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mockle maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer. 

Then brought ſhe me into this deſart vaſt, 
And by my wretched lover's fide me pight. Spenſer, 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 
Thus proudly pig4t upon our Phrygian plains, 
Shakſpeare. 
When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 

I found him pight to do it. Shakſpeare, 
 PrG@MENT. 2. J. [pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; 
colour to be laid on any body. 

Conſider about the opacity of the corpuſeles of 

black pigments, and the comparative diapheneity of 
| white bodies, Boyle. 

Pr'cmy. 2. .. [pigmee, Fr. pygmens, Lat, 

/ 2 . 

Tuymai®-,) A ſmall nation, fabled to 

be devoured by the cranes; thence any 

thing mean or inconſiderable: it ſhould 
be written with a y, pygmy. 

Ol fo low a ſtature, that in relation to the other, 

they appear as pigmies. Heylin. 

When cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield 

The pigmy takes. Dryden. 
The criticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſcover 

ſuch beauties in the ancient poetry, as may eſcape 


the comprehenſion of us pigmies of a more limited 
genius. Garth, 
| But that it wanted room, 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb, Swift, 


PicNnora'T10N. 2. J. | pignora, Lat.] The 
act of pledging. 
Pi'GNUT. 2. /. [pig and xut.] An earth 
nut. 
I with my long nails will dig thee pignutt. 
Shakſpeare, 
PIs xREL. z. J. [piga, Sax, a girl.] A word 
of endearment to a girl. It is uſed by 
Butler for the eye of a woman, I believe, 
improperly. 
Shine upon me but benignly 
With that one, and that other pig rey. Hudibras, 
PIC WII DG EON. 2. /. This word is uſed by 
Drayton as the name of a fairy, and is a 
r. of cant word for any thing petty or 
mall. 


Where is the ſtoick can his wrath appeaſe, 
To ſee his country ſick of Pym's diſeaſe; 
— Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 
o ſuch pigwidgeon myrmidons as they? Cleavel, 


ſharp. Skinner and Junius. 

1. The luce or p ite is the tyrant of the freſh 
waters: fir Francis Bacon obſerves the 
pike to be the longeſt lived of any freſh 
water fiſh, and yet he computes it to be 
not uſually above forty years; and others 
think it to be not above ten years : he is 
a ſolitary, melancholy, and bold fiſh ; 

he breeds but once a year, and his time 


the end of February, or ſomewhat later, 


warmer: and his manner of breeding ag 


* * 
of x * 
«£ T ” 
» 


of breeding or ſpawning is uſually about 


PIKE. 2. /. [picque, Fr. his ſnout being | 


| 
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thus; a he and a ſhe pite will uſually go 
together out of a river into ſome ditch or 
creek, and there the ſpawner caſts her 
eggs, and the melter hovers over her all 
the time ſhe is caſting her ſpawn, but 
touches her not, Walton, 
In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and 
two pikes, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards 
there were left no fiſh, but the pikes grown to a pro- 


© digious ſize, having devoured the other fith and their 
numerous ſpawn, Hale. 


The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 
2. [ Digue, French.] A long lance uſed by 
the foot ſoldiers, to keep off the horſe, 
to which bayonets have ſucceeded. 
Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mourafully, 
Trail your ſteel pikes. Shakſpeare. 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers, Shake 
They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhoulder, their 
Pikes they rained in both hands, and therewith 
their buckler in the left, the one end of the pike 
againſt the right foot, the other breaſt high againſt 
the enemy. Hayward. 
A lance he bore with iron pike ; 
Thꝰ one half would thruſt, the other ſtrike. Hudibras. 
3. A fork uſed in huſbandry; a pitchfork. 
A rake ſor to rake up the fitches that lie, 
A pike to pike them up handſome to drie. Tuf/er. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become 
rakes; for I ſpeak this in hunger for bread, not for 
revenge. Shakjpeare. 
4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs between 
which any thing to be turned 1s faſtened, 
Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, 
they pitch between the pikes. ox n. 


PIK TD. adj. [pique, French. ] Sharp; acu- 
minated; ending in a point. In Shak- 


ſpeare, it is uſed of a man with a pointed 
beard, | 
Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 
My piked man of countries. King John, 
PIK EMAN, 7. .. [pike and man.] A fol 
dier armed with a pike. 
Three great ſquadrons of pikemen were placed 
againſt the enemy, nolles, 
Pi'keSTAFF, #. /. [pike and flaff.] The 
wooden pole of a pike, 
To me it is as plain as a pia, from what mix- 


ture it is, that this daughter filently lowers, t'other 


ſteals a kind look, Tatler, 
PiLa'sTER. 2. /. [pilafire, Fr. pilaſtro, Ita- 


lian, ] A ſquare column ſometimes in- 
ſulated, but oftener ſet within a wall, and 
only ſhowing a fourth or a fifth part of 
its thickneſs, Die, 
Pilaſters muit not be too tall and lender, left 
they reſemble pillars ; nor too dwarfiſn and groſs, 
leſt they imitate the piles or piers of bridges. Wotton. 
Built like a temple, where pilaſters round 
Were ſet. Milton." 
The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece is ſeen, 
joined to the great p//afters each ſide of the ſtage. 
| Dryden. 
Clap four ſlices of pilaſter onꝰ t, 
That laid with bits of ruſtick makes a front. Pope. 
P1'LCHER, 2. . {Warburton ſays we ſhould 
read pilcbe, which ſigniſies a cloke or coat 
of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard: this is 


confirmed by Junius, who renders pilly, 


a garment of ſkins; pylece, Sax. . . 


Fr, pelliccia, Italian ; pellis, Lat, 
1. A turred gown or caſe ; any — lined 
with fur. anmer, 


Pluck your ſword out of his pi/cher by the ears. 
Shakſpeare. 


2. A fiſh like a herring much caught in 
Cornwall, 


PILE. 2. J. [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch. 


ground to make a firm foundation. 


in March, as the weather proves wing] 1. A ſtrong piece of wood driven into the 


. 
The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking 
up of certain piles, aod taking away of the planks, 


Knoles. | 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens it 
by driving in piles. Moxon 
Ihe foundation of the church of Harlem is ſup- 
ported by wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam 
are. Locke. 
2. A heap; an accumulation, 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin.  Shakſpeare. 


What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion! what expence by th' hour 
Seems to flow from him ! how, i' th' name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together ? « Shakfpeare. 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its per- 


pendicular intervals, was brought thither all the me- | 


tallic matter now lodged therein, as well as that 

which lies only in an undigeſted and confuſed pile. 

+ N Weoadavard. 

3. Any thing heaped together to be burned, 
I ' ll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 

J'll carry't to the pile. Hhalſpeare. 

Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile 

for fire great. | Exeliel. 

In Alexander's time, the Indian philoſophers, 

when weary of living, lay down upon their funeral 


pile without any viſible concern. Collier. 
The wife, and counſellor or prieſt,” 
Prepare and light his fun'ral fire, 
And cheerful on the pi/e expire. Prior. 
4. An edifice; a building. 
Th' aſcending pile ſtood fix d her ſtately height. 
| Milton. 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this iſle 
Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile, Denham. 
The pilzo'erlook'd the town, and drew the fight. 
Dryden. 
Fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pape. 
No longer ſhall forſaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, | 
Fit to invade or prop the ſkies, Swift, 


5+ A hair, [pilas, Latin.] 
Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's 
face; his left check is a cheek of two pile and a half, 
but his right cheek is worn bare. Shakſpeare, 
6, Hairy ſurface; nap, | 
Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured; 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet, Grew, 
7. [pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow, 
Whom, on his haire-plum'd helmets creſt, the 
dart firſt ſmote, then ran | 
Into his forehead, and there ſtucke the ſteele pi/e, 
making wa | 
Kol, 


Quite through his Chapman. 
His ſpear a bent, 

The pile was of a horſe fly's tongue, 

Whole ſharpneſs nought revers'd. Drayton. 


B. ¶ pile, Fr. pila, Italian,] One fide of a 
coin; the reverſe of croſ:. 
Other men have been, and are of the ſame opi- 
nion, a man may more jultifiably throw up croſs 
and pile for his opinions, than take them up ſo. 
0 Locle. 
9. [Tu the plural.] The hemorrhoids. 
Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the hu- 
mours towards that part, to procure the piles, which 
ſeldom miſs to relieve the head. Arbuthnet. 


To PILE. v. a, 


1. To heap; to coaceryate, 
The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith, aud will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. Shatſpeare, 
Let them pull all about my ears, 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeiau rock, 
That che precipitation might dowaſtretch 
Below the beam of ſight, yet will I ſtill 
Be thus. Shakjpeare. 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 
Hills pid on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 


«© - 


To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 


Mea pil d on men, with active leaps ariſe, 


Aud build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies, 


W 


| 


| "OF. 
* 


PIL 
*- Th all that heap of quotations which he has piled 
up, nothing is aimed at, Atterbury. 

All thele together are the foundation of all thoſe 
heaps of comments, which are piled ſo high upon 
authors, that it is difficult ſometimes to clear the 
text from the rubbiſh, Felton, 

2. To fill with ſomething heaped, 
Attabaliba had a great houſe piled upon the ſides 
with great wedges of gold. [i Abet. 

P1'LEATED, ad}, | pileus, Lat.] Having the 
form of a cover or hat, 

A pileated echinus taken up with different ſhells 
of ſeveral kinds. Wi:dward, 

PIL ER. 2. J. [from pile. ] He who accu- 
mulates, 

PILEWORT. n. / 
A plant. 

To PLT ER. v. 3. [ piller, Fr.] To ſteal; 
to gain by petty robbery. 

They not only ſteal from each other, but pilfer 
away all things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers as 
do land. Abbot, 

He would not piſſer the victory; and the defeat 
was eaſy. | Bacon. 

Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 

Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 

As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pope. 

To PLT ER. v. . To practiſe petty theft. 

Your purpos'd low correction 

Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 

For pilf*rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 

Are puniſh'd with. | Shakſpeare. 
They of thoſe marches 

Shall be a wall ſufficient todefend ; 

Our inland from the pi/fering borderers. Shaiſpeare. 

I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 
As a ſtray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth 
Or Jong wolf. Milton. 

hen theſe plaigiaries come to be ſtript of their 
pilfered ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 


| L' Eftrange. 
E: ry ſtring is told, 
For fear ſome pilf*ring hand ſhould make too bold. 
: Dryden, 
P1'L'FERER., 7. ſ. [from pilfer.] One who 
ſteals petty things, 

Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers ? Promote thoſe charities which remove 

ſuch peſts of ſociety into priſons and werkhouſes, 


Atterbury, 
To glory ſome advance a lying claim, 


Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame. Young. 


PiLFERINGLY, adv, With petty larceny ; 
filchingly. 


PILT ER. 2. . [from pilfer,] Petty theft. 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pi/fery ; the 
fox denies, and the ape tries the cauſe. L' Efrange 


PILGRIM. 7. /. [pelgrim, Dutch; pelerin, 
Fr. pelegriuo, Italian; peregrinus, Lat.] 
A traveller; a wanderer; particularly 
one who travels on a religious account, 
Two pilgrims, which-have wandered ſome miles 
together, have a heart's-grief when they are near to 
part. | - Drummond, 
Granting they could not tell Abraham's footſtep 
from an ordinary pi/grim's ; yet they ſhould know 
ſome difference between the foot of a man and the 
face of Venus, | Stilling fleet. 
Like pi/grims to th' appointed place we tend; 
The world's ad inn, and death the journey's end. 
| Dryden, 
To Pr'LGR1M. v. 2. [from the noun, ] To 
wander; to ramble, Not uſed, 
The ambule hath no certain home or diet, but 
| e up and down every where, feeding upon all 
orts of plants. Gre. 


PILGRIMAGE. 2, /. [ pelerinage, Fr.] 
1. A long journey; travel; more uſually 
a journey on account of devotion, 
That I... — „gin. 2 Shak 
V . * 
Moſt iniſerable ores Fine 1 * 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage, 


Cebelidmium minur, Lat.] 


„ Sbalſpeare. 
grimage j if we do not actu- 


i 


! 


þ 
[ 


q 


ally begin the journey, and travel at a round rate, ue 
(hall never arrive at the end of it. Dryden, 


$ Shakſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely 


ſpent. 
In priſon thou haſt ſpent a pi/grimage, 
And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days. Shakſpeny., 
Pilz. . J Leads, Lat. pillale, Pr.] 
1. Medicine made into a ſmall ball or 
maſs. 


In the taking of a potion or pille, the head and 
the neck ſhake. Bacon. 


When 1 was ſick, you gave me bitter p///:, 
Shakſprare, 


Cra 2 a7, 


The oraculous doctor's myſtick bills, 
Certain hard words made into pt. 
2. Any thing nauſeous, 
That wheel of fops; that ſanter of the town; 
Call it diverſion, and the pi// goes down, 
To PILL, wv. a, | piller, Fr.] 
1. To rob; to plunder, 
So did he good to none, to many ill; 
So did he all the Kingdom rob and pl. Spexſer, 
The commons hath he pid with grievous taxes, 
And loſt their hearts. Shakſpare, 
Large handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
Ard pill by law, Shakſpeare, 
Suppoſe pilliug and polling officers, as buſy upon 
the people, as thoſe flies were upon the fox, 
: L' Eftrange, 
He who pill'd his province, ſcapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though he loſt his cauſe, 
Dryden, 


Trug. 


2. For peel; to ſtrip off the bark. 


Jacob took him rods of green poplar and pilled 
white ſtreaks in them. |  Genejis, 


To PILL. v. 2. To be ſtript away; to come 
off in flakes or ſcoriæ. This ſhould be 
peel; which ſee. 


The whiteneſs pilled away from his eyes. Tobit. 
PU'LLAGE. . /. [ Ppillage, Fr.] 


1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering 
or pilling. 
Others, like ſoldiers, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds; 
Which pil/age they with merry march bring home. 
5 Shakſpeare, 
2. The act of plundering. | 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, SHalſp. 
To PILL AGE. v. a. [from the noun, | 10 
plunder ; to ſpoil. 
The conſul Mummius, aſter having beaten their 
army, took, pillage, and burnt their city. 
) Arbuthnot, 
P1/LLAGER, z. /. [from pillage, ] A plun- 
derer ; a ſpoiler, | 
| Jove's ſeed the pillager 
Stood cloſe before, and ſlackt the force the arrow did 
| * confer, | . Chapman, 
PI'LLAR. 2. J. [pilier, Fr, pilar, Spaniſh; 
pilaſtro, Italian; piler, Welſh and Armo- 
1. A column. | 
Pillars or columns, I could diſtinguiſh into ſim- 
ple and compounded. Motion. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
ire by a hundred pi/lars ſtood, Dryden. 
ſupporter; a maintainer, 
Give them leave to fly, that will not ſtay ; 
And call them pillars that will ſtand to us. Shak/ps 
Note, and you ſhall fee in him | 
The triple pi//ar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool, Shakſpeares 
I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. Shakſpeatts 


P1'LLARED, aj. | from pillar. ] 
1. Supported by columns, 
. A pillar'd ſhade 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks between. 


: Will ofa 
If this fail, 
The pi//ar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. 


2. Having the form of a column, 


8 
2. 


Milton. 


. 


i hill ſhoats forth the pad flame, 

Th! laferivie oats tor us * — 
P1/LLED, GARLICK. 1. Se : 

3, One whoſe hair has fallen off by a diſ- 


ſe. 
2. A ſacaking or hen-hearted fellow; 


1111 1oN. 2. . from pillow, | 
A A ſoft ſaddle fet behind a horſeman for 
a woman to fit on. 
The horſe and pillion both were gone; 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fed with John. 
2. A pad; a pannel; a low ſaddle. 
I thought that the manner had been Iriſh, as alſo 
tte furniture of his horſe, his ſhank plllion without 
ſtirrups. Spenſer. 


Swift, 


3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the | 


PriLLORY.  f. [pillori, Fr. pillorium, low 
Lat.] A * erected on a pillar, and 
made with holes and moveable boards, 


through which the heads and hands of | 


criminals are put, 
I have ſtood on the p7//ory for the geeſe he hath 
killed. ' Shakſpeare. 
As thick as eggs at Ward in pi/lory. Pape. 
The jeers of a theatre, the pi//zry, and the whip- 
ping-polt, are very near a kin. Watts. 
An opera, like a pil/ory, may be ſaid 
To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. Young. 
' To P1'LLORY. v. 4. [| pilloreer, French; 
from the noun, ] Io puniſh with the 
pillory. 
I0o be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more 
laſting reproach than to be ſcourged or confined. 
= Government of the Tongue, 
PI'LLOW. 2. /. [pyle, Saxon; puleue, 
Dutch.] A bag of down or feathers 
laid under the head to fleep on. 
Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their 
heads, Shakſpeare, 
One turf ſhall ſerve as pilloto for us both, 
Onc heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 


Shakſpeare. 


A merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
goods and houſhold ſtuff were ſet forth to ſale 3 a 
ſtranger would needs buy a pi//oww there, ſaying, this 
pillow ſure is good to ſleep on, ſince he could fleep 


on it that owed ſo many debts. Bacon. 
| Thy melted maid, 

Corrupted by thy lover's gold, | 
His letter at thy pillow laid. Donne, 


Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pillows, 
yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray. 
To PILLow. v. a. To reſt any thing on 
* ow. 5 

When the ſun in bed, 

Caurtain'd with cloudy red, 
Pillau his chin upon an orient wave, 


The flock ing ſhadows pail i 
Troop to th* infernal jail. Milton. 
Pri.LowBEER, } #. / The cover of a 
Pi'i.Lowcass. F pillow, 


When you put a clean pillowcaſe on your lady's 
pillow, faſten A well with pins. Swift. 


Pito's1TY. n, . [from pilo/us, Latin,] 


Hairineſs, | 
At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do 
then come on, as pi/ofity, more roughneſs in the 
kin. | Bacon. 


PILOT. 2. /. [ pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch. ] 
He whoſe office is to ſteer the ſhip, 
When her keel ploughs hell, | 
And deck knocks heaven, then to manage her, 
mes the name and office of a pilot. Ben Fonſon, 
To death I with ſuch joy reſort, 
As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port; 
Yet to that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 
Before our pilot, Nature, ſteers our courſe. Denham. 
What port can ſuch a pilot find, 
Who in the night of fate muſt blindly ſteer ? Dryd. 
The Roman fleet, although built by ſhipwrights, 
and conducted by, pi/zts without experience, de- 
ſeated that of the Carthaginiaus. Arbuthnet, 


| 


F 


| 


FS! 


To Pi'tow, v. a. [from the noun.] To | 


ſteer; to direct in the courſe, 
W tt 805 ne J. [ pilotage, French; from 
ilot. 
1. Filo ſkill ; knowledge of coaſts. 

We muſt for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe 
all our knowledge and p7/o/age of that part of the 
world. | Raleigh. 

2. A pilot's hire, Ainſworth. 

Pi'LSrR, 2. / The moth or fly that runs 
into a flame, Ainſworth. 

Pive'NTA. 2. . [piment, French,] A 
kind of ſpice, | 


Pimenta, from its round figure, and the place 
whence it is brought, has been called Jamaica 
pepper, and from its mixt flavour of the ſeveral 
aromaticks, it has obtained the name of all- ſpice: 
itis a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and reſembles 
cloves more than any other ſpice. Hill, 

PIMP. #, /. | pinge, French, Skinner, } 
One who provides gratifications for the 
luſt of others; a procurer; a pander, 

I'm courted by all 
As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry, Addi/. 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 
So men of wit are buta kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objects mult provide | 
To gratify their luſt of pride. Swift, 

To PIMP. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
provide gratifications for the luſt of 
others; to pander ; to procure. 

But he's * with a thouſand imps, 

To work whole ends his madneſs pimps. 


P1/MPERNEL. 2. J [| pimpernella, 
pimprenelle, French. } A plant. 


Swift. 


Latin; 
Miller, 


[Pi'uIN G. adj. [ pimple menſch, a weak 


man, Dutch.] Little; petty: as, a 
pimping thing. Skinner, 
| PrimeLE, 2. J. [pompette, Fr.] A ſmall 


red puſtule. 
If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Ni- 
granilla is as unhappy in a pimple. 
If e'er thy gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a e on a beauteous face. 
The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting ot a 
gnat, will make her keep her room two or three 
days. | W. 
Pi'MPLED. adj, [from pimple.) Having 
red puſtules; full of pimples; as, his 
face 18 pimpled, | 


PiN. z. J. [eſpingle, 
Latin; /pilla, Italian; rather from pen- 
num, low Latin.  Tfedore.] 

1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and 
round head, uſed by women to faſten 
their clothes, | 

I'll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and 
ſwallow my ſword like a great pin, ere thou and 1 
part. Shak ſpeare. 

Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
Higpoſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel (harp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 
Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with pirs. Pope, 


. . \ , 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little 
value, 
Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 
In woven mail all armed warily, 
And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 

Does care for look of living creatures eye. Spexſer, 
His fetch is to flatter to get what hecan ; 

His purpoſe once gotten, a pin tor thee than. Tufſer. 
Tut, a pix; this ſhall be anſwer'd. Shakſpeare. 
*Tis fooliſh to appeal to witneſs for proof, when 

*tis not a pin's matter whether the fat be true or 


falſe. - L' Eftrange. 


3. Any thing driven to hold things toge- | 


ther; a peg ; a bolt. | 
Wich pins of adamant 
And chains, they made all faſt. 


* 
* 
„ 
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Loa 
* 


Addiſon. | 
Pope. 


Alt . 8 


1 


French; /pina, ſpinula, 


| 


i 


PIN 


4. Any lender thing fixed in another 
body, 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Stick in their numb'd and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. 
Shakſpeare, 
Theſe bullets ſhall reſt on the plus; and there 
muſt be other pins to keep them. Wilkins, 
5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; 
a linchpin. | 
6. The central part. 
| Romeo is dead, the very pi" of his heart cleft 
with the blind hautboy's butſhaft. Shakſpeare, 
7. The pegs by which muſicians intend or 
relax their ſtrings, 
8. A note; a ſtrain, In low language. 
A fir tree, in a vainſpiteful humour, was mightily 
upon the pin of commending itſelf, and deſpiſing 
the bramble, L' Eftrange. 
As the woman was upon the peeviſh pin, a poor 
body comes, while the froward tit was upon her, to 
beg. a L' Eftrange. 
9. A horny induration of the membranes 
of the eye: Hanmer, Skinner ſeems like- 
wiſe to ſay the ſame. I ſhould rather 
think 1t an inflammation, which cauſes a 
pain like that of a pointed body piercing 
the eye, | 
Wiſh all eyes 
Blind with the pi and web. Shakſpeare. 
10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 
They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, - 
And made him ſtalk upon two rolling pins. Corbet, 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. 
. Ainſworth. 
To PIN. v. a. ure the noun.] 
1. To faſten with pins. 
If a word or two more are added upon the chief 
offenders, tis only a paper pinn'd upon the breaſt. 
; Te Pope, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 


E'er felt ſuck rage. 'ope, 
2. To faſten; to make faſt. 
| Our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinr'd with 
ruſhes; | 
They'll open of themſelves. Shakſpeare, 


3. To join; to fix; to faſten, 

She liſted the princeſs from the earth, and ſo locks 
her in embracing, as if ſhe would in her to her 
heart. Shakſpeare. 

If removing my conſideration from the impreſſion 

of the cubes to the cubes themſelves, I ſhall pix this 
one notion upon every one of them, and accordingly 
conceive it to be really in them; it will fall out, 
that I allow exiſtence to other entities, Which never 


had anye | F Di Yo 
I've learn'd how far I'm to believe 60 
Your pinning oaths upon your ſleeve. Hudibras, 


They help to cozen themſelves, by chuſing to pi 
their faith on ſuch expoſitors as explain the ſacred 
ſer ipture, in favour of thoſe opinions that they be- 
forehand have voted orthodox. Licke, 
Ic cannot beimagined, that ſo able a man ſhould 
take ſo much pains to pix fo cloſely on his-friend a 
ſtory which, if he himſelf thought incredible, he 
could not but alſo think ridiculous, - Locke, 

4+ [pindan, Saxon, ] To ſhut up; to en- 
cloſe ; to confine, as in pinfold, This 
written like to per. | 

If alt this be willingly granted by us, which are 
acduſed to pin the word of God in ſo narrow a room, 
let the caule of the accuſed be referred to the aceu- 
ſer's conſcience. Hooker, 


PIN CASE. 1. J. [pin.and caſe.] A pin- 
cuſhion. Aiſcworib. 

PINCERS. 2. /. [ plucette, French, }. © 

1. An r y Mu- nails are drawn, 
or any thing is griped, which requires to 
be held hard, Eq 12 

As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 

Amendment ready ttill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers hery hot, 
That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot, Spenſer, 


2. The claw of an animal. 


PIN 


Every ant brings a ſinall particle of that earth in 
her pincers, and lays it by the hole. Addiſon. 
To PINCH. v. a. ¶ pincer, French. ] 
1, To ſqueeze between the fingers, or with 
the teeth, _ t inn F 
When the doctor ſpies his vantage ripe, 
To pirch her by the hand, 


The maid hath given conſent to go with him. 


S hakſpeare. 


2. To hold hard with an inſtrument. 


3. To ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or 
livid. | 


Thou ſhalt be pinch'd _ 37 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than bees that made them. Shakſpeare, 


He would-pizch the children in the dark fo hard, 
that he left the print in black and blue. 
4. To preſs. between hard bodies. 

5. To gall; to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, he 

cries out, no more. 5 Shak peare. 


6. To gripe; to oppreſs; to ſtraiten. 


Want of room upon the earth's pinching a whole 


nation, begets the remedileſs war, vexing only ſome 


number of particulars, it draws on the arbitrary. 
| "  Rateigh.” 


She pinch'd her belly with her daughter's too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. 


. 7 / | f Arbuthnot, 
7. Jo diſtreſs; to pain. 
Avoid the pinching cold and ſcorching heat. 


Arbuth. 


Dryden. 
Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to ſave his pocket. 


1 


| 


PIN 
when they come once to a pinch; he leaves em in 
the lurch. + 7 L'Eftrange. 
The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and 
muſt excuſe him. | | en 
They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Suit. 
5. In all the ſenſes except the firſt, it is 
uſed only in low language. >. 

PixcneisT, . J. | pinch, fil, and 

P1'NCHPENNY. penny.] A miler. 
„ a, Ainſaworth, 
Pi\ncusHloN., 2. . | pin and cuſbion.] 
A ſmall bag ſtuffed with bran or wool on 


which pins are ſtuck. 

She would ruin me in ſilks, were not the quan- 

tity, that goes to a large pincuſplon, ſufficient to 

make her a gown and petticoat. Addiſon. 

Thou art a retailer of phraſes, and doſt deal in 

remnants of remnants, like a maker of pinciſbions. 
1 | _ Congreve. 


8 


| Pi“vpusr. », /. pin and du.] Small 


particles of metal made by pointing 
Ins. 
Fah little parts of pinduſt, when mingled with 
ſand, cannot, by their mingling, make it 5 b 
* Digby. 
Pine. 2. J. ¶ pinus, Latin; pin, French, | 
The pine. tree hath amentaceous flowers, or kat- 
kins, which are produced, at remote diſtances from 
the fruit, on the ſame tree; the ſeeds are produced 
in ſquamous cones: to which ſhould be added, that 
the leaves are longer than thoſe of a fir-trre, and 
are produced by pairs out of each ſheath. Miller. 
You may as well forbid the mountain prizes 


” þ 


N 


Thus tender Spencer liv's, with mean repaſt 


| Content, depreſs'd with penury, and bin 


In foreign realm : yet not debas d his verſe. Philigg, \ 
2. To'grieve for; to bemoan in filence, 
Abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 
Virtue in her ſhape how lovely, ſaw; and bi- 

His loſs. Mitt, 
Pi'wrapere, 2. / The, anal, namey 

for its reſemblance to the cone of pir., 
The Pineapple hath a flower conſiſting of 8 
leaf, divided into three parts, and is funnel-hapcd: 
the embryos are produced in the tubercles: theſe 
become a fleſhy fruit full of juice : the ſeeds, ah 
are lodged ia the tubercles, are very ſmall and a1;,,6 
kidney-ſhaped. 4 3 Miller, 
Try if any words can give the taſte of a j;;.. 
ple, and make one have rhe true idea of its reli, 
3 Locke, 
If a child were kept where he never ſaw but 
black and white, he would have no more ideas of 
' ſcarlet, than he that never taſted a Fincaple, has 
of that particular reliſh. Locle. 


P1'NEAL, adj. | pineals, Fr.] Reſembling 
a pineapple. An epithet given by Des 
Cartes, trom the form, to the plang 
which he imagined the ſeat of the fool. 

Courtiers and [ſpaniels exactly reſemble one an- 
other in the pineal gland, Arbutb nct and P ze, 

PiiNezATHEKRED. adj, | pin and feather, | 
Not fledged; having the feathery yer 

only beginning to ſhoot. 
We ſee ſome raw finſeatber'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing ; 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool. Dryden, 


*. Milton, | . To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 1 ; 
Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds ; Whea they are fretted with the guſts of heaven: | PrNFOLD. » —＋. [pindan, Saxon, to ſhut 
The ſharp year pinches, Thomſon. Shakſpeare, up, and fold.] A 


i | place in which beak 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays ; | | | 

Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Sa.. 

bites 'em off, and leaving them to his purſuers, To Pine. v. a.{pinian, Sax, fijnen,Dutch, ] 

ſaves himſelf, 1  L'Eftrange. | 1. To languiſhi;” to wear away with any 
When the reſpondent is pinched with a ſtrong Find of miſery. A | 


objection, and is at a loſs for an anſwer, the mode- | 4 | 6 
—— ſuggeits ſome anſwer to the objection of the 2 bungry eyes, through edy covetiſe, | 
opponent. | | 1 0 Waen. ith no contentment can themſelves ſuffice; 1 
q : ; But having, pize, and having not, complain. Spenſer, 
9. To try thoroughly z to force out what 18 durn, I pine, I periſh, . 5 
; contained within. 4 | HI atchievenot this young modeſt girl, Shakſ. 
This is the way to pinch the queſtion ; therefore, | Since my young lady's going into 825. the | But to confine the bad and ſinful, 
let what will come of it, I will ſtand the teſt of fool hath much pined away. e care. Like moral cattle in a pinfold. ein pp Bras, 
your method, _ | Collier. | See, ſee the pining malady of France; [PrxcLz. 2. J. A fall cloſe; an enclo- 
To PINCH. v. 2. | Behold the moſt unnat'ral wounds, Ls EY: . , Ain 4 
* x; To act with force, ſo as to be felt ; to | Which chou thyſelf haſtgiy'a her woful breaſt, | | 0 v 1 1 
„ 5 li Spakſpeare, | £1 NGUID, @djs [pinguir, Latin, ] Fat ; 
bear bard upon; to puzzling. for your ini- unctuous. Little uſed. 


are confined. 


The Iriſh never come to thoſe raths but armed; 
which the Engliſh nothing ſuſpecting, are taken at 
an ad vantage, like ſheep in the pinfold, Spenſer. 

I care not for thee. — © 
Elf I bad thee in Lipſbury pinfold, I would make 

thee care for me. Shakſpeare, 
 -  Confin'd and pefter'd in this pinfo/d here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. 17iltor, 
aths'were not purpos'd more than law 
To keep'the good and juſt in awe, 


> 8. To preſs; to drive to difficulties. _ 
"The beaver, when he finds himſelf hard inch d, 


— 


-. 


= 
Ve ſhall not mourn, but pine away 


A difficulty pincberh, nor will it eaſily be reſolved. | quities. Rath ie] Mos bs 093] 0-42 | 
e | ; b g TRY £ . ys are more pinguld, and other more 
. . Glanville, The wicked with anxiety.of mind 13 ſlippery; yet all are —— of water on the 
| But thou Lhe 56 Shall pine away; in fighs conſume their breath. ſurface. Biſon mer. 
Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale, . „ Sandy.. | PIB HOL E. 2. . [pinand holed] A ſmall 
See ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail. To me who with eternal famine pine, 1 E h N > 4 2 
5 | B44, Dryden. | Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n. 0 Milton, en ern un by the perforation 
2. To ſpare to be frugal. | Farewel the year, which threaten'd ſo | of a Pin. | 
© There is that waxeth rich by his warineſs, and | The faireſt light the world can ſhow ; The breaſt at firſt broke in a ſmall pinbole. 
' pinching. | Ecchfiafticus, Welcome the new, whoſe ev'ty day, 74 | Wiſeman, 


Reſtoring what was ſnatch'd away 

By pining ſickneſs from the fair, | 

Tbat matchleſs beauty does repair. Walter. | 
This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline 

The roſes wither, and the lilies pine. | Tickel, 


Pi'n ton. u. f. | pignon, French.] 
1. The joint of the wing remoteſt from the 


The poor that ſcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch and make the finging boy a treat. Dryden. 
The bounteous player outgave the agar + by | 


| » | . 5 Y. ; # 
PiNCH, 1. J. | pingons French, from the | 2. Shalſpeare ſeems to uſe it for a feather or 


b. 2. To languiſh with deſire. quill of the wing. : 
Yer 1 f fou POL gr 8 5 We may again 1, le is pluckt, when hither 
1. A painful ſqueeze with the fingers. r from our ſeaſts and banquets bloody knives, He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, Shak/peares 
| If any ſtraggler from his rank be found, - Do faithful homage and receive free honours : gt Wing. | 6 
A pinch mult for the mortal fin compound, Dryden, All which we pine for, Shbalſpeare. How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
2. A gripe; à pain given, 5 We ſtood ama d to ſee our miſtreſs mourn, | The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer, 
There cannot be a pirch in death I Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return. Dryden. The God, who mounts the winged winds, 
More ſharp than this is. Shalſpeare. . Your new commander need not pine for action. Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
3. Oppreſſion; diftreſs inflicted. * n Philips. | That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain. 
Return to her: no, rather I chuſe - To Pixx, . 4 7 | Gabe ane ws « 4 83 Pepe. 
J To be a comitade with the wolf and owl, _. 1. To wear out; to make to languiſh, Though fear ſhould lend him Pinien like the 


Neceflity's ſharp pirch. Sbakſpeare. 

A farmer was put to ſuch a pinch in à hard 

.. winter, that he was forced to feed his family upon 
dhe mainſtock, # aA L'Eftrange. 
4. Difficuhy ; time of diſtreſe. 
A good ſure friend is a bettet help at a pinch, 

than all the ſtratagems of a man's own wit. Bacon. 


Thus devil helps hig ſervants for a ſeaſon z'byt 


. wind SINE 

Where ning 014 2 —.— N alias; | Yet ſwifter fate will-ſeize him from behind, Swif?. 

1 | Shakſpeare. | 4+ "The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering 
| Look rather on my pale cheek pin; : to that of a larger. „ 

There view your beauties ; there you'll find A Iz. Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainſb. 

| ware | To Pix ION. wv, a. from the noun. ] 


A fair face, — a cruel yoo 
roe pin'd with pain l 8 | 
rite * To bind the wings. 


6 Her age and anguiſ from theſe rites detain, Dryden 


„ 


8 


PN MON IV. 2. / [in and money.) Money 


PIN 


Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they 

become factifices to the inconſtaney of fortune, 
' whoſe wings they thought by their ſelf-wiſdom to 
have pinioned. 3 i ; Bacon.” 
2. To <onfine by binding the wings; to 

maim by cutiiag off the firſt joint of the 
wing. | 
3. To bind the arm to the body, 

A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, hereft 
His uſe of both, and pirior'd down his left. Dryden. 


4. To confine by binding the elbows to the 


ſides. | 
Swarming at his back the country cry'd, 
And ſeiz'd and pin ion d brought to court the knit, 


Zr yarn. 

5. To ſhackle; to bind. 
Know, that I will nat wait pinie, d at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high 
pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 


4 


Sh akfpeare. 
You are not to go looſe any longer, you muil be 
inion'd, Shakſpeare. 


O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie! 


That my free ſoui may uſe her wing. ? 


Which now is pinior'd with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper'd thing. 

In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty; : 
He's pinion'd up by formal rules of ſtate, Nerris, 

6. To bind to, This is not proper. 
So by each bard an alderman ſhall fit, 
A heavy load ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; 
And while on tame's triumphant car they ride, 
Some ſlave of mine be pinian'd to their fide, Pope. 


Pixx. 2. /. [pince, F rench; from pizk, 
Dutch, an eye; whence the French 
word eillet ; coryophillum, 1atin. ] 

1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower 
kind. 

In May and June come fink of all forts; eſpe- 
cially the bluſh pink. : Bacon. 

2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, 
pinl- eyed. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shakſpeare, 

3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. I know 
not whether from the flower or the eye, 
or a corruption of pinacle. 

I am the very pink of courteſy. _ Shatſpeare. 
Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er reſusd 
The juſtice yet of being well abus'd, 
With patience wait; and be content to reign 
The pink of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. Joung. 
4. A colour uſed by painters. 


Herbert. 


| 


Pink is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by the | 


mixture; if you mix brown-red with it, you will 

' make it a very earthy colour, Dryden. 

5. [pinque, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- 
ſterned ſhip, | 
This pink is one of Cupid's carriers; 

Give ſire, ſhe is my prize. Shalſpeare. 
6. A fiſn; the minnow, Ainſvorth, 
To PINK. wv, a. [from pink, Dut. an eye. | 

To work in eyelet holes; to pierce in 

ſmall holes, 

A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, 
till her pink'd porringer fell off her head. Shai/. 
The ſea-hedgehog is incloſed in a round the}, 


handſomely wrought and pink'd. Carew, 
Happy the climate, where the beau 

Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ; 

And at a ſmall expence your wife, 

If once well pir#'d, is cloath'd for life, Prior. 


To PINK. v. 2. [ pincken, Dutch; from the 
noun.] To wink with the eyes. 

A hungry ſox lay winking and pinking, as if he 

had ſore eyes. ts 4 ' Eftrange. | 

PIN MAKER. z. /. ¶ pia and maker.) He who 


makes pins. 


Vol, IL 


| 


— 


. 


allowed to a wife for her private ex- 
pences without account. F 

The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to mort. 

gage, when her pinmoney is gone. Addiſon, 


Pi'NNACE. 2. J. | pinnaſſe, Fr. pinnacia, 


Ital. pinaga, Span.] A boat belonging to 


a ſlip of war. It ſeems formerly to 
have fignified rather a ſmall loop or bark 
attending a larger ſhip, 
Whilſt our pinnace anchors in the downs, 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. 
Shakſpeare. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by 
night in a ſmall pizrace to Rhodes, uncles. 
He cut down wood, and made a pinnace, and 
entered the South-ſea. Heylin. 
I ſent a pinnace or poſt of advice, to make adil- 
covery of the coaſt, before I adventured my greater 
ſhip. Spelman. 
Thus to ballaſt love, 
I ſaw I had Jove's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 
I Jiſcharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, 
coming from cape Blanch, 
A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Milton, 
Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
The winged pinnace ſhot along the lea, Pope. 


P1'NNACLE, z. ſ. pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat. 


1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of 
the buildin 


My letting 1 go up to the pinnacle of the 
temple, was a temptation to them to caſt me down 
headlong.- King Charles. 

He who deſires only heaven, laughs at that en- 
chantment, which engages men to climb a tottering 
pinnacle, where the ſtanding is uneaſy, and the fall 
deadly. Decay of Piety. 

He took up ſhip-money where Noy left it, and, 
being a judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from 
whence he almoſt broke his neck. Clarendon, 

Some metropolis 

With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
2. A high ſpiring point. 

The flipp'ry tops of human ſtate, 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cowley, 
P1'NNER. z. /, {from pinna, or wg, 
1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe. 

Her goodly conntenance I've ſeen, 

Set off with kerchief ftarch'd, and pinners clean. 


Gay. 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pier or a 


night-rail, but will talk on the vitta. Addiſon. 
2. A pinmaker, Ainſworth, 

P1/NNOCK. 2. J. [curruca,] The tomtit. 
Ainſworth, 


Pix r. v. /. [pirt, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinta, low 
Lat.] Half a quart; in medicine, twelve 
ounces; a liquid meaſure. 

Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I crack 
half a pizt with you at my own charges. Dryden. 

Pi/NULES. 2. /. In aſtronomy, the ſights 

of an aſtrolabe, Die, 

Pione'ts. z. /. [ pionier, from fior, obſo- 
lete French: por, according to Scaliger, 
comes from peo for pedito, a foot ſoldier, 
who was formerly employed in digging 
for the army, A pioneer is in Dutch, 
ſpagenier, from ſpage, a ſpade; whence 

unins imagines that the French bor- 
rowed pagenier, which was afterward 
called pioneer. ] One whoſe buſineſs is to 
level the road, throw up works, or ſink 
mines in military operations, | 

Well ſaid, old mole, can'ſt work i“ th* ground ſo faſt? 
A worthy pioneer, © Shakſpeare, 


Three try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves 
think good; theſe we call pioneers or miners. Bacon. 


| His pioneers 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain, 
. hairfax, 
Of labouring pioneers 


A multitude with ſpades and axes arm'd, 
To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Milton. 
The Romans, aſter the death of Tiberius, ſent 


Raleigh, | 


| 


1P 


thither an army of ploncert to demoliſh the build. 
ings, and deface the beauties of the iſland. Adugſon. 
PioniNG, 2. /. Works of pioneers, 
| Spenſer, 
Proxy. 2. /. [peonia, Latin.) A large 
flower, See Prony, 
PVOUS. adj. ¶ pins, Latin; picux, French.) 
1, Careful of the duties owed by created 
. beings to God; godly ; religious ; ſuch 
as is due to ſacred things. 
Picus awe that fear'd to have offended. Milton | 
Learn 
True patience, and to temper jay with fear 
And pious ſorrow. AMiltor. 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 
As he is not called a juſt father, that educates his 
children well, but ien; fo that prince, who de- 
fends and well rules his people, is religious. Taylor, 
Where was the martial brother's piozs care? 
Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread. Pope 
3. Practiſed under the appearance of re- 
ligion, 
(hall never gratify ſpightfulneſs with any ſiniſter 
thoughts of all whom pious frauds have ſeduced, 
King Charles, 
ProvsLyY. adw. [from pious.] In a pious 
manner ; religiouſly ; with ſuch regard 
as is due to ſacred things. 
The prime act and evidence of the chriſtian hope 


is, to ſet induſtriouſly and pio to the performance 
of that condition, on which the — is made. 


Hammond. 
See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 


Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains; 


Pioufly valiant. Philips, 
This martial preſent picufly deſign'd, 
The loyal city give their bett lov'd king. Dryden. 


Let freedom never periſh in your hands! 

But pior/ly tranſmit it to your children. Addifor. 

PIP. z. /. [pippe, Dut. pepie, Fr, deduced 

by Skinuer from pituita; but probably 

coming from pipio or gipilo, on account 
of the complaining cry. 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are 


troubled ; a horny pellicle that grows on 
the tip of their tongues, 
When murrain reigns in hogs or ſheep, 
And chickens languiſh of the pip. Hudibras, 
A ſpiteful vexatious gipſy died of the pip. L'F/tr. | 
2. A ſpot on the cards. I know not from 
what original, unleſs from pic, painting; 
in the country, the pictured or court 
cards are called pics. | 
When our women fill their imaginations with 
P'pe and counters, 1 cannot wonder at a new-horg 
child, that was marked with the five of clubs. 
Addiſon. 
To Pir. v. a, \pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry 
as a bird, | | 
It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick p/p 
and cry in the egg, before the ſhell be broken. 
Beyle. 
PI E. z. J. [pib, Welſh; pipe, Saxon, | 
1. Any long hollow body; a tube. 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've Rtuf{'d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood _ 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſoulz, 
„ ; Shaukſpeares 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermoit, will 
become higher; ſo chat water aſcends by defcend- 
ing. M1 Ililkins. 
It has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides of 
the hills, and vaſt quantities of wood to mae pipes 


of. 2 Ad 7 Ons 
An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the 


more pipes it hath, and as it advanceth in age, ſtill. 
fewer. 5 | Arbuthnot,” 
2, A tube of clay through which the fume 
of tobacco · is drawn into the mouth, 
Try the tak ing of fumes by pipes, ag in tobacco 
and other things, to dry and A's rt. acm. 
ws 2 ” 


yrP. 


His ancient pe in ſable dy'd, he! 
And half — lay by kis nde. Swift, | 
My huſband's a fot, CN 
With his pipe and his Swift, 


3. An inſtrument of" wind maſick, . 
1 have known, when there was no mufick with 
him but the drum and the fife, and now had he 
rather hear the taber and the pipe. Shakſpeare. 
The ſolemn pipe and duleimer. Milton. 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Ro/common. 
There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their brains. Locle. 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration: 
as, the wind-pipe. : 
The exerciſe of finging opene ch the breaſt and pipes. 
| eacham, 
5. The key or ſound of the voice, 
My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into @ pipe 
Small as an eunuch. 
67 An office of the exchequer. . 
That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by a 
metaphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt is 
finally conveyed into it by the means of divers ſmall 
pipes or quills, as water into a eiſtern. Bacon. 
7. f erß, Dut. pipe, Fr.] A liquid meaſure 
containing two hogſheads. 
I think 1 ſhall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff; 
I'n make him dance. Shakſpeare. 


To PIP. . 1. ee the noun, ] 
1. To play on the pipe. | : 

Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon 

his oaten pipe for merry England, Camden, 

We have piped unto you, and you have not danced. 


4 Matthew. 
In ſinging, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 

Come dancing to me. Swift, 


2. To have a ſhrill ſound. 
His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shakſpeare. 
ir ER. . ,. [from pipe.] One who plays 


on the pipe. 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in 
thee. | Revelations. 


Pri'pETREE, 2. /. The lilach, 
Py'p1NG, adj. [from pipe. This word is 
only uſed in low language.] 
1. Weak; feeble; ſickly: from the weak 
voice of the ſick. | 
1, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
x Valeſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, Shakſpeare, 
3. Hotz 44 from the ſound of any 


thing that boi 


Sbalſpeare. 


Pier EIN. 2. , [diminutive of ' pipe, a large | 


ew, A ſmall earthen boiler. 


A piplin there like Homer's tripod walks. Pope. 

Some officer might give conſent 

Jo a large cover'd piplin in his tent. King. 

PIR. 2. /. [puppynghe, Dut. Skinner. | 
A ſharp apple. | | 

Pippin: take their name from the ſmall ſpots or 

* Hat wholly appear on the ſides of them: ſome 

are called ſtone Pippin: from their obdurateneſs; 

ſome Kentiſh pippins, becauſe they agree well with 
that foil; others French pippint, having their ori- 
ginal from France, which is the beſt bearer of any 
of theſe Pippin:; the Holland pippir and the ruſſet 
Pippla, from its rulſet hue ; but ſuch as are diſtin- 
Lade! by the names of grey and white pippins are 
of equal goodneſs: oy are generally a rery plat 
fruit and of good juice, but ſlender bearers. Mortimer. 
You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 
we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing. 
Br | Shakſpeare. 
Entertain yourſelf with a pippin roafted. Harvey. 
The pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 

— at's Addiſon. 
__ His foaming tuſks let ſome large pippin grace, 
Or midſt thoſe thund ring ſpears an orange ow 

: . ing: 


— 
3 


—_ 


— 


| 


began to mention going away, 
3. [ 


PIR 
This pi ſhall another trial make; 
See from the core two kernels brown I take, Cay, 


Pi/QUANCY. z. J. 
neſs ; tartneſs. | 
PAN r. adj. [ piquant, French.] 
1. Pricking ; piercing; ftimulating to the 
e. 
There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock 
extremely ſolid, and as piguant to the tongue as ſalt, 
by. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere. 
Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart out 
ſomewhat that is pigitant, and to the quick: that is 
a vein that would be bridled ; and men ought to find 
the difference between ſaltneſs and bitterneſs. Bacon. 
Men make their railleries as piquant as they can 
to wound the deeper. Government of the Tongue, 


PilqQuAanTLY.,adv.{ from pipuant.] Sharply; 
tartly. 

A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the 

laſting emen of having been piguantly, though 

wittily taunted. , Locke, 


[from piguant,] Sharp- 


| PIQUE. mn, . [ pique, French. 


1. An ill will; an offence taken ; petty 


malevolence, 
He had never any the leaſt pique, difference or 
jealouſy with the king his father. Bacon, 
Men take up piques and diſpleaſures at others, and 
then every _— of the diſliked perſon muſt par- 
take of his fate. ecay of Piety. 
Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he 
ſtands as a looker on, when the government is 
attacked, 
3. A . paſſion. 
Though he have the pigue, and long, 
»Tis till for ſomething in the wrong; 
As women long, when they're with child, | 
For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras, 
3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. 
Add long | capes of eſtabliſh'd Jaws, 
And pique of honour to maintain a cauſe, 
And ſhame of change. 


To Pi q k. v. a. [piguer, French. ] 
1. To touch with envy or virulency; to 


ut into fret; to kindle to emulation. 

Pigu'd by Protogenes's fame, ä 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 

To ſee a rival and a friend, 
Prepar'd to cenſure or commend, 
2. To offend; to irritate. 

Why pigue all mortals, that affect a name? 

A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame Pope, 

The lady was piqued by her indifference, and 

Female Quixote, 

With the reciprocal pronoun.] To 

value; to fix reputation as on a point, 
DV piguer, French. ] 

Children, having made it eaſy. to part with what 
they have, may pique themſelves in being kind. 

Locke, 

Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and which are called the learned, languages; 
and pique themſelves upon their ſkill in them. Locke, 

To PI EER. v. a, See PICKEER, 
PicqQUEE'RER. 2. . A robber; a plun- 
derer. Rather picteerer. 

When the guardian profeſſed to engage in faction, 
the word was given, that the guardian would ſoon 
be ſeconded by ſome other picqueerers from the ſame 
camp. Swift, 

Pique'r, 2. /. [picquet, Fr.] A game at 
cards, | 

She commonly went up at ten, 

Unleſs piquet was in the way. Prior. 

Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or 
Piguet, they would wreitle and pitch the bar. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


: Spectator. 
PIRACY. 2. 6 [ TrgeTHE ; piratica, Latin; 
piraterie, 'r. from pirate. The act or 


practice of robbing on the ſeaa. 

Our gallants, in their freſh gale of fortune, began 
to ſkum the ſeas with their piracies. Carew, 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and piracy. Waller. 


| 


Addiſon, 


Prscary., J. Aprivilege of fiſhing. Dia. 


P18 
Fame fwiſter than your winged navy fliet, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe. Walls 
His pretence for making war upon his neighbour; 
was their piracies; though he practiſed the ſame 
trade. Arbuthna;, 
PIRATE. a. J. [Teugarr;; pirata, Latin; 
pirate, French, ] 
1. A ſea robber. 

Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not fo much 
in the right of their own fears, as upon the band cf 
human ſociety. Bacog. 

Relate, if buſineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main, 
Where ſavage pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous'of their own. Fepe, 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookſeller 
who ſeizes the copies of other men, 

To PIRATE. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
rob by ſea. — 

When they were a little got out of their former 
condition, they robbed at land and pirated by ſeg. 

| Arbutbnot. 
To PIRATE. v. a. [pirater, Fr.] To take 
by robbery. 
| They advertiſed, they would pirate his 1 
ope. 
PiRa'TICAL, adj. [ piraticas, Latin; Ba 
pirate.] 
1. Predatory ; robbing ; conſiſting in rob. 
bery. 

Having gotten together ſhips and barks, fell to a 
kind of piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling, and taking 
priſoners the ſhips of all nations, Bacon, 

2, Practiſing robbery. 

The errours of the preſs were multiplied by pira- 

tical printers; to not one of whom I ever gave any 


other encouragement, than that of not proſecuting 
them, P 


P1sCA'TION. z. . [ pi/catio, Latin, | The 
act or practice of fiſhing, 

There are four books of cynegeticks, or venation; 
five of halieuticks, or piſcation, commented by 
Ritterhuſius. Brown, 

P1'SCATORY. ad}. ¶piſcatorius, Tatin,] Re- 
lating to fiſhes. 

On this monument is repreſented, in bas-relief, 
Neptune among the ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet 
was the inventor of piſcatory eclogues. Addiſon, 

Prsc1/voRovs, adj. [pijſcis and wore, ] Fiſh- 
eating ; living on fiſh, 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is 
ſwallowed into the crop or into a kind of ante- 
ſtomach, obſerved in piſcivorous birds, where it is 
moiſtened and mollified by ſome proper juice. Ray. 

P1$H, interj. A contemptuous exclama- 
tion, his is ſometimes ſpoken and 
written aa. I know not their ety- 


mology, and imagine them formed by 
chance. 
There was never yet philoſopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently; 
Howe ver they have writ the ſtile of Gods, 
And made a piſb at chance or ſufferance. Shat/peare. 


She frowned and cried pi/h, when I ſaid a thing 
that I ſtole. Spectator. 


| To Pis g. v. 2. [from the interjection.] 


To expreſs contempt. 
He turned over your Homer, ſhook his head, and 
Plſb'd at every line of it. Pope. 
Pils MIR E. 2. / myna, Sax. piſmiere, Dut.] 
An ant; an emmet. 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 
Might fit a pi/mireor a whale. Prior. 
Prejudicial to fruit are iſmiret, caterpillars, and 
mice. | Mortimer. 
To PISS. v. @. pier, Fr. pifſen, Dut.] To 
make water, ; | 
I charge the p//ing conduit run nothing but claret, 
One aſs piſſes, the reſt piſs fo _— 5. 
er, s tor company. L' E/dr, 
Once poſlets'd of L $45 care = * oo 


The wanton boys would pin upon your grave. Dryd 


by 


— — „ — 
, => 
x 


Ir 


Pist. 5 J [from the verb.] Urine; animal 
water. 


ſpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one 
be knocked on the head with a i- pot than 
a thunder bolt, Pope. 
P1's8AB8D..#. /. A yellow flower grow- 
ing in the graſs, : 3 
P1's$BURNT, adi. Stained with urine, 


Fd My 
more to 


PrsTA'cH10. 2. fe [piftache, Fr. piſtacchi, | 


Italian; piſtachia, Latin. } 

The pifachio is of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends, about half an inch in length; the 
kernel is of a green colour and a ſoft and unctuous 
ſubſtance, much like the pulp of an almond, ef a 
pleaſant taſte : p/Fachivs were known to the ancients, 
and the Arabians call them peftuch and feſtuch, 
and we ſometimes ich nuts Hill. 

Piſtacbiot, ſo they be good, add not muſty, joined 
with almonds, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 

PISTE. 2. /. [Fr.] The track or tread a 
horſeman makes upon the ground he goes 


Over. 
PrsTILLA'TION. 2. / piſtillum, Lat.] The 
act of pounding in a mortar. 

The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, and 
ſo far from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit 


unto piſtillation, and reſiſt not an ordinary peſtle, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pi'sroL, x: J. [piftole, pifloler, Fr. ] A ſmall 
hand-gun. 
Thiee watch the door with pi//c/s, that none 
ſhould iſſue out. Shakſpeare. 
The whole body of the horſe paſſed within pifol- 
ſhot of the cottage, Clarendon. 
Quickſilver diſcharged from a pie will hardly 
pierce through a parchment. Brown, 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of 
the eye, of the bigneſs of a piſtol. bullet. Hſeman. 
How Verres is leſs qualify'd to ſteal, 
With ſword and pi//o/, than with wax and ſeal, 
| Young. 
t 


TaPr'sroL. v. a. [ piſtoler, Fr.] To ſhoo 
with a piſtol. 

PisToO'LE, 2. . [ Piſtole, Fr.] A coin of 
many countries and many degrees of 
value. 

I ſhall diſburden him of many hundred pifoles, 
to make him lighter for the journey. Dryden. 

P1'sroLET. 2. J. [diminutive of piftol.] A 
little piſtol, 

Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil'd piſtolets, 
That, more than cannon-ſhot, avails or lets, Donne. 

Pils rox. 2. /. ¶ piſton, Fr.] The moveable 
part in ſeveral machines, as in pumps and 
ſyringes, whereby the ſuction or attrac 
tion is cauſed ; an embolus. | 


PIT. z. /. pit, Sax.] 
1. A hole in the ground. 
Tumble me into ſome loathſome pit, 
here never man's eye may behold my body. 
Shakſpeare, 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit; 
It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry till they puſh us, Shakſpeare. 
Pits upon the ſea- ſnore turn into freſh water, by 
percolation of the fait through the ſand ; but in ſome 
pom of Africa, the water in ſuch pits will become 
rackiſh again. Bacon. 
2, Abyſs; profundity. 
Get you gene, 
And ſrom the pit of Acheron 


Li 


Meet me i” th' morning. Shakſpeare. 
Into what pit thou ſeeſt 
From what height fallen. * Milton, 


3- The grave. 


O Lord, think no ſcorn of me, left I become like | 


them that go down into the pit. Pſalms. 
4. The area on which cocks fight; whence 
oe phraſe, to fly the pit. 
4 


e him glad, at leaſt, to quit 


His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. | 
They managed the diſpute as fiercely as two game- 
vocks in the pit. | Lecke, 


| 


| 


1 


5. The middle part of the theatre. | 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pl, 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Dryden. 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pirz 
For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 
6. | pis, peis, old Fr, from pectus, Latin.) 
ny hollow of the body: as, the pi? of | 
the ſtomach ; the arm pit. 
7. A dint made by the finger, 


8. A mark made by a diſeaſe, 


To P1T, wv. a. 


1. To preſs into hollows, 

An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is charaQeriſed 
by the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which gives 
way to the lealt impreſſion, and remains pir/ed for 
ſome time. : Sharp. 

2, To mark with ſmall hollows, as by the 


ſmallpox, 


Pi'TAPAT. 2. / [probably from pas a pas, 
or patte patte, Fr.] 
1. A flutter; a palpitation. 
A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went 
ita pat. L'Eſtrange. 
2. A light quick ſtep. 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley: no, 'tis the fon of a mare that's 
broken looſe, and munching upon the melons. 

| Dryden. 
PITCH. 2. /. [pic, Sax. pix, Lat.] 


1. The reſin of the pine extracted by fire 


and inſpiſſated. 
They that touch pitch will be defiled, Proverbs. 
i A rainy vapour 

Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chapman. 
Of air and water mixed together, and conſumed 

with fire, is made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil, 

pitch, and links. Peac bam. 
A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. Milton, 


2, [from pits, Fr. Skinner, ] Any degree 
of elevation or height. 
Lovely concord and moſt ſacred peace | 

Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 
Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things doth in- 

creaſe, 

Till it the iteb of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Spenſer. 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Shak/ſp. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 

To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 

And mount her pitch. Shakſpeare, 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 

I have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment. SHG. 
That greate worke, unleſſe the ſeede of ſove, 

The 1 1 muſes, undertake, maintaines a pitch 

above | 

All mortall powers. 

Down they fell, 

Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n down 

Into this deep. Milton, 
Others expectation was raiſed to a higher pirch 

than probably it would. Hammond, 
Cannons ſhoot the higher pitcher, 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras, 
Alcibiades was one of the beſt orators of his age, 

notwithſtanding he lived at a time when learning 

was at the higheſt pitch, Addiſon. | 
3. Higheſt riſe, Not uſed, | 
A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts | 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy. Shakſp, 


Chapman, 


4. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height, 


From this high piteh let us deſcend 
A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. Milton. 
By how much from the tap of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 
To loweſt pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton. 


— 


7, Size; ſtature. 
That infernal monſter having caſt 
His weary foe into the living well, 
Gan high advance his broad diſcoloyr'd breaſt 
Above his wonted pitch, Spenſer, 
Were the whole frame here, | 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 7 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it, SD. 


* 


It turq'd itſel! to Ralpho's ſhape ; 
So like in perſon, garb, and pitch, 
'Twas hard t' interpret which was which, Fdibry4r, 
6. Degree; rate. 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the kigheſt pitch» | 
Of human glory. Ailton. 
Our reſident Tom 
From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him, 
Talks at the fame pirch, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, 
And juſt where you lett him, you find bim. 
Denham. 
Princes that fear'd him, grieve z concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. Waiter. 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, 
though mingled with ſeveral infirmities and defects, 
yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſueſs, as we 
call ſincerity. South. 
When the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, tis but 
juſt come up to the pirch of another ſet of ns 
bles, and but great enough to excite the terreſtrial 
particles, which are more ponderous, Woodward. 


To PITCH. v. a. preterit pitched ; parti- 
ciple pizched, anciently pight, SecPIcuT. 
appicciare, Italian. ] 
© fix; to plant. 
On Dardan plains the Greeks do pte 


Their brave pavilions. Shakſpeare, 
Sharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They p!tched in the ground. Sbattſpea re. 


He counſelled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toile to pitch. 
x Fairfax 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. 


Knollet. 
When the victor | | 
Had conquer'd Thebes, he pirc4'd upon the plain 
His mighty camp. | Dryden. 
To Chaſlis? pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitch' his tents, and there reſoly'd 1 ſtay. 
yq en. 
The trenches firſt they pafs'd, then took theſe way 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay. 


Dryden. 

2. To order regularly. 
In ſetting down the ſorm of common = er, there 
was no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the 


unfitneſs of an ignorant miniſter, more than that he, 
which deſcribeth the manner how to pitch a field, 
ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſobriety in diet. 
8 Hooker. 
One pitched battle would determine the fate of 
the Spaniſh continent. Addifon, 
3- To throw headlong ; to caſt forward, 
They'll not pirch me i“ th' mire, 
. Unleſs he bid em. Shakſpeare, 
They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a whole 
afternoon. ; Sy Spefator, 
4. To ſmear with pitch, { pico, Lat, from 
the noun, ] | 
The Trojans mount their ſhips, born en the 
waves, 
And the pitch'd veſſels glide with eaſy force. 
: | Dryder. 
Some pirch the ends of the timber in the walls, to 
preſerve them from the mortar. Moxon. 
I pirch'd over the convex very thinly, by dropping 
melted pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the 
pitch ſoft, whalſt 1 ground it with the concaye 
copper wetted to make it ſpread evenly all over the 
CONVEX» Newtong 
5. To darken, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the toſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd (he lily tihQure of her face. Sp. 
Soon he found ih 


The welkin piteb'd with ſullen cloud. Addiſon. 
6. To pave. Ainſworth, 


To P1TCH, v. u. 
1. Jo light; to drop. | 
When the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of the 
tree whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. 


Mortimer, 
2. To fall headlong. 
202 
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The courſer oer the pommel eaſt the knight ; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 


He quiver'd with his tcet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 


3. To fix choice; with «pox. | 
We thipk 'tis no great matter which, 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibras. 
A free agent will pitch upon ſuch a part in his 
choice, with knowledge certain. More. 
I pitched upon this conſideration that parents owe 
their children, not only material ſubſiſtence, but 
much more ſpiritual contribution to their _ 
I . 
The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand; 
but he came however by degrees to pitch upon one 
thing after another, L' Eftrange. 
Fitch the beſl courſe of life, and cuſtom will 
render it the molt eaſy. 
I tranſlated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt | mar way 
en the wife of Bath's tale.  Dryaen. 
To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 
They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. 
Pi'TCHER. u. f. [picher, Fr.] 
1, An earthen veſſel; a water pot. 
With ſuddain fear her pitcher down ſhe threw, 
And fled away. 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants ; 
Befides old Gremio is. hearkening. Shakſpeare. 
We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took 
A pitcher fill'd with water from the brook, Carew. 
Pyreicus was only famous tor counterfeiting all 
baſe things; as earthen pitchers and a ſcullery. 


Peacham. 
Hytas may drop his pi!cher, none will cry, 
Not if he drown himſelf. Dryden. 


2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in 


which any thing is to be fixed. 
To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, 
with a ſquare iron piſcbher or crow. Mortimer, 
Pi'TCHFORK. z. /. [pitch and fork.] A 
- fork with which corn is pitched or thrown 

upon the waggon, 

A sa ald lord in Leiceſterſhire amuſed himſelf with 
mending pitchforks and ſpades for his tenants ro. 
79. 


P 1'TCHINESS, . . [from pitchy, ] Black- | 


neſs; darkneſs, 


-Pi/rcar. adj. e pitch.] 
t 


1. Smeared with pitch, 
The planks, their pitcby cov'rings waſh*d away, 
ow yield; and now a yawning breach diſplay. 
| : Dryden. 
2. Having the qualities of pitch, 
Native pretroleum, found floating upon ſome 
ſprings, is no other than this very pitchy ſubſtance, 
dra vn forth of the ſtrata by the water. YFoodward. 
3. Black; dark; diſmal, 
| Night is fled, 
Whoſe pirchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shatſp. 
I will ſort a piteby day for thee, Shakſpeare. 
Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears, 
Friend toour woe, and parent of our fears ; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With number'd, .. 
Pi'rcoAL. . /. [pit and coal.] Foſſil coal, 
I The beſt ſuel js peat, the next charcoal made of 
 Pitcoal or cinders. | Mortimer, 
Pi“rzous. adj. [from pity.) | 
1. Sorrowful ; mourcaful ; exciting pity, 
When they heard that pico ſtrained voice, 
lo hatte forſook their rural merriment. Spenſer. 
The moſt arch deed of pireoxs maſſacre, 
That ev r yet thisland was guilty of. Shakſpeare, 
Which when Deucalion with a pifecus look 
\ Beheld, he wept, © _ dtn. 
2. Compaſſionate; tender. 


, If the ſeries of thy j 
Permit one thought leſs jr ariſe, 
© Piteous transfer it to the mournful ſwain, Prior. 
ho gave 8 Piteous of his caſe, 
A ſhaggy tap'ftry. | 48 „ 4 
3. Wretched ; paltry ; pitiful, 
4 Piteaat amends ! unleſs 5h 
- Be meantour grand foe, Milton.. 


\Pi'TzOVSLY. adv, [from piteuns.] In a 


piteous manner. 


Tillotſon. 


Spenſer. 


_— 


PIT 


Ruthful to hear, yet pitezu/ly perform d. Shakſp. 
Pi'TEOUSNESS, 1. /. [from pileous.] Sor. 
rowfulneſs ; tenderneſs. | 
P1'TFALLs 2. /. [it and fall.) A pit dug 
and covered, into which a paſſenger falls 
unexpectedly, 
Poor bird! thoud'ſt never ſear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shakſpeare. 
Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandys. 
Theſe hidden pitfalls were ſet thick at the en- 


trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people fell 
into them. Addiſon. 


PITH. 2. /. [pitte, Dutch. ] 
1. The marrow of the plant; the ſoft part 
in the midſt of the wood, 


— 


left, it will bear a fruit with little or no core. Bacon. 
Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 
To pith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryden. 
2, Marrow, 
As doth the pith, which left our bodies flaok, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back ; 
So by the ſoul doth death ſtring heav'n and _ 
- une. 


with a large hole for the ipinal marrow or pith to 
pats along. ; Ray. 
3. Strength; force, Pith in Scotland is 
ſtill retained as denoting ſtrength, either 
corporeal or intellectual: as, that defies 
all your pith. 8 
Leave your England, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies, apd old women, 
Or paſs'd, or not arriv'd to pith and puiſſance. 
Shalſpeare. 
Since theſe arms of mine had ſeven years 1b. 
Shakſpeare. 
4. Energy; cogency ; fulneſs of ſenti- 
ment; cloſeneſs and vigour of thought 
and ſtyle, | 
5. Weight ; moment ; principal part, 
That's my piib of buſineſs _ 
*T wixt you and your poor brother. Shakſpeare. 
Enterprizes of great pi/4 and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe. the name of action. Shakſpeare. 
6. The quinteſſence ; the chief part. 
The owner of a foul diſeaſe, 
To keep it from divulgiog, lets it feed 
Ev'n on the p#ith of life. Shakſpeare. 
Pi'TyHtLY, adu. [from pithy.] With 
ſtrength ; with cogency ; with force. 


Pi'TH1iNEss, 2. /. [from pithy.] Energy; 
ſtrength. 

No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 

pithineſs in uttering, his complaint of love, ſo lovely. 


Spenſer. 
P1/THLESS, adj. [from pith.] 
1. Wanting pith; wanting ſtrength. 
Weak ſheulders over-born with burthening gritf, 
And pitbleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. 
: : Shakſpeare, 
2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
Pi/Thy. adj. [from pith. ] 0 
1. Conſiſting of pith ; abounding with 
ith, | 
Phe pithy fibres brace and ſtiteh together the 
ligneous in a plant. 5 Grew, 
The Heretordian plant that likes 
T' approach the quinee, and th* elder's pl ſtem, 
ö P bilips, 
2. Strong; forcible ; energetick. 
Yet ſhe with pitby words, and counſel ſad, 
Still trove their fudden rages to revoke; 
That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury mad, 


They gau abſtain, Spenſer, 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any. Shatſpeare. 
Many rare pithy ſaws concerning 5 
 Hudibras, 


| The worth of aſtsalogic learning. 


II muſt talk of murthers, rapes, and maſſacres, | 


If a cion fit to.be.ſet in the ground, hath the pith | 
finely taken forth, and not altogether, but ſome of it | 


The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 1 


we it, 


N 


I 
This pithy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. 


D. t 
In all theſe, good man Fact was very hos. 
pithy; for he was a plain home-ſpun man. Addi, 


P1'TIABLE. adj. | pitoyable, Fr, from i 


- . g ; 
Deſerving pity. & 
The pitiable perſons relieved, are conſtantly under 
your eye. Atterbury, 


P1'TIABLENESS. 2. J. [from pitiadle.) State 
of deſerving pity, 

For the piriableneſs of his ignorance and unwilleq 
miſtake, ſo long as they laſted, his negle& thereof 
may be excuſed and connived at. erbe, 

P1'TiFUL, adf, [pity and full.] 

1. Melancholy ; moving compaſſion. 
Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death 
have been for their good's ſake caughtup and carried 
ſtraight to the bough; a thing indeed very 577% 
and horrible. 5 Perk, 

A ſight moſt p7/iful in the meaneſt wretch, 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king.  Shaiſpeare, 

Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and ulc'rous, pitiſul to the eye, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures, Shakſpeave 

Will he his p77ifz7 complaints renew? | 
For freedom with afflicted language ſue? Sarg;;, 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we can— 
ſider what a pirifzl condition we had been in. Ray. 

2, Tender; compaſſionate. 


Would my heart were flint, like Edward's, 


Or Edward's foft and pitiful, like mine, Shakſp, 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
Whote ſouls are not corrupted. Skakſpeare. 


3. Paltry ; contemptible; deſpicable. 
That's villanous, and ſhews a moſt pi:if am- 
bition in the fool that uſes it. Shakſpeare, 
One, in a wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful 
malignities, would ſcarce allow him to be a gentle- 
man, Witten, 
This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his 
time and impair his health, and perhaps to ſpin out 
his days and himſelf into one pirifu! controveried 
concluſion, South, 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that piri/u/ 
ſpace of time while it is committing ;z and furely the 
preſent pleaſura of a ſinful act is a poor counterva:1 
for the bitterneſs which begins where the action 
ends, and laſts for ever. Scuth, 
If theſe pitiful ſhanks were anſwerable to this 
branching head, I ſhould defy all my enemies, 
L'Eftrang-. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo p- 
a machine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the battle 
from the beginning ? Dryder, 
Pi'TIFULLY. adv. | from pitiful.) 
t. With pity; with compaſſion. 
Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts. 


2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves 
compaſſion. 
He beat him moſt pirifully ; n 
He beat him moſt unpitifully; I Shakſpears 
Some of the philoſophers doubt whether there 
were any ſuch thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, w ben 


and groan as pitifully as other men. 
3. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. 
Thoſe men, who give themſelves airsof bravery on 
refleQting upon the laſt ſcenes of others, may behave 
the molt pit ifully in their own, Clara. 
PUTIFULNESS, 2. J | from pitiful.] 
1. Tenderneſs; mercy ; compaſſion. 


Til lotſen „ 


Zelmane's valour in conquering, and pirifulne/s in 
pardoning, commanding no more words to be made 
Ay : | Sidney, 
2. Deſpicableneſs; contemptibleneſs, 
P1'TILESLY. adv, | from pitileſs,] With» 
Pi'TILESNESS, #. /. Unmercifulneſs. 
PriTILESS adj, | | from. pity.] Wanting 
pity ; wanting compaſſion; mercileſs. 
Fair be ye ſure, but proud and pi1i/eſs, 


As is a ſtorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a wee alone all comfortleſs, + 


| 


Beats on it ſtrougly, it to ruinate. Spenſer, 


C:mmon Prayer. 


any great evil has been upon them, they would figh. 


Baſilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to 


A 
4 


II. 


3 thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 
/ —. for his —_ I now pitileſs, Shakſptare, 
My chance, I ſee, 
Hath made ev'n pity pitileſs in thee. Fairfax, 


thy livid lips beſtow a kiſs, 
a — 1 reſtore my breath; 

Even you are not more pitileſs than death. Dryden. 
P1I'TMAN+ . he [ pit and man, | He that in 
ſawing timber works below 1n the pit. 

With the pitſaw they enter the one end of the 
Ruff, the topman at the top, and the pitmarr under 
him: the topman obſerving to guide the ſaw exactly, 
and the nin drawing it with all his ſtrength per- 
pendicularly down. Moxon. 

Pi'rsaw. 2. /. [pit and ſaw.}] The large 
ſaw uſed by two men, of whom one is 
in the pit. 8 ; 

The pitſaw is not only uſed by thoſe workmen 
that ſaw timber and boards, but is alſo for ſmall 
matters uſed by joiners, Maxon, 

PiſrTANCE. . /. [pitance, Fr. pietantia, 
Italian. ] 
1. Anallowance of meat in a monaſtery, 


2. A ſmall portion. 
Then at my lodging, 
The worſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pittance. 
Shakſpeare. 

The aſs ſaved a miſerabie pilance for himſelt. 

L' Eftrange. 

1 have a ſmall pitance left with which I might 
xetice. Arbuthnot. 

Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall 
pitlance of learning they received at the univerſity. 

Swift. 

Half his earn'd pittance to poor neighbours 
went: 

They had his alms, and he had his content. Harte. 

PiruiTE. z. J. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat. 
Phlegm. 

Serous deftuxions and redundant pituite were the 
product of the winter, which made women ſubject 
to abortions, Arbutbnot. 

Pirvlirous. adj. | pituitoſus, Lat. pitulteux, 
Fr.] Conſiſting of phlegm. 

It is thus with women only that abound with 
Fituitous and watry humours, Brown. 

Fhe forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknels, 
waterineſs and turgidity of the eyes, pilurtors 
vomiting and laborious breathing. Arouthnct, - 

The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by turns, 
the vital air by inſpiration, and excluding it by reſ- 
piration ; but likewiſe to ſeparate and diſcharge the 
redundant pitzitcus or flegmatick parts of the blood. 

Blackmore. 

PFTY, 1. /. [ #/tie, Fr. piela, Italian. 
1. Compaſſion; ſympathy with miſery; 
tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. 

Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving thape. Waller. 

An ant dropped into the water; a woodpigeon 
took pity of her, and threw her a little bough. 

' L'Eftrange. 

Left the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſregarded 
by their maker, he hath implanted in men a quick 
and tender ſenſe of pi;y and compaſſion, Calamy. 

When Eneas is forced in his own defence to kill 
Lauſus, the poet ſhows him compaſſionate ; he has 
ity on his beauty and youth, and is loch to deſtroy 
ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. Dryden. 

The mournful train, 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind. Dryden. 
2. A ground of pity; a ſubject of pity or of 
grief, 

That he is old, the more is the pip, his white 

hairs do witneſs it. Shakſpeare, 

ulius Cæſar writ a collection of apopbthegms ; 

it is piry his book is loft. Bacen. 

»Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of 

Chaſmir. 

See, where ſhe comes, with that high air and 
mien, 

Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen; 
What pity tis. Dn den. 
What pity 'tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 

Wha would not be that youth? what g. i it 


| 


| That we can die but once to ſerve our country ? 


Temple, |. 


PLA 
: Addiſon. 
3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. In low 
language, 
Singleneſs of heart heing a virtue ſo neceſſary, tis 
a thouſand pizzes it ſhould be diſcountenanced. 
J. Eftrange. 
To Pilrv. v. . | fiteyer, Fr.] To com- 
paſſionate miſery; to regard with tender- 
neſs on account of unhappineſs. 


When I defired their leave, that I might pity him, 
they took from me the uſe of mine own houle. 


Shakipeare, 
He made them to be fitied of all. Palms. 
You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 


Compaſſionate my pains! ſhe pizies me! 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, 
Compaſſion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, 'tis death. 
Addiſon. 
Pity weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the dul- 
neſs of underſtandings, or perverſeneſs of Ow 
aw. 
The man is to be pitied who in matters* of 


moment bas to do with a ſtaunch metaphyſicran ; 


doubts, diſputes, and conject»res will be the plague 
of his life. Beattie, 


| To PIT v. v. 2. To be compaſſionate. 


I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but 
deſtroy them. eremiah, 


Pi'vor, 2. J. [ pivot, Fr.] A pin on which 
any thing turns, 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 


weight balanced on its feet, as upon two pivers. 
Dryden. 


Pix, z. /. [ pixis, Lat.] A little cheſt or 
box, in which the conſecrated hoſt is 
kept in Roman catholick countries. 

Hanmer, 


He hath ſtolen a pix, and hanged muſt a” be. 
Shakſpeare. 


Pr'zzLE. 2. /. [quaſi pile. Minſbeau.] 


The pizz/e in animals is official to urine and 


generation, Brown 
PLacaBlLITY. N z. . [from placabli.] 
FLA'CABLENESS, Willingneſs to be 


appeaſed ; poſſibility to be appeaſed. 
The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment ſhew the general conſent of all nations in their 
opinion of the mercy and placability of the divine 
nature. Anonymous. 


PLA'CABLE. adj. [placabilis, Latin.) 


Willing or * to be appeaſed. 
Siace I ſought 

By pray'r th” offended deity t' appeaſe 

Methought | ſaw him p/acable and mild, 

Bend ing his ear. Milton. 
Thole implanted anticipations are, that there is a 

God, that he is placable, to be feared, honoured, 

loved, worſhipped, and obeyed. Hate. 

PLac A'kD, 1. /. [ plakaert, Dutch 5 pla- 

PLA ART. card, French. ] An edict; a 
declaration; a manifeſt», 

To PLa'CaTE, v. 4. [placeo, Latin.] To 
appeaſe; to reconcile, This word is 
uſed in Scotland, | 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation 
was to give all mankind a right to approach and 
rely on the protection and beneticence ot a placateu 
deity, is not deducible from nature. 


PLACE. . /. [place, Fr. piazza, Italian; 
from platea, Latin, ] 
1. Particular portion of ſpace. 

Search you out a place to pitch your tents, 

Deuteronomy. 

We accept it always and in all places. Atts, 

Here I-could frequent 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Preſence divine. Milton. 


perfor.s who frequent that p/ace, 
2, Locality ; ubiety ; local relation, 


Place is the relation of diſtance-betwixt any thing, | 


and any two or more points conſidered as keeping the 
ſame dillance. one with another; and fo as at reſt: it 


3 


Farbes. | 


 } will teach him the names of the. moſt celebrated |. 
Addiſon. | 


PLA 


has ſometimes a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for 
that ſpace which any body takes up. Locke, 
„„ ou 
The earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
was found no place for them. Revelations, 
4. Space in general. 
All bodies are confin'd within ſome place; 
But ſhe all place within herlelf continess Davies, 
5, Separate room. 


In his brain 
He hath ſtrange p/aces cram'd with obfervation. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
His catalogue had an eſpecial p/ace for ſequeitered 
divines. Fell. 
6. A ſeat; reſidence; manſion. 
The Romans ſhall take away both our place and 


nation. Jobn. 
Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to 
Gilgal. 1 Samuel. 


7. Paſſage in writing. 

Hoſea ſaith of the Jews, they have reigned, but 
not by me; which p/ace proveth, that there are 
governments which God doth not avow. Bacon. 

I could not paſs by this place, without giving this 
(hort explication. Burnet, 

8. Ordinal relation, 

What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 

firſt place both of credit and obedience is due. 
Hooker. 

Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even 
againſt all other reaſons, and let the compaſs be 
rather in your eyes than in your hands. Dryden. 

We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of 
our being overlooked by our Maker, if we couſider, 
in the firſt place, that he is omaipreſent ; and, in the 
ſecond, that he is omniſcient. Addiſon, 

9. State of actual operation; effect. 
1 know him a notorious liar; 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 
Yet theſe fixt evils fit 15 fit in him, 
That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakſpeare. 

Theſe fair overtures made by men well eſteemed 
for honeſt dealing, could take no place, Hayward. 

They are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain; for they take glace in the ſtouteſt natures, 

Bacon. 

With faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 

Where arms take p/ace, all other pleasare vain; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. 

| | . Dryden. 
To the joy of mankind, the unhapp) omen took 
not place. Dry u. 

Some what may be invented, perhaps more excel- 
lent than the firſt deſign; though #irgil muſt be 
ſtill excepted, when that perhaps takes place. 

Dryden, 
It is ſtupidly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation upon 
an experiment, which we have all the reaſon imagin= 
able to think God will not ſuffer to take place. 
Altterburgs 
10. Exiſtence ; ſtate of being. | 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms 
received in the ſchools, is by no means of Gothick 
invention, but hath place in natwie and reaſon. 

| Swift. 
11, Rank; order of. priority. 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 
centers | . 
Qbſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakſpeare.. 
12, Precedence; priority. This ſenſe is 


commonly uſed in the phraſe tale place. 

Do you think l'd walk in any plot, | 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take p/aceol me, 
And Fulvia come i“ the rear? B.n Jonſon. 

There would be. no meaſures of crediole and lu 
credible, if doubttul propoſitions take place before- 
ſelf-eyident. de. 

As a Britiſh free holder, 1 (ould not ſeruple taking 
Place oſ a French marquis. Aadiſin. 
13. Office; puhlick character or employ - 
Ment. 


Do you your office, or give up your plare, 
And — ſhall well be ſpared. 222255 Shut ſprare. 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know 
My. taculties nor perſon ; 
Tu but the faic ot place, and the rovgh biake 


n 


„ Bold: kind 5: mild; 


— 


PLA 


\ 

That virtue muſt go through. Sbalſpeare. 
The horſemen came to Lodronlus, as unto the 

moſt valiant eaptain, beſeeching him, inſtead of 

their treacherous general, to take upon him the place. 


5 nolles. 
Is not the biſhops bill deny'd, 
And we till threatenid to be try'd? + 
You ſee the king embraces 
Thoſe counſels he approv'd before; 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 
That we ſhall have their places. Denham. 
Penfion's in private were the ſenate's aim; 
And patriot's for a place abandon'd fame. Gartb. 
Some magiſtrates are contented, that their places 
ſhould adorn them; and ſon e ſtudy to adorn their 
Flaces, and reflect back the luſtre they receive from 
thence, Atterbury. 


| 


14. Room ; way; ſpace for appearing or 


acting given by ceſſion; not oppoſition, 

'  Avenge not yourſelves, but rather give place unto 

wrath. Romans, 
He flood aſtride and to his fellows cry'd, 

Give place, and mark the difference if you can, 
Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden. 
ViRorious York did firſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, 

To his known valour make the Dutch give p/ace. 


Dryden. | 


The ruſtick honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, 
Give place to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war. 
Dryden. 
15. Ground; room. h 
Ye ſeek to kill me, becauſe my word hath no 
Place in you. „n. 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was the 
very ſame. Hammond. 
16, Station in life, 
_ God would give them, in their ſeveral places and 
callings, all ſpiriutal and temporal bleſſings, which he 
ſees wanting to them. Duty of Man. 
Ta PLACE. v. 4. [placer, French; from the 
noun. ] | 
1. To put in any place, rank, condition, 
or office, 
Place ſuch over them to be rulers. Exodus. 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 
2 Chronicles, 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 
Aud at the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton, 
Our two firſt parents yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden plac d. Milton. 
2, To fix; to ſettle; to eftabliſh. 
Thoſe accuſations had been more reaſonable, if 
placed on inferior perſons, Dryden. 
God or nature has not any where p/aced any ſuch 
juriſdiction in the firſt born. cke, 
3. Toput out at intereſt, 
3 *. his oe RY 4 
o place on ecurity his gold. . 
PLA“ ER. 2. J. [from place.] One wa 
places. | : 
Sovereign lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall, 


> Spenſer, 
PLA'CID, adj, [ placidus, Latin. ] 1 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 
It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid 
motion of the ſpirits, chat men's actions be _ 
acon, 


That placid aſped and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, 
Would ſtand between me and thy father's ire. 
Milton. 
PLa'cidLy, adv. [from placid,) Mildly ; 
gently, AE | 
If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, you 
caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts ravved 
uniformly and placidly before, by altering its 


particles of the iron. Boyle. 


The water eaſily inſinuates itſelf into, and placidiy 


Jiſtends the tubes and veſſels of vegatadias. 


ard. 
Pra. 2. /. [placitum, Latin. ] Decree; 
determination. - . 
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motion, it begins to penetrate and ſcatter abroad 


, 
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We fpend time in defence of their plaelii, which 
might have been employed upon the univerſal author, 
Glanville, 

Pra'cxer, or plaguet. u. ſ. A petticoat. 
You might have pinch'd a plaquet, it was ſenſe» 
leſs. Shakſpeare. 
The bone-ach is the curſe dependant on thoſe 

that war for a plaquet, Shakſpeare. 
PLA'GIARISM. 1. . [from plagiaty. ] Li- 
terary theft; adoption of the thoughts 


or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiariſm, 
they have moſt injuriouſly been transferred into 
proverbial maxims. Swift, 


PLA'GIARY, 2. J. [from plagium, Lat.] 
1. A thief in literature; one who ſteals the 


thoughts or writings of another. 

The enſuing diſcourſe, leſt I chance to be traduced 
for a plagiary by him who has played the thief, was 
one of thoſe that, by a worthy hand, was ſtolen 
from me. South, 


a poet a plagiary of others; both are allowed ſome- 
times to copy and tranſlate. N. 
2, The crime of literary theft. Not ulted. 
Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 
began when the paucity of books ſcarce wanted that 
invention. Brown. 


PLAGUE, z. / [plaghe, Dutch; plage, 
Teutonick; plaga, Latin; Au.] 
1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently conta- 


gious and deſtructive. 
Thou art a bile, 
A plague-ſore or imboſs'd carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood. $hakſpeare. 
The general opinion is, that years hot and moiſt 
are moſt peſtilent; yet many times there have been 
great plagues in dry years. Bacon. 
Snakes, that uſe within thy houſe for ſhade, - 
Securely lurk, and, like a p/ague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom, | May. 
All thoſe plaguet, which earth and air had 
brooded, : 
Firſt on inferiour creatures try'd their force, 
And laſt they ſeized on man. Lee and Dryden. 


2. State of miſery. 


I am ſet in my plague, and my heavineſs is ever 
in my fight. Pſalms, 
3. Any thing troubleſome or vexatious. 
'Tis the time's plague, when madmen lead the 
blind. Shakſpeare. 
I am not mad, too well I feel 
The diffrent plague of each calamity, Shakſpeare. 
Good or bad company is the greateſt bleſſing or 
greateſt plague of life. L' Eftrange, 
Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling, 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Prior. 
To PLAGUE, v. a, [from the noun, ] 
1. To infe& with peſtilence. 
2. To infeſt with diſeaſe; to oppreſs with 
calamity, 
Say my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, 
Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will p/ague thee. 


| Shakſpeare, 

Thus were they plagu'd 
And worn with famine. Milton. 
3. To trouble; to teaſe; to vex ; to har. 
aſs; to torment; to afflict; to diſtreſs ; 
to torture; to embarraſs; to excruciate ; 
to make uneaſy ; to diſturb, In this ſenſe 


it is uſed ludicrouſly, 
If her nature be ſo, 

That ſhe will plague the man that loves her moſt, 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's woe, 
That all her nature's goodly gifts are loſt. Spenſer. 

People are ſtormed out of their reaſon, plagued 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their own 
defence. Collier, 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe to do, 

he gravely ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and falls a 
tumbling over his papers, to ſee if he can ſtart a law 
ſuit, and plague any of his neighbours. Addiſon, 
Pua'c ulLy. adv. [from plaguy.] Vexati- 


| ouſly ; horribly, A low word, 


% : 


PLA 
This whiſpering bodes me no good; but 
me ſo plaguily under the laſh, I dare oe A 


Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and | 


bim. Dy 
You look d ſcornful, and ſnift at the dean _ 

But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 

And the doctor was p/agaily down in the hips, 


. ; Swift, 
Prov. adj. [from plague.] Venation, ; 
troubleſome. A low word. 
Of heats, 
Add one more to the plaguy bill. Donn, 
What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron? 
What p/aguy miſchiefs and miſhaps 
Do dog him till with after-claps ? Hudilras, 


PLAICE, 2. J. [ plate, Dutch. ] A flat fiſh, 
Of flat fiſh there are ſoles, flowkes, dabs, and 
plaice, Carew, 
PLAID. 2. /. A ſtriped or variegated cloth; 
an outer looſe weed worn much by the 
highlanders in Scotland : there is a par. 


ticular kind worn too by the women, 


PLAIN, adj. [ plans, Latin. ] 


1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protu- 
berances or excreſcences. In this ſenſe, 
eſpecially in philoſophical writings, it is 
frequently written plane: as, a plane 
ſuperficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; 
but to make all plain and waſte, Spenſer. 
The ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides are rocky and 
mountainous, but plain in the midſt. Sandjs, 
They were wont to make their canoes or boats 
Plain without, and hollow within, by the force of 
fire. NMeylix. 
Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer 

To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 

To break the clods, and make the ſurface plain. 
Dryden, 
Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining proſ- 
pects, though a man would chuſe to travel through 
| A plain one. Addiſon, 

2, Open; clear ; flat, 

Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open 
. Felton, 
3. Void of ornament ; ſimple, 
A crown of ruddy gold enclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a ſhow. 
Dry doi. 
A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. ung. 

4. Artleſs ; not ſubtle; not ſpecious ; not 
learned ; fimple. 

Ins choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe 
men of a plainer ſort, that are like to do that that 
is committed to them, and to report faithfully the 
ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunning to contrive 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the 
matter in report. Bacon, 

Of many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot 
be affirmed, | Hammond, 
The experiments alledged with ſo. much confi- 
dence, and told by an author that writ like a plain 
man, and one whoſe profeſſion was to tell truth, 
helped me to reſolve upon making the trial. Temp/c, 
7 heart was made to fit and pair within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tender- 
neſs, + Rowe, 
Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, 
The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? Pope. 

5. Honeſtly rough; open ; fincere ; not 
ſoft in language, 

Give me leave to be p/aiz with you, that your- 
ſelf give no juſt cauſe of ſcandal. Bacon, 

6. Mere; bare. | | 

He that beguil'd you in a plain accent, was 2 
plain knavey, which, for my part, I will not be. 
Shak Peace. 
Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt, 


] Pope. 

7. Evident ; clear; diſcernible ; not ob- 
ſcure. 

They wondered there ſhould appear any difficulty 


in any expreſſions, which to them ſcemed very cleat 
and plain, Clarendine 


PLA 
felf in plain, not doubtful words, 
That — 1 He ora or diſputes affords. Denb. 
I can make the difference more plain, by giving 
my method of proceeding in my tranſlations ; 
conſidered the genius and diſtinguiſhing character of 


1 Dryden. 
A5 51 in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never 
ſubject to ſacob. Lacke, 


hat children have ſuch a right, is plain from 
the laws of God; that men are convinced that 
children have ſuch a right, 1s evident from the law 
of the land. LES Locke. 
It is plain, that theſe diſcourſes are calculated for 
none, but the faſhionable part of womankind. Spec. 
To ſpeak one thing, mix'd dialects they join; 
Divide the ſimple, and the plain define. Prior. 
8. Not varied by much art; ſimple. 
"={ plaining ſong — 4 — 3 4 
| inward cheering flow. 
For warbling notes from 8 Sidi. 
diet was of the plaineſt meats, and com- 
* = only his en but the parts of them 
« were ſuch as moſt others would xcfule, Fell. 
PAIN. adv. | 
1. Not obſcurely. 

2. Diſtinctly; articulately. 

' The firing of his tongue was looſed, and he 
ſpake p/ain. _ : Mark, 

3. Simply ; with rough fincerity, 

" Goodman Fact is allowed by every body to be a 
Plain- ſpoken perſon, and a man of very few words 
tropes and figures are his averſion, Addiſon. 

Plain. z. /. [plaine, French.] Level 
ground; open field; flat expanſe; often, 
a field of battle. 
In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. 
| | I Geneſis, 
The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen 
Into their net, forſook their hill, and marched into 
the plain directly towards them. Hayward. 
hey erected their caſtles and habitations in the 
lains and open countries, where they found moſt 
fruitful lands, and turned the Iriſh into the woods 
and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia's legions on the pain. 
Arbutbnot. 
While here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains, Pope. 
The impetuous courfer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain, Pope, 
To PLAIN, v. 3. [from the noun.] 'lo 
level ; to make even. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, every 
piece having his guard of pioneers to plain the ways. 
Hayward. 
To PLAIN, v. a. [plaindre, je plains, Fr.] 
To lament ; to wail. Little uſed, 
Long ſince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is ſore, 
With cries to ſkies, and curſes to the ground : 
But more I p/ain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 
The fox, that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
*Gan firſt thus p/ain his caſe with words unkind. 


Spenſer, 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, 
And piteous p/ainings of the pretty babes, 
Forc*d me to ſeek delays. - Shakſpeare. 
He to himſelf thus plain'd, Milton. 
PlLA1NnDEA'LING. adj. [plain and deal. 
Honeſt ; open; acting without art. 
Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering honeſt 
man; it muſt not be denied, but 1 am a plain- 
dealing villain. 
Bring a p/aindealing innocence into a conliſtency 
with neceſlary prudence. L' Eftrange. 
PLA1nDEA'LING. 2. J. Management void 
of art; ſincerity, 
I am no politician ; and was ever thought to have 
too little wit, and too much p/aindealing for a 
ſtateſman. | Denham. 
It looks as fate with nature's law may ſtrive, 
To ſhew plaindealing once an age would thrive. 


Dryden. 
PLA“I NLV. adv. [from plain.] | 
r. Levelly ; flatly. 
2. Not ſubtilly; not ſpeciouſly, 
3. Without ornament, 


: | 


Shakſpeare. 


| 


— 


2 


1 


4. Without gloſs ; ſincerely. 


PLA/tNNESS, z. / 
1. Levelneſs; flatne 
2. Want of ornament; want of ſhow. 


k 


PLA 


You write to me with the freedom of a friend, 
ſetting down your thoughts as they occur, and deal- 
ing plaiuly with me in the matter. Pope, 


5. In earneſt; fairly, 


They charged the enemies horſe ſo gallantly, that 
they gave ground; and at laſt p/ainly run to a ſafe 
| Clarendon. 


place, 
6. Evidently ; clearly; not obſcurely. 


St. Auguſtine acknowledgeth, that they are not 
only ſet down, but alfo p/ainly ſet down in ſerip- 
ture ; ſo that he which heareth or readeth, may 
without difficulty underſtand. Hooker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or 
hate him; and out of his careleſſneſs, lets them 
Pplainly ſee't. Sbalſpeare. 

From Epiphanius's cenſure of Origen, one may 
perceive plainſy, that he thought the Anti- nicene 
church in general, both before and after Origen, to 
be of a very contrary judgment to that which he 
condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Aria- 
niſm, Materland. 

By that ſeed 


Is meant thy great deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier ſhall be reveal'd Milton. 


We ſee plainly that we have the means, and that | 


nothing but the application of them is wanting. 
Addiſon, 


28 plain. 


. 


If ſome pride with want may be allow'd, 
We in our plainneſi may be juitly proud, 


Whate'er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhow. 


Dryden. 
As ſhades moſt ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſ' ſets off ſprightly wit. Pope. 
Openneſs ; rough ſincerity. | 
Well, ſaid Bafilius, 1 have not choſen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for his diſcourſing, but for his 
p/ainnejs and honeſty, and therein I know he will 
not deceive me, _ 
Your plainneſs and your ſhortneſs pleaſe me well. 
Z Shakſpeare, 
AN Bong that duty ſhall have dread to 
AK, 
When 3 to flatt'ry bows ; to pla inneſt honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls? Shakſpeare. 
Plainneſs and freedom, an epiſtolary ſtile 8 * 
« . 


4+ Artleſſneſs; ſimplicity, 


Ail laugh to find 
Unthinking p/ainne/s ſo o'erſpreads thy mind, 
That thou could'> ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. 


PLAINT. 2. . [ plainte, French. ] 
1. Lamentation; complaint; lament. 


Then pour out plaint, and in one, word ſay this; 
Helpleſs his plaint, who ſpoils himfelf of bliſs. Sidn, 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds. 

| Shakſpeare. 
From inward grief 

His burſting paſſion into p/aints thus pour d. Milton. 


2. Exprobation of injury. 


There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 
one of p/aint, two upon defence. Bacon, 


3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 


How many childrens p/aints, and mothers cries ! 
Daniel, 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weaknels judge and me; 
Yet even theſe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes to my p/aints agree. Wotton, 
Liſtning where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton. 
For her relief, 
Vext with the long expreſſions of my grief, 


Receive theſe plain, Waller. 


Pri NTFVUL, adj. [ plaint and full.] Com- 


plaining; audibly ſorrowful. 
To what a ſea of miſeries my p/aintful tongue 
doth lead me !' Bin Sidney, 


E 
PLA INTI . 2. J. [plaintif, Fr.] He chat | 


commences a ſuit in law againlt another: 


oppoſed to the defendant. 


f 


Dryden. | 


FLA 
= The p/aintiF' proved the debt by three poſitive 
witneſſes, and the defendant was caſt in coſts and 


damages. L' Eftrange. 
You and TI.ſhall talk in cold friendſhip at « bar 
before a judge, by way of plaintiff and defendant. 


Dr den, | 


In ſuch a cauſe the plaintiff will be hiſs'd, - 

My lord, the judgeslaugh, and you'rediſmiſs'd. Pope, 
PrA“Ix TIFF. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Com- 
plaining. Not in uſe. 

His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Fitſt fruit of death, lies 3 of a wound 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. . Prior, 

Pla'tnTive. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Com- 


plaining; lamenting ; expreſſive of ſorrow. 

His careful mother heard the pati ve ſougd, 
Encompaſs'd with her ſea- green ſiſters round. Dryd, 

| The goddeſs heard, 

Roſe like a morning miſt, and thus begun 
To ſooth the ſorrows of her p/aintive ſon. Dryder.. 
Can Nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd, or leſſen'd in the noiſe, 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud afflict the air? Prior. 
Leviathans in p/aintive thunders cry, Young. 
PLA'INWORK, 7, plain and work, | 
Needlework as diſtinguiſhed from em- 
broidery ; the common practice of ſewing 
or making linen garments, 
She went top/ainwork, and to purling brooks. Pope. 
Pl. AIT. 1. J. [corrupted from plight or 
phebt, from to ply or fold.] A fold; 2 
double. g 

Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 

It would aſtoniſh and contlh it much; | 

Therefore theſe p/aits and folds the ſound reftrain,. 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies, 

Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful plait, 

From thy fair ſide dependent to thy feet; 
Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 
And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Poier. 
"Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veit 
through all the p/aits and foldings of the drapery. 
Aadiſon. 
To PLA1T, v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To fold: to double, 

The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 
Some fold the ſlee ve, while others plait the gown 5: 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own, "oe 

Will ſhe on Sunday morn thy neckcloth ait? 


; Gay. 
2, To weave; to braid, 
Let it not be that outward: adorning of p/aiting the 
hair. 1 Peters. 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant I'll prepare; 
I'll weave her garlands, and-I'll p/ait her hair; 
My buſy diligence ſhall deck her board, 
For there at leaſt I may approach my lord. Prior. 
Your hands have not been employed in plaiting. 
the hair, and adorning your perſons; but in making 
cloaths for the naked. Law. 
3. To entangle ; to involve. 
| Time ſhall unfold what p/a'ted cunning hides, 
Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides. Shak/;. 
PLA1'TER, 2. / 2 plait.] Ne that plaits. 
PLAN. 1. J. [plan, French. 
1. A ſcheme; a form; a model. | 
Remember, O- my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power deliver'd'down 
From age to age to your renown'd forefathers. Addi/; 


form of any thing laid down on paper, 
Artiſts and plans reliev'd my folemn hours; 
I founded'palaces, and planted bow'fs. Prior. 


To PLAN, v. 4. [from the noun. ] To- 
ſcheme; to form in deſign. 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate, Pepe. 
Pla'NakY. adj, Pertaining to e 
; I 
. | 
PLAN OHG. adj, [from planch;}; Mad 
boards. | | 


e of 


ö He hath a garden eireummur' d with brick, 

| Whole weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 

N And to that vine yard is a planched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. Sal ſ 


— 


2. A plot of any building, or iehnography ;; | 


[ 
i 
: 
[ 
: 
: 
A 


'Þ.L/A | pi4- 5p I. 4 


| : - Pra'ncnurn, 6 [plancher, Fr.] A floor | 1, Pertaining to the planets, 4 I A ed of wonſtrous height appear's, 

=_ = Wis of wood. ot uſed. Their planetary motions and alpefts, Afilton. The fides were plank'd with pine, Deda 
Oak; cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt hyilders ; To marble and to braſs, ſuch features give, 1 PlAxoco N 1 CA.. adj. planus and 69 11 7 

ſome are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome for tables, | Deſcribe the ſtars and planetary way, Latin, } Level on one ſide and co; 121 

cupboards, and defks, as*walnuts. Bacon, And trace the footſteps of eternal day. Cy envllle. on others, Cal 

PAN HIN OG. 2. J. [In carpentry. ] The | 2- Under the denomination of any parti- | Some few are planonical, whole fuperficies ; 

vn, laying the floass in a building. Dick. cular planet. 5 i part level between both ends- 22555 

\ PLane, 1. / Ye} Lat, Plain is com- Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's | PLA'NOCONVEX, adj, [planus and g 
| PR n | power | 1 | 1 
monly uſed in popular language, and { That watch'd the moon and planetary hour, Ks, 3 dq on the one {ide and 

laue in geometry. Wich words and wicked herbs, from — kind convex on tne other. 

1. A level ſurface. 1 Had alter'd. . Dryden. It took two object- glaſſes, the one a Planiegn:.y 
Comets, asoften as they are viſible to Us, move 1 was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, for a fourteen feet teleſcope, and the other ; ler:s 
in planes inclined to the plane of the ecliptick, in I think, I have a piece of that leaden planet in me; double-couvex for one of about fifty feet, Neu. 

all kinds of angles. | Bentley. | I am no way facetious. Aadijon, | PLANT, . J. plante, Fr. plant, | tin, 
ProjeQils would ever move on in the ſame right | 3. Produced by the planets, _ 1. Any thing produced from feed ; any 
line, did not the air, their own gravity, or che rug- Here's gold, go on; / veget able pr oduckion. 
tedneſs of the plane on which they move, ſtop their | Be as a planetary plague, when Joe.. | What comes under this denomination, Pay has 
motions | Cbeyne. Will o'er ſome high- vic'd city hang his poiſon diſtributed under twenty-ſeven genders or king 
in f In the ſick air. hakſpeare. The imperfect pla i : nn 

2. ** Fr.] An inſtrument by which | I. The imper plants, which du either totally 

the ſurface of boards is ſmoothed. We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon | want both r and ſeed, or elſe ſeem to do fo, 


. . and ftars, as if we were villains by an..enforced 2. Pl dart . 
* The iron is ſet to make an angle of forty-five pres ures «Br e Y Shakſpeare, 2. Plants producingy either no flower at all, or an 


| with the ſole of the plane. M:xon, : , imperfect one, whoſe ſeed is fo ſmall as not to b 
nating 5 7 ht. Fr.] from the 4* Having the natureof a planet » ertatick. | giſcernible by the naked eye. 3. Thoſe * 8 

| 8 5 | | We behold bright planetary Jove, ſeeds are not ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, hut 

12 noun.] oaks Sublime in air through his wide province move; et have an imperfect or ſtaminous flower; 1. e. 
ww To lerel ; to ſmooth > 0 free fram Four ſecond planets his dominion own, | koch a one, as is without the petala, having only the 
inequalities, And round him turn, as round the eartii the moon. ſtamina and the perianthium. 4. Such as have a 
The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was - Blackmore, compound flower, and emit a kind of white juice 


made of rough flone, joined with a mott firm PLANE“ 11 CAL: adj, {from planet, | Per. or milk when the ir ſtalks are cut off or their branches 


cement; upon this was laid another layer of ſmall tainino to planets. yt off, 5. e prongs compound flower of 
ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the * 3 en e lk Pre * with 
rough ſtone, in which che ſtones of the upper pave= | interlunary and plenilunary exemptions,the eclypſes ** * 97 267: 27 ci ſea 5 rs ag 
ment were fixt, | Arbutbnot. of ſun and moon, conjunctions and oppoſitions | pr due AO DOWTT 15 Zampolec Bt Many mall, 
2. To ſmooth with a plane, Sie; cos cove Hows, | A RE rn 
| | | er in a round button o ily 
20008 hard woods are more properly . than | PLALNETSTRUcR. 2 di. [o lunet and ftrike.] | — oh 4 3 3 ſealye N , OY 
pl 2 TREE. . / [ LA. Tat EL _ Blaſted : „dere afflatus, S have their leaves entire and undivided into j gs. 
3 ? ANE- . 5 2 P , Wonder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 8. The corymbiferous 2 which have a com- 
platane, French. ] Since l ſaw you, I have been planerſtruck ; pound diſcous flower, but the ſeeds have no down: 


1 v _ — 3 gr A beauty, and fo rate, I did deſery. Suckling. |. . to — 1 9. frog * - TT flower, 
=y ing ender ſtamina, which are all col- ; F od having | 
=_ lected en litile balls and ate barten; but PLA NIF OLious. adj. | planus and folium, 5 dinge — rag» + a — + 4h drips 
the embryos of the fruit, which are produced on Latin. ] Flowers are ſo called, when | briſtly ſeeds. 11. The umbelliferous plants, which 
ſeparate parts of the _ on, Me turgid, and |. made up of plain leaves, ſet together in 2 a eee, eng and belonging to each 
, rows round, the centre, whoſe | Er ed rhefiſeronn deed 
a - & . . . 7 » 
generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this tree face is uſually Uneven, rough, and Jagged. plant, with its branches and flowers, hath an head 
into England is ewing to lord chancellor Bacon. | Die. like a lady's umbrella: [f.] Such as have a broad 
"ng TREK Miller. | Py anime! TRICAL, adj. [from planimetry ] flat ſeed almolt of the figure of a leaf, which are 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane. W g to the menſutntion of plane encompaſſed round about ich ſomething like leaves. 
Dryden. ; [2.] Such as have a longith ſeed, ſwelling out in the 


PLANET. "I laneta Lat. . Acevy cc c ſurfaces. 2 middle, and larger than the former. [ 3.4 Such as 
| ; i planetie, Falch. : | " PLANIME'TRY. ». F [ planus, Lat. and have a ſhorter ſeed. [4-] Such as have a tuberoſe 
= Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and pretgiw ; planimetrie, French] The men- wg" Ls 8 Such as REA wrinkled, channelated 
—_ which are notlike the fixt ones always in the ſame ſuration of plane ſurfaces, | or firiated ſeed. 12. e ſtellate Plants, which 


6 » 5 are ſo called, becauſe their leaves grow on their 
poſition to one another: we now number the earth | PLAN IP HTALOus. adj. [ planus, Latin, ſtalks at certain intervals or diſtances in the form of 


- — — N Rs 


| e — E and TETGA0, | Flatleaved, as when the a radiant ſtar: their flowers are really monopeta- 

= , Venus, and Mercury do, and that in a path or ſmall flowers are hollow only at the 8 _ 2 1 look like 

_ circle between Mars and Venus: and the moon is bottom, but flat upward, as in dandelion ak 2 2 * big” A ower : ene o 
accounted among the ſecondary planets or ſatellites d ſu | Di * * 13+ The alperifolia, 
3 Ke the o_—_— 2oks conth x all and Iuccory., id, rough leaved plant,: they have their leaves placed 
— — 5 a ths To PLNNISE. T, ds [ from plane. To alternately, or in no certain order on their ſtalks; 
ſun, which makes their year, alſo a motion round poliſh 5 o ſmooth. : A word uſed by they have a monopetalous flower cut or divided into 


their. own axes, which makes their day; as the manufacturers. 3 Fog a,” <" mw 8 ee 


ceearth's revolving ſo makes our day and night: it is | PLA“NISTHERE. 1. /. C planus, Latin, and | late plants their leaves grow by pairs on their 


more than probable, that the diameters of all the ſphere.] A ſphere 7x very on a plane; | ftalks, one leaf right againſt another; their leaf is 


lanets are longer than their axes : we know tis fo 4 1 
a our earth; — Flamſteed and Caſſini found it a map of one or both emiſpheres. monepetalous, and uſually in form of an helmet. 


"is be fo in Jupiter; Gr ine wren aſſes cur | PLANK. .. / {planche, Prench.] A thick ear mes die naked feds derbe for fc 
earth's equatorial diameter 0 exceed the other ſtrong board, polyſpermæ plantæ ſemine nudo by naked ſceds 
about thirty- jour miles z- and indeed elſe the motion : ; , 


| They gazetl on their ſhips, ſeeing them ſo great they meu ſuch as are not included in any ſeed pod. 

of the earth would make the ſea riſe ſo high at the and confiſting of divers planks. Abbot. 16. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch as bear 3 5 
e 8 N 1 The doors of plank were; their cloſe exquifite, | Multiſiliquous, or corniculate p/ante, or ſuch as 
eee See Vraxtroge Zener Kept with a double key. Chapman. | have, after each flower, many diſtinct, long, ſlen- 


© Rul'd like a wand'ring planet over me, T he f Jy b bi . 7 
q I-74" N moothed plant new rubb'd with balm. Mi. der, and many times crooked caſes or ſiliquæ, in 
rn . 25. Some Turkich bows are of that ſtrength, as to which their ſeed is contained, and Soden when 
Then oe ie Milton, | Pierce a plank of fix inches. Wilkins. they are ripe, open themſelves and let the feeds 
, light, = | drop out. 18. Such 28 have 2 monoperalovs flower, 
* 3 0 1 3 And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. Dryd. either uniform or difform, and after each flower a 
5 "The Chaid 1114 2008 h de ted to aftrol . al Be waru'd to ſhun the watry way, a peculiar ſeed - caſe containing the ſeed, and this often 
Jevices, and had. 1 h NY h A 9888 n For late I ſaw adrift disjointed plante, divided into many diſtinct cells. 19. Such as have 
7 day a For un * x nt dr nad 2 And empty tombs erected on the banks. Dryden. | am uniform tetrapetalous flower, but bear theſe ſeeds 
+ them according to their uſu . | To PLANK. -v. @. {from the noun.] T'o | gigs feragerdorr fower, bet ofrn avoraton 
More ao. Aron, Janes: - 4ns, | cover or lay with planks. | 21. Leguminous Plant, of ſuchſſs bear pulſe, with 
PLA'NETARY-.: adj. [ Planetaire, Fr. from a If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed | | a papilionaceous ——— inn plants 


Flunct. - | alt-petre Se. | with a pegtapetatous flower ; theſe hate, belides 


LA 
dhe commom enlir, u peculiar cafe containing their 
* and their CE — of five leaves. 23. 
Parte with a true bulbous root, which conſiſts but 
dt one round ball or head, out of whoſe lower part 
eo many fibres to keep it firm in the earth: the 
nts of this kind come up but with one leaf; 
+ hey have nv footſtalk, and are long and flender : 
the ſeed veſſels are divided into three partitions: 
their flower is ſexapetalous. 24. Such as have their 


- 


fruits approaching to a bulbous form: theſe emit, at 


firſt coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, flowers 
and roots reſemble the true bulbous plant. 25. 
. Culmiferous p/ants, with a graſſy leaf, are ſuch as 
have a ſmooth” hollow-jointed ſtalk, with one ſharp 
" pointed leaf at each joint, encompaſſing the ſtalk, 
and ſet out without any foot-ſtalk ; their ſeed is 
- contained within a chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a 
graſſy leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect 
or ſtaminous flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of 
growth. is uncertain and various, chiefly water planis. 
BEE. Butchers and villains, SN ; 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shak/. 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province 
* there are p/ant-animals and ſome kind of inſects 
ariſing from vegetables, that ſeem to ee 
. Hale. 
The next ſpecies of liſe above the vegetable, is 
chat of ſenſe: where with ſome of thoſe productions, 
which we call plant- animals, are endowed. Grew. 
It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame life, though that life be com- 
mudicated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
© to the living plant, in a like continued organization, 
conformable to that ſort of plants. Locke, 
. + - Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 
Same plants the ſun- ſuine aſk, and ſome the ſhade, 


At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check their bloom. | 


e. A ſapling. | 
A man' haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young 
- plants with carving Roſalind on their barks. Shak/. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 5 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke. Dryden. 


9. [planta, Latin.] The ſole of the foot, 
|; ; Ainſworth, 
To PLANT. v. a. [planto, Lat. planter, Fr. 
1. To put into the ground in order to 
grow; to ſet; to cultivate. 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the 
altar of the Lord. Deuteronomy. 
2, To procreate; to generate. 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you. 
| Shakſpeare, 


At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Harte. 


It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better twere, that both of us. did faſt, 


Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh, Shak/. 

3. To place; to fix. ; 
The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words. Sbakſpeare. 


In this hour, 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves, Shak/. 
The mind through all her powers 
' Irradite, there p/axt eyes. Milton. 


When Turous had aſſembled all his pow'rs, |. 


His ſtandard planted on Laurentum's tow'rs ; 
_ *- Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 


To join th' allies, . ryden, 
4. To ſettle; to'eſtabliſh : as, to p/ant a 
colon 7. cance; tf 


Create, and therein plant a generation. Million. 
To the p/aniing of it in a nation, the ſoil may be 
© mellowed with the blood of the inhabitants j nay, 
the old extirpated, and the new colonies planted. 

& '* . 2 | | | | Decay $ Pi ; 
3+» To fill or adorn with ſomething planted ; 


as, he planted the garden or the country.. 
6. To direct properly: as, to plant acannon. | 


To PLanT, v. 1. Torperform the act of | 
7 | SET REI 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, _ 
In all let nature never be forgot. *' P 


If you plant here ſavages are, do not only en- 


-. fextain-them with triftes and jingles, but uſe them 
. e e aces, 


| LA 
| herb, or herbs in general. 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, | | 
As true as ſteel, as p/antage to the moon, Shat/. 
| PLA'NTAIN, 2. J. [plaintain, Fr. plantago, 
Latin.] 
1. An herb. 
The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of 


the ſpider, as is believed, has recourſe to che plan- 
tain leaf. lere. 


tain, and horſetail, Wiſeman, 
2, A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears 
an eſculent fruit. 4 66 
I long my careleſs limbs to lay "1 
Under the p/antain's ſhade, ' - Waller, 
PLA'NTAL. adj, | from plant.) Pertaining 
to Fee, Not uſed. 
'F: 


humidity and plantal germinations, Glanville. 


-Latin.] 
1. The act or practice of planting, 
2. The place planted. 8 
As ſwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, 
ſo are tumults to parliaments, King Charles. 
Some peaſants | 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 5 
With that of their plantation; leſt the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the ſoil agree. Dryden. 
Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 
But future buildings, future navies grow : 
Let his p/antation ſtretch from down to down, 
Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town, Pope, 
. Virgil, with great modelty in his looks, was 
ſeated by Calliope in the midſt of a plantation of 
lautel. Addi ſan. 
3. A colony. 


— 


of moſt plantations, hath been the baſe and haſty 
drawing of profit in the firſt years ; ſpeedy profit is 
not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with the 
good of the plantation. Bacon. 
Towns here are few either of the old, or new 
plantations, 5 : A b Heylin. 
4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment, - 
Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, after 
poſſeſſion here from the firſt plantation of chriſtia- 
nity in this iſland, 
PLa'xTED. participle, [from plant.] This 
word ſeems in Shakſpeare to ſignify, 
| ſettled; well grounded. 

1 Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. 


There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 


Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 
The planters, with their harveſt immature? PBilips. 
That product only which our paſſions bear, | 
Eludes the p/anter's miſerable care. Prior. 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 
Indian colonies, 4 ed” 
A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, | 


out the abſolute dominion of a monarch, deſcending 


to him from Adam, Locle. 
He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 4 
Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift. 


3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. 
The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt planters of chriſtia- 
nity; followed the moral equity of the fourth com- 
mandment. 6 Nelſen. 
Flad theſe writings differed from the ſermons of 
the firtt p/arters of chriſtianity ia hiſtory or doctrine, 
' » they would have been rejected by thoſe churches 
which they had formed. '. , Addiſon, 


| 


ol, II. 
SENS + FL 


& A” (= 3 Ont & | 
* , N 


The moſt common imples are mugwort, lan- 


ere's but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous 


Planting of countries is like planting of woods: 
the priacipal thing, that hath been the deſtruction 


ShaRſ. 


PLa'NTER, 2. , [ planteur, Fr. from plant.] 
1. One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates; cul- 


And e en his gen'rous wines, Dryden. 
| hat do thy vines avail, | 


*q 3 bis Com: | tral . | i 
and lead all his family out againſt the Ingians, witb- , To cover with a viſcous ſalve or medi- 
1. "=. | * / 


Praxcaen. 2. /. [plantage, Latin,] An 


PLANTA'TION. 2. / [plantatio, from planto, 


{ 


King Charles, | 


he carver by ſubtraction. N. 
. ne 
. * F# * 


P LL A 


1. A ſmall lake of water; a puddle- 

ſhallow. p/afb _ IT hed 

A ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the deep, 

And wich fattety ſocks — quench his thirlt, Shal/. 
Two frogs conſulted, in the time of drought, 

when many plaſbes, that they had repaired to, were 

dry, what was to be done ? Bacon. 

I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in 

ditches and ſtanding p/a/bes we behold millions. 

ES ö | Brown. 
With filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 

Fall'n in the plaſb his wickedneſs had laid. Pope. 
2. [from the verb To plaſb.] Branch partly 
cut off and bound to other branches. - 

In the p/aſhing your quick, avoid laying of it too 
low and 41 thick which makes the faß run all 
into the ſhoots, and leaves the pl en without now 

riſhment. Mortimer. 


| To PLaSH. v. 4. [pleyer, Fr.] To inter- 


weave branches. 
Plant and plaſb quickſets. 
Pra'sHY. adj.  [from. 
filled with puddles. . 
Near ſtood a mill in low and p/a/>y ground. Better. 
PLASM. 2. J. we no A mould; a 


. Evelyn. 


matrix, in which any thing is caſt or 


formed, 3 e ene, 
The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or moulds to this 
ſand, which, when conſolidated, and freed fromł its 
inveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape with the 
cavity of the ſhell. - | Woodward, 


ma.! 


| r. Subſtance made of water and ſotne ab- 


ſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime 
well pulveriſed, with which walls are 
overlaid or figures caſt. 3 
In the ſame hour came forth fingers of 2 man's 
hand, and wrote upon the plaſter of the wall. Dan. 
In the worſt inn's wotft room, with, mat ;balfy 
ung, vi xi 2 WF 
The floors of pla/ter,, and the walls of dung · Pope. 
Maps are hung up ſo high, to cover. — naked 
Plaſter or wainſ cot. Vas. 
2. [emplafrem, Lat, in Engliſh, formerly 
emplaſter.] A glutinous or adheſive ſalve, 
Seeing the ſore is Whole, why retain' we the 
plafter? © % t ee, lr. 
1 You rub the ſore © 
When you ſnould bring the plaſler, Sbalſpeare. 
It not onty moves the needle in powder, but like- 
wiſe, if incorporated with p/afters, as we have 
made wial;- to 2205508 1's Bron. 
Plaſters, that had any effect, muſt be by diſper- 
ſing or repelling the humous. Temple. 
To PLa'sTER. v. a, | Flaftrer, Fr. from 
the noun] {lt helen! 
1. To qverlay as with plaſter, 
Boils and plagues '- 
. Plafter you 0'er, that one infeRt another 
Azaiaſt the wind a mile. Sbalſpeare. 
The harlot's check beautied with pla ring art. 
A heart ſettled upon a thought of underſtanding, 
is as a fair plaſtering on the wall. Ecclefaſticus.” 
With cementof 1. whites of eggs and ſtone 
po adered, piſcina mirabilis is ſaid to have walls 
laſtered. 1 Bacon. 
Flaſter the chinky hives with clay, Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry in its 5 
and receives nbt much more impre than if 
wrote with your finger on a blafpertd wall. Watts. 


cated plaſter, 


Pla'sTERER. 2. J. [plaſtrier, French; from 
plaſter. #52 


laſter, | 
Thy father was a plaſterer, | 
And thou Greet pb ers 8556 
2. One who forms figures in plaſter, © 


The plaſſerer males is figures Aigen, and 


- 
: 1 


ne R 


| PLASH, . J. [plaſche, Put. late, Ben.] 


plaſh.) Watery ; 
| oF. 


PLA'STER, 2. J. {pleſtre, French; from 


1. One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with 


"4 


— 


PLA 


Pr NAH. adj, It.] Having the | 


power to give form. 

| Benign Creator! let thy plaftick hand 

Diſpoſe q or mnt | 1 — 
There is not any thing ſtrange in the production 

of the formed metals, — other * virtue con- 

cerned in ſhaping them into thoſe figures, than 

merely the configuration of the particles. Foodward, 


PLA'STRON. 1. J. Fr.] A piece of leather 
ſtuffed, which rs uſe, when they 
teach their ſcholars, in order to receive 
the puſhes made at them. Trevoux, 


Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 
; Vlouriſh the ſword, and at the p/afron puſh. Dryd. 


To PLarT. v. a. [from plait.] To weave; 
to make by texture, 

I have ſeen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly 
interwoven and platted together, Ray. 

I never found ſo much benefit from any expedient, 
as from a ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair is 
platted in a kind of true lover's knot, Spectater. 

PLAT. u. /. [more properly p/ot; plor, 

Saxon. ] A ſmall piece of N 

Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 


This flow'ry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve, Milton. 
On a plat of riſing ground, 
I hear the far-off cu 


ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. Milton. 
It paſts through banks of violets and p/a7s of 
willow of its own produeing. 


Spectator. 
PLA“ TAN E. . / [ platane, Fr, i, 
Latin, } The plane- tree, 
The platane round, 


The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward found. 


I eſpy'd thee, fair and tall, 128888 
E _ , lor, 
PLATE. 2. / [plate, Dutch; plague, Fr.] 
1, A piece of metal beat out into breadth, 


Jn his livery 


Walk'd crowns and coronets; realms and iſlands | 


As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakſpeare, 

Make a plate, and burniſh it as they do ps 

. The cenſers of rebellious Corah, &c. were by 

| God's mandate made plates for the covering of the 

holy altar. | White. 

A leaden bullet ſhot from one of theſe guns, the 

pace of twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin 

f fe, - Wilkins. 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who could 

, Bo fanctity to them; yet in that they had been con- 

ſecrated by the offering incenſe, were appointed to be 

beaten into broad plates, and faſtened upon the 


South, 
Eternal deities ! 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs 


— 


With pens of adamant 0n Fler of brafs. Dryden. | 


2. Armour of plates. | 
With their ſorce they pierctd ey mail, 
Aud made wide furrows in their fleſhes frail. Spenſer, 
al = 0 : rou t cr, 
Jo 4, Spaniſh.] "Wrought fil 
y eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving plaze, _ # 3 
Do drink in ſtone of higher rate. Ben Jon/on. 
The Turks 2 oe the trenches fo far, that 
carried away the plate. olles, 
| vo 1 T table food, ' | 
Vet well wrought plate ſtrove to conceal the wood. 


0 Croke 
They that but now for honour and for late 


Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hate. 
Waller 


At defert bright poter comes too late, 
Whes your firſt courſe was all ſerv'd up in ons. 


What nature wants has an intrinfick weight, 

All more, is but the faſhion of the ate. Young. 
4 [plats Fr. Na, Ital.] A ſmall ſhallow 
veſfel of metal on which meat. is eaten. 

Aſeanins this abſerv'd, and; ſmiling, ſaid, ; 
See, we devour the plates on which we ſed. Dryden. 

' To Parz. uv. 6. | from the noun.] - 


derive f 


al tar. „ 


. 
1. To cover with plates. 
The doors are curiouſly cut through and 2 
a andys. 
M. Lepidus's houſe had a marble 8 ; 
afterwards had gilded ones, or rather plate 
with gold. * 7 , Arbuthnot, 
2, Toarm with plates. | 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks. 
Sbalſpeare. 
Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war? Shakſpeare. 
The bold Aſcalonite ” 


Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn d 
Their 6 backs under his heel. Milton. 
3. To beat into laminæ or plates. 
If to ſame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſet will his empty ru lend, 
Set wide his doors, adors'd with p/ated braſs. Dryd. 


If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thick- 
neſs, which appears all over of one uniform colour, 
ſhould be lit into threads of the ſame thickneſs 
with the p/ate; I ſee no reaſon why every thread 
ſhould not keep its colour. 88 Newton, 

PLa'reN, 2. J. Among printers, the flat 
part of the preſs whereby the impreſſton 
is made, | | 

PLa'rrorM, 2. /. plat, flat, Fr. and form.] 

1. The ſketch of any thing horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography,  _ 

When the workmen began to lay the plarform at 
Chalcedon, eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
fide of the ſtreight. Sandys. 

2. A place laid out after any model, 

Nos artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the p/arferm juſt reflects the other, Pope. 

3. A level place before a fortification, 

Where was this: - . 
Upon the platform where we watch. Shakſpeare. 

4. A ſcheme; a plan. 

Their minds and affe&ions were univerſally bent 
even againſt all the orders and laws wherein this 
church is founded, conformable to the platform of 
"T had-ennde's plates of nds 

I have made a flat of a princely gar y 
precept, partly by drawing not a model, but fome 
general lines of it. | | Bacon. 

They who take in the entire p/arform, and ſee the 
chain, which runs through the whole, and ean bear 
in mind the obſervations and proofs, will diſcera 
how theſe propoſitions flow from them. Woodward. 

PLa'tick afpef, In aftrology, is a ray 


exactly, but within the orbit of its ow 
light, ' . . . Bailey. 
PLaTto'on. x. /. [a corruption of pelotor, 
Fr.] A ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, 
drawn out of a battalion of foot, when 
they form the hollow ſquare, to ſtrengthen 
the angles: the grenadiers are generally 
thus poſted ; yet a party from any other 
diviſion is called a p/atooz,. when intend- 
ing too far from the main body, Mil. Dic. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm platoon, and Lumly's faithful bone. ; 
| | ö cke. 
PrArTER. 2, /I from plate. ] A large diſn, 
generally of eartb. | 
| The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the 2 
Then blow the fire. 3 yden. 
Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, 
or large platter is underſtood. Dryden. 
PLavu'pit. 7. , [A word derived from 
PLau'pire. f the Latin, plaudite, the 
demand of mp made by the player, 
when he left the ſtage. Applauſe | 
True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 
Not only the laſt plaudit to expect. Denbam. 
She would fo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that 


| off the ſtage. | 8 More. 
Some men find more melody in diſcord than in the 


| angelick quires; yet even theſe ean diſcern muſick 


caſt from one planet to another, in] 


| Inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be biſſed 


| 


ö 


| 


þ 


1 


| 


35 
ia concert of p/auditer, eulogies given them. 
ſelves. 1 Decay of Piety. 
PLAUSIBLILITY. #. /. * r, 
from plasſible.] Speciouſneſs; ſuperficial 
appearance of right, 
Two pamphlets, called the management of the 


war, are written with ſome p/au/ibility, much arti. 
fice, and direct falſehoods. Swift, 
The laſt excuſe for the ſlow ſteps made in gif. 
arming the adverſaries of the crown, was allowed 
indeed to have more plaꝝſibility, but leſs truth, than 
any of the former. | Swift, 


PLAU'SIBLE, adj. [ planfible, Fr. pla. 
bilis, from plaudo, Lat.] Such as 5 
approbation; ſuperficially pleaſing or 
taking; ſpecious; popular; tight in 
appearance. 

0 to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with a 
#/aujible obedience, agree with his demands to the 
Poin t. Sha kſpeare, 


udges ought to be more reverend than 9/0 
al more adviſed than confident. 2 


They found that plauſible and popular pretext of 
raiſing an army to fetch in delinquents. King Charles, 
Theſe were all plauſible and popular arguments, 
in which they, who moſt deſired peace, would inſiſt 
upon many condeſcefifions. Clarendon, 
No treachery ſo plaufible, as that which is covered 
with the robe of a guide. L' Eftrange, 
The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with 
plauſible arguments oa either fide. South, 


PLAU'SIBLENESS, z. . [from plauſible, 
touſneſs ; ſhow of right. 

The plauſiblengſi of Arminianiſm, and the con- 

gruity it hath with the principles of corrupt _—_ 

an . 

The notion of man's free will, and the Rs 


fin, bears with it à commendable plainneſs and 
plaufibleneſs. Moore. 
PLavu's1BLY. adv. [from plaaſible.] 
1. With fair ſhow ; ſpeciouſly. 
They could talk plagſibly about that they did not 
underſtand, but their learing lay chiefly in flouriſh, 


| Collier. 
Thou can'ſt plaꝝſbly diſpute 
Supreme of ſeers, of — CT brute. Prior. 
2. With applauſe. - Not in uſe, 
I hope they will p/ayſ3/y receive our attempts, or 
candidly correct our miſconjectures. Brown, 
Puav'sive. adj, [from plaudo, Latin.] 
1. Applauding. 
2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe, 


His p/aufire wotds 

He ſcatter'd not in ears; but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear. ; Sbakſpeare. 
To PLAY, v. . [plezan, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſport; to frolick; to do ſomething 
not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure, 
The 2 ſat down to eat, and to drink, and roſe 

ay, 


* 


up to play | Exodus, 
Oa ſmooth the ſeal and bended dolphins play. 
| Milton. 
Boys and girls come out to 


Moon ſhines as bright as day. Old Seng. 
2. To toy; to a with levity. 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy fiſter and with her didſt play. Milton. 
Enormous monſters rolling o'er the dee | 
 Gambol around him in the watry way, 
And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pope. 
„To be diſmiſſed from work. 
I'll bring my young man to ſchool ; look where 
his maſter comes; *tis a p/aying day I ſee. Shaft. 
c = ttiſte; to act wantonly and thought- 
Yo | 
Men are apt to play with their healths and their 
lives as they do with their cloaths. Temple, 
5. To do ſomething fanciful, 
How every fool can play upon the word | ' Shak/p. 
6, To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. 
', would make uſe of it rather 2 upon thoſe 
I deſpiſsd, than to trifle with thoſe 1 loved. Pepe. 
7. To mock ; to practiſe illuſion, / 
I faw him dead; art thou alive: / 
Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-ſight? Shakfpearts 


1 G 


- 


PLA 
To game; to contend at ſome game, | 
Charles, I will play no more to-night; | 
My ming's not on't, you are too hard for me.— | 
Six, I did never win of you before, Shakſpeare, 
When lenity and cruelty p/ay for kingdoms, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shak/. | 
; O perdurable ame! 
Are theſe the wretches that we p/ay'd at dice for ? 
| Shakſpeare, 
The clergyman played at whiſt and ſwobbers. 
| Swift. 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful. |} 
His mother p/ayed falſe with a ſmith, Shakſp. | 
Cawdor, Glamis, all ; 
The wizzard women promis'd; and, I fear, 
Thou play d moſt foully for't. Shakſpearc. 
' Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all 
her tricks in. 3 Spectator. 
10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 
Ev'ry thing that hear'd him play, 
Ey'n the billows of the ſea, | 
Hung their heads, and then lay by; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, | 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shakſpeare. 
Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath a 
pleaſant voice, and can play well on an inſtrument. 
|; Ezekiel. 


|  Whereindoth our practice of ſinging and playing aflured that Zelmane was not Pyrocles. Sidney, You're pictures out of doors, 
with eee ee 7 ere er _ Play. nf Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
from the practice of Davi eacham. . 8 ; OT. Players in your houſewiſery. _  Shakſprare, 
Clad like a country ſwain, he pip'd, he ſung, 1. Action not impoſed not work ; diſmiſ- 3. Cow f dramatick 1 Per 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. ſion from work. Like players plac'd to fill a filthy ſtage 
Take thy harp and melt thy maid ; 2. Amuſement; ſport, Where Laa of thoughts one fool to & he wr 
Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. Grarv, My dearling and my joy; 0 And all but jeſts, ſerve only ſorrow's rage. Sidney. 
He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play For love of me leave off this dreadful play. Spenſ. Certain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of 
upon it: the ſound of it was exceeding _— Two gentle fawns at play, Milton. | players of interludes fo to life, as you would think 
pectator. | 3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any | they were thoſe players themſelves. Bacon. 
11. To operate; to ad: uſed of anything | thing in which characters are repreſented A player, it left of his auditory and their ap- 
in motion. by dialogue and action. LO Pen: _ —_— _ fone ts 8 
John hath ſeized Arthur, and it cannot be, Only they, Whi h ſo declir as; that andy Oy: may ſee 2th 
That whilft warm life plays in that infant's veins, That come to hear a merry play, 1 nes, ruy 


The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain 

One quiet breath of reſt. * 
My wife cried out fire, and you brought out 

your buckets, and called for engines to p/ay A: oro 

It | 


. T *. 
By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the heart 
beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 
12. To wanton; to move irregularly, 
Citherea all in ſedges hid, 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. Shak/p. 
This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits p/ay'd, and inmoſt powers 


Made err. ; Milton. 
In the ſtreams that from the fountain play, 

She waſh'd her face. Dryden, 

| The ſetting ſun 


Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addi/, 
Had ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld 

By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 

Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, 

The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Pope. 

13. To perſonate a drama. 
A lord will hear you y to-night; 

But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 

Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

For yet his honour never heard a play, | 
You break into fome merry paſſion. Shaleare. 
Q Bv's Kings but p/ay; and when their part is | 


Jome — Wotſe or better, mount the W 
14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. 


Courts are theatres, where ſome men play; 


: Princes, ſome ſlaves, and all end in one day. Donne. | 


15. To act in any certain character. 
Thus we play the fool with the time, and the 
fpirits of the wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us, 

8 Shakſpeare. 


I did not think to ſhed a tear N 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt ſore d me, 


Out of thy honeſt truth to #/ay/ the 


* 


| 5. Practice in any conteſt, as ſwordplay. 


F 


# 


Shal/peare. | 


PLA PL A 


She hath wrought folly to p/ay the whore, | they have no play between them, leſt they ſhake 
Deuteronomy. upwards or downwards. ; on. 

Be of good courage, and let us play the won for 12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. 1 
our people. 2 Famuel. Should a writer give the fu!l play to his mirth, 


Alphonſe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelf without regard to decency, he might pleaſe readeis ; 


only in turning and p/aying the janer. Pracham. } but muſt be a very ill man, if he could pleaſe himi- 
»Tis poſſible theſe Turks may play the villains. | elf, Addiſon, 


: Denham. | PLA v BOORk. 2. ,. [play and bot.] Book 
A man has no pleaſure in proving that he has Yea ot F . 

| Your's was a match of common good liking, 

without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, 


whick has no being but ia playbouks and romances. 


To PLAY. v. a. 
1. To put in action or motion: as, he 


layed his cannon: the engines are played | Swift, 

oy fire, gil as Pra'rpav. ./. [play and day.] Day ex- 
2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. IA js _— 
To act a wirthi character. Shoot be ong continual play; 

Zo * pt . Balls and maſquerades and ſhowy. Swift, 

; ure nere 1 | 
Winkel 2 is ber prime, and play's m with - | OP _— J. [play and debt. Debt 
Her virgin ſancies. Milton. contra y 2 5 

4. To exhibit dramatically. There ate multitudes of leaſes upon fingle lives, 

Your honour's players, hearing your amend- and p/ay-debts upon joint lives. &Arbuthnor. 

ment, | = hag fuer . — her wand, N 

Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shalſpeare. Ty b ; _—_ N85 N J * 
5. To act; to perform. fp PLA'YER. 2. / | from play.] 


Doubt would fain have played his part in her | !* One who plays. 
mind, and called in queſtion, how ſhe thould be 2. An idler; a lazy perſon. 


* | Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. Dryd. 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakſpeare. His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 


A play ought to be a juſt image of human nature | , 
repreſenting its humours and the changes of fortune inn nnn Dry 4 
to which it is ſubject, for the delight and inſtruction] 4 s 


of mankind. D. Thus ſaid the player god; and adding art 
Vifits, plays, and powder'd beaux. Kreft. Of voice and geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 


k . She thought, ſo like her love the ſhade appears, 
4. _ ; practice of gaming; conteſt at | That Ceyx ſpake-the words, = rr 


| wo ; 5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument, 
1 did Mr my mind's not on't; 8 thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who is 
ly , Is 
Nor (hall not when my fancy's on my play. Shak/. FY: A gametter, un ; ay 
When they can make nothing elſe on't, they find Tv One who acts in play in a cer tain man- 
it the beſt of their play to put it off with a jeſt. - ner. . 
| L' Eftrange. The ſnake bit him faſt by the tongue, which 
He was reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, knowing | therewith began ſo to rankle and ſwell, that, by the 
his beſt play to be in the dark, and that all his | time he had knocked this foul p/ayer on the head, 
ſafety lay in the confuſion of his talk. Tillotſon, his mouth was ſcarce able to contain it. Carew, 
In arguing, the opponent uſes comprehenſive and | PLA'Y FELLOW. 2. /. [play and felloaw. ] 
uivocal terms, to involve his adverſary in the Companion in amaſement. 
doubtfulneſs of his expreſſion, and therefore the Inconſtant in his choice of his friends, or rather 


—_ Nh 2 makes it his pay to Spe never having a friend but playfellows, of whom, 
Bull's friends adviſed to gentler methods with the 3 by killing 3 e 1 
lord ; but John naturally lov'd rough play, Au . Ye 
Joung 1976 2 7 7 4225 She ſeem' d (till back unto the land to look, 
uutenct. And her playfellows aid to call, and fear 


— — 


6. Action; employment ; office, \ The das ng of the waves. Spenſer. 

The ſenſcieſs plea of right by providence | f Vour precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes 

Can laſt'no longer than the preſent ſway ; | Of my young playfellow.  Shakſpeure, 
But juſtifies the next who comes in ay. Dryden. | | Miſchance and ſorroꝶ go along with you! 


31 e. . Heart's diſeontent and ſour affliction 
Te Practice eng manner of acting „ playfell,2ys to keep you company! Shakſpeare, 
fair and foul Play. ; This was the play at which Nero ſtaked three 
Determining, as after I knew, in ſecret manner, ,} thouſand two hundred and twenty- nine pounds three 
not to be far from the place where we appointed to ſhillings and four pence upon every Call 3 where did 
meet, to prevent any foul p/ay that might be offered | he find playfellows ? Arluthnor, 


2 1 Sidney. pri A YF UI. adj, (play and fall.] Sportive ; 
| 8, A& of touching an inſtrument, EY full of 998 e r Op hs 
9. Irregular and wanton motion. | He lo ſcandilized at youths for being lively acid 
10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. | at childhood for being playfud, SprBator. 
Many have been ſav'd, and many may,  PraſyGamMe. . /. {play and game.] Play 

Who never hear'd this queſtion brought in play. of children. * 
: Dryden. That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to the ix 
11. Room for motion. - ordinary playgames. 1 20 Borte. 
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PoL Br 
Pr.a'x Housr. . ,. {ploy andbeufe.) Houſe 


where dramatick performances are re- 


preſented. f 5 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a p/ayboy/e, 
and fight ſor bitten apples. bakſpeare, 


He hurries me from the playbouſe and ſcenes 
mere, to the bear-garden, , Stilling fleet. 
am a ſufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous 
actions, without expedting company either in a 
court or ay bouſe. 18 p. ; ; Dryden, 
Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry p/aybouſe bill 
Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own deſpight. -, - 
PLa'rPLEASURE, #. J play and pleaſure. 
Idle amuſement. 6 | 
He taketh a kind of playpleaſure in looking upon 
the fortunes of others. 1 - Sat Þ | 
PLAN VYSOME. adj. [play 
ton; full of levity. 
Pia'ySOMENESS. 2. /; | 
Wantonneſs; levity. of 7 
PLA'YTHING, 2. . 7775 and thing.] Toy; 
thing to play with. E 
O Caſtalio! thou haſt caught | 
My fooliſh heart; and like a tender child, 
That truſts his playtbing to another hand, 
I fear its harm, and fain would haye it back. 
1%. 1 * Otway. 
A child knows his nurſe, and by degrees t 
1 vg s of a little more advanced age. Locke. 
he ſervants ſhould be hindered from making 
court to them, by giving them fruit and Playthings. 
e. 


1 * , 


from playſome.) 


O Richard, f 
Would fortune calm her preſent rage, 
And give us p/aythings for our age. Prior. 
Allow him but the plaything of a pen, 
Hie ne'er rebels or plots like other men. pe. 
PLa'YWRIGHT. 2. /. [play and wright.) 


A maker of plays. 


He ended much in the character he had liv'd in; 
and Horace's rule for a play may as well be applied 
to him as a playturigbt. | Þ 

PLEA. u. 2 [ plaid, old French. ] 

1. The act or form of pleading. 

2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 
The magnificoes have all perſuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea | 
Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond.  Shakſpeare. 

Their reſpect of F l in judicial 
proceſs, in giving raſh ſentence in favour of the rich, 
without ever ſtaying to hear the plea, or weigh the 

"reaſons of the poor's cauſe. - KRettlewell, 

3. Allegation. | 

5, Allegatio 


tow 


w'rds the throne ſupreme, 
' Accountable, made haſte, to make appear | 
Wich righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance, Milt. 
4. An 0 yz an excuſe. 
he frend, with neceffity, . 
The tyrant's p/ea, excus'd his deviliſir deeds. 


Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no plea. Miltan. 
When ſuch occaſions are, . 

No plea muſt ſerve; tis cruelty to ſpare. Den bam. 

hoever argues in deſence of abſolute power in a 

fingle verſon, though he offers the old plauſible plea, 

that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, unleſs 

he be convinced, ought to be treated as the common 


enemy of mankind. 15 . Sevift. 
To PLEACH. v. a. [pleffer, French.] To 


bend; to interweave. Not in uſe. 


 Would'ſf thou be window'd in great Rome, and 


ſee 
a 


lter thus, with pleacht arms, bending down 


S Shakſpeare, 
pleached bower, | . 
Where honey-fuckles ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter. | 
To PLEAD, v. . [plaider, French. 
1. To argue before a court of juſtice, 
He pleaded fill wot guilty; nod aleg'd +. 
eaded (till uot guilty; 
Many ſharp — MW 
O that one might 
a5 a man pleadeth for lis 
3 


Thy 


- 


ad for a man with God, 
ngighbourt Jo. 


— 


P, ope, 


and ſome.) Wan- 


Shak are, | 


Shakſpeare. | 


wy 


N FR Of beaut tg ; $1274 
| Let others govern or defend the ſtate, 
| Plead at the bar, or manage a debate, Cranvllle. 


Lawyers and divines write down ſhort notes in 
order to preach or plead, Waits, 


2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or perſua- 
ſive way for or againſt; to reaſon with 
another. 0 | 


* 


. „ 
To plead for that which I would not obtain, 
; Shakſpeare. 


; J hold, my tongue, I ſhalt give up the ghoſt, Job. 
If nature p/ead not in a parent's heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her deſert. Dryden. 


It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a 
man that is p/eading for the natural power of kings, 
and againſt all compact, to bring for proof an ex- 


upon compact. 

3. J be offered as a plea, | 

| Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, 

The ſame reſiſtleſs power may plead for me; 

With no leſs ardour I my claim purſue 
Dryden, 


Locke. 


* 


' love, and cannot yield her even to you. 
To PLEAD, v. 4. | 
1. To defend; to diſcuſs, 
Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown? 
I not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. SBI ſ. 
2. To allege in pleading or argument. 
Don Sebaſtian came forth to entreat, that they 
might part with their arms like ſoldiers; it was told 
- him, that they could not juſtly plead law of nations, 
| for that they were not lawful enemies. Sper ſer, 
If they will plead againſt me my reproach, know 
that God hath overthrown me. b 
3. To offer as an excuſe, 1 
I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs, in 
_ "excuſe of faules. © Dryden. 
PuEA'DABLE. adj. [from plead.] Capable 
to be alleged in plea. | 
I ought to be diſcharged from this information, 
becauſe this privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 


PLEA'DER, 2. / | plaideur, Fr. from plead.] 


| 1. One who argues in a court of juſtice, 


The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
| On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift, 
2, One who ſpeaks for or againſt, 
If you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue 
Might ſtop our countryman.  Shakſpeare. 
So fair a pleader any cauſe may gain. 


form of pleading. | 
If the heavenly folk ſhould kaow _ 
Theſe pleadings in the court below. Swift, 
PLEA'SANCE. 2. J. [plaiſance, Fr.] Gayety; 
pleaſantry ; merriment, Obſolete, 
The lovely e and the lofty pride | 
Cannot ex preſſed be by any ww Spenſer. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace inutt'ring of the ſame, 
That turned all her p/caſance to a ſcoffing game. 


Oh that men ſhould put an enemy into their 
- mouths, to ſteal away their brains! that we ſhould 
with joy, pleaſance, revel, and applauſe, transform 
| ourſelves into beaſts! _— 
| PLEASANT, adj. [plaiſant, Fr.! 
1. Delightful ; giving delight. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us, Shakſpeare, 
What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems p/caſant to 


. 
Wbat like, offenſive. 


Shabſpeare. 


2. Grateful to the ſenſes. 
Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear, 
Than fruits of palm- tree pleaſanteſ to thirſt. 
7 > x * 22. X — Milt 


: 1 on, 
3. Good-humoured; cheerful, 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 


Who is he that will plead with me? for now if 


ample, where his on account founds all the right 


| Dryden. 
Prea'pinG, z. . [from plead. ] Act or 


Spenſer. | 


Shakſpeare. 


| 


1 


: 


How good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to | 
dyell in unity ! |  Pſalns. 
Verdure clad _ 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green, Milton, 


; 


| 


PL E 
4. Gay lively ; merry. 
Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or 
the wit of the pleajant, prevail with us to flatter the 
vices, or applaud the prophaneneſs of wicked men. 
oa 7 x o Rogers, 
5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than 
uſe, ; | 
They, who would prove their idea of infinite to 
be poſitive, ſeem to do it by a pleaſant argument, 
taken from the negation of an end, which being 
negative, the negation of it is poſitive. Locke, 
PLEA'SANTLY. adv, | from pleaſant. | 
1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight, 
2, Gayly; merrily ; in good humour, 
King James was wont pleaſantly to ſay, that the 
duke of Buckingham had given him a ſecretary, 
| who could neither write nor read. Clarendon, 
3. Lightly; ludicrouſly, | 
Euſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks plea- 
| fantly to Elpenor, | Broome. 
LEALSANTNESS. 2. /. [from pleaſant. 


| t.. Delightfulneſs ; flate of being pleaſant, 


Doth not the pleaſantneſs of this place carry in 

itſelf ſufficient EN ? of : Siduy, 
2, Gayety; cheerfulneſs; merriment, 

It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the p/ea. 
ſantneſs of youth tempered with the gravity ro 
LY | | South, 

He would fain put on ſome plcaſantneſs, but was 
not able to conceal his vexation. Tiuillolſox. 

PLEeA'SANTRY. 2. /. [ plaiſanterie, Fr.] 
1. Gayety; merriment. 

The harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened 
and ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and plea- 
antry. 8 | Addiſon. 

_  . Such kinds of pleaſantry are diſingenuous in criti- 
eiſm; the greateſt maſters appear ſeriods and in- 
ſtructĩve. a N Addiſon, 
Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. 
The grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in 
_ rapartees and points of wit. Addiſon. 
To PL EASE, Ve 4. [ places, Latin; plaire, 
French, ] | | | 
1. To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 
They pleaſe themſelves in the children of ſtran- 


gers. we? Tfaiah, 
Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a p/cafirg 


fall of water running violently. Wiſdom, 
Thou canſt not be ſo pleas'd at liberty, 
As I ſhall be to find thou dar'ſ be free. Dryden. 


Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and caſe, 
Whom folly pleaſes, and whoſe follies pleaſe. Pope. 
2. Io ſatisfy; to content. | 
ES Doctor Pinch, 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will pleaſe you what you will demand. 


| ; Shakſpeare, 
What next I bring ſhall pleaſe 
Thuy wiſh exactly to thy heart's deſire. Milton. 
3. To obtain favour from: to be pleaſed 
wwith, is to approve; to favour, | 
This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well 


Ple aſed. | Matthew. 

1 have feen thy face, and thou waſt pleaſed with 

me. * | Geneſis. 
Fickle their ſtate whom God, 


Moſt favours : who can pleaſe him long? Million. 
4. To be PI EASED. To like. A word of 

„„ eee ee 

Many of our moſt {kilful painters were pleaſed to 
recommend this author to me, as one who per- 
 feQtly underſtood the rules of painting. Dryden. 
To PLEASE. v. . 7 39 ©. 153 THE 


1. To give pleaſure, | 
What plea/ing ſeem'd, for her now 2lraſes Burt 
Milton. 


1 found ſomething that was more pleaſing in them, 


than my ordinary productions. Dryden. 
2. To gain approbation. 8 

Their wine offerings ſhall not be pleaſing. unto 

him. — | Heoſeas 


3. Tolike; to chooſe. | | 
Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe _ 


Thou n ſuch a-touchy, tefty, plra/ant tellow.Add. 


Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pla. 


| Page. 


| ;PL'E 
50 J eondeſcend 3 to comply. "A word 
T_T... 
* of 1 of aſe you, lords, f | 

Ia fight of both our battles we may meet. Shak/þ, 


The firſt 8 learnt were, to expreſs my | 
2! 


deſire, that He would pleaſe to give me my liberty. 


Swift, 


Prta'ssB. 2. % {from pleaſe.] One that | 


coutts. favours > - 


Przaſsmnoiy. adv. [from pleaſing.) "ay 


ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
Pleaſingly troubleſome thought and remembrance 
hate been to me ſince I left you. Suclling. 
Tus to herſelf ſhe leafingly began. Milton. 
che end of the artitt is 'p/ca/ing/y to deceive the 
eye. 4 : n * Ft, Dryden, 
He gains all points, who plegſingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds, P 
PLEA'SINGNESS. 7. %. 
' Quality of giving delight. 
PLEA 'SEMAN: A. J. [pleaſe and max.] A 
pickthank; an officious fellow. 


Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flight 


Zany . | 
That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Told our intents.  *  Sbakſpeare. 


Press URABLE. adj. [from pleaſure, De- 


lightful; full of pleaſure, : 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
_ pleaſurable. „ Bacon. 
It affords a pleaſurable habitation in every part, 
and that is the line ecliptick. Brown. 
There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
' From different mixtures; ſo the blended ſtreams, 


Each mutually correQing each, create 


A ble medley. Philips. 
| 2 47. Our ill. Judging thought 5 
Fa enjoys the pleaſurable taſte. Prior. 

PLEASURE. 2. / [Plaiſir, Fr.] 


1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 


ſenſes. 1 ES 
Pleaſure, in general, is the conſequent appre- 
henſion of a ſuitable object, ſuitably applied to a 
rightly diſpoſed faculty. South, 
A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the (ins of 
others, is, that poor ſpiritedneſs that accompanies 
* guilt. FE South. 
In hollow caves ſweet echo quiet lies; 
Her name with p/eaſures once ſhe taught the ſhore, 


Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more. Pope. 
2. Looſe gratification. 3 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold. Shakſpeare. 
Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of 


leaſure t name. Sbhalſpeare. 
Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure. Milton. | 
3. Approbation. 


The Lord taketh pleaſure in them that fear him. 


<3 . Palms. 
4. What the will dictates. 
Uſe your pleaſure; if your love do not perſuade 
you to come, let not my letter. ous, 1 
He will do his pleaſure on Babylon. Jalab. 
5. Choice; arbitrary will. | 
We aſcribe not only effects depending on the 
natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 
and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, but confirm our tenets 
by the uncertain account of others. Brown, 
OTIS Half their fleet offends 
His open fide, and high above him ſhews ; 
VU pon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, | 
And doubly harm'd, he double harm beftows. 
5.8 | Dryden 
Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure. Dryden. 
We can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our . — 
|; ; cke. 
All the land in their dominions being acquired by 
conqueſt, was diſpoſed by them according to their 
leaſure. N Arbuthnot, 


J0o pleaſe; to gratity. This word, 


though ſupported by good authority, is, 


I. think, inelegant. | 
" © Thiogs, thus ſet in order, 
ball ſurther - th harveſt, and p/eaſre thee beſt, 


- «Tuſſer. f 


o PLEASsux E. v, a. {from the noun.] 


And here t pledge my vow, I give my band. 


2 
—_ pleaſing. | 
8 ; 


by Chriſt. 


Wt of OY 
Teount it ene ef my greateſt afflictions, that 1 
cannot pleaſure ſuch an honourable gentle man. 
Shakſpeare, 
Tf what pleaſes him, ſhall plegſure you, — 
Fight cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. 
Shakſpeare, 
When the way of pleaſuring and diſplealuring 
lieth by the favourite, it is impoſſible any ſhould be 


© overgreat. TS Bacon. 
. Nay, thebirds rural muſick too 
Is as melodious and as free, ; 
As if they ſung to pleaſure you. Cowley. 


'Nothing is difficult to love; it will make a man 
croſs his own inclinations to pleaſure them whom 
he loves. 5 Tillotſon. 
PuEA'sUREFUL. di. [pleaſure and full. 
Pleaſant; delightful. Obſolete. 


This country, for the fruitfulneſs of the land and 
the conveniency of the ſea, hath been reputed a very 
commodious and pleaſureful country. Abbot. 
PLEBEVAN. #. /. | plebeien, Fr. plebeins, 

Lat.] One of the lower people. 
You're plebeians, if they be ſenators, Shakſpeare, 
O pon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels 
between the nobles and the pleberans would revive. 
N Swift. 
PLEBEIAN. 44. 


1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. 
As ſwine are to gardens, ſo are tumults to parlia- 
ments, and p/ebeian concourſes to publick counſels. 

: King Charles. 

2, Belonging to the lower ranks, 

| He through the midſt ugmark'd, 
In ſhew plebelan angel mitttant 
Of tones order. 

3. Vulgar; low ; common. 

To apply notions philoſophical to p/cbeiar terms; 
or to ſay, where the notions cannot fiily be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature for 
it, as the ancients uſed, they be but ſhifts of igno- | 

rance. Bacon. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
ſciflible and not ſciſſible, are plebelan notions. | 
| Bacon. | 


Milton, 


* 


Diſhonour not the vengeance I deſign'd. 
A queen! and own a baſe plebeiar mind! Dryden. 


PLEDGE. 2. / [ pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italtan. ] | 


1. Any thing put to pawn. 
2, A gage; any thing given by way of 
warrant or ſecurity; a pawn. 
Theſe men at the firſt were only pitied ; the great 


humility, zeal, and devotion, which appeared to be 
in them, was in all men's opinion a pledge of their | 


harmleſs meaning, 55 Hooker. 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons ; 


There is my pledge, III prove it on thy heart. 


Shakſpeare. | 
That voice their livelieſt pledge | | 
Of hope in fears and dangers: Milton, | 


Money is neceflary both for counters and for 
pledges, and carrying it with even reckoning and 
ſecurity. | Locke. 

Hymen ſhall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, | 
And Aribert ſhall be the pledge of peace. Roaue. 

The deliverance of Iſrael out of Egypt by the 
miniſtry of Moſes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the ſpiritual deliverance which was 5 _ 

elſ-n, 
3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage, 

What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when 

the Guianians offered to leave pledges, fix for one ? 

Be * Raleigh. 
Good ſureties will we have ſor thy return, | 

And at thy pledges? peril keep thy day. 'Dryden. 
To PLEDGE, v. 3. [| pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, 

Italian. | 1 7 
1. To put in pawn. 

Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away, | 

He p/edg'dit to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 


2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 
3. To ſecure by a pledge. 


I accept her; 1 


* 


7. L E 
* 1 — . i, 20 ..+-% i 
4. To invite to drink, by accepting the enp 
or health after another. ? 
GENE. The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is th' readieſt man to kill him, Shai peare. 
Io you noble lord of Weſtmoreland.— 
—] pledge your grace. Shakſpeare. 
. Fhat flexanimous oritor began the king of Home- 
bia's health ; he preſently Are it. Howel. 
Here's to thee, Dick; this whining love deſpiſt ; 
Pledge me, my ſriend, and drink till thou be'ſt 


wiſe. 


; ' Cowpley. 
 Pre'pesr. 2. /. [plagghe, Datch.] A ſmall 


maſs of lint. | 
I applied a pledget of bafilicon, +» Wiſeman, 


PLEIADES. (u. J. ¶ pleiades, Lat. æA,ðͤ⅝ ts. 


PLE'1ADs, ' A northern conſtellation. 
The pleiades before him danc dd. 
Shedding ſweet influence. Milton. 


Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 

For p/eiads, hyads, and the northeri, car. Dryden, 
PLE'NARILY. adv. [from plenary.] Fully; 
completely, 2 


The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, and ought ta 


be determined plenarily. lyliffe, 
PLEe'NARINESS. 2. J. [from plenary.] Ful. 
neſs; completeneſs. q 


PLE'NARY. adj, [from plenus, Latin. ] 
Full; complete. | 
I am far from denying that compliance on my 
part, for plenary conſent it was not, to his deſtruc= 
tion. : | King Charles. 
The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe. lige. 
A treatiſe on a ſubject ſhould be plenary or full, 
ſo that nothing may be wanting, nothing which is 
proper omitted. a | Matis. 
PLEYNAR N. 2. J. Deciſive procedure. 
Inſtitution without induction does not make a 


| plenary againſt the king, where he has a title to 


| preſent. | | Aylife. 
PleniLu'/NARY. adj, [from plenilunium, 
Lat.] Relating to the full moon, | 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, 

the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there 
would ariſe above an hundred more. Brown. 


PLE'NIPOTENCE, 7. / 1 plenus and 
potentia, Lat.] Fulneſs of power. 


PLe'NIPOTENT. adj. plenipotent, Latin, } 
Inveſted with full power. 

My ſubſtitutes I ſend you, and create 
Plenipatent on earth, of matchleſs might > 
Iduing from me. . Milton. 

PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, 2. /. ¶ pleni poten- 
tiaire, Fr.] A negotiator inveſted with 
full power, aalen 1 
They were only the pleniporentiary monks of the 
patriarchal monks, Srilling fletr. 
PLe'N18T. », /, [from plenus, Lat.] One 
that holds all ſpace to be full of matter. 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have 


prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter by any ſenſible 
effects. | . Boyle, 
Pue/niTuUDE, 2 [ plenitudo, from plenus, 
Lat. plenitude, Fr.] n 
1. Fulneſs; the contrary to vacuity, 
If there were every where an abſolute plenitude 
and denfity without any pores between the particles 
of bodies, all bodies of equal dimenſions would con- 
tain an equal quantity of matter, and e 
de equally ponderous. entley, 
2, Repletion ; animal fulneſs; --—D 
| © Relaxationfrom p/enitude is cured by ſpare diet, 
W386” . ONE. 3 Arbutbnot. 
3. Exuberance; abundanee. —_—_ 
Ihe p/enitude of the pope's power of diſpenſing 


was the main queſtion, Bacon, 
4. Completeneſs, _ | | 
The plenitude of William's fame 3 

Can no accumulated ſtores receive. Pri. r. 


AIbulſprare. 


| Pus'/8TzOUS, adj, [from pn.! 
ö | 


empty, becauſe devoid of air, the plenifts do not 


22 
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PLE PLI „ 


. Copions; exuberant ; abundant ; plet-} . Out of the wound the red blood flowed ſrohy An enstemitt promiſed to diſſec 
g tiful. 6 | iP | That underveath his feet ſoon made a purple 7 pr 'tongue, and examine whether the fibres eee ap 
| Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, ; | perſer. | made up of a finer and more pliant thread, Spell. 


PLE'THORA. 3. /. [from πνν . Ihe 
ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of hu - 
mours than is agreeable to a natural ſlate 
or health; ariſes either from a diminu - 
tian of ſome natural evacuations, or from 


2. Eaſy to take a form. 
Particles of heav*oly fire, | 
Orearth but new divided from the ſky, 
And pliant ſtill retain'd th* etherial energy. 


| Dr 
As the war melts that to the flame I hold, 4. 


Now plenteaut theſe act of hateful ſtriſe. Milton. 
L. Laing the ſoil and teaping plentcous boy 


ilton. 
Tee Plena fountains the whole proſpet 
crown'd; . , 


This through the gardens leads its fireams around. 


* 


Py 


4 A ſtate in which enough is had 


2. Fruitful; fertile. 
Tate vp the fifth. pact of the land 
eons years. Geneſis. 
LE'nreoudeLY., adv. ¶ſtrom plenteous. 


plentifully. 


av hich natuee, love, and ffial tenderneſs 
Ghall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoyfly, $bakſp. 
; God oreated * —_— _ | 
oul living, each that-crepty which plente 
regenerated 


The wate , Milton. 
. God proves us in this life, that he may the more 
'  Plenteouffly reward us in · the not. ake, 


Ly'NTEOUSNE5s. #. . [from plenteors.) | 


* - fervlity ; plenty. | 
he ſeven gprenteouſneſe i were 
ended. Ran 1 gh Ars 
PLe'nTIF#UL, adj. [plenty and full. 
Copions'; abundant ; exuberant ;” fruit. 
ful. This is rather uſed in proſe than 

 #lemeons. 
To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a 
Korn; whencethe tale of Amalchea's * ms | 
41 4 . 


He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be 


preſerved ſrom decay. con. 


If ic be a long winter it is commonly a more 
ntiful year. con 


in they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer 

' had hardly any corn. L' Eftrange. 
Alctbiades was a young man of noble birth, excel- 
lent education, and a plenti ful fortune, Swift. 
Pte'nTiEVLLY. adv. [from plentifid. | 

Copjiouſly; abundantly. 

They were not multiplied before, but they were 

at that time plentifully encreaſed. Brown. 
Bern is p/entifully furniſhed with water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains,  Addijor. 
PLe'NTIFULNESS. #. /. [from plentiful.] 
The ſtats of being plentiful ; abundance ; 
fertility. | | 
PLENTY. =. . {from plinue, Lat. full. 
1. Abundance; ſuch a quantity as is more 
than enough, * 


What makes land, as well as ot 
of ſellers, and few buyers, makes land cheap, 
3, Froitfolneſs 


'Deſrent in gladſorne plenty o'er the world. ; 
3. It is uſed, I think barbaroully, for plen- * 


To grafs with thy calves, 


— 2 


2 exuberance. 


The teeming clouds | 


* 


Where water is plenty. Tufr. | 
If reafons were as enty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reaſon on compulſion, Shakſpeare. 


: ER be ſatisfied, and praiſi 
42 e | © 
" he Lord. ICT 
Whoſe grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, 
Freedom, their pain, and plenty their diſeaſe. Harte. 


Puw/onasM, . he pleongſme, Fr. pleonaſe.. 


mus, Lat.] A figute of rhetorick, by 
which more are uſed than are 
neceſſary. 


r. 1. 1 {A word uſed by Ser in- 


he convenience of 


thyme. ] Tr, 8 | 


Pope. 


| 


Near nurſe of arts, plentles and * birth. Shatſp. | | 
er things, dear, is | 
plenty of buyers, and but few ſellers; and fo p/enty | 


ie. ſhall leave to the curious. 


en- 


debauch and feeding higher or more in 
quantity than the ordinary powers of the 


in the ſeven] yiſcera.can digeſt : evacuations and exer- 


Ciſe are its remedies, 


Copiouſly; abundantly ; - exuberantly The diſeaſes of the fluids are a plelbora, or toe 


great abundance of laudable juices. Arbuthnor. 


| | PreTHorRY'TICK. ) adj. {from plethora. }] 
Thy due from me it tear. { PlzTRo'riCE. 


Having a full habit. 
The flyids, as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, ſalts, 


| oil, and terreſtrial parts, differ according to the 


redurdance of the whole or of any of theſe ; and 
therefore the plethorick are phlegmatick, oily, ſaline, 
earthy, or dry. | Arbutbnot. 

PLe'THORY. 2. J. [plethore, Fr. from nay. 
Saya,] Fulneſs of habit, 


tube throws the fluid with too great a force, and 
ſubjects the animal to the diſeaſes depending upon a 
Pletbory. Arbuthnet, 


PLe'vin. 2. h. [pleuvine, Fr. plevina, low 


Lat.] In law, a warrant or aſſurance. 
| See REPLEVINs 


Di. 
PLEU'RISY.. 2. J. [namweirs; pleureſie, 


Fr. plauritis, Lat.] An inflammation of 


the pleura, though it is hardly diſtinguiſh- 
able from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breaſt, which are all-from the 
ſame cauſe, a ſtagnated blood ; and are to 
be remedied by evacuation, ſuppuration, 
R or expeRtoration, or all together, Quincy. 
LEURI'TICAL, 1 8 : 
Pleu'aITICK. | adj. [from plearif. 
1, Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. 
The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon 


the extravaſated blood of p/curitick people, may be 
diſſolved by a due degree of heat. 


2. Denoting a pleuriſy. 


nor conſiſtence. Wiſeman. 
PLVABLE. adj. [pliable, from plier, Fr. to 

bend. ] 5 
1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an act be never fo ſinful, they will ſtrip it 
of its guilt, and make the very law ſo pliable and 
beading, that it ſhall be impoſlible to be broke. 


South. 
Whether the different motions of the animal 


face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, I 
2. Flexible of diſpoſition ;, eaſy to be per- 

| ſuaded. 
PL1i'aBLENESS. 7. J. [from pliable.] 

1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
the ſoil for the kindly ſeeds-time, planted pliable- 
ne/+, humility in the heart. Hammond. 

pliableneſt to virtuous 


I : 
counſels in youth, as it comes ſreſh out of the hands 


mpare the 1ngenuous 


ſorts of ſin, that is to de found in 22 « 
| : outÞ. 


to be bent. To 
Had not exerciſe been neceſſary, nature would 
have given ſuch an activity to the limbs, and 
ſuch a pliancy to every part, as produces thoſe com- 
preſſion and extenſions neceſſary for the preſerva- 


tion of ſuch a ſyſtem, Addiſon, 
PLLANT. adi. [ pliant, Fr.] 
1. Bending; tough; flexile ; flexible; 


| 


| 


4 


Arbuthnot. | 


His blood was p/exritical, it had neither colour | 


r 


ſpirits may have any effect on the mould of the 
Addiſon. 


of nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy in moſt | 


Pran. 2. [from pliast.] Eaſineſs | 


—— — 
2 — > 


 PlLUanTNEsS. 2. /. 


In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the | 
| #liantineſs or ſoftneſs, 


„ 
| 


| 


ö 


* 


| 


2 


| 


* 


| 


Pliant and warm may ſtill her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne'er turn 'hard again, 
Cranvith, 


3. Eaſily complying. Tr ARE e 
Ta languages the tongue is more pliarr t 
ſounds, the joints more ſupple to all fark 


in yeuth than afterwards. con. 
Thoſe, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
Now practice ev'ry plant geſtures 
| Op'ning their trunk tor er ry teſter, Sui. 
4. Eaſily perſuaded. 


The will was then dudtile and pliast to right 
reaſon, it met the dictates of a clarificd underſſlandigg 
halfway. S2nth, 
1a (from pſiant.] Vlex. 
ibility; toughneſs. 

Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, 
| Bacon, 
PL1'CATURE. J. . [ plicatura, from plics, 
PL1CA'TION. Latin, ] Fold; double. 

Plication is uſed ſomewhere in Clara. 
PL1'ers. 2. . {from ply.] An inftrument 

by which any thing is laid hold on to 

bend it. 0 

Pliers are of two ſorts, flat-noſed and round- 
noſed ; their office is to hold and faſten upon a ſmall 
work, and to fit it in its place: the round - noſed 
pliers are uſed for turning or boring wire or ſmall 
plate into a circular form. Moxon. 

I made a detention by a ſmall pair of pliers. 

; | Wijeman, 


To PLIGHT, v. 4. [ plichten, Dutch. 


1. To pledge; to give as ſurety. 


He pligbied his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. Sper ſes, 
Saint Withold 
Met the night mare, and her ninefold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth pH. Shakſpeare, 


I again in Henry's royal name, 
Give thee her hand for ſign of p/ighted faith. 
Shai peare. 
Here my inviolable faith I gt, 


Lo, thou be my de ſence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 
New loves you ſeek, Wy 
New vows to pligbt, and p/ighted vows to break. 
Dryden, 


I'll never mix my p/ighted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us. 
: 3 Addiſon, 
2. To braid; to wave. [from plico, Lat, 
whence to ply oy bend, and plight, pleigbt, 
or plait, a fold or flexure. ] 
Her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudie girlonds, or fleſh flowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes p/ight, Spenſer. 
took it for a fairy viſion : 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 


And play i“ th' p/ighted clouds. Milton. 
Plienr. u. . This word Sinner imagines 
to be derived from the Duteh, plicht, 
office or employment; but Junius ob- 
ſerves, that plihr, Saxon, ſigniſies diſtreſs 
or preſſing danger; hence I ſuppoſe, 
plight was derived, it being generally 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. ] - 
1. Condition; ſtate. | 
When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made enſample of their mournſul fight 
Ukito his maſter, he no longer would. 
There dwell in peril of like painful pdigor. ar. 
I thiak myſelf. in better plight tor a lendet than 


8. 7. 
5 | Reſeech your highneſs, m_— 
My women may de with me ; fory Jen ſee, 
a My plight requires uu. Shakſprare 


e 


PLO 


They »lipht repentant ſtood, - | 
: Pra 3 uf Minen. 
** Thou 2 not — _ | 
Ie ia this miſcrable toathſome plight Milton. 
1114 perfect hero tried in hiavkeft plight 
Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 
2. Good caſe. 


Who abuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for meat, 


ing or plowing, his gaine is not great; 
Woe be that with . 3 3 aright 
hi t, and cattle in p/ight. 
Hath gaine to als 85 P 5 > 
pledge; gage. [from the vere] 
; Los AT 1 muſt take my p/ight, ſhall 
carr 
Half my fore with him, half my care and duty, 
4. [from To plight.) A fold; a 
a double; a purfle; a plait. 
Yclad, for fear of ſcorching air, 
All in a filken camus, lilly white, 


Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Spenſer. | 


5- A garment of ſome kind, Obſolete. 
Becauſe my wrack 

Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack 

My plight, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 

Might cheriſh heat in me. Chapman. 

Prix TR. #, ſ. [rab Neg.] In architecture, 

is that ſquare member which ſerves as a 


foundation to the baſe of a pillar ; Vi- 


Shakfpeare. | 
pucker z 


truvius calls the upper part or abacus of 


the Tuſcan pillar, a plinth, becauſe it 
reſembles a ſquare tile: moreover, the 
- ame denomination is ſometimes given to 
a thick wall, wherein there are two or 
three bricks advanced in form of a plat- 
band. Harris. 
To P LOD. v. a. [ploeghen, Dut. Skinner. | 


* 


1. To toil; to moil; to drudge; to travel. 
A plodding diligence brings us ſooner to our 


journey's end, than a fluttering way o 
ew. 75 


ought, puts his ſtaff before him. 
Th? unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 

Plods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. Dryden. 
Some ſtupid, plodding, money-loving weight, 

Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white. 


1 Yeung, 
2. To travel laboriouſly. 
Rogues, #/od away o' the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, pack. 
| Shakſpeare. 
. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I . 
Glide thither in a day ? | Shalſþeare, 
Hlaſt thou not held my ſtirrup? 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when. I hook my head ? 
| Shakſpeare, 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That barefoot p/od I the cold ground upon, 
Wich fainted vow my faults to have amended. Sha. 
3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. | 
| Vniverſal plodding priſons u 
The vimbio fins © the arteries ; | 
As motion and long during action tires | 
Shakſpeare, 


The finewy vigour of the traveller. 
| He hd, to turn his am'rous ſuit 
_ T a plea in law, and proſecute. Hudibrat. 


She reaſonꝰd without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 
LO'DDER, 3. / 

rious man. | he 
' Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, | 
That will not be deep fearch'd with faucy looks ; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others books ? Shakſperare. 
PLOT. ». J Iplor, Saxen. Sec PL Ar,] 
1. A ſmall extent of ground. 

It was a choſen plot of fertile land, 
Amongit wide waves ſex like a little neft, 
As if it had by nature's cunning hand 
Jean qboieely picked out from all the teſt. Spenſer. 


Swift, 


__ 


p 


f advancing | 
L' Eftrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to 
be written; and never hazards himſelf fo far as to 
fall, but p/ods on deliberately, and, as a grave man 
en. 


-t 


rom plad.] A dull heavy 


| 


& ; 


| 66 Yo 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 
Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got, 
Tuffer, 


This liketh moory plott, delights in ſedgy bowers. 


| Drayton. 

Many unfrequented plot there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villany, =OShakſpeare. 

Were there but this ſingle plod to loſe, 

This mould of Mareius, they to duſt would grind it, 
And throw't againſt the wind. Shakſpeare, 
| When we mean to build, 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then we muſt rate the coſt of the erection. Shak/. 
Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, 
but in garden p/ots under the negligent hand of a 
gardener. Locke, 
2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddeſs iphabiteth this region, who is the 
ſoul of this ſoil; for neither is any leſs than a god- 
deſs, worthy to be ſhrined in ſuch a heap of plea- 

ſures; nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made 

it ſo perfect a plot. 

3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan, 
I be law of England never was properly applied 
unto the Iriſh nation, as by a purpoſed plot of govern- 
ment, but as they could inſinuate and ſteal them- 

ſelves under the ſame by their humble carriage. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
4+ [Imagined by Skinner to be derived from 
platform, but evidently contracted from 
complot, Fr.] A conſpiracy ; a ſecret de- 

len formed againſt another. 
have o'erheard a plot of death upon him. Shak/. 
_ Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, 

That nought could croſs their plot, or them ſuppreſs. 
; Daniel, 

O think what anxious moments paſs between 

The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods! 

O *tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Made up of honour all, and big with death! Addi. 
5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, in- 

volved, and embarraſſed ; the ſtory of a 
play, compriſing an artful involution of 
affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome unex- 
pected means. 
Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot, Raſcom. 
Our author 

Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 

Made him obſerve the ſubject and the plot, 

The manners, paſſions, unities, what not. 

They deny the 
cataſtrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been ac- 
counted comical. Gay. 

If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the ſubject, then the winding up of 
the plot muſt be a probable conſequence of all that 

went before. : . P ope . 
6, Stratagem ; ſecret combination to any 

ill end. F 
Fruſtrate all our p/ots and wiles, Milton, 
7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who ſays he was not TOE, 
A man of much pr, 

repent that falſe accuſation z 

aving plotted and penn d 
Sir plays to attend 

The farce of his negociation, 

To PLorT. v. x. [from' the noun, | 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt 


another, commonly againſt thoſe in au- 
thority. 


ä 


U 


{ 


Pope. 


1 


The ſubtle traitor 
This day had p/otted in the council houſe 


To munther me. heroes. 

The wicked plotteth againſt the juſt. 'falms. 
He who envies now thy tate, 

Who now is plotting how he may ſeduce 

Thee from obedience. 1 
The wolf that round th“ inelofure prowl'd 

To leap the ſence, now plots not on the fold. Dryd. 

2. To contrive; to ſcheme. 


ö 
| 

1 

þ 

) 


Sidney. | 


| 


4 


lot to be tragical, becauſe its 


1. Conſpirator. 


PLO | 
made his highneſs teal out of his own country, yet 


fear would never make him run out of Spain. 


Motton. 
To PLOT. v. @. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd: 
Shame for his folly; ſorrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 


2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 
This treatiſe plottetb down Cornwall, as it now 
ſtandeth, for the particulars. Carew, 
P.ofrTER. 2. /. [from plot. ] 


Colonel, we ſhall try who's the greater plotter of 
us two; I againſt the ſtate, or you againſt the pet- 


ticoat, Dryden. 

2. Contriver. | 
An irreligious Moor, | 

Chief architect and plolter of theſe woes. Sbalſ. 


PLo'veR. 2. /. [plavier, Fr, pluviulis, Lat.] 
A lapwing. A bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, part- 
ridge, pheaſant and e Care. 
carce 0 
The bittern knows his time: or from his ſhore, 
The plovers when to ſcatter o'er the heath 
And fing, | | 


PLOUGH. 2. /. [plog, Sax. plog, Daniſh ; 
ied, Dokd.t > 120 
1. The inſtrument with which the furrows 


are cut in the ground to reeeive the ſeed, 
Till th” out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht; a race 
Of proud-lin'd loiterers, that never fow, 

Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a p/ow. Chapman. 
Look how'the purple flower, which the p/ough 
Hath ſhorn in ſunder, lavguiſhing dothdie. Peacham. , 
Some p/oughs differ in the length and ſhape of 
their deams; ſome in the ſhare, others in the coul- 


* hand les. wt e Mortimer. 
n aneient times the ſac eng employ'd 
The kings and awful fathers. - Thomſon, 


2. Tillage; culture of land. 
3. A kind of plane. 
To PLOUGH. v. u. To practiſe aration; to 
turn up the ground in order to ſow ſeed, 
Rebellion, inſolence, ſedition 
We ourſelves have p/ough'd for, ſow d and ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us. Shakſpeare, 
Doth the ploughman p/ough all day to ſow ? 1/a, 
They only give the land one flougbing, and ſow 
white oats, and harrow them as they do black. 


Mortimer, 
To PLOUGH. v. a. 
1. To turn up with the plough. 
Let the Volſcians 
Plough Rome and harrow ltaly. Shakſpeave, 


Shou'd any ſlave, ſo lewd, belong te you; 
No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to plougb your ground. 
| Dryden. 
A man may p/ough, in ſtiff grounds the firſt time 
fallowed, an acre a day Mortimer. 
You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. 
| Mortimer. 


42. To bring to view by the plough: with ap. 


Another of a duſky colour, near black; there are 


of theſe frequently pcbugbed 2p in the fields of 
Welden. n Woodward, 


3. To furrow; to divide. 
When the prince her fun ral rites had paid. 
He p/ough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay'd. 


Wich ſpeed we bel the watry wa 88085 
 M 2 bt ky 
' T © teur; to furrow. 


t 
Patient Octavi b thy viſay 
With her — rpc rh, o ; 2 * 
Provleh RO. . ſ. I plangb and 

boy that follows 4 pe 


ignorant boy, 


| 
h are, 
| 14 

| plough; a coarſe 


z 


| A loughboy, that has never ſeen any thi 
_ Noe with y 22 1 * noiſe, N d and — pariſh = _ 
tha prince 0 gone; to | that thatch to nature of . 
which the mangeia andver'd, Bas though fore ha : 2 * * Watts Legiti. 


- 


p L U 


Proven. », J. I from hονν.] One who | 


ploughs or cultivates ground. 

When the country ſhall be repleniſhed with corn, 
as it will, if well followed; for the country people 
themſelves are great p/oughers and, ſma)! ſpenders of 

corn: then there ſhould be good ſtore of magazines 
etected. | "Spenſer. 


* PLoucuLa'nd. 2. /. [plough and land.] A | 


farm for corn, | 
Who hath a ploughland caſts 
there, oF 
And yet allows his ground more corn ſhould bear. 
Donne, 
In this book are entered the names of the manors 
or inhabited townſhips, the number of ploughlands 


that each contains, and the number of the inhabi- 
tants. ale. 


PLou'cHMAX, 2. Fa [plough and man.] 
1. One that attends or uſes the plough; à 
- cultivator of corn. . 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ffraws, 
And merry Jarks are ploughmen's clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. Shakjpeare. 
God provides the good things of the world, to 
ſerve the needs of nature by the labours of the 9 
man. h Taylor. 
The careful p/oughman doubting ſtands, Milton. 
Your reign no leſs aſſures the p/oug man's peace, 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe, Waller. 
Ihe merchantgains by peace, and the ſoldiers by 
war, the ſhepherd by wet ſeaſons, and the pred 


man by dry. emple. 
. Who can ceaſe t' admire | 


The plougbman conſul > his coarſe attire ? Dryden. 


2 ne 
My ploughman's is, t'other my ſhepherd's ſon. 
Ploug eee 1. 


all his ſeed corn 


2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick. 
Her hand! to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cignet's down is harſh, and, ſpite of ſenſe, 
Hard as the palm of plaugbman. Shakſpeare. 
3. A ſtrong laborious man. | 
A weak ftomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, 
and a ploughmar will digeſt it. Arbuthnot, 
Pr.0U'G6HMONDAY. z. /. The Monday 
after Twelfth-day. | 
Ploug hmonda 
+ Bids out with the plough, the worſt huſband i * 
; = * N ; Jer. 
Prov'cHSHARE. . / [plough and Pare. | 
The part of the plough that 1s perpen- 
_ dicular to the coulter. | 
As the earth was turned up, the plougbſbare 


lighted upon a great ſtone; we pulled that up, and 
ſo found ſome pretty things. Sidney. 


The pretty innocent walks blind fold among burn- 
ing pleughibaret without being ſcorched. Speciator. 
To PLUCK. v. a. Iploccian, Sax. plocken, 
„ Sa hobaa . 
1. To pull with nimbleneſs ot force; to 
| ſnatch; to pull; to draw; to force on or 
off; to force up or down; to act upon 
with violence. It is very generally and 
licentiouſly uſed, particularly by Shat- 
| ſpeare.” | It has often ſome particle after 
it, as down; off; on; away; up; into. 
It ſeemed better unto that noble king to plant a 
peaceable goverament among them, than by violent 
means to pluet them under. | Spenſer 


You were crown'd before, : 


And that high royalty was ne'er pluct'd off. Shak. 
Pluck — my . — 4 — 4 | 


my decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock at form. | Shakſp. 
Caun'ſt thou not 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
. . Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom? :; 


with comelineſs pluthed all gaze his way. Shakſpeare. 
IIIgzàve my love a ring; 

He would not p/uck it from his finger, 
Phat the world maſters. © 


are. 
If you do — 


Sbak 
of 


next after that the twelſtide is paſt, 
s laſt. | 


When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth | 


for the wealth 1 


2. [plughk, Erſe. I know not whether d 


2 


PL U 
Divine into the bottom of the deep; *' 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
- And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shakf, 
I will p/zck them up by the roots out of my land. 
2 Chreanicles. 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Leviticus. 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted. Eeclefiaſticus. 
They plxck off their ſkin from off them, Mic. 
Diſpatch 'em quick, but firſt pluct out their 
| tongues, 
Leſt with their dying breath they ſow ſedition. 
| | : Addiſon. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe. Gay. 
From the back 1 85 
Of herds and flocks, a thouſand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. 1 
2. To ſtrip of feathers. 5 
Since I plucſt geeſe, I knew not what it was to be 


beaten. Shakfpeare. 
1 come to thee from plume p/uck'd Richard. 


3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit, A pro- 
verbial expreſſion for taking up or re- 
ſuming of couragmee. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and 
make all things ready for a new aſſault, wherein he 
expected they ſhould with courageous reſolution 
recompenſe their late cowardice.  Kialles, 


PLUCK. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act of pluck- 


In o . ; "x 
Bids kept coming and going all day; but fo few 
at a time that the man did not think them worth a 
pluck, {ag L' Eftrange. 
Were the ends of the bones dry,. they could not, 
without great difficulty, obey the p/ucks and attrac- 
tions of the motory muſcles. _ way 
e- 


ri ved from the Engliſh, rather than the 
api from the — The heart, liver, 
and lights of an animal. 
PLu'CKER., z. /. {from pluck,] One that 
plucks, f oY 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings! 
dy Hof UTE D 1 Lie Shakſpeare. 
Pull it as ſoon as you ſee the ſeed begin to grow 
brown, at which time let the p/uckers tie it up in 
handfuls. r artimer. 
Pl uc. 2. /. [plugg, Swediſh ; pluggbe, 
Dutch.] A ſtopple; any thing driven 
hard into another body to ſtop a hole, 
Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down the 
ſucker to the bottom. ' Boyle. 
The fighting with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts 
in the brandiſhing of two flicks graſped in each 
hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end: 


this opens the cheſt, : * Addiſon. 
In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco, Swift. 


To PIV. v. 4. 
with a plug. 7 | 

A tent pl/xgging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive it. Sharp, 


rom the noun, ] To ſtop 


PLUM. 2. , plum, plumtneop, Saxon; 


blumme, Daniſh.] A cuſtom has prevailed 
of writing p/umb, but improperly, 


1. A fruit with a ſtone, . | 
The flower- conſiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed in a cireular order, and expand in form of a 
afterwards beco 


mes an oval or globular fruit, having 
a ſoft fleſhy pul 


Ps "ſurrounding an hard oblong ſtove, 


fingle fruit upon each: the ſpecies. are; 1. The 
-jeanhative, or white -primordian... 2. The early 


damaſk violet of Tours. 5.. The Orleans. . 
6. The Fotheringham = 7. The 5 — 


Flum. $8, The violet Perdrigon plum, . 
white Perdrigon p/um. 10. red imperial plum, 


ſeize Hereford's right, 
Ta he OY 


e 


ſometimes called the red bonum magnum. 11. * 


non. 


Shakfpeare. | 


roſe, from whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, which | 


for the moſt part pointed; to which ſhould be added, | 
the fooiſtalks are long and (lender, and have but a | 


black damaſk, commonly called.the Morocco plum. | 
3. The little black damaſk plum, 4. Ihe great | 


The | 


Mogul plan. 12. The Cheftan plum, 13. 
apricot plum. 14. The maltre claude. 
roche courbon, or diaper rouge; 
plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 
18. The green gage plum. + The cloth of gold 
lum. 20. St, Caiharine plum. 21. The 10 
plum, 22. La mitabelle. 23. The Brignole plum, 
24. The empreſs, 25. The monſieur plum: dz 
is ſometimes called the Wentworth p/u, both te. 
ſerabling the bonum magnum. 26 The cherry 
plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The muſes 
plum. 29. The St. Julian plum. 30 Ilie blact; 
bullace-tree plum. 3 1. The white bullace. tre 
plum. 32, The black-tharn or floe-tice /.. 
Mg Miller 
Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the finn. 
mum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily dljph:., 
virtue, or contemplation? They might as reuſonabiy 
have diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were in apple, 
Plums, or aun? ; 
2, Raiſin ; grape dried in the ſun. 
I will dance, and cat plumt at your wedding, 
; TON . Shatſpeare, 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The ſac of 
one hundred thouſand pounds. 
By the preſent edit, many a man in France vi! 
ſwell into a plum, who fell feveral thouſand pounds 
| ſhort of it the day before. _  Addjon, 
be miſer muſt make up his lun, 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum. Prior. 
By fair dealing John had acquired ſome plum, 
Which he might have kept, had it not been tor tus 
law-ſuit. | Arbuthni, 


JETY y | 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 
Alas they fear a man will coſt a plum. 


2 
14, 

the red 5 5 
17. Myrobalan le. 


i 
1 


q 


Lock, 


Pope, 

4. A kind of play, called How many * 
for a penny? Ainſworth, 
PLU/MAGE. 2. /. [ plumage, Fr.] Feathers ; 


ſuit of feathers, 
The plumage of birds exceeds the piloſity of beaſts, 


; Bacon, 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove 
. | N 14 2814 14 Pope. 
PLUMB. . /. [plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat. 
A plummet; a leaden weight let down at 
the end of a line. Tas 
" Ifithe plumb line hang juſt upon the perpendicular, 
- when the level is ſet flat down upon the work, the 
work is level. Moxon, 
PLUMB, adv, [from the noun, } 


1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

| | £2, $36. meets a 
A vaſt vacuity, all unawares 

Flutt'ring his pennons vain, plumb down he falls. 
: "ys PRIDE EY Milton. 
I all cheſe atoms ſhould. deſcend plum down 


with equal velocity, being all per ſęctly ſolid and im- 
porous, and the vacuum not refiſting their motion, 
they would neyer the one overtake the other. Ray. 
2. It is. uſed for any ſudden deſcent, a 
plumb or perpendicular being the ſhort 
_ . paſſage of a falling body, F is ſome- 
times pronounced; 1gnorantly plump. 
| Is it not a fad thing to fall thus p/zmb into the 
| grave? well one minute, and dead the next. Collier. 
| To PLUMB, v. 4. 2 the noun. 
| 1. Jo ſound; to ſearch by a line with a 
weight at its end. "SP 
The moſt experienced ſeamen plumbed the depth 
of the channel. 4: rr. 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
| PLU'MBER. x. /. [plombier, Fr, | One who 
works upon lead. Commonly written 
and pronounced plummer. 
\ PLU'MBERY.-#, / [from piumber.] Works 
2 lead; ay ny of a plumber, 
Commoniy ipelt 2/zmmery, — 1 
LU'MCAKE,#, / Le and cale.] Cake 
made with raiſins. RE 09: 4 
He cratmm'd. till their id ake 
„Wich e Me, ee 5 „ 
UME, 2. /. Lame, Fr. plume, Lat.] 


* 
. 
: 


T ++ 


] 


U 
1. Feather of birds. | 
et frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a 1 3 ms : 
We” is plumes, and take away his train, 
We'll pull his p , | y 8 
Wings he wore of many a colour'd p/ame. Milt 
They appear made up ot little bladders, like thoſe 
in the plume or (talk of a quill. Grew. 
2. Feather worn as an ornament; Chapman 
uſes it for a creſt at large, 
Let every feeble rumaur ſhake vour hearts, 
Your eremies with nodding of their plumes 
Fan you into deſpair, Shakſpeare. 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 
And caught him by the horſe-haire plume, that 
dangled un his ereſt. Chapman. 
Eaftern travellers know that oftridges feathers are 
common, and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. 


The fearſul infant, 
| Paunted to ſee a face with ſteel o'erſpread, 
And his high plume that nodded o'er his head. 
Dryden. 
3. Pride; towering mien. | 
Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing ſou] 
Adopts thee heir. : Shak ſpeare. 
4. Token of honcur; prize of conteit. 
Ambitious to win from me ſome plume. Milton. 
5. Plume is aterm uſed by botaniſts for that 
part of the ſeed of a plant, which in its 
growth becomes the trunk: it is in— 
cloſed in two ſmall cavities, formed in 
the lobes for its reception, and 1s divided 
at its Jooſe end into divers pieces, al! 
cloſely bound together like a bunch of 
feathers, whence it has this name. Quincy. 


To PLUME. v. a. from the noun, ] 
1, To pick and adjuſt feathers. 
Swans muſt be kept in ſome encloſed pond, where 


they may have room to come aſhore and ple 
themſelves. Mar timer. 
2. [plumer, Fr.] To ftrip of feathers. 
Such animals, as ſeed upon fleſh, devour ſome part 
of the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves 
with, becauſe they will not take pains fully to p/ume 
them. 5 KRay. 
3. To ſtrip; to pill. | 
© They ttuck not to ſay, that the king cared not to 
* plume the nobility and people to feather himſelf, 
Bacon. 
4. To place as a plume. | 
His ſtature reach'd the iky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plum dd]. Milton, 
5. To adorn with plumes, 
Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue. Shakſpeare, 


6. To make proud: as, he plumes himſelf. 


PlLumMes3'LLUM. ». / [alumen plumoſum, 
Lat.] A kind of aſbeitus. OR 

Plumeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, 

will adminiſter to the flame, and yet not conſume, 

COP Wilkins. 

PiuUMI'GEROUS, adj. [| pluma and gero, 


Lat.] Having feathers ; feathered. Dick. 


PLuſmiPpeDs. 2. /. [plumaand pes, Latin, ] 
A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 
| DiA, 

PLu'yMerT. 2. J. [from plumb.) 

1. A wei;ht of lead hung at a ftring, by 
which depths are ſounded, and perpendi- 
cularity is diſcerned. _. | 

| Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 

I'll drown my book. Shakſpeare. 
Fly, envious time, | 
Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, 
Whoſe ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace. 
I | Milton. 

2. Any weight, 
++ God ſees the body of fleſh which you bear about 
you, and the p/ummers which it hangs upon your 

Vol. II. 25 0 


Bruwn. 


ND 
Flv 
foul, and therefore, when vou cannot riſe high enongh 
to him, he comes dow: to you. Duppa. 
The heavineſs of thefe bodies, being always in 
the aſcending fide of the wheel, muſt be counter- 
poiſed by a plummet faltened about the pulley on the 
axis: this plummet wiil deſcend according as the 
ſand doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel lighter 
or heavier, Wiltins. 
PLUMO'SITY, . , | from pm Ihe 
ſtate of having feathers, | 
PLu'MoUs. ad}, [ p/[uUMPnXx, Fr. plumnyus, 
Lat.] Feathery ; reſembling feathers. 
This has a like p/umozs body in the midHle, but 
finer. Wiodward. 
PLUMP. adj, [Of this word the etymo 
logy is not known. Skinner derives it 
from pommele, French, full like a ripe 
apple; it might be more eaſily deduced 
from plum, which yet ſeems very harſh. 
Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat 3 not 
lean ; ſleek ; full and ſmooth, 
The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth coat 
and a flump habit of body, was taken up for a facri- 
fice ; but the ox, that was deſpiſed for his raw bones, 


went on with bis work (till, L' Efirange. 
Plump genilemany 

Get out as faft as e'er you can: 

Or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim, 

You make the very crowd you blame. Prior. 


The famiih'd crow 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Swifr. 
Pl. ur. z. , [from the adjective.] A 
knot; a tuft; a cluſter; a number 
joined in one maſs, I believe it is now 
corrupted to clump. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a 2 
together, not acceſſible but by ſea. acun. 
Warwick having eſpied certain plumps of Scottith 
horſemen ranging the field, returned towards the 
arricre to prevent danger. Hayward. 
We reſted under a plump of trees. Sandys. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A lump of fowl behold their foe on high; 
They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. Dryden. 
To PLUM. , 3. from the adjective. ] To 
fatten; to ſwell; to make large. 
The particles of air expanding themſelves, plump 
out the ſides of the bladder, and keep them n 
Ble. 
I'm as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our 
houſe will p/ump me up with good cheer, 
| L' Eftrange. 
Let them lie for the dew and rain to plum them. 
Mortimer, 
To PLUMP. v. . [from the adverb. ] 
1. To fall like a ſtone into the water, A 
word formed from the ſound, or rather 
corrupted from plumb. 


2. [from the adjective,] To be ſwollen, 


Ainſworth. 

PLu nr. adv. | Probably corrupted from 
plumb, or perhaps formed from the ſound 
of a ſtone falling on the water.] Wich a 
ſudden fall. 


I- would fain now ſee em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridge; 
Or to ſome river take *em 


Plump, and ſee if that would wake 'em. Ben Jonſ. 


{ PLu/MeER. 2. J. [from plump.] Some- 


thing worn in the mouth to ſwell out the 
cheeks. | 
She dext'rouſly her p/umpers draws, 6 
That ſerve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift, 
PLUM N Ess. 2. J. [from lump.] Fulneſs; 
diſpoſition toward fulneſs. 5 

_ Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the deſect of plump- 
neſs in the eye, and by enereaſing the refraction make 
the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene at the 
bottom of the eye. 


| Porridge with plums. 


- 


eye Newton, | 
PLU/MPORRIDGE. 2. J plum and porridge || 


F LU 


A rigid diſſenter, who dined at his houſe on 
Chriſtmas day, cat very plentifully of his / 
porridge, Addiſon, 

PLU'MPUDDING«#./. ¶ plum and pudding.) 
Pudding made with plums, 

Pru'mey, adj, Plump; fat. 
word, 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
Ia thy vats our cares be drown'd. 


A ludicrous 


Shak ſpeare. 


| | 4 
Pr vv. adj. [from p/ume.] Feathered; 


covered with feathers, 
Satan fell, and ſtraight a fiery globe 

Ot angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 

From h:s uneaſy ſtation, and vpbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. %. 
Appear'd hi: plzmy ereſt, belmear'd with blood. 

Aadiſon, 

Sometimes they are like a quill, with the %u 

part only upon one hide, Grew, 


To PLU'NDER. v. a. [ plunderen, Dutch. ] 


1. To pillage; to rob in aa hoſtile way. 
Nebuchadnezzar p/rnders the temple of God, 
ad we find the fatal doom that afterwards befel 
him, | South, 
2. Jo take by pillage, . 
Being driven away, ard his books plurdered, one 
of his neighbours bought them in his behalf, end 
preſerved them for him till the end of the war, Fe//, 
Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 
Than what is plaracr'd in the rage of war. Dryden, 
3. Jo rob as a thief, 
Their country's wealth our mightier miſers drain, 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope, 
PLU'NDER. 2. / from the verb.] Pillage; 
ſpoils gotten in war, 
Let looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 
To pay themſelves with plunder. Otway, 
PLUNDERER, z. J. [from plunder. 
1. Hoſtile pillager; ſpoiler, 
2. A thief ; a robber, | 
It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, whoſo. 
ever ſpares perjured men, robbers, p/underers, and 
traitors, deprives all good men of their peace and 
quietneſs. Audi ſon. 
We cannot ſuture violence o'ercome, 
Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, 
Since what one p/und'ret left, the next will ſeize. 


Dryden. 
To PLUNGE. v. a. [ plonger, Fr.] 


1. To put ſuddenly under water, or under 
any thing ſuppoſed liquid, 
Plunge us in the flames, Milton, 
Headiong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 
| Butſhoots along ſupported on her wings. Dryden. 
2, [o put into any ſtate ſuddenly. 
I mean to plurge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow''s to keep. Dryden. 
3. Jo hurry into any diſtreſs, 
O conſcience ! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors has thoudriv'n me? out of which 
I find no way; from deep to deeper plung'd, Milton. 
Without a prudent determination in matters 
be fore us, we (hall be p/unged into perpetual errors. 
N f 5 Watts. 
4. To force in ſuddenly, This word, to 
what action, ſoever it be applied, com- 
monly expreſſes either violence and ſud. 
dennèſs in the agent, or diſtreſs in the 
patient. Ke Mot 
At tliis advanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus“ boſom plung'd the ſword. Dryd. 
Let them not be too haſt y to p/unge their enquiries 
at once into the depths of knowledge. Haus. 
To PLUNGE. . . i 


1. Jo fink ſuddenly into water; to dive. 


Accoutred as I was, I #/unged in. Sbalſpeare. 

Hlis courſer plung d, | 

And threw him off; the waves wWhelm'd over him, 

And helpicſs in, his heavy arms he drowa'd. Dryd, 
Hh 28 
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PLURAL, adj. [ plaraliz, Lat. 


1. Implying more than one, 


PLU 
When 7 5 thy ſhip o'erwhelm'd with waves, 
It 4 
Bore'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea. - Dryden. 
When tortoiſes have been a. long time upon the 
water, their ſhell being dried in the ſun, they are 
eafily taken; by reaſon they cannot plunge into the 
water nimbly enough, 44. 
2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſ- 
treſs. 
He could find no other way to conceal his adul- 
tery, but to plunge into the guilt of a murther, 
Tillotſon, 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war; 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow. Addi/. 


Impotentof mind and uncontroul'd, 
He lung'd into the gulph which heay'n foretold. 


: Pope. 
PLUNGE. z. . 


1. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 


2. Difficulty; ſtrait; diſtreſs. 

She was weary of life, ſince ſhe was brought to 
that Plunge, to conceal her huſband's murder, or 
accuſe her ſon. Sidney. 
People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 

for help, without helping themſelves. L' Eftrange, 
Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes ? 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raiſe me from amidſt this plunge of ſorrows ? 
hs Addiſon. 
He muſt be a good man; a quality which Cicero 
and Quinctilian are much at a p. in aſſerting 
to the Greek and Roman orators, Baker, 


Pi. vx EON. #. /. [mergus, Lat.] A ſea 
bird. ' Ain/awor th. 


Puu'nczR, », /, [from plunge.) One that 
plunges ; a diver. | 

Pr v'R KT. u. .. A kind of blue colour, 

Ainſworth, 


Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thoudꝰſt two; 
Better have none | 

Than plural faith, which is too much 3 

Shakſpeare, 


The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one 
to ſignify the number two, and another to fignify a 
number of more than two; under one variation the 
noun is ſaid to be of the dual gumber, and under the 
other of the plural, Clarke. 


2. In grammar. 


Pi.u'sALIST. 2. , [ pluraliſte, Fr. from 


plural.] One that holds more eccleſiaſ- 
tical benefices than one, with cure of 
fouls. > 0 
If the pluraliſtt would do their beſt to ſuppreſs 
curates their number might be ſo retrenched, that 


.  they.would not be in the leaſt formidable. Collier. 


PLURA'LITY. 2. /. [ plaralitt, Fr.] 


1. The ſtate of being or having a greater 


number. | 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of 
parts, that maketh the total greater; yet it ſeemeth 
to the eye a ſhorter diftance of way, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have trees, whereby the 


eye may divide it, | acon, 
2. A number more than one, CE 
Thoſe, hereticks had introduced a plurality of 


gods, and ſo made the proſeſſion of the unity part of 
the ſymbolum, that ould diſcriminate the orthodox 
from them. 7 Hammond. 

_ _ Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction and plura- 
lity ; ſometimes it reduceth all into conjunction and 
unity. A earJon. 
They could plurality of wives, though that 
be the main impediment to the converſion of the 
| Faſt Indies. | 
Tis impoſſible to conceive how any language can 
- want this variation of the noun, where the nature of 
* Its fignificatioo. is ſuch as to admit of p/ura/ity. 


arke. 


3. More cures of ſouls than one. 


4. The greater number; the majority. 


" Take the plurality of the world, and they are 
3 TRY : £' Eftrange, 


* 


Bentley. 


ö 
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| 


| 
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prvnALIx. adv. [from plural.) In a | 


' ſenſe implying more than one. | 


PLUSH. 2. . beluche, Fr.] A kind of 
villous or ſhaggy cloth; ſhag ; a kind 
of woollen velvet. : 

The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of pluſb, 


and the ſound was quite dead, and but mere breath. 


Bacon. 


The colour of p/zfþ or velvet will appear varied, 


if you ſtroak part of it one way, and part of it 


another. a Boyle. | 
I love to wear clothes that are fluſh, a 
Not pre facing old rags with plaſb. Cleaveland. 


PLu'sr ER. z. /. [ galea læ vis.] A ſea fiſh. 
The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fiſh 
called a e ſomewhat like the dog - fiſh, who 
leapeth above water, and therethrough bewrayeth 
them to the balker, Carew, 


PLu'viatle 1 adj. [from pluvia, Latin.] 
Piuſvious, J Rainy; relating to rain, 


The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles 
only ſignifieth a moiſt and pluvious air about them. 


Brown, 
PLu'vial, 2. J. [plavial, Fr.] A prieſt's 
cope. Ainſworth, 


ToPLy, v. a. lien, to work at any thing, 
old Dutch. Junius and Skinner, ] 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and im- 


portunately. 


The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled * 
| on. 
The hero from afar 1 
Plies him with darts and ſtones, and diſtant war, 
den, 
2. To employ with diligence ; to keep 
buſy ; to ſet on work, 
Her gentle wit the p/es 
To teach them truth, Spenſer, 
He reſumed his pen too, and ply d it as . 
ell, 
They their legs 24h d, not ſtayin 
Vatil 4 Nackt e fatal a. Hudibras, 
He who exerts all the faculties of his foul, and 
lies all means and opportunities in the ſearch of 
truth, may reſt upon the judgment of his conſcience 
ſo informed, as a warrantable guide, South, 
The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land. Dryden. 
I have lied my needle theſe fifty years, and by 
my good will would never have it out of my hand. 
3 Spect᷑ator. 
3. To practiſe diligently. 
He ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply, Sper/er. 
Keep — and ply his book, welcome his 
| ends, | 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shak/p, 
Then commune how they beſt may p 
Their growing vo. b a as oor, 
Their bloody taſk, unweary'd ftill, the . 
N eee 
4. To ſolicit importunately. ; 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marble, Shakſpeare, 
He plies the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 
If they deny lim juſtice, Shakſpeare. 
Whoſoever has any thing of David's piety will be 
perpetually plying the throne of ps with ſuch like 
acknowledgments: as, bleſſed that providence 
which delivered me from ſuch a lewd company. 
| South, 
ToPLY. wv. u. 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. 
He was forced to p/y in the ſtreets as a homey for 
2. To go in haſte. 
Thither he p/ies undaunted. 
3. To buſy one's ſelf. 
A bird new made about the banks ſhe plies, 
Nor far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. 


4 Loler, Fr.] To bend. 


3 


Milton. 


_ POA 
The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, ard 


ſtill recovered itſelf again, but the oak was itubburn 
and choſe rather to break than bend. L'Eftrange, 
PLy. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Bent; turn; form; caſt; biaſs, 

The late learners cannot fo well take the fl 
except it be in ſome minds that have not ſulfered 
themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open 

and prepared to receive continual amendment. ; 


Bacs 
2. Plait ; fold. 3 5 


The rugz or plies of the inward coat of (he 
ſtomach detain the aliment ia the ſtomach, 


Arbuthnt, 
PLyIE RS. u. /. See PLIE RS. 
Poaourice. adj, | avwwerixe;, from 


i 


PNEUMA'TICK. Ic. 
1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 
I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, 
whereof I gave an account in a book about the air, 


; Boyle. 
That the air near the ſurface of the earth will 


expand itſelf, when the preſſure of the incumbent 
atmoſphere is taken off, may be ſeen in the experi. 
ments made by Boyle in his preumatick engine. 


Locke, 


The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 

To vinous ſpirits added, 

They with pneumatick engine ceaſeleſs draw, 

: 3 . Philips, 

2, Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. 

All ſolid bodies conſiſt of 8 preumatical and 
tangible; the pneumatical ſubſtance being in ſome 
bodies the native ſpirit of the body, and in other 
plain air that is gotten in. Bacon, 

The race of all things here is, to extenuate aud 
turn things to be more pneumatical and rate; and 
not to retrograde, from prexmatical, to that which 
is denſe. ; Bacon. 

PN EUMATI CES. 2. / | pneumatigue, Fr. 
b. 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which conſiders 
the doctrine of the air, or laws according 
to which that fluid is condenſed, rariſied, 
or gravitates. | Harris, 

2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual 

. ſubſtances, as God, angels, and the ſouls 
of men. Did. 

PNEUMATO'LOGY, 2. /; [mvwuroreyic,] 

'The doctrine of ſpiritual exiſtence. 


To POACH, v. a. [oeufs poches, Fr.] 
1. To boil ſlightly, 

The yolks of eggs are ſo well prepared for nouriſh» 
ment, that, ſo they be A or rare boiled, they 
need no other preparation. . Bacon. 

2. To begin without completing: from the 
practice of boiling eggs ſlightly. Not 
in uſe. | | 

Of later times, they have rather poached and 
offered at a number of enterprizes, than maintained 
any conſtantly. f Bacon. 

3. Pocher, Fr. to pierce.] To ſtab; to 

. 

The flowk, ſole and plaice follow the tide up into 
the freſh rivers, where, at low water, the country 

ople paach them with an inftrument ſomewhat 

ike the ſalmon ſpear. Carenvs 
4. [from poche, Fr, a pocket.) To plunder 
by ſtealth. 

So ſhameleſs, ſo abandoned are their ways, 
They poach Parnaſſus, and lay claim for _ : 

vw arg. 
To POACH, v. . [from poche, a bag, Fr. 
1. To ſteal game; to carry off game pri- 
vately in a bag. 
5 In the ſchools 
They poach for ſenſe, and hunt for idle rules. Club. 
2. To be damp. A cant word. 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap 

ia ſummer, and paach in winter. Mortimer. 


Poa'CHARD. 2. /. [boſcas.] A kind of 


d waterfowl, 


7 4 


POD 

Pol/cnen. v. . [from poach.] One who 
ſteals game. : 
You old poachers have fuch a way with you, that 
Fall at once the buſineſs is done. : are. 
Poa'cHINess. 2. /. [from pꝛachy.] Mar- 

ſhineſs; dampneſs. A cant word. 
The vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep 
for graſs. | Mortimer. 
Poach v. adi. Damp; marſhy. A cant 

word. 

What uplands you dẽſign for mowing, ſhut up the 
beginning of February ; but marſh lands lay not up 


till April, except your marſhes be very pg bhp 
| Mortimer. 


Poc k. 1. .. — pox.] A puſtule raiſed N 


by the ſmallpox. | 
Po'CKET. #. /. [pocca, Sax. pochet, Fr.] 
1. The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. 
Here's a letter 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo, - Shakſp. 
Whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe ; 
other would take it wond'rous ill, 
If in your pocket he lay ſtill. Prior, 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pocker, 
he would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old coin, 
that we ſaw in the ſtatue. Addiſon. 
2. A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain 
quantity: as, a pocket of hops. 
To Po'cxErT. v. a, [ pocheter, Fr. from the 


noun. ] 

1. To put in the pocket. 
Bleſs'd paper credit! 

Gold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt things, 

Can pocket ſtates, or fetch or carry kings. Pope. 
2. To PockeT up. A proverbial form that 

denotes the doing or taking any thing 

clandeſtinely. 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other 

| injuries but theſe, I am a villain; and yet you will 

Kagd to it, you will not pocket up wrongs, Shakſp, 


He lays his claim 
To half the profit, half the fame, 8 
And helps to pocker ap the game. Prior. 
Po cx TBOOK, 2. J. ¶ pocket and Boot.] A 
paper book carried in the pocket for 
haſty notes. 


Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereſt, 
and kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocketbook, 
Arbuthnot, 

Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocket. 
Zoot, and take the firſt opportunity ts get them 
reſolved. Watts; 


| Po'cxETGLASS, 1. ſ. [pocket and glaſs.] 


* 
[4 


Portable looking -glaſs. | 


The world's a farce, an empty ſhow, 
"Powder, and pocketglaſs, and beaux. Prior, 

And vanity with pocketglaſe, | 
And impudence with front of braſs. Swift, 
Po'cxHOLE. 2. / [pork and hole.) Pit or 
| ſcar made by the ſmallpox. 7 
Are theſe but warts and pockboles in the face 


O' th'earth ? Donne. 
Pocxix Ess. 2. /. [ from pociy.] The ſtate 


of being pocky. | 
Pol cx T. adj. [from pox. ] Infected with the 


Xo 
PI father's love lies thus in my bones z I might 
have loved all the pocky whores in Perſia, and have 
elt it leſs in my bones. * Denham. 


Po'cuLBNT, adj. [ poculum, Lat.] Fit for 
drink. 
Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſeulent, are 
notwithſtanding poculent; as hops and broom. 


Bacon, 
Pop. v. /. bade, boede, Dutch, a little 
houſe, 


gumes ; the caſe of feeds. Te 
To raiſe tulips, ſave the ſeeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open at the top, which cut 
off with the ſtalks from the root, and keep the pods 

upright, that the ſeed do not fall oui. Martimer. | 


Skinner.) The capſule of le- | 


1 


Popwentcal, adj, [Todeypinosy modiryge. | 


POE 
from podaęg ra, Lat.] 
1. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, 
that a loadſtone, held in the hand of one that is 
podagrieal, doth either cure or give great eaſe in 
the gout. Brown. 

2. Gouty; relating to the gout, | 
Po'pDER.#, J. [from pod.] A gatherer of 
peaſcods, beans, and other pulſe. Dict. 
Popes. 2. J. A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner, 
Po'EM. 2. J. [poatma, Lat. reinf.]! The 
work of a poet; a metrical compoſition. 

A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition of 
the poets in many or few-yerſes; but even one alone 
verſe ſometimes makes a perſect poem. Ben Fonſon. 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, paſſing through the 
preſence of France, and eſpying Chartier, a famous 
poet, faſt aſleep, kifling him, ſaid, we muſt honour 
the mouth a hve fo many golden poems have 
proceeded, Peacham. 

To you the promis'd poem I will pay. Dryden. 

Po'esy. 1. J. | poefie, Fr. pocſis, Lat. woos. | 
1. The art of writing poems. | 

A poem is the work of the poet; poly is his (kill 
or craft of making; the very fiction itſelf, the reaſon 
or form of the work. Ben 'F.nſon. 

Hbw far have we 
Prephan'd thy heav'nly gift of po)? 
Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels ? : Dryden. 
2, Poem; metrical compoſition ; pottry. 

Muſick and poeſy uſe to quicken you. Shakfp.' 

There is an hymn, for they have excellent pos 
the ſubje is always the praiſes of Adam, Noah, 
and Abraham, concluding ever with a thankſgiving 
for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 

They apprehend a veritable hiſtory in an emblem 
or piece of chriſtian, . Brown. 

3. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring or 


other thing. 
A paltry ring, whoſe poeſy was | 
For all the world like cutler's poetry - | 
Upon a knife ; Love me, and leave me not. 
POET. . /. [ poete, Fr. porta, Lat. romrn. ] 
An inventor; an author of fiction ; 


writer of poems; one who writes El 


meaſure. , 

The poet's eye ina fine frenzy rowling 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from 
heav'n; ö IR f 
— im — bodies * ; 
he forms of things unknown, the poer's pen 
Turos them to — and gives — thigg 
A local habitation and a name. Shakſpe 


4 
to 


are 
Our poet's ape, who would be thought the chief, 
His —_— —— the frippery of wit, 
From brocage he is grown 2 bold a thief, 
While we the tobb'd deſpiſe, and pity it. | 
| Ben Fonſon, 
0 | 'Tis not vain or fabulous | 
What te og poets, taught by the heav'nly muſe, 
Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles, Milton. 
Ah ! wretched we, poet of earth, but thou 
Wert living the ſame poet that thou' rt now, 
While angels ſing to thee their aires divine, 
And joy in an applauſe fo great as thine. Cowley, 
A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies ; and he 
who cannot make, that is invent, hath his name for 


nothing, Dryden. 
POETA'STER. 2. , I Lat.] A vile petty. 
how 9 
Pf. no poetafter command or intreat 
Another, extempore verſes to make. Ben Jonſon, 
Begin not as th' old poetafer did, w * 
Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I ſing. 
Roſcommon. 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poetafters, that 
ſpend themſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſewing 


here and there ſome cloth of gold on their ſackcloth. | 


Felton, 


Po'nrzss. 1. J. [from poet ; pica poetria, 


POI 
Pox TICAL, Tach. [womructs 3 poetique, Fre 
Pox'riek. preticus, Lat.] Expreſſed 
in poetry; pertaining to poetry; ſuita- 
ble to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poetical. 
l do not know what poetical is, 
— The trueſt poetry is moſt feigning. .Shakfpeare, 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poerick rage. Waller. 
The moral of that poerical fiction, that the upper- 
moſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes is 
faſtened to Jupiter's chair, ſignifies that almighty 
God governs and directs ſubordinate - cauſes and 
effects. Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe in 
good Engliſh, in poerical expreſſions and iu muſical 
numbers. Dryden. 
The muſe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Though mark'd by none but quick poetick ms. 


I alone can inſpire the 7 900-9 crowd. Sw fe 
Po“ TIcALL x. adv. from peetical.] With 
the qualities of poetry; by the fiction of 
poetry. | 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners of 
the heroes are p:etica/ly good, if of a piece, Dryden. 
The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece 
and the bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted 
into thoſe fiery bulls, * EKaleigb. 
To Por Tiz E. v. u. ¶ poetiſer, Fr. from poet.] 
To write like a poet. 
1 verſify the truth, not pretive., _ Daune. 
Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, 
thus poet iet. i Hakewill, 


Po'tTRESs..r. J. from poetrit, Lat. whence 
poetridas picat in Perfins.)] A ſhe poet. 
Moſt peerleſs poetreſs, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces, Spenſer. 
Po'erkY. 2. J. ¶ neu rpix.] 
1. Metrical eompoſition the art or prac= 
tice of writing poem. 
Strike the beſt invention dead, 
Till baffled poetry hangs dawn the head. Cleaveland. 
Although in poetry it be neceſſary that the unities 
of time, place and action ſhould be explained, there 


is till ſomething that gives a greatneſs of mind to 
the reader, which few of the criticks have conſidered. 
b ease SpeAater, 
z, Poems ; poetical pieces, 
She taketh moſt delight ; 
In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry. Shakſpeare, 
Polo NANCY. z. . from poignant.] 
1. The power of ſtimulating the -palate ; 
ſharpneſs, 

I ſat quietly down at my morſel, adding only a 
principle of hatred to all ſucceeding meafures by 
way of ſauce; and one point of conduct in the 
dutcheſs's life added much poignarcy to it. Swift, 


2. The power of irritation ; aſperity. 


POIGNANT. adj. (poignant, Fr.] 
1. Sharp; ſtimulating the palate, 
No poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, 
Her hunger gave areliſh to her meat. "Dryden, 
The ſtudious man, wheſe will was never deter- 
mined to oignant ſauces and delicious wine, is, by 


2, Severe ; porolng ; painful. 

If God makes uſe of ſome poignart diſeaſe to let 
out the poiſsnous vapour, is not the mercy greater 
than the ſeverity of the cure? South, 

Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain 
Matt exquiſite and foignant pain. Naorrit. 


3. Irritating ; ſatirical ; keen, 
POINT. 2. J. ¶ poincꝭ, point, Fr. | 
1. The ſharp end of any 23 0 


body. 
| The thorny pot | 
Of bare diſtreſs liath ta*en ſrom me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth fidelity. 
That bright beam- whose Point now rais'd, 
Bore him ſlope downward, Milton. 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upoa 


Lat.] A ſhe poet, | 


its gon, if balanced by admirable fill. Tespe. 
| 28 2 25 


hunger and thirſt, determined to eating and drink ing. 
8 | Locke, 


Shakſpeare, | 
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10. Degree; ſtate. | 
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PO] 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear 
Without a point; he look'd, the point was there. 
| Dryden. 
2. A ſtring with a tag. 
If your fon have not the day, 
For a filken point I'll give my baronry. Shakſpeare. 
He hath ribbands of all colours; points more than 
all the lawyers can learnedly handle. Shatſprare. 
I am reſolved on two points; 
That if one break, the other will hold; 
Or if both break, your galkins-fall, Sha#ſpeare. 
King james was wol t to ſay, that the duke of 


Buckingham had given him a groom of his bed- 


chamber, who could not truſs his points. Clarendun 
3. Headland ; promontory. 

I don't fee why Virgil has given the epithet of 
Alta to Prochita, which s much lower than Iſchia, 
and all the points of land that lie within its neigh- 
bourhood, Addifen. 

4. A ſting of an epigram ; a ſentence ter- 
minated with ſome remarkable turn of 
words or thought. ” 
He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentences together, 
and was too full of points. Dryden. 

Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 

Wich periods, points and tropes he ſlurs his crimes; 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd ſiom the poor. 

| | Duden. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin'd, 
Produc'd the point that left a ſting behind. 

5. An indiv1{ible part of ſpace. 

We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpace, or do ſuppoſe a 
point in it at ſuch a diſtance from any part of the 
* univerſe, Locke, 

6, An indiviſible part of time; a moment. 

Then neither from eternity before, | 
Nor from the time whea time's fuuit point begun, 
Made he all ſouls, | Davies, 

7. A ſmall ſpace, 5 

On one ſmall point of land, 
Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz'd, we ſtand, Pr7cy. 

8, Punctilio; nicety. e 

We doubt not but ſu h as are not much conver- 
ſant with the variety of authors, may have ſome 
leading helps to their ſtudies of points of precedence, 
by this fight deſignation. Selden. 

Shalt thou diſpute 1 
With God the points of liberty, who made 
Thee what thou art ? Milton, 


Pope. 


9. Part required of time or ſpace; eritical 


moment; exact place, ; 

How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Sha\ſpeare. 

Eſau ſaid, behold I am at the poin! to die; and 
what profit ſhall this birthright do? Geneſis. 
Democritus, ſpent with age, and juſt at the p 
of death, called for loaves of new bread, and with 
the fleam under his noſe, prolonged his life till a 
ſeaſt was paſt, Temple, 

Thy follow nature in their deſires, carrying them 
no farther than ſhe directs, and leaving off at the 
point, at which exceſs would grow troubleſome, 
Alterbury. 


The h gheſt point outward things can bring one 
unto, is the contentment of the mind, with which 
no eſtate is miſerable. Sidney. 
In a commonwealth, the wealth of the. country 
is ſo diitributed, that moſt of the community are at 
their eaſe, though few are placed in extraordinary 
Points of ſplendor. _ Aadiſon. 
11. Note of diſtinction in writing ; a ſtop, 
Commas and points they ſet exactly right, 
And *twete a fin to rob them of their mite, Pope. 
12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided 
by ſpots; the ace or ſiſe point. 


13. One of the degrees into which the cir. | 
cumference of the horizon, and the | 


mariner's compaſs, is divided. 
Carve out dials point by puint, 8 
The reby to ſee the minutes how they run. Shakſp. 


There aroſe ſtroug winds from the ſouth, with a | 


point eaſt, which carried us up. he Bacon. 
A ſeaman, coming before the judges of the ad- 
'miralty tor admittance iato 4k. office of a ſhip, was 


dy one of che judges much lighted ; the * tell- 


— 


POI 
ing him, that he believed he could not ſay * 
of his compaſs. acon. 

Vapours fir'd ſhew the mariner 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetuous winds, 

If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another pointy 
And blaſt your glories. Denham, 

At certai periods ſtars reſume their place, 


From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance. 
Dryden, 


14. Particular place to which any thing 1s 
direfed, 


Eaſt and weſt are but reſpective and mutable 
points, according unto different longitudes or diſtant 
parts of habitation, Brewn, 

Let the part, which produces another part, be 
more ſtrong than that which it produces; and let 
the whole be ſeen by one pcirt of fight, Dryden. 

Ihe poet intended to ſet the character of Arete in 


Milton, 


Who ſetteth out prepar'd 
At al! points like a prince, attended with a guard. 
Drayton, 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon 
any other Gentiles, in poix of religion and in point 
of honour, . Bacon. 
; He had a moment's right in point of time; 
- Had 1 ſeen firſt, then his had been the crime. 
5 | Dryden. 
With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the world 
in ou of antiquity can contend. Tillol ſon. 
den would often ſee, what a ſmal! pittance of 
reaſon is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they are 
ſwelled with, with which they are ſo armed at all 
| points, and with which they ſo confideatly lay about 
them. | ; Locke. 
I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of 
thoſe notorious ſalſehoods in pcint of fact and rea- 
ſoning. Swift, 
16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking, 
| What a point your falcon made, 
And what a pitch the flew above the reſt. Sa peare 
17. The particular thing required ; the aim 
the thing points at. 
Vou gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy. Reſcommon. 
There is no creature ſo contemptible, but, by 
reſolution, may gain his point. L' Eftrange. 
18. Particular; inſtance. 
I'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify, 
And point by foint the treaſons of his maſter 
He ſhall again relate. ; Shakſpeare. 
Thou ſhaltbe as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 
All points of my command, | 
His majeſty thould make a peace, or turn the 
war directly upon fuch points, as may engage the. 
nation in the ſupport of it. Temple. 
He, warn'd in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as after it betel. Dryden. 
This letter is, in every point, an admirable pat- 
tern of the preſent polite way of writing, Swift. 
19. A ſingle poſition; a fingle affertion ; a 
ſingle part of a complicated queſtion; a 
ſingle part of any whole. 
| Another vows the ſame ; 
A third t' a point more near the matter draws. . 
e Daniel. 
Strange point and new ! 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd. 
Milton. 
The company did not meddle at all with the ſtate 
Point, as to the oaths; but kept themſelves entirely 
to the church point of her independency, as to her 
purely ſpiritual authority from the ſtate. © Leſley. 
Stanilaus ændeavours to eſtabliſh the duodecuple 
proportion, by comparing ſcripture together with 
1 but they will hardly prove his poixt. 
|  Arbuthnt on Coins, 
There is no point wherein I have fo much laboured, 
as that of improving and poliſhing all parts of con- 
verſation between perlons of quality. Swift. 


Baker. 


pertiaent, nor piove the point. 


a fair pint ot light. Broome. 
15. Particular; particular mode. | 
A figure like your father 
Arm'd at all points exatliy cap-a- pe, 
Appears before them. Shakſpeare. 


The gloſs produceth inſtances that are neither 


— 


2. To direct toward an obj act, by way of 


Shakſpeare, | 


EOS 
20. A note; a tune. . 
Vou, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocenee, 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelt 
Into the harſh and boiſt'tous tongue of war? 
Turning your tongue d vine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Sha! ſpcq,,, 
21. Pointblank; ditectly: as, an arrow jg 
ſhot to the pointblark, or white mark. 
This boy wilkearry a letter twenty mile, as eaſy 
as a cannon will ſhoot pointblank twelve ſcore, 
Shaiſp ears, 

The other level pointb/ank at the inventing of 
cauſes and axioms. = Bacon. 

Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 

That ſhot i“ th? air poinib/ank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That learn'd philoſophers maintain 

It ne'er came back. Hudikyas, 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of 
our maſter, are turned pointblanb againit the inten- 
tion of them. L' Efirarge, 

Eftius declares, that although all the ſchoulmen 
were for latria to be given to the croſs, yet that it i; 
pointblank againſt the definition of the council cf 
Nice. Stilling ffect. 

22. Point de viſe; exact or exactly in the 
point of view. 

Every thing about you ſhould demonſtrate a care. 
leſs deſolation; but you are rather point de viſe in 
your accoutrements, as loving yourſelf, than the 
lover of another. ; Shakſpears, 

I will baffle fir Toby, I will waſh off grols ag- 
quaintance, I will be point de wiſe the very man. 

| | Shakſteare, 

Men's behaviour ſhould belike their apparel, not 

too trait or point de wiſe, but free for exerciſe, 
Bacon, 
To Po1NT, v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1, To ſharpen; to forge or grind to a 
point, | 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain; now that fear is ſharpened 
and printed, by the Spaniards late enterprizes upon 
the Palatinate. Bacon, 
Part new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. 
| ; Dryden. 
What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breaſt I lift the pointed ſword ? DH. 
The two pinnæ ſtand upon either fide, like the 
wings in the petaſus of a Mercury, but riſe much 
higher, and are more pointed. Addiſon. 
Some on ,s d wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 
Pope. 


foreing it on the notice. 
Alas! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn 
To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakſpeare, 
Mount Hermon, yonder tea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton, 
3. To direct the eye or notice. | 
Whoſoever ſhould be guided through his battle 
by Minerva, and pointed, to every ſcene of them, 
would ſee nothing but ſubſects of ſurprize. Pope. 
4. To ſhow as by directing the finger. 
From the great ſea, you ſhall point out for you 
mount Hor. | Numbers. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to fol- 
low the direction of nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way Locle. 
1 thall do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in learning, and point out their beauties. 
OW. Addiſon, 
Is not the elder | 
By nature feinted out for preference? Rawwe. 
5. [ pointer, Fr.] To direct toward a place: 
as, the cannon were pointed againſt the 
fort. | 
6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 
10 Poi Nr. v. 2. 7 | 
1. To note with the finger; to force upon 
the notice, by directing the finger toward 
it, With az: commonly, ſometimes 29 
betore the thing indigitated, 
\ 


PO! 


Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 
And ſays lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shak g 
6 Sometimes we-uſe one finger only, as in printing 
at any thing. Ray on the Creation, 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter'd coat and ragged ſhoe. Dryden. 
Rouſe up for ſhame ! our brothers of Pharlalia 
t at theix wounds, and cry aloud to battle. 
Point a | » Addiſon 
- To diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by 
bis. 2 3 
Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. 
j Fortes, 
3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 
The ſubtle dog ſcow'rs with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm ſcent ailures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear. 
Gay. 
4. To ſhow diſtinctly. 
To point at what time the balance of power was 
molt equally held between their lords and com- 


mons in Rome, would perhaps admit a controverſy. 

e Swif?, 

Pol x TED. adj. OT participle, from point. | 
1. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pique. 


A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 


2. Epigrammatical; aboanding in conceite, 


Who now reads Cowley? if he pleaſes, yet 
His moral pleaſes, not his painted wit. Pope. 
Poi'NnTEDLY. adv. | from pointed.] In a 

pointed manner. 

The copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, that he 
often writ too. /ointedly for his ſubject. Dryden. 
Por/NTEDNESS, 2. /. | from pointed, | 


1. Sharpneſs ; pickedneſs with aſperity. 


The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwelling, 


and irregular; when it contends to be high, full of 

rock, mountain, and poirtedneſs. Ben Feonſon. 
2, Epigrammatical ſmartneſs. 

Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men; 

and in this excel him, that you add pointedn?ſs of 

thought, Dryden. 


Poi'NTEL, 2. . Any thing on a point. 

Theſe poiſes or pointes are, for the moſt part, 
little balls, ſet at the top of a ſlender ſtalk, which 
they can move every way at pleaſure, Der bam. 

PoIIN TER. z. / from point. | 
1. Any thing that points. 

Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pornter, 
hammer, and bell, whereby a clock gives notice of 
the time, 5 Watts. 

2. A dog that points out the game to 
ſportſmen. 

The well-taught pointer leads the way, 

The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings his prey. 
8 Cay. 
POIN TIN GSTO CR. 2. J. pointing and fock.] 
Something made the object of ridicule, 
I, his forlorn dutcheſs, | 
Was made a wonder and a pointing flock | 
To every idle raſcal follower, Sha lſpeare. 
Po1'NTLESS. adj, [from point.] Blunt; not 
ſharp; obtuſe. 

Lay that point/eſs clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your ſword of juſtice, fly, Dryden. 
1, That which deſtroys or injures life by a 

ſmall quantity, and by means not obvious 

to the ſenſes ; venom. 5 

Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 

Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain 

Like him that knew not poiſon's power to kill, 

Until, by taſting it, himſelf was ſlain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poiſon, but at the 
ſame time tells him it is a cordial, and ſo he drinks 
it off and dies. nz ; 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant. 


This being the only remedy againſt the pol ſon of | 


fin, we muſt renew it as often as we repeat our fins, 
that is, daily. ' Duty of Man. 
To Pol'soN, v. 4. [from the noun, | 


: I, To infect with poiſon, 


South. a 


91 


| Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 
The ſureſt guard is innocence, 
Quivers apd bows and prijon'd darts 
Aie 9aly us'd by guilty hearts. Roſcommon. 
2, To attack, injure, or kill by potion 
wen. 
e was fo diſcouraged, that he poiſ.ned himſelf 
and died. 2 Maccabers, 
Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 
They'll never pi/or you, they 'H only cheat. Pope. 
3. To corrupt; to taint, 
The other meſſenger, 
Whoſe welcome I perceiv'd had poiſon'd mine. 
| Shakfpeare. 
Haſt thou not 
With thy falſe arts pcifz'd his people's loyalty ? 
„Te. 
Notions with which the ſchools had poiſored our 
youth, and which only ſerved to draw the prince to 
govern amiſs, but proved no ſecurity to him, when 
the people were grown weary of ill government. 


Davenant. 
Por'SON=TREE, 2. /, [toxicodendron.| A 
plant, | Miller. 
Po1's0NER. 2. / {from poiſon, ] 
1. One who poiſons, 
I muſt be the pi 
Of good Polixenes. Shatſpeare. 


So many mifchiefs were in one combin'd; 

So much one ſingle ner colt mankind, Dryden. 
2. A corrupter, 

Wretches who live upon other men's ſins, the 
common potſoners of youth, getting their very bread 
by the damnation of ſouls. South, 

Por'soNous, adj, [from poifſon.] Venom- 
ous; having the qualities of poiſon, 
Thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very p2i/onous, 
Where the diſeaſe is violent. Shakſpeare. 

Nat Sirius ſhoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his pos) nous breath he blaſts the (ky. 
Dryden. 

A lake, that has no freſh water running into it, 
will, by heat and its ſfagnation, turn into a ſtinking 
rotten-puddle, ſendiſ forth nauſeous and 7 
ſteams. heyne, 

Por's0NOUSLY, adj. [from poiſon.] Venom- 
ouſly, i 3 

Men more eaſily pardon ill things done than ſaid ; 
ſuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they leave 
behind in men's minds, and ſo much more poi ſon- 
0% and incurably does the ſerpent bite with his 
tongue than his teeth, | South, 

Poi's0NoUSNESS. 2. fo [from poiſonous, 
The quality of being poiſonous ; venom- 

Pol'TREL. z. J. ¶ poictrel, poitrine, Fr, pet- 
torale, Italian; pectorale, Latin.] | 

1. Armour tor the breaſt of a horſe. Skinner, 

2. A graving tool. Ainſworth, 

PolzE. 2. J. | pozds, French.] 

1, Weight; torce of any thing tending to 
the centre. | 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 


Whoſe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd awa 
Wich dreadful poize, is trom the main land reft. 


A Spenſer, 
When I have ſuit, penſ 
It ſhall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. Shakſpeare, 
To do't at peril of your foul, 
Were equal polxe of fin and charity. © Shakſpeare. 
Were an equal poize of hope and fear | 
Does arbitrate th? event, my nature is a 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 


2, Balance; equipoize ; equilibrium, 

The particles that formed the earth, mult convene 
from all quarters towards the middle, which would 
make the whole compound fo reſt in a poize. Bentley, 

Tis odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion lo-earneitly 
charged upon Luther, by ſuch as have lived half 


3. A regulating power, _ | 
Mea of an unbounded imagination often want 
the poize of judgment, Dryden. 


their days in a poi between two churches, Atierb. 


4 


_— 
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To Pol zk. v. 3. [pe/er, French.) 
1. To“ balance; to held or place in equi- 
ponderance. 

How nice to couch ? how all her ſpeeches prized be: 
A nymph thus turn'd, but mended in traitlation. 

Siducy. 

Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the (ky, 

Nor poiz'd did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. 

Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt, 

Not now content to Pee, ſhall ſway the reſt. Dryd, 
2. To load with weight. 
As the ſands 
Or Barca or Cyrene's torrid ſoil, 
Levy'd to fide with warring winds, and peixe 
Ihcir lighter wings. Milton. 

Where could they find another form'd to fit, 

To pcize with ſolid ſeuſe a ſprightly wit? Dryden. 
3. lo be equipondrerant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of 
realon to foize another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs- 
of our natures would conduct us to prepoſterous con- 
clutions. Shakſpeares 

4. lo weigh; to examine by the balance. 

We poizing us in her defective ſcale 

Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakſpeare. 
the weight, and dilcern the evidence of the cleareſt 
argumentations, where they would conclude againſt 
his deſires. South, 
5. To oppreſs with weight. 

ll frive, with troubled thoughts, to take a naps 

Leſt leaden ſlumber pie me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. SHK. 


POKE. 2. /. an Saxon; poche, Fr.] A 
pocket; a ſmall bag. 


I will not buy a pig in a poke, Camdon, 
She ſuddenly unties the poke, 

Which out of it ſent ſuch a {moke,. 

As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 


My correſpondent writes againſt maſter's gowns 
and p%e ſlee ves. Spectator. 
To POKE. v. 4. [ poka, Swediſh, | To feel 

in the dark; to fearch any thing with a. 
long inſtrument. | 


It thefe preſumed eyes be clipped off, . they 'will 
make uſe of their protruſions or horns, and poke 
out their way as be fore. Browns 


Po'keR. 2. . [from poke. ] The iron bar 
with which men ſtir the tire, 
With poker fiery red 
Crack the ſtones, aud melt the lead. Swift; 

It the poker be out of the way, ſtir the fire with 

the tongs, Swift, 

Po'x1NG-STICK, . /. An inſtrument an- 
ciently made uſe of to adjuſt che plaits of 
the ruffs which were then worn. 

'Your ruff mult ſtand in print, and for that pur- 
poſe get pokting-/ticks-with ſair long hand les, leſt tlæy 
ſcorch your hands. Middleton, 

Pins and f4kirg-fricks of ſteel. Shakſpeare, 

Po'LaR, adj. [ polaire, Fr. from pole.] Found 
near the pole; lying near the pole; iſſuing, 
from the pole; relating to the pole, 

As when two polar winds, blewing ad verſo 
Upon the Cronian ſea, together drive | 


Mountains of ice. Milton 
doubt 

If any ſuffer on the polar coaſt, 

The rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt, Prior. 


PoLA'RITY. 2. J. [from polar. ] Tendency 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity. 

and. defect of a loadſtone, might touch a needle any 

where. | Brown... 

Po'LARY..aj.. [ polaris, Lat.] Tending to 

the pole; having a direction toward the 
poles a | 

Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian 
from vorth to ſouth, contract a polary power. 

| | | Brown. 


POLE. . / [ #olur, Latin ;. pole, Freneh.] 


Ll 


þ 


| 1, The extremity of the auis of the earth; 


He cannot ſincerely conſider the ſtrength, poize 
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POL 
either of the points on which 'the world 
turns. [ | 
From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole. Milton. 
From pole to pole 

Ihe forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring Gone ll 
; ; ry gen, 

2. [pole, Sax. pal, pau, Fr. palo, Italian 
and Spaniſh ; palus, Lat.] A long ſtaff. 
A long pole, ſtruck upon gravel in the bottom of 


the water, maketh a ſound. Bacon. 
If after ſome diſtinguiſn'd leap, 

He drops his pole, and ſeems to lip; 

Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, 

He'rifes higher, half his lehgth. Prior. 


He ordered to arm long poles with ſharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing the 
ſhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board, Arbuthnot on Coins, 
3. A tall piece of timber erected, 
Wither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſoldier's pole is fall'a. Sbalſpeare. 
Live to be the ſhow and gaze o' th' time: 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a 2 and underwrit, | 
Here may you ſee the tyrant. Shabſpeare. 
Their houſes poles ſet round meeting together in 
the top, and covered with ſkins.  Heylin. 


4. A meaſure of length containing five 


yards and a half, | 
This ordinaree of tithing them by the pole is not 
only fit for the gentlemen, but alſo the noblemen. 
Spenſer." 

Eve 


le ſquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is 
worth . to fling out. A 
5. An inſtrument of meaſuring. 
A peer of the realm and a counſellor of ſtate are 

not to be meaſured by the common yard, but by the 


pole of ſpecial grace. 5 Bacon. 

: To Pol x. v. 4. from the noun.] To furniſh} 
with poles. 

. Begin not to pale your hops. Mortimer. 


Po'LEAxE. 1. /; [pole and axe. 
fixed to a long pole. 


To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, i 
to offer victims of human blood. H 


One hung a poleaxe at his ſaddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe, | . 
Po'LECAT. 2. ,. Pole or Poliſb cat, becauſe 
they abound in Poland. ] The fitchew ; a 
ſtinking animal. | 
Polecats ? there are fairer things than 


J An axe 
[ 


3 
owel. 


— 


— 


1 
z 


1 
ecats. 


bakſpeare. 
Out of my door, you witch ! you hag ! you p- 
Fat! out, out, out; I'll conjure you. re 
She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat 
'a'warren, to amuſe them. 
How ſhould he, harmleſs youth, 
Who kill'd but poletats, learn to murder men? Cay. 


i 
in 


| L' Eftrange., 


"Your poledayy wares will not do for me. Hexwel, 
PoLe'MICAL, ? adj. [To>zmx.] Contro- 
PoleMick. verſial; diſputative. 
Among all his labours, although polemick diſcourſes 
were otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging to converſe 
with men in, paſſion, Fell. 

I have had but little reſpite from theſe polemical 
exerciſes, and, notwithſtanding all the rage and 
malice of the adverſaries of our church, - I fit down 
contented. | Stilling fleet. 
The nullity of this diſtinction has been ſolidly 
ſhewn by moſt of our polemick writers of the pro- 


1 
, 
| 
j 
i 
| 
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Pol MOSC OR. . PA r? and edi. 
In opticks, is a d of crooked or 


| teftant church. South, 
we The beſt method to be uſed with theſe” polemical 
3 ladies, is to ſhew them the ridiculous ſide of their 
= ..__cauſe. x | Addiſon. | 
N Pol RMICE. 2. // Diſputant; contro- 
2 vertiſt. | 
E Each ſtaunch polemick, ſtubborn as a rock, 
| 


2. Any guide or director,. 


[ 


Ainſworth, | 


| 


POL 
ſeeing objects that do not lie directly ö 
before the eye. 1 | 
Po'LesTAR. z. /. | pole and far.) 
1. A ſtar near the pole, by which naviga- 
tors compute their northern latitude; 


cynoſure; lodeſtar. , | 
If a pilot at ſea cannot ſee the poleſar, let him 
ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. 
King Charles, ; 

I was ſailing in a vaſt ocean without other help 
than the poleſtar of the ancients, Dryden. 


PolLEY- MOUNTAIN. 2. /. ¶ polium, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 


POLICE. 2. ſ. ¶ French. ] The regulation 
and government of a city or country, ſo. 
far as regards the inhabitants. | 

Po LIED. adj. [from police. ] Regulated; 

formed into a regular courſe of admini- 
tration, 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or 
indign to govern, it is a juſt cauſe of war for another 
nation, that is civil or policed, to ſubdue them. 

Bacon, 

Po'Ltcy,. . /. [ ToATH# ; polaia, Latin. ] 

1. The art of government, chiefly with 
reſpe to foreign powers, RY 

2. Art; prudence ; management of affairs; 
ſtratagem. 

The policy of that purpoſe is made more in the 
marriage, than the love of the parties. Shalſpeare. 

If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, which for your beſt ends 

Vou call your policy how in't leſs or worſe, 
But it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour as in war. <Shakſpeare, 

If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy, 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt. "Shahkſpeare. 

The beſt rule of policy, is to prefer the doing of 

;uſtice before all enjoyments. King Charles. 
The wifdom of this v is ſometimes taken in 
ſcripture for policy, and gonſiſts in a certain dexte- 
rity of managing buſineſs for a man's ſecular advan- 
tage. : South. 

3. [ poliga, Spaniſh.] A warrant for money 
in the publick funds; a ticket. 

To PO'LISH, v. a. { polio, Lat. polir, Fr.] 

i, To ſmooth; to brighten by attrition ; 


-.\ 


* 


to gloſs. | ; 
He ſetteth to finiſh his work, and poliſbeth it per- 
fectly. Eecigſaſticus. 
Pygmalion, with fatal art, | 


a 

Poliſb'd the form that ſtung his heart. Cranville. | 

2. To make elegant of manners, | 

Studious they appear 1 

Of arts that poliſb life, inventors rare. Milion. 

To Po'LIsH, v. x. To anſwer to the act of 

poliſhing ; to receive a gloſs. f 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a 

kind of ſteel, which would poliſh almoſt as white 

and bright as ſilver, ; Bacon. 

Po'L 15. 1. ſ. ¶poli, poliſſure, Fr. from the 

verb, | 

1. Artificial gloſs; brightneſs given by 
attrition, 

Not to mention what a huge column of 


coſt in the quarry, only conſider the great di 
of hewin 


* 


} 
£ 


' 


nite. 
ulty' 
git into any form, and of giving it the due 
turn, proportion, and pol iſb. iſon. 

Another pom of clearer glaſs and better poliſh 
ſeemed free from veins. Newton, 
2, Elegance of manners. 

What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 
This Roman pol{/b, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame? Addiſon, 


Po'LISHABLE, ad. [from polifh.] Ca 
ble of being po Av : 15 
PoLISUER. 1. / [from polis. The per. 
ſon or inſtrument that gives a gloſs. | 
I confider an human ſoul without education, like 


oblique- perſpective glaſs, contrired for 


.|POLTTE. adj. ¶ politus, Latin.] 


POL 
rent beauties, till the {kill of the poli/her fetches 
out the cetours. Aud ſn 
1. Gloſſy ; ſmooth, 

Some of them are diaphanous, 
polite; others not polite, but as if powdered over 
with fine iron duſt. vad bai 

If any ſort of rays, falling on the polite ſurface 
of any pellucid medium, be reflected back, the fu 
of -ealy reflection, which they have at the point or 
reflexion, ſhall ſtill continue to return. Meautor 

The edges of the ſand holes, being worn away, 
there are left all over the glaſs a numberleſs company 
of very little convex polite rifings like waves, f 


Newton, 


ſhi ning, and 


2, Elegant of manners, 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite, Pope, 
PoL1'TELY. adv. | from polite.] With ele. 
gance of manners; N 
PoL1'TENEss. 2. .. ¶ poliigſſe, French; from 
polite.] Elegance of manners; gentility; 
good breeding. 

I have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, and 
others, with as little pretenſions, affecting polite. 
neſs in manners and diſcourſe. Wift, 

As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 
So wit is by politeneſs keeneſt ſet, Your, 

PoL1'TICAL. adj. [Toad] 
1. Relating to politicks ; relating to the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs; civil. 

In the Jewiſh: ſtate, God was their political 
prince and ſovereign, -and the judges among them 
were as much his deputies, and did repreſent his 

rſon, as now the judges do the perſons of theic 
everal princes in all other nations. Ketilewell. 

More true polilical wiſdom may be learned from 
this ſingle book of proverbs, than from a thouſand 
Machiavels. s Rogers, 

2, Cunning ; ſkilful, 
PoL1'TICALLY. adv. [from political. 


1. With relation to publick adminiſtra- 
tion. | 
2. Artfully ; politickly. 
The Turks politically mingled 2 
ries, harquebuſiers, with their horſemen. Knollet. 
PoLITiCa'sTER. . J. A petty ignorant 
pretender to politicks, 
Their are quacks of all forts; as bullies, pedants, 
hypociites, empiricks, law-jobbers, and po/iticaſters, 
L' Eftrange. 


| PoLIT1'cian, 2. [politicien, French. ] 


1. One verſed in the arts of government; 
one {killed in politicks. 
Get thee glaſs eyes, 

And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem - 
To ſee things thou doſt not. Shakſpeare. 
And 't be any way, it muſt be with valour; for 
policy I hate: 1 had as lief be a Browniſt as a 
olitician, . #Shakſpeare. 
Although I may ſeem leſs a politician to men, jet 
I need no ſecret diſtiactions not evaſions before God. 
| King Charles, 

While emp'rick politicians uſe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
You boldly ſhow that ſkill which they pretend, 
And work by meansas noble as your end. Dryden. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wiſe, 
And ſee through all things with his half-ſhut eyes, 
Sent up in vapours to the baron's brain 
New ſtratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 
2. A man of artiſice; one of deep contri- 
Vance. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 


3 to await me thirty ſpies. Milton. 
f a man ſucceeds in any attempt, though uader- 


took with never ſo much raſhneſs, his ſucceſs ſnall 
vouch him a politician, and good luck ſhall paſs for 
deep contrivanice ; for give any one fortune, and he 
ſhall be thought a wiſe man. 5 
POLITI CK. adj. [wearinks. | 
1. Political; civil. In this ſenſe political 
is almoſt always uſed, except in the 


| 


| marble ia the quarry, which hews gone of iti inhe- , 


phraſe body folitich, 


* 


Virtuouſly 


ith his le made all but one polilick body, 
— himſelf was the head; even ſo cared for 
them as he would for his own limbs. Sidney. 
No civil or politick conſtitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the beſt authors. Temple. 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. 
| This land was famouſly enrich'd 
With politiel grave counſel ;. then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. : Shakſpeare, 
3. Artful ; cunning, In this ſenſe political 
is not uſed. 18 x 
[ have trod a meaſure ; I have flattered a lady; 
1 have been po/itick with my friend, ſmooth with 
mine enemy. | Shakſpeare, 
Authority followeth old men, and favour youth ; 
but for the moral part, perhaps youth will have the 
heminence, as age hath for the 1 Bacon. 
No leſs alike the politiek and wile, 
All fly flow things, with cireumſpective eyes; 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that the mſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
Pope, 
Po'LITICKLY, adv. [| from politick, | Art- 
fully ; cunningly. 
Thus have I po/itickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully, Shakſpeare, 
Tis politickly done, 
To fend me packing with an hoſt of men, Shakſp. 
The dutcheſs hath been moſt politichy employed 
in ſharpening thoſe arms with which ſhe ſubdued 
you | Pope. 


FP OoL 


Po'LITICKS. 2. .. ¶ politique, Fr, nonrmu. | | 
The ſcience of government; the art or |: 


practice of ad miniſtring publick affairs. 
Be pleas d your peliticks to ſpare, 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden, 


It would be an everlaſting reproach to 7 ol7ticks, |. 
ſhould ſuch men everturn an eſtabliſhment formed 


the wiſeſt laws, and ſupported by the ableſt heads. 
8 Erna Addiſon, 


Of crooked counſels and dark politicks, Pope. 


Po'L1TURE. #, /. | politure, Fr.] The gloſs | 


given by the act of poliſhing, 
PO'LIT'Y. 2. / [ roptret.] A form of go- 
vernment; civil conſtitution. 

Becauſe the ſubject, which this poſition concern- 
eth, is a form of church government or church 
polity, jt behoveth us to conſider the nature of the 
church, as is requiſite for men's more clear and plain 
underftanding, in what reſpect laws of polity or 
government are neceſſary thereunto. Hool er. 

The polity of ſome of our neighbour's hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote and 
reward the improvement of their own language, 

F oc ker 
POLL. 2. /. ¶ polle, pol, Dutch, the top.] 
1. The head. | 
' Look if the withered elder hath not his poll 
clawed like a parrot. Shakſpeare. 
2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons; a regi- 
ſer of heads, 

Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 

Set down by th' poll? Sbalſpeare. 

The muſter file, rotten and ſound, amounis not 
to fifteen thouſand poll. Shakſpeare, 


3. A fiſh called generally a chub, or che- 


vin. 
| To PoLL, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To lop the top of trees, 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces 
much to their laſting. Bacon. 

May thy woods oft or d, yet ever wear 

. Agreen, and, when the lift, a golden hair. Donne. 
2. In this ſenſe is uſed polled ſheep. 

Pelled ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are 
reckoned the beſt breeders, becauſe the ewes yean the 
pelled lamb with the leaſt danger, ortimer. 

3. To cut off hair from h 
ſhort ; to ſhear, 
Neither ſpall they (have, only po// 8 


4e“. 


To mow; to crop, 
He'll go and fowlethe porter of Rome gates by th' 


e head; to clip 
| 


and wiſely acknowledging, that he | 


| 


| To POLLU'TE, v. a, 


q 


| With grief my pleaſures, and pollute _—_ 


FOl 


his paſſage po//'d. 
5. To plunder; to ſtrip; to pill. 
They will 2% and ſpoil fo outrageouſly, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worſe. Spenſcr. 
Take and exact upon them the wild exations, 
coignie, livery, aud ſorehon, by which they po and 
utterly undo the poor tenants. ' Spenſer, 
He told the people, that ſubſidies were not to be 
granted nor levied for wars in Scotland; for that the 
law had provided another courſe by ſervice of eſcuage, 
much leſs when war was made but a pretence to po. 
and pill the people. Bacon. 
Neither can juftice yield her fruit with ſweetneſs, 
amongit the briars and brambles of catching and 
Polling elei ks and miniſters, Bacon. 
6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons, 
7. To enter one's name in a liſt or re- 
iſter. 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 


Dryden. 
8, To inſert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 

And poll for points of faith his truſty vote. Tickel, 
Po'LLARD. 2. /. from poll. 
1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the laſting of trees ſo much as 
often cutting; and we ſee all overgrown trees are 
pollard;. or dottards, and not trees at their full 
height. Bacon, 

2. A clipped coin, 
The ſame king called in certain counterfeit 


pieces coined by the French, called pollardi, crocars 
and roſaries. Camden, 


3. The chub fiſh, 
Po'LLEN. 2. /. A fine powder, commonly 
underſtood by the word farina; as alſo 
a ſort of fine bran. Bailey. 
Po'LLENGER, 2. J. Bruſhwood. This 
ſeems to be the meaning of this obſolete 
word, 
Lop for the fewel old pollenger grown, 
That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown. 
| Tuer. 
Poll. L BR. 2. / [from poll. 
1. Robber; pillager; plunderer. 
The po/ler and exacter of fees juſtifies the reſem- 
blance of the courts of juſtice to the buſh, where- 


unto while the ſheep flies for defence, he loſes, part 
of the fleece. Bacon, 


2. He who votes or polls, | 
Po'LLEVIL. 2. J. [poll and evil.) 
Pollevil is a large ſwelling, inflammation or 


impoſtbume in the horſe's poll or nape of the neck, 
Juſt between the ears towards the mane. 


Po'LLOCK. 2. . [acellus niger.) A kind 
of fiſh. 7 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with ſnellfiſn, ſea- 
hedgehogs, ſcallops ; pilcherd, herring and pol loch. 
Carew. 
[ polluo, Latin; 
polluer, French. ] 
1, To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe ; 
to defile, 
Hot and peeviſh vows | 
Are polluted offerings, more abhort'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
2, To taint with guilt, 
She wooes the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent ſnow, 
And on her naked ſhame, 
Pellute with finful blame, 
The ſaintly veil of maiden white to throw. Milton. 
3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill, either 
moral or phy ſical. 
Envy you my praiſe, and would deſtroy 


Shakſpeare, 


Aden. 
4. Milton uſes this word in an uncommon 


conſtruction. | 
Polluted from the end of his creation. 


ears: he will mow dowa all before him, and leave | 
Shakſpeare, 


The man that pcil'd but twelve pence for his head? 


Ainſworth, 


. Farrier's Did. 


— 


Pol LTD V ESS. 2. /; 


20 


2 pollute.) 

Deſilement; the ſtate of being polluted, 

PoLLu'TER, . J. [from pollute, ] Defiler ; 
corrupter, 

1 Ev'n he, the king of men, 

Fell at his threfhold, and the ſpoil of Troy 


The foul pol/uters of his bed enjoy. Dryden, 


PoLLu'TION, 2. /. [ pollution, Fr. pullutio, 


Lat. ] | 
1. The act of defiling. 


The contrary to conſecration is po//ution, which 
happens in churches by homicide, and burying an 
excommunicated perſon in the church. Ayliffes 


2. The ſtate of being defiled; defilement, 
Their ſtrife pollutien brings 
Upon the temple. Milton, 
Po'LTRON, 2. J. ¶ pollice truncato, from the 
thumb cut off; it being once a practice 
of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 
they might not be compelled to ſerve in 
war, Saumaiſe. Menage derives it from 
the Italian poltro, a bed; as cowards 
feign themſelves ſick a- bed: others de- 


rive it from poletro or poltro, a young 


unbroken horſe.] A coward; a nidgit; 
a ſcoundrel. 
Patience is for poltrons. Shakſpeare, 
They that are bruis'd with wood or fiſts, 
And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras. 
For who but a poltron poſſeſs'd with fear, 
Such haughty inſolence can tamely bear? Dryden. 
POL v. z. /. [polium, Latin.) An herb. 
Ainſworth. 
Po'Ly, [end.] A prefix often found in the 
compoſition of words derived from the 
Greek, and intimating multitude : as, 
polygon, a figure of many angles; pol) pus, 
an animal with many feet. 
PoLyacov'sTICK. adj, [res and a. 
That multiplies or magaihies ſounds. 


PoryYa'/nTHOS, u. J. [xa and 4,9 .] 
A plant. 

The daiſy, primroſe, violet darkly blue, | 

And polyanthos of unnumber'd dyes. Thomſon, 
PoLye'DRICAL. |} adj. [from ToAvide®- 3 
PoLYEZ'DROUS, polyedre, Fr.] Having 

many ſides. 

The pretuberant particles may be ſpherical, 
elliptical, cylindrical, polyedrical, and ſome very 
irregular; and according to the nature of theſe, and 
the ſituation of the lucid body, the light muſt be 
variouſly affected. Boyle, 

A tubercle of a pale brown ſpar, had the exterior 
ſurface covered = 
lucid, with a caſt of yellow. Voodwward. 


Por y'canisT. z. /. [from polygamy. ] One 
that holds the lawfulneſs of more wives 
than one at a time. 


POLY'GAMY. . J. [polygamie, French; 
moavyapia.] Plurality of wives, 
Polygamy is the having more wives than one at 
once. Locle. 
They allow no polygamy: they have ordainel, 
that none do intermarry or contract, until a month 
be paſt from their firſt interview. Bacon. 
He lived to his death in the fin of polygamy, 
without any particular repentance. erking. 
Chriſtian religion, prohibiting bee, is more 
agreeable to the law of nature, that is, the law of 
God, than Mahometiſm that allows it ; for one man, 
his having many wives by law, fignitizs nothing, 
unleſs there were many women to one man in nature 
alſo, Graunt, 


Po'LYGLOT, adj, [To\&/Awrr®- ; polyglotte, 
Fr.] Having many languages | 
The polſyglol or linguiſt is a learned man. Hove. 
PO'L Y GON. 2. / [ polygone, Fr. nou; and 
varia.] A figure of many angles. 


ſmall polyedrous cryſtals, pel- 
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P ON 


44 PowD. v. u. To ponder, A corrupt 


_ liege lord, the god of my life, 


Pleaſeth you pond your fuppliant's plaint.. Spenſer, 


Jy PoN DER. Ve 4. [ ponders, Latin.] Ho 
weigh mentally; to conſider; to attend. 
Mary kept all theſe things, and pdered them in 

her heart. N Bi 


Colours, popularities, and circumſtances ſway the 


ordinary judgment, not fully pondering the matter, 
Bacon. 
This portder, that all natfons of the earth 
Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed, Milton. 
Intent he ſeem'd, 
And Pon'dring future things of wond'rous weight. 


Dryden. | 


Ty Po'ndeR. v. 2. To think; to muſe: 
with on. This is an improper uſe of the 
word, 

This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. Shakſpeare, 
Whom pond ring thus on human miſeries, 
When Venus faw, her heav'nly fire beſpoke. 
Dryden. 

Po'NnDERAL. adj. [from pondus, Latin. 
Eſtimated by weight; diſtinguiſhed from 
numeral, 

Thus did the money drachma in proceſs of time 
decreaſe; but all the while we. may ſuppoſe the 
ponderal drachma to have continued the ſame, juſt 
as it has happened to us, as well as our neighbours, 
whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the 
nummary hath much decreaſed. Arbuthnot. 

Po'NDz RABLE, adj. [from pordero, Latin. ] 
Capable to be weighed; menſurable by 
ſcales. 7 

The bite of an aſp will kill within an hour, yet 
the impreflion is ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon 
communicated not ponderable. Brown, 

PoxDERA'TION, 2. J. [from pondero, Lat.] 

The act of weighing. 

While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward air, 
and the quantity of perſpired matter, found by 
ponderation, is only the difference between that and 
the air imbibed. Arbuthnot . 

Po'NDERER. 2. /. [from ponder. ] He who 
ponders, | 

PonpeRo's1 TY. z. . [from ponderous.] 
Weight; gravity ; heavineſs. | 

Cryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 


bulk a greater pondergſity chan the ſpace in any water 
rotun. 


it doth occupy. 
Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and 
 ponderoſity, wherein it excels all other bodies. Ray. 
PO'NDEROUS, adj. [ponderofus, from 
pondus, Lat.] 
1. Heavy; weighty. 
It is more difficult to make gold, which is the 
moſt ponderous and materiate amongſt metals, of 
other metals leſs. ponderout and materiate, than, 
via verſa, to make ſilver of lead or quickſilver; both 
which are more ponderous than ſilver. Bacon. 
His pond raus ſhield behind him caſt, Milton. 
Upon laying a weight in one of the ſcales, in- 
ſeribed eternity, though I threw in that of time, 
proſperity, affliction, wealth, and poverty, which 
ſeemed very panderour, they were not able to ftir 
the oppoſite balance. Addiſon. 
Becauſe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of 
equal gravity, or gradually placed according to the 
difference of it, any concretion, that can be ſuppoſed 
to be naturally made in ſuch a fluid, muſt be all 
over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous 
parts nearer to its baſis. Bentley. 
2. Important ; momentous, 
If your more porderous and ſettled project 
May ſuffer alteration, I'll point you 
Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you, 
Shakſpeare; 


3. Forcible; ſtrongly impulſive. 
Imagination hath more force upon'things living, 
than things inanimate ;; and upon light and ſubtile 
motions, that upon motions vehement or ponderous. 


Ver, II. 


Bacon. 


. . 


PON 


Impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the ,' o god, 
The more ſne ſtrove to ſhake hin from her breaſt, 
Wich far ſuperiour force he preſs'd. Dryden. 
Preſs'd with the pord'rows blow, 
Down ſinks the ſhip within th? abyis below, Pry, 
Po'NnD:tROUSLY. adv, [from porderons, | 
With great weight, 
Po'xDEROUSNESS. z. J. [from ponderous.] 
Heavineſs; weight; gravity, 

The oil and ſpirit place themſelves under or above 
one another, according as their panderou/neſs makes 
them ſwim or ſink, | Boyle. 

Po'NDWEED.« z. I. ¶ polamogeiton.] A plant, 
Ainſeworth, 


Po'ntnT. adj. ¶ ponente, Italian.] Weſtern, 
Thwart of theſe, as tierce, 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. 2 Milton. 
Po'nNIARD,. 2 /. [ poignard, Fr. pugis, Lat. 
A dagger; a ſhort ſtabbing weapon. 
She ſpeaks poriards, and every word (tabs, Shak. 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right 
hand a naked poriard. Peacham, 
oniards hand to hand 


With ſhort'ned ſword to ſtab ig cloſer war. Dryden. 
To Po'NIARD, v. a. { poignardier, Fr.] To 
ſtab with a poniard, 
Pox k. . J. [Of this word I know not the 
original.] A noctural ſpirit; a hag, 
Ne let the pon, nor other evil ſprights, 
Ne let miſchievous witches. Spenſer, 
Po'NTAGE. 2. J. ¶ pont, portis, bridge. ] Duty 
paid for the reparation of bridges, » 


In right of the church, they were formerly by the 
common law diſcharged from portage and murage, 


Ayliffe. 
Po'xnT1FF, z. ſ. [pontife, French; pontifex, 
Latin, 
1. A prieſt ; a high prieſt, 

Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, 
whereof the one contained the body of Numa, and 
the other his books of ceremonies, and the diſcipline 
of the pont ii. Bacon. 

2. The pope. 5 
Pox IIC AL. adj, | pontifical, Fr. ponti- 
fealis, Lat.] | 
1. Belonging to a high prieſt, 
2. Popiſh, | 
It were not amiſs to anſwer by a herald the next 


pontifical attempt, rather ſending defiance than 
publithing anſwers. Raleigh, 


The porntifical authority is as much ſuperior to 
the regal, as the ſun is greater than che moon. Baker. 
Jo ——_ ; magnificent, 
us did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 
My prefence, like a robe portifcal, | 
Ne'er ſeen, but wonder'd at. Shakſpeare, 
4. [from pors and facio.] Bridge-building, 
This ſenſe is, I believe, peculiar to 
Milton, and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal ſatire on popery. | 
Nou had they brought the work by wond'rous art 
Pcntifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex'd abyſs, | Paradiſe Loft, 
PonTi'FICAL. 2. /. [ pontificale, Latin.] 
A book-containing rites and ceremonies 
ecclefraſtical, | 
What'the Greek and Latin churches did, may be 


ſeen in pontificals, containing the forms for conſe- 
crations. South, 


By the pon!ifical, no altar is to be conſecrated 
without reliques. Stilling fleet. 
PonT1'FICALLY. adv. [from pont ical. 

In a pontifical manner, 


pontificatus, Latin. ] Papacy; popedom. - 
He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to 


Be baniſh'd from the field, that none ſhall dare by 


PonT!'r1caTy. 2. %. '[pontificat, French; 


POO 


[ Painting, ſculpture, and arehitecture may al! 


recover themſelves under the preſent porrificare, it 
the wars of Italy will give them leave. Addiſon, 
Po'nTIFICE. 2. /. | pors and facio,] Bridge- 
work; edifice of a bridge. 
He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond'rous ponrtifice, unhop?d | 
Met his oftspring dear. Milton, 
PonT1Fi'CIAN. ad. [from portif, | Ad- 
hering to the pope; poprth, 
Many other doctots, both pon U and of the 


reformed church, maintain, that God ſanRihed the 
ſeventh day. - n bite. 


PO NTLE VIS. z. /. In horſemanſhip, is a 
diſorderly reſiſting action of a horſe in 
diſobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up ſeveral times running, and riſes 
up ſo upon his hind-legs, that he is in 
danger of coming over. Bailey. 
PO'NTON. 1. J. [ French.] A floating 
bridge or invention to pals over water: 
it is made of two great boats placed at 
ſome diſtance from one another, both 
planked over, as is the interval between 
them, with rails on their ſides; the 
whole ſo ſtrongly built as to carry over 
horſe and cannon. Military Die. 


help of porters. 


' Spettator. 


| Po'xy, 7. /. [I know not the original of 


this word, unleſs it be corrupted from 
puny.] A ſmall horſe, ; 
Pool. #. /. [pul, Saxon; pael, Dutch.] A 
lake of ſtanding water, 
Moſs, as it cometh of moiſture, fo the water muſt 


but ſlide, and not ſtand in a pool. Bacon. 
Sea he had ſcarch'd, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the po 

Mzotis. Milton. 


Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the pool, Dryd, 
* circling ſtreams, once thought the pools of 
i lood, | 

From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall ſave. 
Dryden, 
After the deluge, we ſuppoſe the vallies and lower 
grounds, where the deſcent and derivation of the 
water was not fo eaſy, to.have beea full of lakes and 
pools, Burnet. 
Poor. 2. /. ¶ pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The 

bindmoſt part of the ſhip. | 
Some ſat upon the top of the poop weeping: and 
wailing, till the ſea ſwallowed them. Sidney. 
The poop was beaten gold. Shakſpeare. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only loſt a piece of 
her tail through the next opening of the rocks, they 


| paſſed ſafe, only the end of their pop was bruiſed. 


Raleigb. 
He was openly ſet upon the poop of the galley. 
Knollec. 


Wich wind in poop, the veſſel ploughs the ſea, 


And meaſures back wich ſpeed her former way. 


Drydex. 
POOR, adj, [ parore, Fr. povre, Spaniſh. ] 
1. Not rich; indigent; neceſlitous ; op- 
preſſed with want. 
Poor cuekoldly k nave -I wrong him to call him 
poor; they ſay he hath maſſes of money. 
- Shakſpeare, 
Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory, Pepe, 
Teach the old chronicle, in future times, 
To bear no mem'ry but of poor rogues crimes. 


force, or value, 


of other uſes that may be made of it. Bacon. 


the pont ificate. Addifon. | 


* 


42 T' 


The black prince paſſed many a tiver without the | 


- 6e. 
2. Trifling; narrow; of little dignity, 


A conſervatory of ſnow and ice uſed for delicacy to | 
cool wine, is a poor and contemptible uſe, in reſpect 


How por are the imitations of nature in common * 


- 


— — - 


2 
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7. [A word of tenderneſs.] 


11. Barren; dry: as, a poor ſoil. 


POO 


eoutſe of experiments, except they be led by great 


judgment. Bacon. 

When he delights in ſin, as he obſerves it in other 

men, he is wholly transformed from the creature 

God firſt made him: nay, has conſumed thoſe poor 
remainders of good that the fin of Adam left him. 

South. 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea 

or apology at the laſt day; for it is not for rapine, that 

men are formally impeached and finally condemned ; 
but I was an hungry, and ye gave me no meat. 


3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 
A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the 
's uſe. | Bacon. 
And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 
When, if he periſh here, there is not found 
In all the world ſo poor and vile a thing? Davies. 
The marquis, making haſte to Scarborough, 
embarked in a poor veſſel. Clarendon, 
We have ſeen how poor and contemptible a force 
has been raiſed by theſe who appeared openly, 
: 7 Addiſon. 
Matilda is fo intent upon all the arts of improving 
their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy almoſt every 
day; and leaves no ornament untry'd, from the 
richeſt jewel to the poore/? flower, Law, 
4. Unimportant. | | 
To be without power or diſtinction, is not, in my 
poor opinion, a very amiable ſituation to a perſon of 


title, Swift, 
5. Unhappy ; uneaſy; pitiable, | 
- Vextfailors curſe the rain, 
For which poor (ſhepherds pray'd in vain. Waller, 


Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue; 

Men can ſtand filent, and reſolve on wrong. Dryd. 
6. Mean; depreſſed ; low; dejected. 

A ſoothſayer made Antonius believe, that his 
genius, which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the 
preſence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 
Dear. 
Poor, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together ? 
And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 

To take thy flight thou know'ſt not whither ? Prior. 
8. [A word of ſlight contempt, ] Wretched, 
* The poor monk never ſaw many of the decrees 

and councils he had occaſion to uſe. Baker. 


9. Not good; not fit for any purpoſe. 


I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking: 
I could wiſh courteſy would provide ſome other 
entertainment. Shakſpeare, 


10. The Poo, [colleRively.] Thoſe who 
are in the loweſt rank of the community; 
thoſe who cannot ſubſiſt but by the 
Charity of others; but it is ſometimes 


| uſed with laxity for any not rich. 
From a confin'd well-manag'd ſtore, 
| You both employ and feed the poor. 


Waller. 


Never any time ſince the reformation can ſhew ſo | 


many por amongſt the widows and orphans of 
churchmen, as this particular time. Spratt. 
The poor dare nothing tell but flatt'ring news. 
Dryden. 
Has God caſt thy lot amorgſt the poor of this 
world, by denying ; Ta the plenties of this life, or 
by taking them away; this may be preventing 
mercy z tor much miſchief riches do to the ſons of 
men. a South, 


12. Lean; ſtarved; emaciated: as, a poor 
horſe, | | 
Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flag- 
ging, poor, ſtarved, and ſcarce covering the bone, 
a Ben Jonſon. 
13. Without ſpirit; flaccid. 
Poox Jon N. 2. /. Icallarius. ] A ſort of fiſh, 
f | Ainſworih, 


| Poo'kLY, adv. (from poor. |- 
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1, Without wealth. 


& | | | 
Thoſe thieves ſpared his life, letting him go to 


learn to live poorly. 8 Sidney. 
2. Not proſperouſly; with little ſucceſs, 
U you ſow one ground with the ſame kind of 
grain, it will proſper but poorly, - Bacen. 


— 
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Calamy. i 


| 


| 


| 
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3. Meanly ; without ſpirit. i 


Your conſtancy 
- Hath left you unattended : be not loſt 
So poorly in your thoughts, Shakfpeare. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire. 
| Dryden. 
4. Without dignity. 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly ſatisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your light, 
Youcommon people of the ſkies; 
What are you when the ſun ſhall riſe 2 
Poo'tness, . J. | from poor. ] 
1, Poverty; indigence; want, 
No leſſe I hate him than the gates of hell, 
That pooreneſs can force an untruth to tell. 
Chapman. 
If a prince ſhould complain of the poorneſs of his 
exchequer, would he be angry with his merchants, 


Wotton. 


| if they brought him a cargo of good bullion ? Burner. 


2, Meanneſs ; lowneſs ; want of dignity. 
The Italian opera ſeldom finks into a poorneſs of 
language, but, amidft all the meanneſs of the 
thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in 
the expreſſion, Addiſon. 
There is a kind of ſluggiſh reſignation, as well as 
pcorneſi and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of ſlavery. 
| : Addiſon. 
3. Sterility ; barrenneſs. | 
The p-orrreſs of the herbs ſhews the poorneſs of 
the earth, eſpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 
Enquire the differences of metals which. contain 
other metals, and how that agrees with the poorneſs 
or richneſs of the metals in themſelves. Bacon. 
PoorsP1'RITED. adj, [poor and ſpirit. 

Mean ; cowardly, 

Mirvan ! p00r ſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd 
me. Denham. 
PoorsPr'RITEDNESS, 2. /. Meanneſs; 

cowardice. | 
A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of 
others, is, from that meanneſs and poorſpiritedne/s 
that accompanies guilt. South, 
Poe. u. /. [poppyſma, Lat.] A ſmall ſmart 
er ſound. It is formed from the 

ound, | 

I have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a pop 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of the 
room, who can now diſcharge a fan, that it ſhould 
make a report like a pocket- piſtol. Spectator. 
To Por. v. x. from the noun.] To move 


or enter with a quick, ſudden, and un- 
expected motion. | 
He that kill'd my king, 
Popt in between th' election and my hopes. Shakſ., 
A boat was ſunk and all the folk drowned, ſaving 
one only woman, that in her firſt popping up again, 
which moſt living, things accuſtom, eſpied the boat 
riſen likewiſe, and floating by her, got hold of the 
boat, aud ſat aftride upon one of its ſides. Carew. 
I ſtartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. 


Addiſon. 

As he ſcratch'd to fetch up thought, | 
Forth popp'd the ſprite ſo thin. Swift. 
Others have a trick of popping up and down every 


moment, from their paper to the audience, like an 
idle ſchool-boy. Swift, 


To Pop, v. a. 


1. To put out or in ſuddenly, flily, or un- 
expectedly. | 
N That is my brother's plea, 
The which if he can prove, he pops me out 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year. 
Shak deare 
He popped a paper into his hand. Milton, 
A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, 2 his 
finger upon the place. L' Eftrange, 
The commonwealth popped up its head for the 
third time under Brutus and Caſſius, and then ſunk 


for ever. . Dryden. 
Did'ſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman's ſhop ? Prior. 
2, To ſhift, 


* If ' their curioſity leads them to afk what they 


I 
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ſhould not know, it is better to tell them plainly, 
| 6 


{ 


| 


ET 


that it is a thing that belongs not to th : 
than to tp them off with a falſehood. 8 o leon, 


POPE. ». ( papa, Latin; arge. 
1. The biſhop of Rome, | 
I refuſe you for my judge ; and 


Appeal unto the pope to be judg'd by him, $5;.:- 
He was organult in the pope's chapel at a 


Pe 04 
Chriſtianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe the 
| thus fought for it, than thoſe that were in "Ay 
againſt it; upon this ſcore, the pope has dons her 
more harm than the Turk, Decay of Pig 
2. A ſmall fiſh, 

A pope, by ſome called a ruff, is much like a peafch 
for ſhape, but will not grow bigger than a göd 
an excellent fiſh, of a pleaſart tale, and ſys 
April. | Hallo. 

Po'rEDOM. 2. J. | pope and dem.] Papacy, 
papal dignity. 

That world of wealth I've drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed to gain the PSC. 

Shbaifprare, 
Pole RT. z./, [from pope. ] The religion 
of the church of Rome. 

Popery, for corruptions in doctrine and Cifcipling, 
I look' upon to be the moſt abſurd ſyitem of Chrifii. 
anity. <Wift, 

Po'rESEYE. z. .. [Poe and ve.) The 

gland ſurrounded with fat in the mid. 
dle of the thigh : why ſo called I know 
not, 

Po'rGUN, 2. /. [pop and gun.] A gun with 

which children play, that only makes a 
noiſe, 

Life is not weak enough to be deſtroyed by this 
popg un artillery of tea and coffee. bey ve. 

Po PIN IAV. 2. /. [papegay, Dutch; apa- 
gayo, Spaniſh.] 
1. A parrot. | 

Young popinjays learn quickly to ſpeak, Aſc har. 

The great red and blue parrot ; there are of thele 
greater, the middlemoſt called pcpirjays, and the 
lefler called perroquets. Yew, 

2. A woodpecker, So it ſeems to be uſed 
here. 

Terpſichore would be expreſſed, upon her head a 
coronet of thoſe green feathers of the popinyay, in 
token of that victory which the muſes got of the 
daughters of Pierius, who were turned into popix- 
Jays or woodpeckers, Peacham, 
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3. A trifling fop. 


I, all ſmarting with my wounds, being gall'd 
To be ſo peſter d by a popinjay, 
Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what, S5. 
Pol Is H. adj. | from pope. | Taught by the 
pope; relating to popery ; peculiar to 
POPETY' « 
In this ſenſe as they affirm, ſo we deny, that 
whatſoever is poi we ought to abrogate. Hover, 
1 know thou art religious, 
With twenty pepiſb tricks and ceremonies. Sal. 
Po'P1SHLY, adv. [from popiſb.] With 
tendency to popery ; in a popiſh manner, 
She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, 
and entirely broke the whole force of that paity 
among her ſubjects, which was popiſply affected. 
| Addiſen. 
A friend in Ireland, popiſbly ſpeaking, I believe 
conſtantly. well diſpoſed towards me. Pope 10 Swift. 


Po'eLAR, z. /. [penplicr, Fr. populus, Lat.] 
A tree. 

The leaves of the peplar are broad, and for the 
moſi part angular: the male trees produce amenta- 
ceous flowers, which have many little leaves and 
apices, but are barren : the female trees produce 
membraneous pods, which - into two parts, 
containing many ſeeds, which have a large quantity 
of down adhering to them, and are collected into 
ſpikes. ö Midler. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland 
of poplar upon his head, Peachams 


I 


All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, 


| is'd hi he pop. d toriſe, 
And as he rais'd his verſe, the tet ars — mm, 


„ &rdinary judgment. | on. 


mn 
N falls a hoplar, that in watry ground 
Mo high — head. 


. pe. 
Popeye 2. . Lpopig, Sax. papaver, Lat.]. 


ower, 
ay theſe are eighteen ſpecies: ſome ſort is culti- 
| rated for medicinal uſe; and ſome ſuppoſe it to be 


the plant whence opium is produced. Miller. | 


_ Bis temples laſt with poppies were o'erſpread, 
Le ding ſcem'd to conſecrate his head. Dryd. 
Dr. Liſter has been guilty of miſtake, in the 
reflections he makes on what he calls the fleeping 
Cupid with poppy in bis hands. Addiſon. 

And pale Nymphæa with her clay-cold breath; 
And pofpies, which ſuborn the ſleep of death. 

Harte, 
por ULACE. 1. J. | populace, French; from 
ſobpulus, Latin.] The vulgar; che multi- 


ude. 
: Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng, 
Vouth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
The tribunes and people having ſubdued all com- 
titors, began the laſt game of a prevalent popu/ace, 
to chuſe themſelves a maſter. Swift, 
por uLAC x. 1. . [ populace, French, ] Ihe 
common people; the multitude. 
Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, 
not only with ſecurity, but applauſe as to the popre- 
9. King Charles. 
When he thinks one monarch's luſt too mild a 
regiment, he, can let in the whole Ne of fin 
upon the ſoul. ecay of Picty, 
PO'PULAR, adi. [ populaire, Fr. popula: is, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Volgar; plebeian. 
T was ſorry to hear with what partiality and 
popular heat elections were carried in many places, 
| King Charles. 
The emmet join'd in her popular tribes. 
Of commonalty, Millon. 
So the popular vote inclines, . 
2. Suitable to the common people; familiar; 
not critical. | 
Homilies are plain and popular inſtructions. 
Hooker. 
3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to the 
people. 
It might have been more popular and plauſible to 
vulgar ears, if this firſt diſcourſe had been ſpent in 


extolling the force of laws. Hooker, 
Such as were popular, 
And well.deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. 
Daniel. 


The old general was ſet aſide, and prince Rupert 
put into the command, which was no papular 
change. Clarendon, 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A popular man is, in truth, no better than a 

proſtitute to common fame and to the people, 


Dryaen. 
His virtues have undone his country 


Such popular humanity is treaſon, Addiſon. 
5. Prevailing or raging among the popu- 
lace : as, a popular diſtemper. 


PoruLA'kiTyY. 2. ho popularitas, Latin 3 | 


popularite, French; from popular.] 
J. Gracioufneſs among the people; ſtate 
of being favoured by the people. 

The beſt temper of minds deſireth good aame and 
true honour; the lighter, fopulariiy and applauſe; 
the more depraved, ſubjection and tyranny. Hacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affecta- 
ion of popularity. Dryden. 

Admire we then, 
Or popularity, or ſtars, or ſtrings, 
The mob's applauſes, or the gifts of kings? Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, 
nor attended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers 

might repreſent as popularity, Swift, 
2, Repreſentatzon ſuited to vulgar concep- 
tion; what affects the vulgar, 

The perſuader's labour is to make things appear 
tood or evil, which as it may be performed by ſolid 
reaſons, To it may be repreſented alſo by colours, 

Popularitiet, and circumitances, which ſway the 


| 


* 
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Po'rULARLY, adv, [from popular] 


I. In a popular manner; fo as to pleaſe the 
crowd, 


The viQor knight 
Bareheaded, popularly low had bow'd,. 
And paid the falutations of the crowd, Dryden. 

Influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, : 
With thumbs bent back, they popmary kill. 

: Dryden, 
2. According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excuſe the duty of our knowledge, if 
we only beſtow thoſe commendatory conceits, which 
popularly ſet forth the eminency thereof. Brown. 

To PO'PULATE. v. 5. [from populus, 
Latin.] To breed people. 

When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreſceing means of life and 
ſuſtentation, it is of neceſſity, that once in an age 
tlicy diſcharge a portion of their people upon other 
nations. | Bacon. 

PoruLa'rion, 2. / {from popnlate.] The 
ſtate of a country with reſpect to numbers 
of people. 0 

The population, of a kingdom does not exceed 
the ſtock of the kingdom, which ſhould maintain 
them; neither is the p:p#u/ation to be reckontd only 
by number; for a ſm ler number, that ſpead more 
and earn leſs, do wear out an ettate ſooner than a 
greater number, that live lower and gather more. 

| Bacon. 
PopuLo'sITY. 2. /. [from populous, | Po- 
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POR 


Po'xevrINe. . J | orc eſpi, or epic, Fr. 
porco/pino, Italian. ] 

The porcupine, when full grown, is as large asa 
| moderate pig: there is po other difference between 
the porcupine of Malacca and that of Europe, but 
that the former grows to a larger ſize, Hill, 

This ſtubborn Cade 
Fought fo lopg, till that his thighs with darts 
1 Were almoſt like a ſharp-quill'd porcupine, Shakſp. 
Long bearded comets ſtick, 

Like flaming Porcupine, to their left ſides, 

As they would ſhoot their quills into their hearts, 
Dryden, 

; By the black prince of Monomotapa's ſide were 

the glaring cat-a-mountain and the quill-darting 

Porcupine. Arbuthuot aud Pope. 


PORE. 2. J. ¶ pore, Fr. nog©®-.] 
1. Spiracle of the ſkin ; paſſage of perſpi- 


ration, 


i 


themſelves into other bodies; by ointments, and 
| anointing themſelves all over, may juſtly move a 
man to think, that theſe fables are the effects of 
imagination; for it is certain, that ointments do 
all, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the 
pores, ſhut in the vapours, and ſend them to the 
hcad extremely. | Bacon. 

Why was the fight 

To ſuch a tender ball as th* eye conſin'd, 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd; 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe might look at will through every pore / 


3 Milton, 
pulouſneſs ; multitude of people. ; 4 
How it now conduceth unto popuo/ity, we ſhall 9 oy m— —— or pn Fe 
make but little doubt; there are cauſes of numer- ores are 1mail iuterſtices between tne particles 


olity in any ſpecies. _ Brown. 


of matter which conſtitute every body, or between 


PO'PULOUS adj [ populoſus Lat [ Ful. certain aggregates or combinations of them. Quincy. 


of people; numerouſly inhabited. 
A wilderneſs is pspz/ozs enough, | 
So Suffolk had thy heav'nly company, Shakſprare. 
Far the greater part have kept 
Their ſtation ; heav'n, yet populous, retains 


From veins of vallies milk and nectar broke, 
And honey ſweating through the pores of oak. 
Dryden. 
To Port, v. 2. [70g©- is the optick nerve; 


but I imagine pore to come by corruption 


Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms. Milion. from ſome Engliſh word. ] To look with 
Po'eULoUSLY. adv. [from populous,] Wich] Steat intenſeneſs and care; to examine 


much people, 


Po'erULOUSNESS. 2. / from copulous. All delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, 


The ſtate of abounding with people. 


This will be allowed by any that conſiders the 
vaſtneſs, the opulence, the poprlouſneſs of this 
region, with the eaſe and facility wherewith tis 


with great attention, | | 

Which with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to pore upon a book, 0 

To ſeek the light of truth, while truth the while 

Doth falſely blind the eyeſight. Shakſpeare, 
A book was writ, called Tetrachcrdon, 


governed, Temple, The ſubject new : it walk'd the town a while 
Po'RCELAIN. #. / [ porcelaine, Fr, ſaid to Numb'ring good intellects; now ſeldom por'd on. 
be derived from pour cent annbes; be- Th BY 1 Milte 
cauſe it was believed by Europeans, that F 
8 : on the ſame thing, rydens 
the materials of porce/ain were matured 


under ground one hundred years.] 


| Let him with pedants hunt for praiſein books, 
Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gownmen, 


1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a Grow old and vainly proud in fancy'd knowledge. 


middle nature between carth and glaſs, 


and therefore ſemipellucid, 


We have burials in ſeveral earths, where we put 


divers cements, as the Chineſe do their porce/ain. 


Bacon. 
We are not thoroughly refolved concerning porce- 


lain or china dithes ; that accorditig to common 


belief, they are made of earth, which lieth in pre pa- 
ration about a hundred years under ground. Brown, 


The tine materials made it weak ; 
Porcelain, by being pure is apt tobreak. Dryden, 
Theſe look like the workmanſhip of heav'n ; 
This is the porce/ain clay of human kind, 
And theretore caſt into theſe noble moulds. Oryd. 


2. [portulaca, Lat.] A herb. Ainſworth, 


PORCH. z. /. | porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 
t. A roof ſupported by pillars before a 
door; an entrance. . 


With ſharpen'd ſight pal 785 
ith ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore 

Th? inſcription value, but the ruſt adore, Pope, 

He hath been poring ſo long upon Fox's martyrs, 

that he imagines himſelf living in the reign of queen 

Mary. Seift, 

The deſign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, 

to ſhew that they underſtand men and manners, and 

have not been poring upon old unfaſhionable books. 

| Swift. 

Po'xe2LIND. adj. [commonly ſpoken and 

| written purblind.] Nearſighted; ſhort. 
F ſighted, ; : 

Foreblind men fee beſt in the dimmer light, and 


thoſe that are not rind, and can read and write 
ſmaller letters; for that the ſpirits viſual in thoſe 
that are porebiind are thinner and rarer than in others, 
aud therefore the greater light diſperſeth them. 


Ehud went forth through the porch, ahd ſhut the Bacon, 
doors ef the parlour. | wdges. | Po/Rtness, A. / ſ from x 
Not inns in the porch of life were ine K ores / [ e ] Fulneſs of 
The ſick, the old, that could but hope a day | P n S f 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let ſtay, B. Jenſen, took off the dreflings, and ſet the trepan above 


2. A portico; a covered walk, 
All this done, 
Repair to Pompey's pereb, where you ſhall find vs. 


the fractured bone, confidering the ering of the 
bone below, | iſeman, 


PoxrsT1ICK methad. % J. [mogigine,] In 


Shalſpeare. | mathematicks, is that which determines 


2 12 


Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming 
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likewiſe have their light ſtronger near at hand, than 
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| PokOusNESS. . . [from porous.)] The 


. 
when, by what means, and how many 
different ways, a problem may be ſolved. 
. Did. 
PORK. ». . [pore, French; porcus, Latin, ] 

Swine's fleſh unſalted, 
You are no good meraber of the commonwealth ; 
for, i OO jews to chriſtians, you raiſe the 
E 0 9 

| Alt fle full of nouriſhment, as beef and pork, 

increaſe the matter of phlegm. 
Po'kkxER. 2. /. {from fork.) A hog; 
Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat ah ſlept beneath the ſun, Pope. 


Polak BAT ER. 2. J. [pork and eater,] One 
who feeds on pork, | 
This making of chriſtians will raiſe the price of 
hogs; if we grow all to be porkeaters, we ſhall not 
ſhortly have a raſher on the coals for money. S/. 
Po/xxET. 2. /. [from part.] A young hog. 
A prieſt appears, WS: 
And off rings to the flaming altars bears; | 
A porket, and à lamb that never ſuffer d ſhears. 
| Dryden. 
Po'xxLING, 2. J. [from port.] A young 


Pig · | 
| | A hovel 
Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 
To ſhut up thy porkirgs thou meaneſt to fat. Tuſſ. 
Poro's1TY. 2. /. [from porous, ] Quality of 
having pores. HED 
This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure of the 
nature of colours; which of them require a finer 
porefty, and which a groſſer. Bacon. 
Polxous. ad/. [foreux, Fr. from pore.] 
Having ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages, 
Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 
His porous ſkin; and forth his foul is fled. 
ws b I Chapman, 
The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirkupdrawn, 
Role a freſh fountain, and with many arill _ 
Water'd the garden. Milton. 
Of light ihe greater part he took, and, plac'd 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive ö 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gather'd beams ; great palace now of 2 


hon. 


oyer. 
a pig. 


quality of having pores; the porous parts, 
They will forcibly get into the Ag neſorof it, 
and paſs between part and part, and ſeparate the 
parts of that thing one from another; as a knife 
«oth a ſolid ſubſtance, by having its thinneſt parts 
preſſed into it. Digby on Bodies, 
Po'xeRYRE. I. /. [from moghuze ; porghy: 
Po'xenyuy. 1 rites, Lat. porphyre, Fr.] 
Marble of a particular kind. 
I like beſt the p2rphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ſtone of the ſame. _ 
g Peacbam. 
Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
binder light but from ſtriking on it, its colours 
vaniſn, and produce no ſuch ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces theſe appearances 


n. cle. 
Po'x yoI88. 72. J [porc poiſſon, Fr.] The 
Po' nr Ss. { ſeahog. 3 
And wallowing porpice ſport and lord it in the 
flood. ' | Drayton. 
Amphibious animals link the terreftrial and 
aquatick together ; ſeals live at land and at fea, and 
Por peiſet have the warm blood and entrails of a hog, 


. 1 * Locke, 
Parch'd with unextinguiſh'd thriſt, 
Small beer I guzzle till I burſt; | | 
And then I drag a bloated corpus 
Swell'd with a dropſy like a porpus. Swift, 


Porxa'Ctous, adj, . Lat. por- | 


race, Fr.] Greeni 


If. the lefſer inteſtines be wounded, be will be 
troubled with porraceous vomiting. 


PorRE'CTION, 2. /. [porre&io, Lat.] The 
act of reaching K. "4 7 , 


FonkET. 3. / {porrum, Lat,] A ſcallion, 


Shakſpeare. | 


Wiſeman. | 


3 


| 


| POR 
It is not an eaſy problem to reſolve. why garlick, 
molys and porreis have white roots, deep green leaves 


aud black ſeeds, 5 Brown 
Po'xriDG. 1. /. [more properly K 


porrata, low Latin, from porrum, a leek. | 
. made by boiling meat in water; 
roth. — 


I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of 
ri Shakſpeare, 


n 1. J. E and pot. | 


The pot in which meat is 
family, 

Po'xRINGER, 2. /. [from porridge. ] 

1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. 

A ſmall wax candle put in a ſocket of braſs, then 
ſet upright in a porringer full of ſpirit of wine, then 
ſet both the candle and ſpirit of wine on fire, and you 
ſhall ſee the flame of the candle become four times 
bigger than otherwiſe, and appear globular. Bacon. 

A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes, 
who dawbs em quite up with ointment, and, while 
ſhe was in that pickle, carries off a porringer. L' Ef, 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swift, 

2. It ſeems in Shalſpeare s time to have 
been a word of contempt for a headdreſs; 
of which perhaps the firſt of theſe paſſages 
may ſhow the reaſon, ; 

Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak.— 

Why this was moulded on fri 
' Taming of the Shrew, 
A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, 


iled for a 


till her pink'd. porringer fell off her head. Her. viii. 


PoRT. z. /. [ port, Fr. portus, Lat. | 


| 1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 


Her ſmall gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pair, iſſuing on the ſhore, 
Spenſer, 


Diſburden'd her. 
- I ſhould be _ 8 
eering in maps for porta, and ways and roa 
a " 225 , Shakſpeare. 
The earl of Newcaſtle ſeized upon that town; 
when there was not one port town in England, that 
avowed their obedience to the king, Clarendon. 


A weather-beaten veſſel- holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 
2. ¶ porta, Lat. ponxe, Sax. porte, Fr.] A 
te. 


Shew all thy praifes within the ports of the 
daughters of Sion. Pſalms. 
He I accuſe, + 
The city per7s by this hath epter'd. Shakſpeare. 
O poliſh'd perturbation | golden care | 
That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 


|= To many a watchful night; ſleep with it now! 


Yet not lo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night, 


. divine contemplations. Raleigh. 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iſſu'd. Milton. 


3- Theaperture in a ſhip, at which the gun 
is put out. | | 
At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a little ſway 
of the ſhip in caſting about, her porzs being within 
ſixteen inches of the water, was overſet and loſt. 


Raleigh. 5 
The linſtocks touch, the pond”rous ball expires, 


The vig*rous ſeaman every port hole plies, 


And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. | 
Carriage; air; mien; 


4. [portte, Fr.] 
manner; bearing; external appearance; 
demeanour. 

In that proud port, which her ſo goodly graceth 
Whiles * fair tace ſhe rears up to the * ö 
And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 


Moſt goodly temperature ye may deſery. Spenſer. | 


Think you much to pay two'thouſand crowns, 
And bear the name and port of gentleman ? Shak/. 

See Godfrey thete in purple clad and gold, 
His ſtately port aud princely look behold, Fairfax. 


| 


O 


. 


Shakſpeare. | 
The mind of man hath two porte; the one 
always frequented by the entrance of manifold | 
vanities; the other deſolate and overgrown with | 
graſs, by which enter our charitable thoughts and | 


| 
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, 
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POR 

Their port was more than human, as they ga! 
] took or a fairy viſion IG 
Of ſome gay creatures of the clement, | 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, A1, 

Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 8 

By inward virtu, not external por ; 
And find whom juſtly to prefer above | 
The man on whom my judgment plac'd my love. 
| Dry 
A proud man is ſo far from making bimſelf 8 
by his haughty and conte mptuous port, that he i 
ulually puniſhed with neglect for it. Cillics 
Thy plumy creſt : 
Nods horrible, with more terrific por? 
Thou walk'ſt, and ſeem'ſt already in the feht, 
; Plilips, 
To Por. v. a. [Porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] 
To carry in form. | 
Th? angelick ſquadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horas 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported ſpears, Mili, 
Po'RTABLE, adj. | portabilis, Latin.] 
1. Manageable by the hand, 
2, Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleafure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 
in his boſom, without alarming the eye or envy of 
the world. South, 

3. Such as is tranſported or carried from 
one place to another, 

Mott other portable commodities decay quickly 
in their uſe ; but money is by ſlower degrees remoyed 
from, or brought into the free commerce of any 
country, than the greateſt part of other merchan- 
dize. Locle. 


4. Sufferable; ſupportable. 


How light and portable my pains ſeem new, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 


= Shaiſpeare, 
All theſe are portable 


With other graces weigh'd. Shatſpeares 


Po'RTABLENESS. 2. ,. from portable, | Tae 


quality of being portable. 


Po'xTacs. 2. /. | portage, French. ] 


1. The price of carriage. 
He bad reaſon to do, gaining thereby the charge 
of porlage. ci. 
2, [from port.] Porthole. 
| Lend the eye a terrible aſpect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon. | Shakſpeare, 
Po'RTAL, . J. [| portail, Fr. portella, Ital.] 
A gate; the arch under which the gate 
0 .. 
- King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, 
From out the fiery portal of the eaſt. Shakſpeares 
; Though I ſhould run | 
To thoſe diſcloſing porta/s of the ſun ; 
And walk his way, until his horſes ſteep 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 
He through heav'n, 
That open'd wide her blazing porzals, led 
To God's eternal houſe, direct the way. Mien. 
I The ſick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden. 
The portal conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown 
to the ancients, Aadidiſen, 


Po'sTANCE. 2. /. [from porter, Fr.] Air; 
mien; port; demeanour. 
There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, 

That ſeem' d to be a woman of great worth, 

And by her ſtately portance born of heav'nly birth. 
i : | 8 penſer 2 


Sandys, 


| : Your loves, 

Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 

The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 

Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Shai/. 
PorTa'ss, 2. /. [ {ametimes called portuit; 
and by Chaucer, poribeſe.] A breviary; 
a prayer book. | 

In his hand his perteſſe ſtill he bare, 

That much was worn, but therein little red; 

For of deyotjon he had little care, = Spenſer. 
An old prieſt always read in higportaſs mumpſimus 
domine for ſumpſimus; whereof when he Was 


FOR 


ed, he ſaid'that he _ — _ 
thi „ and would not leave his o 
— de — ſumpſimus. erer, 
PorTcu'LLIS. ! 1. e portecouliſſe, Fr. qua : 
Po'kTcLUSE. 1 — clauſa.]. A ſort o 
machine like a harrow, hung over the 
gates of a city, to be let down to keep 


out an enemy. 
Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compaſs ang new N 
i | nor yet exceedin . 
Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor y 9 +l 
The cannon againft St. Stephen's gate executed 
fo well, chat the portcullis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Hayward. 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, : 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow rs 
Cou'd once have mov'd. - Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force ſuſtain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 
ſence as à porrcullis againſt the importunity 1 _ 
my. . 
© The gates are _— the $6 hag drawn; 
armies from the town 
And deluges of armies | Docks, 


Come pouring in. ä 8 | 
To Po TC VL IL Is. v. 2, [from the noun.] 


To bar; to ſhut up. 
Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 
Doubly poricullis'd with my teeth and lips. Shak. 
To PORTE'ND. v. a. | portendo, Lat.] Io 
foretoken ; to foreſhow as omens, 
As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorted to 
prevent protended calamities. Hooker, 
Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription 
Portend ſome alteration in good will? Shakſpeare. 
A moiſt and a cool ſummer portendeth a hard winter. 
9 8 | Bacon. 
True opener of mine eyes, . 
Much better ſeem this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt. 
KY | Milton. 
True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 
And when they fail, portend approaching fate. 
Roſcommon. 
The ruin of the ſtate in the deſtruction of the 
church, is not only portended as its ſign, but alſo 
inferred from it as its cauſe. , South, 
PoxTz'ns10N, z. , [from portend.] The 
act of foretokening. Not in uſe, 
Although the red comets do carry the 8 
of Mars, the brightly. white ſhould af the 
influence of Venus. Brown. 
PORTENT. z. /. [portentum, Latin. 
Omen of ill; prodigy foretokening 
miſery. . 
O, what pcrients are theſe? 
Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it. Shakſpeare. 
My loſs by dire portents the god foretold ; 
Von riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 
PoxTE'/nTOUS. adj, [portentoſus, Lat. from 
fortent, 
}, Foretokening ill; ominous, 
They are portentous things 
Vato the climate that they point at. Shalſpeate. 
This portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ſo like the king 
That was. Shakſpeare. 


Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome |. 
| h ' Glanville. |; 
2; Monſtrous; prodigious ; wonderful. In |. 


divine prognoſtick. 


an 111 ſenſe. 


Overlay | ſ 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 


No beaſt of more portentous ſiue | 
In the Hercinian fareſt lies. Roſcommon. 
Let us look upon them as ſo many prodigious 
exceptions from our common nature, as ſo many 
Fortentous animals, like the ſtrange unnatural pro- 
auctions of Africa. South. 
The: petticoat will ſhrink, at your firſt coming to 
town F at leaſt a touch of your pen will make it 
contract itſelf, and by that means oblige ſeveral 
who are terrified or aſtoniſhed at this porientous 
ty, . Addiſon. 


POR 


PO RTER, 1. J. [ portier, Fr, from porta, 

1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
Porter, remember what 1 give in charge, | 

And, when you've ſo done, bring the keys to me. 


| | . Syöbalſpeare. 
Arm all my houſehold preſently, and charge 


The porter he let no man in till day. Ben Jonſon. 
Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his 

fihmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and 

furniſh the kitchen. Arbuthnot.. 


2, One who waits at the door to receive 
meſſages, 


A fav'rite porter with his maſter vie, 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lie. Pope. 


3. | porteur, Fr, from porto, Lat, to carry, ] 
One who carries burdens for hire. 


It is with kings ſometimes as with porters, whoſe 


packs may joſtle one againſt the other, yet remain 
good friends ſtill. Herwel, 


By porter, who can tell whether I mean a man who 
bears burthens, or a ſervant yho waits at a gate? 
x Watts, 
| Po'RTERAGE, 2. J. [from porter. ] Money 
paid for carriage. 
Po'RTESSE. . /. A breviary, 
PoRTASS. | 
Po'sTGLAVE. 7. .. [ porter and glaive, Fr. 
and Erſe.] A ſword-bearer. Ainſau. 
Po'kTGRAVE. 7 z. /.[ porta, Lat, and grave, 
Po'RTGREVE, | Teutonick, a keeper. ] 
The keeper of a gate. Obſolete. 
Po'xTHOLE. z. . | irom port and hole,] A 
hole cut like a window in a ſhip's ſide, 
where a gun is placed, | 
Po T IO. 2. /. | porticus, Lat, portico, Ital. 
. portique, Fr.] A covered walk; a piazza. 
The rich their wealth beſtow 
On ſome expenſive airy portico; 
Where ſafe from (ſhowers they may be born in ſtate, 
And free from tempeſts far fair weather wait. Dryd. 


1. A part, 
Theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a 
portion is heard of him: oh, 


. Like favour find the Iriſh, with like fate 
Advanc'd to be a portion of our ſtate. Waller. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
And ſoldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 
| Thoſe great portions or fragments fell into the 
abyſs ; ſome in one poſture, and ſome in another. 
7 Burnet. 
Pirithous no ſmall portion of the war 
Preſs'd on, and ſhook his lance. Dryden. 


2. A part aſſigned; an allotment; a divi- 


Gan. | | 
Here's their pris'n ordain'd and portion ſet. 
Milton. 
Shou'd you no honey vow to taſte, 
But what the mafter-bees have plac'd 
In compaſs of their cells, how ſmall 
A portion to your ſhare would fall ! Waller. 


Of words they ſeldom know more than the 


a poctical genius, which is a rare portion among(t 
them. Dryden. 


their portion of happineſs, they begin to _— it. 
| 1 oc fte. 
When he conſide rs the temptations of poverty 


neſs to be overcome by them, he will join with 
Agur in petitioning God ſor the ſafer portion of a 
moderate convenience. Rogers. 
1 One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with 
. a very ſmall pgriioz of abilities. Swift. 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; 
a fortune. | 5 

Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 

» Portions of toil, and legacies of care. 
4- A wife's fortune, WT 1 
To Po'xTION, v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1 


1. To divide; to parcel. 


See 


PO RTION. 2. /. portion, Fr. partio, Lat.] 


grammatical conſtruction, unleſs they are born with | 


As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of | 


and riches, and how fatally it will affect his happi- 


Prior. : 


* 


POR 


The gods who portion out Bo 


The lots of princes as of private men, 


Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, 
Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope, 
2. To endow with a fortune. 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 


Po'RT10NER, z. J. [from portion, ] One that 
divides. 

Po x TLINESS. 2. /. [from Portly.] Dignity 
of mien; grandeur of demeanour; bulk 
of perſonage. | | | 

Such pride his praiſe, ſuch port/ineſs his honour, 
That boldneſs innocence bears in her eyes; 
And her fair cquatenavce like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenſer... 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightful- 
neſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, ſeemlineſs with. por!!7- 
neſs, and currantneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can the 
language ſound other than moſt full of ſweetneſs ? 
Camden's Remains. 
Po'xTLY, adj. [from port.] 
1. Grand of mien. 


Rudely thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's deſire, 
In fiading fault with her too portly pride, Spenſer, 
Your argolies with porzly fail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Sbalſpeare. 
A goodly, porily man and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble 
carriage. Shal ſpeare. 
A portly prince, and goodly to the ſight, 
He ſeem' d a ſon of Anak for his height, Dryden. 
2, Bulky; ſwelling, 
Our houſe little deſerves 
The ſcourge of greatneſs to be uſed on it; 
And that ſame greatneſs too, which our own hands - 
Have help'd to make fo portiy. Shakſpeare. 


PoRT MAN. 2. . ¶ part and man.] An inha- 


bitant or burgeſs, as thoſe of the cinque 


ports. Did. 

PoRTMAN TAU. #. J. ¶ portmanteuu, Fr.] 
A cheſt or bag in which clothes are 
carried. 


but he laughed, and bid another do it. Spectater. 
Polz rols E. 2. /. In fea language, a ſhip 
is ſaid to ride a portoiſe, when ſhe rides 
with her yards ſtruck down to the deck. 


. drawn after the life. 
As this idea of pet fection is of litile uſe in 
Peurtraile, or the reſemblances of particular perſons, 


tragedy, which are always to be drawn with ſome 
| ſpecks of frailty, ſuch as they have been deſoribedin 
| hiſtory, Dryden. 

The figure of his body was ſtrong, proportionable,, 
beautiful, and were his picture well drawn, it muſt 
deferve the praiſe given to the portraits of 1ael, 


im prove 
by approaching it to a general idea ; he leaves 
all the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, 


one more permanent, which has annexed to it no 
ideas of meangeſs-from its being familiar to us. 

; | Re olds, 
In portraits, the grace, and; we. may add, thy 


than in obſerving the exact ſimilitude of every 
feature, Reynaldt. 


To PORTRAIT. v. a, [ fourtraire, Fr. from 

the noun.] To draw; to portray. It is 

perhaps ill copied, and ſhould he written 
in the following examples portray. 


In moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and portrait 
not only the dainty. lineaments or beauty, but alſo 


round about ſhadow the rudethickets . 
i penſer. 


Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rowwes * 


. 


— — — 
— 


I deſired him to earry one of my portmanteaus; - 


Dia. 
Po'RTRALT. 2. /. ¶Pgurtrait, Er. ] A picture 


lo neither is it in the. characters of comedy and 


ior. 
If a 7 755 Fr is, deſirous to raiſe. and 
is ſybjett, he has no other means than 


and changes the dreſs from a temporary faſhion to 


likeneſs, conſiſts more in taking the general, air, 


1 


— 
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nl . b eh! | a | POS 
4 rtbur the image of a brave knight, | where It have 4; | iS -! | | 
et NT bak hers It may have 2 free mobility, will fr ich iu 6007 

perſetted in the twelve private moral virtues. Spenſ. | kind of inquietude till it attain * oy 3 5 — dololel. — * of ; zue 
5 c man, h 


Po'xTRAITURE. 2. [ 7 ? 
. te . | pourtraiture, Fr. a ; 
ſrom portray ] PiR 5 , Th ; Wotton. nature or grace; but is impoſed by an 
. ure; painted reſem- ey are the happieſt regions for fruits, by the wa | Jen external man. 
Fond f 5 pal A —— of 8 the Poſition of Ba one Fr ar date of a lawgiver, having authority to com nad 
By the image of my cauſe I ſee COL ET BS LICE» Temple. Laws are but prſitive ; love? , bite, 
The portraiture of his. | Shakſpeare, * . one fees all, and we have different | Is nature's ſan 255 wad boy Wit Geeree: ſe, 
Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 1188 of the ſame thing, according to out dif- Havi h ee. Dudu. 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream : | ferent poſitions to it, it is not incongruous to try 5 l = apr enact any law. 
Of, live portraiture di (play d, Y 2 another may not have notions that eſcaped which gut 7K 9 mm a law, 
; n ral pocd, uni 
11 CCC pay vt 
nearer to or farther from the direct beam of the ſun's '| party aton ee 


This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn with- party alone; what is this but to claim a pft. 
2 ede 


light, the colour of the ſun's reflected light con- 


out flattery. | ban, | | x 
Diſpl ”" I portraiture _ varied. upon the ſpeculum as it did upon my | 6 wi, = — a bee ppp Gs Swi, 
1 9 A | - 7 . 8 1 9711 | 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. 25 gh Place ourſelves in ſuch'a poſition toward t he ohe, ö , þ Ta 8 


He delineates and gives us the Perirait . 
perſect otator. 8 ira. wh "in or place the object in ſuch a paſition toward our  Po's1TIVELY. adv, [from poſulive ] 


Oo JO % eye, as may give us the cleareſt ſentati it; 7 0 ; : 
To PO'RTRAY. v. a. [ pourtraire, Fr.] for a different peſtion greatly atiors 3 e pot:tion, 


1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. of bodies The good or evil, which is removed 
| . , - g may 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be | 2. Principle laid down. W eſtee meg good or evil comparatively, and not * 
ſeen portrayed in many places of their church ſteeple. Of any offe L ; : tively or imply. $a 
A Goa wr, =— or 2 therein committed againſt 2, Not negatively ; 8 
; : W. i what conſcience can y { 5 10 i 
1 5 tile, and ſo portray upon it * W e per, poſitions are, that N ee 1 __— = 5 5 ſucceſſive duration ſhould 
AP | zekiet. ou u an ofttively infinite ke rofhn; 
8 2 queen was there portray'd too bright, ln of them be dearer unto us than ten dec 5 1 47 de 2 ap =” „or Nay ; ren 
ooker, \ ; : A” 0. 
4 10 44 at with pig vr. ſo right, Dryden. e * on oor of any poſitions depend on the 3. N 5 rg dubitation, 8 
. | | Poſitions that follow, but al hi ive me tome breath, ſome little paul 
3 ; Shields 6 beſore. 5 always en thole 1 4 | Before I PH vely ſpeak in this. 4 fe 
Various, with boaſtful argument portray'd. Milton. | 3. Advancement of any princi 10 ö \ It was ablolutely certain, that this part Was . 
Po RTRESS, 1. <; [from porter. ] A female A fallacious itlation is to ms: W's from the WWW written b3 any 
b guardian of à gate. 5 Ppaſition of the antecedent unto the phion of the _ | . , Dr yaen, 
| The portreſs of ell- gate re ly'd, | Milton, confequent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the * eremptorily; in ſtrong terms. 
The {hoes put on, our faithful portreſi remotion of the antecedent Brown, ; I would aſk any man, that has but once read the 
f Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs; 4 · [In grammar.) The ſtate of a vowel bible, whether the whole tenor- of the divine law 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, : placed before two conſ. f 12 does not poſirively require humility and meekneſs to 
Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep ſhe trod. Swift, Ds AIR eee on onants, as pompors all men. 2 Spratt, 
Po'sgwiGLE. z. , A tadpole ONO nenen BY axle. Po's1TIVENESS, 2. . from 1 
p or young Pos TINA 147. f fi ö | R Poſelive.] 
frog not yet fully ſhaped. | at aa 77. from poſition.) ReſpeR. | 1. Actualneſs; not mere negation. 
o 1 3 Rr tion. ; The poſttiveneſs of fins of commiſſion lies both in 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be ; e eaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked upwards the habitude of the will and in the executed act too; 
diſcernible, and at laſt to become that which the _e ownwards, perfor ming their operations by purge whereas the pofiriveneſs of fins of omiſſion is in the 
- ancients called zyrinus, we a p2rwigle or tadpole. or vomit, — old wives ſtill do preach, is a ſtrange habitude of the will only. Norris. 
E . 2 2 Uber ere, conceit, aſcribing unto plants e ee 2. Peremptorineſs; confidence. 
Po' Rv. ad). reux, Fr. from pore.] Full 0 3 : ; | rovun. This pere mptorineſs is of two forts; the one 2 
; of pores. 3 ] | 9 adj. [ poſetivus, Lat. pojutifs magiſterialneſs in matters of opinion, the other 2 
I 0 the court arriv'd, th' admiring fon rench, ] e 4 in relating matters of fact; in the one 


' Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ſtone, Dryden. 1, Not . capable of being affirmed ; we impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other 


To POSE, v. 4. [from poſe, an old word real ; abſolute, as, Ives Government of the Tongue, 


/ 
ſignifying hea - The power or bloſſom i 7 PosIT1 11 1. J. from pofitive, Peremp- 
gnity vineſs or ſtupefaction.] the remove of it, to ys + py _ L torineſs ; confidence. A low Adey r 


Fepoſe, Saxon. Skiuner.] comparative good Courage and poſitivit 
. | are 
* puzzle; to gravel; to put to a ſtand 110 well — truly ſaid in ſchools, in ſin wen 3 than on fach Buer but it la ee eee 
or ſto | nothing poſtive; oe bs bo ns at rat wie argument with them of real and conyincing force, 
„ | ought to be, or ſubſiſt, partly in the nature of man and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Watts, 
bo hiſters taken in a fiſher's net. Herbert. and partly in the actions of nature, Perkins. Po'SITURE. 2. . [pofttura, Latin. ] 'The 
- How God's eternal ſon ſhould be man's brother, Hardneſs carries ſomewhat more of poſitive in it manner in which any thing is placed 
[ 41 his proudeſt intellectual power. Crafhaw. than impenetrability, which is negative; and is Suppoſing the pęgiiture of the part 11 Fl N dia 
oak on — remaining queſtion to · me 2 — is a — more a conſequence of ſolidity, than _— throw the dice, and ſuppoſing all we A CS hich 
=_ | As an evidence of human infirmities, I 3 Whatſoe ver doth or can exiſt, or be e — 4 3 8 0 (ex 
1 inſtances of our intellectual blind neſs, not that I one thing, is p:/tive; and ſo not only fimple ideas caſe the caſt is neceffar ee e 
deſign to peſe them with theſe common enigmas of and ſubſtances, but modes alſo are po/itive beings, | Po'sNET, 2. /f J } | Brambali. 
magnetiſm. Glanville, | though the parts, of which they conſiſt, are very often 17 . /.[from affinet „Fr. Skinner.) 
Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaſt relative one to another. Locke. little baſin; a porringer; a ſkillet, 
2. Abſolute; To make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and 


occaſion for ping of children Locke articular; di 7 
. . 2 . iret ; not im- 1 
2. Lo appoſe; to- interrogate. I {| ghee x e W Cinco 8 e ee 
he in the preſence of others pgſed him and ſifted As for poſitive words, th : ore than ſilver; and again, whether it will 

2 hin ; As lor pi. „ that he would not bear | endure the ordi ** 
him, thereby to try whether he were indeed the very | 25 againſt king Edward's ſon, though the words diſhes, ee foch wr — 


3 | duke of York ar no. B ] feem calm, yet it was a plai 7 ; * 

F Po'srn, 3. J. [from p2e.] One that ales | ofthe E * eee Hu goes: power ; 
queſtions to try capacities; an examiner Jo e rn r — lay down notions | 8 7 ue Las the power of the 
Is chat queſtioneth s 1th confidence; ſtubborn 1 ini e . ; 
ea; queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; but , in opinion. W the power of the whole 


/ let his queſlions not be troubleſome, for. iat is. fit 1 am ſometimes doubting, when I might be | 
©, 8 poſere ate; 8 Paflive, and ſometimes confident out of 1 a” 3 2 23 _—_— Meri of 
wh mY 3 3 R at rules, where the ſheriff o 
OY 4470 D, tf. [ pofitus, Latin It has the | Some poftive periſting fops we know, Ly mer, | 1 L 22 off with all the pe, the 
bo ppea ance Fs preterit, but it That, it once wrong, will needs be always fo; | To P —— — is ſeied. | Locke. 
bt has no verb. ] laced; ranged, 1 But you, with pleaſure, on your errors paſt, | „ POSS ESS. v. 4. Das, Lat. poſſede rs 
., Thatthe priveple that ſets 00 work theſe organs. And make each day a ertick on the lat. Pre. rer pony; 
Bone elſe but the modification of matter, or 4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. I, To have as an owner; to be maſter of; 
8 motion thereof thus, or thus poſired or In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerſally; to enjoy or accupy actuall f 
diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe. H that which is pi, not ſo. ; | | Yo 
051'TLON. 2 1. [ þ2 tions Fr pofetio Lat. Although no laws but paſilive be 3 — 2 dee ee 
| LON, u. J. n | * & | N 5 et a ete ſo N | 
L op of being placed; ſituation. er le ; pofitive * are | .. Shakſpearee 
Iron having Rood long in a window, beit ermanent orelſe changeable, according as the | Here in the court, of all h 
Aken, and by the help of An e 8 matter itſelf is, concerning which they were made. | Unto his ſon. Sopeta bas och 51 4 
es 3% | | | Hooker To ſeize : {om alſpeart. 
v 4 . ; 1 2. 0 ſeize ; to obtain, , 


* 


POS 


The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, | 


intending to poſſeſs a hill called Under-Eſke. 


| Hayward, 
3. To give poſſeſſion or command of any 
thing; to make maſter of, It has of 


before that which is poſſeſſed; ſometimes 


anciently with. 
Is he yet pe, 
How much you would ?— 

KEY v, ay, three thouſand ducats. 
This man, whom hand to band I flew in 8520 
ay be po/ſe//ed with ſome ſtore of crowns. Shak. 

47 his 2 us F the moſt valuable bleſſing of 

human life, friendſhip. Gov. of the Tingue. 
Seem I to the ge 4. 7261.0 

Of happineſs or not, who am alone 

OE eternity ? | Milton, 
I hope to poſſeſs chymiſts and corpuſcularians of 

the advantages to each party, by confederacy between 

them. | Boyle. 
The intent of this fable is to paſſeſi us of a juſt 
ſenſe of the vanity of theſe craving appetites. 
L Eftrange, 
Whole houſes, of their whole defires poſſe}, 

Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt. Dryden. 

| Of fortune's favour long poſſe/s'd, _ 

He was with one fair daughter only bleſs'd. Dryder. 
We poſſeſſed ourſelves of the kingdom of Naples, 

the dutchy of Milan, ard the avenue of France in 

Italy. Ad liſen. 


odowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, | 


and poſefled of all the advantages of external 
2 could not find happineſs. Prior, 
4. To fill with ſomething fixed. 

It is of unſpeakable advantage to po/e/s our minds 
with an habitual good intention, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laudable end. 

| Addiſon, 

Thoſe, under the great officers, know every little 
eaſe that is before the great man, and if they are 
polſelſed with honeſt minds, will conſider poverty 

zs a recommendation. Aadiſon. 
5. To have power over, as an unclean 
ſpirit. 
*Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt ; 
For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are pt. Roſcom, 
Inſpir'd within, and yet pofſeſs'd without. 


Cleaveland, 
I think, that the man is poſſeſſed. Swift. 
6. To affect by inteſtine power. 
He's pofſeft with greatneſs, 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf-breath. Shakſpeare, 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, 
Which ſhall 2% them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. Swift. 
Pofſej# with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 


Shakſpeare, 
What fury, O ſon, - 
Pofſefſes thee to bend that mortal dart 
Againſt thy father's head ? Milton. 


With the rage of all their race poſſeſt, 
Stung to the ſoul the brothers ſtart trom reſt, 


| Pope. 
Posse's$10N, z. . | pofefion, Fr. pg foo. 

Latin. ] | 
1. The ſtate of owning or having in one's 


own hands or power ; property. | 
He ſhall inherit her, and his generation ſhall hold 


her in poſſeſſion. Ecclęſiaſticus. 
In po{/e{ſion ſuch, not only of right, 
I call you, Milton. 


2. The thing poſſeſſed. 
Do nothing to loſe the beſt po/e7or of life, that 


of honour and truth, Temple. 
A man has no right over another's life, by his 


having a property in land and poſ/e}ions. Locle. 
3. Madneſs cauſed by the internal opera- 
tion of an unclean ſpirit. | 

To Poss E/ssI1O N. v. a, To inveſt with 
property. Obſolete, 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poſſeſ- 
ſeth and poſ/eſſioneth. Carew. 


Possz'ss10neR. 2. / [from peſſaſton. 
Maſter; one that has the power or pro- 
perty of any ching. 

| OM 


Shakſpeare, | 


— 


POS 


people, whom having been of old 
. 


They were 
freemen and poſſe the Lacedemonians had 
conquered, Sidney. 

Po'ss Ess VE. adje[poſſeious, Lat.] Having 
poſſeſſion. | 


Poss piss OR. 2. J. ¶ pofſzfſor, Lat. poſe eur, 
Fr.] Owner; maſter; proprietor. 
Thou profoundeſt hell 

Receive thy new poſſi or. Milton. 
A conſiderable difference lies between the honour 
of men for natural and acquired excellencies and 
divine graces, that thoſe having more of human 
nature in them, the honour doth more directly 
redound to the pofefſor of them. Stilling fleet. 
"Twas the intereſt of thoſe, who thirſted after the 
poſſeſſions of the clergy, to repreſent the pH 
in as vile colours as they could. Atterbury. 
Think of the happineſs of the prophets and 
apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, who are now rejoicing 
in the preſence of God, and (ſee themſelves poor, 
of eternal glory. Law. 


ignersi, 


Poss RESSORT. adj, [prſſeſſoire, Fr, from | 


22/ſ7/s.] Having poſſeſſion. 


This he detains from the ivy much againſt his 


will; for he ſhould be the true poſ/eory lord thereof. | 
H, 


owwel. 


Po'ss ET. 2. .. ¶ paſca, Lat.] Milk curdled 
with wine or any acid, 
We'll have a poſer at the latter end of a ſea-coal 
fire, + Shakſpeare, 
In came the bridemaids with the poſer, 
The bridegroom eat in ſpight. Suckling, 
L allowed him medicated broths, feſſet ale, and 


peat] julep. Wiſeman, 
A ſparing diet did her health aſſure ; 
Or ſick, a pepper peſſet was her cure. Dryden. 


The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with 
palſet drink, in which althea roots are boiled. 

Floyer. 

Increaſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the 

too great uſe of fleſh meats, by gruels and poſſet drink. 

Arbutbnot. 

To Po'ss RET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

turn; to curdle: as milk with acids. 


Not uſed. 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral gates and allies of the body; 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſer 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood, Shakſpeare, 


Poss1B1'LITY. 2. J. [pofebilite, Fr.] The 
power of being in any manner; the ſtate 
of being poſſible. 

There is no let, but that as often as thoſe books 
are read, and need ſo requireth, the ſtile of their 
differences may expreſly be mentioned to bar even all 
Palſibility of error. Hooler. 

Brother, ſpeak with poſſibilities, | 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. Shak/. 


When we have for the proof of any thing ſome 


of the higheſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe it is 
not the ſuggeſtion of a mere poivility that the thing 
may be otherwiſe, that ought to be any ſufficient 
cauſe of doubting. Wikeins. 

Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only 
in the number of pęſſibilities; and conſequently 
could have nothing to recommend him to Chriſt's 
affection, South, 


A bare paſſibility, that a thing may be or not be, 


is no juſt cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or not. 
| Tillotſon, 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this imita- 
bility, ſo are the poſi6i/ities of being. Morris. 
Example not only teaches us our duty, but con- 
vinces us of the p ibilily of our imitation. Rogers, 


PO'SSIBLE. adj. [prſible, Fr. prfibilir, 
Lat.] Having the power to be or to be 
done; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 

Admit all thefe impoſſibilities and great abſurdi- 
ties to be poſſible and convenient. Whirgift. 
With men this is impoſlible, but with God all 


things are pgſible. : 
All things are le to him that believeth. Mark. 


Firm we ſubſiit, but ple to ſwetye. Milton. 


L 


* 


Matthew. | 


| 


0 


F079 


He muſt not ſtay within doors, for fear the houſe 
ſhould fall upon him, for that is e: nor mult 
he go out, leſt the next man that meets him ſhould 
kill him, for chat is alſo p27 le. Wilkins, 

It will ſcarce feem Hl, that God ſhould 
engrave principles in men's minds in words of 
uncertain ſignification. Locke, 

Set a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the 
Almighty viſibly prepared to take vengeance, and 
tell whether it be po/ib/e for people wantonly to- 
offend againſt the law. Locke, 


Po'ss1BLY. adv. [from le.] 
1, By any power really exiſting, 
Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not 
only comprehend whatſoever may be eaſily known 
to beloug to the duty of all men, but even whatſo< 
ever may y be known to be of that quality. 

| Hooker, 
Miltoxe 


% 


Can we poſſib ly his love deſert ? 
2, Perhaps ; without abſurdity, 
Paſſibly he might be found in the hands of the 
earl of Eilex, but he would be dead firſt. Clorendon, 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad 
ſovereign, who might p2grbly have been a good one, 
had he been inveſted with an authority circum- 
ſcribed by laws, Addiſon. 


POST. . /. [ poſb, Fr. equis pofitis curſor, ] 
1. A haſty meſſenger ; a courier who comes 
and goes at ftated times; commonly a 


letter carrier, N 
In certain places there be always freſh pops to 
carry that farther which is brought unto them by 


the other. Abbot, 
Thee I'll rake up, the p unſanctiſied 
Of murth'rous lechers. | Shakſpeares 


I tear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs p. Sha. 
A cripple in the way out-travels a tootman, or a 
Feſt out of the way. Ben Jonſon. 
I ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulneſs, 
which I ſhould not care to hazard by the common 
poſt. Pope. 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. 
This is the ſenſe in which it is taken; 
but the expreſſion ſeems elliptical: 7s 
ride poſt, is 20 ride as à poſt, or to ride 
in the manner of a poſt; courir en poſte 3 
. whence Shak/peare, to ride in poſt. 
I brought my maſter news of Julie's death, 
And then in paſt he came from Mantua 
To this ſame monument. Romes and Juliet. 
Sent from Media poſt to Egypt. iltons 
He who rides 7 through an unknown country, 
cannot diftinguiGh the ſituation of places. Dryden. 
3. [pofte, Fr, from pœitus, Lat.] Situation; 
ſeat. | . 
The waters riſe every where upon the ſurface of 
the earth ; which new pe, when they had once 
ſeized on, they would never quit. Burnet, 


4. Military Ration. 


See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the p? 
| Dryden, 
| As I watch'd the gates, 
Lodg'd on my pe, a herald is arriv'd 
From Cæſar's camp. 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His p«/ neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance, . 
Each of the Grecian captains he repreſents con- 
quering a ſingle Trojan, while Diomed encounters 
two-at once; and when they are engaged, each in 
his diſtinct po, he only is drawn. fighting in every 
quarter, | | Popes 
5, Place; employment ; office. 
Every man has his po/? aſſigned to him, and in 
that ſtation he is well, it he can but think himſelf ſo. 
| . L'Eftrange. 
Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor 
fearful men into a poſe that requires reſolution, 
| L' Eftrange. 
Without letters a man can never be qualified for 
any conſiderable % in the camp; for courage and 
corporal force, unleſs joined with eonduct, the uſual 
effects of contemplation, are no more fit to com- 
mand than a te | Callies, 


Aadiſon. 


8 ' g = | 8 
e s | POS. 
„une you, my lord; the rutal males Admire, | Por. 1. ,. Theft and bey] Courier; — Great Britainhath had by bie mijefly a 9:0, 
And from Britannia's publick pete retire, ee ee 7 bd, addition; the pern, by which we were & often. 
© "Me into foreign realms my fate conveys.  Addiſen. Pater ans 1 | 1 ſurpriſed, 1s now made up. Ra/cips, 

Ceꝛrtaia laws, by ſuff rers tho'ight unjuſt, d This genias came nher in the ſhape of a fe, The conſcious prieſt, l o was ſuborn'd before, 
. "Deny'd a1 5% of profit or of wol. Pepe. | end cried out, that Mons as reliezd. . n . Stood ready poſted at the poffern door. Dergin. 
. "Many 2 there are, Who determine the To PosrD ITE. v. g. ¶peſt, after, Lat. and If the nerves, which ale the conduits to couey 
* or madneſs of national adminiſtrations, date. | To date later than the real time, them from without to the audience in the brain, ba 
Whom neither God nor men ever qualified for ſuch | PogTDILu'vianead}. [ poft and Ailuvium, | fodilordered, as not to perform their functions, 


— 


— 


chey 
480 of i . aun . have no poſtern to be admitted by, no other way 
6 e 72 N 4 57 F nabe 12 Lat.] Poſterior to the flood. I being ele de mY N * 
of 1 iy t. piece o timber ſet Take a view of the poſtdiluvian fate of this our A private peſtern 10 d 85 
1 '| globe, how it hath bal bor theſe laſt four thouſand | Through which the beauteous coptive m/chtrcm 
The blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two fide paſts and | yesrs. er e | oY 3 
upper pas of the houſe. 5 Ec, Pos TDTLU VI AN. 1. / and diluwium, P / 8 81 
eee dee Tee eg e ede et. Parrexteraon, - c [pant rf. 
ef naturel Tigcur, inflexible downwards, are thereby n dene tel 2 years; 
en bor poll — 8 1 . "Ts antediluviaus lived a "thouſand years; and As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
Pot is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a as for the age of the pin ui ant for ſome centuries, women from the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of 
Cwife 5 r " Wane ||. n_ of . Feige and cm ay the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the lays 
' *. l 14 ' * OW. 1 p 
Fo Poor, 4. [phfor, Fr. from benin. j 2% rtg. 2. , Lie zel = Grw: | pur of the human ſeri from.» nai ft 
To travel with ſpeed, | ? „ th 2 o | : . 11 Wis 
I day and night to meet you. ShuKſpeare. | wr = ww Fant pant wi 1 a. J. ¶haſt and hacinq. 
Will you preſently take horſe with him, 5 7 85 che f rern ed po ries. . 0 
And with all ſpeed poſt with him towards the north? Thus is 3 . Shalſpeare - — ee ee 9 8 Moy '; 
| e., * RO - Jn 1 3 attending him, made them balk the beaten 
| Pa ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband, 7 P OSTERIOR. adj. [pgfterior, Lat, pofte- road and teach prftbacineys to leap hedges. II bfr. 
1 Sew hw. this letter. | Shakſpeare. rieur, F r.] | 3 1. J. [ poft and haſte, Hake 
q \Mott wicked ſpeed, to pe enz . .nlaced , - | like that of a courier. 
| With ſach dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets. Shakſpeare. wy — after; placed after; follow This is 
| oY 1 1 then that man's aid, they crave, r "0 Pc WOW EY Ay giveth way, en felt 2x The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Pe here for help, ſeek there their followers, , | 2 _ A it maketh no noiſe, — _ 6 8 du. 
J Daniel, | otion never ſo great. acon. R | 
BM The Tarkiſh meſſenger preſently took rorſe, No care was taken to have this matter retnedied Een 20 ke ito „ 
55 which was there in readineſs for him, and poſted by the explanatory articles pofertor to the report. This man tells us, that the world -waxes "TY 
towards Conſtantinople with as much ſpeed _ Hees pee EY — though not in poſtbafte. Haben / 
„ * ot; Knoles. ef ericr t Homer. roome. | + / i 8 
1 Themiſtocles made Xerxes pf apace out of . This orderly diſpoũtion of things includes the Porn, 0 FA 5205 _ horſe.) A 
| Greece, by giving out that the Grecians had a ideas of prior, p9fferior, and fimultaneous. Matis. en COUTIETS. 
3 urpoſe to break his briäge of ſhips athwart the | 2. Backward. 3 IMC He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were 
{ lleffont. Bacon. And now had fame's poſterior trumpet blown, | getting freſh poſtborſer for him. Side. 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, And all the nations ſummon'd. Pope. le cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 
And pop o'er landand-ocean without rſt. Milton. | Pos EM TORs. 1. . [Sifteriora, Lat.] The m OOTY uk PIPnage, np. _ 
| a ith ſorgs and dance we celebrate the day; ; Sat | : | , bakſpeare, 
# At ihe Bones we reign by night alone, * 1 6 ere dae 1 A ef ide and 
| d the ſkies nurto : o raiſe one hundred an ouſand pounds, is | taken priſoner, and by poſh:r/es conveyed with all 
And poſing through the ſkies purſue the "Dryden, | 25 Vain as thatof Rabelais, to ſqueeze out wind kom ſpeed ts Conftattinople.. 8 
| No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem; the paſteriors of a dead aſs. *Cxwift. pos rHOus E. 2. / 725 and Honſe.] Poſt- 
' i J ſee the * l at 2 Virgil, j Pos ERIO'RITY. 2. 11 . [ pofteriorite, Fr. office 3 houſe where letters are taken and 
| ; <—ounting ee P Ming to che 0%. from r.] The ſtate of being after; diſpatched. 
: This only object of my real care oppoſite to priority. An officer at the pf bouſe in London places every 
7 | Jo eme fen pefing 3 is hurt'd | Although the condition of ſex and pefferioriiy of | letter he takes" in, in the box belonging to the 
? From man , from power, from love, and 2 er . 8 the error of a-womap, yet Loc A Watts, 
$ orld. Prior. it was inexcuſable in the man. rOWn.. FL 1 D 
Z i J Pos r. w. 4 N | There muſt be a poferievityin time of every oom T e al. [Poftbumue, Lat. 2% 
„ To fl briefly on Feil pounded body, ele more ſimple bodies out o L 
* Ane ee ee | _ whichit is conftitated. Hale. | after one's death. 
1 „ 243 emen, tor their integrity in their votes, 1 | TS | WE In our preſent ' miſerable and divided condit! 
were by pefing their names, expoſed to the popular ph 5 . 18 4 [29 77125 Fr. pofteritas, bow gal de ver a —— — — — 
calumay and fury. STS King Charles, t.] uccee ing generations; deſcend- ot blameleſs reputation, he muſt, with regard to his 
_ On pain of being peſfed to your ſorrow, = 5 ants: oppoſed to anceflors, peſbumous character, content himſelf with ſuch a 
Fail not at four, to meet me. | Grenville, | It was faid, „ conſideration, as induced the famous fir Francis 
2. ger, F c. To place; to ſtation 5 eee —— ee 3 3 — „ - $e wang . 
to x. | I But that myſelf ſhould e father is body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, | Of many kings. | | Shatſpeare, —_— ; Addijon, 
Stood ready pofted at the poſtern door, —=Dryden. Since arms avail not now that Henty's dead, | Po'sT1CK. adj. | poſticus, Lat.] Backward. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his P efterity await for wretched years. * The poftick and backward poſition of the feminine 
enquiry into any ſcienees, puts himſelf on that fide, Faker ity informed by thee might know. Milton. | parts in quadrupeds, can hardly admit the ſubſtitu- 
And p95 himſelf in a party, which he will not quit Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to pgflerity, | tion of maſculine generation. Brown, 
Till he de beaten out. Locke. | and ſpoken of through all future ages. * Smalridge. 


5 _ g 1 ridg f 2 ; PM 
When a man is ed in the tation of a miniſter, To the unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, POS TIL. 1. . [ poſtille, Fr. poſtilla, Lat.] 
he is ſure, beſides the natural fatigue of it, to incur / Heav'n gives pofter ity t' avenge the deed, Pope, Gloſs; marginal notes. 
_, he envy of ſome, 85 diſpleafure of others. Ae, „ — — rere meu; but if We To Pos TIL. wv. 3. [from the noun.] To 
=. 4 , giſter met | dica — , * i h hible as Yy row andda ring where t 0 4 fe o 2 
1 3. Ne .6 book due : z tO oy nm ther would have trembled, let them look 10 it. 2 gloſs ; to illustrate with marginal notes. 


FWaterland * hone on 2 — 2 of Empſon's, cage 
2 among merchants. „ RI ny OR pg: * | Had the king's hand almoſt to every leaf by way o 
e Med your books theſe ten years; | Po'sTER v. 1. J. [poterne, French herne, ſigning, and was in ſome places pefillrd jn the mars 
FS eee — — Ach e; Dutch; jazza Foſtice, Latin.] A ſmall | gin with the king's hand. Bacon, 
c t | Arbuthnar,' | gate; a little door, 28 | — — 1. ſ. from pgſtil.] One who 
41. To delay. Obſolete. Yu 4 Us Fee dawning light gloſſes or illuſtrates with marginal notes. 
3 * I have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 8 an, the mr rat wide, It hath been obſerved by many holy wiiters, 
Nor pofted off their ſuits with flow delays; &by a-privy aber is flight 


a Wutz, commonly delivered b illers and commentators. 
Then why'thould they-loveKdward more than me? That of no er, crates de ſpy d. Spenſer. 5 cg - Brown, 
1 | Shakſpeare, „o on, good Eglamour, | Hence you phantaſtick ps/i//ers in ſong, 
{ Es. Fos AGE. 1. J from oft.) Mone) paid | Out at the p Hern by the abby wall. Shakſpeare. My text defeats your art, ties nature's tongue. 
N Y — ; . | 


4 By broken by ways did 1 inward paſs, | E 

. be u Ge del Bal in dean ebe, and Darts mad ue aalzu vid 1. One who guides the ft pair of a ſet of 
5 : 15 '4n - era, " . * | ts with . A — E. 
oY . 2 5 Dryden, — : | | Hayward. ; fix horſes in a coach, 


— 


i 4 


8 
9 2 kl” 
AE 


et the PMllon nature mount, and lt 
* art be ſet. cCouley. 
A young batchelor of arts eame to town recom- 
mended to a chaplain's place; but none being 
vacant, modeſtly accepted of that of a pofiilion. 
4s 8 | | Tatler. 
2. One who guides a poſt-chaiſe, 


Pos rIIMIN IO us. ad}. 1 Lat.] 
Done or contrived ſubſequently. 
The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak in 
erning, is, becauſe moſt things fall out to them 
accidentally, and come not into any compliance with 


* their pre-conceived ends, but are forced to comply 


ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things as they fall 
out, by peſtliminlous after-applications of them to 
their purpoſes. | 
Po'STMASTER, . J. ; 
One who has charge of publick convey. 
ance of letters, 8 

I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne 


Page; and "tis a peſtmaſter s boy. Shakjpeare. 
Without this letter, as he believes that 


made poſtmaſter general. 3 
Po's r M AST ER- GENERAL. 2. /. He who 


preſides over the poſts or letter- carriers. 


PosTMERTDIAN. adj;' poftmeridianus, Lat.] 


Being in the afternoon, 


Over-hafty digeſtion is the inconvenience of p;//- 


meridian ſleep. Bacon. 
Pos ror FIE. 2. /. ¶ teſt and office, | Office 
where letters are delivered to the poſt; a 
poſthouſe. . 


If you don't ſend to me now and then, the poſt- 


office will think me of no conſequence ; for I have 


no correſpondent but you. Cay. 
If you are ſent to the poſoffice with a letter, put 

it in carefully. | Swift, 

To PosrPo'Ns. v. 4. [Poſipono, Lat. poſt- 

poſer, French, ] | | 

1. To put off; to delay. | 
You would poſtpone me to another reign, 

Till when you are content to be unjuſt. Dryden. 
The moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to poft- 
ne the one thing neceſſary, Rogers, 

2, To ſet in value below ſomething elle ; 

with 7s. | 

All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be 
oNponed io this. ocke. 


L 
po STSCRIPT. 2. /. | poftand ſeriptum, Lat.] 


The paragraph added to the end of a 


letter. | | «MA 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private 
opinion; and therefore js willing his propoſals ſhould 
with freedom be examined : thus I underſtand his 
. Locke. 
ne, when he wrote a letter, would put that 
which was moſt material in the ps#/cript, Bacon. 
The following letter I ſhall give my reader at 
length, without either preface or p2/ſcript. Addiſon. 
... Your ſaying that I ought to have writ a — 2 
to Gay's, makes me not content to write leſs than a 
whole letter. : Pope, 


20 PYSTULATE. v. a. [poftuls, Latin; 
poſiuler, Fr.] To beg or aſſume without 
proof. 

They moſt . powerfully magnify God, who, not 
from poſtulated and precarious inferences, entreat a 
<ourteous aſſent, but from experiments and undeni- 
able effects. © Brown, 
Po'sTWLATE., n. / {[foftulatum, Latin.) 
Poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed without 


proof. 


This we ſhall, indvce not from paffuluter and 
intreated maxims, but from undeniabſe principles. 


Brown. 

Some have caft all their learning into the method 

of mathematicians, under theoretns, problems, and 

paſtulatet. | | 3 ö Haiti. 

PosTuLA'TION. 2. /. ¶ poſtulatio, Latin; 

ppfulation, Fr, from poftutate.} "The act 
Vol. II. a TLRs 


South, | 


[ poft and maſter, ] | 


@pPY. 
revolution had never been effected, he prays to be 


ö 


| 
| 


4 


\ 
| 


— 


** 


Po'sTLATORY. adj. [from poſtulate.) 
1. Aſſuming without proof, 
2. Aſſumed without proof, 
Whoever ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porta, | > Veſſel to hold liquids, 


Po'sTURE., 2. /. f poſture, Fr. pofetura, Lat.] 
1. Place; ſituation; diſpoſition with 


— PF 
n 
F 


ages before us. 7 
3. State ; diſpoſition, 


TO T7 


© OT 


of ſuppoſing without proof; gratuitous | 1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the 


aſſumption. 
A ſecond peſfulatlon to elicit my aſſent, is the 
vefacity of him that reports it. Hale, 


and ſtrictly obſerve how vegetable realities are forced 
into animal repreſentations, may perceive the ſem- 
tance is but poſeulatory. Brown. 


regard to ſomething elſe. 

Although theſe ſtudies are not fo pleaſing as con- 
templations phyfical or mathematical, 8 they 
recompence with the excellency of their uſe in rela- 
tion to man, and his nobleſt pure and Ration in 
this world, a ſtate of regulated ſociety. Hale. 

According to the p2Fure of our affairs in the laſt 
<ampmign, this prince could have turned the balance 
on either (ide, Add. jan. 


2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of 


the body with reſpect to each other. 
He ſtarts, 2 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait; then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts 
His eyes againſt the moon, in moſt ſtrange poſtures. 
t Shakſpeare. 
Where there are affections of reverence, there will 
be poſtures of reverence. South. 
The p Pure of a poetick figure is the deſcription 
of his Cee in the performance of ſuch or ſuch an 
action. Dryden. 
In the meaneſt marble ſtature, one ſees the faces, 
hoeſtures, airs, and dreſs of thoſe that lived ſo many 
Addiſon. 


The lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtle, before he 
had put it into the good poſture he intended. 
a Clarendon. 
I am at the ſame point and pofure I was, when 
they forced me to leave Whitehall, King Charles. 
In this abject paſture have ye ſworn Fr 
T' adore the conqueror, Milton. 
The feveral poſtures of his devout ſoul in all con- 
ditions of life, are diſplayed with great ſimplicity, 
Atterbury, 


| To Pe'sTURE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


put in any particular place or diſpoſition, 
He was raw with peſturing himſelf according to 
the direction of the chirurgeons. 
The gillfins are ſo peſfured, as to move from back 
to belly and e contra. Grew. 


POSTULA'TUM. 2. ſ. [Latin.] Poſition 


aſſumed without proof. 
Calumnies often refuted, are the poſtulatums of 


ſcribblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt 
principles, Adiiſeh. 


| Po'sTUREMASTER, #. /. [ Paflure and 


maſter, ] One who: teaches or practiſes 
artificial contortions of the body. 
When the ſtudents have accompliſhed themſelves 


in this part, they are to be delivered into the hands 
of a kind of poſturemaſter. SpeGator, 


Pos v. 2. /. { contratted from poe/p.] 
1. A motto on a ring. 


A paltry ring, | 
That ſhe did give > poly was, 
Like cutler's/poetryz _. es FOR 
Love me and leave me not. Shakſpeare, 
You have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge upon; 
I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a critick 2 
/ 


of a ring, as on the inſcription of a medal, fon, 


2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown 


derivation. _ 
With ſtone of vermeil raſes, £ 
To deck the bridegrooms pg. Spenſer, 
Wie make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles to 
grow among us, and wearing them for poſes. 


Vt. 


Por. 2. , \pot, French, in all the ſenſes, | 


and Dutch; porte, Iilandick.] #77 | 


1 


I eee r 


| 
t 
| 
| 


rook, | 


| 


| - 
* 


* 
. 


fire, | 

Toad that under the cold ſtone 

Swelter'd, venom ſleeping got; 

Boil thou firſt i“ th? charmed pot. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 


Shalſpeare. 


{ 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run, 
Fell to with eager joy. 


Dryden, 


The woman left her water pot, and went her way. 


| Jobn. 
33 Veſſel made of earth. 


Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl 
mixed with their clay, though it will with the clay 
hold burning, yet whenever any water comes near 
any ſuch pots aſter they are burnt, both the chalk 


4. A ſmall cup. 


But that I think his father loves him not, x 
I'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale. Shak/p, 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays, { 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or ſtale, Prior. 


A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. 


Swift. 
5. Togo to Por. To be deſtroyed or 
devoured, A low 


phraſe. 


The ſheep went ſirſt to por, the goats next, and 
. after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together. L' Eftrange. 
John's ready money went into the lawyer's 
pockets; then John began to borrow money upon 
the bank ſtock, now and then a farm went to pet. 
t Arbuthnot. 
To Por. w. 4. from the noun.] 
1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. 
- Potted fowl and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Drydene 
2. To encloſe in pots of earth, : 
Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer o 
rich mould beneath, and about this natural earth to 
nouriſh the fibres, but not ſo as to touch the bulbs. 
Evelyn. 
Acorns, maſt, and other ſeeds may be kept well, 
by being barrelled or ported up with moiſt ſand, 
Moriimer, 


PO'TABLE. adj. [ potable, Fr. potabilit, 
Lat.] Such as may be drank ; drinkable. 
Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold, | 
Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable, Shakſpeare. 
Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above the 
high-water mark, and fink it as deep as the low- 
water mark; and as the tide cometh in, it will fill 
with water freſh and potable, . Bacon. 
Rivers run potable gold, _ | Milton. 
The ſaid potable gold ſhould be endued with a 
capacity of being agglutinated and aſſimilated to the 
ianate heat. Harvey, 
| Where ſolar beams | 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads 
Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flow'rs 
| Ueful in potables, Philips. 
Po'TABLENESS. 1. J. [from potable] 
; Drinkableneſs. | yl, 
| Po'TAGER, . J. [from pottage.] A pore 


ringer. 


a tree, with the fides an 

the manner of twiggen- work. Cretu. 
PoTA'RGO, a. J. A Welt Indian pickle. 
What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 


rim ſewed together after 


Po'rasn. . /. ¶ potaſſe, Fr.] we 
Potaſh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline 
ſalt, made by burning from vegetables: we have 
five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe. 1. The German 
potaſh, fold under the name of pearl-aſhes, 2. The 
Spaniſh, called barilia, made by _— a ſpecies 
of kali, which the Spaniards ſow, 3. The home- 
made potaſh, made from fern, 4. The Swediſh, 
and 5. Ruflian kinds, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruſſian is. Aronger 
than the Swediſh; potaſb is of great uſe to the 
„ 


, 


and marl will lack and ſpoil their ware. Mortimer. 


An Indian diſh or potager, made of the bark of - 


Mangos, pat argo, Ce Fr. caverre? Ving. 
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 PO'TENT. aj. [potens, Lat.] 
1. Powerful; torcible; ſtrong; efficacious. 
There is nothing more contagious than ſome kinds | 
of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong and! 


0 


manuſacturers of ſoap and glaſs, to bleachers, and | 


to dyers ; the Ruflian poraſh is greatly gp, 
8 Ml, 


Cheſhire rock-falt; with a little nitre, allum, and 
potaſb, is the flux uſed for the running of the plate- 
glaſs, 6 Woodward. 
PorTa'TION, 2. /. [potatio, Lat.] 
1. Drinking bout. 


2, Draught. VEN 


Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide qut, 
o D-ſdemona hath to-night carouz d 
Potatiens pottle deep. 
3. Species of drink. 
If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle 
1 would teach them, ſhould be to forſwear thin 
'  potations, and to addict themſelves to ſack. Shak, 
Por “To. z. J. [I ſuppoſe an American 
word.] An eſculent root. | 
The red and white potatoes are the moſt common 
eſculent roots now in uſe, and were originally brought 
from Virginia into Europe. Miller. 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine. Waller. 
I be families of farmers liye in filth and naſtineſs 
upon butiermilk and potatoes. Swift, 
Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Irifh ſwains poratoe is the chear; 
Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 
While ſhe loves turnips, butter I'll deſpiſe, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor pota toe prize, Gay. 


O'TBELLIED. adj, ¶ pot and belly, ] Hav. 
ing a ſwoln paunch, 


Po'TBELLY, v. ,. [potand beh.] A ſuel- 


ling paunch. 5 
He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal and 
| a potbelly,. Arbuthnot and Pope, 


To PoTCH, v. . [pocher, Fr. to thruſt out 
the eyes as with the thumb.] 


1. To thruſt; to puſh. 


a Where 

I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 

True {word to ſword ; I'Il porch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craſt may get him. Shakſpeare. 


2. ¶ pocher, Fr.] To poach; to boil lightly. 


It is commonly written eres 

In great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare 
diet, as panadoes or a potched egg; this much 
availing to prevent inflammation. Wiſeman. 


Por cou ANON. 2. J. A fellow drinker; 
a good fellow at carouſals. | 
Po'TENCY. 2. . ¶ potentia, Latin, ] - 
1. Power; influence; authority, 
| : Now arrivin 
At place of porency and ſway o' th* ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain | 
Faſt ſoe the plebeians, your voices might 25 
Be curſes to yourſelves. Shakſpeare, 
Thou haſt ſought to make us break our row, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 


Our potency make good. Shakſpeare. 
By what name fhall we call ſuch an one, as 
exctedeth God in petency ? Rateigh. 


2. Efficacy; ſtren gth. | 
Uſe can maſter the devil, or throw him out 
With.wonrd'roys potency. Shakſpeare, 


ent unto good. oker, 
laduc'd by potent circumſtances, that 
- You are mine enemy. Sbalſpeare. 
yd, Here's another- TP "Fo; 
- More potent tham the firſt. Sbalſpeare. 


; One would wonder how, from fo di 
. . premiſes, they ſhould- infer” the ſame concluſion, 
were it not that the conſpiration of intereſt: were too 
potent for the diverſty of judgment. Decay of Picty. 
When by command ' 
Moſes once more his rod extends 
Oder the ſea; the ſea his tod obeys. - 


Sha lſpeare. | 


4 


J 


4 


; 


ring 


1 


| 


potent grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſobedience. 


"_ 


foul hath then actually ſuſtained an infinite duration. 
| Bentley. 


Milton. 0 


% 
Verſes are the potent charms we vfe, 


Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. | 
Ihe magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch 


l South. 
How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and 
ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſs without 
any reſiſtance or diminution of their force, and yet 
ſo potent as to turn a magnetick needle throvgh the 
glaſs, Newton, 
The chemical preparations are more vigorous and 
potent in their effects than the galenical. Baker. 
Cyclop, fince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 
| Now drain this goblet potent to digeſt, — Pope. 
2. Having great authority or dominion : 
as, potent monarchs, | 
Why ftand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry havock, kings! back to the ſtained field, 
You equal potents, fiery kindled ſpirits!  Shakſp. 


Po'TEXTATSE. n./. [ potentat,Fr. ] Monarch; 


prince ; ſovereign. 


Kings and mightieſt potentates muſt die. Shak, 
Theſe defences are but compliments, 
To dally with confining potentates. 


Daniel. 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice | 
Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. 


Milton. | 


Exalting him not only above earthly princes'and 
0 77 wg but above the higheſt of the celeſtial 
terarchy. 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 
Iovades. ' | — 4 
Por V TIAL. adj. [ potenciel, Fr. potentialis, 
Latin, ]- | | ; 
1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 
This potential and imaginary materia prima 
cannot exiſt without form. Raleigb. 
2. Having the effect without the external 
actual property. 515 
The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 


As double as the duke's. Shakſpeare. 
The caytery is either actual or potential. S 
Markbam, 


Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but 
indureth not the potential calidity of many waters. 
; Brown. 
3. Efficacious; powerful. Not in uſe, 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee ſeek it. , 
4. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting 
the poſlibility of doing any action. 
Por EN TIA LITT. 2. f. [from potential. 
Poſſibility; not actuality. 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte himſelf 
did like, but it had in its own potentialigy all thoſe 
taſtes and diſpoſitions eminently. Taylor. 
God is an eternal ſubſtance and act, without 


potentiality and matter, the principle of motion, | 


the cauſe of nature. * Stilling fleet. 
The trove notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that 
the future moments of its duration can never be all 
paſt and preſent; but fill there will be a futurity 
and potentiality of more for ever and ever, Bentley. 
PoTEe'N TIALLY. adv. [from potential. | 
1. In power of poflibility ; not in act, or 
poſitively. | 3 
This duration of human ſouls is only potentially 
infinite; for their eternity conſiſts only in an end- 


be in a boundleſs futurity, that can never be 
exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent ; but their 
duration can never be poſitively and actually eternal, 
becauſe it is moſt manifeſt; that no mament can ever 
be afligned, wherein it ſhall be true, that ſuch a 


2, In efficacy ;- not in actuality. 
: They ſhould. tell us, whether 
out- of ſeripture which is actually and particularly 


there ſet down, or elſe that alſa which. the general 


principles aud-rules of ſcripture potentially contain, 


: | r 


Fuller. 


Boyle |- 


Sbalſpeare. 


leſs capacity of continuance without ever ceaſing to 


Y that be taken 


Blacknefs is produced upon the blade of 3 Ua. 
that has cut ſour apples, if the juice, ws 
_— and potentially cold, be not quickly wiped 
| | ovies 


O . G 
Po'TEzNTLY, adv. [from poten.) Power. 


fully ; forcibly. 
You're potently oppos'd ; and with a malice 

Of as great ſize. Shakſpears, 
Metals ate hardened by often heating and 


quenching ;. for cold worketh moſt potertly upon 
heat precedent. Bacon, 


Oil of vitriol, though a potertly acid meuſtruum, 
will yet precipitate mauy bodies mineral, and others 
diſſolved not only in aquafortis, but in ſpirit of 
vinegar. Boyle. 

Po'TENTNESS, z. ,. [from potent.] Power- 
fulneſs; might; power. 
Polr aux. 2. J. [by miſtake or corruption 


uſed for popgun.] A gun which makes 
a ſmall ſmart noiſe. 
An author thus who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 

When firſt in print, you ſee him dread 

Each porgur levell'd at his head. Swift, 
PoTHA'NGER. z. /. [pot and hanger.] Hook 

or branch on which the pot is hung over 

the fire. 


Po'THECARY. z. . [contraſted by pro- 
nunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary; aporhecarius, from 
apotheca, Lat.] One who compounds 

and ſells phyſick. 

Modern pol becaries, taught the art 

By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 

Preſeribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 

Po'THER. ». / | This word is of double 
orthography and uncertain etymology : 
it is ſometimes written podder, ſome. 
times pudder, and is derived by Junius 

_ from foudre, thunder, French ; by Skinner 
from peuteren or peteren, Dutch, to ſhake 
or dig; and more probably by a ſecond 
thought from poudre, French, Cult. | 


1. Buſtle; tumult; flutter. A low word, 
Such a porber, 
As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 

Were crept into his human pow'rs, 

And gave him.graceſul potture.. Shakſpeare. 

Same hold the one, and ſome the other, 
But howſoce*er they make a pother. Hudibras. 
Was pother has been here with Wood and his 

4 Bray 35 $551 o5 
Who would modeſtly make a few nies 5 ? 
po | at; $9 : $4 wift. 
Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 

About one vice, and fall into the other. 

I always ſpeak well of thee, 

Thou always ſpeak'ſt ill of me; 

Vet after all our noiſe and potber, 
The world believes nor one nor t'other. Guardians 
2, Suffocating cloud. This juſtifies the 

© derivation from poudre, 

He ſuddenly unties the poke 
Which froin it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the potber. Drayton. 
| To Po'THER, v. 2. To make a bluſtering 
ineffectual effort. 


To Po'THER.w.a, To turmoil; to puzzle. 
le that loves reading and writing, yet finds 
|  certaih ſeaſons. wherein thoſe things have no reliſh, 
| only pothers and weaties himſelf to no nes 
. ocxë. 
Pol rRHERB. . t [pot and verb.] An herb 
fit for the pot. FEA 
Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a Pol herb, bid 
the drawer bring in t* other half pint. Tatler, 
Egypt baſer than the beaſts they worſhip; ' 
Below their pathers gods that grow in 1 4 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or porberbs afford 
an excellent nouriſhment z amaugſt thoſe are the 


7 ede. 


1 


7 


Hooker., | 


cole or cabbage kind, Arbut bnol. 


Leaves eaten raw are termed ſallad; if boiled, 


* 


1 ö 

me etherbs ; and fone of thoſe plants 
_—_— er in one family, are ſallad * 
another. Watts, 


Po'rHoO0K. 7. J. pot and Hot. 
1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles wich. 


2. IIl formed or ſcrawled letters or cha- 


raQers. | 
Let me ſee her Arabian pothocke, Dryden. 
Por IO N. 2. J. ¶ Potion, Fr. potio, Lat.] A 
draught; commonly a phyſical draught. 
For taſtes in the taking of a 02797 or pills, the 
head and neck ſhake. Bacon. 
The carl was by nature of ſo indifferent a taſte, 
chat he would ſtop in the midſt of any phylical 
potion, and after he had licked his lips, would 
drink off the reſt. | e Wetton, 
Moſt do taſte through fond intemperate thirit ; 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Th' expreſs reſemblance of the gods, is chang d 
Into ſome brutiſh form of wolf or bear, Ailton. 


Po rLI D. 2. /. [pot and lid.] The cover of 


à pot. 
The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube ; 
the bottom of which ſpreads about, and gives it the 
reſemblance of a wooden potlid in country houſes. 
: Derham, 


Po“ rsHERD. 2. J. [fot and /bard; from 
ſehbaerde ; 1 pothhard.) A frag- 
ment of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch pot/berds or veſſels 
of earth in their walls to gather the wind from the 
top, and paſs it in ſpouts into rooms, Bacon, 

He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores; 

And with a porſherd ſcrapes the ſwelling ſores, 
1 Sandyt. 

Whence come broken pofſberdt tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown, 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden, 

Po'tTAGE, 2. /. [Potages Fr, from po. ] 
Any thing boiled or decocted for food. 


See PoRRI DOE. 
Jacob ſod potta ge, and Eſau came from the field 
faint. Geneſis, 
Por great the man, and uſeful without doubt, 
Who ſeaſons portage, or expels the gout ; 
. Whoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. 


Harte, 


Po'TTER, 2. J. [potier, Fr, from pot.] A | 


maker of earthen veſſels, 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. 
| | Shakſpeare, 
Some preſs the plants with ſherds of potter's clay. 
Dryden. 


A porter will not have any chalk or marl mixed 
with the clay. Mortimer. 
He like the potter in a mould has caſt 
The world's great frame. Prior. 
Por TEBN-ORE. 2. /. An ore, which for 
its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve the pot- 
ters to glaze their earthen veſſels, the 
miners call Pottern. ore. „ Byle, 
Po'TTING. 2. 1 from pot] Drinking. 
L learnt it in England, where they are moſt potent 
In potting, | NY 6. Shabſpeare. 
Po'TTLE. 2. J. [from pot. ] A liquid 
. meaſure containing four pints. 
ſometimes uſed licentiouſly for a tankard, 


or pot out of which glaſſes are filled, 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead 


drunk, ere the next potile can be filled. Shakſp. 
Roderigo hath to- night carous ed 
Potations poit/e deeg. Shakſpeare, 
The oracle of Apollo | 
Here ſpeaks out of his potile, mr | 
Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben Yonſon. 


Porva'LiAN r. adj. [pot and waliant.] | 
. Heated to courage by ſtrong drink. 

Po rulENr. adj. Fe. Latin.] 
I, Pretty much in drink, 


| Dia. 
2. Fit to drink. | | 


'S 1 
7 


Pouch. 2. J. ¶ poche, French. ] 


1 


Pov LrIvE. 2. / 
It is 


* 2 


' POUNCE. 2. /. { porzone, Italian, Skinner, ] | 


. 


FUU 


Tefter I'll have in pouch, when thou ſhalt lack. 
Sbatſpeare, 
From a girdle about his waiſt, a bag or pouch 
divided into two cells. Gulliver's Travels, 
The ſpot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe begins, 
gives way to the force of the blood puſhiog out- 
wards, as to form a porch or cyſt, Sharp. 
2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or 
paunch. | 
To POUCH, v. 2. 
1. To pocket. 
In January huſhand that pavcheth the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or be ſowing of otes. 7er. 
2. To ſwallow, 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a 
long neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive throat 
to pouch its Derham, 

3. To pout ; to hang down the lip, fin/av, 

Pov'cHMOUTHED. ad. ¶ pouch and mouth- 
ed.] Blubberlipped. Ainſworth. 

Po'veERTY. 2. /. ¶ paudreté, French, ] 


1. Indigence; neceſlity ; want of riches, - 
My men are the pooreſt, 

But poverty could never diaw them from me. 
Shakſpeare. 
die, 

Denham, 


Such madneſs, as for ſear of death to 
Is to be poor for fear of poverty. 

Theſe by their ſtrict examples taught, 
How much more ſplendid virtue was than gold ; 
Yet ſcarce their ſwelling thirtt of fame could hide, 
And baaſted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 

There is ſuch a ſtate as abſolute poverty, when a 

man is deſtitute not only of the conveniences, but 
the ſimple neceflaries of life, being diſabled from 
acquiring them, and depending entirely on charity. 


Rogers, 
2. Meanneſs; defect. 
There is in all excellencies in compoſitions a kind 
of poverty, or a caſualty or jeopardy. Bacon, 
Pou'LDAVIS. z. /. A ſort of ſail- cloth. 


Ainſworth. 


POULT. 2. /. [poulet, French.] A young 
chicken, | 
One wou'd have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey pou/ts, freſh from th? egg, in batter fry d. 


' Pou'LTERER, 2. / [from pouli.] One 
whoſe trade is to ſell fowls ready for the 
cook. Fenk Fs | 

If thou doſt it half ſo gravely, ſo majeſtically, 
hang me up by the heels for a poulterer's hare. 

Shakſpeare, 

Several naſty trades, as butchers, pow/terers, and 

fiſhmongers, are great occaſions of plagues, Harvey. 

Pov'LTICE. 2. /. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] 
A cataplaſm; a ſoft mollifying applica- 
tion. 158 Es 

Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the 
humour apt to exhale. | Bacon, 
If your little finger be ſore, and you think a 
ultice made of our vitals will give it caſe, ſpeak, 
and it ſhall be done. wift, 


* 


To apply a poultice or cataplaſm. 


— 


A poultice, | 
Poultives allay'd pains, but drew down the 
humours, making the paſſages wider, and after to 
receive them. Temple. 
PovLTRY. 2. .. [poulet, Fr. pullitics, Lat.] 
Domeſtick fowls. | 
The cock knew the fox to be a common 

of all poxltry, 
What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 
Than for the cock the widow'd p“ 


him wait at table, without giving him a morſel. 
. | Swift, 


1. The claw or talon of a bird — 2 | 
As haggard hawk, preſuming to contend _ 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, 
His weary pounces, all in vain doth ſpend 


1, A ſmall bag; a pocket. 


C 
+ 


. . To txuſs the prey too heavy for his flight, * f Spenſer, 


enemy | 
L' Eftrange. | 


Soldiers robbed a farmer of his pou/rry,;and made | 


ing. | 


Je Pov'LTiCs, v. 4. from the noun.] 


A word uſed by 7. n.] | 


yay LA 


TUUY 


The new diſſembl'd eagle, now endu*d 8 
Wich beak and pounces, Hercules purſu'd. Drydevt. 
was a mean prey for a bird ot his pr/rres. 
Atterbury. 
2. The powder of gum ſandarach, ſo 
called becauſe it is thrown upon paper 
through a perforated box. 
To POUNCE. v. a. [ pongorare, Italian, ] 
1, To pierce; to perforate, 
Batharous people, that go naked, do not only 
paint, but pounce and raiſe their (kin, that the 


painting may not be taken fortii, and make it into 
works, Bacon. 


2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall 

perforations. | 

It may be tried by incorporativg copple-duſt, by 

porncing into the quickſilver. Bacon. 
3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. 
Pou'NCED, adj. | from pcunce.] Furniſhed 

with claws or talons, 

From a cragęy cliff, 


The royal eagle draws his vigorous young \ 
Strong pound. Thomſon, 
Pou'NctTBOX. z. J. ¶ pounce and box.] A 
ſmall box perforated. 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 
And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 


A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 
He gave his noſe. 


POUND. 2. / 
fondo, Lat.] 5 

1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy 
weight of twelve, in averdupois of 
ſixteen ounces. 


He that ſaid, that he had rather have a grain of 
fortune than a pound of wiſdom, as to the things 


Shakſpraves 
[pond, pund, Sax, from 


ol this life, ſpoke nothing but the voice of wiſdom. 


South. 

A pound doth conſiſt of ounces, drams, ſcruples. 

28 Wilkins, 

Great Fannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pounds his aſhes ws Dryden. 

2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. | 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the 

reat duke of Tuſcany, is not worth ſo little as an 

undred thouſand pound. | Peac bam. 

_ He gave, whilit ought he had, and knew no 
bounds; | 

The poor man's drachma ſtood for rich men's pound. 

3 : Harte, 

3. [from pindan, Saxon.] A pinfold ; an 

encloſure; a priſon in which beaſts are 

encloſed, ; g 


I hurry, 
Not thinking it is levee- day, 
And find his honour in a pound, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round. Sevife, 
To PoUND. v. 3. {punian, Sax, whence in 
many places they uſe the word pruz.] 
1. To beat; to grind as with a peſtle. 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came ruſhing with his 71 . 
FE | Dryden. 
Would'ſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall reg 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town, 
To pound falle weights and ſcanty meaſures r ? 
Dryden, 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not Gading what ſhe leeks, 
With cruel blows ſhe poxxd' her blubber'd checks. 


| Dryden. 
Should their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſh and paund to duſt the crowd below; 
Nor friends their friends, not ſires their ſons could 
know. 5 | Dryden, 
Opaque white powder of glaſs, ſeen through 
a microſcope, exhibits fragments pellucid aud 
colourleſs, as the whole appeared to the naked eye 
| before it was pounded, Bentley, 
She deſeribes | : 
How under ground the rude Riphean race - 
Mo briſk cyder, with the brake's product wild 
oes . 2 


— 


pounded, | Philips, 

Litted peſtles brandiſh'd in the air, by 7 

Loud ſtroaks with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend. 

And aromatick clouds wm aſcend. Garth, 
2VU . 


#4 


191 


POU POW . 3 POW 


To ſhut vp; impri a a | Tfrherude our on with furious pace, meats, anchovy, and debauching with br 
ny pound, P3 2 priſon, 1 in And hap to break £ from a friend's nb | 70 Porn and acuate * bg 15 
4 Wel break our walls * : N Nan eee tumultuoy : 
Rather than they ſhall pond us up. Sbalſpeare. 1 Annen and violently . A low corrupt word, l 
I ordered ſohn to l th 's ſhee Before him march, and pour into the rock, Whilſt two companions were diſputing i 
F eng tak Þ " Th e good we” N on Not one or male or female ſtay d behind. Pope. point, down comes a kite — . 1 
Pou'nDacs. 5. % (from !! | Au pouring an ewe the thore. | p. J 8. up both. Heng 
1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound; a | 3 Pope. whe + "ana * of « [powder and box. 
ſum paid by the trader to the ſeryant  Agathering throng, ox in Which powder for the hair ig 
that pays the money, or to the perſon Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. kept, 
who procures him cuſtomers. P OU'RER. . fe [from pour. | One that There ſtands the toilette, 


The patch, the puwgde ; 88. C. 
In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent. pours. Ne eee e rfumes, Gay, 


a 5 Po'WwDERHORN, 7. . | powder and þ 
— Swift, ; : | orn, | 
2, Payment rated by the weight of the Poussz, #, J. The old word for fcaſe: A horn caſe in which gunpowder is 


commodity. corrupted, as may ſeem, from 15 kept. | 

| 2 a 3 fpenſer. You may ſtick. your candle in a bottle or 3 
= 1 bea b NI 4 Aer k But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? | powderhorn, {OM if 
, Clarendon, | That ſhall yonder herd groom and none other, Pou'WDERMILL. . . | pruder and mill 4 
Pov DER. 2. / from pound. Which over the poxy/e hitherward doth — The mill in which the ingredients for 

1. The name of a heavy large pear, Pour, 1. J. [aſellus barbatus.] powder are ground and mingled. 
Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, 1. A kind of fiſh; a codfiſh - Upon” the blowing up of a porodermill, the 
Unlike are bergamots and ponder pears. Dryden. | * 4 of hi ry . windows of adjacent houſes are bent and blown 
2. Any perſon or thing denominated from 2. A kin 0 ird, outwards, by the elaſtick force of the air within 
3 . hes. of IT, Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, | exerting itſelf. Arbutbnor. 


208 | Po'WDER-ROOM, 2. /. [powder and room. 
pounder, a gun that carries a bullet of c pour. . 2. [ bouter, Fr.] 'The part of a nt, 15 8 


ten pounds weight; or in ludicrous lan- | f "=o ! 
uage a man with ten pownds a year; in T5 r the lips. | powder is kept, 


. ee The flame invades the potoder- | 
ie manner, a note or bill is called a Thou pot upon thy fortune and thy love, Their guns ſhoot bullets, 2 1 

twenty pounder or ten pounder, from the | Se Shakſpeare. | Waller, 

ſum it bears. | | : Xs... had gy — 3 | Po'wDpeR-cnesTs. 2. /. On board a ſhip, 

None of theſe forty or fifty pounders may be 8 —— lb hav nv wooden triangular cheſts filled with gun. 

; Tuffered to marry, under the penalty of ans" To give or to forgive. Shakſpeare,. | powder, pebbleſtones, and ſuch like 


1 would adviſe my gentle readers, as they conſult materials, ſet on fire whe 8 
* E 2 Ainſworth, the good of their 13 to forbear * upon boarded by an enem 1 = 
| Pou'peToN. 2. /. ¶ poupte, Fr.] A puppet | loyaliſts, and pouting at the government. Addiſen. | Ill clear before th Ys "_ 
or little baby, . | The nurſe remained pouting, ner would ſhe touch all clear betore tnem. Dit, 
Fovu'erc xs. 1. J. In cookery, a meſs of | 2 bit during the whole dinner. g Arbuthnot. | Po'WDERING-TUB, x. /. [ powder and ty b.] 
p _ . victuals made of yeal Rakes and flices of 2. Io ſhoot out; to hang prominent. 1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. 
5 eee 5 Bailey, The ends of the wound muſt come over one Whea we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what 


another, with a compreſs to preſs the lips equally 
To POUR. . 0, ſappoſed to be derived down, which would otherwiſe become crude, and 


if \ 


can we better conceit them to be, than ſo many 
living and walking poꝛodering · tubs, and that they 


F from the Welſh r ] pout out with great lips. bY Wiſeman. have animam ſalis ?- | More. 
Wann . | betwixt nd goat, with : - : 
1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel; or | , 88 2 N 2. The place in which an infected lecher 


into ſome place or receptacle. 


Dryden, is phyſicked to preſerve him from putre- 
If they will not believe thoſe ſigns, take of the water 


POWDER. 2. J. [poiudre, Fr.] I faction. 


-of the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus. | 1 i To the ſpital 80 
He ſtretched 10 his 3 to the * and Pour 15 Coen y r oc er ere ap RW * the And from the potod ring- tub of infamy 
of the blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot Fs a agar k r 73 , a Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearſheet. Sbat/ds 
of the altar a ſweet Imelling ſavour unto the moſt | _ Gan 5 v8 * * | Po'wDeRY. adj, ¶ poudreux, French; from 
e dn bend ub lis ound. ee Te folitious being furaifed with artillery, Peru.] Duty,; friabſe. 
A Samaritan up his wounds, pouring in er and ſhot, battered Biſhopſgate. Hayward. A brown powdery ſpar, which holds iron, is 
dil and wine, and brought him to an inn. Luke. powdery an 5 P's 2 found amongſt che iron ore Mood 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a ſome; As to the taking of a town, there were few con- ; e 004 ward, 
But ſince this meſſage came, you fink and ſettle, | e could fignalize themſelves that way, before POWER. 2. /. [pouverr, Fr.] 
As if cold water had been pon d upon you, Dryden. | dhe invention of potyger and fortifications. Addiſon, 


1. Command; authority; dominion; in- 


2. To emit; to give vent to; to ſend 3. dweet duſt for the hair. fluence of greatneſs, 


n . ut: | in! hair is ſweet through pride or luſt, S : 
forth to let out; to ſend in a continued * 8 _ boa * . P s.. 5 If law, authority, and poxw'r deny not, 
chf. Our humbler province is to tend the fair, * ou Ein Fran poor Anthonio, Shak/peare, 
FED Hie thee hither, To ſave the powder from too rude a gale. Pope, 1 man en en de 8. Juſt power over the 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear s ra, TY life of another, by right of property in land. Locke: 
- And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue _ | Ta Po'wpeR; v. a. from the noun, ] * Power is no blefling it itſelf, but when it is 
g All that impedes thee from the golden round. 1» To reduce to duſt; to comminute; to employed to protect the innocent. Suit. 
b 5 6 Shakſpeare, | pound or grind ſmall. I. Influence; NN upon. 
. on doth pour out her citizens; A | i - F "Ry Ry oF OILY ever. | | 
9 The mayor a0 al his brethren in beſt ſort, 2. [ poud: che | Fr.] To ip rinkle; as with - You meet in ſome freſh cheek the Potoer of fancy, 
q Wich the plebeians ſwarming. Fbalſpeare. duſt. 1 | | Then you ſhall know the wounds inviſible, 
I l As thick as hail | ' Powder thy radiant hair, | That love's keen ↄrrows make. Shakſpeares 
3 Came poſt on poſt; and every one did bear Which if without ſuch aſhes thou would'ſt wear, th This man had power with him, to draw him 
3 | Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, f 'Thou who, to all which come to look u n, forth to his death. a 3 Bacon. 
Aud pour d them down before hum, Sbalſpeare. Wert meant for Phæbus, wouldꝰ ſt be ton. Dejected ] no, it never ſhall be ſaid, 
Z The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the | 225 Nr Donne, | That kate had poruey upon a Spartan ſoul; 
| foul; actuated and heated with love, it pours itſelf | Ia the gays that milky way. - | My-mind on its own centre ftands unmoy'd 
forth in ſupplieations and prayers, Duppa. Which n „ as 4 citeli g Zone, thou ſee ſt } And ſtable, as the fabrick of the world. - Dryer, 
| "If we had groats or fixpences current by law, that | Feu d with dan. Milton. 3. Ability; force; reach. 
IR Wanted one third of the filver by the ſtandard, who | - The powder'd footman That which moveth God to work is goodueſs, and 
1 can imagine, that our neighbours would not pour in Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay. that which ordereth his work is wiſdoin, and that 
quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the great loſs 3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. which perſecdeih his work: is power. | * Hooker, 
of the kingdom | 1 Locke. | If you embowel me to-day, III give you leave to | I base ſuffer'din your woe; | 
Is it for thee the linnet powrs his throat? | Pn | | 


| th | F Poder me and eat me to-morrow. Shakſpeare. Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my pow'r. 
| Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. Pope, IBS Salting of oyſters, 'and powdering of 1 att | + ry relief in = refreſhing how's pow D; ei 
2 To Pouk, vim. I, eth them from putrefaQtion, Bacon, - You are ſtill living to enjoy the bleſſings of all the 
=; 1. To em coflow, I , Mobaly hnorer powder, but my chief | ; good you have performed, «and many. prayers that 
„ ann wn I lapestion e de get me porwder'd beef. Cleaveland. | ry OE? doing generous actions mah be a3 
. 10 rulirty! tuoufly, 41 mmoderate feeding upon Powdered beet, pickled extended as your WII. | ODrydats 
| 28 4 a 6 
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POW 
n is not in the power of the moſt enlarged under. 
"ſtandings to invent one new ſimple idea in the mind, 


not taken in by the ways aforementioned. Locke. 
Tis not in the power of want or ſlavery to make 
chem miſerable. _ Addiſon. 
© Though it be not in our power to make affliction! 
no affliction; yet it is in our potoey to take off the 
edge of it, by a el view of thoſe divine joys 
red for us in another ſtate. Atterbury, 
4. Strength; motive; force. 
Obſerving in ourſelves,. that we can at pleaſure 


move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at reit; | 


che effects alſo that natural bodies ave able to produce 

in one another occurring every moment to our ſenſes, 

we both theſe ways get the idea of power. Locke, 
5. Fhe moving force of an engine. 

By underſtanding the true difference betwixt the 
weight and the power, a man may add ſuch a fitting 
ſupplement to the ſtrength of the power, that it 
ſhall move any conceivable weight, though it 
ſhould never ſo much exceed that force which the 
power is naturally endowed with, Wilkins, 

6. Animal ftrength ; natural ſtrength. 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themſelves, altered 

ſomething the countenances of the two lovers: but 
fo as any man might perceive, was rather an aſſem- 
bling of powers than diſmayedneſs of courage. 


. Sidney. 
He died of great years, but of ſtrong health and 
owers. Bacon, 


7, Faculty of the mind. 

I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and 
yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden ſurprize of 
my powers, drove the groſſneſs of che foppery into a 
received belief. Shakſpeare, 

In our little world, this ſoul of ours 

Being only one, and to one body ty'd, 

Doth uſe, on divers objects, divers pozwers ; 

And ſo are her effects diverſiſy'd. Davies. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
and keep the appetites of the ove in due ſubjection 
to the reaſoning powers of the other. Atterbury. 

The deſign of this ſcience is to reſcue our reaſon- 
ing powers from their unhappy ſlavery and darkneſs, 

; Watts. 
8. Government; right of governing: 


correlative to /uhjection. 
| My labour 
. Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil power, Milton, 
9. Sovereign; potentate. 

'Tis ſurpriſing to confider with what heats theſe 
two powers have conteſted their title to the kingdom 
of Cyprus, that is in the hands ot the Turk. Addi/, 

10. One inveſted with dominion. 

After the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the ſun 
be darkened, and the powers of the heavens (hall 
be ſhaken. Matthew. 

The fables turn'd ſome men to flow'rs, 

And others did with brutiſh forms inveſt ; 
And did of vthers make celeſtial p:w'rs, 
Like angels, which {till travel, yet itill reſt. Dawes, 
If there's a p above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud | 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue. 
. 5 | Addiſon, 
11. Divinity, 5 | 
| Merei ful porvers ! | 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repole. Shakſpeare. 
Caſt down thyſelf, and only ſtrive to raiſe 
The glory of thy maker's ſacred name; | 
Ule all thy pow'rs, that bleſſed pow'r to praiſe, 
Which gives thee pow'r to be and uſe the ſame. 
. Davies. 

With indignation, thus he broke 

His awful filence, and the pow'rs beſpoke, Dryden. 
Tell me, 
What are the gods the better for this gold? 

The-wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtote 
Theſe preſents; bribes the'pow?7sto give him more. 

| | Fe Daaden. 

12. Hoſt; army; military force. | 

He, to work him the more miſchief, ſent over his 
brother Edward with a potber of Scots and Red- 


| ſhanks into Ireland, where they got footing.Spenſer. 


| Never ſuch a power, 
For any foreigh preparation, 


| Wastevied in the body of a land, &—=Shak/peare. 


| 


* 


„ 


To PozE. v. 4. 


P O Z 


| Who leads his pewwer 2 
Under whofe government come they along? Shat/. 
My heart, dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain. 
Shakſpeare, 
 Gazellus, upon the coming of the baſſa, valiantly 
iſſued forth with all his power, and gave him battle. 
98 Knolles. 
13. A large quantity; a great number. 
In low language: as, a power of good 
things. Force, French, 
Po'wERABLE, adj. 
Capable of performing any thing. 
in uſe, 

That you may ſee how powwerad/: time is in alter- 
ing tongues, I will ſet down the Lord's prayer as it 
was tranſlated in ſundry ages. Camden. 

Po'WER&PF UL, adj. | pot r and full. 

1. Inveſted with command or authority; 
potent. 

2, Forcible ; mighty. 

We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's lord hath powerfulleft to ſend 
Againſt us from about his throne. Milton, 

Henry 11. endeavouring to eftabliſh his grand- 
father's laws, met with powerful oppoſition from 
archbiſhop Becket, Aylife. 

3. Efficacious: as, a powerful medicine. 


Po'wERFULLY. adv, [from powerful.) 
Potently ; mightily ; efficaciouſly; for- 
cibly, 

The ſun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle 
our eyes. Boyle. 
By aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper years, 
to which a child muſt not aſpire, you do but add 
new force to your example, and recommend the 
action more powerfully. Locke. 
Before the revelation of the goſpel, the wicked- 
neſs and impenitency of the heathen world was a 
much more excuſable thing, becauſe they had but 
very obſcure apprehenſions of thoſe things which 
urge men moſt powerfully to ſorſake their ſins. 
Tillotſon. 
The grain-go!d upon all the golden coaſt of 
Guinea, is difplayed by the rains falling there with 
incredible force, powerfully beating off the earth, 
Mood tu ard. 


Po'w ERFULNESS. 2. /. [from powerful. | 
Power; efficacy; might; force. 
So much he ſtands upon the porverfulreſs of the 
chriſtian religion, that he makes it beyond all the 
rules of moral philoſophy, ſtrongly effectual to expel 
vice, and plant in men all kind of virtue. Hakewi!l, 
PO“ wWERL ESS. adj. | from power, ] Weak; 
impotent. a 
I give you welcome with a pow'r/eſs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love, Shakſpeare. 
Pox. », /. [properly pocks, which originally 
ſignified ſmall bags or puſtules; of the 
ſame original, perhaps, with poke or 
pouch, We till uſe pock, for a ſingle 
puſtule; poccay, Sax. pocken, Dutch. 
1. Puſtules; efloreſcencies ; exanthemia- 
tous eruptions, It is uſed of many erup- 


tive diſtempers. 
O! if to dance all night and dreſs all day 


Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away. 
Milton. 


2. The veneteal diſeaſe. This is the ſenſe 
when 1t has no epithet, 

Though brought to their ends by ſome other appa- 
rent diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been 2 7 the 
foundation, ; Viſeman, 

Wilt thou ſtill ſparkle in the box, 

Can'ſt thou forget thy age and pox? _ Dorſet. 
Pox. 2. J [app2yo, Spaniſh ; appuy, potds, 
Fr.] A ropedancer's pole. 
See Pos x 
and Ar ros. 


To puzzle, 
Aud fay you ſo? then 1 ſhall Pose you quickly, 
e . 


— 


[from power, ] 
Not 


PRA 


| Of human infirmities I ſhall give Inſtancen not 
that I deſign to poze them with thoſe commog 


PRA'CTICABLE, adj, | prafticable, Fr.] 
1. Performable; feaſible; capable to be 
praiſed, . 

This falls out for want of examining what is 
praFicable and what not, and for want again of 
m eaſuring our force and capacity with our deſign. 

L'Eftrange. 

An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of 
nature, figuring a more practicalle virtue to us, than 
was done by the ancients, Dryden. 

This is a practicable degree of chriſtian magna- 
T7. | 

Some phyſicians have thought, that if it were 
praficable to keep the humours of the body in an 
exact balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be 
immortal; but this is impoſſible in the Op 

wift, 
2. Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed: as, a 
praticable breach. 
PRA'CTICABLENESS, 2. . [from prac- 
ticable,] Poſſibility to be performed. 
PRA'CTICABLY, adv. [from pracłicable.] 


In ſuch a manner as may be performed, 
The meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule 
practicably applied before his eyes, can no longer be 
at a loſs how it is to be performed, Rogers. 
PRA'CTICAL, adj, | practicus, Lat. pratique, 
Fr. from Pracbice.] Relating to action; 


not merely ſpeculative. | 
The image of God was no leſs reſplendent in 
man's practical underſtanding ; namely, that ſtore- 
houſe of the ſoul, in which are ales up the 
rules of action and the ſeeds of morality, South. 
Religion comprehends the knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, and ſuitable life and practiee; the firſt, being 
ſpeculative, may be called knowledgez and the 


latter, becauſe tis practical, wiſdom. Tillotſon, 
PRA'CTICALLY, adv, [from practical. 


1. In relation to action. 

2. By practice; in real fact. 

| I honour her, having practically found her amon 
the better ſort of trees. Hawe 

PRA'CTICALNESS. 2. J. | from prodtical.] 
The quality of being practical, | 


PRA'CTICE. 2. 
French.) . 
1. The habit of doing any thing. 
2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe; A 
Obſolete words may be laudably reviyed, when 
they are more ſounding, or more fignificant than 
thoſe in practice. Dryden. 
Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told; | 
Shall we, cries one, permit 


oy 
as 


* 


3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. 
5 : l Shakſpeate, 
4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 
theory. | | PS 

There are two functions of the ſoul, eontempla- 
tion and practice, according to that general diviſion 
of objects, ſome'of which only entertain our ſpecu- 
lations, others alſo employ our actions; ſo the under- 
ſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided into ſpe- 
culative and practick. | Soul 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 
6, Medical treatment of diſeaſes, | 

This diſeaſe is beyond my practice; tas Ih 
known thofe which have walked in their ſleep, w 
have died holily in their beds. Sbalſpeare. 

7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 

After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, I 
never, as | remember, in the courſe of above forty 
years practice, ſaw more than two recover, 

| > Blackmore. 
8. [phær, Saxon, is cunning, ſlyneſs, and 
thence prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick or 


N 


I 
"I . * 
1 * 


enigmas of magnetiſm, fluxes and refluxes Clanville. 


Atterbury. © 


: [Tgaxrin'; pratique, 


This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit? Tate, 


fraud; latter times, forgetting the ori- 


| ginal ot words, applied to practice the 
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© Lats pravigue, Fr.] 
1. Relating to action; not merely theo- 


And practiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. 
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PRA | _ 
- Aepſe of prat.] Wicked ſtratagem; bad 


attifice. A ſenſe not now in uſe, | 
«+. He ſought to have that by practice, which he 
could: riot by prayer; and being allowed to viſit us, 


_ + che uſed the opportunity of a fit time thus to deliver 


us. 4 | Sidney. 
With fuſpicion of prad7ice, the king was ſuddenly 

turned. | Sidney, 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's haud, 
The pra#ice and the purpoſe of the King. Shalſp. 

Shall we thus permit | 

A blaſting and afcandalous breath to fall 

On him fo near iis? this needs mult be racti e; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither? _ 

175 | _ * Shakſpeare. 


7 


Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 


* 'Beſere they come to practice, and foul pract᷑ icei 
Before they grow to act. Denham, 
'* *Unreaſonable it is to expect that thoſe who lived 
be fore the riſe and condemnation of hereſies, ſhould 
come up to every accurate form of expreſſion, which 
: long experience afterwards found neceſſary, to guard 
the faith, againſt the ſubtile praFices, or provoking 
inſults of its adverſaries, Materland. 


PRACTICE. adj. [nearing ; pracłicus, 


retical. IP 
0 When he. ſpeaks, 
he air, a charter'd libertine, is till-; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ical, his ſweet and bonied ſentences; 
So that the act and prafict part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. Shakſpeare, 
Whilſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, 
© by mutual calumnies, forfeit the pradick. 
: on Government of the Tongue, 
True piety without ceſſatioa toſt 
By theories, the practict part is loſt.” Denbam. 
2. In Spexſer it ſeems to ſignify, ly; 
_ artful. 
She uſed hath the pradick pain 
Of this falſe footman, cloaked with ſimpleneſs. 


Thereto his ſubtile engines he doth bend, 
His practio wit, and his fair filed tongue, 
Wich thouſand other ſleights. Spenſer. 
To PRA'CTISE, v. 4. IHE v; prati- 
guer, French.) 
Js To do habitually, - 
Lacline not my heart to practiſe wicked works. 
wich men that work iniquity. Pjalms. 
2. To do; not merely to profeſs ; as, 70 
practiſe /aw or pbyfiet. 
3, To uſc in order to habit and dexterity, 
5 At pracrisd diſtances to cringe, not fight. Milton, 
To PR A Cc 18 E. . *. 
1. To form a habit of acting in any manner. 
Will truth return unto them that pro&i/e in her? 
Ecelefiafticus, 
| They ſhall praiſe how to live ſecure, Milton, 
O Oft have we wonder'd 
How ſuck a ruling ſpirit you cou'd reſtrain, 


2. To tranſa&; to negotiate ſecretly, 
. I've pradir'd with him, 
And found a means 

That Syphax and 


3. To try artiſices. 


et the victor know, 
pronius ate his friends. 
Addiſon. 


Others by guilty artifice and arts 


Of promis'd kindneſs pra&i/e on our hearts z 
With expeQation blow the paſſion u, 
She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granville, 


4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. 


+ 55 If you there X 

id praiſe on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 
7 Might be my queſtion, l ee 
II thou do'ſt him any flight diſgrace, he will 
Praciiſe againſt thee by poiſon. Sbalſpeare. 
To uſe medical methods. 


I never thought 1 ſhould try a new experiment, 
being lietle igelined to pradiije upon others, and as 
| little that others ſhould pradiſe upon me, Temple. 


: 


6. To exerciſe any profeſſion, 
1 WD ©. 5„ >» ff 1, vþs, # N « "5 3. is 
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P Spenſer, ' 


pA 
PaAcTSANr. x./. [fromTo pradiſe.] An 


agent. 
Here enter'd Pucelle and or prone: Shakſ. 
Pra'CTISER. #./, [from To prackiſe.] 
1. One that practiſes any thing; one that 
does any thing habitually. 

We will, in the principles of the politician, ſhew 
how little efficacy they have to advance the practiſer 
of them to the things they aſpire to. South. 

2. One who preſcribes medical treatment. 

Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick 1 will try, 

That miniſters thine own death if I die, Shakſp. 

I had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the 
uſe of phyficians, unleſs in ſome acute diſeaſe, was 
a venture, and that their greateſt praciiſeri practiſed 
leaſt upon themſelves. Temple. 

PracTi'rioneR. 2. /. [from practice. 


1, He who is engaged in the actual exerciſe 
of any art, 


exerciſe themſelves in the tranſlatory, Arburhrot, 
Il do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary 
miſtake among the clergy, but eſpecially the younger 
Prat᷑titioners. __ Swift. 


2. One who uſes any ſly or dangerous arts, 


There ar-fome-papittical prafitioners among you. 


a Whitgift. 


3+ One who does any thing habitually. 
He muſt be .firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced 
ractitioner of theſe vices. himſelf. South, 


previoufly known in order to under- 
ſtanding ſomething elſe: thus the ſtructure 
of the human body is one of the præcog- 
nita of phyſick. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on certain 


præcognita or general maxims, called principles, or 
elſe theſe are principles. cke. 


PRAGMA'IICAL, 
[ pragmatiqu?, Fr. 
| Meddling ; impertinently buſy ; aſſum- 
ing buſineſs without leave or invitation, 
No ſham ſo groſs, but it will paſs upon a weak 


Common eſtimation puts an ill character upon 

pragmatick meddling people. Gov. of the Tongue. 

underſtands no more of his own affairs, than a 

child ; he has got a ſort of a pragmatical filly jade 

of a wife, that pretends to take him out of my hands, 

Arbuthnot. 

The fellow grew ſo age mourn that he took 
upon him the goverament of my whole family. 

Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardneſs there was among good men 


to engage with an uſurping people, and pragmatical 
ambitious ora tors. Swift, 


They are pragmatica! enough to ſtand on the 
watch LE the aſſigned pH the = bf 
wift, 
PracMa'TICALLY, adv, [from pragma. 

tical.] Meddlingly ; impertinently. 
PRAGMA/TICALNESS. #. / [from prag- 

matical.] The quality of intermeddling 
without right or call. | 
PRAISE. . /. [prijs, Dutch. ] 


celebrity. 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte has taught 
The tongue, not made for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy pra. 
| Fr I ilion. 
Lucan, ebntent with praiſe, may lie at caſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces; , 
But to poor Baffus what avails a name, 
To ſtarve on compliments and emp 


2. Glorification; tribute of gratitu 


3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. 
Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd ; 


7 0 PRAISS. v. 4. | prijſen, Dutch.“ 
| N ; 2 


The author exhorts all gentlemen practitloners to 


PRACO'GNITA, n, /. [Lat.] Things 


1. Renown; commendation; fame; honour ; | 


| 


— 


ud. 


adj. {meaymars; | 


man that is pragmatical and inquilitive. L' Efrange. | 


< 


hae? Drod. | 
a g. 


laud. BE | : 
le hath put a new ſong in my mouth, even praiſe | 
unto 4 ; I ” 7 e : Pjalms.. 
To God glory and praiſe, Milton, 


And 'tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt, Dryd. | 
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PRA 
1, To commend ; to applaud ; to celebrate 
Will God ibeenſe bi ire brate, 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 
Rather your dauntieſs virtue? Milox 
We praiſe not Hector, though his name we Know 
ls great in arms; tis hard to praiſe a toe, Dryden 
2. To glorify in worſhip. n 
The ſhepherds returned, glorifying and praiſiy 
God for all the things that they had heard ang "8 
J. Ab 
One generation ſhall praiſe thy works to bk 
and declare thy mighty works. Pſalms, 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hymnig; 
rais'd 5 0 
God and his works. | Mi tor, 
PR AIs ETV L. adj. | praiſe and fall.] Laud- 
able; commendable. Not in uſe, 
Of whoſe high praiſe, and pra iſe ful bliſs, 
Goodneſs the pen, heaven the paper is. Sidnzy, 
He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 
Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſkill'd in 
houſewifertes. ; Chapman, 


| PRA1'SER, 2. /. [from praiſe.] One why 
praiſes ; an applauder ; a commender. 
We mea and praiſers of men ſhould remember, 
that if we have ſuch excellencies, it is realoa to 
think them excellent creatures, of whom we are, 
Sidney, 
Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far ; 
As loudeſt praiſers. Ben Tonſon, * 
Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 
And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſſays, 
To make it good; for ſuch a praiſer prays. Donne. 


PRAiSEwoO'RTHY, adj. | prazſe and worthy.] 
Commendable; deſerving praiſe. 
The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſeworthy workmanſhip to yield. 
Spenſer, 
Since men have left to do praiſeworiby things, 
Maſt think all praiſes flatteries; but truth brings 
That ſound, and that my with her name, 
As to be rais'd by her is only fame. Ben Jon ſen. 
Firmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was fo far praiſe- 
worthy, that he encouraged trade. Arbutbnot, 
PRAME. z./. A flat-bottomed boat. Bailey. 


To PRANCE. v. a. [pronken, Dutch, to 
ſet one's ſelf to ſhow. ] 
1. To ſpring and bound in high mettle, 


Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, 
But of our kids that friſk and prance; 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
Unleſs upon the green 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. 
: | Motten. 
With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws 
near, 
Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, lac'dcharioteer. Gay, 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them, 
To ſpring ihe tence, to rein the praxcing ſteed. 
K ; Thomſon. 
2. To ride gallantly and oftentatiouſly. 
The horſes hoofs were broken by means of the 
prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones. 
yy WER $0 Judges. 
ee 


Th inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 
Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in 
laughter, 
His horſes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addiſon. 
3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. 
We ſhould neither have meat to eat, nor manu- 
facture to clothe us, unleſs we could prance about in 
coats of mail, or eat braſs, Swift, 
To PRANK. v. a. [pronter, Dutch.] To 
decorate; to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtentation. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. —— Snſer. 
la wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 
And ia excels exceeded her own might, | 
In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy d herſelf to prark, 
But of her love too laviſh, Spenſer, 
Theſe are tribunes of the people, 


. 


| _The topgues ''Y th* common mouth 2 I deſgiſe hem; 


8 


PRA PRA FRE | 
, prank them in authori | A French woman teaches an Engliſh girl to ſpeak ] is a ſlightly ceremonious form of intro- 
fe er dt d — wkerig ; F Shakſpeare, and read French, by only vrattling to — Lacke, ' 3 ly 


Vs 


1 | 1 | u ſtio * Fl 
+ Your high (elk, 8 There is not ſo much pleaſure to have a child | har ex N 855 nnn W 
The gracious mark o ch“ land, you have obſcur'd frattle agreeably, as to reaſon well. Locke. | the . expanded to the extremities of the 
f ee . . : His Ne = prattling tongue, had chang'd arteries, why did it not break eee 
l — 9 and queen of gems, To ſooty blackneſs, from the pureſt white. Aadiſon. S eee bo $ eimal ent, Oo 
That nature pranls, her mind attracts my ſoul. A little lively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance and qo . 80 "goat y pray ellip Y. . 
; Shakſpeare. | prejudice, will pratt/e treaſon a whole evening. Barnard in ſpirit, ſenſe and truth abounds; = 
1 had not unlock'd my lips Addiſon. Pray ihen what wants he? fourſcore thouſand pounds, 
Ta this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler I muſt pratrle on, as afore, 7 P Pope: 
Would think to charm . ap, qe as mine eyes,, And beg your pardon, yet this half hour, Prior. þ 10 L RAY, V. d. . 1 | 
Obtruding falſe rules, prazkt in reaſon's garb. Let cred'lous boys and praſtling nurſes tell, 1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs 
i Milton. How, if the ſeſtival of Paul be clear, | 12 8555 


PRANK. z. / A frolick - a wild flight ; Plenty from lib'ral horn ſhall ſtrow the year, Gay. with ſubmiſſive petitions. 


: Pg How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
a ludicrous trick; a miſchievous act. Pra'rTLE, ». . [from the verb.] Empty | Be open, and his heart to pity incline? Milton. 


A word of levity. | talk; trifling loquacity, 2, To aſk for as a ſupplicant, - 
Lay home to him; | In a theatre the efes of men, He that will have the benefit of this act, muſt 
Tell him, his praxks have been too broad to bear After a well-grac'd aQor leaves the ſtage, Pray a prohibition before a ſentence in the . 
| with. Shakſpeare. | Are idly bent on him that enters next, tical court, Ayiiffe. 
Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, Thinking his 5 to be tedious, Shalſpeare. 3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 
Thy lewd, peſtif'rous and diſſentious pranks ; The bookiſh theorick, | Pray my collegue Antonius I may ſpeak with him; 


The very infants prattle of thy pride. Sha#Jpeare, | Wherein the _ conſuls can propoſe 


And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
They cauſed the table to be covered and meat As maſterly as 


ez mere prattle, without practice, And pray him with the tribunes to come to me, 


ſet on, which was no ſooner ſet down, than in came Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakſpeare, Ben Jonſon, 
the harpies, and played their accuſtomed On. BY os bigs gs veg: endleſs my | Pralyrs, . £ [ priere, French. : 
They put on their clothes, and played all — | 5 wh 96a 10 N E. IA 1g „1. Petition to heaven, | . 
anks you have taken notice of. Addiſon RA TTLER, . | rom pre! ee] Ing They did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 
Pp hop 2. J. [ 3 ] A leek; alfo fo talker; a chatterer, Again to ſleep. Shakſpeares 
| + "ge" 9 Fo + Cake . Bal Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ſt. Shakſpeare. | O remember, God ! — 
ea weed as green "I de,. Prattler, no more, I ſay; O hear her pray er for them as now for us. SHH. 
To PRATE. v. . Praten, Dutch, ] To My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, My heart's deſire and prayer to God for Ifraet is, 
talk careleſly and without weight - to Harmonious peace muſt rock them all the day ; that they might be ſaved. Romans, 
chatter: to tattle; to be loquacious : to No room for prattlers there. Herbert. Unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life,” whether in 
—— ; 3 109 j pa AVI Tr. 2. ,. [provitar, Lat.] Corrup labour or diverſion, whether they conſume our time 
. . +. /© ? . on 


or our money, are like- unreaſonable and abſurd 
prayers, and are as truly an offence to God. Lat. 
2, Mode of petition, NG 
The ſolemn worſhip of God and Chtiſt is neglected 
in many congregations ; and inſtead thereof, an 
indigeſted form and conception of extemporal prayer 
is uſed, Vile. 


3. Practice of ſupplication. 


His knowledge or {kill is in prating too much. tion; badneſs ; malignity. 
Tuer. Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince > 
Their natural pravity. Milton. 
More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
correction, than upon any incurable pravity of 


Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, fore 
- Who pleaſe to hear. Shakſpeare. 
This ſtarved juſtice hath prated to me of the 
wildneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 


nature. | L' Eftrange. Wis br as bold 
about Turnbal-ſtreet ; and every third word a lie. | will ſhew how the pravity of the will could n amous and as bold in war, 
i |  Shakſpeare. | influence the underſtanding to a ditbelief of | ** © is fam'd for mildneſi, peace, _ 7 
After Flammock and the blackſmith had, by | chriſtianity. , South. ak/peares 


Joint and ſeveral pratings, found tokens of conſent in 4» Single formule of petition, 
the multitude, they offered themſelves to lead them. PRAW N. u. J. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made 
| Bacon. like a ſhrimp, but larger. 


thoſe two excellent prayers which were publiſhed | 
Oh liſten with attentive fight 


1 had prawns, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar, immediately after his death, c Fell. 
* my prating eyes indite! Cleaveland. | Shakſpeare, 1 " Saks yo ow apy | | 4 OD 
V bat nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter prazre, | Ty, Pray, v. 2. [prier, Fr, pregare, Ital.]] - Joutterable, which the pirit of prayer 
When thou, his knave, can'ſt talk at ſuch 6 _ . woke petiti ans to heaven. Inſpir'd. Milton. 


No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual plea- 


She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will ſure in his prayers; for the greateſt ſaints hay&ſome- 


And made a fool preſume to prate of love. Dryden, | not eat with you, drink with you, * 40 with | times ſuffered the baniſhment of the heart, ſometimes 
akſpeare. 


This is the way of the world; the deaf will | Jeu. ; | 5 are fervent, ſometimes they feel a barrenneſs of 
prate of diſcords in muſick. | Watts. | #4. oy ed _ 47 ee devotion; for this ſpirit comes and goess Taylor. 
| | : e*er throughout the year to church thou go , , . 
Part. 1. J. [from the verb.] Tattle; Exceptit be to pray agaioft thy foes. Shak/peare, 5. Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive importunity,  _ _ 
ſlight talk; un meaning loquacity. tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a month; Prayer among men 1s ſuppoſed a means to change 


If I talk to him; with his innocent prate, and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may detain us the perſon to whom we pray; but prayer to God 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. Shak/. longer. Shakſpeare, 


. , doth. not change him, but fits us to- receive the things 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me; Is any fick? let him call for the elders of the prayed for, | Stilling fleet. 
Oh! what a conflict do I feel. Denham, | church, and let them pray over him, James. PRATERBOOk. 2. /. [prayer and bool. 
Pk A'TER. 2. /-{from prate.] An idle talker : POIROT what words to pr. ay, let OMilon Book of publick or private devotions. 
a chatterer, ; 45 ; ; | He that prays, deſpairs not; but ſad is the Sung . Get a prayerbook in your hand, | 

When expectation rages in my blood, dition of him that cannot pray; happy are they that | And ſtand between two churchmeng ,,  —- 

Is this a time, thou rater? hence, . can, and do, and love to do it. aylor, For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. SH. 
ul Dern. 


Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone-it by thy fate, | I know not the names or number of the family 


Pxa/TiINGLY, adv. [from prate.]! With] And pray to heav n for peace, . but pray too late. which now reigns, farther than the Prayerbookinforms 


tittle tattle ; with loquacity. 


f a Dryden. _ Swift, 4 ; 
PRATIDUE. u. J. Fr. prattica, Ital.] A He prais'd my courage, pray'd for my ſucceſs; | Page, [prey Lat.] A particle which, pre. | 
licence for the maſter of a ſhip to traffick Ils mn fo true a father of his country, | fixed to words derived from the Latin, 4 
P To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. Dryden. 3 2 | 1 
in the ports of Italy, upon a certificate They who add devotion to ſuch a life, muſt be marks priority of time or rank. 1 
po Yy up h y , 4 
that the place from whence he came is | ſaid to pray as chriſtians, but live as heathens. Larp. | To PREAC H.. 1. prædico, Lat. 2 i i 
not annoyed with any infeRious diſeaſe. wright e To pronounce a publick diſcourſe * } 
Baile would it be to accuſe God of not hearing your upon ſacred ſubjects i 
/ „ 9 prayers, becauſe you found your diſeaſe ſtill io F n I 2 | 
To PRA'TTLE, v. a. [diminutive of | continue. | | Hate. 3 20 n _ | 
fone. To talk lightly; to chatter ; to| 2. To entreat ; to aſk ſubmiſſively, — [eis eee apoſtles 2 N — 
; triv tally loquacious. f You ſhall find and elſewhere, that at the a opoſal of the truth 


I prattle A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for-kindneſs, of. Chriſt 10 ihem, and the doctrine of gepentance, 
Something too widly, 220 my father's Re Where he for grace is kneel'd tio. Shakſpeare. whole multitudes received the faith, and — 
I therein do forget. : Shakſpeare. Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 1 ud. 
What the great ones do, the leſs will. praitle of. | The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryd - 


5 8 Divinity · would not paſs the yard and loo : 
eee. 3. 1 PRATY; That is, 1 Pray ou 40 tell me, forge rank — nb 
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Para'cnnn, 1. J. [preſcheur, Fr. from 


PRE 


i thoſe thatdifliked the pains 
err Decay of Piety. 


| 2 ſon own. ; 
As he was fant by his father, fo were the apoſtles 


a=" 29 


- Decay of Piety. 

The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for our 
bing auditories, but rather the figure of an 
amphitheatre with galleries. Graunt. 

To PREACH. v. 2. IM 

1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious 
orations, 


& 
1 


, The W had knowledge, 2 2 
4 


Word of was preached of Paul. 
He decreed to commiſſionate meſſengers to preach 
* this covenant to all mankind. Hammond. 
. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with 
, £arneſtneſs. | 
There is not any thing publickly notified, but we 


ay properly ſay it is preached. Hooker. 
2 . He oe nip preach'd 
Converſion and repentance. Milton. 


Can they preach up equality of birib, 
And tell 1 we A Kon from earth: Dryden. 
Amoog the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, 

A good old man while peace he nw whe in vain, 
Amidſt the madneſs of thꝰ unruly train, Dryer. 
PxrEAcH. 3. , [preſehe, Fr. from the verb. 
A diſcourſe; a religious oration, Not 

in uſe, | | 

This overſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully to 


WERE religion in that ſort exerciſed, a mere . 


ooker. 


preach. 2 a 
4. One who diſcourſes publickly upon reli- 
gious ſubjects. 5 

The Lord gave the word; great was the company 
of the preachers. Pſalms. 
You may hear the ſound of a preacher's voice, 
when you cannot diſtinguiſh what he ſaith. Bacon. 
ere lies a truly honeſt man, 

One of thoſe few that in this town _ 

Honour all preachers ; hear their own ? Craſhaw. 
2. One who inculcates any thing with 
earneſtneſs and vehemence, | 

No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which gives 
us the ſame train of thought, that elder people have 
tried in vain to put into our heads before, Swifts 


- PRzA'CHMENT. u. , [from preach,] A 


% 


ſermon mentioned in contempt ; a dif. 
courſe affectedly ſolemn, | 
Mas 't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent? 
ere Fel 33, Shakſpeare. 
All this is but.a preachment upon the text. 
3 7 L' Eftrange. 
PREAMBLE. . /{preambule, Fr.) Some- 
thing previous; introduction; preface. 
Ho were it poſſible that the church ſhould any 
way elſe with ſuch eaſe and certainty provide, that 
none of her children may, as Adam, diſſemble that 
+, avretchedneſs, the penitent conſeſſion whereof is ſo 
neceſſary a preamble, eſpecially to common 3 


ooker. | 


_ Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither is 
the ſame A K. or eroſſed, no not in thoſe very 
Pieamböles placed before certain readipgs, wherein 

the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book have been ſome- 
hat too nearly followed, Hooker. 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſta- 
, Yons with the queens 
© now and then he did wring out ſome petty content- 

ments. | Wilton. 
Thhis preamble to that hiſtory Was 
for this relation. 
With preambles ſweet : 
Of charming ſymphony they introduce  . 
Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high. Milton 
I will not detain you with a 


* 


PuRAMπD es. I Previous. Not in 
uſe, though not inelegant. | 


He not only, undermineth 


| but deftzoyeth the principle preaniba/aus _ 


wa 
* 


8 » 1 . 
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all preamb/es of ruin, though 


, 
1 


| preamble.Dryd.. 
Panaſnms ULARY. $9, {from preamble, | | 


the baſe of religion, | 


| 


| 


by im to preach to the gentile world. 


| 


. 


PRE . 
n the temoteſt error from 


truth. Brown. 
PaRAPPREHENSION, 1. f. ne and 2 
| 

| 


bend.] An opinion formed before exami- 
nation, 9 95 

A. conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, 
but ſuch as regarding the clouds, behold them in 


ſhapes conformable to preapprebenſions. Broton. 
Pxeass. 2. J Preſs; crowd. Spex/er. See 


Pxzss, Obſolete. | 
A ſhip into the ſacred ſeas, 
New-bvilt, now launch we; and from out our preaſe | 
Chuſe two and fifty youths, Chapman. | 
PREA“SING. part. adj, Crowding. Sper/er- | 
Pre'BEND, 2. / [prebenda, low Lat. pre- 
bende, French. | 
t. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. | 
His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. 
Patrick's cathedral. | Swift. 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipen- 
diary of a cathedral ; a prebendary. 


5 


churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were of great 
uſe, to be of counſel with the biſhop. Bacon. 


PRE BEN DAR N. 2. /. [prebendarins, Lat.] 
A ſtipendiary of a cathedral. 


To lords, to principals, to preb-ndaries. Spenſer. | 


I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
bendary of St. Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew. 
Soi. 

PRECARIOUS. adj. | precariozs, Latin 3 
precaire, French. ] Dependent ; uncertain, | 
becauſe depending on the will of another; 
held by courteſy ; hey re 6 or alien- 
able at the pleaſure of another. No 
word is more unſkilfully uſed than this 
with its derivatives. It is uſed for 


uncertain in all its ſenſes; but it only 


means uncertain, as dependent on others : 

thus there are authors who mention the 

precariouſneſs of an account, of the qu 

ther, of a die. ä ö 
What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard, Dryden. 


Thoſe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick 
power, have no other Jaw but the will of their 


prince, and conſequently no privileges but what are | 


precarins. Addi ſan. 
This little happineſs is ſo very precaricus, that it 
wholly depends on the will of others. Spectatur. 
He who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of 
youths ſhould conſider by how precarious a tenure | 
e holds theſe advantages, that a thouſand acci- 
dents may before the next dawn lay all theſe glories : 
in the duſt, -Rogers. 


PreCa'rIOUSLY, adv. [from precarious.) 
Uncertainly by dependence; dependently; 
at the pleaſure of others, | | 
If one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, 
without the leave or licence of the other ſociety ;z nor 
treat or enact any thing relative to their own ſociety, 
without the leave and ty of the other; then 
is that ſociefy, in a manner, diſſolved, and ſubſiſis 
precarioufly ugon the mere will and pleaſure of the 
other, 9 Leſley. : 
Our ſcene precariou/ly ſubſiſts too long | 
On French tranſlation and Italian ſong: | 
Date to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert the ſtage, +» 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. Pape. 
PRECA'RIQUSNESS. 1. /. [from precariens.] | 
Uncertainty ; dependence on others. Ihe 
following paſſage from a book, other. 


wiſe elegantly written, affords an example 
of the impropriety mentioned at the word , 
fre c arious . FF — g 14 

Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge they 
ſpit up, which, with the precaricuſneſs of the 


ſymptoms of an oppreſſed diaphr.gm from a mere 
t of extravaſated matter, render the opera- 


lod 


tion but little adviſeable. - Shar 


3. Adjuſtment of place, 


PRE 


| precautur, Lat. 
- preventive meaſures, 
Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong affurances of bit 


P reſery ative cautidr. 3 


falling in with the grand alliance, or 

it, they cannot be — n 

taking their precautions againſt any contrary reſoly. 

tion, ' Addiſox, 
To PRECAVU'TION, v. @ [precoutimer, Pr. 
from the noun.] To warn beforchang. 

By che diſgraces, diſeaſes and beggary of hope tul 

young men brought to ruin, he may be precautioned, 

| Loc 
PrECEDa'ntous, adj, I This word N 
believe, miſtaken by the author for gr. 
cidaueous; precidenens, Latin, cut or ſlain 
before. Nor is it uſed here in its proper 
ſenſe.] Previous; antecedent. 

That priority of particles of ſimple matter, influx 
of the heavens and preparation of matter might be 
antecedent and precedaneous, not only in order, but 
in time, to their ordinary produCtions. Haie. 


% PREON“OD E. v. 4. præceds Lat. preced; 
Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral | U p fs 


French. ] ; | 
1. To go before in order of time, 
How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm? 


But harm precedes not fin, Milton, 
| Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke, | 
To what the centurie preceding ſpoke. Dryden. 


The ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by au 
univerſal degeneracy of manners and contempt of 
N | 5 ; Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuſt- 
ment of rank, 


Paeces'DeENCE. J 2. . [from præceds, 
Prece'DENCY, f. Latin. 
I, The act or ſtate of going before; 
priority, 
2, Something going before; ſomething 
paſt. Not uſed, 
1 donotlike, but yet it does allay 
The good precedence, © Shakſpeare, 
It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath before been ſain. 
Shakſpeares 


Among the Jaws touching precedence in Juſtinian, 
divers are, that haye not yet been ſo received every 
where by cuſtom. Selden. 

The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, 
touching the rights of place and precedence. Hale. 
4+ The foremoſt in ceremony. 
None ſure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whoſe portion is ſmall 
Ot preſent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. | Milton. 

The royal olive accompanied him with all his 
court, and always gave him the precedency. Howed. 

That perſon bardly will be found, 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown'd; 

Yet if another Huld ecedence claim, 

My fixt deſires could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 
5. Superiority. TRE | 

Books will furniſh him, and give him light and 

precedency enough to go before a young tollower, , 
3 Lacke. 
Beips diſtrated with/ different deſires, the next 
inquiry will be, which of them has the precedency, 
in determining the will to the next action? Locke, 
\PxECg'peENT, adj, ¶ precedent, Fr. præce- 
dens, Lat.] Former; going before, 
Do it at once, 
Or thy gretedent fervices ate all 
But accidents.unpurpos'd. 1 Shakſheare, 
Our own precedent p aſſions do iuſtruct us, 
What levity's in out. | Shatfpeare, 
When you work by the imagination of another, 
it is neceſſary that he, by whom you work, have a 
precedent opinion of you, that you can do ſtrange 
things. : - | Bacon. 
Hippocrates, in his prognofticks, doth make good 
obſervations of the diſeaſes that enſue upon the 
nature of the precedent four ſeafons of the year. 


Bacon. 


7. 1 © The world, or any part thereof, could not be 


PRECAvU'TION, 2. / [precaution, Fr, from 


8 ö 


” 


| "precedent to the creation of man. Hale. 


4 ö * 9 , _ F 
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PRE 
hy Truhe, abfolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, are fo 
' early revealed, ws. we — 4. err in them, unleſs 
- we be notoriouſly wanting to ourſelves 3 herein the 
| Fauſt of the judgment is reſolved into a precedent 

default in the will. iin es I ras 
Paschbz hr. . . ['The adjective has the 

accent on the ſecond ſyllable, the ſub. 


/ Fantive on the firſt, ] Any thing that is a 
rule or example to future times; any 


thing done before ohe ſame kind. 
Examples for caſes can but direct as precedents 
Y 4 - - . 


Fieven hour I've ſpent to write it over, | 
75 r Wes full as long a doing. Sal peare, 
Mo power jn Venice | 
Can alter adecree eftabliſh'd : | 
Twill be recorded for a precedent ; | 
- And many an errqur, by the ſame angle, al] 
Will ruſh into the ſtate. Sbatſpeare. 
' God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is not 
Lied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the 
providences of God towards other nations ſhall be 
- conformable to his dealings with the people of Iſrael, 
| E244 $9] : id wy 5 {4 Tillatſon, 
Such preceden e 4 7 
on.” ieht from cuſtom ; cuſtom. is a law. 
Our right PN, Sanoll. 
ParctDENTLY. adv. [from precedent, 
\Paxrce'N TOR.  /. [ precentor, Lat. precen- 
eur, Fr.] He that leads the Choir, | 


Follow this precentor of oum, in bleſſuig and | 
magnifying that God of all grace, and never yield- | 


jog to'thoſe enemies, : which he died to give vs power 
to reſiſt and overcome. 19 81 Hammond. 

' PRE!CEPT: », J. [precepte; Fr. præceptum, 
Lat.] A rule aurhoritatively rr ; & 
mandate; a commandment; a direction. 
The euſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt 

and rudeſt ſort with infallible axioms and precepts of 
ſacred truth, delivered even in the very letter of the 
law of God. FO ET ; "Hooker. 


an art; for it follows that no arts are without — 
5 r 1 en. 
W's AS cept or commandment conſifts in, and has 
| FU 4 ua ſome moral point of doctrine, via. ſuch 
as concerns our manners, and our inward and out- 
ward good behaviour. Aliffe. 
Parc TTIAL. adj, [from precept.] Con- 
_ fiſting of precepts, Not in uſe. 
1 5 Men 1 5 | 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief | 
Wich they themletves "oe feel; buv taltng , 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before, | 
Would give preceprial medicine to rage; 
Fetter ſtrong madnefs in a filken thread, ' 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
| 3 | Sbatſpeare. 
Pac TIVE. adj. [precepiions, Latin ; 
from precept.] Containiug precepts; giv- 
precepts. © | | 
The xitual, the precepti ve, .the prophetick, and 


* 


in 
all other parts of ſacred writ, were 

, mblt religiouſly guarded by them, f 
8 *, Government's 9 — 
As the ve part enjoins the moſt exad 
Urtue, fo is it moſt advantageouſly enſorced by the 


the manner of propoſiog them, is adapted to the. ſame 
end. | Decay of Piety, 
Tue leſſon given us here, is. preceptiveito-us not 
to do any thing but upon due conſideration. | 


| 

mn 7 Art 
Parc rox. 1. J. [preceptor, Latin; 
., precepteur, French.] A teacher; a tutor, 
Paffionate chiding carries rough language with it, 


and the names that parents ws ors give 
*hildren,* they will not be aſhamed to beſtow on 
Others. F Loc lte. 


Its to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown | 
"Ant thy prrrrpten of divine renown, Blackmore. 


f Pare 2'SSLON.. br prœcedg, præcaſſus, 


Hooker, | 


Tia ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged for | 


dulouſly, | 


"promiflory, which, in reſpect of the rewards, and * 


| 1. Value; preciouſneſs. 


-Paz'crousness, . . {from precians, | 


PRE 
'PrrcrxcT.r, / præciuctus, Lat.] Outward 
limit; boundary. 

The main body of the fea being one, yet within 
divers precin#s, hath divers names z ſo the catholick 
church is in like fort divided into a number of diſtinct 
ſocieties. f | Hooker. 

This is the manner of God's dealing with thoſe | 
that have lived within the precizs of the church 
they ſhall be condemned for the very want of true 
faith and repentance. enn 
Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings his 


ve way. 
Not far off heav'n, in the. precincit of light, 
Parcios1 Tr. 1. J. [from pretiofus, Lat.] 


2. Any thing of high price. Not uſed in 
either ſenſe. 1 5 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to 
commit their precigitiet, and haththe twition of the 
thumb ſcarce unto the ſecond joint. Brown. 
Barbarians ſeem toex | 
their application of theſe preciofitiec. | More, 
PRE/CIOUS, ,adj. [preciexx, Fr. pretigſus, 
Lat. 6 | k N | 

1. Valuable ;'being of great worth. 
Many things, which are moſt precious, are 
neglected, only becauſe the value of them * — 
: Ht coker, 
Why in that rav /neſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave. taking ? Sbalſpeare. 


never ax 
Such deeds in one that promis d nought 
But begg'ry and poor luck.  Shakſpeare. 
Theſe virtoes are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 
which make it lovely and precious in his fight, from 
whom no ſecrets are concealed. pectator. 
2. Coſtly; of great price: as, '@ precious 
ane. CO Y an | 
let none admire . 
That tiches grow in hell; that ſoil may beſt | 
. Deſerve the precious bane. Milton. 
3. Worthleſs. An epithet of contempt or 
b iron . 
Mou ofihe ſame. kind, concerning theſe. precious 
ſaints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro 
della Valle. t: -*% 6 "a Loc ke. 
Pxe'ciousLY. adv, [from precisus. “, 
1. Valuably ; to a great price. 
2. Contemptibly. In irony. 


Valuableneſs; worth; price. | 
Its precloiſneſi equalled the ptice of pearl. 
; __ MWikllins, 
PRE'CIPICE. 2. J. [precipitinm, Lat. pre- 

cipice, Fr.] A headlong ſteep; a fall 

perpendicular without gradual declivity. 


And woo your own deſtruction. Shakſpeare. 
Where the water daſheth more againſt the bottom, 
"there it moveth more ſwiftly and more in precipice; 
for in the; breaking of the waves there is ever a 
precipice. iy Se, Bacon, 
1 ere long that previpice muſt tread, 
| Whence none return, that leads unto Me. 
; | Sandys. © 
No ſtupendous precipice denies 4 i 
_ Acceſs, no horror turng away our eyes. Denham. 
Swift-down the 1 60/4 of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which 10 ages role. Dryden, 
lis gen'rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Ol fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on pregipices grew, 
Not to de gather'd but by birds of prey.  _ Dryden. + 
_ Drigk,as_much as you. can get f becauſe a good 
_ _coachman never drives ſo well as when he is drunk; 
,and then ſhew your (kill, by driving to an inch b 
| a precipice, | Swift, 


PagcreiraNnce)} (from grecipitant.] 
PRICI ITA Ve. J Raſhhalte ; head- 


* 


DireQly towards the ue w created world, Milton. | 


them in the curioſity of | 


Prgc1erTANTLY, adv, 


'You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 


8 


PRE 


u got likely that one of a thouſand fy cl. 
| „ Jhouie e aul b 8 0e 
. Glanville. 
| As the chymiſt, by catching at it too ſoon, loſt 
the philoſophical elixir, ſo precipitancy of our under- 
ſtanding is an occaſion of error. lanville. 
We apply preſent remedies according unto indi- 
cations, re Aar rather the — of diſeaſe 
and precipitancy of occaſion, than the riſing or ſet- 
3 ſtars. dere Bron. 
1urried on by the n of youth, I took 
this opportunity to ſend a letter to the 8 
| 1. 
A raſhneſs and precifitance of judgment, 14 
haſtineſs to believe ſomething on one fide or the 
other, plunges us into many errors.” Watts, 
PRectetTANT. adj. Tee Lat.] 
1. Falling or ruſhing headlong. 
Without longer pauſe, 
Downright into the world's firſt region throws 
His flight precipitant. | Milton, 
The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain | 
Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 
O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, Te to earth. Pbilipi. 
2. Haſty; urged with violent haſte. 
Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 


And curſe their cumbrous prige's unwi a weight. 
1 ; d 0 2 & 23 / L | 129 pe. 


3. Raſhly hurried, _ 

The commotions in Ireland were ſo ſudden and 
ſo violent, that it was hard to diſcern the riſe, or 
apply a remedy to that precipitant rebellion. 

King Charles, 


[from precipi- 


hurry, | 
To PRECIPITATE, v. a. [recipito, Lat. 
precipiter, Fr. in all the ſenſes.] 
t. To throw headlong. 
She had a king to her ſon-in-law, * was u 
dark and unknown reaſons, precipitated and baniſhed 


| z } 


the, world into a nuhnery. Bacon. 
c Ere yengeance 91 

Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton. 

They were wont, upon a ſuperſtition, to precipie 


4 7 


tate a man from ſome high cliff into the ſea, tying 
about him with ſtrings ny great fowls. Wilkins, 
The 2 guides her ſon, and turns him from 

the li 17 We | 


* 


3. To haſten unexpeRtedly. _ 
Short intermittent and {ſwift recurrent pains do 
precipitate patients into conſumptions. . Harvey. 
4. To hurry blindly or raſhly.. _ + 
As for having them obnoxious to-ruin, if they be 
of fearful natures, it may do well; but if they be 
daring, it may precipitate "their deſigus, and prove 
7 3 rach kind f Bacon. 
Dear Erythræa, let not ſuch hlind fu F 
Precipi 4 — wes ts, ore enn working, 
Till time ſhall lend hem better means 
Than loſt complaint. Denbam. 
5. To, throw to the bottom. A term of 
chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublime, 
Gold endpies a vehement fire lang without an 
| hanger te e ban ie rat 
liquors into inviſible, parts, yet ma breſengly 
Ars own form 


y 


1, ipitated, To as 10 appear Alg in 
Ta PRECITITATE. v, 2. 


1. To fall beadlong. denne 
Hadſt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, 


Grew, 


So many fathom down precipitating, 
-., Thou'dit ſhiver like an egg. · Shakſprare. 
2. To fall to, the bottom as a ſediment in 
D 


ſtrong water every metal will prec/ late. 
1 N eee 


Lat. The act of going before. | 


Il 


_— 3 F | HY III. 
Tiber. th en ener; | 


"+ 


3. To baſten-without joſt preparation, 
Eo | 


— 


tant.) In headlong haſte; in a tumuſtuous 


8 t, x ' 
; Herſelf involy 'din clouds, precipitates her __ 
2. To urge on violently, ; 
ITI » The virgin from th ground \ 
Upſtarting freſh, already clos 4 the wound, 
Precipitates her flight. . Dryden. 


be pre- 
m. | F 


- 


Pure... 
* 
Fs, 
1 
; i, i 5 
'e 1 


FE 


| Neither did we rebels ſp6il te n , neither, 


on the one fide did their forces incre 
mitt haſten him to precipitate and aſſall hom, 


Pxgct pre ke. adj. [from the verb. ] 


1. Steeply falling... 
_ -,* Barcephas ſaith, it was neceſſary this Nandi 
; ſhould 5 ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the four rivers, 
bad they not fallen ſo precipitate, could not have had 
- ſufficient force, to thruſt themiaives under 2 
4 


* 1 


When the full ſtores their . bounds diſdain 


Precipitate the ſarious torrent flows; . | 


In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. Prior. 


2. Headlong; haſty; raſhly haſty. — 
The archbiſhop, too - precipitate in e 
reception of - that Which be Doug a peſormation, 

paid dearlyfor It - 
3. Haſty ;' violent. 
. VO died of a ' mortification of the ; = MOL j 
it was the, moſt precipitate caſe I ever knew, having 
- cut him off in three 9 7 


Paschrirarsz. 1. J. A corroſive medicine 
made by preeipitating mercury. 
As the eſcat ſeparated, I rubbed the ſuper-excte- | 


ſcence with the — ſtone, or or ſprinkled it with 
precipitate. 40 Yet Wiſeman. 


Paz“ ITA TEL x. adv. [from e! 

1. Headlong; ſteeply down. 

2. Haſtily; in blind hurry... 
It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or . 
too precipitalely, as it did to an Engliſh poet, who 
. celebrated a nobleman for erecting Dryden's monu- 
ment, upon a promiſe which he forgot, till jt was 


one by another. Swift, 
Not ſo bold Arnall; with a weight of ſcull 
Furious he ſinks, precipitately dull. Pope. 


PRscfrira'riox. 1. J. [precipitation, ve. 7 


from precipitate.] 
1. The act of throwing: headlong. 
Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down-ſtreten 
Below the beam of fight, yet will 1 Sl. 
Be this to them. 
2. Violent motion downward. 
That could never happen from any 1 $4005 
than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 
\the water, returning at the end of the deluge towards 
ſea. eodward, 


7 Tumultuous hurry; blind haſte. 


Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, done | 


of the bluſtering and violence, which muſt have 
attended thoſe ſuppbſititious changes. Woodward. 


4. In chymiſtry,* ſubſideney: contrary to | 


ſublimation, 
Separation is wrought Lf ah goon or ſublima- 

tion; that is, a calling of 
s a kind of attraction. Bacon, 
I ̃ be precipitation of the vegetative matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the ſtrata Under 
neat 
& the productions of the earth, which had been 
ungratefully abuſed by its former inhabitants. , 


Woodward. 


Pat rer irovs. adj, ecipites Lat.] 
3 Headlong; 8 6 


. Monarchy, together with me,. eould not but be 
Aauaſbed in pieces by ſuch a precipitous fall as they 


intended. Charles, 


8 
4 2. Haſty; ſudden. lh 


Though the attempts of ſome 158 been frecipi. 


tout, and their enquiries ſo audacious as to have loft 

_ themſelves in attempts above humanity, yet have 

, the enquiries of moſt deſected by the way. Brown. 
How precious the time is, how precipitous the 

occaſion, how many things to be done in their wy 

3 "her once a ground is in order. 2 

3. Na 


Thus 8 in, he loos'd our triple hold, 


Advice unſafe,  precipitourand bold. Dryden. 


PRECISE, adj. Leer, Fi. precifur, E. 
1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict 
| determinate limitations. © 


- Means mare aul n the lam of Gol | Tas 


x 
4s 4 


Cl, arendon. | 


= 


wine, 


— 


— .oblivien and corruption grew in uſe, not with - 
eciſe direction 1 God himſelf... Hooker. 
; ou'll not bear a for 4 j * fond upon 
BY 11 unconfina eneſs, it is 
* 1 J. prion the term of mine hood [+ 
preciſe. ; Shakſpeares | 


parts upor down, which |.. 


the ſand, was to retrench the ＋ E 


* theſe computations as not 


Lord hath not himſelf preciſety/inftituted >. Hooker, || 

When the Lord had once preciſely ſet down a | 
form of executing that wherein we are to ſerve him, 
tte fault appe: 


PRE 


- fix weeks, and let it not trouble you if your. occa- 
; ons aſk farther time; for the Jaw in this point is | 


not L, Es con. 
R Let us deſcend from this top f 
4 ulation; ; for the hour ht | 
our parting. Milton, 
177 human actions there are no and 


I. 
natural limits deſcribed, but a Lune is pr ped. 
| ay 7. 
The reaſoning muſt be act ies though the prac- 
tice Ee admit of great latitude. - , Arbuthnot. 
The preciſe difference between a com 0d and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, buta collective, things of 
the ſame kind. Watts. 


. tiouſly exact. 

The N. 1 of the wits in ki 
© Second's reign, 
- was carried to ſo great an extra 
it almoſt put all chriſtianity out of coun 


Paeci'szLY. adv. [from rec . 
1. Exactly; nicely; accurate 

Doth it follow; that all things a the church, 
from the greateſt to the leaſt, are unholy, which the 


- Charles the 
upon every hing · w ch they called 
— that 


25 


areth 
N not, than ter do 


ater to do that which; we are | 
raden we are commanded. 
Hooker. 
155 . He known bi K 4 "1s Y | 
85 not ſo preciſely weed this lan 4 42 
As Wel — occaſion, if 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends. Shiſpeare. | 
Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be ſet | 
in ſeveral tories, there muſt be an exquiſite care to 
place the columns preciſely one over another. ren. 
In his tract my wary feet have ſlepft, 
His undeclined ways preciſely ke 3 2 
\ The rule, to find the age o 1 1 
| few preciſely-an exact account of the moon, becauſe | 
of the inequality of the motions of the ſun and of 
the { 4 writ .. - Holder. 
eaſurin the diameter of che fifth dark circle, 1 


much ee 5 _— ane 
ceremony 


PaEC1'SENESS. 2. / [from gee} Rug. 
neſs ; . nicety. 

I will diffinguiſh the caſes; though give me leave, 
in the handling of them, not to fever them-with too 
much preciſeneſs. 13 ' Bacon.. 
When you. have fixed proper hours for particular 
. ſtudies, keep to them, not with a ſu 


preci ſeneſe, but with ſome good degrees 
conſtancy. ; 
/. [from preciſe.] 


a regular 
Watts, 
Paz C1'S1AN, x. 
1. One who limits E 

Though love uſe reaſon for his precif he 
admits him not for his counſellor. Shatfpeare. 
2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. _ 
' 'Theſe men, for all the world, like our preciſtaus be, 
Who for ſome croſs or ſaint they i in the window ſee, 
5 pluck down all the churen. - Drayton. | 
Wt anda calls 2 man of piety a preciſian. 


atts, 
page 1'$ION,, tt, d + eien 11 Exact 
limitation. 


He that thinks of being in 
of any particular ſpecies of 


, J, thinks never 
ing; unleſs he can 


time. Locke. 
I have leftout the utmoſt precifcns of fractions in 
—. — z. theſe whole | 

numbers ſhewing well enough the difference, of the |: 
valve. of guineas Locle. 


The ſtate hath given you licence to ſtay on land - 1 


2. Formal; 'finical; HP and ſuperſti- | „ 


entirely eſteem you; none 


» > * 


found it the fifth part of am inch preciſely. Newton, |. 
. With ſuperſtitious formality; "with too 


rſtitioug | 


think of it with and without . at the ſame | 


PRE 

out ſaeriſici rſpicuity to o 

wandering nl the — on or — the. 2 

of reaſoning. P. Pete, 
Page TVE. ach. [from preciſus, Ladin. 

Exactiy limiting, by cutting off all that 

18 not abſolutely felative to the preſent 

urpoſe. 


Preciſitie abraten is when we conſider thoſe 
G0 apart, which eannot really exiſt apart; ag 
when we confider *. without conſidering its fad 
ſtance or ſubject. Watts, 

Ta ps Oe: DE. b. 4. Ppræcludo, Latin.] 

* o ſhut out or binder by ſome antici. 

tion. 

This much will obblate and preclude the objec- 
tions of our adverſaries,' that we do not determire 
the final cauſe of the ſyſtematical parts of the world, 

merely as they have reſpect to the exigencies or con- 
veniencies of life. Bentley. 
lf you once allow them ſuch an acceptation of 
chance, you have AN yourſelf from any more 
reaſoning againſt them. Bentley, 
I fear there will bhi no by left to tell you, that 1 
ut that which no bills 
can S8 and no king tan prevent. Pope. 
-PRECO'CIOUS; 40% Loræcocit, Lat. pre- 


che, Fr.] Ripe before the time. 


Many recocious trees, and ſuch as have their 
ſpring i in the winter, may be found in moſt you. 
Brown, 
| Pxzco'erry. 2. / {. [from precocious, ] Ripe. 
| neſs before the time. 

Some impute the cauſe of his fall to a prececity of 
ſpirit and valour in him; and that therefore ſome 
infectious ſouthern air did blaſt him. Heowel. 

To PRECO'GITATE. wv, a. [precogito, Lat.] 


Jo conſider or ſcheme beforehand. 


Patcoent! TION. #, . [pre and cognitis, 


Lat.] Frevious e ; antecedent 
examination. 


PRECONCEL'T, f [per re rand conceit.} An 


e previou 
og in reaſon in voltble, Nen notwithſtand- 
ing Orb their, misfaſhioned preconceir, appeared 


unto them no leſs certain, than if nature had written 


5 it in the very forcheads of all the creatures, Hooker. 

To Pxeconcel've, v. a. Core and conceives] 
Jo form an opinion beforehand ; to 
imagine beforchand, _ 

In a dead plain the way, + nei the longer, 
becauſe. the eye. bath preconceived it ſhorter than 
dhe truth ; and the fruſtratjons of that maketh it 
ſeem ſo. Bacon. 

Fondneſs of preconceived opinions is not like to 

render your reports ſuſpect, nor for want of care, 
deſectiyve. Glanville. 
T gde reaſon why men are ſo weak in governing is, 

. becauſe moſt things fall our accidentally, and come 

not into any compliance with. their preconceivrd 
: ends, but they are forced to _— fublequently, 


Souib. 


'Pxzco: (CE/PTION, 2 TA le pre and concep- 
tion.] Opinion previoully formed. 


"Cuſtom with moſt men prevails more than truth; 
" according to the notions and preconceptions, which it 


reaſon itſelf. 6 Hakewill. 

This was formerly accented on the laſt 

_ Hllable, A contract previous to another. 
He is your huſband on a precontrad? ; 

To bring you thus together, 'tis no ſin, . Shakſpeare, 
7 oPRECONTRA'CT. v. 4, [pre and c- 
tract. ] To contract or bargain before · 
hand. 

Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wiſe 
though he himſelf be unmarried, becauſe they are 
already precontraGed to ſome other; or elſe are in 


too near a degree of affinity or eat, : 
Pages k. . 7. 12 r Lain. 


uabl 19 et ths part more in . 


Forerun ning. 
6 | 


a 11419 


hath formed in our minds, we ſhape the diſcourſe of 
Prxzco'nTRACT..#. J. [pre and contract. 


2 


APR E 
* The like precurſe of fterce events, { 
l As harbingers preceding {till the fatesy | 
j to the omen coming on, 
8 earth together demonſtrated. Shak. 
PrECU'RSOR, 7. . [precurſor, Lat. precur- 
eur, Fr.] Forerunner; harbinger. 

+ © _  Tove's lightnings, the precar/ers 
Of FEE thunder claps, more momentary | 
Were not. 2 | 2 Shakſpeare. 

This contagion might have been preſaged/upon 

* conſideration of its precurſors, viz. a rude winter, 
and a cloſe, ſulphurous and fiery air. Harvey. 
Thomas Burnet played the precurſor to the coming 
of Homer in his Homerides. b | Pe I 
- PazDa'crovs. adj. [from præda, Latin, ] | 
Liviay by py; 

As mee are endowed with poiſon, becauſe they 
are predaceous; fo theſe need it not, becauſe their 
Food is near at hand, and may be obtained without 
conteſt. _ A 3 Derbam. 

PRE DAL. adj. [from præda, Lat.] Rob- 
bing; practiſing plunder. This word is 
not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by preda/ rapine low, TIONS 
Mourn'd the hard yoke, and ſought relief in vain, 


| Sa. Beyſe. | 
Patz'p TORY». adj. [predatorius, Eat. from 
præda, Lat.] | 


1. Plundering; practiſing rapine. 
The king called his parliament, where he exag- 
gerated the malice and the cruel predatory war made 

dy Scotland, © © Bacon. 
2. Hungty; preying; rapacious; rayen- 
Ous. 3 a 1 8 A | 
The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it maketh 
the ſpirits more hot and predatory. - © Bacon, 


PreDeCEa'SED. adj, [pre and deceaſed, | | 


? 1 Dead before. ' Dn 
Wil yon mock at an ancient tradition, began 
upon an honourable reſpect, and worn as a memor- 
able trophy of predeceaſed valour? kſpea! 
PazoecCe'ss0R, 1. /. [predeceſſeur, Fr. pre 
and decedo, Lat | | 
1, One that was in any ſtate or place before 
another,.:-; -. ;.. ORF, 5 * 
In theſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many days were 
ſpent to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sidney. 
There js cauſe, why we ſhould be flow and 
unwilling to change, without very urgent neceſſity, 
the ancient ordinances, rites, and approved cuſtoms 
of our venerable predeceſſors. | Hooker, 
If I ſeem partial to my predecefſer in the laurel, 
the friends of antiquity are noabfew,* Dryden. 
The pte ſent pope, Who is well acquainted with 
the ſecret hiſtory, and the weakneſs of his prede- 


ceſſor, ſee ms re to bring the project to its per- 
. feQtion, 8 


The more beauteous Cloe ſat to the, 
Oood Howard, emulous of Apelles art; 
ut happy thou from Cupid's arrow free, 

And flames that pierc'd.thy predeceſſor's heart, 
a 5 Prior. 

2. Anceſtor, | | 
PhReEDESTINA'RIAN, ws / 2 predoſti- 
nale.] One that holds the doctrine of 
predeſtination. „ IR 
Why does the predeſtimrian fo adventurouſly | 
_ elimb into heaven, to ranſack the celeſtial archives, 
read God's hidden decrees, when with leſs labour 
he mayſecure an authentick tranſcript within him- 


ſelf? NY Decay of Piety. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. a. \ predeſtiner, 
Fr. pre and de/tin?, Lat.] To appoint | 


beforehand by irreverlible decree, .. -. 
Some gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeftinate | 
Frratcht — Fol. F6! bal ſpcare. 
Whom he did foreknow, he alſo did predefiinate 
to be confirmed to the image of his ſon. R. 
Having predeſtinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jeſus Chriſt to himſelf, Epbęſiaus. 


To PaeDE'STINATE. u. . To hold pre- 
deſtination. In ludicrous language, | 


Sballſpeare. | 7. 


P R E 


| PxeEDESTLNA'TION. 2. /, [predeſtination, ' 


Fr. from prede/tinate. | 
preordination, 

Pred:ſtination we can difference no otherwiſe from 
providence and preſcience, than this, that preſcience 
only foreſeeth, providence foreſeeth and cateth for, 
and hath reſpect to all creatures, and predęſtinbtion is 
only of men; and yet not of all to men belohging, 
but of their ſalvation properly in the common uſe of 

'divinesz or perdition, as ſome have uſed it. 
* Raleigh, 


Fatal decree ; 


* * 


i Nor can they juſtly accuſe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate; 
As if predeſtination over-rul'd 
Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, 
Or high fore-knowledge. Milton. 
PREDESTINA'TOR, 2. /. [from predeſtinate. 
One that holds predeſtination or the pre- 


valence of pre eſtabliſhed neceſſity. 
Ne, mine example let the ſtoicks uſe, 
Their ſad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 
et all pre Teſtinators me produce, 
Who ſtroggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 
To PREDE'STINE, v. 4. [pre and deftine, | 
| 
Jo decree beforehand, | | 


Ye careful angels whom eternal fate 
Ordains on excth and human acts to wait, 
Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs ball, 
And bid predeſtin'd empires riſe and fall. Prior. 
PaEDETERMINA'TION. 2. . | predetermi- 
nation, French; pre and determination. | 


Determination made beforehand. 

This predetermination of God's own will is fo far 

| from being the determining of ours, that it is diſ- 
tinctly the contrary; for ſuppoſing God to predeter- 
mine that I ſhall act freely; tis certain from thence, 
that my will is free in reſpect to God, and not pre- 
determined. Hammond. 
Ihe truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, in 
points of predetermination and irreſiſtibility, ſtands 
in oppoſition to the Calviniſts. ammond. 
0 PREDETERMINE. v. a. pre and deter- 
mine.] To doom or confine by previous 


decree. - | | 
We ſee in brutes certain ſenſible inſtincts antece- 
dent to their imaginative faculty, whereby they are 
predetermined th the convenience of the ſenſible life. 


Hale. 
PRE DI AL. adj. {predium, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ing of farms. 7 
y the civil law, their predial eſtates are liable to 
fiſcal payments and taxes, as not being appropriated 
for che ſervice of divine worſhip, but for profane uſes, 
| | Aylifge. 
Pzz'piCaBLE. adj. [predicable, Fr. pre- 
dicabilis, Lat.] © Such as may be affirmed 
of ſomething, | 
PazD1/CABLE,. 2. . | preedicabile, Lat.] A 
logical term, denoting one of the five 
things which can be affirmed of any 
thin . 
= Fs | boſe they call the five predicables; becauſe 
every thing that is affirmed concerning any being, 
muſt be the genus, ſpecies, difference, ſome property 
or accident, ait. 


PREDILCAMENT'. 2. /. [predicament, Fr. | 


prædicamentum, Lat. ; aff } 
1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or 
' ſubſtances ranked according to their 
natures ; called alſo categorema or cate- 
-» gory. | | Harris. 
If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked by 
them in the predicament of place, then that deſerip- 
tion would be allowed by them as ſuffic ient. Dighy. | 
2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive | 
253 marks. 1 y ; ; {7 1 | 
I The oſſendes's life lies in the mercy 
Ol the duke only, 'gaivit all other voice; 
In which predicament 1 ſay thou ſtand'it, 
l ew the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this ſubile King. ' Shak, 
PaeDICAME'NTAL. adj. from predica- 


Shakſp. | 


3 His rulf creſt he rears, 
4 pricks vp his predefinecing m. Depden. 


ner.] Relating to predicaments, 


P R E 


PRBDI CAN Tr. 2. / [predicans, Lat.] One 
that affirms any thing. 
To PRE DICAT E, v. a. [prædico, Latin.] 


To affirm any thing of another thing. 
All propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex 
idea, which any term ſtands for, is predicated of 
that term, are only verbal; v. g. to ſay that go! 
is a metal. | Locke. 
To PRE'DICATE, wv. 2. To affirm; to com- 
priſe an affirmation. 
It were a preſumption to think, that any thing 
in any created nature can bear any perfect teſem- 
blance of the incomprehenſible perfection ot the 
divine nature, very being itſelf not predicating univo- 
cally touching him and any created being. Hale. 
PREDICATE. z. . [predicatum, Latin, ] 
That which is affirmed or denied of the 
ſubject: as, mar is rational; man is not 
immortal. 
The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied 
of the lubject. Matti. 
PrReDICA'TION, z. /. [prædicatio, Latin; 
from predicate.] Affirmation concerning 
any thing. | 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can; they 
are only about identical predications and influence. 
| | Locke. 
To PREDICT, v. 4. [predius, Latin; 
 predire, Fr.] To foretel; to foreſhow. 
He is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal diſtri. 
butions; nor does he ever ceaſe to predict publick 
ruins, till his private are repaired. 
Government of the Tongue. 
PreD1/CTION, z. J. [predidic, Lat. pre- 
dietion, Fr. from predick.] Propheſy; 
declaration of ſomething future. 
Theſe prediction: 
Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. Sbatſp. 
The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and 
dry ſummers, are good to be known. Bacon, 
Hlow foon hath thy prediction, ſeer bhleſt! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix'd. Milton. 
In Chriſt they all meet with ap invincible evi- 
_ dence, as if they were not predifions, but after- 
relations; and the penmen of them not prophets but 


evangeliſts, | South 
- He, whopropheſy'd the beſt, 

Approves the judgment to the reſt; 

Heid rather chooſe that I ſhould die, 

Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift, 


PREDICTOR. 2. /. [from predict] Fore» 
teller. | 
Whether he has not been the cauſe of this poor 
man's death, as well as the preuictor, may be diſe 
puted. a 8 Swift. 
PR EDIGE'STION. 2. /. [pre and dige/tion,] 
| Digeſtion too ſoon performed. F 
Predigeftion, or haſty digeſtion, fills the body full 
of crudities and ſeeds of diſeaſes, Baton. 
To PRED1sPO'ss, v. 2. [pre and diſpoſe.] 
To adapt previouſly to any certain 
purpoſe, | 
Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, to 
prediſpoſe, aud excite the earth and the ſeeds. 
SIR Burnet. 
Unleſs nature be prediſpoſed to friendſhip, by its 
own propenſity, no arts ot obligation ſhall be able to 
abate the ſecret hatred of ſome perſons towards 
others. | | South. 


| PaenisPoS1'TION, . J. [pre and diſpefi- 


tion.] Previous adaptation to any cer- 

, tain purpoſe. | 5 
The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a ma- 
lignity in the conſtitution of the air, gathered by 
the prediſpeſitions of ſeaſons, | acon. 
unes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 

with the affections; ſo as it is no marvel if they 
alter the ſpirits, conſidering that tunes have a fre- 
2 to the motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

: Pg gray + _ often the occaſional cauſe 

of the king's evil; but they ſy a 
of the bod e , 


1 


pridiſpeftion =—__ 1 


1 


„ 


* 


Fibont wines. Yn. /. [pre and doing, 
PrEeDoMINANCY. Lat.] Prevalence; 
ſuperiofity; aſcendeney; foperiour in- 
fluence. rao fo 7 
We make guilty of our difafters, the ſun, the 
don, and the ſtars, as if we were knaves, thieves, 
and treacherous by ſpherical predominance. Shakjp. 
An inflammation, conſiſts only of a ſanguineous 
affluxion, or elſe is denominable from other humours, 
according to the predominancy of melancholy, 
phlegm, or choler. _ Brown. 
Ia human bodies, there is an inceſſant warfare 
among the humours for predaminancy. Howel, 
The true cauſe of the Phariſees diſbelief of Chriſt's 
doctrine, was the predominance of their covetouſneſs 
and ambition over their will. South, 
The ſeyeral rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thoſe of any fort, when- 
ever they become mong copious than the reſt, do, by 
their exceſs and predominance, cauſe their proper 
colour to appear. Nerven. 
PRRDOMIN ANT. adj. [ predominant, Fr. 
pre and dominor, Latin.) Prevalent; 
ſupreme in influence; aſcendant. 
Miſerable were the condition of that church, 
the weighty affairs whereof ſhould be ordered by 
thoſe deliberations, wherein ſuch an humour as this 
wete predominant. 3 Hocker, 
Foul ſubornation is predominant, __ 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. Shakſpeare, 


„ 
* 
” 


It is a planet, that will ſtrike 
ere "tis predominant ; and *tis powerful. Shak/. 
Thoſe helps were overweighed by things that 
made again him, and were predominant in the | 
King's mind. FF 
Whether the fun, predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth; or earth riſe on the ſun, Milton. 
I could ſhew you ſeveral pieces, where the beauties 
of this kind are ſo predominant, that you could 
.-never be able to read or underſtand them. Swift. 
D Papo MINATE, v. 2. | predominer, Fr. 
pt and dominor, Lat.] To prevail; to 
afcendant; to be ſupreme in influence. 
So much did love t“ her executed lord — 
"Predominate in this fair lady's heart. Daniel. 
_ The gods formed women's fouls out of theſe 
principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals; 
and their good or bad diſpoſition atifes, according as 
"Tuch and ſuch principles predominate in their con- 


ſtitutions. . __ Addiſon. 
reflected leaſt obliquely, may Predo- | 


The rays, refl | | 
minate over the reſt, ſo much as to cauſe a heap of 
fuch particles to appear very intenſely of their colour. 

| ROE Loh Newton's 'Opticks. 

Where judgment is at a loſs to determine the 

choice of a lady who has ſeveral lovers, * may 


- the more allowably predominate. a, 
To PrEELE'CT. b. a, [pre and ele.) To 
, chooſe by previous decifion. - 


PaEeE MINENCK., , / | precmiinence, Fr. 
pre and eminence. It is fometimes'written, 
to avoid the junction of ee, piebeminence. 

1. l of excellence. 

e 


profit have the preemixence of honour in the 
"end of poetry ; pleaſure, though, but the ſecond in 
e, is the firſt in favour. Dryden. 
It is a greater prebeminence to have life, than to 
de without it; to have-life'and ſenſe, than to have 
' life only ; to have life, ſeuſe, and reaſon, than to 
have only life and ſenſe. | ' Wilkins. 
be preeminence of chriſtianity to any other 
. religious ſcheme which preceded it, appears from 
this, that the moſt eminent among the Pagan philo- 
hers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtitious follies 
5 what are condemned by revealed religion. Addiſon. 
2+ Precedence; priority of place. f 
is lance brought him eaptives to the triumph of 
Arteſſa's beauty, ſuch as, though Arteſia be amongſt | 
the faireſt, yet in that, company were to * the 
reeminence of Junias 
his 
er. 


le touched it as a ſpecial | 
and Ani us, that In chriſtianity they were 

ancients. \ 5 5 Ph ; 1 4 Tl 
I ds inveſt yd jointly with my power, 


* 
* 


1 
: 


Presence, and 


That troop with majeſty, 


* 
on, 1 


ad for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dry. | 


The Laich defired no renne, but offered | 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in capacit 
ot offices and employ ments. Haywar 
Am 1 diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
| Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares? 
Painful preeminence! 
3. Superiority of power or influence. 
That which ſtandeth on record, hath preeminence 
above that. which paſſeth from hand to hand, and 
hath no pens but the tongues, no book but the ears 
men. voller. 
Beyond the equator, the ſouthern point of the 
needle; is ſovereign, and the north ſubmits his pre- 
eminence. Brown, 
Pree'MINENT. adj. [preeminent, Fr. pre 
and eminent, | Excellent above others. 
Tell how came I here? by ſome great maker 
In goodneſs and in power prreminemt. Milton. 
e claim a r intereſt above others, in the 
preeminent tights of the houſehold of faith. Spratr. 
PrEe MPTION. 2. , [precmpiio, Latin,] 
The right of purchaſing before another. 
Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edward vi. 
and queen Mary, ſought to make uſe of this pre- 
emptien, but, croſſed in the proſecution, or defeated 
in their expectation, gave it over. Carew. 
To PrEEN. v. a, | primer, Dutch, to dreſs. 
or prank up.] To trim the feathers of 
birds, to enable them to glide through 
the air: for this uſe nature has furniſhed ' 
them with two peculiar glands, which 
ſecrete an unctuous matter into a perfo- 
rated oil bag, out of which the bird 
draws it with its bill. Bailey. 
To PREENGA'GE. w. a.[pre and engage.] 
To engage by precedent ties or contracts. 
To Cipſeus by his friends his ſuit he moy'd, 
But he was preengag'd by former ties. en. 
Not only made an inſtrument; 
But ente“ without my own conſent. Dryden. 
The world has the unhappy advantage ot pre- 
engaging our pafſions, at a time when we have not 
ection enough to look beyond the inſtrument to 


Rhee 


we 


the hand whoſe direction it obeys. Rogers, 
PrREENGA'GEMENT. 2. /. from preengage. 
Precedent obligation. b u. 


My prerngagements to other themes were not 
Boi bo hate for whom I was to write. Boyle, 
The opinions, ſuited to their reſpective tempers, 
will make way to their aſſent, in ſpite of accidental 
preengagements, Wa Glanville, 
Men are apt to think, that thoſe obediences they 


To PReESTA'BLISH, v. . pre and cab liſb. 

To ſettle beforehand. i — 1 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT, 2. . [from pre- 
' eftabliþ.] Settlement beforehand. 
To PREBX1'ST. v. a. [pre and exifto, Lat.] 

To exiſt beforehand. | 

If thy preexifting ſoul 

Was form' d at firſt with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 
PrREEX1'STENCE. . 


A Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
women, from the deftrine of prerxiftence; ſome of 
the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the vicious 
ou of the human ſpecies, ffom a notion of the 
Pak IIA TENT, 8 preexiſtent, Fr. pre 
aud exgfext.] Exiſtent beforehand; pre- 


ceding in exiſtence. | 
Artihcial things could not be from eternity, 
whole art they were 


1 


REE fo [preexiftencte, Fr. 
from preexift.] | 
xe f e A 5 
Wiſdom declares her antiquity and 4 
all the works of this *. ay, te | 
2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before its union 
with the body. 75 N 


„ INE 
made, prrenſent to them; the workman 
before ihe work, 

Blind to former, as to future fate, 
Whet mortal knows his preexiftent fate? p 

If this preexiftent eternity is not compatible with 
a ſucceſſive , duration, then ſome being, thoy 
infinitely above our finite comprehenfions, myſt has 
had an identical, invariable continuance rom al 
eternity, which being is no other than God. Beutley 


PRE FACE. 2. . [preface, Fr. prafati 

Lat.] Something ſpoken introd uQtory is 
the main deſign; introduction; ſomething 
proemial. 


muſt be 
| Burxet, 


1 f This r tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe, Sha} 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth 7 
ment in ſtate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in 
the opinion of Buds in a preface before it, our age 
hath not ſeen a thing more deep. Peacham. 


Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs. Milton, 


| To Pxe'FACE. v. x. [prefari, Latin.] To 


ſay ſomething introductory. 
Before I enter upon the particular parts of her 


character, it is neceſſary to preface, that the is th 
only child of a decrepid Aoi Sper, 


To PRE'FACE. v. a. 


1. To introduce by ſomething proemial, - 
Whereſoe er he gave an admonition, he prefaced 
it always with ſuch demonſtrations of tenderneſs, 


Fell, 
Thou art raſh, 
And muſt be prefac'd into government. Southern. 
2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe, 
1 love to wear clothes that are fluſh, 
Not prefacing old rags with-plulh. Cleaveland. 
Pre'FACER. 2. . [from preface,] The 
writer of a preface. 
If there be not a tolerable line in all theſe fir, 
the prefacer gave me no occaſion to write better. 
| Dryden, 


adj, [from preface.) Intro. 
8 J. [ by ] 


If this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be 
reſtrained only to thoſe to whom it was intended, 
the chriſtians, then the anathema reaches not the 
3 1 — never — of hr : after, all, 
Jam far from blaming even that pręfatory addition 
to the creed. N Dryden. 
PRETEC. . J. ¶præſedts, Lat.] Gover. 

nour; commander. 

He is much 
The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 
* lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben Jonſon. 
t was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for the 
. prefedts and viceroys of diſtant provinces to tranſmit 


Pre'rarory. 


a relation of every thing remarkable in their admi- 
nitration. ' Aadijon, 
PraErg'CTURE#./, | preſedture, Fr. præ- 
Ffedura, Latin.] Command; office of 


overnment, 
To PREFER. v. a. [ preferer, Fr. prefers, 
Latin. ] 


1. To regard more than another, 
With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. 
. Romans. 
2. With above before the thing poſtponed. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if 1 prefer not Jeruſalem 
3» With before. 
le that cometh. after me, is preferred before me; 
for he was before me. Jebn. 
It may worthily ſeem unto you a moſt ſhameful 
thing, to have preferred an infamous peace vefore 


a moſt juſt war, | Kinellese 
O ſpirit, that doſt prefer 
Before all temples th? upright heart. Milton. 


The greater good is to be preferred before the leſs, 
and the leſſer evil — xiv Jp the 
greater, Ks] Wilkint 

4. With #0, 1 


Would he rather leave this frantick ſcene, 
And trees and beaſts prefer. to courts and men? 


4 


| Prior. 
5. To advance; to exalt; to raiſe. 


PRE 
recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 
| r 4 the biſhoprick of 2 1 
8. To preſent-ceremoniouſly. This ſeems 
| a proper uie | 
© He ſpake, and 10 her hand preferr'd the 1 


7. To offer ſolemnly; to propoſe publickly ; 
to exhibit. | 
They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport; 
- And as t' a perjured duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of defiance they (pre er. 
I, when my ſoul began to faint, 
My vows and prayers re thee preferr'd ; 
The lord my paſſionate complaint, | 
Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandyr. 
. © Prefer a bill againſt all kings and parliaments fince 
the conqueſt; and if that won't do, challenge the 


Daniel. 


. crown and the two houſes. Collier. 
7 Take care, 
Left thou prefer ſo raſh a pray'r; 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love * 
| rior, 


Will e'er thy fav'rite's charms improve. 
Euety Gu within the church or commonwealth 
may prefer an accuſation, that the delinquent may 

G condign puniſhment, Ayliffe. 
Pxe'FERABLE. adj. | preferable, Fr. from 

prefer.] Eligible before ſomething elſe. 
Wich z commonly before the thing 


' refuſed, 

The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable pur- 
ſuit of happineſs, which is greateſt good, the more 
are we free from any neceſſary compliance with our 
defire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing 
ferferable good, till we have duly examined it. 
| Locke. 
Though it be incumbent on parents to provide 
for their children, yet this debt to their children does 
not quite cancel the ſcore due to their parents; but 
only is made by nature preferable to it. Locke, 
Almoſt every man in our nation is a politician, ' 
and hath a ſcheme of his own, which he thinks 
2 to that of any other. Addiſon. 
yen in ſuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of virtue 
would be ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly pre- 
Paz'FERABLENESS. 2. J. from preferable.) 

The ſtate of being preferable. | 
PRE'FERABLY, adv. | from preferable.) In 
preference; in ſuch a manner as to prefer 


one thing to another, 

How came he to chuſe a comick preferably to the 
tragick | al Bag how comes he to chuſe Plautus 
preferably to Terence? | Dennis. 


Pae'rgERENCE, . J. [preference, Fr. from 


prefer.) ; | 
1. The act of preferring ; eſtimation of 
one thing above another; election of one 
rather than another. + 
It gives as much due to good works, as is conſiſ- 
tent with the grace of the goſpel; it gives as much 
Preference to divine grace, as is conſiſtent with the 
precepts of the goſpel. 


the preference due to this or that ſort of poetry. 

5 Dryden. 

We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear 
ſeveral actions of our minds and motions of our 
bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind, ordering the doing, or not doing ſuch a par- 

ticular action. Lecke. 
The feveral muſical inſtruments in the hands of 

the Apollos, Muſes, and Fauns, might give light 

do the diſpute for preference between the ancient and 


modern muſick. Addiſon, 
©  Aﬀecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, 

To ſee the pref*rence due to ſacred age 

. Kegarded. Pope. | 


The Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter 
* _ equally with the former, or even to give them the 
| - Preference. A a — 
2. With 7 before the thing poſtponed. 
This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and gives him | 
the preference to. Virgil, Dryden. 


Spratt. | 
Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about | 


p R E 


3. With above. 
1 ſhall give an account of ſome of thoſe appro- 
my and diſcriminating notices wherein the human 
differs, and hath preference above the moſt 
perfect brutal nature, | Hale 
4» With before. : 

Herein is evident the viſible diſcrimination between 

the human nature, aud its preference before it. Hale. 
5. With over, 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to 
our reaſonings, and Preference to one man's know- 
ledge over another, Locke. 

Parre'sMENT. 2. / fire prefer. 
1. Advancement to a higher ſtation. 
I'll move the king 
To any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch 
As thou'lt deſire. Shakſpeare. 

If you hear of that blind traitor, 

wt eee falls on him that cuts him off. Sha#/þ. 

rinces muſt, by a vigorous exerciſe of that law, 

make it every man's intereſt and honour to cultivate 

religion and virtue, by rendering vice a diſgrace, and 

the certain ruin to preferment or pretenſions. Swift. 
2, A place of honour or profit. 

All preferments ſhould be placed upon fit men. 

L' Eftrange. 

+ The mercenary and inconftant crew of the hunters 

after preferment, whoſe deſigns are always ſeen 

through. Davenant. 

3. — ; act of preferring, Not in 

ule, 

All which declare a natural preferment of the one 

unto the motion before the other, Brown, 
PREPFE'RER, 2. /. [from prefer, ] One who 


prefers, | 

To PREFI'GURATE, v. a. [pre and 
figuro, Lat.] To ſhow by an antecedent 
repreſentation, 


Antecedent repreſentation, 

The ſame providence that hath wrought the one, 
will work the other; the former being pledges, as 
well as prefigurations of 'the latter, Burnet, 

The variety of prophecies and*prefigurations had 
their punctual accompliſhment in the author of this 
inſtitution, Norris. 


To PREF1'GURE. v. 4. [pre and guro, 
Lat.] To exhibit by antecedent repre- 


ſentation, 

What the Old Teſtament hath, the very ſame the 
New containeth; but that which lieth there, as 
under a ſhadow, is here brought forth into the open 
ſun; things there prefigured, are here performed. 

| Hooker, 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout taſte, _ 
The reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. 
| Donne, 
If ſhame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met together, 
as the ſinners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the 
two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, deprivation of the 
bliſsful viſion, and confuſion of face, cannot prove 
give over the patient. Hammond, 
To PRE'FINE. v. 4. [prefinir, Fr. prefinio, 
Lat.] To limit beforehand. + 
He, in his immoderate deſires, prefined unto 
himſelf three years, which the great monarchs of 
Rome could not perform in ſo many hundreds. 
Ta OT 955 EKnallet. 
To PREFPX, v. 4. præfigo, Latin.] 
1. To appoint beforehand, FA 
At the prefr'd hour of her awaking, 
Came 1 to take her from her kindred's vault. 
| Sbal ſpeare. 
A time prefix, and think of me at laſt! Saydys, 
Its inundation conſtantly increaſeth the ſeventh 
day of June; wherein a larger form of ſpeech were 
fafer, than that which punctually prefaeth a con- 
ſtant day. , Brown, 
Booth's forward valour only ſerv'd to ſhow, 


6 It direct one, in preference to, or with naled | 


LY 


ol the other, and thereby either the continuation or | 
change becomes voluntary. „ 


P&eFIGURA TION, z. / from prefigurate.] | 


efficacious to the mortifying of viee, the church doth 


Th? at was fair: but heaven's ed hour 
Not ea a ans ” Nane eng aden 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh, NED 
Becauſe I would prefix ſome certain boundary 
between them, the old ſtatutes end with ' king 
Edward 11. the new or later ſtatutes begin with king 
Edward 111. hw: Hale, 


as nature makes them, if there are in nature any 
ſuch prefixed bounds. ' © Locke. 
3. To put before another thing: as, he 
prefixed an advertiſement to his book, © 
PREFI'X. x. / [prefixum, Lat.] Some par- 
ticle put before a word, to vary its 
ſignification. | 
n the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa 
and affixa, the former to ſignify ſome few relations, 
and the latter to denote the pronouns poſſeſſive and 
relative. f 1 
It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in 
that language. | ' Brown. 


PRETIXION. z. /. [prefixion, Fr. from 
prefix.) The act of prefixing. 

To PREFO'RM. v. a. | pre * To 
form beforehand. Not in uſe. 

If you conſider the true cauſe, 

Why all theſe things change, from their ordina 
Their natures and performed faculties, © Bo 
To monſtrous quality ; why you ſhall find, 
That heav'n made them inſtruments of fear 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Shakſpearte 


Paxeg'GNANCY. 2. /. [from pregnant.] 
1. The ſtate of being with young 
The breaſt in encompaſſed with ribs, and the 
belly left free, for reſpiration; and in females, for 
that extraordinary extenſion in the time of their 
| pregnancy. Ray, 


acuteneſs, A 


He was ſent to ſchool, where his Pregnancy was 
advantaged by mere than paternal care and i pu 7 
ö b. 


Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his quick 
wit waſted in giving reckonings. Shakſpeare, 
This writer, out of the . e of his invene 
tion, bath found out an old way of infinuating the 
groſſeſt reflections under the appearance of admonie 
tions. | — - Swift, 


 PRE'GNANT. adj, [ pregnant, Fr. prag- 
| mans, Latin.] OO OY Ow 
1, Teeming; breeding, 


Thou 

Dove - like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton, 
N 1 town, as fame reports, wt built of yu 

anac, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 

"Through 3 ocean, fooliſh 7 he” 

That pregnant word ſent forth again, | 
Might to a world extend each atom there, 8 
For every drop call forth a ſea, a heav'n for N. 


2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating. 
All theſe in their pregnant eauſes mixt. Milton. 
Call the floods from high, to ruſh amain, - -/ 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell-the teeming grain. 
nt = 


Fo 


3. Full of conſequence, 
Theſe knew not the juſt motives and 9 
grounds, with which I thought 'myſelf furniſhed. 
| King Charles. 
An egregious and pregnant inflance how fur virtue 
ſurpaſſes ingenuity.  - '» Woodward. 
O deteſtable paſlive obedience! did Leverimagine 
I ſhould became thy votary inſopregnant an inftance ? 
| | | Arbuthnot. 
4. Evident; plain; clear; full. An obſo- 
eee ee al ein q+do4 
This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and unforc's 
1 who ſtands ſo eminent in the degree of this 
| fortune as Caſſio, a knave very voluble? Shakſprare, 
Were't not that we ſtand'up againſt them 4. 
Twere pregnant, they ſhould ſquate between them. 
ſelves. y | tſpeare, 


He durſt that duty pay we all did o ,,; 4 BY Eaſy to produce any thing. WE: . J 5 


Theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not 


2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs ; inventive power; 


nant 


: 
—= 
ce Ai As” - + * s n "FRY 8 1 


% 


* 


1 
n 
A woſt poor man made tame to fortune 's blows, 
* 1 by the art of Are and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shak/peare. 
5. Free; kind. O {lete. | we 
My matter hath no voice, but to your own moſt 
pregnant and vouchſafed ear. Sbaliſpeare. 
Pareo NARTLx. adv, [from pregrazt. 
1. Fruitfully. nn 
2. 'Fully ; plainly; clearly, | 
A thouſand moral paintings f can ſhew, 

That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. Shakſpeare, 
I be dignity of this office among the jews is ſo 

; pregnantly ſet forth in Holy writ, "Gat it is unqueſ- 
. tionable ; . kings and prieſts are mentioned together. 


as 


* 
ry 


*PazCoSTA'TION, . /, fpre and guſts, 
Lat.] The act of taſting before another, 
To PREJU'DGE. v. a. {prejuger, Fr, 
Fre and judico, Lat.] To determine any 

T N beforehand.; generally to con- 
emn beforehand, | 

If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of 

- "Lancaſter, he knew it was condemn'dain parliament, 
and prejidged in the common opinion of the realm, 
__ and that it tended to the diſinheriſon of the line of 
the phyſicians do/prejudge. | 


York a 
which 
I Bacon. 


The chifd' was 
the eighth month, 
The cauſe. is not to be defended, or patronizeti b 
namez, but arguments, much leſs. to be — 
ot dlaſted by them. 1 Hammond. 
Tu committee of council hath ęrqudged the 
-, whole: caſe, by calling the united ſenſe of both 
_** Houſes of parliament an univerſal elamour. Swift, 
Some action ought to be entered, left a greater 
ce auſe ſhould be injured and prejudged thereby. 
DFF | * Aylife, 
{To Prrju'picars. v. a. [pre and judico, 
Latin.] To determine beforchand to 
..,,- diſadvantage. | | 
- Our deareſt friend 


and able, though born in 


- Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 5 | 


To have us make denial, Shakſpeare. 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent?  Sandys. 
\Pazzu'picare, * the verb.] 
1. Formed by prejudice; formed before 
examination. 
This rule of caſting away all our former prjudi- 
cate opinions, is not ed to any of us to be 
practiſed at once as ſubjects or chriſtians, but merely 


as philoſophers, Watts, 
2. Prejudiced ; er rer by opinions. 
Their works will be embraced by moſt that under- 


ſtand them, and their reaſons enforce belief from 
: . Prejudicate readers. | Brown, 
Psi ATi. nf, [from prejudicate.] 

The act of judging without examination, 


PREJUDICE. 2. / [ prejudice, Fr. prejudi- 
| cium, * Las. | 
4. Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed before- 


band without examination. It is uſed 
for prepoſſeſſion in favour of any thing 

or againſt it. It is ſometimes uſed with 
10 before that which the prejudice is 
. but not 2 | | 
he king himſelf irequently conſidered more the 
- . perſon who ſpoke, as he was in his prejudice, than 
che counſel itſelf that was given. Clarendon. 
My comfort is, that their manifeſt prejudice lo 
my cauſe willrendertheir judgment of lels authority. 


; Dryden. 
Tböbere is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors 
of all kinds, for which reaton, when I talk of 
. . _praQtiſing to fly, lilly people think me an owl for 
W. TIE PIE. 13, 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt; oy 
5 


This ſenſe is only accidental or con 


gquuential; @ bad thing being called 4 


- 
*% 


- - prejattice, only becauſe prejudice is com- 
,monly a bed thieg, ah Bade derived | 


N 


South. | 


ha 
- wv 


Bacon. || 


N 


PRE 


word: it were therefore better to uſe it 
leſs: perhaps prejudice ought never to be 
applied to any miſchief, which does not 
imply ſome partiality or prepoſſeſſion. 
In ſome of the following examples, its 
propriety will be diſcovered. 
I have not ſpake one the leaſt word, 
That might be prejudice of her preſent ſtate, 
Or touch of her good perſon. Shakſpeare. . 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed htm ſome prejudice; for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him, Shafkfpeare. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a 
fign of weakneſs in princes, and much to the 
prejudice of their authority and buſineſs. Bacon. 
How plaio this abuſe is, and what prejudice it does 
to the underſtanding of the ſacred ſcriptures. Locke. 
A prince of this character will inſtru us by his 
example, to fix the unſteadineſs of our politicks; or 
by his conduct hinder it from doing us any a 1104 
: og ifon. 


To Prz'JuDIce, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamined opinions; 
to fil with prejudices, 
Half pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roots imperte& prejudic'd the fight. Prior. 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your 
mind, fo far as to deſpiſe all other learning. Fats. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices 
previouſly raiſed, 
Companies of learned men, be they never ſo great 
and reverend, are to yield unto reaſon; the weight 
\. whereof is no whit prejudiced by the ſimplicity. of 
his perſon, which doth allege it. ooker. 
ither muſt his example, done without the book, 
prejudice that which is well appointing in the book. 
4 Wihitgift, 
I am not to prejudice the cauſe of my fellow- 
poets, though 1 abandon my own defence. Dryden. 
3- To injure; to hurt; to diminiſh; to 
impair; to be detrimental to. This 
ſenſe, as in the noun, is often impro- 
.  perly extended to meanings that have no 
relation to the «riginal ſenſe ; who can 
read with patience of an ingredient that 
prejudices a medicine | 
The ſtrength of that law is ſuch, that no parti- 
cular nation can lawfully prejudice the ſame by any 
their ſeveral laws and ordinances, more than a man 
by his private reſolutions, the law of the whole 
commonwealth wherein he liveth. . Hooker, 
The Danube reſcu'd, and the empire ſav'd, f 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe retriev d? 2 
And would it prejudice thy fofter vein, 
To fing the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior. 
Io this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 
compoſition of its ingredients than the watry in- 
fuſion 5 and, as gentian and lemon-peel make a 
bitter of ſo grateful a flavour, the only care required 
in this compoſition. was to chuſe ſueh an addition as 
might not prejudice it. London Diſpenſatory. 
PrzjvuD1'ciaAL. adj. [ prejudicible, French; 
from prejudice, ] _ . 
1. Obſtructed by means of oppoſite pre 
eſlions, = 3 8 a ; 
'Tis a ſad irreverence, without due conſideration 
eye. is Lk Holyaay. 
2. Contrary; oppoſite. | l | 
What one ſyllable is there, in all this, prejudicial 
any way to that which we hold? + Hooker. 
3.  Miſchievous; hurtful; injurious ; de- 
trimental, This ſenſe is improper, See 
PreEjuUDICE, noun and verd. 
lis going away the next morning with all his 


—_— was . molt prejudicial and 
the king's affairs. OM .. Clarendon. 
One of the young ladies reads, while the others 
are at work; fo that the learning of the family is 
not at all prejudicial to its manufatures. 
EIT © Addiſon's Guardian. 


—_— 


to look upon the actions of princes with a progudicial | 


from the original or etymology of the | 


PRELATE. . J. ¶ prelat, Fr. prælatus, 


PRELLATVURE. 


moſt ruinous to 


A fate of great proſpetity, as it expoſes 4s . 


— 


„ 


1. Some ſhort fight. of muſick played 


1 


But ſounds a prelude, and points out their prey. 


e 
various temptations, fo it is often 


r judicial 
in chat it (wells the mind with wk © oy 


ve thoughts. 
. ; Atterbury, 
Prejupt'ClALNESS. 2. J. [from prey; 
cial.] The ſtate of being prejudic al: 
miſchievouſneſs. 8 0 
Prxe'LAcY. 2. /. [from prelate,] 
1. The dignity or per of a prelate or 
ecclefiaſtick of the higheſt order, 
Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; 32 
that of the pontificate, a patriarchſhip, an arch. 
biſhoprick and biſhoprick. 5 Aylife, 
2. Epiſcopacy; the order of biſhops. 
The preſbyter, puff ' d up with ſpiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks-of the lewd nobles ride, 
His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republick prelacy. Drydex. 
How many are there, that call themlelwes 
proteſtants, who put pre/acy and popery together as 
terms convertible? wift, 
3. Biſhops. Collectively. 
Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other mot 
judicious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their paing 
about the matter of juriſdiction, Boker, 


Lat.] An eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt 
order and dig nity. 

It beſeemed not the perſon of ſo grave a prelate, 
to be either utterly without counſel, as the reſt were, 
or in a common perplexity to ſhew himſelf alone 
ſecure. nm 7 Hooker. 

Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would defire the king were made a pre/ate, 

8 ö Shall ſpeare. 

The archbiſhop of Vienna, à reverend prelate, 

ſaid one day to king Lewis x1. of France; Sir, your 

mortal enemy is dead, what time duke Charles of 

Burgundy was ſlain. 5 Bacon. 

Vet Munſter's prelate ever be accurſt, 

In whom we ſeek the German faith in vain. Oryd. 
PRELA TIC AL. adj. from prelate.] Relat- 

ing to prelates or prelacy. Dia, 
PxELA'TION. 2. /. [prælatus, Lat.] Pre. 

ference; ſetting of one above the other. 

In caſe the father leſt only daughters, they equally 
ſucceeded as in co- partnerſhip, without any Tbs 
or preference of the eldeſt daughter to a double 


portion, Hale, 

. J. prelatura, Lat. 

PRECLATURAESs HIT. prelature, French.] 
The ſtate or dignity of a prelate. Did. 
PrELE'CTION. 1 . [preledio, Latin, 

Reading; lecture; diſcourſe. 

He that is deſirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata or 

infinitude, let him reſort to the prelectians of 8 
2 g . s At. 
PRELIBATION. 2. /. [from prælibo, Lat. 

Taſte beforehand; effuſion previous 10 
tafiing. | 6 | | 
The firm belief of this, in an innocent ſoul, is a 
high prelibation of thoſe eternal joys. More, 
PRELIMINARY. adj. [ preliminaire, Fr. pre 
limine, Latin. ] Previous; introdudory; 
proemial. | 
My mafter needed not the aſſiſtance of that 
preliminary poet to prove his claim; his own 
majeſtick mien diſcovers him to be the king. 

_ 4 vy Dryden. 
PaELIi'MINARY. 2. /. Something previous; 
preparatory act; preparation; prepara- 
tives: v1 3 
The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath 


on both fides, and the preliminaries to tne combat. 
̃ | | Notes on Iliad. 


PRELUDE. ». . [brelude, Fr. præludium, 
Lat) | 


before a full 1 
1 My weak eſſay 


Jung. 


P R E. 


mn ſhows what is to follow. 
To his infant arms oppoſe 
His father's rebels. and his brother's foes; 
'Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood, to ſubdue 
The cob: 27 many- headed hiſſing _ "Wh 
The laſt 'Georgick was a good prelude to the 
| Knels, and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the deſcription of what was really great. 


WN Addiſon. 
One conceſſion to a man is but a pre/ude to 
another. 1 Clariſſa. 


Jo PRELU'DE. v. 4. [ preluder, Fr. præludo, 
Lat. To ſerve as an introduction; to be 
revious to. 
Either ſongſter holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 
As if all day, preluding to the fight, 


They only had rehears d, to. ſing by night. J Fre. | 
re- 


PREL VU“ D los. adj, [from prelude, 
vious; introductory. * 
That's but a preludious bliſs, veg 
Two ſouls pickeering in a kiſs. | Cleaveland, 
PRELU'DIUM. n. J. [Latin.] Prelude. 
This Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. Dryden. 
' Prert.v's1vg. adj. | from prelude. ] Previous; 
introductory ; proemial, | 
i 1350 1 ; 
Softly ſhaking on the dimpled poo 
Preis fue drops, let all their moiſture flow. Thomſon. 


PREMATU'RE. adj. [ premature, French; |. 


rematurus, Lat.] Ripe too ſoon ; formed 
{fore the time; too early; too ſoon 
ſaid, believed, or done; too haſty. 


Tis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſideration p 


ſhould perſuade him to repent, till he depoſited that 
premature perfuaſion of his being in Chriſt. 
ParMATU'rELY, adv. {from premature. | 
Too early; too ſoon; with: too haſty 
1 ripenels.; co 51 
ParmMaTu'reNess. ). . [from prema- 
PREMATU“ RI TT. { ture.] Too great 
haſte; unſeaſonable earlineſs. 


To PREME/DITATE. v. a. [premeditor, 
Lat, premediter, Fr.] To contrive or 

form beforchand; to conceive before. 
hind... 5: 


To _ me with premeditated welcomes. Shakſp, 
Wi 


ith words premeditated thus he ſaid. Dryden. 


Jo PREME'DITATE.V. 2. To have formed 
in the mind by previous meditation; to 
think beforehand, ; 


Of themſelves they were rude, and knew not fo | 


much as how to premeditate; the ſpirit gave them 
ſpeech and eloquent utterance. Hooker. 
PREMRDITATTION. #. / [premeditatia, 
Lat, premeditation, Fr. from premeditate, ] 
AR of meditating beforehand. 

Are all th* unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies / * 

To take their rooms ere 1 can place myſelf? 
A cold premeditation for my 1 Shakſpeare. 
Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment, 
as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done 
picking of the bone. 8 More. 
He amidſt the diſadvantages of extempore againſt 
premeditation, diſpelled with eaſe and perfect clear- 
neſs all the ſophiſms that had been brought againſt 


him. | Fell. 
Verſe is not the effect of ſudden thought; but this 


hinders not, that ſudden thought may be repreſented 


in verſe, ſince thoſe thoughts muſt be higher than | 


nature can zaiſe without premeditation. cy 
0 PREMIRIT. v. 4. [praemereer, 
To deſerve before. | 


ates ak ly mi f. monere. Hramball. 
They did not forgive fir John Hotham, who had 2 b lend n | 
Bs much Premerited of them, | "7 14 7 Charles, j' - - Woolſey incurred a premunire, forfeited his þ 
REMICES. 1. / | primiliaey Lat. premices, | bonaurs eftatey. and liſe, which-be ended in great 
Fr] Tin fi. |, | calamity n 


. a a 4 N - 4 N 
G e 4 
| - 


Something introdaQory ; ſomething that | 


4. To ſend before the time. 


Hammond's Fundamentals, | 


Ha. 
t.] I 


P R. E 


A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered 

to the gods at their feſtivals, as the premices or firſt 

therings, | Dryden, 
PREMIER. adj. [French.] Firſt ; chief. 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in 

regard of his dominions. Camden. 

Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 
Are ſunk by premier miniſters of ſtate. 
To PREMISE. ov, a, præmiſſis, Latin. 


. To explain previouſly; to lay down 


premiies. 
The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon a 
ground taken; he premiſetb, and then infers. 
1 H Fo 200 Burnet, 
I premiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may 
know I enter upon it as a very ungrateful taſk; 
_ Addiſon, 
Not in uſe, 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heav'n together! Shakſpeare. 
Pa “NIS ES. 2. J. {premiſa, Lat. premiſſes, 


French, ] 


1. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or 
proved. h ; 


They infer upon the premiſes, that as great diſ- 


all outward ceremonies between the people of God, 
and them which are not his people. Hooker. 
This is fo regular an inference, that whilſt the 
premiſes ſtand firm, it is impoſlible 40 ſhake the 
concluſion. oP 
She ſtudy'd well the peint, and found 
Her foes concluſions were not ſound, 
From premiſes erroneous brought, | 
And therefore the deduction's nought, Sit. 
2. In law language, houſes or lands: as, J 
was upon the premiſes, E008 
RE'M1SS, 2. /. [premiſſum, Lat.] Antece- 
dent propoſition, This word is rare in 
me Snare 5 MP 
They-know the major or minor, which is implied, 
when you pronounce the other premiſt and the con- 
clufion, ' Watts, 


| Premium. 2. J. [premium, Lat.] Some- 


thing given to invite a loan or a bargain, 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; 
whereas men never fail to bring ia their money upon 
; a land-tax, when the premium or intereſt allowed 
them is ſuited to the hazard they run. Addiſon, 


and large intereſt; and it concerned them to preſerve 


| dat government, which they had truſted with their 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed . 
7 


money. ' Swift, 
To PREMO NIS H. v. a. [premones, Lat.) 


To warn or admoniſh beforehand. 
. PREMo'nISHMBNT, z. /. [from premoniſb.] 
Previous information, | | 
After theſe premoniſbments, I will come to the 
compartition itſelf, | Wotton. 
PREMONITION. 2. J. [from premoniſb.] 
Previous notice; previous intelligence. 
What friendly premonitions have been ſpent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. Cha 
w great the force of ſuch an erroneous perſua- 
fion is, we may collect from our Saviour's premoni- 
.. tion to his diſciples, when he tells them, that thoſe 
who killed them ſhoyld think they did God ſervice. 
„Vera ef Play, 
PrEMO'nNiTORY. adj. [from pre and 
moneo, Lat.] Previouſly adviſing. - 
To PreMo'usTRATE. v. 2. [pre and 
 "monftro,-Lat.] To ſhow beforehand: . 
PREMUNTRE. . /. [Latin.] WE 


» 


—_— 


penalty is incurrable, as infringing fome 
| flatute,, 5 


| Engliſh laws, by tract of time; and, yet at firſt it 


3 — 


Swift. | 


ference as commodiouſly may be, there ſhould be in | 


Decay of Piety. | 


People were tempted to. lend, by great premiums | 


= Ad of p > ; * 11 
1. A writ in the common law, whereby a 


Premunire is now grown a good word. in our 


. 


3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. A low ungrams 
matical word. 5 * 
PrEMUNI'TION, 2. /. [from præ nunia, 
Lat.] An anticipation of objectiun. 
To PRENONMIN ATE. v. a. [ præ and amino, 
Latin. } To forenane. 775-57 
lle you would found, 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate erimes, 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty. . . Shatſpeare, 
PR ENOMINA“T ION. z. J. | pre and nomino, 


Latin.] The privilege of being named 
firſt. Af: W 


The watry productions ſhould have the prenomu- 
nation; and they of the land rather derive their 
names, than nominate thoſe of the ſea, ' ' Brown. 

Pkzno'TION, 2. /. | prexution, Fr. pre and 
noſco, Lat.] Foreknowledee ; preſcience. 
The hedgehog's preſeaſion of winds is ſo exact, 
that it ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its neſt,. 
according unto prenotion of theſe winds _ 
| oft UM. 


quial licence, from apprentice.] One 
bound to a maſter, in order to inſtruction 
in a trade. nib 0 
My accuſer is my prentice, and when I did correct 
him for his fault, he did vow upon his knees he 
would be even with me. Shakſpeare. 


Pre'nNTICESH1P, 2. J [from prentice.] 
The ſervitude of an apprentice. 
He ſerv'd a prenticeſhip, who ſets up ſhopy » 
Ward try'd on puppies, and the poor, aaa” 
4 1 rope. 


PRONUNCIA'TION, . . [þrenuncio, Lat.] 
The act of telling before. Dic. 
PROC C VAN CY. z. /. from preoceupate.] 
The act of taking poſſeſſion before 
another. Sh, Fr, 
To PREO'CCUPATE, v. @, [freoceuper, 
Fr. prevxcups, Lat.] 12 $.iþ 
1. To anticipate, + + 11 
Honour aſpireth to death; grief flieth to it; and 
fear preoccupieth it, L Bacon. 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices. 
That the model be plain without colours, leſt the 
eye preoccupate the judgment. 51 n. 
PREOCCUPA'TION, 2. /. [ preoccupation, 
Fr. from preoccupate.] | 
1. Anticipation. | I I 
2. Prepoſſeſſion. 
3. Anticipation of objection. 
As if, by way of preoccupatiam, he ſhould: have 


= 


ſeek for evaſions from worldly afflictions; this is 
your reward, if you perform itz this is your doom, 
if you decline it, MA [+ 24 South, 
'To 
to occupy by anticipation'or prejudices. 
I think it more reſpeciful to the reader to leave 
ſomething to reflections, than precccupy h 
ment. dame ee 
To PREO'MINATE. v. 4. [re and ominor, 


_ © omens any future event. 


4 o 


his death. 


Opinion antecedently formed; prepoſ- 
belton. Ne Its 


* 


* 
—— 


f many 


of a timazouspreopittion, 
things. : 


reffaining from 


To ordain beforehand. © 


all things. be preordainad by God, and fo demon- 
ſtrated to be willed by him, it remains there is bo 


A | ſuch ting 


1 * 4d; ak 4 
ee ee 


— 


PRENTICE. 2. . [contraRted by collo. 


e . , ] PAIRS IE?" 2-0 IE RAE Og © 
| — ——— — pe 
— — - —— — Tow —— — * 


| ſaid; well, here you ſee your commiſſion, this is 
your duty, theſe are your diſcouragements; never 


REO'CCUPY. ©. 4. To prepoſſeſs; 


. 
© * . 
—_— 2 _—y — — 


is Judge 


Lat.] To prognoſticate ; to gather from 


' Becauſe many ravens were ſeen when Alexander 
entered Babylon, they were thought 40 pretminate. 
& 410 | Brown, . 


PrzoP! N10, 2. . Lire and abiniam, Lat.] 
„ Diet holds no folid rule -of-ſeleion ; ſome, in 
.. Indiftin voracity, eating almoſt any ; others, out 


| FOWWN:s . 


To PREORDAITIN. v. a. [pre and ordain,] ; 


- * * 7 - 

* > *”" ” 2 *. 1. * * at N 
1 P r a 2 : a I r 8 nia 
cp Ter vo > 7 EF DOS es 22 45-07 


Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if 


TRL TY 8 hs 
* r 


— 
$14 I 


D —— 


— — — — 
— — , 


— 


> ae 
—— — orcs 
” 


* . 8 
. ˙ A ˙ arte + was 


—— 
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0 GE 
| eto dain'd 3 
W lr envy fe, | 
Pariiulia nes, 1. . [pre — . 
dance,] An t decree ; firſt decree, 
Not in uſe, i 
Theſe lowly courteſies 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men, 
"And turn dinance and firſt decree ' 


- +*- Into the law of children. 
The act of preordaining. 


.. preparation, Fr. from prepare. ] 
1, The 20 of ee or 2 
fitting any ting: ta any purpoſe. 
Nothing hath en more 
on ation for. anot 
ke of the nature and end of this. 


- r meaſures. 
J will ſhew hat preparations Wan, were in nature 


ake, 


of vegetables are deſtroyed. Arbuthnot, 
Any thing made by proceſs of operation, 
„I wiſh the chymiſts bad been more ſparing, who 
their 
aw and delude the ſecurity of moſt. 
6. Accompliſhment; qualification. 
ITS þ f uſe... * 4 
Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, authentick in. your place and perſon, 


SB; 


Brown, 


Out 


and learned preparations, .. ., Shakſpeare. 
Paned' RATIVE, adj, [preparatif, French; 
- from prepare. ]. Having the power of 


aring, qua ifying, 'or fitting. 
N = ve (ent cilforne days and watch- 


ful night in the laborious queſt of knowledge | 
—_ to this work? South, 


Per; E. 1. /. [prepranif, Fr, from 
r 
ich has the power of preparing 


or Obey nit fitting, 
tell us the profit of reading is fingular, i in 


th nto 
for a reruns N "OY 


- Gore! Ppreperative or key for the better opening of 
the Bacon. 
2 - Reſolvedneſs in * n. can, is no moldy, be 
a aral ve to remi 0 ety, 
W r. judged the time * 
per ſeaſon for the great work of repentance; 
2 he eſteemed it a moſt uſeful preparative, the 
e of God himſelf exhorting to it. "Fell, 


* 7 9 


11 


sbalppcere 
PrrORDINA'TION. 4. [from preordain, | | 


PaxEPaRA TION. 2. / it reins Latin; 


fatal to 15 due 
life, than our unhappy 


we hook of eee of learning. may be |, 


| 


a « — 


„ + = diſſolution, and after what manner it came 


Bar net. z 
"g niebe introduction. 
1 make bold to preſs, __ ſo little ee 
35 Fb. por 
4. The act of making or fitting by 
regular proceſs. ? 


In the preparations of cookery, the moſt volatile 


rations, inveigle the curioſity of | 


generally allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, | - 


ckneſs an | 


; 


* K K 


deluge depended upon the de ſruptien of the great 
abyſs. Bur net. 


To PREPA'RE. v. 4. [prepare, Latin ; 


| Preparer, French. ] 
1. To fit for any tin ; to adjuſt to any 
. to make ready or an pope. 
atient Octavia, 100 zh thy vi ſage up 
With her prepared brag : Shak 
Prepare men's hearts b giving them the grace * 
humility, repentanee, and probity of heart. 
Hamm 
Confound the. peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to n and their hands fox 
Dior ſouls, not yet epar'd for upper l ht 
Till doomſday RIS po the ſhades of aighe, 


The beams of light had been in vain diſplay d, 
Had not the eye been fit for viſion made; 
In vain the author had the eye prepar d 

With ſo much ſkill, had not — light ab., 


2. To qualify for any purpoſe. 

Some preachers, being only prepared upon two or 
three points of dectrine, run the ſame round. Addi. 
3. To make ready beforehand. 
| There he maketh the hungry to dwell, 5 they 


4. To form; to make. 7 
He _ founded it upon the ſeas, and; prep oy 


5. 10 wal mak 5 . regular procefs: as, % 


”" prepared a medicines 


25 PREPA RR. vim 
1. To take previous meaſures, 4 1 
Efficacy is a ro ch, Which repreſents 
our Winds the rey N of things ſo uy, as if * 
we ſaw them with our eyes; as Dido prepar 
kill herſelf. 
2. To make every thing ready; to put 
things in order. 
Go in, firrah, bid them prepare for diner, 
a 
Tbe loog ſuffering of God waited i ia the da 
Noah, while the 4 was a preparing. 1 3 wh 


To make one's ſelf ready; to put him- 
ſelf in a ſtate of expectation. 


Parea'ne, . F [from the verb. ] Prepara- 


tion previous meaſures, Not in uſe. 
In our behalf 
'Golery be and make prepare for war. Sbabhp. 


[PrePa'nk DLY. adv, N om prepare.) By 


i this world, and preparatory t a ai in 
the next. 
2. Introductory; previous 1 
Preparatory, mite ed and interrogatories 
in writing preclude this way of occa interroga- 
tories, le. | 
Rains were but preparator the violence of the 


4 


of | 


[ diction to repentance, 

1 | oy i e e of thoſe qualities, pro ber if 2 1 85 W. 

j tac ok are the "y 3 _ . 0 f 2 Io th! \way he? z forc'd N Fb 
1 : | Bing elſe, BY State or àct of being To pared * as, he is 
The miſeries, which — enſued, OE yet, in a preparedneſs for is final exit. 
= Ne thy mercy, preparatives 12 us. * ſowre PrEPA'RER. 2. /+ [from prepare, ] . 

1 10 15 1 ries, * 

1 wy avails it t to make all the nece Muang _ | ; wp wa 36k; 3h "REP er 
4 fi tor 4 voyage, if we do not actually begin — The bilbop of Ely. the fitteſt preparer of her 
1 28 8 v. A, [from 755 pare: | * to receive ſuch a doleful accident, can 5 4 

«A Ave. _ _—_ 73 by way of prepara. 2. 8 2 fits for any thing | 
GE 37h, | N biel are an Mater 5 of 1 nd, and 
on is mg ely neceſſary. to many uſeful things | Preparer ie tor other crops. timer. 
" bo this life, as to make a man a good Þ l 5 NSE. N ws [prepeny 27, Latin. ]“ 
11 TORY» adj. ratoive, Fr.]! {| PREPER'nSeD: orethought 3-- Precon. 
WS \Pai * 5 Ke 2 7 oc E 1 2 5 eeived; contrived W ouget 
* Tho praticetall eh pero [ © Prepeuſe, 1 


| T7 


more. 


may prepare a city for habitation, alms, 
prepare nl ce for another fight. ilton, | 
He took the golden compaſſes, 2 

In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſeri 8 

This univerſe. Milton, 


| 


— hy 2 


* 


Pre Witin v. 4. [ from pre pod 

5 „ e ef, a 

To outweigh. 2 uſed. nn 
Though pillars channelling be 

ingroſſed to * ſight, e they are tru y een, 

and therefore ought not to be the more lender, but 


| — corpulent, unleſs apparences prepoyg,, 


Prero'NDERANCE. . / [from prepen- 
PrxePo'NDERANCY. | Mode The fate 
of outweighing ; ; ſuperiority of weight. 


ollon, 


As to addition of ponderoſity in dead bodies, 
comparing them unto blocks, this occaſional Prepur. 
erancy is rather an appearance than reality. Brows, 


The mind ſhould examine all the grounds of 
probability, and, upon a due balancing the whole, 
* or receive proportionably to the preponderancy 
ater grounds of probability. Leek; 

Link, light boats were the ſhips which people 
Tho, to the fides whereof this fiſh remora faſtening, 
Iyight make it ſwag, as the leaſt Preponderance on 
either fide will do, and ſo retard its courſe. Gyeqy, 


To PREPO'NDERATE. Vs d. [preepor 
dero, Latin, ] 


1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight, 
Ad inconfiderable weight, by diſtance from the 
centre of the , "will preponderate greater 

Glanville, 


itudes, 
Fo. trivialleſt "oY When a paſſion is caſt int 
"the ſcale with it, 3 kbates Wel bleſing, 
Government of the Tongue, 
3: I's overpower by ſtronger influence. 
To PrRero'N DERATE, v. #, 
1. To exceed in weight. 
at is no juſt balance, wherein the heavieſt ſſde 
will not preponderate. __ Wilkins, 
He that will make the lighter ſcale preponderate, 
will not fo ſoon do it, by adding new weight to the 
emptier, as if he took out tof the heavier, what he 
adds te the lighter. _ Locke, 
Unleſs the very mathematical center of gravity of 
every ſyſtem be fixed in the very mathematical 
center of the attractive power of all the reſt, they 
cannot be evenly attracted on all ſides, but muſt 
Pr e way or other. Bentley. 
2. exceed in influence or power ana- 
logous to weight. 
In matters of probability, 
we have all particulars be ore us, and that there is 
no evidence behind, which may outweigh all that at 
preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Locke, 
By putting every argument on one ſide and the 
other into the balance we muſt form a judgment 
which fide Preponderates, ; Watts. 
PkEPONDERA'T1ON. 2, . I from preponde- 
rate.] The act or tate of outweighing 
any thing. 
In matters, which require preſent practice, we 
muſt content ourſelves with a mere 22 


we cannot be ſure that 


of probable reaſons. Watts. 
To PRETO“sE. v. a, [prepoſer, Fr. præpono, 
Lat.] 'To 1 put be ITE... ith 


l 1. J. . — French; 
io, Latin.] In grammar, a par- 


Klede governing a caſe, 


A ofition ſignifies fome telation, which the 
thing ſignified by the word following it, has to ſome- 


thing going before in the diſcourſe ; as, Cæſar came 
to' Rome. Clarke. 


Paz ro's1 rox. 1. ,. e for, Latin, ] 
A ſcholar appointed by the maſter 2 


_- overlook. the reſt. 
. v1 [pre 0d of) 


To PREPOSS 
_TorfilF with an opinion anexamined ; ; to 
© pre} rejudice. 

She was prepoſſeſſed with' he frndatof ge 

| PrEPosst's810N, tf 4 


ans 
Neg. 
1. Preoccupation; on. 
Cod hath taken * yo fare e and prevent 
man to give piet de pr. e other 
200 Utors mould be os 10 mw to him; and 


'Eiigage | him 10 K6liodſs fr., and then in bliſs, 
' flammond, 


2. Prejudice z preconpeli@'ptnion, 


R E . 


— the poor vulgar rout only, who were held 
* — the . — prepoſſeſſions of education, 
deen abuſed into ſuch idolatrous ſuperſtitions, it | 
| might have been pitied, but not ſo much wondered 


South, 


at, | 
With thought, from prepoſeton free, reflect 
On peg rays, as they the ſight reſpeR. Blackmore. 


PREPO'STEROUS. adj. præ poſterous, 
_ Latin. ] ; 
1. Having that firſt which ovght to be laſt, 
The method I take*may be eenſured as prepoſte- 
rows, becauſe I thus treat laſt of the antediluvian 
earth, which was firſt in order of nature. I vod ro. 
2. Wrong; abſurd ; perverted. 
Put a caſe of aland of Amazons, where the whole 
government, publick and private, is in the hands of 
women: is not ſuch a prepoſterous government | 
- againſt the firſt order of nature, for women to rule 
over men, and in itfelf void'? 
Death from a father's hand, from whom I firſt 
- Receiv'd a being ! tis a prepeſterous gift, 
An act at which inverted nature ftarts, | 
And bluſhes to behold herſelf fo cruel, Denham. 
'* Such is the world's prepoferons fate; 
Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate \ 
Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 
The Roman miſſionaries gave their liberal contri- 
bution, affording their prepofierons charicy to make 
them proſelytes, who had no mind to be conſeſſors or 
martyrs. Fell. 


By this diſtribution of matter, continual proviſion | 
is every where made for the ſupply of bodies, quite 
' contrary to the — reaſonings of thoſe men, 
who expected fo different a reſult. Wiodwward. 
3- Applied to perſons : fooliſh ; abſurd, 
Prepoſterous aſs! that never read ſo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd, Shak, 
PRE TOS TEROUSLY. adv. [from prepoſter- 
ct.] In a wrong ſituation ; abſurdly. 
Lak Thofe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That befal prepe 'roufly. Shakſpeare. 
D Upon this ſuppoſition, one animal would have its 
Jungs where another hath its liver, and all the other 
members prepaſterouſiy placed; there could not be 
a alike configuration of parts in any two individuals, 
Bentley. 
Pzteo'sTEROUSNESS, 2. / [from prepo/- 
ow] Abſurdity; wrong order or 
method, | | 
Pxz/eoTENCY. . , [prepotentia, Latin,] 
 Superiour power; predominance. 
If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other animals. 
pO Brown. 
Prxeev'ce. 1. . [| prepuce, Fr. preputium, 
Lat.] That which covers the glans; 
foreſkin, | 
The prepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled, 
Wiſeman. 
To PRE REQUIRE. v. 2. {pre and require. ] 
To demand previouſly. 
' Some primary literal ſigniſication is prereguired to 
that other of figurative. Hammond, 
Pazne'qQuISITE., adj. [pre and requiſite.) 
Previouſly 2 5 
The canformation of parts is neceſſary, not only 
unto the prerequifite and previous conditions of 
dirth, but atſo unto the parturition. Brown, 
Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there 
muſt be a pre-exiſtence of active principles, neceſ- 
ſatily prerequiſite to the mixing theſe particles of 
' bodies. . Hale, 
Paero'GATIVE, z. /. [prerogatif, Fr. præ- 
rogativa, low Lat.] An excluſive or 
_ peculiar privilege. | 
My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far 
better put in their claim for that prerogative. | 


| Sidney. 
| Our r | : 
Calls not your countels, but our natural goodneſs 
_ Umpartsthis. v Shakſpeare. 
How could communities, 3 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, | 
Vol. II. | N 87 


e 


8 


| 
| 
| 


i 


y 


Bacon, |, 


, 


PIKE: 


Prerogative of age, ſceptres, and'crowns, | 
But by degree, ftand in authentick place? Shal/p. | 
The great caliph hath an old prerogative in the 
choice and confirmation of the kings of Aﬀyria, | 
Kinolles. 
They are the beſt laws, by which the king hath } 
the juſteſt prerogative, and the people the beſt liberty, | 
Bacon. | 
Had any of theſe fecond cauſes deſpoiled God of 
his preregative, or had God himſelf conſtrained the 
mind and will of man to impious acts by any celeſtial 
inforcements ? Raleigb. 
They obtained another royal prerogative and 
power, to make war and peace at their pleaſure. 
Davies, 
The houſe of commons to theſe their prerogatives 
over the lords, ſent an order to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, that he ſhould cauſe him to be executed that 
very day, Clarendon. 
or freedom ſtill maintain'd alive, 
Freedom an Engliſh ſubject's ſole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 
All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill, 
Ev'n they wau'd have the pow'r, who want the will. 
Dryden. 
It ſeems to be the preregative of human under- 
ſtanding, when it has diſtinguiſhed any ideas, fo as 
to perceive them to be different, to conſider in what 
circumſtances they are capable to be 8 1 
oc le. 
Iwill not confider only the prerogatir es of man 
above other animals, but the endowments which 
nature hath conferred on his body in common with 
them. | Ray. 


PRERO'GATIVED. adj. [from prerogative. 
Having an excluitre privilege; having 
prerogative, 

"Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe ; 
Tis deſtiny unſhunable, Shakſpeare. 


Pres. Pres, preſt, ſeem to be derived 
from the Saxon, pneoye, a prieſt ; it 


—— 


* 


—— 


being uſual in after times to drop the 


letter o in like caſes, Gil ſon. 


PRESA'GE, ». /. [profage, Fr. proſe 
gium, Latin,] Prognoſtick ; pre 
of futurity. | 
oy and ſhout preſage of victory. Milton. 
eams have generally been conſidered by authors 
only as revelations of what has already happened, or 
as preſages of what is to happen. iſon, 
To PRE84'GE. v. a. [preſager, Fr, preſa- 
gio, org ö 
1. To forebode; to foreknow; to foretel; 
to propheſy : it ſeems properly uſed of 
internal preſenſion. Ely 
Henry's late preſagin heſ 
Did glad my kgs ts Law 5 
| What pow'r of mind _ 
Foreſeeing, or pręſaging from the depth 
Of knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear'd 
How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch. 
As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe ? 
| Milton, 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon 
conſideration of its precurſors. rvey, 
Wiſh'd freedom 1 reſage you ſoen will find, 
If heav'nbe juſt, and i 
2, Sometimes with of before the thing 
foretold, | | 
That by certain ſigns we may preſage 
Of heats and rains, and wind's 1mpetuous rage, 
he ſovereign of the heav'ns has ſet on high 
The moon to mark the changes of the ſky. Dryden. 
3. To foretoken; to foreſhow. _ 
If I may truſt the flattering ruth of ſleep, 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand. 
The: Shakſpeare. 
Dreams adviſe ſome great good preſaging. Milt. 
That cloud, that hangs upon thy 
A greater ſtorm than all the Turkiſh power 
Can throw upon us. Denham 
When others fell, this ſtanding did preſage 
The crown ſhou'd triumph over pop'lar rage. | 
g | Waller. 


On nn Ie" | ——— 


nſion 


Shahſpeare, 


to virtue kind, Dryden. 


row, Preſages 


PaBSA'GEMENT, 2. % [from preſage.] « | 


% 


TAE 


1. Forebodement'; preſenſion. 
I have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
ominous preſagement before his end. Wotton, 
2, Foretoken, ' 
The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement of 
ill luck, from whence notwithſtanding nothing can 
be naturally feared. Bruwn. 
PRE'SBYTER.. 2. J. [prefbyter, Latin; 
r.] 
Preſbyters abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputics 
who in their ſtead did but read homilies. Flooker, 
They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, properly 
ſo called, to preſbyrers, without giving them epiſcopal 
conſecration. Leflep. 
2. A preſbyterian, 
And pre/byters have their jackpuddings too. 


| Butter. 
PRESBYTE RIAL, } adj. [Tre Bure;&, ] 
PRESBY'TE'RIAN, Conſiſt ing of elders; 


a term for a moderm form of eecleſiaſti- 


cal goverment. 
Chiefly was urged the abolition of epifcopal, and 
the eftabliſhiug of preſbyterian government. 
King Charles, 
Who ſhould exchude him from an intereſt, and fs 
unhappily a more unavoidable fway in a eng 
determinations ? 2 |  Holyday. 
PRESBYTE'RIAN. #. /. [from preſyter.] 
An abettor of preſbytery, or calviniſtical 
diſcipline. 
One of the more rigid pre/oyterians. Swift. 
Par'sBYTERY. 2. /. from preſoyter.} Body 
of elders, whether prieſts or laymen. 
Thoſe which ſtood for the pre * „thought their 
cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline of 
Scotland than the hierarchy of England. 
Flea- bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew d 
Of clerks — elders _ like the _—_ 
Chaos of preſbyt' ry, where lay men guide 
Wich the tame woolpaek clergy by their fide, 
Nl op Cleavtland. 
Could a. feeble pre/bytery, though perchance 
ſwelling enough, correR a wealthy, a potent 8 
| N £29 Lye 
Pae'sClENCE. 2. / | preſtience, Er. from 
preſcient.) Foreknowledge ; knowledge of 
future things. | 
They tax our policy, and call it coward, 
Foreſtall our pre/cience, and eſteem no act 
But that of hand. : - Shakſpeares 
'  Preſcience or foreknowledge, confidered in order 
and nature, if we may ſpeak of God after the manner 
of men, goeth before providence; for God foreknew 
all things before he had created them, or before they 


Bacon, 


had being to be cared for; and preſcience is no other 


than an infallible foreknowledge. Raleigh, 
God's preſcience, from all eternity, being but the 
ſeeing every thing that ever exiſts as it is, contipgents 
as contingents, neceſſary as neceſſary, can neither 
work any change in the object, by thus ſeeing it, 
nor itſelt be deceived in what it ſees. FHlammerd. 
If certain preſcience of uncertain events imply a 
contradiction, it ſeems it may be ftruck out of the 
omaiſciency of God, and leave no blemiſn m_—_ 
> re, 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mvtable 
nature, God's preſcience is certain. South. 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place, Dryden. 
PRE/SCIENT. adj. {preſciens, Lat.] Fore- 
knowing; prophetick. pet <0 
Henry, upon the. deliberation concerning the 
marriage of his eldeſt daughter into Scotland, had 
ſhewed himſelf ſenfible and almoſt preſcient of this 
event. "_ Bacon, 
Wha taught the nations of the field and wood," 
 Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand ? Pope. 
Pr t'scCIous. adj. præſcius, Lat.] Having 
foreknowledge. 14 CS N 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whoſe holy the ſtroke of fortune fled; 


Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behiod 
To ati che dregs of ij. | g 
; 2 


Dq. 


exemption, Arbuthnot. 

4. To write medical directions and forms 

er medicine. 
Modern 


? Pas 


 Paz'sCRIPr. x. J I præſcripfum, Latin.] | 


of cedar, overlaid with gold. 
2. Medical order. | 
Nor did he ever with ſo much regret ſubmit — 
e ee | «ll. 


+ force of law, 


Vorn out but with our memories, ; 
2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. | 
The aſluming an authority of diRating to others, 


'PatsCr1'ePTION, . / 


1. Rules pr duced a: d authorized by long 


— 


PRE 
To PRESS IND. v. a. [preſcinde, Lat.] To 
cut off; to abſtraR. 
A bare act of obliquity does not only 
from, but poſitively deny ſuch a ſpecial 1 
2 13 | orris, 
Pazsci'nDentT. adj, [ prefſcindens, Latin, ] 
Abſtracting. 
We may, for one ſingle act, abſtract from a reward, 
which nobody who knows the preſcindent faculties 
ol the ſoul, can deny. |  Cheyney. 
"To PRESCRIBE. v. a. [preſcribo, Lat. ] 
1. To ſet down authoritatively ; to order; 
to direct. | 
Do h the ſtrength of ſome negative arguments 
prove this kind of negative argument ftrong, by 
force whereof all things are denicd, which ſcripture 
-afhrmeth not, or ali things, which ſcripture pre- 


feribetb not, condemned? Hooker. 
To the blade moon her office they Nen 
a . I ilion. 


There's joy, when to wild will you laws pręſeribe, 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. 
When parents loves are order'd by a ſon, 

Let ſtreams preſcribe their fountains where to run. 


Dryden. 
By a ſhort account of the 


reſſing obligations 
which lie on the magiſtrate, Lal not ſo much 


Preſeribe directions for the ſuture, as praiſe what is 
paſt. : 9 Atterbury, 
2. To direct medically, 


The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by 


correction; and he who writes honeſtly is no mote 


an enemy to the offender, than the phyſician to the 


; tients when he r eribes harſh remedies. Dryden. 
| 1 The . they firſt ordain, 
| Preſeribing ſuch intolerable pain, 
A none but Cæſar could ſuitain, . 
Should aby man argue, that a phyſician under- 
tands his own art beſt; and therefore, although he 
mould preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he cannot 
be juttly puniſhed, but is anſwer 


To PxESCRI'BE. . . 


1. To influence by long 
A referveof 


Swift, 


e ave not ſhaken off from 
ing ſeaſoned with minor ſentences, 
they preſcribe upon our riper years, and _ are 

' _- Brown. 


and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, is 

| aconſtant concomitant of this bias of our — 

| e. 

3. [preſcrire, Fr.] To form a cuſtom which 
haas the force of law. | 

That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe 


or come into diſuſe, but by fifty conſecutive years of | 


a 8 taught the art 
By doGtors? bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 
SCRIPT, adj. ¶ præſcripius, Latin.) 
Directed; accurately laid down in a 
Thoſe very laws fo added, they themſelyes do not 
Judge unlawful; as they plainly confeſs both in 
matter of preſeript attire, and of rites appertaining 
to burial.” | | _ Hooker 


1. Direction; precept; model preſcribed. 

* Milton ſeems to accent the laſt. | 
By his preſeript, a ſanctuary is fram'd 

Milton. 


ny preſeript. 
preeſcriptio, Lat. from preſcribe, Lat.] 


_. cuſtom 


, cuſtom continued till it has the 


preſeind 


only to God? | 


cuſtom, 


| 


[ preſeription, Fr. 


PRE 


iy | You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time 


To make ription for a kingdom's worth. 
pref 7. Sbalſpeare. 
Uſe ſuch as have prevailed before in things you 
have employed them; for that breeds confidence, 
and they will ſtrive to maintain their 8 
| acon, 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty, to 
diſpoſſeſs a vice from that heart, where long poſſeſ- 
ſion begins to plead preſeription. outh, 
Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 
To whom by long oreſeription you are kind. Dryd. 
The Lucqueſe plead preſcription, for hunting in 
one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon their 
frontiers. Adaiſon. 
2. Medical receipt. 
My father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects; ſuch as his reading 
And manifeſt experience had colleQed 
For general ſoy'reignty. Shakſpeare. 
Approving of my obilinacy againſt all common 
preſcriptions, he aſked me, whether I had never heard 
of the Indian way of curing the gout by moxa. 


Prz'srANCE, 2. , I preſeance, Fr.] Priority 
of place in ſitting. Not uſed. 
The gheſts, though rude in their other faſhions, 


| preſeance, read a leſſon to ourcivileſt gentry. Carew. 


_ Latin, ] : 

1. State of being preſent; contrary to 
| To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, f 

And I'll requeſt your preſence. Sbalſpeare. 

The preſence of a king engenders love 
Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends, 

As it diſanimates his enemies. Shakſpeare. 

. We have always the ſame natures, and are every 

where the ſervants of the ſame God, as every place is 

+ =" el of his preſence, and every thing is equally 

his gift. | . 

2. Approach face to face to à great 


perſonage. | 
The ſhepherd Dorus anſwered with ſuch a 
trembling voice and abaſhed countenance, and oſten- 
times ſo far from the matter, that it was ſome ſport 
to the young ladies, thinking it want of education, 
which made him ſo diſcountenanced with unwonted 
| Shakſpeare. 


preſence. : 
| Men that very preſence fear, 
Which once they knew authority did bear. Daniel. 
3. State of being in the view of a ſuperiour. 
| I know not by what power I am made bold, 
In ſuch a preſence here to plead my thought. 
8. akſpeare, 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, | 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter, and with her didſt play 
In preſence of th' Almighty Father, pleas'd k 
With thy celeſtial ſong. Milton. 
Perhaps I have not fo well conſulted the repute of 
my intellectuals, in bringing their imperiections into 
ſuch diſcerning preſences. Glanville, 
Since clinging cares and trains of inbred tears, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 
' Without re to purple or to gold. Dryden. 


perſon, | 
Look II fo pale?— ; 
—Ay ; andno man in the preſence, 
But 2 red colour hath forſook his cheeks. Shalſp. 
Odmar, of all this preſence does contain, 
Give her your wreath whom you eſteem moſt fair. 


F Dryden. 
5. Port; air; mien; demeanour. 

Virtue is beſt in a body that is comely, and that 
bath rather dignity of preſence, thau beauty of 
aſpect. Bacon. 

A graceful preſence beſpeaks acceptance, gives a 
force to language, and helps to convince 
ſture. | = Collier. 
How great his preſence, how erect his look, 
How every grace, how all his virtuous mother 
| Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes 


6. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf 


wrt © 


\ 


| to his court, 


6 


Pat'sBNCE. 2. J. ¶ preſence, Fr. prajentia, 


4. A number aſſembled before a great 


dy look and | 


| 


Temple, | 


may, for their diſcreet judgment in precedence and | 


— 


Smith. 


PRE 
By them they paſs, all gazing on them 
And to the preſence mount, whoſe glorious view 
Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound, 
- An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardiial; 


Spenſes, - 


Wait in the preſence. Shak 
The lady ron of Bretagne, paſſing ns, 
preſence in the court of France, and eſpyin 
Chartier, a famous poet, leaning upon his elbow 
faſt aſleep, openly kiſſing him, ſaid, we muſt honour 
with our kiſs the mouth from whence ſo many ſweet 
verſes have roceeded. 
7. Randinel 
dients. 
A good bodily firength is a felicity of nature, but 
nothing comparable to a large underſtanding and 


ready prejence of mind. L'E 5 
Errors, not to be recall'd, do find AP 


Their beſt redreſs from preſence of the mind; 
Courage our greateſt tailings does ſupply. aller, 
8. 'The perſon of a ſuperiour. 
To her the ſoy*reign preſence thus reply d. /:. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. | 7. /.{ preſence and 
PRESENCE-ROOM. chamberor room.] 
The room in which a great perſon receives 
company. | 
If theſe nerves, which are the conduits to convey 
them from without to their audience in the brain, 
the mind's pre ence- room, are fo diſordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no poſtern to 


$ eacham, 
s at need; quickneſs at expe. 


be admitted by. Locke, 
Kneller, with filence and ſurpriſe, 

We ſee Britannia's monarch riſe, 

And aw'd by thy deluſive hand, 

As in the preſence- chamber ſtand. Addiſon, 


PrESE'NSION. 2. /. [ praſenſio, Lat.] Fer. 
ception beforehand. 


The hedgchog's preſenſion of winds is exact. 
h Brown, 


P * adj. [ preſent, Fr. preſens, 
atin. 
1. Not abſent; being face to face; being 
at hand. 2 


But neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe 
the regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity more 
than commenſurate to the extent of the world, and 
ſuch as is moſt intimately preſent with all the beings 


of the world. Hale, 
Be not of we at feaſts, not at all in diſſolute 
company; pleaſing objects ſteal away the . A 
ayler, 
Much have I heard , 
Incredible to me, in this diſpleas'd, 
That I was never preſent on the place 
Of thoſe encounters. | Miliate 
2. Not paſt ; not future, 
Thou future things canſt repreſent 
A preſent. | Milton. 


A preſent good may reaſonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good which 
is more excellent. Wilkins, 

The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve 
With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; 
The preſent hours in perſext mirth employ, 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 

The preſent age hath not been leſs inquiſitive than 
the former ages were. VMoodwarad. 

The pre/ext moment like a wife we ſhun, 

And ne'er.enjoy, becauſe it is our own, Young, 
3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies, 

If a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a 
preſent wit; and if he read little, he had need have 


much cunning. Bacon, 
Tis a high point of 8 and virtue for a 
man to be ſo preſent to himlelt, as to be always 


provided againſt all accidents, L' Eftrange. 
4. Favourably attentive ; not neglectful; 
propitious. „ 
Be preſent to her now, as then, | 
And let not proud and factious men 
Againſt your wills oppoſe their mights. Ben Jonſon. 
The golden goddels, preſent at the pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th? inanimated fair, 
And gave the ſign ot granting his defire. Deyden. 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, 
To find a god ſo preſent to my pray'r, 
5. Unforgotten ; not neglectful. 


Drydens 


P RE 


The ample mind keeps the ſeveral objects all 


withio fight, and preſent to the ſoul. Watts. 
6. Not abſtraQed ; not abſent of mind ; 


uttentive.  __ a 
4, Being now in view; being now under 
nſideration. | 
This much I believe may be ſaid, that the much 
ater part of them are not brought up ſo well, or 
accuſtomed to ſo much religion, as in the preſer! 
- inſtance. 3 Lau. 
De PRE's ENT. An elliptical expreſſion 
for the preſent time; the time now 
xiſting. 
1 S When he ſaw deſcend. 
The Son of God to judge them, terrify'd 
He fed; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun 
The 4 ; fearing, guilty, what his wrath 
Might ſuddenly inflict. | a 
Men that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, 
without looking forward to the end of things, are 
ſtruck at. L' Eftrange. 
Who, fince their own ſhort underſtandings reach 
No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themſelves. 
Rowe. 
4. Pax'sEN r. [4 preſent, Fr.] At the pre- 
ſent time; now: elliptically, for the pre- 


fent lime. 
The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of the decay 
in their trale. Addiſon. 
Paz'senT, . . [preſent, Fr, from the 
verb.] | 
1. A 5 
montoully given. 
Plain Clarence 
I will ſend thy ſoul to heav'n. 
If heav'n will take the preſent at our hands, Shakſ. 
His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command, he 
muſt carry for a reſent to his lady. Shakſpeare. 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admiral's 
enſign, as a preſent unto Solyman. Knoles. 
Say, heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 
Afford a preſent to the infant God? 
Haſt 


| no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode? Milton. 
They that are to love inclin'd, 
Sway'd by:chance, not choice or art, 
To the firit that's fair or kind, 
Make a preſent of their heart. Waller. 
Somewhat is ſure defign'd by fraud or force ; 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. Dryd. 
2. A letter or mandate exhibited per 
preſentes. 
Be it known to all men by theſe preſents. Shak/. 


To PRESENT. u. a. \preſento, low Latin; 
preſenter, French: in all the ſenſes. | 


1. To place in the preſence of a ſuperiour. 
They led him high applauded, and pro 
led him high applauded, reſent 
Before the ſeat 2 5 d Milton, 
2, To exhibit to view or notice, | 
He knows not what he ſays; and vain is it, 
| That we preſent us to him. . Shakſpeare. 
3. To offer; to exl bit. NS Sh 
| "Thou therefore now adviſe, 
Or hear what to my mind firſt thoughts preſert. 
| | Milton. 
Now ey ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
Preſents a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denham. 
LeQorides's memory is ever ready to offer to his 
mind ſomething out of other men's writings or 
converſations, and is preſenting him with the 
thoughts of other perſons perpetuall y). Watts. 
4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly. 
1 in müdwall — 
Affordi rcorn far rent, 
Preſent a Sy or a hen 
+ Tothoſe might better ſpare them ten. 
5· To put into the 
ceremony. . - c 
So ladies in romance affiſt their knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 
6. To favour with gifts, To. preſent, in 


Prior. 


* the ſenſe of to give, has ſeveral 2 


Milton. 


ift; a donative; ſomething cere- 


'P:R'E 


man, to give ſomething to him, This 
15 leſs in uſe, The common phraſes are, 
to preſent @ gift 10 a nan; or to preſent 
the man with a gift, 

Thou ſpendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch a 
great one, and thy eſtate in preſenting him; and, 


ſmiled upon, and always to be ſmiled at. South. 
He now pręſenta, as ancient ladies do, 
That courted long, at length are forc'd to woo. Dry. 
Octavia preſented the poet, for his admirable elegy 
on her ſon Marcellus. Dryden. 
Should I prejent thee with rare figur'd plate, 
O how thy rifing heart would throb and beat. 4 
225 | en, 
7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

That he put theſe biſhops in the places of the 
deceaſed by his own authority, is notoriouſly falſe ; 
for the duke of Saxony always preſented. Atterbury. 

8. To offer openly. 

He was appointed admiral, and preſented battle to 

the French navy, which they refuſed. Hayward. 
9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited to 
the view or notice. Not in uſe. 

Tell on, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 

The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto. Spenſer. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, as 
an object of inquiry, 

The grand juries were practiſed effectually with to 
preſent the ſaid pamphlet, with all aggravating 
epithets. Swift, 

11. To point a miſſile weapon before it is 
diſcharged, | 


Pars? 'NTABLE. adj. [from pre/ent.] What 
may be ä C | 


their ſole act, grant their incumbencies to others; 
but may make leaſes of the profits thereof, Aylife. 
PRESENTA'NEOUS, adj. [| preſentaneus, 
Latin.] Ready ; quick ; immediate, 
Some plagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, like 
a preſentaneous poiſon, they enecate in two hours. 
Harvey. 


PRESENTA'TION. 2. /. [preſentatiomn, Fr. 
from preſent.] 
1. The act of preſenting. 
Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere 


defires, as a mean of procuring deſired effects at the 
hand of Cod. Hooker. 


2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- 


ſiaſtical beneſice. 


He made effectual proviſion for recovery of advow- 
ſons and preſentations to churches, ' Hale. 
What, ſhall the curate controul me? have not 1 


the preſentation ? Gay. 
| 3. Exhibition. 
Theſe preſentations of x pe For the ſtage, are 
neceſſary to produce the effects of an heroick play. 


ryden. 
4. This word is miſprinted for ↄreſenſion. 
Although in ſundry animals, we deny not a kind 
of natural meteorology, or innate preſentation both of 
wind and weather, yet that proceeding from ſenſe, 


i ' | Brown, 
PreSE'NTATIVE. adj. from preſent, | 
Such as that preſentations may be made 
1 of it. n 

Mrs. Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate parſon- 
age of Bard well, did procure from the king leave to 
annex the ſame to the vicarage, and to make it 
preſentative, and gave them both to St. John's 
College in Oxon, © © Spelman. 

PrEsENTE'E. z. /. [from preſents, Fr.] 
One preſented to a benefice. 


hands of another in Our laws make che ordinary a diflurber, if he does 


not give inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a perſon 
patron of the diſability of his preſenteee | Aplife, 


Pxese'nTeR. 2. /. [from trefeat.] One 


tures: we ſay abſolutely, 70 preſent 2 


after all, haſt no other reward, but ſometimes to be 


Incumbents of churches preſentable cannot, by 


preſented to him; or at leaſt 10 give notice to the | 
| 
| 


— 


1 —_ 


— 


they cannot retain that apprehenſion after death. 1 


that preſents, 


} | * - : 1 


* 


, PRE 


The thing was acceptable, but not the Aer, 
| 4 Fange. 
Paus?'xTIAL. adj, [ from pręſent.] Suppo- 


ſing actual preſence. 
By union, I do not underſtand that which is local 
or preſential, becauſe I conſider God as omnipreſent, 
Norris. 
PaeSENTIA'LITY. #. /. [from preſential.] 
State of being preſent. 
This eternal, indiviſible act of hisexiſtence makes 
all futures actually preſent to him; and it is the 
Preſentiality of the object, which ſounds the uner- 
ring certainty of his knowledge. South. 
To PRESE'NTIATE, ©. 4. [from preſert.] 
To make preſent. 
The fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to preſentiate upon 


one theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times 


paſt: the power of fancy, in S any one 
thing that is paſt, being no leſs wonderful, than 
having that power, it ſhould alſo acquice the perfec- 
tion to preſentiate them all. Grew. 
PRESENT1'FICK. adj, [preſens and facio, 
Lat.] Making preſent, Not in uſe. 
PRESENTYFICKLY, adv. [from pre/entifich,] 
In ſuch a manner as to make preſent, 
The whole evolution of times and ages, front 
everlaſting to everlaſting, is collectedly and preſenti- 
fickly repreſented to God at once, as if all things and 
actions were, at this very inſtant, really preſent and 
exiſtent before him. More, 
PRESENTLY, adv, [from preſent.] 


I. At preſent; at this time; now. Obſolete, 
The towns and forts you preſently have, are till 
left unto you to be kept either with or without 
garriſons, ſo as you alter not the laws of the country. 
We may preſume, that a rare thing it is not in the 
church of God, even for that very word which is 
red to be preſently their joy, and afterwards their 
ſtudy that hear it. Hoster. 
To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require 
long diſcourſe; all I will preſently ſay is * * 
|  #Hooker. 
Covetous ambition, thinkiog all too little which 
Preſently it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to ſtand in need of 
all which it hath not, | Raleigh, 
2. Immediately ; ſoon after. | 
Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his policies, 
and preſentiy the ſot ſhall meaſure himſelf by hime 
ſelf, South, 
Pres 'NTMENT. #, /. [from preſent.] 
1. The act of preſenting. 
a On! _ your book forth * bak 
Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakſpeare, 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; re. 
preſentation, | | 
M a ling { neon? the * 
dazzlin s into the ſpungy air, 
Of pos 22 the eye with * illuſion, 
And give it falſe pre/ertments, leſt the place 
And my quaint habits breed attoniſhment. Milton. 
3. In law, pre/entment is a mere denuncia. 
tion of the jurors themſelves, or ſome 
other officer, asjuſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, 
ſurveyor, and without any information, 
of an offence inquirable in the court to 
which it is preſented. Cowell, 
The grand juries were practiſed with, to preſent 
the ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and 


their preſentmenti publiſhed for ſeveral weeks in all 
the news-papers. f 


"of Swi P 

PRE SENTNESSs. #. / [from preſent.) Pa. 

ſence of mind; quickneſs at emergencies. 

Goring had a much better underſtanding, a much 

keener courage, and preſentneſi of mind in — 

| - are. - 
PaesrRVa'TION, . / [from preſerve. 

The act of preſerving; ow: 55358 

act of keeping from deſtruction, decays 


or any ill. | 
FT. * 3 | 

meg ejery, which, perforce, 
I gire my 9 * 


„ 


9 
Shalſpeare, 


* 2 - OPS, 2 
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« preſerving; ſomething preventive; ſome- 


She ſhall lead me ſobetly in my doings, and pre- 


Is the right temper of the mind, that preſerves it 


| 2. To ſeafon fruits and other ve 


of the infinite Author and preſerver of things, who 


The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
him, he is their mighty protection, a preſervation 
from tumbling, and a help from falling, Ecclus. 
 Ev'ry ſenſeleſs thing, by nature's light, 

Doth preſervation ſeek, deftruftion ſhun, Davies, 
Our allwiſe Maker has put into men the uneaſi- 
neſs of hunger, thirſt, and other natural deſires, to 
determine their wills for thg preſervation of them- 
ſelves, and the continuation \of their ſpecies. Locke, 
Parst'RVATIVE. 2. / prefervatif, Fr. from 
preſerve. ] That which has the power of 


thing that confers ſeearity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thoſe 
ancient ſervation, e ages before us were 
glad to ule, we deceive oorielves. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of 
arſenick, as preſervatives againſt the plague z for 
that being porſons themſelves, they draw the venom 
from the ſpirits. : Bacon. 

Were there truth herein, it were the beſt 5 
wative for princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch 
fears, N ; Br own. 

Bodies kept clean, which uſe pre/ervatives, are 
Ukely to eſeape inſection. Harvey, 

The moſt eſſectual preſervative of our virtue, is 

to avoid the converſation of wicked men. Rogers. 
Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made 
uſe of as a preſervative againſt enchantment. 

5 a | Broome, 
Paesz'RVATIVE. adj, Having the power 

of preſerviny. I; 

To PRESE RVE. v. a. 

Latin; preſerver, French, | 
1. To ſave; to defend from deſtruction or 

any evil; to keep. 

The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evil work, 
| nnd preſerve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 
God ſent me to preſerve you a poſterity, and fave 
Jour lives. Ts eit. 


preſerve, low 


Fferve me in her power, Iſdom. 


Hle did too ently gratify their unjuttifiable 
defigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are 
liable to, and can hardly preſerve themſelves from. 

W e BE 4 8 
Me can preſerve unhurt our minds, lon, 
. To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, 


from being impoſed on, till it has done its beſt to 
e Locle. 
Every petty prinee in Germany muſt be intreated 
to preſerve the queen of Great Britain upon her 
"throne Swift. 
ith ſu d in oth 7 
with ſugar, and in other proper pickles : 
' as, 10 preſerve plums, walnuts, and cu- 
cumbers, 933 | 
FPESE“AVE. 4. J. [from the verb.] Fruit 
preſerved whole in ſugar. 
All this is eafily diſcerned in thoſe fruits which 


ure brought in preſerves unto us. Brown, 
* The fruit with the huſk, when tender and young, 


' makes a good preſerve. 


5 36.08 9 N gf 3 | Frag” 
Putsx'xven. 2. /. [from ane 


1. One o preſerves; one who keeps 

from ruin or miſchief. 10 I | 

Sit, my prgſer ver, by thy patient's fide. Shak/p. 
| To be 22 thinking, perhaps, is the — Lt 


never ſlumbers nor 3 but is not competent to 
any finite being. r n * 
Kudrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, with 
the glorious title of deliverer of the commonwealth; 
and one of his family another, that calls him its 
preſerver. ; . Addiſen. | 
7 He who makes preſerves of fruit. 
0-PRESI'DE,' v. 2, 
fader, Fri}. To be ſet over; to have 
authority over. 
Some o'er the publick magazines pręfide, 
And ſeme are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden, | 


9 


PREsITDIATL. adj. preſidium, Lat. ] Relating 


3 preſdeo, Latin; 


P R E 


Pax'sip EN. 2. / 9 Fr. from 
prefedent.] Superi ence. 
hat account can be given of the growth of plants 
from mechanical principles, moved without the 
pre/idency and guidance of ſome ſuperiour * ? 


| ay. 
PRE'SID ENT. 2. /. [prefidens, Lat. profi- 
dent, French. ] | 
1. One placed with authority over others; 
one at the head of others. 
As the preſident of my kingdom, will I ; 
Appear there fora man. Shakſpeare. 
The tutor fits in the chair as prefdent or mode- 
rator, to ſee that the rules of diſputation be obſerved. 


Watts. 
2. Governour ; prefect. | 
How might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the 
overſight and government of Aſſyrian, preſidents, be 
able to leave the places they were to inhabit ! 
Brerewood, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3. A tutelar power. TE 
This laſt complaint th” indulgent ears did rome 
Of juſt Apollo, pre/ident of verſe. aller, 


PrE'sIDENTSHIP. 2. /. [from preſident, | 


The office and place of preſident, | 
When things came to trial of practice, their paſtors 
learniog would be at all times of force to overper- 
ſuade ſimple men, who, .knowing the time of their 
own prefidentJhip to be but ſhort, would always ftand 
in fear of their miniſters perpetual n 1 
5 boker. 


to a garriſon, 


To PRESS, v. as [preſſer, Fr. premo, preſſus, 
Latin. ] 
I, To ſqueeze; to cruſh, 
The grapes I preſſed into Pharaoh's wr | 
| enefis. 
Good meaſure 1 down, ſhaken together, 
and running over, ſhall men give into your boſom. - 


Luke, 
From ſweet kernels preſs'd, | 
She tempers.dulcet creams. | Milton, 
I put pledgets of lint pre//ed out on theexcoriation, 
Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, 
Their evening milk before the riſing light. Dryden, 
After pre//ing out of the coleſeed for oil in Lincoln» 
ſhire, they burn che cakes to heat their ovens, 
20 Mortimer, | 
2. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities, 
Once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father | 
Pantingly forth, as if it pref her heart. Shakſpeare. 
3. To conſtrain; to compel ; to urge by 
neceſſity. BY | 
The r= per of his goodneſs in her own deliver- 
ance, might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition to take | 
ſo much the more delight in ſaving others, whom | 
the like neceffity ſhould re. *' Hooker, 
The poſts that rode upon mules and camels, went 
out, being haſtened and preſſed. on by the king's 
commands. p Eber. 
I was preſt by his majeſty's commands, to aſſiſt 
at the treaty. ä Temple. 
le gapes; and firaight | 
Wich hunger pref, devours the pleaſing bait. Dryden. 
4. To impole by conſtraint. 
He preſſed a letter upon me, within this hour, to 
deliver to n Dryden. { 
5. To drive by violence. | 
Come with words as medical as true, 


Wickedneſs condemned by her own witneſs, and 
Preſſed with eonſeience, ſorecaſteth grievous things. 

en n * Wiſdom. 

7. To enforce; to inculcate with argument 

or importunity. 1 | 
Be ſure to preſs upon him every motive, Addiſon, 

I am the more bold to preſs it upon you, becauſe | 
theſe accompliſhments tit more handſomely on 


3 O'er the plans. | : | 
Ol ihriving peace, thy thoughtful bres preſide. 
WS — | N a Thomſon, 


| perſons of quality than any other, 


Honeſt as 3 purge him of that 1 8 | 
That prefſes him from ſleep. _ akſpeare. 
6. To #15 SRC... 
Paul was preſſed in ſpirit, and teſtified to the 
Jews that Jelus was Chriſt, | Act. 


__ Ain 

Thoſe who negotiated, took care to make demands 
impoſhbleto be complied with ; and therefore miph, 
ſecurely preſs every article, as if they were in earneſt. 
Swift, 
8. To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. 5 
Chymiſts I might preſs with arguments, drawn 

from lome of the eminenteſt writers of their ſect. 


By 

The cardinal being preſſed in diſpute on this 120 
could think of no better an anſwer. Waterland, 

His eaſy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 

And from that time he pref? her with his paſſion. 
b Smith. 
9. To compreſs; to hug, as in embracing. 
He preſe'd her matron lips 
With kiſſes pure. Milton, 
She took her ſon, and preſe'd 
Th? illuſtrious infant to her fragrant breaſt, Dryden. 
Leucothoe ſhook, 
And preſs'd Pale mon cloſer in her arms. 
10, To act upon with weight. 
The place thou preſſeſt on thy mother earth, 
Is all thy empire now: new it contains thee, 
Dryden, 
11, To make earneſt, Pref? or preſſed is 
here perhaps rather an adjective; preſte, 
Fr, or from preſs? or impreſsè, Fr. 

Let them be preſſed, and ready to give ſuccours to 
their confederates, as it ever was with the Romans ; 
for if the confederate had leagues defenſive, the 
Romans would ever be the foremoſt, Bacon. 

Preft for their country's honour and their king's, 
On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed ſtings, 

Dryden. 
his 


Pope, 


12. To force into military ſervice. 
is properly impreſs. 

Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prefinto it, Shakſpeare, 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſe'd 
To lift _ ſteel againſt our golden crown, * ' 
Heay'n for his Richard hath in ſtore 
A glorious angel. Shakſpeare, 

From London by the king I was preſt forth. 

; Shakſpeare, 

They are enſoreed of very neceſſity to preſi the 
beſt and greateſt part of their men out ot the weſt 
countries, which is no ſmall charge. Raleigh, 

The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit 
of the army by pre{/ing, found oppoſitien in many 

laces. Clarendon. 

The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preft, 


The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt. Dryden. 
You were preſſed for the ſea- ſervice, and got off 
with much a-do, Swift. 


To PRESS. v. 1. 


I, To act with compulſive violence; to 
urge; to diſtreſs, | 

I there be fair proofs on the one fide, and none at 
all on the other, and if the moſt pre//ing difficulties 
be on that fide on which there are no proofs, this is 
ſufficient to render one opinion very credible, and the 
other incredible. | Tillotſon. 
A great many uneaſineſſes always ſoliciting the 
will, it is natural, that the greateſt and moſt proing 
ſhould determine it to the next action. Loc te. 


2. To go forward with violence to any 


object. | 
I make bold to preſs 
With ſo little preparation. Shakſpeare. 
I preſs toward the mark for the prize. 
; | Pbilippians. 
The Turks gave a great ſhout, and preſſed in on 
all fides, to have entered the breach, Knoles» 
Th' inſulting victor preſſet on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod -- 
2 | | Dr . 
She is always drawn in a poſture of asg, it 
being as natural for hope to pręſi forward to her 
proper objects, as for fear to fly ttom them. Addi/. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our 
journey, much leſs turn back or fit down in deſpair ; 
but preſt chearfully forward to the high mark of our 
calling. 2 | : Rogers. 
3. To make invaſion; to eneroach. 
On ſuperior powers I 
Were we topreſe, inferior might 90 0us, Tate. 


ws 


Feltan, 


4. To crowd ; to tarong, 


* 


PRE 


For he had healed many, inſomuch that they 
Marg. 


him for to touch him. 
Pro 2 erowds preſs on you as you paſs, 
And with their eager joy make triumph flow, 
o : Dryden. 
5. Jo come unſeaſonably or importunately. 

Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 

The knowledge firſt of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranſa& with others or alone, 
Beware to learn; not preſs. too near the throne. 
| 5 Dryden, 
6. To urge with vehemence and impor- 
tunity . "on 
He preſſed upon them greatly; and they turned in. 
Geneſis, 

The leſs blood he drew, the more he took of 
treaſure ; and, as ſome conſtrued it, he was the more 
ſparing in the one, that he might be the more prefjing 
in the other. Bacon, 

So thick the ſhiv'ring army ſtands, 

And preſs for paſſage with extended hands. Dryden. 
Jo act upon or influence. 

' When arguments preſs equally in matters indif- 
ferent, the ſafeſt method is to give up ourſelves to 
neither. 3 F Addiſon, 

8. To PRESS por, To invade ; to puſh 
againſt. 3 5 
atroclus preſſes upon Hector too boldly, and by 
obliging him to fight, diſcovers it was not the true 
Achilles. W Pepe, 
Paess. 1. /. [pre/oir, Fr, from the verb.] 
1. The inſtrument by which any thing is 
eruſhed or ſqueezed; a wine preſs, a 
cider preſs. ves 

The preſs is full, the fats overflow. vel, 

When one came to the preſs fats to draw out fifty 
veſſels out of the preſs, there were but _—_ 

| Fre agai, 

The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and the 
lacteal veſſels the trainers, to ſeparate the pure emul- 
fon from the faces. Alrbulbnot. 


They kept their cloaths, when they were not 


worn, conſtantly in a preſi, to give them a luſtre. 
7 . 3 Arbuthnot. 


2. The inſtrument by which books are | 


printed. | 
Theſe letters are of the ſecond edition: he will 
print them out of doubt, for he eares not what he 
puts into the preſs, when he would put us two in. 
Sbalſteare. 
His obligation to read not only claſſick authors, 
But the more recent abortions of the preſs, wherein 
he proved frequently concerned. Fell. 
While Miſt and Wilkins riſe in weekly 1. * 
Make preſſes groan, lead ſenators to fight, Young, 
3. Crowd; tumult; ng, | 
Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their 
© virtues, went about to ſacrifice unto them, rent their 
garments in token of horror, and as frighted, ran 
crying through the preſs of the people, O men 
wherefore do ye theſe things ? Hooker, 
She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 
Whoſe upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 
And lower part did reach to loweſt hell, 
And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, 
To catchen hold of that long chain. Spenſer. 
Who is it in the preſs that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 
-Cry, Cæſar. | Shakſpeare, 
Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appear, 
And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd, 
A new expreſs all Agra does affright, 
Darah and Aurengzebe are join'd in fight; 
The preſs of people thickens to the court, 
- Th'impatient crowd devouring the report, Dryden. 
Through the preſe enrag'd Thaleſtris flies, ; 


And ſcatters deaths around from both her eyes, Pope. | 


4. Violent tendency, 7 
Death having prey d upon the outward parts, | 
Leaves them inſenſible; his ſiege is now i 
Wi the mind; the which he pricks and wounds 
ith many legions of ſtrange fantaſies; 
Which in their throng, and preſt to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves. * Shakſpeare. 
5. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for 
clothes and other uſes. - 2 
Creep into the kill hole.—Neicher pre/s, coffer, 


PR E 


| cheſt, trunk ; but he hach an abſiraRt for the remem- 


brance of ſuch places. 


ſervice, For = 9b 4 . 
If be not aſhamed of my ſoldiers, I am a ſowe'd 


| Shakſpeare. 
Concerning the muſters and pre//es for ſufficient 


mariners to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, either the 
care is very little, or the bribery very great. 

Raleigh, 

Why has there been now and then a kind ot a 

preſs iſſued out for miniſters, ſo that as it were the 

vagabonds and loiterers were taken in? Dawvenaxt. 


PaE'ss BED. 2. /. [preſs and Bed.] Bed fo 
formed, as to be ſhut up in a caſe, 
PRE'SSER, z. /. [from preſs.] One that 
preſſes or works at a preſs. 
Of che ſtuffs I give the profits todyers and prſſert. 
1 Swift. 
Pre'ss6ANG. 2. ſo [preſs and gang.] A 
crew that ſtrolls about the ſtreets to force 
men into naval ſervice. 
Pr r/sSINGLY, adv, | from pre/ing. | With 
force; cloſely. - 
The one contracts his words, ſpeaking preſſingly 
and ſhort; che other delights in long-breathed accents, 


Flowel, 
Pre'ss10N. 2. J. [from pre/s.] The act of 


preſſing. 


out actual motion, it would not be able to agitate 
and heat the bodies which refract and reflect it: if 
it conſiſted in motion, propagated to all diſtances in 
an inſtant, it would require an infinite force every 
moment, in every ſhining particle, to generate that 
motion: and if it confiſted in pre//ion or motion, 
— 1 either in an inſtant or in time, it would 

nd into the ſhadow. a ewton. 


Pae'ssI1TANT, adj, Gravitating ; heavy. 
Not in uſe, 

Neither the celeſtial matter of the yortices, nor 
the air, nor water, are profitant in their proper 
places. : More. 

Prz'ssMAN, z. ſ. [preſs and man.] 
1. One who forces another into ſervice; 
one who forces away. 

One only path to all ; 
came. | 

2, One who makes the impreſſion of print 
by the preſs: diſtin from the compoſi- 
tor, who ranges the types. 


Pr r's$MONEY.. 2. /+ 
Money given to a ſoldier when he is 
taken or forced into the ſervice. - 

Hlere Peaſcod, take my pouch, *tisall Town, 

Tis my preſſmoney.—Can this ſilver fail? Cay. 


PRESSURE. . /. . preſs. | 


1. The act of preſſing or cruſhing. 

2. The ſtate of being preſſed. or cruſhed, 

z. Force acting againſt any thing; gravi- 
tation; weight acting or reſiſting. 


in this; that if you take a body of ſtone, and another 
them with equal force, you cannot throw the wood 
ſo far as the ſtone. | Bacon. 
Although. the glaſſes were a little convex, yet 
this tranſparent ſpot was of a conſiderable breadth, 
which breadth ſeemed principally to proceed from 
the yielding inwards of the parts of the glaſſes, by 
- reaſon of their mutual preſſure. ' ' Newton, 
The blood flows through the veſſels by the exceſs 
which in fat og is exceſhve, Arbuthnot. 
4. Violence inflicted ; oppreſſion. 
A wiſe father Were confeſſed, that thoſe, 
which perſuaded pre//ure o conſciences, were com- 
monly intereſted therein. EY Bacon. 
His modeſty might be ſecured from preſſure b 
the concealing of him to be the author. Fell. 


8. Afition; grievance; dil. 


gurnet; I have miſus'd the king's preſs damnably. | 


If light conſiſted only in preſſion, propagated with- 


by which the e preſmen 


apman, |} 


'Fhe inequality of the pre/are of parts appeareth 


of wood of the ſame magnitude and ſhape, and throw 


of the force of the heart above the incumbent preſſure, | 


| 


* 


— 


reſs and money.] | 


PRE 


| Mine own and my people's preſſures are grievous, 
Shakſpeare. | 
6. A commiſſion to force men into military | 


and peace would be very pleaſing, Xing Charles. 
The genuine price of lands in England would be 
twenty years purchaſe, were it not for accidental 
preſſure under which it labours. | Child. 
To this conſideration he retreats, in the midſt of 


withſtanding the ſad afflictions with which he was 
overwhelmed, he mightily exults. Atterbury. 
Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in 
the midſt of his great troubles and preſſures : 
acquaint thyſelf now with God, and be at peace. 


Altterbury, 
6. Impreſſion; ſtamp ; character made by 
impreſſion. | 
From my memo 


I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, | 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preffiree paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copy'd there. Shakſp, 
Px Bs r. adj, [ preſt or prez, Fr.] | 
1. Ready; not dilatory, This is ſaid to 
have been the original ſenſe of the word 
preſt men; men, not forced into the ſer- 
vice, as now we underſtand it, but men, 
for a certain ſum received, pr or ready 
I at command. 
ach mind is preff, and open every ear 

To hear new 2 1 way j us. 
| airfax. 
. Grittus deſired nothing more than to have con- 


the vulgar people, by the preſt and ready attendance 

of the Vayuod. | | nolles, 

2, Neat; tight, In both ſenſes, the word 
is obſolete. A 

More wealth any where, to be breefe, 
More people, more handſome and pref 
Where find ye? 

PresT. 2. . [preft, Fr.] A loan. 

He required of the city a pref of fix thoufand 
marks; but he could obtain but two thouſand 
pounds. et] x Bacon 

PrESTIGA'TlION, z. /. A deceiving; a 
juggling; a playing legerdemain. Die. 


s Tuer. 


ſions; impoſtures; juggling tricks. Di. 
PRe'sTo. 1. /. Lpreſto, Italian; prefto, Lat.] 
Quick; at once, A word uſed by thoſe 
that ſhow legerdemain, 
Preſty ! begone ! tis here again; 7 
| There's ev'ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 
PReSU/MABLY; adv. from preſume, N] 
Without examination. 


miſcuouſly amaſling all 
break forth at laſt into 


Brown. 


o 


wherein, ſor many years, pro 
that make for their ſubject, 
uſeleſs rhapſodies. 0 


preſumo, Latin. | 
1. To ſuppoſe; to believe previouſly with- 
out examination, 
O much deceiy'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 

Of thy preſum'dreturn ! event perverſe! Milton, 
Experience ſupplants the uſe of eonjecture jo the 
int; we do not only preſume it may be ſo, but 

actually find it is ſo, Government of the Tongue. 

2, To ſuppoſe; to affirm without imme. 
diate proof, | 
Although in the relation of 'Moſes there be very 
few perſons mentioned, yet are there many more to 
be preſumed, | 0 Brown. 
I preſume, | 
That as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 


more 

On you, than any. | Shakſpeare, 
3. To venture without poſitive leave. 

There was a matter we were no leſs defirous to 


too far. 1 Bacon. 
Ito the heaw'nly viſion thus prefim'd, Milton, 
4. To form confident or arrogant opinions : 


with yen before the cauſe of 


all his preſſures, with comfort; in this thought, not- 


firmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 


— 


Pax'sTI GRS. . +s [prefligie, Lat.] Illu- 


Authors preſumably writing by common ou, : 


To PRESU'ME, v. 1. [ preſumer, French; 


My heart dropp'd love; my power rain'd honour 


know, than fearful to aſk, left we might preſume 


b 3 
3 
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L HITS pon the neceſſity of affairs. 
3. A 


poicture, we readily ſay 
- #. Suppoſed 
LO Lr to the heir apparent. 
3+ 


I. Arrogant ; confident ; inſolent. 


PRE 

The life of Ovid being already written in out 
language, I will not preſume ſo far:upon myſelf, to 
think I can add any thiog to Mr; Sandys his under- 
taking. Dryden. 
This man preſumes upon his parts, that they will 
not fail him at time of need, and ſo thinks it __ 

fluous labour to make any proviſion 1 e 64 
4 


5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 


In this we fail to perform the thing, which God 
ſeeth meet, convenient, and good; in that we pre- 


fume to ſee what is meet and convenient, better than | 
Hooker. | 


_- 


God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, _. 
Plac'd heav'n from earth fo far, that earthly fight, 
Ifit preſume, might err in things too high, 5 


And no advantage gain. Milton. 
6. It has oz or «por ſometimes before the 


thing ſuppoſed, - 5 
Hes hat would not deceive himſelf, ought to 
duild his hypotheſis on matter of fact, and not pre- 
ſume en matter of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis. 


Luther preſumee upon the gift of continency. 


Arterbury. 
7. It has of ſometimes, but not properly. | 


Preſuming of his with ſparkli 8 

| a_ * Auth —_— — 5 by 
Paesu'MER, 2. /. [from preſume.] One 
that preſuppoſes ; an arrogant perſon. 
Heavy with ſome high minds is an overweight of 


obligation ; otherwiſe great deſervers do grow into- 
llerable ner. * Ky 
'PrESU MPTION, 1. f. [praeſumtus, Latin ; 


 prefompticg.. Fr.] 


' Wotton. 


1. Suppoſition previouſly formed. " #45 
Thou haſt ſhewed us how unſafe it is to offend 


hae, upon preſumptions afterwards to pleaſe thee. 


| | King Charles. 
2 men in general believed a future ſtate, yet 
they had but confuſed preſumptloms of the nature and 
condition of it. P Rogers. 


2. Confidence grounded on any thing pre- 
ſuppoſed : with zpor, bY £1 
'A i his aid, incipal 

ang. — 

Thoſe at home held 88 engroſſ- 


” 


ments of power by no other tenure, than their own 
Swift. 
n argument whos, but not demonſtra- 
tive; a ſtrong probability, | 
The error and unſufficience of their arguments 

doth make it, on the contrary fide againſt them, a 


ſtrong preſumption, that God hath not moved their 


hearts to think ſuch things, as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. Hooker, 


4. Arrogance ; confidence blind and adven- 


3 


turous; preſumptuouſneſs. 
Let my I not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am ſorry, that with reverence + 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakſpeare, 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 


. Left blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
I had the preſumpticn to dedicate to you a very 


unfiniſhed piece. Do den. 
$5. Unreaſonable confidence of divine favour, 
The awe of his majoky will keep us from preſump- 


tion, and the promiſes of his mercy from Ny 
Pazsv'MPTIVE, adj. [preſomptif, Fr, from | 


preſume, 


I. Taken b previous ſuppoſition. | 


We — dee. 4 and _ for ſo pre- 
| Jumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in a good 
fot his is a lion, and that a. 
_ © Lacke. 
: as, the preſumptive heir : 


onfident ; arrogant ; preſumptuous. 


There being two opinions repugnant to each other, 


it may not be preſumptive or ſceptical to doubt of 
both. _ $i . 
Passuur ros. 44/. I preſumptucur, 
French. 4 


ke. | 


Parr R. 2. ,. [pretenſury Lat.] 


PRE 
bene 0 fallow flew wot 
With any token of preſumptuors ſuit ; 

. Nor would I have him till 1 do deſerve him. 
5 | N | Shakſpeare. 
» The boldneſs of advocates prevail wich judges ; 
whereas they ſhould imitate God, who repreſſeth 
the preſumptuous, and giveth grace to the modett. 


Bacon. 


commands my 
Shakſpeare, 


Their minds ſomewhat rais'd 

By falſe preſumptuous hope. Milton. 

It being not the part of a preſumpruous, but of a 

a truly humble man to do what he is bidden, and 
to pleaſe thoſe whom he is bound in duty to obey, 

: ED x Rettlewell. 

Some will not venture to look beyond received 

notions of the age, nor have ſo preſumptucus a 

thought, as to be wiſer than their neighbours. 


2. Irreverent with reſpe& to holy things. 
The fins whereunto he falleth, are not preſump- 
tom; but are ordinarily of weakneſs and infirmity, 
ee Fa wa 14 2 Perkins, 
Thus 1 preſumptuons ; and the viſion bright, 

As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply'd. 


. Atom. 

The pow'rs incen“ d * 
Puniſh'd his preſumpiubus pride, 8 1 
That for his daring enterprize ſhe dy d. Dean. 


a Canſt thou love LOW 4 
Preſumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove ? 


3 2 ope, 
Pars uU'MPTUOUSLY, adv. {from preſump- 


ou 4 4 , 
1. Arrogantly ; confidently,” 
2. Irreverently.... | 
Do you, who ſtudy nature's works, decide, 
Whilſt 1 the dark myſterious cauſe admire; 


enquire. n 4 . 
3. With vain and groundleſs confidence in 
divine favour. e ee 
L entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 
from all premature r of my being in Chriſt, 


perately in any courſe. 
Panovi 


„ 
i 
1 


tuous ; confidence; irreverence,. , 
PxzsuUPPO'sAL. 2. /. {pre and ſuppeſal.] 
Suppoſal previouſly formed. 
All things neceſſary to be known that we may be 
ſaved, but known with preſuppeſal of knowledge 
concerning certain principles, whereof it receiveth us 
already perſuaded. Hooker. 
To PrtsuPpo'st, v. a. [preſuppoſer, Fr. 
pre and ſuppoſe.] To ſuppoſe as previous; 
to imply as antecedent, 

In as much as righteous life preſuppoſerh life, in 
as much as to live virtuouſly it is impoſſible except 
we live; the firſt impediment, which we endeavour 
to remove, is penury and want of things without 
which we cannot live. 2 Hooker. 

All kinds of oY have their certain bounds ; 


each of them pre eth many neceſſary things 
learned in * . meg . 
228 e e | Hooker. 
PxxsvrrosirIOx. 2. / [preſuppeſition, Fr. 
and /uppo/itien. Suppoſition pre- 


re. 
viouſly formed, | 
PrzSURMI'SE, . /, [pre and ſurmiſe.] 
Surmiſe previouſly formed. | 
It was your preſurmiſe, 


That, in the dole of blows, your ſon might drop. 


1. A falſe argument grounded upon fiftitious 
poſtulates.” e | 
This pretence againſt religion will not only be 
baffled, but we ſhall gain a new argument to 25 uade 
men over. 0 Tullotſon. 


12. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is 


Locke, | 


Nor, i vhat th conceal, preſumpruouſty. | 
„into what the gods ee, 


and not ſuffer me to go e mw | 


Es U/MPTUOUSNESS, z. / [from pre- 
Jemptuour.) Quality of being preſump- | 


PRE 


| With flying ſpeed aod ſeeming great Pretence 
1 2 in a meſſenger. 
o ſtrong his appetite was to tkoſe exe 

had been accuſtomed to in Ireland, without ans kin 
of commiſſion or pretence of authority. Clarendon. 

Let not Trojans, with a feign'd pretence ; 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince, 

| D 

I ſhould have dreſſed the whole with 9 
but 1 had little time, which I am ſure you Law 

to de more than pretence. Vale 
3. Aſſumption; claim to notice. 

Heſpiſe not theſe few enſuing pages; for nerer , 
was any thing of this pretence more lngenuouſly 


8 * er, 


imparted. Evelyn, 
4. Claim true or falſe, 7 
Spirits on our jaſt preterces arm'd 
Fell with us. ; Milton 
O worthy not of liberty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but honour, Milton, 


Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right 
of ſolely inheriting property or power. Licke, 
5. Shakſpeare uſes this word with more 
affinity to the original Latin, for ſome. 
thing threatened, or held out to terrify. 
have conceived a moſt faint neglect of late, which 
I-have rather blamed as my own jealous curioſity, 
than as a very pretexce and purpoſe of unkindneſs. 
"Ie n a Shakſpeare. 
Isa the great hand of God I ſtand, and thence 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I tight 
Ot treas*nous malice; FED Macbeth, 
He hath urit this to feel my affeRion for your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger, 
Wo Ts King® 
To PRETE'ND. v. 4. ¶ prætendo, 
pretendre, Fr.] 


ar, 
tin; 


1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This 


is mere latinity, and not uſed ; perhaps 
it ſhould be protexds, 
Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot preterdr. 
: Dryden, 
2. To ſimulate ; to make falſe appearances 
... or repreſentations 7 to allege falſely, 
1 1 1 
wi tran reten 
! Millor. 
What reaſon then can any man pretend againſt 
religion, when it is ſo apparently tor the benefit, not 
only of human ſociety, but of every particular perſon? 
5 | Tillutſon, 
3. To ſhow hypocritically. 

Tis their intereſt to guard themſelves from thoſe 
riotous effects of pretended zeal, nor is it leſs their 
duty. | Decay of Fiety. 

4+ To hold out as a deluſive appearance; 
to exhibit as a cover of ſomething hidden. 


This is rather Latin. 


| Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav*nly form, pretended 
To helliſh falſehood, ſnare them. Milton. 
5. To claim, In this ſenſe we rather ſay, 
pretend to. 0 
Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they 
2 pretend, x Dryden. 


Are they not rich? what more can they pretend ? 


Pope, 
To PRETE'ND. v. 2. 
1. To put in a claim truly or falſely, It is 
ſeldom uſed without ſhade of cenſure. 
What peace can be, where doth to one pretend 
- But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong. 
k FREE - .. Dryden. 
In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, princes 
are ſudject to thoſe laws which their e have 
choſen ; Swift. 


2. To preſume on ability to do any thing ; 


to profeſs preſumptuouſly. 

"Of the ground of redneſs in this ſea are we not 
fully ſatisfied ? for there is another red ſea, whoſe 
name we pretend not to make out from = prin- 
1 | ren. 


Phovy's DER. #, J. [from pretend.) Oue 


not real 3 ſhow ; appearance. 


1 


; who lays claim to any thing. 


; FRE 


till you were ſeen; 
wn their claims. 


ze was diſputed onl 
— —_ 


D : 

.. Whatever victories the ſeveral pretenders 2 the 
empire obtained over one another, they are recorded 
on coins without the leaſt reflection. Addiſon. 
The numerous pretenders to laces would never 
have been kept ia order, if ex n had been cut 


of Swift 
To juſt contempt ye vain ex- fall, 
The people's fable and the ſcorn of all. Pope. 
Pretenders to phy loſophy or good ſenſe grow fond 
of this ſort of learning. Watts. 
PRETENDIN OL v. adv, [from pretending. | 
Arrogantly ; preſumptuouſly. 
I have a particular reaſon to look a little pretend- 
ingly at — 2 t. ; Collier, 
ParTE'NSION. #. /. | pretenſio, Lat. preten- 
tion, French. - 
1. Claim true or falſe, | 
But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, 
Ere they begin, let thy pretenſions end. Denham, 
Men iadulge thoſe opinions and practices, that 
fayour their pretenſions. L' Eftrange. 
The commons demand that the conſulſnip ſhould 
lie in common to the preterfions of any Roman. 
h Swift. 


A Latin phraſe 


2. Fictitious appearance. 
or ſenſe. 

This was but an invention and pretenſion given 

out by the Spaniards. | Bacon, 

He ſo much abhorred artifice and cunning, that he 

had prejudice to all concealmeats and . 

EA. 

Pa TER. [preter, Latin.] A particle 

which, prefixed to words of Latin origi- 
nal, ſignifies be/ide. ; 

Pxe'TERIMPERFECT. ad). In grammar, 

denotes the tenſe not perfectly paſt. 

PRE'TERIT. adj. | preterit, Fr. preteritus, 

PkETERI'TION. z. / [ preterition, Fr. from 

Preterit.] The act of going paſt; the 

ſtate of being paſt. 

Pre 'TERITNESS. 2. . [from preierit.] 
State of being paſt; not preſence; not 
futurity. 

We cannot conceive a e ſtill backwards 

in infinitum, that never was preſent, as we can an 
endleſs futurity, that never will be preſent; ſo that 
though one is potentially infinite, yet nevertheleſs 
the other is poſitively finite: and this reaſoning doth 
not at all affect the eternal exiſtence of the adorable 
divinity, in whoſe invariable nature there is no paſt 
nor future, Bentley. 

PxETERLA/PSED. adj. ¶ preterlapſus, Lat.] 

Paſt and gone. - 
We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence upon the 
accounts of preter/apſed ages. 

Never was there to much of either, in any preter- 
lapſed age, as in this. | alker, 
RETERLE GAL. adj. [preter and legal.] 

Not agreeable to law. 
I expected ſome evil cuſtoms preterlegal, and 
abuſes perſonal, had been to be removed. 
4 ' King Charles. 
PRETERMI“ss10 N. . £ onen de, Fr. 
pretermiſſio, Lat.] The act of omit- 
ting. 

To PRETERMI'T, v. 4. 

To paſs by. | 

The fees, that are termly given to theſe deputies, 
for recompenſe of their pains, I do purpoſely pre- 
termit ; becauſe they be not certain. acon. 

PRE'TERNA TURAL. agj. [preter and 

natural.) Different from what is natural; 
irregular, | 
We will enquire into the cauſe of this vile and 
Preternatural temper of mind, that ſhould make a 
man pleaſe himſelf with that, which can no ways 
reach thoſe faculties, which nature has made the 
Proper ſeat of pleaſure, South. 
That form, which the earth is under at preſent, 


[pretermitto, Lat.] 


Glanville, | 


2 


L 


FRE 
is preternatural, like a ſtatue made and broken 
again. 5 Burnet. 
PRE'TERNATURALLY. adv, [from preter- 
vatural.] In a manner different from 
the common order of nature. 
Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, 


will make itſelf room, and break and blow vp all 
that which reſiſteth it. Bacon. 


PRE'TERNATURALNESS. #. J. [from pre- 
ternatural.] Manner different from the 
order of nature, | 

PrETERPERFECT. adj. [preteritum per- 

fectum, Lat.] A grammatical term 
N to the tenſe which denotes time 
abſolutely paſt. 
The ſame natural averfion to loquacity has of late 
made a canſiderable alteration in our language, by 
cloſing in one ſyllable the termination of our preter- 


perfect tenſe, as drown'd, walk'd, for drowned, 
walked, Spectator. 
Par'TERPLUPERFECT. adj. [prœteritum 
pluſsuam perfetum, Lat.] The gram- 
matical epithet for the tenſe denoting 
time relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome 
other paſt time. | 
PRETE'XT. 2. y [ pretextnus, Lat. pPrelexte, 
Fr.] Pretence; falſe appearance; falſe 
allegation. | 
My pretext to ſtrike at him admits 
A good conſtruction, Shakſpeare. 
He made pretext, that I ſhould onely go 
And helpe convey his freight; but thought not ſo, 
Chapman. 
Uader this pretext, the means he ſought 
To ruin ſuch. whoſe might did much exceed. 
His pow'r to wrong. Daniel. 
As chymiſts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 
Pretexts are into treaſon forg'd by law. Denham. 


I ſhall not ſay with how much, or how little | 


pretext of reaſon they managed thoſe diſputes. 
Decay of Piety. 
They ſuck the blood of thoſe they 1 upon, 
under a pretext of ſervice and kindueſs. L Eftrange. 
Pae'TOR, 2. / ow Lat. preteur, Fr.] 
The Roman judge. It is now ſometimes 


taken for a mayor. 
Good Cinna, take this paper; 
And look you lay it in the Ward chair. Shakfp. 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden, 
An advocate, pleading the cauſe of his client 
before one of the pretors, could only produce a 
fingle witneſs, in a point where the law required 
two, 
PRETORIAN. adj. [ pretoriannus, Lat. preto- 
rian, Fr.] Judicial; exerciſed by the 
retor, ; . 
The chancery had the pretorian r for equity; 
the — 2 had the cenſorian power 45 
offences. Bacon, 


Pre'TTILY, adv. [from pretty.] Neatly; 


elegantly ; pleaſ.agly without dignity or 
elevation, | 
How prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand was fair before. Shakſpeare. 
One ſaith pretiily; in the quenching of the flame 
of a peſtilent ague, nature is like people that come 
to quench the fire of a houſe; fo buſy, as one letteth 
another, Bacon. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 


to behave themſelves prettily, after the faſhion of | 
Locke. 


others. 


Pae'rTINEss. 1. /. [from pretty. ] Beauty 
without dignity; neat elegance without 
elevation. | | 

There is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as 

ia the ox, greyhound and ſtag; or majeſty and ſtate- 
lineſs, as in the lion, horſe, cagle and cock; grave 


 awfulneſs, as in maſtiffs 
as in leſſer dogs and moſt ſort of birds; all which 


are ſeveral modes of beauty. | More. 
Thoſe drops of preitineſe, 223 ſprinkled 
amongſt che creatmes, were deſigned to defecate and 


Spectator. 


| 


; or elegancy and preitineſs, | 


= 
* 
. 


PRE 
exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain our 
paſſions. Beyles 
PRE'T'LY. aj, I præt, finery, Sax. pretto, 
Italian; prat, prattigh, Dutch. 
1. Neat; elegant; picaſing without ſur. 
priſe or elevation 
Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. 
b leigb. 
They found themſelves involved in a train of 
miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty hypotheſis in 
phyloſophy. atis. 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 
The pretty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant 
creature in the world, and is always in my mind. 
8 ; SFßhpectator. 
3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converſation; as, 


a pretty fellow indeed / 
A pretty taſk ; and ſol told the fool, 
Who needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by rule. Dryd. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot, 
; Addiſon. 
4. Not very ſmall. A very valgar uſe. 
A knight of Wales, with ſhipping and ſome 
pretty company, did go to diſcover thole paris, 
| Abbot. 
Cut off the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediately after 
their bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then caſt a 
pretty quantity of earth upon the plant,-and they 
will bear next year before the ordinary time. Bacon. 
] would have a mount of ſome Tac height, 
leaving the wall of the encloſure breaſt high. Bacon. 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, 
and ſuffered it for a pretty while to continue red hot. 


: Boyle, 
A weazle a pretty way off ſtood 22 at him. 
' Eftranges 
Prxe'TTY. adv. In ſome degree. This 


word is uſed. before adverbs or abjectives 
to intend their ſignification; it is leſs 
than very. 

The world begun to be pretty well ſtocked with 
people, and human induſtry drained thoſe unhabit- 
able places. Burnet, 

I ſhall not enquire how far this lofty method may 
advance the reputation of learning; but I am pretzy 
ſure tis no great addition to theirs who uſe it. 

LT Collier, 
Ailittle voyage round the lab e took up five days, 
though the wind was pretzy fair for us all che while, 


I have a fondneſs for a project, and a pretty toler- 
able genius that way myſelf, Addiſon, 
Theſe colours were faint and dilute, unleſs the 
light was traj*Ced obliquely ; for by that means they 
became pretty vivid. Newton, 
This Writer every where inſinuates, and, in one 
place, pretty plainly proſeſſes himſelf a fincere 
chriſtian, * Atterbury. 
The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, 
and every piece worth pretty near the value of the 
* ; Swift, 
he firſt attempts of this kind were pretty mode d. 


Baker, 


To PREVAIL, v. 2. [prevaleir, French; 


prævalere, Latin.] | | 
1. To be in force; to have effect; to have 


power; to have influence. 
This cuſtom makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and 
the warier ſcepticks, as far as it prevails, Locke, 
2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority : 
with on or «pon, ſometimes over or 
aguinſl, f 7 | 
They that were your enemies, are his, | 
And have prevail'd as much en him as you. Shak. 
Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidft « 
unjuſt hatred and jealouſneſs of too many, which 
thou haſt ſuffered to prevail upon me. King Charles, 
I told you then he thould prevail, aud ipeed 
On his bad errang. Milton, 
The millenium prevailed long againft the truth 
upon the ſtrength ot authority. 
While Marlbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Reſiſtleſi o'er the Thuſcan billows ride. Blackmore, 


. 
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Thus ſang could prevail | 
Oer death and oer hell, | 
A conqueſt how hard and how gloriouss 
Though fate had faſt hound her P 
With Styx nine times round her, | 
Vet mufick and love were victorious. Pope. 
This kingdom could never prevail againff the 
+ . ubited powerof England, _ . Swift. 
23. To gain influence; to operate effec- 
, tnally, . 3 
I do not pretend that theſe arguments ate demon- 


1 


1 


F 


- inſtruments of that great defigh prevalent and 


PRE 


Brenovs told the Roman ambaſſadors, that preva- [ Nothing 
lent arms were as good as any title, and that valiant 
men might ateount to be their ou as much ay they 


could get. 3 Raleigb. 
On the foughten field, 
Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. 
: 7 . Milton. 


The eonduct of a peculiar providence made the 


victorious, and all t 


le mountains of oppoſition to 
become plains. n 


South. 


Flies have their tables ſpread, ere the 
| Some creatures have in winter wh 


ſtrations of which the nature of this thing is not 
capable : but they are fuch ſtrong probabilities, as 
ought to prevail with all thoſe who are not able to 
produce greater probabilities to the contrary. . 
| Wilkins. 


4 To perſuade or induce. It has with, | 


upon, or on before the perſon perſuaded. 
With minds obdurate nothing prevailetb, as well 
they that preach, as they that read unto ſuch, (hall 
' till have cauſe to complain with the prophets of old, 
who will give credit unto our teaching? Hooker. 
He was: prevailed with to reſtrain the earl of 


Briſtol upon his firſt arrival. Clarendon. 'Powerfully ; forcibly, ** 
The ſerpent with me The ev'ning- ſtar ſo falls into the main, 
Perſuaſiyely has ſo prevail d, that I | To riſe at morn more h bright. Prior. 
n taſted. , PETS * Miles. To PREVARIC ATE. v. 2. Lb cl, 
ey are more in danger to go out of the way, 3 1 Ws" 7 . 
who are marching under the conduct of a guide, that . e rench, | To ca- I; 
it is an hundred to one will miſlead them, than he to qu e; to INumlie, 


that, has not yet taken a ſtep, and is likelier to be + 


prevailed on to enquire after the right way, Locke. | 


There are four ſorts of arguments that men, in 
their reaſonings with others, make ule of to prevai/ 


a 5 ptay 
He would reſume the conduct of the day, 

Nor let the world be loſt in endleſs night; : | 
Preuail'd upon at laſt, again he took 


The barneſs'd ficeds, which ſtill with horror ſhook, | 


0 | Addiſon. | | tilling fleet. | 
| Upon affurances of revolt, the = was pre- PREVARICA'TION, 7. 6 [Sr ewvaricatio, 
- vailed with to ſend her forces upon that expedition. Lat. prevarication, Fr. from prevaricate.] 
air. Sue; cavil. 


' Prevail'd upon ſome judicious friend to be your 
conſtant hearer, aad allow him the utmoſt on 7 
ö Et wit. 


PaBVA'ILIxG. adj. [from prevail.] Pre- 
dominant; having moſt influence; having 
great power; prevalent ; efficacious, 

\, Probabilities, which croſs men's appetites and 
prevailing paſſions, run the ſame fate: let never ſo 
much probability hang on ode fide of 4 covetous 
man's reaſoning, and money en the other, it is eaſy 
to ſoreſee which will outweigh. Locke, 
|  Saye the frieadleſs infants from oppreſſion ; - 
Saints ſhall affift thee with prevailing prayers, 

And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 
 Pagva'tLMENT. z. . [from prevail.) 

| Meſſengers 


Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. 

DOE, : hakſpeare, 
P&t'VALENCE. 7. /. [prevalence, French; 
PaEz'VALENCY, {  prevalentia, low Lat.] 

. Superiority ; influence; predominance; 
efficacy ; force; validity. 
„ The duke better knew, what kind 
were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 
„Others finding that, in former times, many 
_churchmen were employed in the civil government, 
' imputed their wanting of 'theſe ornaments their 
predeceflors wore, to the power 
he lawyers,” = ; 

2 Animals, 

Hold, if not an equality in both, a prevalency oft 


N . 


+» - Clarendon. 


times in the other. 5 | . WOE” - alms. 
by, fair one, would you not rely Browne | Prevent us, O Lard, in all our doings with thy 
Os reaſon's force with 32 join'd ? moſt gracious Oy Cant © Common Prayer. 
Could I their prevalence deny, I ue: Let chy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow | 
I muſt at once be deaf and blind. Prior. u. * Common Prayer. 
Lenk of all does this preceptimply, that we ſhould | 2+ To go before; to be before. 


xomply with any thing that 
faſhion has made reputable. 


' Paz'y AL ENT Bdj.-[ protvalens, Latin, * | 


e prevalence of corrupt 


2. Powerful; efficacious, 


3. 
_ when 1 firſt brought my collection up to 
Paz'vaie NTLY, adv. ¶ from prevalent. | 


PREVARAICA/ TOR. . /. [prevaricator, Lat. 


To PR EVEN E. v. a. [prevenio, Latin. 


If = | 
| Had not preven'd, among unbody'd ſhades 


PrxEvVE'NIENT. adj, [preveniens, Latin, ] 
_ " Preceding; going be 


Regenerate grow inſtead. Milton. 
To PREV NT. u. a. [preverio, Latin; 
prewvenir, French. ] | VI 


of arguments | 
1. Io go before as a 


and prevalency of | 
whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, | 


4 | Ld 


: B 


Evel eaſily may faith admit, that all 

The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; 
But, that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 5 
Of God high bleſt; or to incline his will; 
Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton. 
Predominant. 
This was the moſt received and prevalent opinion, 
London. 


Noodabard. 


Laws are either diſannulled or quite prevaricated 
through change and alteration of times, yet they are 
good in themſelves, © Spenſer. 
| He prewaricates with his own underſtanding, and 
cannot feriouſly confider the ſtrength, and diſcern 
the evidence of argumentations againſt his _ 

; - o. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I deſite he 
will never truſt him more; for I would think better 


of himſelf, than that he would wilfully . 


Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal, 
were releaſed upon obliging themſelves by an oath 
to return again. to his camp; among theſe was one, 
who, thinking to elude the oath, went the ſame day 
back to the camp, on pretence of havin 
ſomething z but this prevarication was fo n 


to the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to be 
delivered up to Hannibal. | Addiſon. 


prevaricateur, French; from prevaricate, | 


A caviller; a ſhuffler. 


To hinder, = 
| indulgent care 
I now had wander'd. Philips. 
ore; preventiv 
From the mercy-ſeat above x 


Prevenient grace deſcending, had remoy'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 


8 ; to go before, 
making the way eaſy. m 


Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to ſhun 
any requiſite action, only becauſe we have in the 
practice thereof been prevented by idolaters? | 


+ Prevent him with the bleſſings of goodireſs.. 


Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that 1 
might be occupied in thy words. Pſalms. 
he ſame officer told us, he came to conduct us, 

and that he had prevented the hour, becauſe we 
might have the whole day before us for our buſineſs. 


forgot | 


| Pkeve'NTION. 2. / 


0 


I) he time of life, 


pr EVE'NTIVE. adj. [from prevent. 
” 


PRE 


engendred doth preven his meat; 


Y appear; 
at to eat 1 


Others do ſleep. Herb ery 


Soon thou ſhalt find, 
hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 
Could'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief 
frame, g 


They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they come 
: A 


if thou do but arm their 


| ge. 
"Y * preoccupy; to preengage; to attempt 
Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of lore 
even when we were thine enemies. Xing Charles, 
5. To hinder; to obviate ; to obſttact. 
This is now almoſt the only ſenſe. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevex: 
1 Shiſpeare, 
This your ſincereſt care could not prevent, 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to pals. 


Milton. 

Too great confidence in ſucceſs is the likelieſt 0 
prevent it; becauſe it hinders us from making the 
beſt uſe of the advantages which we enjoy. Atters, 

Ta Pxeve'nT. v. 2. To come before the 
time. A latiniſm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 
been ſteeped ſheep's dung, will prevent and come 
early. Bacon. 

Preve'NTeR. 2. /. 2 prevent. 
1. One that goes before. 

The archduke was the aſſailant, and the preventer 

and had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. 


2. One that hinders; a hinderer; 
obſtructer. 


on, 
an 


[prevention „French; 
from preventum, Latin. ] | | 
1. The aRt of going before. 

The greater the diſtance, the greater the preven- 


tion; as in thunder, where the lightning precedeth 
the crack a good ſpace. Bacon. 


2. Preoccupation ; anticipation. 
Atchievemeats, plots, orders, preventions, | 
Succeſs or loſs. Shakſpeare, 
God's preventions, cultivating our nature, and 
fitting us with capacities of his high donatives. 


Hammond, 
3. Hinderance; obſtruction. 
Half way he met 


His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens'd. | Milton, 
No odds appear'd 
In might or ſwift 1 Milton. 
Prevention of fin is one of the greateſt mercies 
God can vouchſafe. 8 South, 
4. Prejudice; prepoſition, A French ex- 
preſſion. * 


In reading what I have written, let them bring no 
particular guſto or any prevention of mind, and that 
whatſoever judgment they make, it may be panty 


their own, den. 
PREVENTIONAL. 44%. [from prevention. 
Tending to prevention. id, 


1. Tending to hinder, 
Wars preventive upon juſt fears are true de ſen- 
fives, as well as upon actual invaſions. Bacon. 
2. Preſervative; hindering ill, It has / 
before the thing prevented, 
Phyſick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes; 


. . preventive is that which, by "purging noxious 


humours, preventeth fickneſs. Brown, 
Procuring a due degree of ſweat and. perſpiration, 
is the beſt preventive of the gout. Arbuthnet, 
PaEve'nTIVE. 2. / [from prevent.) A 
_ preſervative; that which prevents; an 

antidote previouſly taken, - _ 
PaEeve'NTIVELY. adv, [from preventive. ] 
In ſuch a manner as tends to preven- 
7 


. — 1 PRI 


guch 8 monfiroity, or muti- | wx a wh yr ay ard been to thee, | To mark a tune. | | 
he integrity of Adam, preve vet conceive vote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury; on 
15 Gatten of thirteen ribs. | Brown, | And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 7 TY 5 1 [pr „en, Dutch. ] 
PRE/VIOUS. adj. 2 Lat.] Ante- | To which neceſſity confines thy price, Dryden. 1. To dreſs one's {elf for ſhow. 5 
cedent ; going before ; prior, 2. 4 eſtimation; e excellence, | 2* . l ſpur. This ſeems to 
. "no this previous intimation we may gather ſome Ve ſtand in ſome jealouſy, leſt by thus over- the ſenſe in Spex/er. 
n tres is ran, 8 Burnet. valuing their ſermons; they make the price and | | After that varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Bound from the mountain, previous to the ſtorm, eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, to fall, Ere on the plain faſt pricking Guyon ſpied 
| Rolls o'er the muttering earth. Them ſon. | — Hooker, One in bright arms embattled full ſtrong. Spenſer, 
par vious! v. adv, [from pre vion .] Be. Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch They bad not ridden far, when they might ſee 
ſorehand; antecedently, 8 thoſe preparations of honey which One pricking towards them with haſty heat. Sper/. 
ren; 4 10 ere the ancients had, when it was more in price. Bacon, The Scotuſh horſemen began to hover much upon 
nn. bees e 9 144 Prior 3. Rate at which any thing is ſold. the Engliſh army, and to come pricking about them, 
Manet be reconciled with. perſeet fincerity, as Sup _ * quantity of wheat, in _— to its eee Loew * of their ſtaves. Hayward. 
6 a 2 vent, de the ſame, that makes the change in the ; ore each van 
2 ſuppoſing ſome neglect of better 7 2 5 . 7 | 8 ke Prick forth the airy knight, it NES 
7 | : ; , "Reward: thi it. n this king Arthur's reign 
PZ VvIousN ESS. *. he [from previous. | 7 r = —_ purchaſed by *q : * A luſty knight was prickin o'er the plain. Dryden. 
ed metimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; p © | 
Antecedence. What then? is the reward of virtue bread? ner. 1.75 [pM CE axon.] 1 
PREY. 2. /. or æda, Lat.] N That, vice may merit; tis the price of toil; — | 1+ A ſharp ſlender inſtrument; any thing by 
1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething | The knave deſerves it, when he ills the foil, Pope. | which a puncture is made. 
to be ſeized; food gotten by violence; To PRICE. . 4. To pay for. The country gives me proof 
| ravine ; wealth gotten by violence ; 4 _ wy pay -— price 3 ry wag guilt; = bay who, with roaring voicess 
lunder. | r Moths be ket th,  |-. Piney wieder Sib aan TREE. 
; . . : | | a - 
. A garriſon ſupported itſelf by the prey it took T 3 eafer. ö f e e kabaga: 5 
1 8 44 r e To Lo v. 4. pnician, 8 It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
| F | ten. | 1+ To pierce with a ſmall puncture. Ic the Enolith Atts. | 
eh © | ; Leave her to heavy? gliſn would not in peace govern them b | | 
r And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge the law,nor could in wayroot them out by the ſword, | 
feels her heart and intrails torn away. Dr lodge, . e | 
And tee ro away. Dryden. muſt they not be pricks in t ; 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, an ae ond og her, ; Shakſpeare, their 6 2 n prics in their eyes, and 1 vary ö 
While virtue leads the noble way; There ſhall be no more a priching brier unto the 6 | „ | 
Toolike 2 0 en 2 | houſe of Iſrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel. If God would have had men live like wild beaſts, 1 
, g he would ha ed th 
Where ſordid int'reſt ſhews.the prey Pris. If ſhe pricked her finger, Jack laid the * the 8 oricks ve armed them with horns, {ts 4407 
. A r ts E "Y: * f 4 atss 
Who ung by glory, rave, and bound away ; "12. A thorn in the mind; a teaſing and 


way. 5 
The world their field, and human-kind their prey. | 2+ To form or ere ct with an acuminated | Ry. | f 
8 Young. point. | || tormenting thought; remorſe of conſci. 
2o Ravage ; depredation. | The poets make fame a monſter; they ſay, ence, a | : | 
Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, lion in prey. Shakſp. look how many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes ſhe My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 15 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives | bath underneath, fo many tongues, {o many voices, Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd d 


on other animals. ſhe pricks up ſo many ears. Bacon, | By th! biſhop of Bayon, :  Sbakſpeares 
ese t birds A hußted panther caſts about 3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 
g ee Her glaring eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to ſcout. For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard 
of prey, that live upon, and delight in blood. + lag | yards 
L'Eprange. — * Dryden. e 2 ſcore; for ſtrength, they 
. : is rough cre rears, | would pierce any ordinary ar * / Carew 
To PREY. w. a. [predor, Lat, ] And prtcks up his predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 4. A point; a fixed place. hte by TR” 
J. To feed by violence ; with on before the The fiery courſer, when he hears from far | Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
object. 1 1 2 Ea i * and the ſhouts of 355 5 Fairly = fil, and her adorned head 4 
| | 10ne . | : . . ic igt iſe ſo "POL OT FO8P 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, A greyhound hath pricked ears, but thoſe of a . Var e e IS Spe 2 
When that the fleeping man ſhould ſtir: for tis | hound hang down; for that the former hunts with | And made an evening at the noon tide ich, 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt — his ears, the latter 4 with his noſe. Grew. n es bo 0 127 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. Shakſp, The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, A puncture | jpeave, 
| | Put your torches out: Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. zo Woe re Mit TESTO oy e 
The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day | Gay. | col two ſmall infentible pricke rote 9 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt. Shakſpeare, Keepcloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick; ax F found in her 
ove venom firſt infus'd in ſerpents fell, | Tis nothing, nothing 3 if they bite and kick. Pope. 6 Th dd hens {nl | Brown. 
Taught wolves to prey, and ſtormy ſeas to ſwell, | 3+ To fix by the point. 5 Ihe print of a hare in the ground. 
5 5 May. cauſed the edges of two knives to be ground truly PICK RR. 2. J. [from prick ] bs 
Their impious folly dar'd to prey 5 ſtrait, and prieking their points into a board, ſo that 1. A ſharp- pointed inſt f 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. their edges might look towards one another, and Z Prick FO my . 8 Wy 
2. To plunder: to rob: with on. meeting near their points, contain a reQlinear || z ric -4 is N arly N an awf; yet, for 
They pray continually unto their ſaint the com- —_— GON Oe _— together _ F is gan molt commonyy S 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey on t malte this angle invariable. exwton, . fd ages len. 
bers for they ride up and e 42 a mow 4. To hang on a point. 2. Alight horſeman. Not in uſGQ. 
her their boots. Shakſpeare. The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a | 64407 io 2 horſemen; prichers'as ny are termed, 
3. To corrode ; to waſte; with en. prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sand)s. e a to chace, than toſuſtain 
1 | Language is too faint to ſhow . | 5% To nominate by a puncture or mark, PA Soy WP . | * þ F Hayware, 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; _ Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are prickr, | n 2. rom prie Af A buck in 
A He pines, he fickens, he deſpairs, he dies. Addiſon. Shakſpeare. his ſecond year, F 4 
PANT ER. . . [from prey.] Robber; | „ Some who are pricked for ſheriffs, and are fit, I've call'd the deer, the princeſs kill d, a richer. 4 
| 2 ſet out of the bill, Bacon. | | } LSbak/peare. I 


devourer; plunderer. 


| The buck is called the firſt year 
PararisM. 1. ſ. [priapiſmus, Lat. prinpiſme, | firſt pou a fawn, the ſecond 


6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel ; to incite. year a bn. vii . eee 4 


When I call to mind your gracious favours, 


r.] A preternatural tenſion. - Myduty ri N | 6 1 1 
; 4 8 y pricks me on to utter that x Pa1'CKLE. #, /. [fr th. 4 
Luſt cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes and . Which 42 no worldly good ſhould draw os me. point, like abe of a brick] Small ſharp | A 
OE WS 6 | acon. } © Shak 1 j Peu e bo 
The perſon. every night has a priapiſm in his Well, *tis no matter, honour prick: — The prietles of trees ate kind of excreſcenee; 5 
5 e Heyer. But how if honour prick me off, when | — lants that have prich/cs, are black and white, 
Price, 2. . (prix, Fr. prætium, Lat.] I come on. e RY GiB. 2 8 = bough ; the' plants that have 
i, Equivalent paid for any thing, | His high courage prick'd him forth to wed, Pope, 100 aa N „A Fee, Jumper; nettles 
I vin buy it of thee at a price; neither will Loffer 7. Lo pain; to pierce with remorſe. An berdgrovieg in Ede. ale 
burat-offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which | When they heard this, they were pricked in thei ſull of prickles: (+ enen 
.- colt me genf FO Een | es, ad 70d mee xd docthons whos half we | herd on? of ths at, FAS 
* From that which bath its pri E > Santee). 4 Lee ö * | we | herb out of the leaf, imputed to moiſture gathered 
8 price in compoſi ; if | | Act. between the 1 ed 20 Bacon, 


o: CY 
. you tak ing; : ; | | at 
ag away any thang, or any * do fail, all s 8, To make acid. 


I A fox catching hold of A Flein 
3 Vor. II. Le 4 


They their late attacks decline, the prick/es ran into his 2. arge. 
e ns IX 


Aud turn as cager as frick'd wine. Hudibras, 3 


0 
* * 
b 


p . 
* 2 1 
x % * | - 


enn. 
1 f I : 


. 


——— ſW7«ꝓq - = Ex 
* 


Peep through each part of him. 


Mere they as ſalt as wolves in pride. 
Prob. v. . [from the noun.] To 
make proud; to rate himſelf high. It is 


B81 
The man who ＋ N but once to fee an ufs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
7 * laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw 
The 


£3 


e flower*s divine, where'er it grows, 


Neglect the prick/cs, and aſſume the roſe. Matis. | 
Par'cxtrhess. . % [from prickly.) Ful- 
/ 


. neſs of ſharp points. 

Pr1'cxLOUSE. 2. / * and Houſe,] A 
word of contempt for a tailor. A low 
word. | 
A taylor and his wife quarrelling; the woman 
in contempt called her huſband pric&/ovfe. 

| L' Eftrange. 


PeYctry, adj. [from prick.) Full of ſharp 


| points. gl 


Artichoaks will be leſs prickly and more tender, 

if the ſeeds have. their tops grated off upon a ſtone, 

N Bacon. 
T no more 

Shall ſee yor browzing, on the mountain's brow, 


The prietly fhrubs. Dryden, 
How did the humble ſwain deteſt 
His prietiy beard, and hairy breaſt ! Swift, 


- 


Prr'CKMADAM, A. J. A ſpecies of houſe- 
Par/oxPUNCH. 2 % 


Prickpwneh is a piece ph tempered ftee], with a 
round pqnt at one — to priek a round mark in cold 


Moxon. 


„ _Mrow, | 
7 1 * ' : 5 * - , % 
PR. exs ob. u. /. [prick and ſong.] Song 


ſet to muſick. | | 
He fights as you ſing prick/ongs,. keeps time, 
diftance, and proportion. ; Shakſpeare, 

Pr1'CkwoOD, 1. /. [euonymus,] A tree. 
| Ainſworth. 


Prin 62.677: * 
PRIDE. 4. [ppt or pnyd, Saxon. 
1. Inordinate and unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem, 

Illo enn fee his pride | 


7; , /;Pridehbath no other glaſs | 
To thew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees, 
N | The! 17 13 Shakſpeare, 


„ | ' 663.5 They undannds. =; 

This annual humbling certain numbet'd days, 

"Ts daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. Milt. 

© Vain aims, inordinate deſires, 

Blown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. 
5 | Milton, 
2. Inſolence; rude treatment of others; 

inſolent exultation. | 85 
oe, 5 That witch | 

Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief vnawares ; 

That hardly we eſcap'd the pride of France. 


| Sbalſpeare. 
| .  » Wantonneſs and pride * 
Raiſe out of friendſhip, hoſtile deeds in peace. 
| | * Milton. 


enn : 
3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 
4. Generous elation of heart. 
The honeſt pria of conſcious virtue. 
Elevation; dignity,” © 
A faleon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 


Smith, 


Was by a mouſing owl hawkt at and kill'd. Shakf, 
6. Ornament; ſhow; decoration. 5 


Wphoſe lofty trees, yclad with ſummer's pride, 
Did fpread ſo broad, that heaven's light did hide. 
VVV 


15 1 2 zl 1 
Smalleſt lineaments exact, 


In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride, Mile, 
SPOT TN 3 


| Whoſe ivory ſheath, i | 
Adds graceful terror tothe wearer's fide. 
7. Splendour; oftentation, 
In this array the war of either ſide, 
Through Athens paſs'd with military pride. Dryd. 


* 


5. The ſtate of à female beaſt ſoliciting the 


CO es Lan, 
1 It is impoſſible yau ſhould fee this, 


Be his this ſword, © | 
rought with curious pride, 


8 


Shakſpeare. 


only uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, 


i 


richl:s of unpalatable law. Dryden, 


Shakſpeare. 


xa | PrI8'sTLY. adj, [from prigſi.] Becoming 


ä 1 


[PRIEST ESS. 2. / 


1. The office and character of a prieſt. 


| 
| 


N 


= 


PRI 


rich, as thoſe who moſt pride themſelves in their 
wealth. Government of the Tongue. 
This little impudent hardwareman turns into 
ridicule the direful apprehenfions of the whole 
kingdom, priding himſelf as the cauſe of go 
[4 


privet. | | 
Lp popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie, 
Wel ſaved from cattle, till ſummer to lie. 7er. 
 PrIey, for prof, Spenſer, | 
PRI“ER. a. J. [from pry.] One who in- 
quires too narrowly. | 


PRIEST. z. ,. [pneopt, Sax. preſtre, Fr.] 


1 1. One wha officiares in ſacred offices. 


l l to thevicar, 
Bring you the maid, you ſhalt not lack a pri. 
; Shakſpeare. 
The high priz/ ſhall not uncover his head. 
Eo ; Leviticus, 
Our practice of ſinging differs ſrom the practice 
of David, the prie/ts, and Levites. Peacham. 
Theſ pray'rs I thy pric/# before thee bring. 
| Milton. 
2. One of the ſecond order in the hierarchy, 
above a deacon, below a biſhop, _ 
There were no prieſts and anti-priefts in oppoſition 
- to one another, and therefore there could be no 
ſchiſm. *- TLaſey. 
No neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well-meaning knie, | 


goſpel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
country village. Law. 
Prte'sTCRAFT. 2. J. [priefi and a e 
Religious fraud; management of wick 
prieſts to gain power. | 
Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks ; 
though the debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe 
runs upon bigotry and prieficraft. 
From prieftcraft happily ſet free, 
Lo! ev'ry finiſh'd ſon returns to thee, Pope. 
e prieſt.] A woman 
who officiated in heathen rites. 
Then too, our mighty fire, thou ſtood*ſt difarm'd, 
When thy rapt ſoul the lovely priefeſs charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore. Addi ſon. 
Theſe two, being the ſons of à lady who was 
priefteſs to Juno, drew their mother's chariotto the 
temple. SpeFatcr, 
She as priefte/s knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. Swift. 
Th' inferior priefieſs, at her altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride. Pope. 
PRI e's THOUD. . /. [from pri. 


Jeroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the prie/- 

bHosd from the tribe of Levi. | Whitgift. 

The priethood bath in all nations, and all religi- 

ons, been held highly venerable.  Atrerbury. 

The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome 

degree like that of the prięſtbocd, and calls upon 

them to bleſs their children with their prayers and 

ſacrifices to God. + ad Law. 

2. The order of men ſet apart for holy 
offices. | / 

He pretends, that I have fallen foul ag 1k 

; 2; Þ 1 | N : ; Dry #, 

3. The ſecond order in the hierarchy, See 

PrIEST. 


| Paz1z'sTLINESS. 2, J. [from prigſiy.] The 


appearance or manner of a prieſt. 


a prieſt ; ſacerdotal; 
Het. | . 
In the Jewiſh church, none that was blind. or 

lame was capable of the prie/ily office. 
How can 1aceſt ſuit with holineſs, 
Or prieftly orders with a princely ſtate ? 


belonging to a 


Dryden. 
Managed or governed by prieſts, 


Such a cant of high-church and perſecution, and 
5 Swifr. 


| | being prieftr idden, 


4 


He could have made the moſt deformed beggar as 


Pare, 2. J. I ſuppoſe an old name of 


| | owe. 
Curanius is a holy pri, full of the ſpirit of the 


Spectator. 


South. 


PRIEISTRIDDRN. adj, [priet and ridden, | | 


ö 


| PRUMARY., adj. { primarizs, Lat.] 


. 


9 PRI 


To Pareve, for prove, Spenſer, 

Pr1G, 2. J. [A cant word derived perh 
from prick; as, he pricks up, he is Fre. 
or from prickeared, an epithet of re roac 
mn upon the „ = fangs teachers 

rt. concei uc "© 

1 little fellow. : 8 

The little ma ith calli 
Meſnager an ink — x09p" Ay ws 1 
There have I ſeen ſome active prig, . 

To ſhew his parts, beſtride a twig. Swift 
PRILL, 2. J. I rbombus.] A birt or turbot. 


Ainſworth, 
PRI. adj, [by contraction from printer 
Formal; preciſe; affectedly nice. 
A ball of new - dropt horſe's dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and prim, | 
See, brother, how we apples ſwim. Suit 
To PRIM. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
deck up preciſely ; to form to an affeqed 
meny, -: 
PRIMACY. 2. / 
primatus, Latin.] 
ſtation. | | 
When he had now the primacy in his own hand, 
he thought he ſhould be to blame if he did not apply 
remedies. Clarendon, 


PRIMA FE. 2. J. The freight of a ſhip, 


Ainſworth, 
Par'MAL, adj. [primus, Lat.] Firſt, A 
word not in uſe, but very commodious 
for poetry. PW 
It hath been taught us from the prima! ſtate, 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were. 
, gt Shakſpeare, 
Oh! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heavn, 
Tt hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon't. Shak/peare, 
PrI'MARILY. adv. from primary.] Origi- 
nally ; in the firſt intention; in the firſt 
place. | . | 
In fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth, we 
apply medicines unto the wriſts, Brown, 
I!heſe conſiderations ſo exactly ſuiting the parable 
of the wedding ſupper to this ſpiritual banquet of the 
goſpel, if it does not primarily, and in its firſt deſign, 
intend it; yet 2 may, with greater advan- 
tage of reſemblance, be applied to it, than to an 
. other duty, South, 
Pr1/MARINESS. #./. [from primary.] The 
ſate of being firſt in act or intention. 
That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the 
primarineſs and ſecond arineſs ef the . 
N p | ; orris, 


[ primatie, primace, Fr, 


e chief eccleſiaſtical 


1. Firſt in intention. 
The figurative notation of this word, and not the 
primary or literal, belongs to this place. Hammond, 
2, Original; firſt. | 
Before that beginning, there was neither primary 
matter to be informed, nor form to inform, nor any 
being but the eternal, * Raleigh, 
The church of Chriſt, in its primary inſlitution, 
was made to be of a diffuſive nature, to ſpread and 
extend if, Pear ſun. 
When the ruins both primary and ſecondary were 
ſettled, the waters of the abyſs began to n too. 
. : | urnet, 
; Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, 
which produce ſimple ideas in us, viz. ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, and motion. Loc le. 


1 Firſt in dignity ; chief; principal. 


As the fix primary planets revolve about him, ſo 

the ſecondary ones are moved about them io the 
ſame ſeſquialteral proportion of their periodical 
motions to their orbs. i Beni 

PREMATE. . / [primat, Fr. prinas, 
Lat.] The chief eceleſiaſtick. 
We may learn from the prudent pen of our mot, 
reverend "primate, eminent as well for promoting 
unanimity as learning olyday. 

M hen the power of the church was firſt eſtabliſhed, 

the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork had then 09 
preheminence one over the other; the former being 


PRI 


"primate ener de ſouthern, as the latter was over the 
northern. parts. | Ayliffe. 
The late and preſent primate, and the lord arch- 
_ biſhop of Dublin, have left memorials of their 
bounty. Swift. 
Par MATESHIP, 2, /. [from primate. The 
' dignity or office of a primate, 
Prim. , [ primus, Latin. | 
1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn ; the 
morning. | 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. 


Spenſer, 


Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling 
- morn | 
With thy bright circlet, -praiſe him in thy ſphere 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. Milton. 
2. The beginning; the early days, 
Quickly ſundry arts mechanical were found out in 
the very prime of the world. Fooker. 
Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. Milton. 
3. The beſt part. | 


Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 


Than he's able to digeſt ; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. N Swift. 
4. The ſpring of life; the height of health, 
- ſtrength, or beauty, 


Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it is prime, 
For none can call again the paſſed time. Spenſer. 
Will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made her widow fo a woful bed? Shakſpeare, 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Shakſp. 

Likelieſt ſhe ſeem'd to Ceres in her prime. Mil . 


wo 


Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir d before his time. Dryd. 
No poet ever weed hugs | 
Unleſs he were, like Phebus, young; 
Nor ever aymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 


Valeſs, like Venus, in her prime, Swift. 
5. Spring. | 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And ſummer, though it beleſs gay, 
Vet is not look d on as a time | 
Of declination or decay. Waller. | 


Ihe poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
For evet young enjoys an endleſs prime. Granville. 
Nought treads ſo ſilent as the foot of time: 
Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime. Young. 


6. The height of perfection. 

The plants which now appear in the moſt differ- 
ent ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, and 
flouriſhing together at the ſame time. Mood ward. 

7. The firſt canonical hour. Ain ſav. 
» The firſt power; the beginning: as, the 
prime of the moon, | Es | 
Paix E. 44. [primus, Latin. ] 
1. Early; blooming. | 

His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him prime 

In manhood, where youth ended. Milton, 
2. Principal; firſt rate. 1 
Dirers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were, 

reſuſing to pay the ſame, committed to priſon. 
7 _ Clarendon. 

Nor can I think, that God will ſo deſtroy 

Vs his prime creatures dignify'd ſo high. 
Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues. 


A Dryden, 
3+ Firſt; original. 
We ſmother d 
The moſt * ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram' d. 

; . Sbatſpeare. 
| Moſes be ing choſen by God to be the ruler of his 
People, will not 
Adam's heir, or the prime fathers. ke. 


4 Excellent, It may, in this looſe ſenſe, | 


perhaps admit, though ſcarcely with 
# propriety, a ſuperlative. 
We are conteoted with 
Catharine our queen, before the prime? creature 
That's paragon d i' th* world. Shakſpeare, 
0 Pry, V. fs {from the noun, ] 


1 


Milton. | 


ove that prieſthood belonged to 


PRI 


powder into the pan of a gun. 
A piſtol of about a foot in length, we primed 
with well-dried gunpowder. Boyle. 
Prime all your ſirelocks, faſten well the ſtake. 


Gay. 

His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, 

He ſhot before your foes were prim'd. Swift. 
2. [primer, French; to begin. ] To lay the 
foundation on a canvaſs to be painted. 

PRUMELY, adv. [from prime.] 
1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt place; 
in the firſt intention, 

Words ſignify not immediately and prime/y things 
themſelves, but the conceptions of the mind about 
them, | South, 

2, Excellently ; ſupremely well, A low 
ſenſe. | 

Pr1'MeNESS, 2. /. [from prime. ] 

1. The ſtate of being firſt, 

2. Excellence. 

PRI'MER, adj. [ primarius, Latin.] Firſt; 
original. Not in uſe. 

As on the primer church her councils pleas'd to 

call, 


GreatBritain's biſhops there were not the leaſt of all, 
| x Drayton, 


Prr'mER, 2. / 
1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 
Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, 
but in the primer or office of the bleſſed Virgin. 
Stilling fleet, 
2, [primarius, Latin. ] A ſmall prayer book 
in which children are taught to read, ſo 
named from the Romiſh book of devoti- 


ons; an elementary book. 
The Lord's prayer, the creed and ten command- 
ments he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading them 
himſelf in his primer, but by ſomebody's repeating 
them before he can read. ä Locke. 
PRIME RO. 7. J. [Spaniſh.] A game at 
| cards. | 

| I left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk. | Shakſpeare, 
PrIMe'val. N adj. [primevus, Latin,] 

PrIME'Vous, 1 


at firſt, 
Immortal dove, | 
Thou with almighty energy did'ſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didſt diſplay. 
| Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. 
| Blackmore, 
All the parts of this great fabrick change : 


And loſe their ſhape, their eſſence, and their name. 
Prior, 


PrIMI'TIAL, adj, | primitius, primilie, 
Latin.) Being of the firſt production. 

| = Ainſe Wor, th. 

' PRIMITIVE. adj. [primitif, Fr. primi- 
tivus, Lat.] 5 

1. Ancient; original; eſtabliſned from the 

. : | 

The ſcripture is of ſovereign authority, and for 

itſelf worthy of all acceptation. The latter, namely 

the voice and teſtimony of the primitive church, is a 

miniſterial, and ſubordinate rule and guide, to 

preſerve and direct us, in the right underſtanding of 

the ſcriptures. M biie. 

Their ſuperſtition pretends, they cannot do God 

greater ſervite, than utterly to deſtroy the primitive 
apoſtolical government of the church 1 

| ing Charles. 


the world, and ſometimes upon the primitive form 

of it. | | Burnet, 
The doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean 

an eſtate of temporary puniſhments after this lite, 


proved from ſcripture. Tullatfon. 
2. Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitating 


| the ſuppoſed gravity of old times, 


1. To put in the firſt powder; to put 


Original; ſuch as was 


Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, 1 


David reflects ſometimes upon the preſent form of | 


- was not known in the primitive Church, nor can be | 


| 


and was himſelf a diſtin prince over 


* 


. 
3. Original; primary; not derivative: as, 
in grammar, à primitive verb. | 
Our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueſt, walks forth. _ Milton, 
Pa1'MITIVELY. ado, [from primitive, ] 
1. Originally ; at firſt. | 
Solemnities and cer emonies, prim?/ive/y enjoined 
were alterward omitted, the occaſion ceal.ng. 
; ; 4 browns 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 
3. According to the original rule; accord 
ing to ancient practice. K et 
The pureſt and moſt primitively reformed church 
in the world was laid 1n the duſt, ou. 
PR1'MITIVENESS. z. /. [from primitive. 
State of being original; antiquity's con- 
formity to antiquity. 5 
PRTMNESS. 2. J. [from prim. ] Affected 
niceneſs or formality. N A 
PRIMO GENIAL. adj. [ primigenius, Latin; 
it ſhould therefore have been written 
primigenial.] Firſt-born; original; pri- 
mary ; conſtituent; elemental· +» 
The primogeniallight at ſirſt was diffuſgd over the 
face of the untaſhioned chaos. Canide. 
It is not ealy to diſcern, among many ditiering 
ſubſtances obtained from the ſame matter, hat 
primegenial and ſimple bodies convened together 
compole it. - SF Boyle, 
The firſt or primogenial earth, which roſe out of 
the chaos, was not like the preſent earth. Burner, 
PrIMOGE'NITURE, ./ E Fr. 
primo genilus, at.] Senlority 5 
elderſnip; ſtate of being firſt- born. 
Becauſe the ſcripture affordeth the priority of order 
unto Shem, we cannot from hence infer his prime- 
geniture, | a 24 
The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority agd 
primogeniture, 'a double portion of the guilt. 
rovernment of the Tongue. 
PRIMORDIAL. adj. [ primordial, Fr. pri- 
mordium, Lat,] Original ; exiſting from 


4 + 


the beginning. 

Salts may be either tranſmuted or otherwiſe; 
uced, and ſo may not be primordial and immu- 

table beings. n 1 Behle. 
Pr1Mo'RDIAL. 2. J. [from the adjective. ] 

Origin ; firſt 456g TOTES, 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical, 

but ſpermatical and vital. More. 


PRIM ORD IAN. 44). A kind of plum. 
PRIMORDIA TRE. adj. [from primordium, 
Lat.] Original; exiſting from the firſt. 
Not every thing chymilts will call ſalt, ſulphur or 
ſpirit, that needs always be a primordiate and inge- 
nerable body. 6 Boyle. 
PRI MROSE. 2. . [ primula verit, Latin. J 
1, A flower that appears early in the year. 
Pale primreſes, | — 
That die unmarried ere they can behold .- ** 
Bright Phœbus in his ſtrength. Shakſpeave. 
There followeth, for the latter part of January, 
primroſes, anemonies, the early tulip, acon. 
2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakſpeare ſor gay or 
flowery. a PR 
I had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſſions, 
that go the primroſe way to the everlaſting bonfire. 

p . , Shakſpeare, 
PRINCE. ». J. [prince, Fr. princeps, Lat.] 
1. A ſovereign ; a chief rule. 

, Ceeleftial ! whether among the thrones, or named 
Of them the higheſt ; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem 
Prince above princes. + Milien. 

Forces come to be uſed by good princes, only upon 
neceſſity of providing for their defence. N 
Eſau founded a diſtin& people and 


me ut, 
Locke, 


The ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, 
— it on different heads, and hb-comes, 14 
uccefſion, to be a prince in one place, whotwould = 
be a ſubje& in another. ei 

5 2422 


3 «2 


- 


7 Re = PRI 5 | 
Had weno hiſtories of the Roman emperors, but 


en their money, we ſhould take them for moſt 
' © virtuous N. 124 Addi 


Our totteriog ſtate ſtill diſtracted ſtands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this com- 

mand. „ 

2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings. 

3. Ruler of whatever ſex. This uſe ſeems 
hach, becauſe we have the word princeſs. 
geen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her 
- ſex, for herprincely virtues. Camden. 
- God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the cloſe of her reign, to give a check to 
that ſacrilege. Alterbury, 


4. The ſon of a king, Popularly the eldeſt 
fon of him that reigns under any deno- 
mination is called a prince, as the ſon of 
. the duke of Bavaria is called the electoral 
FROGS PH 21h hg 8 | 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered 
up in blood by his naughty father. idney, 
eav'n forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. 


« The chief of any body of men. 
To uſe the words of the prince of learning here- 
upon, only in ſhallow and fmall boats, they glide 


take 115 
ature 
n fimple and low . much 
Iv. the trick of others. hatſpeare, 
RI'NCEDOM, #, /. (from pref e 
rank, eſtate, or power of the prince ; 
„ .:::....--- | 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 
| was from princedom ſovereign, Spenſer. 
+... -. Under thee, as head ſupreme, = 
8 Thrones, princedoms, pow rs, dominions, I _ 
„ 4 Ss Ilton. 
 Pai/NceLIKE. adj, [prince and Iile.] Be- 
; coming a prince. FE 
he wrongs he did me were nothing princelife. 
DEPT DILL SPS 5 Shakſpeare. 
Pxi'NCELINESS. 3. J. from princely,] 
The ſtate, manner, or dignity c a 
Prx1'nCELY. adj, [from price.] 
1. Having the appearance of one high 


- 


* 


Ia war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 
in was that young and princely gentleman. 


8 | 2.5 4 | Shakſpeare. 
= ” r 13% get aan youths helevel'd with the 
5 nd. x . | 


: X grou . 3 % Chapman. 
2. Having the rank of princes, 

. | Meaning only to do honour to their princely birth, 
Th $7 3 among them all. Sianey. 
| oppoſite all planets of good luck F 

To my proteeding; if with pure heart's love, 
I render. not thy beauteous princely 1 


So ſſed the dame, and o'er the ocean bore 


4 auguſt. LC WY 


* 


1 Am bound to beg af my lord general. 
=. - -: Princely. counſel in his face yet ſhone. 
* Born to command, your prizcely virtues ſiept 
Like humble David's, while the flock he ke -Y 
Fance. adv. [from zrjnce.} In a 


©," princelike manner, 
5 een. 1. . The herb ama- 


: 


1 


over the face of the by ſea. Peacham. 
To Prince. v. x. To play the prince; to 


tang} r bakſpeare. 
The proces hierarch left his pow'rs to ſ:ize - 
Poſſeſſion of che garden. +... © , Milton, 
Fexprefſed her commands 
To mighty lords and princely dames. Haller. 


Her prixcely burthen to the Gallick ſhore, Waller. 


I, that but now, refus'd moſt. prince/ gifts, 
Thak are. 


Sbakſpeare, | 


1 


ilton. 


Ainfeo. | 


1. A ſovereign lady; a 


4. Preſident or governour, . 
PrINCIPA'LITY. 2. J. [ principanlte, Fr.] 


If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall take upon 


R ww 
woman having | 
| ſovereign command. LEGO 
Aſk why God's anointed he revil'd ; 
A king and princeſs dead. | Dryden. 

Princeſs ador'd and lov'd, if verſe can give 
A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live. Grazv., 

Under ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent queen, 
we ſuppoſe a family ſtrictly regulated. wift. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that 
of a queen. ; 

3. The daughter of a king. 

Here the bracelet of the trueſt prince ſt 
That ever ſwore her faith. Shakſpeare. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, zhe princeſs 
of Wales. | 
PRINCIPAL, adj. [principal, Fr, 'princi- 

palis, Lat.] 1 ge: 

1. Princely. A ſenſe found only in Sper ſer. 

A latiniſm, 

Suſpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, _ 

That hazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk'd at will, and wandred to and fro, 

In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenſer. 
2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; 
eſſential; important; conſiderable. 

This latter is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine only; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard by 
ordinances, as well human as divine. ooker.. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils that 
he laid to the charge of women? Sbalhpeare. 

Pxi'“xCI PAL. 2. J. [from the adjective.] 
1. A head; a chief; not a ſeconc. 
Seconds in ſactions do many times, when the 
faction ſubdivideth, prove principals. © Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged; 
not an acceſſary or auxiliary. 2 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 

war. 6 | Swift. 

In judgment ſome perſons are preſent as principals, 
and others only as acceſſaries. : Aylife, 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt, 

Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakſpeare, 

Taxes mult be continued becauſe we haye no other 
means for paying off the principal. $wift, 


1. Sovereignty ; ſupreme power, 

Divine lady, who have wrought ſuch miracles in 
me, as to make a prince none of the baſeſt, to think 
all principalities baſe, in reſpect of the Eno 

18 ee. 
Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of 
kiog ; all other abſolute power of grivapatic * k 
ths a penſer. 
2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereignty, 
Then ſpeak the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality, „ 
Sov*reign to all the creatures on the earth. Shakſp. 
Niſroch of principal iries the prime. Milton, 


. 


75 The country which gives title to a 


prince: as, the principality of Wale, 
To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim | 
Wich principalitie. Sbaſſpeare. 
The little principality of Epire was invincible 
by the whole power of the Turks. 
4. Superiority ; predominance. 
In the chief work of elements, water hath the 
principality and exceſs over earth. Digby. 
If any myſtery be effective of ſpiritual bleſiings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 


| PRINCIPALLY.. adv. from principal.) 
Chicdy 3 ohowehll; above the ret 


him that holy calling for covetous or ambitious ends, 
or ſhall not deſign the glory of God principally, he 
polluteth his heart. | l Taylor. 


| 


b  Pliwonts, v. J. [prixca/e, French.) | 
ifs 14275 | 1 \ | 


Temple. 2 


| 


— af 


* mY 


and principality above every thing elſe. Taylor. 


They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, | 


* 
. 
. 


h PRI 

The refiſtance of water ariſes principally from the 
vis inertize of its matter, and by conſequence, if the 
heavens were as denſe as water, they would not have 
much leſs reſiſtance than water. Neæoten. 

What I principally inſiſt on, is due execution. 

Swift, 

PrI'NCIPALNESS, 2. /. [from principal. 

The ſtate of being principal or chief. 


PRINCIPIA'TION. 2. /. [from principium, 
Latin.] Analyſis into conſtituent or 
elemental parts. A word not received, 
The ſeparating of any metal into its original or 
element, we will call principiation, Bacon, 
PRr1'NCIPLEs 2. /. [principiumy Lat. principe, 
French.] - 
1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial 
fubſtance. | 
Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one 
fimple principle, or ſolid extenſion diverfified by its 
various ſhapes. | | Watts. 
2, Original caufe. 
_ few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have been 
ed, ; 
From cauſe to cauſe to.nature's ſecret head, 
And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dryden. 
For the performance of this, a vital or directive 
principle ſeemeth to be aſſiſtant to the corporeal. 
8 Grew, 
3. Being productive of other being; opera- 
tive cauſe. 
The ſoul of man is an active Principle, and will be 
employed one way or other. Tillotſon. 


4. Fundamental truth ; original poſtulate ; 


firſt poſition from which others are 
deduced, 1 : 


Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome 
things which ſtand as principles univerſally agreed 
upon; and out of thoſe principles, which are in. 
themſelves evident, the greateſt moral duties we owe 
towards God or man, may, without any great 
difficulty, be concluded, _ coker. 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind,- 
and not confined to any particular fect, or nation, 

or time, are uſually ſtyled common notions, ſeminal 
Principles; and lex nata, by the Roman orator. 
\ : W Ilkins. 

All of them may be called principles, when com- 

- pared with a thouſand other judgments, which we 
— under the regulation of theſe primary propoſi- 
tions. | Watts, 
5. Ground of action; motive. 
Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you. | | Kah bear. 
As no principle of vanity led me firſt to write it, 
ſo much leſs does any ſuch motive induce me now to 
publiſh it. | Wake. 
There would be but ſmall improvements in the 
world, were there not ſome common principle of 
action, working equally with all men. Spe&ator. 


6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 


I'll tr "4 
>= yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubboro principles. 
Of faith, of honour. Addi ſon. 
A feather ſhooting from another's head, 


Rxtracts his brain, and principle is fled, Pope. 


| Atl kinds of diſhonetty deſtroy our pretences to an 


honeſt principle of mind, ſo all kinds of pride deſtray 
our pretences to an humble ſpirit. - Law. 


To PRINCIPLE, v. 3. [from the noun, } 


impreſs with any tenet good or ill, 
Wileſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs principl'd not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, | 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 
It is the concern ot his majeſty, and the peace of 
his government, that the youth be principled with a 


| cauſe. 14 x South, 


who think its buſineſs principally to find fault. 
e e 


8 | natured, 


1. To eſtabliſh. or fix in any tenet ; to 


. thorough perſuaſion of the juſtneſs of the old king's: 


| There are ſo many young perſons, v the well. 
and ill princif/ing of whom next under od, depends 

the happineſs or miſery of this church and fate. 
ws . : (> . $ : 01. 
Governors ſhould be well prineiplad and good- 
PUTS LE & q = T' Eftrange, 


y 


n 
Flen Rave been prixcipled with an opinion, that 
ey mult not — — in things o religion. 

: | 5 South. 


. an enlhuſiaſt be principled, that he or his 


teacher is inſpired, and you in vain bring the evi- 


| dence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. 
He ſeems a ſettled and principled philoſopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquiltity he has by her 
averſion. ; Pope. 
2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. 
Fhe promiſcuous reading of the bible is far from 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 


perfecting their reading, or principling their * ; 
Oc Ke. 


PR x cock. J. J. [from print or prim 
Prx1'NCoXx. cock ; perhaps præcox or 
prætcoſuum ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb; 
a conceited perſon ; a pert young rogue. 
A ludicrous word. Obſolete, 
You are a 2 boy; 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you I know what; 
Vou muſt contrary me! you are a princox, go. 


S hakſpeare. 


To PRINK. v. 2. [proxken, Dutch.] To 
prank ; to deck for ſhow, It is the dimi- 
nutive of prank, 1 

Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer prinł- 


ing in the glaſs than you was. Art of Tormenting. | 
[imprimer, empreint, 


Fo PRINT. v. a. 
French.] - 


1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon 


another. 
On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, 
That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. 
| "IE Dryden. 
2. To imprefs any thing, ſo as to leave its 
form. 
Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Will to wy love direct your wand' ring way. 
Roſcommon, 
3. To form by impreſſion. | 
Vour mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 
- Conceiviag you. Shakſpeare, 
Ve ſhall not make any cuttings in your 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you, Eeviticus. 
His royal bounty brought its own reward; 
And in their minds ſo deep did print the ſenſe, 
Fhat if their ruins ſadly they regard, 
*Tis but with fear. | Dryden. 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not 
by the pen, but the preſs. ; 
This nonſenſe got in by a miſtake of the ſtage 
editors, who printed from the piecemeal 8 tten 
ts. ; ope. 
Is it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of 
Printing lettex. ſhould often fall into a method, 
which thould. ſtamp on paper a.coherent 3 
= cle. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell; pictures of animals 


ſhould be got him, with the printed names to them. 
Locke. 


4 


To PRIN r. v. *. Ts | 
r, To uſe theart of typography. 


Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed; and, con- 


trary to the King, his crown, and dignity, built a 
paper-mill. 8 5 | Shakſpeare, 
2. To publiſh a book. 
From the moment he prints, he muſt expect to 
hear no more truth, Pope. 


PRINT. #, /. [empreinte, Fr.] 
r. Mark or form made by impreſſion, 


Some more time 


Muft wear the prizt of his remembrance out. 


eſh for | 


CEO» Shakſpeare. 
| | Abhorred ſlave, | 
Which any print of goodneſs wilt not take, 

Being * 165 of all ill! Shakſpeare, 


Nees Attend the foot,, 8 
: That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks. 


| | Shakſpeare, 

| Up they toſt the ſand, | 

No wheel feen, nor wheels print was in the mould 
impreſt _ ; 


* — 


| Chapman, | no a 


PRI 
Our life fo faſt away doth ſlide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 
Or as a ſhip tranſported with the tide, 
Which in their paſſage leave no print behind. Davies, 


11 My life is but a wind, 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. 
| 7 Sandys. 
O'er the ſmooth enamell'd green, 9 
Where no print of ſtep hath been. Milton. 


While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton, 
Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of 
many that had gone in, but no prints of any that 
ever came out, South, 
Winds, bear me to ſome barren iſland, 
Where print of human feet was never ſeen, Dryd. 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. Dryden. 
If they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
exerciſe of the ſenſes or reflection, the print wears 
out, 5 Z 5 Locke, 
2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 


form; as, a batter print. 
3- Pictures- cut in wood or copper to be 


wooden prints and copper plates, 
4. Picture made by impreſſion, 


From my breaſt I cannottear 
The paſſion, which from thence did grow; 
Nor yet out of my fancy raſe | 
The print of that ſuppoſed face. Waller. 
The prints,. which we fee of antiquities, may 
contribute to form. our genius, and to give us great 
ideas, en. 
Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be expreſſed by 
little draughts and prints made of them, Lacke. 


5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 


books, 
To refreſn the former hint; 
She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 
6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the 
inter . 
L love a ballad in print, or a life, Sbak/peare, 
It is fo rare to ſee | 

Ought that belongs to young nobility 

In print, that we muſt praiſe, Suckling. 


His natural antipathy to' a-man who endeavours 
to ſignalize his: parts in the world, has hindered 
many perſons from making their appearance in 
print. Addiſon. 

I publiſhed.ſome tables, which were out of print. 

' Arbuthnot. 

The rights of the chriſtian church are ſcornfully 

trampled on in print. F Atterbury, 
7. Single ſheet printed for ſale; a paper 
ſomething leſs than a pamphlet. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled 
with the ſame terms. _ Addiſon. 

The publiok had · ſaid before, that they were dull; 
and they were at great pains to purchaſe room in 
the prints, to teſtify under their hands the truth 
ot it. ; Pope. 

Inform us, will the emperor treat, 

Or do the prints and papers lie? Pope. 
8. Formal method. A low word. 
Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, 
that he may not feel every little change, who is not 


tuck him in warm. Locke, 


PRINTER. z. J. [from print.] 
1. One that prints books. ä 
I find, at reading all over, to deliver to th 
printer, in that which. I ought to have done to 
comply with my deſign, I am fallen very wy. ; 
| | igby. 
To buy books, only becauſe they were publithed 
by an eminent printer, is much as if a man ſhould 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, only becauſe made 


2, One that ſtains linen with figures, 
. {from print.] That leaves 


 Par'nTLESS. ad/ 


impreſſed on paper. It is uſual to ſay 


qualities of the types uſed in printing 


by ſome famous taylor, Pope. | 
See, the printer's boy below ; 
| Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Sift, 


] 


deſigned to have his maid lay all things in print, and | 


ö 


- 


8 Ve elves, 
And ye, that on the ſands with printleſt foot 


Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. Shakſpeamre, 
_ Whilſt from off the —— fleet, * 
Thus 1 ſet my printięſi feet, : 
O'er the cowſlip's velvet head, | . 
That bends not as I tread. Milton. 


PRIOR. 44). [prier, Lat.] Former; being 
before ſomething elſe ; antecedent ; an- 
terior. 7 g W 42 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us reflect 
that we have a prior and ſuperior obligation to the 
commands of Chriſt. Rogers, 


Pr1'o. 2. J. [priexr, Fr] 
1, The head of a convent of monks, infe- 

riour in dignity to an abbot, 
Neither ſhe, nor any other, beſides the pr:or of 
the convent, knew any thing of his name. Spec. 
2. Prior is ſuch a perſon, as, in ſome 
_ churches, preſides over others in the ſame 
churches, Ayliffe, 
Pr1'oREss. z. J. [from prior.}, A lady 

ſuperiour of a convent of nuns. 

When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with. 


men, 
But in the preſence of the prioreſs, Shakſpeare. 
reeve, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed. 
from each other, as much as' the mincing lady 
prioreſt and the broad. ſpeaking wife of Bath. 
Dryden. 
Prto'rRIPY..n*. /. [from prior, adjective.] 
1, The ſtate of being firſt ; precedence in 
time, £7 oe 
From ſan to ſom of the lady, as they.ſhould be in 
priority of birth. Hayward, 
Men ſtill affirm, . that it killeth at a diſtance, 
that it poiſoneth by the eye, and by priority of 
viſion; . Brown, 
This obfervation may aſſiſt, in determining the 
diſpute concerning the priorityof Homer and Heſiod. 


Broom, 
Though he oft renew'd the . 


Fl 


And almoſt got prioriſy of ſight,. 


He ne'er.could overcome her quite. J Swiſp. 
2, Precedence in place.. 
Follow, Cominius, we muſt follow you, 
Right worthy your priority. Shakſpeare.. 


Pr1'oRSHIP. x, /. [1 
or office of prior. 
PRI“OR . 2. /. [from-prior.], | 
1. A convent, in dignity below an abbey... 
Our abbies and our priories ſhall pay 
This expedition's charge. Sbalſpeare. 


rom prior.] The ſtate 


2. Priories are the churches which are given 


to priors in titulum, or by way of title. 
| —_Abliffee. 
Pr1'saGE. 2. . [from priſe. ] A cuſtom, 
now called butlerage, whereby the prince 
challenges out of every bark loaden with 
wine, two tuns of wine at his price. 


Cowell.. 


PRISM. u. /. {priſme, Fr. neirpe.] A'priſm 
of glaſs is a glaſs bounded with two equal 
and parallel triangular ends, and three 
plain and well poliſhed ſides, which meet. 
in three parallel lines, running from the 
three angles of one end, to the three 


angles of the other end, Newton, 
Here, awful Newton, the diſſolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm. 


bomſon,. 


Pais MaTrI Ok. adj. [| priſmatique, Fr, from 
priſme.] Formed as a priſm. 
If the maſs of the earth was cubick, priſmaticky 


or any other angular figure, it would follow, that. 


wy: oo vaſt a part, would be drowned, and another 
dry. 

Falſe eloquence, like the pri/matick glaſs, . 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on wy place; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 


' Allglares alike, without diſtiaiongay. — Pope. 
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Pls. 
Per6Ma'TICALLY. adv, | from priſmatich.) 
In the form of a priſm, | 

Take notice of the rang variety of colours 
exhibited by the triangular glaſs, and demand what 
addition or decrement of either ſalt, ſulphur, or 
mercury, befalls the glaſs, by being priſmatically 
'Ggured g and yet. it. is known, that without that 

dare it would not aſd thoſe Clos 25 it does 


, nf . 
PaisNHO“I D. 2. . [mpope and de. A 
body approaching to the form of a priſm. 

0 PRISON: n. /. (priſon, Fr.] A ſtrong 
bold in which perſons are confined ; a 


gaol, | 
le hath commiſſion . 
To hang Cordelia in the pri/or. Shakſpeare. 
For thoſe rebellious here their p1js'#: ordain'd. 
? | , Milton. 
I thought our utmoſt good 
Was in one word of freedom underſtood : 
The. fatal bleſſing came; from priſon free, | 
I ſtarve abroad, and loſe the fight of was OF 
en, 
Unkind !. can you, whom only I adore, | 
Set open to your ſlave the priſon door? Dryden. 
$59 The tyrant Kolus, 
With power imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds, 
3 en. 
He, that. has his chains knocked off, and the 
Priſon doors et open to him, is preſently at * * 
| 1 
At his firſt coming to his little village, it was as 
diſagreeable to him as a priſon, and every day 


ſeemed too tedious to be endured in fo retired a 


place. 
' T2 PRISON. v. a, [from the noun. ] 


1. To impriſon; to ſhut up in hold; to 


reſtrain from liberty. _ 
2. To captivate ; to enchain. 
- . Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
They, as they ſung, would take the pri/or'd ſoul, 


And lap it in Elyſium. Milton, 
3. To confine, | 
Univerſal plodding priſons up | 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries,” Shakſpeare. 
3 Then did the king enlarge 
The ſpleen he priſon'd. Chapman, 


r 1. ſ. A kind of rural 
"commonly called priſenbars. 

The ſpachies of the court play every 
giocho di canni, which is no other than priſonbaſe 
upon horſeback, hitting one another with darts, as 
the others do with their hands. Sandys, 

PR1'sONER. 2. /. [priſonnier, Fr.] 
1. One who is confined in hold, 
2 Cxſar's ill-ereted tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner. Shakſpeare, 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when priſoners have been 
Jong and cloſe, and naſtily kept. Bacon. 
He that is tied with one lender ſtring, ſuch as 
one reſolute ſtruggle would break, he is priſoner 
only at his own floth, and who will pity his thral- 
dom? p | Boeky of Piety. 
A priſoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither 
he would; and he that is at large is troubled, that 
| | he does not know whither to go. 
2. A captive ; one taken hy the enemy, 
So oft as homeward I from her depart, 
Igo like one that having loſt the field, 
Is priſoner led away with heavy heart. 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 
Engliſh, the taking of the Spaniſh general d' Ocampo 
priſener, with the loſs of few of the English. 


Bacon. 


play „ 


—— 


And as my 
One under an arreſt. 
Tribune, a 1. to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, 
Secure her perſon priz*ner to the ſtate, ; 
. J. Gaol; hold in which 


He yielded an my word, f 


ris'ner,. 


Px1'SONHOUSE 
one 1s Confined, 


Friday at | 


L*Eftrange. | 


| Spenſer, 


I reſtore his ſword. Dryder. | 


1 Iam lorbid io tcl} the hen ol ng po onbouſe. [4 


* ve 


: 


PRI 
finement ; impriſonment ; captivi 

| May be he will not touch young Arthur's life, 
But bold himſelf ſafe in his priſorment. Sha up 
PRISTI NE. adj. [priffinus, Latin. ] Firſt; 

ancient; original, | 
1 Now their priſtine wortng 
The Britons recollect. Philips. 
This light being trajected only through the 
parallel ſuperficies of the two priſms, if it ſuffered any 
change by the refraction of one ſuperficies, it loit 


that impreflion by the contrary refraction of the 
other ſuperficies, and ſo, being reſtored to its priſtine 


tion as at firſt, Newton, 
PRIITH EE. A familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or I pray thee, which ſome of the 
tragick writers have injudiciouſly uſed, 
| ell, what was that ſcream for, I prithee ? 
| YG: L' Eftrange. 
Alas ! why com'ſt thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the fare of my departing ſoul ? 
Away! Iprithee leave me | 


PRIVACY. 2. /. [from private.) 
1. State of being ſecret ; ſecrecy. 
2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to 
be ſecret, 755 
Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their 
haunts forſake. Dryden. 
Her ſacred privacies all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. Rowe. 
3. [privan!e, Fr. Privity z joint know- 
ledge; great familiarity, Privacy in 
this ſenſe is improper, | 
You ſee Frog is religiouſly true to his bargain, 
ſcoras to hearken to any compoſition without your 
privacy. es Arbuthnot. 
4. Taciturnity. Ainſworth. 
PRIV A'DO. u. .. [ Spaniſn.] A ſecret 
friend. © E 
The lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady, embarked 


for Portugal at that time, with ſome privado of her 
own. 


PRIVATE. adj. [privatus, Lat.] 
1. Not open; ſecret. : 
| You ſhall go with me 
I haye ſome private ſchooling for-you both. 
Shakſpeare. 
Fancy retires 


Into her private cell, where nature reſts, Milton. 

Private, or ſecret prayer, is that which is uſed by 

a man alone apart from all others. . Duty of Man. 

Fame, not contented with her broad highway, 
Delights, for change, thro' private paths to 1 

tes 


** 


— 


* 


2. Alone; not accompanied. 


3. Being upon the ſame terms with the reſt 
of the community; particular: oppoſed 
to publick. _ | 
When publick conſent of the whole hath efta- 
bliſhed any thing, every, man's judgment, being 
thereunto compared, were private, howſoever his 
calling be to ſome kind of publick charge ; ſo that 
of peace and quietneſs there is not any way poſſible, 
unleſs the probable voice of every intire ſociety or 
body politick overrule all private of like nature in 
the ſame body, | Hooker, 

He ſues 


To let him breathe between the heav'ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens, | Shak/peare, 
What infinite hearteaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? and what have kings, 
That private have not tod, ſave ceremony? 
5 —_ . 4 Shakſpeare. 
Peter was but a private man, and not to be any | 
way compared with the dukes of his houſe, 
| | | Peacham, 
The firſt principles of chriſtian religion ſhould 
- nak be farced with ſchool points and private tenets, 


Sanderſon. | 


9 


Dare you, 


A private man, preſume tolove aqueen? Dryden, | 


, 


| ParconMent, 1. +. [from priſon. Gon. | 


conſtitution, became of the ſame nature and condi- | 


| PRI'VATENESS. 2. /. | from private. 


; Bacon, i 


Particular ; not relating to the publick, | 


PRI 

My end being private, I have not expreſſed my 

conceptions in the language of the ſchools, Dighy, 
5. In PRIVATE. Secretly 3 not publickly . 
not openly, | 

In private grieve, but with a. careleſs ſcorn ; 

In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. 

Free CA 0 Granville, 
Pr1'vaTE. 2. J. A ſecret meſſage, 
His e with me of the dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. 
| Shakſpeaxe, 
PRIVATE'ER, 2. /. [from private.] A ſhi 
fitted out by private men to plunder the 
enemies of the ſtate. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro- 
viding pri vateers, where with his ſubjects carry on a 
pyratical war at their on expence. Swift, 

To PRIVATE'ER, v. 4. from the noun, ] 

To fit out ſhips agaiaſt enemies, at the 

charge of private perſons, - 


Pa1'VATELY.adv,| from private,] Secretly; 
not openly, 
| There, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well, Sha/, 
And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, che 
diſciples came unto him privately, Matthew, 
1. The ſtate of a'man in the ſame rank 
with the reſt of the community. 
2, Secrecy ; privacy. | | 
Ambaſſadors attending the court in great number, 
he did content with courteſy, reward, and private- 
a BY Bacon, 
3, Obſcurity ; retirement, 
He drew him into the fatal circle from a reſolved 
privateneſs, where he bent his mind to a retired 
courle, | Motion. 
PRIVAT ION. 2. /. [privation, Fr. privatio, 
Latin.] 
1. Removal or 
For, what is this contagious ſin of kind? 
But a pri vation of that grace within? Davies. 
Ik the privaiion be good, it follows not the former 
condition was evil, but leſs good: for the flower or 
bloſſom is a poſitive good, although the remove of 
it, to giye place to the fruit, be a comparatiye good. 


deſtruction of any thing or 


Bacon. 
So bounded are our natural deſires, 
That wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 
Wich bare privatien ſenſe is ſatisſy d. Dryden. 


After ſome account of good, evil will be Known 
by conſequence, as being only a privation or abſence 
of good. | South. 

A privation is the abſence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing, or which ought to be preſent 
with it; as when a man or horſe is deaf or dead, or 
a phyfician or divine unlearned ; theſe are privatiors, 

* ; 5 | Watlis 
2. The act of the mind by which, in con- 
ſidering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from 
any thing appendant. 
3. The a&t of degrading from rank or 
office. | | 


* If part of the people or eftate be ſomewhat in the 
election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in 
the privation or tranſlation. Bacon. 


PRIVATIVE. adj. [privatif, Fr. priva- 


« 


tions, Latin. ] 

1. Cauſing pri vation of any thing. 

2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething; 
not »pdfitive. Privative is in things, 
what negative is in propoſitions, 

The impreſſion from privat ive to active, as from 


-filence to noiſe, is a greater degree than from leſs 
noiſe to more, % "Con. 


The very privative bleſlings, the bleflings of 
immunity, ſateguard, liberty and integrity, which 
we enjoy, deſerve the thankſgiving of a whole life, 
| — | | Taylor. 
Pa1'vaTIVE. 2. /. That of which the 
eſſence is the abſence of ſomething, as 
ſilence is only the abſence of ſound, 


9 


PRI vIL ROE. 2. /. [ privilege, Fr. privile- 


| Par'vity adv, [from privy.] Secretly ; 


pPrivi 


2. Conſcioufnefs; joint knowledge; private 


1 without the privity of the prince of ange, con | 
* wy 


-  Hatmonles! founds and diſcordant funds ave both 
active and poſitive, but blackneſs and darkneſs are 
indeed but privativet, and therefore have little or 
no activity; ſomewhat they do contriſtate, but very 
little. | 5 Bacon. 
Par'vATIVELY. adv, [from privative.] 
1. By the abſence of ſomething neceſſary 
to be preſent, 1 
2. Negatively. | 833 
The duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firſt 
n not like that of Moſaical obſervances 
external, but poſitively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. Hammond. 


Par'VATIVENESS. 2. . [from privative.] | 


Notation of abſence of ſomething that 
ſhould be preſent. | 
PRI VRT. 2. /. ¶liguſtrum. ] A plant. Miller, 


gium, Latin.] 
1. Peculiar advantage, 
75 Here's my ſword, 
Behold it is the privilege of mine honours, 


My oath, and my profeſſion. Shakſpeare. 
n „ 0 Sq ; 

Inviſible, yet ſtay'd, ſuch privilege 

Hath omnipreſence. * Milton, 


He claims his privilege, and ſays 'tis fit, 
Nothing ſhould be the judge of wit, but wit. 
| Denham. 
Smiles, not allow'd to beaſts, from reaſon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden, 
When the chief captain ordered him to be ſcourged 
uncondemned, he pleads the legal privilege of a 
Roman, who ought not to be treated ſo. Kettlewel/, 
A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And counts it nature's privilege to die. Dryden. 
The privilege of birth-right was a double . 
e. 
2. Immunity ; right not univerſal. 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakſp. 

To Pr1'VILEGE, v. 3. [from the noun, | 
1. To inveſt with rights or immunities ; 

to grant a privilege. 

The great are privileg*d alone, 


To puniſh all injuſtice but their own, Dryden. 
He happier yet, who privileg'd by fate 

To ſhorter labour, and a lighter weight, | 

Receiv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, | 

Ordain'd to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 


2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place 
of unbridled licentiouſneſs, than as the abiding of 
him, who, as a father, ſhould give a fatherly example. 
. © | Sidney. 

He took this place for ſanctuar y ©" 
And it ſhall p/ivitege him from your bands. | 

| | | Shakſpeare. 
This place - 


0 2 — \ 
Doth privilege me, ſpeak. what reaſon will, 
1-3-0 io Cables Daniel. 


3. To exempt from paying tax or impoſt. | 


Many things are by our laws privileged from 
ty ches, which by the canon law are chargeable. 


privately. 


hey have the profits of their lands b pretence of |; with p | 
And make bis chronicle as 4 >a prize, 


e ge thereof unto their privy friends, who 
ly ſend them the revenues. Spenſer. 
PRIVIT v. 2. / 


fitable to her majeſty. Spenſer. 


CONCUTTENCTE, 


The authority of higher powers hath force even 
in theſe things which are done without their privity, | 


and are of mean reckoning; Hooler. 
Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity 0? ch' king, t' appoint 
Who ſhould attend him. 
All the doors were laid open ſor his 


[privanuts, Fr. from privy.] | 
1. Private communication. 0 . 
I will unto you in privity diſcover the drift of 
my purpoſe ; I mean thereby to ſettle an eternal | 
peace in that country, and alſo to make it very pro- 


Soon to obtain. and long poſſeſs the prize, 


Sbalſpeare. 


artute, not 


— » e Js Ate A A Belt. 223 * A 
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PRI 


eluding that the kingdom might better be ſettled in“ 


_ his abſences 
3. [In the plural.] Secret parts, 
Few of them have any thing to cover their 
. privities. ; Adbot. 
PRIVY. adj, [ prive, Fr.] : 
r. Private; not publick ; aſſigned to ſecret 
uſes, | 
The party, *gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate. Shakſpeare, | 
2. Secret; clandeſtine; done by ſtealth. 
He took advantage of the night for ſuch privy 
attempts, inſomuch that the bruit of his manlineſs 
was ſpread every where. 2 Maccabees. 
3. Secret; not ſhown; not publick, 
The ſword of the great men that are ſlain entereth 
into their privy chamber. Exeliel. 
4. Admitted / to ſecrets of ſtate. 
The king has made him | 
One of the privy council. Shakſpeare, 
One, having let his beard grow from the martyr- 
dom of king Charles I. till the reſtoration, defired 
to be made a privy counſellor. Speciator. 
5. Conſeious to any thing; admitted to 
participation of knowledge. 
Sir Valentine 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter ; 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. Shakſpeare, 
| Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it, to keep it unbetray'd ? Daniel. 
He would rather loſe half of his kingdom, than be 
privy to ſuch a ſecret, which he commanded me 
never to mention, 3 Swift. 
Pr1'vy. 2. /. Place of retirement; neceſ- 


ſary hou ſe. 


Swift. 


Ma 


. Your fancy | 
Would ftill the ſame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy'd her on the privy, Swift, 


PRIZE. ». /. prix, Fr.] 
1. A reward gained by conteſt with com- 
petitors. 53 


If ever he go alone, I'll never wreſtle for prize, 


PP Shakſpeare., 

Though their foe were big and ftrong, wn, pen 
brake the ring, 

Forg'd of their lances; yet enforc't, he left th' 


affected prixe. Chapman. 
I fought and conquer'd, yet have loſt the [ag 
Dryden. 


The raiſing ſuch ſilly competitions among the 
ignorant, propoſing prizes for ſuch uſeleſs accom- 
pliſhments, and inſpiring them with ſuch abſurd 
ideas of ſuperiority, has in it ſomething immoral 
as well as ridiculous. _ | 
They are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us 


the proud prizes of arts and ſciences, of learning and | 
elegance, in which I have much ſuſpicion they would 


often prove our ſuperiors, ; Law. 
2. A reward gained by any performance. 
True poets empty fame and praiſe deſpiſe ;. 
Fame is the trumpet, but — the prixe. 


plunder. N 
: The king of Scots ſhe did ſend to France, 
To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings, 


As is the ouzy bottom of the 12 
Wich ſunken wreck. | Shakſpeare. 
Age that all men overcomes, has made his prize 
on thee. Chapman. 


He acquitted himſelf like a valiant, but not Ike 
an honeſt man; ſor he converted the prizes to his 
own uſe. Arbuthnot, 

Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
| Pope. 
To PRIZE. v. a. [from appraiſer; priſer, 

Fr. appreciare, Lat.] | | 


1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 
Ife I prize nota firaw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. S)halſpeare. 
A goodly price that I was prized at of them. 
71 $2 '/ Zechariah, 


/ 


Addiſon. |' 


8 8 9 Dryden. 
Hale. 3. [priſe, Freneh.] Something taken by 
 * adventure; 


are not good it mult give place. 


2. To eſteem ;- to value highly. 
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PRO Eg 
1 go to free us both of pain; 
I rx d your perſon, but your crown diſdain. 
Dryden. 


Some the French writers, ſome our own * ; 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize, 


PRI“ Z ER. x, / [prijeur, Fr, from prize] 


pe. 
He that values. i | b 
It holds its eſtimate and dignity, 
As well wherein 'tis precious of itſelf, _ 
As in the prizer. Shakſpeare. 
Pa1ZEFIGHTER, 2. / r and fighter] 
One that fights publickly for a reward. 
Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. 
12 e Arbuthnot and Pope. 
a Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Brampton. 
PRO. [ Latin.] For; in defence of: pro 
and cor, for pro and contra, for and againſt. 
Deſpicable cant. | 
Doctrinal points in controverſy had been agitated 
in the pulpits, with more warmth than had uſed to 
be; and thence the animoſity increaſed in books pro 
and con. Clarendon, 
Matthew met Richard, when ; 
Of many knotty points they. ſpoke, 
And pro and con by turns they took. Prior. 
PROBABILITY. z. /. [ probabilitas, Lat. 
probabilite, Fr. from probable.] Likeli- 
hood; appearance of truth; evidence 
ariſing from the preponderation of argu- 
ment: it is leſs than moral certainty. 
Probability is the appearance of the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 
proofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant; but appears 
tor the moſt part to be ſo. | Locke. 
As for probabilities, what thing yas there ever ſet 
down ſo agreeable with ſound reaſoF, but ſome pro- 
bable ſhew againſt it might be made? Hookers 
Ihe reaſon why men are moved to believe a 
probability of gain by adventuring their ſtocks into 
ſuch foreign countries as they have never ſeen, and 
of which they have made no trial, is from the teſti- 
mony of other credible perſons. Wilkins. 
17 a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will 
quickly fetch it down to but a probability; nay, if 


it does not carry with it an impregnable evidence, 


it will go near to debaſe it to a downright falſity, . 

; . South. 

Though moral certainty be ſometimes taken for a 

high degree of probability, which can only produce 

a doubttul aſſent; yet it is alſo frequently uſed for a 
firm aſſent to a thing upon ſuch grounds as fully 
ſatisfy a prudent man. 4 Tillotſon, 
For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are 
not without ſome ſtrong probabilities of proving 
effectual. Wilkin bs 
Which tempers, if they were duly improyed by 
proper- ſtudies, and ſober methods of education, 
would in all prebad4i/iry carry them to greater heights 
of piety, than are to be found amongſt the generality 

of men. 0 La 


IP 
PRO/BABLE. adj. 8 Fr. proba- 


bilis, Latin.] Likely; baving more 
evidence than the contrary, Ki: 
The publick approþatien, given by the body of 
this whole church untY thoſe thivgs which are eſta- 
bliſhed, doth make 1 
good, and therefore unto a neceſſary proof that they 
Hooker, 
The only ſeaſonable inquiry is, which is of pro- 
bables the moſt, or of improbables the leaſt ſuch. 
| Hammond. 
I do not ſay, that the principles of religion are 
meerly probable; 1 have before aſſerted them to he 
morally certain: and that to a man who is careful 
to preſerve his mind free from prejudice, and to 
confider, they will appear unqueſtionable, and the 
deductions from them demonſtrable. Wilkins. 
That is accounted probable, which has better 
Arguments producible tor it, than can be brought 
againſt it. + South, 


They aſſented to things, that were neither evident 
nor certain, but only probable ; for they converſed, 
they merchandized upon a #r:5able perſuaſion of the 
honetty and truth of thoſe-whom they correſponded = 


with. South, 
Pro'BABLY, adj. [from probable.] Likely; 
in elbe { y 85 y ow” 92 


t probable that they are 


ones uoꝰs reſtleſs ſpri 
; Lead mins fifty louis Ns oy : 


. And you ſtall never him more; 
"o * | 
8 nk. 


F RO 
zulſh betwixt ypoſlibly, . . {from probe, Lat.] A lender 
e abl „ ＋ 75 . 1 by LRN fu = fre the depth 
2 W. conſlitution in church or ſtate 2 not of f wounds. 8 
| Gablyhave been nme Aſn" 4 # white tone 'was lodged, which was ſo 
| PRO'BAT, =. , [Latin.) / The proof of  fatened in that he that the phi ES 
wills and bo FN of perſons deceaſed 7 1 Kn b wich o be. . Wiſeman, 


in the ſpiritual court, either in common 


form by the oath of the executor, or with 
witneſſes, Di#. 


PROBA'TION. a. + [probatis, from probs, | 
Lat. probation, Fr.] 


1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony, 
© This preſentobject — = pear 
| prelent object made probu/ ion. a 
He was lapt in a moſt —— mantle, which, fo 
more probation, I can produce. Shakſpeare. 
The kinds of probation for ſeveral things being 
as much diſproportioned, as the objects of the 
eg ſenſes are to one another. Wilkins, 
2. The act of proving by ratiocination or 
teſtimony, 


When theſe principles, what i is, is, and it 1 is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are 
made uſe of in the 1 of propoſitions, wherein 
are words ſtanding for complex ideas, as manor horſe, 
there they make men receive and retain falſehood for 


manifeſt truth, - - Locke. 


„ Trial; examination, 1 5 


In the practical part of knowledge, much wiſl be 


left to experience and probation, whereunto indica- 
tion cannot ſo fully reach. 


4. Moral trial. 


Bacon. 


At the end of the world, Ne the Aate of our 


trial and probation ſhall be finiſhed, it will be 7 
per ſeaſon * the diſtribution of public juſtice. 


Nelſon. 


1 Trial before entrance Into monaſtick 


life; noviciate. 
1 ſuffer many thi 
- in your 270 probation, you have = a 


PrROBA'TIONARY, adj, {from probation] 


Serving for trial. 
F ER. . /. * 0 


1. One who is upon tria 

Hear a mortal muſe thy praiſe rehearſe, 

In no ignoble verſe ; 

But ſuch as thy own \ verſe did iſe here, 

When thy firſt fruits of poeſy-were giv'n, 

To make thyſelf a welcome inmate theie 3 

While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heav'n. Dryden. 
Build a thouſand churches, where theſe roba- 

7ioners-may read their wall ena 

2. A novice, 

_ - This root of bitterneſs was but a 
the ſoil; and though it ſet forth ſome offiets to pre- 
ſerve its kind, yet Satan was fain to cheriſh them, 

| Decay of Piety, 

\PROBA'TIONERSHIP, u. ＋ from pro- 

bationer, ] State of being a probationer ; 
noviciate. 

He has afforded us 

Utty, ſuitable to that ta 


wherein to check our over=confidence. 

Pao BATORY. dj. [from robo, Tatin.] 
_ Seryin > You trial. 
Job's afflictions were not vindicatory pu niſhments, 

but probatory.chaſtiſements to —＋ trial of bis 
races. Bramball. 


PROBA'TUM- EST. A Latin expreſſion | | 


added to the end of a receipt, agnufying 
it tried or proved, 
you expreſs, 


Vain the concern that 


" That uncall'd Alard will Lottes 


| Your houſe and coach both da and n 
And at Macbeth was e ſe | ">: 


Take my ns roots oh eft, - - 


2s an author nes, | 


Swift: ' 


-probertencr in 


of 2 Te 


* | tionerſbip, he has been pleaſed to — us r : 


z baeckr Axis, 1. N 771 epics | 


pre- exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co- | 


1 PRO, 


wounds, of which 


Sciſſors uſed to open 


id. the blade thruſt into the orifice has a 


button at the end. 
The finus was 1223 up with Mages: 


* PROBE. v. a. [probe, Lat.] To ſearch ; 


to try by an inſtrument. - 
| _ Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and 
. ſearch'a purulent old fore to the bottom, South. 
He'd raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found; 
And tickle, 2 57 he gently prob d che wound. 
Dryden. 


Honeſty; ſincerity; veracity, . 
The truth of 2 Lord's aſcenſion mi 
| deduced from the prob {ty of the apoſtles. 
So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 
By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind. 


; Pope. 
RES 1. = ro 1 5. Fr. roc uſua. ] 


t be 


K era is, * a man conſtantly and 
aa 1 7 * ſuch a thing ſhall be, it doth 
the effecting of the thing.” 

acon. 

Deeming that abundantly confirmed to advance” 

it above a diſputable Problem, 1 proceed to the next 
| tion. Flammond. 


reen? 
This em let ophers refolve, "Wor 
What makes 8 welt to eaſt revolve ? 
Blackmore, 


prob lematigpue, Fr.] Uncertain; unſettled; 
diſputed; diſputable 

a It is a queſtion problematicat and 1 * 
ther the obſervation of the ſabbath was impoſed upon 
Adam, and his poſterity in paradiſe ? White.' 
I promiſed ne better arguments than might de 
expected in a point problematical. - Beyle. 
iligent enquiries into remote and problematical 


E. guilt, leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of 


informers, Swift, 
matical.] Uncertainly. _. 

ProBO'sC18. . %. [probeſcis, Lat.]. A ſnout; | 
the trunk of an elephant; but it is ofed 
 alfo for the ſame part in every creature, 
that bears any reſemblance thereunto. 


5 T wreath” to make the ſport, 
His . a bs Ae, 


Proca'cious. adj. [procax, Lat. Petu- 
lant; looſe. . Dis. 
Procacrry,”'n. <4 {from Een, 
Petulance. 1 Did. 


. 
PROCATA'RCTICE.. adj, l. 
Forerunnimig; remotely | 
| PROCATARNITS, 


Vas ſuddenly cured by decharming the 1 . pus | 


The 


i opera s with others that are ſubſequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or 


| heat of climate, which bring ſuch an ul 


_ diſpoſition of the juices, as occaſions a } 
fever; the ill diſpoſition, being the i imme- 


ProOBE-SC1SS0RS. 2. / [ probe ind ſeifere. | 


Phofirer. : 1. , [probite, Fr. probitas, Lat.] 


daes. 


Although in general we underſtood colours, yet | 
were it not an eaſy mM to reſolve, 11 graſs i >) 


PROBLEMA/TICAL. adj. [from problem; 


ProBLEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from hl. 


James zv. of Scotland, falling away Ya his be, B 
without the precedence of any procatarctict cauſe, 


k 
- The phyſician enquires } inte the , | 
cauſes. 


PRO 

| Procn'ouns," 1. J. eme, Fr. from 
pPocet - 

Mam of proceeding management; . 
u 855 


This is the true procedure of. conſcience, always 
ſuppoſing : a law from God, before it lays 1427 ry 
: upon mar. outh., 


2. AQ of proceeding ; ; progreſs; procels ; 
operation. 


Although the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral proce. 
dures of the foul do not always appear diſtinct, eſpe. 
cially in ſudden actions, yet in actions of weight, 
all theſe have their diſtinct order and procedure. 


Hale, 
| 3. Produce ; thing produced. 
| No known \ ſubſtance, but earth and the procedures 
of earth, as tile and ſtone, yieldeth any moſs or 
herby ſubſtance. Bacon. 
To PROCEED, v. =; [proceds, Latin; 
proceder, French. J 
1. To paſs from one Win or r place to 
another, 


* <——w—p = 


Adam ; 
Proteeded thus to aſk his SN Th Milton, 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds; 
His horns, yet fore, he ties againſt a tree, Dryden. 
I ſhall proceed to more complex ideas. 2 cle. 
2. To go forward; to tend to the end 
deſigned; to advance. : 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. Shatſpeare. 


Theſe things, when they peer not, they go 
backward, Ber Fonfon, 


3. To come forth oh a place or from a 


ſender. 

I proceeded forth and came from God; either 

came I of myſelf, but he ſeat me. Joon, 

4. To go or march in ſtate... | 

ne ak d a clear ſtage for his muſe Þ proceed | in. 
Anonymous. 

5 To iſſue; to ariſe; to be che effect of; 

to be produced from. ' 

A dagger of the mind, a ile creation . 


er from the heatgpprefled brain. hap 
From me whit proceed 5 
But all corrupt, both mind 1 will deprar d., 


Milton. 


All this e from any want of . 


Dry 
6. To proſeeute any deſign, 
He that proceeds upon other principles, in his 
ny into any ſciences, poſts himſelf in a . 


Since kuſbandry | is of large extent, the poet 2 
1 precepis to proceed on, as are 1 7 of 
othament. 3 Addiſon, 

. Fo be tranſacted; to be carried on. 

He will, after his 44 faſhion, tell you ; 


| What hath proceeded worthy note t ay. Shakſp, 
8. To make progress. 
Violence © 
e and oppreſſion ard ſword law | i 


Through all the plain. Milton. 
9. Io carry on juridical procels, Pet 
Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. . Shakſpeare, 
Inſtead of a ſhip, to levy upon his county ſuch a 
1 lum of money for his majeſty's uſe, with direction 
| in what manner he ſhould proceed * ſuch as 
Clarendon. 
To judgment he proceeded on th! aceus'd. Milton, 
{ 10. To tranſaR z to act; to wes 5 on any, 
affair methodically. * WE 
1 From * — not kide 1 aun 
Hos ments, how wit mankind oceed 
84 1— wi peccantangels late they H. ity lion. 
Ho ſeverely with themſelves proceed, - © . 
The men who wrice-ſuch: verſe as who can read? 
Their own ſtrict judges, not a word they ſpare, 
nne . 
11, To take elke: to have its courſe,” 


hy 


— 


This rule onl — and takes place, when a 
3 diate cauſe, and * 11 air Ns . my rion cannot been yu — by 
"| is 262008 gage b. ſentence. BE 0759 are ee Too 
't F PENS. 


p R O 
12. To be propagated; to come by gene. 
.. ration, i EPS | | 
_ From my loins thou ſhalt proceed, _ Milton. 
13. To be produced by the original efficient 

cauſe, - | h 
O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return! Milton. 
Procre'd, =. /. [from the verb.] Pro- 
duce ; as, the proceeds of an eftate. 
Clariſa. . Not an imitable word, though 
much uſed in writings of commerce, 
Procee'DEr, 2. . [from proceed. ] One 
who. goes forward; one who makes a 
progreſs. | | 


+ He that ſeeketh victory over his nature, let him | 


not ſet himſelf too great nor too ſmall'taſks ; for the 
firſt. will make him dejected by often failing; and 
the ſecond will make him a ſmall proceeder, though 
by often prevailings. Bacon. 
Proce?'DING. 2. fo [proceds, Fr. from 
proceed. 
1. Proceſs from one thing to another; 
ſeries of conduct; tranſaction. 
I'll acquaint our duteous citizens, 


7 | 
With all your juſt 8 ig this caſe. Shakſp. 


y dear love 
To your proceedings bids me fell you this. 2 
The 33 brought to knowledge 

degrees, and in ſuch a general procecding, nothing 
| is ard. : Loc ke 5 
It is a very unuſual proceeding, and I would not 
have been guilty of it for the world. Arbutbnot. 
_ - Clear the juſtice of God's proceedings, it ſeems 
reaſonable there ſhould be a future judgment for a 

ſuitable diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. 


' ; f Nelſon, 
From the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity, there never 
was a precedent of ſuch a proceeding. Swift. 


2. Legal procedure: as, ſuch are the pro- 
Pas a at law, © : 5 
Procz'LLOUS, adj, procellgſus, Lat.] Tem- 

peſtuous. Dick. 


Proce'eTION, 2. Preoccupation ; act 


of taking ſomething ſooner than another. 


A word not in uſe, : 
Having fo little power to offend others, that 1 


have none to preſerve what is mine own from their 


_ _ proception. King Charles. 
Proce'riTyY. 2. , [from procerus, Latin. ] 
Tallneſs; height of ſtature. 


We ſhall make attempts to lengthen out the | 


human figure, and reſtore it to its ancient procerity. 
— : Addiſcn. 
Pao c Ess. . , [proces, Fr. proceſſus, Lat.] 
1. Tendency; progreſſive courſe. 
That there is ſomewhat higher than either of theſe 
two,' no other proof doth need, than the very proceſs 
of man's deſire, which being natural ſhould be 
fruſtrate, if there we not ſome farther thing wherein 
it might reſt at the length contented, which in the 
former it cannot do. Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradual progreſs, 
Commend me to your honourable wiſe ; 
Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; | 
Say how I loy'd you; ſpeak me fair in death, 
„ Shakſpeare. 
They declared unto him the whole proceſs of that 
war, and with what ſucceſs they bad endured. 
3 Nuolles. 
Immediate are the acts of Cod, more ſwift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears 15 
Cannot without proceſi of ſpeech be told. Milton. 
©. © -Saturaian Juno 
Attends che fatal Noce 14 of the war. 7 Dryden. 
ly the parable of the waſteful Reward, we have a 
© lively image of the force and proceſs of . 
rer. | Pi 


| 14 0 1 gert. 
3. Courſe; continual flux or paſſage. 
I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report, 


And prove it too againſt mine honour aught, =» 


Vor. II. "IRS 


. - 2 


: 


4 


0 


PRO 
B K a Ae grits 1 
policy and long prace/s of time. tone 
5 acts of parliament have, in long proceſs of 
time, been loſt, and the things forgotten. ale. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 
Experiments, familiar to chymiſts, are unknown 
to the learned, who never read chymical proceſſes. 


Boyle. 
The proceſs of that great day, with ſeveral oft the 
particular circumſtances of it, are fully deſcribed by 


our Saviour. Nelſon. 
; Aa age they live releas'd | 
From all the labour, proceſs, clamour, woe, 
= Which our ſad ſcenes of daily action know. Prior. 
5. Courſe of law. ; 
| 5 Proceed by proceſs, | 
Leſt parties, ag he is belov'd, break out. WP. 
All proceſſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the 


king's name, as in writs at the common law. 
5 | Hayward, 
That a ſuit of law, and all judicial proceſs, is not 
in itſelf a ſin, appears from courts being erected by 


and conduct of them. Kettlewell, 
The patricians they choſe for their patrons, to 
anſwer + heir appearance, and defend them in 
an proceſs. 3 ; - Swift, 
PROCESSION. #. J. [proceſſon, Fr. pro. 
ceſſio, Lat.] A train marching in cere- 
monious ſolemnity, 
If there be cauſe for the church to go forth in 


ſolemn proceſſion, his whole family have ſuch buſi- 


neſs come upon them, that no one can be ſpared. 
Hooker. 
Him all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſ/icn. - © Milton, 
Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, ' 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The prieſts, Potitius at their head, F 
In ſkins of beaſts involy'd, the long * * 
a” x Dryden. 
When this vaſt congregation was formed into a 
regular proceſſion to attend the ark of the covenant, 
the king marched at the head of his people, with 
. hymns and dances, Addiſon, 
It is to be hoped, that the perſons of wealth, who 


made their proceſſion through the members of theſe 
new erected ſeminaries, will contribute to their 
| maintenance. Addiſon. | 


The Echiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve 
days to the gods; all that time they carried their 
images in prorefſion, and placed them at their 
feſtivals, © | Broome. 

To PROCE'88ION, v. 2. rs the noun. ] 
To go in proceſſion. A low word. 
PRock'ss1oNAL. 3 [from procaſſion. 

Relating to proceſſion. 5 8 
ProcCe'ss10NARY. adj. [from proceſſion. 
Conſiſting in proceſſion. | 
Rogations or litanies were then the very ſtrength 
and comfort of God's church; whereupon, in the 
year 506, it was by the council of Aurelia decreed, 
that the whole church ſhould beſtow yearly at the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt, three days in that proc gſſionary 


| ſervice. f 
Pao'CHRONTSM,. z. / [a exhννε . An 
- errour in chronology; a dating a thing 
before it happened. Di#, 
Pro'ciDENCE. 2. /. pracidentia, Lat.] Fall. 
ing down; dependence below its natural 
place. 5 

Pro'cincT, 3. / [procindus, Lat.] Com- 


Wen all the plain 
Cover'd with thick imbattl'd ſquadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery 
Refleting blaze on blaze, firſt met his. view, 
War he perceiv'd, war in procint, Milton, 
' To PROCLAIM, v. 4. [preclamo, Latin; 
 praclamer, French.] OT EY Hts 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a ſolemn 
or legal publicatio . 
When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to fight 
' Deuteroneny. 


conſent in the apoſtles days, for the management 


Hooker. 


feeds, 


* 


lete ration; preparation brought 
| to the point of ation. as 


| 


_ 


* 


8 


. 

I proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to 

the — and to the peſtilenctee. Jieremiab- 

| | Heralds 

With trumpet's ſound, throughout the hoſt prachaim 
A ſolemu council. 

While in another's name you peace declare, 
Princeſs, you in your owr prociaine a war, Dryden. 
She to the palace led her gueſt, | 
Then offer'd lacenſe, and prociaim'd a feaſt. Dryden. 

2, To tell openly. bad 
Some profligate wretches, were the apprehenſions 
of puniſhments of ſhame taken away, would as 
openly proclaim their atheiſm, as their lives do. 


While the deathleſs muſe 
Shall fiog the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall! proclaim 
Thy crimes alone. | „ Prlor. 
3. To outlaw by publick denunciation, 
I heard myſelf proclaimed. Shakſpeare. 
PrRocLar'mER, m. /. [from proclaim,] O 
that publiſhes by authority” © 

The great e with a voice | 

More awful than the ſound of trumpet, cry'd 
Repentance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz d. . Milton. 

PrOCLAMA'TION, 2. J [proclamatio, Lat. 
proclamation, Fr. from proclaim.] 

1. Publication by authority. b 

2. A declaration of the king's' will openly 
publiſhed among the people. 

If the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houſes, ſome nobleman publiſhed a proteſtation 
againſt thoſe proclamations, Clarendon, 

PROCLI'VITY. z. J. | proclivitas, proclivis, 
n. „ $1 $2 

1. Tendency ; natural 

nſion; proneneſs. be 

The ſenſitive appetite may engender a procl it 
to ſteal, but not a neceſſity to es: 3 Bramball 

2. Readineſs ; facility of attaining. ; 

He had ſuch a dextrous proc/ivity, as his teachers 


he. 


19 


inclination; pro- 


were fain to reſtrain his for wardneſa, that his brothers 


might keep pace with him. 1 

PRocl vous. adj. [ prucli vi, Latin, ] 
Inclined; tending by nature. Did. 
PROCO'NSUL, n. g. [Latin.] A Roman 
officer, who governed a province with 
conſular authority. 5 
Every child knoweth how dear the works of 
Homer were to Alexander, Virgil to Auguſtus, 
Auſonius to Gratian, who made him proconſul, 
Chaucer to Richard n. and Gower to Henry 17. 
e | | Peac ba. 
Proco'nsULSHIP. 2. / [from proconſul.] 

The office of a proconſul, 


To PROCRASTINATE..v. a. [procrafti. 


nor, Lat.] To defer; to delay; to 
off from oa to day; ; 1 ? 1 


Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Ægeon wind I 

But to — | lifeleſs end. Shalſpeare, 
Let men ſeriouſly and attentively liften to that 
voice within them, and they will certainly need ns 
other medium to convince them, either of the error 
or danger of thus procraſtixating their repentance, 


| | Degay of Piety, 
To PROCRA'sTINATE, v. 2. To be 
dilatory, | e 
Set out early and reſolutely without procraſtinatin 
or looking back. 8 — . 
I procraſtinate more than I did twenty years 230, 


and have ſeveral things to finiſh, which I put off to 


twenty years hence. | Swot to Fope, 
PROcRASTIN A TION 7. J. [fracraſiinatie, 


Latin; from 
dilatorineſs, - 


is, hath been convincingly demooſtrated 
pens, 8 Dec 


How deſperate the hazard of ſuch e ahn 
bester 
ax of Fler. 


1 3 
206 


nate. ] A dilatoty ai Tg 


PROCRASTINA'TOR, 2, % [ſrom procrafi- _- 
Ps „ 


Milton, 


procraſtinate, | Delp ; 


4 


1 


* 


3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 


1 * 
4 , 


_ 


4 


PRO 
Paola tant adj, [procreans, Lat.] 
_ ductive ; pregnant. 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his led 'manſionary, that heav'ng breath 
© Smells wooingly here: no jutting frieze, 
But this bird | 4 LS 9-35 ; 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreart cradle, 
5 ö | Py Shakſpeare. 


1 
Pro- 
1 4 


! 


T6 PRO'CREATE, v. 4. [procreo, Latin; 


procreer, F r.] To generate; to pro- 

duce. | 3 "op : 
Flies cruſhed and. corrupted, when incloſed in 
1. veſſela, did never procreate a new fly.” Bentley. 
ince the earth retains her fruitful power, 
To procreate plants the foreſt toreftore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone | 
Should ſhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown ? 
1 * Blackmore, 


PrROCREA'TION, 1. / [ procreation, Er. pro- 
creatio, Lat. from prucreate.] Genera- 
tion; production. 


The encloſed warmth, which the earth hath | 
by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in 


| 2. To obtain ; to acquire. 


ſtirred 
he ſpeedier procreation of thoſe varieties 
— 7 Titan h forth. | — 


- 


which the 
Raleigh. 
Neither ber outfide form'd ſo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. 
. . Uncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the 
appetite of procreation. | 
Pro'cKtxTIVE. adj, ¶ from procreate.] 
Generative; productive. 
The ordinary period of the human procrea!ive 
faculty in males is ſixty- five, in females N 94 
N + 1 AB ate. 
Pro'cagATIVENESS, 1. . {from procrea- 
tive.] Power of generation. 
Theſe have the accurſt privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procrea- 
_  tiveneſs of corporeal, with the duration of incorpo- 
res fubſtatces, | Decay of Biery. 
Prockea'roOR,, . , [from procreate.] 
5 7 8 7e ; begetter. | 
PRO'CTOR.. =. /. [coitratted from pro- 
„„ „ op” 
1. A manager of another man's affairs. 
The moi elamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion, 2 er atheiſts, or elſe proctors ſuborned by 
atheiſts, WEL 1 ; Hooker. 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court, 
I find him charging the inconveniencies in the 
payment of tythes upon the clergy and 1 


wift. 


"y 8 


m * 
Halter. 


1 To. 


Ihe proctor ſent his ſervitor to call hi 
ToPro'cTor, v. . [from the noun. 
manage. A cant word. 
I cannot procter mine own cauſe fo well | 
To make it clear, . | S'öbaſſpeare. 
PROC TOoRSRHIT. 2. / {from practor. Office 


3 


* 


be] 


9 


From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and the preſi- 


dent of the college, after he had received all the 


e upd deyrory, the prodferfbip and the dar- 
in,  :Clarendon. 
PROCU'MBENT. adj. [procumbens, Latin. ] 
2h Lying down ; „ 
PROCURABLE, adj. [from procure.] To 
be procured; Gebe ; acquirable. 


1 Though it de a far more common and prorurable 


liquor than the inſufion of lignum nephriticum, it | 


may yet be eaſily ſubſtituted in its room. Boyle. 
Pzo'curacy. 5. /. [from procure.] The 


= 


management.of any thing. 
Pkocura'TION. 2. /r [from procure. }'The 
act of procuring. _ i 

+ Thoſe, who formerly were doub 


aud procuration of plain ſhells from this iſland, are 
nos convinced, that theſe ate che remains of ſea- 
animals. On» Woodward. 
Paocura'rox. 2. % [from procure, Latin; 


* 
8 ] * bin 

« ? * 3 

he FS 


Milton. 
South. J. 


© or dignity of a proctor. | 


| ful Io this matter, 
upon ſtrict and repeated inſpeRion of theſe bodies, 


= 


PRG 


procurateur, Fr] Manager; one who 
ttanſacts affairs for another. * 
I had in charge at my depart from France, 


1 = procurator 1 er | 
10 mar i Tet 5 
e eee 

confirm and ſeal Is 


They 
Their undertaking with their deareſt blood, 
As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 
| hen the procaratcrs of king Antigonus impoſed 
| a rate upon the ſick people, that came to Edepſum 
do drink the waters which were lately ſprung, and 
- were very healthful, they inſtantly dried up. Taylor. 
PrRoOCURATO'RIAL. adj. | from procurator. ] 
Made by a proctor. 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made 
conteſtation of ſuit, and not afterwards, as 
] beingdilatory exceptions, if a proctor was then made 
and conſtituted. 3 - - 
PrRocu'RATORY. adj. [from procurator.] 
| T =p, 1-4 rocuration. | . 
| To PROC U RE. v. a. [procuro, Latin; 
procurer, French.] 25 
1. To manage; to tranſact for another. 


* 
. 
1 


They ſhall fear and tremble, for all the 0 oſperit 


that I procure unto it. | emiah. 
| Happy though but ill, | 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Milton. 
We no other pains endure, 
Than thoſe that we ourſelves procure, Dryden. 


Then by thy toil procur'd, thou food ſhalt eat. 
y any pr , Dryden 


j 


3. To perſuade; to prevail on. 
— Is it my lady mother? 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures 


| 2 Whom nothing can procure, 

When the wide world runs biaſs, from his will 

| To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend gt 
erbert, 


her hither? 


To contrive ; to forward, 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 4 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. Shak/. 
To PRocCu'rg, v. 4. To bawd; to pimp. 
Our author calls colouring, lena ſororis, in plain 
Engliſh, the bawd of her fiſter, the defignor drawing: 
| ſhe cloaths, ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints her, ſhe 
makes her appear more lovely than naturally ſhe is, 
ſhe procures for the deſign, and makes lovers for her. 
1 | .._ \ Dryden. 

With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wiſe by her procuring huſband fold? Dryden. 


2 


PRoCU'REMENT. 2. /. The act of pro- 
curing. DRE e OY 
They mourn. your ruin as their proper fate, 


— 


- By her procurement. | 
Procv'reR. 2. /. [from procure. ] 
1, One that gains; obtainer. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a moderator of 
paſſions, and a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton, 
2. Pimp; pander. | 
Strumpets in their youth turn procurers * 
outh- 
JA 


Curſiag the empreſs; for they think it * 


| 


age. | 4: | 
Procu'ktss, 2. . [from procure. 
bawd. : * , | 
I 1 faw the moſt artful procureſs in town ſeducing,a 
young girl. „%%%ö;ò́/ V 
PRO DIG AL. adj. ¶pradigut, Lat. prudigue, 
Fr.] Profuſe; waſteful; expenſive; 
lavih; not frugal; not parfimonious : 
with of before the thing. 
' Leſt 1 ſhould ſeem over prodiga/ in the praiſe of 
my countrymen, I will only prelent you with ſome 


LY 


1 


1 

| few verſes. | 

Be now as prodiga/ of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, _ _. 

When ſhe did ſtarve the general world befide, 
And prodigally gave them all to yous, +  Shabfpeare, 


a My chief care 
1 Hs to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, ſojnething too prodiget, 


* A 


F - 
3 


Hat left me gaged. "Shalſpeare, 
| | Dingenes enes did beg more of a frod7ge/ man than 
| . 


* 


Shakſpeare, 


TED » 
the reſt ; whereupon one ſaid, ſee your baſeneſs, tha: 
when you find a liberal mind, you will take moſt of 
him; no, ſaid Diogenes, but 1 mean to beg of the 
.. reſt again, acon. 
As a hero, whom his baſer ſoes 
In troops ſurround ; now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 
Though Prodigal of life, diſdains to die 
By common hands. 15 Denham, 
Here patriots dive, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields were prodiga! of blood. Dryden. 
The prodigal cf foul ruf. d on the ſtroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke, Dryden. 
beware, ety 
| Great warrior, nor, too predigal of life, 
- Expoſe the Britiſh ſafety. Philips, 
Some people are * of their blood, and others 
ſo ſparing, as if ſo much life and blood went together. 
| | Bacon, 
PRODIOGAL. 2. J. A waſter; a ſpendthrift, 
A beggar grown rich, becomes a prodigal; for to 
obſcure his former obſcurity, he puts on riot ard 
exceſs, : 5 | Ben Jon on. 
Thou | 
Ow'ſt all thy loſſes to the fates ; but J, 
Like waſteful prodigals, have caſt away 
My happineſs. 
Let the waſteful prodiga! be ſlain. 
ProDIGA'LITY. 2. /. [prodigalits, Fr, 
from Prodigal, ] travagance ; profu- 
ſion ; waſte ; exceſſive liberality. 
A ſweeter and loveliet gentleman, . 
Fram'd in the prodigality of nature, 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford, Shakſp, 
He that decries — ſhould not be held an 
adverſary to him that oppoſeth prodigality. 
"#7 Glanville, 
It is not always fo obvious to diſtinguiſh between 
an act of liberality and act of prodigality. South. 
The molt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with 
the prodigality of his wit, though at the ſame time 
he could have wiſhed, that the maſter of it had been 


a better manager. 8 Dryden. 
[from pradigal.] Pro- 


Denbam. 
Dryden. 


RO'DIGALLY, ad. 


fuſely; waſtefully; extravagantly, 
We are not yet ſo wretched in our fortunes, 
Nor in our wills ſo loſt, as to abandon 
A friendſhip prodigally, of that price 
As is the ſenate and the people of Rome, 
| ; ' Ben Fonſon. 
I cannot well be thought ſo prodigally thirſty of 
my ſubjects blood, as to venture my own life. 
Ig King Charles, 
The next.in 2 and puniſhment are they, 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away; 


Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. 
IS? Dryden. 
Nature not bounteous now, but laviſh grows, 
Our paths with flowers ſhe prodigally ftrows, 
PRODTGIOUS. agj. [prodigio/us, Latin; 
prodigieux, Fr.] Amazing; aſtoniſhing ; 
ſuch as may ſeem a prodigy ; portentous ; 
- enormous ; monſtrous; amazingly great, 
If e'er_he have a child, abortive be it, 
| Prodigious and untimely. brought to light! 
6-2 Shabſpeare, 


are a little 


— 


We — of er virtues we 
ul to propound, it being ſo prodigious: bu 
that it is a. 9 8 N 85 
It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear (ky. 
a th 7 1 3 ER, Brown, 
Then. entring at the gate, 
Conceal'd in clouds, prodigious to relate, 
| He mix d, unmark d, among the buſy throng. 


Dryden. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings alon 3 
it a prodigious quantity of water. Addiſon, 


It is a ſcandal to chriſtianity, that in towns 
where there is a prodigioxe increaſe in the number 


ol houſes and inhabitants, fo. little care ſhould be 


taken for churches, » Swift, 

Prop 1:610 USLY, atv. [from prodjgiou 1 

1. Amazingly ; aſtoniſhingly; portentouſſy 
enormouſly, .  _. A 
| 1 do not mean abſolutely according to philoſophick 

. exaQneſs infinite, but only infinite or innumerable 


| 8 80 us, or their number prodigiou/;y great, Ray. 


1 


p RO 


2. It is ſometimes uſed as a familiar hyper- 


bole. 
Il am prodiglouſiy pleaſed with this joint volume. 


Pope. 
Prop1'ciovsNEss. 2. /. [from Figur! 
$ 


Enormouſneſs ; portentouſne 
ing qualities. | 
Probier. a. J. | prodiges Fr. prodigium, 


Latin.] 


3 amaz- 


1. Any thing odt of the ordinary procefs 


of natute, from which omens are drawn; 


tent. 
Be no more an exhal'd meteor, 
redip y of fear, and a portent 
pry teh miſchief to his unborn times. 
. | Shakſpeare. 
The party oppoſite-to our ſettlement, ſeem to be 
driven out of all human methods, and are reduced 


to the poor comfort of prodigier and old women's | 


fables. Addiſon. 


2. Monſter. -- F 
Moſt of mankind, through their own ſluggiſhneſs, 
become nature's prodigies, not her children. 
; ! l 


Ben Jonſon. 


3. Any thing aſhohiMng for good or bad. 
They would ſeem prodigies of learning. Sfect᷑. 
ProD1'T1ON, z. . | proditio, Lat.] Treaſon; 
treachery. Ainſworth. 
PRO/DITOR. n.f. [Latin.] A traitor, 
Not in uſe. | 
Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
I do, thou moſt uſurping proditor. Shakfpeare. 
ProDiTO'R1OUs. adj. from proditor, Lat, | 
1, Traiterous; treacherous; perfidious. 
Not in uſe. | 
Now proditorious wretch | what haſt thou done, 
To make this barb'rous baſe aſſaſſinate? Daniel. 
2. Apt to make diſcoveries, | | 
Solid and concluſive characters are emergent from 
the mind, and tart out of children when themſelves 
leaſt think of it; for nature is proditorious. Hatter. 
fo PRODUCE. v. 4. [produco, Lat. pro- 
duire, French. ] 5 
1. To offer to the view or notice. 
Preduce your cauſe, ſaith the Lord ; bring forth 
your ſtrong reaſons. : Ifaiah, 
2. To exhibit to the publick. 
| Your parents did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby you ayoided many wrong ay 


. | wif, 
3. To bring as an evidence. 08 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to 2 place, 
To be = ung againſt the Moor. Shatſpeare, | 


* To bear; to bring forth, as a vege- 
table. | ee eee 
This ſoil produces all ſorts of palm- trees. Sandys. 


5. To cauſe; to effect; to generate; to 
beget. g | 


Somewhat is produced of nothing for lyes are | 


ſufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 
ſubſtance. f Bacon. 
ſg They by imprudence mix'd 
Product prodigious births of body or mind. Milian. 
Thou all this good of evil ſhalt produce, Milton. 
Clouds may rain, and rain produce | 
Fruits in her ſoften'd foil 
Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies; the effects alſo, 
that natural bodies are able topr:duce in one another, 
occurring every moment to our ſenfes, we both theſe 
Ways get the idea of power. Locle. 
Hinder light but from ſtriking on porphyre, and 
its colours vaniſh, it no Jonger produces any ſuch 
ideas; upon the return of light, it produces theſe | 


| 


rances again, . & Locke, 
This wonder of the ſculptor's hand 
| Produc'd, his art was at a ſtand. Addiſon. 


Pro'puce. z. / [from the verb. This 
noun, though accented on the laſt ſylla- 
ble by Dryden, is generally accented on 

the former. 


Milton, 


CRDO- 


PRO 


' You hoard not health for your own private uſe, f 2, The thing produced; frui t ; product. 


But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. 
2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent ſum 
or quantity. Hp |; | 

In Staffordſhire, after their lands are marled, they 
ſow it with barley, allowing three buſhels to an acre. | 
Its common produce is thirty buſhels. Mortimer. 

This tax has already been fo often tried, that we 
know the exact produce of it. Addiſon. 


PRonvu'cent, 2. J. [from 2 One | 


that exhibits ; one that offers, 

If an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtation 
in favour of the producent, and the adverſe party 
does not contradict, it ſhall be conſtrued to the 
advantage of the producent. | Apliffe. 


ProODU'CER. 2. /. [from produce, ] One 


| that generates or produces, 

By examining how I, that could contribute 
nothing to mine own being, ſhould be here, I came 
to aſk the ſame queſtion for my father, and ſo am 
led in a direct line to a firſt producer that muſt be 
more than man, 5 Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of defire 10 
the conſumer, make the price low, that immediately 
reaches the firſt producer, Locke. 

PRoDu'CIBLE. adj, Loo duce] 
1. Such as may be exhibited. 

There is no reaſon produrible to free the chriſtian 
children and idiots from the blame of not believing, 
which will not with equal force be producible for 
theſe heathens, to whom the goſpel was never 

revealed. Hammond. 

That is accounted probable, which has better 


arguments reducible for it, than can be brought | 


againſt its South. 
| Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are produ- 
cible in this caſe, Decay 4 Piay. 
2. Such as may be generated or made. 
The ſalts producib/e, are the alcalis or fixt ſalts, 
which ſeem to have an antipathy with acid ones, 
| ; Boyle. | 


; 


Przopu'c1BLENESS, . /. [from producible. : by 


The ſtate of being producible. 1 

| To confirm our doctrine of the producibleneſi of 
ſalts, Helmont aſſures us, that by Paracelſus's ſal | 
circulatum, ſolid - bodies, particularly ſtones, may 
be tranſmuted into actual ſalt equiponderant. 
"ep Boyle. 
Pro'pucT. 2. /. [produfus, Lat. produit, | 
Fr, Milton accents it on the firſt ſylla- | 
ble, Pope on the -— | 
1. Something produced by nature, as fruits, | 
grain, metals, | 
The landholder, having nothing but what the | 


product of his land will yield, muſt take the market. | 
rate, Locle. 


tities, as can turn the balance of trade to our 


advantage. Addiſon. | 
Range in the ſame quarter, the products of the | 
ſame ſeaſon. | S pebialor. 


3 See thy bright altars | 
; 3 with the products of Sabzn ſprings, Pepe. 
2. Work; compoſition; effect of art or 
labour. 5 | 
Moſt of thoſe books, which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the products of great 


and wiſe men, | atts, 
3. Thing conſequential ; effeR, | 
Los - Theſe are the product 8 
Of thoſe ill- mated marriages. Milton. 


4. Reſult; ſum : as, the du of many 

ſums added to each other; the product of | 
a trade, . | :, N 
Pxopu'cTILE. adj. {from produce, Lat.] 
Which may be produced, or drawn out f 


at length, | 


product.] ; . 
2. The act of prpgucioge 3 

A painter ſhould foreſee the harmony of the lights | 
and ſhadows, taking from each of them that which 


4. Product; that which any thing yields or | 


brings. 


will moſt conquce to the prodyion of a beautiful. & . 
E Beda. 


learning? | M9 
3- Compoſition ; work of art or ſtudy, 


:PROFANA'TION. of [profa 


Our Britiſh products are of ſuch kinds and quan- | - 


To be his groom, 


Propu'ction. we , [produ#ion, Fr, from | 2. Not facred; ſecular. 


The beſt of queens and beſt of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation which the way did ſhow 
To the fair region, where the ſun does riſe, 

Whoſe rich produttions we ſo juſtly prize, Waller, 

What would become of the ſcrofulous con ſump- 
tive production, furniſhed by our men of wit ayd 
Stift. 


We have had our names prefixed at length, to 
whole yolumes of mean productions. 


the power to produce ; fertile; genera- 
tive; efficient. 
In thee, 
Not in themſelves, all their known virtue appears 
Productive as in herb and plant. 22 
Ihis is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue , 
and making it productive of merit, as it is under- 
ſtood to have heen originally a reward of it. 
| Spectater. 
Be thou my aid, my tuneful ſong inſpire, 
And kindle, with thy own 7 reduct ive tire, Dryden. 
If the productive fat of the marl be ſpent, it is 
not capable of being mended with new, Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren 
hills for our fruitful vales ſo productiue of that grain. 
; | Swift, 
Hymen's flames like ſtars unite, | 
And burn for ever one; | | 
Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Pr odufive as the ſun. : 


Pope. 
Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, ſays, that — 


age was product ie of men of prodigious ſtature. 
ö | , 1 Broome. 


Pro'tE M. 2. J. | mgooipmior; progminm, Latin; 


proime, old Fr.] Preface ; introduction. 
One and the ſame proem, containing a general 
motive to provoke people to obedience of all and 
every one of theſe precepts, was prefixed before the 
decalogue. BD be . Wiite, 
$0 gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun d. 
| Milton, 

Thus much may ſerve by way of proem, 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. S ruft. 
Juſtinian has, in the proem to the digeſts, only 
prefixed the term of five years for ſtudying the laws. 
, 45 e. 
A, Is 


from profano, Lat.] 


1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. . 


He knew how bold men are to take even from 
God himſelf; how hardly that houſe would be kept 
from impious profanation he knew. Hooker, 

What I am and what I would, are to your cars 
divinity ; to any others, profanation. Shakſpeare, 

Twere profanation of our joys, , 

To tell the laity our love. e Donne, 

Profanation of the Lord's day, ind of other 
ſolemn feſtival days, which are devoted to divine and 
religious offices, is impious. White, 

All profanation and invaſion of things ſacred, is 
an offence againſt the eternal law.of nature. 

Others think I ought not to have tranſlated 


Chaucer : they ſuppoſe a veneration due to his old 


language, and that it is little leſs than profanation 
and ſacrilege to alter it, Dryden. 


2. er to holy things or perſons. 


Great 


may zeſt with ſaints, "is wit in them; 
But, in the Jeſs, foul profanation, 


* * Shakſpeare. 


PROFANE. adj. [ profane, Fr. from pro- 


fanus, Lat.] 


1. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 


Praſane fellow! 
Wert thou the fon of jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 
5 67 Sbalſpearr. 
Theſe have cauſed the weak to ſtumble, and the 
profane to blaſpheme, uſſending the one, and harden- 
ing the other. e | . South, 


The univerſality of the deluge 10 atteſted b 
profanc laftory ; for the fame of it is gone thro 


the earth, and there are records or traditions con- 
cerviag it ig all the parts of this and the new found 


world. 4 
„ 144 WW 


14 2 


S. 
ProDv'cT1VE, adj. [ from produce.) Having 


South, 
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1 P RO 


eee de rt to ap vip, | 


Not rified by holy rites. 
gt pu Far by —— profane, 
The Sibyl he * from the grove abſtain, — 


x 7 Nor 4. Us, a. . [profan, 1 Lat. profane, 


Frenc 


1. To Ale; to poll 


le then, that iT not furni 41 in (his 1 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
274 anin my this moſt honourable — Wee | 
e 


temple n. of ungodly men. 


2 Maccabees, 
Foretaſted fruit 
Take by the ſerpent, by him firſt 


common and unhallow'd. Milton, 
Pref 2 F 1604 far 1 rp * 
ofan'a thy heav'nly gift o y? 
Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
Debas'd. Dryden. 


. How are feſtivals profaned ? When they are not 
regarded, nor diſtinguiſhed from common days; 


when they are made inſtruments of vice and vanity; | 


ben they are ſpent in luxury and debauchery; 
when our 


oy por? it by internperance and exceſs. Ne!ſon. 
ut to wrong uſe. IN 
1 feel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time. Shakſpeare. 


Pzora' NELY., adv, [from profane. ] With 
.-irreverence to ſacred names or things. 
T will hold my tongue no more, as touching their 
ern which der prefanely commit. 
2 Eſdras. 
Let none of thin ſerious, much leſs of divine, 
When 6 jo head 's full, profancly ew. : 
Ben Jonſon. 
That proud ſcholar, intending to erect — pal 
Virgil, ſpeales of Homer too profancly. Broome. 
ProPA'NENESS. 2. /. [from profane, ] Irre- 
verence of what is ſacred. 
Apollo, pardon 
| My great pr anencſe Tan thy oracle Shab/p. 
ou can baniſh from thence ſcurrility and pro- 


Faneneſs, and reſtrain the licentious inſolence of poets 
and their actors. Dryden. 


i EdiQs againſt immorality and profanenc/s, laws | 


againſt oaths and execrations, we trample upon. 
Atterbury. 


Pads hi. x 1. f. [from profane.) Polly. 


ter; violater. 


The argument which our Saviour uſeth againſt Vii 


- rofaners of the temple, he taketh from the uſe 
- whereunto it was with lalemnity conſecrated. 


Hooker, 

. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
"I axers of this neighbour-ſtained ſteel, Shakſp. 
here are a lighter ludicrous ſort 7. Boom =o 


ule the ſcripture to furniſh out their jeſts. 
Government of the Tongue. 


| 88 1 LProfedtio, Latin.) | 


Advance; progreſſion. 

This, with profection of the henthtope unto the 
| ſeventh houſe of oppoſite ſigns, every "ſeventh year 
opprefleth living natures. * Brown. 


To PROFE'SS. v. a. Lier. Fr. from 


1745 us, Lat.] 


declare elk 3 in Arong t terms of 
1 


N opinion or character. 


The day almoſt itſelf profe ſes yours, 
And Pace is to do. ru Shabſeare 
Would you have me ſpeak after my cuſtom, 


As being a profe/' tyrant to their fex'? Shak 
Wr no * vf. himſelf a — | 
keep ſq_heatheniſh a family, as got to ſee God be 
POOL Duty of Man. 


- Wiſe to-fiy pain, fig new the fy.  Milion, 
A ſervant to 41k en, a flave to thee, 

Adee praſeſ io barten chaſtity. 

loud declaration. 


. . 


degenerates into ſenſuality, and- we | 


* 


| — 
2. To make a ſhow of any ſemimeat by | | 


PRO 


3. To declare publickly one's {kill in any 
art or ſcience, fo : as to invite employ- 
ment, . 4 þ 
What, maſter, read 1 you a? firſt relate me that. 
I read that I profeſs the art of love. Shakſpeare. 
Without eyes thou ſhalt want light; 770 not 
the knowledge therefore that thou haſt ot 
To PROFE'sS, v. 2, 


1. To declare openly. 
ny 8. 700 eſs, that they know God, but in wor 
— IA. 
Geng the Lord, that I am come unto the 
2 which the Lord ſware unto our fathers. 
Deuteronomy. 
2. To enter into a ſtate of life by a peniick 
declaration. 


But Purbeck, as prefgſt a huntreſs and a nun, 

The wide and wealthy lea, nor all his pow'r reſpects. 

Drayton. 
3. To declare friendſhip. Not in uſe. 
As he does conceive, 

He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 

Profeſs'd to him; why, his revenges muſt 

In that be made more bitter. _ » Shakſdeare. 


Prore'sstDLY. adv. [from profe//ed, ] 
According to open N made by 


himſelf. 


1 could not grant too much to mens that being 
profæſſedly my ſubjects, pretended 1 05 ſtrict- 
nels. Charles, 

Virgil, whom he prefeſſedly imitated, has ſur- 
paſſed him among the.Romans. " Dr ryden, 

England I travelled over, prefeſſedly 3 a 


places | paſſed . 
Prior, 8S1ON. 1. J. C orefeſlun, Fr. from 
profeſs ] © 
1. Calling; vocation ; known employment. 
The term p 
of divinity, p hens. and law, 
I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high profeſſion ſpiritual, Shakſpeare. 
If we confound arts with the abuſe of them, we 
- ſhall condemn all honeſt trades; for there are that 
deceive in all profe//ions, and bury in torgetfulneſs 
all knowledge. Raleigh, 
Some of our brain keep wounds tented. 
Wijeman. 
No other ane race, not the ſons of any one other 
Profiſſion, not perhaps altogether, are ſo much _ 
ter ed amongſt all pręfeſſionss as the ſons of 1 
4 att, 
This is a practice, in which multitudes, beades 
thoſe of the learned profe Mons, may be engaged. 
Watts, 
2. Declaration. 
A naked Prgfelſion may have credit, where no 
other evidence can be given. Glanville. 
Ihe profe/ſions of princes, when a crowa is the 
bait, are a ſlender ſecurity, Leſtey. 
Moft profligately falſe, with the Rag Pro- 
feſſions of ſincerity. Swift, 
3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any 


party Or © inion. 


| For by oil in their lamps, and the firſt lighting 


of them, which was common to them both, is meant 


all chriſtians make in baptiſm, ___ " Tillotſon, 
When chriſtianity came to be taken up, for the 
ſake of thoſe civil 'encouragements which attended 
Man, the er was en 1 
* Swift, 

Pao ss Ton Al. adj. [from Wie. 
2 ting to a particular . r wa 

ON, -- 


— 


1 - el as national reflion ar . 
be _— Clarifſa. |. 


When the holineſs of the profe/ſors of religion is 
2 you may doubt te ſinging op of 5 a — 


1 of rler min 


z 


7 rofefſjon is particularly uſed 


that ſolemn profeſſion of faith and repentance, which 


PaorzssoR. 2. /. [profe Naur, Fr. from | 

e EP 
1. Gebe declares himſelf of any opinion 
. Or party, 


PRO 
whom ke writes, was not made up wholly of the 
* ncere, and perfevering chtiſtians, but like the 

in Chritt's parable, that caught both good and. 
bad, yer had no doubt ſome infincere perſons, hypo- 
crites, and temporaries in it. Hammond. 

2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches. 

an art. 

Prefeſſ.rs ia moſt ſciences are generally the worlt 
qualitied to N their r meanings to thoſe who are 
not of their tr1 Swift, 

3. One who is viſibly religious. 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were prafeſſort, 
that ſhewed a concern for religion, ſeemed much 
converſant in St. Paul's * ' Locke. 

ProFE'SSORSHIP, . /. [from profe/or, | 
The tation or office of” a publick teacher. 

Dr. Prideaux ſucceeded him in the pr: fe/or 
being then elected bilhop of Wor dies 
— him in the regius profeſor/bip. Walton, 

To PRO'FFER. v. a. [profero, Lat, pre- 
ferer, Fr.] 


1. To propoſe; to offer to acceptance. 
| To them that covet ſuch eye-glutting gain, 
| Proffer thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. 


- &pentſer, 
Does Cato ſend this aner back to Cæſar, 1950 
For all his generous cares and Praſfer d friendſhip ? 
Vn. 
2. To attempt of one's own accord, 
None, among the choice and prime 
Of thoſe heay*n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer, or accept, 
Alone, the dreadtul voyage. Milton 


Pro'eFER, 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Offer made; ſomething propoſed to 
acceptance, 

Bafilius, content to take that, ſince he could have 
no more, allowed her reaſons, and took her pr freer 
thankfully, iduey. 

Prefers, not took, reap thanks for their 3 


| Shak ares 
The king 2 


Great proffers ſends of pardon and of grace, 
If they would yield, and quietneſs embrace. Daniel 


He made a prefer to lay down his commiſſion of 
command in the arm | Clarendon. 


But theſe, norali the prefers you can make, 
Are worth the heiter which 1 ſet toftake. Dryden, 
2, Eflay ; attempt. 
It is done with time, and by little and little, and 
with many eſlays and proffers, Bacon, 


Pro'eFERER, 2. /. from proffer.] He that 
offers, 
Maids, i in 8 ſay no, to that | 
_ Which they would have the proff rer conſtrue, ay. 
i Shakſpeare, 
He who always refuſes, taxes the proffercr witlx 
indiſcretion, and declares his aſſiſtance needleſs. 


| Collier. 
ProFI'CieNCE. 1. / [from proficir, Lat.] 
PRo FI'CLIENCY., Profit ; adyancement 


8 any thing; improvement gained. It 
W to intellectual acquiution, - 
PE ns of riper years, who flocked into the 
church during the three firſt ceaturies, were obliged. 
to paſs through inftrutioas,and give account of heir 
proficiency. _ - Addiſon. 
Some an with too much ſatisfaction on their 
own proficiencies, or preſuming oa their election by 
God, r themſelves i into a ſecurity. -. 


7 


Proriicient. . /; „ [proficiens, Lat, 7 0 
who has made advances 3 in any ftudy or 
_ buſineſs,” 


I am ſo good a ereficient "i in one quarter of an 
hour, that 1 can drink with any tiaker in his own 
language. Shakſpeare. 
1 amdiſpoſed to receive further light in this matter, 
from thoſe whom it will be no diſparagement for 
0 much greater proficients than I to learn. Boyle. 


Young ron? of ak gs were, by practice, made 
Sift. 


— 


- Preficients in their father trade. 


Paoprcuovs. adj. ae Lain 
* a Teal F ol, 


mm an n 
— 
p 9 
1 - 


M is very proficucus to take a good * 7 
Too | | " 


PRO 
rot | 


To future times 
Proficicous, ſuch a race of men producey- 
As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. Philips, 
Prorr'ts. 2. /. [profile, Fr.] The fide 
face; balf face. | 
The painter will not take that fide of the face, 
which has ſome notorious blemiſh in it ; but either 


dra it in profile, ar elſe ſhadow the more imperfect | 


. | Dryatn. 
Dill che end of the thitd century, I Have not ſeen 
a Roman emperor drawn with a full face: they | 

- always appear in prahle, which gives us the view of a 
head very majeſtic. * ' Addiſon, 


PRO FTT. 2. ſe[profit, Fr.] | 


r. Gain; pecuntary advantage. 
N Thou muſt know, | 

*Tis-not my profit that ddes lead mine lionour. 
Shakſpeare. 
He thinks it highly juſt, that all rewards of truſt, 
profit, or dignity ſhould be given only to thoſe, 
whoſe principles direct chem td preſerve the conſti- 
2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. 


What prof? is it for men now to live in heavineſs, 


and after death to look forpuniſhment 7 2 Eſdras. | 


Wiſdom̃ that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded 
up, what profit is in them both? Kecigſiaſticus. 
Say not what 4 t is there of my ſervice; and 
what good things hall I have hereafter: Fcclus. 
The king did not love the barren wars with Scot- 
land,, though he made his profit of the noiſe of _ 
| acon. 
3. Improvement; advancement ; profi- 
ciency. ; | ; 
1. Jo benefit; to advantage. 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands refit 
me. 2. " . 
Let it profit thee to have heard, 
By terrible example, the reward 
Of diſobedience. 
2. To improve; to advance: | 
"Tis a great means of profiting: yourſelf, to copy 
diligently excellent pieces and beautiſul deſigns. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


To PrRo'fIT. v. 2. | 

1. To gain advantage. h | 

The Romans, though poſſeſſed of their ports, did: 

not prefit much by trade. Arbuthnot. 
2. To make improvement. 


Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly | 


'to them, that thy profiting may appear to all. 
; I 


G Timothy... 
She has prefited ſo well already by your counſel, 
that ſhe can ſay her leſſon. Dryden, 


3. To be of uſe or advantage. 
Oft times nothing profits more, 
Than ſelf-efteem grounded on juſt and right. 
| Milton, 
What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper years > Prior. 
Prxo'FITABLE. adj. [profitable, Fr. from 
profit. | Fs 
1. Gainful; lucrative, . 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 
Is not ſoettimable or ee N | 
As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Sbalſpeare. 
The planting of hop-yards, ſowing of wheat and 
rape-ſced, are found very profitable for the planters, 
in places apt for them, and conſequently * 
fof the kingdom. | . 
2. Uſeful ; advantageous. 
To wail friends loſt 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, | 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. oe 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would 


ofitable in many chings, ted them , 
tel 7 1 21 


What was ſo profitable to-the empire, became 
fatal to the emperor. | 4455 


ö 


At. 
Pro'#1TABLENESS, #, ,. [from profitable. ] 
1. Gainfulneſs. 4 pref a 


Swift, | 


I. 


PRO 


We will now briefly take notice of the profitad/ee 


157 of plants for phyfick and food. - Mere, 
What ſhall be the juſt portion of thoſe, whom 
neither the dee 


yet the excellency, eaſineſs and proftableneſs of his 
commands invite > Calamy, 
PRrO'FITABLY. adv, | from profitable, ] 
1, Gainfully, | 
2. Advantageouſly ;- uſefully, 


reflection, and have proficably employed 2 a 
| | ake. 
PRro'erThEss. adj. [from profir.] Void of 
gain or advantage. 
proper. | | 
We muſt not think the Turk is ſo uaſkilfol, 
To leave that lateſt, which concerns him firſt : 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. Shakſpeare. 
PRO'FLIGATE. adj. [ proftigatus, Latin. ] 
Abandoned ; loft to virtue and decency ; 
ſhameleſs. 95 


Time ſenſibly all things impaits; 
Our fathers have been worſe than theirs,. 
And-we than ours z next age will ſee 
A race more profiigate than we, 
Wich all the pains we take, have ſkill enough 
| to be; Roſcommon, 
Proband e far have oy, a 
and thy heav?nly gift o * 
Made — and — hone the A} Y 
Debas'd to each obſcene aud impious uſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 
For tongues: of angels, and for hymns of love. 
Dryden, 
Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 
And he wou'd dictate what he'd have your ſwear, 
Be not fo profiigate, but rather chuſe 
To guard your honour, and your life to loſe. 
| Dryden. 
Melancholy objects and ſubjects will, at times, 
impreſs the moſt proftigate ſpirits. Clariſſa, 
-PRO'FLIGATE, 2. J. An abandoned, ſhame. 
lefs wretch, . "IRS 
It is pleaſant to ſee a notorious prefligate ſeized 
with a concern for his religion, and _—_— his 
ſpleen into zeal. | Addiſon. 
I have heard a prafligate offer much ſtronger argu- 
ments againſt paying hisdebts, than ever he was known 
to do againſt chriſtianity ; becauſe he happened to 
be cloſer preſſed by the bailiff than the 1 n 
935 | | wift, 
How. could ſuch a profiigate as Antony, or a boy 


giving the law to ſuch an empire and people ? 
| : Swift, 


To PrRo'FLIGATE, v. 4. [profiige, Latin.,] 


To drive away. A word borrowed from | 


the Latin without alteration of the ſenſe, 
but not uſed. 


Lavatories, to wafh the temples, hands, wriſts, 
and jugulars, do potently prefligate and keep off the 
venom. | | arvey; 


Pro'eLIGATELY. adv. [from profligate, | 
3 41 
oft profiigately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
ſeſſions of — 27% rare. 2 
Pro'FLIGATENESS. z. / | from profiigate.] 
The quality of being profligate. 
Pro'xLUENCE. ' 2. . [from profiuent.] 
Progreſs ; courſe, 8 | 
In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, 
there was much difference between them. Wotton, 
PROFLUENT. adj. {from profuens, Lat.] 
Flowing forward. £2 2] gd 


— his TO" them Ry wag > 99> 
izing i rofiuent ſtream, the ſign 
| waſh 8 88 of ſin. 7 Milton, 
PROFO UND. adj, [profond, Fr. profun- 

dus, Lat. CASTILE WES 
1. Deep; deſcending far below the ſurface ; 

low with reſpect to the neighbouring 


o 
- 


places. 


om or kindneſs, nor wounds |. 
and ſufferings of the Son of God could perſuade, nor | 


You have had many opportunities to ſettle this | 


ot _ uſed, though | 


of eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of | 


Teach all nations what of him they tearn'd, f ] | 


RO 


All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 


A golf profornd, as that Serbonian bog £ 

Betwixt Damiata' and mount Caſius old. Miliox. 
He hath hither thruſt me down 

Into this gloom of Tartarus prefound. Milton. 


2. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind; not eaſily fathomed by the mind: 
* as, a profound 7reatiſe. N 
3. Lowly ; humble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiſſive. 
What words wilt thou uſe to move thy God to 
hear thee ? what humble geſtures ? what profound 
reverence ? Duppa. 
4. Learned beyond the common reach; 
knowing to the bottom. | 
Not orators only with the people, but even the. 
very proformdeſt diſputers in all faculties, have hereby 
often, - with the beit learned, prevailed moſt. 
DHS fo Hlcoler. 
5. Deep in contrivance. 8 6 
The revolters are profound to make ſlaughter; 
though I have been a rebuker of them. Þ. Hoſea, 
6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 
Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound, Sbalſteare. 
PrRoFo'uNnD, 2. Ai | | 
1. The deep; the main; the ſea. 
God, in the fathomleſs profound, E 
Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. Sardys. 


To PROFO'UND, v. . [from the noun,}] 


word. 


nature, nor ſee the firſt ſprings that ſet the reſt 
a- going · x Glanville, 
Proro'UNDLY, adv. [from profeurd.] 
1. Deeply ;- with deep concern. 
| Why figh you ſo profoundly ? 
The virgin ſtarted at her father's name, 
And ſigh'd profoundly, conſcious of the ſhame. 


. dee © in 1 h t. ; 
The moſt profoundly wiſe. 
Domenichino was profoundly ſkill'd in all the 
parts of painting, but wanting genius, he had leſs 
of nobleneſs. - | | Dryden. 
PrRoro'UNDNESS. . /. [from prgfaund.] 
1. Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge. 
Their wits, which did every where elſe conquer 


ger. 


Depth of place or knowledge. ; 


The other turn'd 


PROFU'SE. adj. [profuſus, Lat.] N 
1. Laviſh; too liberal; prodigal. c 


that the people from bad example have grown lazy 
and expenſive, the court has become luxurious and 
mercenary, and the camp inſolent and ſeditious. 


̃ Davenant, 
One long dead has a due ion of praiſe; in 


2, Overabounding ; exuberant. - 
On a 7 ſhady bank, pręfaſe of ſiow' m, 
Ä * 


Penſive | ; 
Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heav/aly bright, 
Prefuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. 


: | Addi ſen. 
Proyv'stLY, adv. [from prefuf, !! 
1. Laviſhly ; prodigally. HEW 
The prince of poets, who before us went, 
Had a vaſt income, and 


* 
K 
1 


2. With exuberance, 


: * — 
& + 


* 


Now I die abſent in the vaſt profound; ., 
And me without myſelf the ſeas have drown'd, 
F | Dryden; 

| If ſome other place th* ethereal king 
Poſſeſſes lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. Milton. 


To dive; to penetrate. A barbarous 


We cannot profornd-into the hidden things or 


Shakſpeate. - 


2. With bag degrees of knowledge ; with 


Drayton, - 


hardneſs, were with pr./oundneſs here over- r Y 
Proru'npiTY. 2. /. Lon profound]. 


Round through the yalt profundity obſcure. Milron, 


In profuſe governments it has been ever obſerved, - 


which, whilſt he lived, his triends were too profuſe, 


Iton. by 


Profuſely ſpent, Harte. 
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DOD nephew your grief is but folly, 


»- , - Thus 


» * , N * 
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Then ſpriog the living herbs profuſely Wo . 
Proru's2ness. . f {from profuſe,), La- 
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viſhneſs ; prodigality, 


One of a mean fortune manages 


* 5 


extreme parſimony; but, . of — ee Jo 
. | arrives | magnificence of | 
a * wy Dryden. would not outhve. 
a ſoul unſatisfied with | 
all it has done, and au unextioguiſhed deſire of doing 
more. Dryden. 

Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into profuſere/s, 


7 | 
Profuſeneſs of doing good, 


and ends in madneſs and folly, 
Prorv's10N, 2. / 
Fr. from profuſe. 


1. Laviſhneſs; prodigality; extravagance. 


o 


What meant thy pompous progreſs 
empire? ; | 
Thy wil profigfien to the factious nobles ? 


Atterbury. 


Rowe, 


2. Laviſh expence ; ſuperfluous. effuſion ; 


_. waſte, 


He was deſirous to avoid not only profuſion, but 


we effuſion of chriſtian blood. 
. The great on and expence 4 
f his —— him — offence. Daniel. 
3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. 5 
Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it 
abounds with a great profuſion of commodities of its 
own growth, very convenient for other countries. 


Hayward. 


Addiſon. * 


I Theraptur'd eye, 
The fair profuſion, yellow autumn ſpies. Thomſor. 
To Pros. DV. A. 
1. To rob; to ſteal. | 
2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions, 
. HET 


L' Eftrange. 


Pao. 2. /. [from. the verb.] Victuals; 


proviſion of any kind. A low word. 
Swift. 


In town you may find better prog. 
Spouſe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, 


With handkerchief of prog, like trull with budget; 5 


And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. 
n Congreve. 
PROGENERA'TION. 2. /. [progenero, Lat.] 
Ihe act of begetting; i 
Procz/nitoR. 2. / Ve. Lat.] A 
forefather; an anceſtor in a 
Although theſe things be alteady paſt away by her 
Pragenitart former grants unto © thoſe lords, 


et 1 
could find a way to remedy a great part thereof 


i 8 ere 
Like true ſi ubjects, ſons of your 8 
Go chearfully together. Shakſpeare. 


All generations then had hither come, 
From all the ends of th” earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Milton. 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poſſible in any 
one, otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or as progenitor 
over his own deſcendants, "+ | Locke. 

The principal actors in Milton's poem are not 
only wr progenitors, but reprefentatives. Addiſon. 

Pro'Geny. #. /. [progenie, old French; 
progenies, Latin, ] Offspring; race ; gene- 
Tation. — in ee 
The ſons of God have God's own natural Son as 
a ſecond Adam from heaven, whoſe race and progeny 
they are by ſpiritual and heavenly birth, Hooker. 

Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 


Lhe baſe — _ — 76G * 
A golden pregeny from heaven deſcends. Dryden. 
- T1 4 ty live in — bliſs, and ſee, 
Deathleſe ourſelves, our vum'rous progeny. Dryden. 

We. are the more pleaſed to behold the throne 
ſurrounded by a numerous progeny, when we conſider 
the virtues of thoſe from whom the win 
5 ; ? 1 . AY BY Addiſen. 


Pxocno'sTICABLE. adj. [from prognofſti. 
ate] Such as may be  foreknown or 


291 told, 


his ſtore with 


propagation. N 


1 


rofuſo, Lat. profuſion, 


through the | 


. She went out progging for proviſions as before. 0 


| 


ther tine. |: 


, 


4 
| 
| 


; 


| 
: 


| But iſu'd from the progeny of kings, Shakſpeare. | 
| By promiſe he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that lanc. Milion. 


atrmour, as a badge or prognoffication of his mind. | 


If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoſtication, | 


| 
| 
PrRoG no'sTICK. #. / \from the adjeRive.] 


| 1. The ſkill of foretellin 


3. A token forerunning. 


PROGRESS. 2. 


+ 


* — — —-—-—̃ — 


3. Intellectual i 


PRO 
Taube cauſes of this inundation cannot be regular, 
and. therefore their effects not prognoficable like 
eclipſes. My 4 116%) Won. 
7 PRocwo'sTICATE. v. a. [fr | 
roſtick.] To foretel; to foreſhow. 
P He had now outlived the day, 2 his _ 
andford had prognoſticated u is oativity he 
8 n . | 
Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 
I neither will, nor can prognaſticate, 
To the young gaping heir his father's fate. Dryden. 
ProGnosTICA'TION. #. / | from prognofti- | 
cate,] 1 5 * F 
t. The act of foreknowing or foreſhowing. * 
Raw as he is, and in the hotteſt day prognofiica- 
tion procldims, ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick wall, 
the ſun looking with a ſouthward eye upon him; 
where he is to behold him, with flies blown ta death. 
| - Shakſpeare. 
This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of 
prophecy or prognoſiication of things to come, as it 
hath been hitherto an hiſtory of things paſt. Burner. 
2. Foretoken. rar ou 5 75 
He bid him farewell, arming himſelf in a black 


4 


Sidney. 


I cannet ſcratch mine ear. Shakſpeare. 
PRoGNOSTICA'TOR. 2. /. from progaofti- * 
cate.] Foreteller ; foreknower. 
That aſtrologer made his almanack give a tolerable | 
account of. the weather by a dire& inverſion of the 
common prognefticators, to let his belief run counter 
Government of the Tongue. 


to re ts. 

PROGNOSTICK. adj. {progneſtigue, Fr. 
Teey1w5x%.] Foretokening diſeaſe or re- 
covery ; foreſhowing : as, @ prognoſtick 
Symptom, | 


ac 


__ 


diſeaſes or the 
the event of e 5 is is a . 
Hippocrates's prognoftick is generally true, that it 
is 5 hard to ro nal) 3 Arbuthnot. | 
2. A prediction. | 
Though your prognefticks rua too faſt, | 
They muſt be verify d at laſt. Swift, 


Whatſoever you are or 
eaſy prognefitick from what you were. South, 
| Careful obſervers 


By ſure prognofticksmay foretell a ſhow'r. Swift, © 
Jo [progres, Fr. from 
progreſſus, Lat.] - | 


1. Courſe; proceſſion; paſſage. p 
I cannot by the pregreſe of the ſtars, 


Give gueſs how near to day. Shakſpeare. 
128 The morn begins F | 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. ' | Milton. 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 1 


And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the ſkies. 


2.. Advancement ; motion forward. 

#: Through all thy veiss ſhall run | 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit z for no pulſe ſhall keep | 
His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat, 
This motion worketh it round at firſt, which way 


to deliveritſelf; and then worketk in progreſe, where | 


1 = 33 1 Bacon. | 
ut of Ethiopia beyond Egypt | a ſtrange 
| progreſe for ten — thouſand men. Raleigb. 
Whoſoever underſtands the pragreſi and revolu- 
tions of nature, will ſee that neither the preſent form | 


Burnet. | 


It is impoſſible 
ogreſs in this ſpace. | Locle. 
he bounds of all body we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progreſs in the endleſs W N 
Perhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in 
Whoſe writitigs 1 have made very little progreſi. 


its 


| | in knowledge: proficience, 


om prog- | 


2. 


3˙ 


| PROGRE 


1 tions. 


Sbalſp. 


ol the earth, nor its firſt form, were permanent and, | 
_ | immutable, W 2 
| 


the mind ſhould ever be ſtopped in 4 


Swift, \ | 


mprovement ; advancement 
wy 


PRO 
Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas'd, 

But till his learning with his days increas'd. De», 

It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made more 

progreſs in the knowledge of theſe things, Bure. 

Several defects in the underſtanding hinder it in 

its progreſs to knowledge. Loc le. 

ther deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and conclude, 


that making any progreſi in knowledge, farther than 
ſerves their ordinary Babel above their capacities. 


-— * 


Locke, 
You rege have made no pregreſi in the moſt 
important chriſtian virtues; you have ſcarce got 
half way in humility and charity, Law. 
4. Removal from one place to another, 
From Egypt arts their progreſs made to Greece, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham, 
5. A journey of ſtate; a circuit. 
He gave order, that there ſhould be nothing in his 
journey like unto a warlike march, but rather like 


unto the of a king in full peace, Bacon. 
O — ive to hail the day, Sg 


When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey. _ 

Their ſov'reign, through his wide command, 
Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land.  Addiſor. 
o PRo'GRESS, v. 1. [progedior, Lat.] To 

move forward; to paſs. Not uſed. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shak/p. 
ProcR x's810N. 2. /. | progreffion, French; 
progreſſio, Latin. ] | 


1. Proportional proceſs ; regular and gradual 
advance, . | | 
The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, made 
by any priſmatick colour, were in arithmetical 
Nader 8 | Newton, 
otion forward. 3 
Thoſe worthies, who endeavour the advancement 


ol learning, are likely to find a clearer progreſſion, 


when ſo many rubs are levelled; rown, 


In philoſophical enquiries, the order of nature 


' ſhould govern, which in all Keese is to go from 


[1 


the place one is then in, to that which lies next to it. 


Loc te. 
Courſe; paſſage. * | 
He hath fram'd a letter, which accidentally, or 
y the way of progrefſion, hath miſcarried. Shakſ. 
4. Intellectual advance. 5 
For the ſaving the long progreſſion of the thoughts 
to firſt principles, the mind ſhould provide ſeveral 
intermediate principles, & 5 7 Eokes 
'$SIONAL, adj, [from progreſſion. ] 
Such as are in a ſtate of increaſe or 
OE os olds 
They maintain their accompliſhed ends, and 
relapſe not again unto their progre//ional * 
| | rotor. 
PROORE“SsSIVE. adj, [progrefſif, Fr. from 
; progreſs.] Going forward; advancing. 
| Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle 
it ſo, as they may be ſtill progre/ive, and not retro- 
ade Bacon, 


grace, | 
In progreſſive motion, the.arms and-legs move 


. 


1 vely ; but in natation, both together. Brown, 


3 Their courſe 
Progreſſive, retrogade, or ſtanding ſtill. Milton. 
The progreſſive motion of this animal is made 
not by walking but by leaping, ' Ray, 
Ere the progreſſive courle of reſtleſs age 
Perform three thouſand times its annual ſtage, 
Nay not our pow'r and learning be ſuppreſt, 
And arts and empire learn to travel welt? - Prior. 
PRoGR&A'SSIVELY. adv. from progreſſi ve. 
By gradual ſteps or regular courſe. 
The reaſon why they fall in that order, from the 
greateſt epacts progreſſtvely to the leaſt, is, becauſe 
the greateſt epacts denote a greater diſtance of the 
moon before the ſun, and con y a nearer 


approach to her conjunction. Hlolder. 
Paocre's81VENESS.z./. from progre/} ve. 
Ihe ſtate of advaneing. —— 


To. PROHTBLT. v. a, ibeo, Latin ; 
.  prohiber, French. ] 1 By 8 


1. To forbid; to interdi& by authority. 
She would not let them know of his cloſe lying in 
dhat prabibited place, becauſe they would be bed. 


: 


PRO | - PRO . PRO 


lying prohibition; forbidding, Adtrologers that future fates foreſhew 

g rb biden will lie on this ſtatute, notwith- | __ Þ . abs" hes quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pepe. | PROLUX, adj. [ prolixe, Fr, prolixus, Lat.] 
ſtanding the penalty annexed; becauſe it has words ProjJE CTURE, z. he x [ projeFure, French s | 1, Long ; tedious ; not conciſe, | 

probibitory, as well as a penalty annexed, Ayliffe. prejectura, Latin. ] A jutting out. According to the caution we have been ſo prolix 


To PROJECT, 2. J [grejicio, projeftus, | To PROIN. v. a. [a corruption of prune.] | in B'vingy if we aim at right underſtanding the true 


| The weightieſt, which it did command them, are If che eleArick be held unte the light, many] Like ſpeculators ſhould forſee, a | 
to us in the goſpel probibitee. Hooker. | particles will be diſcharged from it, which motion | From pharos of authority, 1 "i 
Moral law' is two-fold ; ſimply moral, or moral |, 18 rformed by the breath of the effluvium ifſuing Portended miſchiefs farther than | 
only by ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition ef with agility ; for as the electriek cooleth, the pro- Low proletarian tything men. Hudibras. *| 
God. Divine law, ſimply moral, commandeth or jection of the atoms ceaſeth. Bron. PROL1FICa'TION. . f. ro 3 facis 1 
pProbiòiteth —— — or evil, in reſpect nes 2. Li on French. ] Plan; delineation. | Lat.] Generation ons N Rot , '| 
10ward Le bay: | a 1255 See To PROJECT. : | Ihheir fruits, proceeding from ſimpler roots, are 1 
2. To e 4 4 of = x + "2p : 7 —_ he Po tas A= wed aſtronomy, that not ſo diſtinguiſhable as the offspring of ſenſible | 
ates of burning a f roject10n of the ſtars is which includes in it all creat d prolificati | 4 
Bard'd over us, probibit all egreſs. PD Milten, | the ftars in our horizon, reaching to the 384 degree of 1 8 B gay "qag | 
PROH1'BITER., 7. 4 [ from, prohibit. For-] the ſouthern latitude, Watts. | ÞROLIFICAL, ) ag; 5 8 14 
bidder; interdicter. 3. Scheme; plan of action: as, a projection bo . [ prolifigue, French; it | 
PrRoHIBI'TION. 2. J. [ probibition, French; of a new ſcheme, he” FICK. roles and facio.] Fruit. 14 
probibitio, Latin; from probibit. | 4. [projeion, French.] In chymiſtry, an A . Nd. 2 14 
1. Forbiddance; interdict; act of forbid- operation; criſis of an operation; mo- Proliſfet humour ſoft'nin Lat * 8 LY 
ding. | 3 VI. ment of tranſmutation. Fermented the great mother to conceive, 4 
Might there not be ſome other myſtery in this A little quantity of the medicine in the projeion | Satiate with genial moiſture. Milton, vi 
prohibition, than they think of? Hooker. | on turn a ſea of the baſer metal into gold by multi- _— diſpute — religion grew pro/ifical, and in 27 
| »Gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter lying. Bacon. ventilating one queſtion, many new ones were ſtarted. 1 4 
There is a probibition fo divine, ProjEe'CTOR, 2. Y [from project.] 1 : Decay of Piety. 2 
That cravens my weak hand. Shatſpeare. | 1, One who forms ſchemes or deſigns. His vital pow'r air, earth and ſeas ſupplies, 1 
| He beſtowed the Uderal choice of all Ne The following comes from a projeer, a correſ- rag * er » * ur the ſkies; "Wi 
one only prohibition, to try his obedience, Raleigh. pondent as diverting ag a traveller; his ſubje& having 8 1 7 „by thy prolifick might, | | ; N 
| * us not _ the ſame grace of novelty to recommend it. Addi/. .. * A 3 Dryden. 1 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy Among all the projefors in this attempt, none , ogs are of one ſpecies, they mingling together iq 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe. Milton. 111 N. 05 in generation, and the breed of ſuch mixtures being Hi 
The law of God in the ten commandments conſiſts | themſelves to 10 e 15 2 r "Ka Ply | prolifick. | Ray. 1 1 
moſtly of prohibitions; thou ſhalt not . ob a 8 P 3 from F _ of the world, | | , 
- chins; | illotſon. | 23 F 44.8 e ſun's prolifick rays are hurl'd ; TH 
2. A writ iſſued by one court to ſtop the m 2 who forms wild imprakticable] Tis from thatieat he darts thoſe beams, A 
ö der chemes, . Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. bY (0 
P 17 817 155 adj [from rohibit.) Im- ſelves things —— ther projefors, propoſe to them- | PROLI'FICALLY, adv. [from prolißet.] Wt! 
R I' B 0 * tf» 5 - ves things utter y impracticable. L'Eftrange. Fruitfully; pregnantly. 0 | # 1 \ 


Latin. ] To lop; te cut; to trim; to prune, — fl Ay of it, MR Ne Ie * 0 

1. To throw out; to caſt forward. I ſit and rein my wings | 9 8. 
+... Th aſcending villas After flight, and put new ſtings - The bead-roll of her Com: tricks, 

_ Proje& long ſhadows o'er the 2 _ Pope. Jour _ n * Jonſon. | My T would be too prolix. Prior. 
, 4 | n will not give the proinin : 27 

2. To exhibit a form, as of the image | knife to a young plant, as not able — d fan's 2, Po OY duration. This is a very rare 


—_ on 82 . X p Ben Jonſon. 
Diffuſive of themſelves where e'er they paſs, A 11 in. If the appellant appoints a te 
8 that warmth in others they expect; To 3 57 Vs. #9 [ prolatum, Latin, ] To judge — n ns Ba . 
Their valour works like bodies on a glas, P 5 ounce ; to utter. |  [PrRoLYx10vs. adj. | from prolix,] Dilatory: 
— And does in imageon their men s: Dryden. | cenie, a. may be glied nom de ment a exe dedious. A word of Se gear“ coin Y3 
If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude | pirits, as may be gathered from the accent of their "P21 . Uni ee pcare's coining. 
and latitude, proſccted on the meridian, a learner words, which they rolate in a whining querulous p ay by all nicety and prolixious bluſhes, Shake 
might more ſpeedily advance himſelf in the know. tone, as if fill complaining and cteſt- fallen. Hovvel. ROLI Arr. 1. J. [ prolixite, French; from 
ledge of geography, Wars. | PROLA'TE. adj. | prolatus, Lat.] Extended prolix.) Tediouſneſs ; tireſome length; 
3. JI; Fr.] To ſcheme; to form in beyond an exact round. | want of brevity, eee eee OP 
mind; to contrive. 8 As to the prolateſpheroidical figure, though it be | It is true, without any ſlips of pro/ixizy, or crofling 
It ceaſes to be counſel, to compel men to aſſent | * the neceſſary reſult of the earth's rotation about its | the plain highway of talk, that the good Anthonia 


to whatever tumultuary patrons. ſhall project. 7 OWN ez yet it is allo very convenient for us. C heyne. hath loſt a ſhip. Shakſpeare. 
158 ry P 25 g Charles, PROLA!T ION, 7, JS. [prolatni, Latin. | In ſome other paſſages, I may have, to 8 
What ſit we then projecting peace and war? | 1, Pronunciation; utterance, | ty, unawares flipt into the conttary extieme. Boyle. 
; * Milton, Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at the prola- Elaborate and Rudied, prolixity in proving foch 
N — by which om rex its * tion of certain words, may afterwards pronounce the | Pts 46 90 body calls in queſtion, Waterland. 
- pleaſure or preſervation, can be gratified by another ſame. » 0" Ray, | PROL)'XLY. adv. [from prolix;1 At great 
RA dancer purſuitof his FD vice? Auth. 2, Delay; act of deferring. Ainſau. | length; Aeon f JAtg 
To ProjE'cr. wv. 2. To jut out; to ſhoot | PROLEGO'MENA, 1. fe [mgoAryopwre ; pro- On theſe prolialy thankful (he enlarg'd. Dryder, 
forward; to ſhoot beyond ſomething next | /zgomenes, French. ] Previous diſcourſe ; PROLI'XNESS» 2. /. [from prolix.] 'ledi- 
it; as, the cornice projects. introductory obſervations,  . - ouſneſs. e ee 
'Pro/3reT. . , [ projet, French; from the | PROLE'PSIS. 3. J. [ng ; proleg/e, þ* NOR. v. , ¶ Latin. ] The ſore- 
verb.] Scheme; deſign - contrivance, | - French] _ ; the ſpeaker of a convocation, 8 
It is a diſcovering the longitude, and defervesa | 1, A form of rhetori 1 i 5 Ihe convocation the queen prorogued, though 
muck higher name than that of a projet. Mio. | © 1 * 10 which objec. the expence of Dr. Atterbury*odifpleaſure, who — 
In the various projets of happineſs, deviſed by | | 5 defign'd their rulecutr. S. 


| | che, ns This was contained in my pro/epfis.or prevention 6. 
| 3 baren inconſiſtencies not to of his anſwer, | mY proſeph aig/t Hobbes. | PROLOCU'TORSHIP, 15. J. from yr oloculor.] 


Proje'/cTiLE. adj. | projedile, Fr.] lppel- 2. An errour inchronology by wh ch events | The office. or dignity of prolocutor. 


led ſorward. | are dated too early. „ MELIH 1 'Pro'LoGUE. n/. e | 2 99 Fr. 
Good blood and a due prejectile motion or cireu- | p This is a prolegſis or anachroniſm. Theobald. || prologus, Lat.) Lee ; prologue, Fr 


lation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into Pg | EP TICAL, adj, [from prole 7s. | | x1; Preface: introduction to any 4; 5 

laudable juices. 9 ee ieee 44 15 } 1 or perfor * to any diſcourſe 
PROI “C TIL E. 2. / [from the adjective. Phe erer of religion cannot befo |, Come, fit; a meer Foe 
A body put in motion. N well defended by the profeſſed ſervants of the altar. b e clap 1 roundly, without hake 
_ - Preje&ils would for ever move on in the ſame Pr | Glarville, | Lp „without hawk 


| WT” ; ing, or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſ, 
right line, did not the air, their own gravity, or the ProL &PpTICALLY. adv, [from proleptical,] the only ae bag e - ee. 


ruggedneſs of the plane ſtop their motion. Cheyne. By way of anticipation.” » | ®'Clarifa. | In her ſace excuſe _ 


Px0ju'cT1ON. #,/. [from prijet,] | ProLeTa'x1an, ad}, Mean; wretched ; | Came prologue, and.apglogy. top prompt. In. 
1 BY Is x | . N 9 7 3 wret 4 d 5 1 . 80 beſore re 
1. The act of ſhooting forward, | | vile; vulgar, gd 292 e ee Wee " 


8 ths er of a play. 


— — 


1. The act of lengthening, 


 ProLV'$108, 1. J [protufio, Lat.] 


RO 


If my death might make this iſland bappys | 1 


And prove the period of their tyranny, 

1 would expend it with all willingneisz _ 
But mine is made the prolague to. their play? 
ſat bake cornuto comes in the inſtant, after 

we had the prologue of our comedy, Shakſp. 


To Pro's LOGUE, v. 4. {from the noun, ] | 


To introduce with a formal preface. 
He his ſpecial nothing ever prolegues, Shak/p. 


7 PROLONG, v. 4. { prolonger, French; 
pro and longus, Latin. 

1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
out. 


Hence forth I fly not t death; nor would po 
Life much. ton. 


Th' unhappy een with talk * the 


; night. 
2, Toputofftoa diſtant time. 
To-morrow in my judgment is too ſudden; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well proyided, 
As elſe I Gould be were the day prolong d. Shalf. 
PrRoLONGA'TION. 2. /. [prolongation, Fr, 
from prolong. ] a 


Nouriſhment in living creatures is for the Alas. 
gation of life, Bacon, 


2. Delay to a longer time. 


This ambaſſage concerned only the prolongation 
of days for. pay ment of -monies. acon. 


tainments; performance of diverſion. 


At is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the |. 


firſt book of- his academical Proluſions, relates of 


Suarez. | Hakewill, 
PrO'MINENCE. .} n. Ln { [prominentia, Lat. 
PrO'MINENCY. rom prominent.) Pro- 


tuberance; extant part. 6 
It ſhows the noſe and 3 with the OY 


nencies and fallings in of- the features. ddiſon. 
PROMINENT. adj. | prominens, Latin. ] | 
Standing put han the other part; 


protuberant; extant. 
 _ "Whales aredeſcribed with two prominent ſpouts 
on their heads, whereas they- — _ one in the 


forehead terminating over the wind _Broxwn. 
She has her eyes ſo prominent, £ ſo that 
ihe can ſee better behind her than befor ther. . 
More. 
Tao goodly bowls of maſſy filver, 5 


Wich R een — dn wrought. . . 


f ſtand ſo inent as the 
ha ah hax, tot te = 28 well py 3 


Ray. 
PROMPSCUOUS, adj. [promiſe i/cuns, Lat. J 
yn ry confuſed ; undiſtinguiſhed. 


Glory he requires, and goryihe receives, 


. Promiſcuous from all nations. 
Promiſeuous love by marriage was reſtrainꝰ d. 
Cammun. 
In ruſ d at once a rude promiſenous crowds | 
The guards, and then each other overbear, | 
And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden, 
No man, that conſiders the promiſcuous diſpenſa- | 
tons of God's providence in, this world, can think it 
unreaſonable to - conclude, that after this life good 
men, n and ſinners puniſhed. 
Tillotſon, 
The earth was formed out of that promiſcucus 


| maſs of ſand, earth, ſbells, ſubfding from the water, 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 


Enter. 


— * 
* * 


Ao 


Ne a guide than the im of 4 brutal appetite: 
| ; Woodward." 
Here might you-ſee be 59 N 
Datbos and peaſants on th” embattled field, 
In one huge heap, promi 


—.— amaſt. ' Philipe, 
Unaw'd by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beaſts promiſcuor/ly they join. Pope. 


PROMISE. 2. /. De Lat. promiſe, 
promeſſe, Fr. 
1. Declaration of fore benefit to be con- 
ferred. FI 
I eat the air, promiſe cramm'd ; you cannot fee 
capons . ane of Shatkſpeare, 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shat. 
O Lord, let thy promiſe unto David be eſtabliſhed. 
t-Chronicles. 


only founded comfort. ell 
Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd in ey'ry part 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour d art. 
Dryden. 
Let any man conſider, how many ſorrows he would 
have eſcaped had God called him to his reſt, and 
then ſay whether the promiſe to deliver the juſt from 
.the evils to come ought-not to be made our daily 
prayer. Mate. 
More than wiſe men, when the war began, could 
promiſe to themſelves in their moſt ſanguine hopes. 
| Davenant. | 
2. Performance of promiſe; grant of the 
thing promiſed. | 
Now are they ready, looking for a eh from 


Ho expectation. 1. 
* wy rk, young prince 8 is a 7 of 
the greateſt promiſe. Shalſpeare. 


To PROMISE. w, 4. Sremettre, French; 
prommitio, Latin.] 


of ſome benefit 2 be conferred. 
While they promiſe them liberty, they themſelves | 

are the ſervants of corruption, 

I could not expect ſuch an effect as I found, which | 
ſeldom reaches to the degree that is aa by the 
eee of any remedies. * | 
PROMISE. v. 4. | 

I. To affore one by a promiſe. | 
Promiſing is the very air o“ th' time: it opens the 


of expectation 2 performance is everthe duller for 
io at 1 TY Shakſpeare. 


1 65 dare promiſe for this that in the roughneſs | 
of the al eo giv = deſigned, you will ſee 
ſomewhat more maſterly than any of my former | 


tragedies.” 
As he promiſed in he law; he ene e 


mercy, and gather us together. . 2 Maccabees. 
All the leafure we can take, when we met theſe 
proriſing ſparks, is in the diſappointment. Felton. 
*"She rid'd my ſtay, with more than human 
charms; Rot 


Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life. N ope . 
2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. 
I fears * — e r ? 
El tear it, promi e you. are. 
x RO'MISEBREACH. 1. . breach — 
niſe.] Violation of promiſe, Not in uſe. 
„Criminal in double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſebreacb. 2 
Pao MISEBREAKER. 2. / [promiſe and 
break.] Violator of promiſes, 


He's . bourly promiſe 
one good quality. worthy your entoltainment, Shakf. 


1 
4 
| 


| 4 throogs promiſcuoug ſtrow the level green. 2 — og 2 5 [from promiſe. | One who 
Pope. prom; es. 
eee, 1 promiſer in? iT you, good Dim. 
gence 
eee adv. om promiſcu- | Girebim: — Bert Fonſon. | 
Pear r bo f dject l 4 
e ee ler: aue eee, 
W + AA men, called . 
E -ms 2 17 Prolin r. adi. Kare Latin | 
That ions 28 the ſaered writer aa ee ga of * wy to 0 
4 f 


4 4. ©, 


| amn but promi/cuouy, and with no bt 


Duty Qill preceded prom e, and Arict 0 | 


o make declaration | 


2 Peter. 4 


LA 


er, the owner of no | 


'P R 0 . 
As the preceptive part enjoins the moſt e 
virtue, ſo is it moſt advantageouſly enforced by _ 


Wnt which is moſt exquiſitely adapted to the 
ame en Decay of Piety. 
| promiſſory lyes of great men are known by 
| haller, 2 ſmiling and bowing, 

Arbutbnct. 
| Pro'mI880RTLY. adv. [from promig3ry.] 

By way of promiſe. 

Nor was he obliged by oath to a ſtrict obſervation 
of that which promifſorily 15 was unlawful, Breton, 


Pro'monT, * J. [promontoire, Fr, 
PROMO N TOR. romontoriam, Latin. 
_ Pramont Thaveobſerved only in Suck/irg,) 
A headland; a cape; high land Jutting 
into the ſea, _ 
The land did ſhoot out with a FOR promontory. 


Abbot. 
Like one that ſtands upon doo 
And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread. 
 - Shakſpeare, 
A forked mountain, or blue 5 ver Lg 
With trees upon it, nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Sbabſpeare. 
The waving ſea can with each 
Bath ſome high promont. \ Suckling, 
They, on their heads, ) 


Main promontories flung, which in the RY 
Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs d whole legions arm'd. 


ut ons 
Every guſt of rugged winds, - 
That blows 9 — off each beaked promontory. „ 4% 


If you drink tea upon a promontory that over- 
| hangs the ſea, it is preferable to an aſſembly. Pope. 


To PROMO TE. v. a. 4. [ promoves, promotus, 
Latin. ] 


1. To forward; to advance: - 
- Nextto religion, let your care be to Premate juſtice. 


Bacon. 
Nothing lovelier can be ſound, | 
Than good wofks in her huſband i pence, 
ton. 


He that talks deceitfully for truth, muſt hurt it 
more by his example, than he promotes it by his 
uments. Atterbury. 
Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux of 
the juices in the joints. | . Arbuthnot, 


2. [promotvoir, Fr.] To elevate ; to exalt; 
to prefer. 
I will promote thee unto very great honour, | 
5 ö Numbers. 
8 Shall I leave my fatneſs wherewith they honour 
* and man, and go to be 1 . over the trees? 


Judges. 
> 476-681 folicit thee 
Seas dark neſs to promote me? Milton. 


ProMO'TER.. 2. + omann, French; 
from N | 
1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager. 
Knowledge hath received little improvement from 
the endeavours of many pretending promoters. 
\ , Glanvilk. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven 
in the hearts of all ers of charity; verily, I ſay 
unto you, inaſmuch as you have done it unto one of 
_ the leaſt of theſe, my Ader, ye have done it unto 
„,, | Atterbury. 
2. Informer ; makebate. An obſolete uſe. 
His eies be pale, ſome —_ to ſpie. 


Tuffer. 
I and. ; and ruin the 
eſtates of many of his beſt 2 Drummond. 


Promo'TION. 2. . [promotion, Fr, from 
promote. ] Advancement; encouragement ; 
ee to ſome new honour or _ 3 


p referment. 27 7775 
Many fair ans 
Ave daily givers to enoble thoſe/, 
That Les, fome two days bse, were worth a 
noble. Shakſpeare, 


The high promotion of his grace of Canterbu 
Who holds his ſtate oh wh. coated 2 


bel, bakſpeare, 


| And my 22 Milton, 


3 
9 
* 4 
* 
, 


PRO 
Thou youngeſt virgin-daughfer of the ſkies, 

Made in he laſt promotion of the bleſt ; 
Whoſe palms new pluck'd from paradiſe, 

In ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe, Dryden. 
Ty PrRowO'VE. v. a. | promoveo, Latin ; 
promovoir, French.) To forward; to 

advance ; to promote. Little uſed, 

Never yet was honeſt man, 

That ever drove the trade of love: 

It is impoſſible, nor can : 

Integrity our ends promove. Suckling. 

Making uſeleſs offers, but promoving nothing. Fell. 


PROMPT, adj. [ prompt, French; promptus, 
Latin, ] | 
1. 2 ready; acute; eaſy, _ 
ery diſcerning and prompt in giving orders, as 
occaſions required. Clarendon.” 
Prompt eloquence 
- Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous verſe. 


Milton. 
To the ſtern ſanction of thꝰ offended {ky, | 
My prompt obedience bows. 


2. Quick; petulent. 


- I was too haſty to condemn unheard ; 


— 


3. Ready without heſitation; wanting no 
Tell him, I'm prompt 


To lay my crown at's feet, and there to kneel, Shak. | 


| The brazen age, | 
A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden. 
Still aroſe ſome rebel ſlave, | 
Prompter to fink the ſtate, than he to ſave. Prior. 
4. Ready; told down: as, prompt pay- 
ment. r 


5. Eaſy; unobſtructed, 
The reception of light into the 5 
ing was very prompt, both from without and from 
within, 85 oe” Waitton. 
To PROMPT, v. a. | prontare, Italian. ] 
1. To aſſiſt by private inſtruction; to help 
at a loſs. 1 | 
Sitting in ſome place, where no man ſhall promp! | 
him, let the child tranſlate his leſſon. [/cham. 
You've put me now to ſuch'a 
I ſhall diſcharge to th' life. 
Come, come, we*ll prompt you. 
My voice ſhall ſound. as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will Roop and humble my intents 
RISE well pratis'd wiſe directions. Shatſpeare. 
one 1 
inſtruct this ſtage play, as ſhe could. Bacon. 
He needed not one to prompt him, becauſe he 
could {ay the prayers by heart. Stilling fleet. 
2. To dictate. | | 
Every one ſome time or other dreams he is reading 
books, in which caſe the invention prompts ſo 
readily, that the mind is impoſed on. Addiſon, 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. 


| 45 DS Pope. 
3. To incite; to inſtigate. 
The Volſcians ſtand 1 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
' Upon's again. Sbalſpeare. 
Speak not by th' matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with ſuch 


* words t 
t rooted in your tongue. Shakſpeare; 
If they prompt us to anger, FO Vs (a uſe 
of it to a further end, that the mind, being thus 
diſquieted, may not be eaſily compoſed to . ö 
c HPPA. 
Rage prompted them at length, and found = 
arms. a X Milton. 
Kind occaſion frompti their warm defires. Pepe. 
4+ To remind. | 
The inconcealable imperſections of ourſelves will 


| 


Pope. 
1 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dry. | 


body of the build- | 


part, which never 


Sbalſpeare. 


hold the book ſo well to prompt ande 


OE PRO 
Were it my eue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a promprer. Shalſpeare. 
In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. 
p ; : 5 . ope. 
2. An admoniſher; a reminder. 
We undefſtand our duty without a teacher, and 
acquit ourſelves as we ought to do without a premprer. 


neſs. 


quickly; expeditiouſly. | 

He that does his merchandiſe — promptly, 
and readily, and the works of religion flowly, it is 
a ſign that his heart is not right with God. Taylor. 

PrRO'MPTNESS. z. /. [from prompt. | Readi- 
neſs ; quickneſs; alacrity. 

Had not this ſtop been given him by that acciden- 
tal ſickneſs, his great courage and prompeneſs of mind 
would have carried him direQly forward to the 
enemy, till he had met him in the open plains of 
Perſia. -- South, 

Firm and rigid muſcles, ſtrong pulſe, activity, and 
prompineſs in animal actions, are ſigns of ſtrong 

| _ fibres, | Arbuthnot. 
PROMT TUART. a. . [promptuaire, Fr. 
pramptuarium, Latin. ] A ſtorehouſe ; a 
repoſitory ; a magazine. 
This ſtratum is ſtill expanded at top, ſerving as the 
ſeminary or promptuary, that furaiſheth forth matter 
for the formation of animal and vegetable bodies. 


d 


geſtion ; motion given by 

ſtigation. Not uſed, 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood; 

Yer hath he in him fuch a mind of honour, 

That had he twenty heads to tender down 

On twenty blodd y blocks, he'd yield them up. 


another; in. 


To. PROMU'LGATE, v. a. [promulgo, 
Lat.] To publiſh; to make known by 
open declaration. | 

Thoſe albeit I know he nothing ſo much hateth 
as to promulgate, yet I hope that this will occaſion 
him is oe forth divers otber goodly works. Spenſ. 

Thoſe, to whom he entruſted the promulgating of 
the goſpel, had far different inſtructions. 

| | Decay of Piety, 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any ſanction they 
receive from the promulgated will of the legiſlature, 
reach not a ſtranger, if by the law of nature every 
man hath not a power to puniſh offences againſt it, 
bh | | Locke, 
| PROMULGA'TION. 2. . promulgatio, Lat. 

from promulgate.) Publication; open 
exhibition. | 
The ftream and current of this rule hath gone as 


* % 


| 


tion of the goſpel. Hooker, 
External promulgation, or ſpeaking thereof, did 
not alter the ſame, in teſpect of the inward form or 
quality. White. 
The very promuſgation of the puniſhment will be 
part of the puniſhment, and anticipate the execution. 

; South. 
PrROMULGA'TOR, 2. , [from 
Publiſher ; open teacher, | 
How groundleſs a calumny this is, appears from 

the ſanctity of the chriftian religion, which excludes 
fraud and falſe hood; ſo alſo from the deſignments 
and aims of its firſt promu!gators. Decay of Plety, 


teach openly. | 
The chief deſign of them is, to eſtabliſh the truth 
of a new revelation in thoſe countries, where it is 
- firſt promulged and propaga ted, Atierbury. 
PROM “LER. . J. | from promulge.] Pub. 
liſher ; promulgator, 


— 


hourly 22 us our corruption, and loudly tell us 
pro are _ K earth. ris dls} Brown. | 
RO MT ER. 7. /. roMmps. | - . 
1. One who A a publick ſpeaker, by 
ſuggeſting the word to him when he 
ers. SH 
V OL. II. „ . | 


PrRO'MPTLY, adv. | from prompt.) Readily; | 


far, it hath continued as long as the very 2 | 
H. * 


| L' Eftrange. | 
\ PRo'MeTITUDE. 2. / [promptitude, Fr. 
from promptus, Lat.] Readineſs ; quick- | 


| 


| 


RY ; Woodward. | 
| PRo'MPTURE. 2. /+ from prompt. | Sug-} 


Shakſpeare, | 


PRO 


his apoſtles, raiſed men and women from the dead, 

not once only, but often. Atterbury. 
PRO NA“ TOR. 2. / In anatomy, a muſcle of 

the radius, of which there are two, that 
help to turn the palm downward. Dict. 
PRONE. adj. [ pronus, Latin. ] 
1, Bending downward ; not erect. 
There wanted yet a creature not prone, 

And brute as other creatures, but indu'd 

With ſanQity of reaſon, might ere 

His ſtature, and upright with ſront ſerene 

Govern the reſt, | Milton, 
2. Lying with the face downward : con- 

trary to ſupine. 5 

Upon theſe three poſitions in man, wherein the 
ſpine can only be at right lines with the thigh, ariſe 
thoſe poſtures, proxe, ſupine, and eret, Brown. 

3. Precipitous; headlong; going down« 
ward, | 

„ Down thither mw in flight 

He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſky 

Sails between worlds. | Milton, 
4. Declivous; ſloping, 

Since the floods demand, 

For their deſcent, a prone and finking land : 

Does not this due declivity declare 

A wiſe direQor's providential care ? Blackmore, 
5. Inclined; propenſe; diſpoſed. 
commonly an ill ſenſe, 

The labour of doing good, with the pleaſure arifing 
from the contrary, doth make men for the moſt part 
flower to the one a d moo to the other, than that 
duty, preſcribed them by law, can prevail ſufficiently 
with them. Hooker. 

Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judgment 
and profeſſion, are very prone to deny him in their 
doings. | 4 South, 

It we are prone to ſedition, and delight in a change, 
there is no cure more proper than tradę, which 
_ ſupplies buſineſs to the active, and wealth to the 


indigent. ,. Addiſon. 
Still prone to change, though ſtill the ſlaves of 
ſtate, Pepe, 


PrO'NENESS. #. J. [from prone.] 
1. The ſtate of bending downward ; not 
erectneſe. 9 
If ereneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed un 
proneneſe, or the poſture of animals Jooking 0 
wards, carrying their venters, or oppoſite part to the 
ſpine, directly towards the earth, it may admit of 
queſtion. a Brown 
2. 
ward; not ſupineneſs. 
3. Deſcent; decliyity. 


The holy ſpirit ſaw that mankind is unto-virtve 
hardly drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the lets 


a accounted of, by reafon of the proneweſs of out 


| 


promulgate. ] | 


To PROMU'LGE. v. a. from promulgo, 
Lat.] To promulgate; to publiſh; to 


affeQions to that which delighteth. 
The ſoul being firſt from nothing brought, 
When God's grace fails her, doth to nothipg fall 5 
And this declining proxeneſs unto nought,, - 
'* Isev'a that fin that we are born withal. Davich. 
He inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe of the carnality 
of their hearts, and the proreneſs of e to 


idolatry. Tilos ſon. 


The err of good men to commiſerate want, 
in whatſoever ſhape it appears. Atterbury. 


with this temptation |! | Regers, 
| PROR G. te J. T pronghen, Dutch, to ſqueeze. 
 Minſew.| Aﬀory.. 0 
The cooks make no mote hd, but flicing it into 
little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and haug 


it in a furnace. | | ' Sandys. 
Wbacum his ſea-coal pramg threw by, 
And baſely turn'd his back tofly, Hudibr«t 
With 6-bf iis gol ea . 
ith jron teeth of r | to % | 
The cruſted earth. NW en. 
Pro'niTY, 


” 


Not uſed. $1648) 
Of this mechanick pronity, 1 do not 


The promulgers of our religion, Jeſus Chriſt and | 


tendency. | AE 
F 33 


How great is the proneneſt of our nature, to comply - 


It has - 


_— 


The ſtate of lying with the face down | 


4. nee ; propenſion ; diſpoſition. to 


—_ 


fe [from prone,] Proneughs, 
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—_— oe. -. PRO 
Prowov'n, 2. . [ pronom, Fr. pronomen, either ſenſible pro.f; or demonſtration of ſuch matters | What we by day 
Latin,] A word that is uſed inſtead of s ere bot capable of ſuch progfs, ſuppoling them to. Lop overgrown, or fp, of binds 
oo ** N . de ese. 4 2 Wilkins. ] One night derides. 5 Milton, 
| p ame. This, vers'd in death, th? infernal knight relates, | 2, To ſupport by ſtanding under or againſt, 


. 294% Like theſe, earth unſupported keeps its place, 


WD” th 


125 thou, LI e, they, are names given tio] And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. 


A inftea& of their proper names, | | | f 
om whence they had the name of pronouns, 25 T Thele intervening ideas, which ſerve to 22 | Though no furt bottom props the weighty maſs. 
though they were not nouns themſelves, but uſed | af — | | | . Creech, 
inſtead of nouns ; F called fr 1. ; i * _ the growing maſs ſupply, 
- | x ; | | | e. ill t ight tai in 2 
P PRONQUNCE. », 4. [pronencer, Fr. | 2. Teſt; trial; experiment. ee 
p ronuncis, Lat.] | Retire or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, 3. To ſuſtain ; to ſupport. 
14 To ſpeak; to utter. f | Hell-born ! not to contend with ſpirits of heav'n. f The nearer | find my elf verging to that riod, 
He pronounced all theſe words unto me with his | | Milton. which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more prop 
F mouth. | | Feremiab. This 4 SOL, Om, _ myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are leſt me. 

5 2. To utter ſolemnly; to utter confidently, Thy fire * Mee "MR race, 3 „ . Pope, 
ne , ag She FIR And now ſome publick proof thereof require ' | PROP. . . U . Dutch. ] A ſupport; 
CCC 
. ? en the.imagination hath contrived the frame e boy was the very ſtaff of my age, my ver 
| I haye 2 3 ſaith the Lord. Jer. , of fo teen cas and OS, * _ event | . 9 1 5 ? : "Chat 3 

1 8 : t idly aniwer its hopes, yet then does it“ | oule, when you do take the pr 
P 'Sternly gown fs po rigid interdi ” ogg 23 2 ore the 22 5 4 Wilkins. _ doth mage” br houſe ; you take my nk, © 
Me ify'd the more When you do take the means whereby J live. 
e Milton. Becauſe! he ſhe 455 pray Fowl ſ: | f 
| be poor, Shakſpeare 
Abſalom promounc d a ſentence of death againſt a ade tomy 1 8 8 lant long th «, prod 
e Tale. . ; 6h, ; yaen, | ame plants creep along the ground, or wind about 
4 y paper gives a timorous writer an rtunit other trees or props, and cannot ſupport themſelves. 
3. To form or articulate by the organs of | of putting his abilities to the prof: Aden ied ans; © ny e 
ſpeech, 94.9 8 5 5 oh Here 7 ever muſt I ſtay, | 3 8 on many props repoſe, 
Language of man oune? | how well a lover can obey. Pope. rengths his own, and who his part did take. 
By tongue of brute, and * ſenſe expreſs d. Milt. 3. Firm temper; impenetrability ; the fits EN 1 F Daniel. 
Though diverſity of tongues continue, this would] of being wrought and hardened, till the Again, if by the body's prop we ſtand, 
render the pronouncing them eaſier. Holder. 5 ; : If on the body's life, her life depend, 
4. To utter rhetorically, . co ſtrength is found by trial to be | 1 ** 1 on the fatal brand, 
- 1 . ined, e body's good ſhe only would intend, Darier. 
To 4 W wage 1 2 To ſpeak with Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, Faireſt unſupported flower 
con dence or authority. : And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point. Sb alf. From her beſt prop ſo far. Milton. 
. _ How confidently ſoever men pronounce of them- To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, The current of his vict'ries fourd no ſtop, 
ſelves, and believe that the are then moſt pious, Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms; Till Cromwell came, his party's chiefeſt f 
hen they are moſt eager and unquiet; yet ' tis ſure Jaſk no other 1 my ſtars. Dryden. Walter, 
"7 this is far removed from the true genius of religion. | See arms of proof, both for myſelf and thee ; } _ ?Twas a conſiderable time before the great frag- 


; Decay of Piety. Chuſe thou the beſt. Dryden. | ments that fell reſted in a firm poſture ; for-the props 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confi- 4. Armour hardened till it will abide a] and ſtays, whereby they leaned one upon another, 
gently ; but wiſe men will, in matters of diſcourſe, | certain trial. | | | often failed. Burnet. 

- conclude firmly, and in matters of fact, act - ws | He Bellona's brid i lapt in pr of, FW 2 2 8 
_ , . Confronted him. ooo dos, hen hakſpeare. | o thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines. Dryd. 
PRO NON C ER. . '£ [from pronounce. | One * int 5 18 Had it been poſſible to find out any real and firm 
.. who pronounces N 5. In printing, the roug t of a ſheet | foundation for arianiſm to reſt upon, it would. never 
_ The pronouncer thereof (hall 1 when firſt pulled. WEIR | have been left to ſtand upon artificial pr , or to 
* . peo. a 4j. [This word, though uſed as | ſb6t by ſubtlety and management, aterland. 
expence an adjective, is only elliptically put vr | PRO'PAGABLE., ad/. [from propagate. Such 


bag 
* * 


Pro NU Ncta'tion. 2. /. [pronunciatio, from 


. #1 | as may be ſ ; - 

-» proniuncio, Lat. pronunciation, Fr. i- of prof] e Pogo mae aig 

1. The a@ or mode of utterance, II. Impenetrable; able to reſiſt. | © Such creatures 34 ire produced each by its peculiar 
he deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate our | * 4 your ſhields before your hearts, and | feed, conſtitute a diſtin prepagad/e ſort of creatures. 


: l tendy, eaſy, and graceful pronunciation, Boyle. 


1 
etters have been ſearched out, that were | With hearts more proof than ſhields, Shakſpeare. 


N 


Ae | 2+ To extend; to widen, 
mu; | I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 


| all kind | 

* ſerviceable for the purpoſe. Holder. — Opportunity I hear have had | To PRO'PAGATE, v. a. | propago, Lat.] 

1 It were eaſy to produce thouſands of his verſes, To try thee, ſift thee, and conſeſs have found thee | 1, To continue or ſpread by generation or 

1 which are Tame for want of half a foot, ſometimes a | Free againſt all temptation, as a rock ſucceſſive production ö 
3 whole one, and which no pronunciation can make Of adamant. Milton, hat 1 . * 

1 * 1 2 | He paſt expreſſion lo d, : All that — or drink, or ſhall beget, | 
4 2; That part of rhetorick which teaches to Proc &; diſdain 77 8 * — remov'd. Dryden. ; 8 1 duty ſo _ 
2 2/4 r e, a 2h | en the mind is thor tint red 

4 ſpeak n publick with pleaſing utterance will be proof againſt all e Aeg ira + om = 7 * fe = 1 ent. : 1 
and graceful geſture. | | Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt defire ; 8 @ not Have yours die and buried with you 2 
4 Poor. PI he [from prove. ] | That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. From hills and dales thecheerful cries s 
E 1+, Evidence ; teſtimony ; convincing token; When a capuchin, thought proof WS 4 - wy For echo hunts along, and propagates the ſound, 3 
2 convincing argument; means of conyic- | bad undertaken to carry on the work, he died alittle Dr. 


e 3 err. 
That they all have always ſo teſtified, I ſee not | 2· It has either 7 or againſt before the 


1 0 i we ould poſlibly wiſh a proof. more palpable | power to be reſiſted. _ . OR to be thron'd : the baſe ' th? 
1 tas this. hd „ Imagin'd wiſe ank d wi ; | 
1 Thie has neither evidence of truth, nor progff Conſtant, mature, Mnf againf all aſſaults. Milton. mn A 9 
1 flufficient to give it warrant. Hooker, Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice To prepagate their ſtates Na SB 
# „ Thbugh the manner of their trials. ſhould be | By froſt was harden'd to a mighty price; Te IJ fro , | e 
Wo altered, yet the proof of; every thing muſt needs be 2. to theſun it now ſecurely lies, P 
dy the teſtimony of ſuch perſons as the parties ſhall | And the warm dog-ſtar's hotteſt rage defies. Addiſ. promote, GM 4 | : 
1 Pioduce Wee Spenſer. | The god of day, Some have thought the propagating of religion by 
That which I ſhall report will bear no credit, | To make him prof again the burning ray, arms not only lawful, but meritorious. 
#3 Wee not the ws ſo — 5 kſpeare. 7 temples . cele Wl ointment wet. Addiſon, — ES OCR WTS Decay of Piet, 
One foul in both, whereo pro; * . | PROO'FLESS. adj. [from proof, ] Me tre Cote that truth m agate 
This day affords, | Milen. | wanting Ly Inde | If ] Unproved Within the confines of my N ? Dryden, 


3 Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and require | Ant 3 | 4 Thoſe who ſeek truth only, and defire to propa- 
ſeveral ſorts of progfe, all which may be — in | —— "rg ſo manifeſtly weak and progfieſe, that | gate nothing elle, freely expoſe their principles tothe 
+: their kid. d therefore nothing. can. be more | pen = @ very courtcousadverfary, that cangrant | tet. % | / Locke, 
» SFrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the | ON ” Boyle. Becauſe denſe bodies-conſerve their heat a long 

| truth of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made out, To PROP, v. a. [proppen, Dutch, time, and the denſeſt bodies conſerve their heat the 


Fu ſuch kind of proofrot which the nature of ſuch a | 1, To ſupport by placing for thing aides longeſt, the vibrations of their parts are of a laſting 
- | ra ai , Ws | : | 


. = ng is not capable, They ought not to expect 5 natur; and therefore may be prepagated along ſol id 
1 * Wh a ets of; | 7 1 fibres of uniform denſe matter io à great diſtance, 


\ ; E : 


"RO 
for conveying into the brain the impreſſions made 
u pon all the organs of ſenſee. Newton. 
4. To increaſe ;-to promote. | 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt, 
Which thou wilt pr:pagate, to have them preſt 


With mote of thine, Shak peare. 
Sooth'd with his future fame, 


And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Dryden, 


5. To generate, 
Superſtitious notions, propagated in fancy, are 
hardly ever totally eradicated. - , Clariſa. 
To PRO'PAGATE, v. z. To have offspring. 
x No need that thou 

Should'ſt propagate, already infinite, | 

And through all numbers abſolute, though one. 
Milton. 
PRoPAGA'TION, 2. / [ propagatio, Latin; 
propagation, French; from propagate. ] 
Continuance or diffuſion by generation 


or ſucceſſive production. 
Men have ſouls rather by creation than 1 
ation, Tooker, 
There are other ſecondary ways of the propagation 
of it, as lying in the ſame bed. Wiſeman, 
There is not in all nature any ſpontaneous gene- 
ration, but all come by propagaticz, wherein chance 
hath not the leaſt part. | Ray, 
Old ſtakes of oilve trees in plants revive 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. Dryden. 


PrROPAGA'TOR. n. /. | from propagate. ] 


1. One who continues by ſucceſſive pro- 


duction, 

2, A ſpreader; a promoter, 
Socrates, the greateſt propagater of morality, and 
Aa martyr for the unity of the Godhead, was fo 
famous for this talent, that he gained the name of 
the Drole. | Addiſon. 
To PrOPE'L. v. a. [propello, Latin.] To 

drive forward, 

Avicen witneſſes the blood to be frothy that is 
propelled out of a vein of the breaſt, Ylarvey, 
This motion, in ſome human creatures, may be 
weak in reſpect to the viſcidity of what is taken, ſo 
as not to be able to propel it. Arbuthnot. 
That overplus of motion would be too feeble and 


languid to prepel ſo vaſt and ponderous a body, wih 
Bentley. 


the poſſeſſives: as, my proper, their 


that prodigious velocity, 


To PROPE ND. v. 1. | propendo, Latin, to 


hang forward.] To incline to any part; 


to be diſpoſed in favour of any thing. 
My ſprightly brethren, I properd to you. 
In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill. 

ProyE'NDENCY. 2. / [from propend. 

1. Inclination or tendency of deſire to any 
thing. 

2. [from propendo, | 
conſideration; attentive deliberation ; 
perpendency. 

An act above the animal actings, which are 


tranſient, and admit not of that attention, and 
propendency of actions. 


— 


Sbalſpeare. 


Latin, to weigh.] Pre. 


ale. 
PROPE'NSE, di. propenſus, Lat.] Inclined; 


diſpoſed. It is uſed both of good and 


bad. 
Women, propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be 
edified in gocd things, rather than carried away as 


captives, Hooker, 
| I have brought ſcandal 

In feeble hearts, prepenſe enough before 

To wa ver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 


Proreg'ns10N,. 1. ſ. | propenſion, French; 


PRorE“XSITT. F proper/co, Latin; from 
pro enſe, | | 
1, Moral inclination ; diſpoſition to. any 


thing good or bad. 

Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through 
- neceſſities of ſtate, than any propen/ity of mylelt to 
injuriouſneſs. King Charles, 
So forcible are our propen ons to mutiny, that we 

equally take occaſions from benifits or injuries. 
1 ; Government of the Tongue. 
Let there be but propenſity, and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be ſedulity and indefatigable 
Induſtry, South, 


* 


PRO 

Tt requires a critical nicety to find out the genius | 
or the propenſions of a child. L'Eftrange. 
he natural preper/icn, and the inevitable acca- | 

ſions of complaint, accidents of fortune. Temple, 
He aſſiſſs us with a meaſure of grace, ſufficient to | 
over-balance the corrupt proper/ity of the will. 
Rogers, 

2. Natural tendency, 

Bodies, that of themſelves have no propenſions to 
any determinate place, do neverthelels move con- 
ſtantly and perpetually one way. Digoy. 

This great attrition muſt produce a great propen- 

ſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the fluids, 


1. Peculiar ;' not belofiging to more; not 
common, Ee? 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righte- 
ouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not mention 
them, becauſe they are not proper unto chriſtian 
men as they are chriſtian, but do concern them as 
they are men. Heoker, 

Men of learning hold it for a ſlip in judgment, 
when offer is made to demonſtrate that as proper to 
one thing, which reaſon findeth common unto 
many. | Hooker. 

No ſenſe the precious joys conceives, 

Which in her private contemplations be; 
For chen the raviſh'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Hath her own pow'rs and proper actions free, 
| Davies, 
Of nought nocreature ever formed ought, 
For that is proper to th' Almighty's hand. Davies, 
Dufreſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture of the 
figures, are almoſt wholly proper to painting, and 
admit not any compariſon with poetry, 


and its own operations, preceeding from powers 
intrinſecal and proper to itſelf, which become alſo 
objects of its contemplation, are the original of all 
knowledge. 7 Lecke, 
They profeſſed themſelves ſervants of Jehovah 
their God, in a relation and reſpect peculiar and 
proper to themſelves, Nelſon, 
2. Noting an individual, 
A preper name may become common, when given 
to ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; as Cefar. Matti. 


3. One's own. It is joined with any of 


8 


proper. 

The bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, N 
After your own ſenſe ; yea, though our proper ſon 


Stood in your action. Shakſpeare, 
Court the age FR 
With ſomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. | 


If we might determine it, our proper conceptions. 
would be all voted axioms. Glanville, ' 
Now learn the diff *rence at your proper coſt, 


Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt. Dryden, 
4. Natural; original. / | 
In our proper motion we aſcend 
Up to our nad ve feat. Milton. 


5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted ; ſuitable; 
qualified, 
In Athens all was pleaſure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the ſpring, and ſprightly May. Dryd. 
is the only proper perſon of all others for the 
epic poem, who, to his natural endowments of a 


large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ftron 


memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal 
arts, | Dryden, 
In debility, from great loſs of blood, wine and all 
aliment that is eaſily aſſimilated or turned into blood, 
are proper: ſot blood is required to make blood. 
| Arbuthnot, | 


6. Exact; accurate; juſt, 

7. Not figurative. f 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos was 
divided, they ſignified by dark names, which we 
have expreſſed in their plain and proper terms. | 

. Burnet, 

8. It ſeems in Shak/peare to ſignify, mere; 

pure. | 5 55 | 

See thyſelf, devil; 


So horrid as in woman. King Lear. 


Oe: 
Proper deſormity ſeems not in the fiend | 
| 


* 


* 


x Arbuthnot. |} 
PROPER. adj. [propre, Fr. proprius, Lat.] 


called a property. 


Dryden, | 
Outward objects, that are extrinſecal to the mind, 


TS 7 

9. [propre, French. } Elegant; pretty,” 1 
Moles was a proper child. 15 

10. Tall; luſty; handſome with bulk. A 


low word. 
At laſt ſhe concluded with a figh, thou waſt the 


Preperęſt man in Italy. Sbalſpeare. 
A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. 
. & Eftra Age. 


| PRO'PERLY. adv, [from proper. 
1, Fitly; ſuitably, 
2, In a ſtrict ſenſe, 
What dies but what has life | 
And fin? the body properly hath neither, Milton. 
The miſeries ot lite are not properly owing to the 
unequal diſtribution of things. | Scott. 
I here is a ſenſe in which the works of a * man, 
good as well as bad, are properly his own, Kagers. 


Pro'PERNESS. . / [from proper. 
1. The quality of being proper. 
2. Talneſs. | 


Pro'eERTY. 2. J [from proper,] 
1. Peculiar quality, | 
What ſpecial property or quality is that, which 
being no where found but in ſermons, maketh them 
effectual to ſave ſouls > *  Hogkey, 
A ſecondary eflentral mode, is any attribute of a 

| thing, which is not of primary conſideration, and is 


| 


2. „ ; diſpoſition, 

»Tis conviction, not force, that muſt induce 
aſſent ; and ſure the logick of a conquering ſword 
has no great property that way; ſilence it may, but 
convince it cannot, Decay of Piety, 

It is the property of an old ſinner to find delight in 
rey.ewing his own villainies in others. Jouthe 


3. Right of poſſeſſion. 5 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of rule over men, and properiy iu 
things, ſprung from the ſame original, and were to 
deſcend by the ſame rules. Locke, 

Property, whole original is from the right a man 
has to uſe any of the inferior creatures, for ſubſiſt- 
ence and comfort, is for the ſole advantage of the 
proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the thing 
that he has property in. Locke, 

4. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right, 

For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhow'r'd, 


And property with plenty crown'd, ; 
Accept our pious praiſe, Dryden, 
5. The thing poſſeſſed. 

'Tis a ching impoſſible 
I ſhould love thee but as a property, Sbalſpeam. 


No wonder ſuch men are true to a government, 
where liberty runs ſo high, where property is fo well 
ſecured. g Feb Swift, 

6. Nearnefs or right. I know not which is 
the ſenſe in the following lines. 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 


Propinquity,. and property of blood, . 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee. Sbhalſpeare. 


7. Something uſeful; an appendage; a 
theatrical term. . 
Iwill draw a bill ef properties, ſuch as our play 
wants. Shakfpeare, 

| The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's feces, 
High pomp and ſtate are uſeful properties. Dryder, 
Greenfield was the name of the property man im 
chat time, who ſurniſhed implements tor the actors. 


x Pope. 
8. Property for propriety. Any thing 
peculiarly adapted. Not uſed,” + - 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravitys ſmooth- 
| neſs and property, in quickneſs and brietneſs. 
| ; Camden, 
To Pro'PERTY. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To inyeſt with qualities, 
His cear'd arm | 
Creſted the world ; his voice was prop 
As all the tuned ſpheres, 


| 3 322 


Hebrews | 


Watts, © 


kſpeare. 
2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething oy | 
or in which one has a right; to appro. 
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. ; : 
Piriate ; to hold, This word is not now 
uſed in either meaning, 
21 a bee 1415 
Al 70 Properties to his love and tendance 
ey have here properiied me, keep me in dark- 
neſs, and do all wor =D face me as of my wits. 
; Sbatſpeare. 
I am too highborn to be propertied, 
Io de a ſſ at controul, —Shakſpeare. 
Pro'rnanrs. 2. J. (af. In medi- 
cine, a foreknowledge ofdiſ eaſes, 
Pao'enzcy. . . [TpPnriz ; - prophetic, 


6.4% 
- 1 
9 


7 


— 


come; prediction. | 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 


, Shakſpeare, 
| Poets may boaſt : 
Their work ſhall with the world remain; 
Both bound together, live or die, 
Ihe verſes and the propheſy. V aller. 
. ProO'eHeS1ER. 2. J. [from propheſy.) One 
| who prophefies. 
To PRO'rRHESV. . a. 
1. To predict 3 
cate. s 
M.iſerable England, : 
I propheſy the fearful'ſt time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon. 
| Sbalſpeare. 


"Io 4 1 Kings. 
The Lord ſent me to prophe ainſt this houte 
all thewords that ye have -45="q 2 ; 
2. To foreſhow, 6 
_ - +» Methought th ait did 
A royal no 1 , 
To PxorHEST. v. 2. 
1. To utter predictions. 
copay Strange ſcreams of death, 
And propheying with accents terrible 
.Of — combuſtion. 4 Sba 
EReceiv'd by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes, 
. Mix'd oa thy works, Res no bounds (hall 


q wy : a Tickel, 

2. To preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
Propbeſy unto the wind, propbeſy ſon of _ . 
zekiel. 


eee. 


Exra. 


| hrough the propbeſying of Haggai. | 
PRO'PHET, 2. /. [prophere, Fr, xpo@irn;.] 


1. One who tells future events; a predic- 
tor; a foreteller, 

þ EX E xv'ry flower I 

] 1 oa. as a Prophet weep what it foreſaw | 

1 a Hector's wrath © Shakſpeare. 

4 * oft prove prophets, Shakſpeare. | 

q D O propber of glad ridings! finiſher . | 

E Of utmoſt hope | Milton, 


3 He lov'd ſo faſt, 
As if he ſear'd each day wou'd be her laſt 


Too true a prophet to foreſee the fate 
That ſhoul4 ſo ſoon 


2 he makes the prophet, does not _—_ 


2. One of the ſacred writers empowered by 
God to diſplay futurity. | 
His champions are the prophets and apoſtles, 


: | , Shakſpeare. 
It buildeth her faith and religion upon the facred 
And canonical ſcriptures of the holy propbers and 


apottles, as upon her main and prime 5 
| ; 3 He. 


 Pko'eneTESs.: u. /. [prophetefſe, Fr. from 
Propbet.] A woman that foretells future 

He ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, 

And fay poor Marg'ret was a propbeteſs. 


* 


Shakſp. 


That it'is conſonant to the word of God, fo in 


. ,._.finging to anſwer, the practice of Miriam the pro- 

phetife when ſhe anſwered the mea in her ſong, 

_ approve. * : Feacbam. 
I my love but once were crown'd, | 

Prior. 


Fair propheteſi, my grief would ceaſe, 


| 


. Shakſpeare. | 


Fr.] A declaration of ſomething to 


to ſoretel to prognoſti - 


ö 


Feremiab. 


Not in uſe. irs 
b Nature elſe hath conference 
With profound ſleep, and ſo doth warning fend -. 
By prophetizing dreams. Daniel. 


Ipeare. 


The elders of the Jews builded, and proſpered 


divide their happy ſtate. Dryden. 


v : 


PRO 
Prornt ical.) adj. [prophetique, Pr. 
PrRorHE'TICK. from prophet. ] | 
1. Foreſeeing or foretelling future events. 
Say, why 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way, 
With ſuch propbeticł greeting? Shakſpeare. 
The counſel of a wiſe and then prophetical triend 
was forgotten. . Witton, 


4 


„ 


Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. 
| Bacon. 
Till old experience do attain 
To ſomething like propherick ſtrain. Milton. 


Some famous prophetick pictures repreſent the 


ſmooth and deceitful, continually working under 
ground, but. now and then to be diſcerned in the 
ſurface. | Siilling fleet. 
No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on 
theſe pagan converts, than the predictions relating 
to our Saviour in thoſe old prophetick writings depo- 
ſited among the hands of the greateſt enemies to 
chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been extant 
many ages before his appearance. 
2. It has of before the thing foretold. 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft prophetick of th? event. Dryden. 
PROPHE'TICALLY, adv, [from propheti- 


| 


manner of a prophecy. SY 
He is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cud- 
gelling, that he raves in ſaying nothing. Shak/peare. 
This great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, part 
of it hiſtorically true at the compiling of theſe 
articles, and part of it prophetically true then, and 
fulfilled afterward, was a moſt effectual argument to 
give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She ſigh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke. Dryden. 
Toa PRo'FHETIZF, v. 2. [ prophetiſer, Fr. 
from prophet. 


PROPHYLA'CTICK, adj, [TgoPvaaxr ines, | 
from TgoQuazrow,] Preventive; pre- 
ſervative. = | 
Medicine is diſtributed into prophylaFich, or the | 
| art of preſerving health; and therapeutick, or the 
art of reſtoring health. | Watts. 
ProPI'NQUITY..#, /. [propinguitas, Lat.] 
1, Nearneſs ; n ; neighbourhood. 
They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtalline 
humour, and by their relaxation ſuffer it to return to 
its natural diſtance. according to the exigency of the 
object, in reſpect of diſtance or propingqui!y, 
| 2+ Nearneſs of time. | 
Thereby was declared the propinguity of their 
deſolations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of 
ſummer. Brown. 
3. Kindred ; nearneſs of blood. 
Here 1 diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinguily, and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me | 
Hold thee, Shakſpeare. 


PrortTIABLE. adj. 


as may be made propitious, . . 


To PROPTTIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.] 
To induce to favour; to gain ; to con- 
ciliate; to make propitious. 

0 * Vou, her prieſt, declare 
What off rings may propitiate the fair, 
Rich orient pearl, bright ſtones that ne'er decay, 
Or poliſh'd lines which longer laſt than ww - 
es GN | aller. 


They believe the affairs of human liſe to be 
managed by certain ſpirits under him, whom they 
endeavour to priopiiate by certain rites. | 


| 


oth Vengeance ſnall purſue the inhuman coaſt, 
Till they prepitiate thy offended ghoſt. Dryden. 
-Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 


fate of England by a mole, a creature blind and buſy, | 


Addiſon. £4 


cal.) With knowledge of futurity ; in 


] To give predictions. | 


” | 1. Comparative relation of one thing to 
another; ratio. 5 


[from propitiate.] | 
Such as may be induced to favour ; ſuch 


I 


Siilling fleet. | 


N ws 


* . P R 0 
Por irI AT ION. 2. fo [propiciation, Fr, 


from propitiate. | 
1. The act of ale y propitious, 


| 2. The atonement ; the offering by which 


propitiouſneſs is obtained. 
He is the propitiation for the fins of the whole 
World. 1 1 Jobn. 
\ ProrITIA'TOR. z. J. [from propitiate.] 
One that propitiates. : | 
| PRop1'FlATORY, adj, [ Prepiciatoire, Fr, 
from propitiate, | Having the power to 
make propitious. ; 
Is not this more than giving God thanks for their 
virtues, when a propitiatory ſacrifice is offered for 
_ their honour ? Stilling fleet, 
ProeP1'TLOUs. adj. | propitins, Lat. propice, 
Fr.] Favourable; kind. 
Tꝰ aſſuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propiricus in my need, 
I mean to ſing the praiſes of thy name. Spenſer. 
Let not my words offend thee, 
My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak! Milton, 
ndulgent god ! propitiour pow'r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy. Dryden. 
Would but thy ſiſter Marcia be propitious 


N 


— 


To thy friend's vows. Addiſon, 
Ere Phœbus roſe, he had implor'd 7 
SOT heav'n. Pope. 


ROP1I'TIOUSLY, adv, [from propiticus.] 
Favourably ; kindly, 
So when a mule propitiouſly invites, | 
Improve her favours, and indulge her avis. 
"4 | common. 
ProP1'TIOUSNESS. 2. .. [from propitions, | 
Favourableneſs; kindneſs. 
All theſe joined with the propitiouſneſs of climate 
to that fort of tree and the length of age it (hall 
| ſtand and grow, may produce an oak, Temple, 


| PRoPLA'sM. 2. /. [* and nazopa,}] 


Mould ; matrix, 
Thoſe ſhells ſerving as proplaſms or moulds to the 
matter which ſo fill'd them, limited and determined 
its dimenſions and figure, Woodward. 


2 PrRoPLaA'sTICE., 1. f. [ TporA& g The 


art of making moulds for caſting. 


Pxoro NE Nr. 2. /. [from proponens, Lat.] 
One that makes a propoſal, or lays down 
a. poſition, L 
For myſterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, heaven's authority. Dryden, 


 PROPO'R TION. 2. /. [ proportion, Fr. 
proportia, Lat.] 


Let any man's wiſdom determine by leſſening the 
territory, and ere, the _—_—— inhabitants, 
What tion 18 requiſite to the peopling of a region 
in 8 hat the land ſhall babes, too 
narrow for thoſe whom it feedeth, nor capable of a 
greater multitude. 5 Raleigh. 
By proportion to theſe rules, we may judge of the - 
obligation that lies upon all ſorts of injurious 1 
: N aytrs 

Thiogs nigh equivalent and neighb'ring Bir. 

By lot are parted ; but high heav'n thy ſhare, 

In equal balance weigh'd *gainſt earth and hell, 

Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns 1 
; riors 
2, Settled relation of comparative quantity 

equal degree. | 

Greer viſible good does not always raiſe men's 
de ſires, in proportion to the greatneſs it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every little trouble ſets us on 
. work to get rid of it, | : | Locke, 
He muſt be little ſkilled in the world, who thinks 
that men's talking much or little ſhall hold propor- 
tien only to their knowledge. Locke, 
Several nations are recovered out of their igno- 
rance, in r as they converſe more or leſs 
with thoſe ot the reformed churches  Addiſor. 
In proportion as this reſolution grew, the terrors 
before us ſeemed to vaniſh, Taler. 


3. Harmonick degree. 


The god propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. Pope. | 


4 


* 


PRO“ 
His volant touch 


In dtiact throu h all 3 low and high, 
Fled, and putſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 


Milton. 

'T Meaſure is that which perfecteth all things, 
| becauſe every thing is for ſome end ; neither can 
that thing be available to any end, which is not 
jonable thereunto: and to proportion as well 


exceſſes as defects, are oppoſite. Hooker, 
Tt muſt be mutual in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. * > Milton, 


No man of the preſent age is equal in the ſtrength, 
proportion and knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules 
of Farneſe. f Dryden. 

The proportions are ſo well obſerved, that nothing 
appears to an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above 


the reſt. Addiſon. 
| Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. 
Mrs. Carter. 
5. Form; fize, | 
All things receiv'd, do ſuch proportion take, 
As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'd ; 
So little glaſſes little faces make, 
And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd. 
Davies. 


To PRopo'RTION. v. 3. [proportionner, Fr. 
from the noun. ] _ a 
1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 
Till body up to ſpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. Milton. 
In the loſs of an object, we do not proportion our 
ief to the real value it bears, but to the value our 
| ba ſet upon. it. Addiſon, 
2. To form ſymmetrically. 
Nature had proportioned her without any fault, 
ickly to be diſcovered by the ſenſes; yet altogether 
; woes not to make up that harmony that cupid 
delights in. | Sidney. 
PrRoPo'RTIONABLE. adj. [from proportion. | 
Adjuſted by comparative relation ; ſuch 


as is fit. | 
His commandments are not grievous, becauſe he 
offers us ay aſſiſtance proportionable to the difficulty, 
- - Tillotfon. 
It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty 
trumpets, aſſiſted with a proportionable number of 
other inſtruments. Aadi ſon. 


PROrORTION ABL. dv. from proportion. 
According to proportion; according to 
comparative relation. 

The mind ought to exami 

_ _ Probability, and upon a due balancing the whole, 

reje& or receive it proportionably to the prepon- 

deracy of the greater grounds of probability, on one 

fide or the other. che, 
The parts of a great thing are great, and there are 

proportionably large eſtates in a large country. 

| Arbuthnot, 

neceſſary to 


Though religion be more r 
e qualities are 


thoſe of ſtations of authority, yet the 


propertionably conducive to publick happineſs in | 


every inferior relation. | Regers, 
'PRopo'x TIONAL. adj. [ proportionel, Fr. 
from proportion. ] Having a ſettled com- 
parative relation ; having a certain degree 
of any quality compared with ſomething 
elſe, 1 
The ſerpent lives, 
Lives, as thou ſaid'ſt, and gains to live as man 
Higher degree of life, iaducement ſtrong 
To us, as likely taſting to attain ' | 
Proportional ſcent, which cannot be : 
But to he gods or angels. Milton. 
| Four numbers are ſaid to be proportional, when 
the firſt containeth, or is contained by the ſecond, as 
- often as the third coataineth, or is contained by the 
fourth. | GY; Cocker, 
II light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in the 
proportion of the figes which meaſure the refraction 
of the bodies, the forces of the bodies torefle& and 
refract light, are very nearly proportional to the den- 
fities of the ſame bodies. Newton, 


PropokTIONA'LITY, 2. / [from proper. 
f L 


* 


Symmetry ; adaptation of one to another, | 


— 


ine all the grounds of 


— 


»— 


* 


— 


0 PRoPo's aL. 2. . from propoſe. 


Proeo'ser, x. . [from Propoſe. ] 


'PRO 


tional, 
All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality | 

or the proportionality of the motion or impreſſion 
made. f Grew, 
ProPo'kTIONALLY, adv, from propor- 


tional, | In a ſtated degree. 

If theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their 
diſtances and poſitions, could be made leſs in dia- 
meter, their interfering one with another, and by 
conſequence the mixture of the heterogeneous rays 
would be preportionally diminiſhed, » Newton, 

PROPO'RTIONATE. adj, | from proportion | 
Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to 


a certain rate or comparative relation, 
The connection between the end and any means 

is adequate, but between the end and means propor- 

tionate. Cretu. 


The uſe of ſpectacles, by an adequate connection 


Prey 


which it is ſeen, will, in the ſame proportion, con- 
tract che heat wherewith the rays are accompanied, 

: Grew. 

In the tate of nature, one man comes by no abſo- 

lute power to uſe a criminal according to the paſſion 

or heats of his own will; but only to retribute to 


tionate to his tranſgreſſion. Lacke. 
To PROPO'RTIONATE, v. 3. [from propor- 
tion, | To adjuſt according to ſettled 
rates to ſomething elſe, | 
The paralleliſm and due proportionated inclina- 
tion of the axis of the earth. More. 
Since every ſingle particle hath an innate gravita- 
tion toward all others, proportionated by matter and 
diſtance, it evidently appears, that the outward 
atoms of the chaos would neceſſarily tend inwards, 
and deſcend from all quarters towards the middle of 
the whole ſpace, Bentley, 
PRoro'kTIONATENESS, 2. . [from pro- 
portianate.] The ſtate of being by com- 
pariſon adjuſted, | | 
By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their proper 
objects, and by the fitneſs and proportionateneſs of 
theſe objective impreſſions upon their reſpective 
faculties, accommodated to their reception, the ſen- 


ſible nature hath ſo much of perception, as is neceſ- 
ſary for its ſenſible being. Hale. 


1. Scheme or deſign propounded to con- 
ſideration or acceptance. | 
If our propoſals once again were heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. Milton. 
The work you mention, will ſufficiently recom- 
mend itſelf, when your name appears with the 
propoſals. Addiſon, 
2, Offer to the mind. 
Upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, a man's 
choice will rather incline him to accept than refuſe it. 


This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the firſt propoſal. Atterbury. 
„ PRO POSE. v. 4. [propoſer, Fr. propono, 

Lat.] To offer to the conſideration, 

Raphael to Adam's doubt propor'd, 
Benevolent and facil thus reply d. Milton, 

My defign is to treat only of thcſe, who have 
chiefly propoſed to the mſelves the principal reward 
of their labours. | Tatler. 

In learning any thing, there ſhould be as little as 


Run thee into the parlour, 
There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, | 
' Propofing with the prince and Claudio, 'Shakſpeare. 
One that 


offers any thing to confideration, 
Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made 
out by the deduCtions of reaſon, but upon the credit 


of che propoſer as coming from God, 


Locke | 


of truths, gave men occaſion to think of microſcopes } 
and teleſcopes; but the invention of burning glaſſes | 
depended on a proportionate ; for that figure, which | 
contracts the ſpecies of any body, that is, the rays by | 


poſſible firſt propoſed to the mind at once, and that | 


tonal.) The quality of being propor- 0 


him, ſo far as conſcience dictates, what is propor- 


-Y » 


being underſtood, proceed then to the next adjoining 
part. : ba | = Watts, 
To PRoro'se, v. z. To lay ſchemes, Not | 

in uſe. | — 


F 


I 


þ » 


South, | PV. 
| PRorR1'ETARY, adj. Belonging to a cer- 


'PRO 

He provided a ftatute, that whoever propoſed any 
alteration to be made, ſhould do it with a rope about 
his neck : if the matter propoſed were generally 
approved, then it ſhould paſs into a law; if it went 
in the negative, the propeſer to be immediately 
hanged, Swift, 
ProposI'TION. . J. [propoſition, Fr. pro- 


fofitio, Lat. 
1. One of 


argument. 
The firſt propoſition of the precedent argument is 
not neceſſary. White, 
2, A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed 


or decreed, 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe two 
Propoſitions, that all things are done by fate, and yet 
that ſomething is in our own power, cannot extricate 
himſelf, Hammond, 

Contingent propg/ions are of a dubious quality, 
and they cauſe opinion only, and not divine _ 

ite. 


e three parts of a regular 


The compounding the repreſentation of things, 


with an a 
tion. 
3. Propoſal; offer of terms. a 
The enemy ſent prepafitiant, ſuch as upon delivery 
of a ſtrong fortified town, after a handſome defence, 
are uſually granted, | Clarendon. 
ProPos1I'TIONAL., ad}, ben propofftion.] 
Conſidered as a propoſition. 
If it has a ſingular ſubject in its prope/itional ſenſe, 
it is always ranked with [lb Waits, 


To PROPOU'ND. w. 2. [pripono, Lat.] 


1, To offer to confideration z to propoſe, 
The parliament, which row is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas'd the king but to propound. Daniel, 
To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is 
wild and irregular, I will propound a rule, Wotton, 
Dar'it thou to the Son of God propound 


mation or negation, makes a prope 
: Jales. 


To worſhip thee ? Milton. 
The exiſtence of the church hath been propounded 
as an object of our faith in every age of c rianity. 
| | Pearſon, 
The greateſt ſtranger muſt propound the argu- 
ment, ' Mare. 


The arguments, which chriſtianity propornds to 
us, are reaſonable encouragements to bear ſufferings 
patiently. 5 wh Tillo:ſon, 

2, 'To offer; to exhibit, | 

A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under-ground, 

That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 


As by your grace ſhall be prop:unded him. Shatfſp, 

ProPo'UNDER. 2, /. [from proponnd.] He 

that propounds ; he that offers ; pro. 
poſer. 

PROPRI'ETARY. 7, 50 proprictaire, Fr. 
from propriety, | Poſſeſſor in his own 
right. | | | | 

Fis a miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards in ſome 

of God's gifts, and proprietaries in others: they 
are all equally to be employed, according to the 
deſignation of the donor. Cov. of the Tongue 


tain owner, | 
Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſeldom 
marked, yet they are nct apt to ſtraggle. Grew. 


4 - 


A poſſeſſor in his own rig . 

an, by being maſter of himſelf, and N arr] 
his own perſon, and the actions op labour of it, had 
ſtill in himſelf the great foundation of 5 


Though they are ſcattered on the wings of the 
morning, and remain in the uttermoſt parts of the 
ſea, even there ſhall his right hand fetch them out, 
and lead them home to their ancient proprietor. 
| Rogers. 
PROPRI'ETRESS, 2. 25 [from proprictor, ] 

A female poſſeſſor in her own right; a 
miſtreſs. + ee SH "OY 
A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitc| 's 
kennel to lay her burden in 3 the profrieireſo 
demanded poſſeſſion, but the other key her 
| excuſe, | | LC 


ProPR1I'ETOR. 2. / [from 3 Lat. 


range, 
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- PROPRIETY. . /, [pnprietl, Fr. pro. 
prietat, Lat.] bl. 2-4 

1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion ; excluſive 
right, 


You that have promis'd to yourſelves propriety in 


love, | K 
Know women's hearts like ſtraws do move. 
888 : 6 ; | Suckling, 
| Benefit of peace, and vacation for picty, render it 
neceſſary by laws to ſecure 8 Hammond. 
Hail, wedded love! myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety 
In Paradiſe! of all things common elſe, | Milton, 
They ſecure propriety and peace. 
To that we owe not only the ſafety of our perſons 
and the propriety of our poſſeſſions, but our improve- 
ment in the ſeveral arts. Atterbury. 
2. Accuracy; juſtneſs. | 
Common. uſe, that is the rule of propriety, affords 
fome aid to ſettle the ſignification of language. 

: | Locke. 
ProyT, for propped. [from prop. ] Suſ- 
tained by ſome prop. | 

See in her cell ad Eloifa ſpread, 
Prompt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the _ 


ope. 
To PROPU GN. v. a, [propugne, Latin. ] 
To defend ; to vindicate. 


Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe ſacred 
champions for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 


PRor ue NATION. 2. . | propugnatio, from 


propugno, Lat.] Defence. 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand thepuſh and enmity of thoſe 7 5 
Shalſpeare. 


This quarrel would excite? 
PRor u“ oNER. z. / [from propugn,] A 
defender. : . 
So zealous 22 are they of their native 
creed, that the 


y are importunately diligent to 
inſtru men in it, and in all the little ſophiltries for 


_ defending it. ernment | Jung Tong we, 

Proy v'LSION: 2. /. [ propulſus, Lat.] The 
act of driving forward. 

Joy worketh by propul ſion of the moiſtore of the 

brain, when the ſpirits dilate and occupy er 

acon. 

The evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, 


and the eitremities of thoſe ſmall canals will by 
propulſion be cartied off with the fluid continually. 


Avrouthnot. 


Prone. . /. [prora, Latin.] The prow ; 
the forepart of a ſhip. A poetical word 
uſed for a rhyme. . | 

There no veſſel, with vermilion prore, | 
Or bark of traffick, glides from ſhore to mow | 
a % e. 
'ProrROGA'TION. 7. fe {proregatio, from 
prorogo, Lat. prorogation, Fro 7 


1. Continuance; ſtate of lengthening out | 


to a diſtant time; prolongation. 

The fullneſs and effluence of man's enjoyments in 
the ſtate of innocence, might ſeem to leave no place 
for hope, in reſpect of any farther addition, but only 
of the prorogation and future continuance of 
already he poſſeſſed. I South, 

2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament 
by the regal authority. 

It would ſeem extraordinary, if an inferior court 

| ſhould take a matter out of the hands of the high 

court of parliameat, during a prorogation, Swift, 


To Proko'cu. v. 4. [prorogo, Lat. pro- 
roger, Fr. | : 15 
1. To protrad; to prolong. | 
le prorogned his government, Rill threataing to 
', difmils himlelf from publick care. Dryden, 
2. To put off; to delay, | 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love, 
Ws”: | Shakſpeare. 


3. To withhold the ſeſſion of parliament | 


to a diſtant time. 

By the king's authority alone 
aud by him alone are they prorogued and 
but each houſe may adjourn itſel Bacon, 


I 


| diſſol ved, f 


wr ee — 
"Y 


: 
1 


they are allembled, 


y 


1 


what | 


| 


þ 


To PROSCRT'BE. v. a. [profcribo, Lat.] 


. 


juſtly to be admitted, South, 
ProsCR1'BER, 2. /. [from pmſcribe.] One | 
that dooms to deſtruction. 


In our black ſentence and proſecription. 


W 


= 


* 


RO 
Pronv'e TIO x. 
rumpo, Lat.] act of burſting out. 
Others ground this diſruption upon their con- | 
tinued or protrafted time of delivery, whereat, ex- 
cluding but one a day, the latter brood, impatient by 
a forcible proruption, anticipates their period of 
erxcluſion. . \ Brown. 
ProsA'1cKk. adj, | proſaigue, Fr, preſaicus, 
from proſa, Lat. 


reſembling proſe. 


\ 


1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to 
deſtruction. | 

Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice 

of the peers, was baniſhed the realm, and proſcribed. 


Spenſer. | 
| T hid for thee * 
Thy murder of thy brother, beipg fo brib'd, 
And writ him in the liſt of my pro/crib'd 
After thy fact. Ben Jonſon. 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, 
But dreaded and proſcrib' d by men of ſenſe. 
, Roſcommon, 
In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doc- 
trines were proſcribed and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, conſiſting of 318 biſhops, 
very unanimons in their reſolutions, excepting a few 
reclaimants. . aterland, 
2. To interdict. Not in uſe, 
He ſhall be found, ä 
And taken or preſcriò'd this happy ground. Dryd. 
Some utrerly preſcribe the name of chance, as a 
word of impious and profane ſignification; and 
indeed, if taken by us in that ſenſe in which it was 
uſed by the heathen, ſo as to make any thing caſual, 
in reſpe& of God himſelf, their exception ought 


- 


The triumvir and proſcriber had deſcended to us 
in a more hideous form, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of Virgil and Horace. 

1 Dryden. 
PRxoscRI T TION. 2. /. [ proſcriptio, Latin. | | 
Doom to death or confiſcation. 

You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 
Shakſp.' 
Sylla's old troops | | 
Are needy and poor; and have but left t* expect 
From Catiline new bills and new proſcriptione. 


1 


Ben Fonſon. 


For the title of proſeription or forfeiture, the 
r hath been judge and party, and juſt ced 
im el . 


ProSE, 2. / [ proſe, French; profa, Latin, ] 
Language not reſtrained to harmonick 
ſounds or ſet number of ſyllables ; diſ- 
courſe not metrical. 95 

Things unattempted yet in preſe or rhyme. Milt. 

The reformation of proſe was owing to Roccace, 

who is the ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, 
though many of his phraſes are become obſolete. 

| ; Dryden. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 

better than a proſe writer, as his deſcriptions are 


often more diffuſe, Addiſon. 
 - Proſe men alone for private ends, 
I thought, forſook their ancient friends. Prior. 
I will be till your friend in preſe: 
Efteem and friendſhip to expreſs, 
Will not require poetick dreſs. Swift. 


My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 
Verſe man and proſe man, term me which you N 


To PRO'SECUTE. v. a. [proſequor, proje- 
culus 3 Lat.] 8 4 
1. To purſue; to continue endeavours 
after any thing. | 
I ant belov'd of beauteous Hermia, 
Why ſhould not I then gs my right? Shak/. 
Il muſt not omit a fat 
To proſecute the means of thy deliverance 
y ranfom. | Milton. 
That which is morally good is to be defired and 


1. ſ. [proruptus from p- | 
The | | 
2. To continue; to carry on. 


; 


; Belonging to proie ; | 


Bacon. 


| PROSEMINA'TION. 2. 


1 


's timely eare, - 


— 


FRO 
He proſecuted this purpoſe with ſtrength of arp, 
ment and cloſe reaſoning, without incoherent ſalſics. 


Lecke, 


The ſame reaſons, which induced you to entertain 
this war, will induce you allo to projecute the ſame, 
1 | K 4 Ha Yy ward, 

All reſolute. to proſecute their ire, 

Seeking their own and country's cauſe to free, 


5 a Daniel, 
He infeſted Oxford, which gave them the mas 
|. reaſon to proſecute the fortifications, Clarendon, 


With louder cries 
She proſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 
3. To proceed in conſideration or diſquii. 
tion of any thing, | 
An infinite labour to proſecute thoſe things, ſo far 
as they might be exemplitied in religious and civil 
actions. Halen. 


4. Jo purſue by law; to ſue criminally, 

5. To proſecute differs from to perjecute : to 
perſecute always implies ſome cruelty, 
malignity, or injuſtice ; to proſecare, is to 

proceed by legal meaſures, either with or 
without juſt cauſe, 


ProsECU'T1ON, 2. /. [from-proſecute,] 


| I, Purſuit; endeavour to carry on, 


Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they, 
do not laſt ; they are promiſing in the beginning, but 
they fail, jade, and tire in the proſecution. South. 

Their jealouſy of the Britiſh power, as well as 
their proſecutions of commerce and purſuits of uni. 
verſal monarchy, will fix them in their averſions 
towards us. 185 Adaſſen. 

2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe. 

Perſons at law may know, when they are unfit 

to communicate till they have put a ſtop to their 
zuilt, and when they are fit for the ſame during their 
Proſecution of it. Ketiletwell. 


Pro'sz c TOR. . [from preſecute.] One 
that carries on a thing; a purſuer of any 

urpoſe; one who, purſues another by 
aw in a criminal cauſe, | 


RO'SELYTE, 2. J. [Tgaorrinur®» ; profelite, 
Fr.] A convert ; one brought over to a 
new opinion. 8 

He chat ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 
Scar*d from his fins, repented in a tright, 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte 7 
| >. Cleaveland, 
Men become profeſſors and combatants tor thoſe 
opinions they were never convinced of, nor proſe- 
Lytes to. | Lal 


- by 


P 


Where er you tread, 

Millions of preſelylet behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts ſtill you go. 

Ne _ Granville, 

What numbers of proſelytes may we not expect? 
IN Addiſon. 
To PRO'SELYTE, v. 3. To convert, A 
bad word. | 


- 

Men of this temper cut themſelves off from the 
opportunities of preſelyting others, by averting them 
from the ir company. Government of the Tongue. 
J. | profemino, proſe- 
minatus, Lat.] Propagation by ſeed. 

Touching the impoſſibility of the eternal ſucceſ- 
fion of men, animals or vegetables by natural propa- 


gation or proſemination, the reaſons thereof ſhall be 
delivered. Na Hale. 
Paso b IAN. #. /. [from praſody.] One 
ſkilled in metre or proſody.  _ 
Some have been ſo bad preſodiant, as from thence 


to derive malum, becauſe that fruit was the firſt 
occaſion of evil. | Brown. 


PRO'SODY, . /. [profodie, Fr. ægeocdα. 
The part of grammar which teaches the 
found and quantity of ſyllables, and the 
meaſures of verſe. 

| PRos0POPOR'IA. 2. /; rer ινν,ñ]; pro- 
/apopte, Fr. | penda cation; figure by 

perſons, Þ—=_ 


proſecuted ; that which is evil is to be ayoided. 
| fg) Wilkins, | 


which things are made 


x 


—— 


old of nature ſpeaking to her children. Dryden. 
PROSPECT. 1. J. Tpreſpectus, Latin. 
1. View of ſomething diſtant. 

Eden and all the coaſt in praſpect lay. Milton. 
The Jews being under the economy of immediate 
revelation, might be ſuppoſed to have had a freer 

A # into that heaven, whence their law 
deſcended. IF Decay of Piety. 

It is. better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul ; 
2 little buroing felt puſhes. us more powerfully, than 
greater pleaſures in proſpe&? allure. Locke 

2. Place which affords an extended view. 
_ Him God bcholding from his pra peer high, 
Wherein paſt, preſent, future he beholds, 
Thus ſpake. h 
3. Series of objects open to the eye. 
There is a very noble proſpef? from this place: 
on the ane fide lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs 
abroad. further than, the eye can reach ; jult oppoſite 
Bands the green promontory of Surentum, and on 
the other ſide the whole circuit of the bay of 75 — 
ö | by ER iſon. 


Milton. 


4. Object of view. 
n F Th Man to himſelf 
Is a large proſpect, rais'd above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts. | * Denham, 
Preſent, ſad profpe# ! can he ought deſcry, 
But what affe&s his melancholy eye? 
The beauties of the-avcient fabrick loſt 


Prior. 
5. View delineated ; a pictureſque repre- 
ſentation of a landſcape, | 

Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, 

that taking nature as he found it ſeldom produced 

beauty; his pictures are a compoſition of the various 

draughts which he has previouſly made from various 

beautiful ſcenes and proſpes. - _ Reynolds. 

6. View into futurity: oppoſed to retiv- 
N 5 £ &. ö 1 10 i 

To be king, 


Stands not within the pro ſpe# of belief, x 
No more than to be Cawdor, Shakſpeare. 

To him, who hath a proſpec of the different ſtate 
of perfe& happineſs or miſery, that attends all men 
Aae this lite, the meaſures of good and evil are 
"mightily changed. 4 

If there be no proſpe beyond the grave, the infer. 
ence is right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we ſhall die. | Locke. 
Againſt himſelf his gratitude maintain'd, 
IIe! paſt, not future preſpecis gain d. Smith. 

7. Regard to ſomething future. 

Is he a 
that lays deſigus only for a day, without any proſpect 
to, or proviſion for the remaining part of _ — ? 
| Ti 


roſpeus, Lat.] To 
Lade * 


7 PRosPE'CT. v. a. 
look forward. 
ProsrE'CTIVE. adj. [from preſpect. 
1. Viewing at a diſtance, 
2. Acting with foreſight. | 
The French king and king of Sweden are circum- 
ſpeed induſtrious and proſpective too in id, 


FOR id. | 
To PROSPER. v. 4. [proſpere, Lat.] To | 


make happy; to favour. - ; 


N Kind gods, forgive + 
Me that, and proſper him. _ 1 Shakſpeare. 
All things concur to proſper our deſign ; 


All things to proſper any love but ming. Dryden. 
To PRO ER. v. 2. [proſperer, Fr. 
1. To be proſperous; to be ſucceſsful. 


My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh | 


that which I pleaſe, and it ſhall proſper in the thing 
whereto I ſent it, IS Vai 
This man encreaſed by little and little, and things 


g 4 with him more and more. 2 Maccabees, | 
Surer to proſper, than proſperity 
Could have aflur'd us. | Milton, 


2» To thrive; to come forward, 4 


All thingsdo proſper beſt, when they are advanced 


to the better; a nurſery. of ſtocks ought to be in a 
+ more barren ground, than that Whereunto you 
remove them. Vacon. 


proves man, as to his temporal eſtate, 
ign 


Theſe reaſons are urged, and raiſed by the pre- 


| | 
Ia chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt? 


Locke. 


| 


- f g P R O 
The 
Preſper. Cowley. 

4 he viſits how they proſper' d, bud, and bloom. 
| Milton, 

That neat kind of acer, whereof violins and 
muſical inſtruments are made, proſper well. in theſe 
parts. : Brown. 
PROSPERITY, 2. /. [proſperitas, Lat, proj- 
perite, Fr.] Succeſs; attainment. of. 


* 


wiſnes; good fortune. 
Proſperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination to 


thing dangerous to the ſouls of men. Ileoter. 
God's juſtice teaps that glory in our calamities, 

| Which we robbed him of in our pro/perity. 
: King Charles. 
Pro'sPEROUS. adj, | proſperns, Latin. ] 
Succefful ; fortunate. 1 
Your good advice, which fill hath been both 


grave 
And proſperous, Shakſpeare. 
Either ſtate to bear proſperous or adverſe, Milton. 


May he find 
A happy paſſage, and a proſp'rous wind. Denham. 
Pro's? EROUSLY, ad. | from. proſperous. |] 
Succeſsfully ; fortunately. 8 
Praſperouſiy | have attempted, and 

With bloody paſſage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Sbalſpeare. 
In 1596, was the ſecond invaſion upon the main 
territories of Spain, preſperouſly atchieved by Robert 
earl of Eſſex, in conſort with the earl of Rr * | 
acon. 


Thoſe, who are proſperou/ly unjuſt, are intitled to 
panegyrick, but afflicted virtue is ſtabbed with 
reproaches. Dryden. 

Pro's P RROUSsN ESS. 2. /. from proſperous, | 
Proſperity. | 

Pros»1'ciENxCE, 2. J. preſpicio, Lat.] The 

act of looking forward. 

PROSTERNA'T1ON, 2. /. from preſterno, 
Lat.] Dejection; depreſſion; ſtate of 
being caſt down; act of caſting down. 
A word not to be adopted. 


ſpirits. iſeman. 
Pro's TETHIS, 2. J. [Tp519%4,] In ſurgery, 
that which fills yp what is wanting, as 
when fiſtulous ow are filled up with 
fleſh, Dit. 
To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. | praſtitus, Lat, 
proſtituer, Fr.] 


1. To ſell to wickedneſs ; to expoſe to 


crimes for a reward. It is commonly 
uſed of women ſold to whoredom by 


others or themſelves. | 
Do not proſtitute thy daughter, to caufe her to be 


a whore, 4 | Leviticus, 
Marrying or preftituting, 
Rape or adultery. *' Milton. 


Who (hall prevail with them to do that them- 
felves which they beg of God, to ſpare his people 
and his heritage, to proffitute them no more to their 
own ſiniſter deſigns ? ws ' of Piety. 
Alffections, 7 2 huſbands, and 
patents, are vilely proffizute rown away upon 
7 hand at loo. 8 c Ad 
2. Lo expoſe upon vile terms. 0 
It were unfit, that ſo excellent and glorious a 
reward, as the goſpel promiſes, ſhould ſtoop down 
like fruit upon a full laden bough, to be plucked by 
every idle and wanton hand, that heaven ſhould be 
2 to lothful men. Tillotſon. 


* — 


x 4 /Pro'sTITUTE. adj, [profituee, Latin, 


| Vitious for hire; ſold to infamy or 
. wickedneſs ; ſold to whoredom. | 
Their common loves, a lewd abandonꝰd pack 
floth corrupted, by diſorder fed, | 
Made bold by want, and proſtitute for-bread, Priu. 
Pos rirurz. 7. / [from the verb. 
1. A hireling I 


plants, which he had fer, did thrive and | 


abuſe the bleſſings of almighty God, doth prove a | 


Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are | 


ſtirred up a fever, watching, and profternation of * Humbſ our faults, and pardon beg. 


A 


1 


PRO 
| At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 
Baſe proftitute! thus doit thou gain thy bread, 


1 Dryden, 
No hireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe. Pope. 


2. [proftibulum, Lat.] A publick ſtrumpet. 
| From every point they come, 
Then dread no dearth of proftitutes at Rome. 


PrRosTrTVu'TION. 2. J. [proftitution, Fr. 
from praſlitute.] 

1. The act of ſetting to ſale; the ſtate of 
being ſet to ſale. | 


- 2, The life of a publick ſtrumpet. 


An infamous woman, having paſt her youth ia a 
moſt ſhameleſs ſtate of proſtitution, now gains her 
livelihood by ſeducing others. SpeFator, 

PROSTRA'TE. adj. [proftratus, Latin. 
The accent was 


ſyllable, = Sidney and Spenſer ſeem to 
differ, ] 
1, Lying at length, 
Once I ſaw with dread oppreſſed 
Her whom I dread; ſo that with proſtrate lying, 
Her length the earth in love's chief cloathing dreſſed. 
. Sidney. 
Before fair Britomart ſhe ſell profrate, Spenſer, 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermine 
His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs proſtrate, 
Fairfax. 
Groveling and proſtrate. on yon lake of fire. 
0 5 Milian. 
2. Lying at mercy.. 
Look gracious on thy preſtrate thrall. Shai ſpeare. 
At thy knees lie | 
Our proftrate boſomes forc't with prayers to trie, 
If any hoſpitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, ſuch as have bin wonne- 
By laws of other houſes, thou wilt give. Chapman, - 
3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration, 
The warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but the- 
churches were filled, the pavement covered with 
bodies profrate, and waſhed with tears of devout joy. 
| | — Ky 
Let us to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd us, proſtrate fall + 
Betore him reverent; and there confeſs 


W tile preſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Pepe. 
To PROSTRA'TE,. v. 4. | proftratus, Latin. 
This was accented anciently on the firſt 
8 N 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. : 
In the fireets many they ſlew, and fired divers 
places, praſtrating two pariſhes almoſt entirely. 
Hayward. 
A ſtorm that all things doth preſfrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comforileis, 
Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinat. Spenſer. 
Stake and bind up your weakelt plants againſt the 
winds, before they come too fiercely, and in a moment 
preſtrate a whole year's labour, Evelyn. 
The drops falling thicker, faſter, and with greater 
force, beating down the fruit from the trees, preſ- 
traling and lay ing corn growing in the fields. 
| | Mod ward. 
2. [e profterner, Fr.] To throw down 
in adoration. | 
Some have proftrated themſelves an hundred times 
in the day, and as often in the night. Duppa. 
ProSTRA'TION, 2. / proſternation, Fr, from 
proftrate,] ] ; 
1. The act of falling down in adoration, 
Nor is only a reſolved preſtration unto antiquity, - 
a powerful enemy unto knowledge, but any contident - 
I unto authority. » Brot un. 
The worſhip of the gods had been kept up in 
temples, with altars, images, ſacrifices, hymns and 
 preſtrations, - Stilling fleet. 
The truths, they had ſubſcribed to in ſpeculation, - 
they reverſed by a brutiſh ſenſeleſs devotion, managed - 
wich a greater preſtratiom of reaſon than of body. 


e Sexth, 
2. Dejection; depreſſion. 


? ſet to fale, . 


3.4 mercenary; one who is A ſudden proftration of fireogth or. weakneſs 
I. needle + Ahn 


ormerly on the firſt_ 


_ 
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Pao rs vir v. x. 


9 6 


. [proftyle, Fr. Hevn. 1 


Txosrv'LIx. x. J 
A building that has only -pillars in the 


"front. \ ant Die. 
Prot Libor. 1. J. ſyllogiſm.}] 
A proſyllogiſm is 4 8 more 
ſyllogiſms are ſo connected together, that 
the concluſion of the former is the major 


or the minor of the following. 
ProTA's18. 1. J. [protaſe, Fr, prac, ] 


1. A maxim or propoſition, 


2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of a 


comedy or tra that explains. the 
y gedy P 32 


argument of the piece. | . 


PrOTA'TICK, adj, [protatique, Fr, ryeru- 


rinsg.] Previous. 


There are protatick perſons in the ancients, u hom 


they ak in their plays to hear or give the relation. 


Dryden. 
To PROTECT. v. 1. [protefus, Latin; 


proteger, Fr.] To defend; en x from | lf 
evil; to ſhield, - [ 


The ki 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. Shak re. 
| Leave not the Aichtel fide, +, pea 
That gave thee being, till ſhades thee and 7 
om. 


Full inthe midſt of his own ſtren ww Fe he ſtands, | 


Stretching his brawny arms and | 
His ſhade proteds the plains. 


PROTECTION. 2. / 
protect. | 


bh Defence ;. ſhelter How, evil. 


Drive Ge Dover, friend, where thou 2 


meet 
Both welcome and protection. Sbabſpeare. 


If the weak might find protection fram the mighty, | 
they could not with juſtice lament their condition. 


Swift, 
2. A Us rt ; exemption from bene 
| moleſted : as, be had @ protection during 


the rebellion, | 
The law of the empire is my protection. 


A. 


Kenulewell. | 
Profts'cT1VE. adj. [from protect] De- 


fenſive; Neid 


| Phe ſtatel failing We guards his oſier iſle, b 
Protectiue of his young. omſon. 


ProTE'CTOR. . he [ prote&eur, Fr. from. 


protect. 

1. Defender; ſhelterer; fappbentir: one 
who ſhields from evil or oppreſſion ; 
guardian, 

Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall henceforth reſort, 
Juſtice to crave, and fuccour at your court; 
And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, 
But for the world's Protektor ſhall be known. 
Haller. 
The king of Spain, who is protector of the com- 
2 elved information from the great 


Addiſon. 


2. E officer: who had heretofore the care | 


olf the kingdom in the king's minority. 
Ic it concluded; he ſhall be protector y 
It is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shak 
ProTE'CTRESS. 2. /. ¶ protect rice, Fr. from | 
protector.] A woman that protects. 
All things ſhould be guided by her direction, as 
- the ſovereigu patroneſs and protectreſt of the enter- 


P Bcholg thoſe arts with a propitious eyes 
That ſuppliaut to their great proteBreſs fy. 5 


| ee v. 4. ¶ protendo, Lat.] My 


hold out; to ſtretch forth. | 
All toad with their protendes ſpears ber ge | 


Wi d. e ce he make defence. 


, [protervitar, — 
Peeviſhneſs ; ance. J 


* We 0 lau, Latin; 


Watts. | 


th. 


J. [protedion, Fr. rom | 


Bacon, | 


PRO 


3 


— 


ration of opinion or reſolution. - , 
Here's the twin brother of thy letter ; but let 
thine inherit firſt, for, 1 pe mine never ſhall. 
Shakſpeare. 
| akiog cornuto comes in the inſtant, * 
we tad prog and ſpoke the Poe e of wa 


— Rows 1 lov'd' her; and I pro! —_ 851 — 
beſtowed much on her; followed her with a 
| | obſervance, Sbakſpeare. ' 
| He protefts againſt your votes, and ſwears 
He'll not be try'd b * but his peers. Denham. 
The conſcience ee to diſapprove and to 
proteft againſt the exor 


———— 


South, 


1. To prove; to ſhow; to give evidence. 
of. Not ofes. . ö 


Many unſought youths, that eren now | 
2 their firſt of manhood. bakſpeare. 


- To call as a witneſs, -. 
Fiercely they oppos'd 


N fate ſupreme. TT 
Pro! 2 1. 7 [from the verb.] 

ſolemn did of opinion Fe 

. againſt ſomething: a8, · lords publiſhed | 

a protefk, 


longing to proteſtants. 
Since the ſpreading of the protefant religion, 
[Ea 0 ily 2b recovered out of their i . 
Pro'rzs rant. 1. 7 [proteflant. Fr. from 
| proteſt.) One of thoſe who adhere to 
them, who, at the beginning 'of the refor- | 
mation, proteſted againſt | the errours of 
the church of Rome. 
This is the firſt example of any 
that have taken up ms ee ir king a pro- 
teflant. ' King che 
Pasa rien. 1. J. [ proteſtation, Fr. 
from proteſt. ] A ſolemm declaration of 
reſolution, fact, or opinion. 
He maketh proteſtatlon to them of Corinth, that 


than wich others the ſame goſpel taught by the reſt 
of the apoſtles. pe , Hodker. | 
But to your protefaton 3 let me hear 
What you profeſs | Shakſpeare. 
If che lords of the council iſſued out any order 
againſt them, ſome nobleman publiſhed 2 roteſta- 
. [tion it. 
1 ſmiled at the ſolemn proteſtatiom of the 
the firſt page, that he believes neither in the fates — 
deſtinies. Addi 


ProTE'sTER. .n. . {from — 


declaration. | 


To ſtale with otdinary oaths my love 


To every new proteſter. Jak e. 
be doe if he were one of the lateſt pe rr 


2 popery? and but one among many, that ſet 
tthe lame work ? 


ProTHono'TARISHIP. 1. f. [from prothe. 
wotary.] The office or dignity of the 
1 regiſter. 

had the prothonotarifhip of the chancrry, 


Pao'rocot. 1. J. [protokel, Dutch; 59 
por. and 


1 _— 


; protefier, Fr.], To give à ſolemn decla. |/ 


1 | 


of the paſſions. | f 
To PROTE'sT. . 2. 1 


M y Journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar, 3 


Profrxsranr. adj. [from ie. Be- 


ant ſubjets 4 


the goſpel did not by other means prevail with them, [ 


* y 


Did I uſe ok | 


| Arterbury. 
\ PROTHO'NOTARY. . /. [pronotaire, | 
Fr. Protonatarins, Lat.] he * | 
regiſter, 2 
| -  Saligniacus, t 's prothonotary 4 
Nubians profſing of obedience to f. to the biſhop of 
| Brerewood. 


cole, Fr, lexeAne, from 
en. The e e copy of. any | 


| * b " protocol, which is ra 5 on 5 


| 


1 MEE” 


PR O 

Foundation of the inft 4 8 

p infroment is not valid, 2 1 _ 
ROTOMA'RTYR, 2. . v and wapry 
The firit martyr, A term — 5 
St. Stephen. 2 

PRO“TO LAST. 7. J Fe and TA#5%;,] 
Original; thing firſt formed as a copy to 
be Gllowed afterward. 

The conſumption was the primitive diſeaſe, 
_ put à period to our praplape, Adam and 


| arve 
ProſTorYP E. #, . I prototype, Fr. A 
run] The original of à copy ; exem- 
lar; archetype. 
Man is the prototype of all exact . 
otton, 
The image and protorype were two diſtin things; 
and therefore what belonged to the exemplar could 
not to attributed to the image Stilling fleet. 
T2 PROTRACT, o. a. [protra2ic, Tat.] 
To draw out; to delay; to iiber! ; 
to ſpin to length, 
Where can they get victuals to ſupport ſuch a mul 
titude, if we do but protra& the war? Knoll, 
fhrives this woman to hor ſmock ; 
Elſe ne'er could he ſo long po his ge | 
hakſpeare. 
PaoTaa'cr, 1. f. [from the verb.] Tedious 
continuance, 
| Since I did leave the preſence of my love, 
Many long weary days I have out- worn, 
And many nights, that-ſlowly ſeem*d to move 
Their ſad —_— from evening until "_ 


$ 


— 


ProTRA'c Tn. u. ſ. {from protras.] 
1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 


3 
2. A fnathematical inflrument for taking 
and meaſuring angles. 


ProTRA'CTION. 1. , hola ones] The 


09 of din to length. 
hoſe delays 
n which 4 3 
oy opportunity. Daniel. 


As to the fabulous ee of the age of the 


world by the Egyptians, they are uncertain idle 
traditions. Hale. 


ProTRA'CTLVE. adj. rx protract.] 


Dilatory; delaying ; ſpinning to tength, 


3 ur worles are 1 elſe : 

t the protracti ve tryals of great Jove, 

To find perſiſtive conſtancy in ev hp B 0 
He ſuffered their pretractiue arts 

And ſtrove by mildneſs to reduce their hearts. 


„Porz PTICAL, adj, [Tgorperras, ] ] Hor. 
who proteſts ; one who utters a Com 


tatory ; ſuaſory. 


The means uſed are partly didactical and protrepe 


tical; demonſtratin ng the truths of the goſpel, and 
e 


then urging the profeſſors to be ſtedfalt i in the faith 
and beware of intidelity, Ward. 


To PrOTRU'DE. v. 4. [protrudo, Latin] 
To thruft forward. 

When the ftomach has performed its office upou- 
the food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whoſe per- 
iſtaltick motion it is gently conveyed along, Locle. 
They were not left, upon the ſea's being _ 
truded forwards, and conſtrained to fall off 
certain c by the mud or earth, which is diſ- 
charged into it by rivers. Wood ward. 

His left arm extended, and forefinger protruded. 


Garlick. 
2 bror zwo. Ve n. To throſt itſelf 
forward. 


If the ſpirits be not merely detained, but protrude 
a little, and that motion be confuſed, there followeth 
putrefaction. Bacon, 


PROTRU'SION. #. / [protruſur, Lat.] 'The 
act of thruſting forward; thruſt; puſh. 
To conceive this in bodies inflexible, nod without 


all protrufioz of parts, . 
Red n 5 pillars, 


+4% 


v. 


Brown, 


* 
\. 


ro 

1 One can have the idea of one body moved, whilſt 
vihers are at reſt; then the place is deſerted, gives 
us the idea of pure ſpace without ſolidity, whereinto 

” ** another body may enter, without either refiſtance or 

' _ protruſion of any thing. | Locke. 


ProTU'BERANCE. . /. [protubern, Lat.] 
Something ſwelling above the reſt; pro- 


minence; tumour. 
If the world were eternal, by the continual fall 
and wearing of waters, all the protuberances of the 
earth would infinitè ages ſince have been levelled, 
and the ſuperficies of the earth rendered plain. 
, Hale. 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural 
protuberancet upon the face of the earth, More, 
ProTv'BERANT. adj. [from protuberate.] 
Swelling z prominent. 
One man's eyes are more protuberant and ſwelling 
out, another's more ſunk and depreſſed. Glanville, 
Though the = ſeems round, in reality the iris 
is pretuberant above the white, elſe the eye could 
not have admitted a whole hemiſphere at one 2 * 
5 47. 
To PROTU'BERATE. v. 2. [protubero, 


Lat.] To ſwell forward; to ſwell out 


„ parts adjacent. 

If the navel protuberates, make a ſmall puncture 
with a lancet through the ſkin, and the waters will 
be voided without any danger of a hernia 8 


PROUD. a4). rx , or pwr, Saxon, ] 
1. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. 
The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might find 
it uſeful to conſult with others, though, of inferior 


capacity. ö ED. Watts. 
2. Elated; valuing himſelf: with of before 
the object. 4 
If thou beeſt proud, be moſt inſtapt in praying 
for humility, 1 Bary cf Man, 
Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 
Does man her ſlave oppreſs, 
Proud of her office to deſtroy, 7 
Is ſeldom pleas d to bleſs. Dryden. 


In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 

Virtue's ow of the tongue, whe ad. Dryden. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, cf an immortal race. Dryden. 
If it were a virtue in a woman to be preud and 
vain in herſelf, we could hardly take better means 
to raiſe this paſſion in her, than thoſe that are now 
* in 8 e 
3. Arrogant; haughty; impatient. 
8 e The patient in ict is — the proud in 
ſpirit. Ecelefiaſticus. 
A foe ſo proud will not the weaker ſeek, Milton. 
Proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds, Pepe. 


, 


4. Daring ; preſumptuous. 
By his underſtanding he ſmiteth through the 
ö ord. | . 
| i e blood foretold the giant's fall, 
By this proud palmer's hand. Drayton, 
The proud attempt thou haſt repell'd. Milton, 
5. Lofty of mien; grand of perſon. 
He like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haugh 2 
. ilton, 
6. Grand; lofty ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 
So much is true, that the ſaid country of Atlantis, 
as well as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that 
of Mexico, then named Tyrambel, were mighty 
and proud kingdoms in arms, ſhipping and 2 
acon. 
Storms of ſtones from the f r temple's height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight, Dryd. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and prend, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. Dryden. 
7. Oſtentatious; ſpecious; grand. 
I 1] better brook the loſs of brittle life, 
Than thofe proud titles thou haſt won of me. Shak/. 
8. Salacious; eager for the male. 
That camphire begets in men an impotency unto 
venery, obſervation will hardly confirm, and we have 
found it fail in cocks and hens, which was a more 


favourable tryal than that of Scaliger, when he gave 
Brown, | 


it unto a bitch that was proud, 


- 


Vol. II. 


! 


| 


harp. 


| 


| 


E | 


| 


PRO 


9» [pnjbe, Saxon, is ſwelling. ]} Fungous ; 


exuberant, NE | 
When the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſuffici- 
ently refiſt the influx of the liquid, that begets a 
fungous or proud fleſh. \  Arbuthnot. 
This eminence is compoſed of little points, called 
fungus or proud fleſh, Sharp. 
Prov'DLyY, adv. [from proud. 
1. Arrogantly; oftentatiouſly ; in a proud 
manner, 
He hears himſelf more 2 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would. SHA. 
Ancus follows with a fawning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; | 
Vain inſole nce. Addiſon. 
2. With loftineſs of mien. 
The ſwan 


Between her white wings mantling preudly rows. 


To PROVE. v; . 


robo, Latin; prowver, 
French, ] OY LE | 


1. To evince; to ſhow by argument or 


teſtimony, | 
LCL.et the trumpet ſound: 

If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 

There is my pledge ; I'll prove it on oy heart, 
| hakſpeare, 
So both their deeds compar'd this day ſhall prove. 


i Tilton, 


Smile on me, and I will prove, 

onder is ſhorter liv'd than love. Waller. 

If it prove any thing, it can only prove againſt 
our author, that the aſſignment of dominion to the 
eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution. Locke, 

In ſpite of Luther's declaration, he will prove the 
tenet upon him. tterbury. 

2. To try; to bring to the teſt. 
Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon prove ? 


Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, which have no powef to 
move? Sand ys. 
3. * experience. SIS} 
y overpraiſſhg leaves in doubt 


The virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt prov'd, Milt. 
4. To endure; to try by ſuffering or en- 


countering. 
Delay not the preſent, but . 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 
Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 
The cruel laneing of the knotty gout? Davies 
Well 1 deſervd Evadne's ſcorn to prove, 
That to ambition ſacrific'd my love. Waller, 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove, 
And learn to fear whom he diſdains to love, Dryden. 


To Prove, v. u. 
1, To make trial, | | 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the 
breaſt with one hand, and pat upon the forehead 
with another, 
The ſons prepare 
Meeting like winds broke loole upon the main, 
To prove by arms whoſe fate it was to reigu. Dryd. 
2. To be found by experience. 
Prove true, imagination; oh, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you. Shak/. 
All eſculent and garden-herbs, ſet upon the tops 
of hills, will prove more medicinal, though leſs 
eſculent. PE | Bacon, 
3. To ſucceed. e 
If the experiment proved not, it might be pre- 
' tended, that the beaſts were not killed in the due 
time, 4 Bacon. 


4. To be found in the event. 
The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
/ Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears, 
Prove to reſaging tears. + Milon. 
The beauties which adorn'd that age, 
The ſhining ſubjects of his rage 5 
Hoping they ſhould immortal prove, 
Rewarded with ſucceſs in love. 
When the inflammation ends in a 
caſe proves mortal. 8 


Walker, 
rene, the 
fe 5 146 ay 


—— 


Milton. 


| 


4 


K 


ö 


Shakſpeare, | 


Bacon. |. 


— 


$ PRO, 

Property, you ſee it alter, | 
Or in 2 mortgage prove a lawyer's ſhare, = 
Or in a jointure vaniſh from the heir. Pope. 

Pro'vEABLE. adj. [from prove. ] That may 


be proved, 

Prov E'D1TOR, N #, . [proveditare, Ital.] 
PRoveDO'ke., One who undertakes to 
procure ſupplies for an army. 

The ſews, in thoſe ages, had the office of preve- 
dore, - riend. 
Pro'VENDER, . . | provande, Dutch; 

provende, French. ] Dry food for brutes ; 

hay and corn, | 
Good provender the labouring horſes would have. 


Tuer. 
I do appoint him ſtore of provender; \ 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Shakſpeare, 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender. | Shakſpeare, 
Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay bk 
On magazines of corn or hay, 
Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead 


Of paultry proverder and bread. Seo. 
or a fortnight before you kill them, feed them 


with hay or other provender, Mortimer, 
PRO'VERB. 3. / [proverbe, Fr. prover- 
bium, Lat.] | 
1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by 
the people; a ſaw ; an adage, | 
The ſum of his whole book of proverbs is an 
exhortation to the ſtudy of this pratick wiſdom. 
Decay of Piety. 
It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is 
in gettings and gains; for the provers is true, that 
light gains make heavy purſes : for light gains come 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. Bacon. 
The provers ſays of the Genoeſe, that they have 


without faith. Addiſon, 
2. A wojd; a by-word ; name or obſetva- 

tion commonly received or uttered, 

Thou haſt delivered us for a ſoil, and a pra- 

verb of reproach, | | Tobit. 
To PROV ERB. a, a. [from the noun. Not 
| e word. ] e 
1. Jo mention in a proverb. 

Am I not ſung and proverb for a fool = 
In ev'ry ſtreet; do they not fay, how well 
Are come upon him his deſerts? Milton. 

2. To provide with a pro verb. 92 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs rufhes with their heels: 
For I am proverb d with a grandfire phraſe; 

I'il be a candle- holder and look ov,  Shakſpeare, 
Prove'RRBI AL, adj. [ proverbial, French ; 
from proverb, ] n 

1. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In caſe of exceſſes, I take the German provpere 
bial cure, by a hair of the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt 
in the world; and the beſt, the monks diet, to eat 
till you are ſick, and faſt till you are well again, 

Temple, 
2, Reſembling a proverb ; ſuitable 4 a 
proverb. - p 
This river's head being unknown, and drawn to a 
froverbial obſcurity, the opinion became without 
bounds, _ | Brun. 
3. Compriſed in a proverb. a 0 

Moral ſentences and proverblal ſpeeches are 

numerous in this poet. Pope, 
PrOVe'RBIALLY, adv. [from proverbial, ] 
In a proverh, 1 

It is proverbially ſaid, formicaz ſua bilis ineſt. 
habet Z muſca . 3 CK. theſe ws 
17 hath not diſcovered in inſects. Byotu u, 

To PROVIDE. v. 4. [provider, Latin. 


* 


- 


a ſea without fiſh, land without trees, and men 


1. To ggocure beforehand 3 to get ready; 
to prepare, . 12 
God will provide himſelf a lamb for a burnt-⸗ 
. that fe Oo 
YOUL , . 
He happier ſeat provides for us, 1 


f . To furnim; to ſupply : with or with 


45 Provide againſt th* extremities of want. 


bY up wk d their reverend regard of religion, and t 


938 ge that you do no outrages. 


RO 


before the thing — 
Part incentive reed 
l. pernicious with” one touch to fie, | 
lion. 
To make experiments'of! A be ided e 
03 .: fnow, a 2 — — 


g 


ground, and a deep well. Bacon. 
The king forthwith. des him of a gvard, 
$# + thouſand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 


I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let 
| Toms better artiſt provide himſelf of a deeper canvas, 
and taking theſe ate, ad the” figure on its legs, 
11 Dryden.” 


nes * with a pompous train ' : 


th lam 

e as to viſit France or Spain. Dryden. 
An earth well-provided of alt requiſite things for 
WA world. 5 —_— 

ome, by the care tes, was'well 
ided with corn. 18 7 Arbutbnot.. 

When the inonaſteries were granted x way, th 

_ pariſhes were leſt deſtitute, or very meaniy provide 

K. any maintenance ſor a paſtor. S 
"They were of good birth, and ſuch who, be vl 


 inheriting-g60d eſtates, yet happened to be wel 
— and provided with learning. Sf 
3. To ſtipulate; to make a abel 


limitation. e | 
' To"'ProvIDE "againſt. o take mea 
17 ſures for counteracting or eſcaped any ill. 


'  Sagucity of brutes in deſending themſelves, 5 
. viding wy, the'Inclemency of the weather, an 
"Care for their young. Hale 
Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 


ulent practices were provided aguln b 

pre Ar apa by 

5. 75 PaovibE fer. To take care o 
—— 

„which will continue, are above all 25 


e for the ſame by all means. ' Hooker 
He hath intent, his'wonted foHowers 
Shall all be very well provided for. Shikfprare. | 
A ptovident man provides for. the 5 — Ral. 
My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd; 
I give reverſions, and for heirs provide. C. 
He will have many dependents, 'Whoſe wants he 
cannot provide for. | Addiſon. 


N that. This is the form of an 
adverbial ion, and the French 
number 


the verb provide, uſed as the Latin, 
_ . andito bæc Fei. | Upon theſe terms; 
this ſtipulation being made. 
If I come off, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and m gold. are yours; provided. 1 have your com- 
+ mendation for my more free eptertaininent. 
„ N 


uke your « offer, and will pee with vou; Ay 2 


LLP he ſet up his. EI not, to. 
1 11 below the dignity of 215 man. 


* "Dp 


pourdben que among their con- 
junctions; it is however the participle of 


| Tac vwiprxert x. fe [providete, Fr. prone | 


"dentin, Lat.] | 
3 „Foreſight; rimely cid; forecaſt; the] 
act of providing. 
The only Frogs. which as by Unie jolie and 
* give neither cauſe nor hope to their neigh- | | 
rs to annoy them, ſo are "they not ſtirred with. 
falle praiſe to trouble others quiet, Sidney. 
"Provides 


on erage Caen N 8 
Baron. 


An eftabliſhed character bpreads the influence 
of ſoch as move in a high co ne Wy on all around; 


2 "> farther than their own eure 

; Atterbary. 

2. Abe cate of God over created beings; ; 
divine ſupꝛrintendence. 

This appo;incth"unto them their: kinds of work- 

ig. the diſpoſition whereof, in the purity of God's 

* . is * termed 1 


> 2 
1 
1 


yp R* 0 
Ts it not an evident of his wonderful provi. 
dence over us, whe 2 food of eternal life, upon | 


0 2 1 want w our e . 

veth, is prepared and always ſet in a readi- / 

"_—_ of Heoter. 
| Eteroal providence exceeding t 


Where none appears can make 


| Providence is an intelleQual knowledge, wat wh 
ſoreſeeing ug, Caring for, und orderipg all things, and 
doth not only behold all paſt, all preſent, and all to 
come; but is che cauſe of their ſo being, which 
preſcience is not. Raleigb. 
The world was all before them, where to chuſe 

Their place of reſt, and providence their 95 
Hton.. 


if 6 oye 


3 churches to ceaſe, E the promiſe of the 
ame God will never permit that all of them at once 


ies ee Pearſon. 
hey could not more me from my ſettled faith 
in Cod and his providence. More. 


3. Prudence; frugality; reaſonable — 
moderate care of expence. 
By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care; 

My heatt ſhall be my on, my vaſt expence Eq 
Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. „ 
Pko'vipenT, adj, [providens, Lat.] Fore- 
caſting; exbtions; prudent with reſpect 

to futurity, 
, I ſaw your brother, 
Molt neee, in 2 bind himſelf 


rong maſt that liv'd upon the ſea, Shakſp. 
We ourſelves account ſuch a,man for rovident, as 


4 remembring things paſt, and oblervipg ings preſent, | 


can, by judgment, and comparing the one with the 
other, 4. af ſor the ſutute. | Raleigh, 
irſt crept 
The parſi monious emmet, provident | SE! 
Of future. Milton, 


8 With youth, experience has, 
In; + jon young, in ColnciF old; 
range is what Auguſtus was, * 
* wary, 8 and bold. Vallr. 
A very pra le, fluſhed: with great ſuc- 
ceſſes, on ſeldom if ous, ſo humble, ſo Juſt or ſo 
Provident, as io perpetuate their happineſs. . 
* Atterbury. 


| Pxov1DE/NTIAL, "ad, from providence. 
Effected by ptovidence; 'referrible to | 


providence. . 


if thoſe, unſatisfied with the providential diftribu- 


tion of heats and colds, might take the government 
into their own hands? HT, Eftrange. 


The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according 


. to the courſe of nature, and yet they are-made argu- | 
ments of providence, nor are theſe things leſs pro- | 


vidential, becauſe regular. Burnet. | 
The ſcorched earth, were it not for this remark- | 
ably providential contrivance of things, would have 
been uninhabitzble. Woodward. 
This thin, this ſoſt contexture of the air, 
Shows: the wiſe author's  providential care. 
. 
ProviDe'n TIALLY. adv, [from Providen- | 
ial.] By the eare of providence. 
"Every animal is frovidoajallyWieQed tothe uſe; 
- -of its: proper weapons. 


Ray 
It happened, very providenrially to the est of | 


"the chriſtian religion, that it did not take its rife in 


the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a time "To Pr 


: | when arts and ſciences were at their height, 
Addifon. 
s adv, [from provitdext.] 
With foreſight ; with wiſe precaution- 
Nature having defigned water fowls'to iy in the 
A 


air, and live in the water; \ſhe'providenrly mak es 
their feathers of ſuch a an chat "they 5 8 


admit che water. 
Trovit. 1. /. ee TR 


- provides or procures. 
Here's money for my meat, | 
'I weuld'have leſt it on the board, fo ſoon 


 Sbahſpeave., 


As 1 had made my meal, and 
Wich prajers for the providers 


FEW 


—_—— 


Though the providence of God doth ſuffer many 


provinces of the inte 


PRO 
PRO/VINCE, 1. J. [provinte, Fr, pros. 


vincia, 3 
1. A conquered country; a country go. 
verned by a delegate. 
Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer, 
Shakſpeare, 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into com- 
monwealths, till ſwalloued up, and made provinces 
by Rome. 1 
See them broke wich tolle, or funk in a. 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. Pope, 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any 
ons 
J àhn fit for hoböuf'r wü gheſt tac; 
: Nor ever yet found wotling was my Weber. 
Otway, 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this day's province. 
Fee 
18 thine, 6 is pleaſant, good or fair; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care, Dryden, 
Tis not the pretor's province to beſtow | 
True treedom. Dryden. 
he woman's province is to be eartful in her 


economy, and chatte in her affection. Taler. 
3. A fegion; à tract. 
Oer many a tract 
of heav'n they march'd, and many a ptovinge wide, 
ilton, 


Their underſtandings are _cooped up in narrow 

bounds ; ſo that ey, never wot: abroad i into other 

Qual world. Malls. 

He has cauſed fortified towns and large provinces 

to be feſtored, Which had been conquered loug before, 

_ » Datenant, 

paved. ad, [provintial, Fr, from 
prot int.] 


1, Relating to a province; belonging to a 
province. 
The duke dare no more ſtreteh 
| Fhis finger of mine, than he are rack His Own ; 
is ſubJe& am I not, nor here prouteelal, Shak/ps 
2. Appendant to the principal country, 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and left 
an account even to their provincial . 
YOWNs 


3. Not of the mother 'comitry ; | rude ; 


What a confuſion v would it bring upon mankind, ; 


unpoliſhed. 

* per dolle and treat wich ſuch magnificence, 
That, like th' ambitious monatehs of the age, 
They give the Jaw to: our- provintiul' mays N 

den. 

or country "ſquire having oaly the — 

accent Upon his tongue, which is; neicher a fault, 

nor in his power to remedy, muſt merry a caſt 

we neh. Swift, 
_ His mien was aukward; rade he had none; 

endete were his nations and his tone. Harte. 


E Balopging onlyaoanarchbilhop's juriſ- 
diction; not!oecumenical. | 


A law made in à provincial f od, is properly 
termed a provimchabeontinution; = — Ayliffes 
| PROVINCIAL. 2 % Leere, Fr. from 


pmvincec.] 'A Iritual: oYErnour. 
Valignanus | Was provincial of} [the [ eſuits in the 


ladies. | "ISR 1 -  Stilting 1 
To PBOVINCIAT E, . 4. from province, | 
"To turn to'a 10 ot in uſe. 


When there was a deſign to 3/0u7nciate the whole 
Kingdom, Druina, dnl 6ftcred à caliton, would 
- Not ac t of it. | Howel. 
ROVI'NE. v. . [provigner, Fr.] o 
lay u ſtock or branch of à vine in the 
Erqund to rake root for more increaſe. 
PRO VISION. 1. J. J. [provifion, Fr. pro- 
Die, Latin. 
1. Ihe act of providing beforehand. 
Kalender knew, that prev fron i is the foundation 
of pitality,, and thrift the tewel- of- . 


. 
2. Meifates taken beforthand. . 
1405 days * do allot thee for provi 7 
To ſhielg thee from dilafters of the world. Shak/p. 
He preſerved all points of bumanity, in taking 
order aud 8 provijion for r of ſtrangers 


Bacon, 


Temple, f 


00 


PRO 


is to propoſe remedles for the | 


Ab: vo evils, 2 again(t future events. 

| | | Temple. 

' Religion lays the ſtrifteſt obligations upon meu, to 
make the beſt proviſion for their comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence in this world, and their ſalvation in the next. 

| | Tillotſon. 


Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; 


k 1 


ſtock collected. | | 
Mendoza advertiſed, that he would valiantly 
defend the city, fo long as he had any proviſtion of 
victuals. : | Anolles, 
In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their proviſen. | Miltor. 
David, after he had made ſuch vaſt pros ien of 
materials for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipt 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a ſtone 
in that ſacred pile, 
Victuals; food; provender. 
He cauſed provi ons to be brought in. Clarendon, 
Proviſions laid in large for man or beaſt. 
| Milton. 
Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little 
bag, which ſhe hath alſo taught him to uſe as a 
, ; or 
preſerveth the remnant of his proviſien, 
5. Terms ſeitled; care taken. 
This law was only to reform the degenerate 


Zo | 


* 


* 


English, but there was no care taken for the refor- | 


mation of the mere lriſh, no ordinance, no provi- 
on made for the aboliſhing of heir; barbarous 
cuſtoms, | Davies. 
Provi'stoNAL, adj. [provifionel, Fr. from 
 proviſcon, 
provided for preſent need. 
The cammenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the patron's reſpite 
given him to preſent, the church ſhould not be 
- without a prev oal paſtor, i Ayliffe, 
ProOvi's10NALLY. adv, [ from proviſional.) 
By way of proviſion. | 
The abbotof St. Martin was born, was baptized, 
and declared a man, prawiſianally, till time ſhquld 
ſhow hat be would prove, nature had moulded him 
ſo untowardly. 7 Lecke. 
PROFFSO. n. .. ¶ Lat. as, proviſo rem ita 
e habituram E.] Stipulation; caution; 
_ proviſional condition. 
This proviſo is needful, that the ſberiff'may not 
have the like power of life as the marſhal hath. 
| Spenſer, 
Some will allow the church no further power, than 
only to exhort, and this but with a proviſo too, that 
it extepds not to ſuch as think themſelves too wiſe 


on. 


to be adviſed. South. 
He doth deny his priſoners, 
But with prowi/o and exception, FE on$ed 
That we, at gut own charge, ſhall ranſom ſtrait 
His brother-in-law. © Shaiſpeare. 


PrRovoca'TION. 2. J [provocatio, Latin; 
prowocatiou, Fr.] i ü 

1. An act or cauſe by which anger is 
raiſed, ; 

It is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, 
that they may, without any other proveca#on, . 
make war upon chriſtendom for the propagation , 
of their law. - acon. 

| Tempt nat my ſwelling rage 
With black 


reproaches, ſcorn and provocation. 
a Bald, 
2. An appeal to a judge. 
A provecation is every act, whereby the office of 


/ 


. the judge or his. aſſiſtance is aſked 3 a provocation | 


including both a judicial and an extrajudicial 


appeal. 

r | Ay liffe. 

3. I know not whether, in the following 

paſſage, it be appeal or incitment. 

The like effects may grow in all towards their 

ſtor, and in their paſtor towards every of them, 

33 whom there daily and interchangeably paſs 

in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provecations, and petitions. - Hooker, 


* 


South, | 


in this having filled his belly, he | 


Temporarily eſtabliſhed ; | 


| Prove'x1NGLY. adv; [from provoking,] 


PRO'VOST, 1. J. I pnapay x, Sax. Zrowe/t, | 


PRO 


Any thing which revives a decayed or 
eloyed appetite, 

There would be no variety of taſtes to folicit his 
palate, and occaſion excels, nor any artificiaal prove- 


* 


catives to relieve ſatiety. Addiſon. 

Provo'caTIVENESS. 2. from proveca- 
tive.] The quality of being provoca- 

tive, g 

pProvoco, Latin.] : 

1, To rouſe ; to excite by ſomething offen- 

ſive; to awake. 


To-whet their courage, and their rage provoke. 
Dryden, 


War. 


| F | | Dryden. 
2. To anger; to enrage; to offend ; to 
» Incenſe. | 


Though of ten provoked, by the inſolence of ſome 
of the biſhops, to a diſlike.of their overmuch ſervour, 
his integrity to the King was without blemiſk. 


Such acts 


I neither fear, nor will provoke the 


Agamemnon- provokes Apollo againſt them, | 
whom he was-willing to appeaſe afterwards, Pope. | 
3. To cauſe; to promote. 


wokes. Shakſpeare. 

One Petro covered up his patient with warm 
cloaths, and when the fever began a little to decline, 
gave him cold water to drink till he provoked ſweat, 
N Arbuthnot. 


He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore : 
With envy. Triton heard the martial ſound, 
Aud. the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 
. | | Dryden. 
ove; te 


5. To induce by motire; to m 
incite, 

We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth; for the face of nature hath provoked 
man to think of, and obſerve ſuch a thing · Burnet. 

Toa PROVO'KE. v. 2. 
1. To appeal. A latiniſm. 

Arius and Pelagius durſt provole 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke, 

2. To produce anger. 
It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death, but a proveting merit. | 


3 5 Shakſpeare, 
* 'Fhe Lord. abbarred them, becauſe of the provekt- | 
ing of his ſons. 


5 
| 


Dryden. 


. 


Deuterongmy. 
we confider man in ſuch a loathſome and pre- 
viking condition, was it not love enough, that he 
was permitted to enjoy a being? + Taylor, 
PRoyo's ER. 2. / [from provole.] 
1. One that raifes anger. 
4 s in all civil inſurrectione, the ringleader is 
looked on with a yeculjar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, | 
the firſt provoker has double portion of 7 
53323624 i5 Government of the Tongue, 
2. Cauſer; promoter. 1 | 
Drink, firs is a great froveker of 
lleep, and Fg Ws Eta 


noſepainting, 
urine, 


| 


In ſuch a manner as to raiſe abger. 
When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a humi- 
liation, to-day invading 
brethren, we. need no.othe 


and provoking/y he 


1 


ber proof haw bypocritjcally 
copteifed jp ies. e 
1 . | Yecay 2 Piety. 


Fr: proveſts, Italian * pra paſitus, Lat. \ 
I, The chief of any body: as, he provoſt 
of a college... s: 23% 34 
"He. had p Ran 
traveſt of Queen's college. 
2, The executioner of an army, . 


icular intimacy with Dr, Potter, 


Rovo'CATIVERs #% J. [from provodc.] 1 


| Kingftop, prove marſhal of the king's army, 


» 
. 


To PROVOKE. w. 4. [provequer, Fr. | 


Ve provoke me unto wrath, burning incenſe unto | 


other Gods, Feremiah, | 
Neither to provoke, nor dread 
| New war provek'd. Milton, 


Clarendon, I 


Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt, Milton. 


Drink is a great provoker; it provakes and un- | 


4. To challenge. . 


1. B 


to prey, Frenc 2 perhaps it ma 
formed, by 2 al corruption, 


 Shakſpeare. | 


. the... po eſfious bf bis“ 


© 


P R. O. 
was deemed not only cruel but inhuman in his exe« 
cutions. | \ Hayward, 
Pro'vosTsR1P. 2. /. [from prove, | The 
office of a provoſt, ' © + 2 7 
C. Piſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced 
to the prove/{/bip of Rome by Tiberius. 
- | < Hakewi/l, 
PRow. 1. /. [prour, Fr. prod, Spaniſh ; 
prora, Lat.] The head or forepart of a 


* 


ſhip. a 
"The ſea-viQtory of Veſpaſian was a lady holding 
a palm in her hand, at her foot the prowy of a ſhip. 
Peacham. 
Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 
More tierce th' important quarrel to decide. 


L Dryden, 
Prow. adj, Valiant, Spenſer, 
PrRo'wess. 5. J. | prodezza, Italian; prou- 
e, Fr.] Bravery; valour; military 
ng, . 

Men of ſuch proweſs, as not to know fear in 
themſelves, and yet to teach it in others that ſhould 
deal with them; for they had often made their 
lives triumph over moſt tercible dangers, never diſ- 
mayed, and ever 5 Sidney. 

0 > | 

That your wiſdom will direct my thought, h 
Or that your proturſe can me yield relief. Spenſer. 
Henry the fifth, by his prowe;s conquered all 
France, | $þ 


3 $65 akſpeare, 
Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and efteem, 
But that 'tis ſnewn ig. treaſon, - Sbalſpeare. 
Thoſe are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, | 
And great exploits ' but of true virtue void. 
a r Milton. 


» of 


! 


Michael ! of celeſtial armies prince; 
And thou in military proxe/s.next, 1 
Gahijel! , ! 5 Milton. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain, 

And that my wonted proxve/s T retain, 
Witneſs theſe heaps of flaughter on the plain, 


rydaen., 


£4 +. S wv 5% 


F 
They be two of the, prgwe/h knights on ground, 
And oft approy'd.in many a hard þ 5 
And eke of ſureſt ſteel, that may be Fond, 


Do arm yourſelf againſt that day them to confound; 
2, Brave; valiant, [from þ 7. 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, 1 
His daughter, ſought by many qo. 
| or 


To PROWL, v. a. [Of this word the 
_ etymology. is doubtful: the old dic- 
tioparies write prole, which the dreamer 
Caſaubon derives from =goaayg, ready, 
quick. Skinner, a far more judicious 
ety mologiſt, deduces it from projeler, a 
diminutive formed by himſelf from projer, 


4% 


* 


> 


L be 
from 
faves] 1 W 25 dack ; 

frow!(s each place, ill in new colours deckt, 
Sugking one“ ll, angihep4y inlet. Shen. 
To PROWL, b. 2, To wender for prey; to 
prey; to plunder, Ws 
Ike champion robbeth by vight, 
And en aud filchath by daie,” Tuſcr. 
Nor do they beat ſp guicaly the loſs of ſomeparcels 
* = 1 * 8 great $4 apy which, ey 
ufer dy Jome pretuſiug vice-admiral or publick . 
e 2 


miniſler. 0 
ſor yu 


, 
* * < 
as ” 
* 


5 
25 


„ Ay when # ftowllng wolf, 
Whom hunger drives fcek new haunt 
| Shall he, wo 8 me \ | 
er to mingle with the prow!ing herd 
| And dip Git nut in l * Tee. 


hh 5 
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| , ProfwLtt. . . [from prowl.) One that Ik che probabilities on the one hand ſhould ſome- | Some ſitting on the beach to pruxe their painted 
© goves about for prey. . what 18 the other, yet if there be no con- breaſts. raytor, 
5 5 On church yarle dear, f ſidera le hazard on that fide, which has the leaſt Many birds prune their ſeathers; and crows ſeem- 
| The Gfaopointed we Fall, and q probability, and a very great apparent danger in a to call upon fain, which is but the comfort they 

1 — 9 = * U, a ig Ty miſtake about the other : in this caſe, prudence will receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon, 

| PRO'XIM ATR. 3. . garde) oblige a man to do that which may make molt for The muſe, whoſe early voice you taught to fiog, 

| E. ach. { proximus, tin. ] his own ſafety. 7 Wilkins. | Preſcrib'd her heights, and prum' d her tender wing. 
Next in the ſeries of ratiocination ; near | PRU'DENT, adj. [ prudent, Fr. prudens, . Pepe. 


nnd immediate 1 oppoſed to remote and Latin. ] I To Prune. v. 1. To dreſs ; to prink. 


| mediate, 1. Practically wiſe, ' oe A ludicrous word. 
Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to ſhew The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are | Every ſcribbling man 
the proximare natural cauſes of it. Burnet. | crowned with knowledge. Proverbs. Grows a ſop as faſt as eber he can, 
Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe it I have ſeen a ſon of jeſſe, that is a man of war, Prunes Ap, and aſks his oracle the glaſs, 
5 —_— oe to (Auer 1 es but alſo to | and prudent in matters. | 1 Samuel, 5 If pink or purple beſt become his face? . Dryden. 
things inanimate; but animal is the proximate or he monarch roſe preventing all re „ RUN E. 2. /. | prune, pruneau, Fr. "= 
"neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt other | Prudent, leſt from his tefolution ng Latin, ] 4 tit ok 0 Nog 
„„ 2 Watts. Others among the chiefs might offer. Milton. In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and 
PaoXIMATEL V. adv. [from proximate.] | 2. Foreſeeing by natural inſtinct. removing of them, there is a like operation. : 
" 5 - . 2 ö z peration. 
- Immediately ; without intervention. So ſteers the prudent crane ; | "oY 
The conſideration of our mind, which is incor- Her annual voyage. 7545 Milton, | PR UN EL. =; he [prunella,] An herb, 
| van and the contemplation of our bodies, which Pxupe'nTIAL, adj. [from prudent] Eli. ag 1 Ainſe vort h., 
ave all the characters of excelleot contrivance; gible on principles of prudence. 25 Prune” = | rates 
theſe alone eaſily and proximately guide us to the He acts upon the ſureſt and moſt prudential | SUR SO ”/ * 6 8 
| wile author of all things, | ö Bentley. grounds, who, whether the principles, OR as 1 A kind of ſtuff of which the clergymen's- 
Pro XIME. adj. [ proximus, Lat.] Next; | upon, prove true or falſe, yet ſecures a happy iſſue to gowns are made, ; J 
immediate. N35 | 3 DO LO REY * South, han —_ the man, and want of it, the- 
A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, and _ Motives are only prudential, and not demonſtra- yy 
N als uf s. terms rents joined: the three | tive. Tillotſon. The reſt is all but leather or prune/ls, Pope, 


| — . lo 
E - terms are called the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm, the Theſe virtues, though of excellent uſe, ſome pru- 2. [prunelle, F r.] A kind of plam, 
| - three propoſitions the proxime or immediate matter dential rules it is neceſſary to take with them in | | Hinſevorth.. 
r N l | Watts. practice. | 9200 Ogers. | Pau'ner, By £ [from prune J One that 
tas, from praximus, Lat.] Nearneſs. dence or practical wiſdom. | | Leſt thy redundant juice | 
in Yeve cultomedly deen carried by | Many ſtanzas, in poetick meaſures, contain rules Should fading leaves, inſtead of fruits, produce 
. right of ſucceſſion, according to proximity of blood, relating to common prudentials, as well as to religion. The pruner's hand with lettiog blood muſt vench: 
| the violation of this courſe hath always been dan- Watts. | Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts . 
e Hayward. R [from prudemtial.] 2 F. 
the plead proximity 3 igibility on principles of prudence. PaunT'rEROUS, adj, [Srunum q 
That empty title is with eaſe withſtood, Dryden. | Being — rely p judge 4 prudentialit aj. [2 and Fero, 


N _ Add the convenience of the ſituation of the eye, | : : Lat.] Plum- bearing. 
ene of juproximity o the brain, the feat of | gag thertater coden or e up the whole fre. Paw, uinenoer. J. J. A hook or knife 
1 common ſenſe, Hooks. Kay. greſhon. rely” Paw NIN e ENI E. 1 uſed in lopping: 
1 T can call to my aſſiſtance . P ſ | | . + | trees | 
3 Proximity, mark that! and diftance. - Prior. RU DEN TI ALT xv. adv. [from 5 radential, ] 33 > hand funny th , | 
. Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the popiſh | According to the rules of prudence, ER 1. 0 fupply 105 pruninghnife, | 
5 inces, who have any pretended title to our crown: If he acts piouſly, ſoberly, and temperately, he N 3 Maes ; _ - Dryden. 
# y the Pet, Swift, adds prudential andafely. r — af 
| 8 8 1 s [By contraction from ro- | PRU'DENTLY. adv, [from prudent.) Diſ- | hn cyder land obſequious till to thrones, * 
| = "Phe a7 ency of another | _— ee nc eee , ee ih 
Wo Ine Agency © "bs We | eſe laws were ſo as they are PR U E. In, /. "4 
28. The ſubſtitution of another; the agency | found fit for all 8 tines, ö 3 255 * A ae Latin. ] 
Hof a ſubſtitute; appearance of a repre- | Such deep deſigns of empire does he lay „ Rk 
1} i n n x: 0 them whoſe cauſe] he ſeems totake In hand; K deſire or 52. to any 137 1 
„ | | prudently wou e them lords at ſea, K U RIENT\, a. |Pruriens, Lat, | Iiching. 
=. by gra. ebe by a deputy, On be N | To whom with eaſe he can give laws by lang. 8 3 5 12775 L 
= Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy too, © | ' | Dryden. | Pgurt'elnowus. ad}. [prurio, Lat.] Tend- 
1 : A Venus once was 4418 0 d. : e Ms he (om prude,] Over. ing to an itch, 7 I ; 8. WF 
'Y The painter muſt have fearch'd the ſkies, þ "+8 nicety in conduct. 8 5 1 2 
Tao match the luſſre of bet eyes. Granville, | Pru'pisn. adj. [from prude.] Affectedly To TRY. v. . fel uoknown derivation. ] 
38. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. grare. % eG ointouly, 
= A wiſe man will commit no buſineſs of import. | * | * hes | curioully, or impertinentl . h 
d 5 | | Apr | I know you all expect, from ſeeing me, Ay 
dd to « proxy, where he may doit himſelf. | Some formal lecture, ſpoke with u add f I ca Rent oe Geopiagudian, 
| = 1 i JJ ONOY RTE 5 Pro Garrick Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
3 We muſt not think that we, who act only as their 558 55 | 's | luatending deep ſuſpicion.” — - Shakfpeara, 
1 proxies and repreſentatives, may do it for them. To PRUNE, V. 9. [of unknown deriva- I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
1 ST abt . Kettlewell. tion. 8 LY . When for his hand he had his two - ſons heads. 
: | Pryce. ./ [Prace'is the old name for | i. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuper. | 8 —  Shakſpeare, 
Fraß] Pruflian leather, f fluitis., ALE eine ating od gnghgte 
W- ö * 2 | 13 Fi 4 | - . 1  f o the lecrets ol the tate, bal ſpeare. 
b 1 Oba e and 4 of pruce.Dryden, | e ee crandat cnet HON We of ch“ offending fide. 
4 dbper nice and upulous, and with falſe — bounty, weeks our delightful taſk, | The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shakſpeare, 
afſfectation. f * 3 e growing plants, and oy ts | He that. prieth in at her windows, Mail alſb 
Tee ſinks downward to a gnome, | "What wa b pe." ilton, + hearken at her doors, Keelefiaſticuss. 
= 55 ne miſchief, ſtill on earth to roam. Pope. | Lop or prune — 8 We have naturally a curioſity to af ing and. 
2 ere careleſs thought imrudes, = | | Ork night with bd! whe 8 n de, 7 ſearching into ==" T 'Egranye. 
= Lels modeſt than the ſpeech of pruder. = Swift. | Tendingto wild. | . «Milton. | Fach grave and (_ be a.... 
1 Pau dence. =. % [pr udenc © Fr, Pp ruden- Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, Len hid in ſome th” ps Le g 5 Fon ü Dryd 10 
. Lat.] Wiſdom applied to practice. _ Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune. wak'd, and, looking N the Yu hs % "> 
=, Vader prudence is comprehended, that diſcreet, W Ks EL Waller. | Search'd ev'ry tree, and pry'd onev'ry flower, 
= _ apts ſuiting, and diſpoſing as well of actions as ou have no leſs right to correct me, than the I any hon chance 1 might eſpy _ ; 
1 „Words, in their due place, time, and manner. lame hand that raiſed a tree, has to prune it. Pope, } The rural poet of the melody. Dryden. 
; 2 C Peacham. | 2. T o clear from'excreſcences ; to trim. Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 
=. * is principally in reference to actions to His royal bird | ] The diſtant ſkies, to find the milky way. Creech, 
'Y 1 done, and due means, order, ſeaſon, and method | Prunes the immortal wing, aud cloys his beak, Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, that as men pry 
=: an,. R IG Hate. | e .  Shakſpeare. into them, er obſerve ſome parts more than others, 
4 AJ ; 8 oe : | F448" þ Ea) ND p 4 ; "Wo g , : 249 | 
8 255 Ef ; | 
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they take different hints, and put contrary interpre- 
tations on them. Addiſon, 
All theſe I frankly own without denying ; 
But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? 
Aaddiſon. 


PSALM. 2. /. Halme, pſcaume, Fr, Punx. 


holy ſong. ä 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
ether books, the ſalmt do both more briefly con- 
tain and more movingly expreſs, by reaſoͤn of that 
poetical form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 
Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for 
turning certain of David's pja/ms into verſe. 
| 5 Peacbam. 
Thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy p/a/ms 8 
Singing continually, Milton. 
In another p/alm, he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and 
power of God in the creation. | Burnet. 
She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together 


at all the hours of prayer in the day, and chant. 


p aims, and other devotions, and ſpend the reſt of 
their time in ſuch good works, and innocent diver- 
ſions, as render them fit to return to their p/a/ms 
aud prayers, 
PSALMIS r. 2. /. 
Z/alm.] A writer of holy ſongs. 
How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the 
#/almift, than the pagans ſcheme in, Vi il, where 
one deity is repreſented as raiſing a ſtorm, and 
another as laying it ? 0 


| Addiſon. 
Ps a'L MODY. 2. . p/almodie, Fr. Jul.] 


The act or practice of ſinging holy 

ſongs. 
PsAaLMoRA PHY. 2. /. [zawe; and 

yexgw,) The act of writing pſalms. 


PsALTER. z. J. [p/auticr, Fr. yaarkgor,] 


The volume of pſalms ; a pſalm- book. 
Psa/LTEeRY. 2. . A kind of harp beaten 
The trumpets, ſacbuts, p/a/teries, ny fi ſes 


Make the ſun dance. hakſpeare. 
Praiſe with trumpets, pierce the ſkies, 
Praiſe with harps and gſalteries. Sandys. 


The ſweet finger of Iirael with his p/a/tery, loudly | 


reſounded the benefits of the almighty Creator. 
ph | ; Peacham. 


Nought ſhall the p/a/:'ry and the harp avail 
When the quick ſpirits Tac warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. Prior. 


Psev'po, 2. /. [from i9S-,] A prefix, 
which being put before words, fignifies 


falſe or counterfeit : as, p/eudoapoſtle, a 


counterfeit apoſtle, . 
PszuU'poGRAPHY. x. /. Falſe writing. 
J will not purſue the many pſeudographies in uſe, 
but ſhew of how great concern the em were, if 
_ © rightlyuſed. © 


hood of ſpeech, 5 

It is not acrording to the ſound ee 
to report of a pious prince, that he neglects his de vo- 
tion, but you may report of a mereiful prince, that he 

Has pardoned a criminal who did not deſerve it. 
| | UA ane bh; . Arbuthnot. 
P8HAaw. interj, An expreſſion of contempt. 
A peeviſh fellow has fome reaſon for being out of 


Humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, and |. 


therefore diſturbs all with piſhes and p/baws. 


Spectatar. 


Pri'san. 2. / rev Fr. xriooan.] A 
medical drink made of barley decocted 
with raifins and licorice. + | 

Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the priſans ſold ; 

When patients choſe to die with better will, 


Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. Garth, | 


In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptiſans and cream of barley." Arbutbnot, 


PryY'/aLIsM, a. /.[ptyaliſme, Fr, Tour wo.) 
Salivation; effuſion of ſpittle. 
Pry'sMAGOGUE, 9 1 


A medicine whic 


charges ſpittle. 


1 


Law. 
[ p/almifle, French; from 


"0 


Holder. 


Pszv'DoLOGY. 2. , [wirneyie.] Falſe- | 


3. General ; done by many. 


ha ſo merely by the 


13 and .] 


Pics. 


4 


PUB 


Punr'aTY. . , [puberti, Fr. pubertar, | 
Lat.] The time of life in which the two 
ſexes begin firſt to be acquainted. 


The cauſe of changing the voice at the years of 
Puberty ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the 
moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate the 

arts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical vellels, it 
fs the body more hot than it was, whence | 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. | act 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied. 
exceedingly, before theſe children that eſt 
come to the age of puberty, 


PuBE'sCBNCE, 2. /. [fro 


The ſtate of arriving at puberty. 


Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries; in the rt 
is dedentition or falling of teeth, in the ſecond 
puleſcence. 


PuBr'sCENT. adj. [from pubeſtent, Lat.] 


Arriving at puberty. 


That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is 2 a 


punctual truth, 


Pu'BLICAN. z. / [from publicus, Lat.] 
1. A toll gatherer. 


As Jeſus ſat at meat, many publicant and ſinners 
Jeſus ſat a 5 y 133 


2. A man that keeps a houſe of general 
In low language. 


PuBL1ca'TION. 2. / [publico, Lat.. 
1. The act of publiſhing ; the act of noti- 


fying to the world; divulgation; pro- 


came and ſat down with him. 


entertainment. 


clamation. 


For the inſtructĩon of all men to eternal life, it is 
neceſſary that the ſacred and ſaving truth, of God be 
openly publiſhed unto, them, which open publica- 
ayenly myſteries is by an excellency 1 

coker, 


tion of 


preaching, 3 a 
Edition; the act of giving a book to 
the publick. 


An imperfect eopy 


correct. 


The publication of theſe papers was not owin 


our folly," but that of others. 


licut, Lat.] 


1. Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not 


rivate. 


By following the law of private reaſon, where the | 
law of publick ſhould take place, they breed _ 
| +. 3 | done. 


bance. 


They have with bitter clamours . 
F {es 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be victims of the ſtate ; 
Our hopes, our wiſhes, all our paſſions try'd 
For publict uſe, the ſlaves 


Have we not able counſellors hourly watching 
| Sift. 
2. Open; notorious ; generally known; 

Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing to make 


FD. zblick example, was minded to put her away 
{prolly On | 2 — 


lick ſervice of our church. 


over the publick weal f 


privily. 
A diſmal univerſal hiſs, the ſound 


Of publick ſcorn. : ; 
4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the 
| 8 of the community. 


They were publick-hearted men, as they paid all 
takes, ſo they gave up all their time to their country's, 
ſervice, without any reward. ; 
All natinns that grew great out of little or nothing, 

publick mindedneſs of particu- 

| | South, 
A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a pub/ick 
ſpirit, that is, with ſuch an excellent temper, as ſets 
him looſe from all ſelfiſh 2 and 3 en- 
deavour towards promoti common 4 | 
e ag . Atterbury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. . 
The income of the commonyealth is raiſed on | 


ſuch as have money to ſpend at iaverns and 


lar perſons. 


x one, 
m pubeſes, Latin. ] 


having been offered to a book- 
ſeller, you conſented to the publication of one ops 


g to 
It. 


PU'BLICK. adj. [pablic, publique, Fr. pub- 


others pride. 
__ Granville, 


7 


Milton, | | 


Clarend:n, 


blick 
i on. | 


| 


Os | 
Pv'strcx, #. / [from publicar, Lat, & 
publique, Fr.] 
1. The general body of mankind, or of a 
ſtate or nation ; the people. | 
Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over- run and 
conquered, where the people are rich, and where, 
for want of good conduct, the putlick is oo * 


enant. 


The public is more diſpoſed to ceglure than to 
praiſe. . Addiſon, 


Open view; general notice. 


No Philoſophy, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet, 


When it appears in pxb/ick, muſi have ſo much com- 


placency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary ſaſhion. 


0 . NR Lockes 
In private grievs, but with a careleſs ſcorn; 
In prblick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. 


| | Granville. 
In publick 'tis they hide, NU 
Where none diſtiaguich. Pope. 


U'BLICKLY, dv. [from publick.] 
1. In the name of the community. 
This has been ſo ſenſibly known by trading 
nations, that great rewards are publickly offered for 
its ſupply. a Addiſon. 
2, Openly ; without concealment. 
Sometimes alſo it may be private, communicating 
to the judges fome things not fit to be publickly- 
delivered, | Bacon. 
Pu'BLICKNES8... 2. /, [from publicl.] 
1. State of belonging to the community, 
The multitude of partners does detract nothing: 
from each private ſhare, nor does the l ob 
it leſſen propriety in it. oyle. 
2. Openneſs; ſtate of being generally 
known or publick, | 


Pu'BLICKSPIRITED, ad. [publick and 
ſpirit. ] Having regard to the general: 
advantage above private good, 

Tis enough to break the neck of all honeſt pure 
poſes, to kill all generous and publickſpirited motions 
in the conception. pie «09h : 

Theſe were the publickſpirited-men of their age, 
that is, patriots of their own intereſt. . 2 

Another publichſpiriied project, which the com- 
mon enemy could not foreſee, might ſet king 
Charles on the throne. Addiſon. 

It was generous and publickſpirited in you, io be 
of the kingdom's fide in this diſpute, by ſhewiog,. 
without reſerve, your diſapprobation of Wood's 
deſign.. "A, * St. 

To PU'BLISH, e. a. [publicr, Fr. publice, 
1, 3 

1. To diſcover to mankind; to make 

generally and openly known ;, to pro- 
claim; to divulge. F | 

Hiob will this grieve you, | 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
Lou thus have puh me? hatfpearec. 

His commiſſion from God and his doQtrine tend 
to the impreſſing the neceſſity. of that reformation, 


4 


which he came to publiſh, Hammond. 
Suppoſe he ſhould relent, 18 
And'publiſo grace to all. \ ' Milion.. 


Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 1 
Does his creator's po. L. diſpla y, 
And publiſhes. to every land | 
The work of an almighty band: '., 1 Spefaton.. 
3. To put forth a book into the world. 
If 1 had not unwarily tos far engaged myſelf ſor- 
the preſent publiſbing it, I ſhould. hahe. kept it by. 
me, Hh | | Digby. 


: * 
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Pu'sLISHER, 2. . [from publjb,} + . 
1. One who makes publick or generally. 
| known. | 5 e 
| PP 19 Ty 
Hath made me publiſber of this pre » - Sbakſp. 

The apoſtle doth not ipeak as a putliſber of a nc 
law, but only as a teacher and monitor of What bis 
lord and maſter had taught before. Kettlewell.,. 

The holy lives, the exemplary ſufferings of the 


publiſhers of this religion, and the ſurpaſling 


lence of that docttine which they publiſhed, 
| wy Aulus. 
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+ pounded, but generally m 
milk. ang ts 


v 


4. One who puts out a Hook into the world. 
5 A collection of poems appeared 
NN has given me ſome things chat did not 


Prior 
PUCELAGE. % [French.] A fate of 
© Virginity, Di 
Pues 1, , perhaps the ſame with pug. ] 
Some ſprite e the fairies, common 
romances. 


ntle puck, take this FASO ſcal 
2 the head of this Athenian Grain, ; 


'Forn your cloaks, : 
Qaath bes fr puck i buſy in theſe oaks * 
Py! this ts fairy ee ' 3 
F or c 1. rom 
the Fairy, a 24 + ball 1 (hom peck 
- muſhroom fi all f | my 
Fo Pu'cxER. v. a yt & the fairy: 
"ab eat, from elf; or from pow, "A 
et-or hotſow.] To erf into cor- 
. rugations ; to contract into folds or 
plicatio 


la an hideobs ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk i into 

his head, his face pale and withered, and his ſkip 

ae up in wrinkles. Spectator. 

A ligat re above the part wounded i is perniciqus, 

zz it puckefs up "the inteſtines, and diſorders. its 
* itvation. - ' Sharp. 


Pu'obin,-nf [This is commonly written 


oy See PoTHER, This is moſt pro- 

bly. derived by Lye Fo K an- 
a a rapid” motfon,) A tumult; a 
- turbulent, andyirvegulas buſtle... 


Let the great g 
Ho keep this dreadful — er o'er our heals, = 


gui their enemies. 
made about ec and — 4 


Hat a, j * is mad 
d is all knoyledg 8 e by e = uf 


15 ene. 10 #, [from the now To ; 


make a tumult'; to make 
Mathematiciaos, abſtr acting their thoughts from 
Ne 8 g's wes — — — — them- | 
ves, liave av exity, 
Dy ddering. and confu Ss, Chih Nt ay + —— 
indered kno vledge. , Locke. 
'E Pu/oDEtR. v. a. To perplex; to diſ. 
turb; to confound, | 
He that will i improve every matter of fa into a 
maxim, will abound in contrary obſervations, that 


Lan be of no other uſe but to perplex and pd 


him. ke. 
Po! 2 52 1. , [potten, Welſh, an inteſ. 


; bougin, French; fuding, Swediſh. ] | 


1. A "kind of food very 2 com- 
. 


6, 3 andlighter wy 
2 yo 22 s guitar "me 
1 take Dan ve 11 
_ Pudding and beef make Britons light. 
2. The gut of an animal. 
'- He'llyield the crow a pwddi 
che king hab kilYd/his heart, 1 Shakſpeere. 


As ſure as his. guts are made of Ws 


| Taler. 


. A bowel uf with certain mixture of | 


meal and other ingredients. 


A provetbiat name for victu i | 
*. Mind Laibe good i bad, nor 2 nor [IG | 
But eat your pudding, flare, s and hold your W 


Po pbixe- 88, u. he (ppleginm, Lat,] |. 


| 2. A plant. 
U DDINGPIE, . % ud and ie, A 
1 with ber in . L 1 


ads cry the covenatit, inſtead 


0 priddingpics and inge rbread. Halba. 


UDDINGTINE, 1. . [prdtding and weld | 


1. The tim: of dinner; the time at whick | 
_ pudding, mg the .ficſt. Git, 1 1 fer | * 
upon the n, 


+ in which the 


1 He fell, beſmear'd wiih filth, 


1 


1 


ag ove of theſe days; F 


| 


1 


PU 


| 2+ Nick of tims; enten minute. 
| 1 ꝗ 5 that ſtill protects the 
puddingtime came to his aid. 8 


Pu! DDLE. 2. /, [from "VR" Latin, | 
- Skinner ; from foil, dirt, old Bavarian, 
Junius; hence pol.] A ſmall muddy 
lake; a dirty plaſh./ | 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head; the Greeks 


of the ſtream, and the Latins of the Puddle, Hall. 
Thou didſt drink 


faale of horſes; and the Ix puddle 
1 * beaſts would en © Shakſpeare. 
. yfician cured mad men thus; they were tied 
to ake, and then ſet in a puddle, till brought to | 
\ their wits, -- +; L' Eftrange, 
| Treading where the treacherous 1 lay, 
His heels flew up; and on the gra 


Dryden. 
Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand 
to the moſt remote ſtreet, which he performed with 
the greateſt aluerity, ran through every puddle, and 
took care to return covered-with dirt. Addiſon. 


7 PolpbrE. v. a. [from the noun.] To. 
muddy ; ; to foul or pollute wich dirt; to 
mix dirt and water. | 

er Fiaw'my ſuncſhine'in a water, I 
cried but of qothing but Mopſai © Sidney. 

k Some unliatch d practice 
Hath | puddied his ora ſpifit ; we in ſoch caſes, 
Men;s — * Are le with inſeriour things, 

„ Thouh'pe {their object. Shak 
Mis beard. — — fing'd off with brand of fire, 

- Ape as it blaz'd, they threw on him 

Great pails of ud 4 mire to quench the hair, 


Sbatſpeare. 
Thie — 2. of Aﬀrick 
Nute in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine ; 
5 though derive 
rent 


"7 
0 


Ts pudgh'd and 55 d with. Tua . «| 


"DDLY. .adj. | [from 7 73 

7; miry. q 
"Eimy, « or thick puddly water killech them, 

Carew. 

Po'opoc or purrock, v. . [fox addock or 

CANES In A proxiacial word, Or a Wl 


Ner- my pudens Lat, we: 5 
chamefaced 1 Nen 
A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 


Might well have warm'd old Saturg. Nelles. 


Publ erty, 1 e , Fr. from 5 ; 


citia, Lat.] ; chaſtity. 


. 


| 


A. 


PUP 
water at, het ports in ſuch. abundance, as. that, ſhe 
_ inſtantly ſunk, -. Raleigh, 
The naked breathleſs body lies, 
To Dr wind a flave, 
At the beck of every wave, 
That once perhaps was fair, tich, ſtout and wife, 
Flatmay, 
A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. 
| EL Eftrange, 
5 There feree winds o'er duſky vallies blow, 
| Whoſe every pu bears empty ſhades away. Dryd, 
With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 
| Expog'd the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. een. 


3. A fungous ball filled with duſt. 
4. Any thing light and porous: as, pa 


. 
5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the 
hair. . . 
To Pure. V. Py [boffor, Dutch. 1 
1. To ſwell the checks with wind. 
2. To blow with a quick blaſt, 
Where fore do you follow her, 
"Like foggy South puſfing with wind and rain? 
Shakſpeare, 
Diſtinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
34 ug at all, winnows: wy away. Honkeree. 
o blow with ſeornfulneſs 
Some puff at theſe: inſtances, as being ſuch as 
were under a; different. economy of religion, and 
N not directly pertinent to ours. Son. 
It. i 18 really to defy heaven, to pug at damnation, 


bid omni ce da its worſt. South. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. oe 
Þo hel e pr age 5 PR 
. $ among the popular and px 
Te win z vulgar — 8 Sbalſpeare. 


The aſs comes back again, puſſing 7 57 blowing, 


fromthe chaſe. Eftrange. 
©: of A r * of the church AO 
ame wi Is grea - F 1 
And bumbling o o'er his Go 123 * 
Jo do or more with hurry, tomour, or 
' tumultuous I. ws 
More unconſtant than the wind, wha wogen 


Ev'n n ow the ftozen b of th north, 
a bang anger, 55 fron then 


Tutgin to the dew-dro ng . 
a met Shakſpear 2. 
Then came brave Erg by - 2 
In ſilks that le who but he? 
He ſcarce allpw'd me half an eye. Herbert. 


6. To ſwell with the wind or "es 8 
A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till the 
tion be quite ended; unleſs the puſjpng matter 


This carnal eur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body 


Pugzre'LLow, . % A partner. 5 14 
And makes her I A — moan. (bog 


, r , 
Pu- ERILE, 6, LA, Fr. puerilir, 1. N= 


_ Childiſhz boyiſh, 


l looked upon 4 2 with a * 


t with a leaſure, that repreſented her to me in 
bras a. amulements. | 


PurAILI Tx. . . 


puerilitas, Lat.] Childiſhneſs; boyiſhneſs. 
A reſerve COR not ſhaken off from ſchool. 


Br Own, 


Among the fr fort are ess faneing * 


This Uh: le bende « 
 eotmorant, and the fuel, 


FF. u. 
7 * W l 1. a, Vaſt which 


1, Aquick blaſt with che mouth. 


In garret vile, he with a rung 2 
ales chill fingers. 


ſmall blaſt of wind. 
Tube Roſeinary, in the days of Henry vit. with ml 


Philips. 


puerilith, Fr. from * 


| =. ſrieadihip, 


if 


blow the coal out of the crucible. 1. 


To PUBF, v. a. 


ts Tok flac or make. ſell as with wind : 


1225 1 3 heard the ſea, uf d up with winds 
ike an angry boar chaied with ſweat ? 


Shakſpeare. 
Let bim fall by his own great | 
p at pad in vp with glory; till it enn 


of a n "wh 
re 2 Sow Nr 2 ple . others, 
my Puff them 2 yu: ſelf-conceit ; the other to 
ain more honour than is due to ourſelves. 
2. Io drive br eke with blaſts of wind. 
ſeen the cannon | 


ich! | When it has bio a bo ranks into the __ 
And from his, 7 Ta his on brother. 


Sba lp. 
Th unerri certain ſigus declares, 
When the 2 $a ſtormy . 
And when the 3 e at's 
| away Yo | Dryden. 
Why, mutt-the winds all hold their tangue © 
If they e ils breach hould ri; | | 
"Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's ſongs 
0e pu d away the monarch's praiſe? Prior. 
I have been very buſily to raiſe a 
which che firſt breath of. any ente 


by-ſtander could . . 
To nine om of a 


3. To drive with a, 
fully. 
her while ſhe's kind, 


I can enjoy 


fudden puff of wind aaa, But when NG, * 


72901 
may flakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
the proſtitute away z 
ke ale or the much ſhe gave is quietly refign'd. 
Dryden, 
* To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. 
The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels 


of juriſdiRion, being truly 
court up beyond her — 


8. 3. 
| This army, ed by a tender prince, 

Whoſe'ſpirit with divine ambition t. 

Makes mouths at the inviſible event. Shakſpeare. 
Think not of men above that which is written, 
that no one of you be puffed up one againſt another. 

1 Corinthians. 
Your anceſtors, who 


| Puff your mind with pride, - 
Did not your honour, but their own advance. 


Dryden. 

Wyo ftands ſafeſt Þ tell me, is it ke 
That ſpreads and fwells in Hd proſperity ?' Pope, 
i The "Phizatians were 
conſtant 99748 that they thought nothing __ 
fible. Broome, 


Por FER. =, 


raſiti curie, in ping a 
for their own advantage. 


Bacon, 
o ſwell or elite with pride. 
s looke like .A Coxcombe up puffed with pride. 


Tuſſer. 


Po'rein, = 1. va Lino, Italian; . 


2 the firſt fort, we den the Apekick, | 


N be. eurle ws and Leun. ; II 


3. A kind of forgus filled with deſt. 
PotrrixarrIB. v. J. A fort of apple. 
"= ' Ainfeverth, 
Po'Frinor.y. Hide, [from ung. ] 
1. Tumidly; with ſwell. 


| "$f With ſhortneſs of breath. 
Por rx. adj. from p.] 
1. Windy; "Varledt, 
nyt is a light pF tumour, eb! een 
be the preſſure of your fin ages and ariſe "again 
he inſtant you take them | ot; Wiſeman. 


* Tuamid ; turgid. 


An vnjudicious poet, who, aims at loftineſs, runs 


into the ſwelli file it looks like 
- greatneſs, | * gs g Dryden. 
Pos, . /. [piga, Sax. a girl. Singer.] 


A kind name of a monkey, or any thing | 


_ * tenderly loved, 1 
> Upon ſetting him d n hi , 

.- Toun My him to be her Sa 5 monkey im pug, 1 
'Po'cenrtD. adj. [perhaps for puckered. 
Crowded ; complicated. I never foun 


this word in any other paſſage. 


Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of | 


the turkey, and the long excreſcency that hangs 
don over his ill, when he ſwells with 2 
ore. 


[corrupted from Zuff, or | 
m che found.] Word of 


. GH. i, 


| —— 

Poi. 2. J. [pugille, Fr.] What i is taken 
up between 5A thumb and two firſt 
. fingers. © Did. 


Take violdts, and inſuſe a good f. il fh in 


a2 quart of vinegar, 

| Prev a'crous, adj, [pugnax, Lat.] In- 
W's Clinable 10 fight; 4 hr To 3 fight- 
ing. 
Puch alei rr. W {from rer, Lat.] 
© *Quarrelſomenelſs ; inclination to fight. 


Pulis. 2%. [huis ne, Fr. It is cm. 


molly ſpoken” and written en. See 
Funr. ] : 
1. Voung; younper.;.. later i in time. 
I be undergo any Alteration, it muſt be j in time, 
or of a Sy date to eternity,, | 


2 Teferionr ; flower in rank. / 1 
When the * of a chief judge —— 


—— 
— 


10 puffed up with their 


f. [from puff] One that 


4 


if 


| 


q 


2 


| 


 Pur's8ance. 2. / [ptifſence, Fr. This 


| , 


'$ 


2 


1291. | 
® fulſue IN who * approved himſelf deſerv- 
ing, ſhould be preferred Bacon. 
3. Petty; inconſiderable; ſmall. 
A puiſne tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one 
fide, breaks his ſtaff like à noble Shakſ, 


word 'ſeems to we been pronounced 
with only two ſyllables.] Power; 


ſtrength ; force. | 
_ horſes, but by the puiſſance of men. 
Deftrition of Troy. 
Grandfires, babies and old women: 
Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance. 
Sbhakſpeare. 
Look with forthead bold -and big enough | 
Upo n the pow'r and puiſſance of the king. | 
Shakſpeare, 
4. Our pu ſſance is our 6wn ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us high deeds. Milton, 


PUTSSANT. adj. [priſant, Fr.] Power- 
ful ; ſtrong ; forcible, 
The queen is coming with a pu an! bot. 
Shak/peare, - 
| Told the molt piteous tale of Lear 
25 thy ear —_— which in ennge x1 
is grief grew pu ant, and the ſtrings 1 
Began to — Shakſceare. 
For piety renown'd and prifſant deeds. Milton. 
The climate of Syria, the tar diſtance from the 
ſtrength of chriſtendom, and the near neighbourhood | 
of thoſe that were moſt pujſſant among the maho- | 
metans, cauſed that famous enterpriſe, aſter a long 
continuance of terrible war, to be. quite abandoned. 
alcigh. | 


| Powerfully; 'forcibly. 


| PUKE. . /. fof uncertain derivation.) 

1. Vomit. | 

2. Medicine caufing vomit. 

To Pux E. v. 1. To ſpew; to vomit. 

; The inflent y 
Mewling and'pxking in the nutſe's arms, | Shabſp, 

Pu'xER, 1. J from pule.I A medicine 
cauſing vomit, 


'S puker rue, | 
The Bestie ſaſſafras are added too. Garth, 


'Pu'.eHRITUDE. 2. /. [| pulchritudo, Lat.] 


Beauty; grace; handſomeneſs; quality 
pole to deformity. 


ither will it agree unto the beauty, of animals, 
wherein there is an approved pulchritude, Brown.” 
Pulchritude. is, conveyed by the outward ſenſes 
unto the ſoul, but a more all faculty is that 
which relithes it. ore. 
By their virtuous behaviour" they te the 
hardneſs of their favour, and by the pre/ebritude of 
their ſouls make up what is wanting in the beauty of 
their bodies. * 
That there is a great pule hritude and eomeline 


x 


if 


Weak puling things unable to ſuſtain 
Their Dare of Jabour, and their bread to x pain. 


When, Fo covered the. water, dhe child 6284 


and tender. 
This pulin Which harlot rules 8 | 
And } prompts | is.zeal tor, Edwaxd's baſtard brood." 1 


\4 


The chariots were drawn not by the ſtrengh of 


| 


4 


'PurissanTLY. adv. [from puipant.) | | 


| - © WS 


al. 


legs and when he N this cuſtom, was poli 1 


. 


PUL 


Pv'r.1cosy. @dj. [ pulico/us, pulex, Latin.] 
Abounding with fleas. Dia, 
Pu'L10L. 2. /. An herb. Ainſeworth,. 
To PULL. v. 3. [pullian, Sax.] 
1. To draw — toward wh ' oppoſed 
to 5, which is A drive from one, 
What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, 
the ſame with the other they p back, ' Hooker, 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the * ” 
J ener. 
| His band which he put forth dried up, 9 that he 


could not pull it in again. ings. 
Pull them out like ſheep for the ſlau . and 


repare them for the day of flaughter. eremiab. 
They fall away the ſhoulder, and ſtopped their 
cars. churiab. 


III ſortune never cruſhed-that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therefore have counſelled 
my friends to place all things ſhe-gave them ſo as 
hog might take them from them, not pau them. 

Ben Jonſon, 
2. o · draw foreibly: commonly with on 
or , or ſome other particle. 
He was not ſo deſirous of wars, as without juſt 
cauſe of his own to pull them «por him. 
Hayward, 
A boy came in great hurry to oy off my Sm” 


3. To pluck; to gatber. 
When e autumn rears his head, 
He ys to pul! the ripen'd pear. Dryden. 
lax pulled in the — will be whiter and 
bunter than if er and ill thy ben is "Bir 
imer. 


4. To tear; to rend. 
He hath turn'd aſide my wy at's lird me in 
pit 25 he hath made me deſblate. Eamentations. 


3. OOTY down, To ſubvert ; to 
ack | 
Although it was judged in form: of a ; flatute; that 


„ Ky 


be ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate conkiſ- 


ep and his houſes pulled dovun, yet his caſe even 
had no great blot of ignominy. Bacon. 
| N. affairs, as well as mechanical, it is 
4 60 eaher to pull Jown' than build up; for that 
ſtructure, which was above ten ſummers a-buildings 

and that by no mean attifi, was . in a. 
1 moment. J. 
When God is ſaid to build or Pull down, * tis not 

to be underſtood of an houſe 3 G -bgilds and: 

unbuilds worlds. Burnet. 

To- degrade. 


6. ToPuLL daun. 
He begs the gods to turn blind fortune s Wheel, 
Io raiſe the we and pa down the ed om 
o,. 
What Ute bas this queen but lawleſs force ?. 
 Apd inn pull her dtumn. Dryden. 
They may be afraid to pu down miniſters and 
Grieg n formidable. nts. 
| 7. To PULL ups To extiopatey «to era 
di cate. 
hat cenſure, Joubting thuvof i innate win 


I may deſerve, from men who will be apt Tr 
of proportion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of 22 "age 7 foundation! ws Knowles 
ge 
plants, is atteſted n . 3 . 11 ; 4 1 rale 5 myſelf? det ey Trav 
| | urſued hei confor le to (ru 5 hole 
To: Prat DV, Ms 2. [piauler, Fr.] 1 1 1 . dadlons (ater. | . 
1. To cry like a chicken. Pork. v. 7 — — thee,” 
Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and not vhicg- Th act of pul 
gs e * let che mußek Mme, arp 1 awaked —_ 7 i pill | the ring. 
: 10 1 bine; 885 Win 4 | 35 ou 5 5 - the top of my box. Galler 
. 5 4. 12. Cont ruggle. 
To ſpeak puling like a beggar at gue — 8 " 1. Ibis | vyeRling F 885 nne 
W ed puling fool © magog is reported. to have befallen at whe: ol 
| Awhidiog mammet, in her ortunes tender, WI PLL 
To —. 1 I'll not 2 "Shakſpear 3. Pluck ; _violence ſuffered. 


** 


Duke of Gla'ſter, Seba 
That bean ſa ſhrewd a maim 3 two. pulls at 
His lady'baniſh'd, ang. a limb lopt off, Shak — 


Pu'LLER, 1. J. [from pull.] One chat 


pulls. is 
\Shamdlefs Warwick, | 
Proud ſetter uy and puller: [wk 1 "Shot. 


Pu- "_ N TY N52 * wa | 


dase An herb. ee 
7 ( 


re 
= 
: 


* . we 3 
1 


o 


4 * 5 W 
erer. 2. % Idi, Fr.] A young 
n | | 1 


. , - 7 
Brew me a pottle of ſack ſinely. 
With ear, de 
 —Simple of itſelf; I'll no pullet ſperm in my 
brewage. Shakſpeare, 
I felt a hard tumouron the right fide, the-bigneſs | 
„of a pullet's egg. k Wiſeman. | 
They died not becauſe the pu/lets would not feed ; 
but becauſe the devil foreſaw their death, he con- 
trived that abſtinence in them. Brown. 
Pu'LLEY, 2. ſ. ¶poulie, French.) A ſmall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a furrow 


on its outſide in which a rope runs. 
Nine hundred of the ſtrongeſt men were employed | 
to draw up theſe cords by many pulleys faſtened on 
the poles, and, in three hours, I was raiſed and 
flung into the engine. Swift. 
Hlere pulliet make the pond'rous oak _— 


— een nn I In 


| - putluler,Fr,) To germinate; to bud. 
Pu'LMONARYA.#. ſ. ¶ pulmonaire, French; 
pulnararia, Lai he herb- lungwort. | 
EN ©: - {02 < = Ainſaworth. 
- _ Pp'tmonany, }adj.{ from pulmo, Latin. 
, - PuLmoſnick, | Belonging to the lungs. 
| Often theſe unhappy ſufferers, for want of ſufficient. 
vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal regimen, \ 
drap into a true ja/morary conſumption, ; 


An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſe of pulmonick 
.conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs: Harvey. 
Cold air, by its immediate contact with the ſur- 
Face of the lungs, is capable of producing defluxions 
upon the lunge, ulcerations, and. all farts of pu/monick 
e x L Tie rbuthnot, 
* The force of the air the pulmonary artery is 
but ſmall in reſ __ to that of the heart. 2 dori by 
PULP. ». J. I pulpa, Lat. pulfe, Fr.] 
1. y ſoft maſs, - | 
| The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a 
- little pa/p marrow diffuſed. Bacon, 
2. The ſoft part of fruit; the part of fruit 
.* - diſtin from the ſeeds and rind. 
IT "The ſavou p they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 


- J 4 + 9% o "RE 
4 3 — | 


Poller ir. . /. [pulpitum, Lat, Fier 
: "IONS: C 
. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker | 
ſtands, 8 
Produce his body to che market place, by 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 2 
— Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakſpeare. 
2+ 


% 


<p N 
- 


ſermon js pronounced, diftin& from the 
lower deſk where prayers are read. 


rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 


r — ̃ —ͤA . , — ny 
* — 8 „ * . PEE e * __ —_— * ad ca 2 * n N b * 5 ** 
* * of a ** 3 4 * 
1 * 
%, * * 
4 . 
* * 


the art, any more than the impicties of the pulpit in 
the late rebellion, den. 
Sir Roger has given a handſome Puipit Cloth, and 


3 8 8 'Biſhops were not want to preach outof the pul it. 
= Hates * lf. 
3 Tpi their ſacred ſatyr learn'd to ſpare, | 
1 And vice admir d to find a flatt'rer there. Pope. 
1 _ Pv'i.yous. -ad/, [from pu/p.] Soft; 
FFF ä 
* The redſtreak'a puipers fruit | 
Wich gold irradiate, and ver milion ſhines. Philips. 


_— 


The quality of being a 


i 


ill + 


. : A 4h 4 , 
To Pu'LLULATEF, v. . [pullulo, Latin; 


Bleckmore. f 5 


2. Oſeillation; vibration; alternate ex- 


Milton. 

Beſides this uſe of the de e pericarpium for 

e guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a ſecondary 

intenſion far the ſuſtenance, of man and other 

; | The grub 125 | | 
O Oftunobſerv'd invades the vital core, | 
£ 8 — t, and her er 0 
nlarges hourly, preyi ug on the pap 

Ceaſeleſs. . Oey my Philips. | 


he higher deſk in the church where the | ten mine arthully. 


We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice | 
ainſt | 


. tailed inthe communion table. . SpeFtator, | 


Ray. 
Pobrs tox. . / [from pulſus, Lat.] The 


Pu rousnzss. 2. /. [from pulpent.] |. 


err [from al.] Boſt; pappy, 
: , ; X "+ 


* 


1 


* 2» — 
. 


In che walnut and plumbs is a thick pu{þy cover- 
ing, then a hard ſhell, within which. is the ſeed. 


Ray. 
Putrefaction deſtroys the ſpecifick difference vf 5 
one vegetable from another, converting them into a 
wipy ſubſtance of an animal nature. Arbuthnet. 
PULSA'TION, 2. ( ¶pulſation, Fr. pulſatio, 
from pulſo, Lat.] The act of beating or 
moving with quick ſtrokes againſt any 
thing, pppoting. 
This original of. the left vein was thus contrived, 
to avoid the pulſation of the great artery, Brown, 
Theſe commotions of the mind and body oppreſs 
the heart, whereby it ĩs choaked and obſtructed in its 
pulſation, Harvey. 


PorsK rok. 1. . [from pulſe, Latin] A 


ſtriker; a beater. 

Porst. 2. /. ¶ pulſus, Lat.] 

1. The motion of an artery as the blood is 
driven through it by the heart, and as it 
is perceived by the touch. | 


Pulſe is thus accounted for: when the left ven- 
tricle of the heart contracts, and throws its blood into 


the great artery, the blood in the artery is not only | 


thruit forward towards the extfemities, but the 
channel of the artery is likewiſe-dilated z when the 
impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of the artery 
ceaſes ;z that is, when the leſt ventricle ceaſes to 
contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their 
natural elaſticity, return again to their former ſtate, 


dilated by the diaſtole of the heart; this diaſtole of 
the artery is called its ue, and the time the ſpiral 
fibres are returning to their natural ſtate, is the 
diſtance between two pulſes: this puiſe is in all the 
arteries of the body at the ſame time; an high pulſe 
is either vehement or ſtrong, but if the dilatation of 
the artery does not riſe to its uſual height, it 1s 
called a low or weak pulſe; but if between its dila- 
tations there paſſes more time than uſual, it is called 
a flow pulſe : again, if the coats of an artery feel 
harder than uſual from any cauſe whatſoever, it is 


called an hard pulſe; but if by any contrary cauſe | 


they are ſoſter, then itis called a ſoft pulſe. Quincy. 
Think you, I bear the thears of deſtiny? 
Have I commandment on the p{je of life? 
| Shakſpeare. 
The proſperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not 
- inferior to that of this, which, according to the 
pulſe of ſtates, is a great diminution of their health. 
| Clarendon . 
My body is from all diſeaſes free; 
My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat. Dryden. 
If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every 
pulſe, thoſe, in many pulſes, will grow to a conſi- 
derable maſs. Arbutbnot. 


panſion and contraction; alternate ap- 
proach and receſſion. | 

The vibrations or pu ſes of this medium, that they 
_ cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and 
eaſy reflezion, muſt be ſwifter than light, and by 
conſequence above ſeven hundred thouſand times 
ſwifter than ſounds, Newton, 


3. To feel one's Puls r. To try or know 


_—_— 


4+ [from pa/l.] Leguminous plants, Plants 
not reaped but pz/led or plucked, 
With Elijah he partook, | 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his pu/ſe, Milton. 


., Mortals, from your fellows blood abſtain ? 
While corn and fulſe by nature are beſtow'd. 


Dryaen. | 


Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulſe. 
| : ortimer, 
To PuLsE. v. 2. [from the noun, } To 
beat as the pulſe. | : 
The heart, when ſeparated wholly from the body 
in fome animals, continues itil] to pulſe for a conſi- 
de able time. 7 


act of driving or of forcing forward: in 

oppoſition to /uctian or traction. 

Amit it might uſe the motion of paſior, yet it 
could never that of attraction. ore. 


and contract the channel of the artery, till it is again | 


| Pu'MMEL, 1. J. See POMMEL, 


— 


P U M 
improperly called fo, in the operations of draw! o*, 
ſucking, and pumping, which is realy pr{for ad 


truſion. 15 Bentliy. 
Pu'LvERABLE. adj. [pulveris, Lat.] Poli. 
ble to be reduced to duſt. | 


In making the firſt ink, I could by filtration ſepa. 
Tate a pretty ſtore of a black pr/verable ſubſtance that 
remained in the fire. Boyle, 

PULYERIZA'TION. z, /. [from pubverize.] 
The act of powdering ; reduction to duſt 
or powder, 

To PU'LVERIZE,. v. a. | from pulveri:, 
Latin; pulveriſer, Fr.] To reduce to 
powder ; to reduce to duſt, 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole 
mixture will ſhoot into fine cryſtals, that ſeem to be 
of an uniform ſubſtance, and are conſiſtent enough te 
be even brittle, and to endure to be pr/verized and 


fifted. Boyle, 
PULVERULENCE. 2. . [ pulwerulentia, 
Lat.] Duſtineſs; abundance of duſt. 


Pu'LvIL, z. J. [ pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet 
ſcented powder, | 5 
8 he toilette, nurſery of charms, 
Completely furniſh'd with bright beauty's arme, 
The patch, the powder-box, pu/vil, pertumes, Gay, 
To Pu'LVIL, v. a, [from the noun. ] Io 
ſprinkle with perfumes in powder, 
Have you pulvilled the coachman and poſtilion, 
that they may not ſtink of the ſtable ? angreve. 
Pu'MICE. 2. /. [pumex, pumicis, Lat. A 
lag or cinder of ſome foſſil, originally 
bearing another form, reduced to this 
| ſtate by fire: it is a lax and ſpungy mat- 
ter full of little pores and cavities ; and 
of a pale, whitiſh, grey colour: the 
| ere is found particularly about the 
urning mountains. Hill, 
So long I ſhot, that all was ſpent, 
Though pumice ſtones I hattily hent, 
And threw ; but nought availed. St enſer, 
Etna and Veſuvius, which conſiſt upon ſulphur, 
ſhoot forth ſmoke, aſhes, and pumice, but no water. 
Bacon, 
Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 
And through the pores of the warm pæmice ſweat. 
Addiſon, 


PUMP. 2. J. [pompe, Dutch and French.] 
1. An engine by which water is drawn up 
from wells: its operation is performed 
by the preſſure of the air. 
A pump grown dry will yield no water, unleſs you 
pour a little water into it firſt. More. 
In the framing that great ſhip built by Hiero, 
Athenæus mentions this inſtrument as being inſtead 
of a pump, by the help of which one man might 
eaſily drain out the water, though very deep. 
; ilkins, 
Pumps may be made fingle with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double tor 
A f Mortimer, 
2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 

. Get good itrings to your beads, m— —_— to 
your PUMPS. bakſpeare, 
” Follow we this jeſt, now, till thou haſt 2 out 

thy pump, that when the ſingle ſole of it is worn, the 
jett may remain ſingular. Shakſpeare, 
Thalia's ivy ſhews ber prerogative over. comical 

3 her maſk, mantle, and pumps are ornaments 


longing to the ſtage. Peac ham. 
The water and fweat 
Splich ſplaſh in their pumpt. Swift 


| work a pump; to throw out water by 
a pump. | | 


a ſhip, yet neglects toftop-the leak, Decay of Picty, 
To PUMP. v. a. | 


I: 


1 he tolly of him, who Pumps very laboriouſly in 


1. To raiſe or throw out as by means of a 
By atu action e do not here underſtand what is | pump. | . 1 | 


_— I 
TY 
* * 


\. 


+ Not finding ſuffieient room, it breaks a veſſel to 
force its paſſage, and ruſhing through a larger chaſm, 
overflows the cavities about'it with a deluge, which 
is pumped up and emptied. Blackmore. 

2. 5 o examine artfully by fly interroga- 

tories, ſo as to draw out any ſecrets or 

concealments. 
The one's the learned knight, ſeek out. 
And pamp them what they come about. Hudibras. 


i TT Aſk him what paſſes 
Amongſt his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you 
But pump not me for, politicks. Otway. 


pour xu. 2. /. {from pump.] The perſon 
or the inſtrument that pumps. 
The flame laſted about two minutes, from the 
time the pumper began to draw out air, Boyle. 
Pu'mPIon. 2. /. L pepo.] A plant. Miller, 
We'll uſe this groſs watry pumplon, and teach 
him to know turtles from jays. Shakfpeare. 
Pun, 1. J. [1 know not whence this word 
is to be deduced, to gun, is to grind or 
heat with a peftſe; can pus mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar 
beaten, as clench, the old word for pur, 
ſeems only a corruption of c/ink ?! An 
- equivocation ; a quibble z an expreſſion 


where a word bas at once different | 


meanings. a 
It is not the word, but the figure that appears on 
the medal: cuniculus may ſtand for a rabbit or a 
mine, but the picture of a rabbit is not the picture 
of a mine: a pun can be no more engraven, than it. 
can be tranſlated. Addiſon. 
But fill their purſe, our poet's work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. | * 
To PuN. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
quibble ; to uſe the ſame word at once 
in different ſenſes. _ 1241 
The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who pum d in proſe, 'Dryd. 
+1. You would be a better man, if you could pun like 
fir Triſtram. Ie 1% 


To PUNCH. v. 4. [poingonner, French. ] 
inſtrument, © a . 
When Las mortal, my anointed body ©: 


Jo bote or, perforate by driving a ſharp | 


a "ET | 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes, Shak. | * 
By reaſoa of its conſtitution it continued open, 


as I have ſeen a. hole punched in leather. Mam. 
Your work will ſometimes require to haye holes 
punched in it at the forge; you muſt then make a 
itce| punch, and harden the point of it without 


tempering. - oxen. 


The fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube of | 


her womb, punch and perforate the ſkin of the 
eruca, and Caſt her eggs into her body. 

Puncu. . /. {from the 780.) 

1, A pointed inſtrument, which, driven by 
a blow, perforates bodies; it 1s often 
uſed of an inſtrument which being hol- 
low cuts out a piece. g 

The ſhank, of a key the punch cannot ſtrike, 


decauſe the ſhank is not forged with ſubſtance 
ſufficieat z but the drill cuts a true round hole. Max. 


2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with 


water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons ; 


Punch is an India word expreſſiog the number of 


Anise in punch. rbuthnot, 
No brutecanendure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, and 
conſequently it is againſt all the rules of hieroglyph 

. toafliga thoſe animals as patrons of Punch, Su. 

2. [ puncinello, Italian.] The buffoon © 

. . harlequin of the puppet-ſhow. . 

Ot rareeibows he ſung, and . . Gay. 

4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and well 
nit, having a ſhort back and thin ſhoul- 
ders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
8 a ; 24 | 
with fleſh, - weerf a8  Farnier's Die. 
Vol. Il. b 756 „ ; 


Ray. 1 


* > bat | 5 Fr er. 
Tbe Wet India dry gripes are occafioned by [ime | 


P. LN 


8 LYumilis obe 17, Latin. In contempt or, 


ridicule a ſhort fat fellow. 
Pu'ncHeon. 3. / [pringon, French. 
1. An inffrument driven ſo as to make a 
hole or impreſſion. " 


He granted liberty of coining to certain eities and | 


abbies, allowing them one ſtaple and two pruncheons 
at a rate, , Camden. 
2. A meaſure of liquids. 
Pu'nCHER, z. . [from punch.] An in- 
ſtrument that makes an impreſſion or hole. 
In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not inciſors 
or cutters, but thick prunchers. Grew, 
PUNCTTLIO. z. / A ſmall nicety of 
behaviour; a nice point of exactneſs. 
If their cauſe is bad, they uſe delays to tire out 
their adverſaries, they feign pleas to gain time for 
themſelyes, and inſiſt on pun@ilios in his proceedings. 
| Kettlewell. 
Common people are much aſtoniſhed, when they 
hear of thoſe ſolemn conteſts which are made among 
the great, upon the prn@ilios of a public ceremory. 
a Addiſon, 
Punctilio is out of doors the moment a daughter 
elandeſtinely quits her father's houſe. Clariſſa. 
PunCTILious, adj. [from punckilis.] 
Nice; exact; punctual to ſuperſtition. 
Some depend on a punt&7i/ious obſervance of divine 
laws, which they hope will atone for the habitual 
tranſgreflion of the reſt. Rogers. 


'PuncTrYLiousNnEss, 2. / 8 


on.] Nicety; exactneſs of behaviour. 
PUu'NCTO. 2. J. [punto, Spaniſh.] 
1. Nice point of ceremony. 

The final conqueſt of Granada from the Moors, 
king Ferdinando diſplayed in his letters, with all the 
particularities and religious punctos and ceremonies 
that were obſerved in the reception of that city and 
kingdom. i Bacon. 

2. Ihe point in fencing. 
n Vat be all you come for? 
Jo ſee thee here, to ſee thee there, to ſee thee 
_ paſs thy puncto. Shakſpeare, 
PU'NCTUAL. adj. punctuel, French. 
1. Compriſed in à point; conſiſting in a 
19 This earth a ſpot, a grain, 
An atom with the firmament compar'd, 
And all her number'd ſtars, that ſeem to row} 
Spaces incomprehenſible ; for ſuch 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light We al 
Round this opacous earth, this puntrua ſpot, Mili. 
2. Exact; nice; punctilious. 

A N ured of his word, when he had 

Ef, that two had agreed upon a meeting, and the 
one neglected his hour, would fay of him, he is a 
young man then, Baton. 

This miſtake to avoid, we mult obſerve the 
gunfual differences of time, and fo diſtioguiſh 
thereof, as not to confound or loſe the one in the 
other, . ; , RY A. 
That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a 
puntual truth. | Brown, 
He waspunral and juſt in all his _ Alter. 

The correſpondence of the death and ſufferings 
of our Lord is ſo pun&xal and exact, that they 
ſeem rather like & hittory of events paſt, than a pro- 
phecy of fuch as were to come. Ropers, 

 PuncTua'Litry. =. 
Nicety ; ſcrupulous exactneſs. 


For the 5 of thoſe that hereafter | 


ſhould ſerve © 


conditions. | | 
His memory was ſerviceable, but not” officious ; 
faithful to things and buſineſs, but unwilli 
retaining the contexture and pundualities of . 
tb IR ©, ORR got 
Though ſome of theſe punſtualitiet did not fo 
much conduce to preſerve the text, yo all of them 


ſhew the infinite care which was taken, that there 
might be no miſtake iy a ſingle letter. * Grew, 


1917 


J. {from punctual.] 


er princes with that punctuality as 
Sophronio had date, be commanded him to offer 
him a blank, wherein he might ſet W mo] 
x Towel, 
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Pp. UN 


Pu'xncTUALLY, adv, [ from. 3un@ugf, ? 
| Nicely; exactly; ſcrupulouſly, 

There were no uſe at all for war or law, if every 
man had prudence to conceive how much of right 
were due both to and from himſelf, and were withal 
fo punctually juſt to perform what he knew requi- 
lite, and to reſt contented with his own, Raleigb. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is ſo much 
exactneſs in their motions, that they prrctually 
come to the ſame periods to the hundredth part of 
a minute. | Ray. 

I freely bring what Moſes hath related to the telt, 
comparing it with things as now they ſtand ; and 
finding his account to be gunctüally true, I fairly 
declare what I find. ' Whodward. 

Pu'ncTuUaLNEess. 2. /. [from punctual.] 
Exactneſs; nicety. 

The moſt literal tranſlatiomof the ſeriptures, in the 
moſt natural ſignification of the words, is general! 
the beſt; and theſame punctualneſt which debaſet 
other writings, preſerveth the ſpirit ao eighty of 
the ſacred text. elton, 

Pu'xncruarion. . . | punctum, Latin. ] 
'The act or method of pointing. | 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced 

to it by any change in the words or punctuation. 
Ad iiſon. 


To Pu'ncTULATSE. v. a. [punfulun, Lat.] 
To mark with ſmall + OTE 

The ſtuds have their ſurface pun&ulated, as if 

ſet all over with other ſtuds infinitely leſſer. Node. 

Pu'ncrure, 2. / [ punctur, Latin | A 

ſmall prick; a hole made with a ſharp 
wt. \ 

With the loadſtone of Laurentius Guaſcus, what- 
ſoever needles or bodies were touched, the wounds 
and punures made thereby were never felt. Brown. 

Nerves may be wounded by ſeiſſion or puncture * 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coverable; but when pricked by a ſharp-pointed 
weapon, which kind — is called a puncture, 
they are much to be regarded. Viſeman. 

Pu'xDLE, 2. /. ¶ mulier pumila & obeſa, 
t.] A ſhort and fat woman. Ain/w. 


Pu'nGaR, . /. [paguras, Latin.] A fin. 


Ain ſeu. 
Pu'ncency. 2. J. [from pungent.] 
1, Power of PRE. | 3 
Any ſubſtance, which by its purgency can wound 
the worms, will kill them, as ſteel and hartſhorn. 
p TR | Arbuthnots 
2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs, 
3. Power to pierce the mind. 

An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work is av 
neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the 
authority of commands, the perſuaſivencſs of pro- 
miſes, pungency of menaces, or proſpect of miſchieſs 
upon neglect can be. Hammond. 

4. Aerimoniouſneſs; keenneſs. | 
When he hath conſidered the force and pungenay 
of theſe expreſſions applied to the fathers of that 
| Nicene ſynod by the weſtern biſhops, he may 

abate his rage towards me. tilling fleet. 

PU!NGENTT, adj. [pungens, Latin, ] 

Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 

A charge of ſnuff the wily virgia threw; 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 

2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid, 

Do not the ſharp and pungent taſtes of acids ariſe 

from the * attraQion, whereby the acid particles 


| Popes 


ruſh upon, and agitate the particles of tie tongue? 
eh ae Ne. 
3. Piercing ; ſharp, | 
Thou can'ſt ſet him on the rack, 
_— him in a wooden — . 
With pungent pains on ev'ry ; 
So I. in torments 45d. , 1 Swift. 


Acrimonious; biting. _ | 
The latter happening not only upon the Sangre! 
exigencies of preſent of mpending judgme dd, bot in 
the common ſervice ofthe church, = oe 
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PUN 2. S—_  . -.. PUP 
- Ttconfifts chiefly of a ſharp and purigent manner of | Punk. x. / A whore : a common proſti- 4  Whatare the grounds | 
ſpeech ; but rl feng 40 Fe : | tute . ny Tod En P To undextake fo young, fo yaſt a care? Dry, 


hw wit who endeavours at br 3 and 8 to learning into his care and 
- o .. *_1 . | V rs i, f. ral * 
1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties or | qe meaning. 1 Y | oy hs Sen rey 


death for ſome crime. 


| | T | | Wn ene, _ So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe 
Py! NICE, 2. Se [cimex, Lat.] A wall-louſe; | — ory tot ap yo op many 8 ii 1 tree adopts, aud lifts him to the ſkies; x 
ba | Hui " Ainfeworth. | h rough the new pupil ſoft ning juices flow, x 
.A g · 4THAIOTASs 55 And made them ſight, like mad or drunk, | "Thruſt forth the gems and give the flow'rs to blow 
Punti'crous adj. [puniceus, Lat.] Purple. For dame religion as for hunt x..  Hudibras. , Ticks 
85 ME Dia. ear theſe a nurſery erects its head, [piu Wo . . 
Di. y Pur IL ACE. z. /. [from pupil. 
. 7 | fro „ pettineſs; here unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and ery, | . | N 
P 2 rat 1. J [1 m puny. ] ettir Where infant purks their tender voices try. Dryd, | I. To of — e- . a 
Imalineis. i bpo'xs TRR. 2. / from pzx.] A quibbler; a ri 
Fo PU!NISH, v. 4. \ pris, Latin.] eee eee 


14 Fell, 
| | he ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt they are 
His mother was coufin to Mr. Swan, gameſterand | under the diſcipline. of pupilage, ſhould be relaxed 


©  Yourpurpos'd low correction 5 I punſter of London. Arbuthaot and Pope. as faſt as their age, diſcretion, and good behaviour 
4 eg +7 * Wee To Puxr. v. u. To play at baſſet and | _ Wir ities, witorinr RIEL Lake, 
If you will not heirken, I will puri/> you ſeven ombre. | A | 25 7 Three = hed ing left, all under age, 
times more 3 : 8 Leviticus. |, One is for ſetting up an aſſembly for baſſet, where | By means whereof their uncle Vortigera . 


| e- | none ſhall be admitted to punt, that have not taken Uſuro'd th ; Went”: 
4 * | | : p'd the crown, during their pupi/age 
Now rul'd him, puniſb'd in the ſhape he finn'd, | tbe Ling | 3 , Aaddifon. | Which the infants lord het to Fear, 
Tas. Dryden. | Og k 8 yu ., ie White's, „ Themcloſely into Armorick did bear, &penſcr, 
| | ill he draw | | | , * 75 . 
For anger's ſake, finite toinfinite Satan hiniſel feels far leſs joy than they. = Pope, | © D/P TLARY» adj. [pupillaire, kr. pupillarir, 


: In-pent6/d man? Milen. UN V. adj, { pair ae, French.) Lat. from pupil. | Fenaining to a pupil 


2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. | | Young or ward, | . 
i i 1 | Pu“ PET. 2. /. | poupte, Fr. : 
a0 ch piſs your offences wth herb egg. 4. Inferiour ; petty ; of an under rate. 1. A "fn {lhe woe by wire il 
Pu'xISHABLE. adj, [puniſable, Fr. from Is not the king's name forty thouſand names? | 5 | 1 
: W 9 {s # 5 7 9 0 ; ble Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubje& ſtrikes moc drama 3 Aa wooden tragedian. 
: rs Yor of puniſhment ; capa At thy . = Shakſpeare, I” — Leers —_ — — jo if _ 
89 ” * ks , y . - . 
"Theft is naturally p»ni/able, but the kind of | Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, {| pleaſure, Baſilius with ſerviceable ſteps, Gynecia 
- puniſhment. is peſi tive, and. ſuch lawful, as men | In puny battle flay me. | ' Shakſpeare. with greedy eyes would follow her. Sidney. 
- Hall think with diſcretion convenient to appoint. | . Dri | Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain 


: Drive 
Hooker. | The puny habitants; or, if not drive, chings made of cotton wool, in the mannerof puppets 


Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding, can | Seduce them to our party. © Bihos: || < a Ab bor. 
new no will; and where no will is, there is no ſin; This friendſhip is of that Ge , as to remain | | His laſt wiſe was a woman of breeding, good 
and only that which finneth, is ſubje& to puniſh. | unſhaken by ſuch aſſualts, which yet are ſtrong | humour and complaiſance; as for you, you look like 
ment; which way ſhould any-ſuch creature be | enough to ſhake down and annihilate the friendſhip | App moved by clock-work. . Arbutbnot, 
' puniſhable by the law of God? Hooker. | of little puny minds. | | - South. | As the pipes of ſome carv'd organ move, 

/ eir bribery is leſs' puniſhable, when bribery ue their head aſcending from the ſea, The gilded puppets dance, Pope, 
A of puny pow'rs attend his way. Dryden. In florid impotence he ſpeaks, SO 


opened the door by which entered. Taylor. . | 
1 Pou'n1SHABLENESS. 2. /. [from — Pulx v. . /- A young unexperienced un- And, as the prompter breathes, the Pepper * 
(| The quality of deſerving or admitting | ſeaſoned wretch, PE tact of contin . 
8 puniſnment. 4 5% 1 F e e en 1 Thou, an Egyptian . walt beſhewn 
Pu'x ISHER, 2. / [from puniſh. | One who * — exploits of . | Ia Rome as well as 1. y Fbalſpeare. 
1 inflicts pains for a CTIMmNe, x To Þ r. V. 8. [from Puppy.) To bring Oh excellent motion Toh exceeding puppet !Shak, 
1 3 8 f 8 I a ; | a 

Tram gang me, a. Front beggag pee. Milton, th whelps ; uſed of a bitch, bringing ||PVPFETMAN, . 4 [puppet and nan. 


Pon isHM ENT. 2. / [ puniſſement, French.) young. , Maſter of a puppetſhow.- 


* 0:0; . t w fo I Why is a handſome wife ador'd 
Any infliction or pain impoſed in venge- PU'PIL. 3. /. x ps Latin! þ 20g ty eotcotb dur her tors? * 
* ance of a crime. 1. The apple of the eye, 1 From yonder puypetman inquire, | 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, Looking in a glaſs, hem you ſhut one eye, the | Who wiſely hides his wood and wire.  Seife. 
To which ten thouſand forts 27 þ. - den the other, that is open, dilateth., Bacon. Pu'PPETSHOW, 2. /. [puppet and bow, ] A 
The curſed creatures do eteraally torment. Spenſer. tting a candle before a child, bid him look upon | mock drama performed . images 
Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, it, and his 's i7 ſhall contract itſelf very much to | moved by wire. | £6 h 
I never gave them condign puni/omert. Shakſpeare. | © exclude the light; as when after we have been ſome | * T; y 8 | 
Thou, through the judgment of God, ſhall receive | time in the dark, a bright light is ſuddenly brought en hx ave 2 know, ' 
« Juſt puni/oment for thy pride. 2 Maccabees. in and ſet before us, till the pupils of our eyes have | n = er „Swift. 
Is not deſtruction to the wicked? and a fira gradually contracted. n * _ To induce him to be fond of learning, he would 


| . + . ' of 3 34 za TY. : h hi to the » 7 
_ . Preniſbmen! to the workers of iniquitj ? 73. be uvea bas a muſculous power, and can dilate frequently carry him puppetfhow. 
e that doubts, whether or no he ſhould Honour | and contract that round hole in it, called the fovi! Arbuthnot and Pope. 
ds | More 


.. his parents, wants not reaſon, but puni/dment. Holyd. | of the eye. [ 11 0 ſident pf the council will make no more 

_ _ Had] a hundred mouths, a hndied nf; | * The ra9%. which enter the eye at ſeveral parts of im upon my mind, than the ſight of a pugper- 

I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, {| the pupil, have ſeveral obliquities to the glafles. _ ſow. bank as vs "Re fe. 
Nor half the pun{/bments thoſe eri mes have met. 1 A FR * © "Newton, | PUPPY, . ,. [poupte, French. 


| Dreyden. 2. lle, Fr. pubillus, Lat ſcholar; 1. A ny of a bitch. 
Bn nkas atochts cena eren 

I the mind, namely, impartial conſideration, is in i maler fee to her 203 the hath taucht her | Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, Ty 
ö a man's power, therefore the belief or diſbelief off Ro _ A taught - As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shat/peare, 


* { 1 is a f | ; : fi tor | EA . 2 1 2 : 
. | He beg ber pap become hr tu. Sp, | Ot rene tang 
„ The. rewards and puni/Gments of another life, , „ One of my father's ſervants, ek lite  Shakſoetr 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the enforce. | With. ſtoreof tears this treaſon gen unfold, eee ee 
3 mend of his law, are of weight enouph to Jetrmiine'd -: And ſaid my guardian would his pap!/ kill. Fairfax. ma to the bitch, your puppies are all blind. 
„ ide choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain thie“ If chis .arch-politician find in hid papils an, Nilnes does e aol cloſe r- 
= le can ſhew. | Locke. | remorſe, any fear of God's future judgments, he | - 11 th Arch. 11 75 The, + 50 & 4 roſe. C 
$ ont rien. x. / [punition, Fr, me, Et d . l gt hath brrent needofmen's 3. A name of conteeptuous reproach to 3 
* N r } ls, that he wi em at any time, and u 2% „ name OL CONLLINPLUOUS repr. 
1 12 19 1 n bp e . ny condition. _ d r Io i 4 
4.1 E. adj.” Santis + Tat 14. utars ſhould behave reveren ore thei I ſhall laugh myſelf | pu 
: nal wt eo rnd . a e e 
| | rding or inflicting puniſhment.” N. creat work. of n is” to ei fo Ris | 1-7 Do * gon ICUFVY T 4 
| | Neicher is the cylinder charged with fin, whether | ua; ; Farah -» + a BY s much I have added, becauſe there are ſome 
| '”" 7 Geir wen, hr ed an JI I ups good habits, and the principles of virtue and | puppiet which have tiven it out. aleigb. 
= . ; ; by God or men, hor any. prnirive law enacted b ; Wi dom. P dads 8 2. oat te 5 Bien Locke j 1 , by a 1 41 
1 either againſt its rolling dawn the hill. found my place taken up by an ill-bred avkwar 


„ 
r 


3. AW nl 3 one under the cate of a Var. wy u/ fy, with a money bag under each arm. Addiſon. 
A dan, oY 14 Freisen 20 * A re. Ms [from the noun, ] To 
Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles | bring whelps, 1 


| FOmrony. adj. {from punto, Latin.) 


* 


- 
* 
4 
— Des, 


4G 


\. 


1. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 


PUR 
PURBLUND. adj. [corrupted from pore- 
"blind, which is till uſed in Scotland; 
gore and blind.] Nearſighted; ſhort- 
ſighted. 
The truth a 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shalſpeare. 


Tis known to ſeveral #1 
Of head piece extraordinary; lower meſſes 


- Perchance, are to this buſineſs puh ind. Shakſpeare. | 
Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that |. 


little which they ſhun. Drummond. 
. Darkneſs, that here ſurrounded our purblind 
underſtandings, will vaniſh at the dawning of eternal 


day. Beyle. 
Drope in blear thick-ſighted eyes, 
They'd make them ſee in darkeſt night, 


Like owls, though parblind in the light, Hudibras. 

| Purblind man | 
Sees but a part o' th* chain, the neareſt links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, | 
That poiſes all above. Dryden and Lee, 


Pur BLINDNESS. #, J. [from purblind, | 
Shortneſs of ſight, 
Pu'scCHaSABLE. adj. from purchaſe. | 


That may be purchaſed, bought, or ob- | 


Money being the counterbalance to all things 
. purchaſable by it, as much as you take off from the 
value of money, ſo much you add to the price of 
things exchanged for it. Locke. 
To PURCHASE. v. a, [poxrchaſeer, Fr.] 
1. To acquire, not inherit. 3 
2. To buy for a price. 
You have many a purchas'd ſlave, © 
Which like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in laviſh part. Shalfpeare. 
His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abraham 
' purchaſed of the ſons of Heth. '  Genefis, 
3. To obtain at any expence, as of labour 
or danger. | | 
A world who would not purchaſe with a bruiſe ? 
a Milton. 
4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 
forfeit. 1 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall pure baſe out abuſes; 


- Therefore uſe none. Shakfpeare. 


Pu'scHAsE. 2. .. [porrchas, old French; 
from the verb.] 
1. Any thing bought or obtained for a 
12. Price. 75 
ile that procures his child a good mind, makes a 
better purchaſe for him, than if he laid out the 
money for an addition to his former acres. Locke, 
Our thriving dean has purchas'd land; 
A * which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a year. : Swift, 
2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken 
any other way than by inheritance, 
A beauty waining and diſtseſſed widow 


ag | | 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye; 4-41. Chaſte; modeſt : as, @ pure virgin. 


Seduc' d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 


- Tobaſe declenſion. Shakſpeare. ; | 

{ * The for repairs to the wolf's cel, anf cakes ed of men and things, as 

© poſſeſſion of his ſtores; but he had little joy of the | PI 9 tha ah aufterets talk * 
purchaſe, | | L' Efirange. | JP Ivy" 


-Pu'RCHASER. =. J. [from purchaſe, ] A 
buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
Price. | 94 | | 
Upon one only alienation and change, the pur- 
cChbaſer is to pals both licence, fine, and Fc | 
« acon, 


So unhappy have been the purcbaſers of church 


lands, that, tho in ſuch purchaſes men have 
uſually the cheapeſt pennyworths, yet they have not 
always the beſt ains. South. 


oft of the old ſtatues . . ſuppoſed io 


i have been cheaper to their owners, than they 
are to a modern purchaſer, . Addiſon. 
PURE. /. pur, pure, Fr. purns, La. 


Thou pure/t lone, whole pureneſs doth preſent 
| My pr mind, $116 _ 


ſo naked on my fide, | 


1 13. Ritually clean; unpollated. 


R 
2. Not filthy; not ſullied; clean from 


— 


moral evil; holy, © | 
There is a generation that are pure in their own | 

| eyes, and yet is not waſhed from their filthineſs. |] 
Proverbs. | 


Thou art of purer e than to behold i iquity. 
4h f , Haba lad. 


An alabaſter box of pure narf. Milton. 
What philoſophy ſhall comfort a villain, that is 
haled to the rack for murthering his prince? his 
cup is full of pure and unmingled nes, his body is 
rent with torment, his name with ignominy, his ſoul 
wich ſhame and ſorrow, which are to laſt eternally, 
Taylor. 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much 
ak in to ſimple and compound; fo a guinea is pure 
gold, if it has in it no allay, Watts, 

4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. 


to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, 

and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the world. 

; : James. 
5. Not connected with any thing extrin- 
ſick: as, pure mathematicks. 

Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure 
and mixed; and though the pure do handle only 
abſtract quantity in the general, as geometry; yet 
that which is mixed doth conſider the quantity of 
ſome particular determinate ſubject. Wilkins. 

When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicate is 
connected with the ſubject, it is called a pure pro- 
polition ; as every true chriſtian is an honeſt — 
| | alls. 


* 


6. Free; clear. | 
Who can ſay, I have made my heartclean, I am 
Pure from my fin ? | Proverbs. 
His mind of evil pure 
1 wy him, and intention free from fraud. Philips, 

7. Free from you 3 guiltleſs ; innocent. 

No hand of ſtriſe is pure, but that which wins. 
Daniel, 

O welcome, pare ey'd faith, 

Ard thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity. Milton. 


8. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any bad 


practice or opinion. 
Her guiltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws 5 
From pure religion, and impartial laws. Ticke!, 
9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of 
ſpeech, | | 
As oft as I read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth ſound 
in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome. 
10. Mere: as, @ pure willain, purus putus 
nebulo, Latin, 

The lord of the caſtle was a young man of ſpirit, 
but had lately, out of pure wearineſs of the fatigue, 
and having ſpent moſt of his money, left the * 

* Clarendon, 

There happened a civil war among the hawks, 
when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good 
nature, ſend their mediators to make them friends 
Again. L' Eftrange. 


12. Clean; free from moral turpitude, 


Defaming as impure, what God declares | 
Faure, aud commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
| Milton, 


Ali of them were pure, and kill'd the . 


Pure from childbed ſtain. 
Pu'zzLY. adv, [from pure. | | 
1. Ina pure manner; not dirtily ; not with 
„ 1a WEIGH UN hab LA 
will pure a | e awa 
all thy fio. OM e % Iſaiah, 
2. Innocently; without guilt, | 
3. Merely; completely; totally, | 
$1. ty Tranguillitie . 
Bo purely ſate there; that waves great, nor ſmall, 
Did ever riſe to any height at all. Chapman. 


wed a pure tiver of water. Revelations. 


Pure religion before God and the Father is this, | 


Aſcham. | 


zra. 
Milton. 


| Pu'sGATIvVE, adj, 


PUR 


it to fight againſt the king, was purely due to him, 
and Ars: of his power. ths Clarendon, 

Upon the particular obſervations on the metallick 
and mineral bodies, I have not founded any thing 
but what purely and immediately concerns the 
natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. Woodward, 
I converſe in full freedom with men of both 


parties ; and if not in equal number, it is purely 


3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures. 


accidental, as having made acquaintance more under 
voe miniſtry than another, Swift, 


Pu'seness, 2. /. [from pure,] 


1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous or 


foul admixtures, 

They came to the river ſide, which of all the 
rivers of Greece had the prize forexcellent pureneſs 
and ſweetneſs, in ſo much as the very bathing in it 
was accounted exceeding healthtul. Sidney. 

No circumſtances are likely to contribute more to 
the advancement of learning, than exact temperance, 
great pureneſt of air, equality of climate, and long 
tranquillity of government. emple. 

2. Simplicity; exemption from compoſi- 
tion. 

An eſſence eternal and ſpiritual, of abſolute pure- 
neſs and ſimplicity. 180. 

My love was ſuch, 

It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn; 

Rich in itſelf, like elemental firſt, 

Whoſe pureneſs dees no aliment require. Dryden. 
3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 

May we ever more ſerve thee in holineſs and 

Purengſi of living. Common Prayer. 
4+ Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. 

In all this good propriety of words and purene/s 
of phrafes in Terence, you muft not ſollow him 
always in placing of them. Aſcham. 

PVR ILB. z. J. ¶ Pourfilte, Fr.] A ſort of 
ancient trimming for women's gowns, 
made of tinſel and thread; called alſo 
bobbin work, | Bailey, 
To Pu'sPLE. v. a. [pourfiler, Fr. profilare, 
| Ttalian.] To decorate with a wrought or 
flowered border; to border with embroi« 
dery ; to embroider. 
A goodly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 
| Purfied with gold and pearl of rich aſſay. Spenſer, 

Emrold tufts, flow'rs purfled blue and white, 
Like ſapphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, | 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee, 


In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and fleeves the ſame, and purfed o'er 
With diamonds, | 
Pu'keLE. J. /. [pourfilee, Fr. from 
Pub L Ew. 5 the verb.] A border of 
embroidery, | | 
PURGA'TION, 7. /. [purgation, French; 
purgatio, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of cleanſing or purifying from 
vitious mixtures. | 


We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, before 
the purgation of the air began. Burnet, 


2. The act of cleanſing the body by down- 


ward evacuation, A 
Let the phyſician apply himſelf more to purgati. n 
than to alteration, bn the offence is 0e. 
| f i ac en. 
3. * act of clearing from imputation of 
guilt, FG alt i ac ER 16 
lf any man doubt, let him put me to my purga- 
tian. 4. | Shakſpeare. 
Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guiltor the;purgation. Super. 
ATIV [zargatif, Fr, purgati- 
was, Latin, ] | Cathartick ; having the 
power to cauſe evacuation downward, 
|  Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in 
a fine ſpirit, they endure not boiling without loſs of 
virtue. Up : „ 36,% Lat 7 


The being able to raiſe unn, and conduéting 


30 75 


—— 


Shatſpeart. - 
Iris there with humid bow, | 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Powers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhew. Milton. 


Dryden 1 


Bacys. ; 
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* * fouls out of purgatory. 
To PURGE. . 


„ mv 


- 


£3 03 


* 23.5 of Nr T ieee High 6d.5 
l that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill | 

All tbe-round-world, to-man is but a pill; 

* In all it works. not, but it is jn all £4 £4 $414 

- Poiſonous, or purgative, or cordial. Dome. 

. Lenient purgatives evacuate the humoum. 

Hive 4: 7 AW [6K 26357 . 1 Wiſeman. 

Pu'xc arory. . /. [purgatoire, Fr. p 
Torium, Lat.] A place in which fouls ave 
ſuppoſed by the papiſts to be purged by 


fire from carnal impurities, before they | 


are received into heaven. gs 
Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 
Doſt A thy bliſs. 3 Spenſer. 
In this age, there may be as great inſtances pro- 
duced of real charity as when men thought to get 
Stilling fleet. 
[purger, French; purge, 


Yee 


, Latin. ]., 


1. To cleanſe; to clear, an 
It wilt be ſike that Jabour of Hercules, in pwrging 
the ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious 
ohſerxations any thing that is clean and pure natural. 
1 Nan Sie es 5 
2. To clear from impurities : with of. 
To the Engliſh court aſſemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs; _ 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum.. 
1 7 _ Shakfpeare. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, pod. ger es 
and frees them from mineral exhalations. Mood du. 
3. To clear from guilt: with from. _ 
; Blood hath been ſhed ere now, 1' th' olden time 
| Ere human ſtatute pzrg'd the gen'ral weal. Shak/. 
= My ſoul is purg'd Fw grudging hate; 
And wich my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. 
1 | Shakſj are, 


1 The blood-of Chriſt hall purge our conſcience | 


From dead works to ſerve God. _—_— 
Fyphax, we'll join our cares to unge away 


Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 


| TR _ Addiſon. 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt, 
_—_ 19 12 He, 1 accuſe, f a ; 
- Intends t' appear before the hopin 


To purge himſelf with words, S akſpeare. | 
Marquis Dorſet was hafting towards him, to 
urge himſelf of ſome accuſation. FL) Bacon 
To ſweep or put away impurities. 
I will purge out 


P . 
5. among you the rebels 
a Exekiel, 


Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may | 
17 


out eve judice and paſſion. / 
* * _ Decay of Pity. 
6. Toevacuate the body by ſtool.  _ © 
Sir Philip Calthorpe purged John Drakes, the 
ſhoemaker of Norwich, of the proud 92 2 


The frequent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diets, and 

| of purgings, is a principal means of. a N 
of liſe. WS, | Bacon. 
If he was not cured he purged him with ſalt 

. wins, © |  Arbuthnot, 
7. To clarify ; to defecate, 5 


To PURGE. v. 2. | 


„ 


3 pure by clarification. . 


2. To have frequent tools, þ Fs 


Poet. n./. [from the verb.] A cathar- | 


tick medicine; a medicine that evacuates 
the body by tool. 
Meet * the med eine of the fickly wel, 
And with him pour we in our country's | 
1 Pills not laxatives I like; 8 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes. 
He was no great friend to purging and cl 


den, 
n; 


he was for mixing aloes with all purges. Arbuthnot. 


ea, 2. / {fromperge.} 


1. One who cleats away any thing noxious. 
e This ſhall make 
N e pot-net various; PTR. ..-- 
We ſhall be called purgers, not murtherem. Shakſp. 
2+ Purges, cathartick, 
It is of good uſe in phyfick, 


- the . 


Pyrging Firtue, and take away the unpleaſant oh of | 
en. 
| 


* 


—ͤ 


* *r 


* 
x 
) 


) 
1 


' 
þ 


f 


| 


: 


_ . childbearing. 


'To Po'rrrr. 


| an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 


4. To free from 
He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us | 


5, To free from 


6. To clear from barbariſms 


PUR 


iir ron. . J, [purifcation, Fr. 


from extraneous mixture. = 

— 2 in the opera- 

tions of kinds of ſaltpetre, even after . 
* * 6. 


cation s. £ 1 ; 
of cleanſing from guilt or pol- 

lution. LE wi | £Þ 
The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt ſuch 


zs they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; but 


[ 


becauſe they are made ſigns of a ſecret myitery, and 
water is the 1ymbol of purification of the ſoul from 
ſin, and bread and wine, of Chrjſt's body and blood; 
therefore the ſymbols receive the names of what they 

| Taylor. 


3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 


Pu“ RFI ATI vx. | adj. (from purify.) 
Pu'RIFICATORY. Having power or 
tendency to make pure, 
Pu'sIFIER, z. / [from purify.] Cleanſer ; 
refiner, _ ; 
He ſhall ſit 


— 


as a refiner and purifier of filver. 

| . 
| Ve 4. [ purifier, Fr, purifico, 
Lat.] . £ : 
1. To make pure. i 


2. To free from any extraneous ad mixture. 


If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, 


* Bacon. 

The maſs of the air was many thouſand times 

greater than the water, and would in proportion 

require a greater time to be purified. urnet. 

"By hace our long-liv'd fathers earn d heir food, 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and Srrified the blood. 


den, 


3. To make clear. 


It ran upon ſo fine and delicate a ground, as one 


Could not eaſily judge, whether the river did more 


waſh the gravel, or the gravel did puriſy the river. 
; p 3 2 Sidney. 
ilt or corruption. 


peculiar 
people. Titus. 
If God gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay long 
behind ; ſince it is the ſame ſpirit and prineiple that 
purifies the heart, and clarifies the NG 
$4 ; * 4 ; ou. 
This makes Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of 
chriſſian perfection, ſearching after every grace and 
holy temper, purifying his heart all manner of 
ways, fearful of every error and deſect in his life. 


from all iniquity, and pyrify,unto himſelf a 
* T 


pollution, as by luſtration. 

There were ſet dx, water pots of ſtone, after the 
manner of purifying. of the Jews. Fobn. 

or improprie- 

ties. 7 J N Be | 

He ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. 

| f | Spratt, ; 


To Pu'sIFY. v. . To grow pure. 


We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two | 
liquors wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of the 
ait began, though let them begin to purify at the 
ſame time. Burnet. | 
u'RIST, #. . [purifte, Fr.] One ſuper. 
ſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words, 


P 


kent. 1. /. [from pure. ] A ſectary 


pretending to eminent purity of reli- 


1 | t 
She ſchiſm which the papiſts on the one hand, | 
and the ſuperſtition which the puritant on the other, 


lay to our charge, are 


:jufttly chargeable upon 
themſclves, 28 a - Saxderſen. 
PuRITA'NICAL, adj. [from puritan.] Re- 


lating to puritans. a 
Such guides ſet oves the ſeveral congregations will 
miſteach them, by inſtilling into them puritanical 
and ſuperſtitious principles, that they may the more 
ſecurely exerciſe their preſbyterian tyranny. 


j | atiy, Lat. #444 101481 FO oY on | 
. e A pure z act of clean- | 
ir; | 


2. (1 
. 0 


Burnet. \ 


+ Suc 


Po ira vIgVI. x, J. [from purilan.] The 
| notions of a puritan. | 
A ſerious and unpartial examination of the ground, 


as well of popery as puritaxiſm, according to that 
meaſure of underſtanding God. hath afforded me. : 


As Walton. 
Pull Tv. 2. /. ie puritat, Lat. 
1. Cleanneſs; freedom from foulneſs or 


dirt. EY | | 
Is it the purity of a linen veſture, which ſome (6 
fear would defile the purity of the pticſt > Holyday. 
| Her urn 
Pours ſtreams ſelect, and furity of waters. Prior. 
The inſpired air does likewiſe often communicate 
to the lungs unwholeſome vapours, and maby hurt- 
ful effluvia, which, mingling with the blood, corrupt 
its as | lackmsore, 
From the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a ſecret aid. - | Thompſon, 
2. Freedom from guilt ; innocence, © 
Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long- expected 
Canaan, where there are no' temptations, no danger 
of falling, but eternal purity and immortal joys 
ſecure our innocence and hap ineſs for ever. 72 
Every thing about her reſembtes the purity of 
her ſoul, and ſhe is always clean without, becauſe ſhe 
is always pure within. Taro. 
3. Chaſtity; freedom from contamination 
of ſexes. 

Could I come to her with any detection in my 
hand, I could drive her then from the ward of her 
purity, her reputation, and her marriage vow. 
| Shakſpeare, 
PURL, 2. J. [ This is juſtly ſuppoſed by 

Minſbeau to be contracted from purfie. 
I, An embroidered, and puckered border. 

_Himſelf came in next after a-triumphant chariot 

made of carnation velvet, enriched with puri and 

pearl. . 8 Sidney. 

The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of oak 
leaves ; but they ſeldom have any ſmall put. 

. Bacon, 
know not whence derived.] A kind 
medicated malt liquor, in which 
wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed. 


To PuRL. v. z. [Of this word it is doubt- 
ful what is the primitive ſignification; 
if it is referred originally to the appear- 
. ance of a quick ſtream, which is always 

dimpled on the ſervice,it may come from 

puri, pucker or fringe ; but if, as the uſe of 
authors ſeems to How, it relates to the 


ſound, it. muſt be derived from porla, 


_ Swediſh, to murmur, according to Lye. ] 
To murmur; to flow with a gentle noiſe. 
Tones ate not ſo apt to procure ſleep, as ſome 
other ſounds; as the wind, the puriing of water, 
and humming of. bees. Bacon. 
Inftruments that have returns, as trumpets; or 
flexions, as cornets; or are drawn up, and put from, 
as ſacbuts, have a purling ſound ; but the recorder 
or flute, that have none ot theſe inequalities, give a 
clear ſound, | © INS Bacon, 
All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, i, 
Freſhet, or purling brook, or ſhell, or fin. Milton. 
My flow'ry theme, 

A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. P 
Around th* adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o er a rock. Thomſon. 
To PuRL. v. 3. To decorate with fringe 

or embroiderx. . 
When _ old Sherewoods head more quaintly 
curl'd 2 2 ; ">. 4 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and puri d. 
11 Ben Jonſon. 
U'RLIEV. . /. The grounds on the 
borders of a foreſt; border; encloſure; 
difſtrict. — 
Ia the purliear of this foreſt ſtanlds 
A ſheepcote, fenc'd about with olive trees. Sbalſy. 
civil matters fall within the puriiexs of 
religion. e hes L'Eftrange. 


2 


P 


"4 


Walton, 


To underſtand all the purlicus of this place, and 


1 


PUR 


60 Thuftrate this ſubject, 1 muſt venture myſelf into 


the haunts of beauty and gallantry, Spetrat r. 
He may be left to rot among thieves in ſome 
ſtinking jail, merely for miſtaking the purlieus of 


the law. Swift. 
A party nextof glitt'ring dames, | 

Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early out. X Swift, 


Pb'xiins, 2. /. In architecture, thoſe 
pieces of timber that lie acroſs the raf- 
ters on the inſide, to keep them from 

- ſinking in the middle of their length. 


? | Bailey. 
To PURLOIN. v. a. 
doubtful. etymology. Skinner deduces 
it from pour and lein, Fr. Lye from 
punllouhnan, Sax: to lie hid. ] To ſteal; 
to take by theft. | 


lle, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 
- Purloin'd both ſteed and ſpear, and ran away full 


li ht. S en ere 
The Arimaſpian by ſtealth 7 
Had, from his wakeful cuſtody, purloin'd 
The guarded gold. Milton. 
They not content like felons to purloin, 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denbam. 


Some writers make all ladies purlcin'd, 

And knights purſuing like a whirlwind, Hudibras. 
When did the muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloln, 
As thou whole Eth' ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 

\ Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
ſells your hogwaſh. Arbuthnot. 
Prometheus once this chain prrloin'd, 
Diſſolv'd, and into money coin'd, Swift. 
PurLo'tNeR. 2. . [from purloin.] A 
thief ; one that fieals clandeſtinely. 
It may ſeem hard, to ſee publick purloiners ſit 
upon the lives of the little ones, that go to the 
gallows. L' Eftrange. 


Pu'nePARTY. 2. % | pour and parti, Fr.] 
Share; patt in diviſion. 

Each of the coparceners had an entire county 
allotted for het pur party. 
PURPLE. adj. [pourpre, Fr. purpureus, 
Luatin.] 

1. Red tinctured with blue. It was among 
the ancients conſidered as the nobleſt, 


and as the regal colour; whether their 
purple was the ſame with ours, is not 


fully known. 
| The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails, and ſb perfumed, that, 
The winds were love-ſick with 'em. 
You violets, that firſt appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known; 
What are you when the roſe is blown? Motton. 
A ſmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and 
pom. is prettily variegated with a pale grey, 
lue, yellow, and purple. Naubari 
2. In poetry, red. 

a view a field of —_— 
And Tyber rolling with a pzrp/e flood. den. 
| : Their whe 5 limbs mY 

Craſhing at once, death dyes the purple ſeas 
With gore, | Thomſon, 


Shakſprare, 


iTo Pu'RPLE, v. 3. Tpurpuro, Lat.] To | 


make red ; to colour with 22 
Whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoak, 


Fulfil your pleaſure. Shakſpeare. 
Cruel and ſuddain, haſt thou ſince 
Donne. 


Purpled thy nail in blood of ianoeence ? 
Not alone, while thou 
Viſit'ſt my flumbers nightly 3 or when morn 
Purples the eaſt. 
Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow re, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flow'rs. 


; Milton. 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And purphd o'er the ſky with bluſhing light. 
| | Dryden, 
Not with more glories in th” ethereal plain, 
The ſun firſt riſes oer the prrpled main, 


* 


Pope. 


{This word is of 


Davies. | 


Milton. 


| 


| 


* 


_ 


f * 
1 


— 


*. 


n 


Reclining ſoft in bliſsful bow'rs, 
Purpled ſweet with ſpringing flow'rs. Fenton, 
Pu'xeLE. z. /. The purple colour; a 
purple dreſs, 
O'er his lucid arms 
A veſt of military purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
May be it has been ſometimes thought harſh in 
thoſe who were born in purple to look into abuſes 
with a ſtrifer eye than their predeceſſors; but 
elected kings are preſumed to come upon the foot of 
' reformation. . Davenant. 
Pulk PI Es. . J. [without a ſingular.] 
Spots of a livid red, which break out in 

malignant fevers ; a purple fever, 
Pu'sPLI1SH. adj, [from purple.] Some- 
what purple, 

I could change the colour, and make it pu- 2 

: | ole. 
Po“ R ORT. 2. ,. ¶ Pourporte, Fr.] Deſign; 
tendency of a writing or diſcourſe. 

That Plato intended nothing leſs, is evident from 
the whole ſcope and purport of that dialogue, 

Norris, 
To PV RPOR Tr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
intend ; to tend to ſhow. 

There was an article againſt the reception of the 
rebels, pur porting, that if any ſuch rebel ſhould be 
required of the prince confederate, that the prince 
confederate ſhouldcommand him to avoid the country. 

; Bacon, 

They in moſt grave and ſolemn wiſe unfolded 
Matter, which little pzrporred, but words 
Rank'd in right learned phraſe. Rowe, 

PU'RPOSE. 1. /. ¶ propos, Fr. propoſitum, 
Latin.] 
1. Intention; deſign. 


He quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſh- 


ment 
Might have the freer courſe. 


S hakjpeare. 

Change this purpoſe, | 

Which being ſo horrible, ſe bloody, muſt 
Lead on to fome foul iffue. Shakſpeare, 


He with troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages of 
purpoſe, that when the army ſhould ſet forward, he 
might in the ſtreights, fit for his purpoſe, ſet upon 
them. Kinolles. 

And I perſuade me God hath not permitted 
His ſtrength again to grow, were not his purpoſe 
To uſe him farther yet. Milton. 

That kind of certainty which doth not admit of 
any doubt, may ſerve us as well to all intents, and 
purpofes, as that which is infallible. Wilktns. 

t. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very, 


ur poſe. N Burnet. 
7 . who are deſirdus of -a name in painting, 
ſhould read and make obſervations of ſuch things 
as they find for their purpoſe, Dryden, 

He travelled the world, on purpoſe to converſe 
with the moſt learned men. Guardian, 

The common materials, which the ancients 
made their ſhips of, were the ornus or wild aſh ; 
the fir was likewiſe uſed for this parpoſe. ' 


Arbutbnot. 
I do this, on purpoſe to give you a mare ſenile 
impreſſion of the imperſection of your kno1 _ 
| 4114. 
Where men err —_ this method, it is uſually 
on purpoſe, and to ſhew their learning 


Wiſt. 
2. Effect; conſequence ; the end defired. 
To ſmall parpeſe had the council of Jeruſalem 


been aſſembled, if once their determination being | 


ſet down, men might alterwards have defended 
their formeropinions, _ her. 

The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 
out the ſun, and fo continueth the wet, whereby it 
will never graze to purpoſe that year. 

'Their defign is a war, whenever they can open it 
with a 


Such fi nciples will ſerve us to very litile 


purpoſe, and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as | 


without them, if they may, by any human power, 
ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of ow 
companions, be altered or loſt in us. 
e that would reliſh ſucceſs to purpoſe, ſhould 
Keep his paſſion cool, and his expeRation low. Co/Ler. 
| l 


Bacon. | 


* — of ſucceeding to purpoſes Temple. 
pri 


Leeke. . 


PUR 
What the Romans have done is not worth notice, 


what they have of it to parpg/e being borrowed 
from Ariſtotle. Baker. 


3+ Inſtance; example, 
their own ſnares, as for the purpoſe in the matter of 
power. 2 
To W RPOSE. v. a, [from the noun. ] 10 
intend ; to deſign; to reſolve. 


God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform. Hooker. 
Itis a purpor'd thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the nobility. Shakſpearee 
The whole included race his purpor'd prey. 
Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law, 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, 
But to confine the bad and ſinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras, 
To Pu'xposE, v. 2. To have an inten- 
tion; to havea deſign, _ 
am purpoſed, that my mouth ſhall not tranſ- 
greſs, „ alms. 
This is the purpoſe that is purpeſed upon the 
whole earth, , Iſelab. 
Paul purpoſed in the ſpirit to go to Jeruſalem. 
As. 


placed on each fide of the army four ranks of 
waggons. ; Knolles, 
oubling my crime, I promiſe and deceive, 
 Purpoſeto ſlay, whilſt (wearing to forgive. Prior. 
Pv“ ros ELV. adv. [from purpaſe.] By 
deſign; by r 
Being the inſtrument w 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of ſalvation 


in the hearts of men, what cauſe is there wherefore - 


it ſhould not be acknowledged a molt apt mean? 


I have purpoſely avoided to ſpeak any thing con- 
cerning the treatment due to ſuch perſons. iſans 


In compofing this'difcourfe, I purpoſely declined - 
Atterburys- 


all offenſive and diſpleaſing trutbs. 
The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learn'd by being ſingular; 

So much they ſcorn the erowd, that if the throng 

By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. Pope, 

Pu'sPRISE, . / [fourpris, old Fr. pur- 

priſum, law Lat.] A cloſe or encloſure; 

as alſo the whole compaſs of a manor, 
The place of juſtice is hallowed; and therefore 

not only the bench but the foot«pace and precincti, 

and purpriſe ought to be preſerved without corrup- 


tion. | Bac ons 
PuRR. 2. ſ. [alauda marina, ] A ea lark. 
| Ain ſcuor thb. 


To PoRR. w. a. To murmur as a cat or: 
leopard in pleaſure. N 
PURSE. . /. ¶ bourſe, Fr. part, Welſh, ] 
A ſmall bag' in which money is con- 
., tained, | | 


all gold and bounty. Shakſpeare. 
Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, 
And take purſes ? | Sbukſpeares 


He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, richſy appa- 
relted with their prr/es full of money, into the city. 
| Knolle r. 

I will give him the thouſand pieces, and, to his 
eat ſurpriſe, prefent him with another purſe of the 


ame value, ' Addiſone 
To PuRsE. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
1, To put into a purſe, ' 
I am ſpell-caught by Philidel, , 
And uri d within a net. Drydens 


I zar:'d it up, but little teek' ning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell'd, 

I fiad it true; | | 
2. To contract as a purſe, 

2 
And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow together 
As if thou then had?!it Cr thy drain d 
Some horrible conceit. W380 Sbalſpeare. 


an 7. 


on. 


. 


having had little occaſion to make uſe of this art, and 


"Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in 


L' Eftrange. - 


What David did paurpo/e, it was the pleaſure of 


The chriſtian captains, prrpoſing to retire home, 


ich God hath purpoſely: 


Hooker. 


She bears the furſe too; ſhe is a region in Guiana, 


[£r/e and net.] A net 
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: To his friends pity and puſuert (corn. 
PursU'IT, . /. [pourſuite, 124 


2+" Aras, warriors, arm for fight! the for at hand, 


- 25 Endeavour to eee 
d, but little gain'd, | 


PUR 


ef which the mouth is drawn together 


K * ſtring. 0 | 
Conies are r ere fc rn 
5 | ortimer. 
PulasE ROD. adj, [purſe and proud.] 
a up with r * 
U'RSER. 2. /. [from purſe. pay- 
« maſter of LA) Os od 
Pu'zsrtnzss, 
Pu'ns1VENEss, 


*. . fr om rſy.] 
a fe of * 


PV'RSLAIN. 2. J. [portulaca, Latin.] A 


lant. 
1 The medicaments, r to diminiſh the milk, 
- are lettice, puſlain and endive. Wiſeman, 
Pu'nsLAIN-TREE. . J. [from purſiain and 
tree; halimur, Lat.] A ſhrub proper 
to hedge with, | 


PursV'ABLE, adj. [from purſue.] What 


may be purſued, 18 

PuxsuAN CR. *. J. {from pur/ue.] Pro- 

ſecution; proceſs. 

Pons va Nr. adj. [from purſue.] Done 
in conſequence or praſecution of any 
| thin a Co: et . 

To PU SU'E. . A. tſuivre, Fr.] 

1. To chaſe; to dine in hoſtility. 
Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 

Ke 
Parſuilg 7 — that flies, and flying what 18 
When Abraham heard that his brother was taken 
_ Captive, he armed his trained ſervants, and 95 — 
| a 


o/ir. 
____* Tothy ſpeed add wings, - 
Left with a whip of ſcorpions 1 prerſve 

Thy lingering. . Milton. 

2. To proſecute ; to continue. 
As righteouſneſs tendeth to life; Rat purſu- 
etb evil, purſuerb it to his own death»... Proverbs. 

Infatiate to purſue | \ . 

Vain war with heaven. Milton. 

: I will pure 1 
This ancient ſtory, whether falſe or true. Dryden. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
top at the OG of bike. as if Tpace were there at 


an end. | 
3+ To imitate; to follow as an example. 
The fame of ancient matrons you'fxr/ſwe, 


e. 


And ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the new. Dryden. 


4. To endeavour to attain, 
7 Let us not then purſue | b 
A ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton. 
We happineſs purſue ; we fly from pain; 


Vet the purſuit, and yet the flight is vain. Prior. 


What nature has deny'd fools will pur/ze, 
As apes are ever walking upon two. > 
To PurSv's. v. 4. Togo on; to proceed. 
A galliciſm. 333 
I have, purſes Carneades, wondered chymiſts 
ſhould not coofider, Boyle. 


Ppxsv'eR. . J. [from purſue,] One who | 


follows in hoſtility; 7 
ee 
Aud falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis d. 
That the furſuers took him. Shakſpeare. 


His ſwift purſuers from heav'n's gates diſcerg 


Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 


Mae: echt Aateſna left bet 128835 

e a declining ſtatetman | ; 
1. The a& of following with hoſtile in- 
tention, -» 5 


* 


| Whom fled we thought, will ſave us long purſuit. 


This means propos 
Yet after ang yr ern at length obtain d. Dryd. 
Ats honours and vagitics are continually 5 ng 
before him, and inviting his pft. ogers, 
He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of 
any thing that is pew or uncommon, that he might 
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ſpeare. | 


ilton. 
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PUR 
engage us toſearch into the wonders of his creation. 
BOT. —_— 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch 


defires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, 
and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes it feels in 


tits longings after them. Locke, 


3. Proſecution ; continuance of endeavour. 
| He concluded wth ſighs and tears, to conjure 
them, that they would no more preſs him to give his 
conſent to a thing ſo contrary to his reaſon, the exe- 
cution whereof would break his heart, and that they 
would give over further purſuit of it, Clarendon, 


Pu'xsuIvanT. 3. . [pourſuivant, Fr.] 


A ſtate meſſenger; an attendant on the 
heralds. 


How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. 1 
Theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 
1 * the end of Edmund Mortimer. Sbatſpeare. 
Send out a purſuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 
Before ſun-riſing, Shakſpeare. 
For helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, I 
leave the reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, 
Jon Ferne, and John Guillim Portiſmouth, purſui- 
vants of arms, who have diligently laboured in 
armory. | | Camden, 
The purſuivants came next, 
And like the heralds each his ſcutcheon bore, 


PU'RSY. adj. pon, French.] Short. 
breathed and fat. | 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon wp. 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. 


Sbalſpeare. 

| Now breathleſs wrong, | 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe, _ 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 


With fear and horrid flight. Shakſpeare. 
An hoſteſs dowager, 
Grown fat and purſy by retail 
Of pots of beer and bottled ale. Hudibras. 
| By theſe, the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. 
1 | . Temple. 
Pu'kTENANCE. 2. /. [appertenance, Fr.] 
The pluck of an animal. 
Roalt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs 
and with the purtenance thereof. Exodus. 


The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, 


And gall'd him in the partenance. Hudibras. 


| To PURVE TV. v. a. ¶ pour voir, Fr.] 


1. To provide with conveniencies. This 
ſenſe is now not in uſe. | 


2, To procure. 


For him; each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not. mw * -  * Thomſon. 
Toa Purve'y. v. #. To buy in proviſions, 
| I the praiſe 
Yield thee, ſo well this day thou haſt purvey'd. 
| | Milton. 
Purve'YANCE, 2. / [from purvey.] 
1. Proviſion. TEST 


5 Of all chat royal princes court became. 
2. Procurement of viftuals. 


followers. 


for their lying near to the borders, or becauſe of 
great and continual purveyances that are made upon 
A 5 Bacon. 
PUR v VOR. 2. / purvæy.] 
1. One that provi 

And * þ purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 


| 


ſcraps of ſleſh, and maſlio bread. 
Craps K . 


* 


© encourage us in the purſicit after knowledge, and 


Give no odds to your foes, but do 
Yourſelf of ſword before that bloody day. Spenſer. 
His houſe with all convenience was purvey'd, 
The reſt he found. | _  Drygen. 


What though from outmoſt land and ſea purvey'd, 


3. An exaction of proviſions for the king's | 
Some lands be more n than others; as 


es victuals. BEES: 


PUS 


Paw by eg victuallers are much to be con- 
„ as not a little faulty in that behalf. 

k 1 Rale igh, 
2, A procurer ; a pimp. 
Theſe women are ſuch cunning purveyors ] 

Mark where their appetites have once been pleaſed, 
The ſame reſemblance in a younger lover, 
Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame IN. 
ryden, 
The ſtranger, raviſhed at his good , 20 in- 
troduced to ſome imaginary title; for this pur- 
vcyor has her repreſeatatives of ſome of the fineſt 
ladies, l Aadiſon. 
3. An officer who exacted proviſion for the 
king's followers, 


Pu'xview. #./. ¶ gourven, Fr.] Proviſo; 


providing clauſe, 
Though the petition expreſſes only treaſon and 
felony, yet the act is general againſt all appeals in 
rliament ; and many times the parview of an act 
is larger than the preamble or the petition. . Flale. 


Pola ul EN CE. 2. / [from purulent. 
{ £ | 7 1 


Pu'RULENCY. ration of pus or 
matter, 
Conſumptions are induced by purulency in any 


of the viſcera. Arbutbuct. 

PURULENT. adj, [purulent, Fr. puru- 

lentus, Lat.] Conſiſting of pus or the 

running of wounds, 

A carcale of man is moſt infectious and odious to 

man, and purulent matter of wounds to 9 fleſh, 

a con. 

It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether the 

ſuſpected matter expectorated by a cough be really 
purulent, that is, ſuch as comes irom an ulcer. 


Blackmore, 
It ſpews a filthy froth po 
Of matter purulent and white, 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, 
Spreads leproſy, Swift. 


An acrimonious or purulent matter, ſtagnating in 
ſome organ, is more eaſily depoſited upon the liver 
than any other part. Arbuthnot, 

PUS. n, J. [ Latin.] The matter of a 
well digeſted ſore, 


* 


Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, and produce an 
ichor inſtead of laudable pus. Arbutbnot. 
To PUSH. v. 4. [poufer, Fr.] 
1. To ſtrike with a thruſt. | 
It the ox puſb a man- ſervant, he ſhall be ſtoned. 
x Exodus, 
2, To force or drive by impulſe. 
The youth puſo away my feet. | Jeb. 
3. To force not by a quick blow, but by 
continued violence. | 
Shew your mended faiths, 
To py/þ deſtruction and perpetual ſhame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 
0 5 » <Shakſpeare 
Through thee will we puſb down our ar 
a | M. 
Waters ſorcing way, 8 | 
Sidelong had pu/b'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Halt ſunk with all his pines, Milton. 
This terrible ſcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been paſbed out of 
che room. a Arbus bnot. 
4. To preſs forward. | 
le forewaros his care 
Wich rules to po his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 
With ſuch impudence did he pb this matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above a million of 
people begging for their bread, he termed it the cla- 
mours of taction, | Addiſon. 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, 
have arrived at great perſection, and no wonder, 
fince every age has a kind of univerſal genius, which 
inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome particular ſtudies, 
the work then being puſhed on by many hands, 
muſt go forward, . 
L To urge; to drive, 
Ambition puſbes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are 
apt to procure honour to the actor. SpeFator. 
6. To enforce ; to drive to a concluſion. 


We are puſbed for an anſwer, and are forced at 


PUS 


laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruption of the | 


"adminiſtration were intolerable. Swift. 
7. To importune ; to teaſe, 
To PUSH, v. 2. | 
1. To make a thruſt, 
£ None ſhall dare 
With ſhortned fword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
Nor pub with biting point, but ſtrike at length. 
F ; Dryden. 
A calf will ſo manage his head, as though he 
would puſb with his horns even before they ſhoot. 


Ra 


Lambs, though they never ſaw the actions of | 


their ſpecies, puſb with their Forcheads, before the 
budding of des e Addiſon, 
2. To make an effort, 
War ſeem' d aſleep for nine long years; at length 
Roth fides reſolv'd to puh, we try d our ſtrength. 


3. | To make an attack. | N 


Dryden. | 


PUT, 


play, in which pins are puſhed alter- | 


nately, | | 
Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice 
of wiſdom out of the mouth of a philoſopher, deſerve 


as well to be whipt, as boys for playing at pu/Zpin 
when they ſhould be 44 7 Ke e. 


PUSILLANIMITY. z. /. [pufillauimits, Fr. 


puſillus and animus, Lat.] Cowardice; 
meanneſs of ſpirit. | 


The property of your excellent ſherris is the warm- 
ing of the blood, which, before cold and ſettled, left 


the liver white and pale, the badge of puſillanimity. 


and cowardice, Shakſpeare, 
The Chineſe fail where they will ; which ſhew- 
eth, that their law of keeping out ſtravgers is a law 
of puſillanimity and fear. Bacon, 
t is obvious, to diſtinguiſh between an act of 
courage and an act of raſhneſs, an act of pufillani- 
mity, and an act of great modeſty or Og. * 
outh, 


The kiag of the ſouth ſhall pu/b at him, and the | PUSILLA'NIMOUS, adj.  pufillanime, 


king of the north ſhall come againſt him. Daniel. 
Jo burſt out with violence, 
Þoiie, x. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Thruſt; the act of ſtriking with a 


-pointed inſtrument. 
Ne might his corſe be harmed 
With dint of ſword or pu/> of pointed ſpear. 
72 5 . Spenſey. 
They, like refolute men, ſtood in the face of the 
breach, receiving them with deadly ſhot and pu/b of 
pike, in ſuch furious manger, that the Turks began 
to retire. Knolles. 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed, 
So great was the puiſſance of his pub, 
That from his faddle quite he did him bear. Spenſer. 
Jove was not more pleas'd ö 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and feas, 
To give it the firſt puſb, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt abyſs. Addiſon, 
3. Aſſault; attack. 5 
Hie gave his countenance againſt his name, 
To laugh with gyding boys, and ſtand the p 
Of every beardleſs vain comparative. Shakſpeare. 
Whey ſuch a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold talkers 
will draw in their horns, when their fierce and 
feeble pu/bes againſt truth are repelled with puſhing 
and confidence. | Watts. 
A forcible onſet; a ſtrong effort. 
A ſudden puſb gives them the overthrow ; 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. Shakſpeare. 
Away he goes, makes his pub, ſtands the (hock 
of a battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind 
' him. | L'Eftrange. 
We have beaten the French from all their 
advanced poſts, and driven them into their laſt 
entrenchments: one vigorous pub, ene general 
4 * aſfault will force the enemy to cry out for quarter. 
| n Addiſon, 
5. Exigence ; trial; extremity. 
We'll put the matter to the preſent 5 
8 | Shakſpeare. 
iris common to talk of dying for a friend; but 
when it comes to the p, tis no more than talk. 
| | L*Eftrange. 
The queſtion we would put, is not, whether the 
' Facrament of the maſs be as truly propitiatory, as 
thoſe under the law? but, whether it be as truly a 
facrifice? if ſo, then it is a true proper ſacrifice, and 
is not only commemorative or repreſentative, as we 
are told at a puſh. | Anerbur y. 
6. A ſudden emergence. 
There's time enough for that: 
Leſt they defire, upon this px/b, to trouble 
Vour joys with like relation.  Shakſpeare, 
7. [puſftula, Wy A pimple ; an efflore- 
ſcence; a wheal ; an eruption. 
le that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a 
pb riſe upon his noſe z as a bliſter will rife upon 
one's tongue, that tells a lye, Bacon. 
PolsnzR. . /. {from . He who 
© puſhes forward. 


Po'sui x. a. [from n.] Enterprifing ; | 


35 vigorous. | 


v#HP1N, 2. J. I usb and pin.] A child's | 


Fr. pufillas and animus, Lat.] Mean- 
ſpirited ; narrowminded ; cowardly, 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither by 
overmeaſuring their forces, they loſe themſelves in 
vain enterprizes; nor, by undervaluing them, 
deſcend to fearful and pui//animous counſels. 


Bacon, 
He became pu/illanimous, and was eaſily ruffled 
with every little paſſion within; ſupine, and as 


openly expoſed to any temptation from without. 


. MWiodward. | 
What greater inſtance can there be of a weak 
pnſillanimous temper, than for a man to paſs his 


whole life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments ? 
Spectator. 


Pus1:.La/N1MOUSNESS. 2. /, [from pu- 


fillanimens,] Meanneſs of ſpirit; 


Puss. u. /. [I know not whence derived; 


pufio, Lat. is a dwarf, ] 


1. The fondling name of a cat. 
A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 


humble ſuit to Venus to turn p#/+ into a woman. 
L' Eftrange. 


Let pu + practice what nature teaches, Matis. 
I will permit my ſon to play at apodidraſcinda, | 


which can be no other than our pſ5 in a corner. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. The ſportſman's term for a hare, 


Poor honeſt /, 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus ; 


But hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. Gay. 
PU'STULE. u. J. ( puſtule, Fr. puſtula, 


Lat.] A ſmall ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh; 
an effloreſcence, 


The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the | 


veſſels, producing hemorrhages, puſtules red, black, 


* and gangrenous. Arbuihnot. 


Pu'sruLovs. adj, [from puſtule.] Full 


of puſtules ; pimply. 


To Pur. v. a. [Of this word, ſo common 


in the Engliſh language, it is very diffi- 


cult to find the etymology; putter, to 
plant, is Daniſh, 2 | | 
1. To lay or repoſite in any place. 


God planted a garden, and there he put man. 


Geneſis, 


Speak unto him, and pur words in his mouth, 
peak unto him, and pu | mo, 


| | ixodus. 
If a man put in his beaſt, and feed in another | 
man's field; of the beſt of his own ball he make 


reſtitution. Exodus. 1 

In theſe he put two weights. Milton, |. 

Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after both | 
put in ſheep. Mortimer. 


2. To place in a ſituation. 


When he had put them all out, he Neger Fa 
: 1 
Four ſpeedy cherubims 


Put to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. Milton. 
| 3- To place in any ſtate or condition, 


Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
We'll put thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms we 


bear, 3 1 
Or add a ja number to the dead, Shak/peare, 
8 - 


4 Whatſvever cannot be digeſted by the femach, is 


P U'T: 
Put me in a ſurety with hee. 90s. 
The ſtones he put for his pillows. ', Gers. 
He hath put my brethren far from-me. s. 
As we were put in truſt with the goſpel, even ſo 
we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God. 1 Theſſ. 
They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one put in 
array like a man to the battle againſt thee. - Fer. 
He put them into ward three days. Genefis, 
She ſhall be his wife, he may not pt her away. 
| Deuterononty, 
Daniel ſaid, put theſe two aſide. , Sſanaby 
This queſtion aſk'd pzts me in doubt. Milton. 
So nature prompts ; ſo ſoon we go aſtray, 
When old experience puis us in the way. . Dryden. 
Men may put government into what hands they 
pleaſe. 1 ocke, 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received with= 
out examination, ought to put himſelf wholly into 
this ſtate of ignorance, and throwing wholly by all 
his former notions, examine them- with a perfect 
ah ©; 05 AT 7 Hh Lecke, 
Declaring by word or action a ſedate, ſettled 
deſign upon another man's life, pute him in a ſtate 
of war with him. Locke, 
As for the time of petting the rams to the ewes, 
you muſt confider at what time your graſs will main- 
tain them. , = Mortimer, 
If without any provocation gentlemen will ſall 
upon one, in an affair wherein bis intereſt and repu- 
tation are embarked, they cannot complain of being 
put into the number of his enemies, pe. 
he. £0. ( 8 18855 
How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for chariots?” 


2 Kings. 
God-was entreated of them, becauſe they pur — 
truſt in him I Cbroniclet. 
5. To truſt; to give up: as, he put him- 
ſelf into the perſuer's hands. 


6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. 0 * 


A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, or the memory of it leaves a laſting caution. 
in the man, not to ut the part quickly again to 
robuſt employment. | ö Locke, 

7. To puſh into action. | 

Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. 

Milton; 

When men and women are mixed: and well 
choſen, and put their beſt qualities forwatd, there 
may be any intercourſe of civility and good will. 


13 Swifts 
8. To apply. | t Ke 

Vour goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will pur 

them to his work. ' 1 Samuel 


No man having pat his hand to the plough and 
looking back, —— the qe Fong Gods 


Rejoice beſore the Lord in all that thou putreff 
. thine hands unto. | Deuteronamy. 


Chymigal operations are excellent tools in the 
hands of a natural philoſopher, and are by him appli - 
cable to many nobler uſes, than they are wont tobe 
put to in laboratories. ra: M1 le. 

The avarice of their relations put them to paint- 
ing, as more gainful than any other art. Dryden. 

The great difference in the notions of mankind, is 
from the different uſe they put their faculties to, 


Lacte. 
I. expect an offspring, docile and tractable in hat- 
ever we put them to. | Tatrr. 


9. To uſe any action by which the place or 
ſtate of any thing is changed. 


Ido but keep the (peace, put. up thy ſword, 

| 1 Shakſpeare, 
Put up your ſword 5 if this young gentleman 

Have done -offence, I take the fault en me. 
Ou. (+. Shatſpeare,. 

He pat his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 


4. 


by the ſtomach either put up by vomit, or put. down 


to the guts. 8 - Bacon, 
It us a man from all employment, and makes a 
Neben. tedious. Taylor. 


A nimble-fencer will put in a thruſt ſo quick, 
that the foil will be in your boſom when you thought 


it a yard off. Ae. 
, 


A man, not having the power of bis own |1 
| cannot put himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary 


Fl 


power of anothertotake it. Locke, 
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agree ot diſagree. . advan f life, as to leave us no inclination to ; 
S 72 | ; | "rele on the great author of them. —Azterbury. 28. oF, Pur down, To confate, 
-4 4 TN 3 e en Mark now how a plain tale —__— dewn. 
10. To cauſe; to err eee e 
* — qreat er underſtanding ; . A bop ons. Kilfol to. work in gold and \ 9" Ze Por forth. * propoſe. dle ud 
WEE natural conſtitutions pur fo wide a differ= | , —— to find. out every device which ſhall be pur to | _ on ſaid, I will now pur forth a riddle unto 


Dryden, 


UF. 3 PU * - AT - 

; * Aafteadl of maki en Gad4with | _ This par me upar gbſerving the thickneſs of the | 27, To Pur down, To bring into diſu(- 
23 thoſe few directions 1 have | glaſs, Ki 34 whether the dimenſions and | 4 Sugar hath put down 22 —.— 
| N. 8 | r, 4 hone of the rings may be truly 1 t | 88 thoſe preparations of honey, which the 

| Ang N . computation. or. | ancients had. dang. 
Ho will know the eruth upon the It baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenſe of | With 1 : x _ 

| Grit pcenGon that ſhall make thin par -cogether thoſe | religion, and Swts us pom ſo eager a purſuit of the | Quite 15 os the of — 

| 


Swift. | their luſts and extravaganees. 


tome men, that would never 8 2 Chronicles. Joke _—_ 

; n rere zo. To Pur forth, To extend. 

11. Tocompriſe; to conſign to writing. What to Jove's ear thou didſt impart of late: _ | He put Forth his hand, and pulled her in. 
ene 9 mation, and pur f a | Hell flare, W 0) NP T F r 
r eee, Te queſtion originally par and diſputed in pub- 31, To Pur forth, To emit, as a (prout- 
Bb. Fo NG I eb OP * lick ſchools was whether, under any pretence what- | ing plant, | a a 
.-»  Whatſoever God doeth, nothing ean be gut do it, ſoeven, . be lawful to the g An excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, why fome 

nor any thing taken from-it. Eccigſiaſticus. maggiltrate . 


| X 1 plants are of greater age than living creatures, far 
pier veg rags wont] Fa ar. 


$3- To ꝓlaoe in a reckoning, ba 
; | om | 
have received timely notice? + Swift, wing creatutes put forth, aſter their perwd of 


Ie will rightly eſtimate things, we ſhall find, 


1 


ho . | a . 1 | : the old; and in birds, the young feathers pu? oF the 
5 —— ve apt — wo hey —.— mu 43. 45 Po * 2 r a old; and Ne calt their beaks, che det 

2. P ; : 2 ene 0 | . 5 "IIS. utting off the old. : - - 
| — [ 1 — ſ and _— Watch and reſiſt the devil 3 his * deſigns are 8 Ye al die perhaps, by putting off ee 
_ Tore they are pat upon repeats and. ſupplements O' | to binder thy deſire in good, tour thee by from thy [| Human, to put on gods 3, death to be with'd. Milton. 

+ Mr" l A fright 1 an ague mitigated a4 Th and this glory next to thee. , 

1 56 cgommeay w — hin . it of the gout. : ; . Grew, Front put off, and * die. Milton, 
"made plainer. 1 7e en. 24. Te Pur by. To chruſt aſide, When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage 
-'- "Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall Baſilius, in his old years, marcyiog.a young and f Pow aft ld, to Hy er K 3 
pesbability of it oeed not pur us ſo-anziouſly to pre- fair lady, had of her thoſe two daughters ſo famous in | fte lite lte 5 mms e e mark gerve = 


| | th, nothi ils, whi 
ch dof tay are wht Ä :! er, by Craig | Fort ing bt Kar andy nh 
That-ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, is * this life, Wie: apes See. an W ey * ee eee 
better than do being, is evident by the high value eee | =: forib the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 
we pur upon it ourſelves Pha forks 18. To form ; to regu And fruit-tree yielding fruit. Adiltor, 
14. To reduce to any flate, 19. 1 o reach to — r forth, To exert. 
Marcellus and Flavius, far pulling ſcarfs off 2 o unto him 4997; agg " an 1 4 & hi 0 I put not forth my goodneſs. Milton. 
* . are put to ſilence. Shakſpeare, 2 thy bottle to him, a 6 LL In honouring God, put forth all thy Krength. 
This diſhanours you no more i | þ 13 | : E Taylor. 
eren in «town wich gentle 1 20. To bring into any ſtate of mind or We ſhould t forth all our ſtrength, and, nde 
Which elſe would put you-to your fortune. Shak/p, | temper. having an eye to his preparations, make the greateſt 
And five of os (hall chaſe an hundred, and an | Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpicion . puſh we are able. | | Adthſon 
| - Hundred of you fhall pur ten thouſand to flight. of invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied into the 33. To Pur in. To inter ole. | 
= 1 41 1 ; 28 ö e unto 2 far away, and = u * x Give 8 put th wy to tell you, that l 
| With well-doing ye may put to filenee fooliſh | the ſudden to ſet upon them. Knol ler. | -* Hark Arne ny 
| mew ©: m_— 7 Fo Peter. . His x put on. in "xp of he _ am glad you allow us ten ann Frags 
| ©" The Tutks were n every la to the worſt, | had made the day before, which was ſa ſacred, that 5 3 James, - 
ane lay by;heaps lan. ey Knoles. be hoped he would not violate it. Clarendon. | 34+ Je Pur in. To drive to harbour. 
| _ This ſerupulous way would make us deny our To put your ladyſhip in mind of the advantages | | f No ties, | 8 
| ' ſenſes ; for there is ſcarcely any thing but puts our | you have in all theſe points, would look like a delign Halſers, or gables need, nor anchors caſt,” 5 
| | reaſon to a ſtand. " Collier, to flatter you, Temple. Whom ſtormes Put in there, are with ſtay embrac't. 
1 Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits they I broke all hoſpitable laws, | . | Cbapman. 
Ci have'been put to to find out water enough for Noah's | Io bear you from your palace-yard by might, 35 To Pur in practice. To uſe; to exer- 
| Hood, ſay, _— flood was not univerſal, but a And put * noble pron in Fright Dryden. eiſe. | s 
NH national inuadation. 13 Burnet. | leaſt harm that children, pute them | Neither gods nor man will give conſent, © 
1 ä We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put to into complaints and bawling, _ Locke. | To ent ! f juſt intent. " Dev; 
| © when that, which was founded upon, and — 21. To offer; to advance. } I NS 3 _ * 18 tac af 
| j by idolatry, is become the ſanctuary cf atheiſm. I am as much aſhamed to put a looſe indigeſted 36. 3 ur. I dive Fc gd de. 
wi oo Fiz 1. x; Bentley. play upon the publick, as 1 ſhould be to offer braſs | m__ us pa? off our cloaths, laving 2 
| 1 15. To oblige; to urge. 25 money in a payment. | _ Dryden. | n waſhing. 8 on lab. 
= !-: Thoſe that put their bodies to endure in health, Wherever he puts a {light upon good works, 'tis as Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back; 
= may, in moſt fick neſſes, be cured only with diet and ſtand diſtiuct from fai. Atrerbury. han 8228 * the ty © . 
1 _ -- tendering. 2 „ SBacer. 22. To unite; to place as an ingredient. 1 = . that putteth t qe] ; 
I _ ©» 'ThediſcourſeT mentioned was written to a private | He has right to put into his complex idea, figni- | ſo we fee, that it is the young horn that Puttelb of 
| | friend, who par me upon that taſk. Boyle. fied by the word gold, thoſe qualities, which upon | , 
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| . South, | beauty; which put their youug couſin from that him for little elſe, but to terrify him with a fri htful 

EO as es don ded hes ae e reviewof gene e e e Fours, 

q 5. A 15 pay or veer _ —— I * ＋ Soyo! | She With * On Apia Hees 

We : bY I Sn 46 * Fr 2 5 5 i . , * - N N 8 | „ 

! | 16. rer . nſtigate; to exhort ; | = 2 F ſpeare, | Bur f, the woman off, and ftoad reveal'd, Dryden. 
J / . | e rind ono 
| a . 4 ion ile wu 4A . : 7 ; 5 | , ö eri 
| 4 mop 2 Ale An 2 2 2 | Had * juſt God pur 4 th unnatural ks ling off his maſk appeared a7 ſmock- ſaced young 

ole who have, lvad wickedly before, muſt meet a, 1 AY | fellow” e fig. Adu ſum. 
with a great deal more trouble, becauſe oy are put | / 2 I drove a thruſt, home as1 * | Homer ſays he puts off that airof grandeur lch 
W r To reach his traitor heart, he put it 2, 13 de er fas oy Lab 
inen changing che whole. courle of their 2 And eried, ſpare the tttipling. © 5 Dodds. = pop _ id his character, and Sha? 
fat i Wu $3. a 24's 4 4 . 5 8&7 CHEESES qe ok Imiell into ad * * 8 oops. 
This caution will pur them n 29. To Pur daun. To baſſle; to repreſs; 35. Te Pur, . To defeat or delay with 
0 2 neceity of examining more han | *"to-cruſh, | I ſome artifice-or excuſe,” + 

| 2 1 b 3 —— | How the ladies and T have put him down! 'The gains of ordinary 1 ; but thoſe 
* 10 myſelf upon that ud y, or put others apor it. 4 a — ' | Shakſpeare. of bargains are more doutful, when men. thould wait 
| 1 5 Wilker, 16. TaPur e To degrade. _ wor gory r Ree 

F '«\,. He replicd, with ſome.vehemence, that he would | be greedy thirſt of royal crown | on, put of, others cunningly, that would be better 

g 1 to prove trade would be the ruin of the | Stirr'd xup to put go brother dogun, Spenſer. | chapmen Badchn. 


e ation 1 would les hanger him goor it | e een rave, vr Er en lung, 7. 
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The king 
Jeruſalem, 


fon, ) © 


PUT 


Some hard words the goat gave, but the for puts 
of all with a jeſt, L'Eftrange, 
I do not intend to be thus put 2 with an old ſong. 

N Tre. 

Do men in good earneſt think that God will be 
put off ſo? or that the law of God will be baffled 
th a lie cloathed in a ſcoff? South. 
This is a very unreaſonable demand, and we 
might put him of with this anſwer, that there are 
ſeveral things which all men in their wits dilbelieve, 
and yet none but madmen will go about to diſprove, 


% Bentley, 
38. To Pur if. To delay; to 


defer 5 
to proc raſtinate. 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to- 
morrow; for the future is uncertain. L'Eſtrange. 
So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, 
that we can never ſay, that he who neglects to ſecure 
his ſalvation to-day, may without dauger pur it off 
to to-morrow. - Wake. 
He ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading them to 
a confidence in ſome partial works of obedience, or 
elſe to put off the care of their ſalvation to ſome 
future opportunities. ; ers. 

39. To Pur off. To paſs fallaciouſly. 
© Itis very hard, that Mr, Steele ſhould take up 
the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
put them off upon the world as additional fears of a 


I 


popiſh ſucceſſor. : | Swift. 
40. To PuT of. To diſcard. 
| Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shalſp. 
41. To Pur of. To recommend; to 


vend or obtrude. | 
The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and the 
tangible parts are not all handled, but pur of by the 
names of virtues, natures, actions, and pa * 
acon. 


42. To Pur on or 1p To impute; to 


charge. : 
43. To Pur on or por. To inveſt with, 
as clothes or covering. | 
Strangely viſited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, | 
Put on with holy pray'rs. Shakſpeare, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troubleſome. 
So (hall interior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. 
If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, then thall the Lord be my Cod. 


Geneſis. 
She has * 


Very good ſuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put em on; the knows not how | 
To wear a garment. Ben Jonſon. 
Taking his cap from his head, he ſaid, this cap 
will not hold two heads, and therefore it muſt be 
fitted to one, and fo pu- it-on again.  Knalles, 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. 
| Decay of Piety. 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had 
in the world, and ſo put on the ſhape of a man. 
. L' Eftrange. 
The little ones are taught to be proud of their 
cloaths, before they can pur them on. Locke; 


44. To Pur on. To forward; to promote; 
to inc ite. | 
| I grow fearful, | | 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on 


Shakſp. 


By your allowance. Shakſpeare, 
Say, you ne'er had don't, 
But by our putting an. Shakſpeare, 


Others eayy to the ſtate draws, and Puts on 
For contumelies xeceiv'd. Ben D. 
This came handſomely to put on the peace, becauſe 
it was a fair example of a peace bought, Bacon. 
Halifax. 


_ . Asdapger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, 
And putting on the king diſmay'd her foes. 
. To Pu r oz or upon, To impoſe; to 
inflict. x 


45 
Vs L. II. 


Shakſpeare. 


with,” is 
T have offended 
1 will bear. 2 Kings, 
puts upon us the remotelt error from truth. Braun. 
The ſtork found he was pur upon, but ſet a good 
face however upon his entertainment. L' Fftrange. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by 
taking words for things. Locke. 
Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of ſcripture examples which lie croſs 
them ? Atterbury. 
46. 70 Pur on. To aſſume; to take. 
The duke hath pt on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court. 
0 Sha k [pear e. 
Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, 
Are forc'd to put your folly ox to pleaſe. Dryden. 
There is no quality ſo contrary to any nature 
which one cannot affect, and put on upon occaſion, 
in order to/ſerve an intereſt. Sift. 
47. To Pur over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heav'n, and to my mother. 
Shatſpeare, 
48. To Pur out. To place at uſury. 
Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that 
prtteth not out his money to uſury. Pjalms, 
To live retir'd upon his own, 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf, | 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 
e put it out again. Dryden. 
Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of the 
owner, uſually lies dead there till he gets a new 
tenant for it, and can put it out again. Lacke, 
An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchaſe, called in 
all his money ; but, in a very few days after, he 
Put it out again. ; Addiſon. 
One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at 
ten per cent. doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to above 


2 


one hundred thouſand pounds. Child, 
49. To Pur out, To extinguiſh, 
The Philiſtines put out his eyes. Judges. 


Whereſoever the wax floated, the flame ſorſook 
it, till at Jaſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame quite 


ont, Bacon, 
I muſt die 


Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out. 

| Milton. 

In places that abound with mines, when the ſky 

ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a certain 

ſteam, which they oall a damp, ſo groſs and thick, 
that it would oftentimes put out their candles. 


| Boyle. 

This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable 
paſſion, quite put out thoſe little remains of affection 
ſhe {till had tor her lord. Addi ſon. 


50. Jo Pur out, To emit, as 2 plant. 


approach to the ſun, forſake their firit root, and pus 
64 another more towards the top of the earth. Bacon. 
51. To Pur out, To extend; to protrude, 
When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. 
_  Genefis, 
52. To Pur out, Toexpel; to drive from. 
When they have overthrown him, and the wars 
are finiſhed, ſhall they themſelves be put cut ? 
kts | | Spenſer. 
I am reſolved, that when I am put out of the 
ſtewardſhip, they may receive me into their houſes. 
Luke, 


The nobility of Caſtile put our the king of Atra- 
gon, in favour of king Philip. Bacon, 


53. ToPuT out, To make publick. 
You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off 
your modeſty; you mean that little which is leſt; 
for it was worn to rags when you put out this medal, 
Dryden. 
When I was at Venice, they were putting out 


for their beauty or magnificence. 


£0 | Addiſon, 
54+ To Pur out. To diſconcert. 


a man owt of his precepts, and in a new caſe there 
cuſtom leaveth him. Bacon, 


1 55. Por u. Tokill by; topuniſh by, 


— 


He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, but 


I here is no affectation in paſſion; for that vereth, 


that which thou putfeff 9# me, |. 


Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of 


— — 


curious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, moſt famous |. 


PUP 


Prom Ireland am I come, 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Engliſhmen vnto the (word. Shakſp, 
There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and 

ſend them away by ſea, they were put all to the ſword, 

| Bacom. 

Such as were taken on either ſide, were put to the 


ſword or to the halter. larendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibrat. 


55. 70 Po r 70. Jo refer to; to expoſe. 
Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders at 
ſea, they durſt not put it to a battle at ſea, and ſet 
up their reſt wholly upon the land enterprize. 
\ Bacon, 
It is to be u to queſtion in general, whether it 
be lawful for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive 
war, ſimply for the propagation of the faith? 
| Bacon. 
T was not more concern'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 
57. Jo Pur 70 it, To diſtreſs ; to per- 
plex ; to preſs hard. 
What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ft 
praiſe me? 
O gentle lady, do not put me to't, 
For I am nothing if not critical. Shak ſpeare. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence ; 
He puts tranſgreſſion .. Shakſpeare. 
They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. Shakſpeare, 
They were actually making parties to go up ts the 
moon together, and were more pui io it how to meet 
with accommodations by the way, than how to go 
thither. c Addiſon, 
The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that the 
coiner was hard put to it on what part of the money 
to beſtow the inſcription. Addiſan. 
I ſhall be hard put to it, to bring myſelf off. 


58. To Pur 20. To aſſiſt with. 5 


Zelmane would have pu? to her helping hand, but 
ſhe was taken a quivering. Sidney. 
The carpenters being ſet to work, and every'one 
putting to his helping hand, the bridge was repairede 


Knolles, 
59. To Pur 10 death, To kill. | 
It was ſpread abroad that the king had a purpoſe 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower, 
Bacon, 
One Bel! was pur 20 death at Tyburn, for movin 
a new rebellion, Hayward, 
Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors; ſhe was obliged, by a ſucceſsful war, which 
the Romans made, to conſent to give up all the ſea 
coaſt, . ' Arbuthnot. 
60, To Pur together, To accumulate into 
one ſum or maſs. 145 
Put all your other ſubjects tagetber; they have not 
taken halt the pains for your majeſty's ſervice that I 
have. TN ee L'Eftrange. 
This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than all. 
ages before put together, Burnet. 
61. To PuT 2p. To paſs unrevenged. 
I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet 
1 to put up in peace what already I have 
ooliſhly ſuffered. .-  Shakfpeare/ 
It is prudence, in many caſes, to put up the inju - 
ries of a weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the diſ- 
pleaſure of a ſtronger. L' Eftrange. 
How many indignities does he paſs by, and how- 
many aſſaults does he put up at our hands, becauſe 
his love is invincible. South. 
The Canaanitiſh woman muſt put up a refuſal, 
and the reproachſul name of dog, commonly uſed by 


* 


the Jews of the heathen, | Boyle, 
Nor put uf blow, but that which laid i 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 


For reparation only of ſmall things, which cannot 
counteryail the evil and hazard of a ſuit, but aught 
to exerciſe our patience and forgiveneſs, and fo be 
put up without recourſe to judicature, esel. 

Such national injuries are not to be pur A but 
when the offender is below feſentment. 


ow ele T9 
2. To PuT up. Jo emit; to cauſe to 


germinate, as plants. 


5 


% 


: 


PUT 
Hartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mited with 
dung, and watered, putterh up muſhrooms, Bacer. 
s, theſe goods are put up to ſale. 
64. To Por . To ſtart from a cover. 


In town, whilſt 1 am following one charater, I 
am croſſed in my way by another; and put up ſuch 


- foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the chace. 


2 | Sprctator. 
65. To Pur uþ. To hoard, 
. Himſelf never put up any of the rent, but diſpoſed 
the vicar's portion, 
66. To Por up, To hide. 
Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put xp that letter? 


Spelman. 


67. To Pur bon. To impoſe; to lay 


upon. 
When in ſwiniſh ſleep, 

What cannot you and 1 perform upon 

'Th* unguarded Duncan? what not ut por 

His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt _ 

Of our great quell ? ©. Shaſkſpeare. 
68. To Pur por trial, To expoſe or 

ſummon to a ſolemn and judicial exa- 

mination. 


be put every one upon his on trial, and receive 
judgment. Locke. 
ack had done more wiſely, to have put himſelf 
por the trial of his country, and made his defence 
in form. | Arbutbnot. 
To Pur. v. . 
F Loi, 
The wind cannot be. perceived, until there be an 
eruption of a great quantity from under the water; 
—— in the firſt putting up, it cooleth in little 


ns. Bacon, 
2, To ſteer a veſſel. 


An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed againſt 
a place that has always a conſiderable number. of 


=_ of 2 ready to put to 2 a MO Addiſon, 
4 is fury thus appeas d, he puts to land; 
The choſts forfake their ſeats. Dryden, 


3. To ſhoot or germinate. {5 
: In fibrous roots, the ſap delighteth more in the 
earth, and thefvre putteth downward. acon, 
4. To Pur forth, To leave a port. 
Order for ſea is given ; | | 
Thy have put forth the haven, Shakſprare. 
g. To Por forth. To germinate ; to 
bud; to ſhoot out. | 
No man is free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongſt the juin te doings of the w 1a, 
Sometimes puts forth. -. © * Sha 
Tue fig-tree putreth forth her green figs. 
| « Cantiicles, 


Take earth from under walls where nettles px 
Forth in abundance, without any ſtring of the nettles, 
and pot that earth, and ſet in it ſtock gilliflowers. 
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Are. 
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” ; : Bacon. 

Hirſute roots, beſides the purting forth upwards 

| Ply downwards, purterb rib in round, | Bacon. 
6. J Pur ix. To enter a haven, 


A Homer went, the ſhip put in at Samos, where 
he continued the whole winter, finging at the houſes 


7. To Pur in, To offer a claim, 
They ſhall ſtand for ſeed; they had — down 
too, but that a wiſe burgher Put in for _ 
55 Le akfpeare. 
Although aſtrologers may here put in, and plead 
of this ſtar, yet Galen, in bis 
comment, makes no ſuch confideration. =Brown. 


* : 


a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights | 
of Malta, he might modeſtly enough prove his fix | 


deſcents againſt a leſs qualified competitor. Collier. 
3. To Por in for. To claim; to ſtand 
_ » candidate for. A metaphor,. I ſuppoſe, 
from putting each man his lot into a box. 

ETA This is ſo grown a vice, that I know not whether 
it do not pul of. the name of virtue. Locke. 

9. To Pur of. To leave land. 


a variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that they | 


of it by the aſſiſtance of a reverend divine to augment | 


| Shakfpeare, ; 


Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall | 


of great men, with a train of boys aſter him, Pepe. 


PUT 
] Thoarded, and commanded to aſcend 
My friends and ſoldiers, to put off and lend | 
Way to our ſhip. _ | Chapman. 
As the hackney boat was putting. off, a boy, 
defiring to be taken in, was refuſegl. 
10, To Por over. To ſail croſs. 
Carthagena,, a city of the main land to which he 
| gut over, and took it. _ Abbot. 
11, To Pur 1 a. To ſet fail; to begin 
the courſe. | 


'down, and to put to ſea. Bacon. 
He warn'd him for his ſafety to provide ; 
Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred fail, 
of which they loſt the half, Arbutbnot. 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. Pope. 
12. To Pur 2p. To offer one's ſelf a 
candidate. 
Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to 
chuſe a king, when ſeveral put up. L' Eftranyge. 
13. To Pur 25. 
bring one's ſelf forward. 
With chis he put up to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, 
He twiteh'd his ſleeve. Swift. 
14. To Pur up with, To ſuffer without 
reſentment. 


which langnage makes uſe, to ſpare a 


applying one ſound in a great number of 
by its concomitants, and muſt be ſhown 
by examples much more than by ex 
nation; this and many other words 
occurred lefs frequently had they had 
any ſynonymes or been eaſily para. 


_ phraſe how can they be explained ? 
Pur, 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. An action of diſtreſs. 

The ſtag's was a forc'd put, and a chance rather 
than a choice. I EAtrange. 
2. A ruſtick; a clown. I know not whence 

derived. AN | 
© Queer country puls extol queen Beſs's reign 
And of loſt hoſpitality complain. Bramflon, 
3. A game at cards. 5 
4. Pur of. Excuſe; ſhift. 

The tox's put of is inſtructibe towards the 
government of bur lives, provided his fooling be made 

our earneſt, L'Eftrange. 
| Pu'racs. . . [putain, Fr.) In law, 
| proftitation on the woman's part. Di#, 
PuſTaNISM, 2. / [putamſme, Fr.] The 
manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute, 
11 | VV 
Por ATIvx. adj, [putotif, Fr. from puto, 

Lat.] Suppoſed ; reputed. 

If a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe her 
dower, thoygh ſhe be only a putative, and not a 
true and real wife, „„ Ali fe. 

PU'TID. adj. paridus, Latin.] Mean; 
low; worthleſs. | 


He that follows nature is never out of his way; 
whereas all imitation is pid and ſervile. 


MY : L' Eftr anxe . 
neſs; vileneſs. | 5 
Pu'TLoc. . . I NG om | 
 Putlogs are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about 
ſeven fot long, to bear the boards they Rand on to 
work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. Moxon. 


Pu'r1DNEss. 2. 


| milk withrrennet is turned. 


6 


Sir Francis Drake came coaſting along from | 


It is manifeſt, that the duke did his beſt to come 


To advance to; to 


Purkx'p1 nous. adj. [from-putrede, Lat.] 


A putredineus ferment ates all humours, as 
g . 


| 


C 


Addi on. 4 | 


15+ This is one of thoſe general words, of | 
needleſs multiplicity of expreflion, by | 


ſenſes, ſo that its meaning is determined | 
— 
ad | 


hraſed, yet without ſynonymes or para- 


; 


— 


| 


| 


| 
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PuTREFA'CTION. 2. /. | putin fchion, Fr. 
putrit and facio, Latin, ] The ſtate of 
growing rotten ; the act of making 
rotten. 1 
Putrefaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteſtine 
motion of bodies, which tends to the deſtruction of 
that form of their exiſtence, which is ſaid to be their 
natural tate. Quincy. 
If the ſpirit protrude a little, and that motion be 
inordinate, there followeth putrefa&ion, which ever 
diſſolveth the conſiſtence of the body into much 
inequality. Baton, 
Vegetable putrefattion is produced by throwing 
green vegetables in a heap in open warm air, and 
preſſing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odours Arbuthnor. 
One of theſe knots riſes to ſuppuration, and burſt- 
ing excludes its putrefuction. Blackmore, 
PuTREFA'CTIVE. adj. [from putrefacio, 
Lat.] Making rotten, 
They make prtrefufine generations, conform 
able unto ſeminal productions. Brown. 
If the bone be corrupted, the puirefaFive ſmell 
will diſcover it. Wiſeman. 
To Pu'TREry, UV, A, [ putrifier, Fr, hul re- 
Facio, Lat.] To make rotten; to cor- 
rupt with rottenneſs, 
3 keep them here, 
They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. 
; Shakſpeare,, 
Many ill projects are undertaken, and private 
ſuits putrefy the publick good. Bacon. 
The ulcer itſelf being putrefied, I ſearified it and 
the parts about, fo far as I thought neceſſary, per- 
mitting them to bleed freely, and thruft out the 
rotten fleſh. Wiſeman, 
A wound was fo putreßrd, as to endanger the 
e 


» - . Temples. 
Such a conſtitution of the air, as would naturally 


puirefy raw fleſh, muſt endanger by a mortification. 


Arbutbnot. 
To Pu'iREFY, v. 2. To rot. 1 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no ſoundneſs in it, but wounds and bruiſes, 
and putrefying ſores. | Iſalab. 
All imperfect mixture is apt to purrefy, and watry 
ſubſtances are more apt to putreſy than oily, Bacon. 
Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and 


ſpice 
The world, which elſe would putrefy with vice. 
. Donne. 
The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in the 
ſerum, which, falling into this declining part, 
Putrefed. Wiſeman. 
PUTRE SCENCE. 3. /. [from putreſco, Lat.] 
Ihe ſtate of rotting. | . 
Now if any ground this effect ſrom gall or choler, 
becauſe being the fiery humour, it will readieſt ſur- 
mount the water, we may confeſs in the common 
putreſcence, it may promote elevation. Brown 
PUTRE'SCENT. adj. [putreſcens, Latin.] 
Growing rotten. 
Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the 
fluids and ſolids of an animal, but likewiſe to keep 
the fluids from the putreſcext alkaline ſtate, which 
they would acquire by conſtant motion. Ar bulbuot. 


PUT RID. ag. [putride, Fr, putridus, Lat.] 
Rotten; corrupt. | 
The wine to pufrid blood: converted flows 
| Haller. 
If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drin 


k water, 
her milk, inſtead of turning four, will turn putrid, 
and ſmell like urine. Arbuthnot., 

Puirid fever is that kind of fever, in which the 
humours, or part of them, have ſo little circulatory 
motion, that they fall into an inteſtine one, and 
putrefy, which is commonly the caſe after great 
evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Quincy. 

Pu'TRIDNESS. 2. /. [from putrid.] Rot- 

tenneſs. 5 i 
Nidorous ructus depend on the ſœtid ſpirituoſi 
of the ferment, and the putridne/s of the Cen. 2 

Pu'rrTER. x. /. [from pat.] 

1, One who puts, 


v4 LIN 


2 92 


The moſt wretched ſort of people are dreamers 


upon events and putters of caſes. L Eftrange. 
2. Pu'TTER o. Inciter ; inſtigator, 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as utter on 
Of theſe exaQions. Shakſpeare. 

Fou are abus'd, and by ſome putter on, 
That wil! be damn'd for't. Shakſpeare, 
Pu'TTINGSTONE, », / 

In ſome parrs of Scotland, ſtones are laid at the 
gates of great hoyſes, which they call puiting tones, 
tor trials of ſtrèngth. ; Pope. 

Pu rrock. z. /. {derived by Minſbeæu, 
from bates, Lat.] A buzzard, 

Who finds the partridge in the purr9ck*s neſt, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead? Sharp. 

The next are thoſe, which are called birds of prey, 


as the eagle, hawk, puttoch, and cormorant. 
Peacham. 


Pvu'rTyY. 4. /. : 
1. A kind of powder on which glaſs 1s 


ground. | 
An object glaſs of a fourteen foot teleſcope, made 
by an artificer at London, 1 once mended confider- 
ably, by grinding it on pitch with p, and leaning 
on it very eaſily in the grinding, leſt the putry 
ſhould ſcratch it. | — Newton, 
2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 


To PUZZLE. v. a. [tor peſtle, from 
. poſe, Skinner, | ; 

1. To perplex ; to confound ; to embar- 
raſs; to entangle; to gravel; to put to 


a ſtand; to teaſe, | 
Your preſence needs muſt puxxle Antony. 
Shakſpeare. 
1 ſay there is no darkneſs but ignorance, in which 
thou art more puzz/ed than the Egyptians in their 
fog. : | Shakſpeare. 
Both armies of the enemy \would have been 
puzzled what to have done. Clarendon. 
A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is dexter- 
ous in puzzling others, if they be not thorough- 
paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories, More. 
I (hall purpoſely omit the mention of arguments 
which relate to infinity, as being not ſo eaſily intelli- 
gible, and therefore more apt to puzzle and amuſe, 
than to convince. Wilkins, 
He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidft 
his own blunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe be 
would confute, Aadiſin. 
Perſons, who labour under real evils, will not 
puzzle themſelves with conjectural ones. Clarif/a. 
She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders far behind. 
Young. 
2. To make intricate ; to entangle, 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 


Puzxzled in mazes, and perplex'd with error. 
x Addiſon. 


| 


rn 

Theſe, as my guide informed me, were men of 

ſubtle tempers, and przzcd politicks, who would 

ſupply the place of real wiſdom with cunning and 

avarice. Tatler. 
I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it 
ſuch a jargon of ideas, ſuch an en of 
notions, ſuch a confuſion of particles, that rather 
puzzle than connect the ſenſe, which in ſome places 
he ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon my 
nearer peruſal of it. Addiſon. 
To PUZZLE. v. n, To be bewildered in 


one's own notions ; to be awkward, 
The ſervant is a przz/ing fool, that heeds nothing. 
* LC'Eſirange. 
Pu'zzLE. ». /. fra the verb.] Embar- 

raſſment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, 
and while they are in the puzz/e of buſineſs, they 
have no time to tend their health either of body or 


mind. Bacon. 
Pu'zzLER, #. J. [from paxzle,] He who 
puzzles, 


Px'GARG, x. /. A bird. Ainſworth, 
PY'oMEAN. adj. [from pygmy.] Belong- 
ing to a pigmy, | 
They, leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs in narrow room, 


Throng numberleſs like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. wy Milton. 


PY!GMY. 2. /. [pygmee, Fr, mvywai®>,] 
Any dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be 
only three ſpans high, and after long 
wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. 
Any thing little. | 

If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production 
of larger plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy 


births in the vegetable kingdom, as they do in the | 


1 


other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſal decay 
of nature, even mankind itſelf that is now nouriſhed, 
though not produced, by the earth, muſt have dege- 
nerated in ſtature and ſtrength in every generation. 
| Bentley. 
PyLo'xus, 2. /. [Twwp®,] The lower 
orifice of the ſtomach, in 
PY'RAMID. 2. / [pramige, Fr, æubæ vis, 
from æqp, fire; becauſe fire always aſcends | 
in the figure of a cone. ] A ſolid figure, 
whoſe baſe is a polygon, and whoſe ſides 
are plain triangles, their ſeveral points 
meeting in one. Harri, 
Know, fir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high 
pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 
Shakſpeare, 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 


PX 
| Part of the ore is ſhot into Frei ee 
ondward. 


adj, [from pyramid. ] 
| "Hala: the form of 


Prra'miDarl. 
PyrrRAMI'biCaAL, 
a pyramid, 

05 


which ſort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, 


that are here ſhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, 
or into angular columns. Woodward. 
The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occaſion 

of the candles, is what is in queſtion. Locke, 
PYxaM1'DICALLY, adv. [from pyrami. 


dical.] In form of a pyramid, 
Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes it 

the baſis upon which Oſſa ſtands, that hong a next 
to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the 
leaſt, is placed above Offa, and thus they riſe pyra- 
midically, Broome. 


| PY'RaMis, x. /. A pyramid, 


The form of a pyramis in flame, which we 
uſually ſee, is merely by accident, and that the air 
about, by quenching the ſides of the flame, cruſheth 
it, and extenuateth it into that form, for of itſelf it 
would be round, and therefore ſmoke is in the figure 
of a fyramis reverſed z for the air quencheth the 
flame, and receiyeth the ſmoke. Bacon. 

Pre. x./. [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt, 
When his brave ſon upon the fun'ral pyre 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden. 
Wich tender billet-daux he lights the "gh 
And bicathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the 1 
ope. 

PyR1'Tes. z. /. [from d.] Fireſtone. 
Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenick, 
always iron, and ſometimes copper. oadward. 
Pr'ROMANCY. 2. /. [aufe it. Divi- 

nation by fire. | 

© - Divination was invented by the Perſians, and is 
ſeldom or never taken in a good ſenſe : there are 
| four kinds. of divination, hydromancy, pyromancy, 
aeromancy, geomancy. | Avis 


PYroTE'CHNICAL, adj, [ pyrotechnique, 


Fr. from pyrotechnicks,] Engaged or 
ſkilful in fireworks. e 
PYROTE'CHNICKS, 2. /. [rig and 
7:11. ] The act of employing fire to uſe 
or pleaſure; the art of fireworks, 
PYRoTE'CHNY. z. J. { pyrotechnie, French, ] 
The art of managing fire, | 
Great diſcoveries have been made by the means 
of pyraechny and chymiſtry, which in late ages 


have attained to a greater height than former * 
t. 


Py'RRHONISM. 2. . [from Pyrrbo, the 


founder of the ſkepticks.] Skepticiſm; 
univerſal doubt. 9 
Prx. 2. /. [pyxis, Latin.] The box in 


Aud hoods the flames. Dryden, 


which the Romaniſts keep the hoſt, 


a 


Latin or French, for which, 
though f is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally 
+ uſed cp, cao; as cpellan or cavellar, to 
quell: gz is, in Eogliſh, pronounced as 

by the Italians -and Spaniards cw; as 


Is a conſonant borrowed from the | 


| 


quail, quench; except uo, which is 


\ 


QUA 


ſpoken, according to the manner of the 


cue, from queue, French, tail; its form 
being that of an O with a tail. 
Quas. 2. J. [derived, by SHuner, from 
gobio, the Latin name.] A fort of fiſh, 
To QUACK. v. 2. [quackes, Dutch, to 
cry as a gooſe } | 


rench, coit - the name of this letter is 


Q 


written uaale, to repreſent the ſound 
ber 7270 . 
Wild ducks uach where graſshoppers did 75 | 


inp. 
2, To chatter boaſtingly ; to brag loudly ; 
to talk oſtentatiouſſr. 


R bl 


16 323 


1. To ery like a duck, This word is often 


% 
* 


auA 
| _ Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains ia Potoſi, 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, TR. 
To guack of univerſal cures, _ Hudibras. 
Qvackx. . . from the verh.] 
1. A boaſtfu] pretender. to arts which he 
we © not underſtand. _ ” 
75 change, ſchools and pulpits are full of guacks 
Jene plagiaries. A a L"Eprarge. 
ne g..acks in the art of teaching, 22 to 


make young gentlemen maſters of the languages, 
© before they can be maſters of common ſenſe. 
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2: A vain boaſtful pretender to phyſick; 
one who proclaims his own medical abi- 
lities in publick places, | 
At the firſt appearance that a French quack made 
in Paris; a boy walked before him, publiſhing with 
. a ſhrill voice, . My father cures all forts of diſtem- 
pers ;*” to which the doctor added in a grave man- 
ner, The child ſays true.“ 5 Addiſon. 
3. An artful tricking praQtitioner in 
. phyſfick, 
Deſpairing guacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. Pope. 
UA'CKERY, #. /, [from guack.) Mean or 
d acts in phyſicks ; falſe pretenſions to 
any art, | OE. 
Qua'CxSALVER, 2. /. [quack and ſalve.) 
One who brags of medicines or falves ; 
a medicaſter; a charlatan, | 
. © Saltimbancors, qgueck/alvers and charlatans de- 
. ceive the vulgarin lower degrees; were /Eſop alive, 
the Piazza and the Pont Neuf could ſpeak their. 
STE EE... t Brown. 
Many poor country vicars, for want of other 
means, are driven to their ſhifts; to turn mounte- 
banks, guackſalver and empiricks. Burten. 
QuaDRAcGE'sINAL. adj, ¶ quadrageſimal, 
Fr. quadrage/ima, Lat.] Lenten; belong- 
ing to lent; uſed in lent. g 
1 have compoſed prayers out of the church col- 
lects, adventual, gzadrageſimal, paſchal, or pente- 
.  *eoltal.: n | Sanderſon, 
QUA'DRANGLE. 2. . [quadratus and 
augulus, Rat.] A ſquare; a ſarface with 
four right angles. 3. 
My choler being overblown 4 
Wich walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk. Shakſpeare. 
The eſcurial hath a quadrang/e for every month 
in the year. | Howel. 
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mon ſalt ſhooteth into hitle cryſtals, coming 
E to a cube, ſometimes into ſquare plates, ſome- 
times into ſhort guadrangular priſms. Grew. | 
Each envitoned with a crit, conforming itſelf to 
the planes, is of a figure quadrangular. Woodward. 
I was placed at a guadrangular table, 
_.- the raace-bearer, "LD pectat 6.4 
= _+QUA'DRANT,. 3. / [quadran, Lat.] 
= 1. The fourth part; the quarter. 


* * 

* 4 

= = * 
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omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
Pear, allowed for this guadrant or fix hours ſuper- 
numerary. 1 Brotun. 
2. The quarter of a circle. 
| The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and 
from thence the diurnal difterences of the ſun's right 
aſcenſions, which fioiſh their variations in each 
quadrant of the circle of the ecliptick, being joined 


to the former inequality, ariſing from the excentri- 
city, makes theſe 


inequalities of natural days, - 0 
3. An inſtrument with which altitudes are 
Some had compaſſes, others quadrants... Tater. 
Thin taper ſticks muſt from one center part; 
Let theſe into the guadran!'s form divide. 
Quarka'ntal, adj. [from guadrant.} In- 
-* eluded in the fourth part of a circle. , | 
\ To fill that Tpace of dilatingy proceed in ſtrait 


* 

* 
* 
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= vapra'nouLak, adj.[from quadrangle.) | 
Square; having four right angles. 


oppoſite to | 


In fixty-three years may be loſt eighteen Jays, 


quarterly and ſeeming irregular | 
* | Holder, 


Gay. 2 
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QUA' 
lels! and to do that in a guadrantal ſpace, there 
appears but one way poſſible ; to form all the inter- 
ſections, which the branches make, with angles of 
forty-five degrees only. | Derham 
Qua'DRATE. adj. 1 Lat. 
1. Square; having four equal and parallel 
2. Diviſible into four equal parts. | 
The number of ten hath been extolled, as contain- 


ing even, odd, long and plain, guadrate and cubical 
numbers. Brown. 


Some tell us that the years Moſes ſpeaks of were 
omewhat above the monthly year, containing in 
them thirty-ſix days, which is a number guadrate. 
| Hakewill, 
3. 3 Lat.] Suited; applicable. 
is perhaps were more proper 
rant. b : | 
The word conſumption, being applicable to a 
2 or improper conſumption, requires a generical 
deſcription, ↄuadrate to both. Harvey. 
Qua'DRATE. 2. /. i | 
1. A ſquare; a ſurface with four equal and 
lel ſides. | 
And 'twixt them both a quadrate was the baſe, | 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compaQted, made a goodly Gon. 


* 


G 7 pen * 
Whether the exact quadrate or the long ſquare be 
the better, is not well determined; I prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the latitude 
above one third part. Motion. 
The powers militant | 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty guadrate join'd 
Of union irreſiſtible, moy'd on 
In filence their bright legions. Milton. 
To our underſtanding a guadrate, whoſe diagonal 
is commenſurate to one of the ſides, is a plain con- 
tradition. | ore. 
2. Ley eas Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are 
diſtant from each other ninety degrees, 
and the ſame with quartile. Dia, 
To Qua'prATE. . 1. ee Lat. d. 
rer, Fr.] To ſuit; to be accommodated. 
Ariſtotle's rules for epick 2 which he had 
drawn from his reflections upon Homer, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to quadrate exactly with the heroick poems, 
which have been made ſince his time; as it is plain, 


his rules would have been till more perfect, could he 


have peruſed the ZEneid. Adiijon. 
Quapra'TICE. adj, Four ſquare; belong- 
1ng to a ſquare, eee 4 
UADRA'TICK equations, Tn algebra, are 
Jab as retain, The foes. ſide, the 
ſquare of the root or the number ſought; 
and are of two ſorts ; firſt, ſimple quad- 
raticks, where the ſquare of the unknown 


root 1s equal to the abſolute number | 


given; ſecondly, affeAed quadraticks, 
which are ſuch as have, between the 
higheſt power of the unknown number 
and the abſolute number given, ſome 
intermediate power of the unknown 
number. . Harris. 


Qua'/prRATURE. . / [quadrature, French; 
quadratura, Lat. | 
1. The act of ſquaring. 

The ſpeculations of algebra, the doctrine of infi- 
nites, and the uadrature of curves, ſhould not 
intrench upon our ſtudies of morality. Watts. 

2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 


It is full moon, hen the earth being between the 


ſun and moon, we ſee all the enlightened part of 
the moon; new moon, when the moon being 
between us and the ſun, its enlightened part is turned 
from us; and half moon, when the moon being in 
the quadraiur#s, we ſee but half the enlightened 


3. Tbe ſtate of being ſquare ; a 
A ſquare, . 


— 
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y quad- | Fr. 


|. 


Locke. | 


quadrate; . | 


au A 
All things parted by th' empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. "Milton, 
QuaDreg'Nn NIAL. adj, [quadriennium, from 
quatuor and annus, Lat.] 
1. Compriſing four years, 
2. Happening once in four years. 
 Qua'pRIBLE, adj, [from guadro, Latin, ] 
That may be ſquared, | 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all puadrible curves analytically, by 
his method of fiuxions, ſome time before the 
year 1688, Derham, 
Quapar'eiD. adj, [quadrifidir, Latin, | 
Cloven into four diviſions. | 
QUADRILA'TERAL. 44. "9 1997 
quatuor and latus, Lat.] Having four 
ſides. of ; | | 
Tin incorporated with cryital, diſpoſes it to ſhoot 
into a ef e pyramid, ſometimes placed on a 
quadrilateral baſe or column. 00dwward, 


QUADRILA'TERALNESS. 2. /. [from gua- 
drilateral-) The property of having 
four right lined fides, Kalles as many 
right angles. | Dick. 
QuaDR1I'LLE, 2. /. A game at cards. 
15 Dict. 


er. Qu ADRT E. P h Tenadvints, Lat.] A 


mite; a ſmall piece of money, in value 
about a farthing, . 
QuaDpRinog'MICAL, adj, [quatuor and 
nomen, Lat in.] Confiting cf four deno- 
minations. Dict. 
QUADRIPA'RTITE. adj. ¶guatuor and 
partitus, Lat.] Having four parties; 
divided into four parts. | 
QUADRIPA'RTITELY. adv, [from gua- 
dripartite.] In a quadripartite diſtri- 
bution. | 
QUuADRIPARTI'TION. z. /. A diviſion by 
four, or the taking the fourth part of 
any quantity or number.. Dig, 
QuaDRIPHY'LLOUS. adj. ¶ guatuor and 
$522, ] Having four leaves. 
QuapriRE'ME. 2. / [quadriremis, Lat.] 
A galley with four banks of oars. 


UADRISY'/LLABLE, 2. .. [quatuor and 
V. A word of four ſyllables, 


QVADRIVALVES. 2. % ouy and 
value. Lat.] Doors with four folds. 
QuapRI'vIal. adj. [quadrivium, Latin. ] 
-* Having four ways meeting in a point. 
Qua'DruPED. 2. /. [quadrupede, Fr. guad- 
rupes, Latin. ] An animal that goes on 
four legs, as perhaps all beaſts. 
The different flexure and order of the joints is not 
diſpoſed in the elephant, as in other gzadrupeds. 
e rs? "Brown. 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of fome 
quadruped, Woodward. 
Molt quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have 
inciſor teeth to pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 
The king of brutes, 
Of guadrapeds I only mean. L Swift. 
Qua'prRuUPED., adj Having four feet. 
The cockney, travelling into the country, is ſur- 
prized at many actions of the gzadruped and winged 
animals. : Watts. 
QUA'DRUPLE. adj. [quadruple, French; 
quadruplus, Lat.] Fourfold ; four times 
A law, that to bridle theft doth puniſh thieves: 
with a quadraple reſtitution, hath an end which will 
continue as long as the world itſelf continveth. 
7 ” | 01 
The lives of men on earth might have continued 
double, treble, or quadruple, to any of the, longeſt 
times of the firſt age. 5 Raleigb. 
Fat refreſhes the blood in the 8 aliment 
during che winter, and lome animals have a guad- 


f 


Arbut hnotes | 


— 


ruple caul. 


\ 


8 U 
* QUADRU'PLICATE. v. 2. [quadru- 
pler, Fr. guadruplico, Lat.] To double 

twice; to make fourfold. 

UADRUPLICA'TION. 2. J. [from guad. 

ruplicate.] The taking a thing four times. 

Qua'DRUPLY. adv, [from quadruple, ) To 
a fourfold quantity. : 
If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence 
appear, the accuſer is put to death, and out of his 
goods the innocent perfon is guadrzply 3 
71. 

SRE. [Lat.] Enquire; ſeek: a word 
put when any thing is recommended to 


inquiry. 
hover, if 'tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may 
not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer, 
To AEF. v. «. [Of this word the dert- 
vation is uncertain ; Turfus, with his 
uſual 1dleneſs of conjecture, derives it 
from the Greek, «vzigww in the Eolick 
dialect uſed for xv#3:4w, Skirmer from 
goof, as go of, ggf. qui, qua. lt 
comes from coeffer, French, to be drunk. ] 
To drink; to ſwallow in large draughts. 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as i 
H' ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm, guaf/? off the muſcadel, 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shalſp. 
I found the prince, 
Wich ſuch a deep demeanor in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quafebut blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife - 
With geatle eye-drops, Sbalſpeare. 


Oa flow'rs repos'd,and with rich flow'rets crown'd, | 


They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 
NQuaff immortality and joy. Milton. 
To QA F. v. 2. To drink tuxuriouſty. 
e may contrive this afternoon, | 
And guaff carouſes to our miſtreſs? health. Shakſp. 
Belſhazzer, guaffing in the ſacred veſſels of the 
temple, ſees his fatal ſentence writ by the fingers of 
God, South, 
Twelve days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, 
And guaff with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dry, 
QA FER. a, /. from guaff He who quaffs. 
To 2 ER, v. . A low word, I ſup- 
ofe, formed by chance.] To feel our, 


This ſeems to be the meaning. 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their 
bills than geeſe, gquaffer and grope out their meat 


Qu; moſt: 2 kt f eee 
UA GGY. aaj. from quagmire. ggy; 
ſoft; not a Ainfw, This word is 


ſomewhere in C/ari/a, | 
QUA'GMIRE. . /. [that is, gualemire.] 
A ſhaking marſh; a bog that trembles 

under the feet, 
The ſen and guagmire, ſo mariſh by kind, 
Are to be drained. : uſer, 
| Your hearts I'll ſtamp out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a guagmire of your mingled brains, Shak. 
Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through 
ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and gquagmire. Shakſp. 
The wet particles might have eaſily ever mingled 
with the dry, and ſo all had either been ſea or quag- 
mire, | 3* 4 | YC 
The brain is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, that 
it can no more retain motion than a yuagmire. Glan. 
Quaip. part. [Of this participle I know 
not the verb, and believe it only put by 
Spen/er, who often took great liberties, 
for quailed, for the poor convenience of 
his ny fon bs ſhed ;dejeRed ; depreſſed. 
Therewith his ſturdy courage ſoon was guaid,. 

And all his ſenſes were with a ſudden dread diſmaid. 


Spenſer, | 
To QUAIL, v. n. [quelen, Dutch. 
1. To languiſb; to fink into dejection; to 
loſe ſpirit. Spenſer. Not in uſe, 
He writes there is no quali now; 
Becauſe the king is certainly poiſeſt 
Of all our purpoſes. | 


Shakſpeare. 


QUA 
This may plant courage in their qua//ing breafts, 
Far yet is we of life and victory. 7 | 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain 
|  befieged Rhodes, his haughty courage began to guai/, 
ſo that he was upon point to have raiſed his ſiege. 


Knolles. 
While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ſtir, thou can't not ſhrink or quail; * 
Yea, when both rocks and all things thall diſband, 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 

When Dido's ghoſt appear'd, 

It made this hardy warriour quail. Wax. Pr. of Tr. 

At this the errant's courage quails. Cleaveland. 

2. To fade; to decline. 

To paſs the guailing and withering of all things by 
the receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs of the 
ſun, the ſap in trees preciſely follows the motion of 
the ſun. * Hakewill, 

To — v. a, [cpellan, Saxon. ] To 
cruſh ; to quell; to depreſs ; to fink ; to 
overpower, Not uſed, _ 

To drive him to diſpair, and quite to quail, 

He ſhewed him painted in a table plain 

The damned ghoſts. Spenſer. 
Three, with fiery courage, he aſſails; 

Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wiſe : 

And each ſucceſſive after other quails, ; 

Still wond'ring whence fo many king's fhould riſe. 


— 


| Daniel. 
QuaiL. 2. J. ¶guaglia, Italian.] A bird of 
game. 8 
His guails ever 
Beat mine. Shakſpeare. 


Hea birds have a peculiar ſort of voice, when they 
would call the male, which is ſo eminent in quails, 


pipe, eaſily drew the cocks into their ſnares. Ray. 
A freſher gale 
Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt the field of corn, 
White the quai/ clamours for his running mate. 
| Thomſon. 
Qua'1LeP1PE. 2. J. [quail and pipe,] A pipe 
with which fowlers allure quails. 
cluded with a late invention for improving the 
guailpipe. | A 
QUAINT. adj. coins, Fr. comptus, Lat.] 
1. Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſuperflu- 
.ouſly exact; having petty elegance, 
Each ear ſucks up the words a true love ſcattereth, 
And plain ſpeech oft, than guaint phraſe framed is. 
© Signey, 


You were glad to be employ'd, Ro. 
To ſhew how guaint an orator you are. Shakſpeare, 
| He ſpends ſome pages about two ſimilitudes; one 
of mine, and another qzainter of his own. Stilling. 
2, Subtile; artful, Obſolete. 
As clerkes been full ſubtle and quaint, Chaucer. 
What's the efficient cauſe of a king? ſurely a 
quaint queſtion? Yet a queſtion that has been 
moved. PE | Holyaay. 
3. Neat; pretty; exact. | 
But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent 
faſhion, your's is worth ten on't. Shakſpeare. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be losſe enrob'd 
With ribbands pendent, flaring *bout her head. 


, 


I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commend- 
„  * Shakſpeare. 
4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun. 
+. , * I Ripeaks of frays,” 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies fought my love, 
Which J denying, they fell ſick and died. Shalſp. 
He his fabrick of the heav'ns 
Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opintons wide 
' Hereafter, STE Milton. 
5. Quaint is, in Spenuſer, quailed; depreſſed. 
I believe by a very licentious irregularity, 
With ſuch fair flight him Guyon fail'd : 
Till at the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and ſaint, 
. Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail d, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming quaint, 
Struck him ſo hugely, that through great 


He made him ſtoop. - Spenſer, 


4 


that men, by counterfeiting this voice with a guail | 


A diſh of wild fowl furniſhed converſation, con- 


on, | 


conftraint | 


Qvai'nTHEss. 2. J. [from guaint. ] Nicety; 


Shakſpeare * | 


ö 


Jied in ſuch manner as may. govern the place. 


2A 


6. Affecdted; foppiſh, This is not the true 


idea of the word, which Swift ſeems not 
to have well underſtood. 

Io this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, 
and other conceited appellations, have over-run us, 
and I wiſh I could fay, thoſe quaint fopperies were 
wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. Swift. 

Qua1'NTLY, adv, [from quaint. ] | 

1. Nicely ; exactly; with petty elegance, 

| YG ou old Sherewood's hair more guaint!y 
curl'd, 

Or Nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd. Ben F. 

2, Artfully, 48S; 
Breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 
That they ſeem the taints of liberty, 
The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Sap. 
3. Ingeniouſly with ſucceſs. This is not 
the true ſenſe, | 
As my Buxoma 


With'gentle finger ſtroak'd her milky care, 
I 2uaintly Role a kiſs, 


ay. 
petty elegance. 

There is a certain majeſty in ſimplicity, which is 
far above all the quaintneſs of wit. Pope. 


To QAR E. v. a. [cpacan, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble. 
Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where ſhe ſtood 
gquakirg like the partridge on which the hawk is 
ready to ſeize. - Sidney. 
If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, 


thou wilt quake for this. Shakſpeare. 
Do ſuch buſineſs as the better day ; | 
Would quale to look on. | Shakfpeare.. 


Who honours not his father, | 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to guale, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shakſp, 
The mountains guake at him, and the hills melt, 
and the Earth js burnt at his preſence. Nabum. 
Son of man eat thy brea i with guating, and drink” 
thy water with trembling and care fulnels. Ezekiel, 
The guaking, pow'rs of height ſtood in * 
| -e. 
In fields they dare not fight where honour call, 
The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound, . | 
They quake but hearing their own trumpets ſound.. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſhake; not to be ſolid or firm. 
Next Smedley div'd ; flow circles dimpled o'er 
The guaking mud, that clos'd and op'd no more. Popes 
QY AKB. z. J. [from the verb.] A ſhudder;. 
a tremulous agitation.. | 
As the earth may ſometimes ſhake,, 
For winds ſhut up will cauſe a quake 
So often jealouſy and fear 
Stol'n to mine heart, cauſe tremblings there. Such. 
Qua'kriNG-GRASS, u. J. [phalaris, Latin. ] 
An herd. | Ainſworth, 
QuALIFICA'TION- 2. /. [ qualification, Fr. 
from qualify. | 
1. That which makes any perſon or thing 
fit for any thing. FE 
It is in the power of the prince to make piety and 
virtue become the faſhion, if he would.make them. 
neceſſary qualifications for preferment, Swift, / 
2. Accompliſhmenr. 7 
Good qualifications of mind enable a magiſtrate 
to perform his duty, and tend to create a publick 
eſteem of him. Atlerbury. 
Abatement; diminution. 
Neither had the waters of the flood infuſed: ſuch 
an impurity, as thereby the natural and powerful 
operation of all plants, herbs, and ſruits upon the 
earth received a gualification and harmful change, 
| Ralei 5. 
7 QUALIFY. v. . [qualifier, French. 
1. To fit for any thing. = 
Place over them ſuch governors, as may be gua/!. 
* +2544 


I bequeath to Mr. John hiteway the ſum of one 


\. hundred pounds in order to gaa/ify him for a ſurgaon .. 


| J . Swifts 

2. To furniſh with qualifications, | "y 
That which ordinary men are fit for, r 
8 41. 


fied in; and the beſt of me is diligence, 


4. . 


e . em. 


: note | 
3 The qualities of people. 


UA 


She is of good eſteeſmm & 

Her dowry 2 and of worthy birth, 

Beſide fo qualiſed, as may beſeem | 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. Sbalſpeare. 


3. To make eapable of any employment or 

. privilege : as, he 18 qua/ified to kill 

4. To abate; to ſdften ; to diminiſh. 
/ 2 , I have heard, . ; 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 

His rig' rous courſe, Sha 
I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 

But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 

Left it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 

| Shakſpeare. 
T have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 

craftily qualified too; and behold what innovation 

it makes here. Shakfpe 


are. 
They would report that they had records for 
twenty thouſand years, which muſt needs be a very 
great untruth, unleſs we will gualify it, expounding 


game. 


kſpeare. | 


their years not of the revolution of the ſuv, but of 


the moon. Abbot. 
It hath ſo pleaſed God to provide for all living 
creatures, wherewith he hath filled the world, that 
| ſuch inconveniences, as we contemplate afar off, are 
found by trial and the witneſs of men's travels, to be 
ſo quali ed, as their is no portion of the earth made 
In vain, Raleigh, 
So happy tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, 
As your high majeſty with awful fear 
In human breaſts might qualify that fire, 
Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. 
| Waller, 
Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true 
eſtimate of things, by oppoſing the good to the evil, 
and compenſating or gualifyirg one thing with 
| W 2 15 10 L' Eftrange, 
My propoſition I have gualifed with the word, 
often ; thereby making e ee for thoſe caſes, 
wherein men of excellent minds may, by a long 
practice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 
and rigours of it delightful, Altterbury, 
5. To eaſe; to aſſuage. | 
He balms and herbs thereto apply'd, 
Andevermore with mighty ſpells them charm'd, 
That in ſhort ſpace he has them gua/iFeq, - 
And him reſtor'd to health that would havedy'd. 


1 gi Spenſer. 
6. To modify ; to regulate. 
It hath no latinx or throttle to 9ua/ify the ſound. 
Brown 


French,] 
1. Nature relatively conſidered. | 
Theſe, being of a far other nature and quality, are 
not ſo ſttictly or everlaſtingly commanded in ſcrip- 
ture. Hooker. 
Other creatures have not judgment to examine 
the guality of that which is done by them, and 
theretore in that they do, they neither can accuſe 
nor approve themſelves. Hooker. 
Since the event of an action uſually follows the 
nature or grality of it, and the guality follows the 
rule directing it, it concerns a man, in the framing 
of his actions, not to be deceived in the rule. South. 
The power to produce any idea in our mind, I 
Call quality of the ſubject, wherein that power is. 


| Locke. 
2. Property; accidental adjunt, 
In the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not 
which of the dukes he values moſt; for qua/ities are 
iſo weighed, that curioſity in neither can make choice 
- ofeither's moiety. ' Shakſpeare. 
No ſenſible gralities, as light and colour, heat 
and found, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies them- 
ſelves abſolutely conũdered, without a relation to our 
eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe : theſe 
gualities are only the effects of our ſenſation, which 
ariſe from the different motions upon our nerves 
from objects without, according to their various 
modification and poſition, Baeuilcy. 
3. Particular efficacy. F 
DO, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. 


race? 8 Shakſpeare. 
4 Diſpoſition ; temper. | 
Tao night we'll wander through the ſtreets, and 


Sba t peare. 
_ 7 * 


| QUALM. 3. / e 


Qua'tITY, 2. /. [ gualitas, Latin ; qualite, | 


4. 


QUA 


bs Virtue or vice. 


| 


One doubt remains, ſaid I, the dame in greed, 
What were their qza/ities, and who their queen * 
6. Accompliſhment; qualification. 
He had thoſe qualities of horſemanſhip, dancing, 
' and fencing, which accompany a good breeding. 


7. Character. 7 


of both 
and * y of an attorney general. Bacon. 
e, who are hearers, may be allowed ſome 
I in the gza/ity of ſtanders-by. Swift, 
8. Comparative or relative rank. 


even as it is with other men; their guality many 
times far beneath that which the diguity of their 
place requireth. | Hooker. 
We lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance with 
many of the city; not of the meaneſt quality. Bacon. 

The maſters of theſe horſes may be admitted to 
dine with the lord lieutenant: this is to be done, 
what quality ſoe ver the perſons are of, © - Temple. 

9. Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 

Let him beſo entertained, as ſuits with gentlemen 

of your knowing to a ſtranger of his quality. Shak). 
10. Perſons of high rank. Collectively. 

I ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed up in my 
feathers, that the gzality may ſee how pretty they 
will look in their travelling habits, Addiſon, 

Of all the ſervile herd, the worlt is he, 
That in proud dulneſs joins with quality, 

A conſtant critick at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. Pope. 

To quality belongs the higheſt place, 

My lord comes forward; forward let him come ! 
Ye vulgar! at your peril give him room. Young. 


pealm, Saxon, a ſudden 
ſtroke of death.] A ſudden fit of fick- 


neſs ; a ſudden ſeizure of fickly languor. 
Some ſudden quali hath ſtruck me to the heart, 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
, |  Shakſpeare, 
Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but a gua/m, 
Hell ſomewhat lightſome, the Bermudas calm. 


wt. 


” 


I find a cold gualm come over my heart, that 1 
faiat, I can ſpeak no longer. Howel. 
All maladies, 

Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture qualmt | 

Of heart-fick agony. Milton, 
For who, without/a gzai/m, hath ever look'd 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? Roſe. 
They have a fickly uneaſineſs upon them, ſnift- 

ing and changing from one error, and from one 


Thy mather well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous gua/ms of ten long months and travail | 
to requite. . 
When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine to 
their utmoſt capacity, and is grown weary and fick, 
and feels thoſe ulm and diſturbances that uſually 
attend ſuch exceſſes, he refolves,that be will hereafter 
contain himſelf within the bounds of ſobriety. Cala. 
The gualms or ruptures of your blood 'P 
Riſe in proportion to your food. Priar 


Qua'LMisH. adj, [from gualm,] Seized 
with ſickly languor. 


I am ualmiſb at the ſmell of leek. Shakſpeare, 
ou drop into the place, 
Careleſs and guaimiſh with a yawning face, Dryden. 


QUANDA'RY. 2. /. [u en dirai je, French. 


4 
A 


certainty, A low word. 


Qu a'xNTITIVE, adj, [quantitivus, Latin.] 
Eſtimable according to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denſity, by the 
compoſition of ſubſtance with quantity, may give 
litde ſatisfaction to ſuch who are apt to conceive 

therein no other compoſition or reſolution, but ſuch 
as our ſenſes ſhew\us, in compounding and dividing 
bodies according to quaniitive parts: . Digby. 


n tr . ¶fuanlite, Fr. guantitas, 


Clarendon. 


The attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter partakes | 
litics, partly of a judge in that court, | 


It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpected, 


gua/m to another, hankering after novelties, L EP. |. 


Skinner.) A doubt; a difficulty; an un- 


QUA 


1. That property of any thing which m 
be encreaſed or diminiſhed, a 
Quantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed, 
. -» — » Cbeyre. 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure: 
as, the metals were in different ↄuanlitics. 
3. Bulk or weight. ; 
Unſkill'd in hellebore, if thou fhoul'dſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, | 
The rules of phyſick wou'd againſt thee cry. 


Dryden. 


4. A portion; a part. 

If I were ſaw'd into grantities, I ſhould make 
four dozen of ſuch bearded hermites ſtaves as maſter 
Shallow. Shakſpeare. 
5. A large portion, This is not regular. 

The warm ant; ſcorbutical plants, taken in quan- 
tities, will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt the 
blood. 5 47 Arbuthnot, 

6. Ihe meaſure of time in pronouncing a 

ſyllable. | £5 45 

So yarying ſtill their moods, obſerving yet in all 
Their quantities, their reſts, their cenſares metrical. 
EATS. | Drayton, 

The eaſy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid 
does not neceſſarily make the preceding yowel, by 
poſition, long in quaztity ; as paitem. Holder. 

2UANTUM, u. . [Latin.] The quantity; 
the amount. 

The quantum of preſbyterian merit, during the 
reign ot that ill-adviſed prince, will 'cafily be 
computed, | Swift, 

Qua'kANTAIN. 12. / [quarantain, Fr.] 
QuARAN TIN E. 1 The ſpace of forty 
days, being the time which a ſhip, ſuſ- 
ed of infection, is obliged to for- 
bear intercourſe or commerce. 
Paſs your quarantine among ſome of the churches 


round this town, where you may learn to ſpeak 
before you venture to expole your parts in a city 


congregation, Swift, 

QuARRE. z. J. A quarry, Not in uſe, 
Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarre they 
ſtand. Drayton. 


bi QUA'RREL, 2. ,. {querelle, French. 


1. A breach of concord. 
You and I may engage in this queſtion, as far as 
either of us mall think profitable, without any the 
leaſt beginning of a guarrel, and then that will 
competently be removed from ſuch, as of which you 
cannot hope to ſee an end. Hammond, 
2, A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffle, 
If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
With that-which he hath drank to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence, 
As my young mittreſs* dog. Shakſpeare. 
3. A diſpute; a conteſt, abi, 
The part, which in this preſent quarrel ſtriveth 
againſt the current and ſtream of laws, was a long 
while nothing feared. Hooker. 
It were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity, 
to repeat in this gyarre/ what has been alledged by 
the worthies of our church. Holyaay. 
As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas their quarrels they debate; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
And force impriſon'd winds to bring em near. 


Dryden. 
4. A cauſe of debate. 


1 could not die any where ſo contented, as in the 
ing's company ; his cauſe being juſt, and his quarrel 
onourable. Shakſpeare, 
If got in ſervice of our God we fought, 

In meager quarrel if this ſword were haken, 

Well might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princeſs ſhould not be forſaken. Fairfax, 
5- Something that gives a right to miſchief, 
repriſal, or ation, © + 

He thought he had a good 


warrel to attack him. 
lingſbed. 
Wivesare young men's miſtreſſes, eompanions for 


middle age, and old men's nurſes ; ſo a man may 
have a quarrel to marry. when he will. Bacon, 


4 


Latin] | | 


— 


6. Objection; ill will. 
| \ 


7 


4 


WWA 
Herodlas had a quarrel againſt him, and would 
Have killed him, but ſhe could not. ark, 
We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for 
every little foolery. . L*Eftrange. 
I have no quayre/ to the practice; it may be a 
diverting way. : | i Felton. 
7. In Shalſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any one 
peeviſh or malicious. SPY | 
| | Better 
She ne'er had known pomp, though't be temporal; 
Vet if that guarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the — tis a ſuff rance panging 
As ſoul and body's ſev' ring. Henry vin. 


o w b $ 


8. [from quadreu, Fr. guadrella, Italian.] | 


An arrow with a ſquare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcuba- 
liſta or arbaliſt was firſt ſhewed to the French by our 
king Richard 1. who was ſhortly after ſlain by a 


quarrel thereof, . Camden. 
Twang'd the ſtring, outflew the quarrel long. 
. Fairfax. 


To Qua/rREL. v. 1. [quereller, French, ] 
1. To debate; to ſcuffle; to ſquabble. 
I love the ſport well, but I ſhall as ſoon quarre/ 
at it as any man. 8 
Vour words have taken ſuch pains, as if they 
labour'd Ds | 
To bring man-ſlaughter into, form, ſet guarrelling 
Upon the head of valour, Fbalſpeare. 
Wine drunken with exceſs, moketh bitterneſs of 
the mind, with brawling and guarre/ling. Ecclus. 
Beaſts called ſociable, quarrel in hunger and luſt; 
and the bull and ram appear then as much in fury 
and war, as the lion and the bear. Temple, 
2. To fall into variance. 
Out diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience, 
3. To fight ; to combat. : 
Whence once the Perſian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macegons refus'd to fight ; 
Themſelves their own mortality confeſs'd, 
And left the fon of Jove to quarrel for the reſt. 


Ns Dry 

4. To find fault; to pick objections, 
To admit the thing, and guarre/ about the name, 

is to make ourſelves ridiculous © 

| | Bramball againfl Hobbes. 
They find out miſcarriages wherever they are, 
and forge them often where they are not; they 
quarrel firſt with the officers, and then with the 
prince and ſtate. a 
In a poem 2 writ ä 
I will not guarrel with a ſlight miſtake. Roſcommon. 
I guarre/ not with the word, becauſe uſed by Ovid. 
: | Dryden. 
5 * diſagree; to have contrary prinei- 
' Some things ariſe of ſtrange and guarre/ling kind, 
The forepart lion and a fnake behind, o ey. 


QuARRRLLER. z. /. [from quarrel.) He 
who quarrels, 


Qvua'zreLL.ous. adj. [querelleux, French. 
Petulant 3 eaſily - provoked to enmity ; | 


Shatſpeare. 


0 


quarrelſome. d 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous 28 the weazel. n Shak /peares 
Qua'kRELSOME. adj, | from quarrel, | In- 


elined to brawls; eaſily irritated ; iraſ- 
cible ; cholerick ; petulant, 5 

Cholerick and quarrelſeme perſons r one 

acon. | 

| 


into their quarrels, 
There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole 
world in a flame, than a guarre/ſome- plaintiff and | 
defendant. | FG L' Efrange. 
Qu a'xRELSOMELY, adv, from quarrel. 
- ſome.) In a quarrelſome manner; petu- | 
lantly ; cholerickly. 4. ond 
Qvua'rRELSOMENESS. 2. /; [from quarrel. | 
. ſome.) Cholerickneſs; petulae. | 


Qua'rgy, 1. J. [ zuarrè, Freneh.] 
1. A ſquate. dom got; - 
To take down a quarvy of glaſs to ſcowre, ſodder,, 
2 and ta ſet it up again, is chree halſpence a 
0 | - 1 1 C - Mortimer. | 


Temple. | 


1 


— 


To Q ART. v. 2. [ 


Quazr. 2. /. [quart, French.] 
1. The fourth part; a quarter. Not in 


2. The fourth part of a 


QUA 


2. [guadrean, Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare | 


The ſhafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairfax. 


3. from querir, to ſee , Fr. Sinner; 


from carry, Keunet.] Game flown at by 
a hawk : perhaps, any thing chaſed, 
Your wife and babes 

Savagely ſlaughter'd ; to relate the manner, 

Were on the guarry of theſe murder'd deer 

To add the death of you. Shakſpeare. 
She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 

With broken mountains ſtrongly fortity'd ; 

From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, 

And ſtooping, on the flaughter'd quarry preys. 

| | | Sandys. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd 

His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 

"Sagacious of his quarry. Milton, 

They their guns diſchargez _ 

This heard ſome ſhips of ours, though out of view, 

And ſwift as eagles to the quarry flew. Waller, 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dip't above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, | 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. 


| Dryden. 
No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain 
Ambitious man inur'd to pain; 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies. ryden, 
Ere now the a his arrows had not try'd, 


But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot. Dryden. 
Let reaſon then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite graſp infinity? Dryden. 


4+  [quarriere, quarrel, Fr, from carrig, 


Iriſh, a ſtone, Lye; craigge, Erſe, a 


Tock.] A ſtone mine; a place where | 


they dig ſtones, 
The ſame is ſaid of ſtone out of the guarry, to 
make it more durable. Bac on. 
Pyramids and tow'rs | 
From diamond yzarries hewn, and rocks ws | 
id | ilton. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the ſoften'd quarry would I ſcore 


My plaining verſe as lively as before. Milton. 
An hard and unrelenting ſhe, 

As the new- cruſted Niobe; 

Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, | 

A nun of the Platonick guaryy. Cleaveland. 


He like Amphion makes thoſe guarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus'd heap. Waller. 
Could neceſſity infallibly produce guarries of 
ſtone, which are the materials of all magnificent 
ſtructures ? Mere, 
For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat 


In eaſtern quarries, ripening precious dew. Dryden, 


As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit 
will give abvndant atteſtation to what I write, to 
theſe } may very ſafely appeal. Woodward. 

from the noun. To 
prey upon, A low word not in uſe. 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vul- 
ture that is day and night quarrying open Prome-' 
theus's liver, 


ne who digs in a quarry. 

One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh, out 
of Stunsfield quarry, the guarryman aſſured me was 
flat, covered over with ſcales, and three foot long. 


uſe. 


Albanact had all the northern part, 


Which of himſelf Albania he did call, | 
And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern guurt. Spenſ. 
gallon. _ 


o 


When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it 
hath ſerved me inſtead of a guar! pot to drink in. 
1 25 | ., Shahſpeare. 
You have made an order, that ale mould 
at three ha}fpence a guare. | 
Jo 


fold 
$wwift. 


quarte, Fr.] Ute veſſel in whith frog 
is commonly retailed. 


* 


| Thy dwindled legs ſeem erawling to the grave. 


' Eftrange. | 


UARKRYMAN, . / [quarry and nan. | own trade, changes bis quarter, and ſeis up for a 


V 


Woodtoard. | 


Q U--A 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd ut. 
| Shakſpeare. 
UVARTAN. . /. [ febris guartana, Latin. ] 
he fourth day ague. | 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a guartun 
ague, to lay the fourth book of Homer's lliads 
under one's head. Brown, 
Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, 
And ſay ſhe tortures wits, as guartuns vex 
Phyſicians. Cleaveland. 
Among theſe, guarians and tertians of a long 
continuance moſt menace this ſymptom. Harvey. 
A look ſo pale no quartan ever gavty 


| 


Dryden. 
QuarTa'TION, 2. / [from guartus, Lat.] 
4 chymical operation. 

n guartation, which refiners employ to puri 
gold, although three parts of ſilver 2 
mingled by fuſion with a fourth part of gold, whence 
the operation is denominated, that the reſulting maſs 
acquires ſeveral new qualities; yet, if. you cait This 
mixture into aqua fortis, the ſilver will be diſſolved 


in the menſtruum, aud the gold like a dark powder 
will fall to the bottom. Boyle, 


QUARTER, 2. J. [quart, quartier, Fr.] 
1. A fourth part. 

It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus 
waſhing her hands; I have known her continue in 
this a guarrer of ay hour. Shakſpeare, 

Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one 


place with another, to be about a guarter of a mile. 


. Burnet, 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear, 


Suppoſing only three millions to be paid, *tis 
evident that to do this out of commodities, they 
muſk, to the conſumer, be taiſed a garter in their 


a quarter dearer. Locke. 


ſeaman's card, 
I'll give thee a wind. 


Il myſelf have all the other, 
And the very points they blow, 


And all the quarters that they know 4 

I” th' ſhipman's card. Shakſpeare- 
* praiſe, ye winds! that from four guarters 

ow, | , 

Breathe ſoft or loud. | Milton, 

When the winds in ſouthern guarters riſe, * 
| Ships, from their anchors torn become their . 
And ſudden tempeſts rage within the port. A4 e 


3. A particular region of a town or country. 
Ĩhe like is to be ſaid of the populouſneſs of their 
| coaſts and quarters there. Abbot. 
N No leaven thall be ſeen in thy quarters. Exodus. 


ſpread all the parts and guarters of this ſpacious - 
continent. Heylin, 
The ſons of the church being ſo much diſperſed, 
though without being driven, into all quarters of the 
land, there was ſome extraordinary deſign of divine 
] wiſdom in it. Spratt. 
A bungling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at his 


doctor. N L' Eftrange.. 
4. The place where ſoldiers are lodged or 
ſtationed. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter dl? 


— Unleſs I have miſta'en my quarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile 


Thou canft defend as well as get, 
And never hadſt one quarter beat up yet. Cowley; 
The quartevs of the ſey'ral chiefs they ſhow d, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode, Dryden. 
It was high time to ſhift my quarters, Sprfator, 
5. Proper tation, 1 
* egy 2 if they cannot but admit 
ve, yet make it keep-quarter, aud ſever it wholl 
from — ſerious 1 f | £ 
| Swift to their ſev*ra) quarters haſten then 
The cumbrous elements | 
6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a 
W we 


[ 


And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryden. | 


| you ſo that every thing, to him that uſes it, muſt 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 


They had ſettled here many ages fince, and over- 


South from the mighty power of the king, Shai. 


— <4 — - * w -Y Ki. 2 
vo nn hs, of oe _— 33 3 — 


* AA . Pe? QUA QUE 


He magnified his own clemeney, bow they were | UVA'RTERDECK. 2. / [Quarter and deck, ] | QvATIANIOR. x, Se [guaternio, Lat.] The 


* — — » offer om quarter for * e ſhort upper deck, | number four, 
Wes che keerks and lambs fie at the merey of | QUA'RTERLY- 2dj, [from puarier.] Con- Air and the elements the eldeſt birth 
cats and wolves, they. muſt never expect better taining a fourth part. | - ee s womb, than in uaternios run 
quarter. n i > *L'Eftrange. The moon makes four guarterly ſeaſons within | e re . wultiſorm; and mix | 
Diſcover the opinion of your enemies, which is her little year or month of conſecution., Holder, } Wu all _— let your ceafeleſs change 
commonly the trueſt ; for they will give you no From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator wy PEAT Ye aker ftilt new praiſe. Milton. 
- guearter, and allow nothing te complaiſance. Dryd. ariſe the diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcen- | ave not in this ſcheme: of theſe nine gugler. 


Treatment ſhown to an enemy. | fron, which finiſh their variations in each quadrant | Tief of conſonants, diſtinet known chafacters, 

7 To the young if you give an * varter, of the ecliptick, and this being added * the _— | whereby & expreſs them, but moſt repeat ark _ 

indulge them in their id and ruin them. irequality from eccentricity, makes theſe quarterly Holder. 

˙ aged Collier. and ſcemingly irregular inequalities of natural days. | UATERNITY. 2. J. [quaternus, Latin, ] 
Mr. Wharton, who detected ſome hundreds of | Bentley. The number four. 


the biſhop's. miſtakes, meets with ill quarter | * pe . The number of four ſtands much admired 
from his bp. 1255 Juul. Qva RTERLY, adv, Once nA quarter of only in the quaternity of the elements, which 0 


— ̃ “l—— YE Weng — 


. Friendſhip; amity; concord. Not now | _ * Mar- 8 . the principles of bodies, but in the letters of tl. 
: ie, © ee Gras Tus. n. % [quarter and | nameof G. Brow: 
- | "Wile: un ut ne; ; moſter.)] One who regulates the quarters | QUATRA'IN. 2. J [quatrain, French.] A 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom of ſoldiers. E- Re I ͤſtanza of four lines rhy ming alternately ; 
- Diveſting them for bed, and then, but now, - The qwartermaſier general was marking the | as, 5 vp FRE 
' » Swords out, and tilting oue at other's breaſts, Shakſ. | ground 167 the encampment of the covering army. Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. Fo 1 atley. \ Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 
The foil fo fruitful that an acre of land well |QUa'zTeRN, 2. . A gill or the fourth What nymph or goddeſs in a luckleſs hour 


ordered will return 200 buſhels or 25 quarter of part of a pint, Diſclos'd to light the miſchief-making boy ? 


/ k 2% N. . Mul NM 
Qua'sTERSTAFF, 2. J. A ſtaff of defence: I have writ my poem in quatrains 1 


I * cm Le Oe ſo called, I believe, from the manner of | four in alternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged 
ede inde of uſing it; one hand being placed at the | them of greater dignity for the ſound and number, 
| it Aa, ve 4 —_ A and thinnelt middle, and the other equally between 28 any other verſe in uſe, | Dryden, 
it, t being the weakeſt a | | the middle and the end. ; | To Qua VER. v. 2. [ cpavan, Saxon.) 
„ban. wad His quarterfaf, which he could ne er forſake, | 1- Io ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ſing 
To Qua'zTer. v. g. [from the noun.] Hung half before, and half behind his back. with a tremulous voice. N 
1. To divide into four parts. . | den. | Miſo ſitting on the ground with her knees up, and 
A thought that quarter'd, hath but one part Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at guartey- | her hands upon her knees, tuning her voice with 


corn. lin, 


| wiſdom, | faff and cudgel play, in which he challenged all the may a Lees cough, thus diſcourſed. Sidney. 
And ever three parts coward, Sbalſpeare. couatt 7. rbuthnot, The diviſion and guavering, which pleaſe ſo much 
2. Todivide; to break by force. ' [Qua'ariLE. 2. . An aſpect of the planets, | in muſick, bave an agreement with the glittering of 
| You tempt the fury of my three attendants, , when they are three ſigns or ninety de- icht playing ade Bacon. 
Lean famine, uartering ſteel, and climbing fire. grees diſtant from each other, and is Catel incondite 2h Hans uith ſuiti | 
Shikfoeare. | N Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
Mothers ſhall but ſwaſle, when they bebolds —| Marked thus (J. Harris. | And quaver unharmooious. | * Philipe. 
W g 3 Mars and Venus in a quartile move We ſhall hear her quavering them half a mi 
Their infants guarter'd by the hands of war. Shak. | a toatkel ugh | quavering If a minute 
74 ; . ö My pangs of jealouſy for Ariet's love. den. | after us, to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. 
3. To divide into diſtin regions. | | are. a racy | vos, - 
Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name Qu a J. [guar nd, ] | 2 | To tilde «26 WTR jor, 
For ev ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar, Dryden. which every ſheet, being twice doubled, | 2. 10 tremble ; to vibrate, _ | 
F TT Bation or Wile Diliers. ; makes four leaves. : BE A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, 
When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and-| - is to receive the impulſe of the ſound, and to vibrate 
| Behold their quarter d fires, | N then folio's and qguarto's were the * of 7 . ee its reciprocal motions. Ray. 
They will 1 their time upon pur note, . zes, as volumes in octavo are now. | att | ih 55. E . a J 1248 r be pts LW mM * 
To know from whence we are. | Shakſpeare. To QUASH. v. 3. [quaſſen, Dutch; /quac- | de moved with 1788 ae * 5 e lnger 
Where is lord Stanley quarier'd? | ciare, Italian: 20%, Latin.] e in 7 FR Nen 
His regiment lies half à mile ſouth, Shakſpeare. | T „ in: Os | Hs | ä MT. 
They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, To . dem n * g 8 2 17. f. Dzuai, Fr.] A key an arti- 
„Where quarter'd in their camp, the fierce Theſſa- | e whales | | 


1 | „ | - ficial bank to the ſea or river, on which 
ans lay. 5 Dq. 2 me (902d — "—_ r goods are conveniently unladen. 1 | 
$58 lodge; to fix on a temporary dwel- | TED Haller. Quz'acny. adj. [I know not whence 
' = 5 :. To ſubdue ſuddenly. - - | derived; perhaps originally gua#y, quagg y 
_ 4 hey mean this night in Sardis to be guarter'd. 5 the“ of ſuch as theſe, | . ur ; ka | ” 
| . Shakſpear Fa That dy'd with Punick blood the con ber ns 0 0 920955 Unſo þ SG. 887. 


Vo have ertered all the foul language upon , ; | Not in uſe. oa . 

6 wy that ws bs. raked out of Billingſgate. Spe#?, | act” ee with in groſs The boggy mears and queachy fens 2 * 
5. J0 diet. 22 | | ing therebellion, which had begun to ſpread itſelf | - PLA | 3 
995 He ſed on vermin; 3 part of the fair ſex. T__ mY TY | Goodwin's gueacby ſand. Drayton. 


| — GS 8 _— | 3. {cafus, Lat. cafer, Fr.] To annul; to eh 1. J. E Sax. a barren cow; 

| To bear as an appendag 10 ths hated... nullify; to make void: as, the indict- onepen, in the laws of Canute, a ſtrum- 

. Uh Ws hs bt, 82 nent avas quaſhed. e pet.] A worthleſs woman, generally a 

« The firſt being compounded of argent and. azure, : To Qu AH, v. 1. To be ſhaken with a ſtrumpet. b HRT LD ra 

is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county of | noiſe-— | | A fitastbenailto his hole, or as a frolding quear: 

Somerſet, now quartered by the carl of He 8 A thin and fine membrane ftrait and cloſely || GY Kbave. 0 . Shakſpeare. 
Pay (Penn 4c $77 Peatham, \ adhering to keep i * e ſhaking. Ray. A Lo eee 74. 

Qu Narr . . Al water in this dropſy a ſudden jirk, may | | gels be . en. 

Qua'armRAGE. . / from quarter.] A ply, by Las Hon 


. 


| | vaſb. | Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs queur: 
4 * 2 RTM Qs _— A pompion. Ainſe br” & Three on you from her mop. Fg Sift. 
| e us'd two equal ways of gain | „ N 27 | n | 1 The 
8 Nane juſtice or * 3 = Qua'terRcovsINs, As bey are not quater- | Qu 4518858. . J [from queaſy.] 


lickneſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 


o many a whore gave privilege, | couſins, as it is commonly ſpoken cater .- 5.9 Pinner 
| EAS V. adj. [Of uncertain. etymology, ] 


And whipp'd for want of quarterage. Hudibraz. | ,, fy; plus ne font pas de quatre couſins, 77 
72 {quarter and day. ] ena, of the del fol 7 tu of | 1+ Sick with nauſea, 


Qua'sTERDAY. =. 


—_ 


* 


. Due of the four days in the year, on . bar! 6 ; & * n 2 
= - which rent or i is paid. 7 1 kindred, | | thy 4 88 we * 5 Wil te thoughts call from him. Shak ſpeare, 
„ _  »- However rarely his own ent-dayes occurred, the | er. Wheth@' rotten itate and hope of gain, 


*  . Sindigent had two and er-dale s returning in VATERNARY, 1. J. [quaternarius, Lat.] | Or todiſyſe me from the gueaſy pain 

3 ee 4» Boll number four. e Ofbdoglelrdandivingg 

_ The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have all | The objections againſt the 4 of elements Out puſh me firſt, | Denne. 
"+ . the time annlhilated, that lies between the preſent | and ternary of principles, needed not to be oppoſed [-2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. : 

| \*,.  Maprntand next guarier=dey, = = - SpeBGator. | ſo much agaiuſt the doQrines themſelves, Boyle, I, wich your two helps, will ſo praftiſe on Bene- 


. | 
— 75 
— 3 - 


QUE 

iQ, that, ie deſpight of his quick wit and hie | To Que. v. . To die. 8 
5 fall in ave with Beatrice. QI. . . [from the verb. 
The humility of Gregory the Great | 
admit the ſtile of biſhop, but the ambition of Boni- 
Face made no ſcruple thereof, nor have gueaſy reſo- 
lutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors ever ſince. 


Men's ſtomachs are generally fo ue 
cies, that it is not ſafe 


Without queſtion, 
conſtience was tos quea/y of * 


Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. 
I have one thing of a 9zea/y queſtion, 
Which 1 muſt k. ä 


to overload them. 
of the Tongue. 


To ſhrink ; to ſhow 


to complain. Not in uſe. 
arta were accuſtomed to be whip- 
out ſo much as guecking. Bacon. 


cpen, Saxon, a woman, a 
e of a king, ] 


pain; perh 
* The lad 4 
ped at altars, wi 
QorEx. . /- 
wife, the wi 


1. The wife of | 
s mantle, wrought by the hand 


| $ are. 
ſovereign 4 | 


That gueen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and 
reigned forty-five years, means no more than that 
the duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſixty-nine, 
and the duration of her gaverameat to forty-five 

annual revolutions of the ſun. | 
| Have I a queer: 
fellow rulers of the world? 
$'d their blood to mis with yours, 
And raiſe-new kings from ſo obſcure a.race ? Dyyd. 
To Queen. v. x. To play the queen. 
A three-pence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as 1 am, to queer it. 
Of your own fla 


In a molt curioy 
Of his gaees mother, 
2. A woman who is a 


te take care : this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, [I'll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep. 
QueeNn-APPLE. 2. . A ſpecies 
The gueen-appic is of the ſummer kind, and a 
good cyder apple mixed with others. 
Her checks with kindly claret 
Aurora like new out of bed, 
Or like the freſh queer ſide, 
Bluſhing at ſight of Phœbus' pride. 
 Qure'ninc. 2. . An Da 
The winter pucening is good for the table. Mert. 
EER. adj. [Of this word the original is 
not known: a correſpondent ſuppoſes a 
gucer man to he one who has a grære 
to his name in a lift, 
original; particular. 
| He never went to bed till two in the morning, 
becauſe he would not be a queer fellow; and was | 
every now and then knocked down by a conſtable, to | 
ſignalize his vivacity. 
RKLY, adv, [from gucer.] Partieu- 


5 Lat, Shinner.] | 


J Odd; ſtrange; 


| Yo 
Quer'kngss, 2. 
neſs; particularity, 
Qs r. 2. J. [from queſtws | 
e; a kind of wild pigeon. 
LL. v. 4. [cpellan, Saxon.] To 
to ſubdue : originally, to kill. 


matchleſs, quell'd with 


— 


| „ though 


. pam, 
Which all ſubdues 
Of mightieſt? NY 
His beſt of man, and gave om | 
A ſpace; till firmer thoughts reſtra 
| guell & her pride, but other doubts remain'd, . 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd.Dryd. 
He is the guardian of the 
to reſtrain violence, to q 


did exceſs, Mit. tinguiſpable. 


vblick quiet, appointed 
ſeditions and tumylts, - 
preſerve that peace which preſerves the world. 


Vol. II. 


QUE 


Not id uſe. 


What cannot we put upon 
His ſpungy ſallowets, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Shakſpeare. 


Que'LLes. x. . [from guell.] One that 


Of our great quell, 


cruſhes or ſubdues. 


Hail fon of the moſt high, 
Lueller of Satan, on thy glorious work 


Now enter. 


| 2UELQUECHOSE, „ 
"| trifle; a kickſhaw, 


From country graſs to eom fitures of court, 
Or city's guelguechõgſer, let not re port 


My mind tranſport. 


To QUENCH, v. 2. 
1. To extinguiſh fire. 


Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears 


conſpire, i 


What hape to quench, where each thing blows the 
fire ?. | _— 
This is the way to kindle, not to. h. Shakſ. 
A little fire is quiĩekly trodden out, 
Which, being ſutfer'd, rivers cannot quench. Shak, 
The ſire had power in the water, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own 8 


nature. 


Milk guencheth wild-fire better than water, be- 
Bacon, 


cauſe it entereth better. 


Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draws and blows recipracating air, 
Others to quench the hiffing mafs prepare. Dryden. 

' You have already guerch'd ſedition's brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
„ ; Dryden, 
When your work is „do not quench it in | 
water to cool it, but throw it down upon the floor or 
hearth to cool of itſelf; ſor the quenching of it in 
Mo xo. 
2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion; to 


* any motion of the mind good or 


water will harden it. 


b 
The ſuppoſition of the lady death 


But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 


Beſeech God, that he will inflame 


3. To allay thrift, 


Every draught to him, that has quenched his 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature, a pro- 
ifeaſes, a drowning of the | 


South, | 


viſion ſor rheum and 
ſpirits. beth 


4. To deſtroyů rp. 18 

When death's ſorm appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenchi ng or cxtinguiſhment ; 

She would be glad to meet with ſuch alot, 
vent. 1 
Covered with ſkin. and hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally very cold, and alſo to quench and diflipate 

e of any ſtroke, and retund. the edge * 1 
n 8 


That ſo ſhe might all future ill 


the force 


To Q VENC 


cool, 


Where folly now poſſeſſes? 


Qu E NCHABLE, 4 from quench, {7h 


may" be quench 


Que'xcurr, 2, . [from guench.] Extin- | 


guiſher; one that gi 
Que'scnuEss, ad}, 


Murder. 


Milton. 
J. {French.} A 


Donne 
To Quemr. v. . [cpeman, Saxon.] To | 
pleaſe. An old word. Sinner. 


H. V. N. To cool; to grow 


„ Dattthanchlot; Iintime.. +. 
She will not uin, — F 


UEDCACSs » 4 4 
ome, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your guenchle/s ſury to more rage. Sbalſp. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, © 
He fills a burnifh'd throne of ena fire. 


Quz'zzLz,.n. {[querela, Latin';»querelle, | | 
French. ] A complaint to a court, | | 


| 


| 


——— 


dom. 


— EGO VE 


baut in cauſes of firit inflanceand ſimple guere . 


| 


1 
| 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Shakſpeare. | 
heart with 
this heavenly 'fire of devotion; and when thou haſt 
obtained it, beware that thou neither quench it by 
any wilful ſin, or let it go out again for want of 
ſtirring it up and employing it. Duty of Man, 


. Pg 
* vw . 


QUE 


A eircumduction obtains not in cauſes of . 


| ; e. 
 Quz'gexr, . /. [gnerenr, Latin.] The 
complainant; AL be 1 
QUERIMO'NIOUS, adj. [| guerimonia, 

Latin.] Querulous; complaining. 
QvrntMonrovaiy. adv. from uerimo- 
| i045, ] Queruloufly ; with complaint. 

To thee, dear Thom, myſelf addreſſing, 
Mloſt guerinmoniox/ly couleſſing. Den baun. 
Quarrmoſnrovsness. =. / {from guerie 
|  monieus,} Complaining temper. 
Qu='srsr. 2. J. r guero, Latin.] An 

inquirer; an aſker of queſtions, 

I ſhall propoſe ſome canfiderations to my gentle 
77 juggling ſe god. when by chance _" 
By ſome iuſtructed guer;/? ſleeping on the ſtrand, 
Impatient of all anſwers, ſtrait became . 

1211. 
hand mill. 


Quean, z. / [cpeopn, Sax. ] A. 
Skim milk, and imes labour in the guere, 
And bootleſ make the b W 
Some apple-colour'd corn 3 
Ground iu fair guerns, and ſome did ſpindles turn, 
Chapman 


Que'seo. . J. [corrupted from cuerpo, 
Spaniſh. ] A dreſs cloſe to the body; a 
waiftcoat, | | 

I would fain ſee him walk in qv 2 eaſed 
rabit, without his holy fur open his ack. Dryden. 

Qurlaxr, for egueryy. n. J. I ecuyer, Fr.]. 
A groom belonging to a prince, or one 
converſant in wp, — and hav- 
ing the charge of his horſes; alſo the 
ſtable of a prince. | Baila. 

Qurkutous. adj. [querulus, Lat.] Mourn- 
ing; whining ; rain ly complaining. 
Although they were a 8 nature hard- 

hearted, uerulout, wrathful, and impatient of veſt 

and quieineſs, yet was chere nothi force: to:work, 

the — of their ſtate, till the time * 

mentioned was | ar; er. 
The preffſtes of war have cowed their. ſpirits, as 

may be gathered ſrom the very accent of their words, 
which they prolate in a whiniog kind — 

tone, as if till complaining and c reſt- 3 
Though you give no countenance to the complair ts 

.of the * curb the inſolence of the in- 

jurious. i e 

* ULOVSLY. adv. [from gueruloxs,] 
na complaining manner.  ' 

His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 
As unoil'd hinges, gueruloyſly (hrill., Leung. 

r x. J. [from guerulous. 

abit or quality of complaining mourn- 

_ fully. = e eee ee 

Qus'ry, 2. /. {from guerc, Latin.] A 

queſtion z an inquiry to be refolyed, 

I ſhall conclude; with propoſing ooly-ſame gueries, 
in order io a further ſearch to be made by others. / 

This ens the folly of thi that wigh 
This ſhews the lolly of this gr: pt might 
always be Jeanded; that eg fia) od 

abſurdly attempt to tie the arm Tear ce fig 


doing any thing at a}/becauſeit can PR 
utmoſt, ph indes Bentl 
To Quz'rY.". 4, [fromthe noun. ] 14% 


alk queliions, a5 £1 een # 44 hw £:Þ 

i Three Cambridge fophs, \ + 

Each prompt to query, anſwer and. debate. pp., 
(QUEST. ni I. queſte, French. n 
None byt ſuch as this bold ape qnbleſt, 
Can ever thrive in that umucky . Spenſer, 
II lufty love ſhould goin pref of bent, bet 
Where ſhould he nnd it faiter than in Blauen) 
Eds Abatſpears, 
3 F i Nn!“ ad 


- — 
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| 2 Inquiry; diſquiſition, 


3. A diſpute; a ſubject of debate. 


QU-E 


| this yours and free intent 
Was all in { ent and devotion meant, | 
- Fo the great miſtreſs of your prince Jo ly ſhrine, Milt, 
An aged man in rural wee 
en as ſeem d, the Kn ſome at ewe, 
"4 Milton. 


7 Onefos ral 
Ae with mh 1 to 7 
' unfounded deep, and the void immenſe 
To ſearch with wand” ring gue a place . 
Should be. ton. 
> *T'would be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Paradiſe 
at this day where Adam left itz and I the rather 
note this, becauſe I ſee there are ſome ſo earneſt in 


ue of 1 It. ” Woodward, 
ul 2 There's not an African, | 


That travetfes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 

In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

Bus better praQtiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Addlſon. 
We ee the em active and in gueſt of delight. 

SpeFater. 

2. [for aufe. ] An empannelled jur7). 

What's my offence ? 

Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me? 
What lawful 9e . * their verdict up | 
Unte the frown Shak 

8. archers. alleRively, 

whe! ve: been hotly call'd for, 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The ſefate ſent above three ſeveral queſts 
Io ſearch you out. ' Ghoſhavy: |: 

4. Loquity.s examination. 2 

lace and greatneſs! millions of Falſe eyes 

7 Are ef ck upon thee ; volumes of report 

Rin with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious gueſts 
"Re 55 217 Shak 
8. veſt; deſire; ſolicitation. 


Gall not abroad at every gueſt and call 
- Of an untrained hope or paſſion. 


— 


To :Quzsr. v. 2. |; urge — the 


noun, ] Tog o in ſearch | 
Cound; The, J. from pugſer, French. ] 
er; endeavourer after.. 8 


ges, that you come 
- Not to-woohonour, but towed it; when 


The braveſt qugfant rina, find what 2 ak, 
That ee you laud, © 
er ON. . J. [yneftion, Fr. galt, 
n. 


22 tory; an thin inquired, - J 
* that ey th 1 fitteſt to aſk 


[the time, that ye alk me eren * that I aſk 
you. T0. een 4 2 Bacon. 

Itis tobe put to queſtion, whether it be lawful for 
chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war fimply for 
the propagation of the faith. . ron. 


[ = aroſe à queſtion, between ſome of Jobo's 
Fo les and the Jews about purifying; 
air to be examined. 


In pointgof nk to be try'd, 
3 99 uon not Your . Swift. 
— is it for a man to fill a book with 
. as * have 2 that he be =; wt © 
wit a owever to ion 
1 8 8 2 aterland. 


5: Docht controverly ; : diſpute. a by : 


This is not my 8 
e feſs muc N 
But out of gueflion tis Maria's — 1 ve 
"Tis time for him to ſhew himſelf, when his 
is called in guefion, and to come adj 
Ahe wotld, when men begin to. doubt wheiher 
* Tillotſon. 
er tp doubt of their being native impreſſions on 2 
mind, is ſtronger agaluſt theſe, moral principles 
than the other ; nat that it brings their truth at all 


in quefien.. _ * 
N earth would be barren and 3 
withiodt the benign influence of the ſolar rays, 

* TER e 


— 


+ 


1200 


er filverbuſkia'd oymphs, © | 


ah pen. 


enen 


7 0 Qui 610 N. ©, 6 a, [queflionner, F Fe). 
bakſpeare. | 


. gueſtivns, * is more reaſon for the entertainment of | - 


| And moſt we gueftion what we moſt eſire. 


| both 1 in the time and at Tree 


* 


ur 


Whoſoever be hd guilty, the communion book 
hath deſerved leaſt to be called in guęſtion for this 
fault. Hlaoter. 
Examination by torture. 

Such a 


7 to the rack or queſtion, according to the civil 
aw, and not bring him tocondemaation. ' Ayliſſe. 


8. State of being tlie tubjeQ- of preſent in- 


quiry. 


If we being deferidanty do balk, that the cere- | 


mopies in queſ#ton are godly, comely, decent, profit- 


able for the church, their reply is.childiſh aud un- 


orderly to ſay, that wedemand the thing in fim, 
and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe,” the goodneſs | 
whereof we are fain to beg that our adyerſaries would 
grant. Homer 


If it would purchaſe fix ſhillings and three-pence | 


, weighty money, he had proved the matter in gue/tion. - 


Loc ke. 


Nor are thefe aſſertions that dropped from their 


pens by chance, but delivered by them in places 
where they profeſs to ſtate the points in Pn. 


9. Endeavour; at of ſeeking. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile que/#ior: bear it; 2 


For that it ftands not in ſuch warlike brace, | 


But altogether lacks the abilities - 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. + Shakſpekre. 


To Que/sT1ON, . 1. [from the noun, ] 
1. To inquire, 


Suddenly out of this delightful "Fe 

The man awoke, and would have gue/tion'd more; 
But he would not endure the wofal theme. Spenſer. 
He that guefionerh much ſhall learn much, and 
content much; but 2 if he ee y his queſtions 
to the ſkill of the 2 katy he aſketh. Bacon. 
VUareaſonable ality will till ſeem tobe reaſpn- 
ins zand at leaſt will eli, when it cannot anſwer. 
 Helyday. 
2. T o debate by interrogatories. 

I pray you think. you guefion with a Jew; 
Vou may as well uſe queſtion with a wolf, 
55 ewe bleat for the lamb. 


bakſpeare, 


1. To examine one by queſtions. 


| Be now the becher, an 


A on 3 
ea 


own dignity ſo much prophan'd z 
| n imagine me taking your part, 
And io your * 'r fo ſilencing your ſon. Shakſpeare 
ö Bat hark you, Kate, | 
I muſtn6t have you henceforth gueſtion. me, 
, Whither 1 g. — 1 | 
This eee is not ſo undubitable to be 
ayers as not at all ta be queſtioned. r. 
Jo doubt; to be uncertain of. 
' Oi Im 
Where 


ent "eſtate of human life! .* ' 
eting joy does laſting doubt inſpire, 
5 Prior. 
To have no confidence in; to . 
as nat to be truſtec. 
Be a deſigu never ſo artificially laid, if it cer 
to be deſeated by ſome croſs accident, the man is 
then run down, his counſels derided, his prudence 
queſtioned, and his perſon deſpiſed, South. 
VUESTIONABLE. OE ne 
© Doubtful; diſputa | 
. Your accuſtomed clemency will take in ad 
worth, the offer of theſemy ſimple labours, beſtowed 
for the neceſſary :aftiication of laws heretofore male 
| gueſtionable, becauſe not perſectly underſtood. 


Hooker. 
That perſons drowned ref the niath day when 
A their gall. 'breaketh, is a Q * 


Brown. 
It is gueftionable, whether the 4 of ſteel ſprings 
| wh | in thoſe ancient times. Wilkins. 


It is e whether. Galen ever ** we 
_ *difſeRion of a human body. 
2 S ; liable” to, Luſpicion ; able 
to queſtion. a 
„Be. OO advent wicked « or | charitable, 


WT on 4. 


- 
$6 Wt © + — by 


eſumption is only fulficient to put the 


Not in pg 


Dane, Jour: dt e make the caſe f | 


QUT 
Quz'srIonARs . adj. [from queſtion.) In. 
.quiring ; ; aſking queſtrons; 

I grow laconick. even beyond laconiciſmz foy 
| ſometimes I return only yes or wy to gucſtionary 
epiftles of half a yard long. ＋ to Swift, 

 Que'sTIoxNaBLENESS. x rom gue/- 
tion.) The quality of 5 eien. 

Que'sTIONER, 2. /+ [from queſtion. ] An 
inquirer, 


Qur'sTiONLESS. adv. { from queſtion, | 
Certainly ; without doubt ; doubtleſs, 
ria 8 Mm it comes that many were 

mi Raleigh, 
| Queſtionleſi duty moves not ſo much upon com- 
mand as promiſe; now that which propoſes the 
greateſt and: moſt ſuitable rewards to obedience, and 

the greateſt puniſhments to diſobedience, doubt. 
leſs is the moſt Lord to inforce the one and prevent 
the other. South. 


Que” STMAN. 1. %. (queſt, man, wrt 
W E'STMONGER, | _ merger.) Starter 
awſuits or proſecutions, 1 
Their principle working was upon penal laws, 
wherein they ſpared none, great nor ſmall, but raked 
over all new and old ſtatutes, having ever a rabble of 
3 fee, and 1 5 0 Jorors at their 
command. Bacon 
Our; $TRIST, 1. ,. [from gueſt ] Seeker; 
purſuer. 
Six and thirty of his knights, 0 
Hot queftrifss after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shak/prave. 
Que'sTvaARY, adj. [from quaſtus, Latin. ] 
Studious of profit. _ 
Although lapidaries and qnefnary. enquirers 
=> jt, yet the writers of minerals. conceive the 
of this name to be a mineral concretion, not 
to be found in animals. Brown. 
Quis.. 2. /. A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt, 


Ainſew, The ſame perhaps with guip. 


QUIBBLE. ». /. [from guidliber, Latin, ] 
A light cavil; a low conceit depending 
on ; the ſound of words; a pun. 


This may be of great uſe to immortalize puns and 
2 and to let potterity lee their forefathers were 


ockheads. Aadiſen. 
irks or quibbles have no place in the ſearch 
after ruth. . Watts. 


Having once fully anſwered your quibble, you will 
not, 1 hope, expect that I ſhould do it again and 
again, . Waterland. 
Tot Qui'sBL x. v. 2. from the noun.] To 
"pun; to play on the ſound of words. 
The firft ſervice was neats tongue ſliced, which 
; the philoſophers took occaſion to diſcourſe and 
quibble upon in a grave formal way!; L' Eftrange. 


4 a EBL Ek. 7. + from quibble, A 809955 


Ex. 
QUICK. adj. [cpic, Saxon, ] 
i Living; not dead. | 
They ſwallowed us up 1 when theis 3 
was Kindled againſt 5 Pſalms, 
If there be 0 w fleſh i in the rifings, it is an 
old leproſy. Leviticus, 
The quiet and the dead. | 2 Common Prayer 
As the ſun makes; here noon, there day, there 
night, : 
Melts wax, dries clay, oe flow'rs, ſome ich, 
ſome dead. = ö n 
Thence ſhall come, 


| When this world's diffolution ſhall be ripe, 
Wich glory and pow r to judge both guick and gead. 

Milton. 

2. Swift; nimble; done with celerity. - 
| Prayers whertudto devout minds have added. a 
piercing kind of: brevity, thereby the better to expreſs 
that quick and ſpeedy expedition, wherewith ardent 
affections, the wings of prayers are delighted ile 


ſent dur ſuits in heaven; Hookers 
3. Speedy; free from delay. 1 
een 


Mita, 
A, ſpritely ; * Ka N 


13 


. qQY1_ ' QU1 „„ 
An of great ſagacity in buſivefs, and he pre- |, learnt of him, how little favour he is wont to ſhew }1 fall into the pn, they firake fail, and fo why 
ſerved ſo great a vigour of mind even to his death, in any matter of advantage. | Sidney. driven, ,- + + | A. 
When near eighty, that ſome, who had known him It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that | But when the veſſel is on quick/ands caft, 
in his younger years, did believe him to have much quickens the appetite to enjoy ſo tempting a prize. The flowing tide does more the finking haſte. Dy. 
uickerparts in his age than beſore. Clarendon. | '1 South, | Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the tide 
A man muſt have paſſed his noviciate in finning, | They endeavour by brandy tv quicken their taſte | to her relief, and like another Neptune ſhoves her off 
before he comes to this, be he never ſo quick a | already extinguiſhed. Tatler. | the guick/ands. ..- Addiſon. 
proficient. | © South. An arguement of great force to quicken them in | I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and qu, 
Tbe animal, which is firſt produced of an egg, is the improvement of thoſe advantages to which the | ſand of liſe, in order to keep the unwary from 
a blind and dull worm; but that which hath its mercy of God had called them by thegoſpel. Rogers. | running upon them. Addiſon, 
reſurrection thence, is a quick eyed, volatile and The defire of fame hath been no inconſiderable | 79 Qu1'c KSET., vv. a. | quick and /et.] To 
ſprightiy ff. Grew. _ to gricker you in the purſuit of thoſe actions plant with livin 9 plants. 5 
Quick. adv. Ni mbly ſpeedily; readily. which will beſt deſerve it. Swift, In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 


4 Fs 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and To Qu1 CEENs Y. u. 8 


« 3 Get ſet to guickſet it, learn cunningly which. | . 
As quarrelous as the weazle. Spal ſpeare. 1 10 become alive: as, @ woman quickens | 5 N * 
"This ſhall our underftanding clear, + with child. f A man may ditch and guickſer three poles a day, 4 
Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, | - Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, where the ditch is three foot wide and two foot deep. 1 
Conceiving much the quicle. e +00 Will uicten and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt; a Mortimer. 1 
Ibey gave thoſe complex ideas, that the things With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour QUI'CKSET, . he [ quick and ſet. Living 0 
they were continually to give and receive informa- You ſhould not ruffle thus. - Sbalſpeare. plant ſet to grow. i 
| tion about, might be the eaſier and quicker under- They rub out of it a red duſt, that converieth after: The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with quick- jk 
ſtood. ES 3 Locke a while into worms, which they kill with wine when | ſet mound. | Drayton. th 
This is done with little notice, if we conſider * begin to quicken, . , Sandys, Plant guickfers and tranſplant fruit- trees towards 4 
— wy quick the actions _ the mind on wy os — heart is the firſt part that guickers, as the the decreaſe. . . 
formed, requiring not time, but many of them aſt that dies. TP ay. | r 4 | 
crowded into an inſtant, fe Locke, | 2, 28 move with activity. © * | wantof WL * en Fut. 
bien, . . * by es by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, EP Qu1cxs1'cny 1D. adi. [quick and fight.] 
Wh live animal. Not in uſe, , -© | Qui! keener lightnings from in her eyes. Pope. | Having a ſharp ſiggt. 
Peeping cloſe into the thick, 120 1 CKENER, 2. /. [from g uicken, | Nobody will deem the guick/ighted amongſt them 
© Might ſee the moving of ſome quick, a 1. One who makes alive. e have very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 
1 oſe ſhape appeared not; 2. That which accelerates; that which No article of religion hath credibility enough for 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, actuates. —_ ; and yet webe 2 an 4665 phted 
My courage earned it to wake, ad i) . : gentlemen can ſwallow down this ſottiſn opinion 
.  Beby, 
2. The n fleſn; ſenſible parts. | animals. Here Mere, | Quicks1'6nTEDNESS, 2. J. [from quick- 
II Stanley held, that a ſon of king Edward had | QU1'cxGrRASs. 2. / [quick and graſs; ſighted. Sharpueſs of ſight. - 1 
ſtill the better right, it was to teach all England to ramen caninum, Latin.] Do o | © | The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the 
ſay as much; and therefore that ſpeech touched the Qu Fenn 75 * * 5 P. 43 z || knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of a 
quick. © a 5 Bacon. LINE. 1. J. lea e, Lat. QUICK || mole is an argument againſt the guick/ighredneſs of 
Seiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 2 and lime.] Lime unquenched, © an eagle. 77 bats Lock 
Stung to the 9uick, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 


| ION e | e. 
felt! a After burning the ſtone, when lime is in its UICKSI'LVER, 2. quick and filver; 
A The A _ yg GE" perſcet and unaltered ſtate, it is called quicklime. | QW erties, folk Ht A 6 * 
— ant Bon a $owa-g » "I QurckLy. adv. [from qui 140 Hig. « Leichen, called merculy by the e ymiſts, 58 2 
- Scarifying gangrenes, by ſeveral inciſions down to Lv. adv, [from gquic J Soon; || a naturally fluid mineral, and the heavieſt of all 
the quick, is -almoſt atitverſal,/ai with reaſon, ſince ſpeedily ; without delay. ah I Known bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy 
it not only diſcharges 2 pernicious chor, but makes | T Thou com ꝰſt to uſe thy tongue: thy tory guickly. | and fluid, as it is more pure; it is wholly volatile 
. way for topical applications. Sbarp. , 5 | ++.» Shakſpeare. || in the fire,' and may be driven up in vapour by; a 
Levine oleals ww a Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than | degree of heat very little greater than that of bol 
3. nt SP 1 1 * uf 45 o'r the neceſſities of nature, which are guicklyandeafi] water: it is the leaſt tenacious of all bodies, an 
For inclofing of land, the moſt uſual way is with ovided for; and then all that follows is anoppreſ every ſmaller drop may be again divided by the __ 
"5-1, OPS i 


” 


a ditch and bank ſet with guck. Mortimer. 


U1'CKBEAM, or quickentrees u. ſ. [ornus.] 3 r ies wide 6s Fe 
bas Quickbeam'or wild forb, by be called the Iriſh | WPI CENESS. n-/+ [from quick. ]- — it io the howieft of al Ali, Finale 
_ aſh, is a ſpecies of wild aſh, preceded by bloſſoms | 1+ Speed; velocity z celerity. _ the coldeſt, and when heated the hotteft; * the 

of an agreeable ſceut. n "Mortimer. ; What any invention hath in the ſtrength of its | ancients «ll eſteemed ge#kfiver' poiſon, nor was 


o QUFCKEN, v. a, [cpiccan,' Saxon, ] motion, is abated-in the ſlowneſs of it z and what it] it brought into internal uſe till about two hundred 
17 make 8 ( penn r 1 hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its motion, | and twenty years ago, which. was firſt occafionet 


All they that ge deen V lo the Jul}; ſhall knee! a 1 d _— the in the great ſtrength that Is | by ſhepherds, who ventured to give it. their ſheep ta 


4 G | . + Wilkins. | kill wor and as they received. no hurt by it, it 
I him; 1 . 24 hath quickened * Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a greater || was ſoon Glade har! deb yy + Fr ely : 
This my mean taſk would be ele, | ardour and guickneſe, when it rebounds upon a man || in time, the diggers in the niites, When they found 
- As heavy to'me, ©.3 tis odious ; but 1 Yes ot rom the breaſt of his friend. g | - South, it crude, ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, in order to 


ir eech lee o feberr n Ad, - | 2+ AvIty;; brnſknels, | fell it privately, when they had yoided it by ftogl : 
| 2” NR 2 0 7000 IT ; ens iT 55 The bet choice is of an old phyſician and a 8 but the miners ſeldom follow their occupaticy uh 
"Fair foul, Goce to the faireſt body zi! nb lawyer ; beeauſe, where errors are fatal, ability of | three or four years, w 6 the attificers, who have 
| You give ſuch lively life; ſuch Gaal por, judgment and moderation are required; but where |, ſuuch dealing in it, are generallyſeized wich, 


— 


| 3 Briere ac: 

11 ſuch celeftial K. advantages may be wrought upon, diligence and | ytigk diſorders. > A 
yg loan fall i youth's als war OR | guickneſe of wit. Fenn Cinvabar maketh a beautify! purpls like | mY 
lle cours I Ihe guickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the 4 red toſe ; the beſt was wont to he made in Libia o 
"Ito influence round, and ladies. hogolny: tt | 2 the 8 in the faney, and the accu- of 2 mw 8 bürnt.  Peacham, 

5 8 | and] Lacy in the expreſſion. | - Dryden |, 5 res are few ; and ſeweb we enjoy ; 
; ene 1 n evkednbeay r 3. een ſenſibility, 8 1 : | Pleaſure, like quickfilver, is.bright ang coy z* * 


Wich breath are ic lan'd, and attract their ſouls. Would not guickneſ+ of ſenſation be an income- V* ftrire to grüſp it ich ar utmoſt hill, | 
r OD 0) JN 0 Dryden. | nience to an animal, that muſt lie til? _ Locke, | ul e and it ghitters — 2 | 
| 4+ Sharpneſs ; pungency. wy „ Four Bgaty gai0gs 5:1. 


- 


2. To haſten; to accelerate; | 


"My | | 2 ho Wat is it, but rank iſon 1 veins? 
Vou may ſooner by imagination guickes or flack |. Thy gen'rous truits, though gather'd ere their / A f G bony 
 « a motion, than ik crit} is Wdeadertis make |! -; + primes - e iy rr N m guickfiver, 
a dog go ſlower than to make him ſtand ſtill. Bacon. Still (hew'd a guickreſs; and maturing time | verlaid wärn uick flyer. 


Others were appointed to conſider of penal laws | But mellows what we write to the dull ſweets of |, Metal is ore-di cult to poliſh than-glaſs, and 
and proclamations ip force, and to quicken the | __ chime. PIE Dede. | afterwards y apt te be ſpoiled by ibi and 
- execution of the moſt principal. - Hayward, | ' Ginger renders it briſk,. and correQts its wildneſs, effects watt e much lighe as glaſs eee 
Though any commodity ſhould ſhift hands never and juice of corinths whereof a few: drops tinge and | does: I would:propouti@'to uſe inſtead of the metal 
' fofaſt, yet, if they did not ceaſe to. be any longer | -_ add a pleaſant guickngfi. _ ... ., Mortimer. a glaſa ground concave onſthe ſoreſide, and as moch 
traffick, this would not at all make or guicken their * KSAND. 1. J. [quick and ſand.) | gen en he hacklides and guickfiwrered giver on 
I „ eee. Moving ſand; aon STK ay Mints (ove repags my 


3. To ſharpen ; to actuats; to excite. ' || What is Edward, but a tuthiefs ſea ß || QUT PAM, 1. fo ¶ Latin. gomebe 
1 Ano of ſenſes were dae ed, m mind | What Clarence, but a p = # . aa) | uſed, | 1 [La in.] Somebody. Not 
bee thee i guicken emed; becaue h | Voderging the ſhip, and aging leſt hey ould | 


—— — 
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z Thich catth 


ſo man 


tilty ; am equivocation, A low word. 


Why may not that be the ſkult of a lawyer? | 
iddets now? his quillets ? his caſes ? | 


whete be his 
and his tricks  Shakſpeare. 
Qu41/pD1TyY, 2. / [guidditar, low Lat.] 
1. Bſſance; that which is a proper anſwer 
to the queſtion, gi eft 7 a ſcholaftick 
term. 
He could reduce all things to acts, 


2 nd knew theit natures and abſttactt, 
here entity and guiadi 
The ghoftyof defunct both jes fly. Hudibras. 
2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a capſious 
| queſtion. Not uſed. Path n 
} nomer. in our laws, and other gt14 47 es, 1 
Ade the fender of aw. Ls Camden. 
15 eder 1. . 4 [17a quieſea, Laün. J 


| Whether the 2 move or reſt, I undertake not 
n Nigenme, he 
mon inducement to. its e, 
teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and frivolous. Clasuille. 
Qu1z'scenrT. adj. [quieſcens, Lat. ] ' Reſt» 


15 not being i in —— r 
at f 


a e 28 if it were gui. 
The right fide, fi — Che, 2 


; neth active or moving ſide j 
[Be bir is the weaker or mor ps 


FM 


Ng 
Mie FW 
quieſcent . 


Wonne munter, 


* right lines beyond an obſtacl 
the motjan, but will bend and ſpread every wa into 


the quieſcent e 


bun r. 
War of 


| Bredking 
N 45 Maing 


free from Ard ne, | 


the nd for want of — 9 | 
down to Heep her 


0 is best, 
S ne ſweete e. 
Magi * | elde 
tliow a or? 
„00 Re J iet fta of man 
Nr een Wende ' 8 "Milton. 
5. Pai x gg bot. turbulent; not. offer. 
. ed. 
Let it bs the qunament of » ck nd of dla 


3. Sill, not. im mM. 


| TEE merger 
- oights © ; 


4 an E-4% 8 


a. 
IF... * - 
- 4 


Gex. 4 


uy ;. Reedom  from:didus 
— 3: Ribivoſs, 5 N 


een 


A area ae ant eder er 
r en i 


| 


that the com—- 


It | Newton, j 


R (ber woe golet crank. Spenſer | 


tris. 1k 14. . 


= many wort There $26 their drm, n 
_ mt. the garland which. to you- alone is due, vou will name, 
de 7 to pluck out of the hateſdl darkneſs | And there i in rules. Dryden. 
\ many excellent poems of yours, which. lic | Indulgent quiet, pow i ferent, | | 
- hid, and bring them forth — light. Spenſer. || Mother of peace — 4 love. Hughes, 
Qu DDANY, 2. . [cydorium, cydnni um, | To Q r. v. c. from the noun,] 
at. 88 erman, a quince,] Mat. 1. To calm; to lull; to pacify; bo put to 
-—_ confection of quinces made with * reſt, 
f fol of loweſt * of faith, that cnn quiet we | 
N 7 [corrupted from th. | of man, is a n that , 
bet, Lat. or from que dit, Fr.) fub- 2. To ſtill. 


. 


my CR NE 2 —— — 


j $ 


"i þ 
5 e in Forms part 


; 


þ 


'Qui'erty. adv. 


2. Peace; tangallilty. 4 


| And "Rabliſh quierreſs on ev'ry fide. 
What miſcrits have both rations avoided, and | 
what yoni ns ſeeurity atttined by their 5 N 
W a motion cannot be poppin ins ood 3 Stine, ; calmneſs. 
part of | 


Que rsonz. ad. (from quiet. ] Calm; 


au 


Putting together the ideas of eg or 19 | 
av 


corpoteal motion, joined to ſubſtance, we have the 
idea of an. immaterial ſpirit. Lacke. 


Vr s TER. v. /. Ifrom pxiet. ] The __ 
or thing that quiets. 


QE TIsM. 2. 4. {from goa? 23 4 

What is called by the poets apzthy or diſpaſfion, 

by the ſcepticks indifturbance, by the Moliaifts | 
guleilſun, by common men peace of conſcience, ſeems 


all to mean but great tranquility of mind. Temple. 
[from quiet. nor 
1, Calmly; without violent emotion. 


oppreſſing in his bargain, but 2er! 
patiently recommend his eſtate to od, aud (rare the 
ſucceſs ta Wim. 


2. 7 1 ; without offence. 


Alchongh che rebels had: behaves themfelves | 


ietly and modeſtly by the way as they weat; yet 


they FV * would but rpms hungry 
to fall « 7 ſpoĩl in the end. ac. 

3. At reſt; without agitation. 

| Qs ET NESS, þ ſs from quiet. } / * | 


93 YT 3. | 
2 — to. miſlike 


e 


Ws turne tir this anger and Aster in Pome: hes | 
ingly. 


al out of nietneſs with it ; the anſwer | 
er abe, 


' Stop etfalion of ourehriſtian blood, Ps 
Shakſpeare. 
able union Hayward . 

If we compare the! 9#letneſs m4/chiaflity-of the 
Bologneſe pencil tothe dalle and tumult chat fills; 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the leaſt 


 arternpt fo intereſt the paſſions, their boaſted act | | 
will | appear a mere firuggle without effect. . 


-Rill 3. undiſturbed. Not in uſe. 
Let the nigiit be calm and guicr/omme 
Wichout te s ſtorms or ſad — Spenſer. 


Qu1'tTuDE. 2. / [pricrade, French; "from, 


ziet.] Reſt ; repoſe; tranquillity, Not 
common ofe; 


humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow 


0. 


F a future be «nd ſerenitude in the ty” 


ton, 
The BA and ſtrong feather of the 
of which pens are made. 


And eye the very pitehy that luſty bird did cover. 


Drayton. 


teeth, the ſhell of the etz. and their 5 ak 


- — — - 


Tyler. | 


+ pa 


Prom the equal diſtribution of the — . 


wing, 
her nimble quill bis wel doch fem to hover, | 


Þ Birds hare thtee- other hard. ſubſtances proper to 
chem? the bill, which is bf a like mater "with the | 


taps, 3x whoſe Se war” ſeen the 9, dardpg 
 _  Arbuthnot and Pope. 
4. Reed on which weavers wind their 
bo ea 
1 e's umptuous damſel raſhly dar'd 
efs' {elf-to challenge to the field, 
* to compare with her in curious ſkill, 
Of works with loom, with needle, and with * 
* 
„The inſlrument with which muſicians 
'frike their firings, 
His flying fingers and Harmonious will 
gy” ID's notes, and ſev'n 5 on 
they 


Qur'LLET. 2. . [ quidlibet, Lat.] tubeley. ; 
nicety; fraudulent diſtinction; petty cant. 
Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer ? where 

be his . his guillets ? his caſes? and 
1 tricks? Shakſpeate. 

A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, what it 

is to judge of, rather than dwell with too ſcrupulous. 
a diligence upon little guillets and niceties, Digby. 

R her with love letters and billets, 

ait them well for quirks and guillets, Hudib. 


— — — — 


| Gr, 1. J. ¶ couette, Fr. kalcht, Dutch; 


Let no man for his owa gporony become more 
» modeſtly, ard þ 


culcita, culcitra, Lat.] A cover made by 
ſtitching ond cloth! over another with 
ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 

'  -Nuilts of roſes an ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, 


as to take a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a. 
little ſack. Bacon. 


In both tables, the beds were covered with mag- 
viſficent qui — the richer ſort. . 
She * ts with becomi woe, 5 
Wrapt id —— ſickneſs and for « Pop e. 
To QuiLT, v. 4. [from the noun. 
ſtiten one eloth upon another with we- 
thing ſoft between them. 
The thay ſteel arriving forcidly 
Pa. Waben e neck before the quid fell, 
from the bead the body ſundred quite. Sper/. 
A guilied with bran is very good, but it drie ih 
, too, muc mug. llus for * * 1 ö Bacon. 
nte t ] repazes 
Stris'd of his quilied coat, bel Kan | 
Compos d of mighty bone. Dede. 
A chair was ready, 3 
So quilted, that he lay at eaſe teclin- d. Dryden. 
ayu't 1 quilt wy rope? it galls my 2 1 
uu. 
Q i'x ory. 99s Tquinarius, Lat.] "Conf. 
1 
e 3 number of elements ought. to have 
ained 4 the generality of Ws 5 
. 
Wer 1. . Lala, Fr. uidden, Germ. 1 
„ The tree. 
quince tree is of a low ſtature; the . 
are diffuſed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like 
that of the pear tree; but, however cultivated; the 
fruit · is ſout and aſtringent, and is covered with a 
kind of down: of this the ſpecies are liz, Miller, 
2. The fruit. 
They call for dates and quincesia the paſtry. 
1 | 
| in token of- fevitſulneſs, b ow; (wg f 
34 gong given to the brides of —— upon ihe 
day of their marriage: eacham. 
To: QuInca. vi», [This word — to 
! be the ſame with gueech, æuinch, and 
gueck.) To ſtir; to flounce as in reſent. 
ment or pain. 


ow all m oldies is ish fort ae I have, that 
no part of all realm ſhall be — fan = ob -» 


| meb, 
2. Tho inſtrumetmt of writing. Win on. [from quincunx. 22 
1 } wilt * the duke's dun d t in | ving the 5 quineunx. | 

that . ſabzect of tn "quill. Morton. N Of a' Th aal or eta difpoſition, br: 

| oe 8 | 2 ſeveral examples 1 *. his 

Their wals make immortal with her 8 — — um. Ray. 

From bin whoſe t ſtan nn eee 1. J. AL Dare order 
To him agar rar Nen - Þ 5 65 plantation of — diſpoſed Orig te, 

Micke os dart ofa porenpiage. nally in e 2. f 7 give ttees, 

* ren one — fil in the 


re 


> 25 pr be 
" 4 * 
, Na. * TY 
Þ 
48 


„ un QU1 @U 1 
: | 3 | When the ſupreme faculti regularly, the' The fox obſcene to gaping. tombe retires | 
middle ; | which difpoſilon, Nabe inferior —ͤ— 7 955 And wolves with 1 bill the ſacred quiree. Pope. 
again and again, forms a regu . a ſerenity and complacency upon the whole foul, 3. [cabier, Fr.] A bundle of paper confiit. 
wood, or wilderneſs 3 and, when view . wy beyond the greateſt ily pleaſures, the ing of twenty. four ſheets. 
. by an t 2 3 | ion quinteffence and elixir of worldly — 5. | To Quras. v. . [from the noun.] To 
I Eee ces leben examplis in his diſcourſe | QVINTESSE'NTIAL. adj. [from quiztef- | fing in concert. 
Ray. f 


1 . There's not the ſmalleſt ich thou behold'ſt 
eee the ter fog ogg of quinine But in hs motion lee eee, 
He whole lightning pierc'd th“ Iberian lines, -| Ventyrous aſſertions as would have puzaled the Still quiritig io the young ey d eherubims. Shakſp. 
. Now forms my puincunx, and now ranks my vines. authors to have made them good; ſpecially conſidet -. 8 young ey a | 


: "1 | My throat of war be turn'd | : 
| . 8 pe. ing that there is nothing contrary to the uinteſ- Whi * . ; 
QVIN2UAGE'SIMA. Lat.] Quinquageſ- | ſencial matter and circular figure of the heavens; fo Mgt rnd x wi de wein 9 
ima funday, ſo called becauſe it is the | Abeither is there to the 51 * n * | That babies Julls aſleep. | Shakſpeare, 
fiftieth day before Eaſter, reckoned by Wi rk &4 ( Py wt _ Wnence Qur'rIsTER. 2. /. | fromguire.] Choriſter; 
whole numbers; ſhrove ſunday, Di#. 3 —.— cond yore we 5 mn one who ſings in concert, generally in 
QuixqQua'NGULAR, adj, [quinque and 2 Ai dg 0 Baum es Tan divine ſervice. _ : 
angulus, Lat.] Having five corners. N romg” oi wr erg The coy quirifers, that lodge within, 
E.ch talus, enviroded Wich a cruſt, conforming Ainſwor th; gurntaine, French, } An up-] And prodigal ot harmony. | Thomſon, . 
itſelf to the ſides of the tatus, is of a figure 9ui-- right poſt, on the top of which a croſs QuiIRK, 2. /. [Of this word I can find no 


— 


guangular. = eduard. | poſt turned upon a pin; at one end of rational derivation, 
ney ere n quinguangul OY the croſs poſt was a broad board, and at | 1. Quick ſtroke ; ſharp fit, 
pe re oh. Fauingie and | the other a heavy ſand bag: the play m lo many quirks of joy and grief, 
De, al. Confiling of bre articles, | vs 10 ride againſt the broad end with a] Cin te ih ur ene. ge 
5 They have even an end wks ninguartichlar lance, and paſs by before the ſand bag, | 2. Smart taunt, ; | 1th g 
eontroverſy,, for none have ſince 1 12 . — 9225 , ſhould ſtrike the tilter on | on. kind of mos! 89 on others to 
more. Jr. ande ſon. e back. taſte their valour; belike, this is a man of that 
ul'NQUEFID, ad. [quingue and finds, | At guiniin he, 8 T Shakſpeare, . 
"\M it.] Cloven in Lee. In honour ot his bridaltee, 3 I may chance to have ſome odd guirks and rem 
Qui NQUEF O'LIATED. @ dj. [ quingue and Hath challeng'd either wide countee; nants of wit broken on me. Shakſpeart, 


Tolium, Lat.] Having five leaves. K 3. Slight coaceit, 


; , | Six batchelors as bold as he, Conceits rks- or quibbles, jeſts and 
UINQUE'NNIADL. adj. ¶ quinguenis, Lat.] | Adjuting to his company, 1 repartees oh Mo A 
Laſting five years; happening once in | _Andeac one hath his livery: | 1125 ins the ſearch after duch. Matt, 
ſive years. EI hy er adj, [guintyplur, Latin. | 4. Flight of fancy. Not in uſe. 
Gem 4 [corrapted from ſuing) e bs drang the gene proprio of gen, | That fe es dg el wil fas * 
© tum! inflam 1 . , lity, one hundred and fifty-fix, is above 94 One tt t excells the quirks of 1a. ns. Shak, 
Ee Eee. unto 25771 the leaſt. Sraunt. 5, Subtilty; nicety ; artful :tinion. 
The throttling guir/y tis my tar appoints, | . f. derived. by i * N a: 
n ae mac the . Be WI. % Tenved. by the etymologiſts, | ame 


Great bent and cold, ſucceeding one another, from wwhi 1 A ſharp jeſt; a taunt; a] n entail ; how ſolicitous are they to repair that error. 


occaſion pleurifies and quinfies. Arbuthnot, | ſarcaſm, and leave nothing to the mercy of a K Of 
Quinr, 2. / [E, Fr.] A ſet of five, Notwithſtanding all her ſudden gan, There are a thouſand guirks to avoid fe firoke 
For ſtate has made a guint 4 The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, of the law 1 L Eferange 
Of generals he's lifted anti Fabr. Let, ſpaniel like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 6. Looſe li ht tune | += oi 
a 14 /. [quinteiy Fr. ] A poſt The more it grows, and fawneth on her MI. Shakſ. | ** * 4 1 8 une. By,” IE 
Qu l 8 | If I cet him word his beard was not well cut; W e chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 
with a turning top. See QuIxrix. | would ſend me word, he cot it to pleaſe himſeif: nat ſummons you to all the pride ef prayer 3 
My better patte I thisis chlled the y modeſti Shakſpeare, | Liht quirks of muſick, broken and-uneven, Pepe. 
Are all thrown down; and that, which here ſtands up, Nyniph bring Lou's thee | To QuirT., v. a, part. paſſ. quit ;. pret. - i 
1s but a quin!aing a mere liſeleſs block. Shatſpeare, | Jet and youthful joltity, || h quit or quitted, ¶ qititer, Ft, quitare, Itall. i 
uUl'NTAL, 2. . | centupondium, Latin.] A | Ruipe, and cranks; and wanton wiles, Futur, Spaniſh. | F 
undred weight to weigh wich. Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Milton. 2 


Ser. 1. J. [quinia effentiag To vir. Via, To rally with bitter ſar- * diſcharge an obligation 5 to make even. 


| a, Tom We will be quit of thice oath, which thou haſt 
"Lais | | 5 ms. Ahyfavorth, wy made wy fer be J | Jab 
1. A fifth being. IRE. z. / [choeur, Fr. chor, Italian. 7 this nel, old tyra, 
From their gioſs meter he abſteadhs the forms” 1. A body of linger; a chorus. re opment 
And draws a Rind of Pe cr - ter. . The trees did bod and earn bloſſoms bore, Bare ibou wilt love me ſor this hortid crime, Deithe, 
: e hay 5. } And all the guire of birds did ſweetly fing, + n John I ow'd great obligation; 
e And told that garden's pleaſures in their caroling: | But John, unhapprlys thought fi 
4 e 5 1 a ; | . | , , . \ £4. 5 * M3 , is 5 N V. T bli I 2 4 
| * rowi'd 8 1 71 - | _ have lim'd a buſh for her, . your Sure ee N | Prizr 
They made tire, air, earth, and wat e lac'd a gui icing birds, e | 
four elements, o "«hich alf earthly things were com- And plac'd a guire of ſuch enticing birds, 2. To ſet tree. 


That ſhe will ght to liſten to their lays, Shulfp. | 


unded, and ſuppoſed the Heavens * to be a quint- | | wity  olerious | 

ere, er fh ef body diſtinR'from all he | Eur Apparent ve; en ſung fore Jet-thy Jon which ſhould be as gtent tor thy 
„ 242 © 7 © Watts. }| To ſhepherds watching at their folds by night, | 1 e. as 18 thy fadneſs when tu 

2. An extract from any thing. containing And Se the MeſBab now was born. Milton, | e them, do the, ſame cure 775 22 
all its virtues in a ſmall quantity, . I vebig nee Isgceborth 16 Hot death. 50 WF. 

© To me what is thi puinreſence of duft 2 man , with temples ow aaa virgin 1% = | I As. 

* 1 me, not wom nei er. . r 2 | 2 | : n | 
. orwijt, * 9%" | Begin the fong, and fwrike the linelying lyre, , || ©2172 29d eaheſt.of this cumb'rous charge, Mile. 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find ? fl | Lo how the years" to come, à numetous and well | 9 9u1/ you of tals tears younematoontye e 


Thou att qui from a thouſand calamities ; there-- 


— 
* 


n : 1 * ; | | de th in the face 3 What ſound 1 | 
What achzmiſt aan draw, with all his ſkill,” || © ited gy. es tO 165 g 01 neee 8 ag 2 
e theſe-out of the mind! D , band ina band do decently advance, N thi - to Gilt 
N Ins rand ting, Aud 10 my ſong wich ſmooth and equal meaſures | 3+ 1e CTY rough ; to arge ; 
In whom love wrought now aich jm | dane.) 1 | m | 


ö wag A Cowley. | n 3 , 

For by his art be did express A in beauty the ſurpaſh'd the gaire, Never worthy prince'a day did quif © 
4 825 ten HO nothivgnefs, © I a gobler than the reſt was her che Dryden. f With greater rely and with . 
From duff privationg and lean emptineſs. Donne, bh The part of - the'church where the ſer- f 4. To clear himſelf of an affair: with the 
Paracetius, by the halpef an intenſo cold, teaches vice is _ 7 88 ; reciprocal pronoun. a 
be ſeparate the quiiniteyſonee of wine Berl. m an on fire, £ Samſon hath quit Of,, 
et there be light) ſaid Gd and-fortbwith | Not all the buckets in a country quire : Like Samſon; and bejoickly bach 4 

_ Iight- ö I "Shall quench bob | . 

5 ; | quenen my rage. Claveland. 
e 2 Spinre/ſoxce pere, 


„ eme run for bicketsts the hallow' 1 Fully — — 
„„ Some run for bückets te the hallow'd wire, teveng tit hem 
Milton. . || Sorhs cut thegipes, aud ſome the evgiucs play. Dry. * wh 
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BY 1 75 Lak guilty'l fot them free. re. 


eas in this 
| chat i is, ain 4 Clean #: 


ge LL + 


7 


kl (ha —_— repay” $-t0 3 —— ; 
the knight ſalu | ow, 
Who fair him gu, as t i councour wat, Fp . 
_ Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
wit this horrid act. 
6. 0 vacate obligations. 
For our reward, 1 
All 6ur debts are paid ; dangers of f law, © 
alen, decrees, Judgments againſt Uebe 


. | os 7. ] 


One | 
; Would ſet me iv, en moment 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. | ts, 
7. To pay any obligation; to clear a debt; 
to be tantamount. | 
They both did fail of their le, and t 
much as tog xi? their charges ; becauſe truth, which 
is the ſecret of the moſt high God, whoſe pro 
* handy-work all things are, cannot be com 
«. With that wit and 1 ſenſes which ate our own: 
Hooker. \. 
Does not the air feed the flame? and does not the | 
flame at the ſame time warm and enli * the ait? 
and does not the earth quir ſcores wit 


Still 1 ſhall hear, and never qz7? the ſcore, 


Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus Theſeid o'er and o'er. 
Dry An. 


„ Hon-works ought tobe conficed to-certiin plates, 
here there is no conveyance for timber to | nt 
vent, ſo as to quit the colt of the carriage,” Temple. 

8. [ Contracted from acguit.] To abſolve ; , 

to acquit. 

Vor further ſeek what their offences be, 


To pa 
* . laints, tears, and laments 
The time, the place, and our eſtates . 
Think on thy fins, which man's old foe preſeats 
-* Before that Judge that quits each ſoul his hire. 


. Fairfax. 
40. To abandon ; to forſake. þ 
Their facher, | 
Then old and fond of 
That he quit being. r | gr" » 
ee g en 3 propos? Gd 3 
EY 1 emz rewards ; HE 
Even to {mg can detect their courſes. B. Fon, 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the under- 
ſtanding, — a. ſuperficial _— examining is to 
vo truth for appearance, ly to ſerve our . 
1. To reſign; to give up. 
. The = 2% oh in ere as Ye arms, 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd dittreſs, ; 
- - Quittedhistitleto Campaſpe's charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend's embrace. Prior. 
* QUI'TCHGRASS: . 


cm Lat, 


y are the beſt corn to on . | 
Gtr. or other = 


EN 

molo m gui, diſchar 

© free, 3 which! howere? at gel, 
appearance unlikely, is much favonred-| . 

| the original. uſe of the word, hic 

combiaation, quite and c 

adance: its 


22 ow 3 — 


Ge 
foreign ideas will offer themſelves, re 4 

bh hinder them from running away 255 

aghts quite from the ſudject i in hand. Lorle. 


J ariſe from guite cootraty principles. Spectator 


. . eee [ quit and rent. Small 


Such a tax would be znfeakble, and paſs but as a | 
fall quitrent, mag ++ er to 
. Temple, 


ty 7 98 
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* Fs SW 
_—_— * 
4 = 4 by : 


all the ele- | 
ments in the noble froits that iſſue from it? S 


are by. 1 
2 © latter exclude not the former quite un wid 


e ſame aQtions may be aimed . . 10 thiver; to ſhudder. 
ö 
1 


4 


| Tue green 


1 * ſun- beams on the waters 


Q 


2. joy of the eſtate which was falling to him, 
deſiring him only to pay the gifts of charity be had 
left as puitrents-upon the eſtate. Spccbaſor. 
Sa from uit J·An exclamation- 


uſed when any thing is N and th the 


| parties become ev ven. 
l} ar TTANCE. 2. /. [ guirants, Frenth 3 


„ from à debt or obligation ; 
Now I am rememb'red, he ſcorn'd at me! 
But that's all one ; omittance is no fange. 
Sbatſpeare. 
1 Recompence; return; repayments / 
155 Mine eyes ſa him in bloody ſtate, 
] Rend'ring faint qrittance, » wearied and pubreath'd, | 
[.* To Hevry Monmouth. Shak Meare 
Plutus, the god of gold, . 
| ; by: but his ſteward; no meed but he repays v1 
be above irſelf z no gilt to him 
breeds the giver a return Frereding, 
All oſe of guittance. 


We ſha — office of obr band, 
Sooner than quiſtance of deſert and merit. a8 


0 0 Qui'TTANCE,: v. 4. from the-noun. 
Io repay ; to recompence. Not uſed. 


Embrace me then this op unity, Ky 
As ficting beſt to pron r 8 Shakſpeare. 


U1TTER. 2. 111 
4 — hx |  Hiafworth. 
2. Scoria of tin, "1161 Ainfewort 
34 Un TTERBONE, 2. / A hard round ſwel. 

It n — coronet, between the heel 
tter, and grows moſt co 

bil Wy, e inſide of the foatkc 2% 

-Farrier's Dia. 
QUIVER. „, [This word ſeems 46 be 
'» corrupted from cuir, Fr. to caver,] 
A ca ber 
As Dianne hunted on a d N 


wh by . 14 


Ba Dianne beaſts with — dards bee 
Thoſe works, with als as much he aid, - 

u would: ope and ſhut your quiver-lid, 

iana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, t bs 

ams and ſhgulders naked, bows in their naw and 

guiwers by their ſides; +; « 1 238 


on her 
One hand a r a bow f ch) . £ Be 
[Quuvzx. adj. Nimble; 
uſe. e 


3 tere. aid he would | 
b, of Fe 28 enter ting dong) 


hakſpeare. 
[7s hes, n ig Vang ith 2 
1. To quake; to N ein a nende, 
motion. 1 1 
The birds chaunt melody eden Wa 957 Ar 
leaves aiv with depen =o h 


LR bs Her ſounding 


Oe pommel caſt the knight, e, NI 


* | 16 he flew, and pitching on bis head,. 


ny with his fest, and laꝝ ſor dead. 
ith what a ſpring bis furious ſoul broke 
And left ihe limbs UN e on the ground. 


11 


| | 


ice with go moles be mours'd, 
ber? 1 5 * ice return d. ' Go: 


| And verdant N form A a gui II Pope. 
| * d dying sales that pant upon the OY 
es that quiver to the curling 9 i Pope. 


4" le 


Fr” 
| 


2s taken with uivering, e thought | 
it more wiſdom to lean n aire awd look on. 


| ; 
Q TITY 


12 r e 


9 5 4 r fy 375 98 


* My old miſter; a little before bu death, wiſhed 15 


5. 


4 [from quiver, ]- | SD 1 


1 
J. 


j s > 


| 
. 
i 
b 
3 


' 
k 
þ 


| 


£ 
. 


4 


| 


"I | 


| 


ey elmane would have . 1* pot to ber he ping hand, but 


N 


| 


| 
aire, Not is, | | 


To Qvos.w. 3. [A low word.] To 


mY certain 


g 


25 Ihe diſeus of the ancier 


i ame of gut. is a game. 


quo 


Tis chaſtity: 1. 

Sh ak has that is clad io comple te gel. - 
55 like a guiver'd nymph with arrows keen, 
May hack l fore ts ar unharbour'd heathe, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds. Miltar, 
2. Sheathed as in a quiver--) 11 
From bim whoſe quills ſtand iver'd at his ear 

To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pepe. 


more 
as the embrio does in the womb, tg 


move as the heart does when throbbing. 
PUO/DLIBET, 3. /. I Lat.] A nice point; 


Ia ſobtilty. 


He who reading on the heart, 
When all his guodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulſe and heat, 
Swore he had never ſelt it beat. 
QuoDLIBETA'RIAN» 2. / eri ” 
One who talks or diſputes on * 


ſubject. | Die, 
„ adj. [guodliber, Lat.] 
Not reſtrained to a particular ſubject: in 
the ſchools, theſes or problems, anciently 
propoſed to be debated for curioſity or 
entertainment were ſo called. Did. 


Quorr. . /. Ich, French, : 
1. Any cap with which the head is corered, 
See Cor, 
+ - Hence thou fickly gulf, - 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, | 
I e fleſh'd ak coaquet; aim to hit. 


S, n 
2. The cap elbe 5 


of a ſerjeant at Jaw. 185 


7, olf. v. g. Leer, Fr. J T 0 cap; ; to 
- © Arc ofs with a: -headdrefs., 1 
She i is always guoiffed with the head of AN ele- 
bn to ſhew that this animal is the breed of. that 
country, | Aal ſon. 


e 1. J. Lau. 11 Head- 
ady in the next medal is any”; in 


ure, «6.8 Adiiſen, 
Ae See Colt. $034 2 - £ | 
70 IN. 2. ©. rr N NI ITI 2 
mer. . , : | 
A ſudden tempeſt from Ae flew 
Wich horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew, © 
Then whirling il, the quoina together ſrook, 


* an % ; 
2 if 4 


8 Saudyt. 
* Buile brick houſes wich let and find quoi, 2 
columns at each end. ertimer. 


2. An inſtrument for miling warlike en- 


gines, v2 Ainfavorth, 
G. 2. 1 Datch.] as 

. Something throwa.to a Lag diſtance to 
int. | 
He plays at quoits well, 4SAbfpeares 


When — plaid at daun, ata; was allowed his 
- breeches and ſtockings. Arbuthnot and { Pope. 


is ſometimes 
"2s it . ail, but im Toperly, ; 
Fill; the 
a trial of ſrength, as 
the' hammer. 


1 51 rom the noug. 1 To 
hay pt. 


Ib was on! 
LIES us toxth 


vor. — 1 dd 
E frees 
; "uſes, A why 


noun. 665 thro 11 4 
Noble youths for maſterſhi 
| — — 


64943 + 


4 1 


juoits, . Dryder: 


8 
Weiche ee 1 * 
e, % 


— 


49 Mo 


Ex V2. 


Io king doorns. BY 
5 ib 


merly. 
Nals ee, — 225 a 


3 =. 


QO 


ee The preterit of quake, Obſolete, 
Freely up thoſe royal ſpoils he took, | 
Vet at the lion's ſkin be inly _— . 7 
S tn . J. [Lat.]. A bench o jul- 
Gen; tuch a humder of any 'officets as 1 
landen! to do buſineſs. | 
ey were a parcel of mummers, and Beiny lm. 1 


01 — of the yuorum in his — 4 
ande red that none of the Middleſex juſtices too 
? care to lay ſome of them 95 the heels. Addiſon, 

)uo'T A. f. . ¶ quatus, 
Proportion as afligned to each,, ,. 
Scarce one in this liſt but engages to ſupply a uma 
ot briſk young Rs — with kats and feathers. 

4 a Addiſon. 
Quora'r10N. 1. 5 [from quote.] 


1. The act of quoting z citation. 
2. Paſſage adduced out of an le 
evidence or illuſtration. 


He, that has but ever ſo little examined the cita- 
tations of Kriters, cannot doubt how little credit 
t "_ e deſerve, where the originals are want- 


Loc ke. 
He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, 
» | Back's his opinion with quotations. b Prior. 


UOTE. v. a. [quoter, Fr.] To cite an 
flage | of an author; to ad 


author or pa 


6%«„ » 4 + 


1 . 


Latin.] A ſhare; a| 


| QuoTI'DIAN, adj. [ quotidien, Fr.  quati- 


28 
duce by way of authority or illuſtration | 
the words of Rt, 

he ſecond ed 
ea en eb bs Rams kb us 
St, Paul Wa one of their poets for this ſaying. 


Stilling fleet. 
ie ss his mind, a the papers, wt 
for it Melchior Adams and Hoſpinian. Arterbary. 
He quoted texts right upon out Saviour, though 
12 expounded them wrong. Atterbury. 
He will, -in the middle of a _— vs paſſages 
out of Plato and Pindar, S). 


Quo'run, 1. Se [from quote, | Citer; be that 


Otes. 


I propoſed this peine entire, to take off the 
diſguiſe which its guoter put upon it. Atterbury, 


Qvorn. derb inperfact. [This i is only part | 


of eyo dan, Saxon, retained i in Engliſh, 


and is now only uſed in ludicrous! r | 


vage. It is uſed by Sidney irregularly 
in the ſecond perſon, ] Sn I. fay I or 
ſaid I ;- guoth: he, 872 he or ſaid he. 


Enjoying, guoth you. ; Sidney. 
Shall we, — be he, ſo baſoly brook 1 | 
This paltry of n Hudibras, 


— 


- 


QUD 
| Mw Lat.] Daily; ſs every 


day. 
Quotidian things, and equilifjane a. 
Shut in for man in one eircumſetence. . 
Nor, was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, 
5 "but a quotidian fever, always increaſing. to higher 
mation. 5 King Charles. 


Quor! DAN. . / ben quotidiane, Lat.] 


A quotidian feter; a fever which returns 


day. 


eve | 
j If Þ could meet that fancymonger, I LA ive 
uin counſel; for he r to base the 83 of 
love. bakſpeares 


Quoirrzny 1. . uotieur, Fr. guot ies, 
Lat.] In nf [qo is the number 
produced by the diviſion of the two 
given numbers, the one by the other. 


. 
5 make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame 
of ſtairs of an equal height, they 5 the height 
ol the room in feet and inches, and, multiply the 
feet by twelve, v hoſe product, with the number of 
odd inches, gives the Far of the whole height.in 
inches, which ſum they divide by the number of 
ſteps "they intend to have in that eight, and the 
; guotient (hall be the number of inches and parts that 
each ſtep ſhall be high. ; * 8 


RAR 


5 called the canine. letter, becauſe 
it is uttered with ſome reſemblance 
to the growl or ſnarl of a eur: it has 
one conſtant found in Engliſh, ſuch as it 
has in other languages, as, red, roſe, 
more, muriatick : in words e from 
the Greek, it is followed by an h, rbap- 
Jody: ris never mute, unleſs the "ſecond. 


'7 may be accounted mute, where. two rr | 


are uſed; as myrrb. 
To Ra'BATE. wv. 1. [rabattre; F 0 In fl. 
'conry, to ee to the fiſt 
Ainſworth, 
R' A T0. . Wy 1 nechbash! a ruff. 


I chink your other rabato were better, Shakſp. 
Broke broad jeſts upon her narrow heel, 


|Pok'd her rabatory,and ; ſurvey*dher ſteel. OldComedy. 
To Ra'BBeT., v. 4. rabatte, raboter, Fr.] 


To pare down pieces of A as to 
fit one another. 
: The rabbet plane is to cut 
of a board ſtraight or ſquare down, 


© another board, cut down inthe rn, he ie ty — 


join into the ſquare of the firſt ; and chis 

over of two is called-rabbeiing, — 
The window frame bath every one of iu liebte 

- oublierel ta its outfide about half. an inch into 11 

dane, and ” e was” TEL 


Ra'vyer, ak; {from the verb 12 A joint 
made by 1 two pieces ſo. chat they 


wrap over one an 


5 


N 


ſor parſly to ſtuff a rabbit. 
again. 


ö 


5 


Having drove in the hooks, whey fo the — Say — 0. nu Flo * 1 9 4 ws a 
01 e ei e | 15 55 8 Nr Þ gave them 
hal e ee ene nnn 
1 ide g aa e 4 844 * n E yas abit, eee 1 


RA'BBLE. . /. [rabula, Latin; rabulari, 


\ 2 5 R A B 
Ra'sBr.' JN. , A doctor among the 
RABBIN. ews. 

Be not ye called rabbit; for one is 

even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. Matibe ru. 

The Hebrew rabbins ſay, that nature hath given 

man, for the pronouncing of all letters, the lips, 
the teeth, the tongue, the palate and throat. 
Camden's 2 
RA“SRBIT. 2. / robbe, fobbekin, Dat. 
furry animal 
rows in the ground. 
I knewa wench married, as ſhe went to the gaiden | 
| Shakſpeare, 
A company of ſcholars, going to catch conies, 
carried one with them which had not much wit, 
and gave in charge, that if be ſaw any, he ſhould be 
filent for fear of ſcaring of them; but he no ſooner / 
eſpied a company of rabbits, but he cried aloud, | 
ecce multi cuniculi; which he had no ſoener ſaid, 


your maſter, | 


t lives on plants, and kg | 


D 
C 


— — — — 2 — 


RA 


daſeneſs and cowardice. 
In change of government, 
The rabb/e rule their great FI fate, | 
Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate, en. 
His enemies have been only able to make illim- 


preſſions upon the low and ignorant rabble, and to 


put the dregs of the people in a ferment. Addifor. 
RABBLEMENT. 2. /. from rabbh.] 


rowd ; 8 aſſembly 99 7 Tea 
people. Not in uſe, | | 
A rude rabblement, as 1 


Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide,” 
But got his ready ſteed, and faſt away an 1 
ener. 
The rabblement houted, clapp'd their 2 — 
and uttered a deal of ſtinking breath.  Shakſpeare. 
There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, 
traitors, and other of the ſame rabblement. Camden: 


but the conies ran to.their burrows; and he being 0 . 
checked by them ſor it, anſwered, Who would 28 * _ 145 . Lat,] Tien fan 
have thought that the rab underſtood Latin? z 5 


acon. 


low Latin. py A. tumultuous crowd; an 


N of low people. 
„Countrymen, will ye _ and yi 
Jet a'rabble lead you to your deat 


bring the rabble here to this 3 Sbalſp. 


* theſe hisdeveralraviſhments, — and 


aling away of men's wives, came in all thoſe 
ancient fables, and all that rab . | 


The hte ft bon ntl "like. | 
often cepſures what the r e. Fernen. 
* ee atheiſtical, epicurean 25 whom 


| 1, A fami 
2. Family deſcending + 


25. 


Ra'BINET. 2+ 25 A kind: of Sable Gd. 


nance, Ainſworth, 
RACE, . 10 [race,. Fr. from radice, my} 
y aſcending... 


"TOs. 
He in a moment will create 
* Another world ; out of man, a race 


Of men innumerable, there to dwell, © * r, 
Male he created thee, but thy confort \ | 
Female for race. * hon, 


| High as the mother of the 8 in | 
And —— like her of pat duce 2 


en. 
if» A ration; a collective family. 


A race of youthful * 
Fetching wal vs ny pe " '$% 


1 A ar AG. 


eee mou we D i #2 | 1 


by Plotarch and Polybius with the fime character 
0 TH a 


Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dy, f 


ur. 7 
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1410. Train; proceſs, 


5 Ra erk. u. 4. from race. Runner; one 


e 


ig of ginger. 
— of ine. 


2 may bee thre 


in comrivance, 


Mien 


races of the 2 5 ; 7. 


8. Courſe on the = 5 


The fight of many birds is ſwifter than the race 
beaſts Bacon, 


9. Progreſs ; courſe. 


many examples have taught them, never nope his 
race till it came — a headſong overthrow. Sdn 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame. Mil. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his rare though deep. b 
He ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt, 
New to his friends embrace, 


An offenſive war is made, which is unjuſt in the 


aggreſſor ; the proſecution and race of the war car- | 


rieth the defendant.to inyade the ancient patrimony 
of the firſt who is now turned defendant; 


all he fit gown, a0 not put himſelf in defence ? | 


on. 


The rare of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, 
which he re - obtained. 


A. enog#e. 2. /. [rect and bag] Horſe 


to run for 
\ The reaſon 3 why thoſe, who can 
the greateſt fluency, is, 


| taken tif 8 5 
t the t is like 2 race 
faſter the les ok it hrs as 


Cluſter, like that 


A cock will ip one day ſertilitate the whole race- 
mation or cluſter of-qggs, 
many weeks after. Brown. 


on f 2 raceeas and fero, 


chat contends in 
Hie fhumblipg founder 'd jade can trot as ws 
As any other Pegaſus can 
the dull eel moves 1 in the mud, 
all the ſwiſt-finn'd racers of the fool. Dorſet. 
s form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
4 the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. Pope. ö 


R cin ges, 2. / {from rag. The qua- 
liey of being racy. 


Rack, / Nen W. "oP racks 10 
fetch. [i 
1. An 


«a> 


to 
er ; 0 let him 
That would, upon the rack of 


Sich him out longer. 


a ar he hates bim 


h world 
Did ever au . afflict pe | 
becauſe he had a E. 8 


miſtreſe. 
0 And in the tortures of the rack 


+ A diſtaff ; commonly a 


1 : 


* 


Milton. | 


2 the | 
' Racewalrion. ny. [racemus, Latin.] 
4 


which ate not excluded in| 7. 


4. To ſcrew ; to ſorce to 


aud caſt about every way, 8 
Teschen bea he whip, dener . 1 


—— 


RAC 


A tet the — to-the-rach, 
| mike him as mi 


3 
A cod behaviour ſets d is i 


4 the rack, 
r Tun 


3. "ln inſtrumeot by. which extenſion 4 


Theſe.bows, — like — bows 
ia uſe amongſt us, were bent anly ya man's tn. 
mediate ſtrengih, without the help of any * or 


nal that are uſed to others. 
portable da, 
from which they ſpin by twirling à ball. 
Itãs commonly ſpaken and written ret. 


by ſiſters turn the wheel, . 
e woolly rack, and fill the reel. 


y be forms wholly irregular, 5. racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as 
pre ewe, wholly but they | 

muſt owe it to ſome entraordipary diſpeſitigns of} 
. 


are driven by the wind. 


That, which is nom a hotſe, even with a thought | 


22 rack diſlimns, and mak es it iĩadiiti - 
water is in water. hakjpeare. 
"The great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diffolee; 
Aud, like this inſubſtantial pageaot, faded, 
Leave not à bel behind. 
Me oſten ſee againſt ſome ſtorm, 
A filencein the bea , the rack ſtand Rill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shakſpeare. 
The winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above, which we call the rack, ard are not 
perecived below, paſs without noiſe. Bacon. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 


With equal force of lungs their titles try ; | 
They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dry. |. 
6. [hnacca, the occiput, 


Saxon; racca, 


flandick, 
mutton cut for #he table, 


7. A grate; the grate on which bacon is laid, 
8. A wooden grate in which hay i is placed | 2 


for cattle, 
Their bulls they ſend to 1 far, 
Or hills, or feed them at 2 within. May. 
The beſt way to feed gattle-with ig, is to put ãt io 
racks, becauſe of (he great quantity they tread down. 


Mortimer, 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the fieeds ; the. nimble hougs obey : - 
From their full racks the gen'rous fiecds retite. Add. 


9. Arrack; a ſpirituous liquor. Ste Ax- | 


> 


To Rack. v. #, [from the noun.] To 
ſtream as clouds | 


ore the wind. 


Three glorious ſuns, each one a perſe& ſun, 
Not ſeparated. with the racking clouds, 


But ſexer'd in a pale clear-ſhiging ſxy. Shatſpeare. 


0 RACK, v. 4. ping the noun. J 


Their joints new ſet to de newrack'd again. Cowley. . 
Hold, 0 dreadſul ſir, 5 


Lou rarer. dg fert bo end Lee. 
2. To torment; to haraſs. 


'Th' apoſtate angel, thou 


hin Pain, 
Vienna aloud, but rack” 


wide Ge deep defpair. Mile. 


3. To haraſs by exattion. - 


The 4544 there ſhameſully rack their tenants, || 
exaQing of them, beſides his covenants, what he 
2 Spemſer. 

The commons haſt thou rack's; the clergy's 
—— and Jean with thy 2 

He took — of his guſt eſtase, 

Nor rect'd dis tenants with ducteaſo of vent. er 
performance, - 

by x racing and ſtretchint ſcripture further than 
by God was meant, are drawn into ſundry 2 


: She wiſe eerst the heathens raked thele wit wits, 


to the utmeſt 


in to if le, and to 
eds 


Sbalſpeare. 


hinges or joints.] A neck of 


was worth the while for the e rack 05 
iaventiom, and to call in all the fuccours of earning 
and-exivfical 


n ne. 1 


Try Bo 0 ran an Venice de- MID 
That ſhall de acid even tothe. uttennaſt. Sl. 
* To defecate; to-draw off from the lecs. 
AI knqw not 1 this ward is derived 
-4in this ſenſe; rein, German, is clear, 
pure, whence our word to vinſe: this is 
| perhaps of the ſame race. © 


It is common to draw wine or beer from the lers, 
which we call racing, wharedy i it will clarify — 
Baccx. 

Some ton their caſk R the Gellar to mis it 
with che lees, and, after a few days reſettlement, 
rack it off, Mortimer. 


RACK-RENT. 1. ,. [rad and rom. Rene 
raifed to the uttermoſt. 


Have families been tuined by „ 
paid for the lands of the church? Sf. 


| RACK-RENTER, . J. Track and renter.] 
One who pays the uttermoſt rent. 
Though this be a quarter of hip yearly income, 
and the publick tat takes away one hundred; yet 
this influences not the yearly tent of the land; 
which the reck-renter or undertenant pays. Locke. 
RACK ET. z. J [Of uncertain derivation ; 
Caſaubon, derives it, after his cuſtom, 
from ęaxia, the daſh of fluctuation againſt 
the ſhore. ] 


1. An irregular elattering noiſe. 
ta 4 


That the tennis court keeperknows better than I. 
it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeſt 
not ractet there. Shakſpeare, ; 
2. A confuſed talk. In burleſque language, 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives 

the next door to ſaction, where they keep ſuch a 
racket, that the whole pariſh is diſturbed and eve 
night in an uproar. Swift. 

. [raquette, Fr.] The inſtrument with 


* players at tennis ſtrike the ball. 


Whence perhaps all the other ſenſes. 
When we have matcht our rac leis to theſe balls, 
We will in France pl ay a ſet, In 
Shall ſtrike his father $ crown into the hazard. 
Shakſpeare. 
The body, into which We is made, either 
can yield back ward or it cannot: if it can yield 
backward, then the impreſſion made is a motion; 
as we ſee a ſtroke with a racket upon a bal}, makes it 
ſrom it, Digby on the Soul. 
le talks wuch of the natives to do and forbear, 
de determine a reaſonahle man, as if he were 
ore than a tenuis- ball, to be MP to and fro 
bythe rackets of the eps caufes 
: Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
hoy NG, 1. ,. 
_ Job pace of a horſe is the ſame as an awdle, 
y that it is a ſwiſter time and a ſhorter tread ; and 
bye Ir it does not rid fo much ground, yet it is 1 


thing eaſier. Farvier's Di8. 
| Ra'cxo0R, 5. . 
| The rackoon is a New Babes ste, like a 


badger, having a: tail like a fox, deing oloathed with 
a thick ang de 2 dep fr: n ſleeps in the day time in a 
_ hollow tree, and goes out a- nights, when the moon 
boom to feed on the e where it . 
a 
RACY, adj. [perhaps from rayx, Spanith, 
| 8 1 ae eee taſting of 
Wai which e 
Tren trom whach they come, e and a 


5 Ben his ze that düsen din, 1957 
+ Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denbam. 


The cyder . is 2 . 
T*. itable , inch, Wa 
from the — — — 

ten long de n , and roſy doighs. .— Pope, 
Rab. The 2 of read. Spenſer. 
Rav, Rev, Rop, Ciffering only in 


— 


RAD 


- 


Alalect, fignify counſel ; as Conrad, | 


powerful or ſki ful in counſel ; Ethelred, 

2 noble counſellor ; Rodbert, eminent 

"for counſel: Exzbalus and Thraſybulus 

_ Have almoſt the ſame ſenſe, - Gibſon, 

Rx/pDocx, or ruddech, n. fo A bird; the 
redbreaſt. 


Wich charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shabſp. 


a'DIaNCE..E z, /. | radiare, Latin. ] 
Ra'viancy. 1 Sparkling luſtre; glitter. 
By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Shakſpeare, 
"Whether there be not too high an apprehenſion 
above its natural radiancy, is not without juſt doubt; 
however it be granted a very ſplendid gem, and 
whoſe ſparkles may ſomewhat reſemble the glances 
of fice, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Son 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of majeſty divine. | 
A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its greateſt . 


KH; urnet 
Ra'pianT, adj. [radians, Lat.] Shining; | 


brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays. 
- There was a ſun of d radiant upon the top, and 
before, a ſmall cherub of gold with wings diſplayed. 


Mark what radiant ſtate ſhe ſpreads, 
In circle round her ſhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like ſilver threads, 
This, this is ſhe alone. Milton's Arcades. 

Voirtue could ſee to do what virtue would + 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk. Milton. 
I ſee the warlike holt of heaven, 
Radiant in glitt'ring arms and beamy pride, 
Go forth to ſuccour truth below. : Milton. 
To RA'DIATE, v. 3. [radio, Latin.] To 
emit rays; to ſhine; to ſparkle. 

Though with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could 
never engage God to ſend forth his light and his 
truth : yet now that revelation hath diſcloſed them, 
and that he hath been pleaſed to make them radiate 
in his word, men may recollect thoſe ſcattered divine 

beams, and kindling with them the topicks proper 
to warm our affections, enflame holy zval. Boyle. 
Ligbt radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes, and thus we ſee the ſun or a flame; or it 
is reflected from other bodies, and thus we ſee a man 
or a picture, | Locke. 


Ra'v1aTeD. adj. | radiatus, Lat.] Adorned 
with rays, , | 


The radiated head of the phanix gives us the | 
Addiſon. 


meaning of a paſſage in Auſonius. 
Rad1a'T1oN. n. /. [radiatio, Lat. radia- 
_ 5 -:. | 
1. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. 

We have perſpective houſes, where we make de- 
monſtrations of all lights and radiations, and of all 
colours. fs acon, 

Should I ſay I liv'd darker than were true, } 

Your radiation can all clouds ſubdue, 
But one; 'tis beſt light to coatemplate you, 
: ö : ts 
2. Emiſſion from a centre every way. 
Sound paralleleth-in many things with the light, 
and radiation of things viſible. Vacon. 


Milton. | 


. | To RA\DICATE. v. a. [radicatus, from 
radix, Lat.] To root; to plant deeply 


Bacon. 


RA'DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, 


Latin, ] 
1. Primitive; original. N | 
The differences, which are ſecondary, and pro- 
ceed from theſe radical differences, are, plants are 
all figarate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not. | a Bacon. 
SBauch a radical truth, that God is, ſpringing up 
together with the eſſence of the ſoul, and previous 
to all other thoughts, is not pretended to by 1 
| 2 1 4050 o ey. 
2. Implanted by nature. | 
I be emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſture 
doth hetray the radica/ moiſture and carrieth it tor 


Pol. . 


. 


| 


Ra'vicLe. 2. /, [radicule, Fr, from radix, 
Lat. | That part of the ſeed of a plant, 


R A F 


If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, it 


might be contrived to burn without being conſumed, | 


Wilkins, 
The ſun beams render the humours hot, and dry 
up the radical moiſture. 


3. Serving to origination, tg 
RADICA'LITY. 2. J. [from radical.] Ori- 
gination, 
There may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphrodi- 
tical principies, that contain the radicality and 


power of different forms; thus, in the ſeeds of | 
wheat, there lieth oY the ſeminality of darnel, | 


rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ra'DICALLY. adj. [from radical.) Origi- 
nal y; primitively, 

It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of 
death in inſets, who have not their vitalities radi- 
cally confined unto one part. Brown: 

heſe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive founts, and origins of light 
Enliven worlds deny'd to human fight. Prior. 


Ra'dicalnrss. rn. /. 22 radical.] The 
ſtate of being radica 


and firmly. 


Meditation will radicate theſe ſeeds, fix the ttan- 


fient gleam of light and warmth, confirm reſolutions 
of goods and give them a durable conſiſtence in the 
ſoul. | Hammend. 
Nor have we let fall our pen upon diſcouragement 
of unbelief, from radicated beliefs, and points of 
high preſcription. Brown, 
If the object ſtays not on the ſenſe, it makes not 
impreſſion enough to be remembered; but if it be 
repeated there, it leaves plenty enough of thoſe 
images behind it, to ſtrengthen the knowledge of 
the object: in which radicated knowledge, if the 
memory conſiſt, there would be no need of reſerv- 
ing thoſe atoms in the brain, Glanville. 


Ravica'TION. #. /, [radication, Fr. from 
radicate.] The act 
fixing deep. | | 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal 


with men of various inclinations, and of different 


habits of fin, and degrees of radication of thoſe 
habits ; and to each of theſe ſome proper application 
was to be made to cure their ſouls. mmond 


. 


which, upon its vegetation, becomes its 
root, | Quincy. 

RA“DISRH. u. V Crædic, Saxon; radis, rai- 
fort, Fr. raphanus, Lat.] A root com- 
monly eaten raw. Miller. 

RADIUS. 2. C. Latin. ] | 

1. The ſemidiameter of a circle, 

2. A bone of the fore arm, which accom. 
porn the ulna from the elbow to the 
wriſt, \ 3 

To Rave, v. a, To ſweep; to huddle; 
to take haſtily without diſtinction. 


Their cauſes and effects I thus ra up together. 
TEEN | Carew. 


To RA'FFLE., v. 4 [raffler, to ſnatch, Fr.] 


To caſt dice for a prize, for which every | 


one lays down a ſtake. 
Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, 
there is a late inſtitution there, under the name of a 
rafling ſhop. | 
RAT PLR. 2. f. [raffe, Fr. from the verb.] 
A ſpecies of game or lottery, in which 
many ſtake a ſmall part of the value of 
ſome ſingle thing, in conſideration of a 
chance to gain it. | | | 
The toy; brought to Rome in the third triumph 
- of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaining, 
made of two precious ſtones, three foot broad, and 
four foot long, would have made a fine raffle. 
g N Arbuthnat on Ciins. 


of taking root and 
s ) 


| 


Arbuthnot. | 


Tatter, | 


| 


_ 


* 


Rar r. 6. [probably from rl, Lat.] A , 


_- v1 ies. ellis. 594 oo rm oo pony + 


RAG 


frame or float made by lay ing pieces of 


timber croſs each other, 
Where is that fon 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft * Shakſp. 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove; : 
And form a raf?, and build the rifing ſhip. Pope. 
RAF r. part. paſſ. of reave or raf. Spen/er. 
Torn; rent. | "64 
RA'FTER. x. / [nzpren, Saxon; raſter, 
Dutch; corrupted, ſays Junius, from 
roof tree, | The ſecondary timbers of the 
houſe ; the timbers which are let into the 
great beam. | 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew, and vein, 
Which tile this houſe, will come again, 
: Shepherd, 
T truſt thy honeſt offer'd courteſy, _ 
Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſhed 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtr balls. Milior. 
Oa them the Trojans caſt 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from 
his brother Rameſes, the uſe of Mipping was firſt 
brought among the Greciars, who before that time 
knew no other way of croſſing their narrow ſeas, but 
on beams or 2 tied to one another. Hleylin, 
From the Eaſt, a Belgian wind 
His hoſtile breath through the dry rafter: ſent; 
The flames impell'd. Dy 
© The roof began to mount aloft, 
Aloft role every beam and rafter, - 
The heavy wall climb'd lowly after. 


1.4 


4 : Swi o 


Ra'eTERED, adj. [from rafter.) Built with 


rafters, 
No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope, 
RAG, 1. /. [hnacode, torn, Sax, er.] 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a 
tatter. 5 A7 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toſt, 
And flutter'd into rags. \ Milton. 
Rage are a great improvement of chalky lands. 
. 2 15 F FE Mortimer . 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 
clothes: proverbially, mean dreſs. 
Fathers that Wear rags, Ge 
Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags, 
Shall ſee their children kind. 
They tooke from me 


» 


Shakſpeare, 


Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 


Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 
Theſe tatter'd rags. | Chapmar. 
Worn like a cloth, 
| Cnawan into rags by the devouring moth, Sandys. 


Content with poverty, my foul I arm; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
| | Dryden. 
3. A fragment of dreſs, 4 6 
He had firſt matter ſeen undrefty zj 
He teok her naked all alone, . 
Before one rag of form was on. Heb 


Racamvu'rrin. . /, {from rag and 
know not what elfe.] A paltry mean 
fellow. 15 | Much 

have led my ragamrfſins where they were pep- 
per'd; there's not three of my hundred and fiſty 
left alive ; and they are for the town's end to beg 
during life. Sbalſpeare. 
Shall we brook that paltry aſs + * 
And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras; | 
With that n@re paltry. ragannffiny 8 
Ralgho, vapopring and huffing ? Hadibras. 

Attended with a crew of ragamufſins, the broke 
into his houſe, turned all (h.ogs topfy-turvy, 
then ſet it on fire, 8 N05 Hife. 

RAGE. . . rage, French.] ; 545 ; 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed 7 when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann d ſwiftnels, will, too late; 
Tie lenden pounds to's heels, __ Shakſpeare, 
2 n a _ 11. 
allay my rages and revenges wi 
. Your colder r . 5 a f f 
| 38 


Ca 


Donne, 


and 


© Shatſprave.. 
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RAG 


” © urnus for Lavinia diſeſpous d. rk Milton, 
Torment and loud lament and e 

2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painful. ls 

hurt, who hath been in great rage of 

| Bacon. 


pain; ll the weapon was re · anoĩnted. 
e of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt. Pope. 


The ra 
+ Enthuhaſm ; rapture, 


Who brought green to her perfect age, 
And made that art 21 a ir of „ uley. 
4. Eagemeſs; yehemence of mind: as, a 
rage of money getting. | 

ou purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live,” Pe 
Then may his ſoul its free- born rage enjoy, 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ, Harte. 
To Race, v. a. {from the noun, | 


. 


. 
* 


- 
- 


1. To be in fury; to be heated with excel- | 


five anger, 3 | 
Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is raging ; an 
whoſoever is deceived thereby, is not wiſe. Proverbs. 
Why do the heathen rage? - Pſalms, 
At thishe inly rag d, and as they talk d, 


Smote him into the midriff. ilton. 
2+ To ravage; to exerciſe fury. 
Heart- rending news, 
That death ſhould licenſe have to rage amon 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous. Waller. | 


3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity, 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 
juſtle one againſt another, ſeem like torches, and run 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag'd. 
fl B Milton. 
Aſter theſe waters had raged on the earth, they 


N began to leſſen and ſhrink, and the great fluctuations 


ol this deep being quieted by degrees, the waters 
__ — retired, | | . — Burnet, 
Ra'czrvL, adj. [roge and full.) Furious; 
Vvoiolent. 
Telmane; ſo that again with rageful eyes ſhe bad 
' himdefend himfelf; for no leſs an his life would 
re | Sidney. 
A popular orator may repreſent vices in fo formi- 
dable appearances, and ſet out each virtue in fo 
amiable a form, that the covetous perſon ſhall 
ſcatter moſt liberally his beloved idol, wealth, and 
the ragefiul perſon ſhall find a calm, Hammond 
Ra'cctp. adj. [from rag. ] 
1. Rent into tatters. 
Ho like a prodigal, | 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind; 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the firumpet wind. 
Shal peare. 
As 1 go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted 
away from the old woman's door by every barking 
| buthnot. 
of parts almoſt diſ- 


Kur. 

2. Uneven; conſiſting 
united. a | 
- "The earl of Warwick's ragged 
Teen pourtrayed in their church ſteeple. 

That ſome whislwind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 


And throw it thence into the raging ſea. Shalſpeare. 


The moon appears, when Jooked-npon with a 
good glaſs, rude and ragged... Burnet. 
3. Dreſſed in tatters, . | 
”_ Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 
Aud ragged virtue not a friend at court. 
1. Rugged; not ſmooth, 
| + The wolf would barter away a ragged 


coat and a 


raw-boned carcaſe, for a ſmooth fat one, L Eftran. | 


What ſhephetd owns thoſe ragged ſheep? Dryden. 


Ra'corDntss. . J. [from 
of being dreſſed in tatters. 


poor naked wretches, whereſoc'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of. this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your haulcleſs heads and unfed fides, - 
loop 'd and window'd nnn you? 


t/peare, 


A 


VI 


25 RAe s rONE. A. 7. 174 | 
. A ſtone ſo EM! * its breaking in | 


This courteſy was worſe than 2 baſtinado to 


ſtaff is yet to be 
Tm 


— 


RAI 
RA Nor. adv. 
vehement fury. 
RA OMAN. z. /. [rag 

deals in rags, 
RAGOUT. . /. 


highly ſeaſoned. 


| To the ſtage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt, 
'Tis taſk enough for thee i” expoſe a Roman feaft, 


No fiſh they reckon comparable to a ragout 


| When art and nature join, th* effect will be 
Some nice. ragout, or charming fricaſy. 


1 


and lone. 


a ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. 


| 


edge of a tool 


ragged. | 
Ra'cworkr, 2. 


— 


RAIL. 1. /. bene German.] 


upright poſts. 


them together. 


* 


= * 


not riſe much above it. 


to fall. 
A large 


— 


rail for others which went round. 
3. A kind of bird. 
Of wild birds Cornwall 
tridge and pheaſant. 


— —_— 


word nightrail, 
7e RAlL, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To encloſe with rails, 
The hand is f 


and railed about with ballifters.. 


railed, 


railed in the communion- table. 
2. To range in a line. 


like a team of h 
ſome at London, and the reſt at divers places. 


| To Rat. v. Crailler, Fr. rallen, Dut. 


e. K 
Till thou canſt rai/ the ſeals from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud. 


Aud put upon hinr fuch a deat of man, 
|, That wondid hin 0 


[from raging] With | 


[Fr.] Meat ſtewed and 


Dryden. 
of {nails. 


Addiſon. 


King's Cookery, 


WWoodavard on Foſſils, 
2. The ſtone with which they ſinooth the 
new ground and left 


« [rap and avort. 25 lant. 
Je [rag re.) 15 ar 


1. A croſs beam fixed at the ends in two 


If you make another ſquare, and alſo a tennant 
on each untennanted end of the ftiles, and another 


morteſs on the top and bottom rails, you may put 
on. 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 
by which any thing is encloſed: a pale 

is a ſeries of ſmall upright poſts riſing 
above the croſs beam, by which they are 
connected: a vail is a ſeries of crofs 
beams ſupported with poſts, which do 


A. man upom u high place without a, is ready | 

Bacon. 
ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one 
ſide being ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and a 


Clarendon, 


hath quail, rail, par- 
| - rew, 1 
4. [nzgzle, Sax.] A woman's. upper gar- 

ment. This is preſerved only in the 


1 „with four rounds at the 
corners; this ſhould firſt have been planched over, 


Carew, 
As the churchyard ought to be divided from other 


profane places, ſo it ought, to be fenced in and 


| _Ayliffe, 
Sir Roger has given a handſome unc — 


Spectater. 
They were brought to London all ralled in ropes, 
in a cart, and were executed 


Bacon. 


To uſe inſolent and reproachful language; 
to ſpeak to, or to mention in opprobri- 
ous terms; formerly with oz, now com- 


| monly with az. ö 

Your huſband is in his old lunes again; he ſo | 

| rails againſt all married mankind, all Eve's 
daughters. 25 Shatſpeare. | 


What a monſtrous fellow art thou? thus to rai/ 
ex one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows 
Shakſpeere. 


© Shakſpeare. | 
He tript me behind being down, inſulted, rai/*d, 


—_ 


* 


* 


1} 


— 


. 
= 
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N 


RAI 


Angels bring not railing accuſation againſt them. 

15 N My, 2 P . 
The plain the foreſts doth diſdain : 3 
The foreſts rail upom the plain. Drayton. 


If any is angry, and rails at ity he may ſecurely, 
. | Locke. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonſon has no part; 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not underſtand > Dryden. 
Leſbia for ever on me rails, ; 

To talk of me ſhe never fails. S 


Ra1'LER. 2. /. [from #ail,] One who in- 
ſults or defames by opprobrious language. 
If I build my ſelicity upon my reputation, I am 

as happy as long as the railer will give me leave. 
South's Sermons. 


Let no preſuming impious railer tax 
Creative 4 . TR Thomſon, 
J Night 


RAI“LLERVY. #. . [raillerie, Fr. 
ſatire; ſatirical merriment. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. Ben Jonſ. 

A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them 
treat with levity an obligation wherein their welfare 

is concerned as to this world and the next: raillery 
of this nature is enough to make the hearer tremble, 

| Addiſon, 
Studies employed on low objects; the very naming 

of them is ſufficient to turn them into. rai/lery. 

| . a N Ada; en. 
To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of the 
ſubtile, and the rai/leries of the prophane, Rogers. 


Rar'MENT. 2. J. [for arraiment. from 
array. ] Veſture; veſtment; dreſs; gar- 
ment, A word now little uſed but in 


"OY 
His raiments, though mean, received handſome- 
neſs by the grace of the wearer. - Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit make the bluſh ! 
Be thou aſham'd,. that I have took upon me 

Such an immodeſt raiment.  Shakſpeares 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies. Dry. 
. You are to conſider them as the ſervants and in- 
ſtruments of action, and ſo give them food, and 
reſt,, and raiment, that they may be ſtrong ar d 
healthful-to do the duties of. a charitable, uſefu!,. 
pious liſe. | Law. 
To RAIN, v. 2. 

Dutch. ], 


1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low- hung cloud, it rains ſo faft, 
That. all at once it falls. Dryden. 
The wind is ſouth-weſt, and the weather low- 
ring, and like to rain. Leckes 
2, To fall as rain. 
The eye marvelleth at the whiteneſs thereof, and 
the heart is aſtoniſhed at the raining of it. Eccluc. 
They ſat them down to weep ;. nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high-winds roſe within, 
Milton, 
3. It Rarxs. The water falls from the 
clouds. | 
That which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when 7: begins to rain, 
And leave thee ia the fiorm, Shakſpeares 
ToRain, v. a. To pour down as rain. 
It ra?z'd down fortune, ſhow'ring on your head, 
Sballſpeare. 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop. _ Shakſpeare, 
Iſrael here had famiſh'd, had not d 
Ruin d from heav'n manna. Milton, 


RaIx. 2, /. [hen, Saxon. ] The moiſture 
that falls from the clouds. 
When ſhall we three meet again, ng wt 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Sbalſpeare. 
Wich ſtrange rains, hails, and ſhowers were they 


[penian, Sax. regenen, 


\ 


ted. Wiſdom. 
The loſt clouds pour 
Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, | 


And the vent ſailors curſe the rain, : 
For which poor farmers pray*d in vain, Haller. 
Rain is water by the heat of the ſon divided into 
very ſmall parts aſcending in the air, till encounte;- 
ing the cold, it be condenſed into clouds, and de- 
ſcends in drops. Ray. 


RAIL 
Rat usow. N. 1. [ rain and be.) "The 
_ Iris; the ſemicircle of various colours 
which appears in ſhowery weather. 
Caſting of the water in a moſt cunning manner, 
makes a perfe& rainbow, not more pleaſant to the 
eye than to the mind, ſo ſenſibly to ſee the proof of 
he heavenly iris. Sidney. 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. SHH p. 
The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large 
wings diſpread in the form of a ſemicucle, the ſea- 
- thers of ſundry colours. Peacham. | 
They could not be ignorant of the promiſe of God 
never to drown the world, and the rainbow before 
their eyes to put them in mind of it. Brown, 
This rainbow never appears but where it rains in 
the ſun-ſhine, and may be made artificially by ſpout- 
ing up water, which may break aloft, and ſcatter into 
drops, and fall down like rain; for the ſun, ſhining | 
upon theſe drops, certainly cauſes the bow to appear 
to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true poſition to the rain 
and ſun : this bow is made by refraction of the ſun's 
4ight in drops of falling rain. | Newton, 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 
Gay rainbow ſilks her mellow charms infold, 
And nought of Lyce but herſelf is old. Young. 


Rair'nDER. 2. J. [bnanap, Sax. rangifer, 
Lat.] A deer with large horns, which, 
in the northern regions, draws ledges 

through the ſnow, | 

RAI NIN ESS. 2. /. {from rainy.] The 

- Rate of being ſhowery. | 

Ratn-waTER. 2. / 

Water not taken from ſprings, but falling 
from the clouds. | 


—_—_ 


— — 


Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than the |. 


'rain-water out o' doors. | — 
We took diſtilled raia- water. oyle. 
Rain-water is to be preferred before ſpring-water. 


| Mortimer. 
Ra1'nr, adj. [from rain.] Showery ; 
wet, | 


Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 
Wich rainy marching in the painful field. 
e Shakſpeare. 
A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a 
contentious woman, are alike, g 
To RAISE. v. a. [reſa, Swediſh; reiſer, 
Daniſh.] | 
1. To lift ; to heave. . N : 

The elders went to ra him up from the earth. 

| 2 Samuel, 


Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raiſe 
"Twelve ſtarv'ling bards of theſe degen'rate days. 


_—__—_ 


* 


2. To ſet upright: as, he raiſed a maſt. 
3. To erect; to build up. 
Take his carcaſe down from the tree, caſt it at the 
entering of the gate, and ratſe thereon a heap of 
8. | Jaſbua. 
4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſ- 


trious. f 
Counſellors may manage affairs, which neverthe- 
leſs are far from d. ability to raiſe and amplify an 


eſtate, 
Thou ſo pleas d, 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, | Milton. : 
5+ To amplify ; to enlarge. 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 
To raije my fortunes. | Shakſpeare. 
6. To increaſe in current value. 
The plate pieces of eight were raiſed three-pence { 
in the piece. / Temple, 
7. To elevate; to exalt. £7 3 
Tue Perſians gazing on the ſun, | 
Admir'd how high 'twas plac'd, how bright it ſhone; } 
But as his pow'r was known, there thoughts were 
"7 rait d, | * 


* 


Aud ſoon dbey vorſippd what at firſt they pral'd. | 


rior, 
8. To advance; to promote; to prefer. 
This gentleman came to be ra/ed to great titles, 


Drain and water. ] | 


rowerbs. | 


20. To give riſe to. 


22. To raiſe is, in all its ſenſes, to elevate 
Bacon. | 


ll 


ous, from obſcure to famous, or to do 


| | Clarendon. 
9. To excite ; to put in action. | 
: O 


He rai/eth the ſtormy wind. P/alms. 
He might taint | 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, 
Thence raiſe diſtemper'd thoughts. Milton. 
Gods encountering » Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and Neptune raifing his — 
| ope. 


10, To excite to war or tumult; to ſtir up. 
He firſt rait head againſt uſurping Richard, 
| Shakſpeare. 
They neither found me in the temple diſputing 
with any man, neither raiſing up the people. At. 
ZEneas then employs his pains 
In parts remote to raife the Tuſcan ſwains. Dryden, 
11. To rouſe; to ſtir up. / 
They ſhall not awake, nor be raiſed out of 5. 
00. 


ſleep. 
12. To give beginning of importance to: 
as, he raiſed the family, : 
13. To bring into * 
One hath ventur'd from the deep to raiſe 
New troubles, Milton, 
God vouchſaſes to raiſe another world 
From him. Milton. 
14. To call into view from the ſtate of 
ſeparate ſpirits. 
The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and 
infernal ſacrifices, were raiſed. Sandys' Journey. 
Theſe are ſpectres the underſtanding raiſes to it- 
elf, to flatter its own lazineſs. — Locke. 
15, To bring from death to life, 
He was delivered for our offences, and raiſed 
again ſor our juſtification. Romans. 
It is fown in diſhonour, it is ralſed in glory; it is 
ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power. 1 Corinth, 
16, To occaſion; to begin. 
Raiſe not a falſe report, Exodus. 
The common ferry man of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferryman of hell, and folemn' 
ſtories raiſed after him. Brown. 
Wantonneſs and pride 


Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeps in peace. Milt. | 


17. To ſet up; to utter londly. 
All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting 


ſound. | Dryden. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. 
Dryden. 


18. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. 
Britain, once deſpis'd, can rdiſe 
As ample ſums, as Rome in Czlar's days, Arb b. 
I ſhould not thus be bound, | 
If 1 had means, and could but raiſe five neg, 
; | 427 
19. To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. 
He out of ſmalleſt things could without end 
Have rais'd inceſſant armies. Milton. 


| Higher argument | 
Remains, ſufficient of itſelf to vaſſe 
That name, unleſs years damp my wing. Milton. 
21. To procure to be bred or propagated 2 
as, he raiſed Heep; he raiſed wheat 
where none grew before. 


from low to high, from mean to illuſtri- 


ſomething that may be by an eaſy figure 
"referred to local elevation. 
23. To Raiss paſte, To form paſte into 
pies without a diſh, | 
Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, and raiſe 2205 


pectator. 4 


Nn l [from mal. He chat 


miese, 3 
Add drinke the dark-deepe water of the ſpring, 
Bright Arethuſa, the moſt nouriſhing 
Raifer of heads. | Chapman, 
hen ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raiſer ot taxes. 
3 N Daniel. 
They that are the firſt rai/ers of their houſes, are 
moſt indulgent towards th-ir children. Bacon, 
. He that boaſts of bis anceſtors, the ſounders und 
| raiſers of a family, doth confeſs that he hath leſs 


| 


TT. DEER od ELLLES 
, * — 


R A K 


| Raiſer of human kind! by nature cab, 


Naked and helpleſs, rſou, 
 Ran's1N. 2. J. [racemus, Lat. raiſin, Fr.] 
Raiſins are the fruit of the vine ſuffered 
to remain on the tree till perfectly 
ripened, and then dried: grapes of 
every kind, preſerved in this manner, 
are called rai/ens, but thoſe dried in the 
ſun are much ſweeter and pleaſanter than 
thoſe dried in ovens; they are called jar 
raiſins, from their being imported in 
earthen jars. Hill's Mat, Med, 
Dried grapes or razy/ins, boiled in a convenient 
portion of water, make a ſweet _ which 


being betimes diſtilled, affords an oil and fpirit 
much like the rant themſelves. Boyle, 
RAKE. . /. [raftrum, Lat. nace, Saxon; 
racche, Dutch. 3 
1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided, or light bodies are 
gathered up. 
a; — down with the brembles and 
rakes 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rates. 
I | Tuſſer. 
O that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe 
To guide my rate upon the chinking found 
Of ſome valt treaſure hidden under ground. b 
He examines his face in the ſtream, combs his 
rueſul locks with a rake. Garth, 


2. er Fr. the low rabble ; or relel. 
| Dut, a worthleſs cur dog. ] A looſe, diſ- 
orderly, vitious, wild, gay, thoughtleſs 
fellow; a man addicted to pleaſure, _ 
The next came with her ſon, who was the greateſt 
rake in the place, but ſo much the Ge, 
that ſhe left her huſband for the ſake of this grace 
leſs youth, Addiſon. 
Rakes hate ſober grave gentlewomen, Arb utbnot. 
Men, ſome to bus'neſs, ſome to pleaſure take, 
But ev'ry woman is at heart a rate, Popes 
The fire ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rake, Pope. 
To dance at publick places, that fops and rakes 
might admire the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the 
beauty of her motions. * Law. 


To RA k E. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To gather with a rake. | 
Mow barlie, and vale it, and ſet it on cocks. /. 
Harrows iron teeth ſhall every where 
Rake helmets up. May's Virgil's Georgicks, 
If it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world takes 


- 


and accordingly the apoſtle gives it a value ſuitable 
to its extract. 8 e 4 South, 
2, To clear with a rake, 
As they, rake the green appeating ground, 
The ruſſet hay-cock riſes, _ Wy 
3. To draw together by violence. 
An eager deſire to rake together whatſoever might 
. prejudice of any way hinder the credit of apoeryp 
CEE hath cauſed the collectors pen ſo to run as it 
were on wheels, that the mind, which ſhould guide 
it, had no leiſure to think. o Hooker. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated! 
How, i' th! name of thrift, ' + wm 


Does he rake this together? |  Shakſpeare. 
A ſport more formidable 1 
Had vai together village rabble. Hudibras. 


In. gotten goods ate ſquandered away with as little 

conſcience as they were rated together. L. Eftrange. 

To ſcour; to ſearch with eager and 
vehement diligence, LAs 


The ſtateſman re the town to find a plat, 4 


5. To heap together and cover, To rate 
the fixe is ſtill uſed, AT 
| | Here i th* ſands. , 
+ Thee PI rake up, the poſt unſanftified + 
3 mager nh Y 

ng wool may to the e m great 
But tis the Gre raid op hath Ks 5 ” 
And keeps it long. 7 


— - * 


virtue. Taylor. 


* 
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- it for, yet they are forced to rake it out of dunghillsz = 


, Shak | 
* 
r nun- 
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* 


Jo RARE. vv. 2. 


- 


R AL 


1. To ſearch; to 


idea of coarſenefs or noĩſomeneſs. 
If you hide the crown 7 
Ev'n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. 


| Shakſpeaxe. 
It is as offenſive, as to rake into a duoghill, : 
IE. South. 


Another finds the way to dye in grain; 
Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, 
Then melts the maſs. 3 Dryden. 
One is ſor rating in Chaucer for antiquated words, 
which are never to be revived, but when ſound or 
ſignificancy is wanting. Dryden. 
Aſter having made eſſays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into the moſt promiſing 
parts. 1 Ear Addiſon. | 
2. To paſs with violence, | 
When Pas hand reached him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 
Pas could not ſlay, but over him did rake, 
| Anderown'd the earth with his firſt touching crown. 


The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-guns through our ſterns they ſend. 
; Dryden. 
rakes, 


& Of 


Ra'xER. 2. J. [from rake.] One that 


RAKEHELL. . / [Of this word the 


etymology is doubtful: as it is now 
written, it is apparently derived from 
rale and bell, and may aptly repreſent 
a wretch whoſe life is paſſed in places of 
-lewdneſs and wickedneſs : Skinner derives 
it from racaille, French, the rabble ; 
© Tunins, from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthleſs, diſſolute, de- 
* bauched, ſorry fellow. . 
Out of the frie of theſe 7akebe/! horſe-boys, grow- 
ing vp in knavery and villany, are their kern ſu 
plied. _ oe e _ 
The kiog, when he heard of Perkins's fiege of 
id in ſport, that the mg of rakebells was 


Exeter, fa | 
landed io the Weſt, and that he hoped now to ſee 
i Bacon. 


him. ; 
_ © A,rakebel] of the town, whoſe character is ſet off 
? with exceſſive prodigality, prophaneneſs, intemper- 


© ance, and luſt, is rewarded with a lady of great 
fortune to repair his own, which his vices had almoſt 
uind. | Swift, 


RAa's EHELLY. ad. [from rakebell.] Wild; 
_ diflolute, | _ 
I Qſcorn the ratebelly rout of our ragged thimere, 
. which without learning boaſt, without judgment 
; dangle, and without reaſon rage and foam. Spenſer. 
No breaking of windows 9" for ſpight, 
And ſpoiling the goods for a ratehe/ly prank. 


. e a9. þ 
u , adj. {from rake.} Looſe; lewd; 


| late, a * 
There ſeldom can be liarity in the 
To RALI. v. a. [rallier, French.] 
1. To put diſordered or diſperſed forces 
into order, 7 | 
Wich ralliad arms to try what may be yet 
in d in he-. Ilton. 
Publick arguing ſerves to wet the wits of here- 
ticks, _— — ts of ir doctrines, 
prompte them to 7 nei iſtry to fortif 
- them with fallacy. = | 2 of Picty. 
Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs ;- but he does 
not mean from a ſober ſolitude, that rallies our 
ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us againſt any new 
encounters from without. Aiterbury. 
2. { railler, French. ] To treat with flight 
contempt ; to treat with ſatirical merri- 
ment, WW 
Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe 
years, out of the ſmoke of Loddon, and . 
upon a country liſe. e ator. 
If after the reading of this letter, you find yourſelf 


love of a 
Clariſſa. 


* 


— 


in a humour rather to 7a/{y and ridicule, than to 


a. 


grope, It has always an | 


of 


R A M 


Sue had long confeſs'd his am sous pain: 


Which gay Corinna ra/ly'd with diſdain. Gay. 
To RA'LLY. v. 2 
1. To come together in a hurry. 
If God ſhould ſhew this perverſe man a new 


heavetr and a new earth, ſpringing out of nothing, 


he might ſay, that innumerable parts of matter 
chanced juſt then to rally together, and to ſorm 
themſelves into this new world. Tilloiſon, 
2. To come again into order. 
The Grecians rally, and their powers unite ; 
With fury charge us. ; Dryden. 
3. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 
Ram. 2. 2 Saxon; ram, Dutch,] 
1. A male 
The ewes, being rank; turned to the rams. 


| . Shakſpeare. 
An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram 


tender, 
5 "* | Shakſpeare. 
Much like a well growne bel-weather or feltred 
ram he ſhews., Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung 
with ſtrings of beads and ribbands. Peacham. 
A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. 
FILED 7 Dryden. 
2. Aries, the vernal ſign. 
The ram having paſs'd the ſea, ferenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. : 3 Creech. 
3. An inſtrument with an iron head to 
batter walls. PS, 07 
Let not the piece of virtue, i 
Which is ſet as the cement of our love, 
* To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 3 5 
The fortreſs of it. Shakſpeare. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any 
rams or engines of war did caſt down Jericho, gave a 
fierce. aſſault againſt the walls. 2 cabees. 
To RAM. v. a. {from the noun. ]_ 
1. To drive with violence, as with a bat- 
tering ram. BY 
Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. Shakſpeare. 
Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that 
be could do no good by ramming with logs of timber, 
he ſet one of the gates on fire. Bacon. 
The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard 
ſtopped, or with powder alone rammed in hard, 
maketh no great difference in the loudneſs of the 


report. e | Bacon. 
Here many poor people roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, 


which they ram together, and cover from the ſun- | 


ſlline. ry T 
2. To fill with any thing driven hard to- 
er. . 
As when that deviliſh iron engine wrought 
Ia — hell, and fram'd by ſuries ſkill, 
Wich windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm d with bullet round ordain'd to kill, 


: 1 Is Spenſer. 
He that proves the king, 4 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 25 
. Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. 
4 | 5A Shakſpeare, 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth, but the citizens made a counter- 
This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th* other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, ſhall fend forth | > 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh 
To pieces, W 
A ditch drawn between two. paral 
filled with ſome found materials, 
make the foundation folid, b 
| Ra'macs, . J. [from ramus, Latin.] 
Branches of trees, | 


ToRa'Mact. wv. a. See To Runnacs. 
To RA'MBLE. v. 2. [rammelin, Dutch, to 


— 


> 


rove looſely in luſt ; ramb, Swediſh, to | 


rove,] To rove 


looſely and irregularly ; 


fancy, and 


28 a bubble by the wind ? 


dle 


| pony m, 
eep; in ſome provinces, a tup. 


Shame contracts the ſpirits, fines the rambling: 
gathers the man into himſelf. South. | 
He that is at liberty to 7amb/c in perfect darkneſs, | 
what is his liberty better than if driven up and down | 


RAM 


Chapman has taken advantage of an immeaſur. 
able length of verſe, notwithſtanding which, there 
is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe and ramòling as his. 


| Pope. 
Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you will be 


thought an idle rambling fellow. Sui. 
ODieer his ample ſides the rambling ſprays | 
Luxuriant ſhoot, Thomſon, 


Ra'mBLE, z. J. [from the verb.] Wander- 
ing; irregular excurſion, | 
This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and 
down for relief, till very wearineſs brings us at laſt 
to ourſelves. 1 Eftrange. 
Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, I 
found a letter upon my table. Swift. 
She quits, the narrow path of ſenſe 
For a F200 ramble through impertinence. Swift. 
RAa'MBLER. #./. [from ramble.] Rover; 
wanderer, 


Says the rambler, we mult e len beat it out. 
RA“MBOO EE. 


a  L'Eftrange. 
1. J. A drink made of 
Ra'MBUSE., wine, ale, eggs, and ſu. 
gar in the winter time; or of wine, 
milk, ſugar, and rofewater in the ſum- 
mer time. Bailey, 
Ra'mekiN, 1. ſ. Framegquins, Fr.] In 
1 a 
Ra“ EINS. { cookery, ſmall ſlices of 
bread covered with a farce of cheeſe and 
885. N Bailey. 
Ra"MEnTS. 2. /. [ramezta, Lat.] Scrapings ; 
ſhavings. Dit. 
RaMiFica'Tion, z. J. [ramification, Fr. 
from ramzs, Lat.] 
1, Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the 
act of branching out. 

By continuation: of prophane hiftories or other 
monuments kept together, the genealogies. and 
ramifications of ſome ſingle families to a vaſt 
extenſion may be preſerved. W 

2. Small branches. . 

As the blood and chyle paſs together through th 
ramifications of the 5 — artery, they wilkbe 
mill more perfectly mixed; but if a pipe is divided 
into branches, and theſe again ſubdivided, the red 
and the white liquors, as they paſs through the 
ramifitations, will be more intimately mixed; the 
more ramifications, the mixture will be the more 

rfe&. 3 Arbulbnot. 

To Ra'Miry, v. g. [ramifier, Fr. ramus, 
_ facio, Lat.] To ſeparate into bran- 
ches. 


The mint, grown to have a pretty thick talk, with 


* 


— 


| the various and ramified roots, which it ſhot into the 


water, preſented a ſpectacle not unpleaſant to be- 
hold. | Boyle, 
To RAMITT. v. 2. To be parted into 
branches. 
Aſparagus affects the urine with a fœtid ſmell, 
eſpecially if cut when they are white; when they 
are older, and begin to ami, they loſe this quality, 


Arbuthnit 
Ra'MMER, 2. / [from ram. 


1. An inſtrument with which any thing 


driven hard * * 

The maſter bricklayer muft try the foundations 
with an iron crow and rammer, to ſee whether the 
foundations are ſound. ! Mixox. 

2. The ſtick with which the charge is 
forced into the gun. | 

A mariner loading a gun ſuddenly, while he was 
ramming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and 
| ſhot the rammer out of his hand. Wiſeman. 
RAMs. adj. [from ram.] Strong ſcented. 

RA MOS. adj. | from rams, Latin.] Bran- 
chy; conſiſting of branches. 

Which vaſt contraction and expanſion. ſeems. 
unintelligible, by ſeigning the particles of air to-be 
ſpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulſive power. ' Newton. 

A rammur effloreſcence, of a fine white ſpar, tound 


* 


f 


hanging ſrom a cruſt of like ſpar, at the topof an old 
wrought cavern» * : _,  Wardward, 


* * by _ 4 4 \ 2 
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5 RAM + 


To RAMP, wv. e. [ranper, Fr, rampare, | 


Italian; nempen, Saxon, ] 
1. To leap with violence, 
Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 


And trampling the fine element, would fiercely 
ramp. | Spenſer. 
t of the thickeſt wood | 

A ramping lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after ſavage blood. Spenſer. 


They gape upon me with their mouth, as a ramp 
ing and roaring lipn: Palms, 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, 
Two horrid lions. rampt, and ſeiz'd, and tugg'd. 
10 1 h Chapman. 
_ Sporting the lion ramp'd; and in his paw 
Daniel the kid. F | on Milton. 
2. To climb as a plant. 
' Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they cateh 
hold of them, and ſo ramping upon trees, they mount 
upto a great height, 


Ray. |. 
RAMP. z. /. [from the verb.] Leap ; 


ſpring. 
fe is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your deſpight, under your parſe. Shakſpeare, 
| The bold Aſcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn'd 
Their plated backs upon his heel. Aſilton. 
RAMrA“LLIAN. z. /. A mean wretch, 
Not in uſe. „ 
Away you fcullion, you rampallian, you fuſti- 
lartan, Shakſpeare, 
Ra'/MPANCY, 2. J. from rampant. ] Preva- 
lence ; exuberance, 
As they are come to this height and rampancy of 
vice, from the countenance of their betters, ſo they 
have took ſome ſteps in the ſame, that the extrava- 


gances of the young carry with them the approbation 
of the old. e | ou South, 
Ra'MPANT. adj. [rampant, French ; from 
ramp. | | | : | 
1. Exuberant; overgrowing reſtraint, 

The foundation of this behaviour towards perſons 
ſet apart for the ſervice of God, can be nothing elſe 
but atheiſm; the growing rampant! ſin of the times. 

| South. 

The ſeeds of death grow up, till, like rampant 
weeds, they choak the tender flower of life. Clara. 
2, In heraldry. 

Rampan! is when the lion is reared. up in the 
eſcutcheon, as it were ready to combate with his 
enemy. N Peacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judzh, yet were 
it not probable a lion rampant, but couchant or 
dormant. Erown, 

The lion rampart ſhakes his brinded mane. . 


RAMPART.) * 
RA MpPIRE va 7 | rempart, French. ] 


1. The platform of the wall behind the 
rapet. 5 | 
2. The wall round fortified places. 
She felt it, when paſt preventing, like a river; 
no rampires being built againſt it, till already it have 
overflowed. 


men | 
Held hut up, with all ramparts, ſor themſelves. . 
Eee Ben Jonſon. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and practiſes 
what he knows, has the equity of God to Rand as a 
mighty wall or rampart between him and damna- 
tion ſor any infirmities. South, 
The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoft, wh 
Is worth our care to keep. Dryden. 
The Trojans reund the place a rampire caſt 
And paliſades about the trenchey plac d. Dryden, 
No ftandards, from the hoſtile ramparts torn, 
Can any future honours give > 
To the victorious monarch's name. Prior. 
Te RAMTAT. N v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To RA MIR. To tortify with ram- | 


parts, Not in uſe, - 
Set but thy foot 


Againſt our rampir'd.gates, and they all ope. | 


| Sidney. 
Yo” have cut a way for virtue, which our great | 


| 


- 


1 


RAN 


the gates and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 
Ra'mMPioN, 2. J. [rapunculus, Latin.] A 
plant, | | Miller, 


in the ſpring, like thoſe of radiſhes. Mortimer. 
Ra'MsONS, n. J [allium urſinum ſylueſtre. | 
An herd. Ainſworth, 
Ran. The preterit of, run. 
The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd. 
f Addiſon. 
To RANCH, v. a. [corrupted from wrench. ] 
To ſprain ; to injure with violent con- 
tortion, This is the proper ſenſe, but, 
in Dryden, it ſeems to be to har. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd wound, 
| © Dryden. 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. 
| Garth. 
RANCID. adj. | rancidus, Latin. ] Strong 
ſcented, | 
The oil, with which fiſhes abound, often turns 
rancid, and lies heavy on the ſtomach, and affects 
the very ſweat with a rancid ſmell. Arbuthnot, 
Ra'Nc1DNESS. | 2. J. from rancid; ran- 
Ranci'piTy, cor, Lat.] Strong ſcent, 
as of old oil. 
Ra'xcorovs, adj, [from ranccur.] Malig- 
nant; malicious; ſpiteful in the utmoſt 


degree, | FEY 
So flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorocus ire. 


Becauſe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Shatſpeare. 
The moſt powerful of theſe were Phariſees and 
Sadducees; of whoſe chief doctrines ſome notice is 
taken by the evangeliſts, as well as of their ranco- 
rous oppoſition to the goſpel of Chriſt. Nei. 
R AN COROUsLx. adv. [from rancoroas. | 

Malignantly, 
RA/NCOUR. a. /. [rancour, old French,] 
1. Inveterate N malice; ſtedfaſt 
implacability; ſtanding hate. 

His breaſt full of rancour like canker to freat, 


| Tuſſer. 
As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly ranceur he enraged found, Spenſer, 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and 
deſpite; in their return, they utterly conſumed and 
waſted whatſoever they had before left unſ 2 * 1 
fenſer. 
Rancour will out, proud prelate;. in thy face 
I ſee thy fury. f Shakſpeare, 
It iſſues from the rancour of a. villain, 
A recreant and moſt degen' rate traitor. Shak/peare. 
Such ambuſh 
Waited with helliſh rancour imminent. Milton. 
No authors draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure, 
than thoſe who deal in political matters, which is 


virulence, with which works of this nature abound: 

; Addiſon. 

Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can gqually 

go to a church or conventiele, or ſuch- who bear a 

perſonal rancaur towards the clergy, Swift, 
2. Virulence ; corruption. | 
For Banquo's iſſue, Duncan: have I murther'd;, 

Put rancour in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them. Shakſpeare. 


RaN D. 1. J. [rand, Dutch.] Border ;.ſeam ; ; 


1 


of a woman's /poe, 


as, the 


| Ra'nDoM. #. J. [randon, Fr.] Want of 
direction; want of rule or method ; | 


chance; hazard; roving motion. 
| For, not to ſpeake 

At needy random; but my breath to-breake 
lo ſacred oath, Ulyſſes ſhall return, * ro 
Thy words at random argue inexperience, , 
— as 
i iſh? unpropt, 
At one Ki nope abandon d. F 


1 


The marquis directed part of his forces to amar 


Rampion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten 


"Spenſer. | 


juſtly incurred, conſidering that ſpirit of rancaur and | 


RAN 


Pond fove his darts at random throws, 
And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. Poller. 
The ſtriker mult be denſe, and in its beſt velocity: 
the angle, which the miſſive is to mount by, if we 
will have it go to its furtheſt random, muſt be tlie 
half of a right one; and the figure of the miſſive mutt 
be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the air to bear it. 
| | Digby. 
In the days of old the birds lived at random in a 
lawleſs ſtate of anarchy ; but in time they moved for 
the ſetting up of a King. L. Eftrange. 
Who could govern the dependence of one event 
upon another, if that event happened at random, and: 
was not caſt into a certain relation to ſome foregoing 
purpole to direct? Soutd, 
'Tis one thing when a perſon of true merit is 
drawn as like as as we can; and another, when wer 
make a fine thing at random, and perſuade the next 
vain cfeature that tis his own likeneſs.  Pype. 
RANDOM. adj, Done by chance; roving 
without direction. 
Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
And ſtruck a random blow; twas tortune's work, 
And fortune take the praiſe. Dryden. 
| RA'N POR CE. 2. J. The ring of a gun next 
to the touch - hole. Bailey. 
Rax G. Ihe preterit of ring. 
Complaints were ſent continually up to Rome, 
and. rang all over the empire. Grew. 
To RANGE. v. a. [ranger, Fr, rhenge, 
Welſh. J \ F 


1. To place in order; to put in ranks. 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went 
againſt Timotheus. 2 Macca dees. 
He ſaw not the marquis till the battle was ranged, 
Clarendon. 


Cs ame rais*d 8 
By falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged pow rs 
— wand ring each his — — | 
Purſues. 5 Milton. 
Men, from the qualities they find united in them, 
and wherein they obſerve ſeveral individuals to agree, 
range them into forts for the convenience of compre- 
henſive ſigns. | Locke. 
A certain form and'order, in which we have long 
accuſtomed ourſelves to range our iileas, may be belt 
ſor us now, though · not originally beſt in itſelt. 
Waits. 
2. To rove over. | 
To the copſe thy leſſer fpaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the 1 
27 
Jo RANGE, v. . 
1. To rove at large. 
Czſar's ſpirit ranging ſor revenge, 
With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 
Shall in cheſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 
Cry havock, and let ſlip the dogs of war. Shatſp, 
I ſaw him in the battle range about; 
And watch'd him, how he lingled Clifford forth, 
Shakſpeare... 
As a roaring lion and a ranging bear; ſo is a 
wicked ruler over the our: people: Proverbs. 
Other animals unactiye range, | X 
And of their doings God takes no account. Milten.. 
Thanks to my ſtars, T have not rang'dabout 


as ” 


2. To be placed in order, to be ranked. 
4 Peri better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a glilt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation,” 
And. bury all which yet'diftinctly rangers. ay 
In heaps of ruin. ; "Sh 
3. To lie in a particular direction. 8 
8 my courſe ſo right, as with thy hand to 


— 


* 
2 » 


prare,. 


| TY 1 Drayten,. 
RAN OR. 1. /,.{rangte, Fr. from the verb.], 
1. A tank; any we”, 8 in a line. 
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The wilde of lite, ere 1 could find a friend. Ad. 
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The light, which paſſed through its ſeveral inter- 
ces, painted ſo many ranges of colours, which 
were parallel and contiguous, and without any mix- 
ture of White. 4 ten. 
From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
range of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
Grifans. 0 | Addiſon, , 
- Theſe ranges of barren mountains, by condenſing 
the vapours, and producing rains, fountains, and 
rivers, give the very plains that fertility ay”! boaſt 


of. | entley. 
2, Aclaſs; an order. 


The next range of beings above him are the im- 


material intelligences, the next below him is the | 


. ſenſible nature. 
# Excurſion ; wandering. 4-34 
; He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide circumference of fin and vice, 
and center it in his own breaſt, : 
4. Room for excurſion. 
A man has not enough ravge 
dut for any good which does not relate to his own 
intereſt. ; | ; Addiſon, 
5; Compaſs taken in by any thing excur- 
ſive, extended, or ranked in order. 
The range and compaſs of Hammond's know- 


* 


ledge filled the whole circle of the arts. Fell. 
Fear as creation's ample range extends, 
"The ſcale of ſenſual mental pow rs aſcends. Pope. 
KR 1 we by nature? habit. can efface ; 
| eQions ? they Kill take a wider range. Pope. 
6. Step of a ladder. 
The liturgy, practiſed in England, would kindle 


that jealouſy, as the prologue to that deſign, and as 
the firſt range of that ladder, which ſhould ſerve to 
mount over all their cuſtoms. Clarendon. 
7. A kitchen grate. 4 
It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence, =RQﬀ@RQ 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, Spenſer. 
The buttery muſt be viſible, and we need for our 
ranges a more ſpacious and luminous kitchen. 


| : Motton. 
The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, ranges, 
Fobirons, and pots. on. 


le was bid at his firſt coming to take off the 
ange, and let down the cinders. L' Eftrange. 
8. A bolting ſieve to fift meal. Diet. 
Ra'nGeR. . . [from range. | | 
1. One that ranges; a rover; a robber. 
They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 


But privily prolling to and fro. Spenſer. 
| Cons, fon the ranger, here's neither —_ 
nor money to be got by ſtaying. L' Eftrange. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. _ 
Loet your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 
Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 
But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. | Gay. 
3. An officer who tends the game of a fo. 
reſt, 2 | . | 


Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. Dryden. 
RANK, adi. 
I.” Hig h rowl 
n 8 Bun e the Braſſe, 1 
That groweth in ſhadow ſo 7arke and fo ſtout. Tufſer. 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, 
That fits in yonder bank, | 
Whole ſtraying heard themſelfe ſhrowde | 
: the buſhes rank ? _ Spenſer. 


99 


| Who voold be out, beiog beſore his helen ll 


; ſtrong; luxuriant. 


* . 
* 


— 


| g * 
—» That ſhould yous if I were your miſtreſs, or I 
| thipk my honeſty ranker than my wit. Shak, 

In which diſguiſe, oY 
While other jeſts are ſomething rant on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip — 
Away with Slender. Sbatſpeare. 


3 


' 


Soxch. | 
of thought, to look | 


— 
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Cent. 
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A though ſhe would contend with — — Drayt. 


Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo ran, 
Hemp moſt hugely rank. 2 ayton, 

4 ſtalk, rant and good. 

Men bien chat the difference les in the manner 
e maleby cle rover px 


[nanc, Saxon. ] | That we, the ſons and children of this iſle, 


1 


R AN 
| fineſt flowers, produces alſo the rankef weeds, 


2. Froitful ; bearing ſtrong plants. : 
Seven thouſand broad-tail's ſheep graz'd on his | 
downs ; ; 15 

Three thouſand camels 
Where land is rank, tis not good to ſow wheat 


after a fallow. 3 Mortimer. 

3. [rancidus, Latin.] Strong ſcented; | 

rancid. | g 
Rank ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 


Spenſer. 
In their thick breaths, * | 


Rant of groſs diet, (hall we be encloyded, ſ 


And forc'd to drink their vapour. Shakſpeare, 
The ewes, being ant, | 
In the end of Autumn, turned to the rams, - Shak/. 
The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey, _ 
Buch the Fark ſteams of reeking Albula. Addiſon. 
Hircina, rant with ſweat, ay 
To cenſure Phillis for perfumes, _ Sui ft. 
4. High taſted; ſtrong in quality, 
Such animals as feed upon fleſh, becauſe ſuch 
kind of food is high and razk, qualify it; the one 
by ſwallowing the hair of the beaſts they prey upon, 
the other by devouring ſome part of the feathers of 
the birds they gorge themſelves wich. Ray. 
Divers ſea fowl taſte rant of the fiſh on which 
they feed. AER Boyle. | 
Bizantium's hot-bed better ſerv'd for uſe, 
The ſoil leſs ſtubborn, and more rant the juice. 
[ | Harte. 
5. Rampant; highgrown ; raiſed to a high 
degree. 
or you, moſt wicked fir, whom to call brother 
Would infect my mouth, I do forgive 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


Thy rankeft faults. _ Shakſpeare. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rant idolatry, , 
and the device of the devil, _ always brought in 


idolatry under fair pretences. Stilling fleet. 
'Tis pride, rant pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul, 
The Romans call it ſtoiciſm, iſon, 
This power of the people in Athens, claimed as 
the undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, was 
the rankef encroachment and the groſſeſt degeneracy 
from the form Solon left. es Swift. 
6. Groſs ; coarſe, © RO IES'Y 
My wife's a hobby horſe, deſerves a name 
As rank as any flax wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight, 


7. The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when 
its edge ſtands ſo flat below the ſole of 
the plane, that in working it will take 
off a thick ſhaving. | Moxan. 
Rank. z./. [rang, French. ] 
1. Line of men placed abreaſt, | 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shak/peare, 
I have ſeen the cannon, 


When it hath blown his ras into the air. Shak/. 
Isꝰt not pity 


o 


4 


Fill up her enemies ranks ? * 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
ſtrictly did command, 
To ride their horſes temperatly, to keepe 
and hun confuſion, 
2. A row. © 
Meſt of this 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the glace. 
Be rs, \ "Shakſpeare. | 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend 4 
Shade above ſhade, a woof theatre. Milian. 
If the walk, in even raz#s they ſtand, © 


their rarkes, 


Chapman. 


Like fome well-matthatl'd and obſehuious bnd. 
N $ ry s 


Malle. 


He cou'd through ran of ruin go, EE 


Wich ſtorms above and rocks below. . Dryden, 
3. Range of ſubordination, _ 5 | 
| 1 7 or condition, by which the nature of 
any thing is advanced to the utmoſt perfection of 
vrhich it is capable, according to its rant and kind, 
is called the chief end or baff of ſych a thing. 
2 20 + 5% p ii „r. 


0 . * : 


ful ſeaſon, that gives birth to the | 
Mddiſon. 1] 


his rank paſtures fed, Sandys, | 


Shakſp-are, | 


lace down in the neighbour bottom, | 


RAN 


| The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker lainly 
go” in the parts of this Gupendous fabrick, and 
ſeyeral degrees and ranks of creatures in it. 
FN Locke, 
4. Claſs; order. | 
The enchanting power .of proſperity over private 
perſons is remarkable ia relation to great kingdoms, 
where all ranks and orders of men, being equally 
concerned in publick bleflings, equally join in 
ſpreading the infection. Atterbury. 
Nor rank nor ſex eſcapes the general frown, 
But ladies are ript up, and cits knock d down. Young, 


5. Degree of dignity, eminence, or excel- 


nce. 
Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd love 
In rank ſhall place me with the bleſs'd above. Dry, 
Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rant, 
PerfeCtions that are plac'd in bones and nerves. Add. 
He found many of the chief ran and figure over- 
whelmed in publick and private vices, Dauenant. 
Lepidus's houſe, which in his conſulate was the 
fineſt in Rome, within thirty-five years was not in 
the hundredth rank, Arbutbnot. 
6. Digaity ; high place: as, he is a nan of 
rank, | | 
To Rank. v. @. [ranger, French; 
the noun. ] 
t. To place abreaſt, 3 
In view ſtood rand of feraphim another row. 
R : Milton. 
2. To range in any particular claſs, 
If four woe delights in fellowſhip, 
And needly will be rank'd with 2 griefs; 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother? Shakſpeares 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
_ Himſelf with princes, Shalſpeare, 
Hereſy is xanked with idolatry and witchcraft. 
| Decay of Piety. 
I have ranked this diverſion of chriſtian practice 
among the effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety, 
Poets were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers, 
and the ancients made uſe of them as preceptors in 
muſick and morality. Broome. 
3. To arrange methodically. 


Much is ſaid touching the razking of dignities 


from 


as well temporal as ſpiritual. Selden. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or cant 
Tour tribes? | | Million. 


Ranking all things under general and ſpecial 
heads, renders the nature or uſes of a thing mare 
eaſy to be found out, when we ſeck in what rank 
of beings it lies. Watts. 


To RANK. v. 2. To be ranged; to be 
placed. 285 | 
Let that one article rank with the reſt; | 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakſpeare, 
From ſtraggling mountaineers, for public!: good, 
Go rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood. Tate. 
To Ra'NKLE, v. 2. [from rank.) To 
feſter ; to breed corruption; to be in- 
flamed in body or mind. 
As when two boars with ra#/ing malice met, 
Their gory fides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Spenſer. 
I little ſmart did feel; 
And now it rank/eth more and more, 


And inwardly it feſtereth ſore. Spenſer. 
Rt Op That freſh bleeding wound 
Whilome doth ran lle in my riven breaſt, Spenſer. 
Beware of yonder dog; 


Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will anble to the death. Shakſp. 
The ſtorm of his own rage the fool confounds, 

And envy's rankling ſting th* imprudent wounds. 


Thou ſhalt feel, ẽurag'd with inward pains, * 
The hydra's-venom ranlling in thy veins. Addiſcx, 
I have endur'd the rage of ſecret grief, 


A malady that burns and rernkles inward. Rows. 
A'NKLY, adv, [from'rauk.] Coarſely ; 
gros. nn 


- "Tis given out, that leeping in my garden, 
| at me: ſo the whole ear of Denmark 


abus d. 


? % 


A ſerpent ſtu he | 
| 221 a forged proceſs of my death, Saher 


I „ Fe N -w a 


* 


RAN ESP "EF - 
| Ra/nxness,  /. [from rank, | Exuber- | Ranſomeleſs here we ſet our priſoners free. Shak/. The rocks that did more high their foreheadt 


ance; 1 1 * | Deliver him raiſe 1 
M _y Oy wg rt rey) OP too-much Ypto his pleaſure ranſome/eſs and free. Shakſpeare, To his rapt eye. 5 Chapman, | | 
" ranbneſs, things leſs profitable, whereby that which RAa'NSOMER. 2. J. [from renſome.] One I'm rapi with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears. 


"ft? . . - g X Addiſon, 
incipally it ſhould yield, being either prevented in that redeems, | 25 : 
2 defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. Hooker. | Te RANT, v. v. [ randen, Dutch, to rave.] | It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, withe 


Tam d us to manners. 
Ra'nny. 2. . The ſhrewmouſe. 


ö | ; Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
| RANT. 1. from the verb. ] High ſound- Who after came from earth, ſailing arriv'd 


ing language unſupported by ignity of Waſted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 


| 
| ec and! | y , þ cout being rp! into admiration of the infinite wiſdom 
: 2. to-grow poſit me; I will 1 ny To rave in violent or high ſounding of the 1 D 1 Cheyne. | 
Among the crowd i” th* abbey, where a finger | language without proportionable dignity A 13 An e * degutts P | 
Could not be wedg'd in more; I am oy i, 1 | 1 HHN 1 ky eat "i fir'd, | Popes | 
With the mere rakneſs of their joy. alſpeare. Look where my ranting hoſt of the garter comes; a * nne | 
We'll like abated and retired flood, there is either — in bes pate, or 1 in his Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd, but * d. | 
Ezaving our raxkreſs and irregular courſe, purſe, when he looks ſo merrily. Shakſpeare. To ſnatch 1 85 | 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have oferlook'd. | — Nay, an thou'lt mouth, I'll rar as well as thou, | ** 1% aten AWAY» | ; | 
; © © Shakſpeare. Shakſpeare. He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
The crane*s pride is in the rantacſt of her wing. They have attack'd me; ſome with piteous And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the ſkyen, i 
vs | L' Eftrange. moans, others grinning and only ſhewing their With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſuyne. 
le the ſtubborn ſoil manur'd, teeth, others ranting and hectoring, others ſcolding a oer | 
With rules of huſbandry the rankneſs cut d; and reviling. Stilling fleet. Underneath a bright ſea flow'd 
| 
| The n the ſhrewmouſe or ra: 4 thought. ; : Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. Milton, j 
To Raſnsack, v. a. [nan, Saxon, and wal Dre , 8 AA 
8 | . as forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage; , , Milton 
ſaka, Swediſh , tO ſearch for or to ſeize. ] To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 3. To ſeize by violence. \ 
1. To plunder ; to pillage- bale j} Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd through choice z Adult'rous 4 the king of Mambrant, rap'd 
Accovetous ſpirit, | Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, | Fair Joſien his dear love. Dirayton. 
| Wally wait day and night, * | E 0x * _— Ir RS. 4: To exchange; to truck. A low word. 
rom other cgvetous fiends it to defend, | „ | 
Who it to rab and ranſack did ind. Spenſer. 0 RAP and rend. [more properly rap aid. 


the nature of man, or reaſon of — « Atterbury. 


Their vow is made to rarſack Troy. Shakſpeare, RAIN TER. 7. ho from rant.] A ranting ran; hæpan, Saxon, to bind, and rana, 


- * A <S » — — 2 Py 
r EO I wer og ene Ig r — — 
- . FL ng * — —— . 


2 Men by bis ſuggeſtion taught, i felis, — to plunder.] To ſeize by vio- 
Ran ſarſ'd the centre, and with impious han ' . : . | nce, | 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. ** 5 . adj, [This Toney wantonly Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 
The ranſack'd city, taken by our toils, 3 om rant. | id ; roving; | T adminiſter unto their gifts | 
We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoils. | rakiſh, A low word. | All they could rap and rend and pilfer, ws 
den, What, at years of diſcretion, and comport your- | To ſcraps and ends of gold and filver. Hudibras, 


The ſpoils which they from ranſack'd es ſelf at this rantipole rate Congreve. RAP. . / [from the verb.] A quick 


brought | To Ra'nTiIPOLE, v. 2. To run about 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. hes IO | ſmart blow. 


— ab) ene Wt 


3 low word. + : : —— 3 thou Ld go with thy m tied up ? 

e was a term 1mperious wench; | i | ends d 

2. To ſearch narrowly. the Sagt ironed tou the hou pinch te | en 
ſtore - houſes of water, to find out where that mighty e e ee ee 3 RAPA'CIOUS, adj. [rapace, French 3 


oy - 


r 1 


N N dogs. 
maſs of water, which overflowed the earth, is , RA\NULA. n. 5 [Latin.] A ſoft ſwelling, | rapax, Latin.] Given to plunder; ſeize 
beſtowed, | \. Woodward, f ing by violence | 
beds: ile." | . poſſeſſing the ſalivals under the tongue: g-F — | 
3˙ Wich greedy force he gan the fort affall, 9 e by congeſtion, and its progreſs R.deem 1. ö | 
Whereof he weened ed ſoon to be, I jllleth up the ſpace between the jaws, | Milton, | 
And with rich ſpoil of ranſacked chaitity. Spenſer. | and maketh a tumour externally under Shall this prize, | 
RA'NSOME. . /. [rangon, Fr.] Price paid | the chin. „ | 
for redemption from captivity or puniſn- Ra n v'N CELTS 1. J. 8 ** been e wm . 7 85 i 
ment. Ranunculuſes excel all flowers in the richneſs of | RAPA CIOUSLY. adv, [from rapaciaus. << 
7 his 9 . in Auſtria, and the hea e their colours: of them there is a great „ Ii By rapine; by violent r „ ; 1 
that he paid ſor his liberty, Richard indere | . } ww £0 dene. N 
JJ rhe quality * 17 he | 
a re the third dawning light „ © 2, *SS rike with a quick ſharp w. | e 2 | 
Return, the ſtars of mort ſhall ſee Re riſe, | K ack TI this gat 2 - Rae e ITY. 2. %. [rd acite, French ra- 
bod * _— which man from death 3 rk And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's 7 bx * , * . . Addicted- 
19Wea or u. I . | | M4 Eexer : 
Has the prince loft his army or his liberty > With one great peal they rap the door e's. nts. ano. | erciſe plunder ; 
Tell me as ovince they demand for ranſom. Like f s iti +, : P | ravenoufneſo. | 
at pr 1 . ootmen on a viſiting day. rler. Any of theſe,. without regarding. the pains of 


1 * Ames did pay, 2. To Ray out, To utter with haſty V10- churchmen, grudge them thoſe ſmall remains of 


For all the glories of ſo great a life. Dryden, lence, : he ancient piety, which the rapacity of ſome ages has 
To W great — of divine love, God's He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, upon ſcarce left to the church. 2 al, 


ſending his only Son into this world to ſave finners, | Jiſcovering a judge, who rapped out a great oath at RA PE. 1. 7. [rapt, French; raptus, Lat.] 


and to give his liſe a razſom for them, would be his footman. | Adaiſen. . . | . 
noble exerciſe for the N the greateſt wits. To Ray. v. a. [from rapio extra Je, Latin. ] | 3s hy on or gow oh chaſtity, 4 
| Tillotſen. | 1. To affect with rapture; to ſtrike with | por villaine mark d with raps. — —Shukſpeare 
Th wi NT, EFF | Ro a reds 
Till 1 a 1055 „ e . ; | 'Theſg are ſpeeches of men, not comforted with * true betrothed love? 7 Shakſpeare. 
And ranſom free reſtor'd to his abode. 1. the hope of that they defire, but 7 apped with admi- | be eee that the obtaining of 
7 Ra'nsoMEt. v. a [ ado Bo ] To ration at the view of enjoyed bliſs. Ae Hooker. women by force into poſſeſſion, howſoever after- 
L. Vo fe LOT ea © 3e4 40 Beholding the face 6f God, in admiration of ſo { wards aſſent might follow by allurements, was but a 
redeem from captivity or puniſhment, great excellency, they all adore him; and being rapt pe drawn forth in length, becauſe the fiſt force 
How is't.with Titus Lartius ? | | with the love of his beauty, they cleave inſeparably drew on all the reſt. * Hacon. 
 — Condemniog ſome to death and ſome to exile, for ever unto him. 4 Kees i Witneſs that night: 
Ranſoming him, or pitying, threatoing the other. What thus raps you? are you well? Shakſpeare. In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door | h 
| | Sbalſpeare. The government I caſt upon my brother, | Ex pos d a matron, to avoid worſe, rape, Milton, 
I will ranſem them from the grave, and redeem And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, being tranſported The havghty fair, 
them from death. | | Hoſea. |, And rapt in ſecret ſtudies, ' Sbakſpeare, | Who not the rape ev'n of a god could bear, Dryden. 
He'll dying riſe, and riſing with him raiſe- You're rapt in ſome work, ſome dedication. Tell the Thracian tyrants alter d ſhape, © 
His brethren, ranſcm'd with his own dear _— | | 3 | ; Shathpeare And dire revenge of Philomela's rape. 8 
235 Milton. ircled me T1 T! ” 


| 2. Privation ; act of taking away, 

13 : Fear ew elt pear, - 3 

after fig came z time made never rape 
0 


Fi | 
pm. | of any dainty chere. bapman 


— 


Ra'ns0MELESS. adj, [from ranſome,] Free Wich all their welcomes, and. as.chearfully f: 
from ranſome, „ 


Diſpoſed their rap minds, as if there they {; 
| Their naturall countrie. i Taps 


| 


% 


— 


RAP 
3. Something ſnatched away. - 
Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 
Where now are all my hopes? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reſtore ! 


: Sandys. 
4. Fruit plucked from the cluſter, 


IT The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, 


* 


or whole grapes plucked from the cluſter, and wine | 


Poured upon them in a veſſel, as from a vat, where 
they are bruiſed. R 


5. A diviſion © 


ſwering to a hundred in other counties. 
6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is 
expreſſed. - | 


RA FID. adj. Trapide, French; rapidus 
"Latin.] Quick; ſwift. 
Part (hun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 
While you ſo ſmoothly turn and row! our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does but reſt * Dryden, 
Rayer'viry, 2. ſ. [rapidits, Frenc 
ditas, from — vs, Latin.) Celerity; 
velocity ; ſwiftneſs, 
Where the words are not monoſyllables, we 
make them ſo by our rapidity of pronunciation. 
| | Spectator, 


R IDL v. adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly ; | 


with quick motion, 
Ra'eroxess, z. /. [from rapid. ] Celerity ; 
{wi frneſs ED” : J 
RATIER. 2. / [rapiere, French; ſo called 
from the quickneſs of its motion.] A 


ſmall ſword uſed only in thruſting. 
I will turn thy falſehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forg'd, with my rapier's 


A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may 


int. 
hakſpear, Co. 
manage a a 


©  . #apier or fire-arms ſo expertly, as to be an overmatch | 


ſor his adverſary. Pope. 
RaAIER- ISH. 2. / The ſwordfiſh, | 

The rapier: iſb, called xiphias, grows ſometimes 
1 40 the length ot five yards: the ſword, which grows 
level from the ſnout of the fiſh, is here about a yard 
long, at the baſis. four inches over, two-edged, and 
04g exactly like a. repier ; he prey on fiſhes, 

ving firſt ſtabbed them with this word 


RAPIN E. 2. . [rapira, Latin, rapie, 


1. The act of plundering. l 
If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot, excuſe the envy 
the church's rights. - K. Charles. 
The logick of a. conquering ſword may filence, 


but cônvince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds | 


a averſion and abhorrence of that religion, whoſe firſt 

addreſs is in blood and rapine, 
2. Violence; foree. | 4 
Her leaſt action overaw'd 


His malice, and with raping ſweet bereav'd 


His fierceneſs of its fierce iutet. Milton. 
. Ra'pPER. . J. [from rap.] One who: 


Ra'ryoRT. . /. [rappat, French.] Rela- 
tion ; reference; proportion. A word 
introduced by the innovator, Temple, but 
not copied by others. . 
is obvious what rapport there is between the 
conceptions and languages in every country, and 
how great a difference this muſt make in the excel- 
lence of books. 2 444.45 + Temple, 
To Rar r. v. 2. [This word is uſed by 
Chapman for rap improperly, as appears 


would be not 'rapt, but rapted.] To 
| raviſh; to mat in.ecſtacy, | 


ou may ſaſe approve, 
How ſtrong. in inſtigation-to-their love 
Their 7pting tunes are, Odyſſey. | 
Rar r. *. . {from-rop.} A trance; an} 


h; raepe- 


1 


RA PTURE. . 


ay. 
f the county of Suſſex an- 


| 


and rapine of | 


| 


| - the ſpirit of living creatures, | Baton. 
So eagerly the fiend _ 
O'er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or 


| 


from the participle, which from rap! | 5 


Fg = 


RAR 


2 


h 
1. Violent ſeizure, | | 
And thicke into our ſhip, he threw his flaſh 2 
That *gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keele, did daſh 
With headlong rapture. Chapman. 
2, Ecſtacy ; tranſport; violence of any 


2 paſſion ; enthuſiaſm; uncommon 
heat of imagination, 151 


Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget lore and 
advance it not only into admiration, but oy * 


| * 
Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes in the 2 
the hearer great conceptions; it ſtrengthens devo- 


tion, and advances praiſe into rapture. Spectator. 
You grow . that once 3 1 
; * yo ; Pe. 
4 The watry throng, 
Wave rowling after wave, where way they found, 
If ſteep, with torrent rapture; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing; nor with them rock or hill. 
85 Milton, 
Ra'eTURED. adj. 


3 rapture.] Ra- 
viſhed ; tranſported. A bad word. 
425 He drew 


Such madning draughts of beauty to the ſoul, 
As for a while cancell'd his raptur d thought 
With luxury too daring. Thomſen. 
Ra'eTUROUSs, adj. ¶ from rapture.] Ecita- 
tick; tranſporting, .- Is 
Nor will he be able to forbear a rapturous acknow- 
ledgment of the infinite wiſdom and contrivance of 
the divine artificer, | : Blackmore. 
Are the pleaſures of it ſo inviting and repturons ? 
is a man bound to look out ſharp to plague-himfelf ? 


Collier. | 


RARE. adj. [rarus, Latin; rare, French; 
in all the ſenſes but the laſt.] | 


1. Scarce ; uncommon ; not frequent, 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze o th* time; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a | - Shakſpeare, 


2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a 
degree ſeld ö 


* 


om found. 
This jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature ; as ſhe's rare, 
M./uſt it be great; and as his perſon's mighty, 
Muſt it be violent. 
On which was wrought the gods and giants 
Rare work, all fill'd with terror and Ps 


Above the reſt I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 
3. Thinly ſcattered. | 
The cattle io the fields and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſpru 


Thin; ſubtle; not denſe, . : 
They are of ſo tender and weak a nature, as they 
affe& oaly ſuch a rare and attenuate ſubſtance, as 


tight, | 


32; 


* 


Ng. | 
Milton. 


rare, | | | 
Wich head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way. 
| 45 $96 Milton. 

The denſe and bright light of the circle will 

| obſcure the fare and weak light of theſe dark colours 
round about it, and render them almoſt inſenſible. 

. 5 Neal Newton. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is 

commonly believed: water is nineteen times lighter, 

- and by conſequence nineteen times rarer than gold, 


| 


and gold is ſo rare, as very readily, and without the 
leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the magnetic effluvia, 


and eafily to admit quickſilver into its pores, and to 
let water paſs through it. Newton. ' 


5. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. | 
This is often pronounced rear. 
_ New-laid eggs, with Baucis* buſy care, 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. den. | 


Ra'xxz$How. 2. . [This word is formed 
in imitation of the foreign way of pro- 
nouncing rare ſow. ] A ſhow carried in 


4 
8 


Shakſpeare. | 


rty. 
|Ra'REFIABLE, adj. [from rar.] 


1 


] 


P 4 


F 


| 


„ IEI_ 


a box | 


— 


| 


Faction reſolved into wind, will force up the 


The faſhions of the town aſſect vs juſt like a 
rareeſbow, we have the curiolity to peep at them, 


and nothing more. 


| . Pope. 

Of raree/bows he ſung, and Punch's feats. G's 

RanErA'cTION. 2. /. [rarefa@ion, French; 

from rarefy.] Extenſion of the parts of 

a body, that makes it take up more room 
than it did before; contrary to condenfa- 

tion, | pg 

The water within being rarefied, and by rare. 
ſmoak. 

| : Mottox. 

When exhalations, ſhut up in the caverns of the 

earth by rarefafion or compreſſion, come to be 

* ſtraitened, they ſtrive every way to ſet themſelves at 
libe « oof wrnee; 


8 Ad- 
mitting rarefaction. ba 
To RA'REFY. v. a. [rarefier, French; 

rarus and facio, Latin; rorify were more 
proper. ] To make thin ; contrary te 
condenſe, : . : 
To the hot equator crowding faſt, 
Where highly rarefied the yielding air 
Admits their ſteam. _. Thomſon, 
To RA “RETT. v. 2. To become thin, 
Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more, 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoars, Dryden, 
en ; not frequently, 


Ra'kELY. adv, N rare.] 
1. Seldom; not o 
His temperance in ſleep reſembled that of his 
meats; midnight being the uſual time of his gaing 
to reſt, and four or five, and very rarely ſix, the 
hour of his riſing. Fell 


8 


Rarely they riſe by virtues ud, who lie 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. deve. 
- Vanelt i her RE” pets 
Advanc'd like Atalanta's ſtar, 
But rarely ſeen, and ſeeu from far, Suorft. 
2. Finely; nicely ; accurately, This is 


now ſeldom uſed but ironically. 

How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was will'd to love his enemies. Shak/; 
RAR RN ESS. 2. J. [from ra 


re. 
1. Uncommonneſs; ſtate 05 happening 
ſeldom; infrequency, _ 
Tickling is moſt in the foles, arm-holes, and 
ſides: the cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, joined 
with the rarene/s of being touched there; for tick- 
ling is a light motion of the ſpirits, which the thin- 

neſs of the ſkin, the ſuddenneſs and vareneſt of 
touch, doth further. Bacon, 
Poor the rarencſs and rare effect of that petition, 
I'll inſert it as preſented. Clarendon. 

Of my heart I now a preſent make; 0 
Accept it as when early fruit we ſend, | 
And let the rareneſs the ſmall gift commend. Dryd. 
2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity, 

Roſes ſet in a pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, is 
matter of rareneſi and e, though of ſmall uſe. 


$ Bacon, 
To wotthieſt things, . 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee 
Rareneſi or uſe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 
3. Thinneſs; tenuity. | 
4. Diſtance from each 


RaA'RITY. . 

Latin, ] 5 
1. Uncommonneſs; infrequency. 

Far from being fond of any flower for its rariſy, 

if, 1 meet with any in a field which pleaſes me, I 

© give ita place in my garden, HFßſectator. 

2. A thing valued for its ſcarcity. 
Sorcow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, _. 

If all could fo become it. © Shakſpeare. 

I would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could any 

one ſhew us ſuch a thing as a perſectiy reconciled 

enemy. ; OE TINY South. 

1 e three rarities of different kinds, which 

pleaſed me more than any other ſhews of the place. 


; 2 * iſon. 
3. Thinneſs, ſubtilty : the contrary. to 


fe [rarite, French; raritas, 


J 


RAS 2 
„Bodies, under the ſame outward bulk, have | 
Freater thinneſs and expanſion, or thinkneſs and 
| Min , Which terms, in Engliſh, do not fignify 
fully thoſe differences of 754 therefore I will 
do it under the names of rarity and denſity. 
N Digoy. 
> This 1 do, not to draw any argument againſt 
them from the univerſal reſt or accurately equal dit- 
| fuſion of matter, but only that I may better demon- 
© firate the great 7ar/ty and tenuity of their imagi- 


Y chaos. | Bentley. 
RANCAL., 1. J. [rapcal, Saxon, a lean 
\ beaſt. ] 


7 A mean fellow; a ſcoundrel; a ſorry 


wretch. 8 
For the raſcal commons, leſt he cared. Spenſer. 
And when him liſt the raſcal routs appal, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew. 
| Spenſer. 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends: 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 


-  Daſh'him to pieces.  Shakſpeare. 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 

Join with the traitor. Shakſpeare. 
a of - But for ovr gentlemen, 


The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcali worſe than they. Shakſpeare. 
Il am accurſt to rob in thatthief's company; the 
raſcal hath remoy'd my horſe. Sbalſpeare. 
- . "'Scoundrets are inſolent to their ſuperiors; but it 
does not become a man of honour to conteſt with 
mean raſcats. L'Eftrange. 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did 1 not! 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's — ? 
a . en. 
Il have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, Pe 
And he's a 7a/tal who — to more. Dryden. 
T)he poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a 
raſtal. 
2. RAS CAL. 
RAscALION. 2. /. 
the loweſt people. 
That proud dame 
a Us'd him fo like a baſe raſcallion, F 


deer, ar. ill mention for 


That old Pig—what d'ye call him—malionz 
That cut his miſtreſs out of ſtone, . | 
Hludi bras. 


Had not ſo hard a hearted one. | 
Rasca'LITY. . /. [from raſcal.] The 


low mean people. 


Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in their | 
irs. 


way, as the raſcality in t 

eroboam having procured his 
next thing was to provide prieſts ; hereupon, to the 
calves he adds a commiſſion, for the approving 

trying, and admitting the ra/cality and loweſt 
the people to miniſter in that ſervice. 
Ra'scALLY, 
Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly 

+ raſcally ſheepbiter come by ſome notable ſhame ? 


Glanville. 


South. 


Shatſpeare, 


Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the 
black cloth and ſconces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. Lap Swift. 
To RSE. v. a. [This word is written raſe 
or rase: I would write ra/e, when it 


- ſignifies' to ſtrike ſlightly, perfringere; Ras. 3. J [raſpo, Ital 


and rage, when it gni es to ram, de- 
lere; mſer, Fr. rafus, Lat] 
1. To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface, 
He certifies your lordſhip, that this night 
Ile dreamt the 


and might not the bullet, that raſed his 

hae gone into his head. . 

2. To overthrow; to 
Ner battering engines betit to 74/e ſome city. 
3. To blot out by raſure; to eraſe, | 
„Though of their names in 1 now 
Bie do memorial, blotted out and raſed, Milton, 
| Rase,"n. /. [from To roſe, ] 4 


Vor, II. 


Swift. | 


. % 4 4 — 
[from raſeal.] One of | , Men are not r4/b{y to take that for dove, 
5 | 


pe gods, the | 
f 
adj, [from raſcal.) Mean; 


3 3 
ar had #4ſed off his helm. Cap. Nom will the corinths, now the 74% ſupply , 
Was he not in Anna por At ere dre > | Delicious draughts, when peek 6 . Þ M. 
cheek, 
deſtroy; to root up. 


RA s 
1. A cancel, | ? 
2. A light wound, ; 
RASH. adj. [re/ch, Dutch.] 


without caution or reflection. 
This is to be bold without ſhame, raſb without 
{kill, full of words without wit. Aſcham, 
Blaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods ! ſo will you wiſh 
on me, when the raſh mood is on me. Shakſpeare. 
Be not raſb with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hatty to utter any thing before God ; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore 
let thy words be few. pk 
ler raſb hand in evil hour, 
Forth reached to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe eat. 
3 | Milton. 
2. Haſty ; requiring haſte. Not in uſe, 
I have ſcarce leiſure to ſalute you, 
My matter is ſora/h.,  CShakſpeare. 
3. Quick; ſudden: as, s gunpowder, 
Out of uſe. 
RasH. u. /. { ra/cia, Italian, ] 
I, Sattin, | 
88 probably from 1b. An 
oreſcence of the body; a breaking 
out. | 
Ra'sHER. 2. /. [raſura lardi, Lat.] A thin 
ſlice of bacon. 
If we grow all to be pork eaters, we ſhall not 
ſhortly have a raſber on the coals for money, 
8 , Shakſpeare, 
White and black was all her homely 


cheer, 
And rafhers of fing'd bacon on the coals. Dryden. 


And takes the haſty raſber from the coals, 
Ra'snty. adv. | from 2 Haſtily; vio- 
lently; without due confideration, 
This expedition, was by York and Talbot 
Too raſbly plotted. Shakſpeare. 
which 
is not done. a acon. 
He that doth any thing ra/b/y, muſt do it will- 
ingly ; for he was free to deliberate or not. L' Eſtra. 
Declare the ſecret villain, 
The wretch ſo meanly baſe to injure Phædra, 
So rafbly brave to dare the ſword of Theſeus. 
| : | Smith, 
Ra's1Nness."z, f. [from ro/b,] Fooliſh 
contempt of danger ; inconſiderate heat 
of temper; 1 ; temerity. 
Who ſeeth not what ſentence it ſhall enforce us to 
give againſt all churches in the world; in as much 


bliſhed in it, which though the ſcripture did never 
command, yet for us to condemn e 
- 41 r 444.4. Booker, 
22 hot raſbneſi doth diſpence, 
prudence age doth recompence. 
In ſo ſpeaking, we offend indeed againſt truth; 


t we offend not properly by falſhood, Which is a 
peaking againſt, our thoughts; but by raſbneſs, 


Nature 
But with 


8 N 3 Ss 
The vain Morat by his own 74 wrought 
Too ſoon diſcover'd bis ambitious thought, 4 
Belie vd me his, becauſe I ſpoke 1 Dryden. 
] A delicious berry 
t ſpecies of the bramble; 
a raſpberry,” | . 
| jm 1: ig raſps, and the raſps will be the 
| ſmaller, ” CSE 14 en ; Bacon. 
Now will the corinths, now the 


South, 


grows ON A 


To RASP; v. 3. [raſper, Dut. raſper, Fr.] 
raſpare, Ital. is rub to Dos with a 
very rough file. ht 

Some 7 adviſed the raſpin of theſe 


this caſe it is needleſs.. 


av 
lathe with o ng they pitch it between the pikes, 


Moxon. 


file commonly uſed to wear away 


* 


— 1 


3 


1. Haſty; violent; precipitate; acting | 


Ecelgſiaſticus. 


Quenches his thirſt with ale in nut- brown bowls, 
King. 


as there is not one, but hath had many things eſta- 


am, 


13 


_— * 


** 


which is an affirming or denying, before we have 


, 


| Rasye. 2. . [from the verb.] A large rough 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| Ra'TaBLY. adv. Proportionably, 


ö 


yjeman. \ 


lon. bevy but in | 
. j 7 hard woods and ivory for the 


L 


R 

Caſe- hardening is uſed by file-cutters, when they 
make coarſe files, and generally moſt raſps have 
formerly been made of iron and caſg-bardened. 

3 Maxon. 
Ra'spaTORY. 2. /. [rajpatoir, Fr. from 
raſp.] A chirurgeon's raſp. 

I put into his mouth a raſpatory, and pulled 
away the corrupt fleſh, and with cauteries burnt it 
to a cruſt, | Wiſeman. 

Ra'sPBERRY, or Raſberry. n. J. A kind 
of berty. | | 

Raſpberries are of three ſorts; the common wild 
one, the large red garden vaſpberry, which is one 
of the pleaſanteſt of fruits, and the white, which 
is little inferior to the red. Mortimer, 


RASPBERRY-BUSH, z. /. A ſpecies of 
bramble. | 

Ra'surE. n. f. [raſura, Latin.) 

1. The act of ſcraping or ſhavin 

2. A mark in a writing where 
has been rubbed out. 


Such a writing ought to be free from any vitupe- | 
ration of raſure, Ayl. 
RAr. 2. /. [ratte, Dut. rat, Fr. rata, 
Span.] An animal of the mouſe kind 
that infeſts houſes and ſhips. 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shai/. 
Make you ready your tiff bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak/. 
I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword I would 


Becking 


* 


] have made you four tall fellows ſkip like 24s. 


Wes Shalſteare. 
Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rats will 
gnaw iron. Brown. 


If in deſpair he goes out of & way like a rat 
with a doſe of arſenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 
To ſmell a Rar. To be put on the watch 
by ſuſpicion, as the cat by the ſcent of a 
rat; to ſuſpect danger. ; 
* Hudibras, I ſmel! a rat, | 
; Ralpho, thou doſt prevaricate.  Hudibias. 
Ra'TABLE, adj, | from rate.] Set at a cer- 
tain value. | 
The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by 
ores, per oras; I collect out of the abbey- book of 
Burton, that twenty ore: were ratable to two marks 
of ſilver, Camden, 


Many times there is no proportion of ſhot and 
powder allowed ratably by that quantity of the 
great ordnatice, - Raleigh. 


RaTa'F1a. u. /. A liquor, prepared from 
the kernels 11 ries —_ ie, 

Baoiley. 

RAT AN. 2. /. An Indian cane. D.. 

RaTCH, 2. J. In clockwork, a fort of 

wheel, which ſerves to lift up the de- 


tents every hour, and thereby make Ho : 


clock ſtrike, | Bailay. 
RATE. 3. /. [ratus, Lat. rate, old F * o 


1. Price fixed on any thing, 3 


How many things do we value, becauſe they 
come at dear rates trom Japan and China, whic 
if they were our own manufacture, common to be 
had, and for a little money, would be 1 ? 


I'll not betra glory of my name, 
Tis not for Fee, Fab. . ſtate, 

To buy an empire at ſg baſe a rate. - Oryden. 

I The price of land has never changed, the ſeveral 

changes have been made in the rate of intereſt by 

law z nor now that the rate of intereſt is by law 

| 2 is the price of land every where the 


5 N 15 f Locke, 

2. Allowance ſettled. 33 „ 

His allowance was à continual allowance, a daily 

rale for every day. 3 2 Kings. 

The obliged themſelyes to remit after the rate 

of twelve hundred thouſand pounds fterling per 
annum, divided into ſo many monthly payments. 


zun 


RAT 


comparative height or value. 
Im a ſpirit of no common rate; 
The ſummer till doth tend upon my ſtate. Shak/p. 


© above the rate and pitch of other mens, in that 

he was ſo infivitely merciful. by Calamy. 

To which relation whatſoever is done agreeably, 

is morally and eſſentially good; and whatſoever is 

done otherwiſe, is at the ſame rate morally evil. 

WE South, 
4. Quantity aſſignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy 

And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 

pon or near the rate of thirty thouſand. Sha#fp. 

c, That which ſets value; principle on 


which value is ſet, 
Heretofore the rate an 
different from what it is how-a-days : no man was 
then accounted a wit for ſpeaking ſach things, as 
deſerved to have the tongue cut out. South. 
A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as 9 os a 
virtuous chriſtian, A Atterbury, 
6. Manner of doing any thing ; degree to 
which any thing 1s done, 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance z 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridged | 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakjpeare. 


nor come up ſoon enough. Clarendon. 

Tom hinting his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſtreſs 

had ſaid, ſhe-aſked him how he would talk to her 
aſter marriage, if he talked at this rate before ? _ 


7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh, 
They paid the church and pariſh rate, 
And took, but read not the receipt. 

To RATE. w. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To value at a certain price. | 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
- Ranin myveins, I was a gentleman; . 

And yet, dear lady, 
Rating myſelf as nothing, you ſhall ſee 
How much 1 was a braggart. 


Prior. 


kſpeare, 


rate all goods, by thoſe that will concentre into 
felicity, . Boyle. 

© You feem not high enough your joys to rate, 
You ſtand indebted a vaſt ſum to fate,  _ 
And ſhould large thanks for the great wells pay. 

5 * __ ..... Dryden. 
2. {reita, Hlandick.] To chide haſtily and 
vehemently. | | 
Go rate thy minions d inſulting boy; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 1 


— 


Beſore thy ſovereign ? Shakſpeare. 
F An old lord of the council rated me the other 


by 8 the ſtreet about you, fir. Shalſpeare. 
© What is all that a man enjoys, from a year's con- 
verſe, comparable to what he feels for one hour, 


hen hiv conſcience ſhall take him afide and rate 


* 


; BS him by himſelf? South, 
If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ovght 
to be grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill or 
unbecomingneſs of the faults, rather than | Yue 
rating of the child for t. Locke. 
"T7 RATE. v. . To make an eſtimate. 
Iz! rating, when things are thus little and frivo- 
. Jous, we mon not judge by our own pride and paſ- 
Bons, which bo 657 little, but a i 
every affront or injury that 1s done to ourſeſves. 
s A e 0 : "Or A | . Ketthewell, 
Rar. ». J. A hill. I know not whence 
derived. 5 2 n 
There is a great uſe 


3 


1 
; 0 
* 


8 55 


* 1 


vate perſons. | 1 © + © Spenſer, 
RATH. adj. Inas, Sax. quickly.] Early; | 
coming before the uſual time, - 
Thus is my ſummer worn away and waſted, 
Thus is my harveſt haften'd all to ratbe, 
Tue car, that buded fair, is burnt and blaſted, 


d a 


4 


* 


And all my hoped gain is turn 'd to ſcathe, Spenſer. | - 


a ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, 
Ol golden ſome, aud me 


% 


105 are be It, 6 make 
| emblies upon a rats or hill, thereto parly 
wn about matters and wrongs between b — 2 


In this did his holineſs and godlineſs appear 


d ſtandard of wit was very 


Many of the horſe could not march at that rate, 


Addiſon. 


We may there be initructed, how-to name and | 


e 


RAT. 

| Bring the rath primroſe that forſaken * 
The tuſted crow - toe and pale jeſſamine. Milton 
RAT HER. adv, [This is a comparative 
from rath; nad, Sax. ſoon. Now out 
of uſe. One may till ſays by the ſame 
form of ſpeaking, I vill ſooner d0.1his 
than ibat; that is, I like beiter to do this.) 

1, More willingly ; with better liking. 
Almighty God deſireth not the death of a ſinner, 
but rather that he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs 
and live. Common Prayer. 
2. Preferably to the other; with better 

reaſon. | | 

"Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no 
ſuch right by divine ioftitution, than that God 
ſhould give ſuch a right, but yet leave it undetermi- 
nate who ſuch heir is. «A. } Tocte. 
3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. 
He ſought through the world, but ſought in vain, 
And no where finding, rather fear d her ſlain. Dry. 


| 


4. More properly. 


5 « Eſpecially, KP , | 
You are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand. Shak/p. 
6. To have RATHER. | This is, I'think, a 
barbarous expreſſion of late intruſion 
into our language, for which it is better 
to ſay will ralber.] To deſire in pre- 
ference. by ff foie + F427 
Tis with reluctaney he is provoked by our im- 


F 


rather mankind ſhould 


adore him as their patro 
and benefator. _ . N 11 | 


from ratify.] The act of ratifying ; con- 


% - 

RA'TIFIER, 2. 2 [from ratif9.]. The per- 
ſon or thing that ratifies. * 

They cry, “ chuſe we Laertes for our ki 


ag: 
The ratifiers and props of every word, | 


The church being a body which dieth not, E 
always power, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to 
ordain that which never was, than Wray what 


—_ 


hath been before, , | 
By the help of theſe, with him above 

To ratify the work, we may agaih 

Give to bur tables meat, fleep to out nichts. S hal þ. 


| 1 Maccabees, 
God re 
of 


LI 
. 


don upon the head 

againſt; l Het . * ä ; | 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had'ſt 
tze ſkill, 2 $0; 21 


him whom they ry 
Fw 1 auth, 
thou 


So nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill? 
And what thou art to follow, What to ff, 
This to condemn, and that to'ratify ?? 
RATIO. m. J. Lat.] Proportion. 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 


This is an art, Th 7 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but - | 
The art itſelf is nature. Sbaßſpeare. 


penitence to apply the diſcipline of ſeverity ; be bad 
n 


RaTIF1iCA'TiON. #. F hore wen 5 Bok 


| 3. Wiſe; judicious: as, 


th 


4 Tooker. 


4 


We have ratified unto them the borders of Judæa. 
ratifiedtheir prayers by the judgmetit brought | 


| 
Ra TIOx ALL xv. ad. fro 
- orably ; with reaſon. 


” I 


of incidence, the fine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray," conſidered apart, ſhall have to the fine 
of the angle of reſraction a conſtant ratio. Gheyne. / 


RAT 
the marks of the Meſſiah, and yet deny him 
the Meſſiah ? . 
Such an inſcription would be ſelf-evident without 
any raticcination or ſtudy, and could not fail cor. 
ſtantly toexertits energy in their minds. Bentley, 
RATIO CIN AT IVI. adj. [from rativcinate, 


Argumentative; advancing by procel; 
of diſcourſe. ee 


Some conſecutions are fo intimately and evidently 
connexed to, or found in the premiſes, that the con. 
clufion is attained quaſi per ſaltum, and without 
any thing of ratiocinative proceſs, even as the eye 
ſees his object immediately, and without any pre- 
vious diſcourſe. | ale, 
RATIONAL. adj, [rationalis, Latin.] 
1. Having the power of reaſoning. ; 
; God decreed to create man after his own image, 

a free and rational agent. Hammond. 

As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the wel. 
fare of man, conſidered as a fenſitive being, is ſtiled 
natural good; ſo that which hath a fitneſs to pro- 
mote the welfare of man, as a ratianal, voluntary 

and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and the con- 
trary to it moral evil. Wilkins. 
If it is our glory and happineſs to have a rationa/ 
nature, that is an Jay with wiſdom and reaſon, that 

is capable of imitating the divine nature; then it 
muſt be our glory and happineſs to improve our 
reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excellency of 
our rational nature, and to imitate God in all our 


A 


actions, to the utmoſt of our power. . Law, 
2, Agreeable to reaſon, . 
Wat higher in her ſociety thou find'ſt 
Attractive, humane, rational, love ſtill. Milion. 


When the concluſion is deduced ſrom the uner- 

ring dictates of our faculties, we ſay the inference 
is Tatiana. 4. *Glanville, 
„ your arguments be rational, offer them in as 


admit; but beware of letting the pathetick part 
7 os ow up the rational, a, $7 * Stoift. 
a rational man. 
RATIONA'LE, 2. . [from ratio, Lat.] A 
detail with reaſons : as, Dr. Sparrow's 
Rationale of the Common Prayer. 
RATIONAL IS r. 2. . [from rational. One 


Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds. who proceeds in his diſquiſitions and 

| HSbatſpeare. practice wholly upon reaſon, _ . 
| To RA'TIFY. v. a. [ratum facio, Latin] He often uſed this compariſon; the empirical 
To confirm; to ſettle; to cftabliſh.  * philoſophers are like to piſmires ; they only ſay up 


and uſe their ſtore: the rationality are like to 
ſpiders ; they ſpin all out of their own bowels : but 
give me a philoſopher,. who, like the bee, hath a 
middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digeiling 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. A. 
| RaTIONA'LITY. . / from rational. 
1. The power of reaſoninn g 
When God his made rationality the common 
portion of, mankind, bow came it. to be thy inclo- 
ure? Government of lhe Teng ue. 
2. Reaſonableneſs, 5 87 
Ins human occurrences, there have been many 
Vell directed intentions, whoſe ralionalities will 
ne ver bear a rigid examination. Brown. 


m rational. ] Rea- | 


— 


1 
. 
q 


4 
44 


Upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, it may 
it rationally be conjectured, that a man's choice will 
. . rather incline him to accept than to refuſe it. Sn. 
Ra'TION ALNESS, 1. /. from rational. | 

The ſtate of 75 rational. 


| 
L 


To-RATIOCINATE, '@. . [ratipiner, | Rat BANE, 15 45 rar and baue. ] Poiſon 
Lat.] To reaſon; to argue. [Io rats: arlenick aria 

1x; 4 2 857% a e would throw ratſbane up and down a houſe 

Rartoct xi fick. . /[ratiocinatio, Late) | aL Enge. 


The act of reaſoning; & 
ducing conſequences from premiſes... 
In fimple terms, ex os 8 notions of 
things, which the ſecond act of reaſon compoundeth 
into propoſitions, and the laſt 
ſorms of ratiociuatlon. | + Brown. 
The diſcerning of that connexion. or dependence 
which there is betwixt ſeveral propoſitions, whereby 
we are enabled to infer one propoſition from another, 
which is called ra:#*cination or diſcourſe, © Wilkins, 


o 
* ” 


of purple rind. May. 


ns 


ks 


the ac of de- 


4H 


into ſyllogiſms and 


Can any kind of raticcination allow Chritt al} | 
; ADL ns 1 


When murder's out, what vice can we advance? 
. Unleſs the new- found pois ning trick of France; 
And when their art of raſſdane we have got, 
By way of thanks, we'll ſend em o'er our pl 


a ryaen, 
I can hardly believe the relation of his 8 
poiſoned, but ſack might do it, though ragſbane 
would not. SS to Pope. 

RaTTEE'N, "+ A kind of ſtuff. | 

We'll rig in Meath-ſtreet Egypt's haughty : wy 
And Anthony ſhail court her in rater. Swwiff, 


3 


1. 
A 
- 
- 


- -  ſonorous, it is called jingling, 


RarTTLESNAKE Roo, n. /. 


| RA V 
Ty Ra'rtLE, WV, . Cratelen, Dutch. 
To make a quick ſharp noiſe with fre- 
quent repetitions and collifion of bodies 
not very ſonorous : when bodies are 


The quiver rattleth againſt him. 5 
The — of a whe of the rattling of he 
wheels, of prancing horſes, and of the jumping 
chariots. ahbum. 
They had, to affright the enemies horſes, big 
rattles covered with parchment, and ſmall ſtones 
within; but the ra7:1irg of ſhot might have done 
better ſervice. Hayward. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwellz } 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, -- | 
And it they rhym'd and rat-lled all was well. 
a Dryden. 
There ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 
And the rude bail in rarr/ing tempeſt forms. Addiy, 
2. To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. 
With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe hath ſeen 
W hiſp'ring with ſove the filver-footed queen; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 
lle is a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker ; he 
" js an afſertor of liberty and property ; he rattles it 


cout againſt poper 7. Swift, 
To Ra'TTLE. Vs, As | g 
make a 


1. To move any thing ſo as to 


rattle or noiſe. 
Her chains the razr/es, and her whip ſhe _ 
| | en, 
2, To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive with a 
noiſe. | | 8 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Shakſpeare. 
He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Iriſh 
as a flight of birds, and rattle away this ſwarm of 
bees with their king. BA $6. Bacon. 
3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 
Hearing ÆEſop had been beforchand, he ſent for 
him in a rage, and rattled him with a thouſand 


traitors and villains for robbing his houſe. J. Era. 


- + She that would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants | 
* ſharply, now if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took 
notice. . 3 ö , Arbut hnet 8 
Ra'rTLE, 2. J. {from the verb.] | 
1. A quick noiſe nimbly repeated, 
I'll hold tea pound my dream is out; 
Fs tell it you but for the ratt/e 
Of thoſe confounded drums. 
2. Empty and loud talk, | „ 
All this ado about the golden age, is but an 257 
rattle and frivolous conceit. Hakewil, N 
3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes a 
clattering noiſe. | 
_ © The'rattles of Ifis and the cymbals of Braſilea 
nearly enough reſemble each other. Raleigh. 
Odinions are the 7azzles of immature intellects, 
but the advanced reaſons have outgrown them. 
: | Glanville. 
They want no ratzles for their froward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 
Fartwel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 
What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care, for this is all, Pape. 


4. A plant. [crifa galli, Latin.] An herb 


reſembling a cock's comb; louſewort. 
Ra'r TLEHEADED. adj. { rattle and head. | 
|  Giddy; not ſteady, j. 
Ra'TTLESNAKE. 2. /. A kind of ſerpent. 

The ratile/nake is ſo called, from the rattle at 
the end of bis tail. Nenne ». df 
- * She loſes her being at the very ſight of him, and 
drops plump igto bis arms, like a charmed bird into 
the mouth of a rattleſnake.' . More. N 


Rattleſnake root, called alſo ſeneka, belongs to a 
plant, a native of Virginia; the ludians uſe it as a 
certain remedy againkt the bite of a I 
To RA'V AGE; v. a. [ravager;- Fr.] To 


Prior. | 


R A V 


| lay waſtez to ſack; to tanſack; to ſpoil; 


to pillage; to plunder, 
5 Already Cæſar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. Add. 
is blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The ſhaiter'd foreſt, and the ravag'd vale. Thom, 
Ra'vacs. . /. [ravage, Fr. from the 
verb.] Spoil ; ruin; waſte. 

Some cruel pleaſure will from thence ariſe, 
To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryde v. 
Would ene think 'twere poſlible for love 
To make ſuch ruvage in a noble foul! Addiſor. 
Thoſe ſavages were not then, what civihzed 
mankind is now; but without mutual ſociety, with- 
out arms of offence, without houſes or fortifications, 
an obvious and expoſed prey to the ravage and de- 
vouring beaſts, | Bentley. 
Ra'vacer., », / {from ravage.] Plun- 
derer; ſpoiler, | 
Whea that many 
northern people, va 


þ 


empire was overthrown by the 
ſums of money were burted to 


remained was carried off by thoſe ravagers. Swift. 
RA CIT v. 2. /. [raucts, Lat.) Hoarſe- 
neſs; loud rough noiſe. 
Inequality not ſtayed upon, but paſſing, is rather 
an encfeaſe of ſweetneſs; as in the purling of a 
wreathed ſtring, and in the raxcity of a trumpet. 
Bacon. 
To Rave. v. u. [reven, Dut. river, Fr.] 


1. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally. 
Men who thus rave, we may conclude their 
brains are turned, and one may as well read lectures 
at Bedlam as treat with ſuch. Gov. of the Tongue. 
It ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is ac- 
companied with watching and raving. MWiſeman. 
Her grief has wrought her into frenzy; 
| The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light, and air; 
Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. - 
| Smith, 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations 
as if mat. 
Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy mind, 
This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppoſition ? 1 Sandys, 
Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
ſhot up into the air, at no mark, and ſo to no 
purpoſe. Temple. 
Wonder at my patience, 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted? 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ſtreets, 
I' cry for vengeance. | Southern. 
He ſwore he could not leave me 
Wich ten thouſand ravings. _ |. Rowe. 
3. To be unreaſonably fond: with «por 
before the object of fondneſs, A collo- 
quial and improper ſenſe, | 
Another partiality is as fantaſtical and wild, attri- 
2 all knowledge to the ancients or the 3 
this raving pen antiquity, in matter of poetry, 
Horace xy la N one of his W ; 
| | | . 
To Ra'vEL. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to en- 
tangle.] 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one with 
another; to make intricate; to involve; 
18 . Le BR, Zn 
If then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 
For having rudelycut the Gotdian knot; 
What glory's due to him that cou'd divide 


A And'withou 
| t ſtroke ſo ſmooth a pafſage 


| made, 
Where craft and malice 


ions laid ? 
| 2 Haller. 
2. To unweave; to unknit: as, zo ravel 


; 


* 


Let him for a pair of 


A m 
care. 
L 


: 


Sleeps tha knits up the c Neve of 


are. 


eſcape the plundering of the conquerors ; and what” 


„ Killep , RF 
Sf res in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
e you to va all this matter out. Shakfpeare. 


| 


4 


Such rave/'d int'reſts, has the knot unty'd, af > 


out @ twiſt or piece of knit work, © 4 


£ 


1 


; 
L 


| 


* 
| H2 
* 


RAV 
3. To hurry over in confuſion, 


ſeems to be the meaning in Dreby. 

They but rave it over jooſely, and pitch upon 
diſputing againſt particular concluſions, rhat at ihe 
firſt encounter of them ſiogle, ſeem harſh to them. 


Dig by. 
To Ra'veLl. ou. u. 


1, To fall into perplexity or confuſion, 
As you unwind her love from him, | 
Leit it ſhould rave/, and be good to none, 
You muſt provide to bottom it on me, Shakſpeare, 
Give the reins to wandering thought, | 
Regardleſs of his glory's diminution ; 
Till by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They rave! more, ſtill leſs refolv'd, | 
But never find ſelſ- ſatisſy ing ſolution, Milton. 
2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy himſelf 
with intricacies, | 
It will be needleſs to rave! far into the records of 
elder times; every man's memory will ſuggeſt many 
pertinent inſtances. Decay of Piety, 
The humour of ravelling into all theſe myſtical 
or intangled matters, mingling with the intereſt and 
paſſions of princes and of parties, and thereby 
heightened and inflamed, produced infinite diſputes. ,- 
Temple, 
RAVELIN. u. /. Fr.] In fortification, a 
work that conſiſts of two faces, that 
make a ſalient angle, commonly called 
balf moon by the ſoldiers ; it is raiſed 
. before the courtines or counterſcarps, 
| Dia. 


RA'VEN, a. J. Thræpn, Saxon.] A large 


This 


black fowl, whoſe cry is ſuppoſed omin- 
OUS, 5 6 

The raven himſelf is hoarſe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan > 


Under my battlements. 
Come thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Whiter than ſnow upon a raven's back. Shak/peare, 
I have ſeen a perſectly white raven, as to bill as 
well as feathers, Boyle, 
He made the greedy rauen, to be Elias“ caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles, 
On ſev'ral parts a ſev'ral praiſe beſtows, 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, 
The dimpled cheek. : Dryden, 
The raven once in ſnowy plumes was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him quite 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. Addiſon, 
Hence Gildon rails, that rave of the pit, 
thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. Youngs 


Shakſfgeare, 


To Ra'ven, A. a. [nxpian, Saxon, to 


1 


rob.] To devour with great eagerneſs 
and rapacity. 
Thriſtleſs ambitien ! that will raven u 
Thine own life's means, ; Shakſpeare, 
Our natures do purſue, | 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirſty evil; and when we drink we die. Shakſp, 
The cloyed will | 

That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied defire, that tub 

Both filled and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 


Longs after for the garbage. Shakjpeare, 
ere is 1 of the prophets, like a war- 
ing lion ravening the prey. | Ezekiel, 


To RA VRN. v. 1. To prey with rapacit 
Benjamin ſhall raven as 4 wolf; in the 3 


| he ſhall devour the prey, and at night he ſhall divide 


the ſpoil, | Geneſis, 
| ey gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
ravening and a roaring lion. Halm. 


The more they ſed, they raven'd ſtill for more, 
They drain'd from Dat, and leſt Beerſheba 
But when ſome lay preferment ſell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. v 
Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his breaſt, 
His flying life is chas'd by rav'zing pain 
"Through all his doubles in the winding veins. 
1 . Blackmore. 
Ra'ygNnous, adj. [from raven. ] Furiouſly 
. voracious ; hungry to rage, e. 


& 
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LAY 


ol : F ; 7 Thy defires | o * : . | 
+. Are wolfiſh, bloody, Rarv'd,,and:raverour. Shakſ, | 
| , As when a flock | 4 


Of rauenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
* the day of batile, to a field 5 
here armies lie encamp'd come flying, lur'd _ 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes, Milton. 
i What the kind Iſmena, 
That nurs'd me, watch'd my ſickneſs! oh, ſhe 
vVatch'd me, | N 
As rav nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 
Ra'vanovsLY, ade. from ravenont.] 
With raging voracity. 
Ra'veNousNEss. 2. /. [from ravencur.] 
Rage for prey; furious voracitʒ. 
The ravenouſneſs of a lion or bear are natural to 
them; yet their miſſion upon an extraordinary occa- 
. fion may be an actus imperatus of divine 8 
| * 


Rauen r. The old pret. and part. paſſ. of 
reach. Snatched; reached; attained. 
His tail was ſtretched out in wondrous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it Taught, 
And with extorted power and borrow'd ſtrengih, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it . 
es, e Spenſer. 


In like delights of bloody game 
He trained was till riper years he ＋ 
And there abode whilſt any beaſt of name 
Walk 'd in that foreſt, | uſer. 
This ſtaff of honour rangbt, there let it ſtand, 
Where deft it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Sha#/. 
The hand of death has rang him. Shalſpeare. 
Grittus furiouſly running in upon Schenden, vio- 
leatly raug4t from his head his rich cap of ſables, 
and with his horſemen took him. Knolles. 
Ra'vin, . /. [from raven; this were 
better written rauen.) 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 
The lion ſt 5 
holes with prey, arid his dens with rar n. Nabum. 
To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n; 
There beſt, where moſt with ravin I may meet. 
1 5 Milion. 
2. Rapine; rapaciouſneſs. 


They might not lie in a condition expoſed to the | 
that tnay find them, being | 


ravin of 'any vermin 

unable to eſcape. Ray. 

Ra'vixcLY. adv, [from rave.] With 
frenzy; with diſtraction. 

In this depth of muſes and divers ſorts of diſ- 

| - Courſes, would ſhe ravirgly have remained. Sidney. 


To RA'VISH. v. a, [ravir, French.] 
1. To conſtuprate by force; to deflour by 


| violence, | : 
They ravifhed the women and maids. ent. 

They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and rav//b'd ber. 

: ix" ne. 

2. To take away by violence. 15 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt rave from my 


chip, 
© Will quicken and accufe the.  Shakſpeare. 
fc OT RIG Their vow is made heh 
To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The rat Helen ſleeps. © © © Shakſpeare. 


His fire appear'd; | 

And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard; 

But then a rocke, in fize more amplified, 
Then firſt he ravi/o'r to him. © Chapman, 
love myfelſ the care, e 
My fame and injur'd honour to repair; 
Ftom thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpite, 
This hand ſhall raviſs thy pretended right. Dryden. 
3. To delight to rapture; 10 tranſport, _ 
Thou haſt rav /h my heart. | * Canticles, 


— : 


Ra'visngr, A. 
.raviſh.] 


Lale, French ; from 


” % 


1. He that embraces a woman by violence. | 
: 


). * 
* 
* 


They are eruel and bloody, common reviſters of 
women, and murtherers of children. Spenſer. 


*A"raviſber mult repair the temporal detriment to 


| e maid, and give her a dowry, or marry Her if 
Fro it. y — * 24 : 280 50 


% 


. 


ed for his lionefles, and filled his | 


i 


"LO 


* 


Be thou ravifbed always with her love. Proverbs. | 


. 
Turn hence thoſe poin ries of your eyes 

_— i more charms ere Beg „ | 
weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, | 

I ſhall turn 3 to Jour hows, Dryden, 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
+ Shall the raviſber diſplay your hair, | 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ftare ? P 
Ra'visHINGLY. adv. [from reviſhing, ] 
To 1 é 

As all the houſewiferies of deities are 

To heare a voice ſo raviſdingly fair. 
RA'VISHMENT. z. ſ. [raviſſerent, 

from raviſh.] 0 Fe 
1, Violation; forcible conſtupration. 

Of his ſeveral ravi/oments, betrayings and ſtealing 
away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables 
of his transformations and all that rabble of Grecian 
W * Raleigh. 

ell them ancient ſtories of the raviſbment of 
chaſte maidens. Taylor. 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants that 
delivered them from raviſbment. Dryden. 

2. Tranſport; rapture; eeſtacy; pleaſin 
violence on the mind. 
| All things joy, with ravi/dment 
Attracted by the beauty till to gaze. Milton, 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 


F rench; 


What a raviſhment was that, when having found 
out the way to meaſure Hiero's ctown, he lea 
out of the bath, and, as if he were ſudden] alla, 
ran naked up and down! *' Wilkins, 

RAW, adj. ſhneap, Saxon; raa, Daniſh ; 
c | 
1, Not ſubdued by the fire, 
Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets raw. 


2. Not covered with the ſkin. 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw; 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw. Sbalſpeare. 
| If there be quick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an 
enn Leviticus. 
3. Sore. 
This her knight was ſeeble and too faint, 
And all his ſine ws waxen weak and raw 
Through long impriſonment. 5 
4. Immature; unripe; not conc 2 
5. Unſeaſoned; unripe in ſkill. 
Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
men of deſert are held back and unpreſei 


er. 


rred. 


| People, while young and raw, and ſoft-natured, 
| are apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 


man's; but when experience ſhall have once opened 
_ eyes, they will find that a friend is the gift of 


, Sails were A. to ev'ry wind that ble w, 
Raw were the ſailors, and the depths were new. 


Wh il ab dra aol 

What perils youthful ardour w ue. 

Young as thou wert in dangers, . Dryd. 
6. New. This ſeems to be the meaning. 
Ibape in my mind + | 
thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks. 


: Shakſpeare. 
Bleak; chilL | | 
They carried always with 


7 . | | 
them that weed, as { 
Ireland, 


coming laſtly ny ey found there more 
> 


ſpecial uſe thereo 


Youthful ſtill in your doublet and 
rheumatick day. | 


* Once upon'a raxy 20d guſty day, 
| . The troubled Tyber ae id is 
8. Not decotted. | 

Diſtilled 
con 
£7 


hoſe, this raw 
Shakſpeare. 


a lp ENG e Rt 
A'WKONED. d. [ra and — 1 Sag 
ing bones ſearoely covered with fleſh, 


— 
I 
* 


4 
n 
* 


Breathe ſueh divine enchanting rauiſbment ! Milton. 


Spenſer. 


Raleigh. 
reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of another | 


out h. 


their houſe, their bed, and their garment; and | 


by reaſon of the a cold climate. | 
. . Spenſer. | 


waters will laſt longer than cow water. | - 


RA Z . 
an rawbon'd raſcals! who would e er ſuppoſe 
11 ſuch courage? | 1 . 
| The wolf was content to barter away a raved 
carcaſe for a ſmooth and fat one. 
Ra'wnzan..n, . [raw and bead.) The 
name of a ſpectre, mentioned to fright 
children. 115 | 
Hlence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage permit 
Ratobead and bloody bones, and * and feet, 
* ms for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt. Dryden. 
ervants awe children, and keep them in ſubjec- 
tion, by telling them of rawhead and — 
8 oc ge. 


Ra'wLy. adv. | from raw. ] 

1. In a raw manner. | 

2. Unſkilfully ; without experience, 
3. Newly. 


Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts 
they owe, ſome upon their children raw/y left. 


Ra'wnsss. 2. /. [from rau.] 
1. State of being raw. 


Chalk helpeth concoction, ſo it be out of a deep 
well; for then itcureth the rawreſs of the water, 


Bacon, 
2. Unſkilfulneſs. 
Charles v. conſidering the ratoncſi of his ſeamen, 
eſtabliſned a pilot major for their examination. 
| | + $»--00 ! Hakewill, 
3. Haſty manner, This ſeems. to be the 
meaning in this obſcure paſſage. 
Why in that rawneſs left he wife and children 
Without leave taking? , Shakſpeares 
Rav. x. /. [raie, rayon, Fr. radius, Lat. 
Theſe eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Ailton. 
"The leaſt light, or yo of light, which may be 
ſtopt alone, or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which 
the reit of the light doth not or ſuffers not, I call a 
ray of ligt. . Newton. 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous rays 
Andop'd thoſe eyes that mult eclipſe the day. Pope, 
2. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. 
The ait ſharpen'd his viſual ray. Milton. 
He now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
the calm ſunſet of thy various day. Pope. 
3. [raye, French; raja, Latin.] A fiſh. 
4. Lolium, Lat.] An herh. Ainſworth. 
To Rav. v. 4. rayer, Fr, from the noun.] 
To ftreak ; to mark in long lines, An 


N 


E 


old word. 
Beſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 
Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore 1 ray. 
: i er. 
His horſe is raied with the yellows. Shak hears. 
Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever man ſoraied ? 
was ever man ſo weary ? Shakſpeare. 
Rar, for array. Spenſer, 
Razr. #. /, [rays, a root, Spaniſh.] A 
root of ginger. This is commonly writ- 
ten race, but leſs properly. 
I have a gammon of bacon and two razer of ginger 
to be delivered, © ' Shakſpeare. 
To RAZR. V. ts Fraſer, Fr, 
See Rave, hy 1 
1. To overthrow; to ruin; to ſubvert. 
Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built ſoever, 


- 


ile yoketh your rebellious necks, . 
; 5 your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shak/e 
It grieved the tyrant, that ſo baſe a town ſhould 
ſo long hold out, ſo that he would threaten to a it. 


| \ Knollevs 
Shed chriſtian blood, and populous cities rate; 
Becauſe they're taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſes 


| aller, 

The — —— _ Foy T Dryden 
| nd that raz'd unhappy 1 roys: | 

| The place would: be razed to the ground, and its 
foundations ſown. with ſalt, Spectator. 


„ aa * * " _ 
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2, To efface. 65S 


L Alrange. 


Shakſpeare. 


#aſus, | Lat.] 


but yet a temple of your deity, to be raxed f Sidney. 
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-  Raxe out the wri 


Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 

| 2 the 1 of your DEI Shakſpeare, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, = 
tten troubles of the brain. Shak/. 
| in derifion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raa⸗ 

vite out their native language; and inſtead, 
'To fow a jangling noiſe of words. 
To extirpate. : 

Ill find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And raze their faCtions aud their family, Shakſp. 


RA'ZOR, . J [rafer, Latin. ] A knife 
with a thick blade and fine edge uſed in 
ſhaving. | 
Teal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor with 
ſuch eagerneſs, that the life of religion is thereby 
hazarded. 

Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 
Shakſpeare. 

Thoſe thy boiſt'rous locks, not by the ſword 
Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, 

But by the barber's 7azzy beſt ſubdu'd. . Millon. 
* Razor makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Venice 
ſteel between two ſmall Low of Flemiſh ſteel, and 
weld them together, to ſtrengthen the back of the 


ra Moxon. 


Iton. 


; 
x 


or. 
As in ſmooth oil the razr beſt is whet, 

So wit is by politenefs (harpeſt ſet, 

Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen ; 

Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. Yowng. 
Razors of a boar, A boar's tuſks. 
Ra'zoRABLE. adj.[from razor.] Fit to be 

ſhaved. Not in uſe. 

Ney · born chins be rough and razerab/e. Shakſp. 
Ra'zurFISH. 2. . 

The ſheath or razorf/b reſembleth in length and 

bigneſs a man's finger. Carew. 


Ra'zuRE. n. J. [raſure, Fr. raſura, Lat.] 
Akt of eraſing. | 
Oh!] your deſert ſpeaks loud; 
It well deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted refidence, *gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shatſpeare, 
Re. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from.them borrowed by us to 
denote iteration or backward action: as, 
return, to come back ; to-revive, to live 
again; repercuſſjon, the act of driving 
back: reciprocation, as, to recriminate. 
It is put almoſt arbitrarily before verbs 
© . a 
and verbal nouns, ſo that many words ſo 
compounded will perhaps be found, which 
it was not neceſſary to inſert. It ſome- 
times adds little to the ſimple meaning of 
the word, as in rejoices. _ 
Reaccr'ss. 2. /. [re and acceſs.] Viſit 
renewed, 1 
Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things 
by e Tal their reviving by the reacceſs of 
the ſun, | Hakewill. 


Ty REACH. . 4. ancient preterit raug bi. 
[næcan, Saxon, ] 


1. To touch with the hand extended. 
They loaging figod, but could not reach. Milton. 
hat are riches, empire, pow'r, 1 


But larger means to gratify the will; 5 
The ſteps by which we climb to riſe and reach 
Our wiſh, and that obtained, down with a ſcaffold- 
ing | | + 
RP crowns and thrones; they've ſery'd their 

Ard there like lumber to be left and ſcorn'd ? 

1 - +> 1 6d . wie 2 0 Congreve. 
2: To, arrive at; to attain any thing diſ- 
tant; to. ſtrike from a diſtance. 
FA coaſt ſo lont deſu d 
Thy troops ſnall ycach, and having e — ; 
, "WIR r * 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a 
of the ſea; where, havibg letdown W lin 
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poſitiye notion of, than a mariner has of the depth | 
* 
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Hooker. | 


| 
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have ſlain them in 
0 heaven, 


BY To make efforts to attain. 


Rx ACH. 2. . [from the verb. 


, 


REA 


It muſt fall perhaps before this letter reaches your 


ands. Pope. 
3. To ſtrike from a diſtant place. 
O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 
That I may reach the beaſt! Dryden, 


4. * o fetch from ſome place diſtant, and 
ve. 

He reached me a full cup. 

5. To _— forward from a diſtant place, 

Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 

_ reach hither thy hand, and thruſt it into — 

A1. 


e. 
6. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. 

Theſe kinds of goodneſs are ſo nearly united to the 
things which defire them, that we ſcarcely perceive 
the appetite to tir in reaching forth her hand to- 
wards them. Hooker . 


7. To attain; to gain; to obtain. 


2 Eſaras. 


The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, | 


which human penetration can reach, come ſhort of 
its reality. 
8. To transfer. 
Through ſuch hands 
The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. Rowe. 
To penetrate to, 


Whatever alterations are made in the body, if | 


they reach not the mind, there is no perception. 
Locke, 
10. To be adequate to. | 
The law reached the intention of the promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 
If theſe examples of grown men reach not the 
- Caſe of children, let them examine. Locke. 
11. To extend to. | | 
Thy deſire leads to nd exceſs that reaches blame. 
FAD . Milton. 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
a not out ſociety in death. Addiſon, 
12. To extend; to ſpread abroad, 
Trees reach'd too far their pamper'd boughs. 


13. To take in the hand, 
Leſt he reach of the tree of life 

To REACH. v. u. 

1. To be extended. 


„and eat. Milton. 


We hold that the power which the church hath 


lawfully to make laws, doth extend unto ſundry 
things of-ecclefiaſtical--juriſdi&ion; and ſuch other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church's 
authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 
The new world'reaches quite crofs the torrid zone 

in one tropick to the other. Beyle. 
Whea men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are 

apt to ſtop at the confines. of body, as if ſpace were 

| there at an end too, and reached no farther, Locke. 
If I do not aſk any thing; improper, let me be 
buried by Theodoſius; my. vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. | Addiſon. 
The influence of the ſtars reaches to many events, 


| Which are not in the power of reaſon. Swift, 
2. To be extended far. 
Great men have reaching hands. Shakſprare. 


3+ To penetrate... . | 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye 
a rage, that reacheth up into 
2 Chronicles. 
Me rraeb forward into futurity, and bring up to 
our thoughts objects hid in the remoteſt depths of 
time. : 4 . Addiſon. 


Could a ſailor always ſupply new line, and find the 


infinity, 


1. Act of touching or ſeizing by extenſion 


- 


Cheyne. | 


Milton, ; 


plummet ſink without topping, he would be in the | 
poſture of the mind, reaching after a poſitiye 8 of N 


REA: 
4. Power; limit of faculties, N 
Our fight may be conſidered as a more diffuſiye 
kind of touch, that brings into our reach ſome of 
the moſt remote parts of the univerſe. Audiſan. 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go. Pope. 
5- Contrivance; artful ſcheme; deep 
thought, ' 
Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than 


themſelves to matters which they leaſt intended. 


Some, under types, have affected obſcurity" to 
amuſe and make themſelves admired for profound 
reaches. wel. 


6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome 
diſtant advantage. 2 
The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, to croſs the elch a 
Bacon. 


7. Tendeney to diſtant conſequences. 
Strain not my ſpeech 
To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. 
8. Extent. 
| The confines met of empyrean heav'n, 
And of this world : and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos'd. Milton, 
To REA'CT. v. 4. [re and a#.] To return 
the impulſe or impreſſion, 
Ihe lungs being the chief inſtrument of ſangui- 
fication, and acting ſtrongly upon the chyle to bripg 
it to an animal fluid, muſt be reacted upon as ſtrongly. 


S hakſpear e. 


| | Arbuthnot . 
Cut your hand, and you may do 485 
With t' other hand the work of two; 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, | 
And on the brother limb reacts. Swif!, 


Rea'cTION. . . ¶ reactian, Fr. from tenet, | 
The reciprocation of any impulſe or force. 
impreſſed, made by the body on which 
ſuch impreſſion is made: adorn and re- 
action are equa), 9 

Do not great bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, 
their parts heating one another; and may not great, 
denſe, and fixed bodies, when, heated beyond a cer- 

' tain degree, emit light ſo copioully, as, by the emiſ- 

ſion and reaction of its light, and the reflections and 

refractions of its rays within its pores, to grow ſtill 
hotter till it comes to a certain degree of heat, ſuch. 
as is that of the ſun. „ tan. 
Alimentary ſubſtences, of a mild nature, act with 
ſmall force upon the ſolids, and as the action and 
reaction are equal, the ſmalleſt degree of force in the 
ſolids digeſts them. Arbuibrot. 
RE AD. 1. / [Nd, Saxon; raed, Dutch. ] 
1. Counſel. 33 
The man is bleſt that hath not lent | 

To wicked read his ear. Sternbold. 

2. Saying; ſaw, This word is in both 
ſenſes obſolete. 

This reads is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft, 
In humble dales is footing faſt, 
The trade is not ſo tickle. 


S3 


Spenſer, 


7 READ. v. 4. prets read; part, paſl. 


read, ſnæd, Saxon. 


1. To peruſe any thing written. 
I have ſeen her takes ſorth paper, uri it, read 
it, and afterwards ſeal it. 


| bakſpear ee 
The paflage you muft have read, though fince - 
ſlipt out of your memory. ; Pope. 
If we have not leiſure to read over the book itlelf 
regularly, then by the ticles of chapters we may be 
; dixected to peruſe ſeveral ſectionn. Matis. 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks 


of the hand, © og _ | An armed corſe did lye | 
2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand, | In whoſe dead-face he read great magnapimity. 
| | There may be in a man's rraab a book containing | i Spegſer . 
ee iſeourſes, capable to delight and inſtruct . 3. To learn by obſervation. 3 
im, which yet he may never have the will to open. | anhin 
| 4 Locke, | From her (hall read the perfect ways of-honour.. , 
3. Power of attainment or management. Sb 
In actions, within the reach of power in him, a 4, To know: fully. e 
man ſee ms as free as it is poſlible for ſredom to make f O muſt delicate fiend ! oe by 4.45 6 
A N Tele. 1 Who is t can read a woman ? Shakſpeare.. 


R E A 
To Rranr. U, N. PK 17 ; | : ! 
x. To perform the act of peruſing writing. | 
A = with him, and fe that * — 4 | 
mat be may learn to fear the Lord. Deuteronomy. 
2+, To be ſtudious in books, | 
Tris fure that Fleury reads, 
3. To know by reading. | 
I bave read of an eaſtern king, who put a judge to 
death for an iniquitous ſentence. Swift, 
Rx av. particip. adj. [from read; the verb 
read is pronounced #red; the preterit 
and participle red.] Skilful by reading. 
.\ 13> Yirgil's ſhepherds are too well read in the philo- 
+ fophy of Epicurus, - | Dryden. 
| We have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as 
his ſtature, and. who is very well read in 
his treatiſe concering the ſublime, 
Rxa'DING, 2, J. [from read.] Fa ; 
1, Study of books; peruſal of books. 
Though reading and converſation may furniſh us 
with many ideas of men and things, yet it is our on 


. " = 


Tay! To 


meditation muſt form our judgment. Watts. . 
L Lefs reading than makes felon 'ſcape, - 
Leſs human genius than God gives an-ape, | 
Can make a'Cibber, b * Pope. 
2, A lecture; a prelection. ; 
3. Publick recital. | 
The Jews had their weekly readingt of the law. 
1 6 Hooker, 
- "Give attention to reading, exhortation and 
doctrine. 1 Timothy. 


4. Variation of copies, 
Fhat learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the 
readings of the authors with great ſagacity.Arbuth. 
RRADETTIOR. 4. J, [re and adeptus, Lat.] 


Recovery; act of regaining. | 
Will. any ſay, that the readeption of Trevigi was 
matter of ſeruple ? LI 003% Bacen. 
REA DEN. . /. [from read.] 


1. One that peruſes any thing written. 
As we muſt take the care that our words and ſenſe 
de clear, ſo if the obſcurity through the 


| 1 
hearers-of -veaders want of underſtanding, I am not 


to anſwer for them. 
2. One ſtudious in books. 
Baſiris“ alters and the dire decrees 
"Of hard Eureſtheus, ey*ry-reader ſees. Dryden, 
3- One whoſe office is to read prayers in 
churches. TS 
He got imo orders, and became a veader in a 
. pariſh church at twenty pounds a year, * . 
Rea'pzr5n1IP. x. . {from reader.) The 
office of reading prayers. 1 
When they have taken a degree, they get into 
o »orders, and ſollicit a readerſbip. Swift; 
Rza'DI1LY.adv, { from ready. ] Expeditely; 
With little hinderance or delay, 
My tong\ d, and readily could name | 
Wh 8 — 3 ' Milt:n. 
Thoſe very things, which are declined as impoſ- 
fible, ate readily practicable in a cafe of extreme 
neceſſity. | 5 South. 
I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradi 
another. e 
© Rvery one ſometime or other dreams that he is 
reading papers, in which cafe the invention prompts 
fo —_ that the mind is impoſed | 


Ben Jonſon. 


u Specs. 
REA DINESsS. 2. /. [from ready.) | ge 29 


1. Expediteneſs; promptitude. 
He would net forget the readine/r of their king in 
aiding him when the duke of Bertagne failed him. 
with facility and all the meeting readineſs of 4 | 
4 : by n | 641 * 
$. of being ready or fit for any 
* | wh 
Has you an atmy ready. ? g 


he centarions and their charges already in the 
entertainment to be on foot at an hour's _ * 


* " 


„ 


They remained near a month, that they might 
de in readine/s to attend to the motion of the army. 


== 


| To Reano'rn. v. a. [re and adorn.] 


| Bacon. 
He opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
Qancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend | 


Alas joyful to hear of their readineſt. Shbakſpeare, | 


. 


REA 

3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or 
obſtruction, 5 | 

Nature has provided for the readinęſt and 7 neſs 


of ſpcech. cl der. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and well- diſpoſed mind, attended with a 
readineſs to obey the known will of God, is the ſureſt 
means to enlighten the underſtanding to a belief of 
chriſtianity, 7 South 

Their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they embraced 
the ſame truths, and laid down their lives, or were 
always in a readineſs to do it, rather than depart from 
them. | Audi ſon. 

Rx ADN iso. u. . [re and admiſſion, | 
The act of admitting again. | | 
they were dead, revive upon the readmiſſion of freſh 
air, | Arbuthnot. 
To READMI'T. v. a. [re and adnit.] To 
let in again. „ 
Theſe evils I deſerve, 
Yet deſpair not of his final pardon, 
' Whoſe ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the ſuppliant. Milton. 
After twenty minutes I feadmrtted the air. 
| ham. | 
To 
decorate again; to deck anew, 

The ftreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, | 
With ſcarlet honours reaabrn the tide, Blackmore. 
REA'DY. adj. [nxd, Saxon; redo, Swe- 

. © diſh; hnave, nimble, Saxon. 
1. Prompt; not delayed. _ 11 
Theſe commodities yield the readigſt money of 
any in this kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a 
price abroad. a Temple. 
Ile overlook'd his hinds; their pay was juſt 
And ready : for heſcorn'd to go on truſt, Dryden. 

2. Fit for a purpoſe; not to ſeek. 
All things are ready, if our minds be fo, 

Periſh the man whoſe mind is backward now ! 
| G Shakſpear Co 
Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs ; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak. ! 
One hand the ſword, and one the 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. 
The ſacredprieſts with ready knives bereave 
_  Thebeaſts of life, and in full 
The ſtreaming blood. „Orden. 
3. Prepared; accommodated to any deſign, 
ſo as that there can be no delay, | 
Trouble and anguiſh ſhall prevail againſt him, as 
aking ready to the battle. 2 Job. 

Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Milton. 

The word which I have giv'n, I'll not revoke; 

If he be brave, he's ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 
The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, 
reaſon being laid afide, is ready for every extravagant 


ke, 


7 


wis receive 


"project. . 1 
4. Willing; eager; quick. 1 
Men, when their actions ſucceed not as they 
weld, are always ready to impute blame thereof 
unio the heavens, ſo as to excuſe their own follies. 
. hos cloud that is more ſhow than moiſture 2 | 
that is more ready to beſtow his drops upon the ſea 
than on the lan. | Holyaay. 
.* They who ſhould have helped him to mend things 
were readier to promote the diſorders by which they 


- might thrive, than to ſet a-foot 1 Davenant. 
5. Being at the point; not diſtant; near; 
about to do or be. ? 

He knoweth that the day of darkneſs "Ny at 
hand. | | N ob, 


0 with weny'd wings and willi . 

. Qu this world. | - I MMMlton. 
6. Being at hand; next to hand. | 

A fapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 

| The 7eadieft weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

7. Facile; eaſy ; oppartune ; near. 

Sometimes the readig way, which a wiſe man 

hath te conquer, is to fx. : ooker, 

-& be race elect. 

Safe towardFCanaan from the ſhore advance 


: : . * a 
7 5780 


„ 


v - 


In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as | 


| REAL, adj. [| reel, Fr. realis, Lat.] 


pen employs, | 
Dryden. 


{| RelatoaR. u. /. 


Works to perſection? 


R E A 
Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the readigſ way. 
£2 Deyn. 
The ready my to be thought mad, is to ed 
that you are. not fo. : SpeBatrr, 
8. Quick x not done with heſitation, 
A ready conſent ofien ſubjects a woman to con- 
tempt. _ L | Clariſſa. 
9. Expedite; nimble; not embarraſſed; 
not ſlow. | 
Thoſe who ſpeak in publick, are much better 
accepted, when they can deliver their diſcourſe 
by the help of a lively genius and a ad 
memory, than when they are forced to read all. 
| ; | Watts. 
clearer 


gentler diſpoſitions 
Law 


# 


For the moſt part there is a finer ſenſe, a 
mind, a reader apprehenſion, and 
in thatſex, than in the other. 1 WU. 

10. To make RrADY. An elliptick ex. 
preſſion for, to make things ready, To 
make preparations, 


He will ſhew you a large upper room; there male 

dag”. for us. Mark. 

READY. adv, Readily ; ſo as not to need 
delay. | | 

We wil go ready armed before the houſe of Iſrael. 

Numbers, 
Rea'py. 2. /. Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strut was not fluſh in ready, either to go to 

law, or clear old debts. Arbutbnct. 
RRAFTTIRMAN CRE. z. J. re and affirmance, ] 
Second confirmation. 

Cauſes of deprivation are a conviction before the 
ordinary of the wilful maintaining any doctrine 
contrary to the thirty-nine articles, or a perſiſting 
therein without revocation of his error, or a reaffirm- 
ance after ſuch revocation. Aylife, 


1. Relating to things, not perſons; not 
rſonal. 7 
Many ate perſect in men's humours, that are not 
greatly capable of the real part of buſineſs ; which is 
the conſtitution of one that hath ſtudied men more 
than books. 3 Bacon. 
2. Not fictitious; not imaginary; true; 
EEE 5 
We do but deſcribe an imaginary world, that is 
but little a-kin to the rea/ one. | Glanville, 
When | place an imaginary name at the head of 
a character, I examine every letter of it, that it may 
not bear any reſemblance to one that is real. Addi/. 
gy diſtempers are attended with rea and 
unfeigned ſufferings, that enfeeble the body, and 
diſſipate the ſpirits. T | | Blackmore. 
The whole ſtrength. of the Arian cauſe," real or 
artificial; all that can be of any force either to con- 
vince, or deceive a reader, 53775 Waterland, 
3« Li law.] Conſiſting of things immove- 
* e, as land. 15 
I am haſtening to convert my ſmall eſtate, that 
is perſonal, into rea 7. CG). 
A mineral. 
Realgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick. Harris. 
Put rea/gar hot into the midſt of the quick ſilver, 
whereby it may be condenſed as well from within 
as withduts 17500 4 14 le Bacon. 
Rea'tiTyY. 1. /. Crealitt, Fr. from real. | 
1. Truth; verity ; what is, not what merely 
in eee 


ſeems. e eee e 
I would have them well verſed in the Greek and 
Lan poets, without which a man fancies that he 
underſtands a critick, when in reality he does not 
comprehend his meaning. (. ,,,  . Addiſon. 
* The beit accounts of the appearances of nature in 
any ſingle . ivftance buman penetration can reac}, 
comes . infinitely ſhort of its reality and internal 
conſtitution; for "P can ſearch out the 1 
RAS. ene. 
My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a rea/iry 
r of Bealtic, 
2. Something intrinſically important, not 
merely matter of ſhow. 
If, that my Nees thou l . 
more acknowledge-thee her head, 
And to realities yield all EN. 1 


| 


Through the wild deſert, not the readieft way, Mili. | 


Made fo adorn for thy delight .. AMilien. 


R E A 


To Realize, v. a. [realiſer, French; from 
real, 
1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in 
hypotheſis, weighing a ſingle grain againſt the globe 
of earth. | Glanville, 

As a dioceſan, you are like to exemplify and 
realize every word of this diſcourſe. South, 
2. To convert money into land. 
RR/ALLVY. adv. [from real.] 
1. With actual exiſtence. 
We ſhall at leaſt diſcover in what perſons this 
holineſs is inherent really, in what condition it is 
inherent perfectly, and conſequently in what other 


| ſenſe it may be truly and properly affirmed that the | 


church is holy. Pearſon. 
There cannot be a more important caſe of conſci- 
ence for men to be reſolved in, than to know certainly 
how far God accepts the will for the deed, and how 
far he does not; and to be informed truly when men 
do really will a thing, and when they have really 
no power to do what they haye willed. South, 

2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly only. 
Nothing properly is his duty but what is really 
his intereſt. | Wilkins. 
The underſtanding repreſents to the will things 
realy evil, under the notion of good. South, 

h 


eſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger is | 


really but a ſhort fit of madneſs, Swift, 
They even affect to be more pleaſed with dreſs, 

and to be more fond of every little ornament, than 
they really are. * Law. 
3. It is a flight corroboration of an opi- 
nion. 


Why really ſixty-five is ſome wu bat old. Young. 


REAL NM. 2. /. | roiaulme, French. 
1. A kingdom; a king's dominions. 
Is there any part of that realm, or any nation 
therein, which have not yet been ſubdued to the 
crown of England? Spenſer, 
They had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
Of ev'ry realm that did debate this buſineſs. SH 
A ſon whofe worthy deeds, 
Raiſe him to the ſecond in the realm. Milton, 
2, Kingly government. This ſenſe. is not 
frequent. 1 K » 3x y 
Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 
The ant's republick, and the rea/m of bees. Pope. 
RIAL TY. =. , | A word peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to Miltor, 5 1 
O heaven, that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Re main not! mh Paradiſe Loft. 
Realty means not in this place reality im oppoti- 
tion to Dom, but-loyalty ;- for the Italian dictionar 
explains the adjective rale by loyal. 


Re Gul. 5. % [rame; French; rim, Dutch. ] 
A bundle of paper containing twenty 


* 


FFG 
Alb vain petitions mounting to the ſky, Tue 
Wich reams abundant this abode ſupply. Pope. 
Fo REANINATE. v. 4 |reand animo, Lat.] 


To revive ; to reſtore tolife, 
We are our animated anceſtors, and antedate 
their reſurrection. . Glanville. 
The young man left his own body breathleſs on 


the ground, while that of the doe was reanivrated. | 


 Spe&ator, 


' To REAN NEX. v. 4. Cre and annex. ] To 


annex again. 


King Charles was not a little inflamed with an 


ambition to repurchaſe and rearnes that dutchy. 


Bacon. | 


To Rray. v. 4. [nepan, Saxon] 
1. To cut corn at harveſt. 
From Ireland come I with my ſtfengib, 


10 dy | 
And reap the barveſt which that raſcal ſow'd. Sha. 


| When ye reap the harveſt, thou halt: not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field. 11, Leviticus, 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped 
down your fields, is kept back by fraud. Fame, 
2. To gather; to obtain. It is once uſed 
by Shalſpeare in an ill ſenſe,” oo 


* . 5 31 


-4 


| 


( 


OY 


— 


RE A 
They that love the religion which they profeſs, 
may have failed in choice, but yet they are ſure to 


_—— benefit the ſame is able to afford. Hooker. 
hat ſudden anger's this? how have I reaped it ? 


Shakſpeare, 
This is a thing, p 


Which you might &om relation likewiſe Py 
Being much ſpoke of. . Shakſpeare, 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our calami- 
ties, which we robbed him of in our proſperity. 
| King Charles, 
To REA. v. 2. To harveſt, 
They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy. P/alms. 
Rza/yER. 2. /. [from reap.] One that cuts 
corn at harveſt, 
From hungry reapers they their ſheaves withhold. 
13 6 Sandys. 
Here Ceres? gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand, Pope. 
| A thouſand forms he wears, 
And firſt a reaper from the field appears, 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O'erchrarge the ſhoulders of the ſeꝛming ſwain. 42 U 
Rea'e1NGHOOK, . /. [reaping and huok, ] 
A hook uſed to cut corn in harveſt, 
Some are brib'd to vow it looks. 8 
Moſt plainly done by thieves with reaping boobs. 


Dryden. 
REAR. u. .. [arriere, French.] 
7. The hinder troop of an army, or the 
hinder line of a fleet. 
The rear admiral, an arch. pirate, was afterwards 
flain with a great ſhot. Knoles, 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Drove head long to their ſhips, and glean'd the rear, 
| | | Dryden. 
2. The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. 


Coins I place in the rear, becauſe made up of 


both the other. Peacham, 
Snowy headed winter leads, | 
Yellow autumn. brings the rear, Waller, 


REAR. adj, [hpene, Saxon.] © 
1. Raw; half roafted ; half ſodden. 
2. Early. A E word. 


O'er vonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, 
Then why dges Cuddy leave his cot ſo rear? Gay. 
To REAR. v. a, [anænan, Saxon, ] 
1. To raiſe up. / 
All the people ſhouted with a loud voice, for the 
rearing up of the houſe of the Lord. 1 Eſdras. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 


Your tribes? _ | Milton, 
2. To lift up from a fall. 1 
Down again ſhe fell unto the ground, 25 
But he her quickly reared up again, Spenjer. 
In adoration at his feet 1 fell 925 

Submiſs: he rear'd me. 


Milton, 
3. To move upward. + | > 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear d. 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round. 
„ pa | Milton. 
4. To bring up to maturity. 


4 * 


is buſy in bitting or rearing her young. Bacon. 
| | "They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
| ng ones without any care, - Mortimer. © 
They flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear d 
5. To educate; to inſtruſtft. 
. He wants a father to protect his youth, Be 
And rear him up to virtue. . - | Southern, 
They have in every town publick nurſeries, where 
all parents, except cottagers and labourers, are 
+ obliged to ſend their inſants to be reared and edu- 
cCated. Nen RN 24.916. t Swift, 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 14-47 114% 
'. » Chafity decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind. 
Soſtens the high, and-rears the abject mind. Privy, 


11 


| 


> 


. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 


. Into the naked woods he goes, 12 1 9Þ 


And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 


No creature goeth to generate, whilſt che ſemale 


RE A 


8, To raiſe; to breed. 1 
No fleſh from market-towns our peafant ** ; 
Ne rear'd his frugal meat, but never bought, Harte. 
REARWARD. 2. /. [from rear, ] | 
1. The laſt troop, eh 0 | 
He from the beginning began to be in the rears 
ward, and before they left fighting was too far off. 
idney. 
The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of me 
camp. Numbers, 
2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother? | | 
But with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is baniſhed | KIT | Shakſpeate, 
3. The latter part. In contempft. 
He was ever in the rearward of the faſhjon. Shak, 
Rea'kMousE. 2. /. more pech 


ere. 
mouſe ; hnene muy, Saxon. | The father 


winged bat, | | 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 

To make my ſmall elves coats, _ (Shakſpeare, 
Of flying fiſhes the wings are not feathers, but a 


thin kind of ſkin, like the wings of a bat or rrar- 


mouſe | Abbot. 
To REASCE'ND, v. # [re and aſcend.] 
To climb again, | | 
When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wiſh that night the noyous day would end 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn,! 
I wiſh that day would ſhortly reaſcend. 
Taught by the heav'nly muſe to venture down 
The datk deſcent, and up to reaſcendi « |, Milton, 
Theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile 
Hath empty'd heav'n, ſhallyfail\to reaſfend, 


To ReaSCE'ND. wv, 3. To mount again. 
When the god his ſury bad alaydjo £1 | 


He mounts aloft, and reaſcerds the Kies. "Addiſon, 


-REA'SON.. 2. fe. [rai/or, French; rams, 
Latin, ] 10 Fassl -* 
ropoſition from another, H ꝓrocęgds 
rom premiſes to conſequences 3 the ra- 
tional faculty; diſcurſive phẽ-w-er⸗ . 


in action what is good for the laws of well dbin 
are the dictates o 

Though brutiſh, that conteſt and faul 140 
When rea/0# hath to deal with-fonte et ſo 


I appeal to the common judgment of mankind, 
whether the humane naturesbe not foiframed; as to 
acquieſce in ſuch, a moral certairttypagithematire of 
things is capable of 5 andiif it /wertronherwiſey whe. 
ther that reaſon, which; belongs t ug would'not 
prove à burden and a torment to us, rather than a 


privilege, by keeping us in g i ſuſpen ſe, and 
thereby rendering out e reſtleſs 
and unquiet. 


es Mio oe entels ator MT 
Dim, as the borrow'd benitis bf bal h“ . 


To lonely, weary, wand"tifgitravellers, ' "7? ©" 
Is reaſon to the ſoul : ah dg on higaß ß 
Thoſe rowling fires diſcobet dut e ſky, M ($41 
Not light us here ; ſo rea/on's i rig 
Was lent, not to allure dur doubt fal wit q 
But guide us upward to a better day Did 
I: would be well, if people would ddt Ny ſo th 


| to think every thing im 


ble *and®abfiird, wh 
they cannot conceive : 


- 
- 


w often do we 2 720 


|} , the right rules of reaſon in the Whole cobyſe Ar vat. 
lives? reaſon itſelf is true aug juſt, But ti p4a/a4-b 


every particular man is re As, 
| tually ſwayed and tuffle# by "Me kerelte, 4 75 
ſions, and his vices; 1 n 

2. Cauſe; ground or 


I 
| L What the apoſtles 2 "in % TY 
means to that end, there is 0 2. 2nd 5 
0 


to think ſhould ever in any 


eien enn 
| Virtue and vice aue not bine 
| there. is a natural and ete 


4 


Gr:. 


Wich well-mouth'd bounds and poiated ſpt 


| Spenſor, © 


Self. rais'd, and repoſſeſs their native ſcat: Ailton. 


wer by which man dedbers one 
Reaſon is the director of man's WII, diſcovering- 


right reaſon. G Aba 


Moſt reaſon is that reaſox overcome. wo 9: Milton. 


Weine 
ring ray” 2b 
12 +} =” | 


weight on their own reaſon in mattery bf Nc 
i 


e Ste ” 
Yoda FE uf. 


* 
„ 


ee 7 O17 875bolYl t 


N E A 


Spain is thin ſown of people, 

 . the ſterility of the ſoil, and part 
hues by fo. e em plo . bes in ſuch vaſt 

' "$6tritories 2s they poſſeſs. Bacon. 
Such a benefit, as by the antecedent will of Chriſt 

is intended to all men living, though all meh, by 

- reaſon of their own deinerits, do not actually receive 
the fruit of it. | White. 
«(= The reaſon of the motion of the balance in a 
eee by the moti6n of the next wheel. 


by reaſon of | 
ah thr 1 


By reaſon of the ſickneſs of a reverend prelate, 
1. Job been over-ruled to _—_— this place. 


Spratt. 
1 e obſerved 2 of numbers in my 
verſe z partly by reaſon o but more 
cially becauſe { __ not "co my ſenſe a flave to 
 Hilables,. | Dryden. 
. Fi nal * 
© Reaſon, in the Engliſm language, ſometimes is 


" and fair deductions; ſometimes'for the cauſe, 
_ particularly the final cauſe, Locke. 


£ e ground of perſuaſion; mo- 


1 maſt; the buſinefs from the common ons 
| For Jundry weighty reaſons, Shakſpeare. 
If it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, 
chat there is ſome ground and rea ſon for theſe fears, 
and that nature hath not plauted them in us to no 


7 Tillotſon. 
If we commemorate an of our redemp- 
tion, or article: of our 2 ht to confirm 


our beliefof it, by conſidering all — g 9 up 


Which it is built; that we may be e 
good account of the that is in us. el ſon. 
6. Ratiooination z iſcurſive act. 
| en che rates things and moves from ground 
"ts ground, 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this; 
But when pg toy ſhe the truth hath — 
And ſtan ſhe underſtanding iss = Davies. 
7. Clearneſs of faculties, | 
- n dente brain 
4 h fantaſies that ee. 
Mote dh. | reaſon ever TAE Shakſp. 
When yaloufpreys on-re 
It eats the ſwond it tights Shakſpeare, 
8, Rights .zuſtice.. . 
1 Mas promis d on — 
"To have reaſon for my rhyme : 
From that — kno this ſeaſon, 2 
I teceivid nt un nor N 
1 eee 
4 and reſolvi$withal 
To — and 5 ht. Shakſpeare. 
4 vb * * them all the 


—— they make uſe ofifor Ae t— con ſuch as an 
en ignoranee, oral tradition and . 


10 £9428" 125.6874 
22 7 k deopin moſt'vita} partz 
vary yp > reaſon iu thy heart, Dryd. 


5 


weider ble claim; juf practice. 
if ee; and. therefore it 
_ 13 real Tos Bel truſt God to govern his 
2 e 
Kd) | Ta oF. 
ag: ning by law, is a boundleſs pre 
or 


25 any. one by virtue there, 


a a privilege of doi 
jog areas hu 18 1 e. 


875 


5 0 
, oi 
{A ſevere, 


re 


* Nei 


that 
= 
= 2 5 
As -Juſd-gcoount,. 


Hale, | 


| 


"=. 


2 
* 
* 


— 


. 
* 


» 


8 
Boy) J 
3 4 Y f 
. ; 
| 1 
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N 
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. 
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RTTs T4 f. % Lader, French.] 


The moſt of beg France to 
” reaſon, nb prob by hes making an attempt upon 


the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and by that means to cut 


| 


— = communication with this great ſource of 


Addiſen. 
To Rea sou. v. 1. [rajſomer, French. 


1. To argue rationally ; to deduce conſe- 
quences juſtly from premiſes. | 


No e ſtrength of the firſt ace, can 

merit the N 3 for reaſon they do wh who 

think ſo ; unleſs a by receiving one alms, 

| on merit another, . South. 

as ranked n names, are thoſe, that for 

the 1 part men reaſon of within themſelves, and 

always thoſe mhich they commune about with 

_ F only | 

| man's rea oning and know only 

ar rhe ideas exiſting f in his own — and our 

knowledge and reaſoning about other things is only 
-as they correſpond with hoſe our particular _— 


Love is not to be u down, or loſt | 
In high ambition. Addiſon, 
In the lonely grove, 
'T'was there juſt and good he reaſen'd ſtrong, 


Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais d ſome ſerious ſong. | 


Tickel, 
2. To debate ; to diſcourſe ; to talk; to 


take or give an account. Not in uſe, 
2aſon with the fellow, _ + 

Before you puniſh him, where he heard this. Shak. 
l 2 with a Frenchman yeſterday, 

Who told me in the nartow ſeas, 

There miſearried a veſſel of our e « Shakſp. 
Stand Rill, that I may reaſon with you of all the 

righteous acts of the Lord. 

3. To raiſe diſquiſitions ; to make in- 
quiries, 


Jeſus, pereciving their thoughts, ſaid, what 2b. 


in hearts ? 
1 N reaſon'd h h 
Of dence, forekiowledee, will, and fate. Mitt. 
a reaſoa — at vain reaſoning 75 
Aton. 


1 Samuel. 


To Rea'sox. v. 4. To examine e 3 


This is a French mode of ſpeech. 
When they are Clearly diſcovered, well digeſted, 


and well reaſoned in every part, there is 1 4 in 
ſuch a theory. Burnet, 


1. Having the faculty of reaſoning ; ; en- 
dued with reaſon. 
She perceived her only ſon lay hurt, and that his 


hurt was ſo deadly, as that e his liſe had loſt 
uſe of the reaſonas, 


The parliament was diſſolved, and gentlemen 
furniſhed with ſuch forces, as were held ſufficient to 
= bridle either the malice or rage e 


3. J ; rational ; agreeable to reaſon. 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which doth 
not admit of any reaſonable cauſe of doubting, which 
"is the only certainty of which moſt things _ * 


A law may be reaſonable i in itfelf, althou 14 a 72 f 
| GTA F W ofthe 
lawagivers. + - 1 , 

wo | * oY immoderate. 
t all thi 
t ma N le +> -——Y 
More feathers to our 2 Fare. 
5. Tolerable; being i 3 a 

I could with john yo good manner mon ns | 

E ph whe N neceſt Pamela, doi 
' than one *. 
ach to ef Avi Sidney. 

' A good way Pit! foes thy yrs Hoes; . 
are four ſeveral lands of reaſonable quantity. Abbor. 

Notwithſtanding theſe deſecti, the Bogliſh ogliſh colo- 1. 


| nies ned themſelves reaſonable f 
2 * raid tel own andient 


laws. 


and almoſt ſenſible part, Sidv. 
2. Acting. ſpeaking, or thinking rationally. |: 


. 


e | 


Devies | 


by renner, 4 bene LP 


ü 


4 1 e te 


2. Agreeableneſs to reaſon. 
They thought the work wou ld be better done, if 
thoſe, who 0 ſatisfied themfelves with the / dſon- 
ableneſs of of what they wiſh; would undertake the 
converting and diſpoſing of other men. C/:ro»d;,. 
He that rightly underſtands the reaſonableneſs and 
excellency of charity, will know, that it can nevcr 
* 3 to waſte any of our money in ride and 
Yo W, 

3. Compliance with reaſon, | 
The paſſive reaſon, which is more properly reaſute 
ableneſs, is that order and congruity which is im- 
preſſed upon the thing thus wrought; as in a watch, 
the whole frame and contexture of it carries a re. 
ſenableneſs in it, the paſſive impreſſion of the reaſon 
or intellectual idea that was in the artiſt, Hale. 

- Moderation, IP 


EA'SONABLY. adv, [from reafonabl 
1. Agr reeably to reaſon. 

aucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and 
unjuſt in the purſuit of it; yet when he came to die, 
he made him think more reaſonably. Dryden, 
The church has formerly had eminent ſaints in 
that ſexz and it may reaſonably be thought, that it 
is purely owing to their poor and vain education, 


that this honour of their ſex is for the moſt I 
confined to fotmer ages. 


2. Moderately ; in a degree ronching to 
mediocrity, _ 

Some mad reaſonably ſtudied in the law, ſhould 

be perſuaded to go thither as chancellor. Bacon. 

If we can by induſtry make our deaf and dumb 

perſons reaſonably perſect in the language and pro- 


nunciation, — may be alſo _ of the ſame 
lege of underſtanding by the eye 3 is 
er, 


poken. 
RE ASONER. 2. J. [raiſomeur, French; 


from reaſan.] One who reaſons z ; an 
arguer. 


Due reverence pay 
T0 learned Epir 18; fee the way | 
which this reas*xer of ſo high renown 
oves through th' ecliptick road the rolling ſun, 
Blackmore. 
The terms are looſe and undefined; and what 
leſs becomes a fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and in- 
vidious names on every thing to colour a falſe way 
of arguing. Addiſon, 
T Thoſe reaſ:ners, who employ ſo much of their 
zeal for the upholding the balance of power in 
chriſtendom, by their practices are e to 
| detfroy i it at home. Swift. 
ReAa's0N1NG. .J. from reafon.] Argu- 
ment. 
Thoſe who weddmiake uſe of ſolid argumente 
and Kong reaſonings to a reader of ſo delicate a 
od be like that faoliſh people, po wore 
iS: fy, — ſactificed an ox to it, Addiſon. 
apy 0p 5 therefore on this head, amount 
e ſchools call ignoratio elencht ; 
— * the queſtion, on talking wide of the 
purpoſe. Waterland. 
8 LESS, adf. {from reaſon.) Void 


| This proffe is abſurd and reafonteſs. Shakſpeare. 


Her true — 5 my falſe tr anſzreſſion, 
That makes me rea/on/eſe to reaſon thus -  Shakſp. 
That they wh 75 the reaſonleſs mind, 1 
am reſolved ; for all thoſe which were created mor. 
left to eir natural 
tites. Raleigh 
heſe reaſons in love's law have paſt for good, 
Thqugh fond and reaſonleſs to ſome. Milton. 
To REA ALLE. v. 4. [re and Nell. ] 
To 22 rr | 
Thetc reafembli our afflicted "rn, 
Conſult how to — our enemy. — 


To 


- Milton. 
Rx 486 RT, Vs 4. [re and ert.] To 
aſſert anew} to maintain after ſuſpenſion 
or cation, 
His eps I followed, his dofrine I reaſſerred, 
W Atterbury, 


To manly yours oder aer the d Pope. 


4. [reaſſumo , Latin; 


— 


| To ane ME» v. 4. 


x E R 


ye and a/ſume.] To reſume; d take | 
again. | | 
oF To him the Son return'd, | ! 
Into his'bliſsfu) boſom reaſſum d, 
In asef -e. Milton, 
Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, | 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd rraſſume. Denb. 


For this he rn ⁰e er the nod, | 
While Semele commands the god. Prior. 
Aſter Henry vzri. had reafſumed the ſupremacy, 


a ſtatute was made, by which all doctors of the civil 
law might be made chancellors. Ayliffe. 
To RREASG'RE. v. a. [ reaſſurer, French. ] 
To free from fear; to reſtore from ter. 


They roſe with fear, 
Till dauntleſs Pallas reaſſur'd the reſt. 
Rearte. 2. J. A kind of long ſmall graſs 
that grows in water, and complicates 
itſelf together. s 
Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water- 
weeds; as water-lilies, caudocks, reate, and bul- 
ruſhes. . | Tote 23 Walton, 
7 Rreave. v. a pret. reft, [nafian, 
Saxon; whence 79 bereave. 5 0 
1. To take away by ſteal 
An obſolete word. | 
Diſmounting from his lofty ſteed, | 
He to him leapt, in mind to-reave his life.. Spenſer, 
Some make his meaſhy bed, but reave his reſt. 
| > Carew. 
But theſe men, knowing, having; heard the voyce 
Of God, by ſome meanes, that ſad death hath reft. 
The ruler heere; will never ſuffer left 
Their unjuſt wooing of his wife. Chapman, 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 
To do a murd'rous deed, to rob a man, 


or violence, 


To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, | 


To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 5 

But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? Shak/p. 
2. It was uſed as well in a good as bad 

ſenſe. : R 4 

They ſaught my troubled ſenſe how to deteave 
With Alt, thr minhe unquiet fancies reave, Spenſ; 
Each ſucceeding time addeth or rraveth goods 
and evils, according to the occaſions itſelf produceth. 


| RenayrizA'rION. n, Fo [rebaptiſation, 
French; from rebaptixe.] Renewal of 
baptiſm, 


In maintenance of rebaptization, their arguments | 


are built upon this, that hereticks are not pay art 

of the church of Chrift. + | er. 

Je REBA'PTIZE. u. a, [rebaptiſer, Fr. 

re and baptize.] To baptize again. 

SIDES ESD 
a 0 w ang wo 

not ſuffer them to be rehaptized, Huge. 


To RE BAT. v. 2. [rebattre, French. ] 
To blunt; to beat to obtuſeneſs ; to de- 
prive of keenneſs, 

He doth rebate and blunt bis natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. Shalſp. 
The icy goat, the crab which ſquare the ſcales; 
With thoſe of arĩes trine-conſent to hate | 
The ſcales of libra, and her-rays rebate, Creech. 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree ; e 
ns keener 5 of — to vey: + WH | 5 
e troops ſor honour fighting, not « Dryd. 
My flagging foul flies — ber — dire 
My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify'd Fee 
Their edge rebated. | 
Their innocence unfeign'd long j 
To che honeſt nuptial bed, and, in 
Of life, rebate the miſeries of. age. iet. 
Rx ECR. 1. J. [rebec, Fr, ribecca, Ital.] 
A three ſtringed fiddle. 


7 
* * 


Dryden. 


Tf 


7 N 


Rr BELLE R. ne fo [from rebel, ] One chat 


R ANLLIeus. adj. {from rebel. 


—— 


— 


Rx BOY oN. "Exp of bs: ] 
| 8 I 
l 


When the merry bells ring rounds, 

And the jocund rebecis ſound, + 
To many a youth and many a mad, 
. Dancing in the checker d hade. 
REBEL. =. /; {rebelle, Freneir; rebethes, 
1 Vol II. | 


* 


- Miles. | 


REB 
Latin.] One who oppoſes lawful antho. | 


rity by violence. 33 


The mereileſa Macdonel 5 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that | 
The multiplying villanies of aature | 

ſwarm upon him. Shakſpeare, 

The rebels that are up, 2 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword, Shakfp 

Shall man from nature's ſanQion ſtray, 


A rebel to her rightful ſway ? Fenton. 
To REBEL. wv,n, [rebello, Lat.] To rife 


in violent oppoſition againſt lawful au- 


thority. | 
| Boys, immature in knowledge, Zo 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And fo rebel to judgment. Shakſpeare. 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, | 
How will their grudging ſtomaehs be provok*d 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel? Sbalſpeare. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebels; 
Bring oil to fire. 5 Sbalſpeare. 
There was a time, when all the body's members 
Rebell d againſt the belly. 14 lea“ 8 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'n of theſe re- 
IRE, * e 10.5 Ilton. 
How cou'd my hand rebel againſt my heart? 
How cou'd your heart rebel againſt your reaſon? 


Part of the angels rebelled againſt Cod, and 
thereby loſt their happy ſtate. Locke. 


wu 


| 


rebels, ; OT Di&#, 
RreBe't.tiow. 2. . W Fr.; rebellio, 
Latin; from rebel.] Inſurrection againſt 

| lawful authority. | 


He was victorious in rebe//ions and ſeditions of | 


people, | Bacon, 

Adanv's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive 

him of rule, but leit the creatures to a rebel/ior or 

reluQation. | {47 C17, Bacon, 
Of their names in heav'aly records now 

Is no memorial, blotted out and raz'd 3 

By their rebe//iop ſrom the books of life. Milton, 

| | Oppo 

nent to lawful authority. * 2:4 

Prom the day that thou didſt depart out of „ 


| until ye came unto this place, ye have been lious \ | | 
anemy. | To REB#'1LD, v. 43. Fre and build,] To 


againſt the Lord. Deuter . 

This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebe/lions, he will 

not obey our yoice. | Deuteronomy. 
Beat he ſeem 


t $ 
On defperate revenge, which ſhall redound f 
Upon 2 —_— head. Milton. 
RRBALLIOUSL r. adv, from rebellious, ] 
In oppoſition to lawful authority. | 
When one ſhewed him 'where a nobleman, that 


had rebe//ioxfly. born arms againſt him, lay very 
honourably intombed, and adviſed the king to deface 


The quality of being ions. 
To ReBer'LLOW, v. 2. [re and bellows.) 
To tellow in return ; to echo back 


loud noiſe... pb os ah aro 
He loudly bray'd with beaſtly yelling ſound, | 
That all the — rebellowed again. Spenſor. 
The reſiſting air the thunder broke, | 


The cave rebeſluu d, and the temple hook. Dryd. | 


te che 


Dryden. 
J. The 


. 


r 
The roars of lions. 


* 


return of a loud 
'To ReBou'nD. v. . e French; 
te and bound.) To ſpring hack; to be 
reverberated.; to fly back in conſequence 
of motion impreſled and refifted by a 
greater po Wr. 
Whether it were a roaring voice of moſt ſavage 
wild beaſts, or a reading echo from the hollow 
mountains. um. 
It with rebounding ſurge the bars aflail'd, Midi. 


8 


| 


| 


. 


| 
| 


| REB 


Life and death are in the power of the torpue; 
and that not only directly rf pune to the good or | 
ill we way do to others, but reflexively with regard 
to what may rebound to ourſelves. 

Government of the Tongue, 

Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or ſo ſoft as to 
be void of elaſticity, will not »e4ozrd fflom one 
another: impenetrability makes them only ſtop. 


| Newton, 
She bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore. 
Round the deſcending nymph the waves rebounding 
roar, | Pepe. 


To RE BOC“ ND. v. a. 
1. To reverberate; to beat back. 


I All our invectives, at their ſuppoſed errors, fall 


back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Decay Piety, 
Silenus ſung, the vales his voice rebound, | 
And oy to the ſkies the facred found, Dryden. 
2. Prior as uſed it 1mproj rly. 
Flow'rs, by the ſoft South Weſt 


| Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 


Rebound theit ſweets from th' odori ſerous pavement. 


Rx BOND. 2. , [from the verb.] ſhe 


| do feel, | 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoo 
My very heart. Ao $ are, 
If you ſtrike a ball ſidelong, not fall upon the 
ſurface, the. rebownd will be as much the contrary 
way; whether there be any ſuch reſilience in echoes 
may be tried. Bacon. 
The weapon with unerring fury flew, 
At his left ſhoulder aim'd : norentrance found; 
But back, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound 
Harmleſs return'd, Drydee, 
Revnu'ye,.#. /. [ rebuffade, French; rebuffo, 
roger” Repercuffion ; quick and ſud. 
a 


| den r nce. 
By ill chance 


The ſtrong rebyff of ſome tumultuous cloud, 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him m 
A many miles aloft, | Milton, 
To Rxmv'yy. v. 4. [from the noun.} To 

beat back; to oppoſe with ſudden vio. 


| lence, 


o 


re- edify; to reſtore from demolition ;. to 
repair. | | 


and repined againſt, becauſe they were aſſigned ta 
the rebuilding and repairing. of St. Paul's church. 


Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, 
| Teo raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, «+ 
Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. Ticke!, 
Reuvy'xaBLE. adj. (from rebuls.] Worthy * 
| of reprehenſion. 
|  Rebukable © 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand 
On mere mechanick ment, Shale. 
' To. REBU'KE. v. 4. [reboucher, French.] 
To chide; to reprehend ; to repreſs by 
. objurgation, . _ ee 
1 e ſhan d; does nat the ſtone rebrke me; 
For belag more ſtone than it?  Shakſpeare, 
| He was rebuted for his iniquity; the dumb aſs. 
my with man's voice, forbade the madneſs of 
— he.tam'd, the penitent he cheer” - yp 
Nor te rebuke the rich affender set d. Doe, 
REI E. 1. /1 [from the verb. 


1. Repreheaſion ; chiding ex pr 3 0b. 
1 Ren [1470 ( 1. LIN 

| hy bear you theſe rebyhes, and 

IęX he wall ae eil, 


— Robuke and dreall cormtfition/wait on us,. 
| And they ſhall do their office.  . . 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart. alas 
The cedakrr and chidintz to children, ſhould be 
in grave and diſpaſſionate words. Aae 


| 


\ 


3 


[ " 


The 

act of flying back in conſequence of mo- 

tion reſites? teſilition. 8 DES. ; 
I 


he fines impoſed there were the more queſtioned 
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J» RRCA LT. v. a. 


7 RECANT. ©. 6. 


RENT N 


hall Cibber's fon, without rebuke, - 


wear like a lord? __ Pope. 
Should vice expect to ſcape rebuke, 
Becauſe its owner is a duke ? Swift. 
2. = low language, 1 it ſignifies any kind of 
check, 
He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead 
with his heel, that he laid him at his length, 
L' Eftrange. 
RrBvu'xeR. ». /. [from rebuke. ] A chider ; 
a reprehender, 
The revolters are profound to make hter, 
though have been a rebuker of them all. oſea, ' 
Rz'pus. n. J. [rebus, Latin.] A word 


repreſented by a picture. ö 
me citizens, wanting arms, Have coined them- 
ſelves certain devices alluding to their names, which 
we call rebus, Maſter Jugge the printer, in many 
of his books, took, to expreſs his name, a nightin- 
gale fitting in a buſh with a ſcrole in her mouth, 
wherein was written jugge, jugge, j Peacham, 
To Renu'r, v. x. [rebuter, French.) To 
retire back, Obſolete. 
Themſelves too rudely rigorous, 

Aſtonied with the ſtroke of their own wal” 
Do back rebut, and each to other vielded land. Sper. 


Rx BUT TER. 2. {i An anſwer to a re- 


joinder, 
re and call.] To 


in; to revoke, 
ich unto that which was 
muſt ſet bounds unto their ſpoecker, 


If Henry were recall'd to life again, 
Theſe _ would cauſe him once more yield the 
| N . 
Ne mee lo me let the ſecret reſts | 
Tin —ç recall & it to her lab' ring breaſt. . 
It is ſtrange * ſoul ſhould never once recal over 
any of its pure native ideas, before it borrowed any 
thing from the body; never any other ideas, but 
what derive their original from that union; Locke, 
To the churches, wherein they were ordained, 
they might of right be recalled as to 9 
urch, under paim of excommunication. A471 
It is neceſſaty to recall to the reader's mind, the 
deſire Vlyſſes bas to reach his on country. Broome. 
If princes, whoſe dominions lie contiguous, be 
forced to draw. from thoſe armies which act againft 


call back; to call 
The . recat the 
at the 


* 


France, we muſt hourly expect having thoſe troops 


recalled, which they now leave with us in the midit 
of a ſiege Swift, 


Rxca'LL, #, /« [from the verb.] Revo- 


cation; 4 power of calling back. 


Other decrees Ls 
_ Againſt thee are forth, without ac a. 
'Tis done, and ſince tis done, tis paſt recal; 
And fince *tis paſt recal, muſt be forgotten. Dryden. 
[recanto, Latin. 
To retract; to recall; to contradi 


what one "tk once ſaid or done, 
He ſhall do this, or elſe I do recant 


Shalſpeare, | - 


The pardon: that I late pronounced. 
How ſoan woul: NN recant _ 
Vows made in pain as'violent and void? Milton. | 


To Reca'nry v. u. To revoke'a poſition ; ; 
to unſay what has been ſaid. 
If it: de thought, that the praiſe of a endeten 


eonſiſts in adding new beauties, 1 ſhall be willi 
WA "Dryden 


| That the legiſlature Thould have po wer to e 

. mag whenever the neceſiities of the king- 
require, is ſo uſeful towards 

rig tn dry hat] know 20th 22 


Racanvza'rion. 750 (from — hs 
tration ; declaration er e 


ange 


Swift 
| "And all ch 


former declaration. 
"She could not ſee moons v hei this recantation 
to the former vow. + Sidney. 
The poor man was im ſoned for this diſcovery, 


and forced to make a public reantation, \ 
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Play the Fe 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal | 

Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon. Sha. 
Toe RECAPT'TULATSE. v. 4. | recafituler 


2. To deſiſt; to relax any claim. 


REC EI TT. 
1. The ac of receiving, | 


REE 
The publick bod „Which doth ſeldom 
ating in itſelf 


1299 ; re and capitulum, Latin. ] To 
t the ſum of a former diſcourſe. 
ylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly reca 4 


Fry your main re 
I have been forced to recapitulate theſe thing, 


becauſe mankind is not more liable to deceit, than 


it is willing to continue in a pleaſing error, Dryden. 


RECAPITULA' TION, 2. /. [from recapita. 


late.) Diftin repetition of the princi- 
pal points. | 
He maketh a recapitulation of the | chriſtian 
churches; among the reſt he addeth the iſle of Eden 
by name. Raleigb. 
Inſtead of raiſing any, particular uſes from th 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brie 
recapitulation of the whole. South. 


RzcaPi'TULATORY. adj. [from recapitu- 


late.) Repeating again. 
Recapitulatory exerciſes. Garrerſon. 
* diag ART. Us 2. re 424 a To 
ry back, - 
"When the Turks beſieged Malta or R 
pigeons carried and recarried letters. alton, 


To'RECE'DELw, . [ retedo, Latin, 1 
1. To fall back; to retreat. ' 


A deaf nbiſe of fond thit never al” 


| Confus d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th? inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 


e doubts and fears! 


Scatter'd by winds, rrecde, and wild i in foreſts rove. 


rior, 


All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 


' endeavour to recede from the centre, and every mo- 


ment would fly out in right lines, if they were not 
violently reſtrained by contiguous matter, —_— 


] can be content to revede much from my own 
intereſts and perſonal rights. King Charles. 
They hoped that their general aſſembly would be 

{ to depart from ſome of their demands; 
that, for the preſent, —— had not authority to 

' recede from any one propoſitiou. Clarendon. 


2 [ receptum, Latio.] FEES, 


Villain, thou did'f deny the gold's rec pry 
And told me of a miſtreſs, bakſpeare. 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of * wound, 


| before the patient's ſpirits be overheated.” Wiſeman, 


The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 


| . muſe not be expreſſed like the ecſtacy of'a harlequin, 


on the receipt of a letter from his miſtreſs. 11 aoad 


2. The place of receiving. 


leſus ſaw Matthew _ at the receiptof 3 


| Matthew, 
3. [rece te, French, ] A note given, by 
Which money is acknowledge to have 


been received. 
Reception ; admiſſion. 
It is of things heavenly an 
working in them, whoſe God inſpireth with 
the dus conſideration thereof, an habit or 82 


eee 
the receip” a itual per- 
* 


| 5. Reception ; welcome. 


words i in my 55 Philoctes' Ee 
might 1 had a better grace, 1 
found a geatler receipt. 


- Jove re: 
W 3 8 
pitali 


Pli'teach Lind a receipt to make 


| Ann, . 


S115 11144 8 4 3 nr 


W pg. | 


—_— 4 
6. To a0 mit. n 


Offriend, to humane Chapman. 
6. [from recipe. Preſeripeion of i iogre- | 
3 for any e eee PIE ITE? 
| On 's bed of death. 979 755 
Many receipts he gave me, chile 
0 his old experience th only dating. * Shafer 


_ - ſhould I receive comfort in theſe ? 


R E C * 

That Medea could make old men young again, 
was nothing elſe, but that, from knowledge of fim. 
ples, ſhe had a ape to make white hair black. 
: Beroun. 

Wiſe leeches vill not vain-receipts obtrude, . 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude, | 

vey; ryden, 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope, 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to 
Tiberius, and was never able to procure the receipt 
during the emperor's life, Areuthnut, 


Recei'vaBLEe. adj. [recevable, French; 


ceived, Dia, 
To RECEIFV E. v. a. [recewnor, French; 
recipis, Latin, ] 


1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 


If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore. Shakf. 
A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himſelf a kingdom, and return. ue. 


2. To take or obtain from another, whether 
good or evil. 


ſilver in mine own hand, yet would I not put forth 
mine hand agaiuſt the king's ſon. . 2 Samuel. 
What? ſhall we 22478. good at the hands of 
God, and ſhall we not receive evil? Job. 
To them haſt thou poured a drink- offering? 
Iſaiah, 
He that doeth wrong, ſhall receive for the wiong 


; done; and there is no reſpeR of perſons. Col:ſſiars. 
Ty Put all in writing that thou giveſt out, and re- 


celvęſ in. Ecelefrafticus. 


They lived with the friendſhip and equality of 
bre hren; received no laws from one another, but 
lived ſeparately. i Locle. 
3. To take any thing communicated, 

Draw general concluſions from every particular 
| they meet wht theſe make little true benefit of 
| hiſtory: nay, being of forward and active ſpirits, 
receive more harm by it. Bale. 

The idea of ſolidity we receive by our 7 : 

& 
The ſame inability-will every one find, who ſhall 
go about to faſhion in his underſtandiog any ſimple 

| not en! in by his ie or by 1 

ce. 
o conceive the 5 Yiu we aer * ſenſation, 


whereby they make their approaches to our minds. 


Locle. 
Jo embrace intelleQually. 

We have ſet it down as a law, to examine things 
to the bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or. 
* upon improbabilities. Bacon. 

In an equal indiffereney for all truth; 1 mean the 

| receiving ity in the love oß it, as truth ; and in the 

| examination of our principles, and not receiving. 
any for ſuch, till we are fully convinced of their 

ä Ye 


Long recefved* cuſtom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuſe” to juſtify their act ; 

: — 4 in the ſcripture, they could ſhew ſome law 
that * licence them thus to break a recei ua 


Hocker. 
| Will it not 8 
When we have mark! d with blood thoſe ſleepy two, 
And us 'd their very daggers, that they have don't? 
Who dares receive it other? Shakſpeare, 
Left any ſhould think that any thing in this 
number eight creates the diapaſon: this computa- 
tion of eight is rather a thing rde than any 
troe com utation. Bacon. 


2 ſhak * me with thy counſel, and aſter- 
rec 


elde me to glory, Pſalms. 


and after that-received in again. Numbers. 


' 


" G 


from . Capable of being re- 


Though I ſhould receive 2 thouſand ſhekels we 


| conſider them, in reference to the different ways, 


conſiſts ihe ſom of the underſtanding. 
8. To allow. 


Let her be ſhut out from the « camp ſeven days, 


Free converſe with perſons of different ſe&s will. 
| enlarge our charity towards others, and incline us 
| "to- 72reive them into all the degrees of unity and 


i eco, n eee Yattts 


REC 


7. To take as into a veſſel. | 
He was taken up, and a cloud received him out 

_ of their fight. 1 Act. 
8. To take into a place or ſtate. 
Aſter the Lord had ſpoken, he was received up 
into heaven, and ſat on the right hand of God. 


— 


— 


- 


3 1 5 Mark. 
. To conceive in the mind; to take in- 
tellectually. | FLO 

To one of your receiving. 

Enough is ſhewn, S baßſpeare. 
10. To entertain as a gueſt. 
Abundance fit to honour, and receive 

Our heav'aly ſtranger. Milton. 


Receivepness. 2. /. [from received. 
General allowance, 

Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs of 
the propoſed opinion, think it rather worth to be 

. examined, than acquielced in. Boyle. 

RECEIVER. 2. J. [recevenr, Fr, from re- 
ceiwe.] a | | 

1. One to whom any thing is communicated 


by another. 
All the learnings that his time could make him 
receiver of, he took as we do air. Shakſpeare. 
She from whoſe influence all impreſſion came, 
But by receiverrimpotencies lame, Donne. 
What was ſo mercifully defigned, might have 
been improved by the humble and diligent receivers 
unto their greateſt advantages. Hammond. 
2, One to. whom any thing is given or 
HE 7 
Ph all works of liberality, ſomething more is to 
be conſidered, beſides the occaſion of the givers ; 
and that is the occaſion of the receivers, Spratt. 
- Gratitude is a virtue, diſpoſing the mird to an 
inward ſenſe, and an outward acknowledgement of 
| a benefit received, together with a readineſs to re- 
turn the ſame, as the occaſion of the doer ſhall re- 
quire, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 
pi 1 Sowth. 
If one third of the money in trade were locked 
up, land-holders muſt receive one third leſs for their 
goods; a leſs quantity of money by one third being 
to be diſtributed amongſt an equal number of re- 
cei vert. f ä Locke. 
+ Wood's halfpence will be offered for ſix a penny, 
and the neceflary receivers will be loſers of two 
- thirds io their pay. CITE Swift, 
3. An officer appointed to receive publick 
money. © 3 
There is a receiver, who alone handleth the 
monies, | Bacon, 
4. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment. 122 ' _ 

The ſignification and ſenſe of the ſacrament diſ- 
poſe the ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of 
the ſpirit of God there conſigned. Taylor. 

5. One who co- operates with a robber, by 


taking the goods which he ſteals. 

This is a great cauſe of the maintenance of 
thieves, knowing their receivers always ready ; for 
were thete no receivers, there would be no thieves, 
Re Spenſer, 

6. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted 
from the ill. | | 
. Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd with (kill, 
Another courſe to diſtant parts begin. BG/achmore. 

Alkaline ſpirits run in veins down the ſides of the 

receiver in diſtillations, which will not take fire, 


| | Arbuthnot. 
7. The veſſel of the air-pump, 
which the air is drawn, and which there. 
fore receives any body on which experi- 
ments are tried. TORS rs we Oe 
The ait that in exhauſted receivers of air pumps 


- 


is exhzled from minerals, is as true a8 to elaſticity | 


and denſity or ratefaRtion, as that * in. 
| _  Benlley. 
To Recz'LtBrATE, v. 4. [re and cele- 


brate.] To celebrate anew, 5 
French air and Eagliſn verſe here wedded lie: 
Who did this knot compoſe, . | 
ly to the role; © | 


| Agaia hath brought the 


* 


out off 


2 
d 


4 


! 


f 


REC 


And with their chained dance, 
Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben Jonſon. 
Re'CENCY: z. J. recent, Lat.] Newneſs; 
new ſtate. | 
A ſchirrus in its. recency, whilſt it is in its aug- 
ment, requireth milder applications than the con- 
firmed one, | Wiſeman. 


RE CE XSsLON. 2. .. [recenfio, Lat.] Enu- 


meration; review. 
In this recenſion of monthly flowers, it is to be 
underſtood from its firſt appearing to its final wither- 


ing. | ; Evelyn, 
RECENT. ad}. 2 Latin] 
t. New; not of long exiſtence. 
The ancients were of opinion, that thoſe parts, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a 
| conſiderable portion of that country was recent, and 
- formed out of the mud diſcharged into the neigh- 
bouring ſea by the Nile. Woodward. 
2, Late; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perſons, whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, 
there is not one that hath been tranſported tothe mad 
degree of love. GEN. Bacon. 

3. Freſh ; not long diſmiſſed, releaſed, or 
parted from, 
©. Ulyſſes moves, Gs 

Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ouze his manly grace deforms, Pope. 


Re'ceNnTLY, adv, [from recent.] Newly; 


freſhly. 

Thoſe tubes, which are moſt recently made of 
fluids, are moit flexible and molt ealily leagthened. 
Arbuthno?. 

Re'CENTNESS. 2, J. [from recent, ] New- 


neſs ; freſhneſs. | 

This inference of the recentze/s of mankind from 
the recentneſt of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, 
ſeems too weak to bear up this ſuppoſition of the 
novitas humani generis. Hale. 


RuecEe'eTACLE. 2. / Cerceptaculum, Lat.] 
A veſſel or place into which any ching is 
received. This had formerly the accent 


on the firſt ſyllable. 

When the ſharpneſs of death was overcome, he 
then opened heaven as well to believing Geatiles as 
wi; heaven till then was no receptacle to the 
| 3 either. 3 N '- Hooker, 

The county of Tipperary, the only county pa- 
latine in mor Ar is by abuſe of * bad — 
made a receptacle to rob the reſt of the counties 
about it, | Spenſer. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are packt. Shakſpeare. 

The eye of the ſoul, or receptacle of ſapience 
and divine knowledge. | Raleigh. 

Leſt paradiſe a receptacle prove 
To ſpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton. 

Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, 


ſhall convey it into a little recepiacie at the bottom. 

s : Addiſon, 
- Theſe are conveniences to private perſons ; in- 
ſtead of being receptacles for the truly poor, they 


tempt men to pretend poverty, in order to (hare the 
advantages: | Atterbury. 
Though the ſupply from this great receptacle beo 

be continual and alike to all the globe; yet when it 
arrives near the ſurface, where the heat is not ſo 
uniform, it is ſubjeR to viciſſitudles. W/odward. 
REeceeTiBiLITY. #. /, | receptus, Lat.] 


Poſſibility of receiving. 


The peripatetick matter is a pure unaQuated 
power; and this conceited vacuum a mere recep ti- 


bility. | _ Glanville, 
Re'c EPTARY, 2. h [ receptus, Latin. ] 
Thipg received. Not in uſe. 


They, which behold the preſent {tate of things, 
cannot condemn our ſober enquiries in the doubttul 
appertenancies-of arts and receptarics of philoſophy. 

_ Brown, 

[receptus, Latin. ] 

1, The act of receiving. 135 

n for the reception and 
munication of learned knowledge, Holder. 


Recu'er10N, u. / 


REC 


tion, which, were its aliment the empty receprivee 


of air, proviſions had been ſuperfluous, Brown. 
2. The ſtate of being received. 
| Cauſes, according till 
To the receptien of their matter, act; 
Not to th? extent of their own ſphere. Milton. 


3. Admiſſion of any thing communicated, 
In ſome animals, the avenues, provided by nature 
for the reception of ſenſations, are few, and the 


perception, they ate received with, obſcure and dull, 

m— ; | Locke 
4. Readmiſſion. | 
Alt hope is loſt | 

Of my reception into grace, Milt, 


5. The act of containing. 

I cannot ſurvey this world of fluid matter, with - 
out thinking on the hand that firſt poured it out, aud 
made a proper channel for its reception, Addiſon. 
6. Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; 
entertainment. PERL 

This ſucceſſion of ſo many powerful methods 
being farther preſcribed by God, have found fo diſ- 
couraging a reception, that nothing but the violence 
of ſtorming or battery can pretend to prove ſueceſs- 
ful, : Hammond, 

Pretending to conſul 
About the great reception of their king, 
Thither to come. 
7. . generally admitted. 
Philoſophers, who have quitted the popular doce 
trines of their countries, have failen into as extra» 
vagant.opinions, as even common reception countee 
nanced, © Lecke, 
8. Recovery. Not in uſe. 
He was right glad of the French king's reception, 
of thoſe towns from Maximilian, acon. 


Rr CEF TIV f. adj, { receptus, Lat.] Having 
the quality of admitting what is com- 
municated, | 

The ſoul being, as it is actire, perſected by love 
of that infinite good, ſhall, as it is receptive, be 
alſo perſected with thoſe ſupernatural paſſions of joy, 
peace and delight. voter. 

To advance the ſpiritual concerns of all that could 
in any kind become receptive of the good he meant 
them, was his unlimited deſignment and endeavour. 

| bY Fell, 

The pretended firſt matter is capable of all forms, 
and the imaginary ſpace is receptive of all bodies. 
* Can ville. 

Rece'rTORY. adj. [ receptus, Lat.] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. 

Although therein be contained many excellent 
things, and verified upon his own experience, yet 
are there many alſo receptory, and will not endure 


Milton, 


the teſt, ; ; Brown, 
Rece'ss, 2. f. [ receſſus, Latin.] 
1. Retirement; retreat ; withdrawing ; ſe. 


ceſſion. 
What tumults could not do, an army muſt; my 
receſs hath given them confidence that I may be 
conquered, King Charles, 
air Thames ſhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb'ring 
rove, 1 
Sacred — ſoft receſs and gentle love. Prior. 
2. Departure. | | 
We come into the world, and know not how; 
we live in it in a ſelf-neſcjence, and go hence again, 


and are as ignorant of our rece/s, Glanville, 
3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; - 
private abode, ' | Wa 
This happy place, our ſweet 
Receſs, and only conſolation left. Milton, 


The deep receſſes of the he gaip'd, Dr 
1 wiſh (hat pen ry arguay es 0946.» of 
into the quiet of your receſſes. 8 1 ; 
4. [recez, Fr.] Perhaps an abſtra of the 
proceedings of an imperial die. 
In the imperial chamber, the proctors hae a 
— taxed wo rn br. due eg» 1h | 
receſs. | r Fe. 
5. Departure into privacy. - _ Wk 
The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, * 
Ia doſe rece/7, and ſecret conclaye fat, Ae, 


Ia this animal are found parts official unto nutri- 


* * wi 2 
6 £7 % 
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9. Secret 
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In the receſs 

- their evidence. 
6. Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion 
dure, | 3 
On both ſides they made rather a kind of rec, 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a 
trute. 5 | F con, 
i conceived this parliament would find work, 

wich convenient rece//es, for the firlt three years. 
| BCE King Charjes, 


FI Hal. 
of any proce- 


J. Removal to diſtance. 
Whatſoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſs or 


year, thoſe of 
Bron 


vicinity defineth the quarters of the 
. our ſeaſons were aQually exiſtgnt, | 
8. Privacy; ſecrecy of abode, 
Odod verſe, zeeeſs and ſolitude 
And eaſe from cares, and und! 
part, # of * y is ; 

In their myfteties, and moſt ſecret receſſes, and 
adyta of their religion, their heathen prieſts be- 
trayed and led their votaries into all the moſt horrid 

. - unnatural tins, . . Hammond. 
„ — 2 ſeholar ſhould-acquaint himſelf with a ſu- 
'  perticial ſcheme of all the ſciences, yet there is no 
' © neceſſity for every man of learning to enter into. 
 _ their difficulties and deep receſſes, alis. 
Recz'ss10n. . / [receffro,' Lat.] The act 
of retreating. = | 
To RECHA'NGE., D., A, [ rechan er, Fr, re 
and 2 To change again. | 
Thoſe endued with foreſight, work with facility; 
” others are perpetually changing and recharging their 
£8 work. F ryden. 


To RECHAR 0E. v. 4. {recharger, Fr. re | 


and charge. | 
z. To seie in return. 
The fault, that we find with them, is, that th 
overmiuch abridge the church of her power in theſe 
things : whereupon they recharge us, as if in theſe 
things we gave the church a liberty, which hath no 
limits or bounds, | | Hooker 
2. To attack anew. | 2 
They charge, *echarge, and all along the ſea 
They drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. 
| % Dtyatn. 
Racnea'r. 2. J. Among hunters, a leſſon 
which the hunfman winds on the horn, 
when the hounds have loſt their game, 
to call them back from purſuing a coun. - 
That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but 


— 


Chat 1 vill have a rechet winded in iny forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an inviſible all women 
ſhall pardon me. | : Shakſpeare. 


RyuerDiva'tion. 2. /. [recidivus, Lat. 
Backſli ng; falling again. 
Our renewed abedienee is il moſt indiſpenſably | 


required, though mixed with much of weakneſs, ] 
frailties, recidivatione, to make us capable of pardon. | 


| d. 
+. Rxcidi'vovs. adj, [recidivus, Lat.] Sub- 


ee, oO 
7 Rz'cies. 7, [. [ recipe, Latin; the term 
uſed by phyſicians, when they direct in. 
gredients.] A medical preſcription... 

I ſhould enjoin you travel ;, for abſence doth in a 
„Find remove the nga anſwers 2 — rh 
firſt recipe, vomiting purging ; but this wo 

. be too Ward. 4 | 1 Suc Ring. 
Th' apothecary train is wholly: blind, 
From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one preſcription. make. Dryden. 

Rxer'pienT, u. fo [recipiens, Batin.]! 

7, The receiver; that to which apy thing. 
is commumeated. * | 

| "Though the images, or whatever 
of ſenſe, may be alike as from the object, yet may 
the repreſentations be varied according to the nature 


ro nh | 
ſturb'd defires. Dyyd. | 


* 


elſe i the cauſe | 


REC 
labours of the alembeck, leaves 


fretting-corroſive, 1 ' Decay of Plely. 

.RECTPROCAL. adi. [reciprocks, Lat. re- 
8 ws French. ] | 

1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. 

Cotruption is veciprucal to generation; and they 
two axe as nature's two boundaries, and guides to 

- life and death. Bacon. 

« What if that light, 
To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, 

.  Enlight'niog her by day, as ſhe by night, 
This earth? reciprocal, if land be there, 
Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 

2. Mutual; done by each to each. 

Where there's no hope of a reciprocal aid, there 
can be no reaſon for the mutual obligation. L Er. 
In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juſti- 
ſies not a failure on the other. Cariſſa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 8 

Theſe two rules will reader a definition-recifroca/ 

with the thing defined; which, in the ſchools, ſig- 
nifies, that the definition may be uſed in the 

of the thing defined. | alls, 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, 
when, in four numbers, the fourth num- 
ber is ſo much leſſer than the ſecond, as 
the third is greater than the firſt, and 
vice verſa. oth | Harris. 

According tothe laws ef motion, if the'bulk and 
activity of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal 
proportion, the effect will be the ſame. Arbutbnot, 

Rec1i'yROCALLY, adv. from reciprocal.] 
Mutually ;- interchangeably. - 2 

His mind and place 

Infecting one another reciprocally. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the 
ſhadows which bound the ſight, which eauſe it to 
repoſe for ſome ſpace of time; and recipracally the 
ſhadaws may be made ſenſible by * your 

r 


ground. x en. 
If the diſtance be about the hundredth part of an 


— 


inch; and if the diſtance be 
proportion, the height * 
tional to the diſtance very y: for the attractive 
force of the glaſſes is the ſame, whether the diſtance 
between them be greater or leſs; and the weight of 


be reciprocally proportional to the height of the 
| glaſſes, | | Newton. 
Thoſe two particles do reciprocally affect each 


other with the ſame force and vigour, as they would 


do at the ſame diſtance in any other fituation. 

. | Bentley. 

RRCITNOCALX ESS. 3. /. from reciprocal, | 
return; alternateneſs, 


The reciprocatueſe of the injury ought to allay 
the diſpleaſure ut It, me — of Piety 


To RECITROC ATE. v. n. [reciprocus, Lat. | 


reciproguer, Fr.] To act . 

to alternate. 1 5 8 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies, 

And draws, and blows reciprocating air. Dryden, 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 


ReCiFRQCA'TION: 2. /+ | reciprocatio, from 
reciprecus, Lat.] Alternation; action in- 
terc s . | | 

Bodies'may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch 

. reciprocation' of rareſaction, condenſation, and ſepa- 
ration. | .” Bacon, 
That Ariſtotle. drowned himſelf in Euripus, as 
deſpairing to reſolve. the cauſe of its reciprocation 
or ebh and flow ſeven times a day, is generally. be- 


f „ r 
3 


Wöbere the bottom of thi ſea is owe or ſand, it 


is by the motion of the waters, ſo far as the reci- 
 procation of the ſea extends to the bottom, 8 
, to a level. 

939 
ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to * 


2 4 r into which ſpirits are driven | 3 = WY the principal eftivieat - . 
ö ceaſes to be untridve j and after all the 1 of cutting om. e he rape es 


n 
* 


- % 


in the veclpfore n 


12. Narration. 


. 


are. | 


inch, the water will riſe to the height of about an | 
ter or leſs in any 
rectprocally 12 


the water drawn up is the ſame, if the height of it 


much 


The lobe adhefive, and the ſweat of death. Sewe!, | 


able refermbles' the forcible” bedding e 


e 


 Recr'Tar. v. . [from recite.] 

t. Repetition; rehearſal, 
The laſt are repetitions and recitals of the ſirſt. 
5 | | Dienban. 


. This often ſets him on empty boaſts, and betrays 

© him into vain fantaſtick recitalt of his own per- 

formances. * Addiſon, 
3- Enumeration, 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 


Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 


REC1TA'TION, 2. / [from recite.] 
tition; rehearſal. 
If menaces of ſcripture fall upon men's perſons : 
if they are but the recitations and deſcriptions of 
God's decreed wrath, and thoſe decrees and that 
Wrath have no reſpect to the actual fins of men; 
why ſhould terrors reſtrain me from fin, when pre- 
ſent advantage invites me to it? Hammond. 
He uſed philoſophical arguments and recilations. 
RecrTarive. 


Temple, 
1. . [from recite.] A 
RECITATI'Vo. F kind of tuneful pro- 
nunciation, more muſical than common 
ſpeech, and leſs than ſong; chaunt. 
He introduced the examples of morab virtue, writ 
in verſe, and performed in recitative muſick, Dryd. 
By ſinging peers upheld on either hand, 
Then thus in quaint recitati vo fpoke. Dunciad. 
To RECTTE. v. a. [ recito, Lat. reciter, 
Fr.] To rehearſe ; to repeat; to enume- 
rate; to tell over. | 
While Telephus's youthful charms 
His roſy neck, and winding arm, 
With endleſs you recite, 
And in the tender name delight. 


Prior, 


Repe- 


Addiſon. 


The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe recite, 


And bring the ſcenes of op*ning fate to light. Pope. 
If we will recite nine hours in ten, ” 4 
- You loſe your patience. Pope. 
Rec1'T8, 1. . [ recit, Fr. from the verb.] 

Recital. Not in vſe. | 
This added to all former zec//e30r obſervations of 
| long-liv'd races, makes it eaſy to conclude, that 


| health and long life are the bleſſings of the poor as 
recites, 
to be in care. Out of uſe. Reck 
Thou's but a lazy loorde, 
To bleer mine eyes doſt think. Spenſer. 
* What do L beck, Ack that he dy'd entire? 
With what care loſt 
2. It Rx RS, werb inperſoral. To care. 
Left ſomè illegreeting touch attempt the perſon 
This ſon of mine, not rerliag danger, and neglect- 
Þ all del came hither to do this kind office 
That none but fools would reck. 
Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
Reels not his o, vede. 5 


* 


N 


ö 


well as rien. Temple. 
RECI“ TRR. 2. . [from recite. ] One who 
To REC K. v. a. [necan, Saxon. ] 
1. To care; to heed ; to mind; to rate at 
is till retained in Scotland: it has of 
before the thing. x. 
And recks much of thy fwinke, 
That with fond terms and witleſs word, 
ood or bad, 8 
1%. 
I reck as little what betideth me, ore 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. Shakſpeare. 
Went all his fear; of God, or hell, or worſe, 
He recł d not. FF Milton. 
Of night or lenelineſs #7 recti me not; 
Fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Of our unowned ſiſter. Milton. 
Joy Rxcx. v. 4. To heed ; to care for. 
ing the preſent good way he was in of doing him- 
to my 
able grief. 
f 1 do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 
Sbalſpeare. 
Do not you as ungracious parſons do, 
Ter like unthinking reckleſs libertines, 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance N | 
Ry'exLuss, 4% . ; pecceleao, 
Sax. ] Carclels ; Herdlels; mindleſb ; un- 


, Fg 


R E C 


Ai: recbigſ is the moſt ety mological. 

It made the king as reck/eſs, as them diligent. | 
k | Sidney. 
F'll after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour 1 
Than for the love of reck/e/s Silvia. I ugg woe 
He apprehends death no more dreadfully, 
2 3 ſleep; cateleſs, rechleſi, and fearleſs of 
what's paſt, preſent, or to come; inſenfible of mor- 
tality and deſperatèly mortal. Shakſpeare. 

| this was drawn the recti cities flame, 


eme. 
Re'cxLESNESS, 2. . [from rech. This 
word in the ſeventeenth article is errone- 
ouſly written, avretchleſneſs.] Careleſſ- 
neſs; negligence, 7 


Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud | 


reckleſneſs in them. Sidney. 
To RECKON. v. a. [neccan, Saxon; 
reckenen, Dutch. 
1. To number; to count. 
The prieſt ſhall rector unto him the money 
according to the years that remain, and 


abated. Leviticus, 
Numb'ring of his virtues praiſe, | 
- Death loſt the reckoning of his days. Craſhaw, 


When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſt- 
- ences by us reckorred from ſome known parts of this 
ſenſible world, and from ſome certain epochs marked 
out by motions in it? Locke. 
The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, 
. returnigg at equidiſtant periods, would as well ſerve 
men to reclon their years by, as the motions of the 
ſun. | Locke, 
I reckoned above two hundred. and fifty on the 
outſide of the church, though I only told three ſides 
of it. ' Addiſon. 
A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geo · 
* graphers, particularly by Ptolemy. Arbulbnot. 
2. To eſteem; to account. 5 
Where we cannot be perſuaded that the will of 


Cod is, we ſhould fo far reject the authority of men, | 
Hooker. | 

Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo ſamous, that it is rechoned | 
for one of thoſe notables, which men of foreign | 


| 


as to rec tan it nothing. 


nations reoord. 
For him rechox not in high eſtate; 
But thee, whoſe ſtrength, while virtue was her 


mate, 
Might have ſubdu'd the earth. Million. 
. ople, young and raw, and ſoſt-natured, are apt 
to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and reckox their 
on friendſhip a ſure price of another man's: but 


Witten. 


when experience ſhall have ſhewn them the hardneſs | 


of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs of others, and the 


baſeneſs of all, they will find that a friend is the gift | 


of God, and that he only who made hearts, can 
uhtite them. South, 


Would the Dutch be content with the military 
government and revenues, and recen it among 
what ſhall be thought neceſſary for their barrier? 

. 7 Swift. 
3. To affign in an account. 1 
To him that worketh is the reward not rectoned 
2 of grace, but of debt; Romans. 
To Re'cxon, v. . | 
1. To compute; to calculate. _ 

We may fairly reckon, that this firſt age ofapoſtles, 

. with that ſecond generation of many who were their 


Immediate converts, extended to the middle of the 
ſecond century. 


2. To ſtate an account: it has with before 
the other party. 


We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, | 


Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you. 
3» 


charge to account ; with on. 
Iaeall py 
Into the debt, and reckon oz her head. Ben Jonſon. 


4. Lo pay a penalty: with for before the | 


crime. F / : | 
If they fail in their bounden duty, 
reckon for it one day. '' Sanderſon. 


== 


When a ſtrange hell pour'd down from heav'n there | 
Cowley. | 


Addiſon, | 


* 


they ſhall | 


touched. See RECK. This is written 
- by Dryden, retcbleſi in the article avretch-. |. 


Re'cxoNneR, 2. / 


it ſhall be 


* 


Sbalſpeare. E 


: 
1 
; 


E . 
5. To call to puniſhment ; it has with, 


| reclaiming lem. 


| 
| 


REC 


Cod fuſſers the moſt gtievour fins of particular | 


perſons to go unpuniſhed in this world, betaufe his 
Juſtice will have another opportunity to meet and 
reckon with them, | Tillotſon. 


6. [comprer ſur, French.] To lay ſtreſs or 


dependance upon. | 
ou reckon _ loſing your friends' kindveſs, | 
0 


when you have ſufficiently convinced them, they can 
never hope for any of yours. Temple. 
[from reckon. | One who 

. . computes; one who calculates coſt. 
Reckoners without their hoſt muſt reckon twice. 
Camden, 


Re'cxoNING, 2. /. ren reclon.] 
1. Computation; calculation. 
2. Account of time. | 
Can'ſt thou their reck'nings keep? the time 
compute 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their ſruit ? 
Sand ys. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor, 
Fhey that know how their own reck'ning goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. 
| Daniel. 
It is with a man and his conſcience, as with one 
man and another; even reckoning makes laſtiog 


friends; and the way to make reckonings even, is to 


make them often. 
4. Money charged by an hoſt. 
His induſtry is up ſtairs and down; his eloquence 
the parcel of a reckoning. 
When a man's verſes cannot be underitood, it 
ſtrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a 
little room. Shakſpeare, 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a 
reckoning. . 
5. Account taken. | 
There was no reckoning made with them of the 
money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings. 
6. Eſteem; account; eſtimation. 


South; 


Shakjpeare. | 


Aaddijon, | 


Beauty, though in as great exeellency in yourſelf 


as in any, yet you make no further reckoning of it, 
than of an outward fading benefit nature 4 
82 | : jdney. 

Were they all of as great account as the belt among 
them, with us notwithſtanding they ought not to be 
of ſueh rectoning, that theit opinion ſhould cauſe the 
laws of the church to give place. Hooker, 
A Re'CKONING-BOOK, 2. / [from reckon- 
ing and book, | A book in which money 


received and expended is ſet down. 


To RECLAIIM. v. a. [reclamo, Latin, ] 
1. To reform; to correct. 


He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous prac- 


tices, but ſhewed ſharp judgment on them for en- 


infected with that evil, might, by terror thereof, be 
reclaimed and ſaved. 7 
This errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall 
ſave more in one ſummer, than Themiſon deſtroyed 
in any autumn. Brown, 
Reclaim your wife from ſtrolling up and down 
To all aſſtzes. 5 
»Tis the intention of providence, in all th 
expreſſions of his goodneſs, to reclaim manki 
to engage their obedience. ers. 
The penal laws in being 2gaint papiſts have been 
found ineffeAtual, and rather m than reclaim 
men from their errors. 


various 


2» 
ſtate defired, 


Ii was for him to haſten to let his people ſee that 
he meant to govern by law, howſoever.he-came in by | 
theſword; and fit alſo to reclaim them, to know him | 
for their king, whom they had ſo lately 2 of as 
acon. | 


an enemy. 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 


Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coaſt ? 
Or is her tow'ring flight reelaintd. b 
By ſeas from Icarus s downfal nam'd ? 
Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advices | 
3. To recall; to cry out againſt. _ 
The head-ftrong horſes hurried Octavius, 
trembling chariot6er, along, ; 


Prior, 


the 


ſample ſake, that all the meaner ſort, which were | 


Spenſer. | 


Dryden. 


„ and | 


Swift, | 
[reclamer, French. ] To reduce to the 


Their wild diſorder, and in ranks rec/aim, Dryden. 


1 


and were deaf to his | 


Dryden. -| | 


An eagle yell reclaint'd. 


| 


ſum of m 


Oh &rantlove! 
Wiſdom and wit in vain rrelahm, 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 
4+ To tame. 
Upon his fiſt he bore 


Pac. 


Dryaet. 
r 
m ? 
tygers, a aimed by good 2 . 
REectarmant. 2. / from teclaim.] Con- 
tradicter. | 


doctrines were proſcribed, and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, conlifting of 318 biſhops, 
very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting a few 
reclaimants. i — and, 
To RECL1'NE, v. a. [reclino Lat. recliner, 


Fr.] To lean back; to lean fidewiſe, 
The mother 
Reclin'd her dying head upon his breaſt, Dryden. 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reelin'd, 
The R ſtreams that through the meadows 


ra d, 


to lean. | 
Recur'xs. adj. | reclinis, Lat.) In a leaning 
poſture. | | 


They fat eine . 
On the ſoſt downy bank, damaſk'd withflow'rs. 
. . Milton. 


To RecLo'sz. v. a. [re and cloſe.) To 
cloſe again. T7 
The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos 3 
The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 
To the ſtrorig ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor d, 
Secur'd the valves. 
To RECLU'DBE. v. a 


open. | 
S Fre ingredients abſorb the inteſtinal fu ities, 
| retlude oppilations, and mundify the blood. Harvey. 


dt — 
ou 


| Recru'ss. adj, [ reclus, Fr. reclaſus, Lat.] 


Shut up; retired, | 

| This muſt be the inference of as mere contempla- 

tive z a rec/uſe that converſes only with his own 

meditations. Decay of Piety. 
The nymphs 26 Lage mT 7 

Melifſan, ſacred and recluſe to Ceres, 


- Pour ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters, Prior. 


[ I all the live- long day 


Conſume in meditation deep, rec/uſe 
From human converſe, 


Recuv'se, 2. /. A retired perſon. 


Philips, 


clufe from the diſputes and tianſactions of men. 


end, 

| RxcoaAcULA'TION. 2. . [re and congu- 
lation. } Second coagulation, | 

| This falt, diflolved in a convenient quantity of 


water, does upon its recoagu/ation diſpoſe of the 
aqueous particles among its own ſaline ones, and 
ſmoot into chryſtals. | Boyle. 


Rx COG Ni%SAN E. 1. /. [recogniſance, Fr.] 
1. Aeknowledgment of perſon or thing. 
2. Badge. oP en P 
Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians 
or not; if by external proſeſſiom they be chfiſtians, 
then are they of the vilible church of Chriſt; and 
chriſtians by external PREY they are all whdſe 
mark of recogmzance hath in it thoſe things men- 


tioned, yet although they be impious idolators and 
wicked hereticks. 6 4545.65 + Sites, 
She did gratify his amorvous works, 


With that recognizanceand he, 
Which 1 firſt — her ; an — — 
3. A bond of record teſtifying the recogni 
ſor to owe unto the recogniſee a-ceftain- 
y ;| and is acknowledged in 
ſome court of record; and thoſe thatare 
mere recogriſances are not ſealed hut en- 
Him: v3 A 5 alſo uſed 22 verdi 12 
the twelve men empannelled upon 


In the year 326, as is well known, the Arian 


Pope. 
[recluds, Latin.] To 
Ai 12001 34 $1000 


In drowiy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addiſon, 
To Recli'ne, v. 2. To reſt; to repoſe; 


It feems you have not live ſuch ab obſti nate 7. 
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REC „ .» WE | REC 
"The Engliſh ſhould marry. with A 1 5 898 : 5 
unleſs wand by 1 2 with 2288 pri, | Recornace. . . [re and coinage, ] ? The entrance ; where misfortune was a powerfnl recen. 


77 layal. TER.” ; des, | | _ of coinin anew, Let. 1 and We want itſelf _e 2 * 
. To Recoon1'ss.w, a. | recognoſco, Lat.] , e mint. gained upon the late ſtatute, by the | Ro commMEnD Aren ad; From G 
1. To acknowledge; 42 44. Wl 4 recoinage of groats and half-groats, now twelve- 7 recom. 


es 1. mend.) That commends to another, 


| pences and 1 — 
knowled of any 1 or thing. 7 RECOL IgG wy * [re n oled * Lat.] Verſes recommendatory they have commanded 
3 r oven under their own 1. To | n : me to prefix before my book. Swift, 
2 {ze their ſenſe of their undue proce- | x, tid Wiese wp N e | RECOMME NDER. 2. J. from recommend. 
The Beisl 3 Toa, Rs ]- More than light airs and recolleBed terms | One who recommends, 
While ſtarting from his oozy bed, | Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy paced times. Shat/p. TR Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and recommendey 
5 W. Nxcollect every day the things ſeen, heard, or read, | - of the ſolitary ſtate 2 be was, declares it to be no 
To view and recogniſe his ancient lord. which made any addition to your underſtanding. proper yt for thoſe who are to be leaders of 
Then firſt he recognis'd th! ethereal gueit, | 5 : Watts. Chriſt's flock, Alterbury. 
r „„ To recover reaſon or reſolution, i To RECOMMI'T, v. @, [re and commit.] To 
Speak, vaſſal recognize thy ſov' reign queen: The Tyrian queen commit anew. — 
_ Haſt thou ne' er ſeen me? know ſt thou not me ſeen? Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; When they had bailed the twelve biſhops, who 
e i Harte. Then recollected ſtood. Dryden. were in the Tower, the houſe of commons expoſtu- 
2. To review; to re-examine. | | 3- To gather what is ſcattered ;: to gather lated with them, and cauſed them to be recommiited. 
However their cauſes. ſpeed in your tribunals, again, | 0 Clarendon, 
Chriſt will recognize them at a greater. South, Now that God hath made his light radiate in his | To R ECOMPA'CT, v. a. [7e and compact. 
ECOGNISERE', . , Hie in whoſe favour word, men may recolleci thoſe ſcattered divine beams, To join anew. - 8 ä 

the bond is drawn - | and —— _ — a; _—_ proper to Bork Repair 
Reco'cn180s. x; / He who gives the | paw rr, re e. And recompa# my ſcatter'd bod ß. Done. 
recogniſance. 7 | 0B 15 4 Rrcorrz'criox. % J. {from  recolle, ] To RECOM ENS E. v. a, [| recompenſer, Fr, 

Recoent'rion. . J. | recognitio, Latin.) 3 of notion; revival in the me- | re and compenſo, Latin. ] 


1. Review; renor ation of knowledge. 


4 


a in ok, ;dex is fought 2 1. To repay; to requite. 

f : 3 jon is when any idea is ſought after ; 

\, The lee of fore bing though expedient to | the mind, and with pai and endeaour ound and Sd 1 Mace 

kind of blick . 8 oy ght ka 8 brought again in view. | Lecke.| Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked by 

ſaints 114 5 n ling, by why * the Wes h Finding the recellection of his thoughts diſturb 5 recompenſing his way upon his own head. 2 3 

"ſole „at the time of their yearly memorials, | his ſleep, he remitted the particular 'care of the 2, To give i ital r 
mn * in the church of God, Hooker. | ell 2. Io give in requital. 


| | compoſition. . 
2. Know ge confeſſed. Let us take care that we fleep not without ſuch a Thou waſt begot of them, and how canſt thou 


Every ſpecies of fancy hath three modes: recollection of the actions of the day as may repreſent A Ft e OW PIERRE thee ? 
— $ 2 ; 


nition of a thi nt; memory of it, a thine that is remark . 7 ; Ecclefiafticus, 
| and forelight of it, as — 5 Grew. thank feiving. rags W ptanr her 7. Recompenſe to no man evil for evil. Romans. 
3. Acknowledgment; memorial. The laſt image of that troubled heap, 15 To compenſate z to make up by ſome. 
e Ifraclites in Moſes' days were redeemed out When ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in ſleep, thing equivalent, 46 
ol Egypt; in memory.and-recognition whereof they Though paſt the recollection of the thought, French wheat, which is bearded, requireth. the 
were commanded to obſerve the weekly ſabbath. Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought. 0 ſoil, recompenfing the ſame with a profitable 
4814 8 FRE White. ope, | plenty. TRIS) Carew. 
| I the recognition or acknowledgment of a final To Reco'MrorrT. v. a. [re and comfort.] Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, ſaid, 
concord, upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken T mf. ſ, * that he would in ſhort time find occaſion for them to 
by juſtice of aflize, and the yearly — "of thoſe dl What pl gy Nemo agate. ang 1 Ger'l Oo" > ng ele 
| , a. 8 ' - iſgrace, ; V 
r . then mtu a 
= (== 04544 +» go" whagg | v7 — | Pry ar ny es io 33 the _ tides, | the „ 2 2 
7 RA OL. v. 1. [reculer, French. As one from e hs eta OR on 5 % 
1. To ruſh back in confequence of reſiſt- | Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturb'd, | 4: To redeem; to pay for. | . 
2 which cannot be overcome by the | ding e Krenn: | | Milton, nebel eee 
j orce impreſſed, | 2, 10 give new rengt . + | "I Numbe 
The 1 In ſtrawberries, it is uſual to help the ground with | ; * 
— . ̃¼˙— TING 
| +- Revenge, athirſtthough ſweet, | muck puts the root but 5 wane with mack | IP e eee 
1 Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recoils. „ 2 75 acon. | 1. Reward; lomething given as an AC- 
1 emen beine | #5 . ToRECOMMB'NCE. v. a. [ recommencer, Fr. | Kknowledgment of merit, 
ASS of heav'n, back they recoi/'d, * re and cmmence.] To begin anew. Fe TDN ſo far before, _ * a 
ſt. Alox. at ſwifteſt wing of recs e is Now | 
Fal onirſelf th all back recoil. +. 1 % Rte. D inen ND. v. a. [ recommender, To overtake be, rr Sbalſpeare. 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 1. FF commend, 2. Equivalent; compenſation. 
Like guns o'ercharg d, breaks, miſſes, or reccils. 15 To praiſe to another; to advance by wie men thought the vaſt advantage from their 
e eee Denban. | praiſe to the kindneſs of another. learning and integrity an ample recompenſe for any 
19 | . 45 1 16 cart. 0 ard, RAG | ' Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace inconvenience from t eir _ larendon. 
The recoils, and hurts me while 1 ſttike! Wy to p 
4 ö Wy. Aike 1 Auguſtus, whoſe praiſes helped to make him popular | - _ Your mother's wrongs a recampenſe (hall meet, 
N marks cis 4 BY en. | while alive, and after his death have made him pre- | I lay my ceptre at her daughter's feet, Dryden. 
„e n.contrary — cious to poſiegity. . ._ Dryden. | RECOMPTULEMENT. 2. J. [re and compile- 


** enn 3. To make acceptable. ; ment.] New compilement. 
i f | | * W Tillotſon... | A decentboldne ever meets with friends, Although I had a purpoſe to make a particuſar 
2. To fall back. Tots s Succeeds, and cv na ſtranger recommends. Pope. digeſt or recompilement of the laws, I laid it afide. _ 
'* Yeboth 6 ke Meas abate 3 37 To commit with prayers, 25 Bacon, 


I read youreſt and to your bowers recoil, Spenſer. | They had been recommended to the grace of God. 7% RECOM Po'sE, v. a. [ recompoſer, Fr, re 


LE en | | ; At. and compoſe. | 
| He back pred; 1 knee, | RECOMME'NDABLE. adj. [recommendable, | 1. rc A MD anew. 
; BR waſly ſpear opſtay d. | Milton. Fr. from recommend. ] Worthy of recom- + Elijah was ſo tranſported, that he could not receive 
3. To fail ; to ſhrink... I  mendation or praiſe, | anſwer from God, till by muſick he was recompoſed. 
. Agqedand virtuous nature may recoil. | Though theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pre- | = | Taylor. 
An d imperial | © 2 Shakſpeare. | tence to advantage, yet, upon the account of honour, | 2. To form or adjuſt an x 
R : Fin age þ upon the accou honour, J ew, | 
ECOL IL. 2. ＋ | the verb.] A alling 1 they are reco ble. ö Glanville. | We produced a lovely purple, which we can deſtroy 
hack. n * e e | RecoMMENDA'TION. „ [recommend- ; or recompoſe at pleaſure, by evering or reapproiching 
To Racor's, ae. [xe and coin.] To'coin , .. Sole 
aher gs. } un. Theattof recommending. | REcomrost TION. - [re and compoſition. ] 
. | +, /Ampngthe Romany, 40 preſerve great event up- 2. That which ſecures to one a kind recep. | Compoſition renewed, 1 | 
3  engheir Spina, wheo ang e ar tion from another. 7 RECONCITLE, v. 4. [reconcilier, Fr. 
2 bare? it was often, recoiar f by plucceed- Poplicola's rower TE ICP RO eee, Latin] IE a 
ONE ET pings. —_ + \ fare the people even the common cixility of aſking | I To make to like again. 


5 ; paſſion, 
child of integrity, hath from my foul 


REC 


This noble 


Wired the black ſcruples, reconeli' d my thonghts 


truth and 
To thy yood ol 


honour. 


Shabſpeare, 
mit to Cæſar, arte 


js ad reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life, Addiſon. 


Contending minds to reconcile. Swift. 
He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up with 


what eaſily offers itſelf, has reaſon. to fear he ſhall t 


never reconcile himſelf to the fatigue of turning 


3» 


things in 


| ſecrets. Tb ; . 
2. To make to be liked again, 
Many wiſe men, who knew the treaſurer's talent | 


his mind, to diſcover their more retired 
| Locke. 


in removing prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to 


wavering aflections, believed the loſs of the duke was | 


unſeaſonable. 5 Clarendon 
To make any thing conſiſtent. 
The great men among the ancients underſtood 


how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of ſtate. 
RE Locke. 


Queſtions of right and wrong, 


| Which though our conſciences have reconcil'd, 


4 


RecoXcl!LEABLE. adj. | reconciliable, Fr. 


My learning cannot anſwer. Southern. 
Tome figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 


Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 


Which but proportion d to their light or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace, Pope. 


ſhalt do for every one that erreth and is 
ſimple, ſo ſhall ye reconcile the houſe. Exzekicl. 
Let him live before thee recorcil'd, Milton. 


To xeſtote to favour. 
3 


from reconcile.] 


1. Capable of renewed kindueſs. 


2. Conſiſtent ; poſſible to be made con- 


ſiſten t. : 


tl 


| 


. Recoſnprre. adj, 


RE CH 


| 2. One who diſcovers the conſiſlence of 


propoſitions, 


Part of the world knew how to accommodate St. 


James and St. Paul, better than ſome late recon 
cilers. ; 


from re and concilio, Lat, reconciliation, 
French,] 


r. Renewal of friendſhip, 
2. Agreement of things Penne oppoſite; 


ſolution of ſeeming contrarieties, 
Theſe diſtinctions of the fear of God give us a 
clear and eaſy recenciliation of thoſe ſeeming incon- 


ſiſtencies of ſeripture, with reſpect to this affection. 
| FS Rogers. 
3. Atonement ; expiation. 5 


He might be a merciful and faithful high prieſt 


to make reconciliation for lin. ebrews, 


ToREConDe'nse, v. 4. [re and condenſe.] 


To condenſe anew. | 
In the heads of ſtills and necks of eolipiles, ſuch 
vapours quickly are by a very little cold recondenſed 


into water. ee. 
[ reconditus, Lat.] Se- 

cret ; profound; abſtruſe. 
A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion 
ſeldom happens, but among men of more recendite 
ſtudies and deep learning. Felton. 


To ReEconDU'CT. v. a. | reconduit, Fr. re- 
conductus, Lat. reand conduct] To con | 


duct again. ; 

Wander'ſ thou within this lucid orb, 
And Rray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide, 


Dryden. 


| 


Nerris. | 
Reconciliation . / [reconciliatio, | 


m4 


— 


Succeſſively, ſrom age to age? 


flood, I would know what records he has it from. 
E 5 en Zoe le 


The long'd to ſee the day, to hear the lark © 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleſt. 
| Fairfax, 


Re/cord. 2. J. [ record, Fr. from the verb, 


The accent of the noun is indifferently 


on either ſyllable; of the verb always on 


the laſt, ] Regiſter ;. authentick memo- 
rial. | 
Is it upon record ? or elſe reported: | ; 
e gener; 
It cannot . 
The Volſcians dare break with us. 
— We have record that very well it can; 


And three examples of the like have been. 


; a Shakſpeare. 
The king made a record of theſe things, and: 
Mardocheus wrote thereof. KE 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, 
The records of his covenant; ' Milton. 
Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record} 5 
Who burn'd the temple where ſhe was ador'd: 
| Dod. 
If he afficms ſich a monarchy continued to the 


Though the atteſted copy of a record be good. 
proof; yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted. 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. 


Thy elder look, great E eaſt 
Into the long records of 5 


— 
Review the years in faireſt action dreſt. Prior. 
 Recorpa'TION. 2. J ¶recordatio, Latin. 


. 


Remembrance. Not in uſe. 

Fnever ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſpout as high as heav'n 


. 


What we did was againſt the dictates of our own 
conſcience ; and conſequently never makes that act 
veconcileable with a regenerate eſtate, which other- 
wiſe would not be fo. Hammond. 

The different accounts of the numbers of ſhips are 
reconcileable, by ſuppoſing that ſome ſpoke of the 
men of war only, and others added the tranſports. 

„ Fo Arbuthnot. 

The bones, to be the moſt convenient, ought to 
Rave been as light, as was reconcileable with ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength. Cbeyne. 

Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our at- 


tendance upon the worſhip of God, and are not re- 


eoncilcable with ſolemn aſſemblies. Nelſon. 


 RECONCI'LEABLENESS. 2. J [from re- 


concnheable.]. 


» 


1. Conſiſtence; poſſibility to be recon- 


ciled. 


The cylinder is a lifelefs trunk, which hath no- 


thing of choice or will in it: and therefore cannot he 
a. fit reſemblance to ſhew the,reconcileableneſs of fate 
with choice, ammond, 

Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are 
fitted to ſeveral times,. perſons and occurrences, we 
ſhall diſcover not only a recoxcileab/eneſs, but a 
friendſhip and perſect harmony betwixt texts, that 
here.ſcem. molt. at variance. Bayle. 


2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
Reconc!LEMENT. 2. /. [from reconcile ] | 
1. Reconciliation; renewal. of. kindneſs ; 


Reconc!'LER. 2. J. [from reconcile, ]. 
1. One who renews, friendſhip, between 


others. ee 
He not only attained bis purpoſe of uniting diſ- 


favour reſtored. | | 
Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. - 
Sidney. 
Creature ſo fair l his reconcilement'ſeeking, 
Whom ſhie had diſpleas x. ilton. | 
On one fide great reſerve, and great reſent- 
ment on the other, have enflamed ani moſities, ſo as | 
to make all reconcilement impracticable. Swift. | 
2. Erienſhip renewed 8 65 
Of angerthall aa rage ace-aflus'd = 
ö remain; but p 5 . 
And reconcilement. : of Miltdn. 


To reconduct thy ſteps ? 


4; For recordation to my noble huſband; Shakſpearez. 
To REConjoi'N. v. 4. Ire and conjoin.] Make a recor ale ts my ſoul Men, 


To join anew, . Of every fyllable that here was ſpoke, Shakfpeare, . 
Some liquors, although colourleſs themſelves, A man of the primitive temper, when the church: 
when elevated into exhalations, exhibit a conſpicu- by lowlineſs did flouriſh in high examples, which I 
ous colour, which they loſe again when reconjoined- 
into a liquor. vi ; Boyle. 
To 5 . a. | reconquerir, Fr. | 
re and conquer, } To conquer again. | | * . 
|  Ehatterton undertook to rec9nguer Ogier, r. One whoſe: buſineſs is to regiſter any 
el Davies. 1 events.. 
To RRcONSECRAT RE. v. a. [re and caſe- “- but your recorder am in this, 
crate.] To conſecrate anew, Or A N N 
Ifa church ſhould be conſumed by fire, it ſhall, in * 4 
ſuch a caſe, be reconſecrated. does Sli. Not I, but you and fame that make the verſe. 
To Reconve'Nne. v. x. [re and corvenc,] 


To aſſemble anew,. a Doe 

A worſe accident fell out about the time of the 
two houſes reconvening, which made a-wonderful | 
impreſſion, | Clarendon, 


To Reconve'y, v. a. [re and. convey, | 


TS convey > FW IS 3. A kind of flate; a wind inſtrument. 

s riyers loſt in ſeas, ecret vel The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang. an 

Thence reconveys, there to be loſt again. Denham, — while the other thepherds , 2 re. 
cor 


To RECORD. v. a. [ recordor, Lat. recor- ; 5, which poſſeſt the place of pipes, * 


ing been much obliged to him for · many favours. 
| "2.3 a Hatton. . 


Reco'rpes. 2. /. [from record. }- 


2. The keeper of the rolls-in a: city. 
| _Faſk'd, what meant this wilful ſilence? 
His anſwer was, the people were not us d | 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder... Shakſpeare. . 
The office af recorder to this city being vacant, . 
five or ſix.perſons are ſoliciting to ſucceed him- 


der, French ] | their muſick to the other voice : 
a 3 Ila a recorder, the three u holes yield dae 

1. Toregiſter any thing, ſo that its memory tene, which is a note lower than the tone of the firſt: 
may not. be loſt. | | _ three, ach. 
I made him my book, where my foul recorded The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes a 


The hiſtory of all my ſecret thoughts. Shakſpeare.. 
He ſhall end ace ir, 
Here in the court, of all he dies a - 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo. bakſpeare, 
| Thole things that are recorded of him and his im- 
piety, are written in the chronicles. 1 E/dras. 
I call heaven and earth to record this day againſt | 
', you, that I have. ſet before you life and dea. 
” Deuteronomy, 
gave complex ideas names, that they might 


greater aboye and below. Bacon, 


19 3444 


lie down again, od . 
Thou mak'iſt the night to overvail the day; 
Then lions whelps lie roaxingfor their prey, | 
And at thy powerful hand demand their focds; . 
Who when at morn they all recouch "pals, an 


Then toiling man till eve purſues ** 
| a Wotton, . 


They | 4 ” 
the more eaſily record and diſcourſe. of thoſe things : Ra n rs 
the — convetſant in. pa I To e : V. 4. [recouvrer, Fr. Fea, 
o.celebrate ;, to to. be remems | | 7 , J. | 
| bered ſolemnly... AD 
n ann ; would recover hiarof hisleproſy-:; © 2 


, 
2. 


2 * 


| 
| 
| 


tant parties unto each other, but, . contrary to the | | * Be. | 
uſual fate. of reconcilcrs, gained them to higſelf, 3. To recite ; to repeat; perhaps to zune. And nature Nd recover'd'of der feht, age 
2 e, eee ee ng 


2, 'To repair. 1 
+ | 2 


The clouds diſpelt'd, the:ſky refum's berlights. 


have ioferted as a due recordationof his virtues, hav i 


Swifts. 


ſtraight ; but the recorder hath à leſs bore. and a 


„* 


Jo Rrco uch. v. u. ln dedek. | To 


o 


o reſtore from-ſieknefs or diſorder -. 
Would my lord were with the prophet z fon: ho- 


* 4 " 4 
8 
: p — — 8 —— PERS — 
o 7 cs — — - — — _ — 
* MP ” 2 A - . : b p 2 — — — — 2 
— —y—„—— 2 VI Do. — ͤ rio on earn — ——— ———— — — — * —_ * 4 
. a a - 
- * 
en en e f r A — 8 W 


. — 
5 * 


a Not in uſe. 


Rx cOV ADL. adj. [reconvrable, Fr, 


Rx SO EAT. 2. 1 [from cover.] 
t. Reſtoration from ficknels, 


| Should apply this reve onl to thoſe-who 
are ——_— to recover N 9 4 loſt, N 
antead to the whole race of mankind. ers. 

. Even good men bape many failings and lapſes to 


lament apd recourr. lagern. 
3. To regain ; to get again. 
Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to re- 


cover him, while he tatker daily ſent us companions 

of our deceit, than ever return'd in apy ſound and 

faithful manner, > Sidney. 

ener ; and we'll debate, 
- By what ſafe means the grown. may be recover'd. 

The ſpirit of the Lord is N 

e ſpirit o 2rd is upon me, to preach the 

ſpel to the poor, apd recovering of ſight 7 oe 

$ þ xe. 

+ Oace in forty. years cometh that caſteth his 

ore u 1 of A it to the 
u 


ren. ˖ ö Bacon. N 
Theſe Italians, in deſpight of what could be done, 
yecovered\Tiliaventum. | . _, Knalles, 

I who ere while the happy garden ſung, 
Ny one man's diſobedience loſt, now ſing 
ecouer'd Paradiſe to all mankind, 
one man's firm obedience. Milian. 
„ Aoy other perſon may join with him that is in- 
and aſſiſt him in recovering from the offender 
much as may make ſatisfaction, Loc ke. 


4. To releaſe. 
That they may recover themſelves out of the ſnare 
of the devil, are taken captive by him. 
; x E 2 Timothy. 
5. To attain ; to reach; to come up to, 


The foreſt is not three leagues off z 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough. Shakſpeare. 


To Reco'ver, v. . To grow well from a 


diſcaſe, or any evil. 
Adam, by this from the cold ſudden d 


Recovering, his ſcatter d ſpirits, return'd. (0 


from recover, ] | 1 
1. Foſſihle to he, reſtored from ſickneſs, 
2. Poſſible to be regained, 

A prodigal's couſe + 
bs like. the ſun's, but not like his, recoverable, I 
| by on 8 . 5 n. 
The miſed the e eaſe in the mat- 
tor of — TE by See ul debts from parlia- 
ment men and their followers were not recoverable. 
x Clarendan. | 


Your regular and reaſonable, though in 
temporal affairs ſuch as are deliverance from ene- 
mies, and recovery from ſickneiſs. Taylor. 
The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſigu of recovery 
after acute diſtempers. - Arbuthnot. 


2, Power or act of regaining, 5 | 
What ſhould move me to un the recovery | 
of this, being not ignorant of the impoſſibility ? | 
. 10 8 „ Fry — 5 2 
Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy : | 
— ow Warwick 4 5 1 
— For i | are 
I 3.27 —_—_ yr bee | 


Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a 
man fylt di zeal/for the zrcovery of the Holy Land. 
s $4 eee nn © 4Mrbutbuet. 


3. Tee aQ of cutting off an entail, | 


© The ſpiritofwantonnefs is ſuce ſcared out of him; 


if the devil have him not in fee ſumple, wich fine and 

recougm yu: re Shakſpeare. 

To RECQOU'NT. wv. 4. recorter, Fr.] To 

relate in detail; to tell diſtintly. _ 
Bid him recaumt the. ſare-recited practices. 


n | Shatſpeare, 
How 1 t of times . 
Tihall 1 hereafter. * i Sha are. 


| 4+” Acceſs. 


* 


Plato in Timeo produces an Egyptian pr 
the ftary; of the fic 
r al- 
with a ai intention; we ſpeaks 
williogly, but ſeldom return to ſilence... * Taylor. 


vo I we. 


* FT 
= 4 43 
4 
x ©. * 


6. | 2. To delight; to 


REC 


Say, from theſe glorious ſeeds what barveſt flows, [ 


Recount our bleſſings, and compare — 7 1 
. from 


RRE cou x TM RENT. 3. recaunt. | 


Relation ; recital. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountmexts had moft finely bath'd ; 


1 


1 ReCReA'TION. 2. /. [from recreate.) 


NR EC 


recreate himſelf 
22 . | 
o relieve; to revive. . 
Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open airy 
which inſpired freſh doth exceedingly recreate the 
lungs, heart, and vital ſpirits. ruey. 


as w obey the preſcripts of hie 
; P Fell, 


As how I came into that deſart place. Shakſpeare. | 1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in 


Rx cov RED, for recovered, or recurtd. 


| Spenſer. 

Recov'esr, v. J. [recurfus, Lat. rrraurs, 
French.] | 

1. Frequent paſſage. Obſolete, 


Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 


Their eyes o'ergalled with +ecourſe of tears. Shak/, 


2, Return ; new attack, 


Preventive phyſick, by purging noxious humours 
and the cauſes of diſeaſes, preventeth fickneſs in the 
healthy, or the recourſe therereof in the valetu- 


dinary. ' Brown, 
3. [recours, Fr.] Application as for help 
or protection. This is the common uſe. 


Thus died this great peer, in a time of great 
recouiſe unto him and dependance upon him, the 
houſe and town full of ſervants and ſuitors. 

Wotton. 

The — of -_ 22 2 1 
vecourſe, not to the prayers  taints, du 
. and aſſiſtance. PR Stilling fleet. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firſt 
conferred upon the church of Rome, and that chriſ- 
tians in all ages had conſtant recourſe to it for deter- 
mining their differences; and yet that that very 
church ſhould now be at a loſs where to find it ? 

. Tillotſon. 

All other means haye fail'd to wound her heart, 
Our laſt recourſe is therefore to our art. Dryden. 


The doors be lockt, | . 
That no man hath-recowr/e to her by 1 * 
2 


eare. 


Rx cou zs ETL. adj. [from recourſe, 
Moving alternately. | 4 
In that recourſeſul deep. Dirayton. 
Rx'CREANT. adj. | recriant, Fr.] 


1, Cowardly ; meanfpirited ; ſubdued ; 


erying out for mercy ; recanting out of 


fear, | 
Let be that lady debonaire, Ts 
Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
Io battle. 3 
0 


Thou wear a lion's hide ? doff it for ſhame, — 


And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
— Shakſpeare. 


Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 


On pain to be found falſe and recreant.  Shakſp. 
The knight, whom fate and happy chance ſhall 


grace 
From out the bars to force his oppoſſte, 
Or kill, or make him recreaxt on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love (hall gain, Dryden. 
Who for ſo many benefits received 
Turn'd recreant to God, inrate and falſe, 
And fo of all true good himſelf deſpoil' d. Milton. 


To RE'CREATE, v. @. [recreo, Latin; 
 recreers, Fr.] : 
1. To refreſh after toil ; to amuſe or divert 
in wearineſs. | 
He hath left you all his walks, 
And to your heirs for ever; common q 
To walk abroad and recreate yourſelves. Shakſþp. 
Neceſſity and the example of St. John, who re- 
created himſelf with ſporting with a tame partridge, 
teach us, that it is lawful to relax our bow, but not 
ſuffer it to be unſtrung, Taylor, 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, 
place before Hom colours mixt with ge green, 
to recreate their eyes, white wedrying and paiaing 
the fight more than any- ; Dryden, 
gratify. 
Theſe ripe fruits reoreate the noſtrils with their 


- aromatick / Are. 
He walked abroad, which he did ot @ much to 


| 
I 


F 


S penſen. 1 


ö 


ö 


, 


REecREMEeNTITIOVUS. 


a 


| 


; 


* 


. ſorrow or diſtreſs. , 
The chief recreation ſhe could find in her anguiſh, 
was ſometime to viſit that place, where firſt ſhe wag 


ſo happy asto ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney, 


. N I'll viſit 
The chapel where they lie, and tears, ſhed there, 
Shall be my recreation. Sbalſpeare. 
The great men among the antients, underſtood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of ſtate; 
and thought it no leſſening to their dignity to make 
the one the recreation to the other. Locke, 
2. Refreſhment ; amuſement ; diverſion, 
You may have the recreation of ſurpriſing thoſe 
with admiration, who ſhall hear the deaf perſon pro- 
nounce whatſoever they ſhall defire, without your 
ſeeming to guide him. Holder, 
Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to main. 
tain a conſtant tenure. of pleaſure, by a continual 
purſuit of ſports and recreations : for all theſe things, 
as they refreſh a man when weary, ſo they weary 
him when refreſhed. | 2 
Re'cagarl1ve. adj, [from recreate, ] Re- 
freſhing ; giving relief after labour or 


pain; amuſing ; diverting. 


Outh, . 


Let the muſick be recreative, and with ſome ' 


ſtrange changes. Bacon. 
Let nat your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of your 


time; but chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recreating. 


and apt to refreſh you: but at no hand dwell upon 
them. N Taylor. 
The acceſs theſe triſſes gain to the cloſets of ladies, 
ſeem to I.. ſuch eaſy and recreative experi- 
meats, which require but little time or cp. 
e * 8 | oy Co 
Re'CREATIVENESS, z. /. [from recreative. ] 
The quality of being recreative. 
RE'CREMENT, . /. [recrementum, Lat.] 
Droſs; ſpume ; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs 
rts. | 
The vital fire in the heart requires an ambien; 
body of a yielding nature, to receive the ſuperfluoug 
ſeroſities and other recremexts of the blood. Boyle 


RECREME“NTAL. * from recre- 


ment.] Droſſy. 


To RECRITMINATE., v. 7. recriminer, 
Fr. re and criminer, Lat.] To return one 
accufation with another. 


It is not my buſineſs to recri minate, hoping ſuf. 


ficiently to clear myſelf in this matter. Stilling et. 
How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the ſtate, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden. 

To REecrr'MINATE. v. @, To accuſe in 


return, Unuſual, : | 
Did not Joſeph lie under black infamy ? he 
ſcorned ſo much as to clear himſelf, or to recriminate 
the ſtrumpet. | South, 
RECRIMINA'TION, 2. J. [recrimination, 
Fr. from recriminate.] Return of one 


accuſation with another. 


Public defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough 


to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoinder 
and ſo. the quarre} is carried on with mutual recrimi. 
nations. Government of the Tongue. 


{ Rxcximinaſror, 2. /. [from recrimi- 


nate.] He that returns one charge with 
another. 


Recxupe'scent, 445. [recrude/cens, Lat.] 


Growing painful.or violent Fr. | 


To Rxcrvt'T. v. 4. | recrater, 


1. To repair any thing walted by new . 


„ | 4 | 
e was longer in recruiting his ſleſh than was 


uſual 5 but by a milk diet he recoveted it. 
3 


Wiſeman. 


RxcriricA 10. 2. J. [reftification, Fr. 


n 4 
4 . * 
o 
* 
| 
N 8 


2. To ſupply an army with new men. 


REC 


Yacreaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking k ind: 

- With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And ſeck freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden. 
Fler cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 

colour; | bo” 

As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour, 
„ N K ; Granville, 
This ſun is ſet, but fee in bright array 

What hoſts of heavenly lights recrait the day! 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears V 
Triumphant till. | Granville. 
Seeing the variety of motion, which wa find in 
the world is always decreaſing, there is a nectiÞty of 

- conſerving and recruiting it by active principles; 
ſach as are the cauſe-of gravity, by which planets 
and comets keep their motions in their orbs, and 

. bodies acquire great motion in falling. Newton, 


He truſted the. earl of Holland with the command 
of that army, with which he was to be recruited 
and aſſiſted. - Clarendon, 

To RE CAU r. v. 2. To raiſe new ſoldiers. 

The French have only Switzerland beſides their 
own country to recruit in; and we know the diffi- 
culties they meet with in getting thence a ſingle 
regimeot. . Addiſon. 

Rixckvi'r, ». /. [from the verb.] 

1. Supply of -any thing waſted ; Pope has 
uſed it leſs properly for a ſubſtitute to 
ſomething wanting. 

Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 

She gives in large #ecruirs of needful pride. Pope. 

The endeavour to raiſe new men for the recruit of 
the army found oppoſition. Clarendon. 

2. A new ſoldier, | ; 

The pow'rs of Troy 

Wich freſh recruitt their youthful chief ſuſtain: 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train, 

But a firm body of embattel'd men. Dryden. 


RECTA'NGLE. ». ſ. I rectangle, French; 
refangalus, Latin.] A figure which has 
one angle or more of ninety degrees. 

If all Athens ſhould decree, that in re&angle 

triangles the ſquare, which is made of the ſide that 
ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares - 
which are made of the ſides containing the right 
angle, geometricians would not receive ſatis faction 
without demonſtration. Brown, 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and 
perties belonging to a rectangle, only as it is in idea 
in his own mind. - Locke. 

RecTa'NGULAR. adj. [refargulaire, Fr. 

rectus and angulus, Lat.] Right angled; 


having angles of ninety degrees. 
Bricks moulded in their ordinary refangular 
form, if they ſhall be laid one by another in a level 
row between any ſupporters ſuſtaining the two ends, 
then all the pieces will neceſſarily fink. Motton. 
RecTta'NGULARLY, adv. | from refangu- 
lar.) With wo angles, 
At the equator, the needle will ſtand reFangularly; 
; but * northward toward the tropic, it will 
regard the ſtone obliquely. Brown, 
Re'cTiF1aBLE. adj. [from refify,] Ca- 
pable to be ſet right. 
The natural heat of the parts being inſufficient for 
a perfect and thorough digeſtion, the errors of one 
concoction are not re#ifiable by another, Brown. 


* 


| 


from recify.] NTT 11 "JR 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. 
It behoved the deity to renew that revelation ſrom 
time to time, and to rectify abuſes with ſuch authority | 


for the renewal and reification, as was ſufficient | 
evidence of the truth of what was revealed. Forbes. 


2. In chymiſtry, re&ification is drawing any 
thing over again by diſtillation, to make 


1. To make right; to reform; to redrefs. | 


2. Rightneſs ; uprightneſs; freedom from 


REC 


That wherein unſounder times have done amiſs, 
the better ages enſuing muſt re&ify as they may. 
E A Hooker. 
It ſhall be bootleſs | 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to recti 
What is unſettled in the king, Shak b 
Where a long courſe of piety has purged the heart, 
and recti ed the will, knowledge will break in upon 
ſuch a ſoul, hke the ſun ſbining in his full 1 
| . South. 
The ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend on, 
being willing to ſuppoſe that many particularities 
may be recti ed upon farther thoughts. Burner. 
f thoſe men of parts, who have been employed 
in vitiating the age, had endeavoured to re&ify and 
amend it, they needed not have ſfacriticed their good 
ſenſe to their fame, Addiſon. 
The falſe judgments he made of things are owned ; 
and the methods pointed out by which he re&ified 


them, Atterbæry. 
2. r exalt and improve by repeated diſtil- 
ation. 


The ſkin hath been kept white and ſmooth for 
above fifteen years, by being included with re&ified 
ſpirit of wine in a cylindrical glaſs. Grew. 

Recrtili'neaAR, adj. rectus and linea, 
RECTILIXEOUS. I Lat.] Conſiſting of 

ri ht lines. 
here ate only three ect lincous and ordinate 
figures, which can ſerve to this purpoſe; and inor- 
dinate or unlike ones muſt have been not only leſs 
elegant, but unequal. ; Ray, 
This image was oblong and not oval, but termi- 
nated with two rectilinear and parallel ſides and two 
ſemicircularends. Newton, 
The rays of light, whether they be very ſmall 
bodies projected, or only motion and force propa- 
gated, are moved in right lines; and whenever a ray 
of light js by any obſtacle turned out of its rect ili. 
near way, it will never return into the ſame re&i/i- 
near way, unleſs perhaps by very great accident. 


Re'CTITUDE. 2. J. [refitude, Fr, from 
rectus, Lat] 
1, Straightneſs ; not curvity, 


moral curvity or obliquity. | 
Faith and repentance, together with the recti ude 
of their preſent engagement, would fully prepare 
them for a better life. King Charles, 
Calm the diſorders of thy mind, by reflecting on 
the wiſdom, equity and abſolute rectitude of all his 
proceedings. = Atterbury. 


RE'CTOR. . /. recteur, Fr. rector, Lat.] 
r. Ruler; lord; governour, 
— God is the ſupreme rector of the world, and of all 
thoſe ſubordinate parts thereof. Hale, 
When a rector of an univerſity of ſcholars is choſen 
by the corporation or univerſity, the election ought 
to be confirmed by the ſuperior of ſuch —_— 
Aylife. 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh. 
Re'cToRSH1P. #. f, [reftorat, Fr, from 
rector.] The rank or office of rector. 
Had your bodies 
No heart among you? or had you tongues to ery 
Againſt the recterſhip of judgment? Shakſpeare. 
REC TRY. 2. J. [rectorerie, Fr. from 
TV 
A rectery or parſonage is a ſpiritual living, com- 
oſed of land, tithe and other oblations of the people, 
rate or-dedicate to God in any congregation for 
the ſervice of his church there, and for the mainte- 
napce of the governor or miniſter thereof, to whoſe 
charge the ſame is committed, „ Spelman, 
RecuBa'T1ON, 2. /. [ recubo, Latin, | The 
| act of lying or leaning. | 
Whereas our tranſlation renders it fitting, it can- 
not have that illation, for the French and Italian 
tranſlations expreſs neither poſition of | ſeſſion or 
recubation. Brown, 
Rx cuLx, for RzcoiL, [reculer, French, ] 
| | 8 


er. 


ö 


it yet higher or finer. vincy. 
At che firſt recfifcatian of ſome ſpirit of falt in a 
retort, a ſingle pound afforded no leſs than fix ounces 
of phlegm. Beyle. 
To RE'CTIFY. v. 4. [ref&ifer, French; 
Vor. II. : | 


| 


Rx c vun N. 2. / [from recumbent.) 
1. The poſture of lying or leaning. 
In that memorable ſhew of Germanicus, twelve 
| elephants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and after 
laid them'down in tricliniums, or places of feſtival 
recumbency. | Brown. 
2. Reſt; repoſe, 3 
When the mind has been once habituated ts this 
lazy recumbency and ſatisfaction on the obvious 
ſurface of things, it is in danger to reſt ſatisfied _ 
11 ches 
RECU'MBENT. adj. ([recumbens, Latin. ] 
Lying ; leaning. F | 
The Roman recumbent, or more rly accum= 
bent, poſture in eating was introduced after the firft 
Punick wat. Arbuibnot. 
REC Ur ERA TTON. 2. /. [recuperatio, Lat.] 
The recovery of a thing loſt. 
Recu'rzRaTIVE, or RECU' PERATORY. 
adj. [from recuperation.] Belonging to 
recovery. . ELL ON 
To Recu'R, v. 1. [recurro, Latin,] 
1. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind. ne d 244 
The idea, I have once had) will be unchangeably 
the ſame, as long as it, recvrs the ſame. ajax me- 
mory. o ocke, 
In this life the thoughts of God anda future ſtate 
often offer themſelves to us; they often ſpring up in 
our minds, and when expelled, recur again, Calamy. 
A line of the golden verſes of the Pythagoreans 
recurring on the memory, hath often guarded youth 
from a temptation to vice. a Es Es 41 
When any word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, 
that old idea will recur in the mind when the word 
is heard. | + Watt, 
2. [recourir, Fr.) To have recourſe to; to 
take refuge in. 
If to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will 


— 


infinite duration. ; Loc te. 
The ſecond cauſe we kmow, but trouble not our- 


ſelves to recur to the firſt, h . Wake, 
To Recv'rs. w.a. [re and cure, }) To 
recover from ſickneſs or labour, Not in 


uſe, 
Through wiſe handling and fair governance, 
I him recured to a better will, 
Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Spenſer, 
hebus pure 
In weſtern waves his weary wagon did recure. Spenſ. 
With one look ſhe doth my life diſmay, 
And with another doth it Riraight recure. Spenſer. 
The wanton boy was ſhortly well recur'd 
Of that his malady. 5 
Thy death's wound 
Which he who comes thy Saviour (hall recure, 
Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy ſeed. Mil:on, 
Rxecuv're. . . Recovery; remedy, 
Whatſoever fell into the enemies hands, was leſt 


men led away into captivity Knolle. 
RECURRENCEB. J . / [from recurrent. ] 
Rr cu RREN CT. eturn. | 


yet, from ſome ſtrings of tradition and fruitful recur- 


Brown. 


RECU'RRENT. adj. recurrent, French; 


to time. | | 5 
Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermit- 
tent or ſwiſt recurrent pains precipitate patients unto 
conſumptions.., __ 3 TVOYs 
Rzcv'rs1on, 2. . [recurſns, Lat.] Return. 
One of the aſſiſtants told the r-curfiom of the 
other pendulum hanging ip the free air, Boyle, 
Rx uR VA TIOx. I. , [rrcurvo, Latin, } 

RE CcU“RVI T. | 

Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the 
breaft bone by a ſerpentine recurvation, it aſeendeih 
again into the neck. | g Brown, 


4 


| 


thereby very little help us to a more poſitive idea of 


without recure : the old men were ſlain, the young 


Although the opinion at preſent be well ſuppreſſed, 


rence of error, it may revive in the next generation. 


recurrens, Latin.) Returning from time 


Flexure backward. 


- 


\ 


1 


ary" 


REC 


Rrev'avovs. 6% [recurons, Lat.] Bent 
I bave not obſerved tails in all; dut in others 1 


At 


— 


ve obſetyed long ſurur vous tails; longer than their | 
. 3% Ir I 


. 
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Rxcy'sant. A. . Tritafant,' Latin.] One 
that refuſes any terms of communion or 
# ſociety. : : 1 10 12 45 N 38 f N f 
They demand of ibe foods, that no recuſant lord 
might have a vote in paſſing that act. Clarendor. 
All that are recuſants of holy rites, Halyday. 
- , , Were all rorners ranſa | 
 yeeuſants ſhould we find upon a far differing account 
from that of conſcience !  Detay of Piety, 
7% Rrcv'ss. +. 1. Tesa Fr. recuſo, 
Jail To refuſe. A juridical word. 
The humility, as well of underſtanding as man- 
* 2 of the "vv wil aur 49 1 85 
when they are recuſed as judges. Digby. 
« 7 *'AJddge may proceed notwithſtanding my appeal, 
21 reeuſe him as a ſuſpected judge. Ay/ife. 
RED. adj. [frbm the old Saxon, hed; rbhud, 
Welſn. Aß the town of Hertford, Mr. 
in his Britannia, noteth, firſt 
was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, 
the tud ford, or the red ford or water; 
big Dotch, 17g from the Gr. lenden; 
French, rouge; Italian, rubro ; from the 


Latin, uber. Peacham.] Of the colour 3 


of blood, of one of the primitive colours, 
- - which is ſubdivided into many; as ſcar- 


e E 175 | 
P and no man in the prelence 
Dut b colour hath forkook his bete Shakſp. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 

To prove whole blood is reddepe.. 


_ His eyes ſhall be red with wine, and his teeth 
- White with mix. 3. et. 
Hi eyes dart forth red flames which ſcare the 


+ night re e 00 
* And wi fires n affright. 


Tb' angelick 


1 lead doth. þ 


* 


JI 0 refute. 


Tl ue fearful paſſenger, who travels late, ] 


OY. 
Jv turn'd fiery red. Milron. 
white paper be placed in the red 
i Vight of che coloured ſpectrum, made in à dark 
chamber by the refraction of a priſm, the paper will 
appear more lucid than the red lead, and therefore 
: reflects the red making rays more copiouſly than red 
Je: | ates Newton's Optickhs. 
" The ſixth ved was at firſt of a very fair and lively 
- ſcarlet, and ſoon after ofa brighter colour, being very 
pure and briſk, and the beſt of all the reds. Nætoton. 
IP Why heavenly truth, | 
And moderation fair, were the red marks | 
Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge. * Thomſon, 
Yo ReDa'nGUE, v. 4. [redarguo, Latin. 
Not in uſe. . 
The laſt wittingly redargues the pretended finding 
of coin, graved with the image of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
in the American mines. Hakewill. 


If red lead a 


REpBzrRAED rab cafſia. u. ſ. A plant. | 


- +3 It is male and ſemale in different plants: the 
male hath flowers conſiſting of many ſtamina or 
threads, without any petals ; thefe are always ſteril: 
te female plants, which have no conſpicuous power, 


produce ſpherical berries, in which are included nuts 


_ of the ſame form. , Miller. 
RE DRBBAST. #, J. A ſmall bird, ſo named 
from the colour of its breaſt. Ry 
No burial this pretty babe 
Ol any man receives, | 
But robin redbreaf painfull 1 

Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Mood. 

The raft ſicred to the houſhold gods, 

Pays to truſted man his annual vit. Thomſe 
R' Dcr. 2. / A name of contempt for 
A I ſoldier, © N | 


u. 


| 


Shakes at the moopſhine Thadow of a ruſh, _ | 6 
Aud ſees a redcogt rife from ev'ry bum. Dryden. 


To Re'wpnn, v. 6. [from red.] To make 


: 3 red. 0 vl 4 4 . 1 9 . 
Io a beav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 
* * 89 < : . 9 S * 8 J . 
© . 4 = N -” 
* ' x : 


| 


| 222 the ſkies, and 


ed; what a multitude off 


let, vermilion, crimſon.  _. | 


"Shakſpeare.. 


1+ 


R E D 
glitt ring all around 
he temper'd metals claſh. * . 'D 
To RN DO DEN. v. 2. To grow red. 
+ With ſhame they redder's, and with ſpight grew 
A ws 


pale, - Dryden. 
Turn upon the ladies in the pit, f 
And if they reden, you are ſure tis wits Addiſon, 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 


$ 


The red ning orange and the ſwelling grain, Addi. 


For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. © Pope. 

| 44, — reddens at each word you ſpeak, : 
And ſtares, tremendous, with a threat'aing eye, 
. Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry. Pope. 
Rz'DDIs8#, adj. | from red, | Somewhat 


A bright ſpot, white and ſome what reddiſh. 


HICUS, : 


Re'dpi8HNEss. . / 
dency to redneſs, | 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fuſion 
brought into one maſs, the whiteneſs of the tin is 
more conſpicuous than the redaiſbnęſi of the "_ 
oyle. 

. [from reddo, Latin.] 


[from reddiſb.] Ten- 


REDDI/TIo x. u. 
2 | 
e is reduced to a perſect obedie artly b 
why reddition and deſire of . 
partly by conqueſt. Howel. 
RE'DD1TIVE. ad}. [ redditivas, Lat.] An- 
ſwering to an interrogative. A term of 
grammar, : |; 


|Rz'ppLE. . ” A ſort of mineral earth, 
remarkably heavy, and of a fine florid, 
though not deep red colour. 


Red dle is an earth of the metal kind, of a toler- 


and ſome what gloſſy, and it is ſoft and unctuous to 
the touch, ſtaining the fingers ve 


England we have the fineſt in the world. Hill. 


FF 
Do not as ſome ungracious paſtors do. 
She me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven 
Whilſt he a puſt and reckleſs libertine, | 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks-not his own ,n. 
To Revs. v. a. [nxdan, Sax. ] To adviſe, 
Ide thee hence to remove, 1 
Lſt thou the price of my diſpleaſure proye. Sper. 


To REDEE M. v. g. [redimo, Latin. | 
1. To ranſom; to relieve from forteiture 
or captivity by paying a price. | 
let I mar mine inheritance, _. Ruth, 
2. To reſcue; to recover. 
Ik, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 


Thy father | 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-inſtal me in the diadem. 
Th? almighty from the grave 
 Hath me redtem d; he will the humble 


Redeem Iſrael, O God, out of all his troubles. 


ſave. 


3. To recompenſe ; to compenſate ;'to make 
amends for. 
Waywardly proud ; and therefore 


re bold, becauſe 
extremely faulty ; and yet having no good thing to 
redeem theſe. | | Sidney. 
This feather ſtirs, ſhe lives ; if it beſo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all forrows 
That ever 1 have felt. Sb peare. 
Having committed a fault, he became the more 
obſequious and pliant to redeem it. Motton. 
Think it not hard, if at ſo cheap a rate 
You can ſecure the conſtancy of fate, | 
Whoſe kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem, 
By leſſer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 
To free by pay ing an atonement. 


* 


1 


- ſo | 
much: in 


Saxdys. | 


* 


1 


ably cloſe and even texture: its ſurface is ſmooth 


Revs, x. /. I hæd, Sax, ] Counſel; advice. 


| Shakſpeare, | 


The kinſman ſaid, I cannot redeem it for myſelf, 


N a 5 | Pſalms, 
| Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt, | 
93 Dryden. 


CG 


| 
| 


| 


ö 


| 


1 


Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point. Shatkf. | 


Shakſpeare, a | 


| 
| REDINTEGRATE. adj. [redintegratar, 


| 


— E D 


Thou haſt one daughter, 4 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe, © 
Which twain have brought her to. Shakſpeare, 
5. To pay the penalty of. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem - 
Man's mortal crime ? | Millor, 
6. To perform the work of univerſal 
redemption; to confer the ineſtimable 
benefit of reconciliation to God, 
Chriſt Wremed us from the curſe.» Galatians, 
RepeeMABLE, adj. [from redeem.) Capa. 
ble of redemption, 
RepeEMABLENESS. 2. /, [from redeem. 
able.] The ſtate of being redeemable, 
ReDer'MER. z. J. [from redeem, | 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems ; a ran- 
ſomer. | bes 
She inflamed him ſo, a 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his foe, | 
| Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his right. Sper/; 
2. The Saviour of the world. 
I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n. 
„„ Rae. 
Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd 
Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton; 
When ſaw we thee any way dittreſſed, and rebeyed 
thee? will be the queſtion of thoſe, to whom heaven 
itſelf will be at the laſt day awarded, as having 
miniſtred to their redeemer, _ Bayle. 
To REDELIVER. v. 3. [re and deliver. 
Jo deliver back. ; OE 
I have remembrances of yours, | 
That I have longed long to redeliver. Sbaſſpeare. 
Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 
acts of courts; and therefore may be rede/ivered on 
the demand of the perſon that exhibited them. 
| $5.4 8 Ayliffe. 
RRDPLIV ERV. =. /. [from redeliver.] The 


act of delivering back. 
| To RRE DEMAND. v. a. [redemander, Fr. 


re and demand.] To demand back. 
Threeſcore attacked the place where they were 
kept in cuſtody, and reſeued them: the duke re- 
demands his priſoners, but receiving excuſes, refolved 
to himſelf juſtices | Addiſon, 
Rene'MPTION, 2. ,. [redemption, French; 
redemptio, Latin. | 
1. Ranſome; releaſe. 
| Utter darkneſs his place 
Ordain'd without redemption, without end. Milton. 
2, Purchaſe of God's fayour by the death 
1 charge you, as you hope to have redemption 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shatſp: 
The Saviour ſon be glorify'd, | | 
| Who for loſt man's redemption dy'd. Dryden, 
The ſalvation of our ſouls may be advanced, by 
firmly believing the myſteries of our redemption ; and 
by imitating the example of thoſe primitive patterns 


piety. | | 'Nelſon. 
REDE'MPTORY, adj.[from redemptus, Lat.] 
Paid for ranſome. + 0g 
Omega ſings the exequies 
And HeQor's * Jen. price. Chapman, 


Rx DOM. 2. /. from red and gum.] A 
diſeaſe of children newly born. 
RR'DU HOT. adj, [red and bot.] Heated to 
rtedneſs. e 
Iron redbot burneth and conſumeth not. Bacon, 
Is not fire a body beated ſo hot as to emit light 
copiouſly ? for what elſe is a redbot iron than fire 2 
and what elſe is a burning coal than redbot wood ? 


; | Newton, 
The redhot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 


Lat.] Reſtored; renewed ; made new. 
Chazles vn. received the kingdom of France in 


flouriſhing eitate, being redintegrate in thoſe princi- 
pal members, which ancientlj had been pertions of 


* 
— 7 


- 


_—_ 7 
8 wan 
2 * 
. 
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-” * 
| 
4 — 


T RED 


F of the erawn, and were after Iiſſtvered : fo a8 they 
remained only in homage, aud nat in ſoreteiguty. 


N Bacon. 
R DIT ERA TION. 2. /. [from rediute. 


rate.] | ot 5 
1. Renovation; reſtoration. 1 Wo 
erbey kept the ſeaſt indeed, but with the leven of 
maliee, and abſurdly commemorated the redintegra- 
tion of his natural body, by mutilating and dividing 
his myſtical. JOY ecay of Piety. 
2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reſtoring 
any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
has been yed, to its former nature 
and conſtitution. Quincy. 
He but preſcribes as a bare chymical purification 
of nitre, what I teach as a philoſophical redintegra- 
fem of it. AK , | Boyle. 
RN DLE AD. 2. /. [redand lead.] Minium ; 
lead calcined. 
To draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, by 
grinding red/ced with ſtrong wort, and fo roll them 
up into long rolls like pencils, drying them'in the 


ſun. | 25 Peac bam. 
Rz'pwess. 2. /. [from red.] The quality 
of being ret. 


There was a pretty redueſyin his lipe. Shakſpeare. 


In the red ſea moſt apprehend a material redreſs, | 


ſrom whence they derive its common denomination. 
| * Brown. 
The glowing r-dne/+ of the berries vies with the 
verdure of their leaves. *  'Spefator, 


Rre/doLENCE. [ 7. ſ. from redolent.] Sweet 


RR DOL EN CY. { ſcent. 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn 
upon his altars. ; Boyle. 
Their flowers attin@ ſpiders with their redolency. 

; Mor er. 
REDOLENT. adj. {redolent, Lat.] Sweet 
of ſcent; es 


love excels the joys of wine 
n, Oe —＋ 38 Sandyt. 
Jo Repov'si.e, v. a. [redoubler, Fr. re 

and double. ] F 

1. To repeat in return. — 


So ended ſhe 3 and all the reſt around 
Jo her redoubled that het underſong. 
2. Io repeat often. 
Tu They were | 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redaubled ſtrokes upon the foe. 
Shakſpeare. 


Spenſer. 


3. To increaſe by addition of the fame 


quantity over and over. 
. Mimas and Parnaſſus ſweat, 
And Etna rages with redoubled heat. 


as much. Lak hk | 
If we conſider, that our whole eternity is to take 
ies colour from thoſe hours which we here employ 


in virtue or vice, the argument redaubles upon us, 
for putting in praQtice this method of paſſing away 
dur time. Spectator. 


Rerepov'srT. 1. J. Lreduit, redoute, Fr. ridotta, 


Italian.] The outwork of a fortification; 


a fortreſs. _ 
Every great ſhip is as an impregnable fort, and our 
fafe and commodious ports are as redowbts to ſecure 


Gem. ft: + Bacon, 


| ReDov'nTABLE. adj. ¶ redoubtable, Fr.] 


Formidable; terrible to foss. 
The enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the redoubrable 


rival of Mr. Tonſon, overtook me. P 


ope. 
Repov's TED. adj. [ redaubti, Fr.] Dread; 


awful: formidable. Not in uſe. 


lis kingdom's feat Cleopohs is red, 


There to obtain ſome ſuch redoubred knight, 


14 That parents dear from tyrant's power deliver might. +; 


| Spenſer, 

So far be mine, my moſt redowbred lord, 

As my true ſervice deſerve your love, 
. Sbalſpeare. 


4 ToRtpov'nd, v; 4. [reduttdo, Lat.) 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. 


Addiſon. 
ToRevou'sLE. v. 2. To become twice 


RED 
| The evil, ſoon | 
Driven back, redounded, as a flood, on thoſe 
From whom it ſprung. | 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable, 
By what | ſeek, but others to make ſuch _ 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redound. Milton. 
2, To conduce in the conſequence, 
As the care of our national commerce redownds 
more to the riches and proſperity of the publick than 
any other act of government, the tate of it ſhould 
be marked out in every particular reign with greater 
diſtinction. Addiſon. 
He had drawn many obſervations together, which 
very much redoxrd to the honour of this prince. 
| ; Addiſon. 
The honour done to our religion ultimately re- 
' dounds to God the author of it. . Ropers. 
3. To proceed in the conſequence, 
As both theſe monſters will deyour great quanti- 
ties of paper, there will no ſmall uſe redound from 
them to that manufacture. | Addifon, 
To REDRE'SS. v. a. [redrefer, Fr.] 
1. To ſet right; to amend. | 


In yonder ſpring of roſes 
Find what to redreſs till * 5 


t Ion. 
2. To relieve; to remedy; to eaſe. 


It is 


8 


perly of things. 


and ſtreight laboured to redreſt my pain, which was 


her pain. Sidney. 
'Tis thine, O king! th” afflicted to hgh, | 
ryden. 


not to redreſs by law, but to bear with patience, 


In countries of freedom, princes are bound to pro- 
tect their ſubjects in liberty, property» and religion, 
do receive their petitions, and redre/s their grievances, 


; Swift, 
Revae'ss, 2. J. [from the verb.] | 
| 1. Reformation; amendment. Ted 

Io ſeek reformation of evil laws is commendable, 

but for us the more 

ourſelves. ' | 

2. Relief; remedy, 9 3 | 

No humble ſuitor, prefs to ſpeak for right; 

No, not a man comes for redyeſs to thee, Shalſ. 

Such people as break the law of nations, all 


the particular ſtates, being the delinquents, can give 
no redreſs, Bacon, 
- Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle, and feſter, and gangrene . 1 
To black mortification. . Milton. 
A few may complain without reaſon ; but there 


ALF : Davenant, 
3. One who gives relief. | 
Fair Majeſty, the refuge and redre/* 


— - 


| 5 | Dryden 

RxpRxx'ss Iv E. adj. [from redreſs.] Suc- 

couring ; affording remedy, A word 

not authorized, = 14 
The generous band, 


Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomſon. 
To REDSEA'R. v. . [red and ſcar.] A 
term of workmen, 
If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of 
the hammer, when it will not batter under the ham- 
merz; and if it be too hot, it will redear, that is, 
break of crack under the hammer. Moxon. 
RN DsHAN E. 2. J. [red and bank] 
1. This ſeems to be a contemptuous appel- 
* oa: of for ſome of the people of Scot- 
Iand. | 1 W wet N 41 
Me ſent over his brother Edward with a power of 
Scots and red ſbanti unto Ireland, where they got 


ſooti 13 Spe 


ti | KP "ſer, 
2. . N Ainſworth, 


RxpsTARr, or RYoTALL, u. J. [phani 
S eat, 142.1 e 


| 


Milton. | 


>] 


| ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more pro- 


She felt with me, what 1 felt of my captivity, 


Lighter affronts and injuries Chriſt commands us 


Ketlewell. 


| 


P 


— 


is a ſpeedy redreſs of | 
N 4 g . 


nations are intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſidering that 
is occaſion for redreſs when the cry is univerſal, | 


Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants oppreſs, 


| ">; To ſubject to a rule; to bring into a 


Who, touch'd with human woe, redre/ive ſearch'd 


RED 
Re'DSTREAK. . / [red and freak.) 
1. An apple. 

The redftreat, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a-kind of wilding, and 
though kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the palate z 
there are ſeveral ſorts of redfireak + ſome ſorts of 
them have red veins running. through the whole 
fruit, which is eſteemed to give the cyder the richeſt 
tincture. . Mortimer. 

2, Cider preſſed from the redftreak, 

Reaſtreak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 

Gives Tuſcan-yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. 


To REDU'CE, V. A. [reduco, Lat, reduire, 
French.] 


1. To bring back. Obſolete. 
Abate the ed 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. 
3 | Shalſprare. 
2, To bring to the former ſtate, 5 
It were but juſt 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
Defirous to reſign and render back 
All I receiv'd, Milton, 
3. To reform from any diſorder. 

That temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſedl 
their moſt pernicious writings, left his ſucceſſor a 
very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a 
church into order, that had been ſo long neglected, 
and fo ill filled, Clarendon, 

4+ To bring into any ſtate of diminution.. 

A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, 
thereby acquires many little ſurfaces in a narrow 


Ila ein eee eee 
is ire ite conſume us, reduce, , | 
To nothing tha eſſential. Hh Mito. 


The ordinary ſmalleft meaſure · is looked on as an 
unit in number, when the mind by 'divifion would 
reduce them into leſs fractions. Locke. 
5 . To degrade ; to impair in dignity. 
| There is nothing ſo bad, but a mag may 1 
hold of ſomething about it, that will afford matter 
of excuſe ; nor nothing ſo excellent, but a man may 
faſten upon ſomething belonging to it; whereby to 
yeduce it, 605 Tiltifow. 
6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or 
meanneſs, | DEE 
The moſt prudent part was his moderation and 
indulgence, not reducing them to deſperation, · 
5 Arbutbnot. 
7. To ſubdue, 3 
Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions 1 yedwee, 
I Myr $ Milton, 
ſtate more within 


8. To bring into any 
reach or power. nn 
Jo have this project reduced te praftice, chere 
ſcems to want nothing. . 0 

9. To reclaim to order, 

There left deſert utmoſt hell, 3 
Reduc d in careful watch round their me (repel. 
ton, 


þ * 


claſs; as, the inſects are reduced to tiũbes; 
the variations of language are reduced to 
F 643 48] | 


act of bringing back, ſubduing, reform - 
ing, or diminiſping; reduction. 
The navy received bleſſing from pope Sixtus, 2d 
was aſſigned as an 2 be the reduce 
ment of this Kingdom to the obedience of, 82 
| * * * | ( | 04. | „ abs 
Repv'cer, 2. /. [from reduce :] One that 
11 reduces. Menne Ml oa it] wht, i:4-i 
They _ not learn to ' digeſt, »that the man, 
tites, ſhould" now 


\'Þ- » 


which they — uſed to maſł their o a pxe - 


the reducer of them into order. 
. ES. * "Sldney.. 


ble to be reduced. 
All law that a mad is obliged by, is redugi! 


i» vs Þ : 
r 
* 1 


we law of nature, the poſitive law of 8 


3 * 2 


mn 
-_ 4 
- @* 


Smith, 


of traitors, gracious lord! * — 


} 3x 8% ed; 4 OS. ” £3 , : 
Repv'ciBLE..adj. [from reduce.] Poſſi. 
| * 


* 
3's 


Revu'cemanT. 2. / [from reduce.] The * 
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2. 


od 


: Inc. 
5 po do not encreaſe fat ſo much as fleſh. 
| 2 uſef 


R F D 
words and. the law ef man enaQed by the civil 
out 
Actions that fociety and mutual fellow- 


- ſhip, ſeem reducible to a proneneſs to do good to 
| others, and {ready ſenſe of any good done by others 


South. 
All the — ol painting are reducible i into theſe 
8 - mentioned author. Dryden. 


If — are not convertible into another i cies, 
' h of the ſame genus, much leſs can they be 
ſurmited reducible into a ſpecies of another genus. 
arve 


Our damps in England are reducib/e to the ſu 
ating or the fulminatipg. Waordward, 


Revvu'cinLENEss. z. . from reducible.) 
Quality of being reducible. 
Spirit of wine, by its pungent taſte, and eſpecially 


by its 1 according to Hel mont, into 
alcali and water, ſeems to be as well of a ſaline as a 
ſulphureous nature. Boyle. 
Revv'crtion,'*, / [redudion, Fr, from 
reductus, Lat.] 
1. The act of fedueing; ſtate of being 
reduce. 


* 


Some will have theſe years to a but months; 


but we have no certain evidence that they uſed to 
account a month a year; and if we had, yet that 
reduction will not ſerve. ale. 

Every thing viſibly tended to the reduction of his 
ſacred majeſty, and all perſons in their ſeveral ſtations 
2 to make way and prepare for it. Fell. 

n arithmetick, reduction brings two or 
more numbers of different denominations 


into one denomination, ' Cocler. 


Repv'ctive, "adj, [redudi 5 Fr. neductus, 

Lat.] Having the power of reducing. 
It is uſed as a ſubſtantive by Hale. 

e far concerning theſe — by inunda- 

tions and conflagrations. - Origin of Mankind. 

Repvu'cTiveLy. adv. 

By reduction; by conſequence. 


If they be our ſuperiors, then 'tis modeſty and | 


. reverence to all ſuch in general, at leaſt E 


' Othe though the Hammond. 
r niceties, t 

8 ſing he end 
that is, — they * not ſo in the abſtract, they 


decome ſo by affinity and connection. J. Eſtrange. 


Rx Do'NpAN CR. 
Ru N DAN cx. 
perfluity; 


1. / [redundautia, Lat. 


5 


The cauſe of generation ſcemeth to be fulneſs 5 
edundancy : this fulneſs 


"4 3M generation is from „ 
nariſeth from the nature of the creature, if it be hot, 


moiſt f food. 
,. and; and ſanguine ; or from plenty o — 


II. is a quality, that confines a man wholly within | 


him void of that principle, which 


himſelf, leavi 
if e him to communicate and impart 


Alone ſhould di 


_ thoſe redundancies of good, that he is Poop N 
out 


I ſhall ſhow our poet's redundance of wit, juſtneſs 
4 compariſons, and elegance of deſcriptions. 


Garth, 
"Labour ferments the humours, cafts them — 
* proper channel. and e off N 
. Yun, 

' REDUNDANT. adj. datos, Lat.] 
1. Superabundant ; exu rant 3 54 55 
dus. | 


=” M 
' With duraiſh'd neck of ah POTTY 
De that on che graſs 
edundant Mitten. 


— the 6/6. 484; in fiſhes; they 
Arbuthnot. 


1 than are 


1 * 


N. 


Were the author is N mark bee! . 
* to be tetrenched 5 when he ws abandon * 


; ſu 
S 


. 


* 
OG. : 


[from redactive.] 


they are not matter of | 
part, are yet ſo reductively; 


from redundant. | Su- . 
ſuperabundance; exuberance. 


Hatt. | 
Rapy'xpanrLy, iv. [from redundant.]. i 2 
© Superfiyoully | | Wheas foul Cocytur' rpadyſt banlha pale, aw. | 


REE | 
To Rio vic ATE. v. 4. [re and dapli. 


cate.] To double, 
'RevvueLica'tion, x, / 


cate,] The act of Joablin 


put ; as when we ſpeak of a white thi the 


| redu lication, as white ; which exclud, 
_ conſiderations, 
Repu'rLiiCaTive. 
from reduplicate.] 
Some logicians mention — propoſi- 


addi 
all 


Digby. 
. reduplicatif, Fr. 
N | 


tures; i, e. becauſe they are men. Haus. 

Re'pwinG. 1. . [turdus iliacus.] A bird. 

Ainſeworth, 

ToRee. v. a. [Iknow not the etymology: ] 
To riddle ; to fit, 


After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muſt 
then ree it over in a fieve.- Mortimer. 


To Rex'cHo. v. 2. [re and eche,]. To 
echo back. ü 


Around we ſtand, 2 melanchol traia, 
And a loud groan reechoes from the main. 


Pope. 
Re EcHyY. 'adj. 


[from' reech, corruptly 


tanned, 
Let him, for a 7 reechy kiſſe, 
Make you to ravel all this we Are out, Shakſpeare. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy _ 


Sbakſpeare, 
REED. 2. J. . [neod, Sax. ried, German; 
arundo, Lat. 


— 


wet grounds. 
| A reed is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes by its mag- 
nitude, and by its having a firm ſtem: the ſpecies 
are, the large manured cane or reed, the ſugar cane, 
the common reed, the varicgated reed, the Bambu 
cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 
This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
| ſometimes a recluſe, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, ſhe was by him with child, 
| which, for fearof extreme puniſhment, ſhe conveyed 
. away and cauſed the — to be hidden among the 
. bigh reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 


. Raleigh. | 
The knotty bulruſb next in order ſtood, 


Youths tamb'd before their 8 were, 


This is evident, when the cor of excluſion is 
ther | 


1. A hollow Wh ſtalk, which grows in 


/. [from redupli. | 


p 
tions; as men, conſidered as men, are rational crea- 


formed from reek,]' Smoky; footy ; ; 


. 


R E E 
Rx RD. adj, [from rred.] Aboundi 
with r 0 ] * 
The fportive flood in two divides, 
And forms with erring ſtreams the reedy 1 
Th“ adjoining brook, now fretting o'er. A 
Now ſcarcely moving through a. age "UN 


REEK. . . (nec, We reule, Dutch. 2 
1. Smoke; ſteam; 
is as hateful to me as * _ of a lime kiln. 
Shakſpeare, 
T; 2 German, any thing piled up.] A 
pile of corn or hay, commonly pro. 
nounced rick, 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear'd abroad. 
Dryden. 
The covered reek, much i in uſe weſtward, muſt 
needs prove of great advantage in wet harveſts. 
Mortimer. 
To RERRE. v. 2. [necan, Sax. ] To «rang 
to ſteam ; to emit vapour, 
To the battle came he; where he * 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as a” 
Toere a perpetual ſpoil. __ Shakſpeare, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
That my be fam'd ; for there the ſun ſhall greet 


And * 'their honours rec ling up to heav'n. 


 Shakſpeare, 
I found me laid er 


Isa balmy ſweat; which with his beams the ſun 
Seon dry d, and on the reeking moiſture fed. 
| Milton. 
Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whoſe blood yet reeks on. my ayenging 1 6 4 
Th — 
1 adj. [from rel.] ns 
ned; black. 
Shut me in a charnel houſe, - 
O'ercover'd quite with dead men 22 


bones, 
Wich reeky —1 and yellow A 


er 


REEL. #. J. [neol, Sax.] A mig * — 
upon which yarn is wound into ſkains 
from the ſpindle. 


To REEL, b. a. [from the noun.] To 
gather yarn off the ſpindle, 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 


And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Je REEL. v. . rollen, Dutch; ragla, 
2. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed, | Swediſh, ]. TY rj} w incline in 
RN h. walking, firſt to — oh and then to the 
; With = 0 pipe, the a Sbaßſpeare. other. Spenſer has applied it to the feet. 
- Of Hennes: Milton. Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
. Anarrow, as made ts nad headed. 1 e yet ba ang feet * fainineſs reei d, 
5 re? 
When the Parthian turn'd his ſteed, What wake in be ate 25 | 2 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew; A is a ree/ing world 
. With cruel ſkill the backward reed Aud 1 betiews in never und upright, . 
He ſent ; and as he fled, he flew. Prior. Till Richard wear the garland. 515 
REE DED. adj. [from reed, ] Covered [tis amiſs to ſit | 
with reeds, And keep the turn of tipling with ; 2 dave, 
To reel the ſt 
| Where koofes bi ad. ; + ons t - reets at noon. | 2 kſpeare, 
Now pare off the moſs, E bt mas | f ae do and fro, and ws ps opett 
Aer. 
Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine 
Rx B'DEN adi. [from reed.] Conſiſting of Their wand'ring feet; but reel as drunk 2 * 
ib ; d * 
* Money i in the Gckly hive infuſe, Hue wich heavy likes . 
Through reden pipes. Dyyden. | Reel 'd from the palace, and retir'd to reſt. Pope 
 RezD-GRASS. 2. / [from reed and graſs; | Should he bide his face, - 
| /arganion, Lat.] A plant, bur reed. 25 — d 2 would Jooſening reel ._ 
7 RET DIT. v. a. [recdifier, Fr. re and | po yn Of, 25 be and chan, 
edify.) To rebuild ; to build again. | - Repeated ole 8 0 
NaN The ruin 'd walls he did reedify 2 | 8 a 8 . 
This monument five hundred 1 feRtual, trons ing the p made aa a rendered iner- 
| Which 1 have ſumptuouſly reedified. Shakſpeare. » dy leaving the power els ol 
The ZEolians, who repeopled, reedifies nm. | wift, 
Ferch, To Ren'nACT. v. 4. [re and enad. ] To 
The houſe of God they firſt reedify. - Milton. ena anew, | 
Rxv'DLEss, adj l from reed. Being yon: | The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſena- 
out tors, by a law made by Claudius the tribune, and 


 reenatled- la of eſſions. 
by the N w of cons Ane, 


K 


77 * 
1 


L 


R E F 
D Renweo'nce. v. a. [rr and exforce.] 


* * 


To ſtrengthen with new aſſiſtance or. 


ſupport. . 
The French have reexforc'd their ſcatter'd men. 
aan. 4M A * \ „% Sbalſpeare. 
They uſed the ſtones to re#force the pier. | 
Wt vo $4 bs Hayward. 
The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reer- 
forces reaſon. Collier, 
Rx ANTORCEMU ENT. z. /. [re and enforce- 
* 
1, Freſh aſſiſtance; new help. 
= Alone he enter'd . 
- "The mortal gate o' th' city, which he painted 
With chunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 
And with a ſudden reerforcement ſtruck 
Corioli like a planet. 
© © © They require a ſpecial reenforcement of ſound 
endoQrinating to ſet them right. Milton, 
What reenforcement we may gain from hope. 
ac : Milton. 


2. Iterated enforcement. 
The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a 
corollary. Ward. 
To Reengo'y. v. a. [re and enjey.] To 
enjoy anew or a ſecond time. | 
The calmneſs of temper Achilles reexjoyed, is 
only an effect of the revenge which ought to have 
BE OS Pope. 
0 REE'NTER. v. @. [re and enter. ] Io 
enter again; to enter anew. 
With opportune excurſion, we may chance 
Reenter heav'n. Milton, 
be fiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centre from 
whence they proceed; that is, reenter again. 
; Mor timer . 


8 ; 14 1. 7 | < 
To REENTHRO'NE, v. 4. To replace in a. 


—· 
He diſpoſes in my hands the ſeheme 

To reentbrone the king. | Sout bern. 

RR NN TRANCE. 2. /. [re and entrance, | 
The act of entering again. . 

Their repentance, although not their firſt en- 
” trance, is notwithſtanding the firſt ſtep of their rcen- 
trance into life. | Hooker, 
Tde pores of the brain, through the which the 

- ſpirits before took their courſe, ate more eaſily 

opened to the ſpirits which demand reentrance. 

. F Glanville. 
RE RAMO USE. 2. /. [hnenemur, Sax. ] A 
bat. See REA RNO Us. 

To REESTA'BLISH. v. a. [re and . 

bh.) To eſtabliſh anew. th. 

To reeftabliſþ the right of lineal ſueceſſion to pa- 

ternal government, is to put a man in poiſeſſion of 
that government which his en did 54 . 

8 0 - c Ta 1 . ! , J E. a 
Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed ' 
the chriſtian world, will be ſpecdily reefablifbed. 

"= E Smalridge. 
RexesTa'BLISHER. mw. J. [from reglabliſb.] 
One that reeftabhſhes. 7 - | 
'RexsTa'BLISHMENT. 7. /; | 

- bliſh.] The act of reeſtabliſhing; the 

ſtate of being reeſtabliſned; reſtaura- 

tion. | | . | 


The Jews made ſuch a powerful effort for their ! 


3 i/bment under Barchocab, in the reign of 
Adrian, as ſhook the whole Roman empire. 

A , ee e. 
Reeve. 2. / gene pa, Sax.] A ſteward. 
N , Obſolet 28 a . 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed. 

Yi xevt xy Ws 7, 6 | Dryden. i 
To REZXAMINE. v. & [re and examine, | 
Io examine anew. 5 5 ae 21 
Spend the time in reexamining more duly your 

"og | FY ot th 4 . 


cauſe. NN 


Je REFE'CT. . . Le Lat.] To 


Shakſpeare, | 


| Re'yeReENCE. 2. /. [from refer. 


from reefta- | 


'* hither. : | 
| Revrzre/nDary, 2. / [refereridus, Latin. 


in ſuits, it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt; 
but let him chuſe well his reftfendarjes. ' Bacon. 


Wc. 


ART 4 + / 


] becauſe in fome pounds have ired ; and 
| is alſo AN. himſelf, becauſe El ce ' 
— ov | | | Beroun. 
Reyx'crion. 2. . [refefion, Fr. from 
refectio. Lat.] Refre ment after hun- 
ger or fatigue, i] 
After adravghtof wine, a man may ſeem lighter 
in himſelf irom ſudden refe&#ior, though he be 


Brown 


Faſting is the diet of angels, the food and reellen 


of ſouls, and the richeſt aliment of grace. South. 
- Far ſweet refe&ion due, | 
The genial viands let my train renew. Pope. 


Reys'crory. z. /. [reſectoire, Fr. from 
reed.] Room of refreſhment ; eating 
Wenne 0th | 
He cells and refefories did prepare, 
And large proviſions laid of winter fare. Dryden. 
To REEL. v. a. [refello, Lat.] To 
refute ; to repreſs, : 
Friends, not to refel ye, 
Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a myſtery 1 
Worthy a hiſtory. Ben Yonſon. 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of 
diſcovering and refe/ling the ſubtile tricks of 
ſophiſtern. Watts. 
To REFER, Vs G. [ refero, Lat. referer, 
F _—_ 7 2 
1. To diſmiſs for information or judg- 
ment, 
Thoſe cauſes the divine hiſtorian refers us to, and 
not to any productions out of nothing. Burnet. 
2. To betake to for deciſion. AF 
I be heir of his kingdom bath referred herſelf 
unto a poor, but worthy gentleman. Shakſpeare, 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end, 
You profeſs and practiſe to reftr all things to 
yourſelf. 2 8 Bacon. 
4. To reduce, as to a claſs. 5 | 
The ſalts, predominant in quick lime, we refer 
rather to liniviate, than acid. ** : n 500. 
To Reye's. v. 1. 
1. To reſpect; to have relation. | 
Of thoſe places, that refer to the ſhutting and 
opening the abyſs, I take notice of that in ſob. 
12 ; | Burnet. 
2. To appeal. 8 | a 
Ia ſuits it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt. 
we. 32 Bacon. 
RET ERNI“. a. . [from reſer.] One to 
whom any thing is referred. | 
Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget themſelves. 
| | L' Eftrange. 


1, Relation; reſpeR ; view toward; allu- 
ſion to, Fs | 
The knowledge of that which man is in reference 
unto himſelf and other things in relation unto man, 
I may term the mother of all thoſe principles, which 
are decrees in that law of nature, whereby human 
actions are frame. Hooker, 
Jupiter was the ſon of Ather and Dies; ſo called, 
| becauſe the one had reference to his celeſtial condi- 
tions, the other diſcoyered his natural virtues. 
2 ie $9 | Raleigh. 
Chriſtian religion commands, ſabriety, temper- 
ance, and moderation, in reference to our appetites 
and paſſions, _. 95 Till:tſon. | 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. 
It pafſed in England without the leaſt reference 


One to whoſe deciſion any thing is re- 
ferred. N LEFTY bs 6, lent f ö 


7 RETERNNIH“NT. v. 4. [re and ferment.) 
Io ferment anew. * | 


N 


refreſh; to reſtore after hunger or fatigue. 
„ ©7016 hy I 
A man in the morning is lighter in the ſcale, 


— 


* 


Th' admitted nitre agitates the flood, 8 1 
evives its fire, and refer ments the blood. Plackm, 


4211 


heavier in the balance, from à ponderous addition. 


— 


oF REF 
ble of being conſidered, as in relation to 
- ſomething elſe. 

Unto all parts of time are alike, unto whom, 
none are referrible, and all things preſent, unto 
whom nothing is paſt or to come, but who is the 
ſame yeſterday, to- day, and to - morro wr. Brown, 


To REFI NE. V. d. raffiner, Fr, 
1. To purify ; to clear from 206 and 
— Het TR 
L will ene them as filver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried. e Zechariab, 

Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. 

85 Anonymorns. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be 
diluted with a quantity of water boiled with refed 
lugnte, 74 0d Mortimer, 
2. To make elegant; to poliſh; to make 

accurate. | I et e. 
geen Elizabeth's time was a golden age for a 
world of refined wits, who honoured poeſy with their 


| pens. Peacham. 
Love refines the thoughts, and hath his ſeat 
In reaſon. Milton. 


The ſame traditional floth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born from wealthy parents, weak, 
may perhaps refize their ſpirits.  Swifr, 
oReFi'nNeE, warm 


1. To improve in point of accuracy or 


Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his 
ſtories. Dryden. 


Let a lord but own the happy lines 3 
How the wit brightens, how t 
2, To grow pure, | 
The pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refine. Addiſon, 
3+ To affect nicety. gh 
He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controverſy, and coming nearęr {till to the church 
of Rome. | 


Sh," Atterbury. 
4 5 
ReFi'NEDLY, adv. from refine, ] Wich 
affected elegance. | 
| Il any dog 155 
Refined!y leave his bitches and his bon 
To turn a wheel? | 
RETINEMENTr. . /. [from reine. 
1. The act of purifying, by clearing any 
thing from droſs and xecrementitious 
2. The ſtate of being pure. 
Tue more bodies are of kin to ſpirit in ſubtilty 
and refinement, the more diffuſive are they. Norris. 
3. Improvement in elegance or purity. 
From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruptions in our language have not equalled its 
 veſmements, | Swift. 
The religion of the goſpel is only the refinement 
and exaltation of our beſt faculties. Law 


| 4+ Artificial practice. 


The rules religion preſcribes are more ſucceſsful 
in publick and private affairs, than the refinements of 
irregular cunning. PEA. | g Rogers. 
5. Affectation of elegant improvement. 
The flirts about town had a deſign to leave us in 
the lurch, by ſome of their late 9 


| | ddiſon. 

Rer1/ner. 2. J. [from refine] 

1, Purifier ; one who clears from droſs or 
recrement,” 7 c 1 13% ahi at 
The r2frers of iron obſerve, that'that iron ſtone ie 


eaſieſt, which hath moſt droſs. 
2. Improver in elegance. 
As they have been the great ef, f our han- 
guage, ſo it hath, been my chief ambition ue 
o 4 4. bh; 


Bacon. 
: 


them, | | 
3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſuhtilties. 
No mes ſee Tefy of the truth of things, than theſe 
; great refiners upon incidents, who are d wonderfally 
ubtle, and over wiſe in their conceptions Speciator. 
Some 7efiners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs 
of parties in ſuch-a government as ours, Swift, 
To Revi'r, v. a, [refit Ft and ff] 
To repair ; to reſtoce after damage, 


Rers'sRIBLE, adj. [from rer.] Capa- 
4. 34.3; 35. at +4 $5. "Y 


— 


eſenſe refines! Pope. 


2 5 
e 


Dryden. i 


hardeſt to melt, which is fulleſt of metal; and that 
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R E F 


He will not allow that there ate N 

of art in the make of the preſent gl 

Ip mg was ſo great care rr * 

4vp.again atthe dee et] 

Permit our ſhips a theliet 66 your hoars, a 

| Reid om your wal with paak nd ga. | 

P en. 

WIS, Vs A, , * . 

Lat row. back. _ 
er 
1 may Re — mw fament.. . 
eee 22 


To Neider. . W. 

1. To throw back light. 

Ilsa dead men's ſculls, and in thoſe W 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, . ' 
As *twere in ſcorn a ener gems . 


6 Shakſpeare. 
2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always i in a Araight line, 
and never rifles in an angle, rior bends in aicircle, 
which is a continual reflection, unleſs either by ſome 
external impulſe, or by an intrinſick * of 

gravity ty. 5 


Ys. Mo throw back the thoughts upon the 


Un i... 


paſt or on themſelves. | 


Tue imagination'caſts thoughts in our way, way 
forces the voderſtandiog to reflect upon * . 


a. 
In every action reflect upon the end; rs in your 
Undertaking it, r why you do it. Taylor. 


Who ſaith, who could ſuch ill events expect? 
With ſhame on his own counſels. doth reflect. =, 
Denham. 
When men are g grown up, and. reflef? on their 


| = minds, the Are find any thing more ancient 


ere, than thoſe opinions which were taught them 
their memory began to keep a regiſter of their 


actions. Locke. 
It is hard, that any part of my land ſhould be 
d upon one who uſed me ſo ill; and yet 1 


could not ſee a ſprig of any bough ol. this whole 
walk of trees, but I ſhould ref upon her and her 


ſeverity. . Spectator. 


Let the king diſmiſs his woes, 
Reflecting on her fairrenown; - 
And take the cypreſs from his brows, 
To put his wonted laurels on. 
4+ To conſider attentively. © © - 
Into myſelf my reaſon's eye 1 . e 
And as 1 much refle&ed, much 1 panda BY Prior. 
To throw reproach or cenſure. 
Neither do I refie& in the leaſt upon the memory 
| of his late majeſty, whom I catirely Sa of apy , 


tion; ; . 
6. To bring reproach, a 


Errors of wives . on huſbands ſtill. . 


RETN CT ENT. adj. [ refledtent, Lat.] Bend- 
ing back; flying back. 
he ray deſcendent, and the ray reflefent, flying 
with fo ſeat a ſpeed, that the air between them 
cannot take a formal play any way, before the beams 
| of the light be on both fides of it; it follows, that, 
—_— to the nature of bumid things, it mun 
feſt only fwell, Tae Dighy. 
RexLiz'cri0N, . y (From reflect: thence 1 / 


think reflexian leſs Proper; 8 erde Fr. | 


- . eflexnr, Latin] 
To The act of throwing back. 
+, +; The eye ſees not itſelf, 
by - on. from other things. Shakſprare. 
If the ſun's light conſiſted but of one ſort of rays, 
chere would be but one colour, and it would be im- 


pes produce any new by Rees retrac- 


2. The aft of bending back. 


a matter moves always in a ſtraight „ 
As. in, an angle or circle, which is a 


2 - along, Ween, ae by een impulſe, 
J. That which is reflected. 


Bentley. 


_  _ She ſhines not. fools, left _ the 
- Hould hurt bets 22 
As the ſun in water we can bear, A 
| Vernarthe fe but iis rere theres,” | 


| She ceas'd all farther hope ; and now began 


| Boyle. 
3 RETLRI. adj. (refer, l Directed 


L reflex act of the ſoul, or the turning of the intel- 


"REF 


And take her image in the watry glaſs. Da- 
. Thought Ros, back ren the paſt, or 
. te abſent on itſe 3 
The three firft parts T dedicate to uy old friends, 
to take off thoſe r refleftions, which the 
Pe, of age, REY and death may give them. 
Denham. | 
This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs d her mind, — 7 


Io make'refl-Hiox on the unhappy man. Dryder. 
Job's refle tions on his once flouriſhing eſtate, did 

at the ſame time afflict and encourage him. Atierb. 
What wounding reproaches of foul muſt he feel, 

ka lections on his own ingratitude. Rogers. 

ion of the mind upon itſelf. 

| "Re — is the perception of the operations of 
our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. P Licke. 

6. Attentive conſideration, 


and refefion; and while it exerciſes, does alſo en- 


ing and inflaming the meditations, N 
7. Cenſure, | 
He dy'd; ; and oh! may no refle&ion ſhed 
Its pois nous venom on the roy at dead. n. 


Ro LE'CTIVE. adj. from ect.! 
Throwing back images. 
When the weary king gave place to night, * 
His beams he to his royal brother lent, | 
- And fo ſhone ſtill in his refle@iv- light. Dryden. 
In the reflective ſtream the ſighing bride, 
Viewing her charms impair'd, abaſh'd ſhall hide 
Her penſive head. Pyior. 


2. Conſidering chin 8 paſt ;/ eontdriog 
the operations of the mind. 


Forc'd by r;fle#ive reaſon 1 _ 3 
That ae ſcience i is uncertain! gueſs, _Prier. 


Re rl c rok. 1. 1 e Pr Con- 
ſiderer. 
There is ſgarce any thing N 2 ade, 
or that men do ſuffer, — the devout Hector 
cannot take an occaſion of an aſpiring meditation. 


backward. 


The motions Tr my mind are as obvious to the 


lectual eye inward upon its own actions, as the paſ- 
fions of my ſenſe are obvious to my ſenſe; I fee the 
12 and I perceive that I lee it. Hale. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
* world, the difcernible ends of them do evince 
dy a reflex argument, that it 1s the workmanſhip, 
not of blind mechaniſm or blinder chance, but of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bes | 


There was no other way for angels to fin, but by 
reflex of their underſtandiags upon themſclves. 


I'll ſay yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
"Tis but the pale reflex of Cyathia's brow. Shakſp. 


RETLZAIIILITY. . / rn reflexible.] 
The quality of being reflexible, 


Reflexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be re- 


2 or turned back into the ſame medium from 
other medium, u whole ſurface they fall; ; 

| rays are more or bY ty "which are turned 

| back e ng gone oh | Newton. | 
Reei.e'x1BLB.. ad of e La. 
Capable to be t town back. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convinc- | 

ing experiments, that the light of the ſvn conſiſts 
of rays differently reſrangible' and v-fexible; and 
that thoſe rays are differently. 7fexible, that are 


—_ 


s let us view ber here, in what the way, 1 1 


This delight grows and improves under thought | 


dear itſelf to the mind; at the ſame time employ- | 


| RaFLE'x. 2. /. [reflexas, Lat.] Reflection. + 


Hocker.-] 


RE 


of the tongue, and that not only directly in regard 
of the. good or ill we may do to others, but „e 


fexiuely allo 1 in reſpe& of what may * ts 


ourſelyes. - Government of the Tongue, 
Rzeioa'T. =. Ao [re and a feet J Ebb; 
reflux; ! nige * 
The main float and refloa? of the ſea, is by con · 
bent of the univerſe, as part of the diurnal motion. 
Bacon. 
To "IPA TTY Ve 4. [re and Pouriſs.) 
To flouriſh anew. 
Virtue given for loſt 
| 8 reflouriſbes, then vigorous moſt, 
When mol unactive deem d. Milton, 
To RerLo'w, v. 2. '[refluer, Fr, re and 
Jong, ] To flow back. 


| RerLvu'snt. adj. [refluens, Lat.] Running 
back; flowing back. _ 
The liver receives the reſluent blood almoſt from 
all the parts of the abdomen Arbuthnot, 
Tell, by what paths 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmore, 
REE VX. 1. J, [reflux, Fr. refluxss, Lat.] 
Backward courſe of water, 
Beſides -. 
"Mine « own that bide upon, me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce refux on me redound. Milton. 
The variety of the flux and ref/ux of Euripus, or 
| whether the ſame do ebb and flow ſeven times a 
day, is incontrovertible. - Bruun. 


RE oc iI LAT ION. u. .. [refacillo, Lat.] 
Reſtoration of reogth by refreſhment. 
To REFORM. u. a. '\reforms, Lat. re- 
former, Fr.] T 0 change from worſe to 
better. 
A ſect in England, following the very fame rule 


of policy, ſeeketh to even the French refor- 
mation, and purge out 1 wg tence alt dregs of 


popery. Hooker, 
Seat worthier of Gods, ag built | 
* Yap heed thoughts, refurming what was old. 


Million. 
May no ſuch ſtorm. 
f Kal on our times, where ruin muſt reform. Denham. 
No low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, 


And now prevalling love her face 77 Dryden, 
One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the 


| 1 of the world, without rendering himſelf 
ridiculous. Locke, 

The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- 

20 8 age 3 but that of good one will 2 N 

| wift, 

75 1 KA A. v. v. To paſs by change 
from worſe to better, 

Was his doctrine ofuthe' maſs Sock out” in this 
conflict? o did it give bim occaſion of reforming in 
this pont? Aterbrty. 

REFORM. 1. / (Fr.} Reftrinaron, 

REFORMA'TION. 2. J. Lune, Fo 
from reform. ] ]] | 

1, Change from worſe to better: com- 

monly uſed of human manners. 

Never came reformation in a flood 


With ſuch a heady current, ſcow'ring faults; | 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So foon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king, bei. 
© Satire laſhes vice into reformation. den. 
The pagan converts mention this great reforma- 
tion of thoſe who had been the greateſt linners, with 
| that ſudden and ſurpriſing change,- which the ehriſ- 
ion religion made in the lives of the moſt 9 
921 on, 
2. [By.way of eminence.] The change of 
n from the corruptions of pepery 
to its primitive ſtate. 
The burden of the reformation lay on Luther's 
Atterbury. 


* 


dißßerenaiy refrangible. Chyyne. 
Wange vz, adi. [ reflexus, Lat.] Having 
m_— to ſomei hing paſt, 
t aſſurance reflcxrve cannot be a duns hb, 
but at the moſt an human, yet ſuch as perhaps 1 
may have no doubting mixed with. nd. 


| ReeLEXIVELY, ado. from ne In 
4 3 EIT . 1 + 6 
Is | Solomon tells us life and death are in the power 


Rr AUER. 7. , [from * 
1. Wen makes a change forthe better; 


Publick 2 had need 670 crodite that: on 
85 own hearts, which they. gg to n 


= 
* 


| lence; refrain not thyſelf. 


My ſon, walk not thou in the way with them, | as about ten of the clock in the foxenoon. 


REF 
The complaint is more general, than the endea | 
yours to redreſs it; abroad every man would. be a 
"reformer, how very few at home! _ 3 
It was honour enough, to behold the Engliſh 
churches, reformed ; that is, delivered from the 
armers. | Squtb. 
2. One of thoſe who changed religion 
from popiſh corruptions and innovations. 
- Out firſt reformers were famous confeſſors and 
martyrs all over the world. B 


„ Ia what place, or upon what conſideration foever | 
it be, they do it, were it in their own opinion of no 
force being done, they would undoubtedly refrain 


to do it. 3 | . Hooker. 

For my name's ſake will I defer mine anger, and 

refrain for thee, that I cut thee not off. Iſatab. 

That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful 

arty before the flood, may become more probable, 
auſe they refrained therefzom ſome time after. 

| Brown. 


acen. , | 
To REFRACT, v. a. [refra@ur, Latin. REFRANGIBILITY, 2. J. [from refran- 


To break the ratural courſe of rays, 
If its angle of incidence be large, and the re- 
fractive power of the medium not very ſtrong to 
throw it far from the perpendicular, it will be re- 
fracted. | Cheyne, 
Rays of light are urged by the . 
6 | k eyne, 
rated from yon eaſtern cloud, 0 
The grand etherial bow ſhoots up. Thomſon, 
RETRA“CTIOR. 7. . [refradion, Fr.] 
Rgfraction, in general, is the incurvation or 
change of determination in the body moved, which 
happens to it whilſt it enters or penetrates any me- 
dium: in dioptricks, it is the variation of a ray of 
light from tlrat right line, which it would have 
paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the medium 
turned it aſide. 7 Harris. 
Refraf on, out of the rarer medium into the 
denſer, is made towards the perpendicular. Nevoton. 


Rerga'cTIvVE. adi. from refra@.] Having 


the power of refraction. 
Thoſe ſuperficies of tranſparent bodies reflect the 
greateſt quantity of light, which have the greateſt 
"refraQting power; that is, whieh intercede mediums 
chat differ moſt in their c ide denſities. Newton, 


RE'FKACTORINESS, 2. /. from refradory.] 
Sullen obſtinacy. - | 
I did never allow any man's refraForineſe againſt 
the privileges and orders of the houſes. K. Charles, 
reat complaint was made by the preſbyterian 
gang, of my refra@orineſs to obey the parliament's 
order. : | Saunderſon, 
RE'FRACTORY. adj. [refrafaire, Fr. 
refractarius, Lat. and ſo ſhould be writ- 
ten 7-frafary. It is now accented on the 
firſt ſyllable, but by Sha#/peare on the 
ſecond. ] Obſtinate; perverſe ; contu- 


macious. Lene Eo 
There is a law in each well- ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are | 
Moſt diſobedient and refraFory. 
A rough hewn ſeaman, being brought before a 
' wiſe juſtice for ſome miſdemeanor, was by him or- 
dered to be ſent away to priſon, and was refractory 
after he heard his doom, inſomuch as he would not 
ſir a foot from the place where he ſtood ;_ ſaying,” 
it was better to ſtand where he was, than go to a 
| worſe place. Bacon. 
* Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extrava- 
Sant ways, like violent motions in nature, ſoon 
grows weary of itſelf, and ends in a refractory ſul- 
Denne King Charles. 
+, Refrafory, mortal! if thou wilt not truſt thy 
friends, take what follows; know aſſuredly, before 


- next full moon, that thou wilt be hung up in 


Chains. | Arbuthbnot, 
heſe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but 
they are refra&ory and ſullen; and therefore, like 
men of the ſame tempers, muſt be banged and buf. 
feted into reaſon. © Bentley. 
Ru'/8RAGABLE, adj. [refragabilis, Lat.] 
N of  refutation and conviction. 
To RETRAL“N. v. 3. [refrencr, Fr. re and 


from action. 
Hold not thy tongue, O 


5 fremm, Lat.] To hold back; to keep 


I The great breezes, which the motion of the air 


Plats. | : 


God, keep net 


refrain thy foot from their path. Proverbs. | 
Nor from the holy one of heav'n 1 U 
Refrain'd his tongue. Milton. 


Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refraing 
r chat the ſynod of tbe gods in vain, | Pope 
oReFral'n. v. . To forbear; to ab- 


Shakſpeare. '| 


ible, 

Reſet of the rays of light, is their diſpo- 
fition to be refracted or turned out of their way, in 
paſſing out of one tranſparent body or medium into 
another, | ' * '» Newton, 

REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re and frango, 
Latin, ] 

As ſome rays are more refrangible than others; 
that is, are more turned out of their courſe, in paſſing 
from one medium to another; it follows, that after 
ſuch refraction, they will be ſeparated, and their 
diſtinct colour obſerved. Locke, 

REFRENA'TION, 2. J. [re and fræno, Lat.] 
The act of reſtraining. | | 

7 REFRE'SH. v. a. | refrai/cher, French; 
Pagers, Latin.] | 

1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fa- 


tigue, or want, 
Service ſhall with ſteeled finews toil ; 
And labour ſhall refre/> itſelf with hope. Shakſp. 
Mufick was ordained to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain. Shakſpeare. 
He was in no danger to be overtaken ; ſo that he 
was content to refre/> his men. Clarendon, 


warrantable, his ſleep certain and refre/hing, neither 

interrupted with the laſhes of a guilty mind, nor the 

aches of a crazy body. South, 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care that 

no plants be near them, which may deprive them of 

nouriſhment, or hinder refreſbings and helps that 

they might receive...  Mertimer. 

2. To improve by new touches any thing 

impaired. 2701 1426 | 

The reſt eb the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold 

The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 
3. To refrigerate ; to cool. 

A de coming after beat refre/beth. Eccleſiaſticus. 
Reyrz'sHER. 7. /. [from refreſs, ] That 
which refreſhes, h i 19 

The kind refreſber of the ſummer heats. Thom. 
 Reere'sHMENT. 2. J. [from refre/b.] 

1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which 1 relief; as food, reſt. 


He was full of agony and horrour upon the a 
proach of a diſmal death, and ſo had moſt — bf 


- ances of his diſciples. South, 
Such honeſt refreſhments and comforts of life, 

our chriſtian liberty has made it lawful for 
ble f | Spratt, 
ReyR8'T. 1. J. The burden of a ſong. Vier. 
ReFR1'GERANT. adj, [refrigerant, Fr. 
from refrigerate.) Cooling; mitigating 


an inward warmth and virtue of cheriſning. Bacon. 
If it ariſe from an external cauſe, apply refrige- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. Hi/eman. 


To REFRIGERATE. v. a. [| refrigero, 
re and frigus, Latin.] To cool, © 


in great circles, ſuch as the girdle of the world pro- 
duceth, do refrigerate; and therefore in thoſe parts 
poon is nothing ſo hot, when the breezes. are great, 
efi 4 igcl 57 0 

Whether they be refrigerated ignclinatorily, or 
- — in a leſſet degree, 

: 1} » Brown. 


„Lat. 
af cogl- 


| ſomewhat equigpxically, 
| they diſcover ſome verticitix. 


Rgyaic ERATION, 1. . 
B ;Fefrigeralions French. ] A 2 


Rain; to ſpare, | 


| ing; the Rate of being cooled, 


His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment 


the refreſhments of ſociety, and the friendly aſſiſt- 


us to } 


In the cure of gangrenes, you muſt beware of dry | 
heat, and reſort to things that are refrigerant, with | 


[ 


8 


| 


. 
r 


7 


REF. 


Divers do ſtut;; the cauſe may be the get,, 


of the tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move. Bacon. 
I the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it 
for breathing, this might be ſomewhat helped with 


bellows. Wilkins, 
RerriGeRaTIVE. adj. | refrigeratif, 
Ruyr1'GERATORY, 1 French; refrigeras 


zorins, Latin.] Cooling; having the 
power to cool. 


Reer1GERATORY. 2. /. . 


1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is 
placed about the head of a ſtill, and 
| tilled with water to cool the condenſing 
vapours; but this is now generally done 
by a worm or ſpirabpipe, turning through 
a tub of cold water. KINCY> 
2, Any thing internally cooling, | 
A delicate wine, and a durable . 
ti mer. 
REFRIGE'RIUM. 1. /. [Latin.] Cool 
refreſhment ; refrigeration. 

It muſt be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, reſpites, or 
intervals of puniſhment to the damned; as particu- 
larly on the feſtivals. South, 

REFT, part. pret. of reave. | 
1. Deprived ; taken away. Obſolete. 

Thus we well left, he better /t, 
In heaven to take his place, | 

That by like life and death, at laſt, 

We may obtain like grace. 
I, in a deſperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling A 
| Ruſk all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. Shakſpeare. 

Another ſhip had ſeiz'd on us, # 
And would have ref? the fiſhers of their prey. Shak. 

Our dying hero, from the continent 
Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards refls 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. Waller. 

2. [ pret. of reaue.] Took away. Obſolete, 

So *twixt them both, they not a lamkin leſt, 
And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they 

rt. Spenſer, 

About his ſhoulders broad he threw 
An airy hide of ſome wild beaſt, whom he 

In ſavage foreſt by adventure ſlew, 
And ref! the ſpoil his ornament to be. Spenſer. 

RE' GE. ». n [ refuge, Freneh 3 refue 
gium, Latin, | 4 
1. Shelter from any danger or diſtreſs; 


protection. | | 
; Rocks, dens, and cayes! but I in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge. Milian. 


The young vipers ſuppoſed to break through the 
belly of the E any fright, 2 
tion run into it: for then the old one receives them 
in at her mouth, which way, the fright being paſt, 
they will return again; which is a peculiar way of 
refage- | | Brown. 

hoſe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an 
Arian council to anſwer for. Atterbury. 
2. That which re: ſhelter or protection. 
The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreſſed; a 
refuge in times of trouble. | \ Pſalms. 
oy ſhall be your refuge from the avenger of 
ua. 
. _ Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs | 
Of thoſe whom fate purſues. 
3. Expedient in diſtreſs, | 
Wh 1 This laſt old man, ant * 8 
om with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
Lon dog the meaſure of a father: 
Their lateſt refuge was to ſend him, Shakſpeare, 
4+ Expedient in general, . 
Licht mult be, ied, among graceful refuges, 
by terracing any ſtory in danger of darkneſs, Horton, 


Fi 


To. RW T uE, v. 4. [rfugicr, French; 


from the noun.] To ſhelter; to protect. 


\ Who WR be ſtocks, refuge their ſhame,. | 

That wr N and 4 25 muſt, 00 there. Shak, 
4 \Preads be vengeance of her 1ojur'd lord; 

* A by thoke gods who refug's her, . 


Aſebam. 
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Repvere'-n. /. 


_ To REFU 
1. To deny what is 


8 . FA 
is 


who flies to ſhelter or p Wor 
Poor refugees, at firſt they purchaſe here 

And ſoon as denizen'd, they domineer, Dryden. 

This is become more neceſſary in ſome of their 


governments, fince ſo many refugees ſettled among | 
IJ | Addiſon 


them, 1810 BOTS £ iſon. 
Rexvu'LGeNCE. 2. . [from refulgent.] 
Splendour; brightneſs, - + 
REFU'LGENT. ad. [refulgens, Latin.] 
Bright; ſnining; glittering ; ſplendid. _ 
©. He neither might nor wiſh'd to know 
A more "efulgent light. | Waller. 
So conſpicuous and vef:elgent a truth is that of 
God's being the author of man's felicity, that the 
diſpute is not ſo much concerning the . as 


concerniag the manner of it. ele. 
Agamemnon's train, 
When his . arms flaſh'd through the ſhady 


| plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. 
RETVUL“GEZENT LI. adv. 
In a ſhining manner. 
To Rr YU“N D. v. 1. [refunde, Latin.] 
1. To pour back. 1 8 
Were the humours of the eye tinctured with any 
colour, they would refurd that colour upon the 
object, and ſo it would not be repreſented as in 
n 2 Ray. 
2. To repay what is received ; to reſtore, 
A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for 
receiving of bribes, ſentenced to refund what he had 
wrovgfully taken. L' Eftrange. 
Such wiſe men as himſelf account all that is paſt 
ta be alſs gone; and know, that there can be no 
gain in funding, nor any profit in paying debts. R 
14 out b. 


den. 
from * ar 


0 "Howto Iearius, in the bridal hour, as 
4 I, 7 waſte undone, refund the dow'r ? 2 7 
3. Swift has ſomewhere the abſurd phraſe, 
te refund him/elf, for to reimburſe. 
Reev'saL. 2. / [from refuſe.] 
1. The act of refuſing; denial of any thing 
* demanded or ſolicited, 
God has born with all his weak and obſtinate 
refuſels of grace, and hag given him time .- Fang 
T 2 gers. 
2. The preemption ; the right of having 
any thing before another ;. option, 
Muhen employments go a begging for want of 
hands, they” all be ſure to have the refuſal. Stift. 
SE. v. 7 uſer, French. ] 
dlieited or required; 


not to comply with, 


If he ould chuſe the right caſket, you ſhall | 


- vefu to perform his father's will, if you ſhould 
— — f balſpeare. 


re . accept him. . 

25 ving moſt affectionately ſet life and death 
| before them, and conjured them to chuſe one, and 
avoid the other, he ſtill leaves unto them, as to free 


and rational agents, a liberty to refie all his calls, | 
ye by them unprofitable, Hammond. | 


to let his talents 
Wonder not 0 | 
II refuge not, but convert, as you, | 


hat God for you ſaw good 


To proper ſubſtance.  : 27 0 Milton. 
1 dene experience bas juſtly a mighty influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuſe 
_eredit to any thing propoſed.” AN aa 
2. To reject ; to diſmiſs without a grant. 
I may neither chuſe whom I would, 
Whom I diſſike. my hakſpeare. 


J Rx U E. v. u. Not to aecept; not to 
_ , chooſe; 


Wanze are made as they themſelves would 
* Too-proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. * Garth. 


RET USER. adj. [from the verb. The noun 


has its accent on the firſt ſyllable, the 
verb on the e nworthy of 
jon; left when the reſt is taken. 


nc 


nor refuſe 


- Every thing vile and refivſe they deſtroyed. Samuel, 
ee ee 


|  yexatious law-diſputes about his 
dues, but bad Ki tithes fully paid 209 Tot of the 


e pts der 


7 the very be. * 
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| To RE'GaIN, v. a. [ regagner, 


me 


: 
; 
| 


LEY — 
. 


NY | 
|  Pleaſezto beſtow on him the reſuſe letters; he 
hopes by printing them to get a plenti Ane. 
| | WS OS. - , a . ator. 
Rx veg. =. . That which Nen diſ- 

| regarded when the reſt is taken, 

e dare not diſgrace our worldly ſuperiours with 
offering unto them ſuch refuse, as we bring unto 
Cod himſelf, e 7. Hooker, 

Many kinds have much refuſe, which counter- 
vails that which they have excellent. Bacon. 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, 
to ſee that men can ſo put off ingenuity, as to de- 
ſcend to fo baſe a vice; yet we daily ſee it done, 
and that not only by the ſcum and refuſe of the 

| prong. + . . Government of the Tongue. 

wn with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 
To raiſe with joy ful news his drooping ſon, Dryden. 
This humouriſt keeps more than he wants, and 
pw a vaſt refuſe of bie ſuperfluities to purehaſe 
ven. Aaddiſon. 
Rus ER. 2. /. [from refu/e.] He who 
refuſes. 

Some few others are the only refuſert and con- 
demners of this catholick practice. Taylor. 
Reyvu'TAL, 2 
nen 


ö N itt. 
ReyuTa'TiON. n. . [refutatio, Latin; 


_refutation, French; from refute.] The 


act of refuting ; the act of proving falſe 

Or erroneous. 4 

. "Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that we will not 

honour it with eſpecial refuration. Bentley. 
To REFU'TE, D, &. [ refuto, Latin 5 

refuter, French.) To prove falſe or 


erroneous, Applied to perſons or things. 

Self-deftruQtion ſought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. _ Milton. 
He knew that there were ſo many witneſſes in 
theſe. two- miracles, that it was impoſſible to refute 
ſuch multitudes. | Addiſon. 
French; 
re and gain.] To recover; to gain 
anew, | | Q 

Hopeful to regain 

Thy love, from thee I —— hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are ris'n. Milt. 
We've driven back 

Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. N 
As ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or 
continue any of theſe motions of the body or 
thoughts, we then conſider the man as 2 


ent. n CKE, 
RE OAL. adj. [regal, French; rega/is 
Latin, ] 1. kingly. ; 
Edward, duke of York, 


* 


Uſurps the regal title and the ſeat 


Of England's true anointed lawful heir, Shalſpeare. 
Why am I ſent for to a king, 


| . Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts 


Wherewith I reign'd. Sbaliſpeare. 
With them comes a third of gal port, N 
With faded ſplendour wan, who by his gai 
And fierce demeanour, ſeems the prince of hell. 
| Milton. 
When was there ever a better prince on the throne 
than the preſent queen? I do not talk of her govern- 
ment, her jou of the people, or qualities that are 
purely icga /; but her piety, charity, temperance, 
and conjugal love. Swift. 


Rx'GAL. 1. ſ. [regale, French.] A muſical | 


inſtrument. | | 
The ſounds, that produce tones, are ever from 

ſuch bodies as are in their parts and ports equal; 

and ſuch are in the nightingale pipes of regalr or 
REGALE. . h. [ Latin.] The preroga- 
tive of monarch 18 | 


12 


To REGALE. v. a. [regaler, French ; | 


.  regalare, Italian.] To refreſh ; to enter- | 
tain; to gratify. 5 pon | 
amen 


1 


Rica/ts, % An entertainment ; 


4 


J. [from refute.] Refota- 


g Bacen. 


a treat. 


| 


REG 


Rroslzu zur. 5. ½ [rgalement, Pr.] 
Refreſhment ; entertainment, 
IT The muſes ſtill require 
Humid vegalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phebus with unmoiſten'd lips. Philips, 


| REGA'LIA, . J. [Latin.] Enſigns of 


royalty, ; 
Reca'LITY. #./. [regalis, Latin.) Roy. 
alty ; ſovereignty ; king ſhip, 
. © Behold the image of mortality, 
And feeble nature cloth'd with fleſhly tire, 
When raging 1 with fierce tyranny, 
Robs reaſon of her due regality. Spenſer, 
He neither could, nor would » yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, in territory or 
regality. | . | Bacon. 
He came partly in by the ſword, and had high 
courage in all points of regality, | Bacon, 
The —_— of England might hang like Maho- 
met's tomb by a magnetick charm, between the 
privileges of the two houſes, in airy imagination of 
NE . King Charles, 
To REGA RD. v. a. [regarder, French, ] 
t. To value; to attend to as worthy of 
notice. 
This aſpect of mine, . 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd. | Shakſpeare, 
He denies ; 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard. Milton. 
2. To obſerve; to wars 
If much you note him, 
You offend him; feed, and regard him not. Shak/. 
3. To mind as an object of grief or ter- 
rour, 
The king marvelled at the 
for that he nothing regarded 
4. To obſerve religiouſly. | 
He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the, day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. Romans. 
To pay attention to. | 
le that obſerveth the wind ſhall never ſow, and 
he that regarderh the clouds ſhall never reap, Prov. 
6. To reſpect; to have relation to. 
7. To look toward. | 
It is a peninſula, which regardeth the mainland, 
| 2 V ö Sandyt. 


ng man's courage 
e pains. 2 Maccab. 


RTOA' APD. 1. J. Lregard, French; from the 


verb.] 2 


1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 
The nature of the ſentence he & to pronounce, 
the rule of judgment by which he will proceed, re- 
| quires that a particular regard be had to our obſer- 
vation of this precept. Atterbury, 
2. ReſpeR; reverence. 
I 0o0 him they had regard, becauſe long he had be- 
witched them. Act. 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
- They'll lead their lives. Mil tan. 
Note; eminence. 2 
Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneſt regard amongſt 
them, neither having wealth nor power. Spenſer. 
4. Reſpect; account, 
Change was thought neceſſary, in regard of the 
at hurt which the church did receive by a num- 


3. 


ber of chings then in uſe. Hooker. 
5. Relation; reference. 
How beſt we may 
Compoſe our preſent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. | Milton, 


Their buſineſs is to addrefs all the ranks of man- 
kind, and perſuade them to purſue and perſevere in 
virtue, wich regard to themſelves; in juſtice and 


. goodneſs, with r:gard to their neighbours; and 


iety towards Cod. 2 Watis. 
regard, French.] Look; aſpect directed 
to ano ol : 0 
Soft words to his fierce the aſſay d; 
But her with ſtern regard he thus repell'd. Milion. 


| He, ſurpriz'd with humble joy, ſurvey'd 


One ſweet regard, * the royal maid. Dryden. 
7. Proſpect; . object of fight, Not proper, 
nor in uſe, be LB 4.1 Do 


77 


Fog 
/ 


3. The diſtri governed by a vicegerent. 


leſs; negligent ; inattentive. 


not the king's grace #egenerate obedience in that 


RE 


Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
ven till we make the main and th' rial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. 8 hakſpeare. 
RROARDABLE. adj, [from regard.] 
. Obſerrable. Not uſed, | | 
I cannot diſcover this difference of the badger's 
6 legs, although the vegardable fide be defined, and 
the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left. brown. 
2. Wortby of notice. Not uſed, 
Dintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than 
* regardable for his preſent eſtate, abutteth on the ſea, 
bs | Carew. 
'Rrca'rDeR. . . [from regard. ] One 
that regards, 8 
RROGARDTUL. adj. [regard and full.) 
Attentive ; taking notice of. 
Bryan was ſo regardful of his charge, as he never 


- difpoſed any matter, but fiſt he acquainted the ge- 
neral. Hayward. 


Let a man be very tender and reg :rdful of every 
pious motion made by the ſpirit of God to his heart. 


| Soxth. 
Reca'sDFULLY. adv, [from regardful.] 

1. Attentively ; heedfully. 

2. ReſpeAfully. | 


Is this th Athenian minion, whom the. world 
Voic'd ſo regardfully ? Shakſpeare. 
RrOARDLESLVY. adv. [from regardlefs.} 
Without heed, | 
RzeGA'RDLESNESS, #. /. [from regardleſs. ] 
Heedleſſneſs; negligence ; inattention. 
REOARDLESS. adj. | from regard, ] Heed- 


He likeſt is to fall into miſchance, 


| Spenſer. 


That is regardleſs of his governance. 

' Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he ſat, 
Second to thee, offered himſelf to die 
For man's offence. h Milton. 


We muſt learn to be deaf and regardleſs of other 
things, beſides the preſent ſubject ot our meditation. 
39S TE OL & Watts. 
Re'ceNncy. ». /. [from regent, 
1. Authority; government. 
As Chriſt took manhood, that by it he might be 


capable of death, Whereunto he humbleth himſelf; 


ſo becauſe manhood is the proper ſubject of compal- 
ſion and feeling pity, which maketh the ſcepter of 
.ChriR's regerey even in the kingdom of heaven 
amiable. Ct | Hooker. 
Men have knowledge and ſtrength to fit them for 
action: women affection, for their better compli- 
ance; and herewith beauty to compenſate their 


ſubjection, by giving them an equivalent regercy | 
1 0 


over men. | ereus. 
2. Vicarious government. 8 
This great miniſter, finding the reg Wtbaken by 


the faction of ſo many great ones within, and awed 
by the terror of the Spaniſh greatneſs without, durſt 
begin a war, | Temple, 


Regions they paſs d, the mighty regencies 
Per . 
4. Thoſe collectively to whom vicarious 
regality is intruſted: as, the . regency 
tranſacted affairs in the King's abſence. 
To REGE'NERATE. v. a. [regenero, 
r | 


* 


1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 


x 


Albeit the {on of this earl of Deſmond, who loft | 


his head, were reſt to the earldom; yet could 
\ degenerate houſe, but it grew rather more wild. 
| —_— * Davies. 
. Through all the ſoil a genial ferment ſpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 
* ©. + Blackmore, 
| An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an 
"acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation of 
which, the ſalts, of which the acid is compoſed, | 
will de regenerated. Arbuthnot. 


"KEE G 


| 2 of carnal nature to a chriſtian 
lie. | 
No ſooner was a convert initiated, but by an eaſy 
figure he became a new man, and both acted and 
| looked upon himſelf as one regenerated, and born a 


ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſtence, Addi. | 


RecGE'NERATE. adj, | regeneratns, Latin, ] 


1. Reproduced, Fs 4: 


Thou ! the eartbly author of my blood, 
Whole youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twotold vigour lift me up d 

To reach at victory. | Shalſpeare. 
2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life, 
For from the mercy-ſeat above, 
Prevenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate grow inſtead. 5 Milton. 
If you fulfil this reſolution, though you fall ſome- 
times by infirmity; nay, though you ſhould fall 
into Tome greater act, even of deliberate fin, which 
you preſently retract by confeſſion and amendment, 
you are nevertheleſs in a regenerate eſtate, you live 
the life of a chriſtian here, and ſhall inherit the 
reward that is promiſed to ſuch in a glorious immor- 
tality hereafter. | Mate. 
RBORBNERATEN ESS. 2. . [from regene- 
rate.] The ſtate of being regenerate. 


REGENERA'TION. z. /. | regeneration, Fr.] 


New birth; birth by grace from carnal | 


affections to a chriſtian life. 
He ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghoft. ve Titus. 
REGENT. ad. {regent, French; regens, 
Latin, ] | | 
1, Governing; ruling, 

The operations of human life flow not from the 
corporeal moles, but from ſome other active regent 
principle that reſides in the body, or governs it, 
which we call the ſoul. wy Hale. 

2. Exerciſing vicarious authority. 

He together calls the regent pow'rs: X 
Under him regent, Milton. 
RR OERENT. 2. . | 
1. Governour; ruler. 

No ſor once beguil d 
Uriel, though regen of the ſun, and held 
The ſharpeſt-fighted ſpirit of all in heav'n. Milton. 

Neither of theſe are an impediment, becauſe the 
regent thereof is of an infinite immenfity. Hale, 

hut let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bd. Dryden. 
2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. 
Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiſſion from the king. Shakſp. 
Re'GENTSHIP. 2. / [from regent. ] 
1. Power of governing. | 
2. Deputed authority, 
If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, 
Then let him be deny'd the'regentfhip. Shakſpeare, 


REGERMINA TION. . J. {re and germina- 
tion, ] The act of ſprouting again. 
Re'G1BLE, adj. Governable. Dit. 
Re'G1CIDE., 7, 6 [regicida, Latin. 
1. Murderer of his king. 
I throught the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your ſacred life; which that 1 miſs'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, {1.4 
Not of my ſoul; my foul's a regicide. Dryden. 


<< 1 14 0124 N 
Were it not for this amulet, how were it poſſible 
| for any to think they may venture upon perjury, 
ſacrilege, murder, regicide, without r to 
their ſaintſhipd ?: 
| Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy d, 
| Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? ,, Pope, 
RE'GIMEN, u. /. [Latin.] That care 
in diet and living, that is ſuitable to 
every particular courſe of medicine, or 
e eee eee e 
Vet ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain, 


4. To make to be born ane to renew by 


Vol. II. : | 


wie — - . 


* 


Jult in he parts here I cem plan, 


2. [regicidium, Latin.) Murder of his 


ecay of Piety. 


REG 


| How many 2 meſſage would he ſend? 
What hearty prayers, that I ſhould mend? 
Enquire what regimen | kept, 
MW bat gave me eaſe, and how I ſlept? Swift, 
| RE'GIMENT,. . /. [ regiment, old French, ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed government polity ; mode 
of rule. Not in uſe, 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our 
times, not unjuſtly, for the _ are evil; but com- 
pare them with thoſe times wherein there were no 
civil ſocieties, with thoſe times wherein there was 
as yet no manner of publick regiment eſtabliſhed, 
and we have furely good cauſe to think, that God 
hath bleſſed us exceedingly. Hooker, 

The corruption of our nature being preſuppoſed, 
we may not deny, but that the law of nature doth 
now require of neceſſity ſome kind of regiment. 

Hooker, 
They utterly damn their own confiſtorian reg7- 
ment, for the ſame can neither be proved by any 
literal texts of holy ſcripture, nor yet by neceſſary 
inference out of ſcripture. : White. 
2. Rule; authority, Not in uſe. 
The regiment of the ſoul over the body, is the reg 
ment of the more active part over the paſſive. Hale. 
3. [regiment, French, ] A body of ſoldiers 
under one colonel, 
Higher to the plain we'll ſet forth, 
In belt appointment, all our regiments. Shakſpeare, 
The elder did whole regiments afford, 
The younger brought his conduct and his ſword, 
; Waller. 


— 


The ſtanding regiments, the fort, the town, 
All but this wicked ſitter are our own. Waller, 
i an thy aid « 
ugene, with regiments unequal pre 
us. Bay 3s + e, 


REGIMEN TAL. adj, [from regiment.] 
Belonging to a regiment; military. 
Re'c10N, 2. J. [ region, Fr. regio, Latin, ] 
1. Tract of land; country; tract of ſpace, 
| All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
Her eyes in heav'n | 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not night. 
| Shakſpeare, 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of the matter of tempeſts betore the air below. 
Bacon, 
They rag'd the goddeſs, and with fury fraught, 
I be reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought, O. yd. 
2. Part of the body. 
The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft. 
— Let it fall rather, though the-fork invade 
The region of my heart. Sbalſpeare. 
3. Place ; rank. Eee | 
The gentleman kept company with the wild 
ince and Poins: he is of too high a reg/on; he 
hows too much. | Shekſoeare, 
RE'GISTER. . J. [regiftre, French; re- 
gifirum, Up. ] : ** % . ; 
1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 
Joy may you have, andeverlaiting tame, 
Ot late moſt hard atchievement by you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly reg//ers Above the ſun, Spenſer. 
Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as 
you hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
regiſter of your own. Sibafſpeare. 
This iſland, as appeareth by faithful regiſters of 
thoſe times, had ſhips of great content. Bacon. 
Ot thele experiments, our friend, pointing at the 
regiſter of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a 
more particular account. | ele. 
For a conſpiracy againſt the emperor Claudius, it 
was ordered that Scriboniavus's name and cogſulate 
| ſhould be effaced out of all publick reg/fers and in- 
- Tcriptions, © a Aulllſon. 
2. [regiftrarias, law Latin.] The offlcer 
| whoſe bufinels is to write and keep the 


re . Fenn wh Kar: 4 "rt N 
Va 4, [regihrer, French; 


Shakſpeare, 


To RE'1sTER. 
| from the noun. $544 <8 314 #8: v 
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REG SN: X E G | REG 
1. To record; to preſerve from oblivion | Latin. ; Paſſage back ; power of paſſing Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
by authentick accounts, - back. a | Nor where the re ular confuſion ends. Add iſan, 


The Roman emperors regifered their moſt re- *Tis their natural place which the ln tend | e when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
- markable buildings, as well as actions. Addiſon, to; and from which Jin is no progreſs nor e. 5 2 height 2 1A or 1 appear; 
2. To enral ; % ſet down in a lift. ' Burnet, Go e A 14 18 Pope, 
tr T TW Cann vs 
art * part bad: the longer ferowl. ; 3 * N f ö , o 8e. pe. 
good ; part ba ner won. 1 To go back; to return; to paſs back tO 3. In geometry. | 


Rre/cis rR r 1. /. from regiſter ] the ormer ſtate or lace. | A regular body is a ſolid, whoſe ſurface is come 
he, 1 Sg rb \ anh. | All bein i Fe | 

1. The act of inſerking in the regiſter, regreſs — 4 Emmer Gl . poſed of regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid 
A little fee was to be paid for the regi/try, Craunt. R 2 605 1 . angles are all equal, and of which there are file 
3 m or the reg Hey. Nl. | REGRESSION, . /. { regreſſus, Lat.] The ſorts, viz. 1. A pyramid comprehended under four 
2, The P ce Wnere the tegiſter 1s Kept, act of returning or going back. equal. and equilateral triangles, 2. A cube, whofe 
3. A ſeries of facts recorded. To deſire there were no God, were plainly to un- urface is compoſed of ſix equal ſquares. 3. That 
I wonder why a regiſtry has not been kept in the wiſh their own beings which muſt needs be annihi- which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral tri. 
college of phyficians ot things invented. Temple. Jated in the ſubtraction of that eſſence, which ſub- angles. 4. That which is contained under twelve 
REGLEMENT. n. J. [Fr.] Regulation. fkaatially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains from regre/- | ©4val and equilateral pentagons. 5. A body conſiſts 


Not uſed. Len intd nothing. © Brown. ing of twenty equal and equilateral triangles: and 

| I 8 5 . | mathematicians demonſtrate, that t b 
N ſpeak of the reformation and reg/ement of RgcRA“r. n . [regret, Fr. regretto, more regular — the 4 = _ 

ulury, by the balance of commodities and diſcom- Italian, ] There is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to 


modities thereof, two things are to be ne. 1 Vexation at ſomething paſt ; bitterneſs mens . * — called neue _ 
* . | TE ath equal ſides and angles, is more beautiful 
Re'GLET, Ns h [ reglette, from regle, Fr.] of reflection. an Ao one. ee - 


| ; Bent. _ 
Ledge of wood exactly planed, by which CO? bare any touch of —— 4. Inſtituted or initiated according to elta. 
printers ſeparate their lines in pages | A paſſionate regret at ſin, a grief and ſadneſs at bliſhed forms or diſcipline ; as, à regu. 
widely printed, * its memory, enters us into God's roll of mourners. lar doctor 3 regular troops 
Re's NANT, adj, [French. } ; | ae her Deaf Fin 5. Methodical; orderly. | 
1. Reigning j Vr reg! l a * 1 oo. 1 ky: » 45 _ £ More people are kept from a true ſenſe and taſte 
1 5 Ry N ucgeſſors, and t ere may the nn ſlion of it, in fnitely ove "4 alance thoſe of religion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and indul- 
0 y luppo ed in queens regnant Aa little fai . a L gence, than by groſs drunkennefs. a Law, 
roportion of tenderneſs that way, more than in | not grafiications it aff ords the lenſes, 3 Rx“ . ; 
denden, prevent; having par. Je, e pie exp ver lg err | Tie mis hc, Al pens re Gl tb 
2. Predominant ; prevalent ; having power, |; he loft of d lernt, than bis majeſty did far fhis {ars, that do profeſs ayd fallow acertain rule of 


The law was regnant oo confin'd his thought, | I in Latin ſtiled reg ſe obſ. 
nene A gteat man; in all office of graces towards his ſer- ite, in Latin ſtiled regula ; and do likewiſe obſerve 
; Hell was not conquer d, when the poet 0 vants, and in a wonderful folicitous care for the pay- the three appyed voys of poverty, chaſtity, and. 


5 aller - i 
8 3 ele ment of his debts, Clarendon, | _ Obedience. Aylife, 
- _ gate fo Gear, f * ae. are pregnant, Swift That freedom, which all ſorrows claim, | | RecuLa'riITyY, 2. /. | regularite, Fr. from 
57 Ro. , e eee 4 ä * She does for thy content reſign: re ular.) FE Se 
a NEGO RGE., Vs a. [re an gorge. ] Her piety itſelf would blame, | p. As reeableneſs to rule. 
1. To vomit up; to throw back. | If her regrets ſhould waken thine, Pe |: * i fl fu. 
It was ſcoffingly ſaid, he had eaten the king's 3. Diſlike ; averſion. Not proper. 2. NN *thod 3 certain order — TH 
gooſe, and did then regorge the feathers, Hayward. Is it a virtue to have ſome ineffeQive regrets to Regularity.is certain, where it is not ſo apparent, 
. 2. To fwallow . damnation, and ſuch a virtue too,:as ſhalb balance ati | © in all fluids ; for rega/arity.is a ſimilitude con- 
Drunk with wine, our vices ? Decay e Piety, | * 3 | N Grew, 
And fat regorg* dof bulls and oats. Mi hop. | e Was a mig lover-of rE arily and order 5. 


3. [regorger, French.] To ſwallow back. * Rrakx x. u. a. e, F fo from e r his affairs wit the utmoſt exatt- 


kt the noun. ] ne Atterbury. 
As tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood 7 ' . | hike | | 
So fate, that could no more —— their; 5 1, To repent ; to grieve at. : REGULARLY, ad. [from regular. ], In a 
- oe a malicious pleaſure to deſtroy. Dryden. | I ſhall not regret the trouble my experiments coſt manner concordant to rule; exactly. 
deen r. v. a, [regreffer, French ; mne be found ſerviceable 19 the . Nr 
nd J To graft again 8 ky he 2 . orms,. had rigorouſly obſerved it: in their figures, 
3 graft J bs a Fenn "ns Calmly he lock d on ei er life, and here | they "ly indeed made things more regglgriy . 
t regrafting the ſame cions, they make fruit 8 h 3 78 
ove l B aw nothing to regret, or there to fear; ; " _ but withal very unplealing. Dryden. 
TR 1 * Erom nature's temp' rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy d, f With one judicious ſtroke | 
o Re __ v. a, [reandgrant.} To | Thank'd heava that he had liv'd, and that he 1 Ou the plain ground Apelles drew 10 | 
grant bag os: . my 5 Tope. A circle regularly true. 8 55 Prior. 
Hle, by letters patents, incorporated them by the 2. To be uneaſy at. Not proper. 4 Strains up Bets ebb-nor flow, . "28k 
name of the dean and chapter of Frinjty=church in | Thoſe, the my of whoſe lives makes them : Correctly cold and regularly low. Pope. 
| 9 _ a them. . * 2 . | _ with there 2 — TRE! GULATE. RY "200 Las.) | 
o REGRA r e Fee will greedily liſten to iſtical nations. G/anville, | | g e. , . 
» To offend; to . Fen 8 1. To adjuſt by rule or method. 
0 The _ 4% apr W W * [re and guerdor.] Re- Nature, in the production of things, always 
„„er deſigns them to partake of en, gelten 
2, [regratter, French. ]. Te en wit to DOPy your knee againſt my foot 3 bliſhed eſſences, which are to be the models of all 
; . ane; 8 3 And in reguerdas of that duty done, | things to be produced: this, in that crude ſenſe, 
foreſtal. 8 N I 1 gird ches with the valiant ſword of York. _ would need ſome better explication. Locle. 
Neither ſhould r bent fang unleſs it were N 1 ig |  Shakſpeare. | 2. To direct. | 25 
3 mo 80 bln 7 N. 7 Ryecvt'rpos. v. . [from the noun,]} Kegulate the patient in his manner of living. 
England, hath been cauſed. , * , To reward, The verb and noun are ; | 8 hema. 
; 75 PTY . be obfol a Fr | | Ev'n goddeſſes are women; and no wife 
REeGrA'TER« 2. /4,, {regrattier,, French; OvIOIete, |} Has pow'r to regulate her huſband's life. Dryden. 


- fro , ene 1 ſince we were reſolved of your truth 1 at : | 
Fo = ata. * ] 2 «> page ; Lehr YT ſervice and your toil in war ; 2 . ö N FN 75 EL [from regulate. 
ONT NO 6 and greet. | To | yet peer have you tatted your reer. . The act of regukdtinge 
<xefalute ; to greet a Nec d time. I Or been reguerder'd with ſo much as thanks. | Being but ſtupid matter, they cannot continue any 
io on pain of Fenn Ache our fell, n Sa eare. _— * * ye 2 ee 
I twiee AVE TUMMETS. have enrie A Our neids, 1 1 - : - 8 N 2.4 | | ; . ays 
Shall nat regreet our fair, dominions, "= REGULAR. adj. Lal, Fr. regalaru, 2 Method; the effect . regulated, 


But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. | Shak | Latin, ] * 1 Fd, on | FOTO REGULATTOR. ». , ſ fro late. 
Rregzz'r. , % {fromthe verb.] . Agrecable to rule; oonfiſtent with the | . Gn * 1 [ regulate, 


turn or exchange of ſalutation. Not in ' - mode preſcribed, 1 | ; The regularity of cor 1 rinciples "OR 
uſe we; 85 lm F 17 18 | The common cant of cyiticks is, that though the | them, to come at firſt from Vidge regulator. 
e hands, ſo newly join > e, ; 3 


| ; | lipes are good, it is not a regular pieces Guardian 3 
VUnpoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet | 
. Play faft and looſe with faith)  Shakſpeare.. 


The ways of heay'n are dark and intricatez- 2. That part of a machine which A1 
Rxexs8s. 1. / {rigres, French; regraſſus, 


8 in —— per wy with errors, ine rob equable | 
ur underſtan ng traces * n vain, 19 * . | 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the froitlefs ſearch 3— | REGULUS, 2. J [Lat, regule, Fr.] 


hd 


R EI 
Kela is the finer and moſt weighty part of 
metals, which ſettles at the bottom upon * 
| 3 8 Quincy. 
% REGURGITATE. v. «, [re and 
gur es, Lat. regorger, Fr.] To throw 


ack ; to pour back. 


The inhubitatits of the city remove themſelves | - 
into the country fo long, until, for want of receipt |. 


and encouragement, it regurgitates and ſends them 
back. Graunt. 
Arguments of divine wiſdom, in the frame of ani- 
mate bodies, are the artificial poſition of many 
valves, all ſo ſituate, as to give a free paſſage to the 
blood in their due channels, but not permit them to 
regurgitate and difturb the great circulation. 
5 Bentley. 
ToRecu'RcITATE. v. 2. To be poured 


back. 
Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out 

of theſe veins, which pallage being ſtopt, it regur- 
gitates upwards to the lungs, | arvey. 

| REcurcITa'rION, 2. . [from regurgi- 
| zate, ] Reſorption; the act of ſwallow- 
ing back. 
egurgitation of matter is the conſtant ſymptom, 

| Sbayp. 


To RRR RAR. b. a, [re and hear.] To 


hear again. 
My deſign is to give all perſons a rng, cho 
have ſuffered under any unjuſt ſentence, Addiſon. 
Renra'rsSAL. 1. . from rehearſe, | 

1. Repetition; recital. 
Twice we appoint, that the words which the mi- 
niſter pronounceth, the whole congregation ſhall 
repeat after him; as firſt in the publick confeſſion 
of ſins, and again in rehearſal of our Lord's prayer 
after the bleſſed ſacrament. Hooker. 
What dream'd my lord? tell me, and Ill re- 

vite it 

With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream. 
Shakſpeare. 
What reſpected their actions as a rule or admo- 
nition, applied to yours, is only a rhea al, whoſe 
real in aſſerting the miniſterial cauſe is 10 generally 


known. South, 
2. The recital of any thing previous to 
publick exhibition. 


by The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to theſe rehearſals come. 


Skinner, ] 
1. To repeat; to recite. 


Rehtarſe not unto another that which is told. 


: Beclefiaſticus. 
Of modeſt poets be thou juſt, | at | 
To ſilent ſhades repeat thy verſe, $726 
Till fame and echo almoſt burſt, - 
Yet hardly date one line rehearſe, ' $xvift. 


2. To relate; to tell. 

Great maſter of the muſe! inſpir d 
The pedigree of nature to rehearſe, 
And ſound the maker's work in equal 
| 2 | Dryden. 

3. To recite previouſly to publick exhi- 
. OT | 

All Rome is pleaſed, when Statius will rehearſe, 

And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe. 


ToRtze'cr. wv. a. [rejicio, rejeftus, Lat.] 

1. To diſmiſs without compliance with 
propoſal or acdptance of offer. 

Barbaroſſa was reed into Syria, although he 


perceived that it tended to his diſgrace; Anoltes. 
| Have I yeje#ed thoſe that me ador'd =" 
To be of him, whom I adore, abhorr'd? Brown. 


2. To caſt off; to make an abject. 
Thou haſt rejected the word of the Lord, and the 
Lord hath rejected thee from being King. | 
1 Samuel. 
Give me wiſdom, and rej me not from among 
- thy children. ' Wiſdom. 
- He is defpiſed and rejected of men, a man of 


| 


| 


verſe. i 


N 


| 


Haden. 


To RIAS E. v. 4. [from rebear. 


3. Kingdom; dominions. 


4. Power; influence. 


. Properly, written embody,] To imbody 


To Re1tMBu'rst, v. 4. Ire, in, and bowr/e, 


R E. I 


Becauſe thou haſt reje&cd knowledge, I will rect 


thee, that thou (halt be no prieſt. H ſca. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon 
muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
rejectꝭ a greater evidence, to embrace what is leſs 
evident, Locke, 
How would ſuch thoughts make him avoid every 


when he prayed for his children, God ſhould reje& 
his prayers. „ Law. 
4. To throw aſide, as uſeleſs or evil. 

In the philoſophy of human nature, as well as in 
phyſicks and mathematicks, let principles be exa- 
mined according to the ſtandard of common ſenſe, 
and be admitted or reze&ed according as they are 
found to agree or difagree with it. Beattie, 

Rejr'cTiON. 2. /. [rejectio, Lat.] The 
act of caſting off or throwing aſide. 

The rejeion 1 uſe of experiments, is infinite; 
but if an experiment be probable aud of great ule, I 
receive it. | Bacon, 

Medicines urinative dv not work by reſec hien and 
indigeſtion, as ſolutive do, Bacon, 


Rect, . . [regle, Fr.] A hollow 
cut to guide any thing. 
A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the 
reigles in the fide poſts. Carew. 
To REIGN. v. n. [regno, Lat. reguer, 
French. |] ad 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe fovereign autho- 
riiy. 
This done by them, gave them ſuch an authority, 


that though he reigned, they in effect ruled, moſt 
men honouring them, becauſe they only deſerved 


honour. | Sidney. 
Tell me, (hall Banquo's iſſue ever | 

Reign in this kingdom? Shatſpeare, 
A king ſhalt reſgh'in righteouſneſs, and princes | 

rule in judgment. 4 1ſaiah.. 


Did he not fiſt te 'n years, a life=tithe rein 


125 | Cowley. 
. This right arm ſhall fix 
Her ſeat of empire ; and your fon ſhall reige. 
5 A. Philips. 
2. To be predominant; to prevail. 
Now did the ſign reign, under which Perkin 
ſhould appear. Bacon. 
More are ſick in the ſummer, and more die in the 
winter, except in peſtilent diſeaſes, which commonly 
85 in fummer or autumn. ; Bacon, 
reat ſecreſy reigns in their publick councils. 
3 Addiſon. 
3. To obtain power or dominion. 
That as fin reigned unto death, even ſo might 
* reign through righteouſneſs unto eternal life 
y Jeſus Chriſt, | Romans. 
RRIGN. te. . [regnes Fr, regnum, Lat.] ö 
1. Royal authority; ſovereigaty. 
He who like a father held his reign, 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. 
2, Time of a king's government. 
Queer country puts extol \ x 1h; Beſs's relgx, 
And of loſt hoſpitality complain”  Bramftone, 


Pope. 


thing that was finful and diſpleaſing to God, leſt | 


RET 


Hath he ſaved any kingdom at his own expence» 
to give him a title of reimbur/ing himſelf by dhe 
deſtruQtion of ours ? ; Sift. 
REeiMBu'RSEMENT. #. / [from reimburſe.] 
Reparation or repayment. 

| If any perſon has been at expence about the 
funeral of a ſcholar, he may retain his books for 
the reimburſement, Aylife. 


To REIMPRE'GNATE. v. @, [re and im- 


Pregnate, | To impregnate anew, 
he vigour of the loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, nor 


the earth, Brown, 

RE1MPRE'sS10N, 2. . [re and impreſſion. } 
A ſecond or repeated impreſſion, 

1, The part of the bridle, which extends 
from the horſe's head to the driver or 
rider's hand. 

Every horſe bears his commanding rein 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf, 
Shakſpeare, 
Take you the reint, while J from cares remove, 
And Qleep within the chariot which I drove, 
| Dryden, 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew; 

He laſh'd the courlers, and the courſers _ 

ope. 

2. Uſed as an inftrument of government, 
or for government. | | 

The hard ein, which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king. Shakſpeare, 
3. Jo give the RxIxs. To give licence. 
War to diſorder'd rage, let looſe the reine. . 


0 Miltor, 


When to his luſt Ægiſthus gave the relx, 


He, like a proud ſteed rein'd, went * 
His ſon retain'd 
His father's art, and warriour ſteeds he reis d. 


Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be reiv d again to temperance; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart. Sbalſpeare. 
Reins, x. J. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.] The 
kidneys; the lower part of the back. 
Whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, though my . 


conſumed. 

[re and ixſert.] To 
inſert a ſecond time. | 
To ReinsPI'nt, v. a. 


The following licence of a forgign reign, 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. Pope. 
”— Rufſel's blood 11 

Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reign. Thomſon. 


Saturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocgan, and deep hell beneath. 

| lor. 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto”s gloomy reign, 
The fouls of mighiy chiefs untimely flain. Pope. 


h The year againe 
Was turning round ; and every ſeaſon's 2 . 
Renew d upon us. | ', __* Chapman, | 
» REIN BOD T. b. 7. 5 and jmbody, 
which is more frequently, but not more 


again, 8 ; 
uickſilver, broken into little wk the parts 
brought to touch RY relmbody, Boyle. 


2 


— 


To RI RSR T. va, 
[N [re and ixſpire.] 
To inſpire anew. N tv 
Time will run 

On ſmoother; till Favouius refnſpire | 

The frozen earth, and cloath in treſh attire 

The lilly and rote. Milton, 
The mangled dame laybreathleſron the ground, 
When on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, 
Again ſhe toſdGGꝙCG. n 
Te RIIXSTA“L. v. a. [re and Hal. 
1. Jo ſeat again. 1 | 

That alone can truly reinfta/l thee 
In David's royal ſeat; his true ſucceſſor. Milion. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. This exam- 
ple is not very proper. | 
| 100 


den. 


ather 
Levied an army, weening to tedeem 
And yein/tal me in the diadem. Shakjpeare. 
To RELNSTA'TR, v. 4. {ve andinflare.]To 
put * poſſeſſion. 
David, after that ſignal victory, which had pre- 


ſerved his life, reigſlated him in hit throne, and 


forrows, ' 1» Tfuiat.; 
3. To refufe ; not to accefe. 


Fr. a purſe. } To repay z to repair loſs 


«74 | or Expence by an equivalent. 


reſtored him to the ark and ſanctuary ; yet ſuſſet el 
ei ry 


will it be reimpregnated by any other magnet than, 


— > be 
— — — 


— 
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— ͤ 
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Did fate or we th' Adultrous act conſtrain ? Pope. 
7 REIN. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To govern by a btidle. n 
He mounts and Fees his horſe. Chapman, 


F | x Dryden. 
2. To reſtrain; to controul. i 
And where you find a mad, 
That, ere the ſleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantay ; 
Sleep he az ſound as careleſs infancy. Shakſprares 
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| To Rzjor'st' w. . Jo anſwer to an 


REL 


Ahe bs of his rebellious fou to-orerwhelas the fenſe 


of his deliverance. + -Government of ibe Tongue. 
Modeſty reinſtates the widow in her virginity. 
The reinflating of this heroin the peaceable poſ- | 
ſeſſion of his kingdom, was acknowledged, . 
Yo REIN TRECRATE. v. 4. danke r. 
ye and integer, Lat. It 
be written redintegrate.] To renew with 
regard to any ſtate or quality; to repair; 
to reſtore. | | | 


This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Ger- 


many, and reintegrated that nation in their ancient 
liberty. Bacon. 
The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an 


agreement with the affections, which, are reinte- | 
Bacon, / 


grated to the beiter after ſome diſlikes, | 
To Reinve'sT.'v. a. [re and inveft,] To 
inveſt ane w. ; * 


To REJOICE. v. 1. [rejexir, Fr.] To 


be glad; to joy; to exult; to receive 


pleaſure from ſomething paſt, 
This is the reſeicing city that dwelt careleſsly, 
chat ſaid, there is none beſide me. Zephaniah. 
I: will comfort them, and make them rejvice 
from their ſorrow. ' © +! Feremiab. 
Let them be brought to confuſion, that rejoice at 


mine hurt. Pſalms. 
Jethro rejoiced for all the goodneſs which the Lord 
had done. Exodus. 
They rejoice each with their kind. Milton. 


We ſhould particularly expreſs our rejoicing, by 
\ love-and charity to our neighbours. Nelſon. 


To Rejor'ce. w. 2. To exhilarate; to 


gladden ; to make joyful ; to glad. 
Alone to thy renown tis giv'n, 
Unbounded through all worlds togo; 
While ſhe great faint rejoices heav'n, 
And thou ſuſtain' the orb below. Prior. 
I ſhould give Cain the honour of the invention; 
were he alive, it would rej97 his foul to ſee what 
miſchief it had made, © 2. Arbuthnot, 
Rx o ER. z./. {from refoice.] One that 
rejoĩces. 0. oy 


* 


 Whatſoever faith entertains, produces love to God; | 


but he that believes God to be cruel or a reoicer in 
the unavoidable damnation of the greateſt: part of 
mankind, thinks evil thoughts conceraing 0 
? 645. 26s | : a » 

7 REJOIN. v. 4. [rejoindre, Fr. 
1. To join again. einen, 
The grand ſignior conveyeth his gallies down to 

Grand ; 

| ried upon camels backs, and rejoined together at 
Sues, ; Beroun. 


2. To meet one again. a 
Thoughts, which at Hyde-parkecorner I forgot, 
Meet and rej»in me in the penſive grot. . Pope. 


anſwer, 5. RA 

It wil be replied, that he receives advantage by 
this lopping of his ſuperfluous branches; but I rejoin, 
that a tranſlator has no ſuch right. 


1. Reply to an anſwer. % 11 
The quality of the perſon makes me judge my- 
_ {elf obliged 10 a reind er. il 

2. Reply; anſwer. nh 
Injury of chance rudel iles our li 7 
Ot al Aa 31 113 | Shakfpeare. 
f Reju'LT. *. /. ; [rejaillir, Fr.] SHock; 
ſoceuſfon , nts ts pe 
The ſinner, at his higheſt pitch of enjoyment, is. 


«9 "=; 
. 
1. | 1 ? L 


not pleaſed with.it ſo much, but he ig;aff Red more; | 


and as long as theſe inward, rge/78 and cecoilings of 
the mind continue, the ſinner will find bis accounts 
of pleaſure very poor. " own ox £ MAD» 


Res r-. I Sedge or ſea- werd. Bailty.. 


- 


To REUTERATE,” v. 2: Cre and iter, 
Lat, reiterer, Fr.] 


| u. bot . 12 
N 9 9 — ſpoke what did become you leſs 
Thau this; 


ould perhaps | 


airo, where they are taken in pieces, car- | 


Jo RE 


© Dryden. | 
 Regor'npe, x. / [from rejoin. ]  , 


To repeat again and 


z Which de reiterates were fin, Sa 1 


R E. L. 
With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himſelf damnation. 
Although Chriſt hath forbid-us to uſe vain repe- 
. , titions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to 
reiterate the fame requeſts will not be vaio. 


Re1TeRA TION. 2. /. [reiteration, Fr. 
from reiterate.] Repetition. 
again; ſuch reitexations commonly exhibiting new 
phenomena. | Boyle, 
The words are a reiteration'or reinforcement of an 
application, ariſing from the confideration of the 
excellency of Chriſt above Moſes, ard. 


reexamine; to review ; to recall to 4 
1 ²˙ m ˙ ea 
The muſe attends thee to the filent ſhade; 
Tis her's the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify diſgrace. + 
ToREKYNDLE. v. a. [re and kindle.) To 
ſet on fire again. | 
- Theſe diſappearing, fixed ſtars were actually ex- 
tinguiſhed, and would for, ever continue ſo, if not 
. rekindled, and new recruited with heat and _ 
: Fg |  Cheyne. 
Rekindled at the royal charms, 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom'warms, Pope. 
ToRELa'pss. v. . — Lat.] 
1. To ſlip back; to ſlide or fall back. 
2. To fall back into vice or errour. 


The oftner he hath relapſed, the more ſignifica- | 


tions he ought to give of the truth of his repentance, 
FFT „n e Taylor. 
3+ To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 
—A eo Eigs Koa 365, | 

_.. He was not well cured, and would have relapſed. 
ReLa'ess../. [from the verb.! 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forſaken, 
This would but lead me to a worſe relapſe | 

And heavier fall. „ (51.447 +4674 3 Dior, 
We ſee in too frequent inſtances the relapſes of 
thoſe, who; under the preſent ſmart, or the near 
apprehenſion of the divine diſpleaſure, have reſolved 
on a religious reformation. 
2. Regreſſion from a 
e FOE 
It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one ſick 
body in hand; of which, the former would purge 
and keep under the body, the other pamper. and 


looked for, but a moſt dangerous rel/ap'e ? 
3. Return to any ſtate. The 
ſomewhat obſcure. . 


ſer. 
ſenſe here is 


That being dead like to the bullet's gra 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, - 
ning relapſe of mortality. 
ATE. v. 2. [ relatus, Lat,} * 
„% Rc HD 
2 „ You wife and babes... ... 
| Savagely ſlaughter'd ; to re/ate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. 
Here I could frequent 
Preſence divine; and to my ſons relate. Milton. 
The drama repreſents to view, what the poem 
only does relate. 4b of 


* 


2. To vent by words. Unauthorized. 
A man were beiter relate himſelf to a ſtatue, than 


ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmother, Bacon. 

z. ehh 8 
XCͤ ˙3]7 f 
o whom related, or by whom begot; 


gs 5b ol duſt alone remains. 4 F 29 
4. To bring back; to reſtore,” latiniſm. 


6 4 
441 8 | 


to have reſpeRt. 


an 


ide as, and ſignify their abſence. _ 


1 As other cobrts demanded the execution of per- 


ſons dead in law, this gave the lak ordert relating to 
chole dead in enn. {8.444 Nailaer . 


7 


7% REI VGR. v. a. [re and judge.] To 


| 


Milton. 1 


Smalridge. 


It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over | 


Rogers. | 
ſtate of recovery to | 
' * * 8 7 : 


ſtrengthen it ſuddenly; whereof what is to be 


- Mark a bounding valour in our Engliſh; 42 
ing, 


Shakſpeare. | 


Sbalſpeare. 
. With worſhip place by place; where he youch(af'd 


1. Having relation ; reſpecting. | 


dts | 3 Ny Spenſer, | 
| To RL a'rm. v. 2. To have reference ; | 


Ah oegative or privative words relate to poſitive 
| Lacie. 


. We (hall rather perform good offices unto truth. 


* 


. 


| 


RE L 
RxLA“T EA. 2. J [from relate.] Teller; 


narrator; hiſtorian. 


than any diſſervice unto their re/ators. Brown, 
Her huſband the relate ſhe preferr'd 
Before the angel, 1221 Milton. 


The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle grows 
antiquated, will be only conſidered as a tedious ela- 
ter of fats. Soft. 


RELATION. 2. /. relation, Fr. from 
relate. | | 
1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or 
thing. | 
Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth), 
© Unblemiſh'd probity and truth; 
Juſt unto all re/ations known, | 
A worthy patriot, pious ſon. Haller. 
So far as ſervice imports duty and ſubjection, all 
created beings bear the neceſſary re/atio7: of ſervants 
to God. | South, 
Our- neceſſary relations to a family, oblige all to 
uſe their reaſoning powers upon a thouſand occaſions. 
* 5 | Watts, 
Our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of love and 
care for thoſe amongſt whom our lot is fallen, or 
who belong to us in a nearer relation: it then be- 
comes the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, and produces. 
its beft offects in our owa hearts. Law. 
2. Reſpegt ; reference; regard. 
I have been importuned to make ſome obſerva. 
tions on this art, in relation to its agreement with 
Rg. , Dryden. 
Relation conſiſts in the conſideration and compar- 
j _—_ idea with another, Locke, 
3. Connexion between one thing and an- 
other. 5 
Of the eternal relations and fitneſſes of things we 
know nothing; all that we know of truth and falſe- 
hood is, that our conſtitution determines us in ſome 
Caſes to believe, in others to diſbelieve. Beatlie. 
4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother firſt were known. 
3 175 | Milton. 
Be kindred and relation laid afide, 
And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd. 
3 ö n Dryden. 
Are we not to pity and ſupply the poor, though 
they have no relation to us? No relation? that can- 
not be: the goſpel ſtiles them all our brethren; nay, 
| © they have a nearer re/atiz to us, our fellow-mem- 
bers; and both theſe from their relation to our 
Saviour himſelf, who calls them his brethren. 
1 Spratt, 
5. Perſon, related by birth or marriage ; 
Ekeinſwan; kinſwoman, 

A ſhe-cgyſin, of a good family and ſmall fortune, 
paſſed months among all her relaliant. Swyft. 
Dependants, friends, re/a/ions. 

Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfor. 
6. Narrative; tale; account; narration ; 
' recital of facts. la | 
| In an hiſtorical re/ation, we uſe terms that are 
moſt proper. 85 5 Burnet. 

The author of a juſt fable, muſt pleaſe more than 
the writer of an biſtorical relation. Dennis 


Re'LATIVE. adj. Crelalivut, Lat. relatif, 
7 French.] ds EN? 


Not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes, 
are poſitive beings ; though the parts of which they 
coaſiſt, are very often relative one to another. 
4G | 7 At 4 Aale. 
2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as belong- 
ing to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 
hough capable it be not of inherens holineſs, yet 
it is often'relative. © | 2 + Hialyday. 
The eceleſiaſtical, as well as the civil governour, 
has cauſe to purſue the ſame methods of confirming 
| himſelf; the grovnds of government being founded 
upon the ſame bottom of nature in both, though the 
circumſtances and relative conſiderations of the per- 
| ſors may diffe sn. Säoculb. 
'*, , Every thing ſuſtains both an abſolute and a rela- 
tive capacity: an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thing, 
' enducd with ſuch a nature; and a relative, as it is 


1 


REL 


r part of the univerſe, and fa ſtands in ſuch relation 
to the whole. South. 
Wholeſome and unwholeſome are relative, not 
real qualities, : „ Arbutbnot, 
3. Particular ; poſitive; cloſe in connec- 
tion, Not in uſe, 
| I'n have grounds 
More re/ative than this. 
RELATIVE. 2. / 
1. Relation; kinſman, 
'Tisan evil dutifulneſs in friends and relatives, to 
ſuffer one to periſh without reproof. Taylor. 
Confining our care either to ourſelves and rela- 
tives. Fell, 
2. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent, 
- Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with adjec- 
tives, and the relative with the antecedent. 
SK Aſcham, 
3, Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. 
When the mind fo conſiders one thing, that it 
ſets it by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other, this is relation and reſpect; and the deno- 
minations given to poſitive things, intimating that 
reſpect, are relatives. cke. 
REe'LATIVELY, adv, [from relative.] As 
it. reſpects ſomething elſe; not abſo- 


lutely. 


Shakſpeare. 


* 


All thoſe things, that ſeem ſo foul and diſagree- |. 


able in nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but 
only relatively. | More. 
| "{ heſe being thegreateſt good or the greateſt evil, 
either abſolutely ſo in themſelves, or re/a!iwely ſo to 
us; it is therefore good to be gealouſly affected for 
the one againſt the other, Spratt; 
Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as it 
is in ſelf, before you conſider it relatively, or ſurvey 
the various relations in which it ſtands to other 
beings. | Watts. 
Re'LaTIVENESS, 2. J. [from relative. 
The ſtate of having relation. 
Jo RELAX. v. a. [relaxo, Lat.] 
1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe. 
"The ſinews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, 
are more relax. Bacon, 
| Adam, amaz'd, | 
Aſtonied ſtood, and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. 


Million. | 


2. To remit ; to make leſs ſevere or 
rigorous. 
The ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times 
relaxed by the legiſlature. Swift, 
3. To make leſs attentive or laborious. 
ht. 


Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fri | 
TEES anity of Wiſhes, 


4. To eaſe; to divert: as, Converſation | 


relaxes the ſtudent. 
5. To open; to looſe. | 
It ſerv'd not to relax their ſerried files. Milton, 
To Reta'x. v.n. To be mild; to be re- 
miſs ; to be not rigorous. 
If in ſome regards ſhe choſe 

To curb poor Paulo in too cloſe 
In others ſhe relax d again, : 

And govern'd with a looſer rein. Prior. 


REeLaxa'TiON. 2. J. Lrelaxation, French; 
relaxatio, Latin. 

1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of 
looſening. W #4 | 


Cold ſweats are many times mortal ; for that they | 


come by a N forſaking of the ſpirits. 


Bacon . 


Many, who live healthy inad air, fall into all 
the diſeaſes chat depend upon re 
1 Bat iti 3} 5 ' ö 
2. Ceſlation of reſtraint. 

The ſea is not higher than the land, as ſome ima- 


Arbutbnot. 


gined the ſea ſtood up on heap higher than the ſhore; | 


and at the, deluge a relaxa!ion being made, it ovef- 


flowed the land. ** | 
3. Remiſſion; abatemerit of rigour. 


They childiſhly granted, by common. conſent of ' 
their whole ſenate, under their town ſeal, a relaxa- 


ion to one 


Bertelier, whom the elderſhip had ezcom- 
municated. Hater. 


alion in a moiſt | 


Burnet, . 


| 


| 


1 


2. To melt; | 
Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the | 
of the | 


REL 
The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one 
ol the reaſons which gives the biſhop terrible appre- 
henfions of popery coming on us. Swift, 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 
As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but 
that he allows us ſome recreation: ſo doubtleſs he 
indulges the ſame relaxation to our minds. 
4 Government of the Tongue. 
There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper 
relaxations in buſineſs. Addiſon. 
REeLa'y. n. /. [relait, Fr.] Horſes on the 
road to relieve others. 


To ReLra'sr, v. a. 
French. ] 


1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervi- 
tude. 
Pilate ſaid, whom will ye that I relea/e unto 
ou? Matthew. 
| Vou releas*d his courage, and ſet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 


[ relaſeher, relaxer, 


Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the power 


of fortune to make him miſerable, when his an- 
ceſtors have taken care to releaſe him from her? 
N | Dryden, 
2, To ſet free from pain. 
3. To freefrom obligation, or penalty, 
Too ſecure, becauſe from death re/eas'd ſome 
days. 2 Milton. 
4+ To quit; to let go. 
Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his neigh- 
bour ſhall releaſe it. Deuteronomy. 
He had been baſe, had he re/eas'd his right, 
For ſuch an empire none but kings ſhould fight. 


| | . Dryden, 
5. To relax; to ſlacken. Net in uſe, _ 
It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of 3 
certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, 
rather than all men always ſtrictly bound to the 
general rigor thereof. Huoker, 
RELeaA'SE. 2. f. [relaſche, Fr. from the 
verb.] 
1. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, 
or pain. | 
2, Relaxation of a penalty | 
O fatal ſearch l in which the lab'ring mind, 
Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 
From years of pain, one moment of re/ca/e. Prior. 
3. Remiſſion of a claim. | 
| to the provinces, and gave gifts, Eber. 
The king would not have one penny abated, of 
what had been granted by parliament; becauſe it 
might encourage other counties to pray the like 
releaſe or mitigation. I Bacon. 
4+ Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the 
creditor, 3 
7 RELEGATE. v. 4. [releguer, French; 


relego, Latin.] To baniſh; to exile, 


puniſhment of adultery was deportation or relegation. 

; \ 1 

To RELENT. v. v. [ralentir, French] 

1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard; 
to give. ; 


in others. 85 Bacon. 
In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow?rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs ; 
When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, 
And earth re/enting feels the genial ray, Pope, 


} 


to grow moiſt, 


comfort they ſeem to receive in the relenting 


r. 
8 lt of tartar, brought to ſuſion, and placed in a 
cellar, will, in a few minutes, begin to re/enr, and 
have its, ſurſace ſoftened by the imbibed moiſture of 
the air, wherein, if it be left long, it will totally be 
diſſolved, 2 | 1 Beyle. 


All nature mourns, the Kies. relent in (how'rs, 


| 


Huh d art the binds, aud cler ꝗ (ic drooging fou N; 


1 


The king made a great feaſt, and made a releaſe 


RELEGA'TION, 2. / [relegation, Fr. rele. | 
gatio, Lat.] Exile; judicial baniſhment, | 
According to the civil law, the extraordinary | 


In ſome houſes, ſweetmeats will relent more than | 


Bacon, | 


If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 


. * * 


» ³— * 


dhe ſoul. 


N EL. 


The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to fin 
3. To grow leſs intenſe. 

I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a 
flacking of the main career, you had ſo notably 
begun, and almoſt performed, Sidney. 

The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees in ſuch 
relentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats, 
leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent ſucceeding 
of air. | Digby. 

4. To ſoften in temper; to grow tender; 
to feel compaſſion, 
Can you behold 
My tears, and not once re/ent ? Shakſpeare. 
1'}1 not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Shakſpeare. 
Undoubtedly he will re/ext, and turn y 
; | Milton. 


go P bee. | 


From his diſpleaſure. 
He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
To RERLR NT. v. a. 


1. To ſlacken; to remit, Obſolete, 

Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled apace, | 
And oftentimes he would relent his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely ſhould purſue, Spenſ. 

2. To ſoften; to mollify, Obſolete. 

Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 

Dill love relented their rebellious ire. 
RELE'NTLESS. adj. [from relent.] 
1. Unpitying ; unmoved by kindneſs or 
tenderneſs, | 

For this th“ avenging pow'r e $ his darts; 

Thus will perſiſt, — eſs in . ; . 


P ape. 


Spenſer. 


Till the fait ſlave be render'd to her fire. Dryden. 
Why ſhould the weeping hero now 
Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove? Prior. 


2. In Miltox, it perhaps ſigni ies unremitted ; 
intenfely fixed upon diſquieting objects. 
Only in deſtroying, I find eaſſe 
To my relentleſs thoughts. Paradiſe Laſt. 
RELEVANIT. adj. Fr.] Relieving. Did. 
RRELEVA“TIOx. #. /. [relevatio, Lat.] A 
raiſing or lifting up. 1 
RELYVANCE, . J. [from rely. Truſt; de- 
pendence; confidence; repoſe of mind: 
with on before the object of truſt. 
His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates | 
Has ſmit my credit. Sbalſpearr. 
That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he pits 
ches upon with ſo great reliance and poſitiveneſs, is 
chiefly of animal conſtitution. Woodward. 
He ſecured and encreaſed his, proſperity, by ag 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful reli. 
ance ox his providence.  Atterbury. 
They afforded a ſufficient conviction of this truth, 
and a firm reliance on the promiſes contained in it. 
Rogers. 
Reſignation in death, and re/iarce en the divine 
mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dy ing. 
| 1 Clarifſa.. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better re{fance,. 
than that we have been accuſtomed to fix upon. 


. ar a. 
RELICK. 2. /. | reliquie, Lat. religue, 


— — 


2 »” 


_ 


ad" 


© 


F *. 
1. That which remains; that whieh is left 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt. I is 
' generally uſed in the plural. \ 
Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen, 
Go gather a fury reliques of thy race, 
Or elſe go them avenge. .. 


Shall we go ſee the re/icks of this town ? Shu ſp. 


| The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and. grealy 


%% »ͤÖÖ GW 25. 
Of her o'ereaten faith. are bound to Diomede, 
| PLS WR CLI 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh'their (tains,, * 
But long contracted filth ey'n with, the ſou! remains;, 
The relicks of inveterate vice they War, 
And ſpots of tin. %% 1 > 1H 361215 inen 
2, It is often taken for the hodꝝ deſerted by 
3 1 ty. „ t il 54 W 

a FLY p ; 


+ #45: 


* 
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0 
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4. {telroingn, law Lat.] Legal remedy of 
wiege | 


- EL 
What get. my Shakeſpeare for His honout'd 
« 8 ale g 


* 
The labour of an age in piled tones? 
Or that his hallow'd re/7qnes ſhould be hid 
Uses a ſtat- y pointed ryramid ? Milton. 
In peace, ye ſhades of dur great grandſires, reſt ; 
Eternal ſpting, and rifing flow'rs adorri | 


The r#lichs of each venerable urn. en. 
Shall our reh ſecond birth receive? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Prior. 


_ 1 'Thy #elieks, Rowe; to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, | 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 

3. That which is kept in memory of another, 
with'a kind of religious veneration. 
Cowls Autter'd into rags, then religues leaves 

The ſport of 'Winds. - Milton. 

This church is very rich in re/icks 5 among the 
feſt, they ſhow a fragment of Thomas a Becket, as 
indeed there are very few treaſuries of -#e/icks in 
Italy, that have not a tooth er a bone of this faint. 
Tg : Addiſon. 

In the 


1 


Rz'LICKLY, adv, [from velick. ] 
manner 'of relicks. 
nor elegantly formed. 


Thrifty wehch ſcrapes kitchen ſtuff, | 


And battling the dropplis and the ſnuff : 
opp 


Of waltifg tandles, which in thirty year | 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer, Donne. 

RY'L1CT. 2. J [reli#e, old French; velifta, 
Latin. ] A widow ; a wife deſolate by 
the death of her huſband. 


8 | 
If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold 


ef faith, then certainly "their wid and children | 


eannot be ſtrangers in this houſhold. Spratt. 

en ent | | 
Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 

Of ſuch a ſpouſe ds no reſides above. Garth, | 


1. Alleviation of calamity z mitigation of 
pain or ſorrow. | | 
Thboelghts in my unquictbitaRt are riſen, 
. Teyding to ſome lie, of dur extremes. Milton. 
2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow, 
He found his deſigned preſent would be a relief, | 
and then be thought it an impertineuce to conſider 
* hat it cohld be called Vefides. Pell 
30 ſhould we make vor death a glad relief 
From futute ſhame. 2 Dryden. 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs'd with grief, 
My flight ſhould urge you io this dire relief; 
1 Bean our ſte . E k " _— 
3. Diſmiſſion * ſentinel from his poſt. 
For this relief, much thanks 5 tis bitter cold, 
And 1 am ſick at heart. Shakſpeare, 


3. The prominence of a figure in ſtone or 
b ing prominence of | 


metal 3 the 
picture. - 
Tue figures of Maby ancient coins riſe up in a | 
much more beautiful +e/igf han thoſe on the | 
- "miolern 3 the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral 
F ern even with the m_ the 
ws | . g Jon. 
Not with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 4 
he ſofms auguſt of kings, or conqu*ring chief, 
Her ſwell!d on mardle, as in veiſe have thin'd, 
Tn poliſt d verle, the manners, and the mind. Pope. 
6. The expoſure of any thing, by the prox- 
imity of ſomething different. | 
RxtIzZvASLE. 4%. {from relieve.) Capa- 
— 2 relief. | | £ N 5 * 
\, - "Weither can they, as to reparatiom hold plea o 
things, wherein the party is zelicuable by cones 


law. | . 
Fo RBLIE'VE. v. 4. ¶relevo, Lat, relever, 


—B ITY IETF. WET WET 


HO 


A word not uſed, | 


| 7s RL TonT. b. 4. [re and Hl 
 Revigfs, 5. J (relicf, French. ] N 
RELIGION. 2. / 


till about Confſtantine's 


'REL 


3. To ſet à ſentinel at feſt, by placing an- 

other on his poſt, | 
Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relieved you? 

Bernardo has my place, give you good night. 

7 $bekſpeare, 


Relieve the centuties that have watch'd all night. 
Dry4th. 


4. To right by law. Ty ON 
5+ To recommend by the interpoſition of 
ſomething diſſimilar. | 
'As the great lamp of day, 
Through diff rent regions does bis courſe purſue, 
And leaves one world but to revive a new. 
While, by a pleaſing change, the queen of night 
Relieves his uſtre with a milder light. Stepney. 
Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tireſome, the port muſt not encumber his 
poem with too much buſineſs; but ſometimes re- 
Hebe the ſubject with a moral reflection. Auulſou. 


6. To ſupport; to aſſiſt; to recommend to 
attention. | 
Parallels, or like relations, alternately re/7eve each 
other ; when neither will paſs aſunder, yet are they 
plauſible together. ® Brown. 
Ret1e'veR, 2. /. | from relieve. ] Ode that 
relieves. 


£ 
He is the protector of his weakneſs, and the 
reliever of his wants. | Rogers, 


RELIE'VO. . , \Italian.] The promi- 
nence of a figure or picture. 

A convex mirrour makes the objects in the mid- | 
dle come out from the ſuperfices: the painter muſt 
do fo in reſpect of the lights and ſhadows of his 
tigures, to give them more re/?evo and more ſtrength. 

| 4 Dryden. 
] To 


W 


— 


light anew. $ 
is pow ir can heal me, and re/igh! my eye. Pope. 
[religion, Fr. pelegia, 
1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of ſutute rewards 
and puniſhments, | 
He that is void of fear, may ſoon be jult, | 
And no re/ig/on binds men to be traitors. B. Jonſ. 
One ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace | 
And judgment from above. : Milton. 
By religion, I mean that general habit of reve- 
rence towards the divine nature, whereby we are 
enabled and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God after 
ſach a manner as we conceive moſt agreeable to his | 
will, fo as to mee his favour and bleſſing. N. 
If we conſider it as directed againſt Gad, itisa | 
breach of religion; if as to men, it is an offence | 


ainſt morality. Jontb. 
By her inform d, we beſt yeliglen lern, | 
Its glorious object by her aid diltern. | Blackmore. | 


eligion or virtue, in a large Tenſe, includes duty | 

to God and our 9 ut in a proper ſenſe, | 
_ ſigni ſies duty towards men, and / gon duty 

to God. 
I never once in my life confidered, whether I was 
liviug as the laws of religion direct, or whether my 

way of+»life was ſuch, as would pröcurs me the | 


nere of God . Law. 
. ſyſtem of Grine faith and worſhip, as 
oppoſite to others. * | 
The image of a brute, adorn'd 1 
With See, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
he chriſtian religion, rightly. un ood, is the | 


deepeſt and choiceſt piece of philoſophy that is. | 
ke enen Oe ore. 
Tue docttine of the 


ofes to men ſuch 


39 ever did, and gives us far greater aſſutance 
ol their reality and certaitity chan ever the world had. 


Watts. | 


{pel 
glorious rewards and Tok e puniſhments as no 


R FI. 


What a real and biäfs Mere i be in esch relipion. 
to advance his own tribe, and depreſs the others, 
Swift, 


| RELVGIOUS. adj. Creligieux, Fr. religigſis, 


Latin, ] 


r. Piovs; diſpoſed to the duties of religion, 

It is 4 matter of ſound cenſequence, that all duties 

are by ſo much the better performed, by how much 

the men are more religious, from whoſe habilities 

the ſame proceed, : Hol er. 
When holy and devout religion chriſtians 

Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them from 


thence ; 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation ! Shakſpeare, 
tir lives 
Religions titled them the ſons of God. Micton. 
2. Teaching religion. 
Hle God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than giſts to lend; 
| And enterraifis the harmleſs day 
With a re/igiors book of friend. Wotros., 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the 
yows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, 
Certain fryars and religious men were moved with 
ſome zeal, to draw the people to the chriſtian faith. 
| Eee Abbor, 


France has vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular 
| Addiſor. 


and religious. | | 
What the proteſtants would call a fanatick, is in 
the Roman church a re/igiozs of ſuch an order; as 
an Engliſh merchant in Liſbon, after ſome great 
diſappointments in the world, reſolved. to turn 
capuchin. Addiſon. 
4+ Exact 3 ſtrict. : Ae 
5 8 to ſtrict obſervance of 
z 
Nec family has the ſame regulation as a religo 
| houſe, and all its orders tend to the ſupport of a con- 
ſtant regular devotion. . 
'ReL1'ciousLyY, adv. [from religions.) 
1. Piouſly ; with obedience to the dictates 
of religion. 12 
For, Who will have his work his wiſhed end te 
_ win 
let him with hearty pray'r religlealy begin. 
. Drayton, 
2, According to the rites of religion. 
TR 2 heir drethten; whom you Goths be- 
old g | 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren ſlain 
Religiouſly they alk a ſacrifice. _ Shakſpeare. 
3. Reverently; with veneration; | 
Doſt thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into 
his prefence with reverence, kneeling and re/igicr//y 
bowing thyſelf beforebim? Duppas 
4+ Exactly; with ſtrict obſervance. 
The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the 
two houſes and their attendants, are religioufly to be 
maintained. EY A TN RI Bacon. 
Reii'ciousNtss, *. / from religions. ] 
The quality or ſtate of being religious. 
To RELVNQUISH, v. a. | relinguo, Lat.] 
1. To forſake; to abandon ; to leave; to 
deſert. | 
The habitation there was utterly ell bell. 
| Abb:t. 
The Engliſheolonies grew poor and weak, though 
the Lone lords grew rich and mighty; for they 


— 


# „ 


placed Iriſh tenants upon the lands felingulſbed b 
eco. Tow | ? Davies 


21 To quit; to releaſe Mo give up. 
The touts of God's Wie property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by rr z by Which act 
he retimqui/bes and delivers back to God all his right 
to the uſe of that thing which defore hid been 
freely granted him by Cod. SGaontb. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In caſe it may be proved, that amongſt the number 
of rites and orders cemmon unto both, there arc 
particulars,” the ufe whereof is utterly unlawful, in 

retard of fome ſpecial bad and noiſome quality; 

there is no doubt but we ought to relinguifh fuch 


| rites and orders, what freedom ſoerr we have to 


1 


Wenn, RrLIS ions. nm, . from religion.) A 
1. To eaſe pain, or ſorrow. | * to any religious uaſion. vt þ 
2. T@ſyccour b aſſiſtance. Phe lawfutnefs of taking bath may be revealed 
. ber pref . de . vad de 
| Now lend affii and relieve the poor; J] Foot tor preterment 382 er ſubject ; under ſuc 
__  Apitanceof thy land will ſet him frets Dryden. | a monly adminitration, What hawtings, | 


* 
= 
- l 


retain the other ſtill, 


oy - Hooker. 


REL 
Renta QUISHMeNT. . /. [from wells. 
5 $1 The act of alien 


Government or ceremaniss, or. whatſoever it be, | 


which is-popiſh, away with it ; this is the thing they 
require in us, the utter re/imgui/bmert- of all things | 
popilh. | Hooker. 
The natural tenderneſs of confcience; which muſt 
farſt create in the ſoul a ſenfe of fin, and from thence 


produce a ſoro for it, and at length cauſe a relin- | 


iſbmentof it, is toak away by acuſtomary repeated 
| courſe of ſinning. * 0 Sauth. 
RELISH. z. J [from relecher, French; 


to lick again. Minfheaw, Skinner.) 


1. Taſte; the effect of -any thing on the | 


palate 3 it is commonly uſed of a plea- 
ſing taſte. a 

Under ſharp, ſweet, and ſour, are abundance of 
immediate peculiar liſbes or taſtes, which experi- 
enced palates can eaſily diſcern. Boyle. 

Theſe two bodies, whoſe vapours are ſo pungent, 
ſpring from ſaltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue 
no heat nor coriaſiveneſs, but coldneſs mixed with 

a a ſomewhat lapguid rel{f retaining to bitterneſs. 


Boyle. 
Much pleaſure we have loft, while we abſtain'd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True, reliſh, taſting, Milton. 
Could we ſuppoſe their rel iſper as different there 
as here, yet the manna in heaven ſuits every * 
.ocke, 
Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and ſalt are all the 
epithets we have, to denominate that numberleſs\ 
variety of re/i/bes.to be found diſtinct iu the different 
parts of the ſame plant. 5 Locke, 
2. Taſte ; {mall quantity juſt perceptible, 
The king-becoming graces z. 
As juſtice, verity,. temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude 3z— _— 
I have no re/i/> of them. Shakſprare, 
3. Liking; delight in any thing, _ 
We have ſuch a reli for faction, as to have loſt 
that of wit. X Audiſox. 
| Good men after death are diſtributed among theſe 
ſeveral lands with pleaſures of different kinds, 
ſuitable to the re and perfections of thoſe ſettled 
in them. HFb,decrator. 
4. Senſe; power of perceiving excellence; 
taſte. Aadiſon uſes it both with of and 
| for before the thing. | 


& man, who has any ve/;þ for fine bona Tae | 


covers new beauties, or receives ſtronger impreſſions 
ſrom the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author every 
time he peruſes him. 
Some hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and knowledge 
give him a reliſh of ſuch reflections, as improve the 
mind, and make the heart better. Spe&ator. 
The pleafure of the proprietor, to-whom things 
become familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon 
the relifb of the ſpeckator. Seed. 
5. Delight given by any thing; the power 
by which pleaſure is given. | 


ExpeQation whirls me round; 


Th*imagipary re is ſo ſweet, 


That it enchants my ſenſe. Shakſpeave. 
| When liberty is gone, 25 
- Eife grows infipid, and has loſt its reli/b, Addiſen, 
6. Caſt ;*manner, 
It preſerves ſome reliſh of old writing. 
To RE'LiSH, v. a. | from the noun, ] 
1. To give a taſte to any thing. 
4 5 On fmoaking lard they dine; 
A ſav'ry bit that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. 
2. To taſte; to have a liking. - 
„ 1 love the ople; * 
Though it do well, I do not reli/> well 
Their loud applauſe, 8 5 
How will diſſenting brethren relifb it? 
What will malignants ſay ? / Hudibras. 
en of nice palates would not re/i/e Ariſtotle, as 
reſt up by the ſchoolmen. 
He knows how to prize his advantages, and reli 
the honours which he enjoys. Anerbury. 
Mau are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious readings, | 
and holy meditations, with watchings, faſtings, and 


Pope, 
— 


nets that you may taſte, andi reliſh, andidefire | 


Mut eternal; ftate, which. is to begin when this life 


53 


Addiſun. 


Baker. [ 


REL 
| To RILISsUu. v, v. 
t. To have a pleaſing taſte, 
The ivory feet of tables were carved into the ſhape 
of lions, without which, their greateſt dainties would 
not reliſh to their palates. Hakewill. 
2, To give pleaſure, 
not have reli/hed among my other deſcredits. Shakſ. 
3. To have a flavour. 
A theory, which how much ſoeyer it may reliſh of 


wit and inyention, hath ne foundation in nature, 
o94ward. 


RE'LISHABLE, adj. [from reliſb.] Guſtable; 


having a taſte. . 
To REI Iv. v. REP and live.] To revive; 
to live anew, Not ufed. 
The thing on earth, which is of moſt ayajl, 
on 6 branch and beauty's bud, 
Reliven not for any good. Spenſer. 
To ReLo'vs. v. a. by and love.] To love 
in return. Not uſed, | 
To own for him fo familiar and levelling an affec- 
tion as love, much more to expect to be re/oved by 
him, were not the leaſt ſaucy preſumption man could 
be guilty of, did not his own commandments make 
it a duty. _ Boyle. 
RELu'cenT. adj, 1 Lat.] Shining; 
tranſparent ; pellucid. 
In brighter mazes, the relucent ſtream 
Ptays o'er the mead. 


: Had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it would | 


1 
To Rx vlc r. v. 2. ¶reluctor, Latin.) Io | 


ſtruggle again. | 
We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our reluTizg 
appetites, and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, con- 
jure them up, that we may lay them again. 
| Decay Ll Piety. 
Retv'crance, Na. / [reludir, Latin, | 
RELv'ocTANnCY. Unwillingneſs; re- 
pugnance; ſtruggle in oppoſition ; with 
ts Or againſt. 4 
A little more weight, added to the lower of the 
marbles, is able to ſurmont their reluctancy to ſepa- 
ration, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed danger of 
thereby introducing a vacuums Boyle. 
| | It ſavours 
ReluGqnce agni ui God, and his juſt yake 
Laid on our necks. | | 
Bear witneſs, heav'n, with what reluctancy 
Her helpleſs innocence I doom to die. ma. 
Eneas, when forced in his own defence to kill 


Milton. 


Eaufus, the poet ſhows compaſſionate, and temper | 


ing the ſeverity of his looks with a reluctauce 10 


the action; he has pity on his beauty and his youth; 


and. is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſter-picce of nature. 
5 | Dryden. 

How few would be at the pains of acquiring ſuch 
an habit, and of conquering all the re/uttancies and 


difficulties that lay in the way towards virtue? 


Altterbury. | 


Many hard Hages of diſcipline muſt he pals 


his corruption. Ragers. 
With. great reluctarcy man is perſuaded to ac- 
knowledge this neceſſity. Rogers. 


RL UCTANT. adj, [ reluans, Lat.] Un- 
willing; acting with repugnance. 
Reluctant; but in vain! a greater pow'r 
Now rul'd him. 8 Milton. 
5 Some refuge in the muſe's art I found; 
Relufiant now I touch'd the trembling ſtring, 
Bereft of him who taught me how to ſing. Ticke/, 
7 ReLu'CTATE, v. 2. [reluffor, Latin. 
I Toreſiſt; to frupgle againſt, 
In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt ſacri- 
ſege is looked on with ſome horrour, and men deviſe 
| colows to delude their reluctaling conſeiences; but 
+ when they have once made the breach, their ſcru- 
; pulolity ſoon retires, Decay of Piggy. 
'ReLUCTA'TION. z. /. [relufer, Latin.) 
F * gaaoce ; reſiſtance. 
; he king prevailed with the prince, though not 
', without fome reluctotion. | 3 on. 
Adam's ſia, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive 


* 


| 


ts | 


| through, before he can ſubdue the auc es of |. 


— 


ö 


3. To be left after ayy event. 


REM 


To Ret ume, v. 43. To light anew; to 
rekindle, - 525 
Relume her ancient light, nar kindle new. Pope. 
Ta Relu'Mine.v, a Jo light anew. 
Oace put out thy light ; 
I know not where is that Promethean hast; 
That can thy light re/umine. Sha'ſpeare. 
To RELY'. v. u. [re and he] To lean 
upon with confidence z to put truſt in; 
to reſt upon ; to depend upon : with ox, 
Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haſt of virtue; fummon all! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. 


Milton, 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, | 
But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky, Faler. 
Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply'd, 
Demanded, on what ſuccour he rely'd, 
When with ſo few he boldly did engage? 
He ſaid, he took his courage from his age, Denham. 
Though reaſon is not to be relied upon, as univer- 
ſally ſufficient to direct us what to do; yet it is gene · 
rally to be relied upan and obeyed, where it tells ug 
what we are not to do. South, 
Fear relies upon a natural love of ourſelves, and 


- is complicated with a neceſſary deſire of our own 


preſervation. a Tillot ſen. 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the un- 
derſtanding that relies on them. Locke. 
The was become a party in the cauſe, and 
could not be relied upon for a deciſion. Arterbury. 
Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to 
rely on the general practice for the meaſurts of our 


duty ? , Roger ow 
No prince can ever rely en the fidelity of that 
man, who is a rebel to his Creator. Roger's. 


o REMAIN, x, z. [remaneo, Latin. ] 
1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 
number, | 
That that remains, ſhall be buried in death, 6. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day; and that 
which remaineth over, Jay up until the morning, 
| | Exodus. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be left in a 
particular ſtate, | 
IIe for the gime remain ſtupidly good, Milton. 


Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain, Autan. 

In the families of the world, there remains not 
to one above another the leaſt pretence to inheri- 
tance, Locke, 
4. Not to be loſt. f | 

Na ſomewhat ſing, whoſe endleſs ſouvenanee 

Among the ſhepherds may for ayc remain. Spenſere. 

I was increaſed more than all that were before 
me, alſo my wiſdom remained with me.  Ecclus. 
if what you have heard, ſhall remain in you, ye 

| ſhall continue in the Son. ü I Joſhua, 
5. Tolbe left as not compriſed, 
, 
That a father may have ſome power over his 
children, is eaſily granted; but that an elder brother 
has ſo over his brethren, remaint io be proved. 
: a 5 5 4 Loc hes 
6. To continue in a place. 133 
To REMAIN. v. a To awaits to be left 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with n 85 

And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain 

That of ſuch falſers friendſhip ſhall be fain. Spenſer. 

Wich oaken Ralf 

I'lI raife ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 

Which long ſhall not withhold me from thy head; 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee, . 


But never ſhalt ſee Gath. | | 


Than unknown dangers ? | 
| ©, Thi eaſier conqueſt now | 
| 'Remains thee, aided by ils hoſt of friends, Mö; 
Back on thy foes more glorious to return, Milian. 
Rema'n. 2. /, [from the verb.] 3 


1. Relick ; that which is left, Gegetzlly 


1 


ofed in the plural. 7 


him of his rule, hut left che creatures to a rebellion 
, or rrinc tal jon. d \ Baron. | 


* 


Pg 


"Fhau'oft ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Guth to boat, 
4. 9.4 Milton, 

If thence he ſcape, what remains ay > | 
Million. 


Igsrieve with the old, for ſo many additional in, 
conveniencies, more than their ſmall remain w | 
2 fo x 
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4, Rem NDER, . ＋. 
op t. What 18 left; ; remnant; c 


| RE MEN r. . 73 3 Latin; re- 


| REMARK, . /. [remargue, Fr.] Ger. F 


REM 5 


2 The body left by the ſoul. 55 | 
But fowls Hoek bifmember's his a "4 
And dogs hed torn him! Pope. 
Oh would'ſt thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, , 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains, 
* weeping vaults, her hallow d enn games 


Pepe. 
3 Abode; habitation. Not in uſe, | 
A moſt micyculvuy work in this good king, 
© Which often fince my here remain in England, 
I've ſeen him do. 
RzMar'NDER. "adj. [from e Re- 


waining; refele; fe. 


i 


a His brain 
Ts as am as the remainder bike . 

Aſter a voyage. Shakſpeare. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have fpoil'd them; nor the” amr 
viants. 
We do not throw in unreſpective place 

Becauſe we now are full, 22 5 


The s protect you, 

And bleſs che remainders of the court ! Shal/. 
It may well employ the remainder of their lives 
to perform.it e 1 wean. the work of evan- 
-" gelical obedience Hammond, 
Mahomet's creſcent by our feuds encreaſt, 

' Blaſted the learn'd remainders of the Eaſt, 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one ſo 
_ diabolical, had not. cruelty came in as a ſecond to 
its afliftance, and cleared the villain's beaſts of all | 
remainders of humaogity ? South. 
I There are two teſtraints which God hath put upon 


Deub. 


human nature, ſhame and fear ſhame is the weaker, | 


and hath place only in thoſe | io whom there are ſome 
remainders of virtue, TiHlotſom; | 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to _ 
The laſt reminders of unhappy Troy? De 
If he, to whom ten talents were committed, — 
ſquandered. away five, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the remainder. Rogers. 
If theſe decoctions be ted till the, water 
comes off clear, the 2 ields no 1 


Of fix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice of 
the publick, one third 1 intercepted through the 
2 3 of pen men in N E 

» the remainder is applies · to the proper uſe. Swift. 
2. The body when the ſoul is en 


remains. 


Shew us 
The poor remainder of Andrdnicus,” -"Shakſs 
3. [In law.] The laſt chance of i 1 
LI 1 
A ine is levied to- grant a 111 4 HI 
Win upon a leaſe that ieldeth no rent. Bacon. | 
EMA KE. V, 4. er and val, To 
make anew. CITE) EC a adT 
That, which the owns ae mu 


perfectiy 
renale us aſter the image of our maker. Canville. 


To Rema'nD.w, a, [re and mando, Lat. ] 
To fend back; to call Back. 9 


The better fore uitted their freeholds and fled . 


Jaw England, and never returned, though many 
were made to remand them back... Davies. 

Wy oxenus, for deſpiſing ſome dull poetry of 
Dionyſius, was condemned to dig in the - quarries ; | 
From whence being remanded, at his return Diony- 
Bus produced ſome other of his verſes, which as 
| ſoon as Philoxenus bad read, he made no reply, 


ut, calling to the waiters, 5% lajds 22 me again to 


e quarries. ernment of the ongue. | 
, wanert, old Fr. It is now contracted to } 
rennt. part remaining. 


tler majeſty bought of his executrix the remanens 
of the laſt term of three years.” 


vation; note; notice taken. 
Hie cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſſ 
_. tions from trifling and vulgar remarks, - 
To Rema't. v. 1 French. 
3. note; to o 


1 | 


Shakſpeare, | 


| Rema'axaBLY, adv. [from rembriable.] 


| | Chiefly aſſur 4 


1 | Sad Eſculapius 


lier. 3 


| 


"REM 
the names of ſimple ideas ood 'th# aft Kahle t to 


R E U. 


4. *Reparation ; means of repairing any 


miſtakes, Locke; hurt. 
2. To diſh im; to point outz- to-wmark, | > 5 15 _ buche ht oft lers | 
Not in of, it | Should be without regard. 2 . Shabſpeare, 
The pris'ner 4 % here I ſeek. © | La the death of a man there is no 1#medy. Min, 


His manacles remark him, there he hy Milton: 
REMATRK ABLE. adj. Tremarpuable, French. 11 
Obſervable; worthy of note. 
So did Orpheus plain! y teach, that the world had 
beginning in time, from the will of the moſt bigh 
God, whoſe remarkable wotds are thus converted. 


e. 
is remarkable, that they 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 


What we obtain by converſation ſoon iber, | 


5 22 we note down what remarkables, we have 
found. * Watis. 


REMATKABLEN ESS. 2. , [from remark- 
. able] Obſervableneſs; 

_ obſervation. | -: | 
They ſignify the 33 of this wah 


ment of the Jews, as ſignal revenge for che crfici- 
fied Chriſt.  Hammo 


Obſervably; in a manner worthy | of 
obſervation, 


Retierkes ſo late, of th nw 

So bes (lug l Mitten, 
Such patts of theſe writings, as may be remark- 

| ably ſtupid, _ become ſubjects of an occaſional 
criticiſm, Malts. 

RENMAAKTR. 2. fe [remargueur, Fr.] Ob- 
ſerver; one that remarks, 

If the remarker would but once try to outſhine 
the author by writing a better book on the ſame 
ſub 7. bo he would foon be convinced of his own in- 

CIENCY, : arts. 
Nr adj. [frow remedy. ] Capa- 
ble of remedy. 


cinal; affordi ng 2 remedy. Not in uſe. 
All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and — 2 ; 
In the good man's diſtreſs, Shakſpeare. 
REME'DILESS. ad). [from remedy.) Not 
admitting remedy ; e cure- 
Ker incurable. 


— — * 


iſon'd was in chains remedileſs. - | Spenſe 
he war, grounded upon this general remedi Hef 7 


4, or the ne war. 

We, by rightful doom remedile/ I | 
Were loſt in death, till he that dwelt above 
High- thron'd in ſecret bleſs, for us frail duſt 

. Emptied his glory. iton, 

Flatter him it may, as thoſe are good at flatter- 


« Raleigh, 


time, the poor man is left under a remedilejs delu- 
ſi Saut. 


Incurableneſs. 


REMEDY, . /. remedium, 1 Lat. remede, 
French. 


cured. 

The difference 8 noilon — remedies is 
eaſily known by their effects; and common reaſon 
| ſoon diſtinguiſhes between virtue and vice, Swi N. 

Cure of any uneaſineſs. 

Here bope began to dawn ; reſoly'd to try, 
She fix'd on F thix her utmoſt remedy. Boe 

O how ſhort my interval of rf 

Our griefs how ſwift, our remedies how Bow, Prior. 
3. That which counteraQs any evil ; with 

to, for, or again; for is moſt uſed. . 

What may de remedy or eure | | 

To evils, which our own milbecds have 


2. 


1 


3 
Civil government is the for the 
inconveniencies of the ſtate Fe SN - Locke, + 


— 


— 


ee. this exil, 


worthineſs of | 


N 175 [from remedy.] Medi- 


neceſſity, may be termed the general, the remedi- 


ing, who are good for nothing eiſe; but in the mean 


Rave LESS N ESS. 1. h [from remedil: fi.) | 


1. A "medicine by which any Wneſs is | 


-Ta, Re'MEDY. v. 4. Fed French. ] 
1. To cute; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any 266d * and godly mind 
ſhould be. grieved with that which is done; but te 
remedy their grief, lieth not ſo much in us as in 

themſelves. | Hooker, 
2. To repair or remove miſchief, | 
| To REMEMBER, v. a. [rrmember, old 

Fr, remembrare, Italian.“ 

1. To r mind any thing ; ; not to for. 


l not aga inſt us former iniquities. P/z/ms, 
| Remember thee ! 
Ay thou ghoſt, while memory holds a place 
In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee i Sha 
2, To recollect; to call to mind. 
He having once ſeen and remembered me, even 
from the beginning began to be in the rierward. 
; Sidney, 
We are faid to remember any thing, whea the 
"idea of it ariſes in the mind with a conſciouſne(s 
that we have had this idea before, Watts, 
3. To keep in A to have preſent to the 
attention. g 
Remember what I warn wy ſhun to taſte; 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence, Milton, 
This is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice by a total 
ignorance of it; unleſs you will all his life mew 
him up. Locke. 
4. To bear in mind, with i intent of reward 


or puniſhment, _ 
Cry unto God; for you ſhall be remembered of 
P | DIE Barclay. 
He brings them back, 


Rememb'ring merey and his covenant ſword. Mit, 
5. To mention; not to omit; 
A citation ought: to be certain, in reſpect of the 
perſon cited; for, if ſuch certainty be therein 
omitted, ſuch citation is invalid, as in many caſes 
hereafter to be remembered. Ayli ge. 
6. To put in mind; to force to recollect ; 
to remind. 
His hand and leg commanding withoutthreatning, 


and rather remembering than chaſtiſing. Sidney. 
Joy, being altogether wanting, 
Tt doth remember me the more of ſorrow, Shalſ. 


It grieves my heart to be remember'd thus 
By any one, of one ſo glorious. Chapman. 
Theſe petitions, and the anſwer of the common 
council of Londen, were ample materials for a con- 
ference with the lords, who might be thereby re- 
membered of their duty. Clarendon, 
I would only remember them in love and preven- 
tion, with the doctrine of the Jews, and the example 
of the Grecians, Flolyday. 
7. To preſerve from being forgotten, 
Let them have their wages duly paid, | 
| And ſomething over, to reMember me. Shakſpeate. 


REMNMBERER. 2. , [from bebe. 
One who remembers, | 
A brave maſter to ſervants, and a ad. of 


|. the leaſt good office; tor his lock he tranſplanted 


moſt of them into plentiful ſoils. Motten. 


RERNMNNMRR ANC E. 2. / [remenbrance, Fr.] 
1. Retention in memory; memory. 
» "Though Cioten then: but Foung, time has not 
wore him f 
From my — — | Shabſpeare. 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, | 
We bad not known the ſentence nor th* offence ; 
J was his chiefs poniſhment to keep in ſtore 
The ſad remembrance what he was before, Denham. 
Sharp remembrance on the Engliſh 
And ſhame of being mateh'd by ſuch a'foe,” 
Rouſe conſcious virtue up in every heart. * 
This ever grateſul in remembrance b 
Tome thawow'ſt;, to me the vital air. Pope 


— ——— — 


|, Attempts haue been made ſor ſome remed; 2. 


Py 


4 


0 3 MORN ;des; 2 
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| T hate thy beams, | 
That bring to my remembrance from what tate 

1 N. how glorious once above thy ſphere. Milton. 
* Remembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, with- | 
out the operation of the like object on the external 
'  ſenfory. | Locke, 
z. Honourable memory. Out of uſe, 

e \R6ſemary and rue keep 

Seeming and ſavour all the winter long, 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both. Shak/p. 


4. Tranfmiſſion of a fact from one to | 


another. 
Titan 
Among the heavens, th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail, 
And in the conitellations wrote his tale. Addiſon, 


5. Account preſerved. 


Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the 
Tower, beginning with the twentieth year of Ed- 


; ward 1. Hale. 
6. Memorial. | 

But in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. 


7. A token by which any one is kept in 
the memory. | 7 
I have remembrances of yours, 5 | | 
That I have longed to redeliver. Shakſpeare. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake, 
; | ws 3 Shakſpeare. 
8. Notice of ſomething abſent. 
Leet your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo 
Preſent him eminence, both with eye and tongue, 
Teh |  Shakſpeare, 
9. Power of remembering. : 
Thee I have heard relating what was done, 
Ere my remembrance. lilion, 
REME'MBRANCER. . /. [from remem- 
 brance, | 
1. One that reminds; one that puts 
A ſly knave, the agent for his maſter, 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her lord. Shakſpeare. 
God is preſent in the conſciences of good and 
bad; he is there a remembrancey to call our actions 
to mind, and a witneſs to bring them to judgment. 
| JEET 1 Taylor. 
For, 


*. 


in 


Would I were in my grave: 
living here, you're but my curs'd remem- 
, brancers : | 
T once was happy. : 
2, An officer of the exchequer, , | 
All are digeſted into books, and ſent to the re- 
membrancer of the exchequer, that he make pro- 
ceſſes upon them. | Bacon. 
To REME'RCIE. v. 3. [remercier, Fr.] To 
thank. Obſolete. i 
Off 'ring his ſervice and his deareſt life 
For her defence, againſt that earle to fight; 
She him remercied, as the patron of her life. 
10 2 | Spenſer - | 
To REMIGRATE, v. a. [remigrs, Lat.] 
To remove back again. 5 
Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bodies 
of their borrowed ſhapes, and make them remi- 
rate to their firſt ſimplicity. | Boyle. 
REMIGRA'TION, 1. [from remigrale. 
Removal back again. | 
The Scots, tranſplanted hither, became ac- 
-quainted-with. our cuſtoms, which, by occaſignal 
remigrations, became diffuſed in Scotland, Hale. 
To REMN D. v. g. Ire and mind.) To put 
An mind; to force to remember. ö 
When age itſelf, which will not be defied, ſhall 
begin to arreſt, ſeize arid remind us of our mortality 
by paint and dulneſs of ſenſes; yet then the plea- 
dure of the mind ſhall be in its full vigour. South. 
The brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on 
his finger, remind: me of juvenal's majoris pon- 
semmæ. | Adaiſen. 
RruINI'sC NOE. 2. 4 Lat.] 
. Recolleftion ; recovery of ideas. 


Otway, 


I caſt about for all circumſtances that may revive 
my-menory or raminiſcence. Hlale. 
Vol. II. 21 


+ 


| 


* | { 


/ 


ReminisCe'nTIAL. adj. from remini- 


Remi'ss. adj. [ remit, Fr. remiſſus, Lat.] 


out along with it, till its motion becomes more lan- 


2. Not careful; ſlothful. 


REM 


For the othef part of memory, called E f 
ſcence, which is the retrieving of a thing at preſent 


forgot, or but confuſedly remembered, by ſetting 
the mind to ranſack every little cell of the brain; 
while it is thus buſied, how accidently does the 
thing ſought for offer itſelf to the mind > South. 


ſcence.] Relating to reminiſcence. - 
Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that 
intellectual acquiſition were but reminiſcentia/ evo- 
cation. Brown. 


1. Not vigorous; flack. 

The water deſerts the corpuſcles, unleſs it flow 
with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them 
guid and remiſs. Wiedwerd, 

Mad ire and wrathful fury, makes me weep, 
Thy thus we die, while remiſs traitors ſleep, Sha?ſ. 
when by God's grace we have conquered the 
firſt difficulties of religion, we grow careleſs and 
remiſs, and neglect our guard, God's ſpirit wil! not 
always ftrive with us. Tilletfon. 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may 
make me more remiſs in correcting them. Dryden. 

3. Not intenſe, 

Theſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and remiſs ; 

Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kiſs. Roſcom. 

ReM1's81BLE, adj. [from remit.] Admit- 
ting forgiveneſs. 3 | 

REMISSION. z. /. [remifton, Fr, remiffio, 
Latin, |. 1475 | 

1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 

Error, miſclaim, and forgetfulneſs do now and 
then become ſuitors for ſome remiſſion of extreme 
rigour. ; Bacon, 

2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs; _ 


In September and October theſe diſeaſes do not | 


* 
, . 


abate and remit in proportion to the remifion of the 


uo e in a ad d a SORT: 
This difference of intention and remion of the 


mind in thinking, every one has experimented in 
_ himſelf. | Locke, 
3. In phy ſick, _— is when a diſtemper 
abares, but does not go quite off before 
i 
4. Releaſe; abatement of right or claim. 
Not only an expedition, but the remiſſian of a 
duty or tax, were tranſmitted to poſterity after this 
manner. 
Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the re- 


x 


miſſion of the firſt fruits and tenths, Swift, 
5. Forgiveneſs; pardon, _ 
My pennance is to call Lucetta back, _. 
And aſk remi/ion for my folly paſt. Shak/peare. 
SG | 
With God of man will gain thee no remiſſion. 
Milton. 


Many believe the article of remi//ion of fins, but 
they believe it without the condition of repentance, 
or the fruits, of holy life, 1 Taylor. 

RMI SSL. adv, [from eren 
a ; 74 ' 1:31 2 11: 44 3:1 7] 6441 18 
1. Careleſly; negligentl); without cloſe 
attention. 

How ſhould it then be in our power to do it eoldly 
or remi[{zly ? ſa that our deſire being natural, is alſo 
in that degree of earneſtueſs whereunto nothing can 
WMA. ao i ood 2541 IO 

2. Not vigorouſly; not with ardour or 


eagerneſs ; flackly, \. the ſeveral remittances, 


There was not an equal ' concurrence in the pro- 
ſecution of this matter among the biſhops; ſome of 
chem proceeding more remiſily in it. Clarendon, 
Remrs8Ness. A. . [from remiſi.] Care. 
leſneſs; negligence; coldneſs; want of 
ardour; inattention, | 
12 . % Future evils, 4; 
Or new, or by remiſſneſt new conceiv'd, 
Are now to have no tucceflive degrees. Shakſpeare, 
No great offenders ſcape their dooms; 
Small praiſe from lenity and remilſucſt comes. 
KY \, 9 9 Denham. 


Addiſin, | 


REM 
Tat, through the rem7/7refſs of conftables,. hay 
always found means to eſcape. fr buthnot. 
The great concern of God for our ſalvation, is ſo 
far from an argument of remi//xeſs in us, that it 
onght to excite our utmoſt care. Ropers, 


To REMIT, v. a. 3 Latin.] 


1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. 

Our ſupreme foe may much remit |, 
His anger; and pethaps thus far remov'd, 
Not mind us not offending, ſatisfy'd . 
With what is puniſh'd. _ 

2. To forgive a puniſhment, 

With ſuppliant pray*rs their pow'rs appeaſe ; 
The ſoft Napæan race will ſoon repent 
Their anger, and remit the puniſhment. Dryden. 

The magiſtrate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution ot the law, rent? 
the puniſhment of criminal offences by his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due 
to any private man, 117 Locke, 

3. [remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault, 

At my lovely Tamora's intreats, 
do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. SBA. 

Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whoſe ſoever fins ye retain, they 
are retained, Jobn. 

4. To give up; to reſign. | 

In grie vous and inhuman crimes, offenders ſhould 
be remitted to their prince to be puniſhed in the 
place where they have offended. Hayward, 

Th' Afgyptian crown I to your hands remin; 
And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Dryden, 

Heaven thinks fit 
Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden. 
5. [remettre, Fr.] To defer; to refer, 

The biſhop had certain proud jgſtruQtions in the 
front, 8 there were a pliant clauſe at the foot, 

that remitted all to the biſhop's diſcretion, Bacon. 

I remit me to themſelves, and challenge their 
natural ingenuity to ſay, whether they have not 
ſometimes ſuch hiverings within them? 

| Government of the Tongue, 
6. To put again in cuſtody, | 
This bold return with ſeeming patience heard, 
The pris'ner was remiited to the guard. Dryden. 
7. To ſend money to a diſtant place, 

They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of 

twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, 
divided into ſo many monthly payments, Addiſon. 
8, To reftore, Not in uſe, | 

The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but after 

a ſhort time remitted to his liberty. Hayward. 

1. To flacken; to grow leſs intenſe. | 

When our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our 

ſpecch remits too. 1 Broome. 
2. To abate, by growing leſs eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their induſtry, 
loathed their buſineſs, and gave way to their plea. 
ſures, they let fall thoſe generous ptinciples, which 
had raiſed them to worthy thoughts, Sauth 


. 


3. In phyſick.] To grow by intervals leſs 


Mit: on o 


Milton. 


m 


Re Mi'TMENT. 7. /, from remit, ] The act 
of remitting to cuſtody. _ | : 
Remi'TTANCE, 2, / {from remit.] 
1. The act of paying money at a diſtant 
place. FE 
2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. 
A compact among private 
; Addiſuu. 
RE AI“ T TER. 7. J. [remettre,. French. ] 
1. One who remits, or procures the con- 
veyance and payment of money. 
2. In common law.] A reſtitution of one 
that hath two titles to lands or tene- 
ments, and is ſeized of them by his lat- 
ter title, under his title that is more an- 
cient, in caſe where the latter is defec- 
N f 


3 M 


violent, though not wholly intermitting. 


* 


wate perſons furniſhed out 


Cc tuell. 


* — 
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3 5 were good to try in glaſs works, whether the 


his lips rough with a/great number of little prickles. 


Fo ROB TE. w. 4. [remoror, Lat.) To 


| REM 
. Yau ſaid, if 1 return'd next fize in Lent, , | 
I mould be in remitrer of your grace; | 
In th? interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidavits. Dionne. 
Re'MnaNT. 2. /. [corrupted from rema- 
nent, | Refidue ; that which is left; that 
which remains. 3 | 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! - 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood, 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt? Shakſpeare. 
(4 Bear me hence | 1 8 
From ſorth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts. 


Shakſpeare. 
About his ſhelves 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd. Shakſpeare. 
I was entreated to get them ſome reſpite and 
thing by a ceſſation, without which they ſaw 
no probability to preſerve the remnant that had yet 
eſcaped, 41h "King (Charles. 
It ſeems that the remnants of the generation of 


men were in ſuch a deluge ſaved. Bacon. 
The renmmant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience, Dryden. 


A feeble army and an empty ſenate, 
Remnant of mighty battles fought jn vain. Addiſon. 
See the poor remnants of theſe ſlighted hairs! 

My hands ſhall rend what e*en thy rapine 3 


The frequent uſe of the latter was a remnant of 
popery, which never admitted ſcripture in the vulgar 
tongue. | 1 Swift, 

Re'MnanT, adj, [corruptly formed from 
_ remanent, | Remaining y yet left, 

| It bid her fee 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A. lover more proportion'd to her bed; 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Prior. 


REMO LTE NM. part. [from remelt.] Melted 


crude materials, mingled with glaſs already made 
and remolten, do not facilitate the making of glaſs 
with leſs heat. - ; Bacon, 

RemMo'NSTRANCE. 2. /. [remonfirance, Fr. 
from remonſt rate.] 


1. Show; diſcovery. Not in uſe. 
Lou may marvel, why 1 would not rather 
Make raſh :emonfirance of my hidden power, 
Than let him be ſo loſt, Shakſpeare. 
a. 2 repreſentation. 
The ſame God, which revealeth it to them, 
would alſo give them power of confirming it unto 
others, either with miraculous operation, or with | 
ſtrong and invincible remn france of ſound reaſon. | 
* | Hooker. 
A large family of daughters have drawn up a re- 
men trance, in 4 they 
father, having refuſed to take in the Spectator, they 
offered to bate him the article of bread and butter 
in the tea - table. Spectator. 
_-Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and will 
not ſuffer him to attend to the remon/rances of 


juſtice. Ropers, 
9; REMONSTRATE, v. n. |[remonſtro, | 
Lat. remonffrer, Fr.] To make a firong 
_ repreſentation ; to ſhow reaſons on any 
84 in ſtrong terms. ä 
RE'MORA. He Fo [Latin.] | 
1. A let or obſtacle. 


2. A ſiſh or a kind of worm that Ricks to | 


ſhips, and retards their paſſage through 
the water, | VIE 
Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, her- 
—— and remora. ; Peacham. 
| e remora is about three quarters of a yard long; 
his body before three inches and a half over, thence 
| . to the tail end ; his mouth two inches and 
a half over ; his chops ending angularly ; the nether 
a little broader, and produced forward near an inch ; 


* held. 


1. Diſtant; not immediate. 


ſet forth, that their |}. 


R E N | 
REMO'RSE. ». /. [remorſus, Latin.] | 
1. Pain of gail, | 
Not that he believed they could be reſtrained 
from that impious act by 2 remorſe of conſcience, 


or that they had not wickedneſs enough to deſign 
and execute it. Clarendon. 


rows 
Many little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for 
remorſe of theit wives and children, would be with- 
| Spenſer. | 
Shylock, thou lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then tis thought, 
Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange, 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. Shakſpeare. 
The rogues lighted me into the river, with as 


blind puppies. Shakſpeare. 
Curſe on th' unpard'ning prince, whom tears can 
draw 


| To no removje; whe rules by lion's law. Dryden, 
Re mo'ssEFUL, adj. [remorſe and full. ] 
1. Tender ; compaſſionate. i 


O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 
Valiant and wiſe, remor/efu!, well accompliſh'd, 


Shakſpeare, 
| Love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſowre offence. Shakſp. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea, Shakſpeare. 


2. It ſeems to have had once the ſenſe of 
pitiable. ET. | , 
Eurylochus ſtraight haſted the report 
Of this his fellowes moſt remorceful fate. Chapman. 


* were ye nymphs, . when the mcrſeleſi 
0) Boop | 


O the inexpreſſible hogrour that will ſeize upon a 
ſinner, when he'ftands arraigned at the bar of divine 
juſtice ! when he ſhall ſee his accuſer, his judge, the 
witneſſes, all his remer/ele/s adverſaries ! 
REMOTE adj. [remetas, Latin, ] 


In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, it is not all- 
remote and even apparent good that effects us. Locle. 
2. Diſtant ; not at hand. a 
Their riſing all at once was as tlie ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton, 
3. Removed far off; placed not near. 


The arch-chy mick ſun, fo far from us remote, 
Produces with terreſtrial humour mixed 


Remote from men with God he paſs'd his days, 

Pray'r all bis buſineſs, all his pleaſure, praiſe. 

| | | Par nel. 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 

Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. Granville. 
4. Foreign, _ : 
5. Diſtant; not cloſely. connected. 

An unadviſed tranfiliency from the effect to the 
remoteſt cauſe. Clanville · 


Syllogiſm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with in- 
termediate ideas, that ſhew the connection of remote 
ones. 

6. Alien; not agreeing. 

All thoſe tions, how remote ſoever from 
reaſon, are fo ſacred, that men will ſooner 
with their lives, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt of 
them. | 3 A © Locke. 

Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, 
either amongſt, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of ſpace, no where find any 

REemo'TELY. adv. [from remote. Not 

nearly; at a diſtance.  _ | 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 

_ inhabited, at leaſt not remotely planted before 


Brown. 


| kinder; to delay. | Did. 


2. Tenderneſs; pity; ſympathetick ſor- 


little remorſe as they would have drowned a bitch's | 


Remo'ssELEsS. adj. [from remr/e.] Un- 
j pitying ; cruel; ſavage. | 


Clos'd o'er the head of your loy'd Lycidas ? Milton. | 


South, 


Here in the dark fo many ow things. Milton. 


Locke, | 


taketh away the u 


Locke | 


Too lines io Mezentius and Lauſus are indeed re- 


R E M 


How, while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 

In the firſt front amidſt a ſlaughter d pile, 

High on the mound be dy'd, ith, 
Remo'TENESS. #. /. [from remote.] State 
of being remote; diſtance ; not near. 
neſs. 

The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which by 
reaſon of our rexroteneſs appear extremely little, 

Boyle, 
| Titian employed brown and earthly colours 0s 
the forepart, and has reſerved his greater light for 
remoteneſſes and the back part of his landſcapes, 
| Dryden. 
| If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice by 
their remotenefs, others are no leſs concealed by their 
minuteneſs. : Locke, 
His obſcurities generally ariſe from the remctencſ; 
of the cuſtoms, perſons, and things he alludes to. 
Wn | Adaiſon. 
RENO“ ION. 2. /. [from remotus, Latin, 

The act of removing; the ſtate of being 

removed to diſtance, i 
All this ſafety were remotlon, and thy defence 
abſence. | Shek/peore, 

The conſequent ſtrictly taken, may be a lallaci- 
ous illation, in reference to antecedency or conſe. 
quence; as to conclude from the poſition of the an- 
tecedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or 


from the remoticx of the conſequent to the emotion 
of the antecedent. Brown, 


Remo'vaBLE. adj. [from remove] Such as 
may be removed, 

The Iriſh biſhops have their clergy in ſuch ſub. 
ection, that they dare not complain of them; for 
nowing their own incapacity, and that they are 
therefore removeable at their biſhop's will, yield 
what pleafeth him. | | Spenſer, 

In ſuch a chapel, ſuch curate is removeable at 
the pleaſure of the rector of the mother church. 


Ayliffe. 
REMo'val. z. J. [from remove, ] 
1. The act of putting out of any place. 


By which removal of one extremity with another, 
the world, ſeeking to procure a remedy, hath pur- 
chaſed a mere exchange of the evil — felt. 

| « Hooker, 


= 


2. The act of putting away. 
The removal of ſuch: a diſeaſe is not to be at- 
tempted by active remedies, no, more than a thorn 
in the fleſh is to be taken away by violence. Arbuths 


3. Diſmiſſion from a poſt, 


If the removal of theſe perfons from their poſts 
has produced ſuch popular commotions, the conti- 
nuance of- them might have produced ſomething 
more fatal, | Addiſon, 
Whether his remaral was cauſed by his own 
fears or other men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne 
to be vacant, the body of the people was left at 
liberty to chuſe what form of government they. 
pleaſed. 75 Sevifr. 
4+ The ſtate of being removed. 
The fitting ſtill of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers 

it to a removal, is voluntary. Locle. 


To REMO'VE, v. a. [removeo, Lat. re- 
mer, French, ] 


1. To put from its place; to take or put 
away. | 
| Good God remove 
The means that makes us ſtrangers! Shak/peare. 
He removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and 
ritanding of the aged. Job. 
So would he have removed thee out of the 
Rraight into a broad place. ee. 
He longer in this paradiſe to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. | | Milton. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from 
. one idea to another, is many times in his choice. 


You, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above | | 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 


But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, 
If from your thoughts Ulyfles you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a 


motely allied to Virgil's ſenſe, but too like: the ten- 


i; 8 's love. Pepe, 
2. To place at a diſtance, 4 


xs: 


REM 


They are farther removed ſrom a title to be innate, 
and the doubt of their — native impreſſions on 
the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral principles | 

than che other. 1 ke. 
To RR MOV E. v. 2. 
1. To change place. 
2. To go from one place to another. 
A ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede ; 
The term expir'd, from Candia they remove, 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden, 
How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove 
To feed deſpair? 
Remo've. z. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Change of place. 
To heare, from out the high-hair'd oake of Jove, 
Counfaile from him, for means to his remove 
To his lov'd country. Chapman. 


2, Suſceptibility of being removed, Not 


in uſe, 

What is early received in any conſiderable ſtrength 
of impreſs, grows into our tender natures; and 
therefore is of difficult remove, Glanville. 

3. Tranſlation of one to the place of 


another, 

Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; 8 
Hold, take you this, my ſweet, and give me thine, 
So ſhall Biron take me for Roſaline: 

And change your favours too; ſo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe removes. Shakſp. 
4. State of being removed. | 

This place ſhould be both ſchool and univerſity, 
not needing a remove to any other houſe of ſcholar- 
ſhip: | Milton. 

nde that conſiders how little our conſtitution can 
bear a remove into parts of this air, not much higher 
than that we breathe in, will be ſatisfied, that the 
allwiſe architect has ſuited our organs, and the 
bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 

| - | Locke, 

5. Act of moving a chefs-man or draught, 


6. Departure ; att of going away. 

So look'd Aſtrea, her remove deſign'd, 

On thoſe diſtreſſed friends ſhe left behind. aller. 
7. The act of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to ſome perſon of 
quality reſiding in the place whither he ene 

acon. 


* 


8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. 

In all the viſible corporeal world, quite down from 
us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries 
of things, that in each remove differ yery little one 
from the other. Locke, 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiſlator, 
and ought to ſtand up in the defence of thoſe laws. 

Addiſon, 
9. A ſmall diſtance, 

The fierceſt contentions of men are between crea- 
tures equal in nature, and capable, by the greateſt 
diſtinction of circumſtances, of but a very ſmall 
remove one from another. Rogers, 


10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon 


different feet. | 
His horſe wanted two removes, your horſe wanted 
| Swift, 


ls, | 
11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt of 
the courſe remains, | 


Remoſvep. particip, adj. [from remove. 
Remote ; | rin from others. 

Your accent is ſomething finer, than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. Shakſpeare, 
Rxmo'veDNEss. 2. J. [from removed.] 
The ſtate of being removed; remote- 


neſs. | 

1 have eyes under my ſervice, which look. upon 

his 7 ſes Shakſpeare. 
Remo'ver, 2. f. [from remove. | One 
that removes. 

The miſlayer of a merſtone is to blame; but the 
unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
* 2 ro —.— a £7 Bacon. 

Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and remover, 
but the Kxerciſed fortune maketh the able 2 
f 4 | | con. 


* 
. 


Prior. 


2. Perſonal oppoſition. 


REN 


To REMO 'N T. v. 2. [remouter, Fr.] To 
mount again. 
Stout Cy mon ſoon remownts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. Dryden. 
The reſt remounts with the aſcending vapours, or 
is waſhed down into rivers, and tranſmitted into 
the ſea. Woodroard. 
REMUNERABLE, adj, [from remunerate. | 
Rewardable. 
To REMU'NERATE, v. a. [remunero, 
Lat. remunerer, Fr.] To reward; to 


repay ; to requite ; to recompenſe, 
Is ſhe not then beholden to the man, 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Ves; and will nobly remurerat?, Shakſpeare, 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, be- 
cauſe he had received ſatisfaction in matters of to 
great importance ; and becauſe he could not remu- 
nerate them with any general pardon, being pre- 
vented therein by the coronation pardon, Bacon. 
In another parable he repreſents the great con- 
deſcenſions, wherewith the Lord ſhall remwrerate the 
faithful ſervant, Boyle. 
REMUNERA'TION. 2. /. [ remuneration, Fr. 
remuneratio, Lat.] Reward; requital ; 
recompenſe ; repayment. | 
Bear this ſignificant to the country maid, Jaque- 
netta; there is remuneration; for the beſt ward of 
mine honour is rewarding my dependants. 
Shakſpeare. 
He begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a cateleſs 
eye on the laſt remunerations. Brown, 
A collation is a donation of ſome vacant benefice 
in the church, eſpecially when ſuch donation is 


freely beſtowed without any proſpect of an evil 


remuneration. 


Aylife. 


REeMU'NERATIVE, adj. from remunerate.] 


Exerciſed in giving rewards, 

The knowledge of particular actions ſeems requi- 
ſite to the attainment of that great end of God, in 
the manifeſtation of his punitive and remunerative 
juſtice. Boyle, 

To REMU'RMUR. v, g. [re and murmur] 
To utter back in murmurs; to repeat in 
low hoarſe ſounds, 

Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees ; 


The trembling trees in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. Pope 


To REMU'RMUR. v. %. [remurmuro, on] 
To murmur back ; to echo a low hoarſe 
ſound, 


Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding air 
The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 
And echoes to the Athenian ſhoxes rebound, 
Dryden. 
His untimely fate, th' Angitian woods 
In fighs remurmur d to the Fucine floods. Dryden. 


RRINWARD. 2. /. [renard, a fox, Fr.] The 
name of a fox in fable. 
Before the break of day, 
Renard through the hedge had made his * 
; ryden. 
Rena'scgNT. adj. [renaſcens, Lat.] Pro- 
duced again; riſing again into being. 


Rena'sCIBLE, adj, [ reraſcor, Lat.] Poſli- | 


| Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. 


ble to be produced again. 
To Rena'vicaTE, v. 2. [re and aavi- 
gate.] To ſail again. 
Rencov'NTER. 2. /. [rencontre, Fr.] 
1. Claſh; colliſion. 


You may as well ex 


two bowls ſhould grow 


ſenſible by rubbing, as that the rencounrer of any 
bodies ſhould awaken them into 5 4" A f 
: * lier. 


Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a line in 


Venus s ſpeech, that has a relation to the ren- 


counter, a Addi/on. 
So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſigu, 
The juſtling chiefs in rude renseunter join : 


4644 — —_— 
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REN 
So meet, and fo renew the dextrous fight; 
Their clattering arms with the fierce thock reſound. 
Gramuille, 
3. Looſe or caſual engagement, 

The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage 
their apparent odds in men and horſe; and by that 
means out-number the enemy in all rencounters and 
engagements. Addiſon, 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 
To Rencovu'NnTER. v. z. | rencontrer, Fr.! 
1. To claſh ; to collide, 


2, To meet an enemy unexpeCtedly. 
3, To ſkirmiſh with another, 
4. To fight hand to hand, 


To REND. v. g. pret. and part. paſſ. rent. 


e- Saxon.] To tear with vio- 
ence; to lacerate. 
Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o' erbear 

What they are uſed to bear? Shall ſpeare. 
He rent a lion as he would have rext a kid, and 

he had nothing in his hand. Judges. 
I will not rend away all the kingdom, but give 

one tribe to thy ſon. I Kings, 
By the thund'rer's ſtroke it from the root is rent, 

So ſure the blows, which trom high heaven are ſent. 

Cowley, 

What you command me to relate, 

Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate, 

An empire from its old foundations rent. Dryden. 
Look round to ſee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 

Then rend it off, | Dryden, 
Is it not as much reaſon to ſav, when any mo- 

narchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt 

revolted ſubjects, that God was careful to preſerve 

monarchical power, by rending a ſettled empire into 

a multitude of little governments ? Locke. 
When its way th' impetuous paſſion found, 

I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound. Pope. 


RxNDER. 2. /. [from rend.] One that 
rends; a tearer. 
Jo RR ND ER. v. a. [rendre, Ft.] 


1. To return; to pay back. 
They that render evil for good are adverſaries. 


Will ye render me a recompenſe? 


miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous judge, 
ready to render every man according to his deeds. 


2. To reſtore; to give back: commonly 
with the adverb back, 72 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main, Addiſon, 
3. To give upon demand. 
The ſluggard is wiſer in his own conceit, than 
ſeven men that can render a reaſon. Proverbs. 
Saint Auguſtine rendert another reaſon, for which 
the apoſtles obferved ſame legal rites and ceremo- 
nies for a time. 5 N bite. 
4. To inveſt with qualities; to make, - 
Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to 
action, it is no wonder if the ſame nature renders... 
him ſolicitous about the pm South, 
e 


5. To repreſent ; to exhibit, 
I heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 


That liv'd ' mongſt men, Sbalſpeare. 


6. To tranſlate. 


Render it in the Engliſh a eirele; but it is more 
truly rendered a ſphere, Burnet, 
e has a clearer idea of ſtrigil and ſiſtrum, a 
curry-comb and S are che Engliſh names 
dictionaries render them by. Locke, 
He uſes a prudent diſſimulation; the word we 
may almoſtliterally render maſter of a great preſance 
of mind, bro; me, 
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forts 
Let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or 


Locks, + 


r K EN 


To ſurrender; to yield ; to give up, Thy famous grandfather - 

* I willcall him to ſo ſtrict account, N Doth live again in thee ; lodg 27 thou live, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, To bear his image, and reneto his glories ! Shak/. 
Or 1 will tear the reck'ning from his heart. The body pereuſſed hath, by reaſon of percuſſion, 
7 E | Shakſpeare, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, and ſo 
My rend'ring my perſon to them, may engage reneweth the percuſſion of the air,” Bacon. 
their affeions to me. King Charles. The bearded corn enſu'd 


One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, propoſed to From earth unaſk*d, nor was that earth rexew'd. 
him to render himſelf upon conditions to the earl of — 


that je may prove what is that perfect will of God. 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. | Romans. 


Shakſpeare. | RENEWABLE. adj. [from renew. ] Capa- 

Re/nDeEzvoUs. . /. [rendez wous, Fr.] ble to be renewed; BY 

1. Aſſembly ; meeting appointed. The old cuſtom upon many eſtates is to let for 

2. A fign that draws men together 4 leaſes of lives, renewable at pleaſure. Swift, 
The philoſophers-ſione and a holy war are but the | RENE'WAL. 1. J. [from rexew.] The act 

rendezvous of cracked brains, that wear their of renewing ; renovation. : ; { 

feather in their head inſtead of their hat. Bacon. 


It behoved the deity, perſiſting in the purpoſe of 
3. Place appointed for aſſembly. mercy to mankind, to renew that revelation from 
A commander of many ſhips ſhould rather keep | time to time, and to reQity abuſes, with ſuch autho- 


his fleet together than have it ſevered far afunderz | rity for the rexewa/ and rectification, as was ſuffi- 


for the attendance of meeting them again at the { cient evidence of the truth of what was revealed. 
next rendezvout would conſume time and victual. | Forbes, 


The king * his whole 2 uy drawn | reſiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs 
together to a rendezvous at Mar wats 3-0 Mg upon, or are impelled one againſt another, 
This was the general rendezwpus which they all | or the reſiſtance that a body makes on 

t to, and, mingling more and more with that oily | account of weight, | Quincy. 
iquor, they ſucked it all Up. j Burinet. | RE'/NITENT. adj, Crenitens, Lat.] Act- 
To Rt'noezvovs. . . [from the noun, | ing againſt any impulſe by elaſtick power. 
To meet at aplace appointed. 6 By an inflation of the muſcles, they become ſoft, 
RzND1'T1ON, 1. J. from render, | Sar- and yet renitent, like ſo many pillows diſſipating the 


rendering; the act of yielding. of pain. Ray. 
RENEGADE. |. J. [renegado, Spaniſh ; Re'nneT. 2. /. See Runner. | 
Rexeca'po. \  retegat, Fr.] | A Fitredinous ferment 'coagulates all humours, 
1. One that apoſtatizes-from the faith; an | milk with r2#rer is turned: Hiper. 
apoſtate. 3 | 1: / 
"bere lived. a French rexegado in the ſame lace, RENNE TING, I little queen, ] A kind 
where the Caftilian an his wife were kept priſoners. | Of apple. | - ES 
TE an wit wot __ Addijen.| A golden rennt is a very pleaſant and fair fruit, 
22. One who' deſerts to the enemy; *2 re. of a yellow fluſh, and the beſt of bearers for all ſorts 
. volte b 1 of ſoil; of which there are two forts, the large ſort 
Some ſtraggling ſoldiers might prove renegadoes, * 8 3 3 
but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety, Oey Open PPP 8 85) 


1. f a ſyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer. 
If the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they 8 N * 8 
would have had rencgade ſeamen and ſhipwrights | 7 RE, NOVA TE. v. a. reno vo, Latin, ] 
. * Arbuthnat. | To 1 ; to 4 to aps firſt ſtate, 
tel ati ö All nature feels the renovating force 
Jo Ry 12 " wif 4. [renego, Latin; nee 'Of winter, only to the thoughtlels eye | 
r = ” 3 | | In ruin ſeen. Oo PISS YVY off «©: Thomſon: 
2 18 ans , . Lie 5 
| Which, in the ſeuRes of great fights, hath burft | NENOVA 3 Ln, Fr. 2 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. , 4 tin. enewal; the act o 
15 — rene wing; the ſtate of being renewed. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, | Sound continueth ſome ſmall time, which is a 
Rene ge, affix rn their halcyon beaks renovation, and not à continuance ; for the body per- 
With _ 4 vary of their maſters, cuſſed hath a trepidation 'wrought in the minute 
| e | Sbatſpeare. parts, and fo reneweth the percuſſion of the air. 
The deſign of this war is to make me renege my ER ot a E Bacon. 
conſcience and thy truth. | King Charles. The kings entered into ſpeech of renewing the 


To RENE W. v. 3. [re and new; renovo, 
Latin. ] DON a 8 Wb 


| | tſon were the ſame, yet his fortunes were raiſed ; 
1. To renovate; to reſtore to the former 


in which caſe a ren;wation of treaty was uſed. 


muel 


Rene uud life, that ſhe might daily die, 
I daily Ns ail , 


2, To repeat; to 7 again in act. 


The eagle caſts its bill, but rene vun his 


renuncio, Lat.]. | 
day. || 1, To diſowh; to abpegate. | 
© From Thebes my birt ow]; and no diſgrace 
Cas ſorce me 10 rencunce the honour of my race. 
* | 1 Dryden 


2. To quit upon oath, 


Dryden. 
Eſſex. Clarendon. | 3. To begin again, 2 | 
Would he render up Hermione, The latt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
And keep Aſtyanax, 1 ſhould be bleſt! A. Philips. | | Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 
8. To eh to give to be uſed. | Rowlround again. Dryden. 
Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and | 4. In theology, to make anew ; to trans- 
virtue. t Watts. form to new life, ; 1 5 
REe'NDER, 2, 7. from the verb.] Sur- | It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlight- | 
render. | ened—if they ſha]l fall away, to rezew them again 
Re Newneſs unto repentance. Hebrews. 
Of r . death, we being not known, nor Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
uſter'd 


Raleigh. | Re'NiTENCY. 2. / from renitent.] The 


force of the preſſure, and fo tak ing away the ſenſe | 


REN N r. * . [properly reinetie, a- 


treaty; the king ſaying, that though king Philip's. | 


| Bacon, 
ſtate, | TOPS To ſecond lis . 
. In ſuch a night e e 17 * in the renouation of the juſt, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 5 Reſigus him up, with heav n and carth renew d. 
That did nens ed Bon. ” Shalſpeare. i T. Milian. 
Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the Kingdom 
there. | vn. e 


To RENOU'NCE, v. a, [ renoncer, Fr, | 


REN 


This world I do renownce ; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliction of Shakſpeare, 
Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world, 
muſt not be our counſellors ;- for we renounced them 
at our baptiſm. ; Rettlewell, 
To RENOU'NCE, v. 1. To declare renun- 
ciation. The following paſſage is a 
mere gaſliciſm ; renoncer à mon /ang. 
On this firm principle I ever ſtood z 
He of my ſons, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. Dryd. 


RENO EMENT. . J. from renounce.) 
Act of renouncing ; renunciation. 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and ſainted; 
By your renounce ment, an immortal ſpirit. Shakſp, 
RENO WN. . . | renommte, Fr.] Fame; 
celebrity; praiſe widely ſpread. 
8 


- E 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom ſo often I have heard rennbn. 


Shakſpeare, 
*Tis of more renown 


To make a river, than to build a town, Maller. 
Nor envy we 
Thy great renow-, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden. 
To RRE NON. v. a, | renommer, Fr. from 
the noun.] To make famous. 
Let us ſatisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of ſame, 
That do rezown this city, Shakſpeare, 
Soft elocution does thy ſtyle rexowwr, 
. Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies or to laſh at vice. Dryden. 
In ſolemn ſilence ſtand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renn, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. Addiſon. 
A bard, whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown, Pope. 
RExo'wNED, particip, adj, [from renown. | 
Famous ; celebrated ; eminent ; famed. 
Theſe were the renowned of the congregation, 
princes of the tribes, heads of thouſands. Numbers. 
Ibat thrice renowned and learned French king, 
finding Petrarch's tomb without any inſeription, 
wrote one himſelf ; ſaying, ſhame it was, that he 
who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe ſeven years before 
er death, ſhoyld twelve years want an epitaph. 
Peacham. 
The reſt were long to tell, though far rena .. 


Milton. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 


The chief and moſt renovon'd Ravenna ſtands, 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts. 


Drydem 


Ila 
An iſle renotunꝰd for ſteel pu unexhauſted mines. 
| | Dryden. 


RenT. 2. . [from rend.] A break; a 
laceration, 

This council made. a ſchiſm and rent from the 
moſt ancient and pureſt e hurches which lived before 
them. 5 25 n. 

Thou viper ü 

Haſt cancell'd kindred, made a rent in nature, 

And through her holy bowels gnaw'd thy way, 

Through thy own blood to empire, Dryden. 
Hie who ſees this vaſt vent in fo high a rock, how 

the convex parts of one fide exactly tally with the 

concave of the other, mult be ſatisfied, that it was 

the effect of an earthquake. Aadiſen. 


To RENT. w, a. [rather zo rend.] To 
tear; to lacerate, | 
A time to rent, and a time to ſew. Ecclefiaſticus.. 
To RENT. v. . [now written rant.] To 
} r ; . . 
roar ; to bluſter ; we ſtill ſay, a tearing 
fellgw, for a noiſy bully. 
He ventur'd to diſmiſs his fear, 
; That partings wont to rent and tear, 
And give the deſperateſt attack ID 
To danger ftill behind its back, Hudibrat. 
RENT. . /. [rente, Fr.] 
1. Reyenue; annual payment. 
3 Idol ceremony, | 
What are thy rents? what are thy coming in? 
O ceremony ſhew me but thy worth! Spakſpearts 


ed 


— 


þ 


7 
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I bought an annual rex? or two, 
And live juſt as you ſee I do. Pope. 
2. Money paid for any thing held of an- 
other. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
Maller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Prefent a peppercorn ior vent. 
To RENT. v. . | renter, Fr.] 
1. To hold by paying rent. 
When a ſervant is called before his maſter, it is 
often io know, whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, 
if the old man who rents it is in good health. 
Spectator. 


Prior. 


2. To ſet to a tenant. 


Re'NTABLE, adj, [trom rent.] That may 


be rented. 
RRTNTAL. 2. [from rent.] Schedule or 
account of rents. 
RRN TER. 2. /. from rent.] He that 
holds by pay ing rent. 
The eſtate will not be let for one penny more or 
leſs to the renter, amongſt whomſoeyer the rent he 
pays be divided. Locke. 
RE NVI RS ED. adj. [| renverſe, Fr.] Over- 
turned. 8 Spenſer. 
REenuNnCia'TION. 2. J [renunciatio, from 
renuncia, Latin.] The act of renounc- 
ing. 
He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doc- 
trine of poverty and renunclation of the world. 


; Taylor. 

To REORDAIN, v. @. [reordiner, Fr. 

re and ordain.] To ordain again, on 

ſuppoſition of ſome defect in the commiſ- 
ſion granted to a miniſter, 

RRORDINA“TION. z. /, [from reordain.] 
Repetition of ordination. 

He proceeded in his miniſtry without expecting 
any new miſſion, and never thought himſelf obliged 
to a reordination, Atterbury. 

To Reea'CciFy. v. 3. [re and pacify, ] To 
pacify again, 

Henry, who next commands the ſtate, 
Seeks to repacify the people's hate. 

Reyai'd, Ihe part, of repay. | 

To REPAIR. v. a. | reparo, Lat. reparer, 
French. ] ; ; 

1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the prieſts repair the breaches of the houſe. 

2 Kings. 

The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, 
becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuilding and 
repairing of St. Paul's church. Clarendon. 

Heav'n foon repair 'd her mural breach. Milton. 
2. To amend any injury by an equivalent, 

He juſtly hath driv'n out his rebel foes 

To deepeſt hell; and, to epa their loſs, 
Created this new happy race of men. Milton, 
3. To fill up anew, by ſomething put in the 
place of what is loſt. 
To be reveng'd, 
And to repair his numbers thus impair d. Milton. 
Reear's. 2. . {from the verb.] Repara., 
tion; ſupply of loſs; reſtoration after 
dilapidation. 
Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 
Ev'n in the inſtant of repair and health, 


Daniel. 


The fit is ſtrongeſt. Sbal peart. 
He caſt in his mind for the repair of the cathedral 
church. | e. 


Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, 
is a regular and ſimple diet, proportioning the daily 
repairs to the daily decays of our waſting —— 

„ emple. 
All automata need a frequent repair of new. 
ngth, the cauſes whence their motion does pro- 
ceed being ſubject to fail. Wilkins. 


To REPAL'R., v. . [repairer, Fr.] To go 
to; to betake himſelf. 
May all to Athens back again repair. Shakſp. 


| 


REP 


Depart from hence in peace, e 
$earch the wide world, and where you pleaſe repatr, 
Dryden. 

"Tis fix'd; th' irreyocable doom of Jove : 

Haſte then, Cyllenivs, through the liquid air, 

Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repair. Pope. 
Reyar's. 2. /.[repaire, Fr, from the verb, ] 
1. Reſort; abode, 

He ſaw Ulyſſes; at his ſhips repaire, 
That had been brutht with the enraged aire.Chapm, 

So 'ſcapes th” inſulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes ſmall outlets into open air; 

There the tierce winds his tender force aſſail, 
And beat him downward to his firſt repair. Dryden. 

2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither. 
The king ſent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houſes, and for a preſervation of the peace. 
Clarendon, 
Reear'seR, . /. [from repair. ] Amender; 
reſtorer, 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that 
teaches, gives him eyes; and it is a glorious thing to 
have been the repairey of a decayed intellect. South, 

O ſacred reſt! 
O peace of mind l repairer of decay, 
Whoſe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. 
8 Dryden. 
Reya'xpous, adj, [repandnus, Lat.] Bent 
upward. 

Though they be drawn repandous or convexedly 

crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth 


Arion is concavouſly inverted, and hath its ſpine 
depreſſed in another. Brown. 


REe'PARABLE. adj. [reparable, Fr. para- 


bilis, Lat.] Capable of being amended, 
retrieved, or ſupplied by ſomething equi- 
valent. ; 

The parts in man's body eaſily reparable, as 
ſpirits, blood, and fleſh, die in the embracemeat of 
the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. Bacon. 

When its ſpirit is drawn from wine, it will not by 
the re-union of its conſtituent liquors, be reduced 
to its priſtine nature; becauſe the workmanſhip of 
nature, in the diſpoſition of the parts, was too elabo- 
rate to be imitable, or reparad/e by the bare appoſi- 
tion of thoſe divided parts to each other, e. 

An adulterous — * is tied to reſtitution ot the 
injury, ſo far as is reparable, and can be made to the 
wronged perſon; to make proviſion for the childten 
begotten in unlawful embraces, Taylor. 

REe/PARABLY. adv, (roms reparable.] In 
a manner capable of remedy, by reitora- 
tion, amendment, or ſupply. 

ReyaRa'TION, 2. J. [ reparation, French; 
reparatio, from reparo, Latin. 

1. The act of repairing; inſtauration. 

Antonius Philoſophus took cate of the reparation 
of the highways. _ Arbuthnot. 

2. Supply of what is waſted, 

| When the organs of ſenſe want their due repoſe 
and neceſſary reparations, the ſoul exerts herlelf 
in her — frnalcies, Addiſon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and ſolid parts 
muſt be conſumed; and both demand a conſtant 

aration, Ir Arbuthnet, 

ecompenſe for any injury ; amends, 

The king ſhould be able, when he had cleared 

himſelf, io make him reparatian. Bacon. 
am ſenſible of the ſcandal I have given by my 


looſe writings, and make what reparation I am able. 
Dryden. 


Reea'RATIVE. z. J. [from repair. | What. 
ever. makes amends for loſs or injury. 
New preparatives were in hand, and partly repa- 
ratives of the former beaten at ſea. Wilton, 
Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are vin» 
dictive, not reparative z and begun only for revenge 
not for reparation of damages. Kettlewell, 


re 
3. 


RR PARTEE“L. 2. . [repartie, Fr.] Smart | 
reply: | | 
Tx overflowed with ſmart reparteet, and 


were 


dy diftipguiſhed from the intended wits, 
by being called coxcombs. | Dr 


ryden. 


-Reea/yMENT, 2. , [from repay.] 


| JLatin,] 


REP 
* Cupid was as bad as he; 
Hear but the youngſter's repartee. Prior. 
To RREPAR TEE,. v. 2. To make ſmart 
replies. 
Higb flights ſhe had, and wit at will, 
And ſo her tongue lay ſeldom ſtill; 
For in all viſits who but ſhe, 
To argue or to repartee ? Prior. 
To Repa'ss, v. a. Leben, French.] To 
paſs again; to paſs or travel back, 
Well we have paſs'd, and now repaſ d the ſeas, * 
And brought defir'd help. S hakſpeare., 
We thall find ſmall reaſon to think, that Abra« 
ham paſſed and r-paſſed thoſe ways more often than 
he was enforced fo to do, if we conſider that he had 
no other comforter in this weariſome * than 
the ſtrength of his faith in God. alej gh. 
If his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Home ward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pope. 
To Rreva'ss. v.n, To go back in a road, 
Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone h 
Glows with the paſſiug and repaſſing ſun. Dryden. 
Reea'sr. 2. J. {repas, Fr. re and paſtus, 


1. A meal; act of taking food, 
From dance to ſweet repaſt they turn 
Deſirous; all in circles as they ſtood, 
Tables are ſet. Million. 
What neat repaſt ſhall feaſt us, light and choice, 
Of Attick taſte, with wine. Milton. 
Sleep, that is thy beſt repaff, 
Yet of death it bears a taſte, 
And both are the ſame thing at laſt, * 
The day 
Had ſummon'd him tg due repaſt at noon. Dryden, 
Keep regular hours for repa/t and ſleep. Arbuths 
2. Food; victuals. | 
Go, and get me ſome repaſt ; 

I care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food. Shakſp. 
To Reva'sT. v. a. | repaiſtre, Fr, from the 
noun. ] To feed; to feaſt. | | 
To his good friends I' ope my arm, 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 

Repaſt them with my blood. Shak peare, 
REPa'STURE, z. /. [re and paſture. | En- 
tertainment, Not 1n uſe, ed. on! 

He from forage will incline to play 
But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then? 
Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. Shakſpearte 
To REPA'Y, v. a, [repayer, Fr. re and 
pay.) 2 1 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or 
in revenge. 1 
According to their deeds he will repay recompenſe 
to his enemies; tv the iſlands he will repay recom- 
penſe. Iſaiahs 
2, To recompenſe. 
He clad | | 
Their nakedaeſs with ſkins of beaſts 5: or ſlain, 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid, Milt. 
. To compenſate, 
The falſe honour, which he had ſo long enjoyed, 
was plentifully repaid in contempt. Backers | 


4. To requĩte either N 
The pooreſt ſervice is "pale with thanks. Shat/: 
Fav'ring heav'n repaid my gloriobs toils 

With a ſack'd palace and barbarick ſpoils. Pope, 
1 have fought well for Perſia, and repaid © 
The benefit of birth with honeſt ſervice. Rowes: 
Fo To reimburſe with. what 1s owed. 
It you repay me not on ſuch a day, | 

Such ſums as are exprefb'd in the condition, | 
Let the torfeit be an equal pound of your fair fleſh... 

| Shakſpeares 

1. The act of repaying, | 

2. The thing repaid, 

The ceüteſima uſura it was not lawful toexceed';; 
and what'was paid over it, was reckoged as 4 repa 
ment of part of the principal. "MM 51101 

To REPEA'L, v. a. [ rap «lar, Fr.] 

1. To recall. Out of uſe. 


- 


| 


—— 
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2, Revocation; abrogation. 


2. To ſpeak again. 


3. To regs! in medicine, is to prevent 
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I will re pea ! thee, or be well aſſur d, | 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf. Shakſpeare. | 
I here forget all former griefs ; . 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shak/ſp. 
2. To abrogate ; to revoke. : 
Laws, that have been approved, may be again 
2 and diſputed agalndt | 
ſelves, 


Hogker. 
n Adam ſeon repeal” d 
The doubts that in his heart aroſe, Milton 
Statutes are ſilently "repealed, when the reaſon 
ceaſes for which they were enacted. Dryden. 
Reex4't, 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Recall from exile, Not in uſe, 
; If the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy repea/, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world to ſeek a ſingle man. Shak; | 
The king being advertiſed,. that the over-large 
grants of lands and liberties made the lords ſo inſo- 
lent, did abſolutely reſume all ſuch grants; but the 
earl of Deſmond all found himſelf grieved with 
this reſumption or repeal of liberties, and declared 
his diſlike. | Davies. 
If the preſbyterians ſhould obtain their ends, 1 
could not be ſorry to find them miſtaken in the point 
which they have moſt at heart, by the repea/ of the 
teſt; I mean the benefit of employments, Swift, 


To REPEAT, v. a, [repeto, Lat, repeter, 
_ French, ] 31 
1. To iterate; to nſe again; to do again. 

le, though his power | 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 4 
Us toaboliſh. n Milton. 

Where ſudden alterations are not neceſſary, the 
ſame effect may be obtained by the repeated force 
of diet with more ſafety to the body. 


The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve 
to be — repeated; but that their multitude per- 
mitteth not any oftner repetition. Hooker. 
3. To try again, 
Neglectiog for Creiifa's life his own, 
oy «ned the danger of the burning town, Maller. 
ond this place you can have no retreat, 
Stay here, and I the danger will repeat, Dryden. 
o recite ; to rchearſe, 
Theſe evils thou repeat upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Shakſpeare. 
Thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt them 


names, 
| Needleſs to thee repeated. | Milton. 
He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, ſuitable to the 
. Waller. 
RxeysAa'TEDLY., adv. | from repeated. |] 
Over and over; more than once, 
And are not theſe vices, which lead into dam- 
nation, repeatedly, and moſt forcibly cautioned 
againſt? . Stephens, 
Rerca'raR. . / [from repeat. | 
1. One that repeats ; one that recites. | 
2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will, by 
. compreſſion of a ſpring. 


To REPEL. v. . [ repello, Latin.] 


„ 


1. To dtive back any thing. | 1 


| Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs in 
ftriking only, but alſo in repelling their ſtrokes with 
whom he contendeth. | Hooker. 
With hills of ſlain on my fide, 
Hippomedon repell d the hoſtile tide. 
2. Io drive back an aſſailant. 
Stand faſt ; and all temptation to tranſgreſs repe/. 


ilton, 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, thyir city ſeize 
_ ote the Latians in luxurious caſe 5 Dryden. 
Vour foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden, 
To Rur ETL. vin 

1. To act with force contrary to force 

impreſſed. | 
From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, that 
flies walk vpon the water without wetting ay feet. 
; | | | etolon. 


Pope 


by the authors rhem- | 


Arbutbnot, | 


| 1. To think on any thing paſt with 


| To RkEr' Nr. v. a. 


REP 


ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particular 
part, as would raiſe it into a tumour, 


Hincy. 
Reee'LLENT, 2. .. [repellens, Lua n.| 


application that has a repelling power. 
In the cure of an eryſipelas, whilſt, the body 
_ abounds with bilious humours, there is no admitting 
af repellants, and by diſcuticats you will enereaſe the 


heat, Wiſeman. 
Reye'LLER, z. . [from repel.] One that 
repels. | 


To REKPE NT. v. #, [repentir, French. ] 


ſorrow, 
Nor had I any reſervations in my own foul, when 
I paſſed that bill; nor 1 after. XK. Charles. 
Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational 
creature, ſo deviating, ſhould condemn, renounce, - 
and be ſorry for every ſuch deviation; that is, repent 


of it. South, 
Firlt ſhe relents | 
With pity, of that pity then repente. Dryden. 
Still you may prove the terror of your foes; 
Teach traitors to repert of faithleſs leagues. 
A. Philips, 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt, 
Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repen:. Shas. 
3. To change the mind from ſome painful 
motive. | . ö 
God led them not through the land of the Philiſ- 
tines, leſt parad venture the people repent when they 
ſee war, and they return. Exodus. 
4. To have ſuch ſorrow for ſin, as produces 
amendment of life. 
Nine veh reperted at the preaching of Jonas. 


ä Matthew, 
I will clear their ſenſes dark 5 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milton. 


1. To remember with ſorrow. 

If Deſdemona will return me my jewels, I will 
give over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolicita- 
tion. | : Shakſpeare, 

2. To remember with pious ſorrow, 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, doſt repent 
Theſe vanities and giddinefles, lo 
I ſhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Donne. 

His late follies he would late repent, Dryden. 


3. [/e repentir, French. ] It is uſed with the 
| reciprocal pronoun. Y | 
I repent me that the duke is (ain, N 0 6 


No man repented bim of his wickedneſs; ſaying, 

what have I done ? Shs | 
Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, 

repented himſelf. Matthew. + 
My father has repented him ere now, 

Or will repent bim when he finds me dead. Dryden, 

Each age fing'd on; 
Till God aroſe, and great in anger ſaid, | 
Lo! it repentetb me that man was made. Prior. 


Reee'NTANCE. 2. /. [ repentance, French 
from repent. | 


1, Sorrow for any thing paſt. Mo 
'he firſt ſtep towards a woman's humility, ſeems 
to require a repentance of her education. Law, 
2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newneſs 
of life; penitence. 5555 
Repentance ſo altereth a man through the mercy 
of God, be he ever fo defiled, that it maketh him 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfied, | 
Is not of heav'n nor earth ; for theſe are pleaſed; 
By penitence th. Eternal's wrath's appeas'd. Shak/. 
0 e, is a change of mind, or a convertion 
from fin to God : not ſome one bare act of change, 
but a laſting durable ſtate of new life, which is called 
regeneration. | Hammond. | 
In regard of ſecret and hidden faults, unleſs God 
ſhould accept of a general repentance for unknown 
fins, few or none at all could be ſaved,  _ Perkins. 
This is a confidence, of all the moſt irrational ; 


REP -. 


future repentance, who cannot promife himſelf , 


futurity ? South, 
Reee'NTANT. adj, [repentant, Fr, ſrom 
repent. | 


1. Sorrowful for the paſt. 
2. Sorrowful for fin, 
Thus they, in lowlieſt plight, repentant Rood, 
| Milton. 
3. Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. 
After I have interr'd this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 
I will with all expedient duty ſee you. Shakſpeate, 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heav'n hath blown its ſpirit out, 
And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on its head. Shakſ, 
Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round contains 
Repentant ſighs and voluntary pains. Pope, 
To RET ZO PLE. v. a. [re and people; re- 
peupler, Fr.] To ſtock with people ane v. 
An occurrence of ſuch remark, as the univerfal 
flood and the repeopling of the world, muſt be freſh 
in memory for about eight hundred years; eſpecially 


conſidering, that the peopling, of the world was 
gradual. Haie. 


To REPERCUYSS, V, a, Lrepercutis, re per- 
cuſſus, Latin.] To beat back; to drive 
back; to rebound, Not in uſe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itſelf, 

and is repereaſſed, yet it is without noiſe. Bacex. 

REPERCVU“ssIoR. 2. f. | from repercuſi: 

reperenſſio, Lat. repercuſſion, French. ] The 
act of driving back; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new eliſion, but a per- 

cuſſion, Bacon, 
By repereuſſion beams ingender fire, 

Shapes by reflection ſhapes beget; 

The voice itſelf when ſtopp'd does back retire, 

And a new vbice is made by it. Cowley, 

They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly flow 
By mutual repercaf#ors to and fro. Blackmere, 
ReeeRcv'ss1vE. adj. | repercuſſif, Fr.] 
1, Having the power of driving back, or 
cauſing a rebound. 
And reperciſtve rocks renew'd the ſound. 
Pattiſon, 
Blood is ſtanched by aſtringent and repercy/ive 
* 1 3 Bacon. 
ukions, if you a a ſtrong 7 cu/frve to 
the place affected? and Lake take New gi 8 
will ſhift to another place. Bacon. 

3. Driven back; rebounding. Not proper. 

„ Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 

# The repercu//tve roar, with mighty cruſh 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Thomſon. © 

ReyeRT1'TIOUS. adj. 2 Latin.] 
Found; gained by finding. Di&, 

Re'PERTORY, #« J. [repertoire, Fr, reper- 
torium, Lat.] A treaſury; a magazine; 
a book in which any thing is to be found, 

ReezT1'T10N, 2. J. {repetition, Fr, repeti- 

tio, Latin. ] | 

1. Iteration of the ſame thing. 

The 2” 1 repetition of aliment is neceflary for 
iring the fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnct. 
ecital of the ſame words over again. 

The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deſerve 

ts be oftner repeated ; but that the multitude of 
them permitteth not any oftner repetirion. Hooker. 

3. The act of reciting or rehearſing, 
I you conquer Rome, the benefit, 

Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whole repetition will be dogg'd with curſes. Shak}. 

4+ Recital. 1 *t 

— : 1 love ſuch tears, 

As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 

With repetitions of what heaven hath done. Chapm. 

5, Recital from memory, as diſtin from 

reading. 225 

To REPINE, v. z. [re and pine.] 

1. To fret; to vex himſelf ; to be diſcon- 


2. 


ſor upon what ground can a man promiſe himſeli a 


tented: with at or againfh. 


R E P 


. 
corn was given them urin 
| | ”— 8 


The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, 
becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's church. Clarendon. 

If you think how many diſeaſes, and how much 
poverty there 1s in the world, you will fall down 
upon your knees, and, inftead of repining at one afflic- 
tion, will admire ſo many bleſſings received at the 


hand of God. Temple 
2, To envy. . - 
The ghoſts repine at violated night; 
And curſeth' inyaling ſun, and ſicken at the fight, 
Ws Dryden. 
Juſt in the gate 
Dwell pale diſeaſes and repining age. Dryden, 


REINER. 7. /. [from repine.] One that 
frets or murmurs, 
To REPLA'CE. v, a. [replacer, Fr, re and 
place.] 
1. To put again in the former place. 
The eatl being apprehended, upon examination 


cleared himſelf fo well, as he was replaced in his 
government. Bacon. 
The bowls, remov'd for fear, | 
The youths rep/ac'd ; and ſoon reſtor'd the chear, 
| Dryden. 
2. To put in a new place. 
His gods put themſelves under his protection, to 
be replaced in their promiſed Italy. Dryden. 
To RETLAI T. v. 2. [re and plait.] To 
fold one part often over another. 
In — firſt works, are many ſmall foldings 


often replaited, which look like ſo many ICS 
ry en. 


% RE PLANT. v. a. [replanter, French; 
re and plant.] To plant anew, 

Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn 
with dung until the ſpring, take up and replant in 
good ground. Bacax. 

RETLANTATTION. 2. /. [from replant.] 
The act of planting again. 

To REPLENISH. v. a. [rehleo, from re 
and plenus, Lat. repleni, old Fr.] 

1. To ſtock 3 to fill. | 


Multiply and rep/inifþ the earth. Geneſis. 

The woods repleniſbed with deer, and the 2 

wich fowl. : jo 1 eylin. 
The waters 


With fiſh repleniſb'd, and the air with fowl, Mili. 


2. To finiſh ; to conſummate ;. to complete, | 


Not proper, nor in uſe. 
We ſmother'd 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e'gr ſhe fram'd. Sha, 
To Reeie'NniSH, v. 2. To recover the 


former fulneſs, Not in uſe. 

The humours in men's bodies encreaſe and de- 
creaſe as the moon doth ; and therefore purge ſome 
day after the full ; for then the humours will not re- 
pleniſb ſo ſoon. Bacon, 

RepLe'rT, adj. [ replete, French; repletus, 
Latin, 
to exu 

The world's large tongue 


Preclaims you for a man replete with mocks; + 
Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. Shak/p. 


rance. 


This mordication, if in over a high degree, is | 


little better than the corroſion of poiſon ; as ſome- 
times in antimony, if given to bodies not replete 
with humours ; for where humours abound, the hu- 
mours ſave the parts. Bacon. 
72 His words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too eaſy entrance won. Milton. 
In a dog, out of whoſe eye, being wounded, the 
eous humour did copiouſly flow, yet in fix hours 
the bulb of the eye was again replete with its hu- 
mour, without the application of any medicines. 


ReyLe'TION. 2. . {repletion, French, } 
The ſtate of being over full. | 
The tree had too much repletion, and was op- 


preſſed with its own ſap ; for repletion is an enemy 
to generation. - Ky a -- Bacon, 


| ToRerlty', v. a. 


Full; completely filled; filled 


Ray. 


REP 
| All dreams 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 


From riſing fumes of undigeſted food, Dryden, 
Thirſt and hunger may be ſatisfy'd ; 
But this replerior is to love deny'd. Dryden. 


The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopped by 
too great repletion. Arbuthnot 


| REPLE'VIABLE, adj. [replegiabilit, barba- 
rous Latin, } What may be replevined. 
ToRerLe'vin, N. a, Spenſer. [replegio, 
ToReeLtevy, low Latin; of ve and 
plevir, or pligir, French; to give a 
\ pledge, ] To take back or ſet at liberty, 
upon ſecurity, any thing ſeized. 
That you're a beaſt, and turn'd to graſs, 
Is no ſtrange news, nor ever was; 


Atleaſt to me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevia you. Hudibras, 


ReePLica'tion. . J. [replico, 1 
1. Rebound ; repereuſſion. Not in uſe, 
Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the rep/ication of your ſounds 
Sal ſpeare. 


— 


Made in his concave ſhores. 


2. Reply; anſwer. 


To be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication 
ſhould be made by the ſon of a king? Shakſpeare, 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had before 
offered, concerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſſes to 
Sparta, Broome, 
To REPLY! v. . [repliqguer, Fr.] To 
anſwer; to make a return to an anſwer, 
O man! who art thou that rep/icft againfl God, 
Romans. 
Would we aſcend higher to the reſt of theſe lewd 
perſons, we ſhould find what reaſon Caſtalio's 
3 had to reply upon the cardinal, who blamed 
im for putting a little too much colour into St. 
Peter and PauYy faces : that it was true in their 
life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
ſince they were grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the ſins 
of their ſucceſſors. a Aulerbury. 
To return for an an- 


ſwer. 
Perplex'd 


His trembling tongue invok'd his bride; 
With his laſt voice Eurydice he ery'd: 
Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply d. Dryden. 
RePLY' , % [rephique, French. } Anſwer; 
return to an aniwer, 
But now return, 
And with their faint reply this anſwer join. Shatſp. 
It I fent him word, it was not well cut, he would 
ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf : if again, 
it was not well cut, this is called the reply churliſh, 
Shakſpeare. 
One riſes up to make replies to eſtabliſh or con- 
fute what has been offered on each ſide of the queſ- 


tion. | aits, 
To whom with ſighs, Ulyſſes gave rep/y ; 
Ah, why ill-ſuiting paſtime mult I try ? Pope. 


anſwers; he that makes a return to an 


anſwer, 

At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer 
gave for his queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was better 
than a monarchy : the reflyer did tax him, that, 
being a private bred man, he would give a ore 
of ſtate; the anſwerer ſaid, that the replyer did 
much wrong the privilege of ſcholars, who would be 


— 


which no man will ſay you put much in practice. 
Bacon, 


To Rero'LISH, v. a. [repolir, Fr. re and 


poliſh.) To poliſh again. 

A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand | 
Repoliſb d, without error then to ſtand, . Donne. 


To REPORT. v. a. [rapporter, French.] 
1, To noiſe by popular rumour, 
Is it upon record ? or elſe reported nnn from 
, ' Shakſpeare 


© mp .o4 


age to age? 6 akſpeare. 


RE PI VIE A. 2. . [from reply.] He that | 


much ſtreightened if they ſhould give queſtions of | 
nothing, but ſuch things wherein they are practiſed ; 
and added, we have heard yourſelf diſpute of virtue, | 


1 


þ 


N 


The tempter ſtood, nor had what to reply. Milton. 


þ 


3. Account returned, 


To REPO'SE, v. a. 


2. To place as in confidence or truſt : with 


3- To lodge ; to lay'up, "4 


To Reyo'sr, v. 1. 
1. To ſleep ; to be at reſt. 


4 


| 


REP. 


| It is reported, 


| That good duke Humphry traiterouſly is murther'd, 


Shakſpeare, 
Report, ſay they, and we will report it. Jeremiah, 
o give repute, 
Timotheus was well reported of by the Es 
| 4 


2. 


A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tims 

3. To give an account of. | 
There is a king in Judah; and now ſhall it be 
reported to the king. Nehemiah, 


4. To return; to rehound ; to give back. 


In Ticinum is a church with windows only from 
above, that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you 
ſtand. by the clole end wall over againſt the door. 

Bacon, 


Reeo'sr. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Rumour; popular fame, 
2. Repute ; publick character. 


; * body's mark d | 
Wich Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note. Shakſpeare, 


In all approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, 
by honour and diſhonour, by evil report and good 
report, ; 2 Corimthianss 


Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide 
From Thetis ſent as ſpies to make report, 
And tell the wonders of her ſov'teign's court. 
1 aller. 
4+ Account given by lawyers of caſes, 
After a man has ſtudied the general principles of 
the law, reading the _ of adjudged caſes, will 
richly improve his mind. Wailte 
5. Sound; loud noiſe ; repercuſſion. 
The ſtronger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer : the 


report of an ordnance, the voice. Bacon, 
The laſhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her ſides. Dryden. 


Rzero'rTER: 2. . [from report.] Relater; 
One that gives an account, | | 
There ſhe appear'd ; or my v gorter devi'd well 
for her. k Shakſpeare. 
Rumours were raiſed' of great diſcord among the 
nobility ; for this cauſe the lords aſſembled, gave 
order to apprehend the reporters of theſe ſurmiſes. 
Hayward. 
If I had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould 
never be the reporter of it. P 
Repo'sTINGLY. adv. 


By common fame. 
Others ſay thou doſt deſerve; and. | 

Believe it better than reporting/p.  Shbakſpeares 

Reyo'saL. 2. J. | from repo/e.] lhe act 


of repoſing. 
If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repęſal 


Of any. truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, | 
Make thy words faith'd ? : Sbalſpeare. 
Cre bona, Latin.] 


* 


[from reporting, ] 


1. To lay to reſt. a | 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps; 
Here lurks no treaſon, here no eavy ſwells. Shakſp, 
Have ye chos'n this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repoſe 


Your wearied virtue ? | Milton 


on Or in. | -4 
I repoſe upon your management, what is deareſt 
to me, my tame, | is a 

That prince was conſcious of His own integrity in 
the ſervice of God, and relied on tnis as a foundation 
for that truſt he repoſed in him, to deliver him out 
of his diſtreſſes. Reger. 


Pebbles, 77 
being not ſo di 
dE”: 


d in thoſe cliffs amongit the earth, 
luble,. and more bulk y, are left be- 


[repoſer, French, ] 


£4 


n £ 


» 
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Wichin a thicket I rep] when round Lake” 
I ruffi'd up fal'n leaves in heap ; and found, | \ 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. Chapmany 


- 


Fr 


# > a 
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3. To detect of fallacy... 


ended: or encountered, | 


\ 


REP 

2. To reſt in confidence : with o. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, 
J do defire thy worthy company, 
Upon whoſe faith and honour 1 repeſe. Shakſpeare. 
EPO'SE, u. /, [ repos, Frehch. | | 

1. Sleep; reſt; quiet. 

| Merciful pow'rs! 

Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
_ Gives way to 13 repoſe. Shakſpeare. 


hou 
Of night, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, ; 
Mind us of like 1 * 15 ; Milton. 
2 I all the livelong day 
_ Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From 9 converſe; nor at ſhut of eve 
Enjoy repoſe, 
2, Cauſe of reſt, | | | 
After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, which 
we call repoſes ; becauſe in reality the fight would be 
tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. 


Philips. 


ryden. | 


Rexyo'szÞN8s8-. u. / [from repeſed.] State 
of being at reſt. | | 

To REPONITE. v. a. [repo/itns, Latin.] 

To. lay up; to lodge as in a place of 
ſafety. | 


Others repoſite their young in holes, and ſecure 
themſelves —— becauſe ſuch ſecurity is 


wanting, their lives being ſought. Verba. 
Rxyos1'TIoN. 2. /. [from repoſete.] Ihe 
act of replacing. 


Lare to it ſo by deligation, Wiſeman. 
Rryo'sITORY. 2. /. {repofitoire, French; 
repoſitorium, Latin.] A place where any 
thing is ſafely laid up, 
The mind of man not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas. Locke, 
le can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them, 
to us not without the appearance of irretrievable 
confuſion, but with reſpet to his own knowledge 
into the moſt regular and methodical 2 , 
| EL a ogers. 
7 Reyossr'ss, v. a. [re and poſſeſs.) To 
poſſeſs again. a : 
Hoy comes it now, that almoſt all that 2 is 


| ropeſſe ed of them ? | er. 
Woe is now to re poſſeſi thoſe lands, 


Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. Shakſpeare. 


Nor ſhall my father repeſſeſi the land, 
The father's fortune never to return. 
To REPREHE'ND. v. 
Latin. } > 
x, To reprove; to chide, Js: | 
All as before his fight, whoſe preſence to offend 
with any the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would be furely 
1 as they, who moſt reprebend or deride that 
*we Ge -. - 
Pardon me for reprebending thee, 


Pope, 
a, [reprehendo, 


'Phoy like dumb ſtatues ſtar*d; , 


; Which when 1 ſaw, I reprebended them; 


 And-aſk'd the mayor, 
ſilence? , - 
2. To blame; to cenſure. 
He could not reprebend the fight, fo many ftrew'd 
„„ ooo HH pman, 
I nor adviſe, nor reprebend the choices © © + 
Of Mardey-hill: ty ater eee. 


this wilful 


what. meant 
S'balſpeare. 


5 


This colour will be reprebe 


by impoting 0 all excelleacies in compufitions a 
| 5 acon, | 


. kind of poverty. | : 
4. To charge with as a. fault: with of be- 
one che Crime. FRED "ok 
-»C Arifti being reprebemdad of luxury by one 
. for that he gave fix crowns, for a 
© fmallyfiſh, anſwered, Why, what would you have 
; given?" the other ſaid, Some twelve pence: Ariſtip- 


| 


Being fatis fied in the repoſition of the bone, take | 


_ © parliament repreſents the people. 


- Hooker. 
| 
For thou haſt done a_charitable deed. $4, 7 we: | 


pus ſaid again, And-fix crowns is o more with me. 
* U $4 | Bacon. 


Nera wess. * A {from reprebend, } 2. One exerciſing the vicarious. power | 
""Blamer; ceofuren, 1 5 | 


culpable; cenſurable. 


6 4 


REP 


Theſe fervent reprebenders of things, eftabliſhed 


by publick authority, are always confident and bold- | 


ſpirited men but their confidence for the moſt part 

riſeth from too much credit given to their own wits, 

for which cauſe they are ſeldom free from errours. 

t | Hooker. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE, adj. I reprebenſible, 


French; reprebenſus, Latin, | Blamable ; 


REeyRENE NSIBLENESS. 2. /. from repre- 
benfible.] Blamableneſs ; culpableneſs. 
RBPREHE'NSIBLY, adv, —_ reprehen- 
ble.] Blamably ; culpably. | 
ReyRene'NS1ON. 2. /. [reprehenfeo, Lat. 
Reproof; open blame. b 
To a heart fully reſolute, counſel is tedious, but 
reprehen/ion is loathſome. Bacon. 
There is likewife due to the publick a civil repre- 
henfion of advocates, where there appearsth cunning 
counſel, groſs neglect, and light information. Bacon. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 


fellow chriſtians, or the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenfions and increpations. 


ammond, | | 


What effect can that man hope from his moſt 
zealous reprebenſiont, who lays himſelf open to re- 
crimination ? Government of the Tongue, 


RePREHE'NSIVE. adj, [from reprebend. 
Given to reproof. | ; 

To REPRESE'NT. v. a. [repreſento, Lat, 
repreſenter, French. ] 

1, To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited | 
were preſent, . 


* 


| Before him burn | 
Seyen lamps, as in a zodiac repreſenting 
The heav'nly fires, Milton. | 


2, To deſcribe z to ſhow in any particular 
character. | 
This bank is thought the greateſt 

Genoeſe, and the managers of it have been repre- þ 
ſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate...  . Addiſon, 

3. To fill the place of another by a. vica- 


rious character; to perſonate: as, zhe 


4+ To exhibit to ſhow ; as, he tragedy \ 
was repreſented very ſtilfully. 

$5, To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narra- 
tions. ; 

One of his cardinals admoniſhed him againſt that 
unſkilful piece of ingenuity, by repreſenting to him, 
that no reformation could be made, which would 

not notably diminiſh the rents of the church. 
| | Decay of Piety. 
REPRESENTA'TION., 2. /. | repreſentation, 
French; from repreſent.] 
1. Image; likeneſs. 

If images are worſhipped, it muſt be as . 
which Celſus denied, or as repreſentat ions of God; 
Which cannot be, becauſe God is inviſible and incor- 
poreal. . Srilling fleet. 
2. Act of ſupporting a viearious character. 
3. Reſpectful declaration. 5 
4. Publick exhibition. 
REePReSY'NTATIVE. adj. [repreſentatif, 
French; from repreſent.] 

1. Exhibiting a ſimilitude. 5 | 

| "They relieve themſelves with this diſtinction, and 

| yet on the legal ſacrifices, though repreſertative, 
to be proper and real. | Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of an- 

other. ö e ; | 


| ,- This council of four hundred was choſen, one 
hundred out of each 8 2 * been a 
body repreſentative of t ez though t - 
ple 3 reſerved a bo o power, p Sab f. 
RE TRESENTATIVE. 2. J. | 
1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 
A ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the ear, 


| who was the repreſentative of credulity. Addiſon. | That his ul ficken not. 


load on the 


—ͤ—ñL4ͤk Co 


' ance. Re oak | 
RxrRIIV E. 2. . [from the verb.] 


„ 


given by another. 


= 4-48 
I wiſh the welfare of my country; and my Morat 
and politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjuſted 


by our repreſentatives. above, and to divine provie 
dence. , | Blount 79 Pore. 
3. That by which any thing is ſhown, 
Difficulty muſt cumber this docttine, which (yp. 
poſes that the perfections of God are the repreſen; 2. 
tives to us, of whatever we perceive in the creatures, 
Locke, 
ReyRESE'NTER. v. /. [from repreſent.) 
1. One who ſhows or exhibits. 
Where the real works of nature, or veritable 1; 
of ſtory, are to be deſcribed, art, being but the imi- 
tator or ſecondary repreſenter, muſt not vary from 
the verity, | | Brown, 
2, One who bears a vicarious character ; 


one who acts for another by deputation. 

My muſe officious ventures 

Oa the nation's repręſenters. | Swift, 
ReerESENTMENT, 2. /. [from repre/ent.] 
Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting 
the likeneſs of ſomething, 

When it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the na- 
tural body of Chriſt ; others, the bleſſings of Chriſt, 
his paſſion in repreſentment, and his grace in real 
exhibition, Taper. 

We have met with ſome, whoſe teals made good 
their repreſentments. 3 Brow, 

To REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreſſus, Latin; 
reprimer, French, ] To eruſhz to put 
down; to ſubdue. 

Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed always to 


repreſs and appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they 

ſhould find him beyond fea. Bacon, 
Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 

againſt dangers, endeavoured to ſet up the (edition 

again; but they were ſpeedily reoreſed, and thereby 

the ſedition ſuppreſſed wholly. Hayward, 

Such kings r 
Favour the innocent, repreſs the böld, 
And, while they flouriſh, make aa age of gold. 


Walter. 
How can I | | 
Repreſs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The ſad remembrance? Denham, 
Thus long fucceeding criticks juſtly reiga'd, 
Licence repreje*d, and uſeful laws ordain'd : 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. Pape. 
ReyRe'ss. x. f. [from the verb.] Repreſ- 


fion ; act of cruſhing, Not in uſe, 

I. oud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing 
to the repreſs of it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by 
rage and impatience, than authoriſed by juſtice, 

\ Covernment of the Tongue, 
Reyre's$10N, 2. J. [from repre/5.] Act of 
repreſſing. 

No declaration from myſelf could take place, for 
the due repreſſion of theſe tumults. King Charles, 

REPRESSIVE. 4d. [from repreſs.) Having 
power to repreſs ; acting to repreſs, 
To REPRIE'VE. v. 4. [reprendre, repris, 
_  French.] To reſpite after ſentence of 
death ; to give a reſpite. 
He cannot thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heav'n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him ſrom the wrath 
Of greateſt juttice, Shakfpeare. 

Company, though it may reprieve a man rom his 
melancholy, yet cannot ſecure him from his con- 
ſcience. 2 South. 

Having been condemned for his part in the late 


., rebellion, his majeſty had been pleaſed to reprieve 


him, with ſeveral of his friends, in order to give them 
their lives. Addiſon. 
He reprieves the finner from time to time, and 
continues and heaps on him the favours of his provi- 
dence, in hopes that, by an act of clemency ſo unde- 
ſerved, he may, prevail on his gratitude and 2 
, (geri. 
Reſ- 
pite after ſentence of death. 
In his reprieve he may be ſo fitted, 


| | Chalſpeare, 
1 hope it is ſome pardon or reprieve = | 
For Claudio, 275 2 .. Shakſpeare, 
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The morning fir po Hotham was to die, a re. 
prieve was ſent to ſuſpend the execution for three 
days. Clarendon, 
All that I aſk, is but a ſhort reprieve, | 
Till 1 forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham, - 
To REPRIMA'ND., v. a. | reprimander, Fr. 
reprimo, Lat.] To chide; to check; to 
reprehend ; to reprove. | 
Germanicus was ſeverely reprimanded by Tibe- 
rius, for travelling into Egypt without his permiſ- 
ſion. 3 Arbutbnot. 
They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her 
tears, and her perverſeneſs ſeverely reprim-onded, 
| Law, 
RePRIMA/ND, 2. /. [reprimande, repri- 
mende, French; from the verb.] Re- 
proof; reprehenſion. | 
He inquires how ſuch an one's wife or ſon do, 
whom he does not fee at church; which is under- 
ftood as a ſecret reprimand to the perſon abſent. 
Spectator. 
To REPRINT. v. 3. [re and print.] 


1. To renew the impreſſion of any thing. 
The buſineſs of redemption is to rub over the de- 
faced copy of creation, to reprint God's image upon 
the ſoul, and to ſet forth nature in a ſecond and a 
fairer edition. South, 
2, To print a new edition. 
My bookſeller is reprinting the eſſay on criticiſm, 
TRE oe. 
Reyri'saL. 2. /. [repreſalia, low Latin; 
repreſaille, French.] Something ſeized 
by way of retaliation for robbery or in- 
ury, 
, The Engliſh had great advantage in value of repri- 
als, as being more ſtrong and active at ſea, Hayward. 
Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder be, | 
Since no 7epriſals Tan be made on thee, Dorſet. 


REPRI'sE. 2. J. [ repriſe, French.) The 


act of taking ſomething in retaliation of 


injury. | 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near; 
If fo, a juſt repriſe would only be | 
Of what the land uſurp'd upon the ſea, Dryden, 
To REPROA'CH. v. a. [| reprocher, Fr.] 
1. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a 
crime. 0 
 Mezentius with his ardour warm'd 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their ſhameful flight, 
Repell'd the victors. Dryden. 
| The French writers do not burden themſelves too | 
much with plot, which has been reproached to them 
as a fault. a Dryden. 
2. To charge with a fault in ſevere lan- 


guats . 1 
If ye be reproached for the name of Chriſt, happy 
are ye. 1 Peter. 

That ſhame 1 
There (it not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. 
3. Toupbraidin general. 5 

The very regret of being ſurpaſſed in any valuable 
quality, by a perſon of the ſame abilities with our- 
elves, will reproach our own lazineſs, and even 
ſhame us into imitation, Rogers, 


ReyRoA'CH. 7, /. [reproche, Fr. from the 
verb.] Cenſure; infamy ; ſhame, 
With his reproach and odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces. ak Spenſer, 
Lf black ſcantal or foul-fac*d reproach 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. 
Shakſpeare. 
Thov, for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne 
* Univerſal reproach. EI Milton, 


Reyroa'CHaBLE. adj. [reprochable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach, - 

Repnoa'cur vl. adj. [from reproach.) 

1. Scurrilous ; opprobrious. = | 


O monſtrous ! what reproach/ul words are theſe ! 
Shakſpeare, 


— . 
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T have ſheath'd 
My rapier in his boſom, and withal 
Thruſt theſe reproachfu/ ſpeeches down his throat. 
Shakſpeare. 


An advocate may be puniſhed for reproachfu/lan- | 
Aylife. | 


guage, in reſpect of the parties in ſuit, 
2. Shameful ; infamous ; vile. 
To make religion a ſtratagem to undermine 
government, is contrary to this ſuperſtructure, moſt 
ſcandalous and reproachful to chriflianity. 


Hlammond, 
1 Thy puniſhment 
He ſhall endure, by coming in the fleſh 
To a reproachfullite and curſed death. NMlton. 


RR PROACR TULLN. adv, [from reproach. 
I, Opprobriouſly ; ignominiouſly; ſcur. 
rilouſly. | 
Shall I then be us'd reproachfully? Shakſp. | 
I will that the younger women marry, and give 
none occaſion to the adverſary to ſpeak reproacbſu!!y. 
1 Timothy. 
2. Shamefully ; infamouſly, 
RE'PROBATE. adj. [ reprobus, Lat.] Loſt 
to virtue; loſt to grace; abandoned. 
They profeſs to know God, but in works deny 
him, being abominable, and to every good work 


reprobate, Titus. 
Strength and art are eaſily outdone 
By ſpirits reprobare., Milt: n, 


Cod forbid, that every ſingle commiſſion of a fin, | 


though great for its kind, and withal acted againſt 
conſcience for its aggravation, ſhould ſo far deprave 
the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch a reprobate condition, 
as to take pleaſure in other men's ſins. South. 

If there is any poor man or woman, that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprebate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them. Law. 

Re'eROBATE, z. /. A man loſt to virtue; 
a wretch abandoned to wickedneſs, | 

| What if we omit 

This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ? 
| Shakſpeare. 
I acknowledge myſelf for a reprodote, a villain, a 
traytor to the king, and the moſt unworthy man 
that ever lived, | Raleigh. 
All the ſaints have profited by tribulations; and 
they that could not bear temptations became repro- 
bates. | Taylor. 

To RE PNOBATE. v. 4. [ reprobo, Lat.] 

1. To difallow ; to reject. | 

Such an anſwer as this is reprobated and diſal- 
lowed of in law; 1 do not believe it, unleſs the 
deed appears, Aylife. 

2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal 

deſtruction. | HP 

What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to repent 
and amend, who either without reſpect to any 
degree of amendment is ſuppoſed to be elected toeter- 
nal bliſs, or without reſpect to ſin, to be irreverſibly 
reprobated ? Hammond. 

A reprobated hardneſs of heart does them the 
office of philoſophy towards a contempt of death. 

L' Eftrange. 

3. To abandon to his ſentence, without 
hope of pardon, | 

| Drive him out b 
To reprobated exile round the world, | 

A caitive, vagabond, abherr'd, accurs'd. Southern. 

'Re/erxROBATENESS, 2. / = reprobate. | 
The ſtate of being reprobate. 

ReyroBA'TION. 2. / [reprobation, Fr. 
from reprobate.] | ; 

1. The act of abandoning, or ſtate of being 
abandoned to eternal deſtruction ; the 
contrary to election. 

This ſight would make him do a deſperate turn; 

Vea curſe his better angel from his ſide, 

And fall to reprobation. Shakſpeare, 
This is no foundation of diſcriminating grace, or 

conſequently fruit of election and reprobation, 


Hammond. | 


Though ſome words may be accommodated to 
* Gad's predeſtination, yet it is the ſcope of that text 
to treat of the reprubation of any man to hell- fire. 


Vox. II. : | 


74 Ged. upon 2 true repentance, is not ſo fatally tied 


RTT TII E. 4%. . Lat.], Creepipg 
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to the ſpindle of abſolute reprobarion, as not to kee 

his promiſe, and ſeal mereiful pardons, Maine + 
2. A condemnatory ſentence. 

You are empowered to give the final decifion of 

wit, to put your ſtamp on all that ought to paſs for 

current, and ſet a brand of reprobation on clipt 


try and falſe coin, Dryden. 
Fo RETRODU'CE. v. a. 105 and pro- 
duce ; reproduire, Fr.] To produce 


again ; to produce anew, 

If horſe dung . aha 1g oats, it will not be 
eaſily determined where the power of generation 
ceaſeth. . Brown... 

Thoſe colours are -unchangeable, and whenever 
all thoſe rays with thoſe their colours are mixed 
again, they reproduce the ſame white light as before, 

| * Netten. 
RryroDU'CTION. 2. / [from reproduce.] 
Ihe act of producing anew. 

I am about to attempt a feprodu&7ion in vitriol, 

in which it ſeems not unlikely to be performable. 

Boyley 

Reyroo'F, n. /. [from repmve.] | 
1. Blame to the face; reprehenſion. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, turn another into the regiſter of your own, 
that I may paſs with a rer the eaſter. Shalſp. 

Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; | 
Thole beſt can bear reprocf, who merit praiſe. 

N 
2. Cenſure; ſlander. Out of uſe, | 

Why, for thy ſake, have I ſuffered reprogf ? ſhame 

hath covered my face. Pſalms. 

RETROVABLR. adj, [from reprove,] Cul- 

__ ; blamable ; worthy of repre- 
enſion. 

If thou doſt find thy faith as dead after the recep- 
tion of the ſacrament as before, it may be thy faith 
was not only little, but reprovaòle. 45 lor. 

To RE PRO VE. v. a. [ roprouver, Fr. 
1. To blame; to cenſure. 

Iwill not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices, Pſalms. 

This is the fin of the miniſter, when men are 
called to reprove ſin, and do not. Perkins, 

2. To charge to the face with a fault; to 
check; to chide ; to reprehend. 

What if they can better be content with one that 
can wink at their faults, than with him that will 
reprove them ? Whitgift. 

There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool, though he 
do nothing but rail; nor no railing in a known diſs 
creet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 


Shakſpeare, 
„ What if thy ſon 

Prove diſobedient, and, reprov'd, retort, | 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me? Milton. 
If a great perſonage undertakes an action paſſione 
_ ately, let it be ated with all. the malice and im; 
Dtency in the world, he ſhall have enough toflatter 
im, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 
He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to thoſe, tor 
whom he firſt prays to God, Lau. 

3. Jo refute; to diſprove, : 


My lords, FEY” 
Reprove my allegation if you can. Sbalſpeare. 
they will ſay, doſt 


4. Lo blame ſor: with of. 
Io reprove one of lazineſs, 
thou make idle a coat? that is, a coat for idlenefs. 
| Carew. 


A re: 


Reeno'veR. 2. . [from rrprove.] 
prebender ; one that reproves. 
Let the moſt patent ſinner ſpeak out, and tell pe, 
whether he can command down the elamours and 
revilings of a guilty conſcience, and impoſe ſilence 
upon that bold rer - South, 
This ſhall have from every one, even the repro- 
vers of vice, the title of living well. Los te. 
To RxTRU“N E. v. 8. [re aud prune,] Io 


prune a ſecond time. 1 
Reprune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of 
the young likelieſt ſhoots as are well placed. 
13 Þ dig 4 Nvelyn. 


N 


Bramball. 
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upon many feet, In the following lines, | 


reptile is confounded with /erpent. 
_ © Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
» Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs. Gay. 
RuyP'*1'is. z./. An animal that creeps 
upon many feet. ; 
_ Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadru- 
peds or reptiles which have many feet, and ſerpents 
which have no feet. ke, 
Holy retreat + fithence no female hither, 
Conſcious of ſocial love and nature's rites, 
- Muſt dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 
To woman, form divine. rior. 


Reyv'/sLican. adj. [from republick, | 
: Placing the government in the people. 
Rxyv'BLICan. 2. /. [from republick,] 
One who thinks a commonwealth with- 
out monarchy the beſt government, 
Theſe people are more happy in imagination than 
the reſt of Geir neighbours, becauſe they think 
' themſelves 
bs not peculiar to repreb/icans. Addifon, 
REPU'BLICK. x. J. {reſpablica, Latin; 
1 0s Fr.] : 
ommonwealth ; ſtate in which the 
wer is lodged in more than one. 
They are indebted many millions more than their 
whole republick is worth. Addiſon. 
2. Common intereſt; the publick. | 
Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain ; | 
And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, * 
Count the republich's, not their own. Ben Fonſon. 


RET UDIABLE. adj. I from repudiate.] Fit 
to be rejected. | 


Jo REPU'DIATE. v. a. [repudio, Latin; 


repudier, Fr.] To divorce; to reject ; 
to put away. 3 
Let not thoſe, that have repudiated the more in- 
viting fins, ſhow themſelves philtered and bewitched 
by this. | Government of the Tongue, 
lere is a notorious inſtance of the folly of the 
* atheiſts, that while they repzdiate all title to the 
kingdom of heaven, merely for the preſent 7 
of body, and their boaſted — o 
beſides the extreme madaeſs in running ſuch a deſ- 
perate hazard aſter death, they unwittingly deprive 
4 2 here of that very pleaſure and tranquil- 
ity they ſeck for. . Bentley. 


RxeePvuDia'TION. #. . ([repudiation, Fr. 
from repudiate.] Divorce; rejection. 
It was allowed by the Athenians, only in caſe of 

repudiation of a wife. Arbuthnot, 
Reyv'cnance, | =. /. [repugnance, Fr. 
Reev'oNANcY. rom repugnant. | 
1. oy z contrariety. N 
But where difference is without repugnancy, that 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which is. 


Hooker. 


\ Ft is no affront to 'omnipotence, if, by reaſon of 


the formal incapacity and repignancy of the thing, 
we aver that the world could not have been made 
from all eternity. Bentley. 
2. Reluctance; reſiſtance. | 
© Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 


- Without repugnaxcy ? Sbalſpeare. 
3. Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. | 
Thus did the pa act without any of their 


. - preſent jars, combats, or repugnancies, all moving 
| 5 the beauty of — pr. a 


4, Averſion ; unwillingneſs. | 
4 + That which res us to loſe 8 our time, is 
e repupgnance which we naturally have to labour. 


South. 


” repugnans, Lat. | 

1. Di obedient 3 not obſequious, 

3 His antique ſword, A PR 
1 Rebell ious to his arm, lies where i falls, 4 1 


* 
: 
: 


(7 Repugnant to-commande » 


— 


” 


F | REPUGNANT, adj. [repognent, Fr. | 


' 


mind, 


and the ſtillneſs of 


* 
r 


| himſelf. 


"EE 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite ; inconſiſtent ; 


to, ſometimes ait - 
There is no breach ofa divine law, but is more or 
leſs repugnant unto the will of the law-giver, God 


Perkins. 
Why I reject the other conjectures, is, becauſe 
they have not due warrant from obſervation, but are 
clearly repugnant thereunto. "Woodward. 
Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principles 
maintained both by them and me, to a ſenſe repng- 
nant with their other known doctrines. Vaterland. 
RBG RNANTLV. adv. | from repugnant, | 
ContradiQorily, 

They ſpeak not repugrantly thereto, Brown. 

To REPU!LLULATE. v. #. [re and pullulo, 

Lat. repulluler, Fr.] To bud again. 

Though tares repri/ulate, there is wheat ſtill left 

in the fieid. Hobel. 


REPU'LSE. 1. J. [repulſe, Fr. repuſſa, 


Lat.] The condition of being driven 


; though ſuch a chimerical happinels | 


off or put aſide from any attempt. 

My repulſe at Hull ſeemed an act of fo rude diſ- 
loyalty, that my enemies had ſcarce confidence 
enough to abet it. 

LE. Nor much expect 
A for ſo proud will firſt the weaker ſeek; 
So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his * 

| ; ilton. 

By fate repell'd and with repulſes tir'd. 

i Denbam. 
To Reev'LsE. v. a. [repulſus, Lat.] To 
beat back; to drive off. 

The chriſtian defendants flill repulſed them with 
greater courage than they were able to aſſail them. 

; Knolles. 

This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were repulſed, 

and without glory or gain returned into England. 

| Hayward. 

Man complete to have diſcover'd and rep 

Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend, Milton. 
REePv'LSION, 2. /. [repulſus, Lat.] The 

act or power of driving off from itſelf. 

Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the 
parts attract one another; at the ſame time, by 
their elaſticity, the particles of air have a power of 
repulſion or flying off from one another. Arbuibnot. 

| Reev'LsIve. adj, [from repulſe.] Driv- 
ing off; having the power to beat back 

or drive off, [4 34 


another, and endeavour to expand themſelves, and 
get as far aſunder as the quantity of water, in which 
they float, will allow; and does not this endeavour 
imply, that they have a repai/ive force by which 
they fly from one another, or that they attract the 
water more ſtrongly than one another? MNexwwtor. 


To Reev'RCHASE, v. a. [re and purchaſe] 
To buy again. | 
Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
1 with the bloed of enemies; 
What valiant foe-meo, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their mY * 


8 Shakſpeare. 
If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurchaſe them 


again in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, | 


as if he were the original purchaſer. Hale. 
RE“TU TABLE. ad. from rrpUe.] Honour. 
able; not infamous. 

If ever any vice ſhall become repxtable, and be 
gloried in as a mark of greatneſs, what can we then 
expe from the man of honour, but to W 
himſelf ? : 5 | 


In che article of danger, it is as reputable to elude 
an enemy as defeat one. 5 Broome. 


Re'eUTABLENESS, 2. /. [from reputable.) | 


The quality of a thing of good 
Rr/euTABLY. adv. 
Without diſcredit, wats 
To many ſuch worthy magiſtrates, who have 
EET „ 
| great city, 1 am now Ac | m courie., 
A enn. 


ute. 


[from repuiable.] 


| ReevTa'TION, 2. / Lrrputation, Fr, from 


repute, } 


with 


filled the chief ſeats of power in thig 


King Charles. | 


| 


gers. 


ö 


1 


The parts of the ſalt or vitriol recede from one | 


REQ 


1, Character of good or had, 


tation of being extremely poor and beggarly. 


Addiſon, 

2, Credit; honour. 

Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; 

oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving : 

you have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you repute 

yourſelf ſuch a loſer.. Shakſpeare, 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. Poe, 

ToREPU'TE. v. a. [reputo, Lat. repuler. 

Fr.] To hold; to account; to think, 
The king was reputed a prince moſt prudent. 

| Shakſpeare, 

I do repute her grace 


The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. 


Shakſpeave. 
I do know of thoſe, 
That therefore only are reputed wile, 
For ſaying nothing. Shatſeare, 
Men, ſuch as chuſe 5 


Law practice for mere gain, boldly re hute 
Worſe than embrothel'd ſtrum pets proſtitute, 
| Donne. 
If the grand vizier be fo great, as he is repute, 
in politicks, he will never conſent to an invaſion 
of Hungary. + Temple. 
REP“ TE. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. Character; reputation. 
2. Eſtabliſhed opinion. 


He who reigns 
| Monarchin heav'n, till then as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. 

Reyv'TELESS. adj. [from repute. 
| pron 3 diſgraceful, 
ut out of uſe, 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had left me in repureleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. 


REQUE'ST. 2. % [requefte, Fr.] 
1. Petition; entreaty, 
But aſk what you would have reform'd, 
I will both hear and grant you your reque/ts. 
: NY akſpeare. 
Haman ſt50d up to make regueſ for his life to 
Eſther. Eſther. 
All thy requeſt for man, accepted Son! 
Obtain all thy regue/# was my decree, Milton. 
Aſk him to lend 
To this, the laſt rc uν that I ſhall ſend, 
A gentle ear. | Denham. 


2. mand; repute; credit; ſtate of 
being deſired. 


Aufidius will appear will in theſe wars, his great 
oppoſer Coriolanus being now in no regueſt of his 
country. $ bakſpeare. 

Whilſt this vanity of thinking, that men ate 
obliged to write either ſyſtems or nothing, is in 
requeſt, many excellent notions are W : 

0 J oy to 

Knowledge and fame were in as great regue/ ag 
wealth among us now. emple. 


ToReqQue'sT, v. a. reguęſter, Fr.] To 
aſk ; to ſolicit ; to entreat. 

To- night we hold a folemn ſupper, fir, _ 
And Vil reguef your preſence. Sbalſpeare. 
It was to be requeffedof Almighty God by prayer, 
that thoſe kings would ſeriouſly fulfil all that hope 
of peace. | © Knoles. 

The virgin quire for her requeſt, 

The god that ſiis at marriage teait ; 
He at their invoking came, | 
But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame. Milton. 
In legs not 8 * 7 . be 
properly ſaid to regucſt, beca ipgs conſidered, 
they muſt pot be denied, / b Scuths 


Milos. 
Diſre. 


Not inelegant, 


Shakſpeares 


REeqQue'sTER. 2. J. [from requeft.} Peti- 
tioner ; ſolicitor, | | 
\ ToReqQui'ckeN. v. x. [re and quicken, 
To reanimate. | 92 87 
By and by the din of war gan pierce - 
| His — ſenſe, when Reraight his double ſpirit 


Reguic ten d what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And tothe battle came he, a 


| 


Shakſpear . 


Re: upon the lake of Geneva, has the yepy. f 


REQUIEM. 2. / ¶ Latin. 
1. A hymn in which they implore for the 
dead requiem or reſt. 

We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 

To fing a requiem and ſuch peace to her, 
As to peace-parted fouls.  Shakſpeare, 
2. Reſt ; quiet; peace. Not in uſe, 

The midwife kneel'd at my mother's throes, 
With pain produc'd, and nurs'd for future woes ; 
Elſe had I an eternal reguiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever ſlept, Sandys. 
REGINA BLE. adj, [from require.) Fit 
to be required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all 
circumſtances reguirable in a hiſtory to * ; 

. a k. 
Jo REQUIRE. v. a, [reguiro, Lat, reque- 
rir, French. 


1. To demand; to aſk a thing as of right, 
Ye me require 
A thing without the compaſs of my vit; 
For both the lineage and the certain fire, 
From which 1 ſprung, are from me hidden yet. 
| St enſer, 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits, Shakſpeare, 
This, the very law of nature teacheth us to da, 
and this the law of God requireth alſo at our hands. 
| Spelman. 
This imply'd 
SubjeRion, but rear d with gentle ſway. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 
And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd,. Dryden. 
2. To make neceſſary ; to need, 
The king's buſineſs required haſte, 1 Samuel. 
High from the ground, che branches would require 
Thy utmoſt reach. | Milton. 
But why, alas! do mortal men complain? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire. Dryd. 
God, when he gave the world in common to all 
mankind, commanded man alſo to labour; and the 
penury of his condition required it. Leicke, 


REQUISITE. adj. [requifitus, Lat.] Ne- 
ceſlary ; needful; required by the nature 
of things. 

When 
troduction of a new religion, and that in the room 
of one ſet up by himſelf, it was requifite, that he 
ſaould recommend it to the reaſons of men with the 
ſame authority and evidence that enforced the 
former. : South 

Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore 
they cannot ſo well cloſe and go together in the head, 
which is ever requi/ite to ſleep. Bacon, 

Prepare your foul with all thoſe neceſſary graces, 

that are more immediately reqiifite to this per- 
formance. | i Wake, 

Rze'quisITs. 2. /. Any thing neceſſary. 

Res nen paria labore, ſed relifla, was thought 
by a poet to be one of the reguiſites to a happy life. 

| | Dryden. 

For want of theſe requi/tes, moſt of our ingeni- 
ous young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet, 
adore him, and imitate him, without knowing 
wherein he is defeQive. Dryden. 

God on his part has declared the requifites on 
ours; what we mutt do to obtain bleſſings, is the 
great buſineſs of us all to know, Mate. 

Re'quisITELY. adv. [from requifite, ] 
Neceſſarily; in a requifite manner. 

We diſcern how requi/itely the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to leveral times, perfons, and oc- 
Currences. | Boyle. 

Re'qurs1TENEss. 2. /. [from reguiſile.] 
Neceſſity; the ſtate of being requiſite. 

Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to the ſeveral times, perſons, and 

- occurrences intended, we ſhall diſcover not only the 

ſenſe of the obſcurer paſſages, but the requi 1 
of their having been written ſo obſcurely. Boyle. 

Requ1'TAL. . /. [from re nite] | 

1. Return for any good or Pad office ; re- 
taliation. Eh 


Should we take the quarrel of ſermons in hand, 


and revenge their cauſe by regultal, thruſting prayer | 


od new-modelled the world by the in- 


RES 


in 2 manner out of doors under colour of long 
preaching ? Hooker. 
Since you 

Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold, you do ſo grow in my reguital, 

As nothing can unroot you. 
: We hear 

Such goodr eſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 

Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 


Forerunning your regquita, Shakſpeare, 
2. Return; reciprocal action. 
No merit their averſion can remove, 
Nor ill reguiral can efface their love. Waller, 


3. Reward; recompence. 
He aſk'd me for a ſong, 
And in requita/ op'd his leathero ſerip, 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, Milton. 
I have ta'en a cordial, 
Sent by the king or Haly, in requita/ 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy, Denham. 
In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon this 
lower world, though the lower world cannot equal 
{| their benefaction, yet with a kind of grateful return 
it reflects thoſe rays, that it cannot recompenſe ; lo 
that there is ſome return however, though there can 
be no reguital. 


To REQUPT TE. Ty, © [ requiter, French. ] 
1. To repay ; to retaliate good or ill; to 


recompenſe. 
If he love me to madneſs, I ſhall never reguite 
him. Shakſpeare. 


When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father 
was dead, they ſaid, Joſeph will require us all the 
evil we did, | Genefis. 
An avenger againſt his enemies, and one that 
ſhall require kindneſs to his friends. Ecclefafticus. 

Him within prote& from harms; 

He can reguite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe. Milton. 

Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praiſe of mevit, nor aſpire to fame! 

»Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 


Thoſe acts of goodneſs which themſelves require : 
O let us {till the ſecret joy partake, | 
To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake. Pope. 
Unhappy Wallace, 
Great patriot heroe ! ill required chief! Thomſon, 
2. To do or give in reciprocation. 
He hath requized me evil for good. 1 Samuel. 


Open not thine heart to every man, leſt he reguite 
thee with a ſhrewd turn. Eeclefafticus. 


Re'xeEMOUSE, z. . [hnenemurp, Saxon, ] 
A bat, Sec REARM OSE. 
To RESA1'L, v. a. [re and ſail.] To ſail 
back. 
From Pyle reſailing, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to ſpeak ! in ambuſh is decreed, Pope. 
uy ob E. 1. J. re and ſale.] Sale at ſecond 
and. 


where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
enrich. Bacon. 
To ReSALvu'TE, v. 3. [r:/aluto, Lat. reſa- 
luer, Fr.] To ſalute or greet anew, 
We drew her up to land, 
And trod ourſelves the 7e ated ſand, Chapman, 


To reſalute the world with ſacred light, 
Leucothea wak'd. Milton. 


To RSI D. v. g. ſcindo, Lat. reſciuder, 
Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. 

>. [tis the impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon 

him, which being the condition, upon the per- 

formance whereof all the promiſes of endleſs bliſs 


are made over, it is not poſſible to re/cind or diſclaim 
the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. 


I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; 
Theſe to reſcind, and peerage to reſtore, Dryden, 
Resc1'ss10N. 2, J. [reſciffien, Fr. reſciſſus, 
Lat.] The act of cutting off; abrogation. 

If any infer reſelſſion of their eſtate to have been 


ö 


for idolatry, that the governments. of all idolatrous 


nations ſhould be alſo diſſolved, it followeth not. 
Bacon. 
Rxsc1's80Rvy. adj. reſciſſeire, Fr. reſciſſus, 
Lat.] Having the power to cut off. 


Shakſpeare. 


South, 


Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, 


RES 


To RexescR1's Z. UV. 6. [ re/cribo, Lat. Fea 
ſerire, French, ] 
t. To write back, 

Wheneyer a prince on his being conſulted reſcriber 
or writes back Toleramus, he Ciſpeaſes with that 
act otherwiſe unlawſul. Ayliffe. 

2, To write over again. 
Calling for more paper to yeſcribe them, he 

ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink-box and 
the ſand-box. Howe!, 


Re'scRIPT. . / [reſcrit, Fr. reſcriptum, 
Lat.] Edict of an emperour. 

One finding a great maſs of money digged under 
ground, and being ſomewhat doubtful, ſignified it 
to the emperor, who made a reſcript thus: Uſe it. 

. Bacen. 

The popes, in ſuch caſes, where canons were 
ſilent, did, after the manner of the Roman empe- 
rors, write back their determinations, which were 
ſtiled reſcriprs or decretal epiſties, having the force 
of laws. Aylife. 

To RESCUE. v. a, [reſcorre, old Fr.] To 


ſet free from any violence, confinement, 
or danger. 


Sir Scudamore, after long ſorrow, in the end 
met with Britomartis, who ſuccoured him and 
reſtewed his love. Spenſer, 

My uncles both are ſlais in reſcuing me. Shakſps 

We're beſet with thieves; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. Shakſpeare. 

Dr. Bancroft underſtood the church excellently, 
and had almoſt reſcued it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian party. Clarendon. 

He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, 28 to 
reſolve he can never fall, if he commit thoſe acts, 
againſt which ſcripture is plain, that they that do 
them ſhall not inherit eternal life, muſt neceſſarily 
reſolve, that nothing but the removing his funda» 
mental error can reſcue him from the ſuperſtyuctive. 

Hammond. 

Who was that juſt man, whom had nat heav'n 
Reſcu'd, had in his righteouſneſs been loſt ? Milton, 

Riches cannot reſcxe from the grave, 
| Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlaves. 
Dryden, 

We have nerer yet heard of a tumult raiſed to 
| reſcue a miniſter whom his maſter defired to bring 
to a fair account. | Davenant. 


Rx's cuz. . J. [reſcoufſe, reſcofſe, old Fr. 
reſcuſſus, low Lat.] Deliverance from vio- 
lence, danger, or confinement, 

ow comes it, you e 
Have holp to make this reſcue ? Shakſpeare. 


Re'scurR, #, J. [from reſcue.] One that 
reſcues, 1 
J. [recherche, Fr.] Inquiry; 


RESEA“R CH. . 
ſear ch. 4 
By a ſkilſul application of thoſe notices, may 
gained in [uch re/rarches the accelerating and bet- 
tering of fruits, emptying mines, and draining fens, 
| Glanville. 
I ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, into which I may have 
fallen, io the better conſideration of others, who 
ſhall have made reſearch into this buſineſs with 
more ſelicity. Holder. 
A felicity adapted to every rank, ſuch as the re- 
ſearches of human wiſdom ſought ior, but could not 
diſcover * | | Rogers. 
To RESRA'RCH, u. 6. [rechercher, Fr.] To 
examine; to inquire. 9551 
It is not eaſy to reſearch with due diſtinction, in 
the actions of eminent perſonages, both how moch 
they may have been blemiſhed by the envy of others, 
and what was corrupted by their own felicity; 


| Motion. 
To RESZA“T. v. a. [re and ent.] To ſeat 
again. | FE TS 
When he's produc'd, will you reſeat him 
Upon his father's throne ? Dryden, 
Rese1'zER, =, .. One that ſeizes again, 
RESEIZURE. 2. /; [7e and ſeizure, Re- 
peated ſeizure; ſeizute a ſecond time, 
Here we have the charter of foundation; it is 
now the more enſy to judge of the forleiture of * 
e 3 e 
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5 T7 RESENT. . 4. 


„ ++ Hylobares judiciouſly and r 


2. With continued anger. | 
 Rusz'NTMENT. % / [tefſentiment, Fr.] 


RES 


. refeidune > deface the image, and youJiveſt —_— 


Rgst'MBLANCE. 2. /. [reſemblance, Fr.] 
1. Likeneſs ; ſimilitude; repreſentation. 
One main end of poetry and painting is to pleaſe ; 
they bear a great reſemblaure to each other. Dryden. 
The quality produced hath commonly no reſem- 
_ Mlance with the thing producing ity wherefore we 
look on it as a bare eſe? Lecke. 
So chymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r, 
From the dead aſhes of a flow'r, 
Some faint reſemblance to produce, 
But not the virtue. | 
I cannot help remarking the reſemblunce betwixt 
bim and our author in qualities, fame, and 9 * 
"=o | pe. 
2 Somettiing reſembling. | 
Theſe ſenſible things, which religion hath al- 
- Jowed, are re/emblances formed accorcùpg to things 


| ſpiritual, whereunto they ſerve as a hand to lead, 

and a way to direct. Hooker. 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on. Milton. 


They are but weak reſemblances of our intentions, 
faint and imperfect copies that may acquaint us with 
the general deſign, but can never expreſs the life of 
the original, | | Aaduiſen. 

To Regs'MBLB. v. 4. reſembler, French. 
1. To compare; to repreſent as like ſome- 
thing elſe. | : 

Moi ſafely may we re/emble ourſelves to God, in 
teſpect of that pure faculty, which is never ſeparate 

= from the love of God. _ Raleigh. 

The torrid parts of Africk ate 2 to a lib- 
bard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repreſents 

the diſperſeneſs of habitations. _ Brerewacd. 
2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. 


Ik weſee a man of virtues, mixed with infirmi- 


ties, fall into misfortune, we are afraid that the like 
misfortunes may happen to ourſelves, who reſemble 
the character. 


back; to ſend again. Not in uſe. 
1 ſent to her, by this ſame coxcomb, 


Tokens and letters, which the did reſend. Shakſp, 
[ refſentir, French, ] 

1. To take well or ill. 
A ſerious conſideration of the mineral treaſures 
of his territories, and the practical diſcoveries. of 
them by way of my philoſophical theory, he then 
ſo well reſented; that afterwards, upon a mature 
_ digeſtion of my whole deſign, he commanded me to 
Jet your lordſhips underſtand, how great an inclina- 
tion he hath to further ſa hope ful a work. Bacon. 
I To beabfent from any part of publick worſhip he 
© "thus deeply re/ented. Fell 


2. To take ill; to conſider as an injury or | 


+ affront. This is now the moſt uſual 
_, ſenſe, - 


Thou with ſcorn | 


* And anger would'ſt reſent the offer d wrong. Milton, 


Bruch proceedings have been always reſented, and 
© often puniſhed in this kingdom. Dawvenant. 
Rx88'NTER. 2. / {from reſent.] One who 
feels injuries deeply. 


The earl was the worſt philoſopher, being a 


great reſenter, and a weak diſſembler of the leaſt 
; | Wotton. 


| ReseNTFUL. adj. [reſent and Full.) Ma- 


\ Aignant; eaſily provoked to anger, and 
long retaining it. 1 
RxSSMTIN OLT. adv. [from re/enting. ] 
1. With deep ſenſe; with ſtrong percep- 
ingly recapitu- 
6 4 ore. 


Altes your main teaſonings. 


good or 8 


2. Strong perception 
He retains vivid reſex:ments of the more ſolid 
on. morality, ' ' re, 


Some faces we, admire and doat on; ethers, in 


our impartial apprehenſions, no. leſs deſerviug, we 
© can behold without reſentment; yea, 2 an in- 


4 


of power. ke. 


Swift. 


ddiſon. 
To RESR“N D. v. 4. [re and ſend.] To ſend | 


| 


y 


. 


RES 
| What he hath of ſenſible evidence, the very 
by | my work of his demonſtration is but the know- 

edge of his own reſeniment; but how the ſame 
things appear to others, they only know that are 
conſcious to them; and how they are in themſelves, 
only he that made them. 
2, Deep ſenſe of injury ; anger long con- 
tinued ; ſometimes ſimply anger. 
Can heav'nly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their fpite in human woc? Dryden. 
I cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt reſents 
ment againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, reflect 
upon that generofi:y, wherewith the heads of a 
ſtruggling faction treat thoſe who will undertake to 
hold a pen in their deſence. Swift. 
tough it is hard to judge of the hearts of peo- 
ple, yet where they declare their reſentment, and 
uneaſineſs at any thing, there they paſs the judg- 
ment upon themſe'ves. / Law, 
ResrRva'tION, z. . | reſervation, Fr.] 
1. Reſerve; concealment of ſomething in 


the mind. 


Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when 
I paſſed that bill, nor repentings after, X. Charles. 
We ſwear with jeſuitical equivocations and men- 
tal reſervations, Sanderſon. 
2. Something kept back; ſomething not 
given up. . 
Ourſelf by monthly courſe, 
With reſervation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Shakſpeare, 
This is academical re;ervation in matters ot eaſy 
truth, or rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evi- 
dence of reaſon. Brown. 
Theſe opinions Steele and his faction are endea- 
vouring to propagate among the people concerning 
the preſent miniſtry ; with what re/ervation to the 
honour of the queen, I cannot determine, Swift, 
3. Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up, 
He will'd-me, 
In heedful'ſt reſervation, to beſtow them 
As notes, whole faculties inclufive were, 
More than they of note. Shatkſpeare, 
ReSE'RVATORY. x. J. reſervoir, French, ] 
Place in which any thing is reſerved. or 
kept. | | 
How I got ſuch. notice of that ſubterranean re- 
ſervatory as to make a computation of the water 
now concealed therein, peruſe the 1 con- 
cerning earthquakes. | Mood ward. 


To RESERVE. v. a. [ reſerver, Fr. reſervo, 
Latin, ] | | | 
1. To keep in ſtore; to ſave to ſome other 
purpoſe. | ; 


I could add many probabilities of the names of 
places; but they ſhould be too long for this, and I 


ſerved of them for an hundred chariots. 2 Samuel. 
Flowers | 
Reſerv'd from night, and kept for thee in ſtore. 


2. To retain; to keep; to hold. 

Reforye thy Rate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſbneſs. Shakſpeare. 
Will he 7e/erre his anger for ever? will he keep 
it to the end? . Feremiah. 
3. To lay up to a future time, 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptations, and to reſerve the unjuſt unto the 
dap of judgment to be puniſhed, 2 Peter. 
| e breach ſeems like the ſciflures of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt 
to cloſe it, and reſerves its cure only for omnipo- 
. | Decay of Piety. 
Conceal your eſteem and love in your own breatt, 
and reſerve. your kind looks and language for private 
hours. F _ Swift, 


Rxse'nvs. 1. . ¶ from the verb.] 
t. Store kept untouched, or undiſcovered. 


The aſſent may be withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, 
that I know not yetall that may be ſaid : and there- 


lanville. | 


4 


Glanville, | 


reſerve them for another. Spenſer. 
Haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which 1 
have reſerved againſt the day of trouble? Feb. 


ö 


David houghed all the chariot horſes, but re- 


Milton. 


„ 


| | * not knowing what forces there are in 


2. Sullen; not open; not frank. 


ſeettle a 


fore, though 1 be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ino 


ih 


RES 


reſer vt 
chind. Locke. 

2. Something kept for exigence. 
The virgins, beſides the oil in their lamps, car, 
ried likewiſe a reſerve in ſome other veſſel tor 3 
. continual ſupply, 7 Tillot): i, 

Things are managed by advocates, who otten. 
times ſeek conqueſt, and not jultice, aud ranſack 
all r:/erves of law to ſupport an unrighteous cauſe. 

3 | 3 Rettlews/!. 
3. Something concealed in the mind, 
However any one may concur in the general 
ſcheme, it is ſtill with certain reſerves and devia- 
tions, and with a ſalvo to his own private judg. 
ment. e TID Addiſon, 
4. Exception; prohibition. 
Is knowledge fb deſpis'd ? 
Or envy, or what rejerve forbids to taſte? Milo. 
5. Exception in favour, 
Each has ſome darling luſt, which pleads for + 
reſerve, and which they would fain recoucile to the 
expectations of religion. ” Ro ers. 
6. Modeſty; caution in perſonal beba. 
viour. 

Ere guardian thought cou'd bring its ſcatter'd aid, 
My ſoul ſurpriz'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 
Left all rejerve, and all the ſex behind. 45er. 


RESERVED. adj. [from gſerve.] 


1. Modeſt; not looſely free. 
To all obliging, yet reſerv'd to all, 
None could himſelf the favour'd lover call. Wiljs. 
Fame is a bubble the reſerv'd enjoy, 
Who ſtrive to gralp it, as they touch, deſtroy. 
Young, 


Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſeey 
But ſweet regards, 


Dryden. 
RESERVE DIL v. adv. 4 


from re/drwed.] 


1. Not with frankneſs; not with opennefs; 


with reſerve. | 

I muſt give only ſhort hints, and write but ob- 
ſcirely and refervedly, until 1 have opportunity to 
expreſs my ſentiments with greater copiouſneſs and 
perſpicuity. | 8 Woodward, 

2. Scrupulouſly ; coldly, 

He ſpeaks re/erv'd!y, but he ſpeaks with force ; 

Nor can a word be chang'd but for a worſe, Pope 


ReSERVEDNESS. 2. /. [from reſerred.] 
Cloſeneſs ; want of frankueſs ; want of 
openneſs, 
Obſerze their gravity 

And their reſervedneſs, their many eautions 
Fitting their perſons. Ben Jenſon. 

By tormality, I mean ſomething more thin cere- 
mony and compliment, even a ſolemn reſeruedneſt, 
which may well conſiſt with honeſty. maotton. 

There was great warineſs and reſervedneſs, aud 
ſo great a jealouſy of each other, that they had no 
mind to give or receive viſits. Clarenac::, 

Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within the 
compaſs of his own perſonal concerns, which yet 
may be mare effectually done by that ſilence and 
reſervedneſi, that every man may. innocent y prec- 
tiſe. . South, 


ReSe'nveR, 1. . [from reſerve.] One that 
reſerves. | 


Re8ervor'r. », J. [reſerwoir, Fr.] Place 
where any thing is kept in ſtore. 

There is not a ſpring or fountain, but are well 
provided with huge ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain 
and ſnow. water. Add iſon. 

' i Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſore, 
Sees but a back ward ſte ward for the poor; 
This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The next, a tountain ſpouting through his heir, 
7 | e 5. 
To RESET TLE. v. 2. [re and ſettle.] lo 
Ns : k 

Will the houſe of Auſtria yield the leaſt article, 
even of uſurped prerogative, to reſetile the minds of 
thoſs. priaces in the alliance, who are alarmed at 
the conſequences of the emperor's death? Si. 

Ress'TTLEMENT, #, /. {from re/ettle.] 
1. The act of ſettling again. 
To the quieting of ay paſſions, and the 7gſeltle- 


* 


; RES 
ment of my diſcompoſed ſoul, I confider that grief [ 


is the moſt abſurd of all the paſſions, Norris. 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. 

Some roll their caſk to mix it with the lees, and 

aſter a reſettlement, they rack it. Mortimer. 

RTSIANC E. 2. /. from refiant. |Refidence ; 

abode; dwelling. Nefance and reflant 

are now only uſed in law. | 

The king forthwith baniſhed all Flemings out of 

his kingdom, commanding his merchant adventu— 
rers, which had a rue in Antwerp, te MES 

acon, 


RESTANT, adj. Iraſtant, Fr.] Reſident; | 


' preſent in a place. 
Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the 


Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always ant, 
K nolles, | 
The Allobroges here rea in Rome. Ben For. | 


To REST DE. v. 7. | re/ideo, Lat. refpder, 


before that the Hungarians were aware. 


- . 


French. ] 
. To have abode; to live; to dwell ; to 
be preſent. | 
How can Cod with ſuch, r-/ide ? 
In no fix'd place the happy ſouls gde; 
In groves we live, and lie on molly beds. Oryden. 


2. [re/ido, Lat.] To fink; to ſubſide ; to 


| Milton. | 


fall to the bottom. | 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dtachm of each, 
turn into a mouldy ſubſtance; there reading in the 
bottom a fair cloud and a thick oil on the top. Boyle. 

RESIDENCE. v. /. ¶ reſidence, French, ] 
1. AR of dwelling in a place. 5 

Something holy lodges in that breaſt, | 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air, 

To teſtify his kidden reſidence. Milton. 

There was a great familiarity between the con- 
feſſor and duke William; for the confeſſor had often 
made confiderable re/idences in Normandy. Hales | 

2, Place of abode; dwelling. 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall lower, 
Poiſon hath T ence, and medicine power. Shakſ. 
Underſtand the ſame | 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry re/idexce. Milton, 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus. tor 
| ſome time, and the refdence of Tiberius for ſeveral 
years, Addiſon. 
3. [from edo, Lat.] That which ſettles 
at the bottom of liquors. b 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordi- 
: ary reſidence or ſettlement of liquors. . Bacon, 
ur cleareſt waters, and ſuch as ſeem fimple unto 
ſenſe, are much compounded unto reaſon, as may be 
obſerved in the Evaporation of water, wherein, be- 
ſides a terreous refdence, ſome ſalt is alſo ſound. 
| rYoWN. 
Re's1DENT, adj. [reſidens, Latin; reſident, 
French.] Dwelling or having abode in 
any place. | 

I am not concerned in this objeRion z not think- 
ing it neceſſary, that Chriſt ſhould be perſonally pre- 
ſent or dent on earth in the millenium. Burner. | 

He is not ſaid to be re/iderr in a place, who 
comes thither with a purpoſe of retiring immedi. 
ately; ſo alſo he is ſaid to be abſent, who is abſent | 
with bis family. Ayliffe. 

Re's:Denr, 2. J. from the adjective.] An 
agent, miniſter, or officer reſiding in any 
diſtant place with the dignity of an am- 
baſſador. 

The pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing 
like a ent or conſul in his kingdoms. Addiſcn. 

Regtpg'nTIiARyY. ad}. | from refident, | 
Holding reſidence. 8 

Chriſt was the conductor of the Iſiaelites into the 
land of Canaan, and their refidertiary guardian. 


; 


ore, 
Rr8rpuar, Nadi. {from re/iduum, Lat.] 
eS1/DuUAarRy, Relating to the reſidue ; 


relating to the part remaining, 
"Tis enough to loſe the legacy, or the refduary 
advantage of the eſtate left him by the deceaſed. 


; 2 5 Ayliffe. 
Rreipug. . J. Ireſidu, Fr. reſiduum, 2 


parts of the blood, and fix the rehdne. Arbutbnol. 


To feat again. Obſolete, 
In wretched priſon long he did remain, 
Till they outreigned had their utmoſt date, 
And then therein re/jeged was again, 


And ruled long with honourable late, Spenſer, 


Lat.] wal 
1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion, 
Refign 


| I'll to the king, and ſignify to him, 
That thus I have re/ign'd to you my charge. Shak. 


To her thou didſt reign thy place. Milton. 
Phebus re/fgns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham, 


Ev'ry Iſmena would reign her breaſt ;\ 

And ev'ry dear Hippolytus be bleſt, 
2. To yield up. | 
Whoever ſhall % gun their reaſons, either from 

the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt 
ſuch trivial inganations from others, although their 
condition may place them above the multitude, yet 


are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity. Brown. 
Deſirous to gu and render back 
All I receiv'd. Milton, 


Thoſe, who always ren their judgment to the 
laſt man they heard or read, truth never ſinks into 
thoſe men's minds; but, camelion-like, they take 
the colour of what is laid before them, and as ſoon 
loſe and re/ign it to the next that comes in their way. 

* Locke. 
3. To give up in confidence: with 27 
emphatical, | 
What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in all 
things reſign up aurſelves to the will of God? 
5 Tillotſon. 
4. To ſubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to 
.- Providence, 
Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, | 
Fearleſs of fortune, and refgn'd to fate, Dryden. 
A firm, yet cautious, mind, == 
Sincere, though prudent; conſtant, yet m_— 
ope. 
5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or murmur. 
What thou art, %gu to death. Shakſpeare, 


REs1GNA'TION, 2. J. I refignation, Fr. 


1. The act of reſigning or giving up a 
claim or poſſeſſion. 
Do that office of thine own good will ; 
The re/ignation of thy ſtate and crown. Shakſptare. 
He intended to procure a re/gnation of the rights 
of the king's majeſty's ſiſters and others, entitled to 
the poſſeſiton of the crown. . Hayward. 
2. Submiſſion ; unreſiſting acquieſcence, 
We cannot expect, that any one ſhould: readily 
-quit his own opinion, and embrace ours, with a 
blind re/gnation to an authority, which the under» 
ſtanding acknowledges not. Locke, 
There is a kind of ſluggiſh re/ignation, as well as 
poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of ſlavery, 
that very few will recover themſelves out of it. 
| | Addiſon. 
3. Submiſſion without murmur to the will 
of God. | 
Res1'cXER; A. J. [from re/ign.] One that 
reſigns. | 
Re81'GNMENT, 2. /. from reigu.] Act of 


reſigniog. . 
Res81'LIENCE. J. / [from 7e/ilio, Latin. ] 
Rxes1'LitxCY. The act of ſtarting or 

D 

If you ſtrike a ball ſidelong, the rebound will be as 
much the contrary way ; whether there be any ſuch 
refilience in echoes, that is, whether a man ſhall hear 

better if he ſtand aſide the body repercuſſing, than 

if he ftand where he ſpeaketh, may be tried. Bacon. 

Re81'L1zNT. adj. | 7e/iliens, Lat.] Starting 
or ſpringing back. 


The remaining part; that which is left. 


"WL 


| act of ſpringing back; reſilience, 


The eaufes ave all ſuch as expel the moſt volatile 


Prior. | 


j 


To Res18'cs, v. a. [reand fiege, French, ] 
To RESFGN. v. a. | reſigner, Fr, reſigns, | 


Your crown and kingdom, indireQly held. Shak/. | 


R881L1'T1ON: 2. J. [refilie, Latin.) The 


RES 


| RESIN, , ,. [refine, Fr. rein, Latin,] 


The fat ſulphurous parts of ſome vege. 
table, which is natural or procured by 
art, and will incorporate with oil or 
ſpirit, not an aqueous menſtruum. Thoſe 
vegetable ſubſtances that will diſſolve in 
water are gums, thoſe that will not diſ- 
ſolve and mix but with ſpirits or oil are 
reſins, Quincy. 
RE's IN OS. adj. from rein; re/inenx, Fr.] 
Containing reſin; conſiſtug of reſin. 
Reſinous gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are let 
fall again, if the ſpirit be copiouſly diluted. Boyle, 
Rz'$s1iNoUSNESS., 2. /. | from reſinous, | 
The quality of being reſinous. 
Res1Pi'sCENCE, 2. /. | re/ipiſcence, French; 
reſipiſcentia, low Latin, ] Wiſdom after 
the fact; repentance. | 
To RESI'ST, v. a. | re/fto, Latin; refer, 
French.] 
t. To oppoſe; to act againſt, 
Submit to Cod: g the devil, and he will flee. 


Fames, . 
To do ill our ſole delight 
As being the contrary to his hig will - 
Whom we 7ſt. Millon. 


Not more almighty to 5 our might, 
Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milt. 
Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can bear, 
Some, none re/ift, tho” not exceeding fair. Young, 
2. To not admit impreſſion or force. 
Nor keen nor ſolid could re//&that edge. Milton. 
ToRes1'sr, v. 2. To make oppoſition. 
All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, 2 reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools. Shakſpeare. 


RESIISs TAN CE. J 2. J. [ re/ilance, French. 
REs1'sSTENGE. This word, like many 
others, is differently written, as it is ſup- 
ps to have come from the Latin or the 
| French. ] | 
1. The act of reſiſting; oppoſition. . 
Demetrius, ſeeing that the land was quiet, and 
that no reſiſtance was made againſt him, ſent away 
all his forces. . I Maccabees,. 
2. The. quality of not yielding to force or 
external impreſſion. 

The re/iftance of bone to cold is greater than of 
fleſh;; for that the fleih ſhiinketh, but the bone 
re/fteth, whereby the cold becometh more W w 

| acone 

Muſick ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 

That not an arrow does refiftance find. Waller, 

The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, and 
it ariſes from the re//ance which we find in body to 
the entrance of any other body into thy place it 
poſſeſſes. | ockes - 

But that part of the rgſiſtauce, which atiſes from. 
the vis inertiæ, is proportional to the denfity of the 
matter, and cannot be diminſhed by dividing the 
matter into ſmaller parts, nor by any other means, . 
than by decreaſing the denſity of the medium. 

Newton, 


RESISTIBIIL IT v. 2. /. from rgeſtible.] 


1. Quality of reſiſtin 


hether the 9927 of Adam's reaſon did not 
equivalence the facility ot Eve's ſeduction, we reſer 


unto ſchoolmen. Brown. 
- The name body, being the complex idea of 


extenſion and re/ſtibility, together, in the ſame - 


ſobject, theſe two ideas are not exattly one and the 
ſame. Locke. 


2. Quality of being reſiſtible. - 


It is from corruption, and liberty to do evil, meets - 


ing with the 1ef{fibitity of this ſ 
go reſiſts it. 4 rf ” N 1 om | 
ES1'STIBLE, adj. [from H. t muy 

be reliſted, | 
That is irreſiſtible; this, though 


ient 2 that 
N 


potent, yet is in 
i many times prevails by its efficacy. 


\ # 
0 | 


its own nature bie by the will of man 1 . a 


x 
g 
' 
; 
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4. To fix in a determination. 


oy es the form be paſſive. 
Pl 88 


73  Reſalv/d on death, refolv'd to die in arms. Dryden. 


RES 


RrsrsrT1.285, adj. [from ref.) Itreſiſt. 
adj. | off ] 5 


ible; that cannot be oppo 
Our own eyes do every where behold the ſudden 


and reffileſs aflaults of death. Raleigh. 
All at once to force reſiſleſe way. Milton. 
Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, b 


The ſame r-/i/eſs power may plead for me. Dryd. 
She chang'd her ſtate ; 


Reſiſleſt in her love, as in her hate. 

Though thine eyes reſleſs glances dart, 
A ſtronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logie. 

Reso'LvaBLe. adj. [from reſolve.] 
1. That may be referred or reduced. 

Pride is of ſuch intimate connection with ingra- 
titude, that the actions of ingratitude ſeem directly 
refolvable into pride, as the principal reaſon of _- . 

| | | outh. 

2. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation of parts. 

- As the ſerum of the blood is re/otvable by a ſmall 

heat, a greater heat coagulates, ſo as to turn it horny | 

like parchment, : Arbuthnot 

3. Capable of ſolution, or of being made | 
leſs obſcure. 3 

The effect is wonderful in all, and the cauſes beſt 
reſolvable from obſervations made in the countries 
themſelves, the parts through which they _ 

rown, 


Re'soLUBLE, adj. [reſoluble, Fr. re and 
folubilis, Lat.] That may be melted or 
diſſolved. | | 


Three is not preciſely the number of the diſtin - 
elements, whereinto mixt bodies are reſaluble by fire. 


8 Boyle. 
To RESO'LVE. v. a. [reſolvo, Latin; 
reſoudre, French.] F 


1. To inform; to free from a doubt or 
difficulty, 


In all things then are our conſciences beſt reſolved, 
and in moſt agreeable fort unto God and nature 
reſolved, when they are ſo far perſuaded, as thoſe 
grounds of perſuaſion will bear. Hooker. 

Give me ſome breath, | 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this; 
I will reſolve your grace immediately. Shakſpeare. 

I cannot brook delay, reſo/2/e me now; 

And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. Sat,. 

Reſolve me, ſtrangers, whence and what you are? 


ryder. 


2. To ſolve; to clear, $46 1 
Examine, fift, and reſalve their all 2 
till you come to the very root whence they ſpring, 
and it ſhall clearly appear, that the moſt which can 
be inferred upon ſuch plenty of divine teſtimonies, 
is only this, that ſome things, which they maintain, 
do ſeem to have been out of ſcripture not abſurdly 
gathered. 1 Hooker, 
Ive the riddle of their loyalty, and give them 
opportunity to let the world ſee, they mean not what 
they do, but what they ſay, King Charles, 
He always bent himſelf rather judiciouſly to re- 
© ſolve, than by doubts to perplex a buſineſs, | 
| | Hayward. 
The gravers, when they have attained to the 
knowledge of theſe repoſes, will eafily reſalue thoſe 
difficulties which perplex them. Dryden. 
The man who would re/o/ve the work of fate, 
May limit number. | ; Prior. 
Happineſs, it was reſo/ved by all, muſt be ſome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of 
human nature, attainable by every man, indepen- 
dent on fortune. ” Ropers. 
3. To ſettle in an opinion. | 
_ - Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited 
by laws and —_—_— ſimply moral, may be reſo/ved 
 iato ſome dictates and principles of the law of nature, 
impriated on man's heart at the creation. M bite. 
Loo ſince we were reſolued of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice, and your toil in war. Shakſp. . 
This ſenſe 


; RES 
Refolv'd for ſea, the flaves thy baggage pack 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs | 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. Dryden. 
5. To fix in conſtancy ; to confirm, | 
Quit preſently the chapel, or reſelue you 
For more amazemcnt: 
I'll make the ſtatue move. Shakſpeare. 
6. To melt; to diſſolve. | | 


Reſolving is bringing a fluid, which is now con- 


creted, into the ſtate of fluidity again. Arbutbnol. 

Vegetable ſalts reſo/ve the coagulated humours of 

a human body, and attenuate, by ftimulating the 

ſolids, and diffolving the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
7. To analize; to reduce. 


f 5 4 * 4 
Into what can we reſolve this ſtrong inclination of 


mankind to this error? it is altogether unimaginable, 
but that the reaſon of ſo univerſal a conſent ſhould 
be conſtant. * Tiltotſon, 
Ye immortal ſouls, who once were men, 
And now reſolv'd to elements agen. Dryden, 
The decretals turn upon this point, and reſotve all 
into a monarchical power at Rome. Baer. 
To RESOLVE. v. 2. | 
1. To determine; to decree within one's 
ſelf, ; | | 
Confirm'd, then I refo/ve | 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me, Milton. 
Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that receives the 
tribute of all rivers, though far unlike it in lending 
any back; therefore thoſe, who have re/o/ved upon 
the thriving ſort of piety, have ſeldom embarked all 
their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety, 
2. To melt; to be diſſolved, | 
Have I not hideous death within my view? 
Retaining, but a quantity of life, 1 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax _. 
Reſolveth from its figure 'gainſt the fire? Sh=&ſpeare, 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or try'd the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoften in thaſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, reſofved down, 


Run in the gentle curent of our joys, Southern. 


When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firk | 


coagulatates, then reſelves and turns alkaline. © 


1 EA} te Arbuthnot. 
3. To be ſettled in opinion. 

Let men re/ofve of that as they pleaſe : this every 
intelligent being muſt grant, that there is ſomething 
that is himſelf, that he would have happy. Locke. 

Reso'Lve. z. . {from the verb.] Reſo- 
lution; fixed determination. 

I'm glad, you thus continue your reſeluẽe, 


To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy, Sbakſpeare, 


When he ſees 
- Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purſu'd, _. 
He frrait revokes his bold reſolve, and more 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham. 
Cæſar's approach hath ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. 
x4 \.' Addiſore 
Reso'LVvEDLY. adv. [from reſolved.) With 
firmneſs and 3 . 
A man may be re/olvedly patient unto death; ſo 
that it is not the mediocrity of reſolution, which 
makes the virtue ; nor the extremity, which makes 
the vice. | ww Grew, 
Res0o'LVEDNESS. 2. , [| from re/obved.] 
Reſolution ; conſtancy ; firmneſs. 


This reſolvedneſs, this high fortitude in fin, can 


with no reaſon be imagined a preparative to its 
remiſſion, | . cay of Piety, 
Res0o'LVENT. 2. /. | reſolvens, _ That 
which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 
In the beginning of inflammation, they require 
repellants; and. in the increaſe, ſomewhat of reſo!- 
vents ought ts be mixed, | . Wiſeman, 
Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain 
I juice, reſolvent of the bile, anodyne and 
Ong. ů ] 
RESOL VER. 2. /; from reſolve.) 


is rather neutral, though in theſe exam. 1. One that forms a firm reſolution. 
4 | 


proo | | 

This day affords, declaring thee reſolv'd 

To undergo-with me one guilt. ' 
| S066 meet wht aliine,”, t 4h 


* 


Milton, 
Ay "24 , 


1 reſolutions were not before ſincere ; conſe- 
quently God that ſaw that, cannot be thought to 
have juſtified that unſincere reſaluer ; that dead 
faith. WF e mmond. 
2. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates 
WWW 


P— 


Ar uthnot. | 


RE S 
| It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the 
genuine and univerſal reſo/ver of mixed bodies. 
. Boyle, 
RESOLUTE. dj. { re/olu, Fr.] Deter. 
mined ; fixed; conſtant; ſteady; firm, 

Be bloody, bold, and reſolute ; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. a Shakſpeave, 

Edward is at hand 

Ready to fight ; therefore be reſolute. Shakſprare, 
Re's0LUTELY. adv. | from re/olute.] Deter- 

minately ; firmly; conſtantly ; ſteadily, 

| We reſolutely muſt, | 

To the few virtues that we have, be juſt, | Roſcamt. 

A man, who lives a virtyeus life, deſpiſes the 
pleaſures of fin, and nothwithſtanding all the allure. 
meats-of ſenſe perſiſts reſolutely in his courſe, - 

; Tillotſon, 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he - 
lutely denies ; others he endeavours to extenuate, 
and the reſt he diſtorts with unnatural turns. St. 

Re's0LUTENESs. #, /. from reſolute.] De- 
terminateneſs; ſtate of being fixed in 
reſolution. 

all that my reſaluleneſs to make uſe of my ears, 
not tongue, could do, was to make them 7 war 

| ET oye, 
ResoLu'TION., 1. J. [reſolutio, Lat. rœſolu- 
tion, French, ] ; 
1. Act of clearing difficulties, 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape 
due relation, they fall into great obfcurities, and ſuck 
as future ages ſeldom reduce into a reſolution. Brown, 

Viſits, whether of civility, or for —_— of 
conſcience, or information in points of difficulty, 
were numerous. | þ Fell, 

The unravelling and reſo/utio: of the difficulties, 
that are met with in the execution of the deſign, are 

the end of an action. : Dryden, 

2, Analyſis; aQ of ſeparating any thing 

into conſtituent parts, 

To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory, and 
inſtinct, all the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced; 
though witty men, by analytical reſolution, have 
chymically extracted an artificial logick out of all 
their actions. Hale, 
3. Diſſolution. 

In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, 
the firſt heats are.unſufferable, which proceed out of 
the reſolution of humidity congealed. _ Digby. 

4. [from reſolute, ] Fixed determination; 
ſettled thought. | 


I' th' progveſs of this buſineſs, 


Ere a determinate veſclution, 


The biſhop did require a reſpite. Shakſpeare, 
O Lord, reſslutions of future reforming do not 
a ways ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance 
for former miſcarriages. King Charles, 
We ſpend our days in deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any reſelution. J. Eftr. 
How much this is in every man's power, by 
making reſolutions to himſelf, is eaſy to try. Locke. 
The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubita- 
tion, may be called ſuſpenſion; that which. anſwers 
to invention, reſolution; and that which, in the 
hantaſtick will, is obſtinacy, is conttancy in the 
intellectual. | , rte. 
5. Conſtancy; firmneſs; ſteadineſs in good 
Or bad. ; : ; 
The reſt of the Helots, which were. otherwiſe 
ſcattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of 
t 1eſolution;' as if their captain had been a root, out 
of which their courage had ſprung. Sidney. 


| 4 F I would unſtate myſelf to be in a due vg olution. 


bakſpeare. 
| . who governed the parliament, had the 
_ reſolution to act thoſe monttrous things. Clarendin. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what reſolution from deſpair. Milton. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in ceurts of 
Juſtice, _ 2 . 
Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial 
reſolutions, which might occaſion ſuch N 5 , 
8 KEE l + 3.01 ie. ale, 
Re's0LUTIVE. de. roi, Lat. e- 
| tif, Fr.] Having the power to diſſolve 
or relax PEST. 


* 


9 

4 * * , * 
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RE S 


Re's0NANCE, 2. /. [from reſono, Latin. 
Sound; reſvund, 
An ancient muſician informed me, that there | 
were ſome famous lutes that attained not their full 
ſeaſoning and belt reſonance, till they were about 


 foreſcore years old. Boyle. 
Re's0NANT., adj. | reſonnant,. Fr. reſonans, 
Lat.] Reſounding. | 
hi. His volant touch 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſanant fuge. 
N | Milton. 
To RESORT. v. x. [reortir, French.] 
1. To have recourſe, 
The king thought it time to reſert to other 
counſels, and to provide force to chaſtiſe them, who 
had ſo much deſpiſed all his gentler remedies, 
1 820 Clarendon, 
2, To go publickly, EY, 
Thither ſhall all the valiant youth 78% 8, 
And from his memory inflame their breaſts 
To matchleſs valour, Milton, 


Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort. Pope. | 


3. To repair to. | 
In the very time of Moſes' law, when God's 
ſpecial commandments were moſt of all required, 
ome feſtival days were ordained, and duly obſerved 
among the Jews, by authority of the church and 
ſtate, and the ſame was not ſuperſtitious; for our 


Saviour himſelf reſorted unto them. White, 
The ſons of light 
Haſted, re/orted to ſummons high. Milton. 
To Argos” realms the victor god reſerte, 
And enters cold Crotopus' humble courts. Pope. 


4. To fall back. In law. 

The inheritance of the ſon never reſorted to the 
mother or to any of her anceſtors, but both were 
totally excluded from the ſucceſſion. Hale. 

Reso'kT. . /. [from the verb.] 


1. Frequency; aſſembly; meeting. 
Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort. 
: Dryden, 
2. Concourſe ; confluence, 
The like places of reſort are frequented by men 
out of place. wift, 
3. Act of viſiting. 
oin with me to forbid him her reſort, Shakſp. 
4. Lreſſort, Fr.] Movement; active power; 
ſpring. A galliciſm. 
Some know the 27 and falls of buſineſs, that 
cannot fink into the in of it. Bacon. 
In fortune's emp te blindly thus we go, 
We wander after pathleſs deſtiny, 
Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what ſhall be. Dryden. 
Reso'sx TER. 2. J. [from reſort.] One that 
frequents, or viſits, 
To RESOU'ND, v. a. [reſono, Lat. reſormer, 
. French. ] . 
1. To echo; to ſound back; to return as 
ſound. | | 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades, 
To anſwer and re/ound far other ſong. Milton. 
And Albion's cliffs reſeurd the rural lay. Pope. 
2. To celebrate by found, 
The fweet finger of Iſrael with his 2 loudly 
reſoumded the innumerable benefits of the Almighty 
A 2 20 Peacham. 
The ſound of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
Incompaſs d ſhall rund thee ever bleſt. Milton. 


3. To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far. 
The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown d, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh mule ! reſound, Pope. 

To RESOU“N D. v. 2. 

1. To be echoed back. | 

What is common fame, which ſounds from all 
quarters of the world, and reſounds back to them 
again, but generally a loud, rattling, impudent lye ? 
$: South, 

2. To be much and loudly mentioned. 
What rveſounds in fable nnn 

c ſons. | | ilton, 


Ron. 4 . | refſeurce, French. Skin- 


ner derives it from reſeudre, French; to | 


Z 


RES 


ſbring up.] Some new or unexpected 
means that offer; reſort; expedient. 
| Pallas view'd 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd ; 
Us'd'threatnings, mix'd with pray'rs, his laſt ye. 
' ſource; | 
With ork to move their minds, with thoſe to fire 
their force, Dryden, 
To Reso'w. v. a, [re and ſow.] To ſow 
anew, | 


infomuch as they are forced to re/ow ſummer corn. 


| Bacon. 
To ResPra's, v. 1. [re and ſpeak, ] To 
anſwer. 
The great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, 
And the king's rowſe the heav'n ſhall bruit again, 
Refpeaking earthly thunder, 
To EPC 12 VA. Ireſpectus, Latin.) 
1. To regard; to have regard to. 
Claudio, I quake, 
Leſt thou ſtiould' it ſeven winters more reſpect 
Than a perpetual honour, hakſpeare. 
The bleit gods doe not love 
 VUngodly actions; but reſpect the right, 


In orchards and gardens we do not ſo much reſpect 
beauty, as variety of ground ' for fruits, trees, and 
herbs, [= Bacon. 

In judgment- ſeats, not men's qualities, but cauſes 
only ought to be reſpected. Kettle wortb. 


lower degree of reverence. 


than the eye of a repected friend. 
Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart 
Reſpect that ancient loyal houſe. Philips, 
I always loved and reſpected fir William. 
; Swift to Gay. 
3. To have relation to: as, the alluſion 
reſpects an ancient cuſtom. 


4. To look toward. 
The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole ; 
whereas, were there ſuch direction from the rocks, 
upon a nearer approachment, it would more directly 
reſpe& them. Brown. 
alladius adviſeth, the front of his houſe ſhould 
fo reſpe& the ſouth, that in the firſt angle it receive 
te riſing rays of the winter ſun, and decline a little 
from the winter ſetting thereof. Brown, 
Resee'cT, 2. J. | re/pe&, French; reſpectus, 
1, Regard; attention. 
You have too much re/pe upon the world; 
They loſe it, and I do buy it with much care. 
Sbalſpeare. 
x I love 
My country's good with a reſpe& more tender 
Than mine owa life. Shakſpeare, 
2, Reverence; honour. 
You know me dutiful, therefore . 
Let me not thame rope; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. 
Shakſpeare. 
ZE neas muſt be drawn a ſuppliant to Dido, with 
reſpe in his geſtures, and humility in his _ 


N | ryden. 

I found the king abandon'd to negleR ; 
Seen without awe, and ſerv'd without reſpe?, Prior. 
The ſame men treat the Lord's-day with as little 


from their worldly affairs only an inſtrument to pro- 
| mote their pleaſure and diverſions, Nelſon. 

3. Awful kindneſs. | 
He, that will have his ſon have a reſpe# for him, 


reſpect, and make the advantage of reſt and leiſure 


muſt have a great reverence for his ſon. Locke, 
4. Good-will. rut cl. | 
Penibroke has got 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſped ; 
No other obligation? 1 
That promiſes more thouſands. Shakſpeare. 
The Lord bad reſpect — 
5. Partial regard. 
© 1t js not good to have reſpeò of perſons in jud 
68 5 | Proverbs» 


Over wet at ſowing time breedeth much dearth, | 


Shakſpeare. 


And in the works of pious men delight. Chapman. | 


2. | reſpedter, Fr.] To conſider with | 


There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, | 
Sidney. | 


I ſhall not be his wife. 


RES 


6. Reverend character. 
Many of the beſt reſpe in Rome, 
Groaning under this age's yoke,. Ys 
Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eye. | Shakſ. 
7. Manner of treating others. | 
You muſt uſe them with fit reſpecit, according to 
the bonds of nature; but you are of kin to their per- 
ſons, not errors. Bacon. 
The duke's carriage was to the gentlemen of fair 
reſpect, and bountiful to the ſoldier, according to any 
ſpecial value which he ſpied in any. 'otton. 


8. Conſideration ; motive. 
Whatſoever ſecret re/pefs were likely to move 
them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. 
3s | | Hooker, 
The love of him, and this reſpect belide ; 
For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. Shak/p, 
þ Since that reſpefs of fortune are his love, 


9 Shakſpeare, 


— 


9. Relation; regard. 

In reſpe& of the ſuitors which attend you, do 
them what right in juſtice, and with as much ſpeed 
as you may. Bacon. 

There have been always monſters amongſt them, 
in reſpect of theit bodies. Wilkins. 

I have repreſented to you the excellency of the 
chriſtian religion, in reſpe& of its clear diſcoveries 
of the nature of God, and in reſpect of the perſec- 
tion of its laws. , Tillotſon. 

Every thing which is imperfect, as the world 
muſt be acknowledged in many reſpe&s, had ſome 
cauſe which produced it, Tillotſone 

They believed but one ſupreme deity, which, with 
reſpe to the various benefits men received from 
him, had ſeveral titles. Tillotſon, 


Rs BEC TABLE. adj. [reſpefable, Fr.] 
Venerable; meriting reſpect. 

Resye'cTER, 2. /. [from reſpect.] One 
that has partial regard. 

Neither is any condition more honourable in the 
fight of God than another; otherwiſe he would be a 
reſpecter of perſons; for he hath propoſed the ſame 
ſalvation to all. Swift 


Resys'cTeuL. adj. [re/þe# and faull,] 
Ceremonious; full of outward civility. 
Will you be only, and for ever mine 2 
From this dear boſom ſhall I ne'er be torn ? ; 
Or you grow cold, reſpe&ful, or farſworn 2 Prior. 

With humble joy, and with re/pe&7fud fear, 
The liſtꝰning people ſhall his ſtory hear. Prior. 


Respr'cTPULLY, adv. [from reſpectful.] 
With ſome degree of reverence. We 


To yourglad genius facrifice this day, 
Let common meats reſpettfully give way, Dryden. 


 Respe'CTFULNESS. 2. /. [from pet. 
Jul.] The quality of being reſpectful. 
RESPECTIVE. adj, [from re/pec?, 
1. Particular; relating to particular perſons 
or things, 5 
Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. 
Peter the more remote and fundamental cauſes, that 
conſtitution of the heavens, and that conſtitution 
the earth, in reference to their reſpe@ive waters, 
which made that world obnoxious to a e. 
o 451 Arnet. 
When ſo many preſent themſelves before their 
reſpective magiſtrates to take the oaths, it may not 
be improper to awaken a due ſenſe of their . 
ments, on, 
2. [reſpe&if, Fr.] Relative; not abſolute. 
reſpec, 2 is not as abfolute, but a 
reſpectj ve medium; the proportion recommended to 
all is the ſame; but the things to be defired in this 
proportion will vary. ert. 
3. Worthy of reverence, Not in uſe, 
What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 
But I can make reſpeFive in myſelf? Shakſpeare. 


4. Careful; cautious; attentive to conſe- 
quences, Obſolete, 


| 


their own, and wiſh 


* 


Reſpective and wary men had er quiet] 
1 the world may go well, 2 | 


aw OY 88 
- © 


o ———— —— — — ” 
N — < 


— — 


Senn — — —— — 


nin. : 
ie be not long of them, than Lith pan and haxard || 
make chemſelves adviſers for the common good, 


| . Hooker 
| He was excnedivg teſpehue and pretile, Raleigh 


Resre'cT1VELY. adv..;[from_/pcfive.). | 


1. Particularly; as each belongs to each. 


and Flemiſh began to pinch the merchants of both 


nations, which moved them by all means\to diſpoſe * 
their ſovercigns reſpefiively io open the intercourſe | 


mingle re Sees? fo with his kind. Bacon. 
Doe are in \morality, as the eaſt and 


Cod and evil | as the 
-welt are in the frame of the world, founded in and 


* 
© 


- 


Wvided by that fixed and unalterable ſituation, |. In what bow'r or ſhade 4 
| which they dee reſpetivily in the whole body of | Tren got im, from the heatof noonretir'd, 

the Ahr reins wakes Cotte __ —— | Fo re ſpit > day-fabour with repaſt, OY 

2 3 4 neee, | | | Milton, 
er n ee be. 2. (72/piter, old Fr.] To ſoſpend; to 


2. Relatively; not abſdlutely. 
If there had been no other choice, but that Adam 

had been left to the univerſal, Moſes would not then 
have ſaid, eaſtward in Eden, ſeeing the world hath 


not eaſt nor weſt, but-reſpe@ively, _ Rateigh, 
3. Partially ; with reſpect to private views. | 
Obſolete, | 


Among the miniſters themſelves, one being fo far 


In eſtimatibn above the reſt, the voices of the reſt 


were likely to be given for the moſt part reſpe&irrely © 
Hogker. * 


with a kigd of ſecret dependency. 


4. Wich great reverence, Not in uſe. 


Honeſt Flaminius, you are very r/peftively wel. 
| Shakfpeare. 


Nerf tox. n./. [ro/perfic, Lats] Th 
ESPE'RSION. 2. J. [re/perſio, Lat. e 
act of ſprinkling. 18 "oi 
Rese1n4a'TION, 2. /, | reſpiration, French; 
_ Tveſpiratio, from nepiro, Latin] 
1. The act of breat 
Apollonius of Tyana 


World, drawing in water as brea 
"Forth again. 


-*Evugbs, by flipping down between the epiglottis; 
For, as I inſtanced before, that muſt Sea occa- 
ſion a greater googh'and difficulty of GT. 

ey. 

The author of nature foreknew the neceſſity of 
rains and de ws to the preſent ſtructure of plants, and 
the uſes of neſpivation to animals.; and therefore 


created thoſe correſ t ties in the atmo- 
1 A erg i. 
2; Relief om Wil. 2 AT: 

> a reſpira to the ju 
And vengeante to the wicken. i . 


7 RT INE. v. u. Irie, Lat. reſpirer, 
Frenrh.] T3. 1K. - 12 5 
. To breathe, 1 * 8 a 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpirez 
„Dube breath they drew, no longer air, but-fire; 
The fainty knights were ſcorch d. 
8. To catch breath, 
Tiltbreathleſs both themſelves afide retire, 


, 5 


I pris ner chain'd, fearce freely draw 
Phe air imprifon'd alſo, cboſe and 


Dnwholeſome draught; but here 1 wo e 
The breath of h 


Fa n fre ſu blowingz pure and fweet, | 
* "With Jay yr r born z here leave me_to . 
3-To dt; whe S a, 
Hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre z 
And ſee ! the tortur'd ghoits reſpires. 


der hay forms advance! ©. Pope. 
RESPITE, . Fe r 
| 1. Reprieve ; ſuſpenſion. of a capital ſen. | 


1 had hope to ſpend © 


re. 
ilton, | 1 office, and. ſeafonably commit the opponent. with the 


The interruption of trade between the Engliſh | 


$ 


'] Empreſs of this fair world, reſp{endent Eve N 


[ReseLe'nDENTLY., adv. [from reſplen- 
] Wich luſtre; brightly ; ſplen- | 


JT reſpondre, Fr.] 
| 1. To anſwer, Little uſed, ad 


2. To correſpond ; to ſuit, 
n. 


Where ſoaming wrath, their eruel tuſks they whet, RxsPo'xnDENT. . . 
trample th? earth the whiles they may reſpire. | 


Bright; ſhining ; 
| — that the ebbing 
And flowing of the fea was the reſpiration of the 
and putting it 

Bacon. 


Syrups or other * do not advantage in 


Wilo and eloquenee in vain would'plead 
One moment's r2/pite for the leatned head 3 „ 
Judges of writhngs and of mea have dy d. Prior, 
2. Pauſe; interval, 5 
The fox theo-counſel'd 'th' ape, for to require 
Reſpite till morrow t' anſwer his defire. Spenſer. 
cuſtomary war, which troubleth all the 
iveth little reſpite or breathing time of peace, 
doth uſually borrow pretence from the a to 
make itſelf appear more honeſt, Ra 
Some pauſe and reſpite only I require, 
Till with my tears 1 ſhall have quench'd my fire. 
n Denbam. 
To RxSr I“ TER. v. a. from the noun. | 
1. To relieve by a pauſe. 


5 world, g 


1 


the king's army, by which they were promiſed pay- 
ment, in November following; till which time 
they were to re/pileit, and be contented that the 
common ſoldiers and inferter officers ſhonld be ſatis- 


_ "fied upon their diſbanding. Clarendin. 
ResPLE'NDENCE. Tu. J. [from reſplen- 
RxsTLENDENCY. dent.] 


brightneſs ; ſplendour. 
Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full reſplendence, heir of all my might. Miter. 
Io neglect that ſupreme e that ſhines 
in God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it in the 
creature, is ag abſurd as it were for a Perſian to offer 
his ſacrifice to a parhelion inſtead of adoring the 
ſun. Wah | Hoyle. 
RESPLE/NDENT. adj. {reſplendens, Lat.] 


ving a beautiful 
luſtre. | | 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, 
reſplendent in all glory, Camden. 
| There all within full rich array 'd he found, 
With royalarras and reſplendent gold. Spenſer. 


the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
moſt uſes as gold, and more reſplendent. Bacon, 


. 


| Milton. 

_ Every body looks moſt ſplendid and luminous in 

the light of its own colour: cipnaber in the homo- 

geneal light is moſt N in the green light it 

is maniteſtly leſs reſp/endenty in the blue light Rill 

leſs. Newton, 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 


4 


dient. 
didly. 


7 RESPO ND. v. . {re/pondee, Latin; 


Joecv'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; 
Here rowls a torrent, there meanders. play. Hroc me. 


t. An anſwerer in a ſuit. _ 


In giving an anſwer, the reſpondent could be in 


I anſwer the judge's interrogation. 
42+ One whole province, in a ſet diſpu 


[ onſer of the gods With alt 


f 
x 


court, and , perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to 
 Ayliffe, 

tation, 

is to refute objeCtions.. ele: 

{ How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his 


reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator? Mare. 


wine may do.all this, yet it may de aaliy. bur 
ihe HT A RT ene 


| Rxspo'nsr. #. J. [ne/ponſum, Lat.] 


5 . 


1. An anſwer; © commonly an 

anſwer. RP FR 

Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the 
poſſible veneration. 


x though ſad, the r2/pite of that d, 
Tit muſt be mortal to us both, 22 


. 


. 


! 


[ 


eigb. | 


An act paſſed for the fatis faction of the officers, of '| 


Luſtre; | 


The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of filver to | 


[ re/pondens, Lat. ] | 


| 
The re/pondent- may, calily\ ew, that though | 
tful | 


ants, | 


'R'ES 
The vracles, which had befere fourifhed, begen 
to droop, and from giving reſponſes in verſe, de. 


ſcended to proſe, and within a while were utterly 
1 Mfilenced. 3 Hammond. 
} 2+ [re/pons, Fr.] Anſwer made by the 


congregation, ſpeaking alternately with 
the prieſt in publick worſhip. | 

To make his parifhioners kneel and join in the 
reſponſes he gave every one of them a haſſock ang 
common prayer book. Addiſn. 


3. Reply to an objection in a formal dif. 


putation. | 


Let the reſpondent not turn opponent ; except in 
Tetorting the argument upon his adverſary after a 
direct reſponſe ; and even this is allowed only as a 
confirmation of his own reſponſe. Watt. 


r 


| ReSpo'nsIBLE. 24%. [from reſponſes, Lat,] 


1, Anſwerable ; accountable. _ 

Heathens, who have certainly the talent of natural 
kpowledge, are reſp fb/e for it. Hammond, 
le as much ſatisfies the itch of telling news; he 
as much perſuades his hearers ; and all this while 
he has his retreat ſecure, and ſtands not reſponſil ie 

ſeor the truth of his relations, Gov. of the Tongue, 
2, Capable of difcharging an obligation, 
The neceſſity vf a proportion of money to trade 
depends on money as a pledge, which writing car.- 
not ſupply the place of; ſince the bill, I receive 
from one man, will not be accepted as ſecurity by 
anqther, he not knowing that the bill is lega!, or 
that the man bound is honeſt or re/pon/ib/z, Locke. 


| Re8ro'nsIBLENESS. z. / [from r2/p1n/i- 
ble.) State of being , obliged or quali- 
fied to anſwer, - | 
Reseo'nstoN, #. ſ. {reſpor/7o, Lat.] The 
act 3 . a 
Rrsro'xs Vz. adj. [reſponſef, Fr. from 
reſponſus, Lat.] 5 
1. Anſwering; making anſwer. 
A certificate is a re/ponfive letter, ot letter by way 


of anſwer. : lige. 
2. Correſpondent; ſuited to ſomeihing 
Bing of love and gay deſire, 
| Rage to the warbliog lyte. Fenton. 
Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, | 
Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he fin 
The vocal lay reſponfive to de ſtrings. Pos . 


Resyo'nsoRY. adj. [re ponſorius. Latin, ] 
Containing anſwer, 


REST. . . [nepe, Sax, rufte, Dutch.] 


1. Sleep; repoſe. 


All _ retir'T'to 72, 
Mind us of like repoſe. Milton, 
» My toſt limbs are wearieũ into.ref. Pope. 
2. The final ſleep; the quietneſs of death. 

. Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 

For David left him, when he went to reſt, 

His lyre. 3 Dryden, 
3. Stillneſs ; ceſſation or - abſence of mo- 
tion. 


Putrefaction aſketh ; for the ſubtle motion, 
which putrefaRion requireth, is diſturbed by any 
agitation, Bacon. 
What cauſe moy'd the Creator, in his holy e., 
So late to build? b iltor. 

All things paſt are equally and perſectly at 1%: 
and fo this way of conſideration of them are all one, 
Whether they were betore the world, or but yeſter- 


4. Viet; peace; cefſation from diſturb- 


ance. | 
Learn of me, for 'amimeek and lowly in heart; 

and ye ſhall-find ref unto your ſouls. Matihcw. 
He:giveth you t from all your enemies. 

„ S Deuterono my. 
e *Scap'd from ſuch ſtorms of pow'r, holdipg it beſt 
To be below herſelf to be at ref. Daniel. 

The root cut off, from whence theſe tumalts 


n | 
| He would have ref, the commonwealth repoſe. 


Daniel. 


: 


Government of the Tongue. || 
| 


, 870 | 4 , d. 
1 Thus fene', but oot x. rforexle of mind, = 


/ 


©» * 
* 


p 0 


* 


3 


R E S 


| Where can a frail man hide him? in what arms 
- Shall a ſhort life enjoy a little reſt ? 


Fanſhaww, 
With what a load of vengeance am I preſt, 

Vet never, never, can I hope for. reft ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and cruſhes her I love. 

| | Dryden. 
Like the ſun, it had light and agility; it knew 

no re but in motion, no quiet but in activity. 

| ut South, 

Thither, where ſinners may have t, I go. 

| Pope. 


The grave, "where ev'n the great find . 


| Pope. 

Ceſſation from bodily labour. 
There the weaty be at 1. Job. 
The chriſtian chuſeth tor his day of 7/7 the firſt 
day of the week, that he might thereby profeſs him- 
ſelf a ſervant of God, who cn the morning of that 
day vanquiſh'd Satan. : Nelſon. 
6. Support ; that on which any thing leans 


or reſts. 
Forth prick'd Clorinda from the throng, 
And 'gainſt Tancredie ſet her ſpear in ref. 
- Fairfax. 
A man may think, that a muſket may be ſhot off 
as well upon the arm, as upon a 7%; but when all 
is done, good counſel ſetteth buſineſs ſtraight. 
Bacon, 
Their vizors clos'd, their lances in the 5, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt; 
They ſpeed the race. Dryden. 
Take the handle in your right hand, and claſp- 
ing the blade of it in your lett, lean it ſteady upon 
the ref, holding the edge a little aſlant over the 
work, ſo as a corner of the thin ſide of the chiſſel 
may bear upon the 7%, and the flat fide of the 
chitſel may make a ſmall angle with the * 
oon. 


N 7. Place of repoſe, 


-  Suſtain'd by him with comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final ref? and native home. Milton. 
$. Final hope. 
Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, 
when princes ſet up their e upon the battle. Bacon. 
This anſwer would render their counſels of leſs 
reverence to the people, if upon thoſe reaſons, they 
ſhould recede from what they had, with that confi- 
dence and diſdain of the houſe of peers, demanded 
of the king; they therefore reſolved to ſet up their 
reſt upon that ſtake, and to go through with it, or 
periſh in the attempt. Clarendon. 
9. Crete, Fr. uod reftat, Lat.] Remainder ; 
what remains. 
Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the pre- 
| ſent comfort of having done our duty; and for the 
reſt, it offers us the beſt ſecurity that heaven can 
give, * , Tillotſon. 
The pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, | 
The reft a huatreſs, Dryden. 


Resr. adj. {refles, Fr. guod reftat, Lat.] 
Others ; thoſe not included 1n any pro- 
poſition. 

By deſcription of their qualities, many things 
may de learned concerning the re of the inhabi- 
tants. | Abbot, 

They had no other conſideration of the publick, 
than that no diſturbance might interrupt their quiet 
in their own days; and that the , who had 
larger hearts and mote publick ſpirits, would extend 
their labour, activity, and advice only to ſecure the 
empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendon, 

Plato, and the ref of the philoſaphers, acknow. 
ledged the unity, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and pro- 
vidence of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet, 

Arm' like the ref, the Trojan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. ryden, 

Upon ſo equal terms did they all ſtand, that no 
one had a fairer pretence of right than the 7%. 

+ Wadward. 


'To ResT. v. z. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fleep ; to be aileep ; to ſlumber, 


-* - Fancy then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature reffs. Milton. 


2. To ſleep the final {leep ; to die. 
Vor. II. 


* 


| 


RES 
5 Legs, uTver 
Koaarai Irioxtw pon At r eynJ85 
5 Glad I'd lay me down, 
As in my mother's lap; there I ſhould ref, 
And ſleep ſecure. Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be 
without diſturbance. 
Thither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, 
There reft, if any reſt can harbour there. Miltov. 
4. To be without motion; to be ſtill. 
Over the tent a cloud ſhall re by day. Milton. 
5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 
He will not / content, though thou giveſt many 
gifts. Proverbs. 
Every creature has a ſhare in the common blef- 
ſings of providence ; and every creature ſhould ref 
well ſatisfied with its proportion in them, L' Ara. 
After ſuch a lord I 77 ſecure, 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
Dryden. 
There yet ſurvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I ſhall produce, 
Ir aſſur'd to ſee you pale with fear. Dryden. 
6. To ceaſe from labour. 
Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the 
ſeventh day thop ſhalt ref. Exodus. 
The ark went before, to ſearch out a refting 
place for them. Numbers 
From work 
Re/iing, he bleſs'd the ſeventh day. Miliox. 
When you enter into the regions of Jeath, you 
ref from all your labours and your fears. Taylor. 
7. To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce. 
'To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to retuſe th* awards of providence, 
And not to reff in heaven's determination. Addiſon. 
8, To lean; to recline for ſupport or quiet. 
| On him I refed, 
And, not without conſid' ring, fix'd my fate. Dryd. 
Sometimes it refs upon teſtimony, when teſti- 
mony of right has nothing to do; becauſe it is eaſter 


to believe, than to be ſcientifically inſtructed. Locke, | 


The philoſophical uſe of words Toaveys the preciſe 
notions of things, which the mind * upon, 
and be ſatisſied with, in its ſearch after knowledge, 


„ . 
9. [e, Lat. refter, Fr.] To be left; to 
remain. 

"a Fall'n he is; and now 
. nt, but that the mortal ſentence paſs 
In his tranſgreſſion? Milton, 
There eth the comparative; that is, its being 
granted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet 
whether other things be not preferred before it, as 


extirpation of hereſies. Bacon, 
ToRunr., vie *'* 
1, Tolay to reſt, 
Your piety has paid | 
All needful rites, to 1% my wand'riag ſhade. 
l Dryden, 


2. To place as on a ſupport, 
As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at laſt, 
Itſelf into Avguſtus' arms did caſt; 
So England now doth, with like toil oppreſt, 
Her weary head upon your boſom ref. Waller. 
The proteſtants having well ſtudied the fathers, 
were now willing to / their cauſe, not upon 
ſcripture only, but fathers too; ſo far at leaſt as the 
three- firſt centuries,  Waterland, 
Here refts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Cray. 
ResTA'GNANT. adj. | reftagnans, Latin. 
Remaining without flow or motion, 
Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 


bears againſt the re/fagnant quickſilver, is leſs 


preſſed by the leſs ponderous incumbent air. Boyle. 
To RESTA'GNA 
nate.] To ſtand without flow, 


The blood returns thick, and is apt to re//agrate, 
| Jeman. 


-|ResTAGNA'TION. z. /. [from reftagnate.] 


The ſtafe of ſtanding without flow, 
courſe, or motion. | 
RESTAURA'TION. #, J. [r://auro, Latin, ] 


TE. v. 2. [re and flag- | 


RES 
| The act of recovering to the former 
ſtate, | 
Adam is in us an original cauſe of our nature, 
and of that corruption of nature which cauſeth 
death; Chriſt as the cauſe original. of reffarration 
to life, | Hooker. 
O my dear father! reffauration hang 
Thy medicine on my hps; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made, \Shakſpeare, 
Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, 
much leſs will they receive an integral reftauration 
d | — Brown. 
To ResTe'M, v. a. Cre and flem,] To 


force back againſt the current. 
How they reſem 

Their backward courſe, bearing with frank appearance 

Toward Cyprus, | 
Re'sTFUL. adj. [reft and full,] Quiet; 

beivg at reſt, 

Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the refful Engliſh court, 

As far as Calais to my uncle's head ? Shakſpeare. 
RresTHARROW, z. J. A plant. | 
RE'STIFF. adj. | reftif,, Fr. reſtivo, Ital.] 
1, Unwilling to fiir ; reſolute againit going 

forward; obſtinate; ſtubborn, It is 

originally uſed of a horſe, that, though 


not wearied, will not be'driven forward, 
All, who before him did aſcend the throve, 
Labour'd to draw three ref/ive nations on. Roſcom, 
This ri ſtubborneſs is never to be excuſed 
under any 3 whatſoever, L' Eftrange, 
Some, With ſtudious care, 
Their rei tteeds in andy plains prepare. Dryden. 
The archangel, when diſcord was reftive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery 
with fair words, drags her out with many ſtripes. 
Dryden. 
So James the drowſy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long eatranc'd in charms, 
Re/tiff, and flumb'ring on its arms. Dryden 
The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and re to the rein. Dryd. 
2. Being at reſt; being leſs in motion. 
Not uſed. 
Palfies ofteneſt happen upon the left ſide; the 
moſt vigorous part protecting itſelf, and protruding 
the matter upon the weaker and reffive * 


RESTITNESöS. x. /. | from fi. ] Obſti- 
nate reluctance, 


tues bring forth fortune: certain deliveries of a 
man's ſelt, which the Spaniſh name deſemboltura, 
partly expreſſeth, where there be not ſtands nor re/- 


mind keep way with'the wheels of his fortune. 
: Bacon, 
That it gave occaſion to ſome men's further 2 
tiveneſs, is imputable to their own depraved tem- 
pers. : King Charles, 


The act of extinguiſhing, _ 
 ResT1TU'TION. 4. /. [r:ffitutio, Latin] 


— 


| 1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or taken 


away. 

To ſubdue an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt enter» 
prife or wrongful war, but a rfitution of ancient 
rights unto the crown of England, from whence 
they were moſt unjuſtly expelled and long kept out. 


Spenſer, 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs refitutror, fo he might : 
Be call'd your vinquither. - . Shakſpeare. 
He re/itution to the value makes; | 
Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes, Sandyt. 


neighbour wrong, by what inſtrument ſocver he 
does it, is bound to make refitution, Taylor, 

In caſe our offence againſt God hath been com- 
plicated with injury to men, it is but reaſonable we 
ſhould make reſtitution. Tillotſon, 
A great man, who has never been known will- 
ingly wo pay a juſt debt, ouglit not all of a ſudden 
to be introduced, An. reftitution of thouſagds 
| 3 | . 


Shakſpeare, / 


Overt virtues bring forth praiſe ; but ſecret vir- | 


tiveneſs in a man's nature; but the wheels of his 


ResTrNcTION. 1. J. ¶ raſtiuctus, Latin. 


hoſoe ver is an effective real cauſe of doing a 
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REECSTL ESN ESS. 2. /. [from left.] 


2. Want of reſt; unquietneſs. 


Times 


ha 4+ 
* 
» I 


\ RexsTo'raBLE, adj, [from fore. 


is, 
FP. 


de hat chbiteT': let it ſuffice to pay twenty pounds 
to a friend, who has loſt his note, Arbuthnot. 
2. The act of recovering its former ſtate or 
Ila the woody parts of plants, which are their 
nes, the principles are ſo compounded, as to make 


tem flexible without joints, and alſo elaſtick ; that 


ſo their roots may yield to ſtones, and their trunks 
to the wind; With a power of reflitdtion, Grew. 
RE'STLESLY, adv, [from g.] With- 
 - 08k, eB; pnquietly, 
one ye to another, ftrains this power of the ſoal 
© Wass, Tar to judge, another to divide, a 
fourth to remember; thus tracing out the nice and 
ſcarce obſervable difference of ſome things, and the 
real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of 4 long hypotheſis together. 


1. Want of ſleep. 
Reftl:jneſs and intermiſſion from ſleep, 15 
— are moleſted with, whereby the blood is 


But keep them with repining reftleſneſs ; 
Let bim be rich and 8 es at leaſt, 
If goodneſs lead him not, yet wearineſs 

- May toſs him to my breaſt. | 
-  F ſought my bed, in hopes relief to find, 
But.refHleſneſs was miſtreſs of my mind. 
Motion; agiration,. . _ 
The trembling re/leſneſs of the needle, in any 
but the north point of the compaſs, manifeſts its in- 
clination to the pole; which its wayering and its 
eſt bear equal witneſs to. _ Sts 
t'sTLESS. adj. [from 7. : 
* being without lleep. 4 
ith ef r he paſs'd the remnants of the night, 
Till the freſh air proclaim'd the morning nigh : 
And burning ſhips, the martyrs of the fight, 
gate fire eheld the eaſtern (ky. 
nquiet; without peace. 

Eaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind 

From refleſs thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm 
= ge arm*'d, no ſooner ow i 

ut r dn me thronging, and preſent 
ime; paſt, what once . and what e. 
| Could we not wake from that le tharzick dream, 

But to be reſtleſs in a worſe extreme ? Denham. 

We find our ſouls diſordered and reefs, toſſed 
and diſquieted by paſſions, ever ſeeking happineſs in 
the 3 of this world, and ever miffing what 
* . | Atterbury. 

What tongue can ſpeak the Tefleſs 
When 


3. Vnconftant ; unſettledt. 
| e was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 
Bold was his heart, and ref/eſs was his ſpright. 


. ; Fairfax. 
He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to change, 
Refi at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 
ot ſtill ; in continual motion. 
How could nature on their orbs impoſe 
Such refle 3 revolution, day by day 


Herbert. 


* en. 
* > 
2. 

4 . 


A and Nathin were declar'd his foes ? 
Prior. 


Milton. 


may de reſtored. 


he ELD cutting turf without any regularity great quan- 
_— P 4 of r:/torable land are made utterly deſ . 


1 | wift. 
Res TorA'TION. . , [from reftore; re- 
flauration, Fr. | 


1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate, 


_ This'is properly Hauraton. 
Fa, royal Albion, hail to thee, 


Th ing people's expeQation ! 
> 1 20 dees to ſet us free 
Nom bondage and from. uſurpation: 

Behold the different climes agree, 
Ree | in thy reftaration. 


2% ians, now deprived of the only per- 
ou that Wie b err het 


1 loſſes, repent of 


4 
* 
* 


en the mind caſts and turns itſelf Hey from 


Scuth. 


Harte. 


ma 's 


What 


te. 


| thelr raſhneſfs, and endeavour in vain for his refora- 
2, Recovery, | 
The change is great in this refforation of the 
man, from a ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capa- 
. City of perceiving divine truth, | Rogers. 
RES TOR ATIVE, adj. [from reſtore.) That 
| e power to recruit life, | 
Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil; 
But life preſerves, deſtroys life's enemy, 
Hunger, with ſweet refforarive delight, Milton. 
RESsTORATIVE. 2. /. [from reftore.] A 
medicine that has the power of recruit- 
ing life. : 
1 will kiſs thy lis: 
Haply ſome poiſon yet doch hang on them, 
To make me die with a refforative, Shakſpeare. 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to 
quench the boundleſs rage of an inſatiable iotem- 
perance, to make the weakneſs of the fleſh, the 
phyſick and refforative of the ſpirit. South, 
Aſſes milk is an excellent r-forative in conſump- 
uns. Mori imer. 
He preſcribes an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, 
eſpecially as a reforative. Arbuthnot. 
To RESTORE. v. a. [reflaurer, Fr. re. 
 flauro, Latin. ] ef 


—_— 


He. ſhall reffore in the principal, and add the 
fiſth part more, 


N She laws: 1 on his native 89 — Dry 

nd to his father's longing arm reftorer. 

2. To bring back. 5 

I be father baniſh'd virtue ſhall reſtore, 
And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no 


more. 
Dryden, 


Thus pencils can, by one flight tobch, rere 


Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. 


3. To retrieve; to bring back from dege- 
-neration, declenfion, or ruin, to its 
former ſigte. 4; | 

Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 


Reftore it, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, Milton. 
Th' archangel paus'd | 
Between the world deftroy'd and world reftsr'd. 
a FCC Milian. 


Theſe artificial experiments are but ſo ypwy 
eſſays, whereby men attempt to reflore them 


bou 


rs. 
In his Odyſſeys, Homer explains, that the hardeft 
difficulties = 


To cure; to recover from diſeaſe. 
Garth, faſter than a plague deſtroys, refores, 


ruption, 
ResTo'res. 2. /. [from reflore.] One that 

reſtores 15 * that n the loſt, or 

repairs je decaye * 

- Deftin'd reforer of mankind, by whom 
| © New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe. Milton. 


* 


N Here are ten thouſand perſons reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of a low diet and moderate exereiſe, who are 
the only great 7eforers of our breed, without which, 


b RESTRAIN. v. a. [reftrcindre, Fr. 
ſtringo, Latin. ] 

1. To withhold ; to in, 

If ſhe reffrain'd the riots of your followers, 


— 


PIER 


_ 'Tis to ſuch wholeſome end as clears her. Sal. | 


from the firſt general curſe inflicted upon their la- | 
Wilkins. | +. A Ly 0 

RESTRAITNER. 2. . [from reffrain.] One 
be overcome by labour, and our 
fortune reſtored after the ſevereſt afflictions. Prior. 


| the nation would in an age become one great hoſpital, : 
| | wi 


1. To give back what has been loſt or 
taken away, p | 
Reſtore the man his wife. Geneſis, 


Leviticus. |. 


- 2 


Granville. 


5. To recover paſſages in books from cor- 


I foretel you, as the refforer of poetry. Dryden. | 


RES 
| to exccvte that law, and thereby preſerve the inno- 
cent and r-frain offenders. cke, 
| That all men may be refrained from doing hurt 
to one another, the execution of the law of nature 
is in that ſtate put into every man's hand, whereby 
every one has a right to puniſh the tranſgreſſors to 
fuch a degree as may hinder its violation. Locke, 
3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder ; to repreſs, 
Merciſul pow?rs ! 
Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shai cart. 
Compaſſion gave him up to tears 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts r:;frain'd exceſs. 


— 


| Milton, 
4. To abridge. | 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe rad, 
And pray'd me oft Tebottahies, Sha#ſpeare, 


Though they two were committed, at leaſt rc. 
fſrained of their liberty, yet this diſcovered too 
much of the humour of the court, Clarendon, 

5. To hold in. 
His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a head. 
ſtall of ſheep's leather, which being refrained to 
keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, 
and now repaired with knots. Shakſpeare, 
6, To limit; to confine, = 
We reſtrain it to thoſe only duties, which all 
men, by force of natural wit, underſtand to be ſuch 
duties as concern all men. Hooker, 

Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſeli a 
futurity z whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 

is fo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
to itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute? 
| i South, 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral 
univerſality alſo is to bs reſtrained by a part of the 
predicate; as all the Italians are politicians; that 

18, thoſe among the Italians, who are politicians, 
are ſubtle politicians; 1. e. they are generally ſo. 

: | Watts, 

ResTRA1/NABLE, @#dj, [from reftrain,} 
Capable to be reſtrained. _ 

|  Therein we muſt not deny a liberty ; nor is the 

hand of the painter more reffrainable, than the 

pen of the poet. Brown, 

ResTRA1NEDLY. adv. [from reftrained.] 

With reftraint ; without latitude. 

That Chriſt's dying for all is the expreſs doctrine 
of the ſcripture, ismanifeited by the world, which 
is a word of the wideſt extent, and although it be 
ſometimes uſed more refrainedly, yet never doth 
ſignify a far ſmaller diſproportionable part of the 


Hammond, 


that reſtrains; one that withholds. 
If nothing can relieve us, we muſt with patience 
ſubmit unto that reſtraint, and expect the will of 
_ the reftr Brown, 


ainer. 
RESTRALN T. 2. . [from refrain; re- 


fireint, French. ] 


| x. Abridgment of liberty, 


i She will well excuſe, 
Why at this time the doors are barr'd againſt you: 
Depart in patience, | 
And about evening come yourſelf alone, 
\ To know the reaſon of this ſtrange refrain?. 
0 3 Sbal ſpeart. 


. +: 2 aan 
Th enfranchiſement of Arthur, whoſe refrain! 

Doth move the murm'cing lips of diſcontent. 
Shakſpeare, 
It is to no purpoſe to lay refraints or give privi- 
legs to men, in ſuch general terms, as the particular 
perſons concerned cannot be known by. Locle. 
I think it a manifeſt diſadvantage, and a great 


reſtraint upon us. Felton 
2. Prohibition, 
What mov'd our parents to tranſgreſs his will 


For one reſtraint, lord of the world befides ? Millon. 


The gods will pl g . Limitation ; reſtriction. 

That thou a wt Tet the doty, which : If all were granted, yet it muſt be maintained 
To a mother's part belongs. Shakſpeare, within any bold reffraints, far'otherwiſe than it is 
2. To repreſs ; to keep in awe. received. KEY, 8 1 5 

Tue law of nature would be in vain, if there were || 4+ Repreſſion; hinderance of will ; act 0 
no body that, in the Rate of nature, bad à power Withholding ; ſtate of being withheld, 


„ 
There is no reſtraint to the Lord to ſave, by many 
r by few. © 1 Samuel. 
Thus it ſhall befal 


Him who, to worth in woman overtruſting, 


T Lets her will rule; reſtraint (he will not brook. Milt. 


Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luſtre 
upon a man's perſon, than a ſevere temperance, and 
a reſtraint of himſelf from vicious pleaſures? South 


© RESTRICT. v. a. {refirieas, Latin.) 
To limit; to confine, A word ſcarce 
 Engliſh.. * 


In the enumeration of conſtitutions in this chap- 
ter, there is not one that can be limited and re- 
Atritted by ſuch a diſtinction, nor can perhaps the 
ſame perſon, in different circumſtances, be properly | 
confined to ene or the other, Arouthbnot. 

ResTxr1'cT10N, #. /. Creſtriction, French, | 
Confinement ; limitation. 

This is to have the ſame reſtriction with all 
other recreations, that it be made a divertiſement, 
not a trade. Government of the Tongue, 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt to 
be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it requires the 
molt reſtriction to certain places. Temple. 
All duties are matter of conſcience; with this 
reſtrifion, that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the 
force of an inferior.  L'Eftrange. 

Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 

Its proper bounds and due refiriin knows; 
To one fix'd purpoſe dedicates its power. Prisr. 

Celſus's rule, with the proper reſtrifions, is good 

for people in health, Arbutbnot. 
ResTr1'crive. adi. [from etrict.] | 
1. Expreſſing limitation. 


* 


They, who would make the reftridtive particle 
belong to the latter clauſe, and not to the firſt, do 
not attend to the reaſon. Stillingſleet. 


2. [refriasf, French. ] Styptick; aſtringent- 

applied a plaiſter over it, made up with my com- 

mon reſtrid fue powder. Wiſeman, 

ResrTar'cT1VELY. adv. [from reftridive. ] 

With limitation, | 

x All ſpeech, tending to the glory of God, or the 

good of man, is aright directed; which is not to be 

underſtood ſo re/trictively, as if nothing but divinity 

or neceſſary concerns of life, may lawfully be brought 

into diſcourſe. Government of the Tongue. 

To ResTr1/NGE, v. 6. Ae Latin. ] 
To confine ; to contract ; to aftringe. 

ResTrI'NGENT. 2. /. [reſtringens, Latin; 

reflringent, French.] That which hath 


the power of contracting; ſtyptick. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulſion, 
reftringents toſtench, and incraſſatives to thicken the 
blood. Harvey, 

Rr's x v. adj, [reſtif, French, ] Obſtinate 
in din ſtill, See RES TIF. 
ps ome, our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely ſavoury, wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when 7 y ſloth | 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakſpeare. 

Have not other hands been tried and found refly ? 
but we ſtick at nothing. Davenant, 

Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, 
find them neither 7 y nor vicious. __ 9gSwift. 

To ResUBLI'ME. v. @. [re and ſublime.] 
To ſublime another time. , 

When mercury ſublimate is reſublimed with freſh 

mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a 
white taſteleſs earth ſcarce diſſolveable in water, and 
mercurius dulcis reſublimed with ſpirit of ſalt returns 
into mercury ſublimate. Newton, 
To Resu'LT. v. #.. [reſulter, French; 
* Latin. | 
1. To fly back, 

With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 

Op che high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 

| The huge round ſtone, reſa/ting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmoaks ploog the 
_ -- ground, | pe. 


2. [reſulter, French.] To riſe as a conſe- 
quence ; to be produced as the effeR of 
cauſes jointly concurring. - ; 


—— 


n * 


ö 


— 


— 


| 


— 


3. To take again. 


— 10 


R E s 

Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a fig-treez which is 
cauſed, not by reaſon of friendthip, but by extraction 
of a contrary juice; the one drawing juice fit to reſult 
ſweet, the other bitter. | Bacon. 

Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 
Wonder from thence reſults, from thence delight, 
| | Denham, 
Upon the diflolution of the firſt earth, this very 
face of things would immediately reſult, Burnet. 
Pleaſure and peace do naturally re/a/t from a holy 
and good life. Tillotſon, 
The hdrror of an object may overbear the pleaſure 
reſulting from its greatneſs, Addiſon. 
Their effects are often very diſproportionable to 
the principles and parts that t ſrom the analyſis. 
3 Baker. 

3. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 

RESU“L T. nf, [from the ne] 


1. Reſilience; act of flying back. 
Sound is produced between the ſtring and the air, 
by the return of the reſult of the firing, which was 
ſtrained by the touch to his former place. Bacon. 


2. Conſequence; effect produced by the 


concurrence of co-operating cauſes, | 
Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions | 
. ſent to me were the reſ#/ts of the major part of their 
votes, I ſhould then not ſuſpect my own judgment for 
not ſpeedily concurring with them. Xing Charles, 
As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coſt, 
"Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt, 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſu/! of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry part, 
In due proportioa mix'd, proclaim'd the maker's 
art. ; Dryden. 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated 
gain: men in trade ſeldom lay out money upon land, 
till their profit has brought in more than trade can 
employ. Locke, | 
3. Inference from premiſes. 
Theſe things are a reſult or judgment upon _ 
Sout @ | 
4. Reſolve; deciſion, Improper, | 
Rude, paſſionate, and miſtaken reſi/ts have, at 
certain times, fallen from great aſſemblies. Swift, | 
Resu'LTANCE, 2. J. | reſultance, French, ] 
The act of reſulting. 
Resu'MAaBLE. ad}. [from reſume.) What 
may be taken back. | 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore re- 
ſumable by the victor, unſeſs there intervened any 
capitulation to the contrary. | Hale. 
To RESU'ME, v. a, aer, Latin, ] 
1. To take back what has been given. 
I The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we have, 
Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave. Denb. 
Sees not my love, how time reſumes 
The glory which he lent theſe flow'rs ; | 
Though none ſhould taſte of their perfumes, 
Yet muſt they live but ſome few hours: | 
Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 
2. To take back what has been taken away, | 
That opportunity, 
Which then they had to take from's, to reſume 


— n a 


—" 


Shakſpeare. | 


We have again. 
They reſume what has been obtained fraudulently, 
by ſurpriſe and upon wrong ſuggeſtions, Davenant. 


— 


He'll enter into glory, and reſume his ſeat. Mili. 

At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd bis head, 
Reaſon reſum d her place and paſſion fled. Dryden." 
4+ Dryden uſes it with again, but impro- 
perly, unleſs the reſumption be repeated. 
To him our common grandfire of the main | 
Had giv'n to change his form, and chang'd, reſume 
again, Dryden. 
5. To begin again what was broken off; as, 
to reſume a diſcourſe. 15 | 
Resu'MPTION. 2. /. | reſomption, French 7 
reſumptus, Latin. |» Ihe act of ung. 
It there be any fault, it is the re/wmprior or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments, enbam. 
The univerſal voice of the people ſeeming to call 


for ſome kind of 1eſumptiany the writer of theſe ba- 


eee 
pets thought it might not be uoſeahpaYſe.to pubtiſk 


a diſcourle upon grants, avenant, 
| Resv'meTivE, adj, [reſumptus, Latin.] 
| Taking back. 
Resueina'TION. 2. ſo [ reſupino, Latin. ] 
The act of lying on the back, 
To RtesuRve'y. v. a, [re and ſurvey,] 
To review ; to ſurvey again. 
I have, with curſory eye, o'erglanc'd the articles; 
Appoint ſome of your council preſently 
a 0 with ys once more with better * "FAIR 
To reſu em. | akſpeare, 
Res ane TION. . /. [reſurrettion, Fr. 
reſurreftum, Lain.f Revival from the 


dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadducees were grieved, that they taught, 
and preached through Jeſus the reſurre&ion from the 
dead, i Ads, 

Nor aſter rejurre #022 ſhall he ſtay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 
To his diſciples. Milton, 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the foul ſprings 
forward to the great object which ſhe has always had 
in view, and leaves the body with an expectation of 
being remitted to her in a glorious and joyful e 
rection. Spectator. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paſt 
ages, and which was not a publick fact, ſo well 
atteſted as the cſurrection of Chtiſt. 

To RESU'SCITATE. v. 4. [reſuſciio, 
Latin. ] To ſtir up anew ; to revive, 

We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, though 
divers parts, which you. account vital, be periſhed 
and taken forth, reſuſcitating of ſome that ſeem 
dead in appearance. Bacon. 

ResvsciTaA'TIoN. 2. /. [from N 
The act of ſtirring up anew z- the act o 
reviving, or {tate of being revived, 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, 
at your reſuſcitation, ſhould have been ſooner an- 
ſwered ; | ſiucerely rejoice at your recovery. Pope. 

To RETAIL. ©, a. | retailler, French, } 
1. To fell in ſmall quantities, in conſe- 


quence of ſelling at ſecond hand. 
All encouragement ſhould be given to artificers ; 


and thoſe, who make, ſhould allo vend and rail 
their commodities, Locle. 
2. To ſell at ſecond hand. 
The ſage dame, 


By names of toaſts, rrlalir each batter'd jade. Pope. 
3. To tell in broken parts, or at ſecond 
hand. | 


He is furniſh'd with no certainties, 
More than he haply may re/ai/ from me. Shakſpeare, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, 
And ſhe ſhall be fole victreſs, Czſar's Cizſar. Shak/, 
ReTa1i'L, 1. J. [from the Sale by 
ſmall quantities, or at ſecond hand. 
The author, to prevent ſuch a papopaly of ſepſe, 
is reſolved to deal in it himſelf by vet. Addiſon. 


ſale, | 
And ſelling baſely by retail. Swift. 
RRTAILER. 2. J. [from r27ail.] One who 


ſells by ſmall quantities. 
From theſe particulars we may gueſs at the reſt, 
as retailers do of the whole piece, by taking a view 
of its ends. Hale wil. 
To RETAIN, v. 3. [| retineo, Lat. vetiner. 
French, ] | 
1. To keep; not to loſe, | 
Where is the patience now 
That you ſo oft have boaſted to 2 Sbalſpeare. 
Though th“ offending patt felt mortal pain, 
Th' immortal part its knowledge did retain, Denb. 
The yigour of this arm was never van; 
And that my wonted proweſs T retain, 
Witneſs thel: heaps a+ laughter. Dryden. 
A tomb and ſun ral honours I decreed: .. / 
The place your ar mour and your name recates, Dryd 
393 TA | 
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We force a wretched trade by beating down the 
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Jo RR TALITN. v. 1. 


\ implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders. 


5 Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contem- 
\ plate without the help of the body, it is reaſonable 
to conclude, it can retaln without the help of the 


2 too. 1 Locke. 
2. To keep; not to lay aſide, 
Let me retain 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. 
As they did not like to retain God in their know- 
- ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 


, | Romans, 
Be obedient, and retain | 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 
Although they 7e:ain the word mandrake in the 


text, yet they retract it in the margin, Brown, 

They who have reſtored 'painting in Germany, 

not having ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of antiquity, 

have retained much of that barbarous method. Dryd, 
3. To keep; not to diſmiſs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels; whom I 


would have retaincd with me. Philemon, 
Hollow rocks retain 
The ſound of bluſt'ring winds. Milton. 


4. To keep in pay; to hire. 


A Benedictine convent has now retained the moſt 
learned father of their order to write in its defence. 
| Addiſon. 


1. To belong to; to depend on. 

Theſe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corro- 
fiveneſs, but caldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat lan- 
guid reliſh retaining to bitterneſs. Boyle. 

In animals many actions depend upon their living 
form, as well as that of mixtion, and though 2 
wholly ſeem to retain to the body, depart upon diſ- 
union. 3 . Brown. 

2. To keep; to continue, Not in uſe, 
Perhaps it ſhould be remain. 

No more can impure man retain and move 

In the pure region of that worthy love, 
Than eartbly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converſe with tire, Donne. 


RETALN ER. 2. / [from zetain,] 


1. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger- on. 


You are now mounted, 

Where pow'rs are your retainers. Shakſpeare. 
One darling inclination of mankind affects to be 
a retainer to religion; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that 
lived long before chriſtianity, and can eaſily ſubſiſt 
without it. | ; 

A combination of honeſt men would endeavour to 
- extirpate all the profligate immoral retainers to each 
fide, that have nothing to recommend them but an 
Addi, on, 
2. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a 
ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is 
not dwelling in his houſe; but only uſing 


or bearing his name or livery, Cowell. 


8. The act of keeping dependants, or being 


in dependance. 

By another law, the king's officers and farmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in caſe of un- 
lawful retainer, or partaking in unlawful — 

he acon, 


ToReta'rn, v. 4. [re and tale. To take 


again. | 
* ſhall be appointed, when the remonſtrance 
ſhould be retaten into conſideration. Clarendon, 


To RETA'LIATE. v. a. [re and 7zalio, 


Latin.) To return by giving like for 


1 


like; to repay ; to requite ; it may be 
uſed of good or evil. 

It is very — to be obliged to retaliate the 
3yjuries of authors, whoſe works are ſo ſoon forgotten, 
that we are in danger of appearing the firſt — 

13 | 7. 
If a rd mübilterof ſtate had uſed me as you have 


done, retallating would be thought a mark of cou 
rage. | 8 Swift. 


ReTartia'rIon. 2. / [from retaliate.] 
Requital; return of like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the 
fevereſt retaliation or revenge; ſo that at the ſame 
time their outward man might be a faint, and their 
inward man a devil. South. 


Swift.” 


þ 
nb. 


N 


—— 


Shakſpeare, | 


— 


| 


RE T. 


God, graciouſly becoming our debtor, takes what 
is done to others as done to himſelf, and by promiſe 
obliges himſelf to full retaliation. alamy. 

To RETARD. v. a. [retards, Latin; 
retarder, French. ] | 

1. To hinder; to obſtrut in ſwittneſs of 
courſe, 

How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. 

2. To delay; to put o 
Nor kings nor nations 
One moment can retard th? appointed hour. Dryden. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
as to retard a melancholy viſit to a perſon one cannot 
relieve, . Pepe. 

ToReTta'rn. v. 2. To ſtay back. 

Some years it hath alſo retarded, and come far 
later, than uſually it was expected, Brown. 
ETARDA'TION, #. /. | retardation, Fr. 


from retard.] Hinderance; the act of 
CO 

Out of this a man may deviſe the means of altering 
the colour of birds, and the retardution of hoary 
hairs, J Bacon. 


Denham, 


REeTA'RDER. . . [from rezard.] Hin- 


derer; obſtructer. 

This diſputing way of erquiry is ſo far from ad- 
vancing ſcience, that it is no inconſiderable retarder, 
: | Glanville, 

To ReTCH, wv, #, [hnzcan, Saxon.) To 
force up ſomething from the ſtomach, 
It is commonly written reach, 

Re'TCHLESS. adj, [ſometimes written 
wwretchleſs, properly reckl-/s, See Rx ex- 
Le9s.} Careleſs. | 

He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 

Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 

He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began; 
Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone. : Dryden. 

ReTe'cT1ON. 2. /. [retefus, Latin.] The 
act of diſcovering to the view. 

This is rather a reſtoration of a body to its own 
colour, or a retection of its native colour, than a 
change. Boyle. 

ReTe'NTION. 2. . retention, French; 
retentio, from retentus, Latin.] 

1. The act of retaining; the power of re- 
taining. : | 

| . No woman's heart | . 
So big to hold ſo much; they lack retention. Shak. 

A froward retention of cuſtom is as turbulent a 
thing as an innovation; and they that reverence too 

much old things, are but a ſcorn to the new. Bacon. 

2, Retention and retentive faculty is that 
ſtate of contraction in the ſolid parts, 
which makes them hold faſt their proper 
contents. Quincy. 

3. Memory, _ TT. 

The backward learner makes amends another 
way, expiating his want of docility with a deeper 
— a more rooted retention. South, 

Retention is the keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, 

which from ſenſation or reflection the mind hath 


received. LIES Locke, 
4. The act of withholding any thing. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 

My love without retention or reſtraint; 

All his. Shakſpeare. 
5. Cuſtody ; confinement ; reſtraint, 

I ſent the old and miſerable king, 
To ſome retention and appointed guard. Shakſpeare. 


ReTe'NTIVE, adj, | retentus, Lat. retentif, 
Trench. ] | ; 

1. Having the power of retention. 
It keepeth ſermons in memory, and doth in that 


reſpect, although, not feed the ſoul of man, yet help 
the retentive force of that ſtomach of the mind. 


| . Hooker. 
Have I been ever free, and miſt my houſe 
Be my retentive enemy, my aol? Shbatſpeare, 


8 


= From yeterrive cage 
When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 
Sweetly complains, - Potlitg, / 
In Tot'nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 
Long Chancery-lane retentitie rolls the ſound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round. Pope, 
Having memory. 
To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt be an 
harmony continually running over in a filent whiſper 
thoſe muſical accents, which our retentive faculty i; 
preſerver of, | Glanville, 
ETE NTIVENESS, 2. J. [from retentive. 
The quality of retention, 
Re'TICENCE. 2. /. [reticence, French; 
reticentia, from reticeo, Latin, | Conceal- 
ment by ſilence, Diet. 
Re'TIGLE, 2. /, [reticulum, Latin.] A 
ſmall net. | Did. 
RE TI“ CLAN. adj. from reticulum, Lat.] 
Having the form of a ſmall net. 
RETi'CULATED. adj, [ reticalatus, Lat.] 
Made of network; formed with interſti- 
tial vacuities. 

The intervals of the cavities, riſing a little, make 
a pretty kind of rericulated work.  Wiedward, 

REe'TIFORM. adj. [ retiformis, Latin. } 
Having the form of a net. 

The uveous coat and inſide of the choroides are 
blackened, that the rays may not be reflected back- 
wards to confound the fight ; and if any be by the 
retiform coat reflected, they are ſoon choaked in the 
black inſide of the uvea. | Ray. 

RETI“ NVE. z. . [retenne, French.) A 
number attending upon a principal per- 
ſon; a train; a meiny. 

Not only this your all-licens'd fool, 

But other of your ipſolent retinue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakfpeare, 

What followers, what retinue can'ſt thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, . 
Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on thy coſt ? 


2, 


Milton, 
There appears 
The long retinue of a proſperous reign, - 
A ſeries of ſucceſsful years. Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor rerinue ſhall be able to divert 
the great, nor fhall the rich be relieved by the multi- 
tude of his treaſures, Rogers. 

To RETIRE. v. z. [retirer, Fr.] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a 
place of privacy. 

The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhrinketh in, 
And to herſelf ſhe gladly doth retire. Daviess 

The leſs I may be bleſt with her company, the 

more I will retire to God and my own heart. 
| King Charles. 
Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 
And givy'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire. Milton. 

The parliament diffolved, and gentlemen charged 
to rerire to their country habitations. Hayward. 

Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth, require, 
What could he more, but decently retire? Swift. 

2, Ta retreat from danger. 
Set up The ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſtay not. 
Feremiab. 

From each hand with ſpeed retir'd, 

Where erſt was thickeſt plac'd th* angelick ons: 
I#07s 


3. To go from a publick ſtation. 


' , While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, Addiſon. 
4. To go off from company, 

The old fellow ſkuttled out of the room, and 
retired. Arbuthnot. 
5. To withdraw for ſafety. 

He, that had driven many out of their country, 

periſhed in a ſtrange land, zeriring to the Lacedemo- 
nians. 2 Maccabeei. 


Jo RR TIR E. v. a To withdraw; to 


| take away. 
| 


: RET 
He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
- wife, and children, into a foreſt thereby. Sidney. 
He, our hope, might have retir'd his power, 
And driven into deſpair an enemy's hate. Shakſp. 
I will thence retire me to my Milan, Shakſpeare, 
| There may be as great a variety in retiring and 
withdrawing mea's conceits in the world, as in ob- 
truding them. | Bacon. 
As when the ſun is preſent all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray, 
Needs muſt the ſpring be everlaſting there, 
And every ſeaſon like the month of May. Dawes, 
Theſe actions in her cloſet, all alone, 
Retir'd within herſelf, ſhe doth fulfil, 
After ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, he retired himſelf 
into the caſtle of Farnham. 
| Hydra-like, the fire 
Lifts up his hundred heags to aim his way ; 
And ſcarce the wealthy can one half retire, 
Before he ruſhes in to Gare the prey. 


ReTt1RE. z. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Not in uſe. 


I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire, 


Shakſpeare, 

Thou haſt talk'd 
Of allies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakſp. 
The battle and the retire of the Engliſh ſuccours 
were the cauſes of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon. 
2, Retirement ; place of privacy. Not 
in uſe, 


Dryden. 


Eve, who unſeen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcovered ſoon the place of her retire. 


RETIRED. part. adj, [from retire. | 


1, Secret ; private. 

Language moſt ſhews a man; ſpeak that I may 
ſee thee : it ſprings out of the moſt retired and inmoſt 
parts of us. Ben Fonſon. 

Some, accuſtomed to retired ſpeculations, run 
natural philoſophy into metaphyſical notions and 
the abſtract generalities of logick. Lacke. 

He was admitted into the moſt ſecret and retired 
thoughts and counſels of his royal matter king 
William, Addiſen, 

2, Withdrawn. 

You find the mind in ſleep retired from the 
ſenſes, and out of theſe motions made on the organs 
of ſenſe, Locke, 

RzT1'RzDNESS, 2. ,. [from retired.) Soli- 
tude ; privacy; ſecrecy. 

Like one, who in her third widowhood doth 

profeſs 


Herſelf a nun, ty'd to U 
So affects my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. 


Milton. 


Donne. 


How could he have the leiſure and retiredneſi 
of the cloiſter, to perform all thoſe acts of devotion 


in, when the burthen of the reformation lay upon 
Atterbury. 


his ſhoulders ? 


ReTi/REMENT. 2. /. [from retire. ] 


1. Private abode; ſecret habitation, 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for 


ſome time, and the reſidence of Tiberius for many 
ears. Addiſon, 
He has fold a ſmall eſtate that he had, and has 
erected a charitable retirement, for ancient poor 
people to live in prayer and piety. Law. 
2, Private way of life, 
My retirement there tempted me to divert thoſe 
melancholy thoughts, Denham. 
An elegant ſufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendſhip, books, 
Progreflive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomſor. 
3. Act of withdrawing. ' | 
Short retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 
4. State of being withdrawn. 
In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, it 
retains a yet more incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming. Locke, 
RxTo'LD. part. paſſ. of retell. Related or 
told again. 
Whatever Percy then had ſaid 
At ſuch a time, with all the reſt reto/d, 


May reaſonably die. | 
Upon his dead corpſe there was ſuch 


Shakfpeare, 
miſuſe 


; 


Davies, } 


Clarendon, a 


ö 


RET 


By thoſe Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame retald or ſpoken of. 
To RETO RT. . a. [ retortus, Lat.] 
1. To throw back; to rebound, 
His virtues, ſhining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the firſt giver. Shakſpeare. 
2, To retura any argument, cenſure, or 
incivility. 
His proof will eaſily be retorted, and the contrary 


the kingdom of God? if he ſhall, what need I, that 
am now exhorted to reform my life, reform it? if 
he ſhall not, then certainly I, that am ſuch, am 
none of the elect; for all, that are ele, ſhall cer- 
tainly inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond, 

He paſs'd through hoſtile ſcorn ; 

And with retorted ſcorn his back he turn'd. 
Million. 

The reſpondent may ſnew, how the opponent's 

argument may be retorted againſt himſelf, Watts, 
3. To curve back. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried in 
an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, 
which is a line ctorted; or in ſome pipe that were 
ſinuous. Bacon. 

ReTo'RT. 2. /. [retorte, Fr, retortum, 
Latin. 
1. A cenſure or incivility returned. 

I ſaid his beard was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was; this is called the retort courteous, 

; N Shakſpeare, 
2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent neck 


to which the receiver is fitted, 

In a laboratory, where the quick-filyer is ſepara- 
ted by fire, I ſaw an heap of ſixteen thouſand retorts 
of iron, every one of which coſts a crown at the beſt 
hand from the iron furnaces in Corinthia. 

Brown, 

Recent urine diſtilled yields a limpid water; and 
what remains at the bottom of the retort, is not 
acid nor alkaline, Arbuthnot, 

RE TOR TRR. 2. / [from retort.] One that 


retorts. \ | 
REeTO'RTION, 2. / [from retort.] The 
act of retorting. 


back. | 
Toſt and reteſ the ball inceſſant flies, Pope. 
To ReTOU'CH. wv. a. Len, Fr.] To 


lmyrove by new touches, 
e furniſhed me with all the paſſages in Ariſtotle 
and Horace, uſed to explain the art of poetry by 
painting; which, if ever I retoucb this eſſay, ſhall 


be inſerted. Dryden, 
Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too 
much : | 
Not, fir, if you reviſe it and retoxch.”” "+ A 
To RETRA'CE. v. @, [retracer, Fr.] To 
trace back ; to trace again, 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, _ 
He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. Dryden. 
To RETRA'CT. v. a. [retractus, Latin; 
retracter, Fr.] 
1. To recall; to recant. 
| Were alone to paſs the difficulties, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retra& what he hath done, 
Nor faiat in the purſuit. Shakſpeare, 


If his ſubtilities could have ſatisfied me, 1 would | 


as freely have retracted this charge of idolatry, as I 
ever made it. Stilling fleet. 
2. To take back; to reſume. 1 Ol 
A great part of that time, which the inhabitants | 
of the former earth had to ſpare, and whereof they 
made fo ill uſe, was employed in making proviſions 
for bread; and the exceſs of fertility, which con- 
tributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, was retracted 


and cut off. Woodward, 
To REeTra'cT, v. 2. To unſay; to 
withdraw conceſſion. i 


Couſents, re!rd&s, advances, and then flies, 
| n Granville, 


| RETRAGTA'TION: 1. J. [retrattation, Fr. 
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proved, by interrogating ; ſhall the adulterer inherit | 


To ReTo'ss, v. a. [re and f.] \To toſs | 


She will, and ſhe will not, ſhe grants, denies, a | 


RET 


retraftatie, Lat.] Recantation ; change 


of opinion declared, 
Theſe words are David's retractatlon, or laying 
down of a bloody and revengeful reſolution. 
South, 
ReTra'cTion, 2. / {from retract.] 
1. Act of withdrawing ſomething advanced, 


or changing ſomething done. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make 
him do and undo, go forward and backwards by 
ſuch countermarches and vetractiont, as we do not 

repute to the Almighty. NMiod ward. 

2. Recantation; declaration of change of 
opinion. | 

here came into her head certain verſes, which 

if ſhe had had preſent commodity, ſhe would have 

adjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 

3. AR of withdrawing a claim, | 

Other men's inſatiable deſire of revenge hath 
wholly beguiled both church and ſtate, of the benefit 
of all my either retractions or conceſſions, 

King Charles, 
REeTRA1'CT. 2. /. [retraitte, Fr.] Retreat. 
| Obſolete. 


The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's 
concourſe unto hini, and ſeeing the buſineſs paſt 
retraidt, reſolved to make on where the king was, 
and give him battle, ; £ Bacon, 

Rerrail'r, 2. . [retrait, Fr. ritratto, 
Italian.] A caſt of the countenance, 


Obſolete, 

Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, 
Working bellgards and amorous retrai/e, 
And every one her own with grace endows. 


Sperſer, 


ö 


RRE TREATT. 2. J. I retraitte, Fr.] 
1. Act of retiring. 


But beauty's triumph is well-tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 
2, State of privacy ; retirement. 
Here in the calm ftill mirror of retreat, 
I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wiſe and great, 
3. Place of privacy; retirement. 
He built his fon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared 
no coſt to make a delicious retreat. L' Eftrange. 
Holy retreat, ſithence no female thither 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 
4. Place of ſecurity. EY | 
This place our dungeon, not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton. 
That pleaſing ſhade they ſought, a ſoft retreat 
From ſudden April ſhowers, a ſhelter from the heat, 
Dryden, 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obſcure and undefined words; which yet make 
theſe retreats more like the dens of robbers, than 
| the fortreſſes of fair warriors. i Locke, 
5. Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force, 


Retreat 1s leſs than flight. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave 
charges; as having leſs of ſortune, more of diſci- 
pline, aud as much of valour. Bacon. 

Unmov'd 


With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 


MI. 67, 
No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, Milton. 


To ReTREA'T, v. 2. [from the noun. | 


Pope, 


Pope. 


| 1 'To go to a private abode, J 


| Others more mild 
Retreated in a ſilent valley, ſing 
i heroick deeds. Milton. 


| — ſnelter; 10 go to a place of 
ItYs FE 95% 

3. To retire 
N 


. 
A 


from a ſuperiour enemy, 


go back out of the former place, 


furious tide. _ 

: mem paw 
My ſubje@ does not oblige me'to look after the 
the place whereunto it is now 
Woodward, 


The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating ſea their 


water, or -point 
| retr cated. 


= 


2. To eonfine, Improper. 


- 


1 quently encreaſed our former ſcarcity. 


RTI U TER. v. . [from vetribute.] 


| Rerrinuirion. 2. , [retribution, Fr. 


dete 
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„ 
Having taking her by the hand, he retreated with 
his eye fed upon her. 


Retired ; gone to privacy” =«< 
Others more mild | 
Retreated in a ſilent valley, fing. - Milton. 


Fo RETRE'NCH, v. a. [retrancher, Fr.] 
1. To cut off; to pare away. 
- The pruner's hand muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts retreneb. 
| | Denham. 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes ; but many things ought to have been 


retrenched. Dryden. |. 


We ought to retrench thoſe ſuperfluous expences 
to qualify ourſelves for the exerciſe of charity. 
*  Atterbury. 


In ſome reigns, they are for a power and obe- 
dience that is limited; and in others, are for 
retrenching within the narroweſt bounds, the au- 
thority of the princes, and the allegiance of the 
Yo Rertae'ncn, v. 2. To live with leſs 

magnificence or expence. 

an I retrench ? yes, mighty well, 

Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little houſe, with trees a-row, 

And, like its maſter, very low. Pope. 
Rx TBN CRMENT. 2. FA [retranchement, 
Fr. from retrench.] e act of lopping 
away. | 

I had ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his judicious ma- 
nagemeat of the figures, the ſober retrenchments of 


_— 


his ſenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to gratify | 


our imagination, on which it may enlarge at 
leaſure. 2 | Dryden. 

I he want of vowels in our language has been the 
general complaint of our politeſt authors, who never- 
theleſs have made theſe retrenchments, and conſe- 
Addiſon. 
I would rather be an advocate for the retrench- 
ment, than the encreaſe of this charity. Atterbury, 


To RE'TRIBUTE. v. 4. | retribuo, Latin; 
retribuer, 100 To pay back; to make 
repayment o 


oth the will and power to ſerve him are his upon 


ſo many ſcores, that we are unable to getribute, 
unleſs we do reſtore; and all the duties we can pay 
our Maker are leſs properly requitals than 2 | 
ions. 3 Boyle. 
In the ſtate of nature, a man comes by no 2 | 
trary power to uſe a criminal, but only to tribute 
to him, ſo far as calm reaſon and conſcience diate, 
what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion. Locke. 


One that makes retribution. 


from retribute,} Repayment ; return 
accommodated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his 

— with good laws, which evermore 

was his rutributium fur treaſure. Bacon. 

In good offices and due retribations, we may not 

be pinching and niggardhy: it argues an ignoble 


mind, "where we have wronged to: higgle and dodge 
in the amends. Hall. 


All who have their reward omentth, the fruits 

Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind seal, 
Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, M 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milian 
There is no nation, though plunged into never 
ſuch groſs idolatry, but has ſome awful ſenſe of a. 
-deity, and a perſuaſion of a Rate of retribution td 
men aſter this life, | South, 
It is a ſtrong acgument for a ſtate of retribation 


| hereafter, that in this world virtuous perſons are | 


very oſten unfortunate, and vicious perſons proſ- 


Spectator. 


* [from retribute.] 


RzaTrI1'BuTIVE. 
RRTA IAE U TOR x. 


| Arbuthnot. | 
Rerarza'reD. part. adj, [from retreat.] 


Repaying z making 
_ Fepayzment, _ _ 8 J” 


; 
- 


— 


RET 
RerTain'VAaBLy, adj. [from retriewe.) 
That may be retrieved. . 


Je RETRIEVE. v. a, [retrowver, Fr.] 
1. To recover; to reſtore. EIS, 8 ö 
By this conduct we may retrieve the publick 
credit of religion, reform the — of the age, 
and leſſen the danger we complain Rogers. 
2. To repair. 
O reaſon! once again to thee I call; 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall, Prior. 
3. To regain, : 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. Dryden. 
Philomela's liberty retriev d, 
Cheers her ſad ſoul. _ Philips. 
4. To recall ; to bring back. 3 
If one, like the old Latin poets, came among 
them, it would be a means to rcirieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predeceſſors. | Berkeley, 
RETROACTIOx. 2. . Action backward. | 
ReTroce's$10n. 2. /. [retroceſſum; Lat.] 
The act of going back. | 


RETAOCOr LA TIOx. 7. /. [retro and 


copulation.) Poſtcoition, | 
From the nature of this poſition, there enſueth a 
neceſſity of retracopulation, Brown." 
RETROGRADA'TION. 2. /, [retrogradation, 
Fr. from retrograde.) The act of going 


* backward, 


As for the revolutions, ſtations, and retregrada- | 


tions of the planets, obſerved conſtantly in mott cer- 
tain periods of time, ſufficiently demonſtrates, that 
their motions are governed by counſel, Ray. 
RETROGRADE. adj. retrograde, Fr. 
retro and gradior, Lat.] N 
1. Going backward. | 
Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould handle 

it fo, as they be ſtill progreſſive, and not retrograde. 


3 . 

2. Contrary; oppoſite. 0 
Vour intent 

In going back to ſchool to Wittenberg, ; 

It is moſt retrograde to our deſire. Sbalſpeare. 


when, by their proper motion in the 
zodiack, they move backward, and con- 
trary to the ſueceſſion of the ſigns; as 
from the ſecond degree of Aries to the 
firſt: but this retrogradation is only 
apparent and occaſioned by the obſer- 
ver's eye being placed on the earth; for 
to an eye at the ſun, the planet will appear 
always direct, and never either ſtationary 
or retrograde. | Harris. 
Tm wand'ring courſe, now high, now low, then 
1d, 
Progreſſive, retr ing ti 
Io bx thou hls M OY * 9 Milton. 
Two geomantic res i 3 
One when direct, — one . 
0 | Dryden. 
To Ra'tTrOGRADE. v. 2. [retregrader, Fr. 
re and .gradior, Lat.] Io go back- 


The race and period of all things here is to turn 
% things more pneumatical and rare, and not to retro. 
grade from pneumatical to that which is denſe. 


f Bacon. 
RE TAOOAE“ssTON. 4. /. [retro and graſſus, 
Lat.] The act of F edel. 


The account, eſtabliſhed upon the riſe and deſcent 
of the ſtars, can be no reaſonable rule unto diſtant 
nations, and by reaſon of their retrogrefſior, but 
temporary unto any one. | 
'RETROMi'nGENCY, . pf proves and mingo, 

Lat.] The quality ol 
ward. | 


The laſt foundation was — gp i or piſſing 


N 


| 
4 
i 


3. In aſtronomy, planets are rermęgrade, 


Brown, | 


ſtaling back- | 2. To give back. 


is - 3. 75 


backwards, or averſſy between their legs, they might 
conceive there were feminine parts in both. 


Brown, 


| RETROMI'NGENT. adj, | retra and min- 


gent, Lat.] Staling backward, 

By reaſon of the backward poſition of the ſemi- 
nine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the 
ſubſtitution of maſculine generations, except it be in 
retromingens. Brown, 


RE'TROSPECT. . /. [retro and /pecio, 
Lat.] Look thrown upon things behind 
or things paſt, 3 | 
As you arraign his majeſty by retraſpect, ſo you 
condemn his government by fecond fight. Adulſox. 
ReTROSPE'CTION. . J. [from reiro/pen.) 
Act or ny of looking backward, 
Can'ſt thou take delight in viewing 
This poor iſle's approaching tuin, 
When thy retreſpection vaſt 
Sees the glorious ages paſt ? 
Happy nation were we blind, 
Or had only eyes behind, Swift, 


RERTROSTEICTIVE. adj. [from retroſpe#.] 
Looking backward. ; 
In vain the grave, with retraſpective eye 
Would from th' apparent what conclude the why. 
3 i Pope, 
To ReTu'nD, v. a.. fretundo, Lat.] To 
blunt; to turn. | 
Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being 
naturally a yery cold part, and allo to quench and 
diſſipate the force of any ſtroke that ſhall be dealt it, 
and retund the edge of any weapon, Ray. 


To RETURN. VU, N. v Fr.! 
1. To come again to the ſame place. 


Whoſo rolleth a ſtone, it will return upon him. 
over bt. 


On their embattl'd rapks the waves return 


f Milton, 
2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. | 
If returned out of bondage, it muſt be into 


a a ate of freedom. Locke, 
3. To go back, 
I am in blood N 


Stept in ſo far, that ſhould 1 wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shafſpeare. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand, the uſe of a 
little infight in thoſe parts of knowledge, is to 
accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. Lecke, 
4. To make anſwer, 
| The thing of courage, 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize; 
And with an accent tun'd in ſelſ- ſame keys 
Returns to chiding fortune. a hakſpeare, 
He ſaid; and thus the queen of heaven remind; 
Muſt I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend? Pope. 
5. To come back; to come again; to re- 
viſit, | 
| Thou to mankind 
Be good, and friendly ſtill, and oft return. Milton. 
6. After a periodical revolution, to begin 
the ſame again. 
| With the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me return: 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn. 
| : Milton. 
7. To retort; to recriminate, 
If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, 
that I affect to be thought more impardial than I am. 
Dryden. 
To RRETVlax. v. a. 


1. To repay; to give in requital, 
, 3 mal 2 1 Samuel, 


Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine 

| * e | 1 Kings. 
| What peace can we return 

But to our power, hoſtility, and hate ? Milton. 

When anſwer none return d, I ſet me gow. ö 


- What counſel give ye to return anſwer to this 


backwards ; fer mea obſervigg-both ſexes to-urine 


peo 3 | & Chronicles. 
3. To ſend back, 


* 


REV 


Whene'erI reve/'d in the women's bow'rs 3 


R E T 


REV 


RejeCt not then what offer'd means ; who knows | RyTy'nnaBly, adj, Allowed to be re- | 


But God hath ſet before us, to return thee For firſt I ſought her but at looſer hoc xs: j 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milt. Pee 5 q * — n. 1 The apples ſhe had gather'd ſmelt moſt ſweet, | 
* give account of, © 6 pairs er ecided in that court ——_— _— - | Prios. | 
Probably one fourth part more died of the plague | He ſhall have an attachment againſt the ſherff, Run VEL» u. /. [from the verb.] A feaſt with | 

chan are refwr ned. | Graunt, directed to the coroner, and returnable into the looſe and noiſy jollity. j 

Go To tranſmit, king's bench. | Aylife. Let them pinch th? unclean knight, | 


And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, ; 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread? Sa. 7 
They could do no leſs but, under your fair \ 
| conduct, 
Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and intreat 


laſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy money, and return 
the ſame to the treaſurer ſor his majeſty's uſe. 
| Clarendon. 


RR TURNER. ». J. [from return.] One 


who pays or remits money. | 
The chapmen, that give highelt for this, can 
make moſt profit by it, and thoſe are the retwrners of 


Retu'nn, 1. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 1 . f FED Locke. | An hour of revels with them.  Shakſpeare; 
The king of France fo ſuddenly gone back 1. W adj. Admitting no return; J Re'vei. v. a. [ revello, Latin, ] To 
Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, Irremeable. retract; to draw back, x 


But well knew the troth 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
_-._, mrurns; I knew as well ſhould make returnleſſe ends. 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns. Chapman. 


Dod. Revs. z. J. The bailiff of a franchiſe or 


Thoſe, who miſcarry, eſcape by their flood, 
revelling the humours from their lungs. Harvey. 
Veneſection in the left arm does more imme- 
diate revel, yet the difference is minute, Friend, 


Re'vEL-ROUT, 2. /; 


That his return was now molt neceſſary. _— 
When forc'd from hence to view our parts he 


2. Retrogreſſion. 


Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. N he f TW 1. A mob; an unlawful aſſembly of a 
: At the return of * year, the king of Syria will * 45 Leer . + 0 and the —_ rabble. 3 Ainſworth, 
come ups g 1 Kings, | _Þ Pe : F 2. Tumultuous feſtivity. 8 

4. Revolution; vieiſſitude. f To REVEA L Va a. [ revelo, Lat, reveler, For this his minion, the reve/-rout is done. 
Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they French.] Rowe, 


REeveLA'TION, 2. A. [from revelation, Fr.] 
1. Diſcovery ; communication; communi- 
cation of ſacred and myſterious truths 
by a teacher from heaven, 

When the divine reve/ations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of 
them, that they numbered even the letters of the Old 
Teſtament. Decay of Piety. 

As the goſpel appears in reſpect of the law to be 
a clearer revelation of the myſtical part, ſo it is a 
far more benign diſpenſation of the practical part. 
= Spratt. 

2. The apocalypſe; the prophecy of St. 
John, revealing future things. 

REVELL IR. 2. /. [from revel.] One who 
feaſts with noiſy jollity. 

Fairies black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonſhine revellers attend your office, Shak, 

Unwelcome reve/lers, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage car, and hurts the ſober eye. Pope. 


Re'veLRy. v. /. [from revel.) Looſe jol. 
lity ; feſtive mirth, 1 8 
Forget this new-fall'n dignity, 


1. To ſhow ; to diſcover; to lay open; to 
diſcloſe a ſecret. 
Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou haſt 
heard, and revealing of ſecrets. Eeclefiafticus, 
Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, | 
She might not, would not yet reveal her own. 
Waller. 
The anſwer to ene who aſked what time was, 
Mi non rogas intelligo; that is, the more I think of 
time, the leſs I underſtand it; might perſuade one, 
that time, which reveals all other things, is itſelf 
not to be diſcovered. Locle. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in the abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no further than thyſelf reveal'd. 
| Dryden. 


have return and viciſſitudes; for ordnance was 
| known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and is 
what the Macedonians called thunder and lightning. 

| Bacon. 

5, Repayment of money laid out in com- 


modities for ſale. 
As for any merchandize you have bought, ye ſhall 
have your relurn in merchandize or gold. Bacon. 
As to roots. accelerated in their ripening, their is | 
the high price that thoſe things bear, and the ſwiſt- 
neſs of their returns; for, in ſome grounds, a radiſh 
comes in a month, that in others will not come in 
two, and ſo make double returns. Bacon. 
6, Profit ; advantage. 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very 
nttle; but from theſe few hours we ſpend in prayer, 
the return is great. Taylor. 

7. Remittance ; payment from a diſtant 
Ce, 
* theſe two months, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shak/. 

Brbkers cannot have leſs money by them, than 

one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 


3. Repayment ; retribution ; requital. 


2. To impart from heaven. 
The ſufferings of this life are not to be compared 
with the glory which ſhall be revealed in us. | 
Romans, 
Revea'LER. #. /. [from el.] 
1. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or makes 


10. Relapſe. 


You made my liberty your late requeſt: known. 5 | | And fall into our ruſtick revelry. Shakſpeare, 
Is no return det from — breaſt? The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of There let Hymen oft appear wig, ot Je 
I grow impatient, till I find ſome way, things unſeen, as a table aſſent unto things in- In ſaffron robe with taper clear, 
Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. | evident, upon authority of the divine revealer. And pomp, and feaft, and revelry, - 

Since theſe are ſome of the returns which. we Brown. | With maſk and antick pageantty. Milton. 


made to God after obtaining our ſucceſſes, can we 
reaſonably preſume, that we are in the favour of 
God? Atterbury. 

- Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick 
character, than ſuch a publick ſpirit; nor is there 
any thing likely to procure him larger retwras of 
eſteem, Atterbury. 

Returns, like theſe, eur miſtreſs bids us make, 

When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 


Prior. 
Ungrateful lord! 
Would 'ſt thou invade my liſe, as a return 
For proffer'd love? Mai Rowe, 
9. AR of reftoring or giving back; reſtitu- 


tion. | 
The other ground of God's ſole property in any 
thing, is the gift, or rather the return of it made by 
mana to God, k South. 


This is breaking. into a conſtitution to ſerve a 
preſent ient; the remedy of an empirick, to 
Rifle the preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of 
ſudden returns. | Swift. 

11. e French. ] | 
ither of the adjoining ſides of the front of an 
„or ground-plot, is called a return fide. 

Y | | ö Moxon. 

Both theſe fides are not only returns, but parts of 
the front, and a ſtately tower in the mid of the 
front Bacon. 


12. Report; account; the feriff's re- 
turn. 1 _go 


| 


2. One that diſcovers to view. 


Is up. 


The lives of the revealers may be juſtly ſet over 
againſt the revelation, to find whether they agree. 
* Atterbury, 


He brought a taper ; the revea/er light 
Expos'd both crime and criminal to fight, Dryden, 


| To RE'VEL., v. . | Sl inner derives it from 


reveiller, French, to awake; Lye from 


raveelen, Dutch, to rove looſely about, | 


which is much countenanced by the old 
phraſe, revel. rout.] To feaſt with looſe 


and clamorous merriment, 
My honey love, 
Will we return unto thy father's houſe, 
And revel it as bravely as the beſt. Shakſpeare. 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 


Tybalt being ſlain fo late, 


It may be thought we held him careleſoly, | 
Being our kinſman, if we reve/ much. Shakſpeare, 
Antony, that reve/s long o'nights, 


e ſhall have revell/ag to-night ; 
I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe. Shakſpeare, 
He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, | 
That revell'd here in Sherewood, 
Though he ne'er ſhot in his bow. 
Were the doctrine new, 


For every part to dance and revel goes, 
They tread the air, and fall not where they roſe. 


3 


* 


+ 


Shakſpeare. | 


Ben Forſon. | 
That the earth mov'd, this day would make it true; 


4 


| 


3. To wreak one's wron 


RRE V EN GE. 1. fo le wenche 3 revanche, Fr.] 


1. Return of an injury. 


To REVENGE. v. 4. [fevencher, re van- 


cher, French. |] 


1. To return an injury. 


Not unappeas*d he paſs'd the Stygian gate 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his mg : 


2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an 


enemy, 
If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
The gods are juſt, and will revenge our cauſe. 
„ "Dryden, 
| on him that in- 
flicted them, With the reciprocal pro- 
noun, or in a paſſive ſenſe, 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius. Shakſpeare, 
It is a quarrel molt unnatural, Þ 
To be reveng'd on bim that loveth thee. Sbak/þ. 
Northumberland ilew thy father; 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you vow'd revenge: 
If 1 be not, heav'ns be reveng'd on me ! Shath 
Edom hath revenged himjelf upon Judah. 


| 1 Ezekiel, 
O Lord, vifit me, and revenge me of my perſecu- | 
tors. | emiah, 


Who ſhall come to ſtand againſt thee, to be 


revenged ſor the unrighteous men? Wiſdom. 
Your fury of a wife, 

Not yet content to be reveng'd on. you, 

Th? agents of your paſſion will purſue, en. 


| 
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| Reve'nGER. 2. / [from revenge. 


judicial proceedings? and what methods of judica- 


X - 


| May we, with the witneſs of a good conſcience, 
pur ſue him with further revenge, Shakſpeare. 
| will make mine arrows drunk with blood; from 
the beginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deuter. 
Deformed perſons are commonly even with nature; 
for as nature has done ill by them, fo they do by 
nature; being void of natural affection; they have 
their revenge of nature. 98 0 Bacon. 
What will not ambition and revenge deſcend to? 
Milton. 
; The ſatyr in a rage 
Forgets his bus'neſs is to laugh and bite, 
And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 
Draco, the Athenian law-giver, granted an impu- 


hity to any perſon that took revenge upon an adul- | 


terer. go | | Broome. 
2. The paſſion of vengeance; defire of 
hurting one from whom hurt has been 
received. 
Revenget burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. Shakſpeare. 


3. Revenge is an act of paſſion ; vengeance | 


of juſtice. Injuries are revenged, crimes 
are avenged, This diſtinction is perhaps 
not always preſerved, 8 
Reve/ncerul.. adj, from revenge. ] Vin- 
dictive; full of revenge; full of ven- 


geance. 
43 May my hands 
Never brindiſh more revengeful (ſteel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe, Shakſprare. 
If thy Canis heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here I lend thee this (harp-pointed ſword, 
Which hide in this true breaſt, Shakſpeare, 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 
And my revengeful brother ſcales the walls, Denb. 
Repenting England, this revengeful day, 
To Philip's manes did an off ring bring. Dryden. 
Reve'ng Ee FULLY, adv, | from revengeful. 
Vindictively. 
fle ſmil'd revengefully, and leap'd 
V pon the floor; thence gazing at the ſkies, 
IS fiery red, and glowing vengeance z 
s I accuſe you not. | Dryden. 


1. One who revenges; one who wreaks 
his own or another's injuries. 
May be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh revenger heat; words, well diſpos'd, 
Have ſecret pow r t' appeaſe enflamed rage, Spenſer. 
I do not know, | 
Where ſore my father ſhould revengers want, 


Having a ſon and friends. 'Shakſpeare, 
So ſhall the great revezger ruinate 
Him and his iflue, by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 


Morocco's monarch _ 
Had come in perſon, to have ſeen and known 


The injur'd world's revenger and his own. Waller. 


2: One who puniſhes crimes. | 
What government can be imagined, without 


* ,Ture, without a religious oath, which ſuppoſes an 
omniſcient being, as conſcious to its falſehood or 
truth, and a reverper of perjury ? Bentley, 
Revs'NGEMENT. 2. J. [from revenge. ] 
Vengeance; return of an injury. | 
It may dwell 
In her ſon's fleſh to mind revergement, ; 
And be for all chaſte dames an eadleſs monument. 
a Spenſer. 
By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is 
vnderſtood for ſuch a one as travelleth in fear of 
revengement. Raleigh. 
Rzeve'nGCINGLY. adv. [from revenging, | 


With vengeance; vindictively. 


| I've bely'd alady, | 
The princeſs of this country ; and the air ont 
. Revenging.y enfeebles me. Shakſpeare, 


= Reve'xus. . . (revenue, French. Its | 


accent is are Income ; annual 
rofits received from lands orother funds. 


They privily ſend over unto- them the revenues} 


wherewith they are there maintained, Spenſer, 
© + She bea a Jake's rewenxes on her back, 


REV 
Oaly I retain 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The ſway, revenue, beloved ſons, be yours, Shak/. 
Many offices are of fo ſmall reuenue, as not to 
furniſh a man with what is ſufficient for the ſupport 
of his life. | Temple. 
If the woman could have been contented, with 
* eggs, ſhe might have kept that revenue on 


His vaſſals eaſy, and the owner bleſt, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt; 
Not ſo a nation's revenues are paid; 

The ſervant's faults are on the matter laid. Swift. 

When men grew great from their revenue ſpent, 

And fly from bailiffs into parliament. 
ToREve'RB. v. 4. [reverbero, Latin.) To 

reſound ; to reverberate. Not in uſe, 
| Reſerve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs: 

The youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 

Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe loud ſound 

Reverbs no hollowneſs. Shakſpeare, 
Reve'RBERANT. adj. | reverberans, Lat.] 

a ee 3 beating back. The read. 

ing in the following paſſage ſhould be, I 

thiok, rewerberant. ; 

Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling goſlip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! Shakſpeare., 


- 


{| Lat, reverberer, Fr.] 
I, To beat back, | 


Nor doth he know them for aught, | 
Till he behold them formed in th” applauſe 


Where they're extended; which, like an arch, 
reverb'rates x 
The ſound again, Shakſpeare. 


As the fight of the eye is like a glaſs, fo is the ear 
a ſinuous caye, with a hard bone, to ſtop and rever- 
berate the ſound. Bacon. 

As we, to imptove the nobler kinds of fruits, are 
at the expence of walls to receive and reverberate 
the faint rays of the ſun, ſo we, by the help of a good 
ſoil, equal the production of warmer n 

$ evift. 

2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the 
flame is reverberated upon the matter to 
be melted or cleaned. 

Crocus martis, that is ſteel corroded with vinegar 
or ſulphur, and after reverberazed with fire, the load- 
ſtone will not attract. Brown. 

To Reve'RBERATE. v. 2. 


1. To be driven back; to bound back. 
upon Villerio, that they diſpelled all clouds. 


| Howel. 
2. To reſound, 
Start 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac d, 
That ſhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shak. 
REVERBERA'TION. . /. | reverberation, 
F r. from regerberate. | The act of beat- 
ng or driving back. | 
Io the reflection of viſibles, ſmall glaſſes ſuffice ; 
but to the reverberation of audibles, are required 
ter ſpaces. - \- | acon. 
The Airſt repetitions follow very thick; for two 
parallel walls beat the ſound back on each other, like 
the ſeveral reverberations of the ſame image from 
two oppolite looking-glaſles. Addiſon. 
REeve'RBERATORY, ad}. | reverberatoire, 


Fr.] Returning ; beating back. 


dut they are hard to burn, except in a reverberatery 

— kiln. e Moxon. 

To RRE VER T. v. a. | reverer, Fr. re vereor, 
Latin. ] To reverence; to honour; to 
venerate; to regard with awe. 

An emperor oſten ſtamped on his coins the face 
or ornaments of his collegue, and we may ſuppoſe 
Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of — 
honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather revered 


And ig her heart ſcorns our poverty. , Shakſpeare. 


as his father, than treated as his partner in the 
empire. ; F Addiſon, 


L' Eftrange. 


IN 


Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, | 


Young. | 


To REVERBERATE. v. 4. [reverbero, | 


The rays of royal majeſty reverberated fo ſtrongly 


REV 
Jore all again revere your pow'r, 
Fe riſe a Fon, or fall 83 Privr, 
Taught 'em how clemency made pow'r rever'd, 
And that the prince beloy'd was truly fear'd. Prior, 
RE'VERENCE. 2. J. [reverence, Fr, rever. 
entia, Lat.] - 
1. Veneration; reſpect; awful regard. 
When. quarrels and ſactions are carried openly, it 
is a ſign the reverence of government is loſt. Bacon. 
— Higher of the genial bed, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton. 
In your prayers, uſe tererent poſtures and the low- 
eſt geſtures of humility, — that we ſpeak 
to God in our reverence, to whom we cannot exceed, 


Taylor. 
A poet cannot have too great a reverence for 
readers. Dryden. 


» The fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear; an 
awful reverence of the divine nature, procceding 
from a juſt eſteem of his perfeQions, which produ- 
ces in us an inclination to his ſervice, and an unwil- 
lingneſs to offend him. Rogers, 
2. Act of obeiſance; bow; courteſy. 
Now lies he, there, 
And nore ſo poor to do him reverence. Shakſpeare, 
; He led her eas'ly forth, 
Where Godfrey fat among his lords and peers, 
She rew'rence did, then bluſb'd as one diſmay'd. 
5 | Fairfax. 
Had not men the hoary heads rever'd, 
Or boys paid rev'rexce when a man appear'd, 


Both mutt have dy'd, Dryden, 
Up ſtarts the beldam, 2 
And reverence made, accoſted thus the queen. 
| | Dryden, 
The monach | 


Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 
So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate roſe and paid 
Becoming rev'rence to the royal maid, Dryden, 

3. Title of the clergy, 
| Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 

Ot what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Shakſs. 

4. Poetical title of a father, 

O my dear father! let this kiſs - | 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakipeare, . 


To RE'VERENCE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
To regard with reverence; to regard 
with awful reſpect. 

Thoſe that I rev'rence, thoſe I fear, the wiſe; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shalſpeare. 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful cules 
To loathſome tickneſs, worthily fince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milt. 
He flew Aetion, but deſpoil'd him not; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 
Arm'd as he was, he ſent him whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. Dryden, 
As his goodneſs will forbid us, to dread him as 
ſlaves, ſo his majeſty will command us to reverence 
him as ſons, * 1 8. | Rogers. 
He preſents every one ſo often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he can eſteem, reve- 
rence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for whom he implores 
ſo many mercies from God. Law. 

Re'VERENCER, #. /. [from reverence.] 
One who regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite ſunk in their affairs, had 
little commerce with the reſt of Greece, and were 
become great reverencers of crowned heads. Swift. 


REVEREND. adj. [ reverend, Fr, reverendus, 
Latin]. | 
1. Venerable ; deſerving reverence ; exact- 


ing reſpec by his appearance. 
= _ of Non b. no impediment, to let 
him lack a reverend eſtimation. Shakſpeare. 
Reverend and gracious ſenators. Shakjpeare. 
Onias, who had been bigh prieſt, reverend in 
converſation; and gentle in condition, prayed for the 
Jews. | - 2 Maccabees, 
A pariſh prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend and religious man, 
His eyes diffus d a venerable grace, 5 
And charity itſelf was in his lace. Milton. 
A reverend fire among them came, — 
Who preach' d converſion and repentance, Milien. 


* 
a, 


* « 


R 
Rev rend old man] lo here confeſt he ſtands, 
Pope. 
2. The honorary epithet: of the clergy. 
Weſtyle a clergyman, reverend; a biſhop, 
right reverend; an archbiſhop, molt e. 
ve rend. L 
RE'VERENT. adj. | reverens, Latin. 
Humble; expreſſing ſubmiſſion ; teſtify- 
ing veneration. 


They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent. | 
Meet then the ſenior, far renown for ſenſe, 
With rev'rext awe, but decent contidence, Pope. 


ReveRe'NTIAL. adj. [reverentielle, Fr. 
from reverent.] Expreſſing reverence ; 


proceeding from awe and veneration, 
That oaths made io reverential fear 

Of love and his wrath may any forſwear. Donne. 
The leait degree of contempt weakens religion; 


it properly conſiſting in a revereniial eſteem of 


things ſacred, South. 
The reaſon of the inſtitution being forgot, the 
aiter-ages perverted it, ſuppoſing only a reverential 


gratitude paid to the earth as the common parent. + 


Woodward, 
All look up, with reverential awe, 


At crimes that *ſcape, or triumph o'er the law. 

Pope. 

Revert NTIALLY, adv. [from reveren- 

tial, | With ſhow of reverence. 

The Jews, revcrentially declining the ſituation of 

their temple, place their beds from north to ſouth, 

Mn: Brown, 

Re'vEeRENTLY. adv. | from reverent.] Re- 

ſpetfully ; with awe ; with reverence, 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverenily. 


Shakſpeare, 
His diſciples here, 2. 


By their great maſter ſent to preach him every | 


where, 
Moſt reverently receiv'd. Drayton, 
To neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſhips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd; 
So reverently men quit th? open air, 
When thunder ſpeaks the angry gods abroad. 
Dryden. 
Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down ; 
Oaly reſerve the ſacred one : 
Low, reverently low, 
Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 
To look to heav'n be blind to all below. Prior. 


Reve'RER. z./. from revere.] One who 
venerates; one who reveres. 
When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of 
them, that it was the buſineſs of the Maſorites, to 
number not only the ſections and lines, but even the 
words and letters of the Old Teſtament, 

Government of the Tongue, 

Rzve'sSAL. 1. . [from reverſe.] Change 

of ſentence. 


The king, in the reverſal of the attainders of his 
partakers, had his will. Bacon. 


To REVE'RSE, v. a. I reverſus, Latin.] 

1, To turn upſide down, 

A pyramid reverſed may ſtand upon his point, if 
balanced by admirable ſkill. | Temple. 

2. -To overturn ; to ſubvert. ; 

Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
I beſe can divide, and theſerever/e the tate, Pope. 
3. To turn back, 

* Michael's ſword ftay'd not; : 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entring ſhar'd 
Satan's, right ſide. Milton. 

4. To contradict; to L 

Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, that 
ſometime an erroneous - ſentence definitive ſhould 
ail, till the ſame authority, perceiving ſuch over- 
ght, might afterwards correct or reverſe it, than 
that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to grow, and not come 
ſpeedily unto ſome end. 


Hooker. | 
A decree was made, that they had fosfeited their] 


VoL . II. 


Milton, \ 


— 


REV 


- liberties; and albeit they made great moans, yet | 


could they not procure this fentence to be reverſed. 
Hayward. 


Death, his doom which 1 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, 
To better life ſhall yield him. Milton. 
Though grace may have reverſed the condemning 
ſentence, and ſealed the ſinner's pardon before God, 
yet it may have left no tranſeript of that pardon in 
the ſinner's breaſt, South, 
Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, who, taking uſeful hints 
from ſacts, carry them in their minds to be judged 
of, by what they ſhall find in hittory to confirm or 
ret cr theſe imperfect obſervations. cke. 
5. To turn to the contrary. 
Theſe plain characters we rarely find, 
Though ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of 
mind; a 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, : 
Or atteQations quite reverſe the ſoul. Pope, 
6. Jo put each in the place of the other. 
With what tyranny cuſtom governs men ! it 
makes that reputable in one age, which was a vice 
in another, and reverſes even the diſtiuctions of good 
and evil, Rogers. 
7. To recall; to renew. Obſolete, 
Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, 
And to his freſh remembrance did rever/e 
The ugly view of his deformed c:imes, 


To REVERSE. v. 2. | revertere, rewe iſus, 
Latin ] To return. 


REeve'ssE. A. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Change; viciſſitude. | 
The ſtrange reverſe of fate you ſee ; 
I pity'd you, now you may pity me. Dryden. 
By a ſtrange reverſe of things, Juſtinian's law, 
which for many ages was neglected, does now obtain, 
and the Theodoſian code is in a manner antiquated. 
| Vater. 
2. A contrary; an oppoſite, This is a 
ſenſe rather colloquial than analogous, 
Count Tariff appeared the r#verſe of Goodman 
Fact, | Addijon. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the 
promiſes of eternity, are juſt the reverſe of all the 
purſuits of ſenſe. 
3. [revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on 
which the head is not impreſſed. 
As the Romans ſet down the image and inſcrip- 
tion of the conſul, afterward of the emperor on the 
one fide, ſo they changed the reverſe always upon 


new events. Camden, 
Our guard upon the royal fide ; 
On the reverſe our beauty's pride. Waller. 


of antique figures. Addiſon. 


Revs'ns1BLE. adj. [reverfible, Fr. from 
reverſe,) Capable of being reverſed. 


Revn'rs10N, . J. [rever/iorn. Fr. from 
reverſe, ] 


1. The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after 
the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. | 
As were our England in reverſion: his, 
And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Shakſp. 
A life in rever/ior: is not half ſo valuable, as that 
which may at preſent be entered on, Hammond. 
2. Succeſhon; right of ſucceſſion, 
He was very old, and had out-lived moſt of his 
friends; many perſons of quality being dead, who 
had, for recompenſe of ſervices, procured the rever- 
fon of his office. Clarendon. 
Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a 
futurity ; whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 
is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
to itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute ? South, 
So many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A plage at court is ſcarce ſo hard to-get: *' | 
In vain they crowd each other at the door 
For e'en-reverfions are all begg d be fore. 
Fame's a rever/ion.in which men take place, 


O late rever/ion ! at their own deceale. Young. 
Reve'ss10NaRkyY. 7. [from rewe nſion.] 
ucceſlion, 


To be enjoyed in 


R. E. V 


rever/fonary promiſes of pretermentss Arb u. 
To REVE RT. v. 4. [ reverts, Latin. ] 


1. To change; to turn to the contrary. 
Wretched her ſubjects, gloomy fits the queen, 
Till happy chance rever! the cruel ſcene 
And apiſh fol'y; with her wild reſort 
Of wit and jett, diflurbs the ſolemn court. 
2. To reverberate. 
The ſtream boils 
Around the ſtone, or from the hollow'd bank 
Revertcd plays in undulating flow. Tn on. 
To REVC“EK T. wv. a. | revertir, old French, } 


Io return; to fall back. 
My arrows, 
Too ſlighily timbred for fo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again. Shakſp. 
If his tenant and patentee ſhall diſpoſe of his gitt 
without his kingly aſſent, the lands ſhall revert to 
the king. Bacon, 
Revs'sT. 2. /. [from the verb.] Return; 


recurrence. muſical term. 
Hath not muſiek her ſigures the ſame with rheto- 
rick? what is a rever? but her antifirophe ? 


Pr ior, 


|" tu rpable, 


} 


Spenſer. | Rev FRY. 7. + 


7 
{ 


Rogers. } 


Several reverſes are owned to be the repreſentations | 


Dryden. |? Segrais ſays, that the 


| Peacham. 


Rrve'sxT1BLE. ady, [from rever!,] Re- 


Lens French, ] Looſe 
muſing; irregular thought, 

Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without 
any reflection or regard of the underſtanding. 
g Locke. 

If the minds of men were laid open, we ſhould 
ſee but little difference between that of the wiſe 
man and that of the fool; there are infinite reveries 
and numberleſs extravagancies paſs through both. 

Addi ſon. 
am really fo far gone, as to take pleaſure in 
reveries of this kind, Pope. 


To Reve'sr, v. a. | reveftir, revelir, Fr, 
reveſtio, Lat.] 
1. To clothe again. 
Her, nathleſs, 


Th' enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus revo, and deckt with due habiliments. 


| Spenſer. 
When thou of life reneweſt the ſeeds, 
The withered fields revęſ their chearſul weeds. 
Witton. 
2. To reinveſt; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion 
or office. 
REvELSTIA RAY. . /. [re veſtiaire, French; 
from rewoſtio, Latin. | Place where dreſſes 
are repoſited. | 
The effectual power of words the Pythagoreans 
extolled; the impious Jews aſcribed all miracles to 
a name, which was ingraved in the _—_— of the 
temple. 1. 
RTVICTIox. 2. /, [ reviftum, Latin.] 
Return to life. 
If the Rabines prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall conclude 
the days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the 


laſt and general flames, without all hope of reien. 
= Brown. 


To Reviictual. v. a. [re and vifual.] 
To ſtock with victuals again, | 

It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, 
and ſpent much time there, taking care to reuiciua / 
myſelf, and none of the reſt. '. Raleighe 
To REVIEW, v. 4. [re and view] 
1. To look back, 

So ſwift he flics, that his reviewing eye 
Has loft the chalets, and his ear the cry» Denham. 
2, Jo ſee again. 

I ſhall review Sicilia z for whoſe ſight 
I have a woman's longing. * Shakſpeare. 
3. To conſider over again; to re-examine, 
neis is an imperfect work, 
aud that death prevented the divine poet from re- 
viewing it ; and, for that reaſon he had condemned 
it to the fire, Dryden, 
4. To retrace, f. 


' 


32 


There are multitudes of yeu?2r/orary patents and 


1! 
YN 
| 
1 
1 


2» "REV 5 REV REV 


Shall I the long laborious ſcene review, | The Lord heard Elijah, and the ſoul of the child His ſuceeffor, by order, nullifies 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew? Pope. came unto him again, and he revived. 1 Kings, Many his patents, and did revocate 
1 To ſurvey; to overlook; to examine. So he dies; And re- aſſume his liberalities, Daxiel. 
E VIZ W. u. /. [revens, French; from the eee death over him no power My Revoca'Tioy u. J. [ revocation, French; 
verb.] Survey ; re- examination. > Ts Nr 6 eren 4 100 revocatio, Latin, 
He with greatindifference conſidered his reviews fiom 14 pre: ye De. to TIC | 1. Act of recalling, 
and ſubſequent editions, Fell. rom languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. One, that ſaw the people bent for the revocatiae 
We make a general Yeview of the whole work, f I revive Ys , of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. 
and a general reviezo of nature; that, by comparing At this laſt ſight, aſſur'd that man ſhall live, Milt. . "7 FM 
them, their full correſpondency may 9 To 4 {ds 9. . | : | 2, State of being recalled, : 
; Burnet. | 1, To ring to life again, Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell hi 
The works of nature will bear a thouſand views Spot more delicious, than thoſe gardens feign'd | that he had received advice of his — 5 
and reviews ; the more narrowly we look into them, Of-reviv'd Adonis. Milton. | | 3 
the more occaſion we ſhall have OS. bury. | 2 To raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, | 3. Repeal ; reverſal. 
55 ' or oblivion, A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an expreſs 
To REVILE. by Hg [re and v. te. To Noiſe of arms, or view of martial guiſe, revocation of the lawgiver. | White, 
reproach ; to vilify; to treat with con- Might not revive defire of knightly exerciſe. Spenſ. If a grievance be inflicted on a perſon, he may 
tumely. | . 3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back 2 . l 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib to the memory. ; : | ylige, 
That lift at will them to reviſe or ſaib. Spenſer. The memory 2 che power to Wees again in our To REVORE. v. a. lrevoguer, Fr » TEUQCI 
I read in's looks . minds thoſe ideas, which after imprinting have been Lat. ] 
Matter againſt me; and his eye 7evil'd laid aſide out of fight. Locke. | 1. To repeal ; to reverſe, 
Me as his abjeQ object. „ Sbalſpeare. The mind has a power in many caſes to revive When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
Fear not t e reproach of men, neither be afraid of perceptions, which it has once had, Loc te. whole cauſe for which it was made ſtill remaining, 
their revilings. hh; 1 ; Iſaiah, 4+ To quicken; to rouſe. do we not herein rev our very own deed, aud 
She ſtill bearet bim an Invincible h atred, evil I ſhould revive the ſoldiers hearts; upbraid ourſelves with folly, yea all that were make1s 
eth him to his face, and raileth at him in-all'com- Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. Shakſpeare, of jt with overſight and error? Hooker. 
— Et 64 * | © "When firſt Eneas in this place beheld, What reaſon is there, but that thoſe grants and 
REVI'“L E. 7. 2 from the verb, ] Reproac , Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd. Dryden. privileges ſhould be revoted, or reduced to the firtt 
contumely; exprobration. Not uſed, Old Egeus only could revive his ſon, Intention? Spenſer, 
but elegant. | . Who various changes of the world had known. |» Without my Aurenzebe I cannot live; 
| I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice | 5 | Dryden, A doom, or elſe my ſentence give, Dr, 
| Afraid, being naked, hid myſelf, - to whom 5. To recomfort; to reſtore to hope. 2. 10 check; to repreſs. 
The gracious Judge, without revile, reply id. God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving She ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke, 
| | ' - \* Milton. in our bondage. Ezra. That at the laſt repreſſing fury mad, 
| RxvILER. 2. /. from rwile.] One who | 6. To bring again into notice. bx | wn — Spenſer. 
reviles; one who treats another with Hell uſe me as he does my betters, 5 nee ee 
| * Shame were to revoke 


Publiſh my liſe, my will, my letters, : 
Revive the libels born to die, | * for ward 8 an hidden _—_ Spenſer, 
: | | Which Pope mult bear as well as I. Swift eas are troubled, when they do revoke 

Government of the Tongue. | : j | i Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davi 
- Revi'LINGLY. adv. [from vevile.] In 7. [Jn chymiſtry.] To recover from a : - = 


contumelious terms. ; 
The bittereſt revilers are often half witted people. 


a ; 2 
| : ed ſtate Revo'xeEMENT. 2. /. [from revoke.) Re- 
an opprobrious manner; with contumely. „ my TE es Oe. vocation : repeal: recall. Little in uſe, 
| Tis love I bear to ny of expreſſion will _ 3 [from revive, | That | 2 A 3 15 „ in uſe 
not ſuffer me to be revilingly abroad. Maine. WHICH - INVISOTALES'OT FEVIVES. That through our interceſſion, this revokement 
Revi1's AL. #. |. [from reviſe, | Review; To REVIVIFICATE. D. 4. revivifier, And 2 — comes. ; Sbakſpeare, 
re- examination. Fr. re and wiwifco, Latin.] To recall to Te REVO'LT. v. 2. [re voller, Fr. revol- 
The . letters has 28 * kind of 1 ä | tare, Italian.) 
examination of conſcience to me; ſo fairly and RRVIVITICA TIOR. 2. J. [from rewivif- 1. To fall off from one to another, It 
8 a K a : I » N . / 11A. o 7 : — 0 . . . 
— wo * * * 9 - cate. The act of recalling to life, | denotes ſomething of pravity or rebel- 


Dm 1 : . As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent lion. 
To REVISE. v. a. . Latin.] To | fo long are theſe medicines of — in All will revolt from me, and turn to him. 


review; to overloo | | preparing. | Spedtator. : | Shakſpeare. 
Lintot will think your price too much; . Rx IVI'SCENCY. 2. J. [ reviviſco, reUIVi- Our diſcontented counties do ve, 
Not, fir, if you reviſe it, and retonch. Pope. | ſcentia, Latin.] Renewal of life, Our people quarrel with obedience. : -'Shakſpeare, 
Revi'ss. 2. . rom the verb.] | _* Scripture makes mention of a reſtitution and This people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
1. Review; re- examination. reuiuiſerney of all things at the end of the world, heart; they are revolted and gone. Fes emiub. 
The author is to be excuſed, who never, ia regard | | Burnet, | 2+ To change. Not in ule, 
| to his eyes and other impediments, gives himſelf the | Rx u' N lo. 1. 'h [ reunion, French ; re and Vou are already loves firm votary, 
: "trouble of corrections and reviſes. Boyle. | union.] Return to a ſtate of juncture, And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. 
| 2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a | coheſion, or concord. 2 Ws 3 5 
| ſheet eorrefted, | She, that ſhould all parts to rexerio bow, Ne volLx. v. J. [revolte, French; from the 
| . His ſending them ſheet by ſheet when printed, | She that had all magnetick force alone, verb.] | | © 
and ſurveying the reviſes, | Fell. To draw andfaften funded parts in one, Donne. 1, Deſertion; change of ſides. 
Ruva'sss; 4. I., freviſeur, Fr. from reviſe.] | To oy NI'TE., v. 4. [re and wnite, ] ie was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy as 
Examiner ; ſuperintendent. 1. To join again; to make one whole a much enfeebled by daily revo/ts, Raleigh. 
| If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, 


. 7 5 8 * F: ' . * to i - w * 411 : 
25 Tow 8 Je Lrr vi ion, Fr. from rewiſe.] | ſecond time; to join what is divided eee 
.* ; 1 


By this match the line of Charles the Great — * : 
| alta to the crown of France, Shalſpeare. | * powerful for the reſt, in caſe of a rev? Addiſon. 


x . — ' 
= Te RRVYISIT. wv. a, [reviſiter, Fr. reviſo, 2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance | ** 4 revalter 3; a who: Changes aden 
3 reviſfto, Latin. ] To viſit again. one. OT IRE! Not in uſe. | Nv Ss 
= - = Thee 1 reviſit ſafe, e Rib riert. . . © To oheic 2vain 1 OV iograte rest | 
i J . 2 ſee! thy ſov'reign ntaHlamp ; but thou | | : 2, . | — by 28a 0 | Lou DIOOGY Neros, I] in bes e womb 
4 Fettes net theſe eyer, at 10% in van, [REVOA BEE adj. Lrewocable, Fr. revoco, | Of your dear mother Kogland. alſpenre. 
6 4 To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milt.  reworabilis Lat.] „„ 3. Groſs departure from duty. | 
'$ Let . eee beg, Thebes, aud bear 1. That may be recalled . | Your daughter hath made a groſs rewo!t ; 
=_ - "Fheſe' pleaſing orders to thetyrant*s car. Pope. Howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act an Tyiag ber duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
| 3 RxVIV AL. v. . from revive.} Recall] hiag that is ust revecable. B, 0 an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. Sh p. 
= from a ſtate of Janguor, oblivion, or 2. That may be repealdde. [ROL TED. pert. [from revolt.] Having 
ö 4 3; <1 obſcurity i recall to life. | cf \Re'VoCABLENE TY fc [from rewocable.] ae 3 = | 
i eV. wg, Lr evivre, Fr. ruin | "The quality of being revocable. 13 & _y 1 of truth. 
4 is.] ee REA VvoCAT E. v. 4. Frevoco, Latin. TUI  __ , Milton. 
1 4. To return to life, © * recall; to call bac. | RxvO LER. 1. J. [from revolt, ] One 
1 5 p 4k Rn Hf 8 | 4 . 
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NE 
ho changes ſides; a deſerter A kene - 
gade. 
Fair honour that thou doſt thy God, in truſting 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, 
A muiderer, a lter, and a robber, Milton. 
He was not a voller from the truth, which he 
had once embraced. Atterbury. 
Thoſe, who are negligent or revo/ters, ſhall pe- 
riſn. Swift, 
7 Revo'Lvs. Y. 2. [rewelva, Latin, | 
1. To roll in a cirele; to perform a revolu- 
tion. 
They do not revolve about any common centre. 
Cheyne, | 
If the earth reve/ve thus, each houſe near the 
equator muſt move a thouſand miles an hour. Wars. 
Each revolving year, 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. 
2. To fall back. | 
On the deſertion of an appeal, the juriſdiction 


Pope. 


does ipſo jure revolve to the judge a b. Ayliße. 
To RE VO“LVE. Vim 
1. To roll any thing round. 
Then in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Revoly'd on heav'n's great axis. Milton. 


2. To conſider; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Shakſp. | 


RevoLu'TION. #, 4  [revolution, French; 


revolutus, Latin, | 
1. Courſe of any thing which returns to 


the point at which it began to move. 
On their orbs impoſe | 
Such reſtleſs revolution, day by day 


Repeated. Milton, 
They will be taught the diurnal revelution of the 
heavens, Watts, 


2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 
At certain revo/utions are they brought, 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for 
their mounting, than the ſhort revolution of a day. 
. Fu A 
The Perſian wept over his army, that within the 
revolution of a ſingle age, not a man would be left 
alive. 8 Wake. 
3. Change in the ſtate of a government or 
country. It is uſed among us , #ex", 
for the chan ge produced by the admiſſion 
of king William and queen Mary. 
The late reve/ution, juſtified by its neceſſity, and 
the good it had produced, will be a laſting anſwer. 


| 2 Davenant. 
4. Rotation; circular motion. 
F. Motion backward. 
Fear: - 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceleſs head, Milton, 


To REVO MIT. v. a, [revomir, French; 
re and womit, | To vomit; to vomit 
again. | 

They might caſt it up, and take more, vomiting 
and revomiting what they drink. Hakewill. 


REV v'LsIOx. z. /. [revul/fir. Fr, revulſus, 
Lat.] The act of revelling or drawing 


humours from a remote pack of the body. 
Derivation differs from reuulſion only in the mea- 
fure of the diſtance, and the force of the medicines 
uſed : if we draw it to ſome very remote or contrary 
rt, we call it revu//jon; if only to ſome neigh- 
ring place, and by gentle means, we call it deri - 
vation. 0 Wiſeman. 


There is a way of revulficn to let blood in an ; 


adverſe part. Bacon, 
I had heard of ſome ftrange cures of frenzies, b 
cafual applications of fire to the lower parts, whic 
ſeems reaſonable enough, by the. violent ** it 
may make of humours from the head. emple. 


Revv'rsve. adj. Having the power of 


revulfion. | 

His flux of blood breaking forth again with greater 
violence than it had done before, was not to be 
ſtopped by outward applications, nor the _ ves 


| 


b 
of any kind. ell. 


6 


R HI. A 


give in return. Slinner.] 
1. To give in return, | 

Thou haſt rewarded me good, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. 1 Samuel. 

IT hey rewarded me evil for good. Pjalms, 

2. 1 * repay ; to recompenſe for ſomething 

OOQa, 

God rewards thoſe that have made uſe of the 
ſingle talent, that loweſt proportion of grace, which 
he is pleaſed to give; and the method of his reward- 
ing is by giving them more grace. Hammond, 

To judge th' unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſss Milton. 

There is no more reaſon to reward a man for be- 
lieving that four is more than three, than for being 
hungry or ſleepy; becauſe thefe things do not pro- 
ceed from choice, but from natural neceſſity. A 
man mult do fo, nor can he do otherwife, Wilkins. 

The Supreme Being rewards the juſt, and pu- 
niſhes the unjuſt. Broome, 

Rewa'sD. 2. f. [from the verb.] 


1. Recompenſe given for good performed. 
Rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe 
ſomething willingly done well or il; without which 
reſpect, though we may ſometimes receive good, 
yet then it is only a benefit, and not a reward. 


Hooker, 

To myſelf I owe this due regard, 
Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 
Men have conſented to the immortality of the 
ſoul and the recompenſes of another world, pro- 
miſing to themſelves ſome rewards of virtue after 
this life, Tillotſon. 
2. It is ſometimes nſed with a mixture of 
irony, for puniſhment or recompenſe of 
evil, | | 
RREWARDAULE. adj. [ from reward,] Wor- 

thy of reward. 

Men's actions are judged, whether in their own 
nature rewardab/e or puniſhable. Hosler. 
The action that is but indifferent, and without 
reward, if done only upon our own. choice, is an act 


of religion, and rewardable by God, if done in obe- 


dience to our ſuperiors. Taylor. 
REWA RD ER. u. . [from reward.) One 


that rewards; one that recompenſes. 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakſpeare. 
As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge of 

our perfections, ſo is he the only fit rewarder of 

them. | Addiſon, 
III judges, as well as rewarders, have popular 


aſſemblies been, of thoſe who beſt deſerved from | 


them, | Swift, 
To Rewo'RD. w, a, [re and word.] Vo 

repeat in the ſame words. 

Bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will reword ; which madneſs 

Would gambol from. Shak/peare. 
RHABA'RBARATE. adj, [from rhabarbara, 

Latin, ] Impregnated or tinctured with 

rhubarb, 

The ſalt humours muſt be evacuated by the ſen- 
nate, 7habarbarate, and ſweet manna purgers, with 
acids added, or the purging waters. Flyer. 

RHA“BDOMAN CV. 2. J. asd. and was. 
Tis, ] Divination by a wand. 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is uſed in 
mineral diſcoveries, with a forked hazel, commonly - 
called Maſes's rod, which, freely held forth, will ſtir 

and play if any mine be under it, Brown, 

Raa'es0D18T. 2. /. [from rhapſody.] One 
who writes without regular dependance 
of one part upon another. | 

Aſk our rhapſodift, if you have nothing but the 
excellence and lovelineſs of virtue to preach, and no 
future rewards or puniſhments, how many vicious 
wretches will you ever reclaim? -« Watts, 


RHA'PSODY. . / [fxvodn; parte, 
to ſew, and ah, a ſong. ] Any number 
of parts joined together, without neceſ- 
ſary dependance or natural connection. 

Such a deed, as ſweet religion makes 


A rhapſody of words. Shakſpeare, 


4 


To RERWA RD. v. . [re and eavard, to | 


'R IT 3 
This confuſſon and »hapſody of difficulties was not 
lo be ſuppoſed in each ſingle tinner. Hammond, 
He, that makes no reflexions on what he rcads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales fit for 
the entertainment of others. Locke, 
The words ſlide over the ears, and vaniſh like a 
rhapſedy of evening tales. Warr, 
RHEIN-BERRY. 2. / [/pina cervina, Lat.] 
Buckthorn, a plant. 
RHE'TORICK. # /. [prrogius ; rhetorigue, 
French, ] - 


1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with 


propriety, but with art and eleganee. 
We could not allow him an orator, who had the 
beſt thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhero. 
rigue, if he had not acquired the art of uſing them. 


| Dryden. 
Of the paſſions, and how they are moved, Arif. 


totle, in his ſecond book of rhetorich, hath admirably 


diſcourſed in a little compaſs. Locke. 
Grammar teacheth us toſpeak properly, xh-orick 
inſtructs to ſpeak elegantly, Baker, 
2. The power of perſuaſion; oratory, 
The heart's ſtill y6erorick, diſclog'd with eyes. 
Shatſpeare, 
His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, 
Whence of pure rhetorick whole ſtreams outflow. 
Fairfax, 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorick, 
That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. 
£ Milton. 
RuBTORICAL. adj, [rhetoricus, Latin; 
from rhetorick, | Pertaining to rhetorick; 
- oratorial ; figurative, 
The apprehenſion is ſo deeply rivetted into my 


mind, that rhetorical flouriſhes cannot at all looſen _ 


it. ; More. 
Becauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a black more, and 
Pompey had on a dark garment at Pharſalia, theſe 
were preſages of their overthrow, which notwith- 
ſtanding are ſcarce rhetorical ſequels; concluding 
metaphors from realities, and from conceptions me- 
taphorical inferring realities again. . Brown. 
The ſubje& may be moral, logical, or rhetorical, 
which does not come under our ſenſes. Watts. 
RugTo'RICALLY, adv. [from rhetorical. ] 
Like an orator ; figuratively ; with intent 


to move the paſſions, 


To RyETO'RICATE. v. #, [rhetoricor, low 


Latin; from rhetorick,] To play the 
orator ; to attack the paſſions, 

'Twill be much more ſeaſonable to reform, than 
apologize or rhetoricate; not to ſuffer themſelves to 
perich in the midſt of ſuch ſolicitations to be faved. 

Decay of Fidty. 
RuzToR1'C1 AN. 7. /. | rhetoricien, French; 
rhetor, Latin. ] 
1. One who teaches the ſcience of rheto- 
ek. 


The ancient ſophiſts and Betericians, which ever. 


had young auditors, lived till they were an hundred 
ars old. Bacon. 
'Tis the buſineſs of rhetoricians to treat the cha- 
racers of the paſſions. ; Dryden, 
A man may be a very good rhetariciar, aud yet 
at the ſame time a mean orator. Baker. 
2, An orator, Leſs proper, 
He play'd at Eions a declaiming prize, 
At which the vanquiſh'd rbctorician dies. Dryden. 
RyxToORI'CIAN. adj. Suiting a maſter of 
rhetorick, 
Boldly preſum'd with rherorician pride, 
To hold of any queſtion either fide. Blackmore 
RHEUM. ». /. [pwpa ; rheume, French. 
A thin watery matter oozing through the 
glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 
Truſt not theſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villainy is not without ſuch a rheums 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe. ' + F&Shakſpeare. 
You did void your rhexixz upon my beard. Sl. 
Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, 


Rheum chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. = 
| Lo P riore 
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ROCK. adj, [from rhomb.] 


RHY 


* 


R IB N 


Ragu'mATICK, adj, [pwparnxO*; from | 1, A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds, 


rheum.) Proceeding from rheum or a 
peccant watery humour. 

The moon, the governeſsvf floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, | 
That rhenmatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakſpeare. 

The blood taken away looked very fizy or rheu- 
matich. . 0 . Floyer, 

Rnev'MATISM. tf, [prowario pc ; rheu- 
matiſme, French; rheumatiſmus, Latin, ] 
A painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to proceed 
from acrid humours. 

Rheumatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the 
membrana communis muſculorum, which it makes 
rigid and unfit for motion; and it ſeems to be occa- 
ſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the mucilaginous 

- glands in the joints are rendered ſtiff and gritty in the 
gout. 5. 

The throtling quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, 

And rheumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Rnru'My. adj, [from rh:um.] Full of 
ſharp moiſture. ; 

Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his fickneſs ? 

The ſouth he loos'd, who night and horror brings, 

And fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy wings: 
From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours z 
His head and rbeumy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs, Dryden. 

Rnixo'ceros. 2. /. [pir and xipe; ; 1hi- 
zacerot, French.) A vaſt beaſt in the 
Eaſt Indies armed with a horn on his 
noſe. | e 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhincceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 

Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shal! never tremble. | 

If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ihew a 
landſcape of the country natural to the beaſt ; as to 
the rhinoceros an Eaſt Indian landſcape, the croco- 
dile, an Egyptian, Peacham. 

RHOMB. . /. [rhombe, French; rhombas, 
Latin; powB8©-.] In geometry, a paral- 
_— or quadrangular figure, having 
its four ſides equal, and conſiſting of 
paralle] lines, with too oppoſite angles 
acute, and two obtuſe : it 1s formed by 
two equal and right cones joined together 
at their baſe. 

Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift 
Nocturnal and diurnal Hm ſuppos'd 
Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 
Ot day and night. | 

© See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
Ig rbombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. 
Milton, 


Shaped 
like a rhomb. 


Many other forts of flones are regularly figured ; 
the aſteria in form of a ſtar, and they are of a rhom- 
bick figuke. ; 


Yew, 

RHO'MBOID. »./. [ popuBotidhs ; rhomboide, 

French,] A figure approaching to a 
rhomb, | : 

Many other ſorts of tones are regularly figured ; 


and they are of a thomboick figure; talk, of ſuch as 
are rbemboid. | Grew. 


ROM BOI DAL. adj. [from rhomboid. | 
Approaching in ſhape to a rhomb. 
Another rbomboidal ſelenites of a compreſſed 
form, had many others igfixed round the middle of 
it. | W.odward. 


Rnv'sBarB. . /. [rhabarbara, Latin.] 
A medicinal root ſlightly purgative, re- 
ferred by botaniſts to the dock. 

What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug 
Would fcour theſe Engliſh hence? Sbalſpeare. 


Having fixed the ſontanel, I pyrged him with an 
infuſion of x4x5erb in ſmall ale. Wiſeman, 


RUYME, . J Lee; rhythne, Fr.! 


— 


Milton. 


T revoaux and Harris, 


Shakſpeare. | 


Shakſpeare. 


1 


ö 


| 


The youth with ſongs and rhimet: 
Some dance, ſome hale the rope. Denham. 
2. lhe conſonance of verſes ; the correſ- 
pondence of the laſt ſound of one verſe 


to the laſt ſound or ſyllable of another, 
For rhyme the rudder is of verſes, 
With which like ſhips they ſteer their courſes. 
3 Hudibras. 
Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 
Againſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkiess Dryden. 
If Cupid thiows a ſingle dart, 
We make him wound the lover's heart; 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
»Fis ſure he muſt transfix the liver; 
For rhime with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And ſound has right to govern ſenſe. 
3. Poetry; a poem. 
All his manly power it did diſperſe, 
As he were warmed with enchanted mer, 
That of:eatimes he quak'd. Fairy Queen, 
Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to ſing, and build the lofty rþyme, Milton. 
Now ſportive youth, 
Carol incondite e with ſuitiag notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. | 
4. A word of ſound to anſwer to another 
word. 
What wiſe means to gain it haſt thou choſe ? 
Know, fame and fortune both are made of proſe. 
Is thy ambition ſweating for a rbyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? Young. 
RayMe or reaſon. Number or ſenſe, 
I was promis'd on a time, 
To have reaſon for my rhyme ; 
But from that time unto this ſeaſon, 
J had neither 7þyme nor reaſon. » Spenſer. 
The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs of 


Prior, 


teeth of all rbime and reaſon, that they were faities. 
Shakſpeare. 
To RHYME. v. 2. 
t. To agree in ſound. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 5 
But fagotted his notions as they fell, | 
And, if they rbim'd and ratiled, all was well. Dry, 
2. To make verſes. 
Theſe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rbime 
themſelyes into ladies favours, they do always rea- 
fon themſelves out again. Shakſpeare, 


| There march'd the bard and blockhead, fide by 


fide 
Who rhyme'd for hire, and patroniz d for pride. Pope, 


RHY MER. 1. . [from rhyme.) One 
RH MST ER. F who makes rhymes; a 


verſitier ; a poet in contempt, 
Scall'd rbimers will ballad us out o' tune. Shak/. 
It was made penal to the Englifh, to permit the 
Iriſh to graze upon their lands, to entertain any of 
their miuſtrels, rbimers, or news-tellers. Davies. 
-Rhymer come on, and do the worſt you can; 
1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
Milton's rhime is conſtrained at an age, when the 
paſſion of love makes every man a rbimer, though 
not a poet, Dryden. 
I ſpeak of thoſe who are only rbimſters. Dennis, 


RHYITHMICAL. adj. IH; rythmique, 
French; from rhyme or rhythm,] Har- 
monical; having one ſound proportioned 
to another, 


RIB. . J. [nibbe, Saxon. ] 


1. A bone in the body. 


Ot theſe there are twenty-four in number, viz. 
twelve on each fide the twelve vertebrz of the back ; 
they are ſegments of a circle; they grow flat and 
broad, as they approach the ſternum ; but the nearer 
they are to the vertebræ, the rounder and thicker 
they arez at which end they have a round head, 

which, being covered with a cartilage, is received 


thus articulated, make an acute angle with the lower 
vertebrz : the ribs have each a ſmall canal or ſinus, 


which runs along their under fides, in which lies a 


* 


Philips. 


the foppery into a received belief, in deſpight of the 


into the ſinus in the bodies of the vertehræ: the ribs, | 


RIB 
nerve, vein, and artery: their extremities which oe 
faſtened to the ſternum, are cartilaginous, aud the 
cartilages make an obtuſe angle with the bony part 
| of the ribs; this angle reſpects the head: the carti. 
lages are harder in women than in men, that the 
may better bear the weight of their breaſts ; the 5/55 
are of two forts ; the ſeven upper are called true ribs, 
becauſe their cartilaginous ends are received into the 
finus of the ſternum: the tive lower are called falſe 
"ribs, becauſe they are ſofter and ſhorter, of which 
only the firſt is joined to the extremity ot the ſternum, 
the cartilaginous extremities of the reſt being tied 
to one another, aud thereby leaving a greater ſpace 
for the dilatation of the ſtomach and intrails: the 
| laſt of theſe ſhort 1745s is ſhorter than all the reſt; it 
is not tied to them, but ſometimes to the muſculus 
obliquus deſcendens. Ruincy, 
Why do l yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
Whoſe horrid image doth untix my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my vir, 
Againſt the uſe of nature! Shakſpeart, 
He open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a ri5, with cordial ſpirits warm 


| 


And life blood fireaming freſh, Milien. 
Sue he, who firſt the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd hus fide Dryden, 


2. Any piece of timber or other matter 
which ſtrengthens the fide. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiſs her burial. 15 Shakſpeare, 
The ſhips with ſhatter, r ſcarce creeping from 
the ſeas. 5 . hh. Drayton, 

3. Any prominence roFning in lines: as 
the ſtalks of a leaf. 

RI BALD. 2. , ball, French; ribal\s, 
Italian.] A looſe, rough, mean, brutal 
wretch. * 

That lewd vi, with vile luſt advanced, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe lo fair and theen, Speꝝſer. 
Your ribau/d nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. Shakſpeare, 
| 'Fhe buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer» 
Shakjpeare. 
Ne'er one ſprig of laurels grac'd theſe ribbalds, 
From flaſhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds, 
Popes 
R1'BALDRY, 2. /. [from ribald; ribaudie, 
old French.] Mean, lewd, brutal lan- 
uage. | 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts, that obſcenity has no place 
in wit; Buckingham ſays, 'tis an ill ſort of wit, 


which has nothing more to ſupport it than bart- 
faced ribaldry. | Dryden, 


the reeve, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, Dry: n. 


In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were 
wrought, ' 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 
Ere yet debauch'd by modern gallantry 
To trifliug jeſts and fulſome riba/ary. Granville. 
If the outward proſeſſion of religion were once in 
practice among men in office, the clergy would ſee 
| their duty and intereſt in qualifying themſelves for 
lay-converſation, when once they were out of fear of 
deing choaked by riba/dry or prophaneneſs. Swift, 
Ri'BAND. . . [rubande, ruben, French. 
This word is ſometimes written ribon.] 
A fillet of filk; a narrow web of ſilk, 
which is worn for ornament. 
Quaint in green, (e ſball be locſe enrob'd, 
Wich rib6 pendent, flaring bout her head. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
A ribband did the braided treſſes bind, 
The rett was looſe. Dryden. 
| See! in the liſts they wait the trumpet's ſound 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry ſword, 
And ev'ry riband bears ſome myſtick word. Granv. 


»„— — — 
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The vibaldry of the low characters is different; 


RIC 


RUB ED. adj, | from rib.] 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. 
Was I by racks engender'd; ri4'd with ſteel? 
Such tortures to reſiſt, or not to feel? Sandys, 
Hung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears, 
Which ſhrivell'd in its infancy remains, 
Like a clos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But as the ſeaſons in their circle run, 
Opes its 1/44'd ſurface to the nearer ſun, 
2. Encloſed as the body by ribs, 
Remember 
That nat'ral brav'ry of 2 ifle, which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ri9bed and paled in 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters. Shak/. 
3. Marked with protuberant lines, 
R1'BBON, 2. /. See RiBanp, 
To R1'BROAST, v. v. [1i6 and rooft.] To 
beat ſoundly. A burleſque word. 
That done, he riſes, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boaſting 
Of his magnificent ri ing. Butler. 
I have been pinched in fleth, and well Nr 
under my for mer maiters; but I'm in now for Ikin 
and all. L'Eftrange. 


R1'BwoRT. z. /. [ plantago.] A plant. 
Ric, denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant 
man : as in theſe verſes of Fortunatus: 

Hilperice potens, jt imterpres barbarus 
| adſit, ; 

Adjutor fortis 
Hilp'ric barbatkg zd [tout helper term. 
So Alfric is auer ſtrong; Aibelric, 
nobly ſtrong of@wertul ; to the fame 
ſenſe as Polycrg$g, Crato, Plutarchus, 
Opimius. el Gib/on's Camden, 
ICE. z. . [en. Lat.] One of the 
eſculent grains it hath its grains diſ. 
ſed into a panicle, which are almoſt 
of an oval figure, and are covered with a 
thick huſk, ſomewhat like harley: this 
grain 1s cultivated in molt of the eaſtern 
countries, Miller. 
Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind : it is 
kiudly to human conſtitutions, proper for the con- 
ſumptive, and thoſe ſubject to hamorrhages. 
/ | Arbuthnot. 

If the ſauff get out of the ſauffers, it may fall 

into a diſh of rice milk. Swift. 
RIC H. adj. | riche, Fr, ricco, Ital. nica, 
Saxon, | 
1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth; abound- 
ing in money or poſſeſſions; opulent: 
oppoſed to poor. | 

I am as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 

As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. S Hat /. 

The 7ich (hall not give more, and the poor no 

« beſs, . Excdus, 

A thief bent to unhoard the caſh 
Of ſome ib burgher. Milton. 

Rich was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own embaſſador, Dryden, 

Several nations of the Americans are rich in 
land, and poor in all-the comforts ot life. Locke, 

He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who 
have beautified the proſpect all around him. Seed. 
2. Valuable; eſtimable; precious ; ſplen- 
did; ſumptuous. 
Earth, in her ricb attire, 
Conſummate lovely ſmil'd. 

Matilda never was meanly dreſs'd in her life; and 
nothing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that which is very 
rich and beautiſul to the eye. Law. 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a 
great quantity or degree, 

So we ih! Arabian coaft do know 

i At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, 
By the righ odour taught to ſteer, 
Though neither day nor ftar appear. Waller. 

If life be ſhort, it ſhall be glorious, | 

minute ſhall be rich in ſome great action. 
f Rowe, 


Gay, 
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RIC 


Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from lads. 
| ; a 
4. Fertile ; fruitful. 


There are, who ſondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce. Philips. 
5. Abundant; plentiful. 8 
The gorgeous Faſt with ieh hand 
Pours on her ſons barbarick pearl and gold. Milton. 
6. Abounding ; plentifully ſtocked ; as, 
paſtures rich in flocks, 
7. Having ſomething precious. 
Groves whoſe rich trees wept odorous gums and 
balm, Milton. 


RIED. adj, [from rich, ] Enriched, 


Obſolete. 
Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champions rich'd, 
With plenteous rivers and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakſpeare, 


R1'cnes, 2. J. ¶ richeſſet, French. ] 


1. Wealth; money or poſſeſſions. 
The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to charity has 
rendered it neceſſary by law to ſecure propriety» 
Hammond. 
Chemiſts ſeek riches by tranſmutation and the 
great elixir, Spratt, 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and 
ſilver, but in having more in proportion than our 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to 
ourſelves a greater plenty of the conveniencies of 
life, than comes within their reach, who, ſharing 
the gold and ſilver of the world in a leſs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo are 
poorer, Locke, 
What riches give us, let us firſt enquire, 
Meat, fire, and cloaths; what more ? meat, cloaths, 
and fire. Pope. 
2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance. 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold. 
Milton, 
R1/cHLY. adv. [from rich. 
1. With riches; wealthily ; ſplendidly ; 
magnificently, _ 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women richly gay in gems. 
2. Plenteoully ; abundantly. 
la animals, ſome ſmells are found more rich/y 
than in plants. Brown. 
After a man has ſtudied the laws of England, 
the reading the reporis of adjudged caſes will richly 
improve him. 3 Watts, 
3. Truly; abundantly, An ironical uſe, 
There is ſuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of 
the people, that one would not be ſorry to ſee them 
beſtowing upon one another a chaſtiſement, which 
they ſo 77chly deſerve. | Addiſon, 
R1'caness. z. /. [from rich, ] 
1, Opulence ; wealth. | 
Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 
And virtue is grateful with beauty and rie-e/'s 
adorn'd. Sidney. 
2. Finery; ſplendour. . 
3. Fertility; fecundity; fruitfulneſs. 
This town is famous for the richneſs of the ſoil, 
Addiſon, 
4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. 
l amuſed myſelf with the richneſs and variety of 
colours in the weſtern parts of heaven. Spectalor. 
5. Pampering qualities, | 
The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 


Shou'd cleatly prove the richne/s of his food. 


Shakſpeare. 
Milton. 


RI ck. 2. /. See Regex. 


1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped 
up in the open field, and ſheltered from 
An inundation 
O'erflowed a farmer's barn and ſtable ;— 
W hole ricks of hay and ftacks of corn 

Were down the ſudden current born. Swift, 
Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, houſes, 
barns, and corn ricks. Mortimer. 


RID 


2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the 


gatherer. | 
In the north they bind them up in ſmall bundles, 
and make ſmall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer, 
RICKETS. 2. /. [rachitis, Latin, A 
name given to the diſtemper at its firſt 
appearance by G.] A diſtemper in 
. from an unequal diſtribution 
of nouriſhment, whereby the joints grow 
knotty, and the limbs uneven ; its cure 


is performed by evacuation and friction. 
: | Auiuq;. 
In ſome years, liver-grown, ſpleen, and rickers 
are put altogether, by reaſon of their likeneſs. 
Graunt, 
O were my pupil fairly knock'd o' th' head, 
I thould poſſeſs th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's lo far gone with the rickets and th“ evil, 
That one ſmall doſe will ſend him to the devil. 


Dryden. 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 
Old Butby walks us in a theme, F 
Whole props ſupport our infant vein, 
And help the rickers in the brain; 
But when our ſouls their force dilate, 
Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate, Prior, 


R1'ckETY. adj, [from rickets.] Diſeaſed 
with the rickets, 

In a young animal, when the ſolids are too lax, 
the caſe of rickety children, the diet ſhould be 
gently aſtringent. Arbuthnot. 

R1'CTURE, 2. J. [rifture, Lat.] A gaping. 
| Dies. 
RID. The preterit of ride. 
To RID. v. a. [from hneddan, Saxon, In 
the pret. perhaps ridded or rid; in the 
| paſlive participle rid, ] | 
1. To ſet free; to redeem, 
It is he that delivereth me from my cruel ene- 
mies; thou ſhalt rid me from the wicked man, 
Pſalms. 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 
Pſalms. 
1 will bring you out from under their burthens, 
and rid you out of their bondage. Exodus. 
2. To clear; to diſencumber. | 
They were not before ſo willing to be rid of their 
learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain. him 
again from them, who had given him entertain- 
I muſt rid all the ſeas of pirates. Shaiſpeare, 
We'll uſe his countenance; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe ' 
His ſpeedy taking off. Shakſpeare, 
Upon the word, ſtept forth - 
Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. 


Ben Jonſon. 


I can put on 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildneſs on, # 
Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 
Arm'd with thy might, vid hcav'n of theſe rebell'd, 
FEW Milton, 
Did faints for this bring in their plate ; 
For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, 
Happy was he that could be rid on't. Hudibras. 
The god uneaſy till he ſlept again, 
Reſolv'd at once to rid himſelf of pain. Dryden. 
The greater viſible good does not always raiſe 
men's deſire, in proportion to the greatneſs it ap- 
pears to have; though every little trouble moves us, 
and ſets us on wol k to get rid of it. Locke, 
'The ladies aſked, whether we believed that the 
men of any town would, at the ſame con juncture, 
have loaden themſelves with their wives; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of ſuch an 
opportunity to get rid of them ? Addiſon, 
3. To,difpatch. eh 
Having the beſt at Barnet fiel l, 
We'll thither ſtraight; for willingneſs rids away, 
Shakſpeare, 
4. To drive away; to remove by violence; 
to deſtroy. | 


. 


Ah deathſmen! you have rid this ſweet young 
prince. | Sbat 


| „„ eee. 
RI DDA NCR. 2. J. [from rid.]J | 


3 


| er bim. : | 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be born, not 
to walk. 5 | OY * 
ſected be the air whereon t ide. are. 
1 _ this chaos rid the diſt ark, that bore 
- the ſmall remains of mankind. - Burnet, | 


* 


_ 
n 1 Th 
. While ev'ry ſhot is levell'd at his ſides, Smith. | 


7 4 
n 
1. Deliverncee. 
Deliverance from ſudden death, dune from all 
£6 adverſity, 
all men; — Hooker, 
2. Diſencumbrance; loſs of ſomething one 
38 glad to loſe. | 
* I have too griev*d x heart 
Jo take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. 
A gentle riddance. _ 
By this, the cock had a good riddarce of his 
- rival, L' Eftrange, 
3. Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 
*- _* Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping gums, 
That lie beſtrown, unfightly and unſmooth, 
Aſle riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. 


0 Milton. 
Rip. The participle of ride. 
He could never have ri4de7 out an eternal period, 
hay it muſt be by a more powerful being than * 
ſelf. | ale, 


RIDDLE. . /. ſnzbelp, Saxon; from 
næde, counſel, perhaps a trial of wit.) 
1. An enigingz a puzzling queſtion; a 
dark problem. 
* How did you dare 
Jo trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and in charms of death? Shakſpeare. 
The Theban monſter, that propos'd 
Aer ridule, and him, who ſolv'd it not, devour'd ; 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpright 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian ſleep. 


* 4 11 N 1 5 Milton, 
2, Any thing puzzling. | 
ns ſtrange riddle of a lady; 
Not love, if any Tov?d her: hey day! 

So cowards never uſe their might, - £2 
But againſt ſuch as will not fight. Hudibras. 
3. [hnibble. Saxon.) A coarſe or open 
eve, i p 

Horſe-beans and tares, ſown together, are eaſily 
parted with a riddle. Mortimer, 


Je RI ODL E. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To ſolve; to unriddle. There is ſome- 
thing of whimſical analogy between the 
two ſenſes of the word riddle ; as, we 
ſay, to ſift a queſtion : but their deriva» 
tions differ. 
Riddle me this, and gueſs him if you can, 
Who bears a nation in a fingle man ? Dryden. 
2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. 
Tue fineſt fifted mould muſt be riddled in. 
e b & Mortimer, 
fo RI DDL E. v. 2. To ſpeak ambiguouſly 
or obſcurely. 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; 
Nidaling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shak/. 


R!'opLIiNGLyY. adv. | from riddle. ] In the | 


manner of a riddle ; ſecretly, 
Though like the peſtilence and old - faſhion'd love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate 
Is pour. % : Donne. 


þTo RIDE. v. . pret. rid or rode ; part. 
rid or ridden, [nivan, Saxon; vijden, 
Dutch.) 


1. To travel on horſeback. 


Brutus and Caſſius | 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 
| s Shakſpeare, 
Mere you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 

+» Buch parting were too pretty. Sbaßſpeare. 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden ? 


EP Numbers. 
h ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rides, 


#: 


Let your maſter ride on before, and do you galep 
it. 


3. To be ſupported in motion, 


\ 


R 
* 


| 


and the extent of ſaving mercy towards | 
| tbr, 


Sbalſpeare. 


-RTD 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in filver, | 
Should, with a bond of air, ſtrong as the alxe-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian cars 
To his experienc'd tongue. Shakſpeare, 
4+ To manage a horſe, . | 
Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, 
Proper to gentle blood ; ſome other feign, 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. 
Spenſer. 
The horſes I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and fur- 
niſhed. Shakſpeare. 
Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, 
He rode, he fenc'd, he moy'd with graceful eaſe. 


D#yaen, 
5. To be on the water, 
On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant army. Shakſpeare. 


The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral was 
not able longer to ride it out with his gallies; but 
was enforced to lip his anchors, and run his gallies 
on ground, Krolles. 
They were then in a place to be aided by their 
ſhips, which rede near in Edinburgh Frith. 
5 Hayward. 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And willing winds to their low'r'd fails denv'd. 
: | Dryden, 
Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride. 
Dryden, 
New on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets, 


Y Dryden. 
6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſer- 
vient. 


A credulous ſather, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 


That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 


My practices rid eaſy. Shakpeare, 
To Ry DE. UV, 4s, pe SORT 6 
1. To fit on ſo as to he carried. * 

They ride the air in whirlwind. Milton. 


2. To manage inſolently at will, 
Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, 


nor oblige us to be ridder at the pleaſure of every 
coxcomb. Collier. 


The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden 
by bakers, coolers, and brewers, Swift, 
R1'peR. 7. /. [from ride, } 


1. One who is carried on a horſe or in a 
vehicle. 5 
The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, 
Reftrain'd and aw'd by man's inferior force, 
Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, * 
And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. 


2. One who manages or breaks horſes, 
His horſes are bred better; and to that end riders 
dearly hired. Shakſpeare, 
I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. 


3. An inſerted leaf, 


Prior. 


RID'GE. . / nec Saxon; rig, Daniſn; 
e 


rugge, Dutch, th ack. ] 
1. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to ſtay; 
But in a trice ad vanc'd the knight 
by 5 the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing, reſembling 
the vertebres of the back, | 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, -/ 
Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 


Diſlodges from a region ſcarce of prey. 
— | His ſons | 
Shall dwell to Seir, or that long ridge of hills! 


Milton. 


The higheſt ridges of thoſe mountains ſerve-for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the 


vallies. | Ray. 
3. A ſteep protuberance. | 
Part rife in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct | 
For haſte. | nd. Milton,” 
About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, riſing ona ridge, infult the ſhore, of 
The ground thrown up by the plow. 


Thou viſiteſt the earth; Mou watereſt the ridges 


” Bramſton. 


Milton. 


| thereof abundantly; thou ſettleſt the furrows thereof, 
a 5 - | P 1 0 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on 2 110 
ſet with ridges round the point. Woodward. 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourteen duns 
before Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm 
ridges F Mortimer. 
5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute 
angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen 
inches, and made circular breadthways like an half 
cylinder, whoſe diameter is about ten inches or 
more, and about half an inch and half a quarter 
in thickneſs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge 
of the roof, and alſo on the lips. | Moxon, 

6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles 
or riſings of the fleſh in the roof of the 
mouth, running acroſs from one fide of 
the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows or ſinking cavi- 
ties. : Farvrier's Did. 
To Ripce. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
form a ridge. 
Thou from heav'n 
Feign'dſt at thy-birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ftrength can leaſt abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briſtles rang'd like thoſe that ridge the back 
Of chaf'd wild boars, or ruffl's porcupines. 


4 


Milroy, 
Ri'pc1L, 1. f. [ovis rejicula, Latin. 
RI'DbGLI NG. F Ainſworth.] A ram half 
_ caſtrated, 


Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led : 
And *ware the Libyan ridgi”s butting head. Dryg, 
And *ware the ridg/ing with his butting head. 
. 5 Dryden, 
| Riſpcey, adj. [from ridge.] Riſing in a 
ridge. | 7 
Far in the ſea againſt the foaming ſhore, 
There ftands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms : but when 'tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridg y backs, and at his feet appear. 
| . Dryden, 
RVFDICULE. . J. [ridicale, Fr, ridiculum, 
Lat.] Wit of that ſpecies that provokes 
laughter. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 


And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong- Pope, 
| Thoſe, whoaim at ridicule, 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in jeſt. Swift, 
To Ri/DICULE, v. @. [from the noun, ] 


To expoſe to laughter; to treat with 
contemptuous merriment. 

I wiſh the vein of rid/caling all that is ſerious and 
good may have no worſe effect upon our ſtate, than 
knight errantry had on theirs. Temple. 

He often took a pleafure to appear ignorant, that 
he might the better turn to ridicule thoſe that valued 
themſelves on their books, Addiſon. 

Ripicv'ieR, 2. /. One that ridicules. 
The ridiculer ſhall make only himſelf ridiculous, 
| Earl of Cheſterfield. 
R1v1'cuvLovs. adj. | ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, 
Latin. ] Worthy of laughter; exciting 

contemptuous merriment. 
Thus was the building left 

Ridicelons; and the work confuſton nam'd. 
| ' Milton, 

It was not in Titus's power not to be derided ; but 

It was in his power not to be ridiculous. South. 
Rip1/culovsLy. adv, [from ridiculcas.] 
In a manner worthy of laughter or con- 
tempt, | 
- Epicurus's diſcourſe concerning the original of 
the world is ſo ridicz/anfly merry, that the deſign 
of his philoſophy was pleaſure and not ; 
* oulbs 
R1pi'cuLousNEss. 2. /. I from ridicu/ous. ] 
The quality of being ridicalous, 
What ſport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arno- 
bius make with the images conſeerated to divine 
F worſhip? from the meanneſs of the matter they are 


RIF , 


made, the caſualties of fire, and rottenneſs theyare 


of worſhipping ſuch things, Stilling fleet. 

RiD4Nc. perticip. adj. Employed to travel 
on any occaſion, 

It is provided by another provincial conſtitution, 

that no ſuffragan biſhop ſhall have more than one 


riding apparitor, and that archdeacons ſhall. not | 


have ſo much as one riding apparitor, but only a 
foot meſſenger. Ayliffe. 
RI DING. =. . [from ride. ] A diſtrict 
viſited by an officer. Te 
R1pinccoar. 2. . [riding and c:at.] A 
coat made to keep out weather. 
When you carry your maſter's ridingcoat in a 
journey, wrap your own in It. Swift. 
R1'DiNGrooD. . J. [riding and hood, A 
hood uſed by women, when they travel, 
to bear off the rain, 
The palliolum was like our ridinghoods, and ſeryed 
both for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot, 
Good houſewives all the winter's rage de ſpiſe, 
De ſended by the ridirzghood”s diſguiſe. | 
Riz 2. /. An eſculent grain. This dif- 
fers from wheat in having a flatter ſpike, 
the corn larger and more naked. Miller. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a 
fierce aſpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and 
e. | | Peacham, 
RIFE. adj. [nype, Sax. riff, Dutch. ] Pre- 
valent; prevailing ; abounding. It is 
now only uſed of epidemical diſtempers. 
While thoſe reſtleſs defires, in great men rife, 
To viſit fo law folks. did much diſdain, | 
This while, though poor, they in themſelves did 
- reign. Sidney. 
Te — cloſely did await i 
Advantage; whilſt his foe did rage moſt rie; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him 


ſtraight, 2 
And falſed oft his blows. 2. 
The plague was then rife in Hungary. Anolles, 
Bleſſings then are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. erbert. 


Space may produce new worlds; whereof ſo rife 

There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton. 

This 18 the place, | 
Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife, and perfe&t in my liſt'ning ear. Milton, 

| That grounded maxim 

So rife and celebrated in the-rmouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the publick good 


Private reſpects muſt yield. Milton. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of 

the lungs were rife and mortal. Arbuthnot. 

RI “YE Lv. adv. [from rife.) Prevalently ; 
" abundantly. 


It was rifely reported, that the Turks were com- 
© ivgin agreat fleet. | K'nolles. 
R1'reness. x. /. [from rife.) Prevalence; 

abundance. | 
He. afcribes the great rifereſs of carbuncles in the 
ſummer, to the great heats. 


The refuſe of any thing. 


To RIFLE, v. a. [ rifer, rifler, Fr. rijfelen, 


Dutehe 
1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder, 
- Stand, fir, and throw us what you have about you; 


A not, we'll make you, fir, and rifle you.  Shakſp. 


Men, by his ſuggeſtion: taught, 

Manſack d the centre, and with impious 
 Rifled the bowels of their mother eartin 
Por txealures/better hid. | Mfilton. 
You have rifled my maſter; who ſball mai: tain 
me 7 TP 6 7 L'Eftrange. 
A commander in the parliament's rebel army 

Nad and defaced the cathedral at Lichfield. 


" a. To take away; to ſeize as pillage. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain, 
+ 1 And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall. plead in 


L ain, . | 
Jil time. all T He every, youth ful grace. 6 Pope, 


Arbutbnot. 
R1'FFRAFE. 1. /. [recrementum, Latin. 


South, | 


Gay. 


, 


” 


, Heiſtands, and ſees: below his ſcatier d 


„ 


RIG 


Rifr LER. . / [from nie.] Robber; 
ſubject to, on purpoſe to repreſent the rid}culoupreſs h [ | ifle ] , 


 Pplunderer; pillager. 
Ri rr. 2. /, [from rive.] A cleft; a 
breach; an opening. 
He pluckt a bough, out of mhete rift there come 
Small drops of gory blood. Spenſer, 
| She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine, within which 27 
Impriſon'd thou didſt painfully remain. Shakſpeare. 
n St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a Jow vault; at the end of that is a 
round houſe, with a ſmall ſht or »ift ; and in the 
conduit a window: if you cry out in the rift, it 
makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 
They have an idle tradition, that a miſſel bird, 
ſeeding upon a ſeed ſhe cannot digeſt, expelletb it 
whole ; which, falling upon a bough of a tree that 


hath ſome rift, gone forth the miſſeltoe. Bacon. 


ther tropick 
*Gan thunder, and both ends of heav'n; the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton, 
Some pick out bullets from the veſſels fides, 
Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and rife. 
| Dryden. 
To RIFT. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
cleave ;. to ſplit, To rive is perhaps 
more proper. 
To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv'n fire, and ted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakſpeare, 
At ſight of him the people with a ſhout . 
Rifted the air. 
On rifted rocks, the dragens late abodes, 
The green reed trembles. 
To RIFT, v. u. 
1. To burſt; to open, 
I'd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Should / to hear me. Shakſpeare, 
Some trees are beſt for ſhip-timber, as oaks that 
grow in moiſt grounds; for that maketh the timber 
tough, and not apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon. 
When ice is congealed in a cup, it will ſwell in- 
ſtead of contracting, and ſometimes it. Bacon, 


2. [rever, Daniſh,] To belch ; to break 
wind, 

RIG. 2. J. Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify the 
top of a hill falling on each fide ; from 
the Saxon, hnigz; and the Iſlandick, 
briggur, both ſignifying a back. Gib/on, 

To Ris. v. 4. [from rig or ridge, the 
back. ] | 

1. To dreſs; to accoutre. 
proverbially ſaid to be for the back, and 

victuals for the belly. | 


Jack was-rigged out in his gold and filver lace, 
with a feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he 


Pope. 


made in the world, i L' Eftrange. 
2. To fit with tackling, | 
My minde for Egypt ſtoode;, 
When nine fair ſbips, I rig'd forth for the flood, 


He, like a fooliſh pilot, hath ſhipwreck'd 
| * glorioufly rigg d. Milton. 
he finner ſhall ſet forth like a ſhip launched 
into the wide ſea, not only well built and rigged ; 
but alſo-carried on with full wind, South, 
He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 
He rigged out another ſmall fleet, and the 
Acheans engaged him with theirs. Arbuthnot. 


RI GA DOO' N. 1. /. [rigadon, Fr.] A dance, 


RICOGATTION. 2. J. [rigatio, Lat.] The act 
of watering. 1 
RI SR. . /. [from rig.] One that rigs 
or dreſſes. N ; 
R1'cc1nc.. 2. .. {from rig.] The ſails or 
I To plow the deep, 
To make fit rigging, or to bulld a ſhip, ** Creech. | 


His batter'd rigging their whole war receives, 
All bare, like ſome old oak with tempeſts beat, 


— 


2 


| Milten, 


Clothes are 
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RIG 
R1ccr8n. adj. [from ig, an old word for 
a whore. | - Wanton ; whoriſh. 
Vileſt things 


Become themſelves in her, that the holy 2 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggi/h. Shakſprare. 


To Ri'ccLE, . 4. | properly to avripgle. | 


To move backward and forward, as 
ſhrinking from pain. | 
RIGHT. adj. [nigrt, Sax. recht, Dutch; 

ritto, Italian; redtus, Lat.] | 
1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable, 

'The words of my mouth are plain to him that 
underſtandeth, and 7ight to them that find know= 
ledge. Proverbs. 

A time there will be, when all theſe unequal diſ- 
tributions of good and evil ſhall be ſet ig, and the 
wiſdom of all his tranſactions made as clear as the 
noon- day. 


y 
The Lord God led me in the right * *% 
ge 7 duct. 
2. Rightful ; juſtly claiming. 


There being no law of nature, nor poſitive law of 


caſes, the right of ſucceſſion could not have been 
certainly determined, Locke, 
3. True; not erroneous ; not wrong. 

If there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the in- 
ference is certainly right, let us cat and drink, for 
to- morrow we die. Locke. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equi- 
nox rightly computed; and being once reformed and 
ſet right, it may be kept ſo, by omitting the addi. 
tional day at the end of every hundred and thirty- 
four years. | Holder. 

If my preſent and paſt experience do exactly coĩn- 
cide, I (hall then be diſpoſed to think them both 
right. ER 1 Beattie. 

4+ Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment; 
paſſing judgment according to the truth 
of things. : | 


You are 155 juſtice, and you weigh this well; 
Therefore ſtill bear the balance and the ſword. 

2 Shakſpeare, 

5. Juſt ; honeſt ; equitable ; not criminal, 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were 

they ſtedfaſt in his covenant, Plains. 
ppy ; convenient, 

The lady has been diſappointed, onithe rigb' fide, 

and found nothing more diſagreeable in thehuſband, 

than ſhe diſcovered in the lover. Spedtator. 


7. Not left. , 


It is not with certainty to be received, concetn- 
ing the right and left hand, that men naturally make 
uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the other is a 

* digreſſion. Brown. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 


The idea of a right lined triangle neceſſarily Care 
ries with it an equality of its angles to two right 
Ones. ; + A 


9. Perpendicular; direct. 4 80 
0 RicnurT. interj. An expreſſion of appro« i 


bation. * fo C » 4 
- Right, cries his lordſhip, or a rogue. in need 
To have a taſte, is inlet indeed: 8 * 
In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtate. Page. 
Rich r. adv. . PRES Wl e 
1. Properly ; juſtly ; ; according 
to truth, or juſti ee. 
Then ſhall the right-aiming thunder -bolts 
abroad, and from he be * * * 
bowz ſhall they fly to the mac. fem. 
To underſtand political power right, v0 ae 
it from its original, we muſt conſider what ſtats all 


freedom to order their actions, and diſpole o 
poſſeſſions and perſons. ; 1 x 
2. According to art or rule. 3 
You with ftri diſcipline inſtructed right, 
Haye learn'd to uſe your. arms before. you baht: 2 


Docs. 


| Thie calm of keav's, 


* 


— 


er 


# 


— 2 


Altterbury , 


God, that determines which is the right heir in all - 


But in a.bull's raw hide they — 
8. Straight; not erooked. = 


men are naturally io, aud that is à ſtate of wor 


Take head yu er gou eel gh co a if 
is Mermais's melee, 
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RI 
- Toto an unſeen whirlpe1 draws you fat, | 
And ina moment fins you. * g Dryden. 
3. In a direct line; in a ſtraight line. 
Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eye- 
lids look ſtraight before thee. 


\ gather up him that wandereth. eremiah, 
© The people paſſed over right againſt Jericho. 
o/hua. 
: Laſects have voluntary motion, and therefore ima- 
- gination ; for ants go right forward to their hills, 


and bees. know the way from a flowery heath to 
their -hiees. | Bacon. 
This way, #ight down to Paradiſe deſcend. 
| "Fi i Milton, 
4 In a great degree; very. Obſolete. 
I gat me to Lord right humbly. Pſalms, 
2 © Right noble princes, 
5 I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakſpeare. 
Pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right chriſtian zeal. 
* Shakſpeares 
- T eannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 
Where our right valiant is become. Shakſpeare. 


* When I had climb'd a height 
Rough and right hardly acceſſible; I might 
-»Behbold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove 
Set thicke with trees ſtood, a bright vapour move. 
- 462 a4 Chapman, 
| The ſenate will ſmart deep 
For your upbraidings : I ſhould be right ſorry 
To have the means ſa to be veng'd on you, 
| As | ſhall hortly on them. Ben Jonſon. 
Right many a widow his keen blade, - - 
And many fatherleſs, had made. FHrudibras, 
53 It is ſtill uſed in titles: as, right honour- 
able; right reverend. 
I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard 
lord high marſhal. Peacbam. 
RISHT. . 
1. Not wrong. 1 
| One riſing, eminent 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. _ Milton, 
2. Jattics; not injury. Ree | ; 
Perſ6ns of noble blood are leſs envied ip their 
tiſing; for it ſeemeth but righr done to their birth. 
; ; | Bacor. 
In the. midſt of your inveRives,. do the Turks 
_ » this- right, as to remember that they are no ido- 
«laters, - „ Bacon. 
Long love to her has bome the faithful knight, 
And well deſerv'd, had fortune done him right. 


7 He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a 
more effectual courſe, than by an it with 


the happineſs of mankind. Tillotſon 
3. F — from guilt ; goodneſs, : 
His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong, his life I'm ſure was in the right. 
8 | Cowley, 
4. Freedom from: errour. | 
Seldom, your opinions err; 
Four eyes are always in the right. Prior. 
5: Juſt claim. | 


AB 346% ; HE. —_ 
The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught 
to acknowledge the 73 their lord, though they 
knew not by what right. N eigb. 
The proud tyrant would many times ſay, that 
- whatſoever belonged unto the empire of Rome, was. 
| of right his, for as much as he was poſſeſſed of the 


met had by law of arms won from Conſtantine, - 
t 5 thy | : . * "4 Knolles. 
©. Subdue by force, all who refuſe 
© Right reaſon for their law i and for their king | 
' Meffiah, who by right of merit reigns. Iton. 
Tow, #7 My right to it appears, | 
„long Galen of eight hundred years. Dryden. 
| *** Might aud riger are inſeparable in the opinion of 
de world. L' Eftrange. 
©". Deſcriptions, figures, zud fables muſt be in all 
heroick poems ; every poet bath as much right to 
them, as every man hath to ait. Dryden, 
udah noed ſentence of death againſt 
Thamar: our author thinks it is very * proof, 
= that decauſe be. did it, therefore he had 
3 1 ai | 15 | 
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Proverbs. 4 


Ye ſhall be driyen out right forth, and none ſhall | 


Dryden. 


- imperial ſcepter, which his great grapdfather maho- | 


RIG 
| Agrippa is generally ranged in ſets of  medaſs | 
among the emperors; as ſome-among the empreſſes 
have no other right, * Addiſon. 
6. Thar which juſtly belongs to one. 


thou only art of her kindred. Tobit. 
The cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in 
all great offices, paſſes for a right. Temple. 
The pris'ner freed himſelt by nature's laws, 
Born free, he ſought his rig 47. Dryden. 
7. Property ; intereſt. | 
A ſubject in his prince may claim a right, 
Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair'd to fight. 
| ryden, 


$ 


3 


8. Power; prerogative. 
God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of this rights he might, 
without injuſtice, have impoſed difficult taſks ; but | 


= 


in making laws, he hath not made uſe of this righr. 
Tillotſon. 
9. Immunity ; privilege. 
| The citizens, 


Let them but have their rige, are ever forward 

In celebration of this day with ſnews. Shatſpeare. 
Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their 

own g“ and liberties, due to them by the law. 


' 87 larendon . 
10. The fide not left. | 
' On his right 
The radiant image of his glory ſat, 
5 Milton. 


His only Son. 
11. To Ricyts, In a direct line; 
ſtraight. 


Theſe ftrata failing, to whole tract ſinks down 10 
rights into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. 
| Woodward. 
12. Toa RicaTs, With deliverance from 
errour, 

Several have gone about to inform them, and ſet 
them to rights; but for want of that knowledge of 
the preſent ſyſtem of nature, have not given the 
ſatisfaction expected. : Woodward. 


. To RicnT. v. a, To do juſtice to; to | 
eſtabliſh in poſſeſſions juſtly claimed; to 
relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you, 

When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me.? gentle my lord, 

You ſcarce can right me throughly. CShakſpeare. 
If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of 
them is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and bound to 


* 


reſtitution. Taylor. 
I cou'd not expedieat ſee, 
On this fide death, to right our family, Muller. 


Some ſeeking unto courts, and judicial endeavours 
to right ourſelves, are ſtill innocent. Kettlewell. 
Make my father known, 5 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. 


| Drodes. 
RicHT-HANnD. 2. /. Not the left, 
The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right-hand brings you to = _ | 
' e ſpeare. 
RI'GHTEOUS. agj. [nibrpipe, Saxon; 
' Whence rightwiſe in old authors, and 
_ rightwiſely in biſhop Fiber: ſo much 
are words porrupted by pronunciation. ] 
1. Juſt; honeſt; virtuous ; uncorrupt. 
That far be from thee, to ſlay the righteous with 
the wicked; and that the righteors fhould be as the 
wicked. : © Geneſſs. 
2, Equitable; agreeing with right. | 
Kill myfrival too; for he no leſs 
Deſerves ; and I thy righteous doom will bleſs. 


4 


| 


% 


| R1/Gn TEOUSLY, adv. 


Dryden. 
[from rigbtecut.] 
Honeſtly ; virtuouſly. | 


When Phocion and'when Socrates were try'd ; 
As righteoufly ey. did thoſe dooms repent, | 
Still they were wile, whatever way they went. 


| 


| RiicuTEOUSNESS, 2. . [from righteous] 
| Juſtice ; honeſty ; virtue; goodneſs ; | 


0 


l * integrity. 


To thee doth the right of her appertain, ſeeing | 


| . Athens did righteoufly decide, | 8 


RIG 
The ſcripture, aſcribing to the perſons of men 
rightezufneſs, in regard of their maniſold virtues, 
may nat be conſtrued, as though it did thereby clear 
them trom all faults, Hooker, 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 
cries, 
Cou'd warning mate the world more juſt or wiſe; 
Learn righteoufnejs,and dread th'avenging deities, 
; Dryden, 
Good men often ſuffer, and that even for the 
ſake of rigbtecuſneſs. Nelſon, 
RI/GHTFUL. adj. [right and full.) 
1, Having the right; having the juſt 
claim. | 
As in this haughty great attempt, 
They laboured to ſupplant the ig heir; 
1 loſt my liberty, and they their lives. Sha peme. 
Some will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal black, 
For the depoſing-of a rightful king. Shakſpeare, 
2. Honeſt ; juſt ; agreeable to juſtice, 
SO Nor would, for gold or fee, 
Be won, their rightfu/ cauſes down to tread, 


Spenfey, 
Gather all the ſmiling hours; 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars, Prior. 


RIOGHT TULLN. adv, from rightful.] 
According to right; according to 
juſtice. DE” 

Henry, who claimed by ſucceſſion, was ſenſible 
that his title was not ſound 3 but was rightfully iy 
Mortimer, who had married the heir of York. 

5 Dryden, 


R1'cuTruULNEss. #. /. [from rightful.] 


Moral rectitude. 
But ſtill although we fail of perfect igfulneſe, 
Seek we to tame theſe ſuperfluities, 
Nor wholly wink though void of pureſt ſightfulneſs. 
Sidney, 
R1'cHTLY. adv. [from right.] 
1. According to truth or juſtice; properly; 
ſuitably ; not erroneoufly. 
Each of his reign allotted, righrlier call'd 
Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. 
Milton, 
Deſcend from heav'n, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art call'd. Milton, 
For glory done 
Of triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods; 
Deſtroyers rightlier call'd, and plagues of men. 
Milton. 
A man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, 
that a propoſition, which contradiQs the clear prin- 
eiples of his own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
or that he underſtands the words rightly, wherein it 
is delivered; as he has, that the contrary is true. 


Lecke. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? : | 
Or from their deeds I righ/ier may divine, 
VUnſeemly flown with inſolence or wine. Pope, 
2 


. Honeſtly ; uprightly, 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonour 0 
Lou may be rightly juſt, whatever 1 ſhall think. 


Shakſpeare. 
3. Exactly. | 
Should I grant, thou didſt not rightly ſee ; 
Then thou wert firit deceiv'd. Dryden, 
4. Straightly ; directly. *. | 
We wiſh one end; but differ in order and way, 
that leadeth rig ily to that end. Aſebam. 
Ri'curNess, 2. /. [from right. ] be 
1, Conformity to truth; exemption from 
being wrong; rectitade; not errour. 
It is not neceſſary for a man to be aſſured of the 
rightneſs of his conſcience, by ſuch an infallible cer- 
tainty of perſuaſion as amounts to the clearneſs of a 
demonſtration ; but it is ſufficient if he knows it 
—_— grounds of ſuch a probability, as ſhall exclude 
1 rational grounds of doubting. . South, 
Like brute beaſts we travel with the herd, and 
are never ſo ſolicitous for the rightneſs of the way, as 
for the number or figure'of our company. Rogers. 
2, Straightneſs, _ - * 
Sounds move in a right line, which 
nevertheleſs is not cauſed by the rightneſt of the 
line, but by the ſbortneſs of the diſtance, 


% 


* 


* y 
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RIG 


RIGID... [rigide, Fr. Silas, Lat.] 
1; Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. | 
A body, that is hollow, may be demonſtrated to 
be more rigid and inflexible, than a folid one of the 
fadie ſubſtance and weight, | Ray. 
2. Severe; inflexible. 
His ſevere judgment giving law, 
His modeſt fancy kept in awe z | 
As rigid huſbands jealous are, | | 
When'they believe their wives too fair. Denham, 
Unremuted ; unmitigated. 
en of this univerſe h do not believe ** 
Thoſe rigid threats of death z ye ſhall not die. Milt. 

4. Sharp ; cruel, It is uſed ſomewhat 

harſhly by Philips. 

Creſſy plains 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 

What the Silures vigour unwith 
Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 

Ric1'viTy, 2. /. {rigidite, Fr, from rigid.] 

1. Stiffneſs. 

Rigidity is ſaid of the ſolids of the body, when, 
being Riff or impliable, «hey cannot readily perform 
their reſpective offices; but a fibre is ſaid to be 
rigid, when its parts ſo ſtrongly cohere together, as 
not to yield to that action of the fluids, which ought 
to overcome their reſiſtance, in order to the preſerva- 
tian of health ; it is to be remedied by ſomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a ſtate as 'makes 
them reſiſt that expanſion, which is neceſſary to 
carry on the vital functions: rigidity of the vel 

and organs muſt neeeſſarily follow from the rigidiry 
of the fibres.  Arbuthnot, 

2. Stiffneſs of appearance ; want of eafy or 
airy elegance, | | 

This ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one in 
her commoneſt, and by the other in her abſoluteſt 
forms, muſt needs produce in both a kind of rigidity, 
and conſequently more naturalneſs than gracefulneſs. 

| Wotton, 

R1'crpLy. adv, [from rigid. 

1. Stiffly ; unpliantly, 2 

2. Severely ; inflexibly; without remiſſion; 
without mitigation. 


| 
RIoID Ess. 2. /. from id.] Stiffneſs; 


ſeverity; inflexibility. e 
RrcLzT. 2. /. [regulet, French.] A flat 
thin ſquare piece of w | 
The pieces that are intended to make the frames 
for pictures, before they are molded, are called rig- 
tets, | „ Moxon, 
R1'coL. n./, A circle, Uſed in Shak- 
' ſpeare for a diadem. "Yo 
This ſleep is ſoumd z this is a fleep , 
That, from this golden rigel, hath divorc'd 
Se many Engliſh kings. Wa Go 
RI'GOU R. u. / TYIer; Latm.] 
1, Cold ; ſtiffneſs, 
The teſt his lock to | 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. Milton. 
2. A convulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. ; 8 


Rigors, chilneſs, and a fever attend every ſuch N 


new ſuppuratiom. + 11, Blackmore, 
A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the 
| beginning of a fever, is of great importance; a long 


continued rigor is a fign of a ſtrong diſeaſt: during 
"the rigor, the circulation is leſs quick, and the blood 
ally ſtagnates in the extremities, and, preſſing 
1 heart, may produce coneretions 3 therefore 
"4 rigor incteaſeth an Inflammation, =Arbuthnor. 
3. Severity; ſternneſs; want of condeſcen- 


Nature has got the victory over kalle, | - his 
rigour is a, tg grief and pity. 3 | 
Niger makes it difficult for fliding virtue to re- 
| 1 Clariſa. 


4+ Severity of life ; voluntary pain; auſte- 


* N | , 
fuch a 8 — that it oy 


- "came men to be rs to. 


9 - 
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| 


Henry rv. | 


* 
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RIM 

Does not looſeneſs of life, and a want of neceſſary | 
ſobriety in ſome, drive others into rigors that are 
unneceſſary ? | —_ 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the 
iger and auſterity of a capuchin. Addiſon, 

5. Strictaeſs; unabated exactneſs. 

It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſſity cer- 
tain profitable ordinances ſometimes be releaſed, ra- 
ther than all men always ſtrictly bound to the general 
riger thereof. Hooker. 

_ Heat and cold are not, according to philoſophical 
r:g0ur, the efficients; but are names expreſſing our 
P The a F , Glanville, 
e bale degenerate age requires 

Severity and juſtice in its * | 

This awes an irapious bold offending world. A4ddi/or, 
6. Rage; cruelty ; fury. 

He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 

That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow ; 

The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Sher. 

Driven by the neceſſities of the times, and the 
temper of the people, more than led by his own dif. 
poſition to any height and rigour of actions. 

| ; King Charles, 
7. Hardneſs; not flexibility; ſolidity ; 
not ſoftneſs. 1 

The ſlones the -7gor of their kind expel, 

And ſupple into ſoftneſs as they fell. 
R1'corovs. adj. [from rigour.] 
1. Severe; allowing no abatement, 

He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorovs hands g he hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn Him further trial, 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shak/peare. 

Are theſe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our 

rform ? Ropers. 


| 


Dryden, 


capacities to 
2. Exact; crupulouſly nice 3 a5, à oro 


demonſtration; a rigorons won, 
Ri'corovsLY, adv. from rigoroxs. 
1. Severely ; without ten 
tion, | 
. . Leſt they faint | 
At the ſad ſentence rigorouly urg d. 
For I behold them ſoften'd, and with tears 
Bewailingtheir exceſs, all terror hide. Milton. 
The people would examine his works more rigo- 
rou/ly than himfelf, and would not forgive the leaſt 
miltake. Dryden. 
2. Exaaly ; ſcrupulouſly ; nicely 
RILL, 3. /. [rivulus, Lat.] A ſmall brook ; 
a little ſtreamlet. 
May thy'brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never miſs, | 
From a thouſand petty rills, _ = 
That tumble down the faowy hills. Milton, 
Oa every ag delightful wiſdom grows, 
In every vill a ſweet inſtruction flows; 
But ſome untaught, o erbear the whiſp'ring ri/7, 

In ſpite of ſacred leiſure blockheads ſtill, Yowng. 
To RILL, v. #. {fromthe noun.] To run 
in ſmall ſtreams. | 

Io! Apollo, m king, tet envy, 
Il judging and , from Lethe lake, 
Drat / tuns unmeaſurable; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt . 
Ihe wholeſome draught from Aganippe's (pring | 
Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently ri4ing 
Adown the mountams ns rata | 
| rior. 


R1'tLET, . % corrupted from rivuler. ] 
; 3 


A creeke of Oſe, between two hills, delivering a 
little freſh rillet into the ſea, _ Carew. 

Th' indufirious muſe thus labours to relate | 
Thoſe rillets that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate. 


Place me, O place me in y ringy | 
850 3 Drayten. Where youthfulcharioteets contend for gloty! Smith, 
Nl. =. J. Thum, Saxon, ] | | 5. A circle made byperſons ſtanding round. 
1. A border; a margin. I Make a ring about the corpſe of Czeſar, | 
It keeps off the fame thickneſs near its centre; And let me ſnev / you him that made the will, 
. while its figure is capable of variation towards the | | 12 Shak h 
vin. — Grew. | The linlinns, ane e 
2. That which eneireles ſomething elſe. | roned, cat N mm 


. affirm, that ruptures are confipable 


eſs or mitiga- | 


- unto one fide, as the peritoneu er ru of tho belly 


1 


— 
% 
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RIN 
may be broke z or its perforations relaxed in either, 


Brown, 
- The drum-maker uſes it for rimbs, Moriimer, 
RI NME. #, . [hnim, Saxon, ] 
1. Hoar froſt, 

Breathing upon a glaſs giveth a dew ; and in Ame 
froſts you ſhall find drops of dew upon the inſide of 
glaſs windows. Bacon, 

In a hoar froſt, a rime is a multitude of quadran- 
gular priſms piled without any order one over another. 


Gre. 

2. Gee, Lal.] A hole; a chink, Not 
uied, 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they con- 
tract the rime or chink of their laribx, ſo as to pre- 
vent the admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted, Brown, 

To RIME. vv. n, n the noun.] To 
freeze with hoar froſt. 

Jo R 1'MPLE, v. a. To gon ; to contract 
into corrugations, See CRUMPLE and 
RumMPLE. 

The ſkin was tenſe, alſo rimpled and bliſtered, 

Miſeman. 


RINv. 2%. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy ; 


full of frozen miſt. 
The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moiſt; and then 
thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or N 
RI ND. 2. / 
Bark; huſk. 
Therewith a pitebus yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O ſpare with guilty hatds to tear | 
My tender fides ih this rough rixdembar'd. Spenſer; 
Within the infant rind of this fmall lower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shakf, 
Theſe plants are neither red nor poliſhed, when 
drawn out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off, | | Boyle. 
Others, whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable. Milton, 
*. _ not touch the _—_ of this _ 
it a charms, although k corporal 
Thou haſt e Milton. 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's'due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be 4 view 


On the ſmooth rind the nger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, SIRE len's tree. - 


To Rin D. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
decorticate; to bark; to huſk, 
RING. . / [hning, Saxon. ] 
1. A eircle; an orbicular line. 
In this babit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loſt.  Shak/heare. 
Bubbles of water, before they began to 
their colours to the naked eye, have gppeared through 
a priſm girded about with many parallel and hori- 
zontal rings. | Newton. 
„ A circle of gold, 
worn as an Ornament, 
n lady rings Oele. 
About a hoop of gold, à p- ng. Shakſpeare. 
1 have ſeen ond — ring fo — thick about, 
and with ſuch large ſtones in t 
der a fop ſhould reckon them a mile cumberſome in 
the ſummer, * IT NT Addifon. 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. | 
The ug, of iron, that on the doors were hut 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. 1 . 
Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, 
with an intent io let it kal, and devour it. Swift, 


4. A circular coutſe. 
| _ _  » Chaſte Dian, © 
Goddeſs preſid ing o'er 8 race, 


into the cy. 
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Harvey. E 


[pind, Saxon; rinde, Dutch. 


bibit 


or ſome other matter 


„that tis no won» _ 
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I NG-BONE, mh 


RIN 


new ring they made, 


Round my arbour 
And footed it about the facred ſhade. 9% . 
6. A number. of bells harmonically tuned. 


A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage; 
_ The cage as either fide turn'd up, 
| Striking a 7ing of bells a-top. Prior, 


The ſound of bells, or any b ſono- 
rous body. 


Stop the holes of a Jen bell, it will make no 
ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle, Bacon. 
3 bells, that have holes, give a greater ring. 
than if the pellet did ftrike Wy cok in the open 
air. Bacon. 
255 Sullen Moloch fled, | 
_ Hath left in ſhadows dread " 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue ; 
In vain with cymbals ring. ran 
They call the griſly king. Milton, 


$; A found of any kind. | 
The king, full of confidence, as he had been vie- 
torious in battle, and had prevailed with his parlia- 
ment, and had the ring of aeclamations freſh in his 
cars, * he reſt cn reign ſhould be but play. 


Bacon. 


To RING. . 2. pret. and part paſſ. rung. 


. daxon.] | 
ike bels. or any other ſonorous 


"= ſo as to make it ſound, 
Ning the alarum bell. wy 


1 from ring. 12 encircle, 


Who, ring'd about with bold adverſity, 
© Cries Ka noble York and Somerſet. Shaper, | 
Jo fit with rings. 4 
Death, death; oh amiable lovely death 1 
. Thon odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 
- Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terrour to proſperity, : 
And 1 will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 
__ ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold _ 
4 ſpeare. 
7 To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his nolc. 


To R1 NG, Vs ts 
1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
* Ring out, ye cryſtal ſpheres, 
„ And let your filver chime 
Nove in melodious time; 
And let the baſe of heav'n's FR organ blow. Mite. 
No funeral rites not man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. Shakſpeare. | 


* I 
* 
iP - 
a 4 


Eaſy it might be to ring other Fhangen upon the | 


Norris. | 


ſame bells. 

At Latagus a r ſtone he flung; .. a 

His face was flatted, and his helmet Fung. Dryden. 

2. To practiſe the art of a muſick 
2 bells. | 

; ns for communication nay, be ue! at 

= 1 ure 2 four bells admit twenty-four changes in 


ringing ; each change may, by agreement, have a 
certain ſigniſication. 


To ſound; to reſound. 


Hercules, mi 
name aloud, that all the ſhore rang of it. Bacon. 


The particular ringing ſound in gold, diſtin 
from the found jo other bodies, has no particular 
name. 

Wich ſweeter notes each riſing temple rung. 

A Rani roms! and a an 

Immortal 5 Pipe. 
4. To otter as a bell. W 

Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 


The ſhard-born beetle, with his d * 


rowſy-hums, 


Hath rung night's yawning ow there ſhall be done | 
note. 


A deed of dreadful no 

To tinkle,' * © 
My ears till ring with Beile bn! dert to death: 
E . and have not yet recover d breath. 


6. To be filled with a e (A 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom 
© the whole nation ſo ringer of, ate not indeed,” what | 
i We dete chemie, Dee 


3 "" Shakſpeare. 


* 0 
. 0 


1 


* 4 


- % 


Shakſpeare. 


3 
* . 


* 
en. 


ö the Ning 


; 


his page, called him by his b 


Locke, | 


| 


þ 


88. 
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2 
Halder. 


RO 


g- bone is 4 hard callous ſubſtanee 


OC 4 Ppigeops, dovecote Pigeons, and ringdoves. 


The head of a riotous 


ter mination 


1. A ſmall ring. 
+ Silver the lintals, deep projecting o'er; 


2. A circle: 
You demy pyppets, that 
hereof the ewe not bites. 
Never met we, 
V pon the beached margent of the 9 1 1 
To dance our ring/ets-to the whiſtling wind, - 
But with ay brawls thou haſt difturb'd our (| 


. 


1 


3. Aeud. .:: 
Wich ring let. quaint, and wanton minding wove. || 

Milton. 
ner golden treſſes in e , N 
Milton, 


As th the vine curls ber tendrils. 
- , Theſe in two ſable ringlets taught to TOS 
Once gave,pew 3 to the ſnowy neck. 


By the moon-ſhine do the green ve mg make, 
Shakſpeore. 


# = 


"P 


growing in 

| ow gircle of the little paſtern'of a horſe, juſt 

above the coronet; it ſometimes goes quite round 

like a rings and thence it is called the ringbone. 
Farrier's Dictionaty. 


Rin . [ rhingelduyve, German.] 
Pigeons are of ſeveral ſorts, wild and tame; as 


Mortimer. 


Ri xe ER. 1. /. [from rings] He who 
rin 
ring and Leader. 


He cauſed to be executed ſome of the ringleaders 
of the Corniſh men, in ſacrifice to the citizens. 

| Bacon. 

The nobility eſcaped; the poor people, who had 
been deluded by theſe ringleaderr, were executed. 

Addi ſan. 


; 7 [ring, with a diminutive 


"And gold the ringfere that command the door. Pope, 


rt. 


8 2 Maart. 


$1 


4 
* 


R1i'NGSTREAKED. adj. [ring a at 1 


Circularly ſtreaked, 
and ſpotted, 


RiſnoTar be . fo [rin 
of kite with a whiti 


and tail.] A 
tail. 


circular tetter. 


boch as is generally called ringworms, 


* clear 
Io waſh; 
: This laſt coftly treaty 


11 


Did break i' th* rinfing. 


earneſtl 


. and rinſe 9% the fountain £ 
an ted hearts. 


2. To waſh the ſoap out of 8 


When his headſtrong . iet ath no 
When rage and hot blood are his counſe 
When means and laviſh manners 


— 44 


llors, 


Tow d fron 
bee 15k S0 ſenſeleſs of expence, 


Nor ceaſe his flow of rior. 
All now, was turn' d to jollit 
To luxury and riet, featt and 


2 


OY i 


- 


They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe ſay 
4 5 ſometimes ink, and . 


He removed the he goats that were ring reales 
and lhe ſhe goats that were ſpeckled, 


' Geneſis. | 


kind | 


Bailey. 
Riſneworn, . . [ring and worm. A 


It began with a 1 making many! rou ind if pots, | 
_ Wiſeman. | 
To RINSE., v. 3. {from FM, German, | 


to cleanſe by waſhing, - | 


 Swallow'd fo much treaſure, and like a b | 
S balſpeare. 

Whomſoever he toucheth, and hath not rinſed | 
his hands in water, he'(vall be unclean, Leviticus. 
This muſt move us humbly to ſue unto God, and 
to entreat him, to waſh us throughly from 
our wickedneſs, and cleanſe us from our. fins : yea, 
, our unclean 
Perkins, 


if 


According & meet with mud or > Ki 
1 1 from rixſe. ] "One that | 
waſhes or _ a waſher. -* 
RIOT. 2. /. nh old French; "Tiotto, 
Italian. | In. 
1. Wild and looſe feltivit 8 5 


als 


7 t ther, 
Oh! with what wings ſhall his a Aion fly 
ting peril and oppos d decay. 2. 


-- That he witt neither know-how to majataio-it,'.- 
| ep 


| 


2. Nee eee 8 4885 0 * «af | 


| To Rior. wv, . 
1. Jo revel; to 


2. One who raiſes an uproar or ſedition, 
RYoT188, #./. [from rut. ] Diſſoluteneſs; 


1 


Chai " on her the guilt of their diſeaſe ; 


A1 


Trans ſorm'd to ferpents all, as accefivries 
To his bold riot. oy Milt, 


3. To run RIOT. To move or act without 
control or reſtraint. 
One man's head Tum riot upon hawks 3 dice. 


L'E 
Vou never can deſend his breeding, lange 
Who, in his ſatyre's running riet, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. 


* 

en joy ments. c 
t us walk honeſtly as in the day; 

and drunkenneſs. - 
Now he exaQts of all, waſtes in delight, 

Riots in pleaſure, and neglefts the law. 

2, To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous, 
Thy life a tong dead calm of fix'd repoſe ; 
* ulſe that riots, and no blood that glows, 325 


Jo banquet luxuriouſly. - 
<3 To raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 
RIOT ER. 2. . [from riot. ] 
t. One who is iſſipated i in luxury. 


Swift, 
otter, old French © 


diſſipated in luxurious 


not in rioting 
Roman. 


Daniel. 


luxury. Gbſolete. 

From every work he challenged eſſoin 
For contemplation ſake ; ;z yet otherwiſe 
His life he led in lawful riozife. Spenſer, 
RYoTtovs. ad. [riottenx, Fr. from ric. 
1. Luxurious; wanton ; licentiouſly feſtive, 
What needs me tell theie feaſts and goodly guiſe, . 

In which was nothing riotows hor vain. Spenſer, 

When all our offices have been oppreſt 

With »iocous feeders, 

I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flbu | Shakſpeare 
© John came neither eating nor drinking, that is, 
far from the diet of Jeruſalem, and other rictozs 
places, but fared coarſely. Brown; 

With them no riotous pomp nor Am train, 
T. iaſect a navy with their gaudy fears; 
But war ſeverely like itſelf appears. 


2. Seditious; turbulent. 5 
Riorovsl v. adv, ¶ from riotous.] 


* vs Laxvrfiouſly ; with licentious luxury. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own ſoul, ga- 
thereth for others that ſhall ſpend his goods riotoufly. 
© Becleſiaſticus. 


Dryden. 


| 2 Seditioully ; ; turbulently. 
Ro rOUSsN S886. 1. % from arr. The 
ſtate of being riotous. 
E RIP. v. 4. [bnypan, Saxon. 
1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut aſunder by 
a continued act of the knife, or of other 
force. 


You bloody Neros, ri ries 7 up the Sond” 
N your dear mother Englan bluſh for ſhame, 
| Shakſpeare, 


Thou wilt daſh their children, and rip oh their 


* with child. inge. 
The beaſt prevents the blow, s 
And n Tie the aol 0 his audacious fe 


Dryden. 


eration or Lor Eng: 
Macduff was from hi 
: e 


Votimely ripp d. 
Eſculapius, becauſe. ye from his mother's 
As womb, was feigned to be the ſon of Apollo, Ha. 
Rip this heart of mire 
Out of my breaſt, and ſhe w it for a coward's. Orway. 


| The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms ſeize, 


2. To take away | 
8 


"A og fury acts a madman's part, 


He'll r/p'the fatal ſeerei-from her heart. Granville 


3. To diſcloſe; to ſearch out 3 to or up; ; 


to bring to phi 2 Het bn ils 
Let it be —.— Lo me 221 up to FS 1 e 

tom, how and by whom your diſeipline was planted, 
| at ſuch ti me as this age we live in began to make fit 
trial thereof. $4 STALG. 36 4s 2538 Hooker. 


8 > 


He wh Gia e, 


7 4 


- - 4a 
' 
44 
* 
5 
2 * 
8 q. 
i . ' 
« 


Do Ries, v. 1. [from dhe adjective.] To 


5. Finiſhed; een d nt | 


5 RIP. 
_ This r!ppleg up of anceſtors is very pleaſing unto 
wie, and indeed ſavoureth of ſome reading. Spen/er. 
They y ripped up all that had been done — the 
6 the rebellion. Clarendon. 
The relations confidering that a trial would rip 
Ap old ſores, and diſcover things not ſo much to the 
RICE of the deceaſed, they dropt their deſign. 
Afrbutbnot. 
RIPE. adj, I pipe, Saxon; rip, Dutch. ] 
1. "Wrong" t to e in growth; ma- 
ture. 4.x 


Macheth 
41s pe for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above 
Put on their inſtruments. Shakſpeare, 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. 
Wiſdom. 
* bed may'ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 


2. 


e 3 's lap, or be with eaſe 
. Gather'd, not Oy pluck'd, for death mature. 
Milton, 
2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 12 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know | 
What gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 


- As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakſpeare. 
3. Complete; proper for uſe. 

I by letters ſhall direct your courſe, , 

When time is ripe. Shak ſpeare 


+ Advanced to the perfection of any 
quality. | 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lips, 3; 


A little riper and more luſty red 
Than that mix'd in his r. Sbattſpeare. 


O early ripe ! to thy abundant ſtore, 
- What could advancing age have. added more ? 
' an 


Bealls are in ſenſible capacity as ripe even as men | 
themſelves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker. 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one. 

— Shakſpeare. 
6. Brought to the point -of taking elfect; 
fully matured. 
He thence ſhall come, 
When this werld's diſſolution {ball be ripe. Milton. 

While things were juſt ripe for a war, the cantons, | 

' their protectors, interpoſed as umpires in * 
ddiſer, 
5. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 
At thirteen years old he was ripe for the univerſit 1 


Ripe for heav'n, when fate Eaeas calls, 
Then (alt chou bear him up, ſublime, to me. 
Dryden, | 


. 


ripen ; to grow ripe; to be matured. 
Kiten i is now uſed, fv | 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
| * then from hour to hour we rot and rot. bac | 
_ ©. Slubber not buſineſs for m ſake, Baſfanio; 
But ſtay the very riping of the time. Soakſpeare. 
Though no tone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 


In = grave 's infide, ſee what thou art now; 
Yet 


+ Fitneſs'; valification. 


To RISE, Vs, Hs 


— — 


de fn fruit more ddenly, Bacon. 
Trees, that ripen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt; as 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of provi- 
dence they bloſſom ſo ſoon ;; for otherwiſe they could 
not have the ſun long enough to ripen. acon. 

| | Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And rangers to the ſun yet riper here. Cranville. 
To RN. v. 3. To mature; to make 

I ipe. i 


My Cather 1 was no traitor; : 
And that Vu prove no better men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will, Sha . 
When to riper'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy ſailer ſhall the ſeas forego. Dryden, 
I' hat I ſettled 
© Your father in his throne, was for your ſake, 
1 115 th! acknowledgement for time to ripen, 


Dryden, 
 — The genial ſun 
Has daily, fince his courſe begun, 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, | 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Addifen, 


Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, 
The reſt ſucceeding time ſhall riper into fate Pope. 

Here elements have loſt their uſes; 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 

Ny ENESS, 2. /. [from ripe.] 
Ihe ſlate of being ripe; maturity. 
They have compared it to the ripenc/s 'of fruits. 
N. emav. 


Little matter is depoſited in the Nr — it 
. arrives towards its ripeneſs, . POPs 


2. Full growth. 
Time, which made them their fame lh, 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripenęſi give. ' Denham, 
3. Perfection; completion. 
To this 
o(alms deviſed for us, that they, which are eicher 
in years but young, or touching perfection of virtue 


as yet not grown to ripencſs, might, 15 they 


think they ſing, learn, 
This royal infant promiſes 

Upon this land a thouſand thouſand Nee 
Which time ſhall bring to riperc/ſs. S ai pere. 

1 to manhood am artiv'd ſo near, 
And inward ripene /s doth much leſs appear, 

| That ſome more timely happy ſpirits _—_ 

Hton. 


ere 


N . en muſt W * 
r going ence, ev 'n as ir comi ither: 
Ripeneſs is all. Ae 


[Rier EA. . /. from rip. ] One who rips; 


one who tears; one who lacerates. 
To RI ILE. v. „. To fret on the ſurface, 
as water ſwiftly running. 
'RiiyrowsL., x. J. A gratuity, or reward 
given to tenants, after they had reaped 
their lord's corn. | Bailey, 


Ceowle cy has riſes for roſe ; ſo has 7 onſon. 
yn ors Saxon; reiſen, Duteh. 5 


ou'rt got yet ſo good, till us death lay 'To chan a jacent or umbe t, to an 
o Fipe and mellow there, x are ſtubborn ny "ere f 8 - 2 pts. ſe 
a Ne 
x Ih o and ch b 
To Ries. v. a. To mature ; to make "nigh ern vhs R hots Ede 
ripe. he archbiſho4 received 241K , for, laid he, 
x He i reid, to ripe his growing fortunes, Nabe 1 1 too _ to 74 . | 4 mk þ 2 7 
2. 10 up from 3 
REI v. adv, from fe] e e- 5 at | | Nevern he's leads a better life than he tort .do 
t "© OE IDES 1x | at ſhe will Wann iſt; ie when 
10 my vs therefore nipely; - ſhe liſt. * Shakſpearg. 
.chariggs and 0 our horſemen be 1 in anti. e 


As wild aſſes in the deſert, go they forth to their 


pricking of a 1 before it ripeneth, ripens | 
u 


1 


| Shakſpeave work, riſing 2 a prey. Job. 
- Ihat is to live 
To Ra run, Ve . | {from- e 'To grow To reſt ſecure, and not riſe up togrieve. e. | 
ripe; to be matured, | Thy e wants thee, Adam, riſe. Milton. 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts font . 3 To et u from a fall, K 
e hope, Ray bid : 8 8 4 rue in our fall er e e . 
nd beats his ing bonours thick upon hi en 9 
* Theithird day comes a trolt; a killing fro; m; 4. 10 in ouf 1 . N Milton, 1 
| And when he thinks, get A full ſurely ſpring; t Ter f grow uh” nech 
186 is greatneſs is 2 2 en s root; 5 1 
A then he falls 4 I do. Shalſpeare. 1 0 75 one 3 1 . Milton 
N the ſour in the flower. ow ru to wor 7 , 
cath IR SALTY 12>, {ſoieh Y 41s: To gain clevation of rank or fortune, 


4H 


: 
} 


| Swift. 


purpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes of | 


roſe; part, riſen, g 


, , ,. 


RIS 


Some ri/e by ſin, and ſome by virtue fall, Shat/. 
If they rife 2 with their ſervice, they will make 
their ſervice fall with them. Bac er. 


To riſe i! th' world, 
No wiſe man that's honeſt ſhould expect. Otway, 
Thoſe, that have been raiſed by ſome great mi- 


niſter, trample upon the ſteps by which they /, 
to rival him. South. 


6. To ſwell. 


If the bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is a rifrg 
of the burning. Leviticus. 


7. To aſcend ; to move upward, 
The ſap in old trees is not ſo frank as to 7i/+ all to 


the boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out 


moſs, Bacon, 
If two plane polifh'd plates of a poliſh'd looking= 
glaſs be laid together, ſo that their ſides be parallel, 
and at a very ſmall diſtance from one another, ard 
then their lower edges be dipped into water, the 
water will rie up between them, Newtor. 
8. To break out from below the horizon. 
as the ſun. 


He maketh the ſun to % on the evil and the 
good, Matthew, 

He affirmeth, that tunny is fat upon the ring of 
the Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus, Brown, 

Whether the fun 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun, Milton. 
9. To take beginning; to come into exiſt- 
ence or notice. 

Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is, 

Out of the irvitful womb of nothing ris, Cowley, 
10. To begin to act. 

High winds began to vie. "ag 

With Vulcan's rage the ng winds conſpire, 
1 near our palace rolls the flood of fire, . 

Lo appear in view. 

The poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his 
words may be glowing, and that every thing be de- 
ſeribes may immediately preſent want and riſe up 
to the reader's view. ion, 

12. To change a ſtation; to quit a ſiege. 

He, "if ng with ſmall honour from Gunza, and 

ſearing the power of the chrittians, was Boge. 1 
Kno es, 


13. To be excited; to be produced. 


Indeed you thank'd mez ks a nobler gratitude | 


Roſe in her ſoul ; ſor from that hour ſhe lov'd me. 
Otway. 
A thought roſe in me, which often perplexes men 
of contemplative natures. Spettator. 


14. To break into military commotions 3 | 


to make inſurrections. 
At our heels all hell ſhould riſe, 
Wich blackeſt inſurrection. Milton. 
Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies F 
Ready to ic at its young prince's call, Addi iſon. 
No more ſhall nation againſt nation rife, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. Pope. 


15. To be rouſed; to be excited to action. 
Who will riſe up Tor nic againſt evil-doers ? or 
who will ſtand up tor me againſt the workers of: ini- 
quity ? Pſalms, 


battle. 


Nenlab. 
16. To make hoſtile attack, * 
"os bl man hate his nelgbbaun, nie in wait, — 
riſe up againſt, him, and ſmite him mortally, 
flecth into'one of theſe cities, the elders of 1 city 
ſhall fetch him thence, er ina 


17. * grow. more or greater in au 
te 


A hideous gobble riſes . 


Among the builders. Allos. 


The great duke'ri/es on them in his demands, and 


will not be ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred thou- 
| land.crowns, and a ſolemn embally to Shy pardon, 
Ng x an 
18. 'To increase! in price. " 
Bullion is % to ſix ſhillis e pence the 
ounce; 7, e. that an ounce of 2 ed filver will 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter g 


Tor te. 
19. To be improved. 


From (uch an untainted couple, we can hoge « to 


. : 


* — 


Gather together, come againſt, and riſe up to be 


% 


coined leer. 
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21. To be revived from death. 


NAR. a, þ 


And ſometimes mounts, 


5 
75+ 8 
2% 

1 


bass our family rife r. 
air, countenance, and 


ſhape.. 
20. To elevate the ſt) le. 


Your author always will the beſt adviſe, 
Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſe. 
Roſcommon, 


After I am riſen again, I will go before you, 
Maitbew 
The ger of morn han fe him riſe 
Out of his & 
22. To come by chance. 
As they gan hb library, to view, 


RISIS1LI TT. 2. 


Milton. 


W v. 

The ifle Rus, where the palace hands © 
Ot ch“ eafly riſer, with theiroſy hands, © 
Active Aurora; 9 ems dance.Chapman. | 
from mMfble. ] The 
quality of laughing. 

How, comes. lownelſs 8• ſtile to be ſo much the 
propriety: of ſatyr, that without it a poet can be no 


more a ſatyriſt, than without v 72 bility he can be a 
man. D 


Whatever the philoſophers may talk of their-r{/- 
ley neighing is a more noble erpreſſion than 


Arbuthnot. 
RISIBLE. adj, | rifible, Fr. 


* 


And antique regiſters for to aviſe, | 1. Having the faculty or n of laughi 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe e are in a merry world, ing is our Nana, 
An ancient book. as if, becauſe it has been madet eddie of man 
23. To be elevated in ſitu tion. ht he i is ri/ibley * manhood. caalifted in nothipg 
He bar'd an ancient oak of | her boughs; Government of the: Tongue. 
Then on a ri/ing groupd the trunk he plac d, 2. Nd culous ; exciti laughter. 
Which with the, poils of his dead foe mays „ Risk. 2. /+ [ri/que, *. rig. Spaniſh, ] 
Hazard; danger; chance o harm. | 
2 2 near 1 me. Some run the 5 of an abſolute rain for the gain- 
1 — Mortimer. ing of a preſent ſupply. I Eftrange. 
8. . f. = the verb,] When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured 
Risk. u. (. lis into contempt of all order by a long t of licence, 
1. The act of riſing, locally or figuratively wall appear before a church governor, ſevetit 


2. The act of mounting from the ground. 


la leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt 
backwards and then forwards, with ſo much the 


greater force ; for the gp! as before they | 
| Bacen. 


take their 71/e. 
ruption-; aſcent. 
Upon the candle's gaing ol out, there is a ſudden riſe 
of water; for the flame fill ing no more place, the 
air and water ſucceed. Bacon, 
The hill ſubmits itſelf 
In ſmall deſcents, which'do its height beguile ; 
but ſo as billows 4 
Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort bur Ae 


Zo 


4. ky that favours the act of mounting | | 


Rais*d ſo h 
She took her 
Creech. 


Since the arguments againſt them riſe from com- 


„from that convenient ri 


mon received opinions, it happens, in controverſial | 
.diſcourſes, as it does in the aſſuulting of towns, 
Where, if the ound be but firm, whereon the * | 
| teries are e „ there is 90 farther inquiry 


| whom it is borrowed, ſo it affords but a fit 


** 


Such a riſe, as doth at 4 vor 


ſure, and a reve »Denham. 
6. ppearance.as uf th na the ck 
Digs «oe, WING 


From us to them can pay your- 2 85 
With no ſuch object, 7 riſe 


_ Wit rey wonder, as De Mornay 's eyes 
„ Increaſe in an reſpedt. 
« Increaſe of price. ; 


pan a breach ry Spain, muſt be confderedthe | 
rije'or fall | 


nt "ſtate of he, — 8 . 
— may happen in his treyenue 2 a . 


Ks "The vida have bad are fo the grad; 2. 


inning ; original. 

It bas ita h from the — of thoſe 
who give rules, and 

practice with their inſtructions. 

All wickedneſs taketh its #i/e from the heart, and 
the deſign and intention with which a thing is done, 
2 y diſcriminates the . or evil ks 

tation quickly ed it, and gave riſe 
'\ to ert which calls {elf „ 


10. Elevation; EW of ſound. 


In the 6rd ri „ 
= on rc e between the uniſon and 
i 


R1' « The rt, of TÞ riſe. 
form. . (from riſe.) Graun an. 


- 


and quickly reach'd the ſkies, 


* 


Walk. 


propoſe examples, en 


1 ' You ſtand upon 


refolatien are that governor's virtue. outh, 


run the M of being betrayed into what is not ſo. 
Atterbury. | 


An innocent man ought not to run an y ** 
with a guilty one. lari 


'ToR 
| - to put to chance; to endanger, 
| Who would hope new Came to raiſe, 
| 8 doggy praiſe, | 
tz Nis nius to 
| Had drawn canary WE A 
RISK ER. 2. .. {from it.] He who ri 
He thither came, t' obſerve and ſmoak 
What courſes other riſers took. 
Riss. The obſolete preterit of riſe. 2 
| Rif+ not the conſular men and left their places, 
| So foon as thou ſat'ſt down; and fled * 1 


RITTER. 2. J. [rits Fr. ritus, Lat.] — 
act of religion; external obſervance. 
The ceremonies, we have taken fram ſuch as 
were before us, are not tings that belong to this or 
that ſect, but they are the,ancient-rizes and 
of the ah burch. Hos 
It is by God conſecrated i into-a Creme holy 


den. | 


rifebilis, Ly] & 


and 


By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he would 


15K, . 4. [riſguer, Fr.] To hazard; 


gg T 7 » 


Oh love! thou ſtervly wo thy pow'r maintain, 
3 win not bear a rival ip thy reign; 
** and thou all fellowſhip diſdain, Dryden, 
A competitor in love, 
Sbe ſaw her father was. grown her adverſe pa party, 
and yet her fortune ſuch as ſhe muſt fayour herrivo , 


Sidncy, 
France and Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our younger daughter's love. Shekſ, 
Your rival's image in your worth I view; 
And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. Casei. 


RI VAL. ad, 1 Standing in competition; 
making the ſame claim; 3 emulous. 
I but the means 
To hold a riva/ place with one of them, 
I ſhould be fortunate. | Shakſpears, 
qual in years, and Iv in renown 


With Epaphus, the.youthful Phacton 
Like honeur, claims; 


You bark to be employ'd, 
While Venus is by viv dogs en joyed. 
To RI' VAL. v. 4. [from the noun. 
ls IF ſtand in competition with another 


Drygex; 
Dryden. 


. 

"I that have been raiſed by the intereſt of 
ſome great miniſter, trample upon the ſteps by which 
they riſe, to rival him in his greatneſs, and at length 
ſtep into his place. South, 


2. To emulate; to endeavour to equal or 
excel. 


Ambitious fool | with horny hoofs to paſs 

Ober hollow arches of reſounding braſs; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courſe, | 

And imitate inimitable force. Dryden. 
O chou, too great to riva/ or to praiſe, 

Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays, 

Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; 


|| And copyiſt, here _ there, ſome likeneſs hit; 


$ : 
: 
: 


But none poſleſs'd thy graces, and thy eaſe ; 
| In thee alone twas natural to pleaſe | Harte, 


Ta Ri'vail, v. % To * competitors. 
| Out of uſe, va 


Burgundy, 
We firſt. addreſs'd tow ird you, who with this king 
Have rival d for our daughter, , Shakſpeare. 
RIVAILITV. N. J. [rivalitas, Lat. from 


Rivalry. * rival.] Competition; 
emulation. 


It is the privilege of poſterity to ſet matters right 


— oe 


rite, a means of conveying to. the. worthy receiver 
the benefits of the body and blood of _ 


When the prince her ſunꝰ ral les yo paid, 
He plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas, 


| Ry TUAL. adj. [r 


monious; do according to ſome . 
| - ous <-> rare 1 
Inſtant I bade prepare 
The ritual ſacriſice, — ſolemn Nene 
ia acme ol added, 7 conſtant ritual 
Aa ical obſervances, as the e ms my 
89 of 7 che thing gr 


e. 1. J. Lfrom the eee I 
book iv whigh the rites and obſerva 
of religioù are ſet « | 
An heathen ritzal 3 = tinſteuſ . 


than theſe n of antiquity in 5 1 


lar ceremonies, 


Ri'TVALIST. 1. J. [from ritual. ] Ove 
killed in the Titual. | 

RI'V AGE. n. %. [Ft.] A bak: a. * 
Not in uſe, | 


——— —— — = OO 


den. 


Thiak 617 
the riva en 
on th — lllows daneing DO 

appears this fleet. 


fa 'rivalis 3 Latin. ] : 


Por 


| RIVAL: 1. 


Bacon. | 1. One who is in purſuit, of the ſame thing, 


|. which my ee a ne? 
4 wh. 
1 3 


— 
— —— — 


rituel, Fr.] Solemnly cere- | 


Petar. ö 


as q 


| 
detween thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their 2 tor 


greatneſs, divided a whole age. Addiſon. 
RIVALsRIT. 2. /. [from rival, ] The ſtate 
or character of a rival. 


7 RIVE, v. a. pret. rived; part. river. 
| [nyFr „ broken, Saxon; ri ven, Dutch; 
| river, French, to drive.] To ſplit; to 
| 
: 
| 


cleave; to divide by a blunt inſtrument ; 
to force in diſruption, 

At his baughty helmet 

So hugely ſtruck; that it the ſteel did rive 
And cleft his head. AS 
| The varlet/at his plaint was 

| THR his deep wounded heart in two tid ive. 
1 Spenſer 4 
| © Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 


| The herce three · ſorked engine maki wa 
Both loft OPS lire op or Prog. hath - rent. 


\  .O Cicero! | 
L * ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty-oaks; but ne er till now 
Did J go-through a tempeſt dropping fire. Shakſp. 
As ane he ſtood eſcap'd from cruel fight, 
Sore 28 his rives arms to havock hewn. Milton. 
The oeighbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and 
rien with the thunder-bolts of wag, did envy the 
HT TE wks bans ws 
x not li migat i 
Yon viven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 
Let it come 


Let the ere light'vng dla, the thunder rve me = 


To Rix, u. 2. To be ſplit; whe dried 
\ by violence, > 


\ 


289 6 
* © Rreeftone ur, fplits, and breaks. in any direc- 


„ Woodward. 
* Rive, for derive or direct. Not uſed, 


Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament, 


To riue their dangerous artillery 
; Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. Shak}. 


Jo RIV IL. v. 4. [zenifleo, Sax. corru- 
gated, rumpled.] 1 

_ - wrinkles and corrugations. 

Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, their on, 


1 


- And clos'd their Gickly eyes and hung the head, 
152 riuel'd up with heat, lay dying in . 
i : ryden. 
> And fince that plenteous autumn now is paſt, 
Whoſe grapes and 33 have indulg'd your taſte, 
Take in good part, from our poor poet's board, 
Such rive/'d fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 
- Alum ſtipticke, with contractin | 


＋ wm 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a rive/'d flaw'r, Pepe. 


R1'ven., The part. of rive. 


RIVER. *. 1 . Triviere, Fr. riuus, Lat.] a 


A land current of water bigger than a 
| brooks : : s | 
It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored 

throughout with many goodly rivers, repleniſhed 
with all ſorts offiſh. N Spenſer. 

The firſt of theſe rivers 2 celebrated by 


the Latin poet for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as the 
other for its rapidity. N Addiſon. 
RiVeR-DRAGON. #»/, A crocodile. A 


name given by Milton to the king of 


; | E 
Eg9P Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam d at length, ſubmits 
To let his ſojourners depart. _ ö 
RIVBXBT. 2. J. [diminutive of river.] A 
ſmall ſtream; a rill. | 


Bringing all their riverers in, 
There ends; a new ſong to begin. Drayton. 
. *, Calls down riveret from her ſprings 
- Their queen upon her way to bring. Drayton. 
Rivem-cop. z. J. Tutelary deity of a 
_ bung.as trait as the hair of a river-god 
. His wi .as. as a nuer- gad 
RiIVZa-Hons E. 1. L : Hippopotamus. 
f | ? e, . 
As plants ambiguous between ſea and land, 
—— and ſcaly crocodile. Milton. | 


R1'ver. 2. he [ river, Fr. to break the point 


» © * 


of a thing; to drixe.] A faſtening pin 


clenched at both ends. 120 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
Wich buſy. hammers cloling rivets up, 


| Give dreadful note of preparation. Sbabſpeare. 
Thy armour 4 
ll fruſh, and unlock-the rivers all, | | 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shatſpeare. 


Though Valeria's fairy and though the loves me 


Gainſt her my ſoul is arm'd on every part; 
Yet there are ſecret rivets to my heart, _ 
Where Berenice's charms have found the way, 
Subtile as lightnings. | De 

Phe verſe im faſhion is, when numbers flo“ 

So ſmaoth and equal, that no ſight can find 
The rive, where the poliſn d piece was joig'd- 


0 | Theriveis of thoſe wings inclas'd. 
Fit not each other. Dryden. 
This inſtrument ſhould move eaſy upon the river. 


7e RI VAT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To faſten with rivets.  _ | 
If all our fire-were aut, would fetch down new = 

Out of the hand of Jove; and river him 

To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. Ben Jonſon. 


2. 2 faſten ſtrongly; to make immove- 


You were to blame to part wit 
ching ſtuck on with oaths upon vour finger, 


To. contract into | 


Paradiſe La. 


| 


or truth, is the great raad to error, 


| 


' And tinged with Mich unte your Lebe Sate 


Of "2 


« 


ö 


Roach. 


1. Large 


3. 


R OA 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's r uetted, 


Serew id to my mem'ry ? 


by the influence of the Scots, that the other rejecis. 
King Charles. 


Till fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it known, | 


Her blows not ſhook but riverted his throne. Dryd. 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of 
himſelf into. our natures, but likewiſe made the 


belief of his being, neceſſary to the peace of our 
Tillotſon. |' 
thoſe things rivetted which are | 
Toole, where will you begin to rectify the miftake ? 


minds and happineſs of ſociety, 
If the eye Ga 


Locke. 

Where we uſe words of a looſe and wandering 

ſignification, hence follows miſtake and error, which 

thoſe mazims, brought as proofs to eſtabliſn propo- 

fitions, wherein the terms ſtand for undetermined 
ideas, do by their authority confirm and _ 

k CRE. 

Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs.! 


Congreve. 
They proyoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
Rivet the penting ſavage to the graund. Adgiſor. 
AMfimilitude of nature and manners, in ſuch a 
degree as we are capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, 
and rivet the friendſhip between us, Atierbuty. 


3. Todrive or clench a rivet. 
la riveting, the pin you rivet in ſhould ſtand | 


„ to the plate you river it upon; for if it do 
not ſtand upright, you will be forced to ſet it upright, 
after it is riverted. Moxon, 


R1'vuULET. #./, [nioulue, Lat.] A ſmall 


river; a brook; a ſtreamlet. 
By fountain or by ſhady rivuler, 
He fought them. | Milton. 
The veins, where innumerable little rivs/cts have 
ho OY into. the common channel of. the 
I ſaw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called 


 Albula, and ſmelt the ſtench thatriſes from its water, 
| Addiſon, 
R1xpo'tLar. x. /. A German coin, worth 


which Martial mentians. 


about four ſhillings and ſixpenoe ſterling. 


haired, | 

A reach is a fiſh of no great reputation for his 
dainty taſte : his ſpawn is accounted much better 
than any other part of him: he is accounted: the 
water ſheep, for his ſimplicity and fooliſhneſs ; and 


it is noted, that roaches recover ſtrength, row 

in a fortwight after ſpawni $4 . Walton, 
If a gudgeon meet a roach, SEED 

He dare nat venture to.appraach g 

Yet ſtill he leaps at flies. _ Swift, 


| Roan, 2. /. rade, Fr. route, Fr. route is 


via trita.| 

Would you not think him. a madman, who, 
whilſt he might eafily ride on the beaten road way, 
ſhould-trouble himſelf with breaking up of gaps ? 


9 | uckling. 
A broad and ample road. Hon. 


The liberal man dwells always in the road, Fell. 
To be indifferent whether we embrace 1 1 
' | Co 
Could ſtupid atoms, with impetuous ſpeed, 
By dift*rent roads and adverſe ways proceed, 
That here they might encounter, here unite. 
. Blackmore, 


There is but one road by which to * 


LD [rade, Fr.] Ground where ſhips, may 


> 


| . 'Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. [ 
What one party thought to rivet to a ſertiedneſs | 


Bentley | To Roam. v. 


| Di, | 
1. /. [from rutilur, Lat, red- | 


Peering 25 rope 8 
; ing in or ports roads; 
And — that might make me fear, . 
Mis fortune to my ventures. | are. 
About the. iſland are many read, but only one 
- harbour. oth Sandys. 
e The Volſcians ſtand % PFs 
Ready, when time-ſhall prompt them, to:make road | 
_ Vpon's ageine | | 


ROA 


i Cafon was deſirous of the ſpoil, for- he- way, by. 
the former read into that country, famous and rich. 
, Krotles, - 
The king of Scotland, ſeeing none came in to 
Perkin, turned his enterprize into a road, and waſted 
Northumberland with fire and fword. Bacon. 
4. Journey. The word ſeems, in this 
ſenſe at leaſt, to be derived from rode, 
the preterit of ride: as we ſay, a bort 
ride; an eaſy ride. D 
With eaſy roads be came to Leiceſter, 
And lodg'd in the abbey. Shalſprare. 
He from the eaſt his flaming road begins, 
Milton 


5. The act, or ſtate of travelling. 

Some taken from their. ſhops- and farms, others 
from their ſports and pleaſures, theſe at ſuits of law, 
thoſe at gaming tables, ſome on the road, others at 
their own fire ſides. Law. 


To ROAM, v. 2. [ romigave, Italian. See 


tain purpoſe; to ramble ; to rove; ta 
play the vagrant. It is imagined to 
come from the pretences of vagrants, 
_—_ always ſaid they were going to 
Nome. i | 
Five ſummers haye Li in fartheſt Greere, . 
| Roaming elean through the bounds of Afia, 
Shakſpeare. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 


Shakſpeares 
The lonely fox roam far abroad, * 


On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 


hat were unenlighten'd man, 
A ſavage roaming through the woods and wilde 


In queſt of prey. Thom ſom. 
4. To range; to wander 
Over. 
No fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to-roamr. 
; Milton. 
ROAMER. 2. . from roam.] A rover 
a rambler; a wanderer; a vagrant. 
Roa N, adj. [rouen, Fr.] | . 
Roan horſe is a horſe of a bay, ſorrel, or blacle 
colour, with grey or white . — interſperſed very 
thick. | — #arrier's Difianary. 
To Ro AR. UV, V. man, Saxe] L 
1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt, 
Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. 


Warwick and Montague, - 441 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lian, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd, 
| : 8 Shalſpere. 
The young lions cared upon him, and yelled. 


he eremiab 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſound;to Libya's deſart ſlore, 

The Libyan lions hear, and hearing rwar. 


2. To ery in diſtreſs. 
1 e 9 
e whin'd and rcar'd away yaur victory {14 
That pages vlutb'd at him. 8 05 are. 
Sole on the barren lands the ſuff ring ebief 
Roar'd out for anguiſh, and: Wan gs 
a * 'y . 
3. To ſound as the wind or ſea, ' 4 | N 
South, eaſt, and weſt, with mix'd conſuſion rear;. 
And rowl the foaming biliows to the ſhore. 
| PLN Dryden, 
Loyd as the wolves on Orea's ſtormy ſtoe p. 
Howl to the regring of the northern deep, Pope. 
.4+ To make a loud noiſe. ahi; 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to'roar. 
Conſider what fati I've known, | 1 
How oft "RN carts and coaches ro. F 
459 bus 2 1 Cay. 
Roar. 1. , * the verd. ht 
1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. 


Dr din. 


- 
: 


Room.] To wander without any cer- 


| 
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2 An ontery aten. A ds 7 
x * damour of Men. ok 
0 l/s be your gibes now ? kd your 
! e merriment, that were wont to 
ſet * Able! ina ro Gal peare. 
4. The: ſound of f the wind;or ſea. 
e rar 4 
*Of Joud Eurodlydon. | | , | Philhpe, 
5. Any loud noiſe. | 
Deep throated engines belch'd, Foy roar | 
Imbowel's with outrageous noiſe the ait. Mon, 
Ot on a plat of rifing ground, 
1 hear the ſar- off curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 
Swinging low with ſullen roars Milton, 


+ When cannons did diffuſe, 
n poſts, the terror, and the neus 
1 neighbour princes trembled at their roar. 
abs N. Aller 0 
be waters, liſt' ning to the trumpet's roar, 
"Obey, the ſummons, and forſake the ſhore. 
Dq den. 


ry 


RO KER. 1. J. {from var.] A noiſy | 


brutal man. 
The Englifh roarers adden al. - Hlorwel. 
Roalnr, adj. ¶ bettet rory; pier þ Latin.) 
Dew 
«On Bas foot he ſet, i 
Ang hook his wing with roary May deus wet. 
% - Fairfax, 
0 0 Roavr. . u. ay rotir, Fr. roten, 
Serm. genorroð, Sax, roaſted; from 
reſtrum, Lat. a grate; to a, being, 


in its original ſenſe, to. broil on a 


e a 85 | 
L To dre $ ny by turning it round 
before the fre. 
He roaſteth 1 not that which he _ in hunting. 
Decay F PFiety. | 
er. ""Robfitig and boiling are below the Agolty of | 
r office. ., 
3. To impart dry heat to fleſh. - 
Here'elements 3 4 — ſes, | 
Air ripens not, nor eart ann 
Flite 250 not rat, nor water boll. Scoiſt. 


3 To dreſs at the fire without water. 
Ln egge boiled and roaſted, there is lerer differ- 
ence to be difcerned. .- © | Bacon 
4 To — thing violently. 
$42.14: 1 »Reafted in wrath and fire, | 
„He thus o'erfized with —_— bote, 
Old Priam ſeeks. Shak mom. 
Ros x, for roafteds 7 . 
6 He beet tomachy not baing able to 


touch à firloin. . Addiſon, 
| Aud if Dan Congreve judges right, - 
vs Naa, beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior. 
5 nN vers theecook-maid, not to burn 
' The noaft meat, which it cannot turn. Swift, 
7. rule the Rolsr. To gorern; 3 to 
1 manage; ; to preſide, It was perhaps 


ori inally roift, which cans A A | 


to dire the populace. .\,. 
+ Where champions ruleth the roaſt, - 
Their dailie diſorder is molt, 600 22 
5 new made duke, that ru/cs the 54 


| Ss ys | 
" Alma Nap-daſhy, is all again | 

..Jo ev'ry ünew, nerve, and vein; 

Kuns here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt, 

. where ſhe rules the roaſt, 


0B,.u./+ eee Arabick, 


1 juice. ; 


Prior. 


* 
44 


infuſion, | 8 a. thicker * 
ansehen into a —— rob, extract, which con- 
47 „tain all t es of the inſuſion. Arbuthnot, 


To ROB, v. 4. [robber, old Fr. wöbbare, 

wy Italian. ]- de ang 

7. To deprive of any, thing by ihre! 

force or by ſecret.. theft ; to plunder, 
To be robbed, according to the preſent 

3 uſe te che word, is v0 be injured by theft 

9 violent ; 


] Inſeifaced | 


to rob, is to take away | | 


14 


| þ 


| 


* 


” 


| p 


common thieves. |, 


8 
ROB 
by anſawful violence; and to fea), 15 to 
take away privately, _ 
Iz't not enough to break into my garden, . 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
Bus thou wilt brave me with theſe {awcy terms? 
Shakſpeare. 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of 
God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our cala- 
mities, which we robbed him of in our proſperity. 
King Charles. 


I have not here defigned to rob him of any part 
of that commendation, which he has ſo juſtly 
acquired from the Whole author, whoſe fragments 


only, fall to my portion. | Dryden. 
he water nymphs lament their empty urns, 
Beeotia, robb'd of filver Dirce, mourns. _Addiſer. 
2. To ſet free; to deprive of nn 
bad. Ironical. 
Our houſe is hell, and thou a merry devil, 
Did ſi rob itof ſome taſte of tediouſneſs. Shakſpeare. 
To take away unlawfully, | 


Better be diſdain'd ef all, than faſhion a carriage | 


to rob love from any. Shakfpeare. 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be robbed 


_ and drawn away. Bacon. 
Nor will 1 take from any man his due; 
But thus aſſuming all, he rohr from you. Dryden. 


Oh double ſacritege on things divine, 


To rob the relick, and deface the ſhrine { Dryden, | 
[from rob.] One that 


Ros BER. ». /. 
plunders by force, or ſteals by ſecret 
means; a plunderer ; a thief, - 

Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from m 
Will quicken and accuſe thee; I'm your ho 
Wich robbers hands, my hoſpitable f avour 
Vou ſhould not ruffle thus. | 

Had'ſt thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſcalon z | 
Then, like a robber, frrip'4' them of their TI 


Milton. | 


The robber muſt run, ride, and uſe all the deſpe- 
rate ways of eſcape ; and probably, after all, his fag 
betrays him to the gaol, and from thence advances 


him to the gibbet. South, 
4 Bold tug yo $ did aſpire, 4 
And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fie; 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, _ 
robber's blazing track purſue. My. 
Publick robbers are more criminal than petty and 


ant. 


Ro'BurRY. 2. J. [roberie, old Fr. from rob.] 
| Theft t perpetrated: by force. or with | 


privacy. 


Thieves for their robber have authoriy, 
When judges ſteal themſelves, © 2 er. | 


beat 4: A form or "AD 

8 own my mellow hangings. ares 
Some more effectual way might be Call, for 
ſuppreiſing common thefts and robberies. Temple. 


Roß k. 1. /. [robbe, Fr. robba, Italian; 
rauba, low Lat. Ji 
. dreſs of dignity, 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do a 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shakſpeare 


My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir'd in a robe of White. Shakſpeare, 


The laft good king, whom willing Rome obey*d, | 


Was the poor off-pring of a captive maid; 
Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſtly bore, © - 
Which Romulus, our facred founder, wore. 


Dryden. 


1 


7 „ Rox, b. . {from the noun.] To | 


dreſs pompouſly ; to-inveſt, 
What chriſtian ſoldier will not be touched with a 
8 igious emulation, to ſee an order of Jeſus do ſuch 
ſervice for enlarging” the chriſtian borders: and an 
order of St. George only'to enen, and per- 
form rites and obſe vances?:?:- Bacon. 
here in long robes the royal mas tand; 
Tbe ſage Chaldæans red in white appear , 


* 


And Brachmans. Pap. 
? and robin Drona 
Thomſer. | 
Ro' BURT: 2, = kerri geranium ruperli, Latin. ] 
An herb; ſtorkſbill. © Ainfavarth. 


As Gag | 


| Wer. 0 


n a 


. 


a Royr'poman: 
RokERTSMA N. 


| 


—— 


* 


33 
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- RoB1N-RED-BREAST, 


ROBUST. + 


Zo 


ROC 


NA, * In the old ſtatutes, b 


[5 a ſort of bold ang 
ſteut robbers or night thieves, ſaid to be 


ſo called from Kobinhood, a famous 
A 
t 


robber. 
- *. . 
; | 2 ] A bird 


Ro'pt1n. 
ſo named from his red breaſt ; : 
che 1 a rud 


 Upa grove did ſpring, green as in Ma 
When April had been moitt ; 5 upon ai buſheg 


Ihe pretty 704775, nightingales, and A 


Warbled their notes. 


The rubin. red- br enſt, till of late had by 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt. 


uc = 


RogokROUs. * [ robur, Lat.] Made 


of oak. Dig, 


Za. [robuftus, Latin; ; 

ROBU'ST 1OUS. "Folie, Fr.] 

1. Strong; ſinew y; vigorous ; forceful. 
Theſe redundant Weeks, | 


 Robuftions to no purpole, cluſlring down, 
Vaio monument of ftrength 


Milton, 

2. Boiſterous; violent; unwieldy, 
The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in rob 
ous and rough ng on. Shakſpeare. 
It offends me to hear a robyftiovs periwig-pated 


fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit 
the ears of the groundlings. Shakſpeare, 


While 1 was managing this young robu/tious fe. 

low, that old ſpark, who was may. but fi and 
bone, ſlipt through my fingers. 

omp- loving miſs 

Is baul'd about in gallantry hgh, 

Requiring ſtrength. 
The tenderneſs of a fprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a laſting. caution in the man, not to 


put the part quieny again W robuſt _— 
ment. 


4. Robuftions' is now only uſed in low lan- 
guage, and in a ſenſe of contempt. | 
Ropv'srness. 1. +. {from robuft, ] 
Strength ; vigour. 
HBeef may conter a r H /i on my ſon's limbs, 
but will hebetate his intellectuals. Arbuthwot, 
pps ner LE. #. J. See GARLICK, 
Rocambele is a ſort of wild garlick, otherwiſe 
called Spaniſh garlick ; the ſeed is about the big- 


. nefs of ordinary peaſe. Mertimer. 
Garlick, recambole, and onions abound with a 


| purgent volatile ſalt. Arbutbnot. 
Rochz- AI un. . J. [ webe, Fr. a rock.] 
A purer kind of aum. 
Roche- alum is alſo good. SIE ir, 
Ro'cusr. 2. / [rocher, Fr. rochetum, from 
roccus, low Latin, a.coat,] 
1. A ſurplice; the white upper rent 
of the prieſt officiating, 


What zealous phrenzy did-the ſenate ſeine, 
That tare the mene to ſuch Tags as theſe ? 


 Cleaveland. 
2. Cabello Lat. 1 A fiſh, 


| ROCK. a. . Loc, roche, Fr, rocca, Italian. 
1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone, fixed in the earth. 
The ſplitting roc cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
ns would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 


Sbakſpeare. 
There be rock herbs; but thoſe are where there 


is ſome mould. Bacon. 
Viſtilliag ſome of the tinReddiquor, all that came 
over was as limpid and colourleſs as rock water, and 
the e ie "4P deeply r 
its 

Theſe leſſer rocks, or kreat bulky ſtones, 3 are — 
not m. ileſt fragments? Burnel. 
Of amber a beach, injeſted with a coat, called 
rock amber. Woodward. 

of ſe ſeveral forts; 


yaen. 


Thomſon, 


© Pigeans or doves are as wood 
and rock pigeons pigeons d fimer: 
Ve darkſome pines, that o'er yon re cbs reclin'd, 
Wave high, | murmur (0 hd ballen wind. 


. 
2. Protection defence · A ſorif tural ſenle. 


N 
1 ; 
4 Woh 


NS 3. wel, Daniſh; rocca, Italian; rucea, | 


Ty Rock. v. a. [ rocquer, French, ] 
1. To ſhake; to move-backward and for- 


garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, but 


Ol deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours. B. Fonſon. 


vibrate to and tro. | 


* 


* * Rs Dryden. 
3. To lall ; to quiet. | 
3 ory rock thy brain, 
And never come miſchance between us twain ! | 
Ren Shakſpeare. 


R OC 
Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand 


of him that leans on them, yet the rock of Iſrael will 
be an everlaſting ſtay. . King Charles. 


Spaniſh ; ſpin roch, Dutch. } A diſtaff held 
| in the hand, from which the wool was 


ſpun by twirling a ball below, 
A learned and a manly foul | 

I purpos'd her; that ſhould with even powers, 
e rock, the ſpindle, and the ſheers, controul 


Oa the roc a ſeanty · meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. Dryden. 
Flow from the rock my flax, and ſwiftly flow, 
Purſue thy thread, the ſpindle runs below. Parnel. 


ward, | 

If, by a quicker rockiag of the engine, the ſmoke 
were more ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, like water, 
Boyle. 


© 


The wind was laid; the whifp'ring ſound 
Was dumb; a rifing earthquake rock' the ground. 
. | Dryden. 
A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, 
could help itſelf only by its neck and head, by puſh- 
ing againſt the ground to rock itſelf as in a cradle, to 
find out the fide towards which the inequality of the 
ground might more eaſily permit to roll its 2 
| ay. 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure 
ſleep. 3 : 
| Come, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. 


|  , Shakſpeare, 
Leading her head upon my breaſt, , 
My panting heart reck'd her aſleep, + Suckling. | 
Th My bloody reſolutions, 5 
Like ſick and froward children, Re 4 
Were reck'd aſleep by reaſon, Denham. 


While his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, 

le rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 

High in his Hall, cd in a chair of ſtate, ä 
The king with his tempeſtuous council ſate. 


Ty Rock. v. 2. To be violently agitated; 
to reel to and fro. 
The rocking town Sk 
Supplaiits their footſteps; to and fro they reel 
- Aſtoniſhed. 1, + P) bllips. 
Ike this rocking of the battlements. Toung. 
Rocx-Dor. z. J. A ſpecies of deer. 
The rockidee bretds chiefly upon the Alps: a 
ereature of admirable eilten z and may probably 
de that mentioned in the book of Job: her horas 
row ſometimes fo far backward, as to reach over 
er buttocks, ONS N Gre u. 
Rock- RUB. 2. / A name given impro- 
perly by lapidaries and jewellers to the 


x 


not deep red, and has a fair caſt of the 
++ blue} +: +; 1 „eee EM en. 
Nec. ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeſt of all 
the — 1 * * 5 | Woodward, 
Rocx-SALT., ». . Mineral falt. 
© + Two pieces of tranſparent rack-/a/t ; one white, | 
* the other red. _ | cod ward. 
Rock ER. . / [from rock. ] One who rocks 
.- the cradle. 1 | 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
. Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept, , Dryden. 
Ro'cx ET. 2. J rocehetto, Italian.] An 
artificial firework, being a cylindrical caſe 
ol paper filled with nitre, charcoal, and 
ſulphur, which mounts in the ait to a 
conſiderable height, and there burſts. 
Exeryroctet ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowi ng the 
air with a ſhower of filver ſpangles. Addiſon, 
Wes bonfites blaze, your vagrant works ſhall riſe 


whole plant hath a peculiar fetid ſmell. -| - 
F: PTE ] n Miller. 
Reacke! is one of the ſallet furniture. M.riimer; 


Ro'cxLess. adj. [from rock.] Being with- 


out rocks, 
A cryſtal brook | 


* 


Is weedleſs all above, and roci/eſs all below. Dryd, 


Ro'cxRoSE. 1. / rock and reſe.] A plant. 
Ro'cxworkk. . . [rock and wwork,] 
Stones fixed in mortar, in imitation of 
the aſperities of rocks. A natural wall 
of rock. | 
The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a 
natural mound of rackwork. Addiſon, 
Ro'cxv. adj. [from rock, ] 
1. Full of rocks. 4 


Val de Compare preſenteth her roeky mountains. 


Saendys, 
Make the bold prince 
Through the cold north, and r:c&y regions run. 


"ap ler; 
The vallies he reſtrains 


With rocky mountains. Dryden. 
Nature lodges her treaſures in rocky ground. 

8 Locke. 

2. Reſembling a rock. 


Such ee to withſtand, he oppos d the rocky 


Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield. Alen. 
3. Hard; ſtony ; obdurate, - 
I, like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft 


Rob. n. ſ. | roede, Dutch. ] 
1. A long twig. | 
Some chuſe a hazle rod of the ſame year's ſhoot, 
and this they bind on to another ſtraight ſtick of any 
wood, and walking ſoftly over thoſe places, where 
they ſuſpect the bowels of the earth to be enriched 
with metals, the wand will, by bowing towards it, 


diſcover it. ole. 
2. A kind of ſceptre. 
Sh” had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward Confeflor's crown, 
The red and bird of peace. *  Shakſpeare, 
The paſt'ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 
bf $8 81 W dee Milton. 
O gentle ſleep, I cry'd, e 


Why is thy gift to me alone deny'd ? 

Mildeſt of beings, friend to ev clime, 

Where lies my error, what has been my crime ? 

Beaſts, birds and cattle feel. thy balmy rod ; 
The drowſy mountains wave, and ſeem to nod: 

The torrents ceaſe to chide, the ſeas to roar, 

And the huſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore, 


449.15 Do 6 2 Harte. 
3. Any thing long and ſlender. tf 
Let the fiſherman | 
Increaſe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay, 


Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked reds, * 


f This rebel love braves all the gods, 2 RO, 


And every hour by love is made, 
Some heaven defying Eneelade. 
4. An inſtrument for 2 oy 
Decempeda was a meaſuring rod for taking the 
. dimenfions of buildings, and ſignified the ſame thing 
as pertica, taken as a meaſure of length. Arbutbnot. 
5. An inſtrument of correction, made of 
twigs tied together, © 
If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he ma 
uniſh him with ſtocks ; but if he be found again 
oitering, he may ſcourge him with whips or rods. 


| 5 | |. ., Spenſer. 
'T am whipt and ſcourg'd with rods, © 
Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. | Shak peare, 
In this condition the rod of ' God hath à voice to 
de heard, and he, whoſe office it is, ought now to 


the voice. _ LO | ammond, 
Brant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſ. 
tiſements; that thy vod, as well as thy ſtaff, may 
comfort us. Wc... 
They trembling learn to throw / the fatal datt, 
And under rods of rough cedturions fmart. ns 


I focketry, till they reach the wond'riog fle. 


- 4 e 8 
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; 
- 


5 


Ro'cknt. 2. C [eruca.] A plant, The] 


* 


Ruſh all to pan; on thy rocky boſom, Shakſpeare, |. 


Gramville w 


| 


expound: to the ſick man the particular meaning of | 


| good, and more terrify the idle rogue. 


miſchief. 


as 
„ — 
— £ 


a 
R O 5 
theſe inſtruments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown 
into the fire. | Atterbury. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God 
Rope, The pret. of ride. 
He in paternal e. Milton, 
RopomonTa'ps. . /. [from a boaſtful 
boiſterons hero of Arioſto, called Rogh. 
monte ; rodomontade, French.] An empty 
noiſy bluſter or boaſt ; a rant. 3 
He only ſerves to be the ſport for his . 
ſor in theſe gameſome days men will give him hints, 
which may put him upon his redemontades. 
5 Government of the Tongue. 
The libertines of painting have no other model 
but a rodomontade genlus, and very irregular, which 
violently hutries them away. + + , . © | '' Dryden, 
He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if I 
would quote a hundred . paſſages in Ben Jonſon's 
Cethegus, I could ſhew that the rodemontades of 
Almanzor are neither fo irrational nor impoſſible, for 
Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature, Oryaen. 
To RopomonTa'De. Y. #, [from the 
noun.] To brag thraſonically ; to boaſt 
like Rodomonte. pO 324260 
Roe. u. /. [na, na-veon, Saxon. 
1. A ſpecies of deer, ha found in the 
Highlands of Scotland. tt 
He would him make 
The roe bucks in their flight to overtake. | er 
Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. Shak/. 
They were as ſwift as the re upon the mountyins. 
n I 1 Chronicles. 
Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch 
a roe at his full ſpeed. Arbuthnot and Pipe. 
2. The female of the hart. | 
Run like a ve or hart upon is FL 
The lofty hills of Bitheron, Sandyr. 
Rox. 1. /, [properly roan or rone ; ran, 
Daniſh; regen, German.] The eggs of 


P ope. 


41 


' Ef 


Here comes Romeo 


Roc a'T10N. 2. /. [ rogation, French; from 
rego, Latin.] Litany; ſupplication. 
e perſecteth the regations or litanies before in 
uſe, and addeth unto * 
neceſſity required. | (11 ot 142101 ouher. 
Supplications, with this ſolemnity for. appeaſing 
of God's wrath, were of the Greek church termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Taylor. 


ROG A“ TIOx-W EEE. 2. a The ſecond week 
before Whitſunday ; thus called from three 
faſts obſerved therein, the Monday, Tueſ- 
day, and Wedneſday, called rogation 
days, becauſe of the extraordinary prayers 
and proceſſions then made for the fruits 
of the earth, or. as a preparation for the 
devotion of Holy Thurſday. Did. 


ROGUE. . /. [of uncertain ety mology. 
1. A wandering beggar ; a vagrant ; a vaga- 
bond. 8 3 
For fear leſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, 
And for ear-marked beaſts abioad be bruited. 


The ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more 
Spenſer, 
The ſcum of people and wicked condemned men 
| ſpoiled the plantation; for they will ever live like 
rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and do 
| OPS bacon. 
' The troops are all ſcattered, and the commanders 
very poorrugues, = * Sballſſ eure. 
2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain; 
,,, l 
Thou kill'ſt me like a rague and a villain. 
1 10 a 5 Shakſpeare. 
A regue upon the highway may bave as ſtrong an 
army and take off a man's head as cleverly: as the 
executioner ; but then there is a vaſt deſparity, when 
one action is murdet and the other juſtice. South, 
Lf he call rogue and raſcal ſrom the gartet, 


As ſoon as chat ſentence. is executed, theſe "rode, 1 


He means you a0 more miſchief than a parrot, - ” 
7 * HE. | , | Dryden, 


7 


Without his roe, like a dried br. Shetfpeare, 
re 


m that which the preſent 


Stenſer, | 
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3. Waggiſh ; wanton; lightly milch 


To Ros r. 


KOI 
oy | * | i * 1 2 | 
= Tha cop and. feel its is fair and wife, 


And by fits, what they deſpiſe. Pope. 
3. A name of Might renderuets and.cadear- 
men. | FA 


1 N 10 
I never knew a woman love manlſo. 


Aas, poor rogue, I think inileed the loves. 

4+ A wag. | 
Oh, what a rogue and pleaſant flave am 11 
Shakſpeare, 


To Rocys. v. 2. I from the noun.) 


1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 


If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may 


_ Suviſþ him with the flocks. | Spenſer, 
lle rogued away at laſt, and was loſt, Carew. 
. Io play knavilh tricks. | 


Ro'ouzsy. 2. /. from rogue. 


1. he te of a vagabond. 


. 


Toe in one land is captivity, 
Ta zan e comntries a wild reguery. Donne. 

2. Kuan tricks. | 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their 


wonted lewd life in thievery and raguery. Spenſer. 
You *o 
nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man. 


| Shakfpeare. 
Like the devil did tempt and ſway 'em 


To fogueries, and then betray em. Hudibras. 
The kid ſmelt out the roguery., L'Eftrange. 
'Tis no ſeandal grown, 


For debt and rogzery to quit the town, Dryden. 


Aud we the bubbled fools, PE ES: 
Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules. 


5 Waggery; arch tricks. 
. 1. J. [from mgue.] The 


. gualities or perſonage of a rogue. 
Say, in what wy cellar under ground, 
Oc what church porch, your rogueſbip * 
| Y en, 


Ro'c vin. adj. from rogue. ] 
1. Vagrant; vagabond, | 
Though the perſons, by whom it is uſed, be of 
better note than the former regulſb ſort; yet the 
fault is no leſs worthy of a marſhal. Spenſer. 
. Knaviſh ; fraudulent. | 
He gets a thouſand thumps and kicks, 
Yet cannot leave hisrogui/b tricks. 


F 

* 
* 
7 


Sc A 


vous. 
The moſt bewitching leer with her eyes, the moſt 
reguiſb caſt; her cheeks are dimpled when ſhe 
ſmiles, and her ſmiles would tempt an hermit. 


IS ; ns 
I am pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole 
evening in playing their innocent tricks; our friend 
© 'Wimble is as merry as any of them, and ſhews a 
- - thouſand reg tricks on theſe occafions. Addi/or. 
Timothy uſed to be playiog rogui/h tricks ; hen 
i miſtreſs's back was turned, be would loll out his 
tongue. 5 Arbulbnot. 
Ro'c us L v. adv. [from roguj/h.] Like a 
rogue; knaviſhly ;z wantonly, | | 
Ro'ou1$SHNEss. 2. /. [from rogu;/b.] The 
qualities of a'rogue, 
Ro'Guy. adj. [from rogue, } Knaviſh 
wanton, A bad word. | 
Aſhepherd's boy had gotten a rogyy trick of ery- 
ing, A wolf, and foolivg the country with falſe 
alarms. * ' LEftrange. 
tv. 1. [Of this word the 
@ Rois TER. { moſt probable etymology 
is from ri/fter, Iſlandick, a violent man.] 
To hehave turbulently; to act at dif. 
eretion; to be at free quarter; to bluſ- 
ter. 5 | i 
I have a reif ing challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull 2 e nobles of the =. | 
Will ftrike amazemeat to their drowſy ſpirits. 


Among a crewof ra ring fellows, 
He'd fit whole ev'nings Mer. ale houſe. 


ö 
' 
; 


0 


bakſpeare. | 


Seoift. 


Swift, | 


, 
| 


„here's lime in this ſack too; there's | 


| 1 


ROL 


verb.] A turbulent, brutal, lawldks, 
bluſtering fellow. 


| 


7 ROLL. v. 4. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch; 
from rotula, of roto, Latin.) 5 


1. To move any thing by volutation, or ſuc- 
ceflive application of the different parts 
of the ſurface, to the ground. 


the ſepulchre ? Mart. 
2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 
3. To move in acircle. 
'To'dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 
4. To proudce a periodical revolution. 
Heav'n ſhone and rail d her motions, Milton. 
5. To wrap round upon itſelf. 
6. To enwrap; to involve in bandage. 
By this rolling, parts are kept ſrom joining to- 
gether. Wiſeman. 
7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 
Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ſtrong 


Peacham, 
8. To pour in a ſtream or waves. 

A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings ia gold, Pope. 


To RoLL. UV, H. ; 

1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive applica- 
tion of all 3 the ſurface to a plane: 
as a cylinder. 

Fire muſt rend the ſky, 


And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rellli. 
Milton. 


Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather till the farther 
they roll. 
I'm pleas'd with my own work, Jove was not 


more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it ro// 
; Dryden. 


Along the vaſt abyſs. 
2. To run on wheels. 

He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs'd, 
On four feet imitates his brother beat; 
By ſlow degrees he gathers from the ground 
3. To perform a periodical revolution, 

Thus the year roll within itſelf again. Dryden. 

When thirty rolling years have run their race. 


4. To move with the ſurface variouſly 
dĩrected. 
light, 


Thou, 
Reviſit'ſ not theſe eyes, which rell in vain, 
To find the piling ray, and find no dawn. 
A boar ischaf'd, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls roi! with living fire. Dryden. 
5. To float in rough water. 
I Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I h, refign'd 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 
6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 
Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. 


| | Milton. 
Our vation is too great to be ruined but 
itſelf; and if the number and weight of one 


way upon the greateſt changes that can happen, 


| yet 
Enzladd will be ſafe. 


Temple. 


Dryden. | 


Who ſhall roll us away the ſtone from the door of 


Government of the Tongue. 


|; 


His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 


2 
| 
{ 
| 
ö 
1 
! 


, 


| 


Miltox. 


Till *be huge ſurge roll d off, then backward 


. weep | 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 
Storms beat, and ali he main; ing 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and ral the ſeas in vais 


7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſy. 
Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious foul, 
What diff rent ſorrows did within thee roll. Prior. 

The ne which rell within my raviſh'd 
realty 75 

me, na ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt. 

a her ſad breaſt the —— roll, 

8. Torevglve on an axis. oo 

He faſbiogn'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that ro/! 


Ro1'sTu8, or Roifterer, u. J. {from the | 


| Rt ad | Sandys. 


wort, and ſo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. | 


* 


Pope. | 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul, Pope. 


2 


9. To be moved with violence. 


þ 


RDL 


ung, en on rockin 
y thouſands, angel on archangel ro/!'4., A. 
Ronge, [fromthe veth, py 
1. The act of rolling; the ſtate of beine 
rolled. TY , 
2. The thing rolling. 
Liſtening ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods ſweeter than her ſoog. Thomſor. 
3. [rouleau, Fr.] Maſs made round. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
Addiſon, 
To keep ants from trees, encompaſs the ftem four 
fingers breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly 
plucked. | a Mortimer. 
4. Writing rolled upon itſelf; a volume. 
Buſy angels ſpread 
The laſting roll, recording what we ſaid. Pri», 
5. A round body rolled along; a cylinder, 
| Where land isclotty, and a ſhower of rain come; 
that ſoaks through, uſe a roll to break the clots. 
4 Mortimer. 
6. [rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 
Cromwell is made maſter * 
O' th' rolli, and the king's ſecretary. Shakſprare, 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in the 
houſe of the rollt, where the treaſures were laid up, 
y TO Ezra, 
The r9//s of parliament, the entry of the petitions, 
anſwers, and tranſactions in parliament are extant. 


Hale. 
7. A regiſter; a catalogue. 
Beaſts only cannot diſcera beauty; and let them 
be in the roll of beaſts that do not honour it. Sidney. 
Theſe ſigns have mark'd me extraordinary, 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, 
] am not in the rl of common men. Shaiſpeare, 
The rolle and lift of that army doth remain. 
Davies. 
Of that ſhort roll of friends writ in my heart, 
There's none, that ſometimes greet us not. Daune. 
'Tis a mathematical demonſtration, that theſe 
twenty-four letters admit of ſo many changes in 
their order, and make ſuch a long vl of differently 
ranged alphabets, not two bf which are alike ; that 
they could not all be exhauſted, though a million 
millions of writers ſhould each write about a thou- 
ſand alphabets a-day, for the ſpace of a million 
millions of years. Bentley, 


Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's ,, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden, 
His chamber all was hanged about with r0//: 
And old records, from ancient times deriv'd. Spenſ. 
The eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pape. 


9. 1 French.] Part; office. Not in 
E. pt 


In human ſociety, every man has his 70/7 and 
ſtation affigned him. L*Eftraxge, 
Ro'LLER. #. fo | roulean, Fr. from rel. ] 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 
heavy ſtone to level walks. 


When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent enforces of the firſt motion; but 
when it is once tumbling, the property of the thing 
itſelf continues it. Hammond. 

The long ſlender worms, that breed between the 
ſkin and fleſh in the iſle of Ormuz aud in India, are 
generally twiſted out upon ſticks or rollen. Ray. 

They make the firing of the pole horizontal to 
wards the lathe, conveying and guiding the firing 


ſrom the | to the work, by ing it over a 

roller, mw LY | - on. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. _ "Swift, 


2. Bandage; fillet, 
Faften not your roller by tying a knot, leſt you 
hurt your patient. | . Wiſeman. 
Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fitua- 

tion of a dreſſing, ſurgeons always turn a roller with 


3 


* 


ROM 
1 1 Un Its 

| was pin ſhould be as thick as a ro/!; — | 
Ro'LLING-PRESS. 2. J. Acylinder rolling | 
upon another cylinder, by, which en- 

gtavers print their plates upon paper. 
Ro'L1yPoOLY. 2. /. A fort of game, in 
which; when a ball rolls into a certain 
place, it wins. A cotruption of ll 

I into the pool, 


Let us begin ſome diverfion ; what d'ye think of 
roulypouly or a country dance ? Arbutbnot. 


Ro'MAGE. 2. /. ramage, Fr.] A tumult; 
a buſtle; an active and tumultuous ſearch | 
for any thing, It is commonly written 

Rum AGE, which ſee, 
This is the main motive — 


Of this poſthaſte, and romage in the land. 
* ; K Shal ſpeare. | 


ROMA'NCE, . . [ roman, Fr. romanza, 

- Jan). 

1. A military fable of the middle ages ; | 
a tale of wild adventures in war and 
love. 


What reſounds 
In fable or r-mance of Uther's ſon. Milton, 
A brave romance who would exactly frame, 
Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. 
| | | Wallcr. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and 


ſtrengthen it by the noble ideas which they give of | 


things ; but they corrupt the truth of hittory, 


Dryden. | 


2. Alie; a fiction. In common ſpeech, 
A ſtaple of romance aod lies, Wang» 


Falſe tears and real perjuries, | | 
Where fighs and looks are bought and ſold, | 


And love is made but to be told. Prior. 
Jo Roma'NCE, v. 2. [from the noun.] 

To lie; to forge. 

This is ſtrange romancing. Pamela. 
Roma'Ncer. . , [from romance.] A 

lier; a forger of tales. 


I ̃ be alluſion of the daw extends to all impoſtors, | | 


vain pretenders, and romancers. L'Eftrange. 
Shall we, cries one, permit 3 | 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wot 
5 ate, 
To Ro'MAN1zE. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] 
To latinize; to fill with modes of the 


Roman ſpeech, | 
He did too much romarize our tongue, leaving 


the words, he tranſlated, almoſt as much Latin as Rob p Lor r. 2. . | rod and J.] A 


he found them. ; Dryden. 
Roma'nTICK. adj, { from romance, ] 
1. Reſembling tales of romances ; 
wild. | 
Philoſophers have maintained opinjons, more 
abſurd than any of the moſt ſabulous poets or romax- 
tick writers. Keil. 
Zeal for the good of one's country a party of men 
have repreſented as chimerical and, romentich. 


Addiſon, 
2. Improbable ; falſe. tht 
3. Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery, 
The dun umbrage, o'er the falling ſtream, 
. Romantick hangs. | Thomſon. 
Ro'M18H. adj. [from Reme,] Popiſh. 
Bulls or letters ofeleRion only ſerve in the Rami 
countries. Aylife. 
TT 
1. A rude, awk ward, boiſterous, ontaught | 
girl. 
2 in the due mean between one of your 
affected courteſying pieces of ſormality, and your 
romps that have no regard to the common rules of 


_ rivility. Arbuthnot. 

2, Rough rude play. | | 
2 ENeœmp loving miſs | | 
Is havl'd about in gallantry robuſt. 2 

To Rowe, v. 2. To play rudely, noifily, 
And boiſterouſly, | 


ROO 


In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you ean 
laugh, fquall, and romp in full ſecurity. ; Swift. 
Men preſume on the liberties taken in remping. 


o Clariſſa. 
Rox DAU. 2. . A kind of ancient 
poetry, commonly conſiſting of thirteen 
verſes; of which eight have one rhyme 
and five another: it is divided into three 
couplets, and at the end of the ſecond 


and third, the beginning of the rondean 


is repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſ- 


ſible. | Trewoux. 
Rox DLE. 2. . [from round.) A round 
maſs, | 
Certain rondles given in arms, have their names 
according to their ſeveral colours. Peacham. 
Ro! ION. 2. /. [rognon, Fr. the loins, I 
know not certainly the meaning of this 
word.] A fat bulky woman. 


Give me, quoth I : 
Aroint thee witch, the rump fed ronyos cries. Shak, 
RonT. 2. /, An animal ſtinted in the 


growth: commonly pronounced rut. 
My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake, 

As done high towers in an earthquake; 

They want in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenſer, 

Rood. 2. /. [from rod. 

1. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare 
meaſure, or one thouſand two hundred 
and ten ſquare yards. | | 

I've often. wiſh'd that L had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a year, : 
A terras-walk, and half a rod & 
Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. Swift. 

No ſtately larch-tree there expands a ſhade 
O'er half rocd of Lariſſcan glade. Harte. 

2. A pole; a meaſure of ſixteen feet and 
a half in long meaſure, 

| Satan, 
With head uplift 'bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 

For ſtone fences in the north, they dig the ſtones 
for eighteen-pence a rod, and make the walls for the 
ſame price, reckoning twenty-one ſoot to the rood 
or pole, Mortimer. 

3. [node, Sax.] The croſs ; ſometimes 
an image of a ſaint. | 

B the holy rood, 6's 


I do not like theſe ſeveral councils. Shakſfeare. 


gallery in the church on which reliques 
or images were ſet to view. 


ROOF. ». /. [hnop, Saxon. In the plural 
Siduey has roxves : now obſolete, ] 
1. The cover of a houſe. | 

Her ſhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within ſquare royal rooves. 

Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe . 
To wage againſt the eamity o“ th” air. Shakfpeare. 

2, The houſe in general. 
I'll tell all ſtrictly true, 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your rege to us; that freely we 
May fit and banquet. | Chapman. 
3. The vault; the inſide of the arch that 
covers a building. 

From the magnanimity of the ſews, in cauſes gf 
moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted 
reſolutions have grown, which, for all circumſtances, 
no people under the roof of heaven did ever match. 

| . Hooker, 


Sidney. 


The duſt | 
Should have aſcepded to the roof of „ "E 
Rais'd by yout populous my | are, 
In by. ane, En dulty fool s among. 
High on the buraiſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be 


Vor. II. 


— 


| Or houſes of d, if friendly planets aid. 


hung. 61 3a Dryden. 
4. The palate; the upper part of the 
mouth, ' * 25 


ROO 


Swearing till my very roof was dry | 
With oaths of boo. F | Shakſpeare, 
| My very lips might freeze to teeth, my 
tongue to the roof of my mouth, ere I ſhould come 
by a fire to thaw me. Shakſpeare. 

Some fiſhes have rows of teeth in the rof5 of 
their mouths; as pikes, ſalmons, and _ 

| acen, 


To Roor. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To cover with a roof. 
He enter'd ſoon the ſhade 
High roef?, and walks beneath, and alleys _ 
ilton, 


Creech, 

I have not ſeen the remains of any Roman build - 
ings, that have not been roofed with vaults or arches. 
| Addiſon, 


Large foundations may be ſafely laid ; 


2. To encloſe in a houſe, 


Here had we now our country's honour roof d, 


Were the grac'd perſon of our banquo preſent. 
Shakſpeare, 
Roo rv. adj, [from of.] Having roofs, 
Snakes, 


Whether to roofy houſes they repair, 
Or ſun Gente abroad in 4 airy 
In all abodes of peſtilential kind 
To ſheep. | 

1. A bird reſembling a crow: it feeds not 
on carrion, but grain. | 

Augurs, that underſtood relations, have, 

By magpiery and by choughs, and rooks, brought 
ort h 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. .Shakffeare, 

Huge flocks of riſing rooks forfake their food, 
And crying ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. Dryder. 

The jay, the root, the daw 80 K 
Aid the full concert. Thomſon. 

2, ns Italian.] A common man at 
cheſs. | 

So have 1 ſeen a king on cheſs, 

His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, ' 

Shiftipg about grow leſs and leſ,,. >] 

With here and there a pawn, Dryden. 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow. 

I am, like an old root, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the. puſbing 
young men. f Mycberley. 

To Roox, v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
rob ; to cheat. 3 | 

They r0ok'd upon us with deſign, 

To out-reform and undermine. Hiudibrat. 

How any one's being put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to 700k at ſpan-far- 
thing, fits him for converſation, I do not fee, 


Locke, 
Roo KR N. 3. J. [from rot.] A nurſery 
of rooks, DS 
No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a 
rookery, is more contemplative than this court, 


| Pope, 
Roo'cy, adj. [from rob.] Inhabited by 
rooks. 
| Light thickens, and the crow 5 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood. Shatſpeare, 
ROOM, 1. /. num, Sax. rams, Gothick} 
1. Space; exten t of place great or ſmall, 
ith new wonder, now he vie ẽW . 
To all delight of human ſenſe expo li 
Mils 


Dryden. 


In narrow room, nature's whole wealth. 
If you will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little rom, and in ſhoſ time gather by 
this he muſt do. * | ug | 
2. Space or place unoccupied, .. + 547 + 
I be dry land is much too big for its inhabita 
and that before they ſhall want rm by ent a> 


» 
» 


new earth. +4 - 7: io 
3. Way unobſtructed, r od 
Make room, and let him ſtand before our face! ! 
ET Shakſpeare, 
What train of ſervants, what extent of-field; | 
Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build ? 


3 R hy 


7 
and multiplying, there may be new heayens an 4 1 


«ol _ 
* — . — 4 


* 


* 


ROO 
This paternal regal power, being by divine tight 
leaves — room for Ban prudence td place it any 
; : . 


Where. ; 
4. Place of another ; ſtead. 


In evils, that carmot be removed without the | 


manifeſt-danger of greater to ſucceed in their rooms, 
wiſdom of neceſſity muſt give place to neceſſity: 


Hooker. 


For better ends our kind Redeemer dy/d, 
Or the falkn angels rooms will be but ill ſupply'd. 
3 Neſtenmon. 
By contributing to the contentment of other men, 
and rendering them as h as lies in our power, 
we do God's work, are in his place and room. 


b Calamy. 
5. Unobſtructed opportunity. « 
When this pripceſs was in her father's court, ſhe 
was ſo celebrated, that there was no prince in the 
empire, who had room for ſuch an alliance, that was 
not ambitious of gaining her into his family. 


It puts us 
tages of life, as leaves no room to reflect on the great 
author of them. | Alterbury. 
6. Poflible admiſſion; poſſible mode. 

Will you not look with pity on me?: 
Is there no hope? is there go r for pardon? 
| | A. Philips. 


Addiſon. | 


. 25 8 
ſo eager a purſuit of the advan 5. The firſt anceſtor. 


7. An apartment in a houſe; ſo much of | 


a houſe as is encloſed within partitions. 
I found the prince in the next room, 
Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 


| Sbakſpeare. 
If when ſhe appears in th? room, 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumbz 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs; 
And to love true, $70 | 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. Sucking. 
Ina princeꝰs court, the only queſtion a man is to 
aſk is, whether-it be the cuſtom of the court, or will 
of the prince, to be uncovered in ſome rooms and 
not in to others! Stilling fleet, 
It will afford me a few pleaſant rooms, for ſuch a 
friend as yourſelf, Pope. 
Roo'MAGE. 2. . [from room.] Space; 
lace. p 
: of all ſenſible creatures, has the fulleſt 
brain to his proportion, for the lodging of the intel- 
lective faculties: it muſt be à ſilent character of 
hope, when there is good ſtore of WW. and 
reteipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Motton. 
Roo'miness. 2. /. [from roomy.] Space; 
quantity of extent, 


Roo'My., adj. [from room. ] Spacious ; | 


wide; large. | | 
Wich roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
Dryden. 


This ſort of number is more roomy ; the thought 
can turn itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger compaſs, 


: Sax.} Dryaen, 
Roos r. 2. /. hnort, Sax. : 
1. That a „dcn J bind ſits to ſleep. 


Soner than the mattin-bell was 


= 
* 


He day d his wings upon his ag, „ | 


2. The act of ſleeping, 
A fox Ipied out a cock at reg upon a tree. 
| T' Eſtrange. 
Large and ſtrong muſcles move the wings, and 
rt the body at roof. Derham, ' 
ToRoosT, v. u. | roeften, Dutch: of the 
ſame etymology with ff.] 
1. To ſleep as a bird. WY 
The cock roofed at night ypon the boughs. 
| L' Eftrange. 
2. To lodge. In burleſque. 
ROO T. , / Lit, Swediſh ; rued, Dan.] 
1. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
„and ſupplics the flems with 
Nouri 


| The * 
uit 


| —— Foc Frey 
©. When you would have mapy new root? of 


R222 OO EEIETD! 


| 


| ROO 
trees, take a low tree, and bow it, -and lay all his 
branches aflat upon the ground, and caſt earth upon 
them, and every twig will take roo7. Bacon. 
A flow'r in meadow ground, amellus call'd; 
And from one root thy rifing ſtem beſtows 
| A wood of leaves. : Dryden. 


| In October, the hops will ſettle and ſtrike roo! 
' againſt ſpring. - - | Mortimer. 
2, The bottom; the lower part. ; 


Deep to the roots of hell the gather'd breach 
They fſaſten'd. | Milton. 


cially about the roots of the mountains. Burnet, 


3. A plant, of which the root is eſculent. 


- Thoſe plants, whoſe roots are eaten, are carrots, 
turnips, and radiſhes. | Watts. 
Nor were the cole-worts wanting, nor the root, 
Which after-ages call Hybernian fruit. 
4. The original; the firſt cauſe. 
truth univerſally agreed in. Temple. 
It was ſaid, El 
That myſelf ſhould be the roor, and father 
i Of many kings.  Shakſpeare. 
| Why did my parents ſend me ta the ſchools, 
That | with knowledge might earich my mind? 
Since the deſire to knew firſt made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. Davies, 
Whence, | 
But from the author of all ill, could ſpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. 
| They were the roots, out of which ſprang two 
diſtinct people, under two diſtin& governments, 


; Locke. 
6. Fixed reſidence. 


7, Impreſſion ; durable effect. 25 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuperfluity, they went on till they had 
plueked up even thoſe things alſo, which had taken 

a great deal ſtronger and deeper root. Hooker. 
That love took deepeſt root, which firſt did grow. 

| Dryden, 


— 


—— 


To Roor, v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the 
earth. | 
Here fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. | _- Ghatſpeare. 
Underneath the grove of ſycamour, 
That weſtward rooteth, did I fee your ſon. 
| _.  Shakſpeare. 
The multiplying brood of * ſnall not 
take deep rooting from baſtard ſlips, nor lay any faſt 
foundation. | Re iſdem. 
After a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the tree 
good, by looſening of the earth. I Bacon. 
The coulter muſt be proportioned to the ſoil, 


| DE Mortimer. 
2. To turn up earth : as, the hog roots the 


br. en. 
3. To ſink N 5 
If any irregulatity chanced to intervene, and 
root and falten by concealmeat. 


To Roor. PV, 2. " 
1. To fix deep in the earth.- 
When ocean, ait, and earth at once engage, 
And rooted foreſts fly before their rage, 


At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. 
Where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down, ; 
Huge craggy ſtones, and rooted trees had thrown, 
They left their courſers. | Dr 


The great important end that God defigns it for, 
the government of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews the 
necelſity of its being rooted deeply in the heart, and 
put beyond the danger of being torn up by any ordi- 
nary violence. 5 South. 

y have ſo rome themſelves in the opinions 
of their party, that they cannot hear an objection 
with patience. PETE; Watts. 


r emepy ) oP were we ov - —— — >a . 


3. To turn up out of the ground ; to exa- 


PPP — 


Alilion. 


becauſe, in deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. 


cauſe miſapprehenſions, he gave them not lea ret | 
el, | 


| 


4 


- Theſe ſubterraneous vaults would be found eſpe- | 


Harte. |. 


The love of money is the roo? of all evil, is |- 


8 


þ 


—_ 


— — 


— 


| | Ro'r DAC ER. . /; [rope and . | 


: 


Rovu'TEDLY. adv. 


To RoPe, v. n. 


ROP 

dicate ; to extirpate: with a particle 3 
FIT! He's a rank weed, a 
And we muſt root him ox. Shakſpeare | 

Soon ſhall we drive back Alcibiades, : 
—— like a boar too ſavage, doth roo? up 

is country's peace. Shak 

The Egyptians think it ſin to rf wp or 
Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy 


8 | Rat; 
Root up wild olives from thy labour'd kinds N 5 
| | Dryden, 


The royal huſbandman appear'd, 
And plough'd, and fow'd; and till'd; 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbiſh clear'd, 

And bleft th' obedient field. Drygee. 


4. To deftroy ; to baniſh ; with particles, 


Not to deſtroy, but roo! them out of heav'n. 


: Milton. 
In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, 


Tf coaſcience root u all our inward peace. 
Granville, 


Roo'reD. adj. from rot.] Fixed; deep; 


radical. | 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
|  Shakſpeare, 
The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker 
foundation, do yet ſtand firmly rooted, and grounded 
iu the love of Chrift, ammond. 
You always joined a violent deſire of perpetually 
changing places with a rooted lazineſs. Swifr, 
[from rooted. | Deepl y; 
ſtrongly. _. bn | | 
They all do hate him as rootedly as I. 
| S hakfpeare. 


Roo'ry. adj, [from mot.] Full of roots. 


ROPE. 3. 


7 a Dis, 
2. #. J. |NAap, Saxon; 70ep, roop, 
Dutch. 1 ö 


1. A cord; a ſtring; a halter; a cable; 


a halſer. 8 
Thou drunken ſlave, I ſent thee for a re, 
And told thee to what purpoſe. ; ions. 
An anchor let. down by a rope, maketh a ſound 
and yet the rope is no ſolid body, whereby the ſound 
can aſcend. | - Bacon, 
Who would not gueſs there might be hopes, 


The fear of gallowſes and ropes 


Before their eyes, might reconcile : 
Their animofities a while. Hudibrar. 
Hang yourſelf up in a true rope, that there may 

r no trick in it. Arbutbnol. 

y row of things depending: as, a 
rope F onions, 

cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, 
that, in a book, which was to provide chains for all 
mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a rope * 

— e. 
[from the noun.] To 
draw out into viſcoſities; to concrete 
into * — filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 
body, and partly ſtiek to themſelves: and therefore 
rope and draw themſelves into threads; as pitch, 
glue, and birdlime. - | on. 

In this cloſe veſſel place the earth accum d, 
But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 
Then tun it through, the drops will rope 9 | 


An artiſt who dances on a rope. 


Salvian, among” publick ſhews, mentions the 


Petaminarii'; your þ derived from the Creek 
mirac Fa, to 7. may refer to ſuch kind of 
ncers. Wilkins. 


Statius, poſted on the higheſt of the two ſummits, 


the people rded with terror, as they look upon 
a Ang dancers they expeR to fall every 
moment. | | Addiſon, 

Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of 


one of your nimbleſt tumblers or ropedancers, and 
fell foul upon John Bull, to ſoatch the cudgel he 
had in his hand. Arbuihnots 


Ro'yxMAKER, Of Roper: . u. f. [rope and 
maker, ] One who makes — to ſell. 


ROS 


The rofemaker bear me witneſs, 
That I was ſent for nothing but a rope. Shakſpeave. 


Ro'e ERY., . 7. [from ropes, Rogue's 
tricks. See RoretTRICK, 
What ſaucy -merchant was this, that was fo full 


ol his ropery ?  Shakſpeare. 
Ro'FETRICK, . /. [rope and trick.] Pro- 
bably rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve 


the halter. 
- She may perhaps call him half a ſcore knaves, or 
ſo: an“ he begin once, he'll rail in his ropetricks. 

9 Shakſpeare, 


Ro'r1NESS. . /. [from ropy.] Viſcoſiiy; 


lutinouſneſs. | 

Role v. adj. [from rope, ] Viſcous ; tena- 

cious; glutinous, | 

Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was ſold ; 

Tough, wither'd truffles, repy wine, a diſh 

Of den herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh, Dryden. 

Take care 

Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 

Precipitant the baſer oy lees, Philips. 
The contents ſeparated from it are ſometimes 

ropy, and ſometimes only a grey and mealy, light 

ſubſtance. Blackmore. 


RO'QUELAURE. ». /. [French.] A cloak 
for men. . 
Within the roguelaure's claſp thy hands are _ 
WORE St ay. 
Rona'TION. 2. /. | roris, Latin.] A falling 
of dew. | Di, 
Ro'r1D. adj. [ roridus, Latin, ] Dewy, 
A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſible cavi- 
ties into the liver, from theace into the veins, and 
ſo in a rorid ſubſtance through the capillary cavities. 


Rog 1'rerous. adj. Crus and fro, Latin.] 
Producing dew, Dit. 
Rox1'FLUENT. adj. [ro and fluo, Latin. 
Flowing with dew, Dia, 
Ro'sarY. 1. ſ. [ ro/arium, Lat.] A bunch 
of beads, on which the Romaniſts number 
their prayers. | 
No reſary this votreſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Cleaveland, 
Every day propound to yourſelf a ro/ary or a 
Chaplet of good works, to preſent to God at ar 
Co: : 4er. 
Ro'sc1D. adj. ¶ reſcidus, Latin.] Dewy; 
abounding with dew ; conſiſting of dew, 
Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for the 
ſpirits of wine prey upon the reſcid juice of the body, 
AY Bacen, 
The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of 
earth than upon another; for that earth is moit 
roſcid. | Bacon, 


flower. | 

The flower of the roſe is compoſed of ſeveral 
leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in a 
beautiful order, whoſe leafy flower-cup afterward 
becomes a roundiſh or oblong fleſhy fruit incloſing 
ſeveral angular hairy ſeeds z to which may be added, 
itis a weak pithy ſhrub, for the moſt part beſet 
with prickles, and hath pinnated leaves: the ſpecies 
are, 1. The wild briar, dog ro/e, or hep-tree, 2. 
Wild briar or dog roſe with large prickly heps. 3. 
The greater Engliſh apple-beariog roſe. 4. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved roſe. 5. The dwarf wild 
Burnet-leaved re, with variegated leaves. 6. The 
ſtriped Scotch reſe. 7. The ſweet briar or eglan - 
tine. $, Sweet briar, with a double flower. All 
the other ſorts of roſes are originally of foreign 
growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold of- 
our climate in the open air, and produce beautiful 
and fragrant flowers. Milker. 

Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 

For tubs we baths, bring down the roſe cheek'd 


. . yout „ 
To thꝰ tub faſt and the diet. 


i Shakſpeare. | 
Patience, thou young and reſe lipp'd cherubin. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
Here without thorn the 78. ilton, 


This way of procuring autumnal reſes will, in | 


Brown. ] 


ROSE. #. /. L, Fr. %, Latin,] A 


ROS 
moſt ro/e buſhes, fail; in ſome good bearers, it will 
ſucceed. Boyle, 
For her th? unfading roſe of Eden blooms. Pope, 
To ſpeak under the Ros E. To ſpeak any 
thing with ſafety, ſo as not afterward to 
be diſcovered. 3 

By deſiring a ſecrecy to words /poke under the roſe, 

we mean, in ſociety and compotation, from the + 
ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiack meetings, to wear 
chaplets of ro/es about their heads, Brown, 

Ros E. The pret. of %. 


Eve roſe and went forth mong her flowers. 
Milton, 


Ro'sraTe. adj. [reſat, Fr, from roſe.) 
1. Roſy; full of roſes. 
I come, ye ghoſts ! prepare your roſcate bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flowers. Pope. 


2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe, 


Her pride has ſtruck her lofty fail 
That roam'd the world around; 

Her roſeate beauty cold and pale 
Has left the pow'r to wound. Boyle. 

Rols E D. adj, [from the noun.] Crimſoned; 
Runs. 

Can you blame her, being a maid yet roſed over 
with the virgin erimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny the 
appearance of a naked blind boy ? Shakſpeare. 

Rose-MaLLow. . /. A plant larger than 
the common mallow. Miller. 
Ro's E MARY. z. /. [ ro/emarinus, Latin.] A 
verticillate plant. Miller. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Inforce their charity.  Shakſpeare, 
Around their cell 

Set rows of roſemary with flowering ſtem. Dryden. 

Roſemary is ſmall, but a very odoriferous ſhrub; 
the principal uſe of it is to perfume chambers, and 
in decoctions for waſhing. Mortimer. 

The neighbours 
Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 
Sprigg'd roſemary the lads and laſſes bore. Gay. 
Rosx-NOBLE. x. /. An Engliſh gold coin, 
in value anciently fixteen ſhillings. 

The ſucceeding kings coined ro/e-bles and double 
roſe-rnobles, the great ſovereign with the ſame in- 
ſcription, Jeſus autem tranſiens per medium eorum 
ibat, Camden. 

Ro'sewATER. #. /. [ roſe and awater, ] 
Water diſtilled from roſes. 
Attend him with a filver baſon 


Full of roſewater. Sbalſpeare. 
His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water 
with ro/ewater and ſugar of roſes, Wiſeman. 


Ro'seT. 1. J. [from %.] A red colour 
for painters. | 

Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, 

roſet, and vermillion, which maketh it a fair carna- 


tion. / OTE Peacham. 
Ros 1ER. 2. /. refer, Fr.] A roſebuſh. 
Her yellow golden hair | 


Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 
But crown'd with a garland of ſweet roſcer. 


FS.fenſer. 
ROSIN. 2. /. [properly ren; refine, Fr. 
reſina, Lat.] (p RN 


7 


1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the | 


Ine. 
4 The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, rin, ſealwood on red wings aſpire, Garth. 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables 
that diſſolves in ſpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit; its n or 
fixed oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be 
extracted but by rectified ſpirit. Arbutbnot. 

To Rols IN. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub 
with roſin. San | La 

Bouzebus who could ſweetly ſing, 1 
Or with the nd bow torment the ſtring. Cay. 

Ro's1xy, adj, [from rofin.] Reſcmbling 


Ee p — . ——— 
ON 7; ES 


| ROT 
| roſin. The example ſhould perhaps be 


ro elly, See RossEL. 
he belt ſoil is that upon a ſandy gravel or % 
ſand. Temple. 
RO'SSEL. . /. 


A true el or light land. whether white or black, 

is what they are uſually planted in. Mortimer. 
Rolss ELI V. adj. [from e. 

In Eſſex, moory land is thought to be the moſt 
proper: that which 1 have obſerved to be the beſt 
{oil is a r2Fely top, and a brick earthy bottom. 

| Mortimer. 
Ro'sTrRATED. adj. [roſtratus, Latin.] A- 
dorned with beaks of ſhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred and ten rated 
gallies of the fleet of Mithridates, rbuthnar. 

RO'STRUM. z. J. Latin. ] 
1. The beak of a bird, 
2. The heak of a ſhip. 


3. The ſcaffold whence orators harangueg. 
Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon whoſe 
top was the prow of a ſhip, in Latin reffrum, which 
gave name to the common pleading place in Rome, 
where orations were made, being bnilt of the prows 
of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the-Romans over- 
threw, © | ; Peacham. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the veſtrum in his favour, 
And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. 
| Addiſon. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks ; alſo g vrooked ſciflars, which 
the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the 
dilatation of wounds, Quincy. 
Ro'sy, adj. [ roſeus, Latin.] Reſembling a 
roſe in bloom, beauty, colour, or fra. 


grance. 3 
When the roſy. fing'red morning fair, 
Weary of aged 'Tithon's ſaffron bed, 


Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. 


| Spenſer» 
| A ſmile that glow'd | 
Ccaleſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. . Milton. 
Faireſt bloſſom! do not ſlight 
That age, which you may know ſo ſoon; 
The r0/y morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. | 
As Theſſalian Reeds the race adorn, 
So roſy colour'd Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide. 
While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right _ 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt, - Prior. 
To ROT, v. 2. [noran, Sax. rozter, Dut, ] 


To putrify; to loſe the coheſion of its 
rt'3. | 5 , 
A man may rot even here. Shakſpeares 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and vor. 
| | | | | Shakſpeare. 
Being more nearly expoſed tq the air and weather, 
the bodies of the animals would ſuddenly corrupt 
and rot; the bones would likewiſe all rot in time, 
except thoſe which were ſecured by the extraordiner 
ſtrength of their parts. Wodwars, 
ToRor, v,a, To make putrid ; to bring 
to corruption, - $ 


Waller, 


No wood ſhone that was cut dewn alive, but ſuch 
as was rotted in ſtock and root while it grew. Bacex. 

Frowning Auſter ſecks the ſouthern ſphere, 
Aud rots, with endlels rain, th' unwholeſome year. 


| Dryden 
Ror. 2. . [from the verb.] n 


their lungs ate waſted. | 
| In an udlucky grange, the ſheep died of the rot, 
the ſwine of the mange, and not a goole or ducklipg 
throve, ; Ben Jonſon. 
The cattle muſt of yot and murrain die. Milton, 
The wool of Ireland ſuffers under no deſect, the 
| country being generally full-ſtocked with ſheep, and 
the foil little ſubject to other rote than of hunger. 
; PEE, Hs 3% 15 emple, 


[ 3 2 | 


Dryden, | 


1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which | 


7 


- 


- ROT 
2, Putreſaction; putrid decay. 
Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden ror . 
Of freezing noſe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 
Ro'Tary. ad}. ria, Latin.] Whirling as 


a wheel. robs Did. 
Rol rar ED. adj. [rotatus, French; rotatio, 


1. The act of whirling round like a wheel; 


the ſtate of being ſo whirled round; 
: whirl. : 


Of this kind is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rota- | 


tion from eaſt to weſt ; as the main float and refloat 


of the ſea, by conſent of the uuiverſe as part of the | 


diurnal motion. Bacon. 


By a Kind of circulation or rotation, arts have | 


their ſucceſſive invention, perfection, and traduction 


from one people to another. Hale. 
The — of chariots take fire by the rapid 
rotation of the wheels, Newton. | 
In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loft. Pope. 


In. fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 
And ſhiver every feather with deſire. Thomſon. 
2. Viciſſitude of ſucceſſion, ].. 


ROTATOR. . J. [ Latin.] That which 
| he a circular motion. 
his articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong muſ- 
cles ; on the inſide by the triceps and the four little 
rotators. iſeman 
Rorz. z. /. [rote, old French, ] 
1. A harp; a lyre. Obſolete. 
Wele couthe he ſing, and playen on a rere. 
Worthy of great Phoebus? rote, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 
That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. Spenſer. 
2. [routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere 
memory without meaning; memory of 


words without comprehenſion of the 


ſenſe. | 
Firſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, 

To each word a warbling note.  Shakſpeare, | 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not ſpell. 
N Shakſpeare. 
He rather faith it by rote to himſelf, than that he 

can throughly believe it. : Bacon. 

All this he underſtood by rote, | 
And as occaſion ſerv'd would quote. Hudibras; 

Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, 

And at all hazards boldly quote. Swift. 


To RoTE, v. a. [from the noun.] To fix 
in the memory, without informing the 
anfing. Ly: 
Wen ee kee, and hdi 

i $7 in r e; da $8 a 
O no Ea 8 truth. Shakſpeare. | 
Ro'rcur. 2. / [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 


They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of | 


uor. 

Ro'THenR-NAILS. 2. / [a jon of 
rudder.) Among ſhipwrights, nails with 

very full heads uſed for 8 - 


flat rorgut, we with a bitter dreggiſh ſmall li 


rudder- irons of ſhips. | ley. 
Ro'TTEN. adj, [from ro.) 


r, Putrid ; carious ; putreſcent. 
Truſt not to retten planks. Shakſpeare. 
P roſperit begins to mellow, J 
And Grows into the rotten mouth of death. Shakſp. 
O bliſs- breeding ſun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy ſiſter's orb 
Inſect the air. Sbalſpeare. 
There is by invitation or excitation; as when a 
_ ro:ten apple lieth cloſe to another apple that is ſound; 
er when dung, which is already putcefied, is added 
to other bodies. | Bacon. 
' Who braſs as retten wood; and ſteel no more 
ards than reeds. a 7 


t groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about he 


nz teen; and takes his juice from wood 


tre 
bey ſere wood from the rotten hedges took, 


And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. | 


Bacon. 


R OV 
Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones | 
Out of thy garments. - Shakſpeare, 
3. Not ſound ; not hard. | 
They were leſt moiled with dirt and mire, by 
reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten way. Knoles. 
4. Fetid; ſtinking, 
You common cry of curs whoſe breath I hate, 
Asreek o' th” rotten ſens. Sbakſpeare. 


| 
| Ro/TTENNESS, n, /. [from rotten.] State 


of being rotten ; cariouſneſs ; putrefac- 
tion. 
Diſeas'd ventures, N | 
That play with all infitmities for gold, | 
Which rottenneſs lends nature Shakſpeare. 
If the matter ſtink and be oily, it is a certain ſign 
of a, rottenneſs. Wiſeman. 
ROTU'ND, adj. ¶ rotonde, Fr. rotundus, 
Lat.] Round; circular ; ſpherical, 
The eroſs figure of the chriſtian temples is more 
oper for ſpacious buildings than the rotund of the 
athen ; the eye is much better filled at firſt entering 
the rotund, but ſuch as are built in the form of a 
| _ croſs gives us a greater variety, en. 
Ror u' xvDIToLious. adj, | rotundus and 
Folium, Latin.] Having round leaves. 
RoTu'npiTY. 2. /. [rotwnditas, Latin; 
rotundite, French; from rotund.] 
1, Roundneſs; ſphericity ; circularity. 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 


| Strike flat the thick roturdity o th? world. Shak/þ. * 


With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 


would be alike in weight. Grew. 
Who would part with theſe ſolid bleflings, for the 
little fantaſtical pleaſantneſa of a ſmooth convexity 
and rotundity of a globe? Bentley. 
2. Circularity. 
Kotundity is an emblem of eternity, that 
neither beginning nor end. F * 
RoTvu'xDo, x. /. [rotondo, Ital. 
ing formed round both in the inſide and 
outſide; ſuch as the pantheon at Rome. 


Trevoux, 


Euer, Daniſh, to range 
o ramble; to range; to 


has 


diſn, 


To ROVE. v. n, 
for plunder. ] 
wander, | 

Thouꝰſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to gorove with one- 
That's yet unbruis'd. Shakſpeare, 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerting ſkill, 
With the bare power to fin, ſince free of will; 
Vet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has power do walk, has power to rove. 
If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of 
s, we thereby procure an unattentive habit. 
. N. atts, 
I view'd thꝰ effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which, kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain'd me from my native realm to rove. Pope, 
To Rove, v. 2. To wander over, 
| Roving the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. 
. Cloacina, as the town ſhe r0v'd, 
A mortal ſcavenger. ſhe ſaw, ſhe loy'd. 
Ro'veR.', /, [from rove.] 
1. A wanderer; a ranger. 
2. A fickle inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. a 
This is the caſe of rover: by land, as ſome can 
in Arabia. > 3 Bacon, 
4. 4 Rovers, Without any particular 
Aim. 4 ' | a 
Nature ſhoots not 4? rovers even inanimates, 
though they know not their perfection, yet are they 
not carried on by a blind unguided impetus ; but that, 
which directs them, knows it. Glanville. 
Providence never ſhoots at rowers : there is an 


Milton. 
Gay. 


is the perſpn that ſhoots it. | South, 
Men of great reading ſhow theig talents on the 


2 2, Not tm; not truſty. 
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meaneſt ſubjets; this is a kind * at 
| r. vers.  Addifon, 


— 


fluids, there is ſome difference in bulk, elſe all fluids'| 


A build. 


arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and God | 


ROU 

RovGFe. 1. J. (rouge. Fr.] Red paint, 

ROUGH. adj. [hnuh, hnuhge, 
rouw, Dutch. MB 


1, Not ſmooth; rugged; having i 1 
Aa u d Frog n 


Saxon; 


The fiend 
O'er bog or ſteep, through trait, rough, denſe or 
rare, 
Purſues his way. Milion, 


Were the mountains taken all away, the remain. 
ing parts would be more unequal than the 707g 57 
ſea; whereas the face of the earth ſhould reſemble 
that of the calmeſt ſea, if ſtill in the form of its firſt 
maſs. Burnet, 
2. Auſtere to the taſte : as, rough wire, 
3. Harſh to the ear. 
Moſt by the numbers judge 2 poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or rozgh with them is Abt or wrong. 
P 


| X 4 . 
4. Ru of temper; inelegant of man- 
ners; not ſoft; coarſe; not civil; ſevere; 
not mild; rude. | 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough, 

A wolf; nay worſe, a fellow all in buff. SaSe. 
Strait with a band of foldiers tall and rovgh 
On him he ſeizes, : Cowley, 

The booby Phaon only was unkind, 

A ſurly boatman rough as ſeasand wind. Prior. 

5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy 
operation. | 

He gave not the king time to profecute that 


gracious method; but forced him to a quicker and 
rougher remedy. Clarendon, 
| ippocrates ſeldom mentions the doſes of his 
medicines, which is ſomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe 
his purgatives are generally very rougb and ſtrong. 


Arbuthnet, 
6. Harſh to the mind; ſevere. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that preverſe- 
neſs, which rovgh and imperious uſage often pro- 
duces in generous minds, ; Locke. 

7, Hard featured ; not delicate, 


A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage os , 

Deform'd, unſeatur'd, and a {kin of buff. Dryden. 
8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art: as, 

a rough diamond. 

9. Terrible; dreadful. 
| Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join'd; 
atan advanc d. 3 Milton. 
10. Rugged; diſordered in appearance; 
coarſe. | 
Rough from the tolling ſurge $ moves, 

Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 

The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope, 
11. Tempeſtuous; ftormy ; boiſterous, 

| Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the rovgh;/f day. 
5 | | Jhakſpeare, 
To Rouen AST. v. 4. | rough and caſt. } 
1. To moult without nicety or elegance ; 
to form with aſperities and inequali- 
Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro could 

Roughcaſt thy figure in a fadder mould. Cleaveland 

2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. 
In merriment they were firſt practiſed, and this 
roughcaſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of Rage plays 
for one hundred and twenty years. ryden, 
Rov'cncasr. 2. /. [rough and coft.] 
1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. 
The whole piece ſeems rather a looſe model and 
rougbeaſ of what 1 deſign to do, than a compleat 
work. 5 , | , * 2 3 Digby. 
2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe very uneven on 
the ſurfacde. 

Some man muſt preſent a wall; and let him have 
ſome plaſter, lome, or rozghcaf? about — to ſignify 
| J. — . pt are. 

Rov'cupraucaT. 2. , | rough and 


— 


f | A ſketch, 


— — —„ er I wo + 


_ 'draught.'] A draught in its rudiments ; 


* 


— - 
n — OI 


R OU 
My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill deſign'd and lame, 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
Till 1 came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. Dryden. 
To Ro HDORAw. v. g. rough and draw, ] 
To trace coarſely. | 
His viRtories we ſcarce could keep in view, 
Or polith em ſo faſt, as he roughdrew. Dryden. 


To Rov'cnen. v. 4. [from rough. ]. To 
make rough. . 

Such difference there is in tongue, that the ſame 
figure, which roug bens one, gives majeſty to another; 
and that was it which Virgil ſtudied in his verſes, 

| | Dryden. 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ? 
His only coat; when duſt confus'd with rain, 
. Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtain, 
- ; Swift, 
To Rov'cyeN, v. 2. To grow rough. 
The broken landſkip, 
Aſcending, roughens into rigid hills. Thomſon. 
To RoucHHt'w, v. a. [rough and hew.] 
To give to any thing the firſt appearance 
of form. ; 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Ronghhew them how we will. 
- The whole world, without art and dreſs, 
Would be but one great wilderneſs, 
And mankind but a ſavage herd, 
For all that nature has conferr'd: 
This does but rovghberto and deſign, 
Leaves art to poliſh and refine. 
Rov'cHue W. particip. adj. 
1. Rugged 3 unpoliſhed ; uncivil ; unre- 
. fined. | | 
A roughbewn ſeaman, being brought before a 
juſtice for ſome miſdemeanour, was by him'ordered 
away to priſon ; and would not ſtir ; Living; it was 
better to Rand where he was, than go to a worſe 
place. : : Bacon. 
2. Not yet nicely finiſhed, 


Hudibras, 


rougbbews ill-timber'd diſcourſe. 
Rov'cuLy. adv. 
1, With uneven 
on the ſurface. 
2, Harſhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 
Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 
For terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold, 
But roughly him beſpake. Spenſer. 
.  Rebuk'd, and r:vgbly ſent to priſon, : 
Th' immediate heir of England ! was this eaſy ! 
Is | Sbhalſpeare. 
3. Severely; without tenderneſs, 
| Some friends of vice pretend, 
That I the tricks of youth too ro»ghly blame. 


Dryden. 


Howel 
_ rough. } 
urface; with aſperities 


4. Auſterely to the taſte. 

5. Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſly. 
6. Harſhly to the ear. 
Rov'cnxtss, 2. /. [from rongh.] 

1. „ mon aſperity ; unevenneſs of ſur- 


The little rougbneſſes or other inequalities of the | 


leather againſt the cavity of the cylinder, now and 
then put a ſtop to the deſcent or aſcent of the 93.0 
8 | oe. 
While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the KBs. 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of be ed. * 
enbam. 


5 Anerbury. 


plants contain a grateful harpnef, fs as 
| and. j bneſs, 


YOWN - 


0 


Shakſpeare, 


I hope to obtain a candid conſtruction of this | - 


ROU 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the 
ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a delicious rougbneſi 
on my tongue, that I champed up the remaining 

part. 
4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 
In the rowghneſs of the numbers and cadences of 
this play, which was ſo deſigned, you will ſee ſome- 
what more maſterly than in any of my former tra- 
-gedies. Dryden. 


to the pronunciation of our words with eaſe, becauſe 

our ſyllables, reſemble theirs in roughneſs and fre- 

quency of conſonants. wit. 
5. Ruggedneſs of temper; coarſeneſs of 

manners; tendency to rudeneſs; coarſe- 

neſs of behaviour and addreſs. 

Reg bneſt is a needleſs cauſe of diſcontent; 

ſeverity breedeth fear; but roughneſs breedeth hate: 

even reproofs from authority ought to be grave and 

not taunting, Bacon. 

When our minds eyes are diſengag'd, 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities unty, 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify. 


Rowghneſs of temper is apt to diſcountenance the 
timorous or modeſt, Addiſon. 


6. Abſence of delicacy, 


Should ſeaſting and balls once get amongſt the 
cantons, their military rozghrneſs would be quickly 
loſt, their tempers would grow too ſoft for their 
climate. x : Addiſon. 

7. Severity ; violence of diſcipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines, 

9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. 

10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. 

11. Tempeſtuouſneſs ; ſtormineſs, 

12. Coarſeneſs of features. 

Rovcn-roorTED. adj. [from rough and 
foot.] Feather. footed. 


Rook r. old pret. of reach. [commonly 
written by Spenſer raught.] Reached, 

The moon was a n when Adam was no 

And Wer cs to five weeks, when he came to 

fiveſcore, Shakſpeare. 


To work coarſely over without the lea 
nicety. | 
Thus you muſt continue, till you have rough- 
Trought all your work from end to end. Moxen. 
Rov'ncevaL. », /. [from Rouncefval, a 
town at the foot of the Pyrenees, ] See 
Pea, of which it is a ſpecies, 
, Dig garden, 
And ſet as a daintie 45 runcival peaſe. 
ROUND. adj. [rond, Fr. rondo, Ital. rund, 
Dut. rotundus, Lat.] 
1, Cylindrical, 
Hollow engines long and round thick ram'd. 


| 


2. Circular, Tz 
The queen of night 
In her increaſing hornes, doth rounder grow, 
Till full and perſect (he appeare in ſhow. Brown. 
His pond'rous ſhield large and found behind him. 
: F ; Milton, 
3. Spherical; orbicular. 
The outſide bare of this round world. 
4. ve ore, Lat.] Smooth; without 
efect in ſound. 
In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, round, and plea- 
. fant, and has nothing ſo bitter, ſo not ſo good as 
uvenal. : Peacham, 


His ſtyle, though round and comprehenſive, was 
incumbred ſometimes by parentheſes, and became 
difficult to vulgar underſtandings, Fell. 


5. Whole; not broken, 


than a fraction. ? X Arbuthnot, 
6. Large; not inconſiderable: this is 
hardly uſed but with /am or price. 
Three thouſand ducats! *tis a good rownd ſum. 


| Shak . 
They ſet a round price vpon your head. 222 


To RouGHO RK v. a. [rovgh and _— 


| 


Milton, - 


_ 


The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain | 


 Tuffer. 


Denham. | 


— —_— 


Spect᷑ator. $1 


Milton. 


ö 


R OU 


It is not eaſy to foreſee what a round ſum oſ money- 


may do among a people, who have tamely ſu 
the Franche Compte to be ſeized on. Addiſon. 
She called for a round ſum out of the privy purſe, 
; a is 


J. Plain; clear; fait; candid ; open. 


Round dealing is the honour of man's nature; 
and a mixture of falſehood is like allay in gold and 
filver, which may make the metal work the better, 
but it embaſeth it. | Bacon, 

8. Quick; briſk; | 

Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not ac- 
tually begin the journey, and travel at a round rate, 
we (hall never arrive at the end of it. Drygon. 

Sir Roger heard them upon a mund trot ; and 
after pauſing, told them, that much might be ſaid 
on both ſides. : Addiſon. 

9. Plain; free without delicacy or reſerve; 
almoſt rough, 

Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 

To ſhew his grie fs; let her be round with him. 
| Sbalſpeare. 

The kings interpoſed in a rund and princely man- 
ner; not only by way of requeſt and perſuaſion, but 
alſo by way of proteſtation and menace”. Bacon. 

RovnD. 2. / 
1. Acircle; a ſphere; an orb. 
| Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round) 
Which fate and metaphyſick aid doth ſeem 
To have crown'd thee withal. Shakſpeares 
I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round. Shakſpeares 
Three or four we'll dreſs like urchins, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their "2-5 Shakſpeare. 
Hirſute roots are a middle fort, between the bul- 
bous and fibre; that, beſides the putting forth ſap 
upwards and downwards, putteth forth in round. 


Baconw 
What if the ſun 42 
Be centre to the world; and other ftars 
By his attractive virtue and their own | 
Incited, dance about him various rounds. Milton. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtick round. Milton; 
He did foretel and propheſy of him, 
Who to his realms and azure round hath join'd. 
TS Denham. 
They mou they wheel, they throw their darts 
__ : | 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run; 
Flying they follow, and purſuing ſbun, Dryden. 
ow ſhall I then begin, or where conclude, 
To draw a fame ſo truly circular ? 
For, in a round, what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perſect are? Dryden. 
The mouth of Veſuvio has four hundred yards in 


diameter; for it ſeems a perfect round. Addiſon. 
This image on the medal plac'd, | 

With its bright round of titles grac'd, | 

And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live, Addiſon, 


2, Rundle; ſtep of a ladder. 
When he once attains the upmoſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, fcorning the r | 
By which he did aſcend. Shakſpeare. 
Many are kicked down ere they have climbed e 
two or three firſt rounds of the ladder. 
Government of the Tongue. 
All the roumd like Jacob's ladder riſe ;. 
The loweſt hid in earth, the topmoſt in on 
: Dades. 
This is the laſt ſtage of human perſection, the 
utmoſt round of the ladder —— 1 we aſcend to 
heaven. __ Norris, 


3. The time in which any thang Ins paſſed 


Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather | 


through all hands, and comes back to the 
firſt ; hence applied to a carouſal. 
A gentle round fill'd to the brink, 0 
To this and t* other friend I drink. Suckling, 
Women to cards may be compar'd ; we play 
A round or two; when us d, we throw away. 
; raxvilles 
The ſeaſt was ferv'd; the bow! was crown'd; 
To the King's pleaſure went the micthtul —_ 
; rior, 
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5 And endleſs ru of ſtill returning woes, 


R OUT 


4. A revolution; a courſe ending at che 
point where it began. 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the ſtarry quire, - | 
Who, in their niche watchful ſpheres, - 
Lead in ſwift rawrds 4 months and years, Mil ton. 
* — end __— this be found, 0 
1 * 2 perpetual fruitleſs round. Cowley. 
If nothing will -pteaſe people, unleſs K. 
r What can they expect, 
but the aſs's rownd of vexatious changes ?I. Eftrange. 
Ho then to drag a wretched liſe beneath 


N 


Aud all the gna wing pangs of vain remorſe? 
| —— b Smith. 
Some preachers, -prepared only upon two or three 
run the — — yo end of the 
to another, Add iſon. 
Till by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 
- We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn ; 
Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 
Thus through the rund of age, to childhood we 
a return. Prior, 
5. Rotation; ſucceſſion in viciſſitude. 
. Such new VUtopians would have a round of govern- 
ment, as ſome the like in the church, in which 
every ſpoak becomes uppermoſt in his turn. 


f Felyday. 
6. [ronde, Fr.] A walk performed by a 
guard or officer, to ſurvey a certain 
diftrit. | 
Rov ND. adv, ' | 


The terror of God was upon the cities round 
about. Geneſis. 
All ſounds whatfoever move round; that is, on 
all ſides, upwards, downwards, forwards, and back- 
Wards. | | Bacon. 
In darkneſs and with dangers compaſs'd ue 
3 iton. 
2. 2 à la ronde, Fr.] In a revolu- 
On.“ | | ; 
At the beſt tis but cunning; and if he can in 
his own fancy raiſe that to the opinion of true wiſ- 
dom, he comes round to practiſe his deceits upon 
himſelf. Government of the Tongue. 
3. Circularly. | | 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Rand through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milton. 
4. Not in a direct line, 
If merely to come in, fir, they go outz 
The way they take is ſtrangely round about. Pape. 
Rov ND. prep. | 
1. On every ſide of. . 
To officiate light raumd this opacous earth. Millan. 
2. About; cireularly about. 
le led the hero rownd 


— 


The conſines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dryden. 
3. All over; here and there in. | 
 Rownd the world we roam, 8 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. 
„ ana Dryden. 
-To RounD, v. . C rotunde, Lat. from the 
nouns] 7 
1. To ſurround; to encircle. —+ 
Would that th“ inclufive verge. 


Of golden metal, that muſt rumd my brow, 5 
Were redhot ſteel to.ſear me to the brain, Shakſp. 


We are ſach ſtuff : 
As dreams are made on, and our little liſe 
1s rounded with a ſleep. Shakſpeare, 


This diflemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many-coloured Iris, roznds thine eyes. Shak/. | 


The vilett cockle gaping on the coaſt, 
That rounds the ample ſea. + Prior. 
2. To make ſpherical, circular, or cylin- 
_ drical, © | NEG 


Worms with many feet, which round themſelyes 
into balls, are bred Thiefly under logs of timber. 


Bacon. 


When ſilver has been leſſened in any piece carty | 
zog the publick ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, or 
rounding, the laws bave it not to be lawfyl 


w+ To move about any thing. 


Roux DABOUTr. adj. [This word is uſed 
thous 


1. Ample; extenſive, 


2. Indirect 5 looſe. 


Rov'nveri, 
Rov'nDELAY. 


* 
* 


1. [rondelet, F. 0 A kind of ancient poetry, 


„money. 3 Locke. 


% 2 
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into a ſquare piece near the ſize, and with the 
draw-knife raum off the edges to make it fit for 
the lathe. Moxon 


Can any one tell, how the ſun, planets, and | 


| ſatellites were rounded into their particular ſphe- 
roidical orbs ? ; Cheyne. 
3- To raiſe to a relief. #74 
The figures on our modern medals are raiſed and 
rounded to a very great perfetion., Addiſon. 


To thoſe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diftance, in your fight 
Had rounded ſtill th? horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt, | Milton. 
5. To mould into ſmoothneſs, | 
| Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, 


periods and cadences, without propriety or meaning. 
| 98 Swift. 
To Rev ND. V. Me x : 
1. To grow round in form, 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince. Shakſpeare, 
2. runen, German; whence Chaucer writes 
it better roun.] To whiſper. | 
Being come to the ſupping place, one of Kalen- 
der's ſervants rounded in his ear; at which he te- 
tired, EY Sidney. 
i a, France, "Ts 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own ſoldier, raunded in the ear, 
With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shakſpeare. 
They're here with me already; whiſpering, 


round! — 
Sicilia is a ſo forth; tis far gone. Shalſpeare. 


Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady ſaid 


ſhe was but forty : one that ſat by rounded him in 


the ear, ſhe is far more out of the queſtion: Cicero 
anſwered, I muſt delievethir, for | 
any time theſe ten years. Bacon. 

he for reundt the new eleR in the ear, with a 
piece of ſecret ſervice that he could do him. | 


L' Eftrange. 
3. To go ropnd, as a guard. 
They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
Milton, 


as an adjective, h it is only an ad- 
verb united to a ſubſtantive by a collo. 
quial licence of language, which ought 
not to have been admitted into books.] 
Thoſe fincerely follow reaſon, but for want of 


having large ſound, roundabout ſenſe, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the queſtion, Locke, 


 Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of tranſlating, 
invented to help the barrenneſs, which tranſlators, 


overlooking in themſelves, have apprehended in our 


tongue, f F. e it on, 


1 


which commonly conſiſts of thirteen 
verſes, of which eight are of one kind 
of rhyme and five of another ; it is di- 
vided into three couplets ; and at the 
end of the ſecond and third, the begin- 
ning of the rounde/ is repeated in an 
equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. Trevoux. 
Siker, ſike a roundle never heard I none 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beſt, 
And Willie is not greatly over-gone, - 
So weren his under-ſongs well addreſt. Spenſer. 
To hear thy rimes and roxxde/ays, en 
Which thou wert wont in waſtſul hills to ſing, 
I more delight than lark in ſummer days, . 
Whoſe echo made the neitzhb ring groves to 2 ; 


er. 
Come now, a reumdel and a fairy ſong. Sbalſp. 
The muſes and graces made feſtivals ; the ſawns, 


> 
* . 


appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, rounded into | 


| Rovu'nDLy. adv. [from round.] 


heard her ſay ſo | 


2. Smoothneſs. 


R OU 
They liſt'ning heard him, while he ſearch'd dle 


grove 
And loudly ſung his reundelay of love, 
But on the ſudden ſtop'd. D. ydew 


2. [ rondelle, Fr.] A round " or figure, 


e Spaniards, caſting themſelves into roundel;, 
and their ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in the reſt, made 3 
flying march to Calais. \ Bacx. 


Rov'nDeR, #. /. from round.) Circum- 
| ference; encloſure. 
If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 
” Dis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war, Shakjp, 
Rov'nDHeaAD., 2. . [ronnd and head.] A 
puritan, ſo named from the practice once 
| Gras among them of cropping their 
air round, © * 
Your petitioner * kept hoſpitality, and drauk 
confuſion to the roundheads. Spectatær. 
Roux pRHOUSE. 2. /. [round and bone.) 
The conſtable's priſon, in which diſc. 
derly perſons, found in the ſtreet, are 
confined, | 
They march'd to ſome fam'd reundbauſe. Pope. 


| Rov'npisn. adj. [from round] Some. 


what round; approaching to roundneſs. 
It is not every ſmall crack that can make ſuch a 

receiyer, as is of -a rozndi/> figure, uſcleſs to our 

experiment. b Boyle, 


1. In a round form; in a round manner, 
2, Openly ; plainly z without reſerve, 
Injoin gainſayers, giving them roundſy to under. 
Rand, that where our duty is ſubmiſtion, weak 
3 betokens pride. Hooker 
; You'll prove a jolly ſurly SORE PEE 
That take it on you at the firſt fo rovnd!ly. Shakſp. 
Mr. de Mortier roundly ſaid, that to cut off all 
contentions of words, he would propoſe two means 
for peace. © | Hayward. 
From a world of phœnomena, there is a principle 
that acts out of wiſdom and counſel, as was abun- 


Auantly evinced, and as roundly acknowledged. 


5 ore. 
He affirms thing roxndly, without any art, 

rhe torick, — : Addiſon 
3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed, | 
When the mind has ht itſelf to attention, 

it will be able to cope with difficulties, and maſter 
them, and then it may go on 70undly. 


' ouſly; in earneſt. 65 "a 
I was called any thing, and I would have done any 
thing, indeed too, and roundly'too. Shakſpeare, 
This lord juſtice cauſed the earl of Kildare to be 


reſumed, and proceeded every way fo roundly and 
ſeverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte him. 


| | Davies, 
Rov'NnDNess. 2. J [from round.] 


1. Circularity ; ſphericity; cylindrical 


The ſame reaſon is of the reundreſs of the bubble ; 
for the air within avoideth diſcontinuance, and there - 
fore caſteth itſelf into a round figure. FBacwts 

Bracelets gf pearl gave roundneſs to her arm, 


RY gem augmented ev'ry charm. Prlor· 
Roundicſe is the primary eſſential mode or diffe- 
rence of a bowl. | Matis 


The whoje period and compaſs of this ſpeech was 
delightſome ſor the roundneſs, and grave for the 
ſtrangeneſs, , . » Spenſer, 

3. Honeſty; openneſs; vigorous meaſures. 

To ROUSE. v. a. [Of the ſame claſs of 
words with rah and riſe, ]J . 

Is To wake from reſt. a N 42 

At once the crowd aroſe, confus'd and high; 

For Mars was early up, and rexs'd the (ky. Dryd. 

| Rew'rent I touch thee ! but with honeit zeal, 

To reuſe the watchmen of the publick weal ; 
To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 

| And toad dhe prelate ſlumb' ring in his tall, Pope, 


ſatyrs, and nymphs did dance their roundelayt. - 


Howel. | | 


r 


. 
2. To excite to thought or action. 


arreſted, and cancelled ſuch charters as wete lately 


Lecte. 
4. Completely; to the purpoſe; vigor- 


4 


| R OU 
Then rouſe that heart of thine, 
And whatſoever heretofore thou haſt aſſum'd to be, 
his day be greater. | Chapman, 
he Dane and Swede, rouz'd up by fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as. her fleets appear their terrors ceaſe, 
And all the northerd world lies huſh'd in peace. 
7 | Addiſon. 
; I'll thunder in their ears their country's cauſe, 
And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in them. 
Addiſon. 
The heat, with which Luther treated his adver- 
faries, though ſtrained too far, was extremely well 
fitted by the providence of God to rowſe up a people, 
the moſt phlegmatick of any in chriſtendom. 
8 6 Atterbury. 
3. To put into action. 

As an eagle, ſeizing appear, 
His airy plumes doth Lov full rudely dight; 
$0 ſhaked he, that horror was to hear. Fairy 

Bluſt'ring winds had rous'd the ſea, 


4. To drive a beaſt from his laire, 
heh The blood more ſtirs, 
To rande a lion, than to ftart a hare. Shakſpeare. 
le ftooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an 
old lion ; who ſhall rox/e him up? Geneſis, 
£2 Thr' unexpected found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound; 


{ 


ueen, 
Milton. 


Rows'd with the nqiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 


Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 

Had giv'n this falſe alarm. | Denbam, 
Now Cancer glows with Phœbus' fiery car, 

The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war t 


Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 2 


Raufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op ning . 
To Rovse. V. 1. . : 
1. To awake from ſlumber. 

Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 


— 


Rouſe and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. | 


Richard, who now was half aſleep, 


Rows?d; nor would longer filence keep. Prior. 
Melancholy lifts her head; 
Morpheus rouſes from his bed, Pope, 


2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Goodthings of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rowwze. 
8 5 MITT, Shakſpeare. 
Rovuss. . / ruſch, German, half drunk.] 
A doſe of liquor rather too large. Not 
in uſe. | | 
They have given me a rouſe already. 
L ot paſt a pint, as I am a ſoldier. 
No jocund 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 
And the king's ronſe ſhall bruit it back again, 
Refpeaking earthly thunder. | Shakſpeare 
Ro us ER. . /. {from rouſe.] One who 
rouſes. 23 | 
RovrT. 1. f. [70t, Duteh, ] 


Shatſpeare. 


1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble; a tu- | 


multuous crowd, 
Beſides the endleſs r2uts of wretched thralls, 
Which thither were aſſembled day by day 


From all the world. Spenſer, 

A rout of people there aſſembled were, | 
Of every ſort and nation under ky. Spenſer » 
If thatrebellion 812 e 


Came like itſelf in baſe and abject routa, 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, 

You, te verend father, then had not been there. 


by Farmers.were to ſorſeit their holds in caſe of un- 


lawful retainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful | 


aſſemblies. © ü Bacon. 
1 tocit league is againſt ſuch raurs and ſhowls, 
a3 Have utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. 


Nor do I'name of men the common rot, 
That wand'ring looſe about, 1 
Grow up and periſh, as the ſummer fly. Milton. 

Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
By twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, | 
er coach there follows; and throngs round about, 
Of ſhapes and airy ſorms an endleſa ror, Corley. 

| | 


alth that Denmark drinks to-day, | 


o 


4 


| 


/ 


N 


ö 


| 


Shakſpeare. | - 


- 


| 


. 


; 


ROW 
The mad able rout 0 
Full of confuſion I the fumes of wine, 
Lov'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. 
Halley ſpies 
The doctor faſten'd by the eyes 
At Charing- eroſs among the row, > 
Where painted monſters are hung out. Swift, 
2. [ronte, French, ] Confuſion of an army 
defeated or diſperſed, 
| ny army. ; 
As if they could not ſtand when thou wer't down, 
Diſpers'd in roxt, betook them all to fly. Daniel. 
Their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv'd, 
With many an inroad gor'd ; deformed rout 
Enter'd and foul diſorder, Milton, 
To RovurT. v. 3. To diſſipate and put into 


confuſion by defeat. 

The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
rout him quite, ſhould be to keep him from invad- 
ing of thole countries adjoining, Spenſer. 

That party of the king's horſe that charged the 
Scots, ſo totally rovted and defeated their whole 
army, that they fled. Clarendon. 

To Rour. v. 2. To aſſemble in clamorous 


and tumultuous crowds. | 
The meaner ſort roxted together, and ſuddenly 
aſſailing the earl in his houſe, flew him. Bacon. 
RouTs. . /. [roxte, Fr.] Road; way. 
Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 
Row. u. /. [reth, German.] A rank or 
file; a number of things ranged in a line. 
Lips never part, but that they ſhow ) 


Roſcommon. 


Of precious pearl the double row. Sidney. 
After them all dancing on a row, 

The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 

As freſh as flowres. | $S . 


Where any row 
Of fruit-trees, overwoody, reach'd too far 
Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 


Fruitleſs embraces. Milton. 
A triple mounted row of piliars, laid 2 
On wheels. Milton, 


Where the bright ſeraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 
A new born wood of various lines there grows, 
And all the flouriſhing letters ſtand in rows, Cowley. 
The victor honour'd with a nobler veſt, 
Where gold and purple ftrive in equal rows, Dryd. 
Why — our coaches crowd the white - glov d 
aux, y F 
Why bows the ſidebox from its inmoſt rows ? Pope. 
To ROW, v. x. [nopan, Saxon, ] To 
impel a veſſel in the water by oars, 
He ſaw them toiling in rowing, for the wind was 
contrary. 0 Mark. 
Some of theſe troughs or canoes: were ſo great, 
that above twenty men have been found rowing in 
One. . Abbot. 
The bold Britons then ſecurely row'd;. 
| Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. Waller. 
The watermen turned their barge, and rowed 
ſoftly, that they might take the cool of the evening. 
| | ; Dryden, 
To Row, v. a. To drive or help forward 
by oars, a A CRY 
The ſwan rows her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 
Ro'wEL. . J. {rouelle, French. 
1. The points of a ſpur turning on an axis. 
He gave his able horſe the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
Vp to the rotuel head, 1 Sba 


A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore r ,t... 


Nor iron on his heel. Shal ſpeare. 
A mullet is the rotoel of a ſpur, and hath never 
but five points; a ftar hath fix. © Peachan, | 
e ſpurr d his fiery fteed © © 17 
With goring rowvels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dryden. 


2, A ſeton; a roll of hair or filk put into 
a wound to hinder it from healing, and 
provoke a diſcharge. 

To RO WET. v. a, To pierce through the 
— fn keep the wound open by a 
Towel, 


Rowwel the horſe in the cheſt. Mortimer. 


RUB 
 Ro'wen. . /. 
Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, 
that the corn left on the ground may ſprout into 
green, / Notes on Tu ſſer. 
Then ſpare it for rower, till Michel be paſt, 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou batt. Ter. 
Torn your cows, that give milk, into your rowens, 
tilt ſnow comes, Mortimer. 
Row ER. x, /; [from w.] One that mu- 
nages an oar. 
Four gallies firſt, which equal r-wers bear, 
Advancing in the watry liſts, appear. Dryden, 
The bithop of Saliſbury ran down with the ſtream 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but one 
4 


rower, N Addiſon, 
RO'Y AL. adj. [roial, French.] . 
1. Kingly ; belonging to a king; becoming 
a king; regal, 
The royal ttock of David. 
The royal! bow'rs | 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Milton, 
Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, . 
From courts retir'd, poſſeſs their peaceful loves: 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate! Granville. 
2, Noble; illuſtrious, 
What news from Venice? | 
How doth that reyal merchant, good Antonio? 
Shak ſpear, Es. 
Adherent 


Milton. 


Ro'y ar1sT, 1. /. [from royal, | 
to a king. 
Where Candiſh fought, the royalifs prevail'd, 
Neither his courage nor his judgment fail'd. alley. 
The old church of England reyaliſit, another 
name for a man who prefers his conſcience: before 
his intereſts, are the moſt meritorious ſubjects in the 
world, as having all thoſe terrible teſts, which 
domineering malice could put them to, and carried 
their credit and theit conſcience clear, South. 
To Ro/YALIZB. v. 3. [from ryal,.] To 
make royal. 1 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
To royalize his blood, I ſpilt mine own. SHH peare. 
Ro'yYaLLY, adv, from royal, |] In a 


kingly manner; regally; as becomes a 


king. 
It ſhall be my care, 
To have you royal/y appointed. 
His body ſhall be y interr'd, 
And the laſt funeral pomp adorn his hearſe. Dryd.. 
Ro'YALTY. 2. /. | ruialte, French. 
1. Kingſhip ; character or office of a king. 
Draw, you raſcal ; you come with letters againſt - 
the king, and take vanity the puppet's part againſt: 
the r2ya/ty of her father. »-Shakſpeare, 
He will loſe his head, ere give conſent, | 
His maſter's ſon, as worſhipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the reyalty of England's throne. Shakſp. 
Royalty by birth was the ſweeteſt way of majeſty : : 
a king and a father compounded into one, being of a . 
temper like unto God, juſtice and mercy. Holyday. 
It they had held their royalties by this title, either 
there muſt have been but one ſovereign, or elſe every 
father of a family had as good a claim to royalty us 
Locle 


q 


Shalſpeares 


theſe. 
2, State of a king. 1 
1 will, alas! be wretched to the great, 
And ſigh in r9yalty, and grieve in ſtate. 
3. Emblems of royalty. 
| Whereſore do l allume , 
Theſe royalties, and not re fuſe to reign? Milton, 
To RoYNE. v. a, [roguer, French.] To 
gnaw z to bite. Spenſer. 
RO V NISH. adj. I ragneux, French, mangy, 
paltry.] Paltry; ſorry; mean; rude. 
The royniſb clown, at whom ſo oft 85 
Vour grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 
1 7 Sbalſprare. 


Ro'yTeLET. 2. J. ¶ French.] A little or: 
petty king. 8 


Caufing the American 


Prior. 


roytelets to turn all ho- 0 


| magers to chat king and the crown of England. 
n Helin. 
To RUB. v. 4. [rbubio, Welſh 3. reibeng: 


| German, to wipe. ] e 
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To Rus. v. 4. 


RUB 

1. To clean or ſmooth any thin by paſling |] 

| ſomething over it; to four to Paſir 

9 * 1 lea ſomething f 

2, 10 tou o as to ve 0 
1 


Their ſtra - built citadel. new rabb'd with lam. * 


In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands 
over him, catholicks rub their heads, and ſmell his 
bones, which they ſa 222 them a natural per- 

though very like balſam; and 

what would make one ſupe, that they rub the mar- 

ble with it, it isdbſerved, that the ſcent is ſtronger 

in the morning than at night. | Addiſon, 

3. To move one body upon another. 
Look, how ſhe rubs her hands. 

Alt is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem 

thus 22 her hands. Shakſpeare. 

| verament at that time was y kings, before 

Wag pn in the moſt formal expreſſions of 

duty and reverence uſed to rz6 their noſes, or ſtroke 

their foreheads, Heylin. 
The bare rubbing of two bodies violeatly produces 

heat, and often fire. Locke. 
Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one another, 


produce a fetid ſmell. Arbuthnot. 
4. To obſtruct by colliſion. 

5 'Tis the duke's pleaſure, „ 
Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know - 
Will not be rxb4'd nor ſtop d. W 

5. To to retouch. 


The whole buſineſe of our 3 is, to & 
over the defaced of the creation, to reprint 
God's image upon the foul. . South. 
6. To remove by friction: with off or car. 
A forcible object will rub aut the freſheſt colours 
at a ſtroke, and paint others. 7 


If their minds are well principled with inward ei- 


vility, a great part of the roughneſs, which ſticks to | 


time and 
the rules in 


the outſide for want of better teachi 
obſervation will rus ; but if ill, 
the world will not 


7. To touch hare. 


He, who before he was ſpied, was afraid, aſter | 


being perceived, was aſhamed; now being | hardly 
rubbed upon, left both fear and ſhame, and was 
moved to anger. Sidney. | 
3. To Rus down, To clean or curry a, 
horſe, h 1 
When is fellow beaſts are wea grown, 
Hel play the groom, give oats, 722 em down. 


1 
. 


9. 75 Rus 25. To excite ; to awaken. 
| You will find me not to have rubbed þ the me- 
mory of what ſome heretofore in the city did. South. 


10. To Rus up. To poliſh; ie. 
1. To fret; to make a friction. 4, | 


This laſt allofion aul'd the panther more, 
| Recauſe indeed it ud upon the fore ; 0 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe ut t winch, tho e. 


2. RE rough difficulties. 125 
ters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale, 1 

through woods with toile ſeeke them all. 
Chapman. 


-well as they can. 
Tis as much as one can do, _—_ 


. world, though perpetually a doing. L'Eftrange. 
Rus. . % [from the verb.] 
1. Frication ; 3 of rubhin . % tai | 
2. — qualiey of groves | Hades the | 
a bowl, J o 
We'll play at book. . ; 
S ens vn tes 


that my fortune runs againft the bias. 8 
3. Collifion ; hinderance; obſtruction. 
The breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which ſhall directiy lead 
foot to wm pe oe  _. "Shalff 
every rad is lmoothed in our way. 


Ad give 


Collier. | 


R. Locke, : 


| What 9u441fb, and what offal 2 when it ſerves 


RUB 

Thoſe you make friends, 
your hearts to, when th once pefceive 
The leaft rzb in your fortunes, fal wendy 

Upon this rub, the Engliſh embaſſadors thought 
fit to demur, and ſent to xeceive directions. A. 

1 giddy wonder 1 

Of my weary ſteps, and under 
_ — clear as the day, 

here no churliſh ru ſays nay. 

He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the flippery ways of vice; 
THOR e yet thoſe rubs gone 


He flides en ſmoothly, l 

*, 

_ All fort of rabs will be laid in the way. Davenant. 
An hereditary right is to be prelerred before elee - 
tion; becauſe the Js is ſo diſpoſed, that it 
almoſt executes i and- upon the death of a 
prince, the adminiſtration goes on without wy rub 

or interruptions 8 Swift, 


4. Piffeulty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. 
To ſleep; perchance to dream ay, there's the ub. 


peare. 

RVB-sTOXE. 1. f. frab and FE 
ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen. | 
A cradle for batlie, with ruh ene e 


Lt 
bei 4. J. {from rub, F +: 
1, One that rubs, 


2. The inſtrument with which one 2 

Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the bathing ſheets diſpla 
- Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, Gr 3 it will 
your wearing out the common 7#bbers, 4 wife. 
3. A coarſe fi | 
The rough of coarſe file, if large, is called a 3 
and takes off the uncvenneſs which the hammer 
made in the ſorging. Maron. 
4. A game 3. conteſt ; two games out of 
three, 


"The afs was jo 51 e- ſee two bookies try | 


their title to him by a rubber of cuffs. L Eftrange. 
If butchers had but the manners to go to ſharps, 
gentlemen would be contented ny at cuffs. 


. A whetſtone, Ai Wert. 
BAB. 1. J. [from We; as. perhaps 
{-Ru'sz15H, J meaning, at firſt, duſt made 

by rubbing. Rubbage is not uſed. E 
1. Ruins of a building ; ; e of mat. 


ter uſed 1 in building. 
What traſh is Rome? 


For the baſe matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cſar. 


3% Shabf are. 
too fine among this rubbage. 
| Wotton. 
A fabrick, though | high and beautiful, if founded 
on rubbifb, is eaſily x change ge ys +. 
a Cs 
When the foundation of a ſtate is once looſened, 
. the leah commotics lays the whole ia 725 
55 ange. 


OY ' Th'Almighty caft a 
| He ſaw the 8 one Wa | he. his 
Knowledge lying under abundance of rabbifb, 


crabbed matter as agreeably as he can. Davenant. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a. 
ſurer way to conſume us, by letting our 8 

ainſt ſtones and 3 wi ft. 
2. Conf. fion ; mingled maſs. 


That noble art of political lying ought not to lie | | 


any longer in rabbi/> and coofufion. — Arbuthnot. 
„Any thing vile and worthleſs, 
UBBLE-STONE- „ | 

.  - Rubblesflenes owe „ 
rubbed and worn by the water, at the latter end of 
n e 


2 . horſe is one that is is 
or black, with a light grey, 7 — 
2 but they is Sr" 
eng. 


Sboſp. 


| | Ru'BRIEK, 1. 


ſcope has been to remove this rubbiſb, 5444 
W hampered, + hay up | 


— | 


RUB 
Rv'sicuny, adi. 
rubicurdus, Latin. ] 


[rabiemd:, French; 


Inclining to redneſs, 


Rv's1tD. adj. (from ruby.) Red as a rub 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 5 
Thrice upon thy rubied li Milton 
Angels food, and —7 nectar hn 


Ia pearl, in diamond, and in maſſy gold. Miltor, 


Craſbaw. - Rv81'Fick. 44%. Low and facio, Latin ] 


Making red, 
While the ſeveral ſpecies of as the rubißck, 


are by refraction WES ned one from another, N 
retain thoſe motions proper to each. 


Ru'stroku. adj. [raber, Lat, and bem, 
Havin ng the form of red, [2 5 
. Of thole rays, which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the 


 rabiform will be the leaſt reſracted; and ſ 
the eye in the direckeſt lines. . 


To Ru'Biry. v. a. To make red. 
This topically applied, becomes a phænigmus or 


 rubifying medicine, and of ſuch fiery parts 
' conceive fire of themfelves, and bura & houſe. * 


Ros tobe adj, N, Latin.] Rudd 
red. W fe : 2 Iv; 


5 Diana's lip 


To wat more ſmooth and rubious.  Shakſpeare, 
'Ru'gn1CaTED. adj. [from rubrica, Lat. 
Smeared 15 ted. 


fe [rabrique, French; rubrica, 
Latin, ] DireQions rinted in 'books of 
law and in -prayer-books ; ſo termed, 
4 becauſethey were r diſtinguiſhed 
; DF being in red ink, © 
No date prefix'd, 
Dina my — ſtarry rubrick ſet, Mitten, 
Xe ey eit particular prayers according to the 
ſeveral days and months; and their tables e 
to inſtruct them. 1 Stilling fleet, 
The rubrich and the rules relating to the liturgy 
are eſtabliſhed by royal Tage as well as the 
liturgy itſelf. Nelſon, 


Ru' RICE. ag Red. 15 
| The light and rays, which . or rather 
| make objects appear fo, 1 perry rick or red mokieg. 
eTwions 


What tho? my name ſtood rubrick on the walls. 


es 
To . V. 4. [from the noun, ] 
To adorn with red. 
RU'BY. #. fs [from raber, Latin.) 
1. A precious ſtone of a red colour, next 


in hardneſs and value to a diamond. 

Pp, op, fair bride? and cal! 

Thy ſtars from out their ſeyeral boxes, take 

Thy rubles, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 

; Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all, Lonne. 

1 would be repreſented like a, manly 
her head a drefling of pear}, diamonds, 

4 Peacbam. 

touns were on their royal ſeutcheons plac'd, 

| | With ſaphires, ep 193 . 


. 9 E. aA 
PL Redneſs. 
You can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the EC nh 
When mine is blanch'd with car. 


3- N P. 


Thou eould'ſt repreſs, nor did the * 
Kue; * d, the flavour, or the ſm \ 
taſte, that cheers the hearts of Gods and men, 

_ Allure.thee. from the cool cryſtalline ſtream, Milton. 


to 


182 14+ A blaio; a blotch; n carbuncle. 


| 


He laid oak ** 
bu a. i hae a rich fac rub 2 
Rua r. ad. {from the noun.] Ot a red 


* like dumb heir ruby 
* mouths, n 
Diana's lip 
too or ſol ad ray. thn hy al i 
E 5. 


minant there. Fenier' 


RU PDP ; 
Roucra'rion. u. /. (ruth, Latin.] A 
belching ariſing from wind and indi- 


gm n. * 
J RuD. v. a. [hudu, Saxon, redneſs.] 
To make red. Obſolete. 

Her cheek, like apples, which the ſun had rudgded. 


R U D. 
3. Violent; tumultuous; boiſterous ; tur- 


bulent. 


Clouds, puſh'd with winds rude in their ſhock. 
| Milton, 
The water appears white near the ſhore, and a 
ſhip ; becauſe the rude agitation breaks it into foam. 


RUE 


houfe1 plants; the not obſerving of this, deſtroys 
more plants than all the rzderefſes of the E . 
| e yN. 
RUDENTURE, 2. /. [French.] In ar- 
chitecture, the figure of a rope or ſtaff, 
ſometimes plain and ſometimes carved, 


1 2 
A U N oy * 
2s 6 - 1 W ” * * 


— 2 3 RN 
Ray re pee nn ep 


Boyle. herewith the fluti f columns are | 

Spenſer. | 4. Harſh - inclement. COTTON e Inge OE "OE . $ 

Rv'DDER. n. J. [ roeder, Dutch. ] v Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 9 frequently filled 9 5 . * 
1, The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, | What the rude winter from them tore. aller. Ru'pkRARr. adj. [rudera, Latin, ] Be- | 


longing to rubbiſh. _ 
RuDera'TION, 2. /. In architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or 
little ſtones. Bailey, 
Ru'DESBVY. z. /. [from rude.] An uncivil 
turbulent fellow. A low word, now 
little uſed. 


5. Ignorant; raw; untaught. 
Though I be rude in ſpeech, yet not in knowledge. 
| 2 Corinthians, 
He was yet but rude in the profeſſion of arms, 
though greedy of honour. Wotton, 
. Thoſe, that attribute unto the faculty any firſt or Such tools as art yet rude hath form'd. Milton, 
ſole power, have therein no other underſtanding, | 6. [ rude, French.] Rugged; uneven ; 
than ſuch a one hath, who, looking into the ſtern ſhapeleſs N unformed. | 
of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the helm and N x 


by which its courſe is governed. 

5 heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' ring, 
And thou ſhould'ſt towe me after. Sbakſpeare. 
They looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the 

— main-ſail, and made toward ſhore. Acts. 


- ao” 
F | = p 
a p ” — p 
— 0 — — — 
r pw, 2 * * — n — MEI — p 
FF ˙ :—ͤͤo Too gyro 


| Dryden, | 7+ Artleſs ; inelegant. 
Thou held'ſt the der with a ſteady hand, 

Tull ſafely on the ſhore the bark did land. Dryden. 
2. Any thing that guides or [governs the 
For rhyme the rudder is of verſes. Hudibras. 
Rvu'voiNess. 2. J. [from ruddy.) The 

quality of approaching to redneſs, 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it. Shakſpeare. 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and loak pale and 
withered, you may ſuſpect it corrupting. Hiſcman. 


A 


Rvu'opLE. 2. J. [rudul, Iflandick.] Red 


rudimentum, Latin, ] 


. The firſt principles; the firſt elements of 
a ſcience, | 
Such as were trained up in. the rudiments, and 
were ſo made fit to be by baptiſm received into the 
church, the fathers uſually term hearerss Hooler. 
To learn the order of my fingering, | 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, Shakſpeare 
Thou ſoon ſhalt quit | 
Thoſe rudiments, and ſee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of .th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 
Sufficient inttoduction to inform 
Thee, of thyſelf ſo apt, in regal arts. Miltox. 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be forced 
to learn the rudiments of a language, which he is 


never to uſe, and neglect the writing a good. hand, 
and caſting accounts ? . Locke, 


. . In their ſo rude abode I muſt be forced 
- rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute virtue te the Not th beds pas hd n To give my hand, oppoſed againſt my heart 1 
glans Say 1 without all conſideration of the bead e Poor ſwineherd wou forge 8 Uni g eus en 7205 Fa * fee, "hal, l 
* y 3 5 ä It was the cuſtom to worſhip rude and unpoliſhed ut of my ſight, rude gone. akſjpeare. } 
_ Fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart ; | 5 5 ' * f 9 
Their tail the A 74 and their head the prow. | ſtones. Stilling fleet, | RU'DIMENT' 2. J. {rudiment, F rench ; g ; 


1 would know what ancient ground of authority he 
hath for ſuch a ſeaſcleſs fable; and if he have any 
of the rade Iriſh books. 1 Spenſer, 

One example may ſerve, till you view the ZEneis 

in the original, unblemiſhed by my rude tranſlation. 

4 8 48 Dryden, 

8. Such as may be done with ſtrength 
without art. | 

To his country farm the fool confin'd ; | 
Rude work wel! ſuited with a ruſtick mind. Dryden. 

Rvu'peLy, adv. | from rude.] 
1. In a rude manner; fiercely ; tumultu- 
ouſly. | 

Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 


earth. | | 
- Ryddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
- - andas that is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of a 


: ; To fright them ere deſtroy. Shakſpeare. RC” 
greater or leſs ſpecifick gravit nee, or hard- , BEES : * | 2. The firſt part of education. 
2:1 8 af Wordward, | 2. Without exaQtneſs; without nicety ; | He was 3 where he was born in his firſt 
Ru! D Dock. 2. / 1 Latin.] A coarſely. - | rudiments, till the years of ten, and then taught the 


I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, : 


principles of muſick. | tom. 
I that am radely ſtampt, and want love's uy: 17 
Shakſp. 


The (kill and rudiments auſtere of war, Philips, 
3. The firſt, inaccurate, unſhapen begin- 
ning or original of any thing. 

Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould 

of earth or bark. . Bacon. 

The rudiments of nature are very unlike the 

groſſer appearances» | Glanville. 

So looks our monarch on this early ſight, 
Th' eſſay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, 


bird; the redbrea | 
© Of finging birds, they have linnets and ruddechs. 


Ls Carew, 
RU'DDY. 2c. {pubu, Saxon. ] 
Is Approaching to redneſs; pale red. 
e may ſee the old man in the morning, 
Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
To ofertake time, and bring back youth again. 


To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 

3. Unſkilfully, 3 
My muſe, though rudely, has reſign d 

Some faint reſemblance of his godlike mind. Dryd, |. 
4. Violently; boiſterouſly. | | 

With his truncheon he fo rudely ſtroke 
Cynocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. 
Neb. Spenſer, 


Otway. , | a Which all- maturing time muſt bring to light. Dryd. 
New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen; | Ru'DExE85. 1. . [radeſe, French ; from Shall that man — to religious 2 
Some ruddy colour d, ſome of lighter green, D ryden. rude. | | 5 who is defective and ſhort in moral? which are but 
Ten wildings have 1 gather'd for my dear; 1. Coarſeneſs of manners; incivility. the rudiments, the beginnings, and firſt draught of 
How ruddy _ your ——— ſtreaks appear! Dryd. = rudeneſs is 4 ow to by good wit, Fe religian' as religion is the perfeion, n 
n hich gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words and ſublimation of morality. outh, 
| Seems fertile, and with ruddief freight bedeckt. With botter'« petite, Sbhakſpeare. God beholds the firſt imer rudiments of vir- 
4 . P, bilips, g The publick will in triumphs rudely ſhare, - tue in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, 
I phyſick, or iſſues, will keep the complexion |' And kings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt bear. Dryd. till it has received every grace it is Capable of. 
from inclining to coarſey. or ruddy, ſhe thinks them The rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and ingra- 1 HSß᷑det later. 
well employed. Law. titude of the late favourites towards their miſtreſs, | The ſappy boughs 
2. Yellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, | ere no longer to be born. Swift. | Attire themſelves with fofloms, ſweet rudiments = 
only in poetry. The rudeneſs, ill- nature, or perverſe behaviour of Of future harveſt. Philips. 


' Acrown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp. CES en. 
RUDE. adj. [neve, Saxon; rudu, Latin. ] 
1. Untaught ; barbarous ; ſavage. | 
Nor is there any nation. in the world, now ac- 


2. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 


any of his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into im- 
patience ; but it now raiſes no other paſfion in him, 
than a defire of beiog upon his knees in prayer to | 
God for them, | | 


What he did amiſs, was rather through rudeneſs 


Ruvime'nTAL. adj, [from rudiment,] 
Initial ; relating to firſt principles, 
Your firſt rudi mental eſſays in ſpectatorſhip were 


made in my ſhop, where you often practiſed for 


hours. Spectator. 


To Rus. v. a, [neoppan, Saxon, ] To 


counted civil, but within the me of books, and want of judgment, than any malicious meaning. 5 g 
vere utterly rude and barbarous. Wilkins, ' _ Hayware. | 1 * 4. . er 
25 Fe | 5 £507: &.4 |; . f : l . 
2. Rong ; coarſe of manners; uncivil; 3. Arileſneſs; inclegance ; coarſeneſs, To tempt the thiog which daily yet I rue, 
brutal. 5 7 let be thy bitter ſcorn, * | And the old cauſe of my continued pain, 
Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; And leave the rudeneſs of that antique age Wich like mne like end to renew. Spenſer, 
friend of an ill faſhion.  - Shakſpeare, To them, thatliy'd therein in ſtate forlorn, Spenſer. | That . e ere ae | 35 1 * 
, | $90 ; | | . ak PerAYE. 
„ „err | ' Francs, thas tinkt Nav this tnaboh a8 es 
like, furthered his condemuation. Hayward. | | | cars, 
You can with ſingle look inflame h The ram, that batters down the wall, If Talbot but ſurvive. Shakſpeare. 
The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſ tame. ' Waller,' | For the great ſwing and rudereſs of his poize, „ Oh! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you 
It has been ſo uſual to write that a man bey place before his hand that made the engine. Didi truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
is thought rzde to his reader, does not give bim 385% %. Having his falſchood found tod late, tune he 
Tome account beſorehad. Vl. 5. Stormineſs; rigour. | | That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Done, 


Ver, II. 


J 


0 


TuͤůOũov can hardly be too ſparing of water to your 


=o 


EG 


r= $1.43 


Rx UFH 


bel dean Wes, ſo jutly ne.. * Milton 
; | t now „ . 
Rox. x. /. rue, French; ruta, Sn.) 
An herb called herb of grace, becauſe 
holy water was ſprinkled with it. Miller. 
_ What ſavor is better, 
For places 


inſected, than wormwood and rue? 

Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
Fil ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb-of grace; 

Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakſp. 
' The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms ber- 
ſelf with eating of rue. . ore. 

Rvu#'evL. adj. [rue and Full.] Mournful; 
woful ; ſorrowful. 3 
When we haye our armour buckled on, 

The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, 

Spur them to rucful work, rein them from ruth. 


., Gocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the 7ueſu! ſtream. Milton. 
_ He figh'd, andcaſt a rueful eye; 

Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. Dryden, 


Rvue'eVLLY, adv. | from rueful.] Mourn- 
fully; ſorrowfully. 


Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and 


very ruefully and ftightfully took back, as being 
F Mere. 

Ruz'ruLNxtEss, . J. [from rueful,] Sor- 
rowfulneſs ; mournfulneſs. -. 

RUE'LLE. 2. J. [French.] A circle ; an 
aſſembly at a private houſe, Not uſed. 


The poet, who flouriſhed in the . 


demned in the ruelle. 


den den. 
Rur r. 2. / ; 


1. A puckered linen. ornament, formerly | 


worn about the neck. See RureLe, 


You a captain; for what? for teari 
ruff in a _ houſe. + - Shakſpeare. 

1 1 5; e'll reyel its | 

With ruff, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shakſpeare. | 
Like an uproar in the town, | "4 

| « Before them every thing went down, _ 
Some tore a ruf, and ſome i gown. Drayton. 
Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav*a's ſcheme, tell certainly, 
7 What faſhion'd hats, or %., or ſuits next year, 


Our giddy-hezded antick youth will wear. Donne. 
The ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, thoſe 
linen rue in which the ſimplicity of t —} omg 
mothers had encloſed it, Addifon's Guardian. 
2. Any thing collected into puckers or 
. Corrugations., | x 
I rear'd this flow'r, ' 
oft on the paper 1 its leaves I ſpread. . 
3. [from ungb ſcales.] A ſmall river fiſh, 


A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for (ha 
and — to be better, but will not grow bigger has 
a gudgeon 3 he is an excellent fiſh, and of a pleaſant 


tate. Walton. 
4. A fate of roughneſs. Obfolete. 
As fields ſet all their briſtles up; in ſuch a ru 
| wert thou, : ol 
g. New ſtate, This ſeems to be the mean- 
ing of this cant word, unleſs it be con- 
* traced from ruffle, 


Pope 


++ How many princes that, in the u of all their 
have been taken down from the head of a 

- conquering army to the wheel of the victor's cha- 
riot] y _ DU Eftrange. 


Ru'rriax. 4. Mono, Italian; ruffien, 


French, a bawd; refer, Daniſh, to 


it may be beſt derived | 


pillage; wb ee word which we 
now write, 1715 A brutal, boiſterous, 
miſchievous fellow; a cut- throat; a 
robber; a-murderer. .. 
Have von a ran that will ſwear? drink? 
Revel the A, dey #7 aw ., Shokſpear 
Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and 
years apt to * nee, 


— like, falling into 
34d rea f condemnation. . 


Tufſer. 


2 whore's | 


Chapman, | 


e. 2. 


R U F 
The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men,. 
Whoſe virtues you admire, were all ſuch ruffiaxs 3 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
Fhat comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a „ 
Ro'rTIAR. adj. Brutal; ſavagely boiſterous, 
Experienc'd age 
May timely intercept the an rage; 
Convene the tribes 
To Ru'erlan, v. . [from the noun. ] 
To rage; to raiſe tumults ; to play the 
ruffian. Not in uſe, | 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 
If it hath 7zf5an'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What-ribs-ot oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe ? Shakſpeare. 
To Rvu'reLe, V. Hs 
wrinkle} . -. | 
1. To diſorder ; to put out of form; to 
make leſs ſmooth. 
Naughty lady, 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour 
You ſhould not rule thus. Shakſptare. 
In changeable taffeties, —— 
and vaniſh upon the r:ffling of the ſame piece of ſilk. 


wats As the firſt 
She ſmooth'd 
Dryden. 


Bear me, ſome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe; 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. Pope. 

2. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb; to put out 
of temper, | 
Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every Tod of Ceſar, that ſhould move ; 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. Shakſp. 
We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds 
ruffled by, the diſorders of the body 
tell, how the ſoul ſhould be affected by ſuch kind of 
agitations, | _ Glanville, 
t out of order; to ſurpriſe; 
The knight found out 
Th' advantage of the „where beſt 
He might the ved foe infeſt. Hudibras. 
4. To throw diſorderly together. | 
- Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
If d up fal'n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let tall from heaven, a ſleep interminate, Chapman. 
5. To contract into plaits. 

A ſmall (kirt of fine fed linnen, running along 
the upper part of the ſtays before, is called the 
modeſty.piece. e Addiſon. 

To Ru'FFLE. v. . | 
1, To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on, and the high winds 
Do ſorely ruffle ; for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buſh, 


an to riſe, 
the ruffled ſeas, and clear 


3- Topu 
| 


2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter. 
The fiery courſer, whep he hears from far 
The ſprightly 1 and the ſhouts of war, 
Oa bis right his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 
3. To be rough; to 
A A valiant ſogein-law thou ſbalt enjoy ; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To ruffle 
| They would e 
to find as they would Bacon, 
Rur yL ER. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament. 
The tucker is a lip of fine linnen, run id a ſmall 


jar; to be in conten- 


| 


2 * 


] ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the women's 
1 Aale 
Didurbance; contention; tumult. 
Conceive the mind's perception of 888 
and vent rifle ot — 


| 


„ 


| Shakſpeare. 
The rifiog winds a Hing gale afford. en. 


[ ruyffelen, Dutch, to 


colours emerge 


| 


| Rv/yTRAKHOoD; . / In falconry, 


Boyle. N 
14 the ſkies. | 


3 nor yet can we | 


7. violent : rude; boiſterous, - 


in the commonwealth of Rome, Shakſp. | 
OT WR them | 


1 


4 


| | 


R U 


a hood 


to be worn by a hawk when ſhe is fuſt 


; Baile os 
Rus. #./; [rageet, rough, Swediſh. a 
1. A coarſe, nappy, woollen cloth, 
January muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and ſear. 
ful aſpect, clad in Iriſh g, or coarſe freeze. Peacham 
The vuugus refembleth a goat, but greater and 
more profitable; of the fleece whercof they make 
rugs, coverings, and ſtuffs, Hleylin. 
2. A coarſe nappy coverlet, uſed for mean 


A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrown ; 

A rug ; tor night-gown he had none. Swift. 

3. A rough woolly dog. Not uſed, 
| Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water 74, and demy wolves, are eleped 
All by the, name of dogs, Shakſpeare, 
RU'GGED. ad}. | rugget, Swediſh, ] 
1. Rough; fvll of anevenneſs and aſperity, 
| Natuie, like a weak and weary traveller, 
Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. Denham, 
Since the earth revolves not upon a material and 
ragged, but a geometrical plane, their proportions 
may be varied in innumerable degrees, Rug. 
2. Not neat; not N ; uneven, 

a His hair is ſticking; 
His well-propertioned beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt todg'd. 825 ._ 

3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 
: The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither ſoften 
nor win upon him ; neither melt nor endear him, 
| but leave him as hard, rugged, and unconcerned as 
ever. South, 
4+ Stormy ; rude; tumultuous ; turbulent; 
tempeſtuous. 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 


© The rugged//# hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 


To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland. S544 / 
5. Rough or harſh to the ear. 
Wit will ſhine 
Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line. Dry, 
A monoſyllable line turns verſe to profe, and even 
that proſe is rugged and unharmoniouss Dryden, 
6. Sour; ſurly ; diſcompoſed. 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to-night. 
| © Shakſpearts 


A'S | 


Fierce Talgol, gath'ring might, 
With rugged truncheon charg'd the knight. Hudib. 
8, Rough; ſhaggy, 
The rugged Ruthan bear. 
95 Throngh foreſts wild, 
To chaſe the lien, boar, or rugged bear. 


.Ru'cceDLY, adv, 
rugged manner. . 
Rvu'ccGtpNEss. 2. /. [from rugged.] 


Sbalſprare. 


Fairfax, 
[from rugged.] Ina 


1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged. 


2. Roughneſs ; aſperity. 
| Hardneſs and ruggedngſt is unpleaſant to the 
touch. ; Bacon, 


Syrups immediately abate and demulce the boarſe- 

neſs and violence of a cough, by mollifying the g- 

gedugſi of the intern tunick of the gullet. Haruyy. 

is ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and tits 

itſelf to the ruggedrneſs and unevenneſs of the roads, 

does render it lels capable of being worn. Ray, 
Rv'c1N, 1. /. A nappy cloth. 

> The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not endure 


the wiping the ichor from id with 3 ſoft rugin with 

her own hand, 12 5 Zeman. 

Rvu'cing. 2. / [rugine, French, ] A chi- 
rurgeon's raſp. 


i en fleſh ſhould not generate, bore little ori- 
fices into the banc, or reſp it with the rug ins. Sharpe 
Rvco'se, adj. '{rugoſus, Latin.] Full of 

wrinkles, © _—- 
It is a relaxation of the ſpbioRer to ſuch a degree, 


| that the interna! ſe<oat of the inteſtine turneih 
eee e e Wiknas, 


l 
4 5 
1 
1 
LI {6 „ 4 


. The fall or deſtruction of cities or edi - 


1 


, 


2 Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or fortune ; 


1. To fall in ruins. 


To Ru'twams. v. 4. [from ruin.] This 


* 


= 


1. To ſubvert ; to demoliſh, 


$ 


80 Philip and Nabis were already ruinated, and now 
was his turn to be aſſailee. Bacon. 
So ſhafl. the great revenger rulnate 
Him and his iſſue by a dreadful ſate. Sandys. } 


Rurtna'rion. v. . [from ruiuate.] Sub- 


R U 


| 


Loud rung the run, and with boiſtroos ſear, | 


Strait revel'd in the queen's amazed ear. Beaumont, | 


building demoliſhed. F 


2. The remains 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 4 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray | 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon., 
Judah hall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, | 


Such a fool was never found, 
- Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the rains made 
Materials for a houſe decay'd. 


And men ſhall from hes ruins know her fame. Prior. 


Seoift.) 


overthrow. | | 
He parted frowning from me, as if %s ö 

. Leapt from his eyes. ; Shakſpeare., 
hoſe whom God to rin has deſign'd, j 

He flis for fate, and firſt deitroys their mind. 


: Dryden, 

4. Miſchief; bane, 5 
- Theerrors of young mea are the ruin of 1 1 

X Acon. 


Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. M/tor., | 


ToRvu'in. v. a. [ruiner, Fr. from the 


i 


A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
Dur temples ruin, and our rites deface. Dryden. 
2. To deſtroy; to deprive of felicity or 
fortune. | 
By thee rais'd, I ruin all my foes. * Milton, 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, | 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown, Dryden. 


A confident dependence ill grounded creates ſuch ||- 


. A negligence, as will certaialy ruix us in the end. 
Wake. 


1 


3. To empoveriſh. | 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity 
that goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to make her 

a goa and petticoat. . Aaliſon. 
To Rull x. v. 2. 


Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Afrighted, but ſtrict fate had fix'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. 
| Milton. 
2. To run to ruin; to dilapidate, - 
Though'he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
Yet ſhall it ruin like the'moth's frail cell, 
Or ſhells of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. 
8 | Sand yt. 
3. To be brought to poverty or miſery, | 
If we are idle, and diſturb the induſtrious in their | 
_ buſineſs, we {hall ruin the faſter. Lecke. 


word is now obſolete. | 


1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh, . *'* | 


I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
2 his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. 5 Shakſpeare. 

hat offence of ſuch impietie 


+ 


4 high a hate ö . 
Thou ſhould'ſt thus ceaſcleſsly deſire to raze and 
ruinate a 5 
So well a builded town as Troy ? Chapman, 
We'll oder well the ſtate, 


That like events may ne er it rule. Shakſpeare. 
2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irre- 


” 


The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; | 


verſion ; demolition; overthrow. Ob. 
; ſolete. #5. 4%, Bl 


tmn ids were overeorered-incthe. ground, in 4 


the ſudden ruination of (pwas by che Saxons. 


* —ͤ—— — —V— —— 
. — 


ö 
| Hlach Priam or his ſonnes done thee? that with fo | 


Camden, ! 


RUL 
Rur ER. 2. J. [from e.] One that 
ruins. 
This Ulyſſes, old Laertes' ſonne, 

That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 

Ofcitie fainer. - Chapman. 
Ru'tnous adj. [ruingſus, Lat. ruineux, 

French. | | 
1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demo- 

liſhed. 


It is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower 
are decayed, and the foundation firm, than when 
the foundation is rzinous. 


ſtructive. 
The birds, 


After a night of ſtorm fo ruinors, 

Clear'd up their choiceſt notes io buſh and ſpray, 

To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. Milton. 
Thoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring 

benefit to the world, than ſuch rainavs ones, as are 

dyed in human blood. 
A ſtop might be put to that ryizozs praftice of 

gaming. | Swift. 


Rvu'tnovsLy. adv. {from ruinous,] 
I, In a ruinous manner, 


2. Miſchtevonfly ; deſtructively. 


If real uncaſineſſes may be admitted to be as de- 
terring as imaginary ones, his own decree will retort 
the moſt rwinou/ly on himſelf. Decay of Piety. 


RULE. z. J. [regula, Lat.] 

1. Government ; empire; ſway; ſupreme 
command. 
| I am aſham'd, that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, or ſway, _ 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 


Shakſpeare, 
May he live 

Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be 
Sbalſpeare. 


A wiſe ſervant ſhall have rule over a ſon that 
cauſeth ſhame, 5 Proverbs.' 
Adam's fin-did not deprive him of his rule, but 

left the creatures to a len Bacon. 
There being no law of nature nor poſitive law of 
God, that determines which is the poſitive heir, the 
right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bearing rule, 
could not have been determined. Locke, 


This makes them apprehenſive of every tendency, 
to endanger that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the | 


law of their country. Addiſon, 
Inſtruct me whence this uproar ; 
And wherefore Vanoe, the {worn friend to Rome, 
Should ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir 
' [The tributary provinces to war? A. Philips. 
Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycenæ ſway'd ; 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey d. Pope. 


2; An inſtrument bywhich lines are drawn. 
If your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though 2 ruſh candle from the wicker hole | 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 5 | 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. | 
** Milton. 


A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will 


truſt only to his rule. « | | South, 
Canon; precept by which the thoughts 
F or actions are directe. 


He lay d this rule before him, which proved of 
great uſe; never to trouble himſelf with the fore-1| 
+18 


light of future events, „ 
This little treatiſe will furniſh, you ee | 
rules of judging truly.  "Dryaen. 
Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale; 
eek * the reaſons pinch, and where they 
| ally 
And wh 


vail. , | 
| we profeſs'to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the moſt exact rules for the government of 


— © 'Tillotſon. | 
We owe tochniſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt 
certain and perfect rule of life, > - Tillatlan, * 


A rule that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of our 
life, is of great benefit tous; merely as it us a rule. + | 


Glanville, - 


'' 


exceptions o'er the rule \ |. 
mo - * | 


| ound: Hayward. | 
2. Miſchievous; pernicious ; baneful ; de- 


— 


| 


RUM ants 
4+ Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 


ot in uſe, | | 
Some ſay he's mad others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rue. 8hakſpeare, 
To RuLs. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To govern; to control; to manage with 
power and authority. : 
K ie a purpos d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, - 
Nor ever will be ul d. Sbakſpeare. 
Marg'ret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; 
But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. 
are, 


Shak 
A greater power now vad him. Lilien. 
Rome! 'tis thine alone with awful way, 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Diſpoling peace and war thy own majeſtick way. 8 
- en. 
2. To manage; to conduct. . 

He ſought to take unto him the ruling of the 

affairs. x Maccabees, 
3. To ſettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope*s licenſe, his adver« 
ſaries muſt have been ſilent; for that's a ruled caſe 
with the ſehoolmen. Atterbury, 

To RuLE. v. 2. To have power or com- 
mand: with over, 
Judah yet ruletb with God, and is faithful with 


the ſaints, , Hofea. 
Thrice happy men'! whom God hath thus 
advanc'd ! | | 
Created io his image, there to dwell, 
And worſhip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. . Milton. 


We ſubdue and rule over all other creatures;: and 
uſe for our own behoof thaſe qualities wherein they 
excel. Ray 0 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot ſhew his divine right to the power of 
ruling over me. Locte. 


Ru'LER. 2. J. [from 3 
1. Governour; one that has the ſupreme 
command. 1 
Soon rulers grow proud, and in ante. 
'  mnianey, 
God, by his eternal providence, has Pha 14 
kings; and the law of nature, leaders and rulers 


over others, By Raleigh. 
The pompous manſion was deſign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty ru/ers of mankind z 

Inferior temples uſe on either hand. Addi ſon. 


2. An inſtrument, by the direction of which 
lines are drawn. | 
They know how to draw a ſtraight, line between 
two points by the ſide of a ruler, Maxon. 
Ru. 2. / | 


1. A country parſon. A cant word. 


I'm grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 
But a rabbie of tenants and ruſty dull rut. Swift, 


| 
2. A kind of ſpirit diſtilled from moloſſes. 


I know not how derived. Roemer in 
Dutch: is a drinking glaſs, 8 
To RUMBLE. v. . [rommelen, Dutch.) 
To make a hoarſe, low, continued 
e wont in channels 
eller „ $41 25 
"Te rumble gently down with murmur ſoſt, 
And were by them tight tuneful taught to beat 
A baſe's part amongſt their conſorts oft, 
Now forc'd to overflow. with. brackiſh tears, 
Wich troubloys noiſe did dull their dainty.ears. - 
: n | : Spenſer 
Rumble thy belly full ; ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters; 


I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 


** N , Shakſpeare, 
At theruſhing of his chariots, and at the ramb- 
ling of his wheels, the fathers ſball not look back 
to heir childrem for ſeebleneſs, — * Feromiah. 
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. To ruminate upon their diſcontent. 


| 4 ciſe themſelves, 


_ . rouſes 
1. To chew over aga 


* Tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 


9 1 full of ruminatfon fad, 


$mile a the booty of of cock. wealthier cheſt, 


RUM 
Gur courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom 
every man envies z 
* dr * rumbles in his pate, noflcep comes i 
we dn, and all Parnzſſus ſhakes 
. the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. Roſcom. 
The fire ſhe fann'd, with greater fury burnꝰ'd, 
Rumbling within. Dryden. 
Th“ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, . 
'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe contin d, 
In vain ſought iſſue from the rambling . 


On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful 

_ rumbling noiſe within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain burſt, Addiſon, 
Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often 
they have been ſhook from their reſpective thrones, 
by the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. Spe 


Gator. 
Ru'uBLzR, 2. / (from rumble.) The 


perſon or 2 that rumbles. 


Ru'MixAN r. [ruminant,” Fr, rumi- 
mans, Lat.] 7 9 
chewing the cud. 


Ruminant creatures 
this periſtaltick motion 


Suctling. 


have a power of directing 
Earn and A 


The deſcription, given of the muſcular part of 74 
- gullet, is very exact in ruminants, but not „ e 


+ RUMINATE, v. u. lern. Fr. 
rumino, Lat.] | 
1. To chew the cud. a 
Others fill'd wich paſture gazing at, 
Or bedward 1 wn i 
The neceſlity' of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, | 
_ appears from the contrivance of nature in making the 
* ſalivary duQts of animals, which raminate or chow 
the cud, extremely open. Arbuthnot. 
On raff banks herds ruminating * Tbomſon. 
2. To muſe; e; to think _ and again, 
Alone ſometimes ſhe walk'd in ſecret, where 


Fairfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 

Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates. aller. 
I am at a ſolitude, an houſe between Hampſtead 
and London, wherein ſir Charles Sedley died: this 
circumſtance ſets me a thinking and ruminating 
upon the employments in which men of wit exer- 
Steele, 
He practiſes a ſlow meditation, and ruminates on 
the ws ject ; and perhaps in two nights and days 

oſe ſeveral ideas which are r 
atls. 


Ta Ru'MINATE. v. a. [ramino, Lat.] 

in. 
2. To muſe on; to meditate over and over 
again. | 


By duty ruminated, 
The condemned Engliſh * 
Sit patiently, and by ruminate | 
morning's da ig © Shakſpeare 
Mad with deſire . — her fin, 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again; 


Shakſpeare. | 


— 


No ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try ; 


Wou'd not, and would again, ſhe knows not N 
Ne 
ee [raninoti, Lat, rom 
e eee een 
1. Ide pro or chewing the Cl 
. The property or to animals, ng the them 
ſtore oſ food, and afterwards 


at onee to la a t 
ADE Arbuthnot, 


to chew it. | 
2. Meditation; reflection. 


It is a melancholy of mine own, 
me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs, 


Fie mourns Prone agar of theſe latter times. 
Thomſon. | 
T RuMMAGE, v. @. [ranmen, German, 
d empty 
ſearch ; to plunder ; to evacuate, 


Our greedy ſeamen rummage every hold, 


. 
8 
4 ; 


bh 


.— 


. 


wad 26 pak of 


e 


. 


hich my often raminati — 
many objects, in which m on wraps 
A 4 \  Shakſpeare.' 


. Sinner. Rimari, Lat.] To} 


* 


| 


* 


1 


| 


Nibrtzer, 


— 


1 1 


RUN 


ToRv'unace, v. 2. To ſearch places. 
A fox was rummaging among a great many carved 


_ figures; there was one iece. 
mw tEftrange. 
Some on 3 pore ; | 
Rummage for ſenſe. 


Britain and Duck-lane. Swift. 
Ru'MMER. 2. /. [ roemer, Dutch.] A glaſs; 
a drinking cup, 
apap e | 
HIps. 

RU'MOUR, . . [rumeur, Fr. rumor, 
Lat.] Flying or PR report; bruit ; 


| fame. | 


There ran a rum wr 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. Cade, 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no leſs account. 


Rumour next and chance 
And tumult and confuſion all embroil'd, Milton, 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, | 
That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race | 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden. 


To RuNdõο . v. 4. [from the noun.] To | 
report abroad ; to bruit. £ 
Cateſby, rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is ſick, and like to die. 
Shakſpeare, 
All abroad was rumour'd, that this day 
Samſon ſhould þe brought forth, Milton. 
He was rumour d for the author, and as ſuch 
ubliſhed to the world by the London and Cam- 
1 ſtationers. 353 
Twas rumour d, 
My father 'ſcap'd from out the citadel, Drydes. 
RM ER. 2. . [from rumour.) Re- 
porter; ſpreader of news. 


low | | 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, 
Are entered into the Roman territories. 

80 ſee this rumourer wirt it cannot be. 


rel . 
Rue. 1. /. . [rumpf, German.] mf 


1, The end of the back- bone: uſed vul. 
2 of beaſts, and contemptuouſly of 
human Deng: 
At her rump growing had behind 
A fox's tail. 
If his holineſs would thump 
His reverend bum *gainſt horſe's ru 
He en b' equipt from his own ſtable. Prior. 
mps of beef with virgin honey ſtrew'd. King. | 
Lt ** forth the gentle ſwine, ; > 
To eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, 
All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her meazly rump. + 
2. The buttocks. 


Spenſer. 


And — me, quoth 12 
Aroint thee, witch } the rump fed 1 cries, 


_ Shakſpeare. 
He charg'd him firſt to-bind - 
Crowdero's hands on rump behind. Hudibras. 
To Ru'MPLE. v. a. [rompelen, Dutch. ] 
To cruſh or contract into [inequalities 
n to cruſh together out 
of ſha | | 
Each vital ſpeck, in which remains 
Th' entire, but myo animal, contains | 


17 4p ' 
petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or ed the head - dreſs of a prude. 
Never put on a clean apron, *till you have made 
your lady's bed, for ſear of 


Ru'uyLe.. =. /. [bpympelle Saxon. 
Packer ; rude + ma 


On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel- back, 


- ypaan, Saxon; 3 fenen, Dutch. 1 


"7 


1 have often rummeged for old books in Little. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


S aſter. ' 


A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 1. 


Blacimare.. 
Pepe. 
of rumpling your 3 he 


Fair Virginia would her fate beſtow 1250 | | 


Dryden. | 
| To RUN. v. », pret. ran. Lrinnan, Gothick; 


RUN 
To move ſwiftly ; to ply the 
: manner as = both feet [NG 


ſtep off the ground at the ſame time . 

to make haſte ; ; to paſs with very quick 

pace. : 

Their feet rum to evil, and make hafte to hea 

blood. P roverbe. 
1 ran out unto the man unto the well. 

Genefq, 

Since death's near, and run with ſo much force 

We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe, * 


He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain, 


Dryden, 
Let a ſhoe-boy clean your ſhoes and run of errands 


Swift, 
2, To uſe the legs in motion. 


Seldom there is necd of this, till young children 
can run about. Locks, 


3. To move in a hurry, 
The prieſt and people rum about. 
And at he ports all thronging out, 
As if their ſaſety were to quit 
Their mother. Ben Jonſon. 
4+ To paſs on the ſurface, not through the 
2 
The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire rar alorg 
upon the ground, * 


5. To ruſh violently. 
Let not thy voice be heard, leſt angry fellows run 
upon thee, and thou loſe thy life, Judges. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I ſwear, 
_ Your ſafety more than mine was thus my care; 
Leſt of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhou'd run againit the rocky coaft. 
Dryden. 
They have avoided that rock, but run upon an- 
other no leſs dangerous. Burnet, 
I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life, which are concealed 
in order to keep the ay from — upon 
them. Addiſon. 
6. To take a courſe at ſea. 
Running under the iſland Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat. AF, 


. To contend in a race, 

A horſe-boy, being lighter than you, may be 
truſted to run races with leſs damage to the carry 
wift, 
8. To flee ; not to ſtand. It is often fol- 

lowed by away in this ſenſe. 
The difference between the valour of the Iriſh 
rebels and the Spaniards was, that the one ran away 
before. they were charged, and the other firaight 


Bacon. 


* 


- 


* — 


I do not ſee a face 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and Rand 
| 2 thunder out; but 1 all * * 
nning away at every fla en Jonſon. 
The ge diſpers'd run, ſome diſguis'd, 
To unknown coaſts : ſome to the ſhores do fly. 


Daniel. 
They, when they're out of hopes of fly ing, 
Will run from death by Mag. Hudibran 
_ Your child lild ſhrieks, and rums away at a frog. 


T e Locle. 
o go away by 
9 CADE will ſerve me to run + from this 
Jew, my maſter, Shakſpear E. 
10. To emit or let flow any liquid. 
) My ſtatues, 
Like a fountain, — hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood. n 
I command, that the conduit um nothing but 
elaret 0 Sbakſ} are, 
In fome houſes, wainſcots will ſweat, ſo thatthey 
wy will almoſt rum with water. Bacon. 
Kivers rum potable go Id. Milton. 
Caicus roll'd a 3 — flood, 
And Thebes run red with her own umives blood. 
| 2 Dryden. 
I be greateſt veſſel, when full, if you pour in ſtill, 
it muſt rum out ſome way, and the more it Tant out 
at one ſide, the leſs it runs out at the other, Temple. 


11. To ſtream; to flow; to have 2 Cure 
rent; not to ſtagnate, 


% 


RUN 


lanumerable iſlands were covered with flowers, 
© "and interwoven with ſhining ſeas that ran among 
them. ddiſon. 
Her fields he cloath'd, and chear'd her blafted face 
With running fountains and with ſpringing graſs. 
2 Addiſon. 
'  Seedaiſies open, rivers un. Parnel. 
12. To be liquid; to be fluid. 
In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little hole, in which. put quickfilver wrapped 


and endure the hammer. 8 
Stiff wich eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
Vnfix her froſts, and teach em how to rzm. Addiſ, 


in a piece of linnen, and it will fix and ran no 1 | 
con, 


As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to rum, 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 


13. To be fuſible ; to melt. 
Her form glides through me, and my heart gives 
2 way; | 

This iron heart, which no impreſſion took 
From wars, melts down, and runs, if the but look. 
8 Dryden. 

Bauſſex iron ores run freely in the fire. Foodward, 

14. To fuſe; to melt. 


_ *» Your iron muſt not burn in the fire; that is, un 
Moxon, | 


or melt; for then it will be brittle, - 
15. To paſs; to proceed. 
You, having run through ſo much publick buſi- 
neſs, have found out the ſecret fo little known, that 

_ there is a time to give it over. | Temple. 
If there remains an eternity to us after the ſhort 
revolution of time, we fo fwiſtly run over here, tis 
clear, that all the happineſs, that can be imagined 
in this fleeting ſtate, is not valuable in reſpect of the 
future, ; Lecke. 


16, To flow as periods or metre; to have 


a cadence : as, zhe lines run ſmoothly. 
17. To go away; to vaniſh; to paſs, 
As fait as our time runs, we ſhould 
in molt parts of our lives that it ran much fatter. 
2,8 . Addi on, 
18, To have a legal courſe; to be prac- 
rh tiſed. : | ; | 
Cuſtoms run only. upon our goods imported or 
exported, and that but once for all; whereas in- 


© tereſt rum as well upon our ſhips as goods, and muſt | 


be NN paid. . ee 
19. To have a courſe in any direction. 
A hound runs counter, and yet draws = 


foot w 
. Little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon. Sbakſpeare. 
That puniſhment follows not in this lite the 
.© breach of this rule, and conſequently has not the 
force of a law, in countries where the generally al- 
lowed practice runs counter to it, is evident. Locke. 
Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our 
attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might look 
like a degree of frenzy to be determined on fo im- 
ptacticable an undertaking.  _. Addiſon, 
20. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. . 
Cou'd you hear the annals of our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done. 
| | Dryden, 


t. 


* 


By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this 


Way of runzing up beyond one's nativity, is better 
than Plato's — comg | 4 Collier. 


| 


8 


Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has run into a ſet of 


precepts foreign to his ſubject. 
Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thing for 
their ſubject, and run off to another. Felton. 


words. a | 
The whole runt on ſhort, like articles in an ac- 
count, whereas, if the ſubject were fully explained, 
each of them might take up half a page. Arbutbnor. 


22. To have a continual tenour of any | 


kind. . | 
© Diſcourſes ram thus among the cleareſt obſervers : 


it was ſaid, that the prince, without any imagina- | 


dle ſtain of his religion, had, by the fight of foreign 
ow _ pony C is — 2 

The king's ordinary ſtyle runneib, our ſovereign 
lerd the king. | Sanderſon, 


21. To be mentioned curſorily, or in few 


: 


So melts the youth;  Addifon, | 27. To proceed in a train of conduR. 


very glad | 


ell. 
ar 


Addiſon, 


4 


| 


| 


+ Charitable proteſtants make. 


39. To grow exuberantly. | 
| © Joſeph is a fruitful. bough, whoſe, branches run 


RUN 


23. To be buſied upon. 


His griſly beard his penſive boſom fought, 
And all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought. Dryden. 
When we deſire any thing, our minds rum wholly 
on the good circumſtances of it; when 'tis obtained, 
our minds rz wholly on the bad ones. Swift. 
24. To be popularly known. 
Men gave them their own names, by which they 
run a great while in Rome. Temple. 
25. To have reception, ſucceſs, or conti- 
_ « nuance : as, the pamphlet ran much among 
the lower people. | | 


26. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts, 
She ſaw with Joy the line immortal rue, 
Each fire impreſt, and glaring in his ſon. Pope, 


If you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my bro- 
ther, till you can derive from him better teſtimony 
of his intent, you ſhould run a certain courſe. * 

£ Shakſpeare, 
28. To paſs into ſome change. 

It is really deſirable, that there ſhould be ſuch a a 
being in the world as takes care of the frame of it, 
that it do not run into confuſion, and ruin man- 
kind? Tillotſon. 

bY Wonder at my patience; | 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 

To rend my heart with grief, and rum diſtracted? 
; x47 Aadifen. 
29. To paſs. „ 

We have many evils to prevent, and much dan- 

ger to run through. Taylor. 
30. To proceed in a certain order, 

Day yet wants much of his race to run. Milton. 

Thus in a circle uns the peaſant's pain, 

And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 

This church is very rich in relicks, which run 
up as high as Daniel and Abraham. Addiſon, 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run 
through all the intermediate degrees, till it ſtops in 
an intenſe red,  Arbuthnot, 

31. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 

ars profit of his lands, before he cometh to the 
wledge of the proceſs that runnetb againſt him. 


Bacon. 
The time of inſtance ſhall not commence or vun 
till after conteſtation of ſuit, Alte. 


32. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what report run of him- 
ſelf, and how he bad loſt the hearts of his ſubjeRs. 
| : | Knolles. 

33. To be carried on in any manner. 
Conceſſions, that run as high as any, the moſt 
| Atterbury, 
In popiſh countries the power of the clergy rus 
higher, and excommunication is. more formidable. 


| Alice. 
34. To have a track or courſe. | 
Searching the ulcer with my probe, the ſinus run 
up above the orifice. Wiſeman. 
One led me over thoſe parts of the mines, where 
metalline veins run. Boyle. 
35. To paſs irregularly. 1 
The planets do not of themſelves move in curve 
lines, but are kept in them by ſome attractive 
ſorce, which if once ſuſpended, they would for ever 
run out in right lines. £5 4 ne, 
36. To make a'gradual progreſs, 
| The wing'd colonies bn Soy ©: 
There ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 
37. To be predominant, n 
Ihis vun in the head of a late writer of natural 
hiſtory, who is not wont to have the moſt lucky 


hits in the conduct of his thoughts. I badtward. 
38. To tend in growth. © | 


A man's nature vum either to herbs or weeds ; 


ſtroy the other. Bacen. 


— 


over the wall. | Geneſis. 
Study your race, or the ſoil of your 5 will 
_ dwindle into cits, or run into wis. atler.. | 


ee the ground e dn to 


therefore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and de- 


RUN 


run to leaves, treading down the leaves will help 
their rooting. Mortimer. 

In ſome, who have rum up to men without , 
liberal education, many great qualities are darkened. 


Felton, 
Magnanimity may rum up to profuſion or extra- 
vagance. Pope. 


40. To excern pus or_matter, 
Whether his fleſh vun with his iſſue, or be ſtop- 
ped, it is his uncleanneſs. Leviticus, 
41. To become irregular ; to change te 
ſomething wild. | 
Many have run out of their wits for women. 
won | 1 Eſdras. 
| Our king return'd, | | 
The muſe ran mad to ſee her exil'd lord; 
On the crack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar'd. 
Granvilt, 
42. To go by artifice or fraud. | 
Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 
For this taken up all ſorts of ware, 
And run int* ev'ry tradeſman's book, 
Till both turn'd bankrupts ? Hudibrat. 
Run in truſt, and pay for it out of your wages. 
Swif?, 
43. To fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly, into 
fault or misfortune, 5 


If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, 


That ever love did make thee run into; | 
Thou haſt not lov'd. Shakfpeare, 
| Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himſelf, perverting 
the commendation of juſtice, which he had ſo much 
deſired, by his moſt bloody and unjuſt ſentence, 
Knolles. 
From not uſing it right, come all thoſe miſtakes 
we run into in our endeavours after happineſs, 
| ; | 15 
44. To fall; to paſs; to make tranſition. 
In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are ſuf. 
ficiently diftinguiſhed ; but near the borders they 
run into one another, ſo that you hardly know how 
. limit the colours. Watts. 
45. To have a general tendeney. 
Temperate climate 777 into moderate govern- 
meats, and the extremes into deſpotick r if 
7 /t. 
46. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 
It is a confederating with him, to whom the 
ſacrifice is offered: for upon that the apoſtle's argu- 
ment rang. 9 Atterbur y. 
47+ To go on with violence. 
Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyrann 
after a cruel reign-was expelled. - Swift, 
48. To Run after, To ſearch for; to en- 


deavour at, though out of the way. 

The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, 
runs after ſimilies, to make it the clearer to itſelf; 
which, thought it may be ufeful in explaining our 

thoughts to others, is no right method to ſettle true 
notions in ourſel ves. | Locke, 
49. To Run away with, To hurry with- 
out deliberation, 
Thoughts will not be directed what odjects to 
purſue, but run away with a man in purſuit of 
thoſe ideas they have in view. Lecke. 
do. To Run in with, To cloſe; to 
comply. LG 

Though Ramus run in wwith the firſt reformers of 
learning in his oppoſition to Ariſtotle z yet he has 
given us a plauſible ſyſtem. : Baker, 

51. To Run on, To be continued, 

If, through our too much ſecurity, the fame 
ſhould um or, ſoon might we feel our eſtate brought 
to thofe lamentable terms, whereof this hard and 
heavy ſentence was by one of the ancients uttered. 


52. To Run on. To continue the ſame 
courſe, 4 | I 
Running on with vain prolizity. Drayton. 
3. To RUN ouer, To be fo full as to 
overflow. | 74 : 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs er 
With unchew d merſels, while he churns the gore. 
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15 RUN 
51. N Run ever. To be ſo much ns to 
ths 


ETOW , WO | 
Mir while it boils, or wine while it works, run 
oer the velſels they are in, arid poſſeſs more place 

" thai mon they were cool. | Digby 
55. To Run over. To recount corforily, 
I ſhall un them over (lightly, remarking chiefly | 

what is obvious to the eve, | Ray. 
I hall not 7 over all the particulars, that would 
* ſhew what pains are uſed to corrupt children, Locle. 


NUN 


22 rin natural philoſophy into wſetaphy=. 
cal notions, | 8 bl Locke. 
What is raiſed in the day, ſettles in the night; 
and its cold runs the thin juices into thick ſiay ſub- 
ſtances. j f ' C e. 
The daily complaiſance of gentlemen run them 
into variety of expreſſions; whereas your ſcholars | 
are more cloſe, and frugal of their words, Felton. 
4. To drive with violence. e 
They ran the ſhip aground. As. | 
This proud Turk offered ſcornſufly to paſs by 


— 


56. To RUR over. To conſider curſorily. 
Theſe four every man ſhouſd u vwver, before he 
cenſure the works he that view. otton. 


ff we run over the other nations of Europe, we 


ſhall only paſs thtbugh ſo many different ſcenes of 


panes: 3 * The pureſt gold muſt be rn and v the Felton, | 
$7» TO nbi 6. To incur; to fall into. „ 
1 4 7 N 1 . : 5 4 | | ö i = | 
pleaſures, he would be forced to complain that plea-- rs par — qo 4 9 — peck = _ i 
58. Jo Ru x dt. To be at an end. - Tbe kale I tell is only of a eck, 
When a leaſe had un out, he Ajpulated with the, Who had not vun the hazard of his life, 


tenant to reſign up twenty acres, without leſſening! 

- His rent, and tio great abatement of the tive.Swift.; 
59. To Rum ent. To | 

Inſectile animals, for want of blood, rw all out 

into leg. Fiammond. 

The zeal of love ruht out into ſuckers, like a 

„ fruitful tree. 3 Taylor. 

Some are written with regularitiy; others 

un ont ar e wildneſs e pecrator. 

$0. To Run ont. To expatiate. ö 

Nor is it * to "ou wo W iful "4 

4 ons, uniels t are ſomething of a piece with 

1 — of the — : F Addiſon. 

On all occaſions, ſhe rum out extravagantly in 

aiſe of Hocus. -- Arbuthnot, 

They keep to their text, and rum cut upon the | 

power of the pope, to the diminution of councils. | 


Q 1 1 | 2 TI Batter. 
fle ſthews his judgment, in not letting his fancy 


At 


eu ont ifito long deſcriptions. | Sroome, | 

61. To Run ont. To be waſted or ex- 

Fo” hauſted. | / 1 b j 

+ He hath run out himſelf, and led forth, 

His deſp'rate party with him; blown together 

Aiqds of all kinds. Ben Yonfon. 

.  . ,_ Th' eftate runs out, and moneys are made, 
Their fortung ruin d, and their tame betrag d. 


62. To Run ber. To grow poor — 


d exuberantly. 


7. To venture; to hazard. 


| 9. To proſecute in thought. 


without vailing, which the Venetian captains not | 
enduring, ſet upon him with ſuch „ that the 
Turks were enforced to u½¼m both their P. 

LNOUES, 


ſhore, | 
5. To melt; to fuſe, | 


Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wife. 
Conſider the hazard I have run to ſee . 


. | den. 
O that I could now prevail with any one to count. | 
up what he hath got by his moſt beloved fins, what 


a dreadful danger he ru#c. Calamy. 
f being ſuſpeRed to 7 


I thall rz7 the danger 0 
| t what I am about, 


To run all hazards both of ſea and land. Dryden. 

8. To import or export without duty. 
Heavy impoſitions leſſen the import, and are a 

ſtrong temptation of running goods, Swift. | 


To rum the world back to its firſt original, and 
view nature in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of 
the ancient of days in the firſt inftance of his crea- 
tive power, is a reſearch too great for moral enquiry. | 

* . von. . 

The world hath not Rood fo long, but we can 

ſtill vun it up to urtleſs ages, when mortals lived by 


e. 
* 


| 


— _ 


RUN 
preſſion, and, for the moſt part, pro- 


greſſive violence. 
Rvx. u. /. from the verb.] 
1. Act of running. 


The aſs ſets up a hideous bray, and 
* 55 — Jo and fetches a ruy 


* L'E, 
2. Courſe; motion. Hanke. 
Want of motion, whereby the u of h c 
, furthers putrefaRioa., gy 4 


3. Flow; cadence. 
He no where uſes any foftneſs, 
rſes R 


verſes to pleaſe the 
4+ Court e; els. 


* Bs ; uncontrolled courſe, 

alk of ſome other ſubject; the thoughts of it 
make me mad; our family muſt have their run, £ 
f Arbuthnet, 
cceſs, 


or any run of 
Broome, 


6. Long reception; continued ſu 


It is impoſſible for detached papers to have a gee 
neral rum or long continuance, it not diverſified with 
humour. ; 2 Addiſon, 


7. Modiſh clamour, | 

5 Vou cannot but — What a violent run 
ere is among too many weak people apai 

verſity education. * oY 3 


Swift, 
8. At the lon Run. In fine ; in cone. 
fion ; at the end. 4 


They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moſt 
part mortal i the lung rum of the diſeaſe. Wiſeman, 

Wiekedneſs may proſper for a while, but at the 
long run, he that fets all Khives at work, will pay 


ſt uni- 


le would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive] them. L'Eftrange, 

them, and vun his fortitude with them, Clarendon. Shuffling may ſerve for a tiiae, but truth will moſt 

Take here her reliques and her gods, to rim | * ctrtaiolycarry it ar the long run, L'Efrange. 

With them thy fate, with them new walls expect.  Hath falſhbod proved at the long run more for the 

. 8 Denbam. * advancement of his eſtate than truth? Tillotſon, 
1 wretched exil'd crew _ | RU'NAGATE., 2. / F 

' Refolv'd, and willing under my command, yu cages. whe — ee 


Fr.] A fugitive; rebel; apoſtate. 
The wretch compel*d, a rwmagate became, 
And learn'd what ill a miſer tate doth breed. 


: . Staney, 
Cod bringeth the priſonergout of captivity ; but 
letteth the runagates continue in ſcarceneſs. Plats, | 
I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, 
Mote noble than thatrz#agate to your bed. Shakſp. 
As Cain, after he had ſlain Abel, had no certain 
Abiding: fo che Jews, after they had crucified the 
Son of Cod, became runagates. Raleigh. 
Ru'nawar. a. % [run and away,] One 
that flies from danger; one who departs 
by ſtealth; a fugitive. os 
n ** _ at-once, 
or the cloſe n . | 
And we are laid for. : F | hakſpeare, 
Thou razaweay, thou coward, art thou fled ? 


Speak in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy head? 
4 Shakſpeare. 
Ru'nDLE. 2. 


J. [corrupted from roundle 
of round. x 
1. A round; a ſtep of. a ladder. 
The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by 


degrees; we ate to conſider the ſeveral ſteps and 
rimulet we ute to aſcend by. * Duppa. 


2. A peritrochiutn ; ſomething put round 


an axis. | 
The third mechanical faculty, filed axis in 
Peritrochio, conſiſts of an axis or cylinder, having a 
rundſe about it, wherein are faſtened divers ſpokes, 
1 by which the whole may be turned round. Hilkins. 
Ru NDLET. 2. /. I perhaps runlet or round- 

et.] A ſmall barrel, 
Set a runalet of verjuioe over againſt the ſun in 
ſummer, to ſee whether it will ſweeten. Bacon. 
Ru x. The pret. and part. paſſ. of ring. 

The heay'ns and all the conſtellations rung. 

. un Million. 


Ru'xx RL. 2. , from un.] A rivulet; a 

With — down ſrom the mountam's 
e, , 

A little r«unze/ tumble neere the place. Fairfax. 

Ry'x xn, 4. . from run. 

1. One that runs. | 

2. A racer. 


o 


/ : 0 : plain nature. Burnet. 
pence diſproportionate to income. | 1 would gladly underſtand the formation of a ſoul, 
' , From growing riches with good cheer, . and rum it up io its u ſal ier. Collier. 
To running out by ſtarving here. Swift. | I preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, rather 
So little gets for what ſhe . than wa a needleſs treatiſe upon the ſubject at 
We really wonder how (he lives! * | length. | Felton. 
'. And had her ſtock been lefs, no doubt, _ 1 pan. | 
9 She muſt have long ago Tun our. "Dryden. | Some Engliſh ſpeakers ru their hands into their 
J RUN. v. a. | \ pockets, others look Rs E 
x. To pierce; to ſtabs, I of blank paper. Hay daijon. | 
1 | Poor Romed is already dead, run through the | 11. Jo RUN down. To chaſe to wearineſs. 
* ear wich a love ſong. ä Shakſpeare. They vun den à ſtag, and the aſs divided the 
1 Gin be ders goin — Lr „ ee prey ng e L'Eftrange. 
the occafion ; Phi repreſented his miſtre . To | . lt i: eras. 
| in fuch ce colour, that the net iiligitg he re- 8 wenn, 0 eruſh ; to over. 
* "ceived a challenge, ànd before twelve he was run 1 ds ag 4. 
 / thiouyh che body. * Sacra e „ . ee | 
L have known ſeveral inſtances, whete — | —. x run down, Fudihina 
bun through wich a ſword have been conſolidated - ue u en in the 1 
« and healed. | Blackmore. | ; N e Toul e bee 
| | : OY with ſuch impetuousfuty, that, when we ſee a man 
2. To force; to drive,  _ I ,\overbom and run down by them, we cannot but 
In nature, it is not convenient to conſider every] pity the perſon, while we a the. crime. Seurb. 
Ade e nin Auen, _ 233 4 8 t is no ſuch hard matter to convince or run down | 
_ "and we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh no general truth. |]. Alen te d. 1 n E * 
Irre re 2 8 * The common ery 8 15 | 
_ _ "> _ Though putting the mind unprepared upon an | hen : ' Dryden. 
unuſual frets may diſcourage it, yet this muſt not 8 — of tht times. ; 
un it, by an overgreat yneſt vfdlficulties, into 6.5 .. 
a lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. 'Locke,i] - Ro ee eee | 25 
e talkative perſon nr Himſelf upon-gteat in-|| 13+ This is one of the words which ſerves | 
. . conveniencies, by blabbing out his own or others} for uſe when other words ate wanted, 
” +, co _ and has therefore-dbtaiited a gent multi- 
3. To force into anywayor ferm. Pflieity of relations and infentions; but 
1 Tee 2 18. 0¹ >. mtennons; | 
-"-'ſeferice de the methods vf that ence in dle 1% it may be obſerved always to retain much 


++ JL politick enquiries; others, accuſtomed to retired, 


df its primitive idea, and 40/inply*pro- i 


th 


R U R 


pore-ſpent with tail, as runners with a race, 
Flay me down alittle while to breathe. Shakſpeare. 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe delight, 


The rival runner without order ftand. Dryden. | 


3. A meſſenger. 
To Tonſon or Lintot his lodgings are better 
known than tothe rarer ofthe poſt. office. | 
c Swift ta Pope. 
ſhooting ſprig. | 
m ro every — n will be one runner, which 
hath little buds on it, which may be cut into, 
| Mortimer. 


One of the ſtones of a mill, 


8 The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they 
call the rumner being ſo large. Mortimer, 
6. [enythropus. A bird, af. 


RUN NET. 2. . [ genunnen, Saxon, coa- 
gulated.] A liquor made by 2 
the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, an 
uſed to coagulate milk for curds and 

cheeſe. It is ſometimes written rennet. 
The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnet to 


gather cheeſe. Bacon. 
It coagulates the blood, as runner turns milk. - 


More. 


The milk in the ſtomaeh of calves, coagulated by 
the runnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the 
duodenum. Arbuthnot. 

Ru'xnN1 NG, adj. Kept for the race. 
lle will no more complain of the frowns of the 
world, or a {mall cure, or the want of a patron, than 
he will complain of the want of a laced coat, or a 
runnixg horſe. Law. 
Ru'NN1ON, 2. / 
A paltry ſcurvy wretch. 
You witch ! you poulcat! you rxmnion / 


RunT. 2. /, [runte, in the Teutonic 


dialects, ſignifies a bull or cow, and is 


uſed in contempt by us for ſmall cattle ; 
as fehl., the elſn term for a horſe, is 
uſed for a worthleſs horſe.] Any animal 
ſmall below the natural growth of the 


kind, | 
| ' Reforming Tweed 
- Hath ſent us runts even of her churches breed. 


Cleveland, | 


Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, and runs. 
Wo” RAP. | Walton. 
This overgrown rat has ſtruck off his heels, 

lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure. 
Addiſon. 


Ru'eT1oN, 2. / [ ruptus, Latin. ] Breach ; | 


ſolution of. continuity. ; 
The 

. extfavaſation of blood, by rupi ion or apertion. 
: y Wiſeman. | 


Ry'yrvns. #. / [rupture, French; from | 


ruptus, Latin.] 1 
1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being 
broken; ſolution of continuity. 


1 4 0 » 

Burſting with kindly N rupture, forth diſclos d 

Their callow young. ion. 

A lute firing will hear a hundred weight without 

rupture, but at the fame time cannot exert its 

r Ki Arbuthnot, 
The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, 
ſuch as lengthen the fibres without rupfurr. Arbyth. | 
2.' A breach of peace; open hoſtility, =. 

When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, 

eome to a rupture, it ſeems every man's 72 if 
TP ' | . ] 


chuſe a fide. . E | | 
3. Burſtenneſs ; hernis ; preternatural grup- 
The ruptam of the groin or ſerotum is the moſt, 


' common {pecies of hernia. S$harp. | 
T4 Rvu'yTuRE, v. 3. [from the noun.] 


Jo break; to burſt ; to ſuffer diſruption. | 


The veſlels gf gbeþraio and membranes,” if h- 
tured, abſorb nos: blood. Ss + 


A , [fririeriss Lia.) 


| 
: 


* 9 : 


W_— 


L grant, Fr. ſerubbing ] | 
rand 


** * 


— 


plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an 


RUS 
from rura, Latin.] Country; exiſting in 
the country, not in cities; ſuiting the 
country; reſembling the country. 
Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company honour, 
Joining your ſweet voice to the rural muſick of 
Here is a rural fellow, | 
That will not be deny d your highneſs' preſence ; 
He brings you figs. 4 | Shakſpeare. 
e turn FR 
To where the ſilver Thames firſt rural grows. 
| | Thomſon. 
RuRATLITTY. Iz. J. [from rural.] The 
Ru'sxaLNess. 1 quality of being rural. 
Ry's1CoL1sT. 2. J, [ruricele, Latin.] A 
inhabitant of the country. 
Rox le xous. adj, | rara gigno, 
Latin.] Born in the country. Die, 
RUSE, n. /. [French.] Cunning; artifice ; | 


— 


— 


nor neceſſary. 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and 
+4es, which theſe timid creatures uſe to ſave them- 
ſelves, 1 8 Ray. 

RUSH. z. / [ Juncus, Latin; ire, Saxon, ] 
1. A plant. 

A ruſs hath a flower compoſed of many leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a, role ; from. the centre of which riſes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or huſk, which is 

generally three-cornered, opening into three parts, 


great care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in 
order to prevent the water from waſhing away the 


the ſurface, ſo as to hold the earth cloſely 1 . 
: : ler. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in 
which cage of ruſbes L am ſure you are not priſoner, 


Masa but a r4/+ againſt Othello's breaſt, - 
And he retires. | Sbakſpeare. 


ſtrew'd, cobwebs ſwept ? 
| our farm requites your pains ; | 
Though ue overſpread the neighd'ring ples, 
þ 5 W Den. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
Not a ruſb matter, whether apes go on four legs 
or two. : ads © 4' Bftronge- 
John Bull's ſriendſhip is not worth a ru/þ. 
N Arbuthnot. 


| 
| 
| 
A ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtrip- 
ping a raſh, except one ſmall ſicipe- of 
{ the bark which holds the pith together, 
and dipping it in tall /. | 
N 
And i u pleaſe to call it a ub. ca 
Hencefont it ſhall beſo rol — 
our influence. be quite dam'd u 
Wich black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle tapers 
Though a r- candle from the wicker hole 
; Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us. | Milton, 
To Ruan, v.z. [bpeopan, Saxqn.] To 
move witk violence; to go on with 
tumultuous rapidity, - 


Gorgias removed out of the camp b ſen to the | 
end he might d upon the damp f e . | 


_—————_ 


* ad 4. 
Every one that was a warrigr ruſbed out 
them. 1 0 AS TY # ith, 
Armies 1/5 to battle in the clouds. 
Why wilt thou *»fb to certain death, and rage 
In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, 
ny hy gieus love ? © Dryden. 
Deſperate ſhauld he ru, and loſe his life, 
th odds oppreſs'd, | 1 Dryden. 
| They will always Grive to he good chriſtians, but 
never think it to be a part of religion, to rae into 


— — — —— — 
E - 


Vs - £ 
8 
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RURAL, adj, [ rural, French; raralis e | 


the office of princes or miniſters, Spratt. 


3 


- 


Did. 


little ſtratagem; trick; wile; fraud; 
deceit. . A French word neither elegant | 


= 


and full of roundiſh ſeeds: the) are planted with | 


earth; for the roots of theſe ruſbes faſten themſelves | 
very deep in the ground, and mat themſelves near | 


Shakſpeare, | 


Is fu ready, the houſe trimm'd, be: 
yard 4 : Shakſpeare. 


RVuSH-CANDLE. 2. . [ruſßb and candle.] | 


0 Sbalſpeare. 


lian » 


RUS 


You ſay, the ſea | 8 
Does with its waves fall backward to the weſt, 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the eaſt; 
While this revolving motion does indure, 1 
The deep muſt reel, and b from ſhoar to ſhoar. 
Blackmore, 
With a 7/bing ſound. th? aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps. | 
Now ſunk the ſun from his aereal height, 
And o'er the ſhaded billows r2þ'd the night. Pope. 


Rvusn. z, / [from the verb.] Violent 
courſe, | 
A gentlemen of his train ſpurred up his horſe,and 
with a violent % ſevered him from the duke. | 


— 


Wotton, 
Him while freſb and fragrant time | 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, 
The ruſb of death's unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 


| Craſhaw. 
Cruel Auſter thither hy'd him, | 
And with the 744+ of one rude blaſt, | 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to caſt 
All his leaves ſo freſh, ſo ſweet. 
Ros uV. adj. [from 0. 
1. Abounding with ruſhes. 
, In ruſoy grounds, ſprings are 
ik, a 
g "Che timid hare to ſome lone ſeat 
Retir'd ; the 7u/>y fen or rugged furze, Thomſen. 
2, Made of ruſhes. * 
What knight like him could toſs the r4/2y lance >: 


Tickel, 
Rvusx. 2. /. Hard bread for ſtores, 

The lady ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſugar, 
and 1ſt. | Ralete 
Ru'sMa. 2. J. A brown and light iron 
| ſubſtance, with half as much quicklime 

ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh women 
make their pſilothron, to take off their 
| hair, | | | Grew. 
Rvu'sseT. adj, [rouffet, Fr. ruſſus, Lat.] 
1. Reddiſhly brown, Such is the cologr 
of apples called ting. ; 
| The morn, in et mantle clad, 1 
Walks o'er the dew of yon eaſtern hill. Sbatſpeare. 
| Our ſummer ſuch a ru/{et livery wearz, 
As in a garment often dy'd appears. Dryden. 
2. Nexwton ſeems to uſe it for gray; but, if 
the etymology be regarded, improperly.. 
This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed 
with a dark grey of ret, and that dark grey with 
| the colours of the firlt iris. Newton's Optichs. 
3. Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſtick. It is much 
| uſed in deſcriptions of the manners and 
Areſſes of the coyntry, I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe it was formerly the colour of 
ruſlick dreſs ; in ſome places, the ruſticks 
ſtill die cloths ſpun at home with bark, 


Craſhaw, 


found at the firſt 


Mortimer, 


which muſt make them rut. 


Taftata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Figures pedantical : theſe ſummer fligs 
Have blown me full of maggot ofteotation.: 
| Hencefog h my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt | 
In ruffet yeaz, and boneſt kerſy noes. Shakſpeare. 
Ru'ssE T. 1. J. Country dreſs. Seq Rys- 
SET, adj. 
The Dorick dialed has a ſweetneſs in its clown: 
iſhneſs, like a fair ſhepherdeſs in her us t. 


15 : ryden.. 
Ry'ssT. . / A name given to 
Ru's8zTING, F feyeral ſorts of pears or 
apples from their colour. 8 
The roſe pearmain is a yery pleaſant fruit, 
continumg long on the tree, and in thie conſeryatory 
part bo tho! ting and pearmain in colour 
_ and taſte; the one being generally cet, and 


the gther ſtreaked like a pearmaio. Algrtimer, 
RUST. 1. Ipurr- Hen. e 
1. The red deſquamation of old iron. 
This iran at length to gather u. Healer. 
$ words in time to come, 


ä 2 is up eatth's fertile , 


The bubandmia ſhall Sdihorer, lp, 
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Rus ric ALI. adv. 


4 


adventure, which,  duri 


- 


+ 


To Ru'sTICATE, v. . 


. - cated ſor erer. =_ | 
RusT1'ciTyY, 1. /. raſticit#, Fr. ruſticitas, 


The darnel, hemlock, and rank fu mitory 


2. To impair by time or inactivit x. 
RUSTICAL. adj. [ ruflicus, Lat.] Rough . 


Rvu'sTicaLingss. . /. 


1. Qualities of one that lives ig the eoun- 


. ſavage 4 W 
| | 0g 
man, who falling before. the queen of the Pries, 
defired that he might have the atchievement of any | 
the feaſt, might happen; 
ed him on the floor, unfit 
: Spenſer, * 


RUS 


But Pallas came in ſhape of f, 
And *twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt 
Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 
Stand Riff, as 'twere transform'd to ftock. | Hudib. 
My ſcymitar got ſome ruſt by the ſea water. 
Gulliver. 
2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 
metal, | ep 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increaſe, 
And ſcour his armour from the t of peace. 
| eh Dryden. 
3. Loſs of power by inaQtivity. _ 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degenera- 
tion. 
Let her fee thy ſacred truths cleared from all 10 | 
and droſs of human mixtures. King Charles. 
To RusrT, v. 1. [from the noun. ]J _ | 
1. To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface 
or corroded. | 
Her fallow leas, 


tarni 


Doth root upon, while that the culter 14 ft, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Sbalſpeare. 
Our armours now may ruft, our idle ſeymitars 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. 
2. To degenerate in idleneſs. | 
Muſt Ir in Egypt, never more N 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of . 
| — | . 
To Rusr, v. a. 
1. To make ruſty. . 5 
Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will 21 
them 8 Shakſpeare, 


ſavage; 

1 7 

On he brought me to ſo bare a houſe, that it was 
the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary, 
ſerved 2 by a company of ruſtical villains, full of 
e. rr than a 
" Jabourer. © * Fa | Sidney. 
This is by a r»ftical ſeverity to baniſh all urbanity, 
whoſe harmleſs and confined condition is conſiſtent 
with religion. e 
He confounds the ſinging and dancing of the ſatyrs 
with the ruſtical entertaiament of the firſt Romans. 


brutal; ' boiſterous; brutal ; 


& from ruſtical. ] 
Savagely; rudely ; inelegantly. 

My brother ele keeps at ſchool, 

And report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part he keeps me rufticelly at home. 


L Quintius here was born, | 
"Whoſe ſhining ploughſhare was in furrows worn, | 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, |} 
And r»ftically joy'd, as chief of Rome. Dryden. | 
[ from 'raftical, | 


The quality of being ruſtical ; rudeneſs ; 


ſavageneſs. [ e N | 

ruſtiror, Latin. 
To reſide in the country. _ 5 tap | 
My lady Scudamore, from having ruflicated in | 


* 


de fate of forng E fan, ind oflerp becauſe i 


is night. Ro ; ; 3 * 
J Rus ri cATE. v. a. To baniſh into the 
country. 


I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which 
. I wasſent aways. or, in the univerſity phrafe, ray#7- 


Gator. 


from rufticus, Lat. | 


try ; 1 artleſnefs ; rudeneſs; 


* 


There preſented himſelf a tall, clowniſb 


that being granted, he 


Dryden. | 


RUT 


be ſo well expreſt in any other tongue as in the 

| Greek, when rightly mixt with the Dorick dialect. 
$5 Aadaiſon. 

This ſo general expence of their time would 
curtail the ordinary means of knowledge, as twould 
ſhorten the opportunities of vice; and ſo accordingly 

an univerſal r»fticity preſently took place, and 
ſtopped not till it had over-run the whole ſtock of 


mankind. 5 Woodward, 
2. Rural appearance. 
Ru'srick. adj. [rufticus, Latin; ruſtigue, 
French.] N 1 


1. Rural; country. TILT 
By Lelius willing miſſing was the odds of the 
Iberian fide, and continued fo in the next by the 
excellent running of a knight, though foſtered ſo by 

the muſes, as many times the very ruftick le 

| left both their delights and profits to hearken to his 


a courtly behaviour, when his r»/ick airs have 
"grown up with him till the ages of forty. - Matis. 
3. Brutal; ſavage. 6 PTL 2D 

My ſoul fore I ſhould find the bow'r 
Of ſome fell monſter fierce with barb'rous pow'r ; 
Some 2 wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſ- 
1 t. 1 . ; 
: 6 laws, and trampling on the right. 


. Pope. 
4. Artleſs; honeſt; ſimple. 
5. Plain; unadorned. | 
An altar ſtood, ruftick, of graſſy ford, Milton. 
Wich ungents ſmooth the poliſh'd marble ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus ſat, a rzfick throne. Pope. 
Ru'sT1cx. 2. J. A clown; a ſwain; an in- 
habitant of the countx. 6 
As nothing is ſo rude and inſolent as a wealthy 
ruſtick, all this his kindneſs is overlooked, and his 


perſon moſt unworthily railed at. South. 
Rus rIx ESS. 7. J. {from ruſty.] The ſtate 
of being ruſty, 


To Ru'sTLE. v. 2. { hniyrlan, Saxon. ] 
To make a low continued rattle ;' to 
make a quick ſucceſſion of ſmall noiſes. 
He is coming; I hear the ftraw rufle. Shakſp, 

us" This hfe | 
Is nobler than attending for a check; | 
Richer, than doing nothing for a baublez - 
Prouder, than ling in unpaid- for filk. Shakfp. 
Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground, and in the 
air RENE ; 
Bruſh'd with the hiſs of r///ing wings. Milton. 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Rufiling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky, 
North, caſt, and weſt, in airy ſwiftneſs vv). 


| Granville. 
All begin the attack ; 


Pope. 

Not leſs their number than the milk-white ſwans, 
That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 

Stretch their long necks, and claps their reſtling 

4 4 wings. 4 0 ; 7F — Pape. 

Rv's rv. adj, [from a.] 

ts Cort ith ruſt; infected with 

a ruſt, 3 5 9 


After a long calm of peace, he was leſt e gaged in 
a war with a ry ſword and empty l 


> 


New grind the blunted ax. 


Is y grown. j | Shalfpeare, 
To Rur. v. 2. {ruit, French.] To deſire 
to come together, _Uſed of deer, 
1, Copulation of deer. 4 
I be time of going to rut of deer is in ber ; 
for that they need the whole ſummer's feed to male 
him fit for generation: and if rain come about the 
middle. of September, they zo to rut * the 


Hor a beter place by his rc. 


»» 4 . , * 
A. : 
4 ? - . . 


FS 2 J . * þ LL 4 * ei 
| . * | - 


: 


| * The ſweetneſs and ruficity of a paſtoral eannot \ 


ugs. | A. Sidney. 
2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. . 
An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or 


Fans clap, ſilks Tuſfle, and tough whalebones crack. 


Part ſcour the ry ſhields with ſeam, and part | 
x. Dryden. 
2. Impaired by inactivity. - F 

HeRor in his dull and long continued truce, ; 


| 
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The ground hereof was the obſervation of 
part in deer after immoderate venery, and about the 
end of their rut. Brow 

2. rente, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. 
; | Ainſauor 
From hills raine waters headlope full "OT 
That allways eat huge 7z7s, which, met in one bed 
fill a vall - | 
With ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, that on the 
r . =. pm Pe 0 
arre off, in frighted ſhe s eares the buſtl; 
noiſe rebounds. — 
RUTH. 2. /. [from rue.] 
1. Mercy ; pity ; tenderneſs; ſorrow for 
the miſery of another. Out of uſe. 

O wretch of gueſts, ſaid he, thy tale hath ſtirred 
My mind to much ruth. i Chapman, 

All ruth, compaſſion, mercy he forgot. Fairfax, 

She fair, he full of baſnfulneſs and truth 
Lov'd much, hop's little, and deſired nought; 

He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuit to purchaſe ruth. 

a Fairfax, 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 

Choſen thou haſt ; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
Noe anger find in thee, but pity and ruth, Milton. 
2. Miſery ; ſorrow, 

The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miſeries and woful ruth, 

Were to thoſe pagans made an open prey. 


this 


. . Spenſer, 
Ru'THFUL, IS and Full.] Rueful ; 
woful; ſorrowful. 
The inhabitants ſeldom take a ruf and reaving 
experience of thoſe harms, which inteCtious diſeaſes 
carry with them. | Carew, 
Rvu'ryrvuLLY, adv. [from ruthful.] 


1. Wofully ; ſadly. | 


The flower of horſe and foot, loſt by the valour 
of the enemy, ruthfully periſhed, MKrullew 
2, Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
Is 12 of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Moſt rzthfully to tune. N Spenſer. 
3. Wofully. In irony 5 
By this Minerva's friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, noſe, 


Ruthfully ſmear d. | Chapman, 
Ru'THLESs. adj. | from ruth.) Cruel; 
pitileſs ; uncompaſſionate ; barbarous, 
What is Edward but a ruth ſea ? 
What Clarence but a quickſand of deceit ? 


| Shalſpearts 
The rutbleſt flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh. 
EE Sbalſpeare. 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 
And ruthleſs ſhed my gall upon the ground. Sandyt. 
Their rage the hoſtile bands reſtrain, - 
All but the rut monarch of the main, Pope. 
Rvu'THLESSLY. adv, [from ruibleſi.] With- 
out pity ; cruelly ; barbarouſly, 
Ru'THLESSNESS. 2. J. | from ruthlęſs.] 
Want of pity. 5 
Ru rrI ER. 1. /. [routiere, Fr.] A direction 
of the road or courſe at ſea, 
Rv'TT15H, adj. {from rut.] Wanton ; libi- 
dinous:;; ſalacious; luſtful; lecherous. 
That is an advertiſement to one Diana, to take 
heed of the allurement of count Rouſillon, a fooliſh 
- idle boy ; but for all that very ruttiſs. Shakſpeare, 


Ry E. . /. Ie, Saxon. ] 
1 A 


coarſe kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye, Rö | 
"Theſe pretty country folks would lye. Sbalſpeare. 
De is more acrid, laxitive, and leſs nouriſhing 
chan chest. Arlutbui. 
|. 2. A diſeaſe in a hawæ. Aiaſav. 
Rre'cnass. 2. . A kind of ſtrong 
D e pee with the cord ax icin. 
5 Meiner, 


. 


8 AB 


G Has in Engliſh the ſame hiſſing found 
10 as in other languages, and unhappily 


prevails 1n ſo many of our words that it | 


produces in the ear of a foreigner a'con- 
tinued fibilation. In the beginning of 


words it has invariably -its natural, and | 


genuine ſound : in the middle it is ſome- 
times uttered with a ſtronger appulſe of 
. - the tongue to the palate, like x, as "ſe 
. woſeate, roſy, eſier, noſel, refident, buſy, bu- 


fineſs, It ſametimes keeps its natural 


ſound; as 40%, de/ignation ; for which I | 


know not whether any rules can be given. 
In the end of monoſyllables it is ſome. 
times 5, as in this, and ſometimes z, as 


in as, has; and generally where es ſtands | 


in verbs for /h, as gives, It ſeems to be 
eſtabliſhed as a rule, that no noun fingu- 
lar ſhould end with / ſingle : * 
in words written with diphthongs, and 
naturally long, an e is Waren 
at the end, as gooſe, houſe; and where 
the ſyllable is ſhort the is doubled, and 
was once e, as aſs, anciently afſe ; wwil. 
derncſs, anciently avilderneſſe ; diſtreſs, 
anciently diftrefſe, 
SABA'OTH, 2. J. [Hebrew,] Signify- 
ing an army. 
1 Lord God of ſabaoth; that is, Lord of 
WIE =: 
SA'BBATH. =. . [An Hebrew word 
lignifying reſt; ſabbat,Fr. ſabbatum, Lat. 
1. A day appointed by God among the 
Jews, and hom them eſtabliſhed among 
Chriſtians for publick worſhip; the 
ſeventh day ſet apart from works of 
labour to be employed in piety. 


| 51 1 purpaſe, 
And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of m bog. Shakſp, 
lad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, 
Ere nga ev'ning. | . Milton, 
ere ev ry day was /abbath : only free 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, 
Such as the Jews from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy were a part of reſt : 
Such as bleft angels exerciſe above, - 
Vary'd with ſacred hymas and acts of love; 
Such /abbaths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 
Ev'n that perpetual one, which ſhe employs : | 
For ſuch viciflitudes in heav'n there are, | 
In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray r. Dryden. 
2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow; time of 
Never wy ſabbath of releaſe 
Could free his travels and afflictions | 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n, 
Or break the eternal A] of his reſt, | 
To ſee her miſenes on earth, Dryden. 
Peaceful ſleep out the /abbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. 775 
SABBATA RIAN. . 1 [from ſabbatb.] 
One who obſeryes the ſabbath with un- 
reaſonable rigour; one who obſerves the 


ſeventh day of the week in oppoſition to 


the firſt, 
SA'BBATHBREAKER, 2. / [ ſabbath and 


real.] 


labour or wickedne(s, 
Vol, II. 


— 


$ added | 


Common Prayer, | 


deep. Daniel. 


Violater of the ſabbath by | 


1 


SAC 


The uſureris the greateſt /abbarhbreater, becauſe 


his plough goeth every Sunday. Bacon. 
SABBA'TICAL. adj, Ls, Lat. /ab- 
batique, Fr. from ſabbath.) Reſembling 


the ſabbath ; enjoying or bringing inter- 
miſſion of labour, | 


cal year, and after the ſeventh ſabbatical year a year 
of jubilee, is a circumſtance of great moment. 

| Ferber. 

SAa'BBATISM, 2. . [from ſabbatum, Lat. 

Obſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly 
rigid. : 

Sa'B1 NE. 7, h [ /abine, Fr. ſabina, . Lat.] 

Sabine or ſavin will make fine hedges, and may 

be brought into any form by clipping, wo beyond 
trees ; 


A ontimer. 
Sa BLE. 2. .. [ xibella, Lat.] Fur. 

Sable is worn of great perſonages, and brought 

out of Ruſlia, being the fur of a little beaſt of that 


the hairs, which are very black. Hence /able, in 
heraldry, fignities the black colour in gentlemen's 
arms. 55 F Peacham. 
Furiouſly running in upon him, with tumultuous 
ſpeech, he violently raught from his head his rich 
cap of /ables, | Knolls, 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the /ab/e's tail. Gay, 


SA'BLE, adj, [Fr.] Black, A word uſed 
by heralds and poets. 
By this the drooping daylight 'gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night, 
Who with her ae mantle 'gan to ſhade = 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. 


Fairy Queen, 


| With him inthron'd IP | 
Sat /able veſted night, eldeſt of things, 
The conſort of his reign. Milton. 
They ſoon begin that tragick play, 
And with their ſmoaky cannons dani day: 
Night, horrour, ſlaugh ter, with confuſion meet, 
And ia their /ab/e arms embrace the fleet. 
| Waller: 


2, [In carpentry.) A piece of timber as 


long, but not ſo thick, as a beam, 


SA RE. 2. /. [ ſabre, Fr. I ſuppoſe, of 
Turkiſh original.] A cimeter ;. a ſhort 


| ſword with a convex edge; a falchion, 


To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 
Keen be my /abre, and of proof my arms; 
I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars, 
No prias but ſame, no mikire ſs but the * 
J r 


den, 
_ Seam'd o'er. with wounds, which his ee 
ave, 
In the eule habit of a village ſlave, 
The ſoe decei d. | Pope. 
SapuLo'siTY, #. / [from /abulous, 
Grittineſs; ſandineſs. & 
SA'BULOUS, 
Gritty ; ſandy, | 
SACCA'DE.. n. f. Fr.] A violent check 
the rider gives. his horſe, by drawing 
both the reins very ſuddenly : a correc. 


4 


tion uſed when the horſe bears heavy on 
the hand, ET Bailey. 


adj. fabulum, Latin. ] 


The appointment and obſervance of the /abbati- | 


name, eſteemed for the perſectneſs of the colour of | 


| Adoriog firſt the genius of the place, 
And night, and all the ſtars thatgild her 3 a 
: ryaen. 
' S{BLIERE. n. r [Fr.] 
1. A ſand- pit. Bailey. 


| 


| ; 


1 


SAE 

Sach NINE. adj. [/accharum, Latin. ] 
Having the taſte, or any other of the 
chief qualities of ſugar. 


Manna is an eſſential ſaccharine ſalt, ſweating 
from the leaves of moſt plants, Arbuthnot, 


SACERDO'TAL., adj, [ ſacerdotalis, Latin. ] 
Prieſtly; belonging to the prieſthood. 
They have ſeveral offices and prayers, eſpecially 
for the dead, in which functions they uſe ſacerdotal 
garments, '_ Stilling fleet. 
He fell violently upon me, without reſpect to my 
facerdotal orders. 
If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this 
world, add dignity to the perſons intruſted with 
theſe powers, behold the importance and extent of 
the /acerduta/ commiſſion. Atterbury. 
Sa'CHEL, 2. /. [| ſacculus, Lat.] A ſmall 
ſack or bag. 


SACK. 2. /. [pw Hebrew; cd e; /ac- 
cus, Lat. pac, Sax, It is obſervable of 
this word, that it is found in all lan, 


50 ges, and it is therefore conceived to 
antediluvian, ] 5 
1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large 
bag. | 
ur /acks ſhall be a mean to ſack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Roan, Shakſpeare. 
Vaſtius cauſed the authors of that mutiny to be 
thruſt into /acks, and in the fight of the fleet caſt 
into the ſea. - __ K&nolles 
2. The meaſure of three buſhels, 


3. A woman's looſe robe, 


To Sack. v. a. | from the noun. 
1. To put in bags. | 
Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The griſt is /ack'd, and every ſack well bound. 
þ a Bettertom. 
2. [from /acar, Spaniſn.] To take by 
ſtorm; to pillage ; to plunder, 
Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh pale in- 
habitants, and ſacked and raſed all cities and corpo- 
rate towns. Mn Spenſer, 
I'll make thee ſtoop and bend thy knee, 1 
Or ſact this country with a mutiny. Shak/peare, 
hat armies conquer'd, periſh'd with * 
What cities ſact d ulrfax. 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſact'd the land? Denham, 
The pope himſelf was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twice taken and /acted in his reign, 
5 \ ; South, 
The great magazine forall kinds of treaſure js the 
bed of the Tiber: when the Romans lay under the 
apprehenſions of ſeeing their city ſacked by a bar- 
barous enemy, they would take care to beitow ſuch 
of their riches this way as could beſt bear the water. 
| . Addi ſon. 
SACK, 3. / [from the verb.] 2 
1. Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 
If Saturn's ſon beſtows | 
The ſack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes, 
Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs 2 | 
* yden. 
2. A kind of ſweet wine; now brought 
chiefly from the Canaries, [Sec, Fr, of 
uncertain etymology ; but derived by 
Skinner, after Mandeflo, from Xeque, a 
city of Morocco, The ſack of Shatſpeare 
is believed to be what is now called 


erry.] 
Pleaſe you drink a cup * ſacl. 
3 


Dryden. , 


Clalſpeare. 
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SAC 


The butler hath great advantage to allure the | 
maids with a glaſs of /ach. „ Swift, 
Sa“ cur. 2. ſ. [ /acabuche,Spaniſh ; /am- 
buca, Lat. ſambugue, Fr.] A kind of 
PIPE» 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fiſe, | 
Make the ſun dance. Sbalſpeare. 
Sa'CKCLOTH. 2, ,. [| ſack and cloth. 
Cloth of which facks are made; coarſe 
. cloth. ſometimes worn in mortification.. 
Coarſe ſtuff made of goats hair, of a dark colour, 
worn by ſoldiers and niariners ; and uſed as a habit 
among the Hebrews in times of mourning. Called 
Jaclolach, gither becauſe ſacks were made of this ſort 
of ſtuff, or becauſe hair - cloths were ſtrait and cloſe 
= a Jack. 3 Calmet. 
| To augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in aſhes (hp did fit, 
And next her wrinkled ſkin rough /achc/2th wore. 


| Spenſer. 
Thus with ſackcloth 1 inveſt my woe, 
And duft upon my clouded forehead throw, Sandys. 


Being clad in /ackc/oth, he was to lie on the 


ground, and conſtantly day and night to implore 
God's mercy for the fin he had committed. ng 
2 tJJe, 

Salok ER. 2. . [from /ack,] One that 
takes a town, 


SA'CKFUL, #. . [ ſack and. full. A full 


bag. Tu ; | 
| Waod goes about with /ackfils of droſs, odiouſly 
miſrepreſenting his prince's countenance. Sevifr. 


SA krosskr. . / 'W and poſer.) A 
poſſet made of milk, ſack, and ſome 
other ingredients. . | 

© Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe 
the burning ſouff may fall into a diſh of ſoup or 
Jactpelſet. Swift, 

SA'CRAMENT. 2. / [ ſacrement, Fr. 

facramentum, Lat.] NF 

1. An oath; any ceremony producing an 

obligation, 2 

2. An outyward and viſible ſign of an in- 
ward and ſpiritual grace. 

As oſten as we mention a ſucrament, it is im 

rly underſtood ; for in the writings of the ancient 
athers all articles which are peculiar to chriſtian 
faith, all duties of religion containing that which 
ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of itſelf diſcern, are 
moſt commonly named /acraments ; our reſtraint of 
the word to ſome few principal divine ceremonies, 
i mporteth in every ſuch ceremony two things, the 
ſubſtance of the ceremony itſelf, which is viſible ; 
and beſides that, ſomewhat elſe more ſecret, in re- 
ference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to be 

We a 4 g 5 .._ » Hooker, 

3. Lhe euchariſt ; the holy commumon, 

Ten thouſand French have ta'en the /acrament 

To rive their dangerous artillery | | 

Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 


| * 1 264 Shakſpeare, 
As we have ta'en the ſacrament, 
We will unite the white roſe with the red. 
21 | 2 412 Shakſpeare. 
Before the famous battle of Creſſy, he ſpent the 
; greateſt part of 33 in prayer; N yo 
morning received acrament, with his ſoo, an 
"theckief of his oer s. Adiiſon. 
SACRAME'NTAL, adj, | ſacramental, Fr. 
from ſacrament.] Conſtituting a ſacra- 
ment Ne to a ſacrament, 
"I e complete the outward ſubſtance of a 
ſacrament, there is required an outward form, which 
' form ſacramental elements receive from /acramental 
* F , "Hooker. 
The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever 
interpretation can be put upon them, it can only 
vary the way of the Jacramental efficacy, but it 
cannot evacuate the bleſſingg. Taylor. 
SACRAME'NTALLY.. adv. from /acramen- 
al.] After the manner of a ſacrament. 
My body is /acrementslly contained in 


. 


is ſaera- 


| 


— — 


SAC 


The law of circumciſion was meant by God ſacra- 
mentally to impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity. 


* 


SACRED. adj, [ Kate, Fr. ſacer, Lat.] 
1, Immediately relating to God. 


Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the ſacred myfteries of heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn, Milton. 
Before me lay the /acred gext, 
The help, the guide, the-balm of ſouls perplex'd. 
Arbuthnot. 


2, Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. 
Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, made a 


conſcience of helping themElves for the honour of 
that moſt ſacred day. | '  Maccabees. 
They with wine-off 'rings pour'd, and ſacred ſeaſt 


Shall ſpend their days with joy unblam d. Milton. 
This temple, and his holy ark, 

With all his /acred things, | Milton. 

3. Dedicated; conſecrate; conſecrated: 

; with ro. | . 
O'er its eaſtern gate was rais'd above 

A temple, ſacred /o the queen of love, Dryden. 
4+ Relating: to religion; theological, 

Sdmit with the love of /acred ſong. 

5. Entitled to reverence ; awfully yener- 


able. ä 8 
Bright officious lamps, 
In thee concentring all their prec 
Of /acred influence. | + 
Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv'n, 
The two moſt ſarred names of earth and heav'n. 
a * 15 Cooley. 
6. Inviolable, as if appropriated to ſome 
ſuperiour being. | WI 
The honour's ſacred, which he talks on now, 
Suppoſing that I lackt it. 
| How haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddance ? how to violate 
The /acred fruit? 
Secrets of marriage ſtill are ſacred held; 
There ſweet and hitter by the wiſe, conceal'd. 
Dryden. 


ious beams 


Sac. adv. [from ſacred.] Inviola- 


bly ;- religiouſly. 
When Cod had man 


SA'CREDNESS. 2. / [from /acred.] The 
ſtate of being ſacred ; ſtate of bein 
conſecrated to religious uſes; holineſs ; 
ſanity, - pune ene". 

In; the ſanctuary the cloud, and the ofacular 
anſwers, were prerogatives peculiar to the /acred- 
neſs of the place. | .. South. 

This inſinuates the /acredneſs of 2 the 
adminiſtration of it be what it will. L'Eange. 

SACRI'FICK. adj. [ ſacrificus, Lat.] Em- 
ployed in ſacrifice, | | 

SACRI'FICABLE. adj, [from ſacrificor, 
Lat.] Capable of being offered in 


ſacritice, 


Although ephtha's vow run generally for the 


words, whatſoever ſhall come forth; yet might it be 
reſtrained in the ſenſe, to whatſoever was ſacri ca- 


would not have ſacrificed either horſe or dog. 


ro 
facrificateur,' Fr. 
acrificer; offerer 


SACRIFICA'TOR. 2. / 
from /acrificor, Lat.] 
of ſacrifice. 3 | 
Not only the ſubject of ſacrifice is queſtionable, 
but alſo the /acrificator, which the picture makes 
to be Jephtha. TA - Brown. 
Sa'caiF1iCaTORY.. adj, [from ſacrificor, 
Lat.] Offering ſacrifice. BEA. 


facrifico, Lat.] * , 
1, To offer to heaven; to immolate as an 
atonement or propitiation: with 70, 

AAlafbas limbo are lopt, 
And intrails feed the /acrificing' tire. -Shakſpeare, 

This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 


Hall 
. 


To me for juſtice. Shakſpeare. 


5 


Milton. 


Hammond. | 


Milton, | 


Shakſpeare. | 
Milton, | 


| - And lift my foul to heav'n. 


ifeſted himſelf in the fleſh; | 
how /acredly did he preſerve this privilege ? South. . 


$ | 3+ 


ble, and juſtly ſubject to lawful immolation, aud ſo | 


4 


| 


| | 
To SA'CRIFICE, v. 4. [ facrifier, Fr. | 


SAC 


I ſacrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix - 
being males. Exoaxy 
Men fram the herd or flock 


Of ſacrifcing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milt. 
2. To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of 
ſomething elſe : with 70. 
'Tis a fad contemplation, that we ſhould ſacri- 
ice the peace of the church to a "oy. vain curioſity. 
The breach of this rule; To do e 


as one would be 

done to, would be contrary to that intereſt men Ja cel. 
fice to when they break it. che. 

Syphax loves you, and would /acrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, o your ſe 


A great genius ſometimes farrifice ſou 


3. To deſtroy; to kill. 
4+ To devote with lofs. 
Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years 
Tua babbling ign'rance, and to empty fears. Prior. 
To Sa'carFICE, v. 2. To make offerings; 
to offer ſacrifice, | 
He that /acrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, 


rvice. 

Addiſon, 
nd to ſenſe. 
Broome, 


his offering is ridiculous. Ecclęſiaſticus. 
Let us go to ſacrifice to the Lord. Exodus. 


Some miſchief is befallen 


Io that meek man who well had /acrific'd. 


| | . Milton, 
| SA'CRIFICE, 2. J. | ſacrifice, Fr. ſacriß- 
cium, 0] POW 
1. The act of offering to heaven. 
| God will ordain religious rites 
Of /acrifice. | Milton, 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immo- 
lated by an act of religion. 
| Upon ſuch ſacrifice | 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Shakſpeare, 


Co with me like good angels to my end, 

And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one ſweet /acrifice, 
Shakſpeare, 


Milton. 


Moloch befmear'd with blood 

Of human Yacrifee. 

My life if thou preſery 
Thy /acrifice ſhall be; | 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. SpeBaror, 
Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted tor the 
ſake of ſomething elſe; as, he made a 

ſacrifice of his friendſhip to his intereſt, 

4. Any thing deſtroyed, 
SA'CRIFICER, . /, [from ſacrifice, | One 

who offers ſacrifice ; one that immolates. 
Let us be /acrificers, but not butchers. Sap. 
When ſome brawny /acrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer d ox. | 
A prieſt pours wine between the horns of a bull : 
the prieſt is veiled after the manner of the old Roman 
facrificers. | Addiſone 

SACRIFI'CIAL, adj, [from ſacrifice, | Per- 
forming ſacrifice ; included in ſacrifice. 

Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear; 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop. Shakſpeare. 

Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe /acrificial 
rites, is pertinent to this rule. aylure 


SA'CRILEGE. 2. /. [ /acrilege, French ; 
Sacrilegiam, Latin.] The crime of ap- 
propriating to himſelf what is devoted to 
religion; the crime of robbing heaven; 
the crime of violating or profaning 
things facred,  _ 
By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd, 
What mine hath erſt thrown dowa fo fair a tower! 
What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sidncy+ 
Then gan a curſed hand the quiet womb 
Ol his great grandmother with ſteel to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb 
With /acrilege to dig. Fairy Queer. 
We need not go many ages back to ſee the ven- 


't, my liſe 


geance of God upon ſome families, raiſed upon the 
ruins of churches, and enriched with the Foils of 
ſacrilege, 6 | Seath, 


{ . 


den. 


4 


| Sa'crING. part. [This is a ang of 


- Sa'crisr. 0 fo { facriftain, French.] 


SAD | 


$acnite'crovs, adj, ¶ facrilegur, Latin; 


from ſ/acrilege.] Violating things ſacred ; | 


polloted with the crime of ſacrilege. 
To ſacrilegious perjury ſhould I be betrayed, I 
ſhould account it greater miſery. King Charles, 
By vile havds to common ule debas'd, 

With /acrilegioxs taunt, and impious jeſt, Prior. 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands. Pope. 
- Blaſphemy is a malediction, and a ſacr/legious 
detraction from the Godhead. Ayliffe. 
SacriLE'GiouUSLY, adv, [from ſacrile- 
giow.) With ſacrilege. | 

When theſe evils beſell him, his conſcience tells 
him it was for ſacrilegiou/ly pillaging and invading 
God's houſe. Seuth. 


— 


the French /acrer. The verb is not uſed 


in Engliſh.] Conſecrating. 
I'll ſtartle you, 
Worſe than the /acri,g bell.  Shatſpeare. 
The. /acring of the kings of France is the fign of 
their ſovereign prieſthood as well as kingdom, and 
in the right thereof they ate capable of holding all 
vacant benefices. Temple, 


Sa'crISTAN«. He that has the care of 
the utenſils or moveables of the church. | 


A facrift or treaſurer are not dignitaries in the 
church of common right, but only by 2 tn 
; 5 Hie. 
Skis Tv. 2. J. [ ſacriſtie, French.] An 
apartment where the confecrated veſlels 
or moveables of a church are repoſited, 
Bold Amycus from the robb'd veſtry brings 
A ſconce that hung on high, 5 
With tapers fill'd to light the /acrifly. Dryden. 
A third apartment ſhould be a kind of /acrify for 
altars, idols, and ſacrificing inttruments. Addiſon. 


SAD. adj, [Of this word, ſo frequent in 


the language, the etymology is not 


known. It is probably a contraction of 
ſagged, heavy, burdened, overwhelmed, 
from To ſag, to load.] 4 
1. Sorrowtul ; full of grief, 


Do you think I ſhall not love a ſad Pamela ſo | 


well as a joyful ? | Sidney, 
* One from /ad diſmay 
Recom ſorted, and after thoughts diſturb'd, 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. Milton. 
Ihe hapleſs pair 


Sat in their ſad diſcourſe and various plant. Milton. 


Op into heav'n, from Paradiſe in haſte. | 
Th' angelic guards afcended, mute and /ad. Milton. 
now muſt change | 
Thoſe notes to tragick ; /ad taſk! Milton. 
Sir brave companions from each ſhip we loſt : 
With ſails outſpread we fly th* unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. Pope. 
2. Habitually melancholy; heavy; gloomy ; 
not gay ; not cheerful. 1 
It miniſtreth unto men, and other crestures, all 
celeſtial influences : it diſſipateth thoſe /ad thoughts 
and ſorrows, which the darkneſs both begetteth and 
maintaineth. | 
See in her cell ſad Kloiſa ſpread, |, 
Propp'd on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 
3. Gloomy ; ſhowing ſorrow or anxiety by 
outward appearance. | 
Be not as the hypocrites of a /ad countenance. 
; | 3 Martbewwu. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groagz 
1 and muttering thunder, ſome ſad drops 
/ept at completiog of the moral 2 
Original, ; Milton. 
4. Serious; not light; nat volatile; grave. 
He with utterance grave, and countenance /ad, 
© From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Spenſer, 
The lady Katharine, a /ad and religious woman, 
when Henry vi11's reſolution of a divorce from her 
was firſt made known, ſaid that ſhe had not offended ; 
dut it was a judgment of God, for that her former 
marriage Was made in blood, 


=o 


© 1 Raleigh, | 


S 9 


] If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was made | 


of ſome /ad perſon of known judgment and experi- 

ence, aud not of a young man, not weighed in ſtate 

matters. Bacon, 
A fad wiſe valour is the brave complexion 

That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities : 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 

Or a fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 


5. Afflictive; calamitous. 


Thoughts in my gon; breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, 


Theſe qualifications make him a /ad huſband, 
l . Addiſon, 
7. Dark-coloured, 


Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale 
and ſhadow of blue; and in its coarſe pieces is of a 
ſudder hue than the powder of Venice glaſs, Brow?. 

I met him accidently in London in /ad coloured 

clothes, far from being coſtly. Walton. 

Scarce any tinging ingredient is of ſo general uſe 

as woad, or glaſtum ; for though of itſelf it dye but 
a blue, yet it is uſed to prepare cloth for green, and 
many of the ſadder colours when the dyers make 
them laſt without fading. Boyle, 
Woad or wade is uſed by the dyers to lay the foun- 
dation of all /ad colours; TY Mortimer. 
8. Heavy; weighty ; ponderous. | 
With that his hand, more /a than lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, - 
His own good ſword, Morddute, to cleave his head. 
| Fairy Queen, 
9. Coheſive; not light; firm; cloſe. 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and ſad, and 
thetefore require warm applications and light com- 
poſt. 0 Mortimer. 
To SAD DEN. v. 4. [from ſad.] 
1. To make ſad; to make forrowful. 
2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 
lex gloomy preſence /addens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkensev*ryigreen 
DeEpens the murmufs of the falling floods, | 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods, Pope, 
3. To make dark coloured. 
4. To make heavy; to make coheſive. 
Marl is binding, and ſaddening of land is the 
great prejudice it doth to clay lands. Moriimer. 
SA'DDLE. . / [pabl, Saxon; /adel, 
Dutch.] The ſeat which is put upon 
the horſe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 
His horſe hipped, with an old moth- eaten ſa dale, 
and the ftirrups of no kindred. Sbalſprare. 

The law made for apparel, and riding in ers 

after the Engliſh faſhion, is penal only to Engliſh-/ 
men. | C 

One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace. . . 
The vent'rous k night is from the /add/e thrown ; 


To SADDLE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with à ſaddle. 
I will /addle me an als, that I 


Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worſe, 
Who /addled his own bark to ſhame his horſe. 


| | Cleaveland. 
No man, ſure, eber left his houſe, 
And add d Ball, with thoughts ſo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew ſhe was with child. Prior. 


2. To load; to burden 28 


Reſol y d for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 


may ride thereon. 


Each /addled with his burden on his back; 
— Nothing retards thy voyage. Dryden. 
Sa/DDLEBACKED. aff, [ /addle and back.] 
Horſes, /add/ebacked, have their backs low, and a 
raiſed head and neck.  Farrier's Dictionary. 
Sa'ppLtMALXER, I . 8 [from /addle.] 
Sx'DDLER, One whoſe trade is 


Bacon! | to make ſaddles, 
7 


* 


Or end, tho? ſharp and /ad, yet tolerable, Milton | 
6. Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious, A word | 
of burleſque complaint, | 


BY 


But ' tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 


| defire a /afecsndut tor a gentleman, 


S A F 
2 Sixpence that I had 
To pay the /ad2/er for my milireſs' erupper, 
The /addler had it. Sbalſpeare. 
The utmoſt exactneſs in theſe belonts to farriers, 
ſaddlers, and ſmiths. . Digby. 
The ſmith and the /addler's journeyman ought to 
| partake of your maſter's generoſity, * © Swift, 
| SA\DLY, adv, [from /ad.] 
r. Sorrowfully ; mournfu'ly, 
| My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affections ; 
And with his ſpirit /ad!y I ſurvive, _ 
To mock the expectations of the world. Shakſpeare, 
He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image i 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſing 9 t. 
den. 


He /adly'ſuffers in their grief, 
: ut-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a ſaint. Dryd. 
2. Calamitouſly; miſerably, By 
We may at preſent eafily ſee, and one day Jady 
feel, : South. 
SA'DNESsS, . %. [from /ad.] 
1, Sorrowfulneſs ; mournfulneſs ; dejection 
of mind. | 
The'ſoul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body's end, 


And ſo imparts a ad to the ſenſe. Daniel. 
And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 

Leit fo ſevere and obſtinate a. auge 

Tempt a new vengeance. Denbam. 


A paſſionate regret at ſin, a grief and ſadneſs of its 
memory, enter into God's roll of mourners. 


3. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravity. 
If the ſubje& be mournful, let every thing in it 
Have a ſtrokè of ſadneſs, Dryden. 
SAFE. adj. | ſauf, French; ſalvus, Lat.] 
1. Free from danger. 
Our ſeparated fortune | 
Shall keep us both the er; where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles. Shakſpeares 
But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades alone, 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown ;- 
And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv'd obſcure, but /afe from Jove. 


2. Free from hurt. | 
Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when 
you've brought it out /afe and ſound, talk of a re- 
ward, $4 L' Eftranges 

3. Conferring ſecurity, 

To write the ſame things to you, to me is not 
W. 8 ww 4 1 e 
cend; 1 fo ee, /afe e t a 
re ent aan go 
Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 
With longing eyes obſerving, to ſurvey 
Some ſmooth aſcentyor ſafe ſequeſter'd bay. Pope. 
4. No longer dangerous; repoſited out of 
the power of doing harm. This is rather 
a ludicrous meaning. 

e + 1 een IR. | 
Ay, my good lord; ſafe in a ditch 7 he lies 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 

The leaft a death to nature. Shakſpeare. 

. _ Our great ſorbidder ae, with all his ſpies 

About him. 1 E ilton, 

Sarg. 1. . [from the adjective.] A but- 

tety; a pantry. | * , Ainſworth, 


* : 


{ SA'FECONDUCT, 2. J. | ſaufeonduit, Fr.] 


1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy's 
country. | 


, 


| 2. Paſs; warrant to paſs, 5 


A trumpet was ſent to fir William Waller, to 


SA'FEGUARD. z. /. | /afe and guard. 
1, Defence; protection; eat. ; 
We ſerve the living God as near as our wits can 
reach to the kyowledge thereof even according to his 
own will; and do therefore truſt, that his mercy 
(hall be our ſafeguards, "Hooker. 
ey 37 2 


Decay Piety. 
2. Melancholy look. | 
Dim fadng/+ did not ſpare 
Celeſtial viſages. Milton. 


den, 


1 
Milton, 


Clarendon ,' 


1 
— — 


— 
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S A F 

Tf you do fight in d of your wives, 
Your nie ſhall ha bg he conquers . 

Ceſar, where da | 
and the opinion 82 ſhould be in him little 

Jafeguard for his friends on the other, choſe rather 
£0 venture upon extremities than to be thought a 
weak 3 | | Ralei 5. 
| Great numbers, deſcended from them, have, by 
the bleſſing of God upon their induſtry, raiſed them- 
ſelves ſo high in the world as to become, in times of 
difficulty, à protection and a ſafeguard to that altar, 
at which their anceſtors miniſtrel. Aterbury, 

Thy ſword, the ſafeguard of thy brother's throne, 

Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville, 
2. Convoy; guard through any interdicted 
road, granted by the poſſeſſor. 
3. Paſs ; warrant to pa 
On ſafeguard he came to me. ) 

A trumpet was ſent to the earl of Eſſex for a ſafes 
guard or paſs to two lords, to deliver æ meſſage from 
the king to the two houſes. Clarendon. 

To SAFE'GUARD., v. #, {from the noun. ] 


To guard ; to protect. 
We have locks to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
SA/FELY. adv. [from ſafe, 


1. In a ſafe manner; without danger. 
Who is there — hath the 3 e. to 
eolle4 all the „ concerning the opi- 
nions he has, bo w ſafely to conclude that he hath a 
clear and full view? .. Rea 
All keep aloof, and /afely ſhout around ; 
But none preſumes to give a nearer oi 


2. Without urt. io 1 
God /afely quit her of her burden, and with gentle 
travel, to he Hladdicg of your highaeſs mar on heir, 
: -- are. 
Sa'/eexess. 2. J. [from ſafe.] Exemption 
from danger „ | NE 
If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſineſs, 
till he had certainty of the /afene/s of what he was 
| going about, he muſt ſtarve and die diſputing. Sox1h. 
Sa'reTY. . . [from /afe.] 
1, Freedom from danger. 
* _ To chat dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wifdom that guide his valour 
To act in ſafe x. Sbatſpeure. 
2. Exemption from hurt. | 
If her acts have been directed well, | 
While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to dwell, 
Shall ſhe with /afery reach her priſtine ſeat, 
Find her reſt endlets, and her bliſs complete? Prior. 


3. Preſervation from hurt. | 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 


Shatſp. 


But mine own ſafeties: may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever Tasia. " Sba peare. ö 
4. Cuſtody ; ſecuritꝝ from eſcape. 

Impriſon him; | 
Deliver him to /afety, and return. Shakſpeare. 


Sa Flow. u. /. A plant. 


An herb they call ſu flow baſtard ſaffron 
uſe for — | 4 OY p55 4 


SA'FFRON, 2. , | ſafran, French; from 
ſaphar, Arabick. It was yellow, accord- 
ing to Davies in his Welſh dictionary. 
Crocus, Latin.] . Miller. 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix ſhives 
of /affron. : 8 W | ; ;  Peacham, 
Sa'FFRON, Baſtard. u. ſ. [carthanus, Lat.] 
A lant, 

This plant agrees 
| . does but the ſeeds of it are deftitute of down. 
It is cultivated in Germany for dyers. It ſpreads 
into many branches, each producing a flower, which, 
when ful e is pulled off, and dried, and it is 
the part the dyers uſe. * f ler. 
Sar rROx. adj, Yellow ; having the colour 
of ſaffron. | eee a 

Are theſe your cuſtomers ? . ; 

Did this companion, with the /afron face, 

Revet and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, Py 
Witt upon me the guilty, doors were Nut? Sballſp. 


Pe 


x 


bal peare 
rs threatened on the one fide, [ 


8 


Sa'ctLY. adv, 


| 


| 


x : : Sbakſpeare. 


— —-—-— — — 


with the thiſtle in moſt of .its | 


| 


| | And wav'd her /affron 


SAG 
Soon 2 the white and red mixt finger'd dame 
Had gilt the mountains with her /affron flame, 
I ſent my men to Circe's houſe. Chapman. 
Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, | 
ſtreamer through the ſkies. 


> | F en, 
Ta Sac, v. n, To hang heavy. 
The mind I fay by, and the heartT bear, 
Shall never /ag with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. 
To SAG. vb. a. To load; to burden, 
SAGA'CIOUS, adj. [ fagax, Latin.] 
1. Quick of ſcent: with of. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up- 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air ! 
Milton. 


. Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far. 
"With A and main they chas'd the muxd”rous 


Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagac lens hounds. Dryd. 
2. Quick of thought; acute in making di- 
cOveries. 5 N 8 
_ Only /agacious heads light on theſe obfervations, 
and reduce them into general propoſitions. Locke, 
SAGA'CIOUSLY. adv. ecke, 
1. With quick ſcent. | 
2. With acuteneſs of penetration. 
Saca'clousNEss. 2. /. [from /agacitsus. 
The quality of being ſagacious. 
SAGA'CITY. #. / | /agacite, French; 
ſagacitas, Latin. | | 
1. Quickneſs of ſcent. 
2, Acuteneſs of diſcovery. | | 
It requires too great a ſagacity for vulgar minds to 


| 


turn'd 


* 
8 


draw the line nicely between virtue and vice. South. | 


Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to diſ- 
cover what connection there is in each link of the 
chain, hereby the extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their diſ- 
covery of it; but though the knowledge they have 
teft be worth our ſtudy, yet they have left a great 


deal for the induſtry and /agacity of after-ages, Locke. | 
SAa'GAMORE, 2. /, © Ts 3 
1. [Among the American Indians.] A 
Eing or ſupreme ruler. ; ailey. 
2. The juice of ſome unknown plant uſed 
in medicine. (VE: $6923 04. 
Sack. 2. / | ſauge, French; ſalvis, Lat.] 


A plant of which the ſchool of Salernum 
—_ ſo highly, that they left this 
ve 4 Wt ; | 


Cur moriatur homo cui 
_ hbarto? 


clear ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we 1 a 


circle. * ö e. 
* Marbled wich/age the ba wing eee he fre. 
. | | Gay. | 


SAGE. adj. [ /age, French; /aggio, Ital.] 
Wiſe; grave; prudent. | 
Tired limbs to reſt. 

O matron age, quoth ſhe, 1 hither came. F. Queen. 
Vane, y in years, but in /age councils old, 

Than whom a r ſenator ne er 3 

Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be ſo /age 

To rule her 


* 


* 
* 


loſopher ; a man of gravity and wiſdom. 

| Though you profeſs 

Yourſelves ſuch /ages; yet know I no leſs, 

Nor am to you inferior. _ dyse 
At his birth a ſtar proclaims him come, 

And guides the eaftern ſages, who enquire 
For ſo the, holy /ages once did fing, - 

That he our deadly torfeit ſhould releaſe, 

And with his father work us a perpetual peace. 
Groves, where immortal /ages taught, 

Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir d. Pope. 


[from /age.] Wiſely; 


Mitt 


prudently, 


Milton. | 
eee en.. 
Sack. 2. %. [from the adjective.] A phi- 


— 


q 


þ 


» 


falvia erg/ect is | | 
By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmel, we have as | - 


A whole armado of collected 


; p 
þ 


His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. Milton. | 


; 


4. To paſs ſmoothly alon 


SAT 


Sal EN ESS. »./, [from ge.] Gravity . 
* J. [from / 's ] vity 3 

SAG1TTAL. adj, [from ſagilta, Latin, an 
arrow. ] _ "I 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A ſuture fo called from 
its reſemblance to an arrow, | 


His wound was between the /agittal and corona} 
ſutures to the bone. . Wiſeman, 


SAGI'TTARY. . . | ſagittarins, Latin: 
ſagittaire, French.) A centaur ; an 

animal half man half horſe, armed with 
a bow and quiver. 


The dreadful /agittary 
Appals our numbers. Sbalſpeare, 
8A GO. 1. %. A kind of eatable grain, Bailey. 


SA Ick. 1. , [| ſaica, Italian; ſaiqne, Fr.] 
A Turkiſh veffel proper for the carriage 
of merchandiſe. Bailey, 

SAID. The pret. and part, paſſ. of /ay, 

- - King John ſucceeded. his Jai brother in the 
kingdom of England and dutchy of Normandy, Hale, 

2. Declared; ſhowed. 


SAIL. . /%½ [pexzl, Saxon; f&ybel, yl, 
Dutch. ü 
t. The expanded ſheet which eatches the 
wind, and carries on the veſſel on the 


water. 
He came too late ; the ſhip was under ai. 


RY Shakſpeare. 
They looſed the rudder-bands, and hoiſted up the 
main- ail to the wind. Acta. 


The galley born from view by riſing gales, 
She follow'd with her ſight and flying fails. Dryden. 


2. [In 2 Wings, 


cutting way | 
With his broad ſails, about him. ſoared: round; 
At laſt, low ſtooping with-unwieldy ſway, 
Snatch'd up both horſe and ma Fairy Queen. 
3. A ſhip; a veſſel. | | 
| A all arriv'd 


From oy 's ſon, who through: the realms of 
1 


| Calls qut for vengeanceon his father's death. Ada. 
4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 
number of ſhips. 
So by airoaring tempeſt on 75 5 


- 


Is ſcatter'd. Sbalſpeare. 
K is written of Edgar, that he inereaſed the fleet 
he found two thouſand fix hundred /ail.. Raleigb. 
A ſeigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, | 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand ſuil. Denham, 
Hie had promiſed: to his army, who were diſcou- 
raged at the ſight of Selcucus's fleet, conſiſting of aa 
hundred fail, that at the end of the ſummer they 
(hould ſee a fleet of his of five hundred /ail. Arixih. 
5. To flrike Sa1t,, To lower the fail. 
Fearing left they ſhould fall into the quick-ſands, 
they firake ſail, and fo were driven. An 
6. A proverbial phraſe for abatiũg of pomp 
or ſuperiority, | 
k e Margaret wo 
Muſt frike her /ail, and learn a while to ſerve 
Where kings command. Shakſpeare. 
To S411. v. u. from the noun, ] 
1. To be moved by the wind with fails. 
1 ſhall not mention any thing of the failing 


Waggons. Moriimer. 
2. To paſs by ſea. v4 | 
When failing was now dangerous, Paul ad mo- 
nifhed * * „ A.. 
3. To ſwim, $73; 3 
To which the ſtores of Crœſus, in the ſcale, + 
Would look like little dolphins, when they /4i/ 
la the vaſt ſhadow of the Britich whale. Dryden. 


Speak again, bright angel 155 thou art 
As Fre to this fight, being o'er my head. 
As 184 wipged meſſenger from heav'n, 


: 


: 


* 


| ; 


SALE 


When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, — 
And /ails upon the boſom of the air Shakſpeare. 
To Sal L. V. 0s | a | 
1, To paſs by means of fails, 
A thouſand ſhips were mann'd to ſai/ the ſea, 
3 | : Dryden. 
View Aleinous groves, from whence ; 
Sailing the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 
To Ariconium precious fruits arriv'd. 
2. To fly through, CANES 
Sublime the ſails 
Th' aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales. Pope. 
SA'tLER, 7. J. | ſailor is more uſual, /ailer 
Sa'ilLoR, F more analogical ; from Gail. 
A ſeaman ; one who practiſes or under- 
ſtands navigation, | 
They had many times men of other countries that 
were no ſailors, TEES Bacon. 
Batter'd by his lee they lay; 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play, 
+ And flagging ſails on heartleſs /ailors fall. Dryden. 
Yourg Pompey built a fleet of large ſhips, and had 
good ſailors, commanded by experienced captains. 
. Arbuthnol. 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides, and, lo! deſcends the ſailer train. Pope. 
SAiLYA'RD. z. / [ ſail and yard.) The 
le on which the ſail is extended. 
With glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning paſt, 
As ſplit the /ailyards. Dryden. 
SA1Ms A. y [ /aime, Italian. ] Lard. It 


Philips. 


ſtill. denotes this in the northern counties, 


and in Scotland: as, fwine's aim. 
Sarx. [a participle, obſolete, from /ay.] 
Said, 5 80 
Some obſcure precedence, that hath toſote been 
Hin. | . Shakſpeare, 
Sa'tNFOIN. 2. . | ſainfein, Fr. medica. | 
A kind of herb. | 


SAINT. z. J. [ int, Fr. ſandtus, Lat.] A 


perſon eminent for piety and virtue. 
To thee be worſhip and thy faints for aye. Shak/. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to ſain! ſedueing gold. Shakſpeare. 
Then thus I cloath my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a /aint when moſt I play the devil. SH. 
Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this 
dignity, becauſe they ſay an hypocrite may imitate a 
ſaint in all other particulars, Addiſon, 
By thy example kings are taught to ſway, 
Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to pray, Gran. 
So unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind; _ | 
So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try'd; - 
The. /aint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy*d. Pope. 
To SAINT. v. 34. [from the noun.] To 


number 2. ſaints; to reckon among 


ſaints by a publick decree; to canonize. 
Are not the prineiples of thoſe wretches till 


owned, and their perſons ſainted, by a race of men 
of the ſame ſtamp. | South. 


 Over-againſt the church ſtands a large hoſpital, | 


erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, 
though never;/ginted. 
Thy place is here, ſad ſiſter ; come away: 
Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd ; 
Love's victim then, though now a ſainted =—_ 
; opc. 

To SAINT, v. 2. To act with a ſhow 
piety. 
SN TRD. adj, [from ſaint. ] 
1. Holy; pious; virtuous. 

Thy royal ſather 


Was a moſt /ainted king: the queen that bore thee, | 


Oftener upon her knees than ou her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. | 
2. Holy; ſacred, 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and fainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in fincerity 8 
As with a ſaint. | Shakfpeare, 
"The crown virtue gives, Fr, „ 
Aſter this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 


Addiſon. 


of 


Shalfptare. | 


SAL 
[ SAINT John's Wort. n. %. [iypericum.) A | 


lant. 


SA'1NTLIKE, adj. [ſain and like. ] 


I, Suiting a ſaint ; becoming a ſaint, 
#*: Tf ſtill thou do'ſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Glofs'd over only with a /aint/ike ſhow, 
Still thou art bound to vice. Dryden. 
2. Reſembling a ſaint. . 
licks count a ſaintlike and immaculate prince, was 
taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
SA'INTLY, adj. [from /aint,| Like a ſaint ; 
becoming a ſaint. 
I mention till 
Him whom thy wrongs, with /ain!ly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Milton. 
SAINTSH1IP, 2. /. [from /aint,] The 
character or qualities of a ſaint. 

He that thinks his ab licenſes him to cen» 
ſures, is to be looked on not only as a rebel, but an 
uſurper. Decay of Piety, 

This ſavours ſomething ranker than the tenets of 
the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded upon 

faintſhip. | South, 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch /aint/bip to behold, 
And long'd to teinpt him. Pope. 
SAKE. 2. . [rac, Sax. ſaecke, Dutch. ] 
1, Final caufe; end; purpoſe, 

Thou neither do'tt perſuade me to ſeek wealth 
For empire's ale, nor empire to affect | 
For glory's /ake, Milton. 

The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for nought, 
and fins only for ſin's te. Tillotſon, 

Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 

And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart; 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing's ſake. 
| Granville, 
2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. 
Would I were young for your ſake, miſtreſs Anne! 
Shakſpeare. 

The general ſo likes your muſick, that he defares 

you, far love's /ate, to make no more noiſe with it. 

Sh:kſpeare, 

SA KER. z. / [Saler originally ſtgnifies a 

hawk, the pieces of artillery being often 
denominated from birds of prey. ] 

The cannon, blunderbuſs, and /aker, 

He was th” inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 

According to obſervations made with one of her 
majeſty's /akers, and a very accurate pendulum 
chronometer, a bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, flies 

| five hundred and ten yards in five half ſeconds, 
Which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen half 
"ſeconds. Derbam. 
SAX ER ET. 2. /, [from ater.] The male 
of a ſaker - hawk. | 

This kind of hawk is eſleemed next after the 
falcon and gyr- falcon. Bailey. 

SAL. u. /. [ Latin.] Salt. A word often 
uſed in pharmacy. 

Salſoacids will help its paſſing off; as /a/ pruoel, 


Heyer. 


into gem-like ſquares. It differs not in property 
from the common ſalt of the ſalt ſprings, or that of 
the ſea, when all are equally pure. Mood toard. 
Sal Ammoniack is found (till in Ammonia, as 
mentioned by the ancients, and from whence it had 
SALACIOUS. adj. [ /alacis, Lat. ſalace, 
Fr.] Luſtful; lecherous, 
One more ſalacious, rich, aad old, 
Out- bids, and buys her. Dryden. 
Feed him with herbs 
Animals ſpleened, grow extremely falacicus. 
| Ac oo Arbuth not. 
SaLa'Ct1ousSLY. adv, [ from /alacions, } 


Lecheroufly; luftfully, 


SALA'cITY, 2. / [ /alaritar, Latin: from 
. * ſalacions.] Luſt; lecher yx. 


Immoderate /a/atity and exceſs of yonery is ſup- 


; 
Amongf the enthzon'd gods on fainted hills, Milt, wy ſhorten-the les of cocks. © © Brown, 


The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom catho--| 


| 


4 


Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking frequently 


Of generous warmth, and of /alacious kind, Dryd. | 


1. The act of ſellin 


SAL 


A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha 
produces /a/acity, oyer, 
SA'LAD, 2. /. | ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, German.] 
Food of raw herbs, It has been always 
pronounced familiarly allet. 
I climbed into this garden to pick a lad, which 
is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach. Sbakſpeare, 
My /allet days, | 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood, 
Shakſpeare, 
You have, to reQify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or ſome better ſalad, [ 
Uſh'ring the mutton, Ben Jonſon, 
Some coarſe cold /a/ad is before thee ſet ; 
Fall on. Dryadex. 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and /a/ads, on 
| Which he lived contented, were all of his own 
growth, Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are termed ſalad: if boiled, 
they become potherbs; and ſome of thoſe plants 
which are potherbs in one family, are /a/ad in 
another, Watts, 


SALAMA'NDER. n. /. | /alamandre, Fr: 


Jalamandra, Latin, ] An animal ſuppoſed 
to hve in the fire, and {imagined to be 
very poiſonous, Ambroſe Parey has a 
picture of the ſalamander, with a receipt 
for her bite ; but there is no ſuch crea. 


ture, the name being now given to a poor 
harmleſs inſect. | 

The ſalamandor liveth in the fire, and hath force 
alſo to extinguiſh it. Been. 

According to this hypotheſis, the whole lubar 
world is a torrid zone, and may be ſuppoſed unin- 
habitable, except they are /alamanders which dwell 
therein, Glanville, 

Whereas it is commonly ſaid that a ſalamander 


on hot coals it dieth immediately, Brown, 

The artiſt was ſo encompaſſed with fire and ſmok e, 
that one would have thought nothing but a /ala- 
mander could have been ſafe in ſuch a ſituation. 


Addiſon. 


SALAMA'NDER'S Hair, | n, J. A kind of 

SALAMA'NDER'S Wool, { aſbeſtos, or mi- 
nent = m entintdt fd gs 

There may be ſuch candles as are made of /a/a- 

mander's woot, being a kind of mineral, which 
whitepeth in the burning, and conſumeth not. 
Bacon. 

Of Evgliſh talc; the coarſer ſort is called plaiſler 

or parget : the finer, ſpaad, earth flax, or /a/umander's 
bair, $5 | Waodwart. 


SALAMA'NDRINE, adj. from /alamander, }, 
Reſembling a ſalamander. 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obſerved 

a certain /a/amandrine quality, that made it capable 

of living in the midit of fire, without being conſumed 

or ſinged. Spectator. 

* AR 5 1. J. | ſalaire, Fr. ſalarium, 
din. 1461 

1. Salarium, or /alary, is derived from al. 

: | . Arbatbnot, 

2. Stated hire; aunual or periodical pay. 

ment. 2 80 

This is hire and ſalary, not revenge. SBakſpeure.. 

Several perſons, out * ſalary of five hundred 

8 have always lived at the rate of two thou- 


| pat BEIT 
SALE. . L Dach.]! 
2. Vent; power of Llling ; market. 
Nothing doth more enrich any 'country than 
many towns; for the countrymen will be more in- 
duſtrious in tillage, and rearing ot all huſband 
commodities, knowing that they (all, have ready 
ſale for them at thoſe towns, ot er. 
3. A publick and proclaimed expoſitip, of 
goods to the market; auction. 
Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe. thus ſold, 


the. race, or to the t. 


| 4» State of being venal 3 price, 7» "45 


extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience, thae-_ 


— — — 


RA oat 


r or. 
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ought to be marked ſo as the may ne her 71 0 4b 
nin. 
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SAL 
|; Thelothier-is not a: thing ſor ſale, and omy the 


. " giſt of the gods. | Sbbalſprure. 
| 1 Others more modenate-ſeeming, but their aim 
k rd reward; for which both God and ſtate 
ey'd ſet to ſale. : Milton, 
The more money a man ſpends, the more mutt 
he ſendenvour to iucteaſe his ffock ; which at laſt ſets 
the liberty of a commonwealth to /ale. Atdiſon, 
8. It ſeems in Spenſer to 7 a wicker 
| baſket; Fs from /a/loav, in which 
fiſhes are caught, 
To make baſkets off bulruſhes was my wont; 
_- Who to entrap the fiſh in winding ſale 
Was betterſeor?- | d 
I*x/LPABLE. adj. [from ſale.] Vendible; 
fit for file 3; marketable. 
Is can impute this general enlargement of ſaleable 
_ things to no cauſe ſooner than the Corniſhman's 
Want of vent aud money. Careto. 
This vent is made quicker or ſlower, as greater or 
leſi quantities of any 2 commodity are re moved 
cout of the courſe of trade. | Locke, 
SA/LEABYENYSS. u. * from ſaleable.] 
The ſtate of being ſaleable. 
Sa'rzaBLy. adv. [from ſaleably.] In a 
+ ſdleable'manner, | TIP 
Sa'LEBROUS. adj}. | /alebroſus, Latin, ] 
_ © Roongh; uneven; rugged. 
Sallesmav. v. . [ale and man.] On 
who ſells clothes ready made. 
Poets make characters, as ſaliſinen cloaths ; 
We take no mgaſure of your fops and beaus. Swif7. 
SX'LEWORK, . /- ¶ ale and awork, ] Work 
for ſale; work careleſly done. 
Iſeeno more in you than in the ordinary 


+ Of. Nature's, ſa/exvork. Shakſpeare. 
S$4LIANT. adj. [ French.] In heraldry, 
| denotes a lion in a leaping poſture, and 


\ 


enſer. 


* 


ſtanding ſo that his right foot is in the 


dexter point, and his hinder left foot in 
the ſiniſter baſe point of the eſcutcheon, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from ram- 
t. Harris. 
Salient, in heraldry, is when the lion is ſporting 
nimſelk. P oat — 
Sa'tienm, adj. [ ſaliens, Latin. ] 
1. Leaping; boviading' moving by leaps. 
The legs of both ſides moving together, as frogs, 
and ſallent animals, is properly called leaping. Brown. 
2. Beating ; panting. | | 
A falient point ſo firſt is call'd the heart, 
By turns dilated, and by turns comprett, 
Expels and entertains the pucple gueſt. Blackmore, 
3. Springing or. ſhooting with a quick 


Who beſt dan ſend on high. 
The alien! ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky. Pope. 


Salter. 2. . [tribulus aquaticus, | Water- 
thiſtle. EE | 

Sura B. ad. [ /alinut, Latin,] Con- 
Sant vous. F fiſting of ſalt; conſtitut. 
rr 19 ee ee * | 
We do not eafily aſcribe their induration to cold; 

; huegather-anto feline ſpirits and e ; 
R l YOWN. . 


This/aline ſap of the veſſels, by being refuſed} 

- eeveption of the 2 declares _—_ ina _ hoſtile! 
manner, by drying the radical moiiture. arvey. 

If a 3 ae sbantyof any ſalt or" del be. 
Adiſſolved in a great quantity of water, the particles 

e the. ſalt gr vitriol' will not ſink to the bottom, 

... jthough they be heavier in ſpecis than the water, but 

will evenly diffuſe. themſelves into all the water, ſo 

© . anto make it as ſaline at the top as at the bottom. 

„ | | Newton's Opticks. 

A the ſubſtance of coagulations 

- nothing, diflolves them but what. penetrates 

0 relaxes at the ſame time.  Arbuthnet:; 


"$MEPY . Vatin.] Every thing that 


©: 
* 4 


A * 
1 
1 


38 is not merely 


bp'; büt it mare fttiäly ſignifies | 


SAL 


Not meeting with difturbance from the /a/iva, 1 
the ſooner extirpated them. Wiſeman. 
SaLi'val, Na. I from ſaliwa.] Relating 
' Sa'Livarr. 4. to ſpitile. 4 | 
| The woodgecker, and other birds that prey upon 
flies, which they catch with their tongue, in the 

room of the ſaid glands have a couple of bags filled 
with-a viſcous humour, which, by kin 

the /alival, being brought into their mouths, they 

dip their tongues herein, and ſo with the helpof this 

natural birdiſme attack the prey. Grew. 
The neceffity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
the /alivary ducts of animals which ruminate, 
extremely open: ſuch animals as ſwallow their ali- 
ment without chewing, want /a/ivary glands. 
Arbuthnot. 
To SA'LIVATE, u. a. from ſaliva, Latin, ] 
| To purge by the ſalival glands, 
She was prepoſſeſſed with the ſcandal of /alinat- 
ing, and went out of town. Wiſeman. 
SaLiva'T1ON. 2. J. [from ſaliuate.] A 
method of cure much practiſed of late in 
veſtereal, ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate 


caſes, by promoting a ſecretion of ſpittle, 


+ 


Quincy. 
Holding of ill-taſted things in the mouth will 
make a ſmall ſaliuation. Grew, 


SaLr'vous. adj. [from /aliva.] Conſiſting. 
of ſpittle ; having the nature of ſpiitle. 
There happeneth an elongation of the” uvula, 
through the abundance of /a/ivowus humour flowing 
upon it. Wiſeman, 
SA'LLET. 1. . [corrupted by —_ | 
Sa'LLETING, nunciation from /a/ad,] 
I tried upon Jaller oil. | 
Sow ſome early. /a/lerin, 


Boyle. 
b - Mortimer, 
SA'LLIANCE, 2. /. [from ſally.) The act 
of iſſuing forth; ſally. Not inelegant, 
but out of uſe. | | 
Now mote I weet, = 
Sir Guyon, why with ſo fierce /a/{iance 
And fell intent, ye did at earſt me meet. F. Queen. 
Sa'LLOw. 2. ,. ¶Jalix, Lat.] A tree of the 
genus of willow. | 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, | 
Remain' to cut to ſtay thy vines. den. 
SA'LLOW. adj. { ſal, German, black ; 
ſale, French, foul. ] Sickly ; yellow. 
What a deal of brine 
Hach waſht thy /a/low cheeks for Roſaline ? 
| ;  Shakſpeare, 
The ſcene of beauty and delight is chang'd: 
No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, | 
Nor laughing rx wanton in my eyes; 
But haggard Grief, lean looking fa//ow Care, 
And pining Diſcontent, a rueful train, | 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rowe, 
A'LLOWNESS. 1. / [from /allow.] Vel 
lowneſs; ſickly paleneſs. ü 
A fiſh diet would give ſuch a falle ung to the 
celebrated beauties of this iſland, as wouldfcarce make 
them diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of France, Addiſon. 
SA'LLY. 2. /. ¶ ſallie, French. ] 
1. Eruption; iſſue from a place beſieged 
The de puty ſat down before the town for the 


8 


9 4 


ſpace 


of three winter months; during which time ſailies 


were made by the Spaniatds, but they were beaten 
in with loſs. con. 
2. Range; excurſion.. | 
Every one ſhall know a country better, that makes | 
often /alliex into it, and traverſes it up and down, 


the ſame track. f | Tacke, 

3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion. 

| Theſe paſſages were intended for fa/lies of wit; 
but whence comes all this rage of wit? Srilling fleet. 

4. Eſcape ; levity; extravagant flight; 

frolick; wild gayety ; Exorbitance. 

all w 


f ſpit note. 
tat juice which is ſeparated by the glands 


|- We have nee ſome: things which-we 


all canals, like | 


| 


than he that, like a mill-horſe, goes ſtill round in! | 


At his return ay-clear, and this excurſion | 
was eſteemed bat a ſally of Wettoni 
Me but ally ot youth. Denbam. 


Y 


\ 


8. A.. 
wiſh never to have thought on: 
levity ought to be imputed to youth. Soi: 

The epiſodical part, made up of the extravagant 
ſalliet of the prince of Wales and Falſtaff's hum... 
is of his own iovention. = Shat/peare Ilir 
To SA'LLY. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
make an eruption; to iſſue out. 
The Turks ſallying forth, received thereby great 


hure. Knules, 
The noiſe of ſome tumultuous fight; 
They break the truce, and ally out by night. 
Dpa 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpets call, 
To ſally from one port, or man one public wall. 


ſome /all/e of 


Tate. 
SALLYPORT. . / [/ally and port.] 855 
at which fallies are made. 


My Nippery ſoul had quit the fort, 
But that ſhe ſtopp'd the /a/lyporr. Cleavelard, 
Love to our citadel reforts © 
Through thoſe deceitful ſallyports, 
Our ſentinels betray our forts. Denham. 


SALMAGU'NDI. x. /. [It is ſaid to be cor. 
rupted from felon mon gout, or ale a mon 
gout.] A mixture of chopped meat and 
pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pep- 
per, and onions. 

SA'LMON. x. /. [/alm, Lat. ſaumon, 
Fr.] A fiſh, 


The ſulmon is accounted the king of freth-water 
fiſh, and is bred in rivers relating to the ſea, yet ſo 
far from it as admits no tincture of brackiſhneſs. 
He is ſaid to caſt his ſpawn in Auguſt: ſome ſay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the 
gravel, and there place their eggs or ſpawn, after 
the melter has done his natural office, aud then 
cover it over with gravel and ſtones, and ſo leave it 
to their Creator's protection; who, by a gentle 
heat which he infuſes into that cold element, makes 
it brood and beget life in the ſpawn, and to become 
ſamlets early in the ſpring : they haſte to the ſea 
before winter, both the melter and ſpawner.—Sir 
Francis Bacon obſerves the age of a * exceeds 
not ten years. After he is got into the ſea he be- 
comes from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be 
a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling becomes a 

ooſe. | Walton. 

They ſpoke them with an inſtrument ſomewhat 

like the /a/mor ſpear, | Carew. 

They take ſalmon and trouts by groping and 
tickling them under the bellies in the pools, where 
— hover, and fo throw them on land. Cato. 

f fiſhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
ſalmon, and trout, * Peac bam. 
Sa'tMonTROUT. 2. , A trout that has 

ſome reſemblance to a ſalmon, 

There is in many rivers that relate to the ſea /a/- 
montrouts as much different from others, in ſhape 
and ſpots, as ſheep differ in their ſhape and bi 1 

alex. 
SALP1'con, . /. [In cookery,] A kind 
of farce put into holes cut in legs of 
beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS: adj, ¶ ſalſamentarius, 
Lat] Belonging to ſalt things. Did. 
SALSsIT v. 2. J. [Latin.] A plant. 
. Salfify, or the common ſort of goatſbeard, is of 
a very long oval figure, as if it were cods all over 
ſtreaked, and engraven in the ſpaces between the 
ſtreaks, which are ſharp- pointed towards the end. 
| 2 Mor timer. 


SAL$SOA'C1D, adj. | ſalſus and acidus, Lat. 
Having a taſte compounded' of ſaltneſs 
and ſourneſs. | | 

The /a{ſoacids help its paſſing off; as ſal pane 
we 2g $55 yer. 

Satsv'c1novs. adf.[ alſugo, Lat.] Saltiſp; 

ſomewhat ſalt, 

The diſtinction of ſalts, whereby they are diſ- 
criminated- into acid, volatile, or /a/ſuginous, if I 
may ſo call the fugitive ſalts of animal ſubſtances, 


and fixed or alcalizate, may appear of much uſe in 
natural philoſophy. Bryle. 


YJ 
SALT. =, /+ [att Gothick ; pealr, dax. 
fal, Lat. fel, Fr. | 


re 
* * q ” wa 9 


SAL 


1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential pro- 
ties ſeem to be, diſſolubility in water, 
and a pungent fapor: it is an active in- 


combuſtible ſubſtance ; it gives all bodies | 


cConſiſtence, and preſerves them from cor- 
ruption, and occaſions all the variety of 
es. 'There are three kinds of Fa, 
xed, volatile, and eſſential; fixed al. 
is drawn by calcining the matter, then 
boiling the aſhes in a good deal of 
water: after this the ſolution is filtrated, 
and all the moiſture evaporated, when 


the alt remains in a dry form at the | 


bottom: this is called a lixivious ſal. 
Volatile /t is that drawn chiefly from 


the parts of animals, and ſome putrified | 


ts of vegetables: it riſes eaſily, and 
is the moſt volatile of any. The eſſen- 
tial /alt is drawn from the juice of plants 


by-cryſtallization. Harris, 
. Is not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, 
virtue and liberality, the ſpice and alt that ſeaſons 
a man? : Shakſpeare. 
| He perfidiouſly has given up, 
For certain drops of alt, your city Rome, 
To'his wife and mother. Shakſpeare. 
Since ſalts differ much, ſome being fixt, ſome 
volatile, ſome acid, and ſome urinous, the two qua- 
lities whetein they agree are, that it is eaſily diſſo- 
luble in water, and affects the palate with a 1 
good or evil. oyle. 
A particle of alt may be compared to a chaos, 
being denſe, hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, 
and rare, ſoft, and moiſt in the circumference. 
Newton, 
Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome de- 
gree pellucid, ſharp or pungent to the taſte, aud dif. 
ſoluble in water; but after that is evaporated, in- 
corporating, cryſtalizing, and forming themſelves 
into apgular figures» codward. 
2. Taſte ; ſmack. | 
Though we are juſtices and doors, and church- 
men, Mr. Page, we have ſome ſalt of our youth 
in us; we are the ſons of women, Shakſpeare, 
3. Wit; merriment, 


SALT. adj. | 
1. Having the taſte of ſalt; as, alli fiſh, 
We were better parch in Atrick ſun, 
Than in the pride and fat ſcorn of his eyes. 
Shakſpeare, 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine 2 Shakſpeare. 
2, Impregnated with ſalt. 
Hang him, mechanical /t butter rogue: I will 
z awe him with my cudgel. Bacon, 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that /a/t 
water will diſſolve ſalt put into it in leſs time than 
freſh water. Bacon. 
A leap into ſalt waters very often gives a new 
Motion to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the blood, 
. o Addiſon. 
In Cheſhire they improve their lands by letting 
out the water of the // ſprings on them, always 
| after rain. Mortimer. 
3. Abounding with ſalt. 
| He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wilder- 
neſs.in a /a/t land, and not inhabited. Jeremiab. 
4+ [ /alax, Lat.] Lecherous ; ſalacious. 
| Be a whore ſtill: 
Make uſe of thy /a/t hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 


For tubs and baths; bring down the roſe-cheek'd | 


youth _ 

To the tub-faſt, and the diet. Shakſpeare. 
| All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! Shakſpeare. 


This new-matried man, approaching here, 
- Whoſe alt imagination yet hath wrong'd 

Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon. 
| Shakſpeare, 
To SALT. w. 4. [from the noun.] To ſea- 
Jon. with ſalt; 
II theoffering was of Bclb, it was ſalted thrice. 
yy Wah. Broten. 


S A L 


Sa',T-piT. J Pit where ſalt is got. 

Moab and Ammos ſhall be as the breeding of 
nettles, ſa/t-pits, and a perpetual deſolation. Zeph. 

Cicero prettily calls them ſalinas /a/r-pars, that 
you may extract ſalt out of, aud ſpriakle where you 
pleaſe, Bacon. 

The ſtratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by 
the duke of Somerſet's /alt-pars near Whitehaven. 

Woodward. 
SAL TAN r. adj. [ /altans, Lat.] Jumping; 
dancing. 
 SALTA'TION, z. J. [ ſaltatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of dancing or jumping. 
The locuſts being ordained for /a/tation, their 
binder legs do far exceed the others. Brewn. 
2. Beat; palpitation. 2 

If the great artery be hurt, you will diſcover it 
by its /altation and florid colour. Wiſeman, 

SA'LTCAT, z. J. 

Many give a lump of ſalt, which they uſually 
call a /altcat, made at the ſalterns, which makes 
the pigeons much affect the place. Mortimer. 

SA:LTCELLAR, z. /. | ſalt and cellar.] 


Veſſel of ſalt ſet on the table. | 
When any ſalt is ſpilt on the table-cloth, ſhake 
it out into the I e Swift, 
SA'LTER. . J. [from all.] 
1. One who ſalts. 
2. One who ſells ſalt. | 
After theſe local names, the moſt haye been de- 


rived from occupations ; as ſmith, /a/ter, armourer. 
Camden, 


>" 4 


SA'LTERN. z. . A falt-work. 
A ſalteat made at the {a/terns. Mortimer. 


to climb on a bench, as a mountebank 
mounts a bank or bench.] A quack or 
mountebank, : 

Saltinbancoes, quackſalvers, and charlatans, de- 
ceive them: were /Eſop alive, the Piazza and 
Pont-neuf could not ſpeak their fallacies. Brown, 

He play'd the ſa/tinbanco*s part, 
Transform'd t' a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras. 

SA'LTIER, 2. f. [ /aultiere, Fr.] Term of 
heraldry, | 


A faltier is in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, 


honourable bearing. Peacham. 
3 adj. [from alt.] Some what 
alt. 12 


- Mortimer, 

SA'LTLESS. adj. {from ſalt.) Inſipid; not 

taſting of ſalt. £2 

SA'LTLY. adv, [from ſalt.] With taſte of 
ſalt; in a ſalt manner. 


ſalt. 

Salt water paſſing through earth, through ten 
veſſels, one within another, hath not loſt its /a/1- 
neſs, ſo as to become potable; but drained through 
twenty, become freſh. Bacon. 

Some think their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is piquant and to the 
uick : men ought to find the difference 

Ausf. and bitterneſs. | | Bacon, 

SALTPE'TRE. z. J. [ ſal petræ, Lat. ſal 

petre, Fr.] Nitre. s 

Nitre, or /alipetre, having a erude and windy 
ſpirit, by the heat of the fire ſuddenly dilateth. 


Mitre or /a/zperre, in heaps of earth, has been 
extracted, if they he expoſed to the air, ſo as to be 
kept from rain, | Lacke, 

SALVABI'LITY. 2. % [from ſalvable,] 
Poſſibility of being received to everlaſt- 
ing life. 3 


' falvabilityof each other, as if it were our with that 
| ll ld, 
| fea > 


Dey Flieg. 


and by ſome is taken to be an engine to take wild 
beaſts: in French it is called un /aztoir : it is an 


Soils of a /alzi/h nature improve ſandy grounds. 


between 


SALTINBA'NCO. 1. /, ¶ ſallare in banco, | 


SA LTN ESS. 2. . [from alt.] "Taſte of | 


Bacon. 


| 


hy do we chriſtians ſo fiercely argue againſt the |. 
; Full enough for proſe, and ſtately enough ſor verſe; 
be damned, but thoſe" of our particular | 5 y: / 5 


by 
: 
? 
: 


SALV'ATION, 2. /. 


SAL 
SLT. PAN. oy . [ falt and pan, or pit.) | SA'LVABLE. adj. {from falvo, Latin. 


Poſſible to be ſaved. | 
Our wild fancies about God's decrees have an 
event reprobated more than thoſe decrees, and have 
bid fair to the damning of many whom thoſe leſt 
 falvable. Decay of Piety. 
JA'LVAGE, adj. [ ſaulwage, Fr. ſelwaggio, 
Italian, from Alva, Lat.] Wild ; rude; 
cruel, It is now ſpoken and written 
ſavage. 
May the Eſſexian plains 

| Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild.as they. Muller. 
A /avage race inur'd to blood; Dryden. 


from alvo, Lat.] 
Preſervation from eternal death; recep- 


tion to the happineſs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters 
of underſtanding or knowledge, all men's alvation, 
and all men's endleſs perdition, are things ſo oppo- 
lite, that whoſoever doth affirm the one muſt neceſ- 
ſarily deny the other, Hooker. 

Him the moſt High, 
Wrap'd in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds, 
Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive; to walk with God 
High in ſa/va/ion, and the elimes ef bliſs, 

Exempt from death, Milton. 
SA'LVATORY. 2 . [ ſalvatoire, Fr.] A 

place where any thing is preſerved. 

I conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation, 
phantaſy, and memory, in what ſalvatories or re- 
poſitories the ſpecies of things paſt are conſerved. 


ale. 

SALU'BRIOUS, adj. [ falubris, Latin. ] 

1 pa healthful; promoting 
ealth. | 


The warm limbeck draws ' 
Salubrious waters from the yocent brood. P#ilipr. 


SaLu'BRITY. 2. /. [from ſalubriaus.] 
Wholeſomeneſs ; healthfulneſs. 


SALVE, 2. /. ＋ his word is originally and 


properly /alf, which having /alves in 
the plural, the ſingular in time was bor. 
rowed from it: pealp, Saxon, undoubt- 
| edly from /alvas, Latin. | 
1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 


and hurts; an emplaſter, | 
Let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide- 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. Shakſpeare.. 
Sleep is pain's eaſieſt ſalve, and doth.fult 
All offices of death, except to kill, Dome, 
Go ſtudy ſalve and treacle: ply _ 
Your tenant's leg, os. his fore eye. Cleaveland. 
The royal ſword thus drawn, has cur'd a wound, 
For which no other /a/ve could have been found. 
| | Haller. 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were 
a llain; a | 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with /a/ves they cure. Dryden. 
2, Help; remedy. | 
If they ſhall, excommunicate me, hath the doe 
trine of meekneſs any /a/ve for me then? 
| k Hammond. 
To SALVE. v. @, [ ſalvo, Latin; or from 
the noun, ] | ; 
1. To cure with medicaments applied. 
Many ſkilful leeches him abide,, 
To fulve his hurts. Spenſer. 
It ſhould be to little purpoſe for them to /a/ve 
the wound, by making proteſtations in diſgrace of. 
their own actions. 5 Heouker, 
The which, if I perform, and do furyive,. 
do beſeech your majeſty may abs © 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperature, 
| GST... 
2. To help; to remedy, SY 
Some ſeek to /a/ve their blotted name 


| With others blot, till all do taſte of ſhame, - . 1, 


Our mother-toogue, which truly of itſelf js. both: 


ath long time been counted moſt bare and barten 
of both; which default, when as ſome endra- 
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8 A1. 
| «youred to Jalve and cure, they patched up the 
holes with rags (rom othet languages. . Swift. 
3. To help or ſave by a /atvs, an excule, 
or reſervation, 
\ Ignorant I am not how this is /a/ved : 
but after the truth is made manifeſt. 
5 RE My more particular, = | 
And that which molt with you ſhould ſalve my 
goings. . Ace £ | 
1s Fulvia's death. + Shakſpeare. 
The ſchoolmen were like the aſtronomers, who, 
to ſabve phændmena, framed to their conceit ec- 
centricks and epicycles ; ſo they, to ſalve the prac- 
. tice of che church, had devifed a great number of 
- firange poſitions.” Hp | 
There muſt be another ſtate to make 
- qualities of this, and /a/ve all irregular appearances. 
En. Bo ; Aiterbury. 


0 do it 


This conduct might give Horace the hint to ſay, |. 


that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any difficult 
matter to an iſſue, he laid his hero aſleep, and this 
fatved all — 92 | Broome. 
4. [from /alvo, at.] To ſalute. Obſolete. 


That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodly /a/ved them; who nought again 
Him anſwered as courteſy became. 


at firſt to carry away or ſave what was 


* 


Spenſer. 


| Satve. n. / [A veſſel, I ſuppoſe, uſed 


oker, | 


Bacon. 
up the ine - 


— 


left.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 


ſented. 
le has printed them in ſuch a portable volume, 


chat many of them may be ranged together on a 


ſingle plate; and is of opinion, that a ſalver of 

ſpectators would be as acceptable an entertainment 

for the ladies, as a /a/ver of ſweetmeats, Addiſon. 
Between each act the trembling /alvert ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet wine. P 


ape. 
-SALYO. n. /. [from ſalvo jure, Latin, a 


form uſed in granting any thing: as 
' ſalve jure putei, | An exception; a reſer- 
vation; amexcuſe. 
They admit many /a/vos, cautions, and reſer- 
vations, ſo as they croſs not the chief defign. 
4 | ns FRETS os Charles. 
It will be hard if he cannot bring himſelf off at 
- laſt with fame /aivs or diſtinction, and be his qwn 
conteſſor. . L' Eftrange. 
If others of a more ſerious turn join with us de- 
liberately in their religious profeſſions of loyalty, 
with any private ſalucet or evaſions, they would do 
well to conſider thoſe maxims in which all caſuiſts 
ate agreed. | ; Addiſon. 
SA'LUTARINESS, 2. / [from /alutary.] 
Wholſomeneſs; quality of contributing 
to health or ſafety. 


SALUTARY. adj. [ falutaire, Fr. alu. 


zaris, Lat.] Wholſome; healthful ; ſafe; 


/ 


© gdyantageous; contributing to health or 
"Latety. 3 


The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and 


clean; and ſo more ſalutary as more elegant. Ray. 
It was want of faith in our Saviour's country- 
men, which hindered him from fhedding among 
them tbe /a/ufary gmanations of his divine virtue; 


and he did not many mighty works there, becauſe | 


OT their unbelief. 


; entley. 
$a,0Ta'TION. 2. / [/alatation, Fr. als. 


zatio, Lat.] The act or ſtyle of ſaluting; 
greeting. e Eg 
| The early village cock 
Hatch twice done ſalutation to the morn, Sbalſp. 
1 Thy kingdom's peers 2162 


Speak my /alutation in their minds; 


4 


hoſe voices I deſire aloud with mine, 


Hail, king of Scotland ! Shakſpeare. 
| O het the Gage! hail | 71 
Beftow'd, the holy ſalztation uſed ; 
To bleſt Mary. | Milton, 
In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, uſe 


thoſe forms of /a/ztaticn, reverence, and decency, 
J amongit the moſt ſober 2 
Court and ſtate he wiſely ſhuns; 


| © Nerbrib'd, to fervile /alurations runs. Dryden. | 
D Savvire," v. a. | /alutr, 


_ Freneb.] : ak. 
N 1 


Dryden. 
Lat. /aluer, 


| 


* 


— 


ö 


£ 


1. To greet; to hail, 
The golden ſun /alutes the morn, Bis 
Aid, having gilt the ocean with his beams, | 


' Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. Sh2kfþ. : 
bg One hour hence 
Shall /a/ure your grace of York as mother. Shak/p. 

2. To pleaſe ; to gratify. 


. 


Would I had no being, 


If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me, | 


To think what follows. 


3. To kiſs, 
SALU'TE. 2. / 
1. Salutation; 


— 


from the A 


eting. 


Shakſpeare. * 


4 
4 
; 


The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze is 


more ancient than theſe opinions hereof; ſo that 


not any one diſeaſe 


has been the 


ſalute and deprecation. 


O, what avails me now 


that honour high 


occaſion of this 
Brown, 


To have conceiv'd of God, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt ! Milla. 
Continual /a/utes and addreſſes entertainicg him 
all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo great a life, 
but with one glance of his eye upon the paper, till 
he came to the fatal place where he was ſtabbed, 


South, 


I ſhall not trouble my reader with the firſt /a/ures 


of our three friends. 
2. A kiſs. 


There cold ſ/alutes, bu 


SaLu“r ER. 2. /. [from ſalute.] He who | 


ſalutes; 


SaLvuT1YFEROUS, adj, ſalut 


Healthy ;. bringing health. 

The king commanded him to go to the ſouth of 
France, believing that nothing would contribute 
more to the reſtoring of his former vigour than the 


gentle /alutiferous air of Montpelier. 
 [/ams, Gothick ; /ammo, 


SAME. adi. 
Swediſh, | 
1. Not di 


Addiſon. 


t here a lover's kiſs. 


Roſcommon, 


fer, Latin.) 
| 


Dennis, 


rent; not another; identical; 


being of the like kind, ſort, or degree, 
Miſo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter 
it, ſee forth the /ame fins of Amphialus. Sidney. ' 


: The tenor of man's woe 

Holds on the ſame. Milton. 
Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, 

And ev'ry ſoul is fill'd with equal flame. Dryden. 


If itſelf had been colour'd, it would have tranſ- 
mitted all viſible objects tinctured with the /ame 
colour; as we ſee whatever is beheld through a co- 
loured glaſs, appears of the /ame colour with the 


glaſs, 


Ray. 


The merchant does not keep money by him; but 
if you conſider what money muſt be lodged in the 
_  banker's hands, the cafe will be much the ſame. 


Locke. 


The ſame plant produceth as great a variety of 


Juices as there is in the /ame animal, 


- Arbuthnot, 


2. That was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the /ame he ſpends, 
Who ſpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 


SA'MENESS. 2. /. [from ſame. 
1. Identity; the ſtate of being not another; 


not different. 


Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion 


du 
2. 


may eaſily fall out, where there is the men of 
Ih allegiance, and ſubjection. 
ndiſtinguiſhable reſemblance, 


K. Charles. 


If all courts have a ſamengſi in them, things may 
be as they were in my time, when all employ ments 
went to parliamentmen's friends, 


SA'MLET, 2. . | ſalmanet, or ſalmonlet, | 


A little ſalmon, 


Swift. 


A ſalmon, after he is got into the ſea, becomes 
from a /amlet, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be a ſal- 
mon, in as ſhort a time as a golling becomes a 


e. 


This plant grows in 


near the 


water. It is greatly 
1 in 


1 


Walton. 


S4a'MPHIRE, 2. { [/aint Pierre, Fr. rith- 
num, Lat.] A plant preſerved in pickle. 
great plenty upon the rocks 
ſea-ſhore, where it is waſhed. by the ſalt 


eſteemed for pickling, and is 


Miller. 


SAN 
. | Half way down | 
langs one that gathers /amphire ; dreadful ade! 
_ Methinks he ſeems no bigger than bis head. 


Shakſpeare, 


| Sa'MPLE, 1. 2 % from example,) A ſpect. 


men; a part of the whole ſhown, that 
jadgment may be made of the whole, 
He entreated them to tarry but two days, and he 
himfelf would bring them a ample of the Oar. 
7 THE | Raleigh. 
1 have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not 
loaded with a full cargo: 'tis ſufficient if 1 bring a 
4 of ſome goods in this voyage. Dry den. 
deſign this but for a ſample of what I hope more 
fully to difcuſs. - . Nocd ward. 
Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary and 
deciſive, and generally put an end to the vexations of 
a lav - ſuit by the ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: 
travellers have recorded ſome ſamples of this kind. 


| Addiſon, 
he From moſt bodies 
Some little bits aſk leave to flow 
And, as through theſe canals they roll, 
Bring up a ſample of the whole. Prior. 


To SAMPLE. v. 4. Io ſhow ſomething 
ſimilar. Ain ſauorth. 
SAMPLER. 2. /. [exemplar, Latin; whence 
it is ſometimes written /amplar.] A 
pattern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls for improvement. 

O love, why do'ſt thou in thy beautiful ſamp/ey 
ſet ſuch a work for my deſire to ſet out, which is 
impoſſible? | Sidney. 

air Philomela, ſhe but laſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew d her mind. Shatyp. 
We created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſamplar, fitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. Shakſpeare, 
Coarſe complexions, 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The /ampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool, 
, beg Milton. 
I ſaw her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a join ted 
baby. Pope. 
SA NABTE. adj. | ſanabilis, Lat.] Curable; 
ſuſceptive of remedy ; remediable, 
SANA'TION. 2. /. | /anatio, Latin,] The 
act of curing. | 

Conſider well the member, and, if you have ne 

probable hope of /anation, cut it off quickly. 
| _ Wiſeman, 
SA'NATIVE, adj. * ſano, Lat.] Power- 
ful to cure; healing. | 
The vapour of coltsfoot hath a farative virtue 
towards the lungs. Bacon. 
SA/NATIVENESS, 2. .. [from ſanative.] 
Power to cure. 


SAN c TIF IAT TION. 2. /. | ſanctification, 
Fr. from ſanct ifo, low Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of free- 
ing from the dominion of ſin for the time 
to % mee. 5 
The grace of this ſanct i fication and life, which 
was firtt received in him, might paſs from him to 
his whole race, as malediction came from Adam 
unto all mankind. | | Hooker, 
2. The a& of making holy ; conſecration. 
The biſhop kneels before the croſs, and devoutly 
adores and kiſſes it: after this follows a long prayer 
for the /an&ification of that new ſign of the croſs. 
Wood . - Siilling fleet. 
Sa/NCTIFIER, 2. /. [from /auZify.) He 
that ſanRifies or makes holy. 2 
To be the /an#ifier of a people, and to be their 
Gad, is all one. a * - Derham. 
To SA\NCTIFY. v. a. [| ſandifeer, br. 
ſandifico, Latin. } OT ac Bs 
1. To free from the power of fin for the 
time to come. . 
For if the blood of bulls, ſprinkling the unclean, 
ſanctj eth to the purifying of the. fleſh, how much 


more ſhall the blood of Chriſt ? Hebrews. 


— *. * 


SAN 


2; To make holy, 
| What actions can expreſs the entire purity of 
thought, which refines and /aFifies a virtuous man? 
EONS * Addiſon. 


3 To make a means of holineſs, 

The goſrel, by not making many things unclean, 
as the law did, hath ane thoſe things generally 
to all, which particularly each man to himſelf muſt 

. ſanfify by a reverend and holy uſe. Hoster. 

T hoſe judgments God hath been pleaſed to ſend 

upon me, are lo much the more welcome, as a means 


me repent of that unjuſt act. King Charles. 
Thoſe external things are neither parts of our 


us by ways ſuitable to our nature, and to / 
theſe ſenſible helps to higher purpoſes, South. 
- To make free from guilt. 
The holy man, amaz'd at what he ſaw, 
Made haſte to /an&ify the bliſs by law. Dryden. 


5. To ſecure from violation, 
Truth guards the poet, /an&ifes the line. Pope. 
SancTimo/nious, adj. from fſandimonia, 
Latin.] Saintly; having the appearance 
of ſanity, 5 
A Janfimonicus pretence, under a pompof form, 


without the grace of an inward W will not 
ſerve the turn. * Eftrange 


Sa\ncT1IMONY, 2. J. [ ſanGimonia, Latin. 


Holineſs; ſcrupulous auſterity ; appear- 
ance of holineſs. 

If /anctimony, and a frail vow between an errant 
Barbatian and a ſuperſubile Venetian, be not too 
hard for my wif, and all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt 
enjoy her. | Shakſpeare. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy under- 
taking, with moſt auſtere ſanctimony, ſhe accom- 


pliſh'd. Shakſpeare. 
There was great reaſon why all diſcreet princes 
ſhould beware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of 
fan@im'ny, | Releigh, 
Sa'NCTION. 2. /. [ ſanfiom, Fr ſanctio, 
Latin, ] 


1. The act of confirmation which gives to 
any thing its obligatory power; ratih- 
cation. | 

| have kill'd a ſlave, _ 

And of his blood caus'd to be mix'd with wine : 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this ſanctian in. B. Fonſon. 
Againſt the publick ſanctiont of the peace, 

With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 

To force their monarch. | Dryden. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of God to 

ſtamp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. South. 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 

_ grftitude is not enforced ; that is, not enjoyed by the 
ſanction of penalties, to be inflicted upon the perſon 
that ſhall not be found grate ful. South. 

The ſatisfactions of the chriſtian life, in its 
preſent practice and future hopes, are not the mere 
raptures of enthuſiaſm, as the ſtricteſt profeſſors of 
reaſon have added the ſarion of their teſtimony. 

| „„ Wath. 
This word is often made the ſanction of an oath: 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man of 
honour. . Swift, 

Wanting ſanctiam and authority, it is only yet a 
private work. Batter. 

2. A law; a decree ratified, Improper. 

Lis the firſt ſanctiom nature gave to man, 
| Each other to atfilt in what they can. » Denham. 
NCTITUDE. 2. / [from ſanctus. Lat. 
Holineſs; goodneſs; ſaintlineſs. 
1 Fn theit looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 


Truth, wiſdom, ſunctitude, ſerene and pure. Milton. 


| SA'NCTITY., 1. /. [ ſarfitas, Latin. ] 
1. Holineſs; the ſtate of being holy. 
8 At his touch, 
Such /an&ity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend: Shakſpeare. 
Cod attributes to place 
Vo L. II. | 


which his mercy hath ſat&ifed ſo to me as to make 
3. 


devotion, or by any ſtrength in themſelves direct | 


cauſes of it ; but the grace of God 1s pleaſed to move | Beatitude paſt utt'rance. 


Jo SAN CTU ARISE. v. 2. 


S AN 


Ne ſanctiſy, if none be thither brought | [ 


By men who there frequent. Milton, 
2. Goodneſs; the quality of being good; 
purity ; godlineſs. 

This youth 
I reliev'd with ſuch anctity of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promiſe 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. Fhakpeare, 

It was an obſervation of the ancient Romans, 
that their empire had not more increaſed by the 
ſtrength of their arms than the /anctity of their 
manners, Aadiſon. 

Saint; holy being. x 

About him all the /ar&#7/77es of heav'n 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 
Milton. 
Lon ſanctuary.] 
To ſhelter by means of ſacred privileges. 
Not in uſe. 5 
No place indeed ſhould murder anαuν,i]jſe. 

Shakſpeare. 


SA/NCTUARY. . [ anctuaire, Fr. 


Jandtuarium, Lat.] 

1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly 
the penetralia, or moſt retired and awful 
part of a temple. 

Having waſte ground enough, 
Shall we deſire to raze the ſanctuaty, 

And pitch our evils there? 

They often plac'd 
Within his ar tuary itſelf thei- ſhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute no- 
thing to the happineſs of the country who only ſerve 
God in the duties of a holy life, who attend his 

ſanctuary, and daily addreſs his goodneſs. Ropers, 

2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum ; 
whence a ſanctuary man, one who takes 
ſhelter in a holy place, 

Come, my boy, we will to ſanFnary. Shakſp. 

I' hence forthwith unto the ſanctuury, 

To ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right. 
$hakſpeare. 

Oſt have I heard of ſan&rary men; 

But /an&uary. children ne'er till now. Shakfpeare, 

He fled to Beverley, where he and divers of his 
company regiſtered themſelves ſanctuary men. 

| Bacon. 

Howſoe ver the ſandtuary man was protected from 
his creditors, yet his goods out of ſanctuary ſhould 
not. ; : Bacon, 

3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the 
meadows ? Very much, ſays the frog; for he that's 
worſted will be ſure to take ſanFrary in the fens. 

| L' Eftrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel 
for the fire; but ſome reliques of it took ſanctuary 
under ground, and eſcaped the common deſtiny. 

* ; Dryden, 

SAND. . /. [ /ard, Daniſh and Dutch.] | 

1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone 
broken to powder. \ 

That ſiner matter called ſand, is no other than 
very ſmall pebbles. . -. Wondward, 
3 Here il th! en, 

Thee I'll rake up, the pett unſanctified. Shatſpeare. 
Hark, the fatal followers do purſue ! 
The ſands are number'd that make up my life: 
Here mutt 1 ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
| S hakſpeare, 

Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be 
no veius of /and any great depth within the earth. 

b Bacon. 

Calling ſor more paper to reſcribe, king 


Hewel. 


and that veſſel exactly ſtopped, and kept for ten 
weeks in a /and furnace, hoſe heat may be conſtant, 
the corputcles that conſtitute the quickſilver will, 
after innumerable revolutions, be ſo connected to one 
another, that they will appear in the form of a red 


jor - | = Boyle. 
ngag*d* with money as bold 
As men with ſard bags 4 old. HudiBras. \' 


The force af water cafts gold out from the bowels 


9 8 
8 
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- 


Shakſpeare. | 


Philip 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink box and { 
Jand box. 
If quickfilver be put into a convenient glals velſel, 


SAN -+ 
of mountains, and expoſes it among the /arJr of 
rivers, Dy zaen. 
Shells are found in the great /n pit at Wool. 
wich, | Woodward. 
Celia and I, the other day, 

Walk'd o'er the /ard hills to the ſea. Prior, 

2. Barren country covered with ſands, 
Moſt of his army being lain, he, with a few of 
his friends, ſought to ſave themſelves by flight over 


the defert andi. Knoiles, 
Her ſons * 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybiar ſandt. Milton. 


So, where our wild Numidian waltes extend, 
Sudden the impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the and, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him tiſe, 

And ſmoother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies, FR 
; 3 ſon. 
SN DAL. 2. J. | ſandale, Fr. ſandalium, 
Lat.] A looſe ſhoe, | 
Thus ſung the uncouth ſwain to h' oaks ard rills 
While til! the morn went out withſandalt grey. 
Milton, 
From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 

And Lycian bow are gold: with golden nd 

His feet ate ſhod. 5 Prior. 

The ſandals of celeſtial mold, 

Pledg'd with ambrofial plumes, and rich with | way 

Surround her feet. ope. 
SAN'DARAK, #, J. | ſandatagne, Fr. ſanda- 

raca, 33 
1. A mineral of a bright colour, not much 
unlike to red arſenick, Bailey. 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper. 
tree, Bailey. 
SA'NDBLIND. adj. ¶ and and blind.] Hav- 
ing a defect in the eyes, by which ſmall 
particles appear to fly before them. 
My true begotten father, being more than /and- 
blind, high gravelblind, knows me not. Shak/peare., 
Sa'nDBOX Tree, u. J. [hura, Lat.] A plant. 
The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on 
till they are fully ripe burſt in the heat of the day 
with a violent exp oli6n, making a noiſe like the 
firing of a piſtol, and hereby the ſeeds are thrown 
about to a conſiderable diſtance. Theſe ſeeds, when 
green, vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica, Miller. 
SAN DED. adj, Ver ſand.] 
1. Covered with ſand ; barren. 
In well ſanded lands little or no ſnow lies, 
/ Mortimer. 
| The river pours along 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 
Then o'er the /anded valley floating ſpreads. 
: Thomſon, 
2. Marked with fmall ſpots; variegated 
wich duſky ſpecks, 3 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 

With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. Mal. 
SAN DPERLINO. 2. /. A bird. 

We reckon coots, ſanderlings, pewets, and mes. 

N 1 8 AreW, 

SaA\NDERS. #. . | fantalum, Latin.] A 
| precious kind of Indian wood, of which 
there are three ſorts, red, yellow, and 
green, Do Nad 

Aromatize it with /a7ders, N. 
SA ADA. %%% ẽ »˙»um“ ß ‚ 
That which our Engliſh glaſſmen call /anderdy, 
| and the French, of whom piobably the name Was 

borrowed, ſuindever; is that recremeiit that is made 
hen the materials of glaſs, namely, ſand and z 
tixr lixiviate alkali, Having been brit baked together, 
and kept long in fuſion, the mixture caſts-up- the 
ſuperſious ſalt, which, the-workmen aſterwards tale 
bolt with ladles, and lay by as little worth, Hayie. 
9a'ND1SH+s adj, | from andi] Approachin 

to che nature of ſand ; looſe; not clofe; 
not compact. 3 42 3 
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8 AN 


Plant the tenujfolia's and ranunculus's in freſh | 


 ſandiſh earth, taken from under the turf, 


of a looſe and friable kind, that eaſily 
crumbles into ſand, 

Grains of gold in ſandſtone, from the mine of 
Coſta Rica, which is not reckoned rich ; but every 
hundred weight yields about an ounce of gold. 


Hoaedtward. 
Sa'nDY. adj. [from ſand. Is 
1. Abounding with ſand; full of ſand, 


I ſhould not ſee the ſandy bourglaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows. and of flats, 


| | | Shakſpeare. 
Safer (hall he be on the ſandy plains, | 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. Shakſpeare. 
A region fo deſert, dry, and ſandy, that travellers 
are fain to carry water on their camels. Brown, 
Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with aud) ſtones 
And gravel o'er-bounding. 
O'er /andy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread. 


BAY. | | Pope. 
2. Conſiſting of ſand ; unſolid, | 

Favour, ſo bottomed upon the /ardy foundation 

of perſonal reſpects only, cannot de long lived. 


| Bacon, 
SANP, adj. | ſanur, Lat.] Sound; healthy. 
Ba ynard wrote a poem on preſerving 


the body in a /aze and ſound ſtate. 
Sawnc., The preterit of „ing. 
Then /ang Moſes and Iſrael this ſong unto the 


Thee next they ang, of all creation firſt. Miltor, 


F xodus. 


. SANGU1'FEROUS. adj. [ ſanguifer, Latin, ] 


' Conveying blood. 


The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched 


to the muſcles of the face, particularly the cheeks, 


. Evelyn. | 
\ SA'NDSTONY, 2, .. | ſand and flone.] Stone | 


* Philips. 


whoſe ſanguiferous veſſels it twiſts about, Derham. 


SANGUIFICA'TION, 2. . | ſanguification, 
Fr. /anguis and facie, Latin. ] The pro- 
duction of blood; the converſion of the 
- chyle into blood. | 
Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of ſan- 
guification, the animal that has that organ faulty 


can never have the vital juices derived from the 

blood, in a good ſtate, 

Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, and 

- conſequently, for want of a right ſarguification, are 

- teucophlegmatick. Arbutbnot. 

SA'NGUIFIER. . ,. | ſanguis and facio, 
Latin, ] Producer of blood. 


Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, and 


alſo che beſt febriſuges. Fleyer. 
To SANG UI V. v. 2. ( ſanguis and facio, 
Latin, ] To produce blood. 7 


At the ſame time 1 think, I command: in in- 


Arbuthnot. 


* 


ferior faculties, I walk, ſee, hear, digeſt, ſanguify, 


and carnify, by the power of an individual ſoul. 
r BE Hale. 
SA/NGULNARY. adj. [ ſanguinarius, Latin; 
ſanguinaire, Fr. from ſangais, Latin.] 
Cruel; bloody; murderous. ' 


We may not propagate religion by wars, or by | 


The ſcene is now more 
actors: never was ſuch a ed myſterious civil 
war as this, 2 | Howel. 

Paſſion transforms us into a kind of ſavages, and 


axguinary, and fuller of 
n 


makes us brutal and /anguinary. Broom. 
SaA'NGUINARY« 2. /. [ ſanguis, Latin.] An 
herb. "Ne Ainſworth, 


from /anguis, Latin, wor 
1. Red; orig the colour of blood. 
MY is fellow 925 | 
. Upbraided me about the roſe I wear; 
Sayings the /argxine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſeat my maſter's bluſhing cheeks. 


Sa'xncuine, ad}, [ "I Fr. aenguinens, 


A ſueam of nett roua humour iſſuing flow'd 


Songuine. th Milton 
Due Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
- Cirt in her ſonguine gown. "© Dryden, 


NT Jonguinary perſecutions to force conſciences. Bacen. | 


\ united. 


SAP 


| Her flag gJoft, ſpread roffling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 


| deſign'd, ; 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire. * Dryden. 


2. Abounding with blood more than any 


other humour ; cheerful, 


_ The cholerick fell ſhort of the longevity of the 


* | Brown, 
Though theſe faults differ in their complexions as 
- ſanguine from melancholy, yet they are n 
uni Government of the Tongue. 
3. Warm; ardent ; confident, 
A ſet of ſangnine tempers ridicule, in the number 

of fopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions. Swift. 


Colour. 


| A grieſly wound, 
From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore, blood 
thick, | | 
That all her goodly garmentsſtain'd around, 
And in deep ſanguine dy'd the graſſy ground. 

; airy HEEM » 
 SainGUINENESS. Ju. , [from /anguine.] 
 SaNGui'NITY. 
pectation; confidence, Sanguinity is 

perhaps only uſed by Sqwife. 

Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſome perhaps 
natural courage, or 93 of temper in others; 
but true valour it is not, if it knows not as well to 
ſuffer as to do. That mind is truly great, and only 
that, which ſtands above the power of all intrinſick 
violence; which keeps itſelf a diſtin principality, 


| very much diſtcuſt your /anguinity- Swifr. 
SANGUY' NEOUS, adj. | ſanguineus, Latin; 
 ſangain, French] 4 
1. Conſtituting blood. 


This animal of Plato containeth not only ſangu:- 


nueous and reparable particles, but is made up of veins, 
nerves, and arteries. f Brown, 


2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethorick conſtitution, in which true blood 
abounds, is called /anguineous. ' Arbuthnot, 

Sa'NHEDRIM. 2. /. [ Hnedrium, Lat.] The 
chief council among the Jews, conſiſtin 
of ſeventy elders, over whom the hig 
prieſt preſided. | 


Lat.] A plant. | 


excretion. 


It began with a round eraek in the kin; without 


other matter than a little aries, Wiſeman. 
Sa'nious, adj, [from ſanies.] Running a 
thin ſerous matter, not a well-digeſted 
us. , | 4 
Obſerving the ulcer /arious, I propoſed digeſtion 
as the only way to remoye the pain. Wiſeman. 
Sanity. 2. . [ ſanitas, Latin.] Soundneſs 
| How ant, ſometimes, his replies are 

A happineſs that often madneſs hits on, 

W hich /arzity and reaſon could not be 

So proſp'roully delivered of. Shakſpeare, 
Sank, The preterit of nt. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had 
opened ſome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her 
heart could not abide the violent iſſue, ſhe ſank to 
the ground. | Sidney. 

Our men followed them cloſe, took two ſhips, and 
gave divers others of their ſhips their death's wounds, 
whereof ſoon after they ark and periſhed. Bacon. 


F'Y Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs and mere oblivion, 


| | Sans teeth, ſans eyes, /ans 2 thing. 
Shakſpeare, : Sh 


3 tſpeare. 
For nature ſo prepeſterouſly to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, - 
Sans witcheraft could not. Shakſpeare, 


| SAP, 1. J. [F=pE, Saxen; Jap. Dutch. 1 


SA'NGUINE, #, J. from anguit.] Blood 


The weaver, charm'd with what his loom | 


Ardour, heat of ex-. 


independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety, | 


Sa'xr1cLE. 2. /; | fanicle, Fr. ſanicula, | 
SA'NIES. u. , Lat.] Thin matter; ſerous [- 


SANS. prep. [French.] Without. Out of | 


* 


SAP 
The vital juice of plants; tlie juice that 
circulates 1n trees and herbs, 
No ſueking of the ſap of herbs moſt ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, x 
Now in the ſame bathing his tender feet. Sper fer, 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 

In ſap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night of lite ſome memory, Sha. 

Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, | 

Left, being over-proud with /ap and blood, 


With too much riches it confound itſelf, Shai, 
| His preſence had infus'd 

Into tlie plant ſciential /ap. Milt. 
The /ap which at the root is bred 

In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Waller, 


Vegetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with animal 
ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, fait, oil, earth; all which 
are contained in che ſap they derive from the earth. 

"ot b Arbuthnct, 
To SAP. v. a. | ſapper, Fr. zappare, Ital, | 
To undermine ; to ſubvert by digging; 
to mine. 6. | 
Their dwellings were /app'd by floods, 
Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. Drydex, 
To SAP, v. 2. To proceed by mine; to 
proceed inviſibly. __ | 

For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſſul!; 
are carried on by ſapping. Tar, 

In vain my heroes fight, and patriots rave, 

If ſecret gold /aps on from knave to knave. Pope, 
SAPPHIRE, 2. þ. | ſapphirus, Latin: fo 
that it is improperly written /aphire.} 

A precious ſtone of a blue colour. 
Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward, 
In enroll'd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shatſpeae. 

He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, 
And on the /aphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. 


Blackmore, 
That the /aphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other fabulous tories of gems, are great argu- 
ments that their virtue is equivalent to their value. 
| Derbam. 
SA'PPHIRINE, adj. | ſapphirinus, Latin. 
Made of ſapphire ; reſembling ſapphire. 
She was too /aphirine and clear for thee; 
Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 
A few grains of ſhell filver, with a convenient 
proportion of powdered cryſtal glaſs, having been 
kept three hours in fuſion, I found the coliquated 
maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of a lovely p- 


ine blue. | | Bryle, 
SA'PID. adj. egen. Latin.] Taſtefol; 
palatable; making a powerful ſtimulation 


upon the palate. | 
Thus camels, to make the water /apid, do raiſe 
the mud with their feet. . Srown, 
The moſtoily parts are not ſeparated by a light 
decoction, till they are 1 from the ſalts; 
for if what remains of the ſubject, after the infuſion 
and decoction be continued-to be boiled down with 
the addition of freſh warer, a fat, /apid, odorous, 
viſcous, inflammable, frothy water will conſtantly 
be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. 
F „ 

1. Fe [from /apid.] Taſte- 
ulneſs; power of ſtimu- 


SaP1'DITY. 
Sa'r1DNEss. 
lating the palate. 
As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, 
neither can it be an inftrument thereof; for the 
dody of that element is inguſtible, and void of all 
ſapility.' _ Brown. 
f /apidneſs belong not to the mercurial principle 
of vegetables and animals, it will ſcarce be diſcrimi- 
nated ſrom their phlegm. Boyle. 
SA IE NRC B. 2. . | ſapience, Fr. ſapientia, 
Lat.] Wiſdom; ſageneſs; knowledge. 
By /ſapience, I mean what the ancients did by 
- philoſophy ; the habit or diſpoſition of mind which 
importeth the love of wiſdom. Breu. 
e only they that dwell in lowly duſt, 
The ſogs of darkneſs and of ignorance ; 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuſt, 


N Did 'n to the top of honour earſt advance: 


"SAP. 


They now, puft up with's deignful infolence, | 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 
King James, of immortal memory, among al} 
the iovers and admirers of divine and human 
fapience, accompliſhed at Theobalds his own days 
on earth, Wotton. 
Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels have 
equal ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt judgment con- 
duced, therefore had violence the ſame external 
figure with /apience. Raleigh. 
Sapience and love 
1mmenſe, and all his father ia him ſhone. 
| Milton, 
O ſov*reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In paradiſe! of operation bleſt 
To ſapience, Milton. 
Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and /apience, 
To ſpare the folss that give him ha'pence. oy bs 
Sa'pIENT, adi. [ ſapiens, Lat.] Wile ; 
ſage. 

There the ſapient king held dalliance. 
Sa'pLess. adj. [ /aploos, Dutch. ] 
i, Wanting ſap; wanting vital juice. 

Pichleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine, 

That droops his /ap/e/s branches to the ground. 
Shakſpeare, 
The tree of knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, 
Produces ſapleſe leaves inſtead of fruits. Denham. 
This fiogle ſtick was full of ſap; but now in vain 
does art tie that withered bundle of twigs to its ſap- 
leſs trunk. Swift. 
2. Dry; old; huſky. 
If by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſare 
Some /apleſs uſurer that wants an heir. Oryden, 


SAa'PLING. z. . [from /ap.] A young 
tree; a young plant. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſap/ing, wither'd up. Shakſpeare. 
| Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton. 
A ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The readieit weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 
What planter will attempt to yoke | 
A ſapling with a falling oak? Sqift. 
_—_ turn'd his head, ſaw his wife's vig'rous 
| and 


Wielding her oaken ſapling of command. Xing. 


 Sarona'crovs. } adj. [from /apo, Latin, 
SA'PONARY. ſoap. ] Sopy; re- 


Milton. 


ſembling ſoap ; having the qualities of | 


ſoap. 
By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with oil of 


almonds, I could reduce them to a ſoft /aponar 
Cones, Sr 


Any mixture of an oily ſubſtance with ſalt, may 
be called a ſoap: bodies of this nature are called 
faponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

SAPOR. n. /. [Lat.] Taſte ; power of 
affecting or ſtimulating the palate, 
There is ſome /aper in all aliments, as being to be 

_ diſtinguiſhed and judged by, the guſt, which cannot 

de admitted in air. Bieroton. 

The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter which 
diſtinguiſh the various /apors, odours, and colours of 
bodies. - Watts. 
SABORI'FICK. ady. | {aporifigue, Fr. ſapor 

and Vacio, Lat.] Having the power to 

produce taſtes, 


Salrrixzss. 2. J. [from /oppy..] The 
ſtate or the quality of abounding in ſap; 


ſucculence; juicineſs, 
Sa v. adj. [from ſap. ] 
I. Abounding in ſap; juicy ; ſucculent. 
The /appy parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were turn'd to moiſture for the body's uſe, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nourithment. 
E256 Dryden. 
| The ſappy | 
Attire themſelves with blooms, ſweet rudiments 
_ Of future harveſt. Philips, 
The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to 


the green; to which the bigneſs of their leaves, and 


K 


ſuppy long, doth much contribute. 
2, Young ; not firm; weak. 

This young prince was brought up among nurſes, 
till he arrived to the age of fix years ; when he had 
paſſed this weak and /appy age, he was committed 
to Dr. Cox, Hayward, 

SA'RABAND. 2. /. carabande, Spaniſh ; 
ſarab ande, Fr.] A Spaniſh dance. 

The ſeveral modifications of this tune- playing 
quality in a fiddle, to play preludes, /azrabands, jigs, 
and gavots, are as much real qualities in the inſtru- 
ment as the thought is in the mind of the compoſer. 

| Arbuthnot. 
SA RC ASM. . /. ſarcaſine, Fr. ſarcaſ. 
mus, Lat.] A keen reproach; a taunt; 
a gibe. 
Sarcaſms of wit are tranſmitted in ſtory. 
Government of the Tongue. 

Rejoice, O young man, ſays Solomon, in a ſevere 
ſarcaſm, in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thy heart; but know that for theſe things 
God will bring thee into judgment. Ropers. 

When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, It is 
bravely done, it is one way of giving a ſevere re- 
proach ; for the words are ſpoken by way of ſarcaſm, 
or irony. Hatte. 

SaRcA'sTICAL. ) adj, [from ſarcaſm, } 
SARCA'STICK, Keen 5 taunting 
ſevere, 

What a fierce and /arcaftick reprehenſion would 
this have drawn from the friendſhip of the world, 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from Chriſt? 

| South. 
SARCA'STICALLY. adv, [from ſarcaſtical. 
Tauntingly ; ſeverely, 

He aſked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether 
the women of that country uſed to have any chil- 
dren or no? thereby ſarcaſtically reproaching them 
for miſplacing that affection upon brutes, which 
could only become a mother to her child. South, 


SA'RCENET. 2. J. [Suppoſed by Skinner to 
be /ericum ſaracenicum, Lat.] Fine thin 
woven ſilk. | 


Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle imma- 
terial ſkein of ſley d ſilk, thou green ſarcenet flap for 
a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's purſe ? 

Shakſpeare. 

If they be covered, though but with linen or /ar- 
cenet, it intercepts the effluvium. Brown. 

Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd ſilks, and under ſarcenets ſweat. Dryden. 

She darts from /arcenet ambuſh wily leers, 
Twitches thy ſleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek; theſe ſnares diſdain. 


To SA'RCLE, v. @ [ ſarcler, Fr. be 4 
Lat.] To weed corn. Ainſworth, 
SARCOCE'LE, 1. J. [ow and x11 ; ſarco- 
cele, Fr.) A fleſhy excreſcence of the 
teſticles, which ſometimes grows ſo large 
| as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much beyond its 
natural ſize, Quincy. 


SAR COA. 2. . [cagxupa, | A fleſhy 
excreſcence, or lump, growing in any 
part of the body, eſpecially the noſtrils. 

5 Bailey. 

SARcO HAG O US. adj, [ca and Pays, ] 
Fleſh-eating ; feeding on fleſh, 


SarCo'ernacy, 2. / [cap and Pays.) 
The practice of eating fleſh, 

There was no ſarcophag y before the flood; and, 
without the eating of fleſh, our fathers preſerved 
themſelves unto longer lives than their peſterity. 

| | Beroun. 
SARCO'TICK, x /. [from ; /arcotigne, | 
| an) A medicine which fills up ulcers 
with new fleſh ; an incarnative, 
The humour was moderately repreſſed, and 
breathed forth; after which the ulcer incarned with 
common ſarcoticks, and the ulcerations about it 


Mortimer, 


» 


hardneſs of their fialks, which continue moiſt and 


SAT 
SARCULA'TION, #, / [ /arculus, Latin. ] 
The act of weeding; plucking up weeds, 


Dit. 
S a! & D EL» : — 
Saline Spe, l * U. A ſort of precious 
SA'RDIUS, OUR. 
He that ſat was to look upon, like a jaſper and 2 
ſardine fone, Revelations, 


Thou {halt ſet in it four rows of ſtone; the firit 

row ſhall be a /ardius, Exodus. 
SAR DON Xx. 2. /. A precious ſtone. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: 
'tis of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a 
blviſh white, and ſometimes of red: when on one or 
both ſides the white there happens to lie alſo a plate 
of a reddiſh colour, the jewellers call the tone a 
ſurdonyx. Mood ward. 


SARK. 1. /; [reynk, Sax.] 
1. A ſhark or ſhirk. 
2, In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. 


Flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts open, and 
their arts over their waiſtcoats. Arbuthnot, 


SaRN. 2. J. A Britiſh word for pavement, 
or ſtepping ſtones, ſtill uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe in Berkſhire and Hampſhire, | 

SA'RPLIER, z. /. [ arpilliere, Fr.] A 
piece of canvas for wrapping up wares; a 
packing. cloth. ailey, 

SA'RRASINE, #, ſ. [In botany.] A kind 
of birthwort. Bailey. 

SA'RSA, 1. J. Both a tree and 

SARSAPART“LLA. } an herb. Ainſworth, 

SARS E. 7, /, [perhaps becauſe made of /ar- 
cenet.] A ſort of fine lawn ſieve. Bailq. 


To SakSE. v. @, [Er, Fr.] To ſift 
through a ſarſe or ſearſe. Bailey. 
SakT, 2. J. [In agriculture.] A piece of 
woodland turned into arable. Bailey. 
SAsH. 1. /. [Of this word the etymologiſts 


from fache, of ſfavoir, to know, a 
ſaßb worn being a mark of diſtinction; 
and a /afo ns 6, 2 being made particu. 
larly for the ſake of ſeeing and being 
ſeen, 

1. A ban worn by way of diſtinction; a 
ſilken band worn by officers in the army. 


2. A window ſo formed as to be let up and 


i 


don by pullies. 
She ventures now to lift the e; . 
The window is her proper ſphere. wift, 
She broke a pane in the a window that looked 
into the yard. ; Swift, 
Sa'sHooNn. 2. /. A kind of leather ſtuſting 
put into a boot for the wearer's eaſe. 
5 Ainſworth, 
Sa's$SAFRAS. 2. /. A tree. The wood is 
medicinal, l 
Sar. The preterit of it. 
The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men ſay, the goddeſs /at, 
Was loſt, till Lely from your look "Oe, 
Again that glorious image took. _ Walls. 
I anſwered not the rehearſal, becauſe I knew the 
author /t to himſelf whenthe drew the picture, and 
was the very bays of his on farce. Dryden. 


SaTA'NICAL. } adj, from Satay, the 
SaTA'N1CK, I prince of hell.] De- 
viliſh; infernal. es 

The faint /atarick hoſt, $6 
Defenſive ſcarce, Milton, 
Sa'TCHBL, a. /, | ſeckel, German; ſaccu- 
lus, Lat. 
little bag: commonly a bag u 
ſchoolboys. q 7 
The whiaing ſchoolboy with his anbei, ,, 


were cured by ointment of tuty, Wiſeman, 


3 2 


ive no account: I ſuppoſe it comes 


5 1.4% — oe he ———— 


2 — —  —— — — ¶ ů¶—— — — 


Perhaps better /achel.] A 1 1 
12 r 


SAT 
Add ſpini ing f. li 2 
Ui oy” ſchool. . We 5 4 are. 
Schoolboys lag with ſatchel; in their hands ” 
: 1171. 
To Sar R. v. 4. | ſatin, 
to 185 : to 
delires, 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 


pallz to feed beyond natural, 


Strange alteration in me. | Milton, 
How will their bodies ſtript | 

Enrich the victors, while the vultures /are 

Their maws with full repaſt ? Philips, 


Thy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ, 
Sate with rage, and ignorant of Joy. Prior. 
S4'TELLITE, 2. J. [| ſatelles, Lat. ſatellite, 
Fr, This word is commonly pronounced 
in proſe with the e mute in the plural, as 
in the ſingular, and is therefore only of 
three ſyllables ; but _ has in the plu- 
ral continued the Latin form, and aſſigned 
it four; I think, improperly.] A ſmall 
planet revolving round a larger, 
Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about 
Saturn, called their /ate//ites. y Locke, 
The ſmalleſt planets are fituated neareſt the ſun 
and each other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that 
are vaſtly greater, and have many /at-//ites about 
them, are wiſely removed te the extreme regions of 


the ſyſtem, Bentley. 
Af of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's /ate/lites are leſs than Joy? Pope. 


SATELL1'TIOUS. adj. [from ſatelles, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of ſatellites. 
Their ſolidity and opacity, and their ſate/[itions 
attendance, their revolutions about the ſun, and their 
rotations about their axis, are exactly the ſawe. 


Cheyne. 
Fo SA'TIATE, v. a. [ /atio, Lat.] 
1. To ſatisfy ; to fill. | 
Thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful where the 
degree of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the ſmell 
allayed; for theſe rather woo the ſenſe than li- 
ate it. ö \ Bacon. 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and /ariated 
gain; and men in trade ſeldom think of laying out 
their money upon land, till their profit has brought 
them in more than their trade can well employ. 


x Locke. 
The looſen d winds 
HurVd high above the clouds; till all their force 
Conſum'd, ber rav nous jaws ch earth /atiate clos'd. 
7 Philips. 
2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural 
- debre. . | ; 
Whatever novelty preſents, children are preſently 
eager to havea taſte, and ate as ſoon fatiated * 50 
” EF, 
4 He may be. ſatiated, but not ſatisſy d. Norris. 
3. To gratify deſire. ä 
| I may yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 
although they ſhould be /ariated with my blood. 
King Charles. 
4. To ſaturate ; ko Lnpregnaee with as much 
as can be contained or imbibed. 

Why does not ſalt of tartar draw mote water out 
of the air, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, 
but for want of an attractive force after it is ſatiated 

with water ? | Newton, 

| Sa'tiaTE. adj, [from the verb.] Glutted; 
full to ſatiety. When it has with, it 
ſeems. a participle; when of, an adjec- 
ve. IN ; 
Our generals, retir'd to their eſtates, 
Ia life's cool, evening, ſaliate of applauſe, 

Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunſwick's . 


Now may 'rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and Jae, 


f lay, 
Yeteaty in dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pope, 
Sari rv. x, , | fatictas, Lat. /atiet, Fr.] 
Fulneſs beyond defire or pleaſure ; more 
than enough ; weariſomneſs of plenty ; 


t.] To fatiate ;. 


5 


SAT 
He leaves a ſhallow plaſh to lunge him in the 


deep, 
And with /atiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 
Bt Shakſpeare. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, eſpecially 
towards the waining- time and ſuſpect of ſatiety. 
| | FAN Wittor.. 
In all pleaſures there is ſatiety; and after the 
be uſed, iheit verdure departeth.  Hukewill. 
They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 
Though pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace divine 
| Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no /ariery. 
| h Milton. 
No action, the uſefulneſs of which has made it 
the matter of duty, but a man may hear the con- 
tinval purſuit of, 4 thout loathing or /atie'y, South. 
The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, | 
Without /atiety, though e'er ſo bleſt, 


2 


And but more reliſh's as the more diſtteſs d. Pope. 


Sal rI x. 2. . | ſatin, Fr. drapo di ſetan, 
Italian; /a/tiz, Dutch.] A ſoft cloſe 
and ſhining ſilk. | 

Upon her body the wore a doublet of ſky- colour 
fatin, covered with plates of gold, and as it were 
nailed -with precious tones, that in it ſhe might 
ſeem armed. Sidney. 

The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 

Of Florence /arin, flower'd with white and green, 
And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 


Dryden. 
Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 
Became black Jain flounc'd with lace, Swift, 


Lay the child carefully in a caſe, covered with a 
mantle of blue /atir. Arbuthmot. 


SA'TIRE. 1. J. [ /atira, ancieatly ſatura, 
Lat. not from /atyrus, a ſatyr; /atire, 
Fr.] A poem in which wickedneſs or 
folly is cenſured, Proper /atire is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by the generality of the re- 


I flections, from a lampoon which is aimed 


againſt a particular perſon; but they are 
too frequently confounded ; it has ox 
before the ſubjeR. 
He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy miud, 
Is futyr on the moſt of human kind. Dryden. 
My verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your eat, 
And patroniſe a muſe you cannot fear. 
SaTVRICAL. | adj. [ ſatiricus, Lat. /ati- 
SATIRICK, rigue, Fr. from /atire.] 
1. Belonging to ſatire; employed in wri- 

ting of inveRive, | 

| You muſt not think, that a ſatyrick ſtyle 

Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. Reſcommon. 

What human kind defires, and what they ſhun, 
Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, | 
Shall this /atirica/ collection fill. Dryden. 

2. Cenſorious ; ſevere in language. 

Slanders, fir; for the /aiirica/ ſlave ſays here, 
that old men have grey beards; that their faces 
are wrinkled, | Shakſpeare, 

He that hath a /atirica/vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his wit, to he had need be afraid of others 


* 


| Young. 


memory» Bacon, 
On me when dunces are /atirick, 
I take it for a panegyrick. Swift, 


SaATrIRICAL rr. adv. [from /atiricel.] 
With invective; with intention to cen- 
ſure or vilify. 

He ap 
kinds of philoſophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 


| 8 " 
SA'TIRIST. 2. /. [from/atire.] One who 
writes ſatires. | | 
I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh /atirif. Hall. 
- Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt ferrif 
of his time; but, in his nature, he has all the foft- 
neſs of the tendereſt difpoſitions : in his writings he 
is ſevere, bold, undertaking; in his nature gentle, 
modeſt, inoffenſive. Granville, 
All vain pretenders have been conſtantly the 
icksof the moſt candid /atyrifts, from the Codrus 
Cleland. 


„ 


date of belag palled or glutted. 


o 


| of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. 


plies them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms, and 


—” 


SAT 


Vet ſoſt his nature, though ſevere his lay 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay : : 
Bleſt /atyri/?! who touch'd the mean ſo true, 
As ſhow'd vice had his hate and pity too. Pye 
Ta SA'TIRIZE, v. a, | ſatirizer, Fr. from 
fatire, | Jo cenſure as in a ſatire. 
Covetouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the 
true meaning of the poet, which was to /atirize his 
prodigality and voluptuouſneſs. Dryden 
Should a writer ſingle out and point his raillers 
at particular perſons, or /atirize the miſerable, he 
might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of his readers 
but muſt be a very ill man if he could pleaſe him. 
ſelf. Addiſon, 
I infiſt that my lion's mouth be not defiled with 
ſcandal ; for I would not make uſe of him to revile 
the human ſpecies, and /atirize his betters. 
| Spectotor. 
It is as hard to ſatirixe well a man of diſtinguiſhed 
vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſhed virtues, 


Swift, 
SATISFA'CTION.#, /. [ ſatisfain, Latin; 
ſalitfaction, Fr.] 
1, The act of pleafing to the full, or ſtate of 
being pleaſed, 
Run over the circle of earthly pleaſures, and had 
not God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from his own 


actions, he would be torced to complain that plea. 
ſure was not ſatisfaGion. South, 
2. The act of pleaſing. 

The mind, having a power to ſuſpend the execy. 
tion and ſarisfaion of any of its deſires, is at liberty 
to conſider the objects of them. Locle. 

3. The ſtate of being pleaſed. 

"Tis a wretched /atisfa&ion, a revengeful man 
takes, even in loſing his life, provided his enemy go 
for company. L' Eftrarge, 

There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and 
conſiſtent, to which moſt men may not, with 7 

Faction enough to themſelves, raiſe a doubt. Locke. 
4. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or 
uneaſineſs; conviction. 

Wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 

— What fatisfation can you have? Shalſpeare. 
5. Gratiacation ; that which pleaſes, 

Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 

Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame; 

Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain | | 

The windy atis faction of the brain. Dryden; 
6. Amends ; atonement for a crime ; re- 

compenſe for an injury, 

Die he or juſtice muſt ; unleſs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid /atisfau&ion, death tor death Milton. 


SATISPA'CTIVE. adj, | ſatisfatus, Latin. } 
Ginny ſatisfaction. | 
By a final and /atifaFive diſcernment of faith, 
we lay the laſt effects upon the firſt cauſe of all 
things. Brown, 
SATISFACTORILY. adv. [from /atisfac- 
tory. ] So as to content. 
Bellonius hath been more /atisfaforily experi- 
mental, not only affirming that chameleons feed on 


flies, but upon exenteration he found theſe animals 
in their bellies. Brown, 


They ſtrain their memory to anſwer him /atis- 


\ 


Factoriſy unto all his demands. Digby. 


SATISFA'CTORINESS, 2.7. [from /atisfac- 
tory.] Power of ſatisfying ; power of 
giving content. 

The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's hap- 
pineſs in his — proceeds not from their want 
of ſatisfafeorineſs, but his want of an entire poſſeſ- 
fion of them. Boyle, 

SATISFA'CTORY, adj. | ſatisfatoire, Fr. 

1. Giving ſatisfaction; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for 
a ſatisfa&ory account, if, deſiring to learn our 
architecture, he ſhould be told that a pillar was a 
thing ſupported by a baſis, cle. 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A molt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemption 
and ſalvation, by the /atisfafory and meritoszous 


SAT 


death and obedience-of the incarnate Son of Cod, 


Jeſus Chtiſt. Sanderſon. 
To SATISFY. v. a. | /atisfaire, Fr. ſatis- 
facio, Latin | 
1, To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree 
as that nothing more is deſired. 
A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf. 


Proverbs. 


I'm /atisfy'd. My boy has done his duty. 
Je Addiſon. 
2. To feed to the fill. 


Who hath cauſed it td rain on the earth, to /- 
tisfy the deſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe 
the bud of the tender tree to ſpring forth? Fob. 

I will purſue and divide the ſpoil z my luſt ihall 
be ſatisfied upon them. Exodus. 

T he righteous eatett to the ſatiifying of his ſoul, 

| 4 | Proverbs. 
. To recompenſe; to pay to content, 
He is well paid that is well farc;/fed; 
And I, delivering you, am /atisfied, 
And therein do account myſelf well paid. Shakſp. 
4. To appeaſe by puniſhment, 
Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, 
Satisfy'd never? That were ta extend 
His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Milton. 
5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or 
ſuſpenſe. 
Of many things uſeful and curious you may ſa- 
tsfy yourſelves in Leonardi de Vinci. Dryden. 
This I would willingly be /arisfed in, whether 
the ſoul, When it thinks thus, ſeparate from the 
body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with 
it? Lecke, 
6. 'To convince, | 
He declares himſelf ſatiged to the contrary, in 
which he has given up the cauſe. Dryden, 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, 
what can there put a ſtop and ſatisfy the mind that 
it is at the end of ſpace,, when it 18 ſatisfied that 
body itfelf can move into it! Locke, 
The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the Goſpel 
are in themſelves moſt firm, ſolid, and ſatisfying. 
; Atlerbury. 
To SA'TISFY. v. u. 


1. Tôö give content. 
2. To feed to the full. 
3. To make payment. 


By the quantity of ſilver they give or take, they 


eſtimate the value of other things, and ſatisfy for 
them: thus filver becomes the meafure of com- 
merce. Locke, 

SA/TURABLE, adj. [from faturate.] Im- 
pregnable with any thing till it will re- 
ceive no more. 

Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo various, yet if 
the atoms of water were fluid, they would always 
ſo conform to thoſe figures as to fill up all vacuities ; 
and conſequently the water would be Faturab/e with 
the ſame quantity of any ſalt, which it is not. 

Grew. 
SA'TURANT. dj. [from ſaturans, Latin, ] 
Impregnating to the fill. 


To SA'TURATE. v. a. [./aturo, Latin.] 


To impregnate till no more can be re. 


ceived or imbibed. 


Rain-water is plentifully faturated with terreſ- 
trial matter, and more or leſs ſtored with it. 

; Waodward. 

His body has been fully /aturated with the fluid 
of Night, to be able to latt ſo many years without 


any ſenfible diminution, though there are conſtant 

emanations thereof. Cheyne, 
Still night ſucceeds 

A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thomſon. 


SA'TURDAY, 2. /. [rærenrbæg, or 
Tærennydæ, Sax, according to Verf 
tegan, from ræxren, a Saxon idol; more 

Probably from Saturn, dies Salur ni.] 


The laſt day of the week. 
This matter 1 handled fully in laſt Saturday's |, 
. 2 Adaiſen. | 


6 


| 


SAV 


SATURITY. 2. /. LG from /atuvo, | 


Lat.] Fulneſs; t 


rated ; repletion, 


SATURN. 2. /. [ /aturne, Fr, ſaturnus, 
Latin. ] 

t. A remote. planet of the ſolar ſyſtem : 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to impreſs me- 
lancholy, dulneſs, or ſeverity of temper, 

The ſmalleſt planets are placed neareſt the ſun 
and each other; whereas [upiter and Sa/urn, that 


are vaſtly greater, ate wiſely removed to the extreme 
regions, Bentley, 


e ſtate of being ſatu- 


From the far bounds 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 


Themſon, 

2. [In chymiſtry.] Lead, 

SA'TURNINE. adj. | ſaturninus, Lat. ſatur- 
nien, Fr. from Saturn.] Not light; not 
volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; 
ſevete of temper: ſuppoſed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may caſt my readers under two diviſions, the 
mercurial and /atwrnine : the firſt are the gay part, 


the others are of a more ſober and folemn turn. 
Addiſon. 


SATURNIAN. adj, [ ſaturnius, Latin.) 
Happy; golden: uſed by poets for times 
of felicity, ſuch as are feigned to have 
been in the reign of Saturn. 


Th“ Auguſtus, born to bring ſaturnian times. 
| Pope. 
SA'TYR. x. . ¶ ſatyrus, Lat.] A ſylvan 
god ; ſuppoſed among the ancients to be 
rude and lecherous. 
Satyrs, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in time paſt 
in the eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham. - 
SA'TYRIASIS, 2. J | from ſatyr.] 


If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a /atyria/es, 
or an abundance of ſeminal lymphas. Foyer. 
SA'VAGE, adj. | /auvage, Fr. ſelvaggio, 
Italian.) 
1. Wild; uncultivated. | 
Theſe godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obſcure 
In /avage wilderneſs? 
Cornels, and /awage berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 
| : Dryden. 
2. Untamed; cruel. 
Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and /a vage lions roam. 
Shaiſpeare. 
Hence with your little ones : 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage; 
To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty. Shatſpeare. 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept, Pope. 
3. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaught ; 
wild ; brutal, 
Thus people lived altogether a ſavage life, till 
Saturn, arriving on thoſe coaſts, deviled laws to 


govern them by, Raleigh. 
The ſavage clamour drown'd 
Bath harp and voice. | Milton. 


A herd of wild beaſts on the mountains, or a 
ſavage drove of men in caves, might be ſo diſor- 
dered; but never a peculiar people. Spratt, 


Sa'VaGE. 2. . [from the adjective.] A 
man untaught and uncivilized ; a bar. 
barian, 

Long after theſe times were they but ſavages. 
Raleigh. 
The ſeditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the 
country, omitting nothing of that which ſawages, / 
enraged in the height of their unruly behaviour, do 
commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to make us mere 
Javages; to change our corn for the old Arcadian 
dict, our houſes and cities for dens and caves, and 
our clothing for {kins of beaſts ; *tis to bereave us 


of all arts and ſciences, nay, of revealed religion. 


Beniley.. 


- 


Milton. | 


= I 
To SA VAE. v. a. [from the un.] Ts 
make barbarous, wild, or cruel, A 
word not well authorized. 


Friends, relations, Love himſelf, ; 
Sawag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon, 


|SA'VAGELY. adv. [from ſavage.] Batba- 


rouſly ; cruelly. 
Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely \laughter'd. Shakſpeare, 
SA'VaGENESS, 2. /, [from ſavage. ] Bar- 
barouſneſs; cruelty ; wildneſs. 
A /avageneſs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general allault. 
Wolves and bears, they ſay, 
Caſting their /avagene/s aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakſpeare. 


Sbalſpeare. 


The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remark- 


able for /avageneſs and cruelty. Broome. 


Sa/vaceky. 2. J from ſavage, ] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 
This is the bloodieſt ſhame, 

The wildeſt /avag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 

That ever wall-ey'd Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 

Preſented to the tears of ſoit Remorſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. Wild growth. 8 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſts, 

That ſhould deracinate ſuch /avagery. Shakſpeare. 
Sava'NNA. 7. J. [Spaniſh, according to 

Bailey, ] An open meadow without 

wood ; paſture-ground in America, 

He that rides poſt through a country may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie ; here a morals, and 
there a river; woodland in one part, and /avannas 
in another. : Loc be. 

Plains immenſe, 
And vaſt ſavannas, where the wand'ring eye, 
Untix'd, is in a verdant ocean loſt, Thomſon. 


SAUCE. z. J. [ ſauce, ſaulſe, Fr, ſalſa, 


Italian. ] 
1. Something eaten with food to improve 
its taſte, 


The bitter /auce of the ſport was, that we had 
our honours for ever loſt, partly by our own faults, . 


but principally by his faulty uſing of our faults. 


Sidneys 


To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the /auce to meat 18 ceremony z 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakſpeares 

Epicurean cooks | 


Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakſpeare, 


Such was the /auce of Moab's noble feaſt, 
Till night far ſpent invites them to their reſt, 
CPL ER Cowley. 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 
whoſe meat is nothing but /axces; they are health- 


leſs, chargeable, and uſelels. „Taylor. 
High /auces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 
Indies. akere 


2. To ſerve one the ſame Saucꝝ. A vulgar 
phraſe to retaliate one injury with 
another. 

To SAUCE, v. a, from the noun. ] 

1. To accompany meat with ſomething of 


higher reliſh. 
2. To gratify with rich taſtes, Obſolete, 
Earth, yield me roots; | 
Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy mott operant poiſon. Shakſpeare, 
3. To intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any 
thing bad. | 
Then fell ſhe to ſauce her defires with threats 
nings, ſo that we were in a great perplexity, ro- 
ſtrained to ſo unworthy a bondage, and yei te- 
ſtrained by love, Which I cannot tell how, in noble 
minds, by a certain duty, claims an anſwering- 
Sidney. 
All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth 
walloweth, be but folly mixed with bitterneſs, and 
ſorrow ſauced with repentance, Spenſer. 
* Thou ſay'ſt his meat was ſunc'd with-thy up- 


braidings ; 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions, =Shakſpeares 


8 AU ? e | SAV 


8 sosse. fs . {from ſauce, or rather Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, | material, and in the charge of mounting arg +, 
from aucy, An impertinent or petu- That will not be deep ſearch'd' with ſaucy looks; riage. p en 
lant fellow ol” May wr eren ee en „ p SAVE. adv. | This word, adverbially uſcd. 

_ ve baſe authority from other's books, P. 18. 17 pf, orioinall : 8 
The 2 2 8 ſays, hy the egy of 2 Aoi if chov hat themettle of » king, | 3 4 9. P f wee y the imperative 
m . N ee N "EEE Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, ; n pt; not including. 

3 witty upon me. Pectator. Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, | It is now little uſed. 

Sa'UCEPAN, . Se [ ſauce and pan.] A As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shalſp. But being all. defeated, ſave a few, 
ſmall ſkillet with a long handle, in which ; bo port 92 pe * 8 3 Rather chan fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf 

. . | roga , denſer. 
ſauce Or ſmall things Are boiled. Of free - born man; and hh > Rae - All the conſpirators, fave only he. Zen / 
Vour maſter will ll ſil * ; id i 
our not allow you a filyer ſaucepan, Searches the heart and ſoul of majelty. Denham. Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Shal ſp. 
| Sw! | L loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride 5 He never put down a near ſervant, /ave ou, 

Salven. 4. 2 [ ſauciere, Fr. from ſauce.] By untun' d ears I hear his numbers try'd. Ręſcom. Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bar. 

1. A ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce is | No 4175 citizen ſhall dare I How N I then with Soria to hold converte, 
ſet on the table To ſtrike a ſoldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent ave with the creatures which I made? Mi . 

Infuf F 4 The wrong. Dryden. | SAVYEALL. z. /. {| ſave and ell.) A ſimah 
We 3 8 * ** ne wc Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and 
l | 23, 


pan inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave the 


. f ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind of point, namely, that | 

brought in 2 /excer, you (hall ſmell it before it | be Fad the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. | ende of candles, 

"Lond 50 miſtaken blocks and poſts TT | * W ou 1% aa 

Vor e apparitions, whoſe 13 To SAVE. v. a. [ ſauver, ſaulver, Fr. 1. Preſerver; reſeuer. 

With ſaucer eyes and homs. Huditras, | Salvo, Tatin.] . ackaonledged the ſaver 
2. A piece or platter of china, into which | 1- To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. cb e 15595 

. 3 ier. | „ Lit ni le e ew e cee the queen. | . _ who eſcapes loſs, though without 

Sa'vcity, adv. [from ſaucy.] Impu- Shakſpeare. * 


p f One ſhall cry, yet cahnot he anſwer, nor ſave Laws of .arms permit each injur'd man 
dently ; impertinently; petulantly 5 10a him out of his trouble. Iſaiah, | To make himſelf a /aver where he can, Dryden. 


ſaucy manner. A wond ' rous ark, Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 


Thouęh this knave came ſomewhat ſauclly int | To/ave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt When charity begins to tread the ſtage? 

the 9 before he was ſent for, oe; his Bother A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton When actoi s, who at beſt are hardly ſave: s, 

fair. | Shakſpeare. The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools of Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? Swift, 
A freed ſervant, who had much power with blood, 3. A good huſband. 


Claudius, very /aucily had almoſt all the words; From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall ſave. 4. One who lays up and grows rich. 
and, amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn one of Dryden. 


. . « . B t C f. fi fi {1 9 F 
the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed ſervant of Will no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 63 8 Tours be r 1 —— 
'Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonjanus had been And ſave me on the brink from writing ill? Young. to accumulate, yet his garriſons and his feaſtinzs 
emperor, what would you have done? He anſwered, | 2. To preſerve finally from eternal death. 4 


C ſoaked his exchequer, Wotton, 
I would have ſtood behind his chair, and held my Whatſoever we read in ſcripture concerning the | Sa'y1y, z. J. | /abina, Lat ſavin, ſabin 
peace. Bacon. endleſs love and ſaving mercy which God ſheweth F | A ol l a N r 

A trumpet behaved himſelf very /aucily. | towards his church, the only proper ſubje& thereof r.] 5 | 
Addiſon. | is this church. | Hooker, | SAV ING. adj, from ſave.] | 

Sa'vcinsss. 1. , [from /aucy.] Impu- I are ous that will be /avcd, —_— that | 1, ef * 5 parſimonious ; not laviſh, 

2 > | will amned. axſpeare, he loved money; e was /avin © 
dence; 1 impertinence; con- We are not of them who draw back e plied her nl 8 22 Fd 
tempt of ſuperiours. | tion; but of them that believe, to the /aving of the Arbuthnct, 
Wich how ſweet ſaws ſhe blam'd their /avoineſs, | foul. Hebrews. Be /aving of your candle. Seift. 

To feel the panting heart, which through her ſide His merits ſave them, 2 Milton. | 2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful 

Did beat their hands. Sidney, He who feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, See, Sadiox his contication_ eee , was 
B his authority he remains here, which he and perſeveres in the faich and duties of our religion, reſolved = aer e. a 6 bargain; and 3 he 

s is a patent oe his fanning, Shakſpeare, ſhall certainly be /aved, . Rogers. could not get the widow's eftate, to recover what he 

Gre 75 N ny tou nr 2 4 3. Not to ſpend or loſe; to hinder from had laid out of his own. _ Addiſon. 

. at my nodie 10 e | being ſpent or loſt, SA'vi NG. adv, Fer 15 nothing more than 
It is ſavciveſs in a creature, in this caſe, tore 5 We may be confident whatever God does is in- a participle of the verb ſave adverbially 

| | * 2 7 tended for our good, and whatever we interpret other- uſed. ] With exception in favour of, 

Imputing it to the natural ſaucine/s of a pedant, wiſe we can get nothing by repining, nor /ave any All this world's glory feemeth vain 

they Side bits eat his words. L'Eftrange. thiny by refiſting. Temple. And all their ſhows but ſhadows [avin ſhe 

© © You Jancineſe, mind your pruning-knifey or i With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, f 8 o enſer 
may ul it for you. 2255 585 And Jave th' expence of long litigious laws, Such laws cannot be abrogated, ſavin = * 

; This might make all other ſervants challenge the Mhere ſuits are travere'd, and ſo Hütte wan, v2 3 


Fame liberty, and grow pert upon their maſters ; and That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 2 ou 2 mY: 3 SY > 2 
when this faxcineſs became univerſal, what leſs | ++ To reſerve or lay by. 


? : can judge how long it is requiſite they ſhould endure, 

miſchief could be expected than an old Scythian He ſhall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not /ave of Hooker, 

rebellion? Collier. that which he deſired. Jab. Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I 
SAUCISSE. x. /. [Fr.] In gunnery, a They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, doubt not but they did all creep out of their holes. 


long train of powder ſewed up in a roll New ſave a nation, and now ſave a groat. Pepe, a 
f n [ f hen Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend „ine. . 
of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- The wretch, who living ſav'd a caudle's end. SAYING, a. /; Lion Jae. 


3 8 Pave. | · Eſcape of expence; ſomewhat preſerved 
meter, in arder fire a W 5. To ſpare; Weben ope from being ſpent, 


Ray, 


| 3 ex Will yap not ſpeak to fave a lady's bluſh ? Dryd. It is a great ſaving io all ſuch lights, if they cn! 
SA UCISSON. 1. J. [Fr.] In military Our * * * Le ee Lt 0 8 be made zs fair and right as others, and yet let 
architecture, faggots or faſcines made of : Be. Inge. 4 | Bacon. 

| large boughs of trees bound together. Theſe ſine ws are not ſo much unſtrung, By reducing intereſt to four per cen. there was 3 
_ They are commonly uſed to cover men, To foil me when my maſter ſhould be ſery'd; conliderable /aving to the nation; dat this year 


; : . they give ſix. Audi en. 
to wake epaulments, traverſes, or breaſt. And when they are, then will I teal to death, ey give ux 50 


r Silent and unobſerv'd, to /ave his tears. Dryden, | 2. Exception in favour. 
works in ditches full of water, to render 6. To ſalve; to reconcile. ' Contend not with thoſe that are too ſtrong for us, 


— 
2 * * * 


the way firm for carriages. g Bailey. How build; unbuild, contrive but ſtill with a ſaving to honeſty; for integrity 
1 SA OC. adj. [ I know not how this word To /ave appearances: bow gird the ſphere mult de ſupported againt all violence. 1, Eftrange. 
| { of can be eaſily deduced from ſauce: it With centrick and ecceatrick. Milton. | SA\VINGLY, adv, [ from ſaving. | With 


may come more properly from /alſus, | 7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as | parſimony. - 


Lat.] Pert; not to loſe. | SA'VINGNESS., #, J. [from bin 4 
7 —— F —.— 3 The ſame perſons, who were chief confidents to | 1. Parſimony; 3 — 


tinent Cromwell, foreſecing a reſtoration, ſeized the caſtles | 2, Tenderneſs to promote eternal ſalvation. 

= . ARES; in Ireland, juſt ſaving the tide, and putting mal 810 00h Fr. 1 Redeemer: 

You are more ſaucy with lords than the heraldry | ſtock of merit ſufficient. Swift, .J. Lanveur Fr.] Redeemer; 

of your birth and virtue gives you commiſſion. To SVB. v. 2. To be cheap. be that has graciouſly ſaved mankind 
c  *  Shak/peare, | | Braſs ordnance ſaveth in the quantity of the | from eternal death, 


# 


firmly perfuaded of the miracles he wrought. 


S AV 


+ $0 judg'd : he man, both judge and Saviour ſent. 
25 Milton. 
However conſonant to reaſon his precepts ap- 
red, nothiog could have tempted men to acknow- 
Edge him as their Cod and Saviour, but their being 


Addiſon. 


To SA UNTER. v. 2. [aller à la ſainte 


terre, from idle people who roved about 
the country, and aſked charity under 
xetence of going à la ſainte terre, to the 
holy land; or ar, terre, as having no 
fettled home.] | 


1. To wander about idly, 


The cormorant is ſtill /aznering by the ſea- ſide, 
to ſee if he can find any of his brais caſt up. L' Eftr. 
Tell me, why /zuntering thus from place to place 
I meet thee, Nazvolus, with clouded face? Dryden. 
So the young *ſquire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his own, 
He ſaunters wildly up and down, Prior. 
Here ſaunt'ring prentices o'er Otway weep. Gay. 
Led by my band, he ſaunter' d Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. 


2. To loner; to linger. 
Though putting the mind upon an unuſual ſtreſs | 


that may diſcourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this 
mult not run it into a lazy ſzurtering about ordinary 
things. Locke. 
It men were weaned from their ſauntering hu- 
mour, wherein they let a good part of their lives run 
uſeleſly away, they would acquire {kill in hundreds 
of things. Locke. 
The brainleſs ſtripling 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek ; 
A ſaunt'ring tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 
With yea and no in ſenates hold debates. Tickel. 
Sx\vory. 2 /. | ſavoree, French; /atureia, 
Latin,] A plant. Miller. 
Sa'vouR, 2. J. ¶ a veur, French. ] 
1. Scent; odour. 
What /avour is better, if phyſick be true, 
For places infected, than worm wood and rue? Tufſer, 
Benzo calls its ſmell a tartareous and helliſh 
'ſavuur, Abbot. 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A /avour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shakſp. 
I ſmell ſweet ſavours, and I feel ſoft things. 
: Shakſpeare. 
That Jews tink naturally, that is, that there is in 
their race an evil /avour, is a received opinion we 
know not how to admit. | Brown. 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a vola- 
tile ſalt of a grateful /avour, are heating. Arbuthnot. 
2. Taſte ; power of affecting the palate. 
| taſte | 
The /avour of death from all things. Milton. 
A directer influence from the ſun gives fruit a 
better ſavour and a greater worth. Suuth, 
To Sa'voUR, v. 2. ¶ /avourer, French; 
from the noun. ] 
1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 
2. To betoken; to have an appearance or 
intellectual taſte of ſomething. 
This. ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing, and 
favoureth Tg conceit and ſome reading. Spenſer. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments are very 
diligently and civilly couched ; aud though his heart 


Vas big, yet they all /avozr of an humble ſpirit, 


Wotton. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. Milton, 
II. tere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 
This boldneſs might become thee ; 
But ſuch unnecetlary rudeneſs ſavours 


Of ſome defign, | Denbam. | 
I have rejected every thing that /avours of party. 
Addiſon. 


To SA vouk. v. 3. 


1. To like; to taſte or ſmell with delight. 
Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 


Filchs Javoxy. but themſelves. Shakſpeare, 
2. Toexhibit taſte of. i 


Thou ſavoureſ# not the things that be of God. 
Me 25 oF | 1 __ Matthew 


S A W 


Sa'vouRtLy, adv, [from ſavoury.) 
1. With guſt ; with appetite, 
The collation he fell to very ſavorrily. L' Eftran, 
This mufti is ſome Engliſh renegado, he talks fo 


Javourily of toaping. 
2. With a pleaſing reliſh, 
There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When filly plays ſo /avourilygo down. Dryden. 
SAVVOURINESS, 2. / en /aveury.] | 
1. Taſte pleaſing and picquant, 
2. Pleaſing ſmell. 


SAVOURY. adj, | ſavoureux, French; 
from lr; 
1. Pleaſing to the ſmell. 
The pleaſant /avaury ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I 
Could not but tafte ! | 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite | more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. Milton. 
2. Picquant to the taſte, | 
Savoury meat, ſuch as my father loyeth, Geneſis. 
The ſavoury pulp they chew. Milton, 


Sav/oy. 1. /. [brafſica ſabaudica, Latin, ] 
A ſort of colewort, 

SA'USAGE, 2. / [ ſauciſſe, French; ſalſum, 
Latin.] A roll or ball made commonly 
of pork or veal, and ſometimes of beef, 
minced very ſmall, with ſalt and ſpice; 
ſometimes it 1s ſtuffed into the guts of 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


fowls, and ſometimes only rolled in flower, 


SAW, The preterit of e. 
I never /aw till now 


Sight more deteſtable. Milton, 


SAW. x. /. [/awe, Daniſh; paga, or p1ze, 
Saxon ; /cie, French. ] 
1. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition 


of which wood or metal is cut. 
The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards 
the end of the ſaw, and not towards the handle of 
the ar, or ſtraight between the handle and end; 
becaule the ſaw is deſigned to act only in its progreſs 
forwards, a man: having in that more ſtrength than 
he can have in drawing back his ſaw, and therefore 
when he draws it back, he bears it lightly off the 
unſawn ſtuff, which enables him the longer to con- 
tinue his ſeveral progreſſions of the ſaw. Moxon. 
The roach is a leather mouth'd fiſh, and has ſaw- 
like teeth in his throat. Walton, 


Then ſaws were tooth'd, and ſounding axes made. 


Dryden, 
If they cannot cut, 
His /aws are toothleſs, and his hatchets lead. Pope. 
2. [yaga, Saxon; /aeghe, Dutch.] A 
ſaying ; a maxim; a ſentence; an axiom ; 
a proverb, 
Good king, that muſt approve the common fav : 
Thou out of Heaven's benediction com ſt 
To the warm ſun |! Shakſpeare, 
From the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all ſaws of books. a 
His weapons, holy /aws of ſacred writ. akſp. 
Strict age and ſour ſeverity, 
With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie, Milton. 


To Saw. v. a. part. ſa w and ſawn, 
[ /cier, French; from the noun.] To 
cut timber or other matter with a ſaw, 

They were ſtoned, they were aun aſunder. 
| Hebrews. 
A carpenter aſter he bath aum down a tree, and 
wrought it handſomely, ſets it in a wall. dem. 
Maſter workmen, when they direct any of their 
underlings to faw a piece of ſtuff, have ſeveral 
phraſes for the ſawing of it: they ſeldom ſay, ſaw 
the piece of ſtuff ; but, draw the /aw through it; 
give the piece of ſtuff a kerf, Moxon, 
It is an incaleſcency, from a ſwift motion, ſuch 
as that of running, threſhing, or ſawing. Ray. 
If I cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly fee] pain as 
if my ſoul was co-extended with the limb, and had 


a piece of it ſaun chrough. | 


Collier, 


S A 


| Sa'wpusr, 1. . | ſaw and du.] Duſt 
made by the attrition of the ſaw. 
If the membrane be fouled by the /awduff of the 


bone, wipe it off with a ſponge. "jſeman. 
Rotten ſawduſt, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much, Mortimer, 


Sa'wFISH. 2. J. [aao and h.] A ſort 
of fiſh with a kind of dentated horn. 

Sa wir. 2. . [au and pit.] Pit over 
which timber 1s laid io be ſawn by wo 
men. . 

Let them from forth a /awvpit ruſh at once 
With ſome diffuſed ſong Shakſpeares 

They colour it by laying it in a ſazvpit that hath 
oak ſaw-dult therein. ' Mortimer, 

SAW-WORT. 2. /. | ſerratula, Latin.] A 
plant like the greater centaury, from 
which this differs in having ſmaller heads, 
and from the knapweed, in having the 
borders of the leaves cut into ſmall ſharp 
ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. 

Miller. 

SAW-WREST. 2. /. [/a and wreft,] A 
ſort of tool, 

With the /aw-wreft they ſet the teeth of the- 
ſaw ; that is, they put one of the notches of the 
wreſt between the firſt two teeth on the blade of the 
ſaw, and then turn the handle horizontally a little 
about upon the notch towards the end of the ſaw; 
and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſome what 
towards you, and the ſecond tooth from you. Moon. 

SA WER. 2. /. | /ciexr, French; from: 

SA.W YER. { /aw.| One whoſe trade is 
to ſaw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-ſaw is uſed by joiners, when what they 
have to do may be as ſoon done at home as ſend it to 
the ſawyers, | Moxen. 

Sa'XIFRAGE. 1. . [ ſaxifrage, French; 
ſaxifraga, Latin.] A plant. 

Sax frage, quaſi ſaxum frangere, to break the 
ſtone, is applicable to any thing having this pro- 
perty; but is a term moſt commonly given to a 
plant, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 
this effect. | Quincy. 

SA XITRACGC E, Meadow. 1. /, | felanum, 
Latin.] A plant. 

SAxIFRACOus. adj. | ſaxum, and fran go, 
Lon] Diſſolvent of the ſtone. 

Pecaulſe goat's blood was found an excellent medi- 
cine for the (tone, it might be conceived to be able 
to break a diamond; and ſo it came to be ordered - 
that the goats ſhould be fed on ſaxifragovs herbe, 
and ſuch as are conceived of power to break che 
ſtone. Browns 

To SAY, v. a. pret. ſaid. tree gan, Sax. 
ſeggen, Dutch, ] f 

1. To ſpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. Spenſer. 

In this flumbry agitation what have you bead ber 


Speak unto Solomon; for he will not ſay.thee nay. 
1 Kings. . 


Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. Mart. 
2. To allege by way of argument. 

After all can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will till 
be true, that many things poſſibly are, which we 
know not of. Tillotſon. 

In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify ourſelves, as - 
the rich young man in the goſpel did, by appealing 
to the great duties of the law; unleſs we can / 
ſomewhat more, even that we have been liberal in 
our diſtributions to the poor. . Altterbury. 


With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence, 
Came meſſenger with letters which his meſſage /aid_ 
Fairy Queen, 
4. To repeat; to rehearſe ; as, to /ay a 
part; to /ay à leſſon. 
9. To pronounce without ſinging. | 
Then ſhall be /aid ot ſung as follows, Com. Prayer. 


To SAY, Vs th 


3. To tell in any manner, 


„ mie ase, L'Eftrange. 
2. [tor . Sample. 
So good a fax invites the eye, 
A little dowaward to p , 
The lively cluſters of her breaſts, Sidney. 


3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the iteh 


— — ͤ—— EE IT TN 
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. 
1. 2 ſpeak; to pronounce; to utter ; to 
relate, . Ja, t a ere | 
He ad, mercover, 1 bave famewhat to t 
- thee; and ſhe /aid, fay on. | | * 
The caateit-table and ſtar- chamber hold, as 
Thueydides /aid of the Athenians, for honourable 
that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profited. 
Jarendam 


The lion here has taken his right meaſures, that 
is to /ay, he has made a true judgment. L. 24x 
ay 


Ol ſome prepoſitions it may be difficult to 
whether they m or deny; as when we ſay, Plato | 
was aa fool. n Matt.. 
2. In poetry, /ay is often uſed before a 
queſtion; tell. , 
f Say firſt what cauſe | 
| Mov's our grand patents to fall off ? Hilton. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Swift. 


rn a life well ſpent? 
And who, more bleſt, who chain'd his country ; | 


Ot he An virtue figh'd to loſe a day? 
Sar. . / [from the verb.] 
I. A ſfeech; what one has to ſay. 

He no ſooner ſaid out his fey, but up riſes a cun- 


Pope. 


. - Sinee thy outlide looks fo fair and warlike, 

And that thy tongue ſome {ay of breeding breathes, 
Ry rule of knighthood | ditdain. Sat peare. 
3. Trial by a ſample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth to the 
ublick y maſters, and upon their being unable to 
ring it to fuſion, or make it fly away, he had pro- 

cured a little of it, and with a peculiar flux ſeparated 
a third part of pure Boyle. 
4» [ie, French. FS. Obſolete. 
kind of woollen ſtuff. | 


N NG. 2. /. [from lo] Expreſſion ; 
words; opinion ſententiouſly delivered. 
That thou haſt prev'd Evens! Shak 

at thou prov'd, Lucilius' Aying true. Shakfp. 
Moſes fled at this /aying, and +. a CEO: 
idian. ic Ads. 
Many are the ſayings of the wiſe, 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude, Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by 
pretty and plauſible. /ayings, ſuch as this, that if 
evils are long, they are but light. - Tillotſon. 
We poetick folks, who mult reſtrain 
Our meaſur d ayings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, 

Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. Prior. 
The ſacred function can never be hurt by their 

Sayings, if not ſirit reproached by our doings. Azters. 

SCAB, 1. / [pexb, Saxon; ſcabbia, Ital, 
ſebabbe, Duteh; /cabies, Latin. 

1. An incruſtation formed over a fore by 
; dried matter. 7 4 
: What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, | 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? Sbalſpeare. 


That free from gouts thou may ſt preſerve thy care, 
Aud clear from ſcabs produc d by freezing air, Dryd. 


2: The itch. or mange of horſes. 


often incident to negligent poverty. 
I would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, and | 
had the ſeratehing of thee, I would * _ the 
| ſom'ſt /caò in Greece. | atſpeare. 
YR Wart, thou art a good, ſcab there is a 
teſter for thee. Shakſpeare. 
One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, took 
It in dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a 


feab'of a RR 1 4 Ejirange. 
This vap'ring c needs deviſe 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies, Swift. 


Sca'BBARD.: 2. % [ [chap, German, Ju- 
Fi], The ſheath of a. ſword. 


Enter fortune's gate, 
Nor in thy ſrabbard ſheath that ſamous blade, 


N What eyes! how keen their glaoces ! you do well 


| SCA'BBED. adj, Var feab.] 


| Sca's10Us. adj. [ ſeabioſus, Latin, ] Itchy; 


8 CA 


to keep 'em veil'd ; they are tao ſharp to be truſted 
out o' th* /cabbard. Dryden. 


bY 


1. Covered or diſeaſed with ſcabs, 
The briar fruit makes thoſe that eat them ſcabbed. 
Bacon. 
2. Paltry; ſorry; vile; worthleſs. 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exercifings gaaw. Dryden. 


SCA'BBEDNESS. #, / {from ſcabbed.] The 
ſtate of being ſcabby. 


quality of being ſcabby. 
Sca'BBY. adj. ¶ from /cab.] Diſcaſed with 
- ſcabs, : 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as mapple rind, 
So feabby was, that would have loath'd all woman- 
ind; Fairy Queen. 
A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 
IE | Dryden. 
If the grazier ſhould bring me one wether tat and 
well fleeced, and expect the ſame price for a whole 
hundred, without giving me ſecurity to reſtore my 
money for thoſe that were lean, ſhorn, or /cab5y, I 
would be none of his cuſtomer. Swift, 


4 2 


leprous. 


Sca'BBINESS. 7. / from. tabby. The 


2. Building ſlightly erected. 


In the ſpring /cabious eruptions upon the {kin 


were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. 
| Arbutbnot. 


Sca'nious, 2. . | ſcabienſe, French; 
ſcabigſa, Latin.] A plant. 

SCA BROUS. adj, [ ſcabreux, French; 
ſcaber, Latin. ] ” 

1. Rough; rugged ; pointed on the ſurface, 

Urine, b'ack and bloody, is occafioned by ſome- 
thing ſharp or ſcabrous wounding the ſmall blood- 
veſſels: it the tone is ſmooth and well bedded, this 
may not happen. Arbuthnet. 

2. Harſh ; unmuſical. : 

Lucretius is /cabrows and rough in theſe : he ſeeks 
them, as ſome do Chauceriſms, which were better 
expunged, Ben Forſon. 

Sca'BROUSNESS. %. fo. [from ſcabraus.) 
Roughneſs ; ruggedneſs. 
ScAa'BWORT, 2. /. [helenium,] A plant, 
Ainſworth, 
ScaD, . . A kind of fiſh, Probably the 


ſame with Had. | | 
Of round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, and | 
ſead. Carew. 
SCA'FFOLD. 2. /. [e/chafaut, French; 
ſcha vos, Dutch, from /chawwen, to ſhow. | 
1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed 
either for ſhows or ſpectators. | 
Pardon 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd 
On this unworthy /cafo/d to bring forth 
So great an objedt, . Shahbſpeare. 
The throng 
On banks and /caffeolds under ſky might * 
an 


2. The gallery raiſed for execution of 

great malefactors. 

Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein, that a 

ſcaſfold of execution ihould grow a /caffe/d oi corona- 

tion. | Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of 
a building for the workmen. 


Theſe outward beauties are but the props and 
ſeaffolds | 
On which. we built our jove, which, now made 


; perfect, : | 
Stands without thoſe ſupports. - Derbam. 
| Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſenate; 
then aboliſhed the office of tribune, as being only a 


ſcaffold to tyranny, whereof he had no further uſe. 
C4 | . Swift. 


* 


| T» Sex'rrotD. Vs a.\ [from the noun.] 


SCA 


SCA'PFOLDACE, 2. , | from /:; 
Gallery ; hollow floor. Vece 
A ſtrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound, 
*Twixt his ſtretch'd footiag and the Seaffol lage. 

ö : aN begre, 
ScaſrroLdinG, 2. J. [from feaff:la.) = 
1. Temporary frames or ſtages. 

What are riches, empire, power, 

But fleps by which we climb to riſe, and reach 

Our with ? and, that obtain'd, down with the feaf. 
folding * 

Of ſceptres and of thrones. Corprev'e 

Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to (he 
ſhaking down this ſca folding of the body, may 

diſcover the inward ttruQure. Page, 


Send forth your lab'ring theught ; 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of circling whirlpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke + 
Yet this folution but once more affords | 
New change of terms and /caffo/4ing of words. Pio. 


| SCALA'DE 1 French; calada, Spa. 


SCaLa'Do. niſh, from cala, Latin, 2 
ladder.] A ſtorm given to a place by 
raiſing ladders againſt the walls. 

What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould 
within two months have won one town of import. 
ance by ſcalado, battered and aſſaulted another, ay 
overthrown great forces in the field? Bacon, 

Thou raiſedſt thy voice to record the ſtratagems, 
the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal ſcalade of 
needy heroes, the terror of your peaceful citizens. 

| Artuthne. 

SCA'LARY, adj. [from cala, Latin, 
Proceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder. 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places 
and ſcalary aſcents, that they might better aſcend 
or mount their horſes. Brown. 

To SCALD. v. a. [ fcaidare, Italian; 
calidus, Latin. ] | 

1. To burn with hot liquor 

I am /ca/ded with my violent motion, 

And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee you, Sha#ſpeare, 
O majeſty! 
When thou do'ſt pinch thy bearer, thou do'ſt ſit 

Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That /calds with ſafety. Sbakſpeare, 

Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. Sbalſpeare. 

Here the blue flames of /ca/ding brimſtone tall, 
Involving ſwifily in one ruin all. Coole. 

That 1 grieve, 'tis true; 
But *tis a grief of fury, not deſpair ! 
And if a manly drop or two fall down, 
It /ealds along my cheeks, like the greenwood, 
That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward' into 
tears, © Dryden, 

It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, 
that what actually /ca/ds him, ſeels cold. Locke. 

Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs ; but ſca/ding bot may 
confirm the tumour : heat, in general, doth not re- 
ſolve and attenvate the juices of a human body; tor 
too great heat will produce coneretions. Ar buthnor. 

The bett thing we can do with Wood is to /ca/d 

him; | | 
For which operation there's nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. 
Jai. 

2. A provincial phraſe in huſbandry. 

In Oxtordthire the four land they fallow when the 
ſun is pretty high, which they call a fcalding fallow, 

© 8 Mortimer. 


Searn. % /. [from the verb.] Scuct on 
the head, | 


Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with ſcurff and filthy ſcald, Spenſer. 


Sc Aub. adj. Paltry ; ſorry ; ſcurvy. 
« Savcy/litors 1 
Win catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſca/d rhymers 
Ballad us out o'tune. Sbalſpeare. 


Scuba Ab. 2. / [ ftalladur, bald, Illan- 


Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate. Fairfax. 


| To furniſh with frames of timber. [ 


| 


dick... Hicks, ] A loathſome diſcafe ; 2 


_y 
_ 6 * 
» 


: Sn 
kind of local leproſy in which the head 


is covered with a continuous ſcab. 


The ſerum is corrupted by the infection of the 
touch of a ſalt humour, to which the ſcab, pox, and 


Jealdhead are referable. Floyer. 
SCALE. . J. reale, Saxon; ſchael, 


Dutch; tal, Iſlandick.] 
1. A balance; a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam 
againſt another veſſel; the diſh of a ba- 
lance. ä 
If thou tak'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound, if the ſca/e turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, | 
Thou dieſt. | Shakſpeare, 
Your vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. SH. 
Here's an equivocator, that could ſwear, in both 


the ſcales, againſt either ſcale, Shakſpeare. 
Long time in even /cale 
The battle hung. Milton. 


The world's ſcales are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
The ſcales are turn'd, her kindneſs weighs no 
more 
Now than my vows, Walter. 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail; 
]-weigh no merit by the common ſca/e, 
The conſcience is the teſt. Dryden, 
If we conſider the dignity of an intelligent being, 
and put that in the ſca/es againſt brute inanimate 
matter, we may affirm, without overvaluing human 
nature, that the ſoul of one virtuous and religious 
man is of greater worth and excellency than the ſun 
and his planets. : Bentley, 
2. The fign Libra in the zodiac. 
| Juno aq out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The ſcales, as the juſt product of his flames, Creech. 


3. [eſcaille, French; ſquama, Lat.] Small 
ſhell or cruſt, of which many lying one 


over another make the coats of fiſhes, 
He puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was made of a fiſh's ſcale, Drayton, 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the ſcales, 
And tear the fleſh of the incenſed whales. Haller, 
4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; 

a thin lamina. | 
Take jet and the ſcales of jron, and with a wet 
feather, when the ſmith hath taken an heat, take 
up the ſca/es that fly from the iron, and thoſe ſcales 
you ſhall grind upon your painter's ſtone. Peacham. 
When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wound, 
burning retards the ſeparation. Sharp. 


5. [ /cala, a ladder, Latin. ] Ladder; 

means of aſcent. 5 | 
Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ſeat 

In reaſon, and is judicious; is the ſca/e 

By which to heav'nly love thou may 'ſt aſcend, Mili. 
On the bendings of theſe mountains the marks of 

ſeveral ancient /cales of ſtairs may be ſeen, by which 

they uſed to aſcend them. Aaddiſon. 


The act of ſtorming by ladders. 


Others to a city ſtrong 
Lay ſiege, encamp'd; by batt'ry, ſcale, and mine 
Aſſaulting. Milton 


6 


7. Regular gradation; a regular ſeries 


rifing like a ladder, | 
Well haft thou the ſcale of nature [&, 
From centre to circumference ; whereon 
In contemplation of created things, 
By fieps we may aſcend to God. 1 
The /cale of the creatures is a matter of high ſpe- 
culation. | Grew. 
The higher nature till advances, and preſerves 
his ſuperiority in the ſcale of being. Addiſon. 
All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful 
analogy to one another, and to their mighty original, 
whoſe images are more or leſs expreſſive, according 
to their ſeveral gradations in the ſcale of beings. 
| . Cheyne. 
We believe an inviſible world, and a ſcale of ſpi- 
ritual beings, all nobler than ourſelves. Bentley. 
Far as creation's ample range extends, 


The /cale of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope. 
Vol. II. * 


Milton. 


| 


1 


SCA 


A figure ſubdivided by lines like the 
ſteps of a ladder, which is uſed to mea- 


8, 


ſure proportions between pictures and 
the thing repreſented. 

The map of London was ſet out in the year 1658, 
by Mr, Newcourt, drawn by a ſcale of yards. 

i Graunt, 
9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſical pro. 
portions, 

The bent of his thoughts and reaſonings run up 
and down this /ca/e, that no people can be happy 
but under good governments. Temple, 

10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances, 
They take the flow o' th' Nile 
By certain ſcale i' th? pyramid : they know 
By th' height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shakſpeare. 
To SCALE. v. a. | /calare, 3 
1. [from /cala, a ladder.] To climb as by 
ladders, 
Often have I /cal'd the craggy oak, 
All to diſlodge the raven of her neſt ; 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, 
The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt 
Under the tree fell all for outs at ſtrife! = Spenſer. 

They aſſailed the breach, and others with their 
ſcaling ladders ſcaled the walls. Knolles. 

The way ſeems difficult and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing againſt a higher foe, Milton. 

Heav'n with theſe engines had been /c1/'d, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd 


Waller, 

When the bold Typhzvs ald the ſky, 

And forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods all ſuffer'd. Dryden. 
2. [from /cale, a balance.] To meaſure or 
compare ; to weigh, 
You have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, 
That he's your fixed enemy.  Shakfſfeare, 

3. [from /cale of a fiſh.] To ſtrip of 
ſcales; to take off in a thin lamina, 

Raphael was ſent to /ca/e away the whiteneſs of 
Tobit's eyes. Tobit, 

4. To pare off a ſurface. 

If all the mountains were ſcaled, and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its ſmooth 
ſurface. ; Burnet, 

To SCALE. v. 2. To peel off in thin par- 
ticles. 

_ Thoſe that caſt their-ſhell are the lobſter and 
crab; the old ſkins are found, but the old ſhells 
never; ſo as it is like they /ca/e off, and crumble 
away by degrees, Bacon. 


Sca'LED. adj. [from ſcale, ] Squamous ; 
having ſcales like fiſhes, 
Half my Egypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for cal d ſnakes, Shakſpeare, 
SCALE'NE. n. /. French; ſralenum, Lat.] 
In geometry, a triangle that has its three 
ſides unequal to each other. Bailey. 
Sca'LINESS, 2. J. [from ſcaly.] The ſtate 
of being ſcaly. 
SCALL. 2, /. | falladur, bald, Tflandick.] 
See SCALDHEAD,] Leproſy ; morbid 
baldneſs. | 
Upon thy bald hede maiſt thou have the call. 


Chaucer. 


It is a dry ſcall, a leproſy upon the head. Lev. 


ScALLION. 3. J. | /caloyna, Italian; «/ca- 
lonia, Latin.] A k ind of onion. 
Sca'LLOP, 2. /. [eſcallap, French.] A 
fiſn with a hollow pectinated ſhell. 
So th' emperour Caligula, 5 
That triumph'd o'er the Britiſh ſea, 
Engag' d his legions in fierce buſtles 
With periwincles, prawns, and mufcles ; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
Io charge whole regiments of ſcallops. Hudibras. 
The land is in Scilly glittering, which may be 
occaſioned from fieeſtone mingled with white ſcallop 
ſhells, 1 Mortimer. 


. 


3 


SCA 


| To SCA'LLOP.,.w, a, To mark on the edge 


with ſegments of circles. 
SCALP, #. . | ſchelpe, Dutch, a ſhell; 
ſcalpo, Italian. 
1. The ſcull; the cranium; the bone that 
encloſes the brain. 
High brandiſhing his bright dew-burning blade, . 
Upon his creſted ſcalp ſo ſore did (mite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queer, 
If the fracture be not complicated with a wound 
of the ſcalp, or the wound is too ſmall to admit of 
the operation, the fracture muſt be laid bare by 
taking away a large piece of the ſcalp. Sharp. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
White beatds have arm'd their thin and hairleſs 
.  featlps | 
Againſt thy majeſty. 
The hairy ſcalps 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrow + 
Th'enſarguin'd field. Philips, 
To SCALP. wv.a. [from the noun.] To 
deprive the ſcull of its integuments, 
We ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcull by 
ſc alping, but that the ſcalp itſelf is contuſed. Sharp. 


SCA'LPEL. n. /. [French; /calpellum, 
Latin, ] An inſtrument uſed to ſcrape 
a bone by chirurgeons, 


SCA'LY, adj, [from ſcale.] Covered with 
ſcales. 
The river horſe and ſcaly crocodile, 
His awful ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And fo to paiture follow through the ſea. 
A ſcaly fiſh with a forked tail. Woodwarg, 
To SCA'MBLE, v. 1. [This word, which 
is ſcarcely in uſe, has much exerciſed 
the etymological ſagacity of Meric Ca- 
ſaubon ; but, as is uſual, to no purpoſe. ] 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to 
ſcramble; to get by ſtruggling with 
others. 
Ha ve freſh chaff in the bin, 
And ſomewhat to ſcamble for hog and for hen. 
Tuſſers 
Scambling, out- facing, faſhion-mong'ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander, 


Shakſpeare, 
That ſelf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 
But that the camb/ing and unquiet time 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion. Shakſpeare. 
He was no ſooner entred into the town 4 a 
ſcambling ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging or a drunken ſaſhion. 


Witton, 

2. To ſhift awkwardly, | 
Some ſambling ſhifts may be made without 
them. More. 
To SCA'MBLE, v. a. To mangle; to maul. 
My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of 

it ſcambled, and cut before it was at its growth. 
Mortimer | 


Sca'MBLER, 2. , [Scottiſh.] A bold 
intruder upon one's generoſity or table. 


Shakſpeare. 


Milton. 


Dryden, 


1 Sca/MBLINGLY, adv, from ſcambling.] 


With turbulence and noiſe ; with intru. 

five audaciouſneſs, | 
ScamMmoſniaTE. adj. [from ſcammory. 

Made with are IM 4 9] 


It may be excited by a local, ſcammoniate,' or 
other acrimonious medicines. Wiſeman, 


SCA'MMONY, z./. [Latin ; /cammonte, 
French. ] A concreted reſinous juice, 
light, tender, friable, of a grayiſh-brown 
colour, and diſagreeable odour, It 

flows upon incifion of the root of a 
kind of convolvulous, that grows in 
many parts of Aſia. + Trevauxe 
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SCA 


Th Sca'MPER, v. 2. [ /champen, Dutch; 
ſcampare, Italian.] To fly with ſpeed 


trepidation. 1 | 
A fox ſeized upon the fawn, and 1 ſcampered 
away with him. Eſtrange. 


Vou will ſuddenly take à reſolution, in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, to tamper off with your new 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
And, as you're ſcamp*ring, ſtop you in your coach, 
5 | King. 
To SCAN, v. a. ¶ ſcandre, Fr. ſcando, Lat.] 
1. To examine a verſe by counting the 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and wel!-meaſvr'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcar 
With Midas ears, committing ſhort and long, It. 
They ſcan their verſes upon their fingers. M alſp. 
2. To examine nicely. | 


So he goes to heav'n, 
And fo am I reveng'd: that would be ſcann'd. 


Shakſpeare. 
The reſt the great architect 
-Did wiſely to conceal ; and not divulge 
His ſecrets to be ſcarn'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire, | Milton, 
Every man has guilt, which he deſires ſhould not 
be rigorouſly ſcanned; and therefore, by the rule of 
charity and juſtice, ought not to do that which he 
would not ſuffer. Government of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all men's actions 
ſhall be ſcanned and judyed, the great King (hall 
paſs his ſentence, according to the good men have 
done, or neglected to do. Calamy. 
Sir Roger expoſing his palm, they crumpled it 
into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned every wrinkle 
that could be made in it. Addiſon. 
One moment and one thought might let him /car 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. 
| Prior, 
The actions of men in high ſtations are all con- 
ſpicuous, and liable to be ſcanned and ſifted. Arterb, 


- _- 


- 


SCANDAL. ». / [oxarduenc ; ſrandle, Ft.] 


1, Offence given by the faults of others, 
His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to the hill of ſcandal, by the grove 
"Of Moloch homicide. Milton, 


2. Reproachful aſperſion; opprobrious cen- 
ſure; infamy. 
If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shakſp, 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, 
And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny, Dryden. 
la the caſe of ſcandal, we are to reflect how men 
ought to judge. Rogers. 
To ScAVDAL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
To treat opprobriouſly ; to charge falſely 
with faults, : 
| | You repin'd, | 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants; for the people call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers. Shakſpeare. 
I do fawn oh men, and hug them. hard, 
And after c andal them. Sbakſpear e. 


- To Sca'nDALIzZE. v. 4. [end; 
ſcandalifer, French; from ſcandal.] | 


1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed cri- | 


minal, | | 
I demand who they are whom we ſcandalize by 
vſing harmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that agree 
in this uſe, no man will ſay that one of us is offenſive | 
and ſcandalous unto another. Hooter. 
It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and care | 
not to ſcandalixe others. Hammond. 
Whoeyer conſiders the injuſtice of ſome miniſters, | 
in thoſe intervals of parliament, will not be ſcanda- 
lized at the warmth and vivacity of thoſe meetings. | 
| Clarendon, 
2. To reproach ; to diſgrace; to defame, 
Thou do'ſt appear to ſeandalire | 
uſe of kings. 


SCA'NSION. 3. /. 


To SCANT. v. a. 8 Saxon, to 


- Dryden. 
I am ſcanted in the pleaſure of dwelling on your 
. aQtions, Dryden. 


The publick right, and common ca 
Daniel, ; 


804 
Many were /cardalized at the perfonal ſlander 
and refleckion = out by ſcardalizing libellers. | 
| Addiſon. 
Sca/ndaLovus, adj, [ ſcandaleux, French; 
from ſcaudaul.] 
1, Giving publick offence. 


Nothing ſcandalaus or offenſive unto any, eſpeci- 
ally unto the church of God: all things in order, 
and with ſeemlineſs, Hooker, 

| Something favouring 
Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 
Yea, /tandalons to the world. Shakſpeare. 
2. Opprobrious ; diſgraceful, , 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. 

You know the /candalous meanneſs of that pro- 

ceeding, which was uſed. - ope. 
SCA'NDALOUSLY. adv, | from ſcandalous. | 
r. Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives 


publick offence, 
His diſcourſe at table was ſcardalou/ly unbecoming 
the dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, brutality, and ob- 
ſceneneſs. | Swift. 
2. Cenſoriouſly; opprobriouſly, 
Shun their fault, who, ſcandalouſly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice. 
SCA'NDALOUSNESS. #. / 


lous.) The quality of giving publick 
offence. 
ſcanſio, Latin, ] The 


act or practice of {canning a verſe. 


break; aaner, Dani 
limit; to ſtraiten, 
You think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 
For ſhe is with me. Shakſpeare, 
They need rather to be ſcanted in their nouriſh- 
ment than repleniſhed, to have them ſweet. Bacon. 
We might do well to think with ourſelves, what 
time of ſtay we would demand, and he bade us not 
to ſcant ourſelves, Bacon. 
| Looking on things through the wrong end of the 
perſpective, which ſcants their dimenſions, we neglect 
and contema them. Glanville, 
Starve them, 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb 
Should /cant the paſſage, and confine the room. 


, to ſpare. ] To 


SCANT, adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Not plentiful; ſcarce ; leſs than what is 
proper or competent, 


White is a penurious colour, and where moiſture 
is ſcant : fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they 


be ſtarved, turn pale and white. Bacon. 
A ſingle violet tranſplant ; 

The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All which before was poor and ſcant, 

Redoubles ſtill and multiplies, Donne. 


To find out that, 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar- light, 
Would over-taſk the beſt land-pilot's art. 


2. Wary; not liberal; parfimonious 
Ro 1 12 ” — N 
omewhat ſcanter maiden preſence, 
; 3 | wy Shakſpeare. 
SCANT, adv. [from the adjective.] Scarcely; 
hardly. Obſolete. 

The people, beſide their travail, charge, and long 
attendance, received of the bankers /cart twenty 
ſhillings for thirty, Camden. 

We ſcant read in any writer, that there have been 
ſeen any people upon the ſouth coalt. Abbot. 
A wila pamphlet, beſides other malignities, would 
ſcant allow him to be a gentleman. 
O'er yonder hill does /cant the dawn appear, Gay, 


Sca'NTILY, adv. [from ſcanty, ] 
1. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
2, Sparingly ; niggardly. 

e Ee 


Scuntily of me, when perforce he could not 


Milton. 


Oe. 
[from * | 


Wetton, | 


But pay me terms of honour, 


Shakſpeare, 
$ 1 


SCA 


| Sca/nTINESS. . / [from /canty,] 


1. Narrownels ; 
compaſs, 
Virgil has ſometimes two of them 
the /cantineſ5 of our heroick verſe is 
receiving more than one. 
2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs 
of liberality. | 
Alexander was much troubled at the ſcantine/; of 
nature itſelf, that there were no more worlds far him 
to diſturb. Sou . 
SCA/NTLET. a. /. [corrupted, as it ſeems, 
from ſcantling.] A ſmall pattern; a ſmall 
quantity ; a little piece, 
While the world was but thin, the ages of man- 
kind were longer; and as the world grew fuller, ſo 
their lives were ſucceſſively reduced to a ſhorter 


ſcantlet, *till they came to that time of life which 
they now have, Hale. 


SCA'NTLING, 2. /. [-ſchantillon, French; 
ciantellino, Italian. 

t. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe, 

*T'is hard to find out a woman that's of a juſt 


ſcantling tor ber age, humour, and fortune, to make 
a wife of. | L' Elirange, 


want of ſpace; want of 


in a line; but 
not Capable of 
Dryden. 
53 Want 


2. A certain proportion. 
The ſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling 
Of good or bad unto the general. Shakſpeare, 
3. A ſmall quantity. 
Reduce deſires to narrow ſcantlings and ſmall pro- 
portions. Taylor. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and groauing 
beneath a heap of rubbiſh. Dryden, 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy but 
one pleaſure at once. ockes 


Sca'nTLy, adv. {from ſcant.] 
1, Scarcely ; hardly. Obſolete. 
England, in the opinion of the popes, was pre- 
ferred, becauſe it contained in the eccleſiaſtical divi- 
fion two large provinces, which had their feveral- 
legati nati ; whereas France had ſcantly one. Camd. 


2. Narrowly ; penufiouſly ; without ampli- 


tude, 
My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lie; 
The very hope is a full happineſs, 
Yet ſeantly meaſures what I ſhall poſſeſs, Dryden. 


Sca'nTNESs. . , [from ſcant.] Narrow- 
neſs ; meanneſs; ſmallneſs. | 
He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſition, 
ſaving that he thought ſcantneſi of eſtate too great 
an evil, ayward, 
Did we but compare the miſerable ſcanineſs of 
our capacities with the vaſt profundity of things, 

truth and modeſty would teach us wary language. 
, Glanville. 

Scr r. adj. | The ſame with cant. 

1. Narrow; ſmall ; wanting amplitude; 


ſhort of quantity ſufficient. 

As long as one can increaſe the number, he will 
think the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for politive 
iofinity. a \ Locke, 

His dominions were very narrow and ſcanty; for 
he had not the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, till he 
bought a held of the ſons of Heth. Locke. 

Now ſcintier limits the proud arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proftrate Nile and Rhine; 
A ſmall Euphrates ny the piece is roll'd, 
' And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 


2, Small; poor; not copious ; not ample. 
Their language being /canty, and accommodated 
only to the few neceſſaries of a needy ſimple life, 
had no words in it to ſtand for a thouſand, Locke. 
There remained few marks of the old tradition, 
ſo they had narrow and /cazty conceptions of provi- 
dence. | Waodward. 


» Sparingly ; nigeardly ; parſimonious. 
a In Molraving $ point of | ira be not tos 
ſeanty of words, but rather become copious in. your 


language. alls. 
They with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 
The bendage and the ſlavery of years, Swift. 


% 


e 

T, SCAPr. v. g. [contraſted from eſcape, ] 
To eſcape; to miſs ; to avoid; to ſhun ; 
not to incur ; to fly, | 


What, have I ce love-letters in the holyday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubjeR for 


them? Shakſpeare. 
1 doubt not but to die a fair death, if I /cape 
hanging. Shakſpeare, 
What can */cape the eye 
Of God all-ſeeing, Milton, 
To SCAPE, v. 2. To get away from hurt 
or danger. . 


Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 
But ſlain revive, aud, taken, ſcape again? Dryden, 


Scare. 2. J. [from the verb. ] 
1. Eſcape; flight from hurt or dang 
the act of declining or running 


danger; accident of ſafety, 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſt'rous chances, 
Of hair-breadth /capes in th' imminent deadly 
breach. Shakſpeare, 
2. Means of eſcape ; evaſion, | 
Having purpos'd falſehood, you 
Can have no way but falſehood to be true ! 
Vain lunatick, againſt theſe /capes I could 
Diſpute, and conquer, if I would. 
3. Neg 
rity. 

No natural exhalation in the ſky, 

No /cape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 

But they will pluck away it's nat'ral cauſe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shakſp, 
4. Looſe act of vice or lewdnefſs, 

A bearne ! a very pretty bearne ! ſure ſome ſcape 1 
though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read waitin . 
gentlewoman in the ſcape. Shakſpeare, 

Thou lurkꝰ dſt 
In valley or green meadow, to way- lay 
Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymene: 
Too long thou laid'ſt thy ſcapes on names ador' d. 
Milton. 
SCA PULA. n. . [ Lat.] The ſhoulder. 
blade. 


The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread up 
higher to the breaſt and /capula, Wiſeman, 


Scar uLAR. | adj. | ſcapulaire, Fr. from 
Sc ART. J ſcapula, Lat.] Relating 
or belonging to the ſhoulders. 
The humours diſperſed through the branches of 
the axillary artery to the ſcapulary branches. 
Wiſeman, 
The viſera were counterpoiſed with the weight of 
the ſcapular part. Derbam. 


SCAR. . /. [from eſcbar, eſcare, French; 
1x x] A mark made by a hurt or 
fire; a cicattix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there re ins 
Some /car of it. Shakſpeare, 
The ſoft delicious air, ; 
To heal the /cars of theſe corroſive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. Milton. 
It may be ſtruck out of the omaniſciency of God, 
and leave no ſcar nor ble miſh behind. More. 


er; 
rom 


; oult Donne, 
ligent freak ; deviation from regula- 


This earth had the beauty of youth and blooming | 


nature, and not a wrinkle, /car, or fracture on all 
its body. Burnet, 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, ſtypticks are 
often inſignificant; and if they could operate upon 
the affected part, ſo far as to make a /car, when that 
fell off, the difeaſe would return. Arbuthnot, 


To SCAR. wv. a, [from the noun.] To 


mark as with a — or wound. 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabafter. Shakſpeare. 


SCA'RAB. #, ,. [ ſcarabte, Fr. ſearabeus, 
Lat.] A beetle; an inſe& with ſheathed 
A imall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves: theſe leaves may be obſerved to be dry and 
dead, as allo turgid, in which lieth a dirty, whitiſh, 
| tough maggot, from which proceeds a beetle. 
Derbam. 


| 


5 


SOA 


Ca'raMoucn, . , l eſtarnaucbe, Fr.] 
A buffoon in motly dreſs. 


It makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, 
and the bench reverend poppets, or /caramouches in 
ſcarlet. Collier. 


SCARCE. adj, [ ſcarſo, Italian; ſchaers, 
Dutch, ] 
1. Not plentiful ; not copious. 


A Swede will no more ſell you his hemp for leſs 
ſilver, becauſe you tell him filver is /carcer now in 


| 8 


a tradeſman of London will ſell his commodity 
cheaper to the Iſle of Man, becauſe money is /carce 
there. Locke. 
2. Rare; not common. 
The ſcarceſt of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a 
medallion well preſerved. Add iſon. 


SCARCE, RP 
Cobh enty, | atv. from the adjective.] 
1. Hardly ; ſcantly, 

A thing which we ſo little hoped to ſee, that even 
they which beheld it done ſcarcely believed their 
own ſenſes. Hooker. 

When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes, Shakſpeare, 

Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from 
death, and conſequently ſhould have nothing about 
it but what looks like a decent preparation for it, 
ſcarce ever appears, of late days, but in the high 
mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoſt gaudery of 


youth. South, 
You neither have enemies, nor can ſcarce have 
any. Dryden, 


2. With difficulty, 


He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to diſown 
His blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. 
Dryden, 
Slowly he fails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides ; 
The preſſing water pours within her ſides. Dryden. 


Sc ARC EN ESS. 
SCA/RCITY, 1 [ from ſcarce, ] 


1. Smallneſs of quantity; not plenty; 
penury. 
Searcity and want ſhun youz | 
Ceres” bleſſing ſo is on you. Shakſpeare. 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea : to 
paint a fair one, tis neceſſary for me to ſee many 
fair ones; but, becauſe there is ſo great a ſcarcity 
of lovely women, I am conſtrained to make uſe of 
one certain idea, which I have formed in my fancy. 
| | Dryden. 
Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences of 
more or leſs plenty of money, but by the plenty and 
ſcarcity that God ſends, e. 
In this grave age, when comedies are few, 
We crave your patronage for one that's new, 
And let the ſecarceneſs recommend the fare. 
Addiſon, 
They drink very few liquors that have not lain in 
freſco, inſomuch that a ſcarcity of ſnow would raiſe 
a mutiny at Naples. Addiſon, 
2. Rareneſs; mfrequency; not common- 
neſs. 
They that find fault with our ſtore, ſnould be 
leaſt willing to reprove our ſcarcity of thankigivings, 
Hooker, 
Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its 
ſcarceniſi, it is hard not to give a man leave to love 
that moſt which is moſt ſerviceable, Collier. 


To SCARE. v. 4. [ /corare, Ital. Skinner. | 
To fright; to frighten ; to affriglit ; to 
terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. 

They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep, 
which, 1 tear, the wolf will ſooner find than the 
maſter, a Shakſpeare. 

My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcar d the moon with ſplinters. 


The noiſe of thy croſs. bow 


Will /care the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. 


Shakſpeare. 
Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and 
fruit; and ſome report that the head of a wolf, 


whole, dried, and hanged up in a dovehouſe, will 
feare away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Iriſh was ſo grievouſly either 
galled or ſcared therewith, that, 


| 


| 


England, and therefore riſen one-fifth in value, than 


RY 
= 


Shakſpeare. 


SCA 


and in a manner neutrals, they had r 
heart to go forward, nor good liking to ſtand ſtil), 
nor good aſſurance to run away. Hayward. 
One great reaſon why men's good purpoſes ſo 
often fail, is, that when they are devout, or ſcared, 

they then in the general reſolve to live religiouſly. 
Calamy, 

Let wanton wives by death be ſcar'd; 

But, to my comfort, I'm prepar'd. Prior. 


SCARECROW, z. | ſcare and crow, ] An 
image or clapper ſet up to fright birds: 
thence, any vain terrour. 

Thereat the ſcarecrow waxed wondrous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. 

Spenſer, 

No eye hath ſeen ſuch ſcarecrowws: I'll not march 

through Coventry with them, that's flat. | 
| Shakſpeare. 
We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds off prey, 

And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it 

Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakſpeare. 
Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder and 

ſhot, ſtood but as cyphers and care rows, Raleigh, 
A ſcarecrodo ſet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 


SCA'REFIKE. 2. /. ¶ ſcare and fire. A 
fright by fire; a fire breaking out ſo as 
to raiſe terrour. 

I he drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, 
ſerve for many kind of advertiſements; and bells 
ſerve to proclaim a /carefire, and in ſome places 
water-breaches, Helder. 


| 


| SCARF, . /. [e/charfe, Fr.] Any thing 


that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders or 


dreſs. 
The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their cars and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he paſs'd. Shalſpeare. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or 
under your arm, like a lieutenant's /carf ? 


hakſpeare, 
Iris there, with humid bow, | 
Waters th' odotous banks, that blow . 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhow. Milton, 


Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed 
Ariadne on one of the borders of the picture, gave 
her a ſcarf of a vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. 

| Dryden. 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child: 

They ſwath'd him with their cart. Dryden. 

My learned correſpondent writes a word in de- 
fence of large /carves, Spectator. 

Put on your hood and ſcarf, and take your 
pleaſure. | Swift, 
To SCARF. v. a. gens the noun. ] 
1. To throw looſely on, 
My ſea-gown ſcarf? about me in the dark 
Grop'd 1 to find them out. Chakſpeares 
2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture, 
„ How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The /carfed bark puts ſrom her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
| Shakſpeare. 
Come, feeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakſpeare. 
Sca/RFSKIN, nf. | ſcarf and ſin, ] The 

cuticle ; the 1 the outer ſcaly 

integuments of the body. | 
The ſcarfikin, being uppermoſt, is compoſed of 
ſeveral lays of ſmall ſcales, which lie thicker accord 
ing as it is thicker in ove part ef the body than 
another: between theſe the excretory duQts of the 
miliary glands of the true ſkin open. Cheyne, 
SCARIFICa'TION., 2. /. | ſearificatic, Lat. 
fſearifeeation, Fr, from /carify, | Inciſion 
of the ſkin with a lancet, or ſuch like 
inſtrument. It is moſt practiſed in up- 
1 2. ung. 
Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, 
the 2 arification ought. to be made with crooked 
inſtruments, | Arbutbnat. 
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ing ſtrangers, 
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'Seanrvica)ron, . 
One who ſcarifies. | 
1. He who ſcarifies. „ 
2. The inſtrument with which ſcarifications 
JJV 
7 SCA RIE V. v. a. [ {ears Lat. ſcari- 
r, Fr.] To let bloc ons 

the ſkin, commonly after the application 
Waſhing the ſalts out of the eſchar, and ſcarify- 
* Ing it, I drefled it. | Wiſeman. 
You quarter foul language upon me, without 
knowing whether I deſerve to be cupped and ſcari- 
a at Hig rate, - . | Spectator. 
SCA'RLET, =. /. [e/carlate, Wh . 
Italian.] A colour compounded of red 
and yellow; cloth died with a ſcarlet 
- __ WY) 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewel nobility. 
Gels As a bull 
Amid? the circus roars; provok'd from far 
- By fight of /car/et and a ſanguine war. Dryden. 
Would it not be inſufferable for a learned profeſ- 
ſor, and that which his ſcarlet would bluſh at, to 
| have his authority of forty years ſtanding in an in- 
ſtant over-turned ? 5 e. 
ScAALIT. adj. [from the noun.] Of the 
colour of ſcarlet ; red tinged with yel- 
low. - \ 8 
I conjure thee, 


her high forchead and her ſcarlet lip. 
By ; y on Shathreare. 


The Chineſe, who are of an ill complexion, | 


| 1 Henry paint their cheeks ſcarlet. Bacon. 
| ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. 
SI Dryden. 
Sca'RLEYBEAN, 2. / [ /carlet and bean. 
A 2 : ; 
The /carletbean has a red huſk, and is not the 
beſfto eat in the ſhell, as kidneybeans; but is re- 
_ _ puted the beſt to be eaten in winter, when dry and 
Filed. IT ; Mortimer, 


S$ca'xLET-OAK. 2. /. The ilex. A ſpecies | 


of oak. | 5 | 
\Sca'xuace. T. / [from Rirmyb, Spen- 
Scaſinuocs, F er.] It is now pro- 
nounced by the Londoners ftirmige.” 
Such cruel game my ſcarmages diſarms ; 
Another war, and other weapons, I 5 San 
Do love, when love does give his ſweet alarms:. 
Scare, 2. J. [eſearpe, Fr.] The ſlope on 
that fide of a ditch which is next to a for. 
tified place, and looks toward the fields. 


a. 
w—_ 


| 2 2 Did. 

 ScaTCH, . % [eſeache, Fr.] A kind of | 
horſebit for brid les. Bailey. 
Screens. 2. /. Le Fr.] Stilts to 

put the feet in to walk in dirty e 

n | Le oi | ; | Ae. 
Scar. 5. , [/bider, Swediſh. 3 d, lan. 
dick.] A kind of wooden ſhoe, with a 
ſteel plate underneath, on which they 


ide over the ice. wi 


Scarz. . /+, ſquatus, Lat.] A fiſh of the 


ſpecies of .thoraback, g.. 
$ca're>rOU3, adj, [from ſeatebrg, Lat.] 
Abounding with ſprings. Dick. 


Saxon; /cbacden, Dutch, ] To waſte ; 
to damage; to deſtroy. Both the verb 
uad noun are now obſolete,” 
„ As when heaven's the © 


: 


* deen fe. 


lood by inciſions of | 


| 
 Shakſpeare, 


+ ſuch fact. 


; Ta SCATH,. Vs 3. [pceaVan, rea van, 


1 
— top their ſtately growth, though bare 
Stang on the Babel — | Million. 
Sca rk. 2. ſ. [pceaS, Sax.] Waſte; da- 


in Scotland denotes ſpoil or damage: as, 
he bears the /carh and the ſcorn, A 


proverb, 3 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 
And all my gain is turn'd to catb. Spenſer, 
He bore a ſpiteful mind againſt king Edward, 
doing him all the-/cath that he could, and annoying 
his territories. . Spenſer, 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing 
great /cath to the Turk, the great warrior Soliman, 
with a mighty army, ſo overlaid them, that he won 
the iſland from them. Knolles. 
Still preſerv'd from danger, harm, and cath, 
By many a ſea and many an unknown ſhore. |} 
. Fairfax, 
SCA'THFUL, adj, [from ſcath,) Mit- 
chievous ; deſtructive, | 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, | 
Cried fame and honour on him. Shakſpeare, 


To SCATTER. v. a. [pcarenan, Saxon; 
ſebatteren, Dutch.) ] NOTE 


1. To throw looſely about; to * 
Teach the glad hours to ſcatter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endleſs joy. Prior. 
| Corruption, ſtill 3 
Veracious {ory what the liberal band 4 | 
ounty /catter'd o'er the ſavage year. on. 
2. To diftipate ; to diſperſe. 
A king, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, 
ſecattereth away all evil with his eyes. Proverbs. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were 
ſeattered from Saul. 1 Samuel, 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recovering, and his ſcatter'd ſp'rits return'd. 
Milton. 


4 


— 


3. To ſpread thinly. e 
Why ſhould my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their ſearter'd cottages and ample plains? Dryden, 
4. . — be with ſomething looſely 
read. 2 8 | 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now /catter'd lies 
With carcaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field. 


* 


To Scr TER, v. 2. To be diſſipated; to 

be diſperſed. | 
Sound diffuſeth itſelf in rounds ; but if that which 

would ſcatter in open air be made to go into a canal, 


q 


it gives greater force to the ſound. - on. 

ö | The ſun 25 

Shakes from his noon-day throne the ſcattering | 
clouds. | |  » Thomſon. 


SCa'TTERINGLY, ado. from /cattering.] 
Looſely ; diſperſed y.. 
The Spaniards have here and there /catteringly, 
upon the ſea-coaſts, ſet up ſome towns. Aobet. 


amongſt the creatures, were deſecate and 
exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain our 
pa ; a Boyle, 
Sca'TTERLING. 2. / [from ſcatter.] A 
vagabond ; one that has no home or ſet- 
tled habitation. © An elegant word, but 
diſuſed. AH r 
Such loſels and ſatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
ordinary officer, be gotten, when challenged for any 
e 4 I Sperſer. 
.- Gathering unto him all the ſcazter/ings and out- 
laws out of all the woods and mountains, in which 
they long had lurked, he marched forth into the 
Engliſh pale. {v1 a: 4 Spenſer. . 

SCaTu'RIENT. adj, | ſcaturiemt, Latin,] 
" Springing as a fountain. _. - Di&, 

| PRs l . | "hs . 

SCATUR1'GINOUS. adj. [from featurigo, 
Lat.] Fall of ſprings or fountains. Dick. 
SCA'YENGER, . , [from ycapan, to 


11 


1 


Matb featb'd the förrf oha, or mountain pines, 


* 


5 


. 


E 


mage 3 miſchief ; depopulation. Scath | 


\ Milton. 


© Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled | 
deſigned to 
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"SCE 
magiſtrate, whoſe province is to keep the 
ſtreets clean: more commonly the la. 
bourer employed in removing filth, 
Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform 
men's judgments, and move their affeQions, to reſolve 


difficult places of ſcripture, to decide and clear off 
controverſies, I cannot ſee how to be a butcher, ſa- 


venger, or any other ſuch trade does at all quality 
men for this work. South 
Faſting's nature's ſcavenger, Bayrard, 


Dick the ſcavexger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face. 


Swift, 
SCE'LERAT, 3. / Fr. /celeratns, Lat 
A villain; a wicked wretch. A word 

introduced unneceſſarily from the French 
by a Scotriſh author. 


Scelerats can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a 
wounded conſcience. : Cheyne, 


SCE'NARY. #, / from ſcene.] 
1. The appearances of place or things. 

He mult gain a reliſh ot the works of nature, and 
be converſant in the various ſcenaty of a country 
life. TING i Addiſon. 

2. The repreſentation of the place in which 
an action is performed. 

The progreſs of the ſound, and the ſtenary of the 
bordering regions, are imitated from Æn. vii. on the 
ſounding the horn of Alecto. Pope, 

3. The diſpofition and conſecution of the 


ſcenes of a play. 

To make a more perfect model of a picture, is, in 
the language of poets, to draw up the ſcenary of a 
play. nd 14-5 | Dryden, 


SCENE. 2. /. [ ſcæna, Lat. rxmn, ſcene, 
1 
1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick 


poetry. | a 
2. The general appearance of any action; 
the whole contexture of ogjetts; a diſ- 
play; a ſeries; a regular diſpoſition, 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view, | f Milt x, 
Now prepare thee for another ſcene. Mili. 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear ; 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer. Dryden, 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, 
And, rifing hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 


Dryden. 
* © Ev'ryſev'ral place muſt be 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden. 
WMhen riſing ſpiing adorns the mead, 
A charming /cene of nature is diſplay d. Dryden. 
Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Though what new /cenex and changes muſt we 
e 5 Addiſon, 
About eight miles diſtance from Naples lies a 
very noble rene of antiquities : what they call Vir- 
gil's tomb is the firſt, Addiſon. 
Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true ? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 


This cruel ſcene, unjuſt'to love and you? Prior. 
3. Part of a plag,.7 
FOO It ſhall be ſo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play were mine. Shakſprart, 


Our author would excuſe theſe youthful /cenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 
4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes be- 

tween the ſame perſons in the fame place. 

If his characters were good, 

The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 

The action great, yet circumſcribed by time, 

The words not forc'd, but ſliding into rhime, 

He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſineſs done. 

— , IE: | 1 

» The place repreſented by the ſtage. 

5: "Thi king's fer frank Londol, and the ſcene 
- Is now tranſported} ts Southampton, Shak/pearr. 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to 


the play. 


4 % 


Þys . k *. 


. se E 
The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the ſame object Bacon. 
Scz'NnICK. adj, | ſcenique, Fr. from /cene. ] 
Dramatick ; theatrical. | 
With ſcenick virtue charm the riſing age. 
1 8 Aon ymo us. 
SCENOGRA'PHICAL, adj. e] and yeePw,)] 
Drawn in perſpective. 
'SCENOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [ from ſceno- 
rapbical.] In perſpective. | 
a 817 the work man be ie in perſpective, more 
than one face may be repreſented in our diagram 
| ſeenographically. Mortimer. 


SCE'NOGRAPHY, A. hb eum and YeaPw ; 
-  ſeenographie, Fr.] The art of perſpective. 
SCENT. . / et to ſmell, Fr.] 
1. The power of ſmelling; the ſmell. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes and 
confounds her former track, and uſes all poſſible 
methods to divert che ſcent, 
2. The object of ſmell; odour good or bad. 
Bellman cried upon it at the meereſt loſs, 
And twice to- day pick'd out the dulleſt cent. 
. | | Shakſpeare. 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the 


ſmell of a mellow apple. Bacon. 
Good ſcents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine, Davies. 


Partake 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs. 


Exulting, *till he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Their diſprortion'd ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 

Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiſtueſs lent. 


Chearful health, 

His duteous handmaid, through the air improv'd, 
Wich laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial. Prior. 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell. 

He gained the obſervations of innumerable ages, 
and travelled upon the ſame cent into oper =o 
, | c Mpie. 
To SCENT, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſmell; to perceive by the noſe, 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 

His noſtrils wide into the murky air, | 

agacious of his quarry from ſo far. *' Milton. 
To perfume ; or to imbue with odour 

war. 5 
- © Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 


8 
2. 


AQzon ſpies 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries ; 
A gen'rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſauff the vapour from the ſcented graſs. Addiſon. 
Sce'NTLESS, adj. [from ſceut.] Inodor- 
ous ; having no ſmell, | 
Scg'PTICK. z. / See SKEPTICK, 
SCE/PTRE. 2. /. [ ſceptrum, Lat. ſceptre, 
Fr.] The enfign of royalty born in the 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter ufurp my right, 
Nor hold the /ceprre in his childiſh fit. Shatſpeare. 
How, beſt of kings, do'ſt thou a ſceptre bear 
How, beſt of poets, do'ſt thou laurel wear! 
But two things rare the fates had io their ſtore, 
And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more. 
FE Ben Faonſon. 
I I fing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook 8 
| | ; owiey. 
* © The parliament preſented thoſe acts which were 
; rs them to the royal ſceptre, in which were 
ſome laws reſtraining che extravagant power of the 
nobility. | Clarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, ſo 
well atteſted its good managery, that it is not credi- 
ble crowns and /ceptres are conferred gratis. 


be” D Decay of Piety. 
'SCE'PTRED.. adj. Com feedire. f 


aring 
a ſceptre. 8 
The ſceptred ed heralds call | 


Watts. | 


Milton, | 


Denham. | 


th. 


| 


I 


3 


I 


2 


8 
I 


| 
2 


3 


8 


8 


| 


As th aſpects are diſpoſed this even. 


Scne's18, 2. .. [exiris 


. everc 


SCH 


To Britain's queen the ceptr'd ſuppliant bends, f 


To her his crowns and infant race commends. 
Tickel, 


| Scne'puLe, 2. /. [ ſchedula, Lat, ſchedule, 


French. ] 
„A ſmall ſcroll, 


The firſt publiſhed ſchedules being brought to a 


grave knight, he tead over an unſavory ſentence or 
two, and delivered back the libel. Hooker, 


2. A writing additional or appendant. 


Al ill, whichall © 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which ſhall 
B' annex'd in /chedules unto this by me, 
Fall on that man! 
A little inventory. 5 
I will give out ſchedules of my beauty: it ſhall 
be inventoried, and every particle and utenſil label'd 
to my will, 


Donne. 


Combination of the aſpects of heavenly 
bodies. N 
Particular form or diſpoſition of a 
thing. 17 
Every particle of matter, whatever form or /c he- 


mati it puts on, muſt in all conditions be equally-| 


extended, and therefore take up the ſame room. 
KEN | | Creech. 


Scur/MATIST, u. /. [from /cheme,] A 


projeQor ; one who is given to forming 
ſchemes. | 

CHEME, »n. /. [ex. 

A plan; a combination of various 
things into one view, deſign, or purpoſe; 
a ſyſtem. 

Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the. ap- 
pearance and outward ſcheme of things would have 
quite another face to us, and be inconſiſtent with 
our well-being. Locke. 

We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a ſatisfac- 
tory account of the divine conduct, without form- 
ing ſuch a /cheme of things as ſhall at once take in 
time and eternity. ia Atterbury. 

A project; a contrivance; a deſign. 
le forms the well-concerted ſebeme of miſchief; 
»Tis fix'd, *tis done, and both are doom'd to death. 


Rowe, | 


The haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for ſup- 
preſſing the ancient liberties, and removing the an- 
cient boundaries of kingdoms. Atterbury. 

The ſtoical /cheme of ſupplying our wants by lop- 
ping off our deſires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we want ſhoes. | Swift. 


. Oo 
A repreſentation of the aſpects of the 
celeſtial bodies; any lineal or matheme- 
tical diagram. 
It hath embroiled aftrology in the erection of 


ſchemes, and the judgment of death and diſeaſes. 


Brown. 


Hudibras. 
CHE'MER. 2. / [from ſcheme.] A projec- 


tor; a contriver. 1 
A habitude; 
tate of any thing with reſpect to other 


It is a Gheme and face of heaven, 


gs | | 

If that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from all 

eternity all the ſimple eſſences of things, and conſe- 

quently all their poſſible /che/es or habitudes, ſhould 
4 there would ariſe a new ſcheſis in the 

mind, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition. Norris, 


c 
length a Aten which are the ſchiſmaticks: in the 
ſenſe of the law the cbm lies on that fide which 
oppoſes itſelf to the religion of the ſtate, Swift. 


SCHISMA TICAL, adv, | {chiſmatique, 5 


; 


: Shak ſpeare. | 
SCHE'MATISM, 2. ,. [oxnpdiio pos, | 


| 'SCH | 
| | from 5 Implying ſchiſm; prac,; 
tifing ſchiſm. . led 
By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, and /chi/- 
| matical propoſals againſt government, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, muſt be backed. _ » King Charles. 
Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta 


fulmina upon the obſtinate and /chiſmatical, who 
are like to think themſelves ers hurt by.being 


| Cut off from that body which they chuſe not to be of, 


and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet enjoyment of their 
beloved ſeparation. South. 


SCHISMA'TICALLY, adv, [from ſthiſma- 
tical.] In a ſchiſmatical manner. 
SCH1'SMATICK. 2. / [from /chi/m.], One 


who ſeparates from the true church. 


No known heretick nor ſch;/matick ſhould be 
ſuffered to go into thoſe countries. Bacon. 
Thus you behold the /ebi/maticks bravado's y 
Wild ſpeaks in ſquibs, and Calamy in grandes $. 

ler. 
The /chiſmaticks united in a ſolemn league and 
covenant to alter the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual go- 
vernment. Swift, 
To SCHIS'MATIZE, v. 4. [from /chiſm,] 
To commit the crime of ſchiſm; to 
make a breach in the communion of the 
church, | 
SCHO'LAR, 2. /. [ /cholaris, Lat, Frolier, 
| French. ] 
1. One who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 
Many times that which deſerveth approbation 


would hardly find favour, if they which propoſe it 
were not to profeſs themſelves /cho/ars, and fol- 


lowers of the antients. Hookers 
The /chv/ars of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fighs, 

Would make their modern friends confeſs 

The diff*rence but from more to leſs, Prior. 


2. A man of letters. 

This ſame ſcholar's fate, res anguſta domi, hin- 
ders the promoting of learning. Wilkins, . 
Neri —rx to corre others in their 

iſcourſe, and not ſlip any opportunity of ſhewing 
their talents, ſcholars are wall blamed? for. Locks | 
3. A pedant; a man of book s. 

To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour 
of a 1 ar ; they perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience, Bacon. 

4. One who has a lettered edueation. 

My couſin William is become a good cher: 

he is at Oxford ſtill, is he not? Shape 
SSHOLAA SHIP. x. /. [from ſcholar, | | 
1, Learning; literature; knowledge. 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man 

my maſter's underſtanding, and great. /oho/arſhip, 
| who had a book of his own in print, ſhould talk fo 

outrageouſly, ne en 
2. Literary education. bes 

This place ſhould be ſchool and univerſity, not 

needing a remove to any other houſe of „e p. 
t OF, ' on. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance on eng | 
"N 4.4.0, Ainſwworth, 
SCHOLA'STICAL. adj. [ chalaſticus, Lat.] 
Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool, ++ 
SCHOLA'STICALLY. adv,” from ſeholafe 
tick, According to the niceties or method 
of the ſchools, e 


by 


- 


rt No moraliſts or caſuiſts, that treat ſebolafical!, 
CHISM. 1. /. eie 3 ſchiſne, Fr.] A of juſtice, but treat of gratitude, . | 
x hh or diviſion in the church of | head, as'a part of it. 9 © "South, 
Set bounds to our paſſions by reaſon, tour er, Se vue "oe ſcbola, Lat. | 
rours by truth, and to our ſchi/ms by charity. fe Migue, JORGE e 
15 King Charles. 7. Pertaining to the ſchool ; practiſed in 
Oppoſe /chi/ms by unity, hypocriſy by ſobet giety, |, ſchools. _ * FPS" 
and 8 by temperance. . 1 would render this inte lligible to every rational 
When a /chi/m is once ſpread, there grows at] man, however little verſed in 


ſebolaſtic learging. 
uri 


Scholaſtic education, like a trade, does ſo e 
in a particular way, that he is not fit to judge 


» 
*e 4-4 


thing that lies out of that 7). 
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Doch ſides charge the other with idolatry, and that 


, ; Keri | 
Taylor © of 


. . Belitrting, the ſchoo); foltable tö the 
2 hook : From ; needlefly . 
NN here, in comvebie | 


der ye 

mm e rant, of /chvl, 
meer Lee ny 
c % a 

eo leſt uſeſul ſtudiet for uſeleſt 
tions, were Hue the Oly mpick 
ines from neceffary Iabours, that * be 

ace 


te for ſuch as were not ſo 


be denied you. Footer. 


Hel ula- 


iy a matter of conſcience, and not a . bolaſfick 


nicety. Stilling fleet. 
- Bene LILIT. *. . | ſcholia „. 2 


2 ig Lat.] A writer of explanatory 
4 8. — 


I ue title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient manu- 
feripls, was the reproich of id leneſa ; though in 
- others of the /choliaffr, "tis inſcribed againſt the 
| * of the rich. Dryden. 
porn) at Gellius or Stobæus cook'd before, 
Or chew'd by blind old /cho/iafts o'er and * 


; | | ope. 
SCHO'LION, 8 J. [Lat.] A note; an 
SCHOLIUM. explanatory obſervation. 
mente have I added a certain gloſs or /choliurr, 
for the expolition of old words, and harder phraſes, 

. which manner of mg and commenting will 
* Teem ſtrange in our language. Spenſer. 
Some caſt all their metaphyſical and moral learn- 

- ivy into the method of mathematicians, and wide 


þ 


ooker, 'Y 
He therefore, which made us to live, hath alſo 
; us to pray, to the end, that ſpeaking unto 
the Father in the Son's own preſcript form, without 
cho{y or gloſs of ours, we may be ſure that we utter 
nothing which God will deny. | Hooker, 
That /cboly had need of a very favourable reader, 
and a tractable, that ſhould think it plain conſtruc. | 
tion, when to be commanded to the word, and 
21 Jene upon the word, are made all one. Hoaler. 
To SCHO'LY. wv. #. [from the noun. ] To 
write expoſitions. | 
The pteacher ſhould want a text, whereupon to 


$1601. Fr. 


O *. Fs p Lat. ſcole, Fr.] 
1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtrudtion. 


Their age the ſame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one /cboo/ they grew. Dryder. 
* of literary education; an uni- 
IP ty. ( „ 0 Wa 1 | 
My end being private, I have not exprefſed m 
- conceptions in the language of the Reboot, Digby. 
1:1 Wirikets on that ſubjeft have turned it into a com- 
poſition of bard words, trifles, and ſubtilties, for the 


OY 


men ule of the ſebools, and that only to amuſe 


„ with e TIEN F743 Watts. 
4.x ſtate of inſtruction. 
s calf breed to the rural trade, 


| , Bad hitw'betimes to Jebel, and let him be 
Inſtrucded 


there in rules of huſbandry, Dryden. 
#- Syſtem: of doctrine as delivered by par- 
No eras d brain could ever yet propound, 
Tauchiag the foul, ſo vain and fond a thought; 
Dit ſome among theſe maſters have been found, 

Which in their cbt the ſelf-ſame thing had 

__, _- taught ag | | Davies, 

| Lat be dan be leſs confident in his faith, con- 

eerning the great bleſſings God deſigns in theſe divine 

by reaſon of any difference in the ſeveral 


5. The age of the church, and form of | 
theology ſueceeding that of the fathers; 
' To called, becauſe this mode of . 


edurtefy unto ſtrangers, | 
Panels Bacon wir wont to ſay, thit thoſe | 


ers, who ab- | I» To inſtruct; to train. 


| SCHo'oLHousSE. x. , | ſchool and houſe. ] 


| SCHO'OLMAN. u. .. [ /chool and man. 


SCH 


ue firſt principles of eliriftian' religion” ſhould | 
dot be farced — — — tenets. 


| Sanderſon: 

A man may find an infinite number of propoſi - 

tions in books of metaphyſicks, ſchvo/ divinity, and 

natural philoſophy, and know as little of God, 

ſpirits, or bodies,. as he did before. Locke. 
To SCnoor. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


Una her beſought to be ſo good 
As in her virtuous rules to /choo/ her knight. 
: | | | Fairy Queen. 
He's gentle, never /chool'd, and yet learned. 
ts | Shakfpeare. 
2, To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. 
- You ſhall go with me; 41 
I have ſome private /choo/ing for you both. Shak/p. 
Couſin, 2 yourſelf; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious. Shakſpeare. 
| . Schodt your child, | 
And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dryden. 
If this be /chooling, 'tis well for the confiderer : 
I'll engage that no adverſary of his ſhall in this 
ſenſe ever ſchoo! him, Atterbury. 
School BOY. n. .. [ ſchool and boy.] A 
boy that is in his rudiments at ſchool, 
Schoolboys tears take up 
The glaſſes of my ſight, Shakſpeare. 
lle grins, ſmacks, ſhrugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 
As prentices or /chool/boys, which do know 
Of fome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go, Donne. 
Once he had heard a /cho«/bey tell, 
How Semele of mortal race 


By thunder died. Swift. 
SchoOoL DAY. #. /. [ /*hool and day.] Age 


in which youth is ſent to ſchool, | 
Is all forgot? | 
All /choo/day: friendſhip, childhood, 8 


Bal peare. 
Scno'oLFELLOW. 2. /. /chool and fellow. ] 

One bred at the ſame ſchool. 

Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue; 
Join 1 with his /cboolfellows —— —— 1 
Perſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab' ring yoke. 
| | _ Dryden. 
The emulation of /choolfe/lows often puts life 

and induſtry into young lads. Locke, 


Houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 


Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, 
To have her knight unto her je if x han 


penſer. 


1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties 
of academical diſputation” 
The king, though no good c bol, converted 
one of them by diſpute, x Bacon. 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchocl man's ſubtle art; 
No language, but the language of the heart. Pepe. 
2. A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity. or phi. 
loſophy. . 1 
If a man's wit be not to diſtinguiſh or find 
differences, let him ſtudy the ſchoolmen. Bacon... 
To ſchoolmen I bequeath my doubtſulneſ, 
My fickneſs to phyſicians. | 
en of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as 


he wasdreſt up by the ſchoolmen. | Baker. 
Let fu Imen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide than to unite, ope. 


SCHGOLMA'STER, . / L /chool and maſter.) 
One who preſides and teaches ina ſchool, 
I, thy eber, have made thee more profit 
an other princes can, that have more time 

For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. Shalſp. 
Adrian vi. was ſome time /cboo/mafter to Charles v. 

N 5 1 TIT. T Knolles. 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoriciars lived till 
they were an hundred years old; ai d ſo likewiſe 


did many of the grammarians and chert, as 
. Orbilius. "6.89 on. 
_ A father may ſee his children taught, though he 
himſelf does not turn /ſcboolmaſter. outh, 


Scro'oLMISTRESS. 3. / [ /thool and mil. 


. - religion aroſe from the uſe of academical | 
» Wputations, * N „ N | 


70 ** J A woman who governs a {choal. 


| 


| 


| 


5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 


uch precepts I have ſe 


* 
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STI 
ſiderable which we bave from nature, that eing. 
ſeboolmiſftreſs. 5 c . Dryden. 
My ſchoolmiftreſe, like a vixen Turk, 
Maintains her lazy huſband by our work. Gay 


SCHREIGHT. Ms 7. [turdus viſcivorus, | A 


fiſh. | " Ain worth, 
SCYAGRAPHY. 2. /. | ſciagraphe, Fr, 
up. Ol. 


1. [In architecture.] The proſile or ſection 
of a building, to ſhow the inſide thereof. 

a Bailey. 

2. [In aſtronomy.] The art of finding the 
hour of the day or night by the ſhadow 
of the ſun, moon, or . Bailey. 
Scr'aTHERICAL. I adj. | ſciaterique, Fr. 
Sci/aTHERICK, Exiz0niu©->, ]Belong. 
ing to a ſundial. 3 Die, 
There were alſo, from great antiquity, /c:atbe. 
rical or ſun dials by the ſhado x of a ſtile or gnomon 


denoting the hours; an invention aſcribed unto 
Anaxamines by Pliny. Brown, 


SCIA'TICA. 7 x. J. { feiatique, Fr. i/chia- 

SCLATICK, | Zica paſſio, Lat.] The 
hip gout. | 

Which of your hips has the moſtprofound ſciatica? 


Shakſpeare, 

Thou cold ſciatica, 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. hakſpeare, 
The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were ge- 
nerally moleſted with the /c:atica, or hip gout, 
|; Brawn 
Rack'd with /ciatich, martyr'd with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone ? Pope. 


Sc1a'TICAL, adj, [from ſciatica, ] Afflict- 
ing the hip. 

In obſtinate ſciatical pains, bliſtering and caute- 
ries have been found effectual.  Arbuthnor. 

SCIENCE. 1. /. [ ſcience, Fr. ſcientia, 
Latin, ] | 
1. Knowledge. 

If we conceive God's fight or /cience, before the 
creation, to be extended to all and every part of the 
world, ſeeing every thing as it is, his preſcience or 

ht of any action of mine, or rather his /cience 

or fight from all eternity, lays no neceſſity on any 

© thing to come to paſs, more than my ſeeing the ſun 
move hath to do in the moving of it. Hammond. 

The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience 
heaven hath yet vouchſafed humanity, have but few 
votaries among the ſlaves of the Stagirite. Glanville, 

2, Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 

So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. 

3 Berkley. 
3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles, 

Science perſects genius, and moderates the fury of 
the fancy which cannot contain itſelf within the 
bounds of reaſon. Dryden. 

4. Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. 
No ſcience doth make known the firit principles 
wherean-it buildeth; but they are always taken as 
plain and manifeſt in themſelves, or as proved and 
granted already, ſome former knowledge having 
made them evident. Hooker. 
Whatſoever we may learn of them, we only at- 
tain according to the manner of natural ſciences, 
- which mere diſcourſe of wit and reaſon findeth out. 
8 Hooker . 

| I preſent you with a man 
Cunning in Hock I mathematicks, 
To inſtruſt ber fully in thoſe ſciences. Sbachpeare. 


| rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry, aſtronomy. 

Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heaven, 

And, though no ener, faitly worth the ſeven- 


15 | Pope, 
Scie'nTiIal. adj, [from ſcience.] Pro- 
e ſcience, 1 * 
From the tree her flep ſhe turn d; 

But firſt low reverence done, as to the po 


That dwelt wichia ; whoſe preſenee had inſus d 


e 
Into the plant / iencial ſap, deriv'd 
From nectar, drink of gods. 


SCIENTI'FICK, ow and facio, 
Latin.) Producing demonſtrative know- 

- ledge ; producing certainty, 
Natural philoſophy proceeding from ſettled prin- 
* ciples, therein is expected a ſatisfaction from ſcien- 
""rifical progreſſions, and ſuch as beget a ſure or ra- 
tional belief. : Brown. 
Nowhere are there more quick, inventive, and 
netrating capacities, tzaught with all Kind of /ci- 
"enrifital knowledge. Heel. 


No man, who firit trafficks into a foreign country, | 


bas any /cientifick evidence that there is ſuch a 
country, but by report, which can produce no more 
than a moral certainty; that is, a very high pro- 
bability, and ſuch as there can be no reaſon to ex- 
cept againſt, | South. 

The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have ob- 


* 


tained, ate to be read more to know the hypotheſes, 


than with hopes to gain there a comprehenſive, 
* ſcientifical, and ſatis factory knowledge of the works 
of pature. Locke, 
CIENTI'FICALLY, adv. [from ſcientifi- 
cal] In ſuch a manner as to produce 
knowledge, 
- Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, becauſe it is 
eaſier to believe than to be ſcien/ifically E 76 
5 : ove ocke, 
Sc1'MITAR. 2. /. [See CIuBETBR.] A 
ſhort ſword with a convex edge. 
ls l heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar Il cool to-morrow. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Scixx. 3. /. A caſt calf. Ainſworth, In 
Scotland and in London they call it 


Ain. 


To SCINTI'LLATE. v. ». (anl. 


Lat.] To ſparkle; to emit ſparks. 
SCINTILLA'T1ON, #. /. | ſcintillatio, Lat. 
from /cintil/ate.] The act of ſparkling ; 
| ſparks emitted. 
Theſe ſcintillations are not the accenſion of the 


air upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but rather 


the inflammable effluences diſcharged from the bodies 


collided. Brown. 
He ſaith the planets /cimti//ation is not ſeen, be- 
cauſe of their propinquity. Glanville. 


Sc1'oLIsT. z. J. | /ciolus, Lat.] One who 
| knows many things fuperficially, | 
"Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave 
© birth to that filly vanity of impertinent citations : 
theſe ridiculous fooleries ſignify nothing to the more 
generous diſcerners, but the pedantry of the affected 
« fcivlifts. Glanville. 
Theſe paſſages were enough to humble the pre- 
. ſumption of our modern /cio/i/ts, if their pride were 
not as great as their ignorance. Temple. 
ScroLous. adj. | ſcivlus, Lat.] Superti- 
. . cially or imperfectly knowing, Not 
* uſed, = Sor 
1 could wiſh theſe /ciolous zelotiſts had more 
judgment joined with their zeal, Howel. 
$croMACHY. 1. . | ſcbiamachie, French; 
' Cui and peg, ] Battle with a ſhadow, 
This ſhould. be written ftiamachy, 
To avoid this ſciomachy, or imaginary combat 
ol words, let me know, fir, what you mean by the 
. name of tyrant? 


Scron.. J. | ſcion, Fr.] A ſmall twig 


taken from one tree to be ingrafted into | 


another, 


Sweet maid, we | | 
A gentle ſcioz to the wildeſt en; 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race. Shakſpeare. 
Mach is drawn, in his left hand bloſſoms, and 
_  ſcians upon his arm. Peacham. 
The ſcions are beſt of an old tree. 


judicial, in law, commonly to call a 


man to ſhew cauſe unto the count whence 


* 


Milton. | 
e. adj. | ſcientifigue, Fr. 


Cowley. ' 


| Mortimer. 
SCIRE FAC IAS. n, s [Latin.] A writ! 


| 


ʒ2ęͤ—õ 


8 CO 


it is ſent, why execution of a judgment 
paſſed ſhould not he made. This writ is 

not 7 N before a year and a day is 

paſſed after the judgment given, Cowell. 


ScraRno'siTY, u. . Er An 


induration of the glands. 
The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by ſcirrbo- 
ities of the glands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot. 


a gland indurate 
indurated. 


How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, 
ſcirrhous, or cancerous, you may fee, V7 iſeman. 


SErRRHOUS, adj, ed” hogs Having | 


conſiſting of a gland 


Sc1'RRHUS. 2. / | /cirrbe, French, This 


ſhould be written /#/rrhxs, not merely 
becauſe it comes from oxigpes, but be- 
cauſe c in Engliſh has before e and i the 
ſound of /. See SKEPTICK,] An indu- 
rated gland, 


Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſcirrbus, 
and that ſcirrbus into a cancer. Wiſeman. 


SC1'SSLBLE, adj, [from ſciſſus, Lat.] Capa- 


ble of being divided ſmoothly by a ſharp 
ed ge. = | 
The differences of impreſſible and not impreſſible, 
ſcifſible and not ſciſſible, and many other paſſions of 


matter, are plebe ian notions, Bacon. 


Sci'sstLE. adj, [/ciffile, Fr. ſeiffilis, Lat.] 


Capable of being cut or divided ſmocthly 
by a ſharp ed ge. 
Animal fat is a fort of amphibious ſubſtance, 
ſciſfile like a ſolid, and reſolvable by heat. 
Arbuthnot. 


$C1's$10N. #, he | ſeifjon, Fre ſciſſio, Lat.] 


The act of cutting. 


Nerves may be wounded by /ci/ior or punQure 1 
the former way they are uſually cut through, and 
wholly ceaſe from action. iſfeman, 


Sc1'ss0R. 2. /. [| This word is variouſly 


written, as it is ſuppoſed to be derived 
by different writers; of whom ſome 
write cj/ors, from cædo, or incido ; others 
ſeiffors, from ſcinda; and ſome ci/ars, 
cizars, or ſciſars, from ciſeaux, French. 
A ſmall pair of ſheers, or blades move. 
able on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. | 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
Andever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddied mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with /cif/ars nicks him for a fool, Shakſp. 
Wanting the /cif/ars, with theſe hands I'll tear, 
If that obſtruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 
When the lawyers and tradeſmen brought extra- 
vagant bills, fir Roger wore a pair of /cif/ars in his 
pocket, with which he would ſnip a quarter of a 
yard off nicely; Arbuthnor. 


Sci'ssuRE. . . ¶ /cifſum, Lat.] A crack; 


a rent; a fiſſure, > 
The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures and ruptures 
of an earthquake, and threatens to ſwallow all that 
attempt to cloſe it, and reſeryes its cure only for 
omnipotence. Decay of Piet. 


SCLERO'TICK. 24). [ {elerotique, French; 


oxAigO-,] Hard: an epithet of one of 
the coats of the eye. 

The ligaments obſerved in the inſide of the ſc/ero- 
tick tunicles of the eye, ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, 
by their contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 

a Ray on the Creation, 


| Scrzro'TICES, . . [from the adjective.] 


« Medicines which harden and conſolidate 
the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 


To Scoar. N. 4. To ſtop a wheel by 
ToScorcn. { putting a ſtone or piece of 
wood under it before. Bailey. 


To SCOFF. v. 2. [ ſchoppen, Nutch.] To 


treat with inſolent ridicule; to treat with 
contumelious language: with of, 


by "a 


SCO | 
Of two noblemen of the weſt of England, the one 
was given to /toff, but ever royal cheer in his 
bouſe; the other would aſk of thoſe that had been 
at his table, Tell truly, was there never a flout or 
dry blow given? Bacon. 
There is no greater argument of a light and in- 


 , conſiderate perſou, than prophanely to fff & reli- 


ion. illot ſon. 
F Such is love, : 4 
And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the ap 
e. Rowe. 


And /coffs at the vain wiſdom of the wi 


Scorr. m. J. | from the wg Contemp- 


tuous ridicule ; expreſſion of ſcorn ; con- 
tumelious language. 


Our anſwer therefore to their reaſons is, no; to 
their ſcoffs, nothing. Hocker. 
With /ceffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 


In open market-place- praduc'd they me.” Shakſp. . 


How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to 
flattery, more abuſive and reproachful than the rudeſt 
ſeoffs and the ſharpeſt invectives? South. 
Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of 
aſtronomy or chemiſtry, for want of a due acquaint- 
ance with other ſciences, make a c at them all 
in compariſon of their favourite ſcience, Watts, 
SCo'FFER. 2. /. [from ſcoff.] Infolent 
ridiculer ; ſaucy ſcorner; contumelious 
reproacher, | 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſeoffer. 
Shakſpeare. 
Divers have herded themſelves amo theſe 
profane /coffers, not that they are convinced by their 
reaſons, but terrified by their contumelies, 


Government of the Tongue. 
Conſider what the apoſtle tells theſe /cofferr they 


were ignorant of; not that there was a deluge, but 


he tells them that they were ignorant that the 


heavens and the earth of old were fo and fo conſti- 


Sco'FFINGLY, adv, A ſecoffing.] In 


contempt ; in ridicule. | 
Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick ſcoffingly to the 
ſycophants at Athens. 157 
To Scol p. v. 2. | ſchalgen, Dutch.] To 
quarrel elamorouſly and rudely. 
Pardon me, tis the firſt time that ever 
I'm forc'd to ſcold. Shakſpeare, 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, \ 
As th' other is for beauteous modeſty. Shakſpearg. 
They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, 
others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, others 
ranting, and others ſco/ding and reviling. Stilling fl. 
For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celeftial language /co/d, Swiſt. 
; Sco/ding and curſing are her common converſa- 
ion. ; 


t Swift, 
SCOLD, 2. { [from the verb.] A clamo- 
rous, rude, mean, low, -mouthed 


woman. | 
A ſhrew in domeſtick life. is now become a ſcold 
in politicks. Addiſon, 
un-burnt matrons mending old nets; 
Now fioging ſhrill, and fcolding oft between; 
Scoldi anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds. '* Swift. 


SCOLOPE'NDRA, #. J. | /colopendre, Fr. 
TxonTedpe,] e 

1. A ſort of venomous ſerpent. 

5 U 3 She An herb. 2 
COMM. 2. /, | perhaps from /comme, Lat. 
A buffoon. A word out of uſe, a1 
unworthy of revival. | 
in converſation. 'Eftrange. 

Sconce. . . [ thants, German. 

1. A fort; a bulwark. | 

Such fellows are perſect in the great commanders 

names, and they will learn you by rote where ſervices 
were done 3 at ſuch and Zich a Feonce, at ſuch a 
breach. ; $7 Shakſpeare, 


Folic, or citade ow word. 


2. The head: as bei 
Ie N boch. | 


| | Why does he Tulfer this rude'knave now to knock 


* 
: 


the acro- 
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mea 
- Him about the /conce with a dirty ſhovel, and will 


4. A mul&, or fine. 
To Sconcs. v. a, [A word uſed in the 
univerſities, and derived plauſibly by 
Skinner, whoſe etymologies are generally 
rational, from /coxce, as it ſignifies the 
head; to /corce being to ſix a fine on 
any one's head.] To mul; to fine. 
A low word, which ought not-to be 
4 retained. : | | 
S$cooy. 2. / | /hoepe, Dutch. | 1 
1. A Fry fares liabe, a veſſel with a 
long handle uſed to throw out liquor. 
bey turn. upſide down hops on mait-kilns, when 
almoſt dry, with a /coop. ; Mortimer. 
2. A chirurgeon's inſtrument. 


Endeavour with thy coop, or fingers, to fore the 
arp, 


ſtone outwards. 


* ſweep ; a ſtroke. Perhaps it ſhould. 


/ 


3 O hell-kite ! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell /coop / Shakſpeare. 
To SCOOP. v. a. | ſchoepen, Dutch, ] 
1. To lade out. | ET 
He PEROT wok pegs) flood. Diyd 
the water from the . . 
2. This word ſeems to have not been under. | 
; ſtood by Thomſon. . | 
ö Melted Alpine ſnows 


The mountain eiſterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores _ 
Ol water ſcoop'd among the hollow rocks. Thomſon. 
3. To empty by lading. | 
I If fome penurious ſource by chance appear'd 
+ © Scanty of waters, when you ſeoop'd it dry, 
2 offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 


. * 


Addiſon. 
hollow. 


deen aQually /cooped out of that hollow ſpace. 
. eds | Fbpecttator. 
fer ſore- fret ate broad, that ſhe may 46 away 
much earth at a time. ddiſon. 
I.0 his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar d 
Ike a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly applied, 
; 1. Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
5. Jo cut into hollowneſs or depth. 
Whatever part of the arbour they /coop in, it has 
an influence on all the reſt; for the ſea immediately 
works the whole bottom to a level. Addiſon. 


i hold above a pint. | 
Ie much conduces howto ſcare 
The _ __ birds, that yo p x p, 
From to ſpray, /cooping the coſtlieſt fruit 
; Infatiais, he air > 3 Philips, 
"TY Tue genius of the place 
Or helps th? ambitious, hill the bea v 'n to ſcale, 
Or ſcoops in eiueling theatres the vale. 9 8 
Scolor EA. 2. /. [from ,/toop.} One who 


Sorg. x. %. [ ſcopur, Latin] 
1 Tour cope is as mine own, 
| -* $o to-enforce or qualify the laws, 


Arbuthnot. 


= 


! 


det daſh the untaſted moiſture from him? 
4. To carry off, fo as to leave the place 
; 1 


A ſpectator would think this circular mount had 


| 


- Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will cp, fo as to 


1 


4 


6. AR of riot; ſally. 


Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb, Addi/. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


- As to your . good. TR e Fury Queen 
f lis coming hither hath no pe [4.x h has | 
| Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg rev EN 80 _ lreonened, Saxon, 
_. Jofranchiſeinedt:immedne on bid knees. Sbahſp. burn „ Ex | b 
Had the whole ſcope of the author been anſwer- f. Lo burn ſuperficially. 


aimeth. 


| And recompens'd him with a better ſcorce; 


» '* . 


8c o 


prove what every man is convinces of; but the diift | 


not tell him of his action of battery?  Shakſpeare. | of the pamphlet is to tir up our compaſſion towards 

3+. A penfile-candleftick, generally with a the rebels. 4 | : 3 Addiſon, 

_ Jooking-glaſs to reſlect the light. 2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 
Volden ſconces hang upon the walls, Seope of all _ — man's | 
To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. Dryden. authority is tooverthrow ſuch laws and conſtitutions | - 

_ . Triumphant Umbriel, on a ſconce's height, in the church, as, depending thereupon, if they 
 Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſat to view the fight, ſhould therefore be taken away, would legye neither 
VVV 5 Pope. | face nor memory of church to continue long in the 

Pat candles into ſconces. Swift, | . world. | Hooker. 


| Now was time 3 
To aim their counſels to the faireſt ſcope. Hub. Ta. 
We ſhould impute the war to the ſcope at 2 ray 
aleigb. 
He, in what he counſels, and in what _ 

Miſtruſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair 
And utter diſſolution, as the ſcope - | 
Milton 


Of all his aim. 
3. orgy ; ſpace ; amplitude of intellectual 
view. 


An heroiek poet is not tied to a bare repreſentation 
of what is true, but that he might let himſelf looſe 
to viſionary objects, which may give him a freer 
ſcupe for imagination. Dryden. 

Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, there 
would be ſcope, enough of handling that ſcience 
voluminouſly, after a new manner ; not only by | 
teaching thoſe things which. tend to the perfeQion of 
viſion, but alſo by determining mathematically, all 
kinds of phenomena of colours which could be 
produced by refraction. | Newton. 

Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 

If this conſtrain them to grant that their axiom is 
not to take any place, ſave in thoſe things ooly 
where the church hath larger ſcope, it reſteth that 
they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon. Hooker. 

| Ah, cut my lace aſunder, . 

That my pent heart may have ſome /cope to beat, 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news. 
| - Shakſpeare. 
5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence. 

Sith *twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
*Twould be my tyranny to itrike and gall them 
For what 1 bid them do. 'Shakſpeare. 

Being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working. Shakſpeare. 


As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, 3 
Turns to reſtraint. Sballſpeare. 
7. Extended quantii 7x. | 
The ſcopes of land granted to the firſt adventurers 
were too large, and the liberties and royalties were 
too great for ſubjeCts. ; Davies. 
8. It is out of uſe, except in the firſt three 
ſenſes, . a b . 
Sco'rvLovs, adj. [ ſcrpuleſus, Lat.] hey 


of rocks. | 
ScorBu'rical. 75 [ fearbutique, Fr. 
ScorBu'rick, {F from ſcorbutzs, Lat.) 
Diſeaſed with the ſcurvy. Ry 
A perſon about forty, of a full and fSeorbutical 
body, having broke her ſkin, endeavoured the curing 
olf it; but obſerving the ulcer ſanious, lp 
digeſtion. | | ſeman. 
Violent purging hurts ſcorbutick conſtitutions ; 
lenitive ſubſtances relieve. Arbuthnct. 
SCoRBU'TICALLY.adv.[from ſcorbutical. | 
With tèndency to the ſcurvy; in the 
ſcurvy. : . | 


4. 


| 


* 


affected, having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into my 
hand. ; Wiſeman 
SCORCE. n. %. This word is uſed by Spenſer 
for diſcourſe, or power of reaſon; in 
imitation perhaps of the Italians. 

L irely vigour reſted in his mind, 


- Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled 


ropoſed | 


A woman of forty, ſeorbutically and hydropically | 


18. Twenty, I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, 


SCO 


The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely cou! ire: 
The breath they — no e — ly 5 5 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd, Dryder 
2. Jo burn. | 8 

Power was given to ſcorch men with fire, 

| Revelation: 

The ſame that left thee by the cooling _ 
Safe from ſun's heat, but feerch'd with beanty's 

beam. a Fairfax, 

You look with ſuch contempt en pain, 
That languiſhing you conquer more: 

So lightnings which in ſtorms appear 

Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear. Malle, 
The ſame gp por that ſhine, ſerch ioo. South, 

rave, 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of oight, 

Fly round the fire that ſcorches me to death. 

Drs | 

He, from whom the nations ſhould receive I. 

2 and freedom, lives himſelf a ſlave; 
ortur'd by cruel change of wild deſires, : 

Laſh'd by mad rage, and /corcb'd by brutal fires, 

o. 


To burn ſuperficially; 


To SCORCH, v. 2. 
to he dried up. 
The ſwarthy Africans complain 
To ſee the chariot of the ſun 
So nigh their ſcorching country run. Roſi om man. 
The love was made in autumn, and the huntin 
followed properly when the heats of that ſeorching 
country were declining. - Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ftraw or fern amongſt your 
ſeedlings, to prevent the roots from ſcorching, and to 
receive the moiſture that falls. 7 bdrm 
SCORCHI1NG Fennel. u. . A plant. 


SCO'RDIUM. a. /. | Latin.] An herb. 
| LED S Ainſworth, 


SCORE. . J. ¶ fora, Iſlandick; a mark, 
cut, or notch. i 
1. A notch, or long inciſion, 
Our forefathers had no other books but the fſeore 
and the tally ; thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed. 

(FR ag [ ]] l Shakſpeare, 

2, A line drawn. 

3. An account which, when writing was 
leſs common, was kept by marks on 
tallies, or by lines of chalk. 

He's worth no 'more : - 

They ſay he parted well and paid his ſcore. Shal/, 
Does not the air feed the flame? And does not 
the flame warm and ealighten the air? Does not the 
earth quit /cores with all the elements, in the fruits 
that iflue from it? PEG | South, 
4+ Account. kept of ſomething paſt; an 
epoch; an era; 


Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away, except two 
or three perſons 'who begun the world again upon a 
new ſcore. Tillotſon 
5. Debt imputed, be 
That thou doſt love her, ſtrikes ſome /cores away 
From: the great compt. 


; Shakſpearee 
6. Reaſon ; motive. 
He had been preatice to a brewer, 
But left the trade; as many more 
Have lately done on the fame are Hudibrat. 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of ſickneſs, 
wrote the fox word how glad he ſhould be of his 
company, upon the ſcore of ancient friendihip. 
L' Eftrange. 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off 
upon that c re. : | Collier, 
7. Sake; agcount; relative motive. 
You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſcore. | 
E's k 2 | Dryden. 
Kings in Greece were depoſed by their people upon 
the /core of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 


being a round number, was diſtinguiſhed 


on tallies by a long ſcore. . 
How many core of miles may we well ride 
*'T wixt hour and hour? Shakſpeare, 


The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more; 


Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. _ Pope, 
For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect _ 
ES . 4 als, 


_ 
AOL. 
. 
11 


* ws} 


„ 


* 


SCO 
A fang in Scoxz. The words with the 
muſical notes of a ſong annexed, 
To Sco E, Vo 4. ' 
1. To ſet down as a debt. 
2 Madam, I know when 
Inſtead of five you /cor'd me ten, 
2. To impute ; to charge. 
' Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore em on the ſtage ; 
Valeſs each vice in ſhort-hand they indite, 
Ev'a as notcht prentices whole fermons write. 


| Dryden, 
3. To mark by a line. 155 
Haft thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe, 
And with her purple light adorn the fkies ? 
Scor'd out the bounded ſun's obliquer ways, 
That he on all might ſpread his equal rays ? Sardys. 
SCO'RIA. 2. . [Lat.] Droſs; recrement. 
The ſcoria, or vitrified part, which moſt metals, 
| when heated or melted, do continually protrude to 
the ſurface, and which, by covering the metals in 
form of a thin glaſſy ſkin, cauſes theſe colours, is 
much denſer than water. | | Newton. 
Sco'Rious. adj, [from fcoria, Latin.) 
Droſſy; recrementitious, 
By the fire they emit many droſſy and 
tts. 8 2989 Brown. 


parts. | 
To SCORN. V, a. [ /chernen, Dutch; 
eſcorner, Fr.] To deſpiſe; to flight; to 
_—_ ; to vilify ; to contemn. 
riends /corx me; 
Mc. = _ 7 FN m 3 but mine eye poureth — 
To SCORN, v. 2. 
1. To ſcoff ; to treat with contumely. 
+ He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair, black; 
And, now I am remember'd, /corn'd at me. 
 Shakſpeare, 


Our ſoul is filled with the ſcorning of thoſe that 
are at caſe, and with the contempt of the proud. 


| Swift, 


feorious 


b. Y | P/alms, 
2. To diſdain; to think unworthy, 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day 
With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of night. Craſhaw. 


Fame, that'delights around the world to ſtray, 
Scorne not to take out Argos in her way. Pope. 
3. To deſpiſe; to contemn. 

Surely he ſcorneth the ſcorner, but he giveth grace 
unto the lowly. | Proverbs. 
Back to th infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 

And ſeal thee ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
he facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr d. Milton. 
4. To neglect; to diſtegard. 5 
This my long ſufferance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and /corn ſhall never taftle; 
Bat hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. 
| Milo. 
SCoR . 1. . [ eſtorne, old Fr. from the 
verb. ö 
1. Contempt; ſcoff; ſlight; a& of con- 
% 
We were better pareh in Afric's ſun 
Than in the pride und ſalt orm of his eyes. 
| 4 Shakſpeare. 


Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in /corn ? 
Scorn and derifion never come in tears. Shekſpeare, 
If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us to 
corn, 1 = UC Judith. 
Diogenes was aſked in ſchn, What was the 
matter that philoſophers haunted rich men, and not 
rich men philoſophers? He anſwered; Becauſe the 
one knew what they wanted, the others did not. 


ttt th. 


Bacon. | 


Whoſoever hath any thing in his perſon that in- 
. duces contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to reſcue 
himſelf from /cor3 therefore. all deformed petſons 
are bold, as being on their own defence, as expoſed 
to ſcorn 3 | 


* 


Every ſullen frown and bitter cru 


But fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. Dryden. 


2. Subje& of ridicule; thing treated with | 
contempt. „VV 
Vol, II. 


| 


2. One of the ſigns of the zodiack. 


| 4+ [ /corpius, Lat.] 


4 , 
CY þ 
, 


$C0O 


Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude, thus to make 


a ſcorn of him that made us? ' Tilletfor. 
Numidia's grown a ſcors among the nptions |. 
For breach of publick vows. 


N on 
3. To think Scoxx. To diſdain; fo hold 
unworthy of regard, Not now in uſe. 


If ho do fully prove himſelf the honeſt ſhepherd | 


Menalcas his brother and heir, I know no reaſon 
why you ſhould ebink ſcorn of him. Sidney. 
. Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: 7hink no /corn of 
me, leſt, if thou make as though thou hearett not, I 
become like them that go down into the pit. 
; i Pſalms. 
4. To laugh to Scokx. To deride as con- 
temptible. 85 8 
He that fitteth in the heavens ſhall /azgh them 
to ſcorn ; the Lord ſhall have them in deriton. 
Pſalms. Common Prayer, 
Sco'RNEeR. 2. J. [from ſcorn, | 
1. Contemner ; deſpiſer. 
They are very active; vigilant in their enter- 
prizes, preſent in perils, and great /corzers of death. 


Spenſer. 
2, Scoffer ; ridiculer. 
The /correr ſhould conſider, upon the fight of a 


cripple, that it was only the diſtinguiſhing mercy of |. 


heaven that kept him from being one too. 
3 L' Efrange. 
They, in the /ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat, 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 
ö | Prior. 
Sco'sxneul, adj, [ ſcorn and full,] 
1. Contemptuous ; inſolent; diſdainful. 


Th' enamour'd deity *. 
The ſcornful damſel ſhuns. Dryden. 
in defiance. | 6 4 


2. W 
ith him 1 o'er the hills had run, 
Srornful of winter's froſt and ſummer's ſun. Prior, 
Sco'RNFULLY. adv. [from /cornful.] 
Contemptuouſly ; inſolently, _ 
He us'd us ſcornfully : he would have ſhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiy'd for 's country. 
| Shakſpeare. 
The ſacred rights of the chriftian church are 
ſeornfully trampled on in print, under an hypoeriti- 
cal pretence of maintaining them, Atlerbury. 
Sco'sxrion, 2. J. [| ſcorpion, Fr. ſcorpio, 
Latin. ] 
1. A-reptile much reſembling a ſmall lob. 
ſter, but that his tail ends in a point, with 
a very venomous ſting. a 
Well, fore- warning winds 
Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a /eorpion's 


Full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear 


neſt. 
Shakſpeare, 
wife. 
Shakſpeare. 


The ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine, 
” Dryden. 
3. A ſcourge ſo called from its cruelty, 
My father hath-chaſtiſed you with whips, but I 
will chaſtiſe you with ſcorpions. ng. 
A ſea 
SCORPION Sena, 1. /. [emerns, 
plant. | 
SCORPION Gra. 1 1 
ScorrioN's Tail, u. ſ, Herbs. 4infw. 
Scokriox Wort, n 
Scor. 1. /. [&cot, Fr.] 


1. Shot 3 payment, 


2, SCoT and Lot, Pariſh ts. 
Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 


Lat.] 4 
lhe 


Miller. 


Scot had paid me ſcot and lat too, FShakſpeare. | 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, * 
Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcs/ and lot. Prior. 


The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, | 


as well as thoſe that pay — and lot, ſor about theſe 
fe months, is, What r* they would rather be 
governed by a prince that is obliged by law to be 
Pr — if he pleaſes, may plunder or 
1mpriſon. 


| | i Addiſon. 
To SCOTCH, v. a. To cut with mall low | 


inciſions, * 


/ 


ddiſen. | SCOTCH. v. . [from the verb.] 


| 1 Kings. 
fiſh. Ain/avorth. | 


4 
= 


1 
SCO 3 

| „ in e 
He was to6 hard for him; direQly before Cotioli, 
| he /cotcht and noteht him like a taihonado, 
s , . BY «& F 9 "Shah dre. 
A flight 

cut; a. ſhallow inciſion, - KI 

| - We'll beat 'em into bench-holes : I have yet room 
for ſix ſcotches more. | Sbalſpeare. 
Give him four /cotches with a knife, and then 

put into his belly, and thefe ſroteber, ſweet _— 
alten, 


Score Collops, or Scotched Collopr, u. f. 
1 from ro cotch, or eut.] Veal cut into 

mall pieces. Ay oe. 
ScoTcH Hoppers. u. F af play in which 
boys . over lines or ſcotches in the 
round, . 
Children being indifferent to any thing they can 


do, dancing and ſcotch huppers would be the ſame 
thing to them, Locke, 

SCOTFREE', adj, Without ſcot or mult; 
unhurt ; impane, 

Sco'toMY. . J. [cxorope,] A dixzi- 
neſs or ſwimming in the head, cauſing 
dimneſs of fight, wherein external objects 
ſeem to turn round, Ainſw. Bailey. 

Sco'TTERING. 2. / A provincial word, 
which denotes, in Herefordſhire, a cuſtom 
among the boys of burning a wad of 
peaſe- ſtraw at the end of harveſt. _ 

Cl 2; a e l ws A 

Scoiver. n. . [ ſcopa, Lat.] A fort of 

mop of clouts for ſweeping an oven; 4 
maulkin. | Ainſworth, Baileys 

Sco'UNDREL, 2. . | ſcondaruole, Italian, 
a hider: Skinrer,] A mean raſcal; a 

low petty villain, A word rather lu. 
dicrous. 8 OS. 
Now to be baffled by a /coundre!, £ 
An upſtart ſect'ry, and a mungrel. Hudibrar, 
Scoundrels as theſe wretched Ombites be, ; 
Canopus they exceed in luxury, Tate, 
Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood We. 

Has * through /coundvels ever ſince the flood, 

Go, and pretend we family is young ; he 

long, Pope, 


* 


ers have been fools ſo 


To SCOUR. v. 2. [ſturer, Daniſh; 
ſScheuren, Dutch, ] 4 e 2 Ac #2 34 
{1, To rub hard with any thing rough, in 

order to clean the ſurface. „„ 
were better to be eaten to death with a ruſt, than 
to be ſcoured to nothing with perpetual motion. 
Shakſpeare, 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall incceale, 
And /cour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 
Deen. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax and point the dart. 
1 | N Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs, Bull for grudging a quarter of 
a pound of ſoap and ſand to ſceur the rooms. 5 
| | | Arbuthnot, 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſute ſince his ſhield ee 
n ee. 


whiten; to 
. x 


Nor own your fat | 


2. To purge violently. - 
3. To cleanſe; to bleach; to 
D 

In ſome lakes the Water is ſo nitrous, as if ſoul 
clothes be put into it, it Hnrelb them of itſelf ; 
and, if they flay, they moulder away. Bacyn. 
yell PTL OI te 
in moſs, before you ſh with him. Walon 
| Beneath the lamp her tawdty ribbons glare,” 
| The new /cour'd manteau, and the AT. 


| 


A garden-worm ſhould be well 


„* 10 


* * 1 
x 
14 "EY. 


140 remove b ſcouri ' 
eee 


N Never came reformation ip a 


Wich ſuch a{headyburrent, /conris faults; © 
Nor ever hydra-beaded/ willuinefs - | + 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at 


ON! 1 
. ** e 4 25 


wh). 2 


As in this King. 


'Y 5 


8 Co 


len wear a garment all of hload, v 
And Hain my favour in a bloody maſk, | 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it. 


| 1 | 8 . 
arne 


We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder's ſcar. 
5. [| ſeorrere, Ttalian,) To range about, in 
order to catch or drive away ſomething; 
ta clear away. > | 
| The kings of Lacedemon having ſent out ſome 
- | gallies, under the charge of one of their nephews, to 
Four the ſea of the pirates, they met us. Sidney. 
Divers are kept continually to ſcour theſe ſeas, 
_ infeſted greatly by pirates. San 
It 3 the ſtreets 
t 


Digit, 
And doſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight, 
+ not thyſelf the fan int crowd to hear. 


* 


IRA b 
6. To paſs ſwiftly over. 

PAR the ri — ſometimes the left 
5 * Milton 


But mea and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground; 
- The points of ſpears * within the ſhield, 
The ſteeds without theit riders /coxr the field, 
- The knights unhors'd. 
Wden Ajax ftrives ſome 


throw 
Tube line too labours, and the words move flow : 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla Hus the plain, 


Flies ober th* unbending corn, and fkims along the 
Main. ; 3 opc. 
To SCOUR, v. .... 
1. To perform the office of cleaning domeſ- 
tick utenſils. 
Fa 1 keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 


ſeonr, dreſs meat, and make the beds, Shakſpeare, 
2. To clean. oy | 
Warm water is ſofter than old; other own 


|better. | acon. 
- $. To be purged or lax; to be diſeaſed 


Some apothecaries 
have- been put into a got Hoering by the yagonr 
on 


only, p acom. 
A Chntitcn 104 ſoaring, Bay e cauſe 
one anoth p 


er. EH, Graunt. 

+ If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it 
not be tao rank, leſt it make them ſcorer, Mortimer. 
4+ Ta rove; to range. "th 2 
Barbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy 
ruck an exceeding — into the minds of the 


_ citizens of Rome. 


5. To run here and there. 
The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt. Shakſpeare, 


6. To ran wich great eagerneſs and ſwift- 
neſs; to ſcamper. 81 

. - She from him fled with all her pow'r, . 
Who after her as haſtily gan ſcour. Fairy Ryeen. 

ls men ſcour ſo on their way: J exed them 
Word was brought him, in the middle of his 

ſchemes, that his houſe was robbed ; and ſo away he 

Fours to learn the truth. L' Eftrange. 
If they de men of fraud, they'll ſcour off them- 

_ ſelves, and leave thoſe that trutt them to pay the 
reckoning. ＋ 

3s four fierce caurſers, ſtarting to the race, 

Frau through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat ning cries they fear, 

| But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 

© As foon as aoy 2 object preſſes 

ſeuſe, thoſe ſpirits, which are poſted upon 

guards, immediately take the alarm, and /cowr off 

do the train, which is the head quarters. Collier. 

- "Swiſtat her call her buſb md ſcour'd away 

> wreak his hunger on the delia d prey. Pepe. 


onen. a. + [from far.! 
Jo 


nick. 


* 


. One that cleans by 1 
4. Apu 


by 


Dryden. 
rock's vaſt weight to 


, upon ſtamping coloquintida, | 


Wi 


WB] 


— 


80 0 
 SCOURGE, 1. J. eſcaurgee, Fr. feareggia, 


What F aurge for perjury 
| Can chis dark — 1/5 Clarence? 
Shakſpeare, 


See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heay'n finds means to kill your joys with love. 
Shakſpeare, 
Famine and plague are ſeat as ſconrges for amend- 


ment. | 2 E/dras, 
3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys, 


Thus Attila was called flagellum Dei. 
Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, - 
That with his name the mothers (ill their babes? 
- * S&hakſpeare. 
* Such conquerors are not the favourites but ſcourges 
of God, the inftrumeats of that veogeance. 


In all theſe trials I have borne a part; 
I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart. 


1 


| Immortal Jove ! 
camp no 1. 2 gov. mercy ſway, 
r bleſs a e willing to 1 
But cruſh . - 4 4 


And every monarch be the ſcourge of God, Pope. 
4. A whip for a top. 

If they had a top, the ſcourge ſtick and leather 

ſtrap ſhould be left to their own making, Locke. 


To ScouRGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To laſh with a whip; to whip. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakſpeare, 
Is it lawful for you to ſcourge a Roman? As. 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th? indignant 
waves. ilton. 
When a profeſſor of any religion is ſet up to be 
laughed at, this cannot help us to judge of the truth 
of his faith, any better than if he were Ss 
| atts. 


2. To puniſh ; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to 
caſtigate, with any puniſhment or afflic- 
tion. 

Seeing that thou haſt been 
declare the mighty power of God. 
He will ſcozrge us for our iniquities, 
have mercy again. . | 

Sco'urGER, x. / [from ſcourge. ] One 

that ſcourges; a puniſher or chaſtiſer. 

To Scourss, v. 4. To exchange one 

thing for another; to ſwap, Ainſevorth, 

It ſeems a corruption of 

exchange ; and — a 


- 


s d from heaven, 
2 Maccabees. 


and will 


orfe ſcourſer, 


auſcultare, Lat. to liſten ; ſcalta, Italian.] 

One who is ſent privily to obſerve the 
_ +» miotions o aye enemy, : 

* A - turn? =. 
rn ai, 


bakſpeare. 
| As when a ſcout, 

h dark and deſert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful da wu, 
Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. 

| 5 * Miltan. 
| This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, wherein 
| ſcouts may be lodged for the taking of obſervations, 
The cut to ſev'ral parts divide their way, 


To learn the natives names, their towns, ex 


To Scour. v. 2. [from the noun. } 
1, To go out, in order to obſerye the mo. 
tions of an enemy privately, _ 


Italian 5 corri, ia, . | ; 
1. A ua a laſh; an inſtrument of dif. 
ne ä 
y hoo he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he |. : 
drove them all out of the-temple. Jobn. 
£5.28 The ſcourge „ 
Inexorable, aod the torturing Hour, 
Call us to penance. Milton. 
2. A puniſhment; a vindictive affliction. 


Atterbury. | 


Pope. j 


nations with an iron rod, * 


F ScowL. Ms he 


Tobit. | 


corſa, Italian, | 


Sour. . /. [e/cout, Fr, from e/conter; | 


d I, 


Wilkins. q 


" | Fearleſsof readipg winds and daſhing waves, 


e 


| Off on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with abſcyre v | 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night, © 

Scorning ſyrprize. Milton, 

As a hunted panther caſts abont 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks her li ning ears ta 

x ſeout 

So ſhe, to ſhun his toils, her cares employ'd. 

Dryden, 

Command a party out, 

With a ſtrict charge not to engage, but /ſcoxe. 
Dr A, 

2. To ridicule ; to ſneer. This is a ſenſe 
unauthorized, and vulgar. 

To Scowl. v. 1. [reylian, to ſquint, Sax. 
feeela fig, to look ſour, Iſlandick.] To 
frown ; to pout ; to look angry, ſour, or 
ſullen, 


Miſo, her authority increaſed, came with ſcow!. 
ing eyes to deliver a ſlavering good-morrow to the 
two ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as ſhe would threat, 
She /cow!'d and frown'd with froward countenance, 
Fairy Queen, 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did /cowl on Richard. | . Shakſpeare, 
Not a courtier, * f | 
Although wear their faces to the bent 
Of this the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they /cow!/ at. Shakſpeare, 
The duſky clouds o erſpread 
Heav'n's cheerful face; the Jow'ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhow'r, 
Milton, 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away 
1 - your dull 1 it is 2 my. 
o fit and ſcow! u ight's heavy brow. 
ſcowt upon nigh . ER 
In rueful gaze 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcore/ing heav'ns 
Caſt a deploring eye. Thomſon. 
| 2 the verb.] Look of 
ſullenneſs or diſcontent; gloom. 
I've ſeep the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day 
With roſy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of night; 
When a ruddy ftorm, whoſe ſcat] 
Made heav'n's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night, 
To blot the newly-bloſſom'sd light. Craſbato. 
Sco'wLinGLyY. adv, [from ſcorul.] With 
a frowning and ſullen look, 
To SCRA'BBL E. v. #. [trabbelen, ſcraffelen, 


to ſcrape or ſcratch, Dutch.] To paw 
with the hands, 


He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, and 
ſerabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Samuel. 


{ SCRAGG. 3. / [ /craghe, Dutch. ] Any 


thing thin or lean, 

Scxa'cctp. adj. [This ſeems corrupted 
from cragged.] Rough ; uneven ; full 
of protuberances or aſperities. 

Is there then 1 deformity in the 
fabrick of a human body, becauſe our imagination 


can ftrip it of its muſcles and ſkin, and ſhew us the 
' . ſcragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley, 


SCRA GGEDNESS. | W from /cragged, | 
Scra'ccinsss, { from /craggy.} 
$ 3 MArCOUT, 


2. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs; ru 
SCRA'GGY. adj, [from /cragg. 
1. n; marcid ; thin, | 
þ = a 4 is eaſily Ae 4 the wy 
i warm, hai , withou 
a dileaſe, . Sb 5 3 
2. [corrupted from craggy.] Rough; 
rugged; . | 
From a /cragg y whofe prominence 
Half and Wag ocean, hardy men, 


nels, 


Cut lampire. Wes Philipr. 
To Scra'MBby. v. #. the ſame with 
fſerabble ; ſeraffelen, Duteh. J 

| . 


/ 


1. To catch at any thin eagerly and tumul- 1. To deprive of the ſurface b the light Scots are like witches! do but whet your her, 
tyouſly with the —49 to catch with action of a ſharp erent; tied Ke Seratch till the blood come, they'll not Burt you 


: : mu | Cleaveland, ql! 1 
haſte preventive of another; to contend the edge almoſt perpendicular. | To with that there were nothing but fuck dull 11 
tumultuouſly which ſhall catch any thing. - Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than | tame things in the world, that will neither bite nor 12% Wh 
N England now i. lef | . planed, Moxon. | ſcratch, is as childiſh as to wiſh there an 1 
Jo tug and /ſcrams/e, and to part by th' teetng, . . 3 nature. | be, if, 
The unow's intereſt of proud ſwelling ys i, F n * l . 9 OE . oY u ape Fg org pon or I'll /erateh your ſace : 438 
can ike the t go, for ſhame. Dryden, "gi: 
Of other —_ the Tile reck'aing make, her duſt, and make her like the top of a 3 3. To wound ſlightly. wt : | | 
Than how to /cramb/e at the ſhearer's feaſt, ] : | 4. To iohtly with - 140 
And hve any the worth bitden gueſt; Milos, | [Bud ora tout lay 09 the coal; "and faſted | er been. with any thing pointed ih! 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, when ſuch a tree ©” of bits 11 Da DAS ; 1 
was ſhakipg, there would be no ſcrambling for the i Pe : Swift, phne, roaming through a thorny wood, ; bs 
- Fruit. Stilling fleet 3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh | Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ___ b. 4 
| They muſt have ſcrambled with the wild beaſts noiſe, | . = b Sha {/peare, if if! 
for crabs ang nuts. Ray. The chiming clocks to dinner call; 5. To rub with the nails. * 
. To climb by the help of the hands: as, A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall. Pope. h 2 1 . _— — 144 
he ſcrambled up that rock. 4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious | ich I r AN LHR 
Scra'MBLE. #./. [from the verb.] 5 or trifling diligence. : ES Other mechanical helps Aretzus uſes to procure 
1. Eager conteſt for ſomething, in which Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if | ſleep, particularly the ſcratching of the temples add 
one endeavours to get it before another. by _ he can ſcrape together ſo ap df the ears. : 5 Arbuthnot, 
As they were in the middle of their gambols, * Pm het hs has | a An 4k 3 —— wi e fails, . 
ſomebody threw a handful of apples among them, R _ 4A was es "7 ” Ul hoe thi qo 0 ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. Su. 
that ſet them preſently together by the ears vpon the 15 h f 2 + r * ing ; 6. To write or draw awkwardly, | 
ſcramble. L' Effrange. Which iavour their own tenets, atts. If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a 
Becauſe the deſire of money is conſtantly almoſt Je SCRAPE, . 7, | pamphlet, they deſire no wit, ſtyle, or argument, 
every where the ſame, its vent varies very little, but | xz, To make a harſh noiſe, '  Sqift, 
as ae py r enhances its price, 1 2. To pla 211 on « Site. - SCRATCH. u. /. [from wee b.] 197K 
creaſes the rant « | 4 \ 6. | 1. Ad incifion razend and hello. 
2. Ver ot climbing by the help of the 5 0 Sc 1 + be wows 4 8 4 The wo file in deep, and makes deep 
ands. | Eg ratebes in the work ; and before you can take out 
ScraA'MBLER, 2. 2 from fſeramble.} phraſe. * REES favour, 'y —_— thoſe deep ſcratches with your finer cut files, (thoſe 
1. One that ſcrambles. into one's famtharity ; probably from — where 0nd riſings were when your i» og 
All the little cramblers after fame fall upon him, 8 the /crape 7 L e - edi.) » may become gents to your n — 4 
Addifen, | Sc RAE. #. J. | erap, Swedith. . 


Z oveagnagine + ben $rky ace OY e the kr mill b Gee, by Id apes. 
To SCRANCH. v. @., | ſchrantzer, Dutch. ] is a low word. | { tinvally fret and wear away the glaſs until it be 
To grind ſomewhat crackling between | 2. The found of the foot drawn over the | poliſhed; but be they never ſo ſmall, they can wear 


the teeth, The Scots retain it, floor, | res Ard e 
SCRA/NNEL, adj, Of this word'T know not | 3, A bow, | therefore poliſh it no otherwiſe than by bringing its 
the . etymology, nor any other example.] | Scra'rir. . J. [from ſcrape.) I roughneſs to a very fine grain, ſo that the ſerareber 
Vile; worthleſs. Perhaps grating by | 1. Inſtrument with which any thing is | and'frettings of the ſurlace become too ſmall to be 
the ſound. „ „„ | | | _ Can 
When they lit, their lean and flaſhy ſongs Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in the | 3* 8 With the nails. 
Orate on their crannel pipes of wretched firaw. entry, and the ſcraper will laſt che longer. Swift, | nails with /cra7ches (hall d 


| a 4 : Left by my look or colour be expreſi 
F thing ſerapes 2. A miſer; a. man intent on getting | The markofaughthigh-bora, or ever 


money; a ſcrape-penny. | 
or rubbed off.] : : Be thrifty, but not covetuus ; therefore give 3. A flight wound, 
1. A ſmall particle ; A little piece; A frag- Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: The valiant beaſt turning on her with open jaws, 
ment. | | Never was /*raper brave man. t to live | ſhe gave him ſuch a thruſt through his breaſt, thot 
It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our Then live, and uſe it; elſe it is not true 


all the lion could do was with his open paw to tear 
time raking into the ſcraps and imperfe@ remains That thou haſt gotten: ſurely, uſe alone off the mantle and ſleeve of Zelmane, with a little 


of former ages, and neglecting the clearer notices of | Makes money not a contemptible ſtone, | Herbert. feratch rather than a wound. 


our own. - | Glanville, - | + Wy Heav'n forbid a ſhallow. ſcratch ſhould drive 

(Tracker quires hend their time i dopping | 5* "Gary ve mginrnal ape, Cowly, | T5 F082 of Wales from ach «fed an thin. 
from one great man's table to another's, only to pick Have wild ex dolphins the leaſt emotion at | ; ? 
up ſcraps and intelligence. L' Eftrange. 


a the moſt elaborate firains of your modern /crapers, | SCRa'TCHER., . . from feratch, He 
Languages are to be learned only by reading and alt which have been tamed _ T "= pk that ſcratches,” 75 (4 | ] : 
eee Col OT Ing. | en melile? „ „. Searente, a. f Cracked Acer, leers or 
Mk. rags a _ on, ar ws » 3 1. . [ renixxa, R A herma. ſcabs in a horſe's foot. Ain. 
once fo flutter' d, and that once t. Pope. ite. | Shinner, Us, / Tron 35 3: 
r V 


| To SCRATCH, v. a. Kratzen, Dutch.] With the action of ſcratchi 
at e of loſt. P 4 9 « Vo . Sify Jute . 1 e action Cratcninge. . p 
6 1 pen fort 1 f lef = 1. To tear or mark 2 flight incifions | ' Making him turn cloſe to the ground, like a eat, 
; n 0 * whe /cratchingly ſhe wheels about after a mouſe 
. r 27 8 . Shdwey. 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, | eee ee | tug RY | 
' Ove bred of lms, anf Harvey with cold diſhes, F Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 3 SCRAW. n, 7. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface or 
Whth ſraps o th? court, hoes cools Shakjpeare And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſeed - ear ſcuff. 15 l ? 
* 9H attendants puff a court up beyond nds, | | Dryden. Neither ſhould th tt EN, 
for their own /creps and — f Bacen, | s fort of ſmall ſand- coloured Rones, ſo hard as | 2 ſcrauus, which is flaying off the green but 
On bones, on ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, | to ſcratch glaſd. n Cee. er round, to coyer their cabing, or make 
| „ ered ready and expos d * * 2. To tear with the nails. Ore" | up their ditches. + POR! (21% 6 ft, 
Lo bleakeſt co 1 Granville, How can I tell but that his talons may _ „„ Fig The* Brain £044 
_ What hav he elſe to bait his trap, | Yet ſcratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand? 7 SCRAWL, v. 4. 5 ſuppoſe to be cor- 
Or keing Ne yermin in, bot rape 7 5k; Falry Queen, | Tupted from /crabble,] To draw or mark 
The of a church diſtreit, 8 I ſhould have ſcrarch'd out your unſteing eyes, regularly orclamfily. 46:8 
A 2 vicarage at beſt. EN Sift. To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shot Peruſe my leaves thydugh ev'ry part, 
z 3. A ſmall piece of paper. This is pro- | I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a | And think thou ſeeft ite owner's heart, 
perly rip. man ſwear he loves me. | 


* ine e o'r with frifles ths, and 8 
t with thouſinds flitsthe frap uoſeen, | Keep your ladyibip ftill in that mind ; ſoſome | At hard, as ſeoſcleſd, d as gt. "Swifts 
To SCRAP E. . . Feneopan, Saxon 3 . 


FF | etna Crater hepe a ae rele | To SCRAWL. 3s tÞ 
„ — conld/nothiake "were | 1. To write unſkil fully and 
febrapen, Dutch; !/u/rocpitigh, Erſe.] | fuch a face as yours — . Udeare, : ed TY 


” z 
o 


423. Leads” 
indlegantly.. - 


Lg 


_ Eo ee a mera, ” 


n ſeribble in a berlin. . 
21 row. ] To creep lie a * 4 | 


Serie. 1. f. {from the verb. ] le | 


_ nd inelegant writi 
++. FFhbe left aud will make ſuch a (feral, that i 
| not W . "1'R ] 
4. {ycherly, heari me = — 
| 4 ters would t., 212 you, in which 1 inſerted 
my /crawl. Pope 


Se rm. 1. Ji from era wul.] A elumly | 
and inelegant writer, 


4 
1 


Schar, 1. f. [hirundo maring .]. A bird |. 


1 
D ,SCREAK, v. u. [proper BY. freak, or | 
n1 


called a ſea-fwallow, —Ain/w. Bailey. 
Sen AE. adj. | ſcreabilis, Lat.] That 
may be ſpit out. Bailey. 


©. foriek, from rige, To make a 
ſhrill or.loud 2 . Bailq. 
To ur v. 1. 1 neman, Saxon. ] 
1. Tocry out i ly, as in Veto or 


ny. 
4 * 2500 a whirlwind roſe around, 

And from afar he heard a fereaming ſound 

As of a dame diſtreſs d, who cried for aid, 

And fillꝰd ich loud laments the ſecret = TY a 
#933, Dryden, 
The fearful-matrons raiſe a ſcreaming crys 
Old feeble men with fairiter groans reply; | 
4a Ann ſenns refulw, ond Wingles 1 in the ſey. 

den. 
I chance a be in her bt, | 
bh A ret ight; 85 os 
S0 fweet) y ſcreams, if it comes near her, * 


1 She ravith alf hearts to hear her. "Swift. 
* ſtrilly.” - 
4 I heard t the owl ſertam, and the hrickow Cry. 

Shakſpeare. 


| age 2. from the verb.] A ſhrill, 
cry of terrour or pain. 


=" Our ——— were blown down; and, as they ſay, 


Lamenti heafdi 'the of death. | 
ings heard airgftrange foreume 4 . outwards; but the latter channelled on 


©& 
EY 


| . 
7. SCREECH. v. e Mb (rote, 10 ery, 
AIllandick.) 
1. To —_— on as'in er or 1 
BAR appetite of expelling that which 


75 a. pirits. Bacon. 
0 jy a8 A * owl: thence called a , 
ſcreechowl, _ 


-SCanrcn. 2. / 7. [from the verb. * 
1. Cry of horrour and anguiſh, 5 
2. Harſh hotrid eye | 


The binde obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, | 
© With hollow L. eben the dire repalt ; 


tl ravenous e allur'd by ſcented blood, J. 5 
der, 


5 + And Aa ran howling tothe woot, 


An owl that hoots in the night, an 
©” Whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to beroken 25 
e or death. A 

"4 
The time of night when paight 8. 


a wheo ſereechowly cry, and bandog how. | 


e 2 Shakſpeare. | 
Le = that "i a ſerecchowl. ay be call'd, 
Se into Troy, and lay there, HeQor! s dead. 


© "Shakſpeare, 
21 111 By th6-/ereechoto!'s dünsl note, 1 
ve, the black ee ' 
harge thee, Hob. Drayroit. 
1 de da 2 2 to 
A for wi to iu 


Rim, 
. Ted. baſk in ſunny "a 


Than 1 forget my ſhepherd* E Gy. 


seng lese Þ 


4- 


2 
Scan cnowI. . [ fereech- and — 3 


— 


13 


ham. act 


| 


LY 


1. Any FOE «/ afords ſhelter or con- 


cealment. 


Now near enough : 1 your leavy ſcreens hoy down, 


, And ſhow like thoſe you are, 


matters of danger and envy, 


bakſpeare, 


Some ambitious men ſeem as PIE. princes in 


Bacon, 


Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſettled 
in thoſe interjacent tracts, as a ſcreer againſt the in- 


ſults of the avages.. 

| My juniors by a year, 

Who mile thought my age a_/creer, 
When death approach 0 to ſtand between; 


Swift, 


U 


The ſcreen temov'd, their hearts are trembling. 


Swi 


2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or lig t. 
When there is a ſcreen between the candle and the 
eye, yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon one 


writeth. 


con. 


One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 


ſereens and ſtools. 
3. A riddle to fift ſand. 


And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen. Pope. 
Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork for |. 


= t. 


To SCREEN, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Back'd with a ridge of hills, 


That /cr-en'd the fruits of th' earth, and ſeats of 


men, 
From cold ſeptentrion blaſts. 


1. To ſhelter; to conceal; to hide, 


Milton. 


A good magiltrate's retinue of ſtate /creexs him 
from the dangers which he is to incur tor the ſake 
of its Atterbuly. 

This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremolt, 

To ſereex the wild eſcapes of lawlels paſſion. Rowe, 

2. [cerno, crevi, Lat.] To ſift; to riddle. 
Let the caſes be filled with natural earth, taken 
the firſt half ſpit, from juſt under the turf of the 


| beſt paſture-ground, mixed with one part 
mellow ſoil /creened. 


of very 
Evelyn. 


ScREW. 1. . [ ſeroeve, Dut. PRs Fr.] 


One of the mechanical powers, which is 


defined a right ey linder cut into 


a fur. | 


rowed ſpiral of this there are two 


| kinds, the male and female; the former 


being cut convex, ſo that its threads riſe 


its concave. ſide, ſo as to receive the 


former. 


Quincy, 


The ſcrew is a kind of . that is multiplied 


or continued by a helical revolution about 


from a vectis at one end of it. 


a cylin- 


der, receiving its motion not from any w_ but 


Wilkins. 


After your apples are ground commit them to 
the /crew preſs, toy is the delt. Mortimer. 


To Screw, v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To turn or move by a ſcrew. 


me, when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour a 
"Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine ] 


big enough io receive the ſhank of the ſer 


3. To deform by contortions. - 


Wich the dry refuſe. Philips, 
2. To faſten with a ſcrew, 
We fail! 
But ſereu your courage to the ſticking 2 
And we'll not fail. are. 


To Pow your lock on the door, 3 wide * 


lane. 


etimes a violent laughter /crew'd his face, 
Ant ready tears dropp'd down apace. 


Cow 

* 4; He ferew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile, 
And ſaid, Sebaſtian knew to govern flaves. Dryden. 

| they pl 
you with ſenſeleſs harangues againſt. human i "ho | 
tions on the one hand, ,n 4 loud outeries for * ö 


Wich /crew'd face, and doleſul whine, 


ther reformation on the other, 


She thews her walz in 2 fincarer 
2 force; to bring by — — 


Let others /erexv their lypocritic face, 


ey. 


, 


- Swift, 


He reſalved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, who 


ſcrewed up the pins of power too high. 
de diſcourſe can be, yo 


Heel. 


t they will try to turn the 


tide, anddraw it all into their own channel; 2 
will ſcrew in here and there ſome jntimations 


Y my ee rr 1 


i 


| 


SL 
6. 


SCR 


The rents of land. ; in Ireland, (mee they have 
en ſo enormouſly raiſed and ſerewed up, May be 
computed to be about two millions. Swift, 

To ſqueeze ; to preſs. 

To oppreſs by extortion, 

Our country landlords, by unmeaſurable ſerequ?; 
and racking their tenants, have already reduced tlie 
miſerable people to a worſe condition than the ea. 
fants in France, Swif#:, 


Screw Free. u. J. ora, Lat.] A plant of 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


To SCRIBBLE. v. & { ſeribo, /eribill, 


Latin. ] 


1. To fill with artleſs or worthleſs writing, 


How gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbled o'er 
Cxcle and epicycle, orb im orb. Milton. 


2. To write without uſe or elegance: as, 


he feribbled a pamphlet, 


To SCRI'BBLE, . 2. To write without 


care or beauty, 
If a man ſhould affirm, that an ape, caſually 
meeting wich pen, ink, and paper, aud falling to 


ſcribble, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan 


of Hobbes, would an atheiſt believe ſuch a ftory > 
And yet he can eaſily digeſt things as incredible as 


that. Bentiry, 


If Mævius eribble in Apollo's ſpite, 


There are who judge ſtill worſe than he can write. 


T ban when they 1 to give ſeribbling o'er. 


„ 

Leave flattery to ſulſome dedicators, 5 

Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no 
more 


Pope, 


Scat BBLE. 7. J. [from the verb, ] Worth- 


leſs writing. 
By DRY endeavouring to countenance my 


conjectures, I might be thought dogmatical in a 
haſty / ſeribble. | Boyle. 
1 


it {truck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon trans- 


ferred into the plays and current /cribblcs of the 


week, _ became an addition to our lapguage. 


Swift, 


Sensen; 1. f. «(from /eribble.] A petty 


author; a writer without worth. 
The * copious writers are the arranteft ſcrib- 


Blert, ard in ſo much talking the tongue runs beſore 
the wit. L' Eftrange: 


The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are capa- 


ws by which they and the ſcribb/er may get their 


ryden. 


mk nl, pinch'd with hunger, writes to 


dine, 


And 8 your genius muſt conform his line. Granville, 


To affirm he had cauſe to apprehend the ſame 


| treatment with his father, is an improbable ſcandal 
flung. upon the nation by a few bigotted French 
ſeribblers. _ Scl. 


Nobody was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this or 


that /cribbler was proved a dunce. 


I, 


Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 


Scan , [/eribe, Pr. ſeriba, Lat.) 


A Writer. 
Hear Be. . figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 


Think, f focal, caſt, weite, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakſpeare. 


My maſter, beieg the ſcribe to himſelf, ſhould 


write the letter. \  Shakſpeare, 


We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to 


make ag 1 ect and unerring ſcribes. Grew. 


ng letter comes from ſome notable 


young female ſcrile. Pßpeschator. 
2. A publick nota Ame. 
SCRI'MER, v. J. rherur, Fr.] A gla- 


diator; a fencingmaſter. . Not in uſe, 
The ſcrimers of their nation, 


He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, por eye, 


If you oppos'd them. ' Shakſpeare, 


Scxixg. 2. . [ [crinium, Lat.] A place in 


which writings or curioſities. de re 


kette. f 


o 
% 


2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 


8 CR | 

Help then, © holy virgin,- =: 

weaker novice to perform thy will ; 

ay forth, out of thine everlaſting crit, 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſtill. 
' Fairy Queen. 


Scr1P. . /. | frreppa, Illandick. 
1. A ſmall A's a ſatchel. ] | 


Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable re- | 


treat though not with bag and baggage, yet with 

ferip and ſerippage. | Shakſpeare, 
H 0 in requital ope his leathern /crip, 

And ſhew- me ſimples of a thouſand names, 


Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
2. [from /eriptio, Latin, as it ſeems.] A 
ſcchedule; a ſmall writing. 


Call them man by man, according to the /crip. 

. N Shakſpeare, 

Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 
till-/crips of paper can be made current coin, Locke. 


Scri/PPAGE, 2. /. [from ſerip.] That 


which is contained in a ſerip. Dig. 


Scr1'PTORY. adj. [ /criptorius, Lat.] Writ- 


ten; not orally delivered. Swift, 


"Scr1eTURAL, adj, [from ſcripture.) Con- 
- tained in the Bible; biblical. 


Creatures, the ſcriptural uſe of that word deter- 
miges it ſometimes to men. 


It is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, 
but famous for the death and overthrow of Craſſus. 
0 Raleigb. 


With us there is never any time beſtowed in divine 
ſervice, without the reading of a great part of the 
holy /criptzre, which we account a thing moſt ne- 
cellary. Hooker. 

The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe : 

An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shaiſpeare. 
There is not any action which a man ought to do, 


or to forbear, but the /cripture will give him a clear 


cept, or prohibition, for it. South, 
'  Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his 
reading the ſcripture hiſtory put him upon that en- 
quiry. | Locke. 
Scripture proof was never the talent of theſe 
men, and *tis no wonder they are foiled. Atterbury. 
Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of /criptzre examples, that lie croſs 
nem? | 5 
The Author of nature and the ſcriptures has 


expreſsly enjoined, that he who will not work ſhall | 


not eat, 


Money ſhall fetch the ſcrivener. 


| How happy in his low degree, 15 | 
Who 2 country liſe, | 
And from the griping /crivener free | 1. 

I am 1 to beg and borrow from ſeriverers 


ation, it 


Wiſeman. 
I Dif: 


them.in.the. pancreas and moſeptery. * Arduthnot, | 


* I 


.Ecgtiſh 


| Sen e, if we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the 
"fare 


vw coun ive production furniſhed: by our 
men of wit aud pleaſure? | 


| V.. 
Senett. 4. . [ſappol poſed by- Made to 
1 *- ' ted 21 13; li 2 de- 


e Atterbury. 
SCRIPTURE. z. / | /criptura, Latin, ] 
1. Writing. 


Atterbury. | 
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away dirt. | 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. 


CRUFF., 2. J. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, with 
cut, by a metatheſis uſual in pronunei- 
atio [ | 


SRU LE. . /."[ /eruzule, French ; ſeru- 


' ' MacduF/this noble j e 
rr 
| 2 


SCR ; 
heralds; whence parchment, wrapped | 
up into a reſembling form, has the ſame 
name, It may be obſerved, that a 
gaoler's liſt of priſoners is cu. A 
writing wrapped up. 

His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 


And old records from ancient times deriy'd ; | 


Some made in books, ſome in long parchment 
ferotts, . | 


rived from an :/crovelle given by the i 
ö 


That were all worm- eaten, and full of canker holes. 


Spenſer. 
We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the /cro//, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
2 Shakſpeare. 


Here is the roll of every man's name, which is | 


thought fit through all Athens to play in our inter- 
lude. - G - © Shatſpeare 

A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain ſuperſti- 
tious charms, caſt divers /cro//s of paper on each 


fide the way, wherein he curſed and banned the 


chriſtians, Knolle s. 
He drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and deli- 
| vered it to our foremaſt man. Bacon, 


Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter'd; 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer /crell. 


Milton. 
With this epiſtolary /cro//, 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul, Prior. 
Yet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; 
May take yon beauteous, myſtick, itarry roll, 
And burn it like an uſeleſs parchment /cro//. Prior. 


| SCROYLE. 2. /. [This word 1 remember 


only in Shak/peare : it ſeems derived from 
efcrauelle, French, a ſorofulous ſwelling ; 
as he calls a mean fellow a ſcab from his 
itch, or a patch from his raggedneſs.] 
A mean fellow; a raſcal ; a wretch, 

The /creyles of Angiers flout you kings, 


And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. Ling John. 


To SCRUB. v. a. [ ſerobben, Dutch. ] To 


rab hard with ſomething coarſe and 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 

She fits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern face. Dryd. 
She never wauld lay aſide the uſe of brooms and 


Jnobding bias Arbuthnet. 
Now . ell had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous 
a rs, : 


Prepar'd to /crub the entry and the ſtairs. Stuff. 


$crus, . / {from the verb, ] 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed 
to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he is 


* 


employed in the mean offices of ſcouring 


| 


With a dozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be ftor'd ; 


No little /c+44 joint ſnall come on my board. Swift. 
3. A worn-out broom, 


Ainſworth. 


Scrv'sBED, } adj. | ſerubet, Daniſh.] 
Scxu'spy, { Mean; vile; worthleſs ; 
dirty; forty, * 
| 1 gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little ſcrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf. Sbalſpaare. 
The ſcrubbieft cur in all the pack 5 WY 
Can ſet the maſtiff on your back. Swift, 
The ſcene a wood, produc'd no more 
Than a-few /craþby trees before. Swift, 


pulus, Latin. 


1. Doubt; difficulty of determination | 


=; ona 3 generally about minute 


— 


STR 
Wip'd the black ſe-vpler, reconcil's my the 
To — good truth. Pr | | 22 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admi- 
ration of his ſucceſſion, than the conſent of all eſtates 
of England for the receiving of the king without the 
leaſt cruple, pauſe, or queſtion. bacon, 
For the matter of your confeſſion, let it be ſeyeie 
and ſerious z but yet ſo as it may be without any 
inordivate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſeraplet, whieh 
only entangle the ſoul. Taytur. 
Men make no /crxf/e to conclude, that thoſe 
propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in 
themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs 
of God arid nature upon their minds, and not taught 
them by any one elſe. Locke. 
2, Twenty grains; the third part of a 
dram. 
Milk one ounee, oil of vitriol a /cruple, doth eoa- 
gulate the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol 
goeth, : Bacon. 
3. Proverbially, any ſmall quantity. 
Nature ever lends ME 
The ſmalleſt /crup/e of her excellence; | 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, the determines q 
Herſelf. the glory of a creditor, Shakſpeare. 
To ScRU'eFLE, v. 1. [from the noun, ] 
To doubt; to heſitate. | 
He /crupled not to eat | 5 
Againſt his better knowledge ; not deceiv' d, 
But fondly overcome with ad. charms, Milton, 


SCRU'PLER, 2. / | from ſcruple, | A 
doubter ; one who has ſeruples. 

The ſcruples which many publick miniſters would 
make of the worthineſs of patents to have their 
children baptized, forced ſuch queſtioned parents, 
who did not believe the neceſſity of having their 
children baptized by ſuch /cryplers, to carry their 
children unto other miniſters, Gremne, 

ScRUPULO'SITY. % % [from ſcrupulous. ] 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that /c u- 
pulgiity did not make them rigorous in giving unad- 
viſed ſentence againſt their brethren which were free; 
the. other, that they did not become ſcandalous, by 
abuſing their liberty and freedom to the offence of 
their weak brethren, which were ſcrupulous, Hooker. 

So careful, even to /erupuloſity, were they to keep 


their ſabbath, that they muſt not only have a time 


to prepare them for that, but a further time alſo to 
prepare them for their very preparations. South, 


2. Fear of acting in any manner; tender. 
neſs of conſcience. | 


The firſt ſacrilege is looked on with horror ; but 


when they have made the breach, their /erupuloſity 
ſoon retires. Decay of Piety. 
Scxu'ruLous. adj, [ ſcrupulcux, French; 
ſerupulgſus, Latin; from 8 
1. Nicely doubtful; hard to ſatisfy in 
determinations of conſcience. 
They warned them, that they did not become 
| ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty to the 
of their weak brethren, which were . 1 
coker, 
Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe 
blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is fo like in 
taſte, that the /crupulcus are allowed them on fiſh= 
days. N n 5 Locke. 
2. Given to objections; captious. , 
Equality of two domeſtick po- 
Breeds feru lous faction. Shakſpeare. 
As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the juſ- 
tice of that cauſe ought to be evident ; not obſcuse, 


not ſcrupulous, Bacon, 


4. Careful; vigilant ; cautious, _ .. 


I have been the more ſcrupulous and wary, in 
regard the inferences from theſe obſervations ate of 
importance. odavard. 


. 


 Scxv'2uLovILY. adv. [from ſerupwloys.] 


 / ' Carefully ; nicely ;/anx1ouſly, | 
Tbe duty conſitis not /ergpuloyfly in minutes and 
half hours. | Taylor. 


Henry v. maniſeſtly derived his courage from his 


1 piety, an was ſcrupulouſly. careſul not to aſcribe | 
| ' the-ſueggls of is to bimſell. Adelſn. 
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SCU 


Scexvu'puLovness. 2. 7. {from p. 
The ſtate of being rd x EK Ads 
Scxuv'r AL. adj. from /crutor, Latin. ] 
Diſcoverable by inquiry, „ 
Shall we think God fo ſerutaBle, or ourſelves 


penetrating, that hose of His ſecrets can eſcape us? 
2 , 15 Der ay Piety 4 
Scxurta'rrox. 2. /; [ ſcrutor, Latin. 
Search; examination; inquiry, Dic. 


Scaura rok. 2. . [ ſcratateur, French; 
from ſcrutor, Latin ] Inquirer; 
In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcrutator, 

an archdeacon became to have Ber 17 more 

"> hi 5 


amply. . | 
SCRUTINE'ER, 2. /. | ſerntator, Latin. 

A ſearcher; an examiner. þy 
To Scavu'ringg, * 4. [from ſerutiny.] 


70 Scaurixr. To ſearch; to ex- 
The compromiſſarii ſhould chuſe according to the 
votes of ſuch, whoſe votes they were obliged to 


ſerutinize, © | Apliffe. 
Sctv'TiNoOvus. adj. [from ſcrutiny] Cap- 
pr full of inquiries. . A word little 
Ulead. & 13 
: is fro rd, neaſy, rutinous, 
Haro whe — ad 4 — Denham. 


SCRU'TINY. . / [ /ermtinium, Latin. |] 
Inquiry ; ſearch ; examination with nicety. 
In the ſcrutinles for righteouſneſs and judgment, 
whea it js inquired whether ſuch a perſon be a good 
man or no, the meaning is not, what does he believe 
or hope, but what he loves. n Taylor. 
I thought thee worth my nearer view | 
And narrower ſerutiny, that I might learn 
In what 125 or meaning thou art call'd 1 
The Son of God, | Milton. 
They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep cru- 
. tiny, have taken ſome one of nature, 
Their difference to ure, and to reach, 
Reaſon well reAified muſt nature teach ; 
And theſe high ſcrutinies are ſubjects fit 
For man's all-ſearching and enquiting wit. Den bam. 
We are admoniſhed of want of charity towards 
others, and want of a chriſtian /erutiny and exami- 
nation into ourſelves. Lerne. 
When any argument of great importance is ma- 
7 with that vt HOO a ſerious — 
of it generally inſpires, ſomewhat may eaſily eſcape, 
even from a Gary wail which will not bear the 2 
of a ſevere ſcrutixy. Atterbury. 
Theſe, coming not within the ſcrutiny of human 
ſenſes, eannot be examined 
_ any body. * . 
Scaurtor'ae. #. /. {for ſcritoire, or e/cri- 
toire.] A caſe of drawers for writings. 
I locked up theſe papers in my /crutoire, and my 
re came to be unlocked. ; 2 Prior. 
To SCRUZE. v. a. r from ſcrew, 
This word, though now diſuſed by 
writers, is {till preſerved, at leaſt in its 
corruption, 10 ;/crouge, in the London 
Jargon.] To ſqueeze; to compreſs. 
up he caught him 'twirt his puiſſant 


hands, | 
And having rum d out of his carrion corſe 
The loathful life, now loos'd from finful bands, 
 -  Upog his ſhoulders carried him. Fairy Queen. 
' ©, SCUD.: v. 3. [ /qdittire, Italian; fontra, 
Swediſh; fifur, ſwift, Iflandiek.] To 
3 fly; to run away with precipitation. 
1 e vote was no ſooner paſſed, but away they 
added to the next lake, — UEftrange. 
The frighted fatyrs, that in woods delight, 

Now Into plains with prick d- up ears take flight; 
And ſcudding thence, while they their horn · feet ply, 


About their fires the little ſylvans cry. 
Away the frighted ſpechre feuds, — 
And leaves my lady in dhe fuds, Swift. 
J Scy'ppLy.-v. . [from fend.] To 


ttun wich a kind of 
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Hale. 
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ſearcher ; 


them, or atteſted by | 
ol te Lock, 
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80 U 


elpitation. A low word t commonly 


pronounced feutth, | 
Scv'eyLe, . / | This word is derived by 
Skinner from ſouffle.] A. confuſed quar. 


* 


rel; a tumultuous broil. 
5 His captain's heart, 

In the exffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on bis breaſt. Shakfpeare. 
Avowed atheiſts, placing themſelves in the ſeat of 
the ſcorner, take much pleaſing divertiſement, by 
deriding our eager /cufles 

think nothing. 
r happened 

but in the / 

overturned. ' Eftrange. 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark 
Kier, and animate the mob to ſuch outrages and 
inſults, 
To Scu'rris. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


fight confuſedly and tumultuouſly. 


muſt confeſs I 've ſeen, in former days, 
Ne oy knights in the world, and /cexffed in ſome 
rays. 


Decay of Piety. 


Drayton. 


A gallant man had rather fight to great diſad- 


vantages in the field, in an orderly way, thao Jeugfie 
with an undiſciplined rabble. King Charts. 


To SCULK. v. 1. | ſeulcke, Danifh.] To 
lurk in hiding places; to lie cloſe. 
It has ſtruck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputation, 


chat it ſcorns any longer to /ceu/k, but owns itſelf | 
'. , Government of the Tongue. 


publickly, 
Fearing to be ſeen, within a bed 

Of coleworts be conteal'd his wily head; 

There ſcult'd till afternoon, and watch'd his time. 


My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 
Their lows efforts of the — war: | 
Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring ſtill they combat z from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

And ſeulk behind the ſubterſuge of art. 


Prior. 


No news of Phyl | the 17 came, 
a { 
, . . * 

Suft.. 


And thought his bride had cult d for ſhame; , 
Becauſe her father us d io ſa y,, 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful way. 
Scu'txeR.,n /. from ſcull.] A lurker; 
one that hides himſelf for ſhame or 
SO: ͤ "=. 
ScuLL. . J. [It is derived by Skinner 
from /hell, in ſome provinces called {ul ; 
as tefa, and tefle, or tete, ſignify the 
head, Lye obſerves, more ſatisfactorily, 
that Mola is in Iſlandick the u of an 
animal. ] | 5 n 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain; the arched bone of the head, | 


Fractures of the cuil are at all times very dan- | 


gerous, as the brain becomes 
preſſure. Sharp, 
2. ee [See ScuL- 

went: n 1 
3. One who rows a cockboat. 


„ ½ [Of this word I know 
not the et | 
ick, a veſſel; eſenrille,” in Fre ch, 
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about that which they 


ſerpent, and tears it to 
to be 


Addiſon. 


A 


Dryden. 


- Shkiola is, in Ifland- | 


SCU 
1. A cepkboat; a boat in which thore i, 
byt one rower, |; 
ler ſoul already was conſign d to fate, 
And ſhiv'ring in the leaky /culler (ate. Dryden 
T hey hire the ſeulſer, and, when once aboard, 
Grow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pepe. 
2. One that rows a cockboat. 
SCU'LLERY. 3. . [from flila, a veſſel, 
Iſlandick ; or cn ile, French, a dich.] 
The place where common utenſils, az 
kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and kept. 
1 2 famous for 882 baſe 
10gs, as pitchers, a ery, 1 
— 2 by the ears, 4 ig” Ger ng 
SCv'LL1ON. #, / {from efeacille, French, 
a diſh.] The loweſt domeſtick ſervant, 
that waſhes the kettles and the diſhes in 
Cn 


I muſt, like a whore, un k m heart with wor 
And fall a-ourling like a 2 5 
A. cullion, fye upon 'c! ſoh ! about my brain. 

ä Sbalſpeare. 


If the gentleman bath lain there, get che cock, 
the ſtable- men, and the ſenl/ign, to ſtand in his 
way. 5 Swift, 

To SCULP, v. a. [ /culpo, Latin; ſculber, 
French.] To carve; to engrave. Not 
in uſe. ' | 
O that the tenor of my juſt complaint 
Were. /qqipt with ſteel on rocks of adamant! Sandyt. 
Sev'LPTILE. adi. { ſeutftilis, Latin. ] 
Made by carving. _ } 
In a ſilver medal is upon one ſide Moſes horned, 
and on the reverſe the commandment hag” wt 
tle image. Brun. 
Sc U'LPTOR, 1. J. [ ſculptor, Lat. ſculpteur, 
F tench.] A carver; one who cuts wood 
or ſtone into images. 
I.uhy ſhape's in ev'ry part 
So clean, as might inſtruct the /cu/pror's art. Dryd. 
The Latin poets give the epithets of rrifdum and 
triſulcum to the thunderbolt, from the ſcu/ptors and 


x painters that lived before them, that had given it 
2 three torks, 1 3 ; | Addi ſon. 
Scu'LeTURE. . /. [ ſtulptura, Latin; 
ſculpture, French. ] 4 


1. The art of carving wood, or hewing 
ſtone, into images. 
Then ſculpture and her ſiſter arts re vive, 
Stones leap d to ſorm, and rocks began to live. Pepe. 
2. Carved work, © 
5 . 3 
Cornice or fresse with be ulptures graven. Mit. 
There too, in living /e — AE be ſeen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryaer. 
3. The art of engraving on copper. 
To Scu'LeTURE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
Jo cut to engrave. 


Gold, filver, ivory vaſes ſculptur'd high 
i ea08 wht that for milled a There are Who have not. hh ö Pope. 
Rides with his face to rump o ; SCUM... . , | [efeame French; /chiumo, 
« 2 1 * 0 . 1 þ | * 
8 Ae Hudibrar, Italian err 2 * Fs.) 
4--{ peeole, Saxon, an aſſembly. } In | *: Seo ve whic 1224 Hh a top ot any 
Milton's ſtyle, a ſhoal or vaſt multitude | es bad teveral alBces aſlign'd; 
of fiſh, * 3 I some to remove . 
| Fd nnn Ocders tö bear the ſame away did mi | 
Wich fry innumerable ſwarm, and pole Abd others it to uſe according to his kind. F. Queen, 
— dr. that _ their fins and ſhining 2 53 5 Tube ſalt part of the water doth partly Veg into a 
ide under eh wave, in /culls that o Fun e od eth into iment in 
Bank the mid * ng 5 Milton, | 2 baba Mm? 1 n Bacon. 
Adee, Let et eee, pt 
1. - 8 $337 "59 | z k Away, ye ſcum, | ; 
2+ A nigh ] That fin 1 Zorn the nation boils. Dryden, 


They mix a med eine, to foment their limbs, 
Wich /cam that on the molten ſilver ſwims. Dryden. 


2. The droſs; the refuſe ; the recrement; 


| 
| 
* 


| 
\ 


: 


F 


nut part which is to be thrown a y. 


8 C U is 


+ There flocked unto him all the u of the Iriſh 
out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty army. 
* © 16 P. 
| tlemen . had we very 
— OY et ſuch ng friends thought it 
in exceeding good gain to be diſcharged of. Raleigh. 
1 told thee what would come 
Of alt thy vapouring, baſe /cum. Hudibras, 
The Scythian and Egyptian /cum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. 
You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, 
Your anceſtors the cum of broken jails. Dryden. 
The great ahd innocent are inſulted by the ſcum 
and refuſe of the people. * 
To SCUM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
clear off the ſcum: commonly written 
and ſpoken ſtim. 
75 dd A ſecond multitude 
Severing each kind, and /cumm's the bullion droſs. 


: , Milton, 
Hear, ye ſullen pow'rs below; 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead ! 
You that 1 N N 
, t/cum the en lea : 
3 Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns ſwim upon the top of the brine, /cum 


Mortimer, 
Scu'MBER, 1. J. [from ſcum.] The dung 
of a fox, Ainſworth. 


Scu'MMER. *. .. [eſcumair, French.] A 
- veſſel with Arg liquor is ſcummed: 
commonly called a timmer, 

Scu'eren Holes, . /. | ſchoepen, Dutch, 
to draw off.] Ina ſhip, ſmall holes on 
the deck, through which water is carried 
into the ſea. The leathers over thoſe 
holes are called ſcupper leathers ; and the 
nails with which they are faſtened, 
ſcupper nails. Bailey. 
The blood at /cxpper Bolet run out. Ward. 
cure. x. / [peung, Saxon; ſtarfa, 


Iſlandick; /urf, Daniſh ; try, Swediſh; | 


ſehorft, Dutch, } 

1. A kind of dry miliary ſcab, 
Hercrafty head was altogether bald, 

And, as in hate of honourable eld, 

Was overgrown with cu and filthy ſcald. 


Fairy Queen. 
I ̃be virtue of his hands 
Was loſt among Pactolus ſands, 

. Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 
F "The golden /cxrf peels off his limbs. 
2. A ſoil or ſtain adherent. A 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 
Ne ee is worn away of each committed crime, 
No ſpeck is left. Dryaen 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface, 
There fiood a hill, whoſe griſly top | 
Shone with a glotly eur f Milton. 
Upon throwing in a fone, the water boils; and 
. at the ſame time are ſeea litile flakes 1 


diſon, 


[from cur.] The 


Swift. 


up · 
Scukrix Ess. . / 


ſtate of being ſcutfy. 
Scuba. adj, [ ſexrrilis, Latin.] Low; 
mean; pr HA opprobrious ; lewdly jo- 
16 | n — MY 
; zt . 
Breaks . jeſts. ; " Shak/Jeare 


Nothing conduces more to letters than to examine 
the writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of 
Judging and pronouncing againſt them be away ; 
ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipitation, impudence, 
and fewrril ſcoſſing. Ben Jun ſan. 
ou mov ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts, Dryd. 
Scunni'iitY. 2. %½ 
. fearrilitar, Lat.] Groſſneſs of reproach ; 
lewdneſſ of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 
Good maſter Holoſernes, purge ; ſo it ſhall pleaſe 
you to ate 1 e are 
Baniſh ſcxrrility and proſaneneſs, and reſtrain the 
keeatious inlolence of poets, | 


i 


[ /currilite, French; 


Dryden | family, Sec EscUTCagON. 


SCU 


| $ev'nzrLoVs. adj, ¶ ſcurrilit, Latin. ] 


Groſsly opprobrious; uſing ſuch lan- 
guage as only the licence of a buffoon 
can warrant ; lewdly jocular; vile; low. 

Scurrilaus and more than ſatitical enn 
er. 


Let him approach ſinging. Forewarn him that 
he uſe no ſcurrilous — Fe tunes. Shakſpeare. 
How often is a _—_ whoſe intentions are to do 
qrod by the works he publiſhes, treated in as /curri- 
ut a manner as if he were an enemy to mankind ? 


Their characters have been often treated with the 
utmoſt barbarity and injuſtice by currilaut and 


_ enraged orators. Swift. 
SCU'RRELOUSLY, adv. [from ſcarrilous.) 


With groſs reproach z with low buffoon- 
ery ; with lewd merriment, 
Such men there are, who have written /curri/ouly 
againſt me, without any proyocation. ryden, 
It is barbarous incivility, ſcurrilou/ly to ſport 
with that which others count religion. Tillalſin. 
SCU'RRILOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ſcurrilous.] 
Scurrility ; baſeneſs of manners. 
Scu'RVILY. adv. [from /curvy,] Vilely ; 
. baſely ; coarſely. 
in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
Look i' your glaſs now, 
And ſee how ſcurvily that countenance ſhews; 
You would be loth to own it. Ben Fonſon. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, 


that would otherwiſe look but very ſcurvily, and 
makes it perſect. South. 


The clergy were never more learned, or ſo ſeurvi/ 
treated. | 


was, I believe, originally an adjeRive. ] 
A diſtemper of the inhabitants of cold 
countries, and amongſt thoſe ſuch as 
inhabit marſhy, fat, low, moiſt ſoils, near 
ſtagnating water, freſh or ſalt; invading 
chiefly in the winter ſuch as are ſeden- 
| tary, or live upon ſalted or ſmoaked fleſh 
and fiſh, or quantities of unfermented 

farinaceous vegetables, and drink bad 

water. | Arbuthnot. 


with the ſcurvy. 
W hatſoever man be ſcuruy or ſcabbed. Leviticus. 
2. Vile; bad; ſorry; worthleſs; contemp- 
tible; offenſive. : 
I know him for a man divine and hol 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary meddler. $ 
This is a very ſcurvy tune to ſing to a man's 


| 


ſuneral. Shakſpeare. 
He ſpoke ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour. . Shatſpeare, 


A crane, which is but ſcurvy meat, lays out two 
ne. 


sev Leer and fr, 
CURVYGRAS8S. 2. /. | /curvy and graſs; 
cochlearia, Latin. ] The plant ſpoonwort, 


4 5 
'Scvu'ses, for excuſes, 
I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good '/czfes on your ecſtaſy, Shakſpeare, 
SCUT. . /. | ſtott, andick.) The tail of 


thoſe animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, 
as a hare, 
In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſten- 
fon inelines unto the coccix or /cut. Brown, 
- . He fled to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear; 
He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. Swift, 


ſcutum, F Jo ſhield repreſented in 
heraldry; the enſigns armorial of a 


\ 


Addiſon. | 


It is ſeldom uſed but | 


Swifl... 


Scu'rvy. 2. J. [from ſcarf, This word /. 


Scu'rvy. adj. [from ſcurf, feurfy, ſcuruy.] 
t. Scabbed; covered with ſcabs; diſeaſed 


bakſpeare. | 


It would be convenient to prevent the exceſs of 
1 drink, with that ſcurvy cuſtom of taking tobacco. 


| 


Scu'rcnron, 2. . [/cuccione, Italian, from | 


| 
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SEA 


And thereto had ſhe that /cxtcheor of her deſires 
ſupported by certain badly diligent * 
3 1aneys 
Your ſcutcheons, and your ſigus of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe. 1 are. 
onour is a meer /cutcheor. Sbal / peare. 


The chiefs about their necks the cu ebeont wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er. 


D . 
SCUTE'LLATED. adj. [ cutella, Latin, } 


Divided into ſmall ſurfaces, 
It ſeems part of the ſcutellated bone of a ſturgeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitution. 
codeuard. 


Scu'T1rForM, adj. [ ſcutiformis, Latin. ] 


Shaped like a ſhield, 


Scu'rTLE, 2. . [ /cutella, Latin; /eutell, 


Celtick. Ainſworth. 


1. A wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from 


a diſh or platter which it reſembles in 
form, 
A ſcuttle or ſkrein to rid foil fro! the corn, Tw//er. 
The earth and ſtones they are fain to carry from 
under their feet in ſcus/les and baſkets. exill. 


2. A ſmall grate, 


Ta the hole in the door have a ſmall ſcattle, to 
keep in what mice are there. Mortimer. 


. [from cud.] A quick pace; a ſhort 
run; a pace of affected precipitation. 
This is properly /cuddle. 
She went with an eaſy ſeutile out of the ſhop, 
Spettator. 


To Scu'TTLE, v. a. [from /cud or ſcuddle, | 


To run with affected precipitation. 
The old fellow /cuttled out of the room, Arbut5. 
0 SDEIGN. v. a. {[Spenſer, Sdegnare, 
Italian; Milton, for diſdain.] 
Lifted up fo high, 


1 ſatign'd ſubjection. Milton, 


SDE 1GNFUL. adj, [ Contracted for di/- 


dainful.] 
They now, puft up with /deignfed inſolence, 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. 


EA. n, J. [ ræ, Sax. /ee, or zee, Dutch. ] 


» The ocean; the water, oppoſed to the 
land. 


Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. Shakſpeare. 
The rivers run into the /e. arew. 
He made the /ca and all that is therein. Exodus. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air 

So working /eas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies. 

Amphibious, between /ea and land, 

The river horſe. q 

Some leviathan, | 

Haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of fome ſmall night-founder d ſkiff 

Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamea tell, 

With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, | 

Moors by his ſide under the lee, while night 

Iaveſts the c. 5 | Milton. 

Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ftorms on 
fome ſhores, are uſed for manuring of /ea land. 

| Woodward. 

They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred ſail. 

x l Arbuthnot. 

Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. _ 

But like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braven 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himlelf he ſtands : his ſolid fides 
Waſh off the /ea weeds, and the ſounding tides, 

Dryden. 

The ſea could not be much natrower than it is, 
without a great loſs to the world. Bentley. 

So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 

igh on the tern the Thracian rais d bus ſtrain, 

ile Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion tothe main, Pope. 

A collection of water; a lake; _ 

By the. of Galilee, | 

Proverbially for any la 


quantity. 
That ſea of Mood, which at in hui. 


ton. 
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SEA 


Part 


inſamy and miſery the malſcious author and infti- | 
Kling Charts. 


pator of its effuſion. i 
4. Any thing tough and 


peſtyons. 
To ſoro abandon d, but worſe | 


F. Half Seas over. Half dry 


1 


The whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed 
before 72 em {he ſlip: our friend the alderman 
eas 


was bal over be ſore the bonfire was out. 


TY 1 . Spectator. 
Sg is often uſed in compoſition, as will | 


appear in the following examples. 
87 Jag, 2. , [from ſee and 
piſcit, Latin. ] The ſea ſwallow. 
I9x'ABEAT. adj. ¶ ſta and 
the waves of the ſea. | 
The ſovereign of the /zas he blames in vain, 
That one ſeabeat will to ſea again. 
Darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things: along the ſrabeat ſhore 
 Satiate we ſlept, 
Sra'BOAT. 2. 


capable to bear the ſea. 


Shipwrecks were occaſioned- by their ſhips being 


bad ſeabvats, and themſelves but indifferent ſeamen, 


SB/ABORN. adj. | ſea and bor. ] 
the ſea; produced by the ſea, 
Like Neptune and his /eaborr niece, ſhall be 

The ſhining glories of the land and fea. Haller. 
All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike actions of their /eab»r7 king. Dryden. 
SAB. . FG ta and boy.] Boy em- 
- ployed on fhipboard, 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep ! give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeabty in an hour ſo rude, 
And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night 
Degy it to a kings? Shakſpeare, 
SrABREACh. . / [ſea and breach, ] 
Irruption of the ſea by breaking the 
banks. 6 | | 
Toan impetuous woman, tempeſts and 7 
are nothing. | | ' Eftrange. 
St'aBREEZE. 1. /. [ea and breeze.] Wind 
blowing from the ſea, | | 
— Hedges, in moſt places, would be of great advan- 
'_ tage to ſhelter the graſs from the /cabreeze. * 
* - 


| | Mortimer, 
Ss'ABuIL T. adj. [ fea and built.) Built for 
the ſea. 
Borne, each by other in a diſtant line, 
The ſcabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
Sgaca'BBAGE. 2. /. [crambe, Lat.] Sea 
colewort.. A plant. | 
It-hath fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the a” | 
3 | Miller. 


SE'ACaLF. u. . | ſea and calf; phoca.] 


'The ſeal. S225 
The /eacalf, or ſeal, is ſo called from the noiſe he 
makes like a calf ; his head comparatively not big, 
rather like an otter's, with teeth like a dog's, 
and muſtathes like thoſe of a cat: his body long, 
and all over hairy 2 his foreſeet, with fingers clawed, 
dut-not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder feet, 
more: properly. fins, and fitter for ſwimmingy as being 
amphibious animal. The female gives ſuck, as 
the porpeſs, and other viviparous ſiſhes · Grew. 


to be worn on ſhipboard, 
Ixnow your father well, | 
Though now you have no /eacap on your head. 

- ©»  Shakſpeare. 
SxAcAxr. tt. . [ from /ea- and . 
_ turdus marinus, Lat.] A ſpotted fiſh that 

lives among ſtones and rocks. 
S3'acnarr. . /. ¶ ſea and chart.) Map 
which only the coaſts are delineated. 
The ſituation of the parts of the earth are better 
learned by a map or /eachart, than reading the 
deſcription. F 


— 


SuS. 8. , ia and cal. ] Coal fo [. 


And ina troubled /e of paſſion toſt. K Ae, 
n * 


» hirundo 
beat. Daſhed by 


Spenſer, 


oe. 
e and boat. Veſtel 


Arbuthmot. 
Born of 


Seafights have been often final to the war; but 
| 
| 


on 


SEA 


e fed, Beben ate in b. re 
t- 


9 brought to Londi by fea; 

coal. 8 211 * EY 25 

„Wen have 2 poſſet ſoon st the latter end of a 
Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal. - acon. 
This pulmonique indifpoſition of the air is very 

much heigh where a great quantity of fcardal 


is burnt. arvey. 
Led of] Shore 


SEACOAST. . 
edge of the fea. 
| The yenturous mariner that war: 
Learning his (hip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the fouthern ſeacoaft lay; 
For fafety's ſake that ſame his ſeamark made 
And nam'd it Albion. Fairy Queen. 
Upon the ſeacraff ate many patcels of land, that 
would pay well forthe taking in. Mortimer. 
[Sr'acoz. — gavia, Latin.] A bird, 
called alſo ſeagull. 5 | 
SE AcOMr Ass. 3. /. [/e and compaſs. | 
The card and need'e of mariners. 

The needle in the ſeacompoſs ſtill moving but to 
the north point only, with moveor immotus, notified 
the refpective conftancy of the gentleman to one 

only. ö Camden. 

SR AcOOr. 2. from ſea and cool; fulica 
marina, Lat.] A ſeafowl like the moor- 
hen, | | 

SE/aCORMORANT, or Seadrake. 1. %. [from 
fea and cormorant 5 corvas marinus, Lat. þ 
A feacrow. | 


Sr'acow. , , | fea and cow, ] The mana- 
tee. - b 
The /eacow is of the cetaceous kind. It grows 
to fifteen feet longy and to ſeven or eight in circum- 
' ference; its head is like that of a hog, but longer, 
and more cylindrick : its eyes are ſmall, and it has 
no external ears, but only two little apertures. Its 
lips are thick, and it has two long tufks ſtanding out. 
It has two fins, which ſtand forward on the breaſt 
like hands, whence the Spaniards called it manalce. 
The female has two round breaſts placed between 
the pectoral fins. The ſkin is very thick and hard, 
and not ſcaly, but hairy. Hill. 
| St! anos. 2. . [ ſea and dog. ] Perhaps the 
Fierce /cadogs devour the mangled friends. Roſ. 
— er hunger, ſhe embroils the flood, 
The /eadog and the dolphin are her food. Pope. 
SB'AEAR, 2. , [from /ca and ear; auris 
marina, Latin. ] A ſea plant. 
SeaFA'RER, z. /. [/ea and fare.] A tra- 
veller by ſea; a mariner. 0 
They ſtiffly refuſed to vail their bonnets by the 
ſummons of thoſe towns, which is reckoned intole- 
rable contempt by the better enabled /zafarers. 
| : Carew. 
A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſeafarer in purſuit of gain; 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well (kill'd,. 
But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. Pepe. 


ling by ſea. 8 
y wife faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 


Such as ſeafaring-men provide for ſtorms, Shakſp. 


| | + *Jtwwasdeath to divert the ſhips of ſeafaring people, 
SwaCar, 2. /. [ſea and cap.) Cap made | 


againſt their will, to other uſes than they were 
appointed. Arbuthnor. 


S&AFENNEL. The ſame with SAMPHIRE. 


this is when princes {et up their reſt upon the battles, 


If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times 
quicker than it is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt retire- 
Jeafight. Lotke 


2 nnn 
85 inety<three in a 2 


are. | 


SEAFA'RING, adj. [ /ea and fare.) Travel- 


 Sr'aricnrt, = /. | fea and fight.] Battle 


Bae on. | 


ment, be leſs able to ſleep than in the middle of a 
Tecrvited with two hundred ſail, 


SAWI. v. /. | fea and fowl.) Birds 
that hive at ſea. 
The hills of curlews, and many other 
are very Jong, to enable them to — for . 


rham, 


of a 
roome, 


A ſeafow! properly repreſents the 
deity over the ſeas, | * 
A length of ocean and unbounded ky, 
Which the ſcafowl in a year o'er-fly. Poye, 
SE'AGIRDLES, #. J pl. | fungns phaſga. 
" rides, Latin.) A fort of {ea muſhrooms, 
SEAGIRT. adj, | fea and girt.] Girded or 
encircled by the ſea. . 
Neptune, beſides the ſway 
Of every ſalt flood and each ebbing ſtream, 
1 in by lot, twixt ob and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the ſeagirt iſſes. | Milton, 
| Telemachus, the blooming heir, : 4 
Of feagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 
"Tis mine to form his green unpractis'd years 


Ins ſage debates, Pepe, 
| SEAGRASS, 1. /. [from fea and proj; 
alga, Latin, ] An herb growing on the 


ſeaſhore, | 
SE AGREEN, adj. | ſea and greer.] Reſem. 
_ the colour of the diſtant fea ; ceru- 
n. 


White, red, yellow, blue, with their fevera] 
mixtures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, and /cagreen, 


come in by the eyes. "5 Locke, 
; Upon his urn reclin'd, 

His ſeagreen mantle waving in the wind, 

The god appeat d. Pope. 


SB'AGREEN. 2. /. Saxifrage, A plant. 
S AGULL. 1. . [ ea and gull.] A water. 


fowl. 
Seagulls, when they flock together from the ſea 
towards the ſhores, foreſhow rain and wind. Bacon. 
. Bitterns, herons, and /eagu/ls, are great enemies to 
4 ; ortimer, 
Sg'AHEDGEHOG. #. , [echinus.] A kind 
of ſea ſhellfiſh. WEE? 
ul pq wy, is incloſed in a round ſhell, 
faſhioned as a loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, 
and guarded by an outer ſkin full of prickles, as the 
land urchin, - . | Carew. 
'SE'AHOG. 2. . ¶ ſea and hg.] The porpus. 
SE'AHOLLY. . /. [eryngium, Lat.] A plant, 
The ſpecies are, ſcabally, or eryngo. Common 
eryngo, The roots of the firſt are candied, and ſent 
to London for medieinal uſe, being the true erypgo. 
& | Milk, 
SEAHOLM, 2. /. | ſea and holm.] 


1. A ſmall uninhabited iſland, 


2. Seaholly. A kind of ſea weed. | 


Cornwal bringeth forth greater ſtore of /eabo/m 
and ſamphire than any other county. Carew, 


SEk'AHORSE. 1. /. | fea and horſe, 

1. A fiſhot a AF; ſingular . as we 
ſee it dried, and of the needlefiſh kind. 
It is about four or five inches in length, 
and nearly half an inch in diameter in the 
broadeſt part. Its colour, as we ſee dried, 
is a deep reddiſh brown; and its tail is 
turned round under che belly, Hill. 

2. The morſe. ve! | ha 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering ; a tuſk 
ol the morſe, or waltron, called by ſome the ſcaborſe. 
Thi capital iid” Bis e Dokers 

Jo 1 ne me 1 n 1Cal ſeabesſe 

ſeem very different. as the ſeahorſe 

+ Dryden means probably the hippopota- 

mus. | | F 
Seaborſes, flound'ring in the ſlimy mud, 
Toſs'd up their heads, and daſh'd the ooze Lg ry 
7 . 
St'AMAID. . / [ea and maid.] Mermaid. 
Certain flats ſhot from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſcamaidi muſick. Shakſpearte 
SEAMAN. 2. % (ea and man.] 


l 


1. A ſailor; a navigator; a mariner. 


SEA 
eie, locking es tt... 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the ſeamer ſhout. 
5 | Pay Den bam. 
Seamen, through diſmal ſtorms, are wont 
To paſs the oyſter-breeding Helleſpont. 
; neas order'd 
A fﬀaately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, 
A ſoldier's falchion, and a /eamar'soar ; 
Thus was his friend interr'd. Dryden. 
By undergoing the hazards of the ſea, and the 
company of common ſeamen, you make it evident 
you will refuſe no opportunity of rendering yourſelf 
- uſeful. 8 Dryden. 
- © Had they applied themſelves to the increaſe of 
their ſtrength by ſea, they might have had the 
3 and the moſt ſeamen, of any ſtate in 
'* Europe, _ | Addiſon. 
2, Merman ; the male of the mermaid. 
Seals live at land and at ſea, and porpuſes have 
the warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to men- 
tion mermaids or ſcamen. . Locke, 
Sp'AMARK. z. /. [/ea and mark. Point or 
conſpicuous place diftinguiſhed at ſea, 
and ſerving the mariners as directions 
of their courſe. ROE 
| Thoſe white rocks 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 
2 unheedy wreck and raſh decay, 
le for his ſafety's ſake his ſeamark made, 
And nam'd it Albion. = Fairy Queen, 
Though you do ſee me weapon'd, 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſeamark of my utmoſt ſail. Shakſpeare. 
They were executed at divers places upon the ſea- 
coaſt, for ſeamarks, or light-houſes, to teach Perkins's 
people to avoid the coaſt. | Bacon, 
They are remembered with a brand of infamy 
- fixt upon them, and ſet as /eamaris for thoſe who 
_ "obſerve them to avoid, 1 46 3:1; Dy gden. 
| | The fault of others ſway , - 
He ſet as ſeamarks for himſelf to ſhun, Dryden. 


SEAME'W. . . [/ea and mew,] A fowl 
that frequents the ſea. 1 
; An i{land ſalt and bare 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſeametos clang. 
33 | Milton. 
The chough, the /eamexw, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. ; 8 


SE'AMONSTER, wp [ and monſter.] 
Strange animal of the ſea. g 
Seamonſters give ſuck to their young. Lam. 

Where luxury late reign'd, ſcamonfters whelp. 
Milton. 

Ss Auoss. #. /. | ſea and moſs; corallium, 
Latin. ] Coral, which grows in the ſea 
like a ſhrub, and, being taken out, be- 


Evelyn. 


comes bard like a ſtone, 
SE'ANAVELWORT. 2. /. [androſaces, Lat.] 
An herb growing in Syria, by which 
- reat cures are etl 3 
EFANYMPH, . /. ea and nympb.] God- 
G nfl | Laan 

Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a tranſ- 
formation of Æneas's ſbips into tanympbs. Broome. 
SE'AONION, 2. /. An herb. Ain ſau. 
SEAOOSE. 2. /, [lis and o9e.] The mud 
„ 1 7 | 
All feaceſe, or ooſy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all ſorts of land. Mortimer. 
SEAPAD. . /. [/tella matina, Lat.] The 
SEAPANTHER, 2. / [ſea and panther; 
SEAPIECE. 2. J. [ſea and piece.] A picture 
g thing at ſen. 
ainters often employ their pencils upon /-a- 

Pierer. 1 Addiſon. 

Sr ar OO. 1. . [ /ca and pool.] A lake of 
„„ CE... DE) 
I I heard it wiſhed, that all that land were à /ca- 
F S Spenſer 
SE'APORT. 2. J. Les and port.] A ha 


* 


pen . 
rbour. N 


SEA 
Sea 44.1 e d rifaue, 
ge oe te] 


He was ſo great an encourager of commerce, that 
he charged higſelf with all the /eari/qne of ſuch 
ls as carried corn to Rome in the winter. 
Arbutbnot. 


SE'AROCKET, 2. /. A plant, Miller. 
SAN OOM. 1. J. ¶ ſee and room.] Open 
ſea; ſpaeious main. 


There is ſearo-m enough for both nations, with- 
out offending one another, Bacon, 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carrack lay, 
Which wanteth ſearcom with her foes to play. 


| aller, 
SeaRo'veR, 2. /. ¶ eaand rove.] A pirate. 
Sk/ARUFF., . /. [e and ruff; orpbus, 
Latin. ] A kind of fea fiſh, 5 
SE'ASERPENT. . /. { ſea and ſerpent; 
hydrus, Latin.] A water ſerpent; an 
adder. | 


Naval war. 
with much ado. 


neous ſea fiſh, | 
Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening ſalt ſeaſbarł. Shakſpeare, 
Se'ASHELL, 7. . | ſea and Hell.] Shells 
found an the ſhore. 
...,. Seaſbells are great improvers of ſour or cold land. 
: | WOES: Mortimer. 


Se'aSHORE. z. J. {ſea and Sore.] The 
coaſt of the ſea. 1 
Ihat.ſeaſbore where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows breakjng on the ground. Dryd. 
Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in 
Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along the 
ſeaſbore. 
To ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 
without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as 
to ſay he has the poſitive idea ot the number of the 
ſands on the ſeaſhore. Locke, 


SE'ASICK, adj, [ſen and /ich,] Sick, as new 
voyagers on the ſea. | 
She began to be much ſeaſi.h, extremity of 
weather continuing. Shakfpeare, 
Barbaroſſa was not able to come on (hore, for 
that he was, as they ſaid, ſeaſich, and troubled with 


an ague, Knollen. 
In love's voyage, nothing can offend; 
Women are never /ea/ick. Dryden. 


Weary and ſeaſich, when in thee confin'd ; 
Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my mind. Swift, 
SEASI'DE. . /. | fea and /ide.] The edge 

of the ſea. ries 

Their camels were without number, as the ſand 
by the ſeaſide. | Judit. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea/ide, 


We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pope. 


chirurgeon'employed on ſhipboard. 

My defign was to help the ſcaſurgeon. Wiſeman, 
S8ASURRO'UNDED. adj. Ca and ſurround.] 
Encircled by the ſea. 

To ſeaſurrounded realms the gods aflign - 
Small tracts of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine, Pope. 
SEATE'RM. . /. [ea and term.] Word of 

art uſed by the ſeamen. _. oxi oe | 
I agree with you in your cenſure of the /eaterms 

in Dryden's Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or cant. 
words, ſuit the majeſty of epick poetry. | * 
SBAWA'TER, . ½. 8 and wwater,] I he 
ſalt water of the ſea. ä 
By digging of pits in the ſea-ſhore, he did fruſtrate | 
the laborious works of the enemies, which had 
turned the /eawoater upon the wells of Alexandria. 


Ü Thathed the member with /cateater. jeman. 
Seawater, has many groſs, rough, 


| earthy: 


SFASE'RVICE. 2. /. [ſea and ſervice.| 
You were preſſed for the /eaſervice, and got off 

| 1 Swift. 
Se'ASHARK. 2. /. [/ea and /bark.] A rave- 


Burnet. 


SEASU'RGEON, 7, /. | ſea and furgeon. | A 


Bacon. 


8 EA 
| SE'AWITHWIND, 2. / [ /oldarella, Latin.] 
Rindweed, 


SE'AWORMWOOD. #, /½ [ ſea and wworm- 
wood ; ſeriphium, Lat.] A ſort of worm- 
| wood that grows in the ſea. 


| SEAL. 2. / [| phoca; peol, pele, Saxon 
feel, Dani, The ſeacall. 

The ſeal or ſoyle is in make and growth not 
unlike a pig, ugly faced, and footed like a mold- 
warp : he delighteth in muſic, or any loud noiſe, and 
thereby is trained to ſhew himſelf above water : they 
alſo come on land, Carew, 
' An iſland ſalt and bare , 

The haunt of /eals, and orcks, and ſeame ws clang. 
Milton, 
SEAL, ». . [pixel, Saxon; /igillum, Lat.] 
1. A ſtamp engraved with a particular 
impreſſion, which is fixed upon the wax 
that cloſes letters, or affixed as a teſti» 
IRONY, 
The king commands you 
To render up the great /cad. Shakſpeare. 
It the organs of perception, like wax overharde.ed 
with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of the ſea/ ; 
or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it; 
or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a temper fit, but the /ea/ 
not applied with a ſufficient. force to make a clear 
Impreſſion: in any of theſe caſes the print left by the 
ſeal will be obſcure. Locke, 
The fame his grandſire wore about his neck 
In three /ea/ rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope. 
2. The impreflion made in wax. 
Till thou canſt rail the e from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud. 
F , J Shakſpeare. 
Solyman ſhewed him his own letters, aſking him 
if he knew not that hand, and if he knew not that 


ſeal ? | | Knolles, 

He ſaw his monkey picking the /e wax from a 

letter. Arbuthnet, 
3. Any act of confirmation. 


They their fill of love 


To SEAL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a ſeal, | 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love ja me; 
And by him /ea/ up thy mind, Sbalſpearea 
1 have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth 
paper, ſold it, write upon 't, and afterwards /ea/ it. 


2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal, 
God join'd my heart to Romeo's ; thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo /e d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, | 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt | 
Turk to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. Shakſp. 
3. To confirm; to ratify ; to ſettle, 
| My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I %, our true hearts love. 
6 1 0 . N | Shakſpeare. 
When I have performed this, and /ea/ed to them 
this fruit, I will come into Spain. _ Romans, 
4. To ſhut; to cloſe: with up. - 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum 


Shak 7. 
eee 4 
u haſt ca d er n. ſpeares 
The ul is 1 for the ſup ſculi 4 the 
globe of heaven, and Fun the globe of earth : fo 
the ſenſe doth obſcure heavenly things, and reveals 
earthly things, Bacon. 
5. To make faſt. 2 il | 
Baek go th' inſernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And. ea! these ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
The facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr d. Milton. 
6. To mark with a ſtamp. Weh. 


N -\ You'drrail en the hoſteſs, Eh 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, ' - . 

{| - - Becauſe the bought ſtone jugs, and no ſea/'d quarts. 

| +» Shakſpeare. 


Th SAL. v. u. To fix a ſeal, 


* rticles in it, as appears, [rom its ſaltneſs; whereas 


* 


en, 


| 


freſh water in more pure and upmuktss a feen 4 


Lil featunts this ey P 


Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, Milton. 


Shakjpeare. 
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Sr AMAREN r. „ 


SEA 


" "We make a fore covenant and write it, and our | 


princes and prieſts /ea/ unto it. Nehemiah. 
Saab B. te * {fram al.] One that ſeals, 
SE ALAN WAX, u. J 12 awar. 
Hard wax uſed K. letters. i od hs 
1 ca 14 
r | 


SEAM. 7. [peam, Sax. von Dutch, 
a, The f re where the two edges of cloth 
are ſewed together. 
In velvet white as ſyow the troop was gown'd, 
The en with ſparkliog emeralds ſet wound. . 


, 
fo finely. ht together in 

| "7 un ſame piece, * no coar * 114 diſcover 
where they goin. Audiſon. 


2. The ju nay of planks in « hip, 
5 95 pitch the rams \ 
Which, well aid o'er, the faſt ſea waves en. 


3. A cicatrix ; a ſcar. 

4. eam, Saxon, a load. } A meaſure ; a 
veſſel in which things 
buſhels of corn. 

5. SBAM 
weighing 120 pounds, 


Ainfw. 


* Eme, Saxon; /aim, Welſh ; Jain, Fr.] 


wr 8 
proud lord, 
| "That baſtes his arrogance with his own Tram, 


allow ; greaſe ; 
Shall the 


Be worſhipp'd ? Shakſpeare. | 


Part ſcour the ruſty ſhiflds with ſcam, and part 
New grind the blupted ax. | Dryden 

To SEAM, Vs 4. from the noun.]. 

1. To join together by ſuture, or other- 
wiſe. 


2. To mark; to ſear with a lon 
| Seam'd cler with wounds, which, hi 


Say, has Fs the ſmall 


ett 


Sunk down her noſe, en her face? 05 
: W adj. 1 fam.] Having no 


eam. 
ſean and ent.] A 


ſeparation of any 
od a breach of the ſtitches. 


Sy AMSTRESS. 1. ſ. [reamerrne, Saxon.] | 


A woman whoſe trade is to few, Often 
written /empſtreſs, 


7 e e ee, 


for their fhenfref and (heir 


3 DR AMY. Se j {from ſeam Haring alam | 


44. eh uire he wa, 
© Thatturg' our wit the the ſeany Gde Cabo, 


are held; * | 
of Glaſe, A quantity of glaſs 


N — ; 


where it is Join- | 


s EA 
© Pat the fine! 


flat-bottomed x well-Reated braſs veſſel. Boyle. 
+ * the keeping nme. 


Mori ner. 
Stack. a. /. A deve; a bolter. 
SEA'RCER, 2. J. [from ſearce.) He who 
ces. 


7 SEARCH. v. a. [chercher, French. ] 


1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 
look through. 


Help to ſearch my houſe this one time: if I find 
not what 1 ſeek, let me for ever be your _ rt, 


© They Oren from ſearching of the land. 


| gh the void immenſe | 
To ſearch with wand ring queſt © a place ſoretold. 
Milton. 
2. To inquire; to ſeek for, 
Now clear I underſtand . 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts def, win 
I ton. 
"Kacagh't is left beſides to ſearch and know. 
Milton. 
Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the 
_ of the earth, and ſcarch them ee 
vaſt ocean. atts. 


3. To probe as a chiru : 
Alas, poor ſhepherd ! rehing of y. woun We 5D 
I have, by hard — of found my own. Shak/p. 
. - With this A 8 
That ran through Czſar's + ſearch this boſom. 
; Shakſpeare. 


 fearchings of heart. Judges. 
The * of wounds penetrating are diſcovered by 
the proportion of the /earching candle, or probe 


h enters into the cavi 145 man. 
Fr SEARCH aut. To find by ſeek 


Who went deſore you,.to ſcarch you, out a . 
to pitch your tents in? Deuteronomy. 
hey may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to fore — 
th. | | Waits. 
To SEARCH, v. 2. 
1. To make a fearch; to look for ſome- 
thing. 
Satisfy me once more; once more ſearch with me. 


; Ir. 

2. To make inquiry. | 
To atk or ſearch I blame 4. not. Milton, 
Thoſe who ſenoufly arch alter or maintain 


truth, ſhould ſtudy to deliver themſelves without 
obſcurity or equivocation, Locke, 


It ſuffices that they have once with care fifted 


could give any light to the queltion, Locke, 


plays 
And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze. 
. 


| Ir woo (ſj bare oh quick 2. 


of alabaſter into a ; 


For the diviſions of Reuben there were great 


the matter, and ſearched into all the particulars that | 


With piercing eye ſome arch where nature | 


SEA 


Addi 
This common — carries the heart afide — 
all that is honeſt in our fearch after truth. Warts, 
Gueſt; purſuit. © 
zealous love ſhould go in fearch of virtue, 
Where thould he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
Shaiſpeare, 


Stay him for his intendment, or brook ſuch diſ. 


grace well as he ſhall ryn into; in that it is a thing 
of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt Lo will, 


Nor did m carch of liberty begin 9 
Till my blac Airs Euler.  Chang*d upon my chin. 
Dryden, 


Sr'ancCurn, 1. [from /earch. ] 
1. Examiner; trier. 
The Agarenes that ſeek wiſdom vpon earth, the 
| authors of fables, and ſearchers out of underſtanding, 
+4 Bar . 
The ſearchers found a marvellous difference be- 
tween the Anakins and themſelves. Raleigh, 
Religion has given us a more juſt idea of the 
divine nature: he whom we appeal to is truth itſelf, 
the great ſearcher of hearts, who will not let fraud 
go unpuniſhed, or hold him guilteſs that taketh bis 
name in vaig-, Addi Ven. 
2. Seeker; inquirer. 
ls vain we liſt up our preſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken — 
The ſearcher follows faſt, the object flies. Prior. 
Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbecom- 
ing a free and open /carcher after trutun. Malts. 
3. Ger in London appointed to examine 
* bodies of the dead, and report the 
cauſe of death. 


The archers, whoare ancient matrons ſworn to 
| their repair to the place where the dead corps 

lies, and by viewof the ſame, and by other inquiries, 
examine by what — the corps died. —_ 


SE'ARCLOTH. 1. J. * ranclað, Sax. from 
a 


an, pain, and el A plaſter ; ſo that 
cerecloth, as it is now written, from cera, 
Wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter; a 
large plaſter, * 
| Bees wax is the ground of all ſearclotb ſalves. 
Martimer. 

SEASON. . . [LVaiſon, French. ] 
1. One of the tour parts of the year, ipring, 

ſummer, autumn, winter. 

I ̃ be faireſt flowers o' th'/ 
Are our carnatians and ſtreak'd gilytlowers 


Sbakſpeare, 
Then fummer, autumn, winter did appear; 


Aud ſpring was but a ſeaſon of the year, Dryden. 
We faw, in ſix days travelliog, he f ſeveral ar 


* Dryden. 


Web dad edu Shalf. 


to ſuſſ 2 SE FOR To ſeek; to try to find. of the year. in their beauty. +, Addiſon. 
a 3 1 « (re3ve, es. X. ſagen @, 11. — ney — A for he: 2 —— from others. 
Were 2 or faine, Wo in vain ſearch for that conſtitution he a The fits 0) of ; = iflous, and be 2 3 
95 $8.4. ad. e 2 D | th, upoo ata > dae, prime for (weeret feng and a1' 

not any longer green. uſes it. > i] Beg. of Milton. 

18 a haveliv's enough: my may of ne | SEARCH, 2, / [from the verb. Athotiney: 10 eber ürrence. 

2 3 wien — 5 4 tb yllow lat. Shatfprr iow 1. Inquiry by 1 into FINE: ſuſpected Li - t ſeaſon fit let oppo thee Nail Mitten 
Som may be chriedi ry ples, 6 in ſu 1 e | rd eee 

| 2 th narrow b, and with iaf d . LE, . 

25 e 3 (remus, _ W fas, 1 w . i 9 * 2 ors "th an 45 range 

| a 2. Examination. 3 This is the time to he War 

he ſcorching flame ſore ſinged all de h beſt is but in Feen bet. Dryden, 

n. þ Toe | Ie dag ont 
me ſhall depart from the faith, 2 to ; thoughts 
oe Hue wich « hoy _ | N act of ſeeking : with of, for, 4 mar tbe e 
. 0 n to come, 

Chai win af gol humour, er; theſe | His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two | 3 T 

Re = Temple wee e youth ſeek all day ere you find | 4+ 3 A. aint 
toy EC. WER Nen of God ang and nature grow, | ; Thom the ver ee 
| he wiſe iſe declare, Dr got Sives a 

oY e 0. = Toi |. 7) ue le ao hy . U i eb] That 


s E A 


He: 4: \Sx'acon, - v. a. ¶ aſſaiſomer, French.) 


1. To mix with food any thing that gives 
a high reliſh. 

Eoety oblation of thy meat - offering ſhalt thou 

With falt. Leviticus. 

aſoned every ſacrifice, whereof à greater 

att hey eo the priefts. £ Broton. 


eo breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pottage | 


fit for children; only let them not be 
ed with ſugar. Licke. 
The wiſe contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mint them with ſalt, and ſcaſon d all the ſea. 
x Blackmere. 
2, To give 4 reliſh to; to recommend 1 


ſomething mingled, - 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; 
For age but taites of pleaſures, youth mia * 


2 


1 er uſe of wit is to ſcaſon , to 
; e wh raiſeworthy to the greateſt advan- 
tage, and to ex 221 the vices and follics of Tabu,. 
. To qualify by admixture of another in- 


gredient, 

: Mercy is above this frepter'd ſway z 

" It is an attribute to god himſelf; 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſegſans juſtice. W 

Seaſon your admiration but a while 

Wich an attentive ear, till 1 deliver 
This marvel to you. 

4+ To imbue z to tinge or taint. 

| Whatever thing 

| The ſeythe of time mows v9 devour unſpar'd, 
Till I, in man reſiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all inſect, 
And ſeaſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. Milton. 
Secure their religion, /caſon their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles. aylor, 


Sis, taken irito the ſoul, is like a liquor poured in- 
to a veſſel ; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo /ſeaſorr the 


touch and tincture go together. * 
55 To fit for any uſe by time or habit ; 
mature. 


The crow doth fag as ſweetly as the lark, | 


- dere neither is attended; and, I think, 
The vightiogale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
| When ev'ry gooſe iscackling, would be 3 
No better a muſician than the wren; 2 a 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſen d are 
To their right praiſe and true perſection ! Sbalſp. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try 
y ſeaſons him his enemy. Shukſpeare. 
We charge you, that you have contriy'd to take 
From Rome all eaſor'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf unto a power tyrannical. Shahſpeare, | 
The archers of his guard (hot two arrows, every 


| er againſt an inch board of wal ſod 
timber 
His ſtores do d ciiberſend; 
. IAE e Dryden. 
| A man ſhould banter and. h, Mine) mlelk Uond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives. A feu. 


To'Sx'ason. v. v. To become Erg ; tO 
grow fit for any purpoſe. 


rs of boards for Gooringy th 
3 them Ly * = 
Sr Aso LE. adj. Laib, Fr.] Oppor- 


6 _—_ happening or done at a proper | 


why peuper as to time. 


feaſurable in che time of dies, 8 
Ecclus. 


| " of rain in the time of drought. 


If ever it was ſeaſonable to in the 


- truths are reformed into nothing, when the hands 
e e waa Dat ang 


Sash BLENESS, x. / [from ſeaſenable, 

nn of 1. propriety 20 
ard to time. | 

my iſh _freeholder would very ill e bis: 


: rr acknowledge excellency and | 
FLAX hic eduntry 
bay been mare out of A + 


Shakſpeare. | 


deſpiſed abuſed cauſe of Chtift, it iv now, when his | 


SEA 
This is hat ts which I would moſt tarnefif 


feaſonably, adviſe you all. ay 4 


who ſeaſons or gives a reliſh to 


SE'ASONING. . J. from ſeaſon. ] That 


reliſh, 


Breads we have of ſeveral its, with divers kinds 
of leavenings and ſeaſonings; ſo that ſome do ex- 
tremely move appetites, and ſome do nouriſh ſo as 
divers do live of them alone. Bacon. 

Some abound with words; without any ſeaſoning 
or tafte of matter. Ben Jonſon. 
A foundation of good ſenſe; and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a ſeaſening to retire- 

ment, and make us taſte the bleſſing. . 
Political ſpeculations are of ſo dry and auſtere a 
nature, that they will not go down with the publick 
without frequent ſeaſonings. + . Addiſon. 
The pubſick accept a paper which has in it none 
of thoſe ſeaſonings that recommend the writings 
which are in vogue among us. Aator. 
Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed b 


aromatic oll; as thyme and ſavory. Arbut bist. 
82 AT. 1. J. | eder, Lat. fett, old German, 


Shimner, ] 


one may fit. 
The ſons of Tight 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons kigh, 
And took their ſeats. Milton. | 


The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the lady of the flow'r her Felt! 
When, 16, a bbw'r afcended on the Jain, * 
Wich 8 feats ordain'd, and 19042 

train 
2, Chair of ſtate; chrone; poſt of autho- | 
rity ; tribunal. 
ith due obſervance of fr f 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ns rf ' 4 
Thy lateſt words, Shakſpeare. 
Thus we debaſe 
The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble + 
Call our cares ſears. 
Whatſoever be the manner of the 


tain that then we ſhall appear before the judgment 
ſeat of Chriſt, that every man may . accord - 


ther it be good or evil. 
3. Manſion; reſidence; dwelling; abode. 
It were enough | in mails to ſuccour with victuals, 
and other helps, a vaſt multitude, compelled by ne. 
ceſſity to ſeek a new „ar, 
country able to receive them. Raleigh. 
O earth, how like to heav* a? if not prefer” 
Moſt juſtly, ſcat worthier of gods, as built - 
With ſecond thoughts, a what was WP. 
tor. 


feat, thee, ü to N thy 

* ſeek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 
bod ee fear of empire ſhall again 

moumtain, and command the SPE, 


Prior. 
4. Situation; ſite. 


K 
eee, 
eee E. A 

I 
rey ein 
Hayward, 
„com- 
Lan. 


In Alba he ſhall fix his 
es Rings Fu T 
Has winter caus'd 


„ 


He that he, fair bade uþod as l 
mitteth himſelf to priſon. 
The zue and the eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, 


Tobe for their order 
Os 40 * | Fegg 


To 8 ©./ 4. ¶ from the noun. ] 


x, To place on ſeats; to 2 to 


bene 
Thy aaa ihe Te ed bu 


Sz\a80NER. 1. / [from To ſeaſom.} He 
my thing. 


which is added to any thing to give 1 it a 


/ | 
a mank ind 
as ſeaſonings, which aboutd with a highly exalted 


1, A chair, bench, or any thing on which | | 


Shakſpeare. | | 
world's end, 
moſt certain it is an end it ſhall have, and as cer. | 


ing to that which he hath done in his body, whe- | 
ill. | 


or to direct them unto a | 


8 EC 


This high bis Ling Richard ſeated. Sabſpeare. 
$6 Not Babylon, 
Lor great Alcairo, ſuch magniticence 
Equall'd in all their prin to inſhrine 
lus or Serapis their gods, or ſcar 
Their kings, tons 
A ſpirit of envy or tion makes mankind un- 
eaſy to fee others of the ſame ſpecies /eated above 
* 5 a ſort of perſeRtion, Pope. 


o fix in any particular place or fitua- 
. ; to ſettle. 

Should one family or one thouſand hold poſſeſſion 
of allt ct | e ſouthern undiſcovered. continent, hecauſe 
they had ſeated themſelves in Nova Pn 15 
| 4 o 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, 
which were, in truth, to de as unſortunately ſeated 
on the earth as Mercury i is in the heavens; for the 
moſt, part ever in ſion, or ren undet 
brighter beams than his own. Mottos. 
4. To fix; to place firm. 
Why do 1 yield to that 1 

Whoſe hortid image doth upfx my hairy 

And make my /eated heirt knotk a my fibsg._ 

Againſt the uſe of nature? 

to and fro, 


From their foundations looſening 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills, Milton. 
SYUaward. adv, [ feb and pethib, Saxon.] 
E ſea, 1 
e rock rulhi'd ſeaward. with im 
Ingulf'd, and to 6 abyſs the r E. 
Se! CANT, 1. /, [ fecans, Lat. ſecante, Fr Fj 
| 1 geometry, the right line drawn from 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 
. with chr line, called the tan- 
t, without it, CP . Di#, 
'To SEED. v. 1. [ fcedb, Latin. LY 


withdraw from fellowſhip in any affair, 
 SECE'DER, 1. / 


— 


diſcovers his robation 
; ceedings by wichin rawing Fiat, 
6 | To Ster RN. v. a. [ [ /ecerno, Lat.] T 0 by 
|  parate finer . roller matter; to make 
the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the oy 
Birds are better meat;than beaſts, becauſe 
fleſh doth aſſimilate Je and more 
ſubeilly. Bacon. ' 


— 


The pituite or mbeus ſecerned in the noſe and 
windpipe, is not an excrementitious'but a laudable 
humour, neceſſary for defendiog thoſe parts, from 

8 which i it is /ecerned, [oe to, Lang 
ECE '$8$10N, ts /. ſec Latin. $75.4 

i. The at of Cleo ing. 

, acceſſion of bodies — or ſeceſſion thereof | 
from, the earth's ſuri perturb the equili- 
bration of either hemiſphere. 0 = —— 

2. The act of wing from en 
or actions. 


SE'CLE. *. I [ fiecle, Fr. ſerulim, 
A century. ſick, Fr fea " 
4 18. man's NIE 
ime, A hereupon 
l faid th —— 

amen 


s 


Fele, or hundred year, in 


| To Scrubs. v. 6, 
e 
16 


to ſhut up apatt;; to ex. 
5 en de- 


though tit to 


the interdifted hog by 
and i 


1, ele 
. NE W taken 


—— 


ae hy or. from feaſonable. ] 
— Properly, with rhe ts ie, 


TE 


10 
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Hammond. 
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5 8 { and falls on without provocation, is a diſad 


ordinal of ce; as the Latins; and the 


nations deriving from them, have none 

of duo. What the Latins call Ccundur, 

_ , from 2 the 'Saxons term oVen, or 
3 9 | | 


1. next in order to the firſt ; the or- 


dinal of Wo. 


Sunk wete their hearts with horror of the crime, 


Nor needed to be warn'd a /econd time, ; 


But bore each other back. Dryden, | 


2, Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 
I ſhall not: ſpeak 2 of them, leſt I be 
ſuſpected of partiality; but this I may truly ſay, 

. they are /econd to none in the chriſtian world. 


4+ None I know: 2 7 
' Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. Milton. 
My eyes are ſtill the z each glance, each 


i grace, * 14 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 
Not ſecond yet to any other fact. Dryden, 
Not theſe huge bolts, by which the giants (lain 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain; 
Tas of a leſſer mould and lighter weight; 


They eall it thunder of a ſecond rate. Addiſon, 
y a fad train of miſeries alone 1 
| Diſtin viſh'd long, and ſcrond now to none. Pope. 


Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own country, 
like birds of paſſage, thrive here, and fly off when 
their employments are at an end.. Swift, 

Sz'COND-HAND. 2. /. Poſſeffion received 
from the firſt poſſeſſor. 14 
' Sx'conD-mand is ſometimes uſed adjec- 
' tively, Not original; not primary. 
Some men build ſo much upon authorities, they 
dave but a ſecond-hand or I. - * 
Tbey are tee proud, to erigge to /ccond-hand 
; Favourites in a great family. S/ Gay. 
At SECOND-HAND. adv. In imitation ; in 
the ſecond place of order; by tranſmiſ- 
, Hon, not primarily; not originally.” 
* They pelted them with ſatires and epigrams, 
which perhaps had been taken up at firſt only to 
make their court, and at /erond-band to flatter thoſe 
who had flattered their Kingg- . vi Temple. 


la imitation of preachers, at ſecond-hand, I ihall | 


, - tranſcribe from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tat/er. 
.  Spurious virtue in a mad z 
A virtue but at, ſecond- band. _ Swift. 
SECOND, 3. J. [ ſecond, Fr. from the ad- 
jective.] "Pp * 4 1 Ty | l ; 
1. One who accompanies another in a duel, 
to direct or defend him. 
Their cum miniſter on oath, 6 8 
Which was indifferent to them both, © * 
That on their knightly faich and trotn 
No magick them ſupplied :; 
And fought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 3 
But came with fimple open amm  _ | 
To have their eauſes tried. © Drayton. 
Their firſt eneounters were very furious, till after 
* + ſome toll and bloodſhed they were parted by the 
7 ſeconds 11 FO 1 e Addiſon. 
. . Perſonal brawls'come im ab ſeconds to finiſh the 
. diſpute of opinion. atm. 
2. One Who ſupports or maintains; a ſup- 
porter; a miintainer. 
He propounded the duke as a main cauſe of divers 


+ _ Infumitiesin the ſtate, being ſure enough of omg 
offon, 


_ after the firſt onſet. x . 
. Courage, When it is only a ſecond to 


injuſtice, 


do ae ter. WOT | Collier. 
3-4 Szcond Minute, the ſecond div! 
of am hour by fixty ; the fixtieth part of 
. 0 net edt; vas 
Four flamed of an equal magnitude will be kept 
, alive the ſpaj Ne minutes, though one 
e theſe flamgs alone, jn_the ſame veſlel,. will not 
at — , X 

| above $weatyr five or at maſt ahirty ſecondr. 


N * as ” 5 $5, 4+ ; . 2 Kilt 
© "Sounds mave apove 3140 Engliſh bet in 
e "of time, add ip 1 6 85 eiche mig 


- 


$.... 352 


divifion 


— 4 


„ 
To Sr con. v. a. [ ſeconder, Fr. ſecuudo, 


2 


Lat. from the noun.} FEY 
1. To ſupport; to forward; to aſſiſt; to 
come in after the act as a maintainer. 

The authors of the former opinion were pre- 

ſently ſeconded by other wittier and better learned, 
Who being loth that the form of church polity, 
which they ſought to bring in, ſhould be otherwiſe 
than in the higheſt degree accounted of, took firſt 
an exception againſt the difference between church 
polity and matters of neceſlity to ſalvation. Hooker 
Though we here fall down, | 
We have 2 to ſecond our attempt; 


1 to be the power of Iſrael's God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, 
Offering to combat thee, his champion bold, 
With th' utmoſt of his godhead ſeconded. Milton. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature /econd; all his ſoft deſires. R 


nebody ſeconds you in your laughter, you may con- 
demn their taſte ; but in the mean time you make 
_ | a very indifferent figure. _ Swift, 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, _ 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe, Pope. 
2. To follow in the next place. 
. 2 Vou ſome E507: 
To ſecond ills with ills. 
I think it not impertinent to ſecond the ſame with 
ſome neceſſary relations concerning the royal navy. 
525 | Raleigh. 
He ſa his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 
Upon her huſband. | Milton. 
Sia is ſeconded with ſin; and a man ſeldom 
commits one fin to pleaſe, but he commits another 
to defend himſelf „Fab. 
SeConD Sight, u. . The power of ſeeing 


things future, or things diſtant : ſup- 
$ iſlanders. Vida x; 
As he was going 
| . ſeized with a fit of ſecond fight: the face of the 
country preſented him with a wide proſpect of new 
| ſcenes, which he had never ſeen before, Addifor. 
SECOND: ſighted. 
Having the ſecond fight. 

Sawney was deſcended of an ancient family, re- 
nowned for their {kill np noſticks : moſt of his 
anceſtors were ſecond_fighted, and his mother but 

- narrowly eſcaped for a witch. , |  Adaiſon. 


Sg'CONDARILY» adv," [from ſecondary. | 
In the ſecond degree; in the ſecond 
order; not primarily; not originally; 
not in the firſt intention, _ | 


condarily to a ſloping motion. 


vals kept, to the honour of ſaints, at leaſt /icon- 
darihy. ' 


| lick b or ſecondarily out ot the dregs 
and remainder of a phlegmonous or œdematick 
tumour. | | 2 72 Harvey 
Sz'GONDARINESS, 2. , [from ſecondary. | 
The ſtate of being ſecondary.” : 


be taken from the 
the perception. ” eis. 


SECOND ARX. adj. [ /econdarius, Lat.] 
1. 
Too ate the radical differences the ſecondary 
. differences are as ur. cen. 
2, Succeeding to the firſt; ſubord inate. 

Whereſoever there is moral right on the one 
| hand, ab fond! right ear Ghar. 1 s 


AS. 
you | 
Tr 0 


„egen in the ere err e 
together chis magnificent tru@ure of the world, 
* Which ftretcheth the north over the empty. ſpace, 


If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them. Shakſp. 


If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and 


Shakſpeare. | 
Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, 


. poſed inherent in ſome of. the Scottiſh | 


out to ſteal a ſheep, he was 


adj. [from ſecond fight. | 


Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend douwn- 
wards, though other accidental cauſes impel we | 
1807 | 
| le confeſſes that temples are erected, and ſeit!- 
8 3 Stilling fleet. | 
It is e out of the effuhon of 

* 


That which is peculiar and diſcriminative muſt |_ | 23g 
ets b and eee of | external appearance 


Not primary; not of the firſt intention,” ; 


|, words of Job from the firſt and real cauſe to the 
ſecondary. . ee Bentley. 


3. Not of the firſt order or rate. 
If the ſyſtem had been fortyitouſly formed by 
the convening matter of a chaos, how is, it con. 
ceivable that all the planets, both primary and /. 
condary, ſhould revolve the ſame way, from the 
welt to the eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? _ 
| T4 | OT Bentley, 
4. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That 1 form'd then, ſay'ſt chou, and the 
wor 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transſert d 
From father to his ſon ? 

As in a watch's fine machine, 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moons how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r | 

From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior. 
5. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes 
after a criſis, or the diſcharge of ſome 
morbid matter, as after the declenſion of 
the ſmallpox or meaſles. Quincy. 


SE/CONDARY. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
A delegate; a deputy. | 


Milton, 


 SE'CONDLY. adv, [from fſecond.]- In the 
' ſecond place. þ et 

Firſt, ſhe hath diſobeyed the law; and ſecondly, 

treſpaſſed againſt her huſband. Ecch fiafticus, 


irſt, metals are more durable than plants; and 
ſecondly, they are more ſolid and hard. Bacon. 
The houſe of commons in Ireland, and ſecondly, 
| the privy council, addreſſed his majeſty againſt theſe 
half- pence. - Nin 5 Swift, 
SB/COND-=RATE. 2. / [ ſecond and rate.] 
1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 
They call it thunder of the ſecond-rate. Add ſin. 
2. [It is ſometimes uſed adjectively.] Of 
e ſecond order: a colloquial licence, 
He was not then a ſecond. rate champion, as they 
would have him, who think fortitude the firſt virtue 
„ tn.. Oryaen. 
SE'CRECT..z. . from ſecret.] 
1. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden; con- 
cealme nt, red 16 fi $6 
That's not ſuddenly to be perform d. 
But with advice and filent ſcrery. Sbalſpeare. 
i The lady Anne, N 
Whom the king hath in ecrecy long married 
This day was view'd in open as his queen, Shakſp. 
In Nature's book of infinite /ecrecy 24. 4 
A linle can I read. bs Shatkſpeare. 
2. Solitude; retirement; not expoſure to 
view. 22 r 
I wou in thy H/ erecy, although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 1 
Social communication Million. 
There is no ſuch thing as perfect ſccrecy, to en- 
courage-a rational mind to the perpetration of any 
baſe action; for a man muſt-firſt;extinguiſh and put 
out the great light within bim, his conſcience ; he 
muſt get away from himſelf, * and ſhake off the 
thouſand witneſſes which he always carries about 
him, before he can be alone. 3 South. 
3. Forbearance of. diſcovery. | 
It is not with publick as with private prayer: in 
* rather feerecy is commanded tban outward 
ew; whereas that, being the public act of a whole 
ſociety, requireth accordingly more care to be 1 of 
8 er. 
4. Fidelity to a ſecret; taciturnity invio- 
| _ late; cloſe ſilence.) - 5 
For feerecy no lady cloſer. Shakſpeare_ 
Secrecy and fidelity were their only qualities. Burnet 
SECRET. adj, { Fcret, Fr. feeretus, Lat.] 
1 1. Kept hidden ; not revealed ; concealed; 
The ſcorer things belong unto the Lord our God; 


2 


: but thole things which are revealed belong unto us. 


* | rerenomye 
1 n-this ſecret, now defign'd, I haſte 
* To know. 1 6 85 * $3 BOATS 1 Fo . 


; and hangeih the tar vpou nothing, td 1tancler the | 2 4 | 75: 552 f. _ NN 
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8 E C 
Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 
" And giv'ſ accels, though ſecret ſhe retire 
And I perhaps am ſecret. 
There ſecret in her ſapphire cell 
He with the Nats wont to dwell, 
Faithful to a ſecret entruſted, 
Secret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 


Fenton. 


And will not palter., - ' Shakſpeare. 
4. Private; affording privacy. 
The ſecret top | 
Of Oreb or of Sinai. Milton. 


Occult; not apparent. 

Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force 
Pow'rful at gfeateſt diſtance to unite 
With /ecret amity things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. . 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion rea 

Hon. 


Milton. 


6. Privy; obſcene, 
Se'CRET. 2. , ſecret, Fr, fecretum, Lat.] 
1. Something ſtudiouſly hidden, 
Infeted minds | 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 


| | Shakſpeare. 
There is no /ecret that they can hide from thee. 


| Ezekiel. 
We not to explore the ſecrets aſk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton. 
2. A thing unknown; ſomething not yet 
diſcovered. | 
All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. Shakſpeare. 
All fecrets of the deep, all Nature's works. 
| | | Milton, 
The Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret 
of paper credit. Arbuthnot. 
3. Privacy; ſecrecy; inviſible or undiſ- 
covered ſtate; © | 
Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant, 
In feerer riding through the air ſhe comes. 
| Milton. 
To Sg'CRET, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
keep priyfite. 1 0 of on . 
Great care is to be uſed of the clerks of the 
council, for the ſecreting of their conſultations. 
SE'CRETARISHIP, w / [ ſecretaire, Fr. 
from ſecretary.) The office of a ſecretary, 
SE/CRETARY, 2. , | fecretaire, Fr. ſecre- 
tariut, low Latin. | One intruſted with 
the management of buſineſs ; one who 
writes for another. „ 
Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary. Shakſp 
That which is moſt of all profitable is, acquaint- 


ance with the /ecretaries, and employed men, of 
ambaſſadors, | acon, 


Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. Clarend, 
ToSECRETE. v. a, | fecretus, Lat.] 
1. To put aſide; to hide. 
2, [In the animal economy.] To ſecern; 

to ſeparate. | | | 
SECRE/TION, #, / [from ſecretus, Lat.] 


7 
131 


1. That agency in the animal economy 


that conſiſts in ſeparating the vatious 
fluids of the body. | 
2. 'The fluid ſecreted. 
SECRET1'T1OUS, adj. [from ſecretus, Lat.] | 
Parted by animal ſecretion. TRE 
They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the 
fſecretitious humours in taſte and quality. Flyer. 
SE'CRET1ST. 2. J. [from ſecret.] A dealer 
in ſecrets,” 3 
Some things 1 have not yet thought fit ſo plainly | 
do reveal; not out of envious defiga of having 
them buried with roller 41 that I may barter wich 
4 thoſe ſerretiſtr, that will not part with one ſecret but 
. \nexchange-for another. WAL 4 
= CRETLY,;' adv.;[from /ecret.] be 


1. Privately; privily ; not openly; not 


| 


| 


ublickly; with invention not to be 
Nas er 
„ W $65.4 218 AF" +3 [4 K 6 7 1 . | 
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Proverbs. 


| Se'CaETNESS, r. ſ . [ from ſecret, ] 


| 


— — 


| 


| 


. 


8 EC 

Give him this letter, do it /eererly, Shakſpeare, 

Now ſecretly with inward — be pin'd; 20 

Now warm reſentments to his grieſs he join d. 

Addiſon 
Some may place their chief ſatisfaQion in giving 
ſecretly what is to be diſtributed z others, in being the 
open and avowed inf}numents of making ſuch diſtri- 


butions, _ Atterbury. 
2, Latently ; ſo as not to be obvious; not 
apparently. 


Thoſe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either 
they are ſecretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced 
m him. Dryden. 


I, State of being hidden, 
2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. 
I could muſter up 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and /ecretneſs, Donne. 
SE'CRETORY, adj. | from ſecretus, Latin. ] 
Performing the office of ſecretion, or 
animal ſeparation, 
All the giands are a congeries of veſſels compli- 
cated together, whereby they give the blood time to 
ſeparate through the capillary veſſels into the /(cre- 
ory, which afterwards exonerate themſelves into 
one duct. Ray, 
m 


SECT. 2. /. [ /e&e, Fr. ſecta, Lat. fro 
ſectandb.] 4 
1. A body of men following ſome parti- 
cular maſter, or united in ſome ſettled 
tenets. Often in a bad ſenſe. 
; We'll u ear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſes of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th? moon. Shakſpeare. 
The greateſt viciſſitude of things is the vicitfitude 
of ſe ct and religions: the true religion is built upon 
a rock ; the reit are toſſed upon the waves of time. 
| Bacon. 
The jealous /es, that date not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryden. 
The academics were willing to admit the goods 
of fortune into their notion of felicity; but no /e&s 
of old philoſophers' did ever leave a room for great- 
neſs. „ Dryden. 
A fe of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers. 
| | Bemiley. 


2. In Shakſpeare it ſeems to be miſprinted | 


for /et, 


Of our unbitted lufts, I take this that you call 
love to be a ſect or cion. Othello. 


S' erARIsM. 2. / [from e.] Diſpoſi- 

tion to petty ſects, in oppoſition to things 
eſtabliſhed, * 

Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſectariſin 


than this preſbyterian way. King Charles. 
SE/CTARY. 2. /. [ ſefaire, French; from 


feat.) | 
1. One who divides from publick eſtabliſh- 
ment, and joins with thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome particular whims, 
My lord, you are a ſectary; | 
That's the plain truth.  Shakfſpeare. 
Ramilh catholick tenets are inconſiſtent, on the 
one hand, with the truth of religion profeſſed and 
proteſted by the church of England, whence we are 
called proteſtants; and the anabaptiſts, and ſepa- 
ratiſts, and ſeGariesr, on the 5 hand, whoſe 
tenets are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with 
monarchy. Bacon. 
The number of ſectaries does not concern the 
clergy in point of intereſt or conſcience, Swift, 
2. A follower ; a pupil. A 
Thees of my celeſtial (kill, | 
That won g de the world's chief ornament, 
They under keep. Sper 
SeCTa'TOR. . . | eFtatenr, French 
feaator, Latin. ] A follower; an 1mi- 
tatot 3 a diſciple. _ | | 
' Hereof the wiſer fort and the beſt learned philo- 
ſophers' were not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth, 
gathering the opinion of ng: 


r, 
, 


C3 


SEC 
th *,. 7. [ /eion, French ; ſectio, 
tin. | | 
1, The act of cutting or dividing. 
In the ſectiem of bodies, man, of all ſenſible crea» 
tures, has the fulleſt brain to his _—_— Wettone 
2, A part divided from the reſt. hh 
3. A ſmall and diſtin part of a writing 
or book, | 
Inſtead of their law, which they might not read 


their law. Hooker, 
The production of volatile ſalts I reſerve ill 1 
mention them in another /e&ion. Boyle. 


Without breaking in upon the connection ot his 
language, jt is hardly poſſible to give a diſtinct view 
of his ſeveral arguments in diſtin ections. Locke, 

SECTOR. 2. J. | ſefeur, French.] Ia 
geometry. 


with a joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out to 
make a rue ſquare, with lises of fines, tangents, 
ſecants, equal parts, rhombs, polygons, hours, lati- 
tudes, metals, and ſolids, It is generally uſeful in 
all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and 
particularly contrived for navigation, ſurveying, 
aſtronomy, dialling, and proje&ion®of the ſphere. 
All the lines of the ſector can be accommodated to 
any radius, which is done by taking off all diviſions 


any plain triangle bear the ſame proportion to it as 
the parts of the legs above the parallel do to the 
whole legs. Harris, 


SECULAR. adj. | fecularis, Latin; fecu- 
lier, French. ] 

1. Not ſpiritual ; relating to affairs of the 
preſent world ; not holy ; worldly. 

This, in every ſeveral man's actions of common 
life, appertaineth unto moral, in publick and poli- 
tick ſecular affairs, unto civil wiſdom. Hecker, 

Then ſhall they ſeek t' avail themſelves of names, 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join 
Secular pow'r, though feiguing ſtill to act 
By ſpiritual. 

2, [In the church of Rome.] Not bound 
| by monaſtick rules. yo ISL 
Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the reli - 
gion of thoſe they ſubdued, and by their devotion 
gave great authority and reverence, and W eaſe, 
to the clergy, both ſeeular and regular. emple. 
In France, vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular 
and religious, live upon the labouts of others. 


3. [ ſeculaire, French.] Happening or 
coming once in a /ecle or century. 
The /ecular year was kept but once in a century, 
Aadiſen. 
| SECULA'rITY, 2. / 
Worldlineſs; attention to the things 
the preſent life. a 
Littleneſs and ſecu/arity of ſpirit is the | weny 
enemy to contemplation. 1 urnet. 
To Sx'CULARIZE, v. a. [ ſeculariſer, Fr. 
from ſecular.] | CE Ed 
1. To convert from ſpiritual appropria- 
tions to common uſGwe. 
2. To make worldly,  *' 
 Sx'CULARLY. adv. [from /ecular.] 
| worldly manner. nf 
 SE'CULARNESS, 7, 
Worldlineſs. 
Szx/CUNDINE. . / 
French; ecunde, viz. partes, quod ng. 


1 


' 5 
- 
8 Ks 
* 5 4 


The membrane in which 
wrapped ; the afterbizth. ß. 
The caſting of the ſkin is by the e c. 

' pared to the breaking of the /ecundine, or cawl, 
not rightly ; for the /ecundine is but a general cover, 


embryo i 
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openly, they read, of the prophets, that which in _ 
likeneſs of — came neareſt to each /efion of 


Sefor is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, 


parallelwiſe, and not lengthwiſe ; the ground of 
which practice is this, that parallels to the baſe of 


Milton, 


Addiſon. 


[ from 284 


, [from ſecular, ] 


* 


centem infantem ſequanter. , Als warty. ] | 


| 
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SEC 


ded > 4 in their — ec aſleep. 
If the fattus be taken out of the womb 
in the /ecuidines, it will continue to live, and the 


incloſe: 


blood to circulate. ' © 17 Ray. 
| oy hob ** [fccurns, Latin. 
1. Free from, fear ; exempt from terrour; 
"eaſy; nd exempt ads FS b4+*3: 1% | 4 9 
Contid bore thee on ſecure, = 
CI ice, 
2, Conhident ; not diſtruſtful: with of. 


But thou, /ecure of foul, unbent with woes, 

The. more thy fortune frowns, the more oppole. 

.. One maid the had, belov'd above the reſt; 

Ferme of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd, Dryden. 
The portion of their wealth they deſign for the 

. uſes of the poor, they may throw into one of theſe 
publick repolitories, ſecure that it will be well 


employed, Atterbury. 
3+ Sore; not doubting : with of | 

It concerns the moſt, ſecure of his ſtrength, to 
pray to God not to expoſe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
fo —＋7 fone 1 * lon — 
. Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt, Dryden. 
| Na too ſecure of our diſcharge A 

From penalty. | Mon. 
Me live a0 
che final event of things, however we * be have 
- ourſelves. _ ; terbury. 


' vigilance. 


© Gideon ſmote the hoſt, for the 3 — 
2 - FHAPES, 
5. Free from danger; ſafe. | 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, | 
- As not Scan to fingle of combin'd. Milton. 
Meſfſapus next, . 
Seco off, and red from the fr, WT 
rs. * 
Eur from fortune's blows, 
. . 
Iu my ima .* | 
6. It has ſometimes of before the object in 


all its ſenſes; but more __y from 
before evil, or the cau/e of evil. F 
To Sxcv'rn. v. a. [from the adjeRive. 


1. To make certain; to put out of ; 
too aſcertain, „ 1 

dn might bis hardy fate itre, 

EY might his ha | ; A 
— evores. ; Sram | Milton, 


_ Attions have their preference, not according to 
the tranfient- pleaſure or pain that accompanies or 
- follaws them ey er they 
| durable happineſs hereafter. - 
2 


certainty. are. not. ſecured: by: innate 
iples g but men are in the ſame uncertain 
ing eſtate with as without them. 
That prince, ho ſhaltbeſo wiſe 
las of liberty, to r protection to the honeſt 
induſtry of mankind againſt the oppreſſion of power, 
- willquickly be ton hard'for his neighbours. Locke. 
. - Deeper to wound, ſhe ſhuns the tight; 
She drops her arms to gain the field: | 
- Seqwvres her conqueſt by her flight, 945 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Prior. 
- +» Nothing can-be: more artful than the addreſs of 


2 


as, by eſtabliſhed 


deference to 2 7 


ſerve to ſeexre hen 
Locke 


Locke, | 


1 


| 


1 
4 


* 


 SBCU'RITY., 2. % | ſecurite, Fr, ſecuritas, 


act as if we were perfeQly /ecure of | 


$ED 


is done like Hector, but ſecnrely done, | 
A little proudly, and great deal . 
The knight oppos d. | Sal ſpeare. 
His dating foe ſecurely him defy d. Milion. 
A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And count it nature's privilege to die, Dryden. 


Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, 1 
feenrely leave to the judgment of the reader. Arterb. 
2. Without danger; ſafely, 
We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 
From thenee our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 
Aqd on the lunar world ſecureſy pry. Dryden. 
SECU'REMENT. #, /« [from ſecure.] The 
cauſe of ſafety ; protection; defence. 
They, like Judas, defire death; Cain, on the 
contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecure- 
ment from it. . rown. 


Latin po ſecure, | 
1. Careleſneſs ; freedom from fear. 
Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when 
men will not believe any bees to be in a Hive, until 
they have a ſharp ſenſe of their ſtings. Hayward. 


2. Vitious careleſneſs ; confidence; want of | 


ow ſenſeleſs then and dead a foul hath he, 
Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo, but ſo would have it * | 
That he might fin with more ſecurity Davies. 
FF 
If the N away t 
ſecurity have we againſt thoſe . 


to which human nature is continually expoſed ? | 


4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; | 
* 1 —. 7 2 


inſurance; aſſurance 
act of giving caution, or being bound. 
There is ſcarce truth 


80. 1 4. 

It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appearance 
of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite z but it is 
impollible for a man, who openly declares againſt 


| There is x particular ſedareneſ# 


| enough alive to make | 
; focieties ſecure z but /ecurity enough to make fellow. | 
ſhips accurſt,  Shakſpeare, | 
When they had taken /ecarity of Jaſon, they let 
them Acht. Which ſeem to move and wanton: with her breath, 


SE D 
in their conver: o 
tion and behaviour that qualifies them for” vuncy 
with a great intrepidity that fits them for action. . 
| a ey Addiſon. 
SE'DENTARINESS, #, J [from /edentary,] 
| The ſtate of being ſedentary ; inactivity. 
N SEDENTARY. adj, [ ſedentaire, Fr. 
ſedentaris, Italian; ſedentarius, from 
3 ſedeo, Latin.] 5 Let 4 5 
1. Paſſed in ſitting ſtill; wanting motion 
or action. "wy 1 8 
A ſedentary life, appropriate to all ſtuderts, cruſh 
the bowels; and, for want of ftirring the bod 4 lub. 
fers the ſpirits to lie dormant, arvey, 
The blood of labouring people is more denſe and 
heavy than of thoſe who live a ſedentary life. 
Ha W Arbut b not. 
2. Torpid; inactive; fluggiſh ; motionleſs, 
The ſedentary earth, 
That better might with 2 leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than' herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion. 
Till length of years, 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obſcure. Milton. 
The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, 
is of a remiſs /edentary nature, Now in its reſolves, 
and languiſhing in its executions, | SpeFatoy, 
SEDGE. . / [pxcg, Saxon; whence, 
in the provinces, a narrow flag is called 
| a /ag or ſeg.) A growth of narrow 
flags ; a narrow flag. = 
| 8 8 . 2 gentle murmur glides, 
ou know ing d impatiently doth rage 
Bat when his fair courſe fa get Malern. 
He makes ſweet muck with th enamell'd ſtones, 


* 


Milton. 


Giving a gentle kiſs to every edge 
He overtaketh in his art Ln | 


And fo by many winding nooks he ftrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. Sbalſpeare. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in edges hid; 
Even as the waving fedges play with wind. Shat/p. 
n hotter countries a fly called lucciole, 45 
(hineth as the glo- worm, is chicfly upon fens and 


* — 


erer 7 Seierl yet i got ſeem but in the height of fun- 
not be fa cruel f wift. | mer or other green lens gi 
{ © Exchequer bills have been lly reckoned the | (hade as buſhes, 7 . 
ſureſt and moſt ſacred of all ſecxrities, Swift. | He hid himſelf in the 7 Sandyr. 
he Romans do not ſeem to have known the | My bonds | brake, | 
ſecret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. | Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
| N _  Arbwihnot. | Amongſt the edges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 
12 Safety ; certaintʒ. | . ..,, Niphates, with inverted urn, 
Some, who gave their advice for-entering.intoa | And fedge, hall his Armenia mourns 
| wat alleged that we ſhould have no ſecurity for our | N Drydes. 
| trade, while Spain was ſubject to a prince of the | S DGN. adj. [from /edge.] Overgrown 
| Bourbon family, — Sul. wich narrow flags, | 
| Se'DaN. 2. . A kind of portable coach; On the gentle Severa's edgy banks, 
na chair. I believe becauſe: firſt made at | In finde oppoſition, hand to Raad. 
uy 2 | | TT 2 3 6 BT pts 0 0s ants 
Sedan. 11 — handed i . 
Some beg ſor abſent perſons, ſeign them ſick, * 
Cloſe 9 in their /edavrs for et air, x 14aryy 


— 
c „ net 2 
. 


| 


1 


Isos rant. =. / 


And for their wives produce an e chair, Dryd. 
By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that women's 
wearing cloaths, ortament, and ſcdn, exceeding 
2214. ir. 104. halfpenoy, ſtivuld pay 30s. in the 
hundred pound value; abet 
Latin,] Calm 


I 


* A 


undiſturbed ; | 


Old father Thames rai up his reverend head, 
"But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return: 
Deep in his ooze he ſought his /eZgy bed, 
e e hit wetbrebnck lndp bid oth.  Drydee 
SDNMT. 2. /. [ ſediment, French; cdi. 
nmentum, Latin.] That which ſubfides or 
ſettles ar the bottom. 
Les ſalt water _ I 1 · [ the 
top partiy goeth into a men in the bottom 
— — oor | . 
| at the 
* bottom, that 


8 
Diſputation carries away the If 

Subs ral r. edv; [from fedate.] Calmly ; 

without diſturbance. | | 


That has moſt weight wich them that. 
z "ferenity;; - freedom. 


; 


Sr ion. x. , Lenne French; Ci 
Latin.] A A +6 op 


' at the ſurface. of the ſediment, and covering all the 
„% Wardward, 


n an\uproar. 
{ , . Thaſm-thine brew's x ſhow'r for him; 
That waſh'd bis father's fortunes forth of France, 
Aud heap d {edition on his con at home. S4. 


* 
* 
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ſo removing the hindrances of knowledge. 


SED 


Ia ſoothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſenate, { 


Tue cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shak, 
S bros. adj. [ /editicux, French; 
ſeditiofus, Latin, ] FaRtious with tumult ; 
turbulent. | 
The cauſe, why I have brought this army hither, 
1s to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 

Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate. Shakſperare. 

Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at 
that time, did not appear yet in this /editiovs beha- 
viour. Clarendon, 

Thou return'(t 


From fli ditions angel. Milton. 

e % as deform'd this earthly life 

With murd'rous rapine and /ed?tiors ſtrife, 

In everlaſting darkneſs mult ſhe lie; 

Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior. 
Sppi'TIOUSLY. adv, | from /edrtious. | 

Tumultuoufly; with factious turbulence, 

SzD1/TIOUSNESS. 2. fo {from editions, 


Turbulence; difpoſition to ſedition. 


To SEDU'CE. v. 4. [| feduco, Lat. ſeduire, 
French.] To draw aſide from the right; 
to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; to 
miſlead ; to deceive. = 

1 'Tis meet | 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who ſo firm that cannot be ſedue d? Sbalſp. 

Mie the gold of France did not /educe, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Shalſpeare. 

A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe deelenſion. | Shakſpeare. 
a the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits. 1 Timothy. 
1 ſhall never gratify the ſpitefulneſs of a few with 
ſiniſter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom 


pious frauds have /edvced. ing Charles, 
Subtle he needs muſt be who could /educe 
Angels. Milton. 


Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Jonſon's hoſtile name; 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
- And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe, - Dryden. 
SzDU'CEMENT, 2. / [from ſeduce. ] Prac- 
tice of ſeduction; art or means uſed in 
order to ſeduce. 


To ſeaſon them, and win them early to the love 


ol virtue and true labour, ere any flattering ſeduce- 
ment or vain principle ſeize them wandering, ſome 
eaſy and delightful book of education fhould be read 

to them. 85 Milion. 
Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow r, 
The nymph's /educements, and the magick bow'r, 
6 


| Pope. 
Sepvu'cer. 2. /. [from /edace,] One who | 


draws afide from the right; a tempter; 
a Sener. | 
Grant it me, O king; otherwiſe a ſedzcer flou- 
riſhes, and a poor maid is undone. Shakſpeare. 
There is a teaching by reſtraining /educers, and 


| South. 
be oft /educer, with enticing looks, 3 


The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 
le, whoſe firm faith no reaſon could remove, 


Win melt before that ſoft Je ducer, love. Dryden. 
Szpu'cinLs, ag. [from /educe,] Cor- 
ruptible ; capable of being drawn afide 
from the right. | 
- The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons the curi- 
olity ot the preſent, affording a hint of fin unto 


 feducible ſpirits, Brown. 

We owe much of our errour to the which 

. our affections have over aur ſo eaſy. ſeducib/e under- 

„ Kanding. = 4 hs Glanville. 

StDu'cT10N. 2. / 8 Fr. ſeductus, 

Lat.] ITbe act of ſeducing; the act of 
drawing aſide. E 1 


Whatſoever men's faith, ſence, af perſeveranc nce. 
were, any Ce ee to. this. fin, the 
ond 


ki el Balaam, was fure to bring judgments, || | 


To procure the: miſeries of others in thaſe entre. 
mities, wherein we hold an hope to have no foriety | 


| 


nnn = 
6 — 


2 
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ourſelves, is a rain above Lucifer, and a project 


* the primary /eduction of hell. Brotum. 
the deceiver ſoon found out this ſoſt place of 
Adam's, and innocency itſelf did not ſeeure him 

from this way of ſaduftior. Glanville, 
' Helen aſcribes her /edu&ion to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Pope. 
A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all 

pro but that which flows from the approbation of 


er own heart, is, morally ſpeaking, out of reach of 


ſeduttion, - Clariſſa. 
SEDU'LITY, 2. /. | ſedulitas, Lat.] Dili. 
gent aſſiduity; laboriouſneſs; induſtry; 


application; intenſeneſs of endeavour. 
Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſed/ity and 
earneſtneſs, that which cannot ſtand him in any 
ſtead for vital purpoſe, Hooker. 


Let there be but the ſame n and beut of 


will to religion, and there will be the ſame /edu/ity 
and indefatigable induſtry in men's enquiries intoit, 
Saut h. 


SEDULOUsS. adj. [ ſedulzs, Lat.] Afli- 


duous ; induſtrious ; laborious ; dili. 
gent; painful. | | 

Not ee by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem'd. Milton. 
What ſignifies the ſound of words in prayer, with- 
out the affection of the heart, and a /edu/ous appli- 
cation of the proper means that may naturally lead 
us to ſuch an end, | L' Eftrange. 

The goat, now bright amidſt her fellow ſtars,” 
Kind Amalthza, reach'd her teat, diſtent 
With tnilk, thy early food: the /edu/ous bee 
Diſtill'd her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 

The bare majority of a few repreſentatives is often 
procured by great induſtry and application, wherein 
thoſe who eagage in the purſuits of malice are much 
more ſedulous than ſuch as would prevent them. 

eg Swift, 


SE'DULOUSLY, adv. 271 ſedulaus.] 
ouſly ; laboriouſly 3 


Aſſiduouſly; induftri 
diligently ; painfully. 
The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other 
parts of ſacred writ, were moſt ſedu/on/7y, moſt reli- 
giouſly guarded by them. Govern, of the Tongue, 
All things by experience 
Are moſt improv'd ; then /edulou/ly think 
To meliorate thy ſtock, no way or rule 
Be uneſſay d. . Philips. 


Sr'pULOUSNESS. x. / [from edulons.] 
Aſſiduity; aſſiduouſneſs; ind 
gence. | 


copal power; the dioceſs of a biſhop. 


ou, my lord archbiſhop, 

Whoſe fee is by. a civil peace maintain'd, 
Whole beard he filver 7 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor d, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove and yy bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war ? 


Shakſpeare. | 


It is a ſafe opinion for their fſeer, empires, and 

kingdoms ; and for themſelves, if they be _ 

on. 

The pope would uſe theſe treaſures, in caſe of any 
great calamity that ſhould endanger the 1 

| lon, 

al revenues were ſo low reduced, that three 

or four ſees were often united to make a tolerable 


competency. 35 Sufi. | : CAFES Huge 

| 146k bbs cats | 1. The organized particle produced by 

To SEE. v. 4, pret. / /aw; part, paſſ. plants and animals, from which new 

ſeen, [yeon, Sax, fien, Dutch, ] plants aud animals are generated. 

1. To perceive by the eye. i yowanlook-into'the ſeeds of imm, 
1 4 * 9 _—_ grain will grow and 7 1 not, 
Might 1 but live to ee thee in my touch. ak en to me. | ſpeare, 
Foy yr pork 3 ”Y  Shakſpeare,} Seed of a, year old is the beſt, though ſome ſeed 
1 was bowed down at the hearing of it; 1 was | - and grains laſt beitef than others. Bacon. 
diſmayed at the ſering of ii. © dfatah. Thas every has ig feed, is an evident ſign 
I ſpeak that which 1 have ſeen with my father, | of divine ki $46 Are 


and ye do that — k 


* 


and of peace hath touch d, 


. 


; dili- | 


| 


| 


| 


11 


SEB. u. . [ /edes, Lat.] The ſeat of epiſ- 


IE 
He l lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and 3 
rydens 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had ſore eyes: If you -have more 
pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your 
fight, wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure of 


ſting be greater to you than that of drinking, wine 
is naught, + Lecte. 
I ſee her ſober over a ſampler. Pope, 


2, lo obſerve; to find, 
Seven other kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as E 
never /aww for badneſs. Geneſis, 
Such command we had, 
To /ee that none thence ifſued forth 3 (py: Milton. 
Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and fee that they 
perfely comprehend it, beſore you go any . 
6 Locle. 
The thunderbolt we ſee uſed, by the eſt poet 
of Auguſtus's age, to expreſs irtefifti b via 
N g | Addiſon. 
3. To diſcover ; to deſcry, 
Who is ſogroſs |, 
As cannot fee this palpable device? 
Yet who ſo bold but ſays he /ces it not, 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be een in ſought ? 
| 11 | are, 
4+ To converſe-with...; 4-4 | 
The main of them may be reduced to language, 
and to an improvement in wiſdom and prudence, 


by ſceing men, and converſing with people of dif- 


ferent tempers and cuſtoms, 
5. To attend; to remark. | 
1 had a mind to /e him out, and therefore did 
not care for contradicting him. Addiſen, 
To SEE. VU, Mo ; e 
1. To have the power of ſight; to have by 
the eye perception of things diſtant. 
Who maketh the ſeeing or the blind? have not I, 
the Lord? mh : Exodus. 
Air hath ſome ſecret decree of light; otherwiſe 
cats and owls could not ſee in the night. Baron. 
2. To diſcern without deception,” - © '- 
Many ſagacious perſons will find us out, wilt look 
under our maſk, and ſee through all our fine pretea- 
ſions, and diſcern the abſurdity of telling the world 
that we believe ove thing when, we do the contrary, 


Could you /ee into my ſecret foul, . 
There you might read your own domigion doubled. 
K Dryden. 
You may ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and forty 


ker 


your pen from thoſe general notions., _ Felton, 
3. To inquire; to diſtinguiſn. g 
See whether fear doth make thee her. 


| 17 Sbalſpeare. 
To be attentive, e 
Mark and perform it, /ee'/? thou ? for the fail 
Of any point in 't ſhall be death, Sbakſpeare, 
5. To ſcheme; tocontrive, . 
Caſſio s a proper man: let me /ee now; 


5 


behold. * . N x ; H 
See | fee ! upon the banks of Boyne he ſtan, | 
Zy his on view adjuſting his — — 
See !. the: ſole bliſs heav'n could on all beſtoẽ-w, 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know. 


£ : ; . 


8 


9 
4 07 


Did-they ever ſes any herbs; except. thoſe of the 
dn itide, come up without two /ced leaves; 


- 
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' Shakſpeare, 


SEP. interjettion, ' . ginally the rati ve 
ol the NN, o; La, + 


— * 8 A 
r ße 
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| 9 5 PLE, - Seedtime and harveſt heat and hoary froſt, 
| 38 bl 2 Shall 9 hold their cute N 
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which to me is an argument that they came all of 
- ſeed, there being no reaſon elſe why they ſhould pro- 
- ' | duce two ſeed leaves different from the ſubſequent, | 


The vine ariſes from her mother's juice: 
When feeble planis or tender flow'rs decay, 
They to their feed their images convey. 

In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the 
notth for ſeed corn. | 
2. Firſt principle ; original. | | 
The ſeed of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth 
from us, is a right opinion touching things divine. 
3. Prineiple of production. y 
| Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters, as a feed 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 
4. Progeny ; offspring; deſcendants, . 


Next himking Lear in happy peace long reign'd ; 


But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, n 
But three fair daughters which were well uptrain'd 


In all that ſeemed fit for kingly /eed. Fairy Quren. 


The thing doth touch 
The main of all your ſtates, 'your blood, og" res 


aniel. 


When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought 


fit to put his ſeed into the grant too. 

5. Race; generation; birtn. 

Ot mortal. „ru they were not held, 
Which other mortals fo excell'd; 
And beauty too in ſuch exceſs, 

As yours, Zelinda ! claims no leſs. 
To SED. v. . [from the noun.] | 
2. To 
med the ſeed, 


Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 


Lecke. 


MS equivocal bir, 
ee runs up to poetry. 
2. To ſhed the ſeed. 


* to perfect maturity, ſo as to 


14 1 | Ray. 
= faſt gods! all other things their like else | 


Mortimer. 


Hooker. | 


45 Waller. | 


\ 


They pick up all the old roots, except what they 


. deſign forſeed, which they let ſtand to feed the next 
ny year, . n - > | 
Sge'DCAKR, af feed and cake.] A ſweet 
[.cike/interſperſed with warm aromatick 
; ſeeds. "2% > In aka 5 * ; 
e bee Alery? ber not; Tof 
The ſeedcake, the paſties, and furmety pot. Tuer. 
Fo Ul ths A veſſel in which the 


SERDLO F ſower carries his ſeed. 
| Ainſæuo 


[2 


grains of 5 
In the diſſolution of ſeedpear/ in ſome acid men- 
ſtruum, if a good quantity of the little pearls be caft 
in whole, they will be carried in ſwarms from the 


bottom to the top Boyle. 
Sex'peLoT, 3. / { /eed and =" The 
ground on which plants are ſowed to be 

| 


afterward tranſplanted, , 
To counſel others, a man muſt be furniſhed with 


an univerſal ſtore in himſelf to the 1 a all | 
are 


nature: chat is, the matter and ſeedpdor : 
the ſeats of all-argument and invention. 
ty iT R N 


Humility is a ſeedp/ot of virtue, eſpeciall 
tian, which chives beſt when tis deep rooted in the 
7 ble lowly heart. Flammon 
. will not be unuſeful to 
ol this rebellion, looking back to thoſe paſſages by 
which the /cedplots were made and framed, from 
 wheace thoſe miſchĩe fs have ſucceſſively ww, 
Sz rin. v. f. [/eed and time.] The 
ſeaſom of ſowi | 
While the earth 
mall not ceaſe. 
If he would have two tributes in one year, he 
mult give them two ſecdiime r, and n., 


1 Wha x1... Me 4 on, 
The firſt rain fell upon the /redrime about Ofto- 


was to fill the ear. MEE Brown. 
St: Day and night.. 


* 


Ben Jonſon. 
riſ- 


Mortimer. 


| 


ſent a full narration { 


of 


| 
| 


maineth, feedtime and harveſt | 


ber, and was to make the ſeed to root 5 the latter 


4 


Prior. | 


{ 
1 
4 


| 


ö 


| . zhat.] Since; fith ; it being 


. 


N the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bodies from which 
rt * - 


Sze/pr#kit. . . ¶ced ind pearl.) Small | 


\ 


i 


" ſowing tares t 


{ 1. The ſower; he that ſcatters the ſeed. 


SEEING. 2. ＋ from /ee.] Sight; viſion, 


o Ys 4 4 : . 5 — q 4. * 
« * * X 2 2 * * 
-- 4 £ 
FR 1 


| 4 


. SEE 
Their very ſzedtime was their harveft, and 
immediately reaped gold. 
Decay of Piety. 
He that too curiouſly obſerves the Ges of the 


by: 


heavens, by miſſing his /eedtime, will loſe the hopes | 


of his harveſt. 


| Atterbury. 
SerfpLing, 


n. . [from feed. } A young 


plant juſt riſen from the ſeed. 


_ Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſcedlings or plants as ] 


. are for their choiceneſs reſerved in pots. Avelyn. 
SER'DNEs3S, 1. /. [from feed. Seedtime ; 

the time of ſowing. | | 

Bloſſoming time | 

From the ſeedneſi the bare fallow brings | 

To teeming foyſon. Shatſpeare. ; 

SER/DSMAN. 2. ſ. ¶ /eed and man.] | 


| The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the /eed/man 
pon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, | 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt, Shakſpeare, ; 


2. One that ſells ſeed. 
SRD v. adj. [from /eed.] Abounding with 
ſeed ED | 


Love adds a precious ſceing to the eye. | 
| | 5 8 | a Shakſpeare. 
Ser'1nc. adv. [vi gue, Fr, from 
SEEING that, F ſee, It would be more 
grammatically written, as v gue, pourvũ 
gue, in French; en that, or 18 
o that. 
Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for ſo long 
time, as the ſhips are uſually for a year, ſeeing it is 
eaſier to keep victuals on land than water? Spenſer, 
How ſhall they have any trial of his doctrine, 
learning, and ability to preach, ſeeing that he may 
not publickly either teach or exhort, becauſe he is 
not yet called to the miniſtry ?. Whitgift. 
Seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, therefore 
weare taught the languages of thoſe people who have 
been moſt induſtrious after wiſdom. Milton. 
' Sceing they explained the phenomena of viſion, 
imagination, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of 
atoms that flow from the furfaces of bodies, and by 
their ſubtlety penetrate any obſtacle, and yet retain 


they proceed: in conſequence of this hypotheſis 
they maintained, that we could have no phantaſy of 
any thing, but what did really ſubſiſt either intire or 
in its ſeveral parts. : Bentley. 


To SEEK, v. a. pret. / ſought; part. paſl, 


fought. Loren, Sax. /oecken, Dutch. ] 
1. To for; to ſearch for: often with 
out. 
le did range the town to /ee# me our. | 
| Shakſpeare. 
T have a venturous fairy, that ſhall /cek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Sbalſpeare. 
Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks, are 
we brought in, that he may ſecl occaſion againſt us, 
and take us for bondmen. Geneſis. 
He feeketh unto him a cunning workman, to pre- 
pare a graven image. Laiab. 
Seek thee a man which may go with thee, Tobit. 
Sweet peace, where doſt thou dwell? : | 
»I humblycrave, + | 
Let me once know; he 
I fought thee in a ſecret cave, 22 
And alk d if peace were there. Herbert. 
.* The king meant not to ee our nor to decline 
fighting with them, if they put themſelves in his 


> : | om. 
wy fatal. twas to /ce# temptations ont , 
- Moſt confidence has ſtill moſt cauſe to doubt. 


We muſt /eck out ſome other original of power 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, 
or elſe there will be none — HO 


1. 


2. To ſolicit; to endeavour 22 
n a 


E 


SEE 


The yourg liens roar after their 


their meat from God, Prey. Tale 


God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves 
' Seek them with wandering thoughts, Milton 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, - 
And what we /eek of you, of us requir'd. Drydix. 
3. To go to find. 
Let us /cek death, or, he not found, ſupply 


His office. Milton. 
Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet ſengbt the Phrygian ſhore. 
Dryden, 


Like fury ſeiz d the reſt ; the ſe knows, 
All eek the mountains, and forfike the town. 
; Dryden, 
Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns. Fiege. 
Indulge one labour more, 
And feek Acrides on the Spartan ſhore. 
4. To purſue by machinations, 
| ; T1 had a ſon, 
Now outlaw'd from my blood ; he ſeugbt my life. 
| Shakſpeare, 
David ſaw that Saul was come out to //eek his lite. 
1 Samuel, 


Pope. 


To SEEK, v. z.. 10 
1. To make ſearch; to make inquiry. 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. 
Juiab. 

I have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, and 

have endeavoured to cet after ſome better reaſon, 
| Be fn | Spectator. 
2. To endeavour, | 
Why ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeek to harm? 
4 Milton. 

Aſk not what pains, nor further ſeek to know 
Theit*praceſs, or the forms of law below, Dryden. 

3. To make purſuit, | 

Violent men have /ought after my ſoul, Palit. 

If thy brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it (hall be 
with thee until thy brother /eek after it. 

1 Deuteronomy. 
4. To apply to; to uſe ſolicitation. 

All the earth ſungöt to Solomon, to hear his 
wiſdom. Sh 14] 1 Kinps. 

Unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither 
thou ſhalt come, | Deuterenony. 

5. To endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by wiſdom 
to order that which the young prince /ovg+t for by 
war. | Knoles, 

To SEEK. [an adverbial mode of ſpeech, ] 
At a loſs; without meaſures, knowledge, 
or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other ſervices 
abroad, though they be of good experience in thoſe, 
yet in theſe they will be new to ſeek; and before 

they have gathered experience, they ſhall buy it with 
great loſs to his majeſty. | Spenſer. 

Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and till zo ſeek. 

| | Milton. 

But they miſplace them all; 
And are as much 70 ſeel in other things, 
As he that only can deſign a tree, 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. 

See'«eR. 2. /. [from /eeb,] 

1. One that ſeeks ; an inquirer. | 

Though I confeſs that in philoſophy I am a 

. ſeeker, yet cannot believe that a ſceptick in _— 
phy mult be one in divinity. - Glanville, 

A language of a very witty volatile people, ſeekers 
after novelty, and abounding with variety of - por 


| Locke. 
2. The name of a ſect which profeſſed no 
determinate religion. 
Sxe'xs0RROW, 2. , | ſeek and /orrow.] 
One who contrives to give himſelf vexa- 
tion, | 1 
A field they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou /eet/errow, Klaius, them among: 
| Indeed thou ſaidſt it was thy friend to ſee, 
Strephon, whoſe abſence ſeem'd unto thee long. 


Roſcommon, 


Te Stet. v. a. | /celler, to ſeal, Fr.] To 


cloſe the eyes, A term of falconry, the 


* 
\ 


Se 
rye of x wild or haggard hawk being 


for: a 2 ſeeled or cloſed. 


3 
e b 


—.— 2 Was, the higher ſhe ftrave. 
no more on vanity {hall feed, 
up with death ſhall have their deadly 


- ed. Fairy Queen. 
Sn feling nights, wi 


Senf up the Lowe. eye of pitiful day. Shakſpoare. 
Some ambitiqus men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in 
matters af danger add envy ; for no man will take 
0 fuck pat» ualęſs he be like. the /zeled dove, that 

wunts and-mounts, becauſe he cannot weapon 
acon 


ny idiey. 


Mie e 


— 


him. 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 
Like a ſeeld dove, his crimes en be his puniſh- 
ment, | 
To be Jepriv'd of licht. a, 
\ Jo SEEL. v. z. TY llan, Sax.} To leah on 
ane fide, 
When a ſhip fade or rowls in foul, weather, the 
| breakiog tool: of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. 
* Raleigh. 
Seri or Sxx' LING, 1. /. [from ſeel.] The 
_ agitation of a ſhip in foul weather. 
Ainſworth, 


E Lv. adi. [from Yee, lucky time, Sax | | 
| 1 


1. Lucky; happy. 
My ſeely ſheep like well below, | 
For they been; bale enough and trow, 


And liken their a Spenſer, 
2. 2 fooliſh; find ple. 
ock and eorkie, mlt nibbles off top, 


Are very ill neighbours to ſcely poor hop. Tur. | 


7 . SEEM. v. u. { Jembler, Fr, unleſs it has 
2 Teutoniek original, ß; certanly! 


has. ] 
1. To appear ; to make a how; to have 


ſemblance. 
My lord, you've loſt a friend, indeed; ; 
And I dare {wear you borrow not that face 


Of. ſeeming ſorrow ; it is ſure your own. Shakſpeare. | 


Speak: we will not truſt our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou ferm. t. 


Shak Peare. 


So ſpake th* Omnipotent; and with his words. 
Al ese well pleas d; all 3 but were not all. 


1 ials tied 
Pars fon a tene bride Dryden. 


1 A 
Obſerze the yo 
Already feems to l ch the vital air. Dryden. 

2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It ſeems to me, that the true reaſon why we have 

few verſions which are tolerable, is becauſe there 
ö . few who have all the talents requiſite for 

tranſlation. Dr 


Yen. 
3. * Shak/peare, to ſeem, perhaps, 1 
er pos. | 


11 aught 12 ede ge ſubſtance | | 


May fitly like your grace, 
She 's there, aud ſhe is yours, King Lear. 
+t SuZMuS. A ſe hard to * ex- 


plained. It ſometimes ſignifies that there |. 
is an appearance, though no reality; but 

enerally it is uſed ironically to con- 
Lee he thing mentioned, like the 
Latin ſcilicet, or * old Engliſh, The 
1 avibi datur negotii ſeilicet. 7 


ſcems, is 10 he my taſt. 
"The reid, v4 theſe, tis ſajd, 
is Gogle 1 0 f men and women b 


bes HED It” Tit ir S N 754 4 
"No Itys\ſometimes a ſlig affirmation. . 
©" } Aqrinceof Indy plaeawprentempinghbie et yd 


"Re aaa 14 by ſuch i G 
er Eee, i, hag peg 


eee, r 


ht chem to ſee a ſeeled dove, who! 


' Denham. | 


3 } 


decent manner; in a proper manner. 


SEE 
| uw executed that high office juſtly and honour. 
ab 7 Atrerbury, 
t ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered ſleeping 
on the ground, the emperor had early notice. 
Gulliver, 
6. It appears to be. 
Here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, ir eme, 
+ Rodrigo meant t' have ſent. Shakſpeare. 


It ſeems, the camel's hair is taken by painters for 
the (kin with "” hair on. Brown, 


Ser'MER. 2. J [from /zem.] One that car- 
ries an appearance, 
Angelo ſcazce confeſſes , 


That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 
If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſcemers be. 


$nrmtxG, . . [from em.] 


1. Appearance; ſhow; ſemblance, 
All good /zeming, 
By thy re volt, o huſband, thall be though 
Put on for villany. 
Give bim heedful note 
And, after, we will both our judgments j join : 
Incenſure of his ſeeming. Shakſpeare. 
2. Fair appearance. 
For you there's roſemary and rue; theſe keep 
* and ſavour all the winter long. Shalſpeare. 


Shak; Peare. 


3. Opinion. 


othing more elear unto their ſeeming, thari that, 


| "a new/eruſalem being often ſpoken of in the ſcrip- 


ture, they undoubtedly were themſelves that new 

Jeruſalem. Hooker. 
His perſuaſive words impregn'd_ 

With reaſon to her ſeeming. Milton, 

See 'MINGLY, adv, [from feeming,) In 


appearance; in ſhow ; in ſemblance, 


To this her mother's plot, 
25 ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 
Made promiſe o the doctor. . 


They to their viands fell, not ſcemingly 


angels, nor in miſt, law 


collateral to my ſcope; and yet I think they are 
mote than ſeeming 'lo, ſince they pertinently 
illuſtrate my deſigu. . 
The city dame "Y ſo well bred, as ſeeming! ly to 
take all in good part. L'Eftrange.. 
The king and 3 empreſs, to our wonder, 
If not Ja 'd, yet ſeemingly at peace. Dryden. 
s the father ſeemingly complied 1 but 
̃ e refuſing, the ſon iras likewiſe ſet . 
on. 
Th often on remote and ſeeming /y 
biſprgortoned caſe. | 2 
Sen MINGNESS, u. . [from ſeeming, 1 
Plauſibility; fair appearance. 
the 74 Bl 8 of thoſe reaſons. perſuade 7 
other ſide gby. 
Sur 'MLINESS, . 7 {from een 4 J De- 
ons handſomeneſs; comeline grace; 
beauty. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combine th with delightful- 
neſs, ſtemlineſt with portlineſs, and currentneſ 
with ſtayedgeis, /how can the language ſound other 
than full of {weetneſs? , Camden, 


| SEE'MLY. adj. { ſoonmeligt, David; fron) | 
ſoome, Iſlandick, honour or decency. ] 
Decent ;" becoming; r; mal | 
Suſpenſe of Jud t and exerciſe of c wer 
ſafer and 7 men, 422 U. 5 
Furſuit of theſe controverſies. ' Hooker, 
I am a woman, lacking wi 


© Wl y 
Sa falt and ſeemlieft by herhulband .. | 
May we en a | 
Our humid products, and with emily 
Baljjodle 1 mirth and hoſpitable love - 


il. 
Ser MLY. ddv, from. the adjective.] = 


Adil 


There rang'd in peaceſul order, ſtood 
.  P 


18 0d. {from ſec.] Skilled ; verſed, 


4  VYarH. —_ ""__ * 1 


| 


I have touched upon them, though ſeemingly | 


| 


Shatfpeare, 


To make a r. of to ſuch pron. Self | 


| SEG: 


| Petruchio hall offer me, diſguis's in ſober robes, 

To old Baptiſta, as a ſchoolmaſter 

Well feex in muſick. . 
Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſer, 

Than his great brother read, in ſtates and men. 


Sx'ER. 2. . [from ſee,] 
1. One who ſees. 
We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of 
dreams, and a ſeer of viſions. Spetator, 
2, A prophet; one who foreſees future 


events, 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, /cer bleſt ! 

Meaſur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 

Till time ftand fin d. Milton, 
By day your frighted e 

Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, 

And wiſh their eyes were floods? by night from 
dreams 

Of opening gulphs, black ſtormy, and raging flames, 

Starting amaz'd, (ball to the people ſhow 


Ms 


rior, 
8ER den, 1. . See SEARWOOD, Dry 
wood. 

Caught, like dry ſtubble fd, or like ſcer wood; 
Yet from the wound enſued no purple flood, 

But look d a bubblirig maſs of frying blood. Dryd. 
SEB'SAW. . /. [from ſaw. 1 
ting mation. 
is pit all ſee/awp, between that and this; 

Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 

And bene one vile antitheſis. Pope. 
To SEB'SAW. w. 2. {from /aw.] To move 
with a reciprocating. motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then 
it went all of a ſudden again on John fide; ſo they 
went feeſawing up and down, from one end of the 
room to the other. Arbuthnot, 


To SEE TH. v. a. preterit I /ad or ſeetbed; 


_ 4 ſadden. [T reodan, Sax. Heilen, 
ateh.] To boil; to decoct in hot 
liquor. 


Ide Seychians uſed to ſeetb the fleſh in 2 99 7 
and ſo do the northern Iriſh. 92 
Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood o' th? N 

Till the high fever ſeeth your, blood to ws 
And ſo ſcape hanging. Shakſpeare. 
Set on the great pot, and ſeeth pottage * the ſons 
of the prophets. ngs. 
To 'SEETH. v. . 


ebullition ; to be hot. 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, / 
Which, feeth with lecret fire eternally, 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames which they are warm'd upon. 
airy ; _ 


T will make a complimental Aal u 2 
ares 


for my buſineſs ſecths, 
Lovers and madmen have ſuch e +: 
1 — ſhaping ſantaſies, that apprehe 
lore than cold reaſon eyer com 2 
The prieſt's ſeryant came, while the fi wa * 
2 5 with a fleſh-hogk, and ſtuck it * 


or 


sake. . 7 [from feet, 1A kel ; 


us ſe 
Like T0 4 1010 he fo une kale LY 
SE.GMENT. n. .. i rut, . 
Latin.] A g Cantained 
chord and an arch of the cirele, or ſo 


** much of the circle as 1s cut 1 b that 
19 .. Unto a N * and moch as ; live under go 


x ex 
0 any ti . and b un A MET e 
bee e, ot ares; n. = 
er ments rcs | 
[10s ſor the mat yr 9 ae 
a circle. 
Svaxixx. 1. 7 Koen gui, 127 lg: | 
- gilbneſs; inactiv ie. E ee of 
FOOT W414 4" 18 


ö 0 4 AF + OV + Mer 
* "BEES 


Szalſpeare. 


. Lg heav 'nly wrath, and myſtick types of 


A reciproca. 


To be in a ſtate of 


between a 


* 


Wr 


To SEGREGATE.. 5. a. [ /egrego, Lat. 


ſegreger, French. ] To ſet apart; to ſepa- 
rate from others. TESTES +: 
SEGREGATION. 3, . [| ſegregation, Fr. 
from ſepregate.] Separation from others. 
What ſhall we hear of this? 85 
A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet; 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. Shakſ. 
SANT. adj. [ In heraldry.] Sitting, 


 SE1GNEU'RIAL. adj. | from ſeignior.] In- 


SEINE. ». /. [ 


1 


24 As fair he was a8 C 


veſted with large powers; independent. 
Thoſe lands e 41 * Temple. 


SE'IGNIOR, . /. [from ſenior, Latin; 
ſeigneur, French.] A lord. The title of 

honour given by Italians, _ 

Se'1GN10RY, #, /. [ ſcigneurie, Fr. from 
ſeiennr.] A lordſhip ; a territory, 


Neaſ never had any /cigz?s' y over that count 
but what by * 62 upon the Engliſh. 


Spenſer, 

Mere you not reſtor'd. | 
To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories ? Shakſp. 
_, Hoſea, in the perſon of God, fayeth of the Jews, 
they have reigned, but not by me; they have ſet a 
ſeigniory over themſelves : which place proveth 


plainly, that there are governments which God doth 
not avow. | | Bacon. 


William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinſter, had royal juriſdiction throughout that 
province, and every one of his five ſans enjoyed that 
feigniory ſucceſſively. | Davies. 

S TONO RAGE. 2. / [ /igneuriage, French; 
from ſeignior.] Authority; acknowledg. 
ment of power. EVE, 

They brought work to the mint, and a part of 
the money coined to the crown for ſrignorage ; 

| ITED, Locke. 
Fo Se't6noRr8, v.a, [from ſeignior.] To 
ytherea's make, 


As proud as he that ſeignoriſeth hell, Fairfax 


rezzue, Saxon; /eine, ſenne, 


fene, Fr.] A net uſed in fiſhing. 


They have cock-boats for paſſengers, * feine | 


boats for taking of pilchards, arew. 
SEINER, 2. /. (from ſeine. ] A fiſher with 
nets. Nn ö 


| Seiners complain, with open mouth, that theſe 
| @rovers work much prejudice to the commonwealth 
of fiſhermen, and reap ſmall gain to themſelves. 


| Carew. 
To SEIZE, v. 4. { faifr, French. 


1. To take hold of; to gripe; to graſp. 
c 


4 His couchant watch, as one who choſe his ___ 


* 


* 


* 


9 


Then as a tiger, who by chance hath ſpied, 
Ia fome purlieu, twogentle fawns at play, | 
Straight couches cloſe, then rifiog changes oft 


Wbence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them 
Both griped in each paw. 
2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. 
. At laſt they ſeize | 
The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons. 'Milton, 
3. To take on of; to lay hold on; 
In ber ſad breaſt the prinee s fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate eie her foul. Pepe. 
4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 
An eſcheator of London had arreſted a clethier 


both, 
Miltan. 


© that was outlawed, and ſeized his goods. © Camden. | 
hi heſt kind of judgment, 


; wag fete 5 d | | 
that he Id be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate 


| dontiſeated and ſeined, and his houſes pulled down, | 


+ 7 Bacon, 


nem 


A 
% 1 

7 * 
* * 

«* 59 


n « of his prey | 
#4 0 a Ee. 

f deres ee in is ie 
wildeſt air_making his idle way. | 


y | fo Ps Ix'd of Proferyine » 77 ö £14 


— 


 SE'LCOUTH. ad 


1 


| Selban is ſuppoſed to 


- 


 , 

| There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 

g prize, a 

| . Nor envied Jove his funſhine and his ſkies, Addi/; 

To Se12z8. v. 1. To fix the graſp or the 
power on any thing. 6 

Paaireſt Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: 
Be *tlawful I take vp what's caſt away? Shakſp. 
Where there is a defign of ſupplanting, that 

neceſſarily requires another of eng even Jeze- 
bel vrojeds not to /eize on Naboth's vineyard with- 
out a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 

SE'1ZIN. 2. /. | ſaiffne, French.] 

1. In law. ] Is of two forts : /eiſex in fact, 
and ſeiſin in law. Seiſin in fact, is 
when a corporal poſſeſſion is taken: ſeiſin, 
in law, is when ſomething is done which 


This is as much as a right to lands and 
tenements, though the owner be by 
wrong diſſeized of them. Covell, 
2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and e of 

his heart, and a power to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. 
Decay ef Piety. 
Seiſin is the ſame, in the canon law, as livery and 
eiſin at the common law. Ayliffe. 
3- The things poſſeſſed, | 


Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as | 


ſucceſſors, of the ſeizin of their predeceſſors. Hale, 
Se'1zvRE. 2. /. {from ſeixe.] | 
1. The act of ſeizing, 
2. The thing ſeized, BYE | | 
Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, 
Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſei/ure, many days | 
Giv'n thee of grace. | | Milton. 
3. The act of 1 forcible poſſeſſion. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
Worth /eizure, do we ſeize into our hands, _ 
Shakfpeare, 
In the general town he maintained a ſeizure, and 
poſſeſſion of the whole. 3 Wotton. 
Heory continued to burn proteſtants, after he had 
caſt off the pope ;z and his ſeizure of eccleſiaſtical 
revenues cannot be reckoued as a mark of the 
- church's liberty, rg. Swift. 
4. Gripe; poſſeſſion. „ 
And ſhall theſe hands, fo lately purg'd of blood, 
VUnyoke this feizwre, and this kind regret ? Shakſp. 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, | 
* 8 me /cizxre of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 
Catch. | Y | 
5 Let there be no ſudden ſeizwre of a lapſed ſyllable, 
to play upon it, We” 4 alts. 


adj, '[yeld, rare, Sax. and 

couth, — Rarely known; uncom. 
mon: Spenſer, The ſame with zncourh, 
SE'LDOM. adv, [yelban, rarely; pelvon, 
more rarely; peldopr, moſt rarely. 
contracted from 
yelbzn, or peld, rate, and hyæune, 
when, Saxon; /e/dewu, Dutch; ſelian, 
SGBerman. ] Rarely; not often; not fre. 
B 
Wi are 3 in an 
the ordinary e * —— ana 8 


— wa ee 


Job's obſervation, who giveth men advice to * 
th off 


wiſdom amongſt the ancien, and in the } 


days underſtanding. coker. 


— venting grace, which ng grace /e/dim gives. 
= Where the hte of eee 
good e it is ſeen. it is the more 
. valuable. -.- £ 5-4 #4 5.7 x vet, 
SN bonnes: x. / [from feldom,} Un- 
commonneſs; infrequeney; rareneſs; 
Taxity. Little uſſe. 
Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except 


the law accounteth a /,, as enrolment. | 


9 8 E- A 
Srrosn o. . adj. [/eld and frown.) Seldom 


exhibited to view, 
Fe: 3 = 
an e popular throngs, Sbakſpeare, 
To SELEN » V, a. [/eletus, Latin.] e 
chooſe in rence to others rejected. 
The footmen, ſelacted out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eighe 
thouſand ſtrong. 6. 
The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train ſelectu. Dryd. 
SELE'CT, adj. [from the verb.] Nicely 
Choſen ; 7: og culled out on account 
of fuperiour — 
To the nuptial bow'r 
J led her, buſhing like the morn : all heav'a, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 
Shed their /edefeft influence. Milton, 
Sele from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior, 
SELE'CTION. u. {| ſelectio, Latin; from 
ſeleck.] The act of culling or chooſing ; 
choice, | | 
While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reje& 
others, the ſe/e&ion ſeems but arbitrary, Brow. 
SEL.Z'CTNESS. 7. % [from ele. The 
ſtate of being ſelect. 


SeLE'CTOR, #, /. [from ſelect.] He who 
ſelects. | 


' SELENOGRA'PHICAL, } adj. ¶ ſelenpra.' 
SELENOGRA'PHICK, pbigue, French; 
from. ſelenography.] Belonging to ſeleno- 


graphy. 

SELE'NOGRAPHY, 2. /. [ ſelenagrapbie, Fr, 
c and yup, } A deſcription of the 
moon, 

. + Hevelius, in his accurate /elerography, or deſcri 

tion of the moon, hath well N "the ann 

appellations of regions, ſeas, and mountains, unto 

the parts of that luminary. Brown, 


SELF. pronoun; plur. ſelves. Alba, Goth. 
ick; Typ, pylxa, Saxon; /elf, ſelxe, 
Dutch.) | 

1. Its primary ſignification ſeems to be that 

of an adjective. Very; particular; this 

above others; ſometimes, one's own. 
Shoot another arrow that fe way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt. Shakſpeare, 


The cruel miniſters, by /e/f and violent hands, 
Took off her life. | Shakſpeare, 


On theſe /eff hills the air is ſo thin, that it is not 


ſufficient to bear up the body of a bird. Ravcigh, 
At that /f moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 


It is united both to the perſonal pro- 
nouns, and to the neutral pronoun 17, and 
is always added when they are uſed reci- 
procally, or return upon themſelves: as, 
1 did not hurt him, he hurt himſelf ; „/e 
people hiſs me, but I * myſelf; hou 

gout thyſelf, though the. aworld [cont 


2. 


S 


1 They eaſt to build a city. 


Ad get! | Milton 


elves a name. 
ithin &imfelf unworthy. powers to rei | 
Over free reaſon. 1 * pay 4 Milton. 


Self ix that conſcious thinking thing, which is 
ſenfible or conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of 
happineſs and miſery, and ſo is concerned for i!/c/f, 
as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. . Locke, 
3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically in the 
.-.--neminative caſe z as, he will decide 
it; I elf will come; himſelf ſhall 
is e it. This uſe of , thus com- 
| + pounded, without the pronoun perſonal, 
1s chiefly poetica. 
4. Compounded with hin, a pronoun fub- 
ſtantive, elf is in a arice an adjec - 


| in | f doi 
. 


\ 


[ 


tive: joined tomy, hy, our yur, pro- 


"Even When componnded with 57 it is 


g 


* 


5. Myſelf, himſelf, tbemſelvet, and the reſt, 


7 


| 


6. It often adds only emphaſis and force to 
the pronoun with which it is com- 


c 


7. It ſignifies the individual, as ſubject to 


% 


identity, 7. e. the ſameneſs of a rational being. Locke. 


thoughts and actions, that it is e to it ſelf now, 
and ſo will be the ſame ey, as far as the ſame con- 


Which other things have to our ſelves, furniſhes 


$, It is much uſed in compoſition, which 


7 


x 


: 


* 


* 


4 
* 


* 


* * and o'erwhelm cuſtom. 
Not able to endure the ſight of day, | | 


But /e/f-affrighted tremble at his fin. Shakſpeere, 
heftars above us govern our conditions; 1 
r and mate could not | 

Buch different iſſues. bakſpeare. 

I'm made of that el metal as my ſiſter, 

And prize me at her worth. . Shahſpeare.” 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhatt, 


1 ſhot h 
Ter, wa eee | 


| Fairy Queen. 
My ſtrange and /e/f-abuſe 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. Shak/peare. 

I have heard fo much, | 

And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of ſe{f-affairs, 

My mind did loſe it. | Sbhakſpeare. 

_ Nor know I aught | | 


A peeviſh/elf-will'd harlotry iti, Shakſpcare. 


SEL | 


noun adjeRives, it ſcems 4 ſubſtantive, 


at laſt found to be a ſubſtantive, by its 
variation in the plural, contrary to the 
nature of Engliſh adjectives, as himſelf, | 
themſelves, | | 

No more be fnention'd then of violence 


Againſt owfe/ver, or wilful barrenneſs, Milton. 


may,*contrary to the analogy of my, him, 
them, be-ufed as nominatives, 


pounded: as, he did it him/elf. 
A horſe well bitted, which him/e/f did dreſs. 


RES Dryden, 
And touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 
1 learn to pity woes fo like my own. Dryden. 


his own contemplation or action. 
The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 


And ſtri ve your excellent /e/f to excel, F. Queer. 


Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of 


our ſelves ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 

- Since conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, 
and it is that that makes every one to be what he 
calls ſelf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all 
other thinking things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal 


It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 


ſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come. 
Locke. 


The fondneſs we have for /zlf, and the relation 


another long rank of prejudice, Watts. 


it is proper to explain by a train of 


Than by ſe offences weighing : 


As /elf-negleQiing. 


And entertain a cheerful diſpolition. 


examples, It is to be obſerved, that its 


compoſition in Shak/peare is often harſh, 
Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a /e/f- 
accuſing look, finding that in herſelf ſhe had ſhot out 
of the bow of her affection a more quick opening of 
her mind than ſhe minded to have done. Sidney. 
- Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our /e/f-love, ſo paſſions do deceive | 
We think they hurt when moſt they do aſſiſt. Sidney. 
Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his /e/f-like caſe he oye 
: idney. 
Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, 
Where it ſhould be to /e/f-deſtruQtign bound? Sidney. 
Before the door ſat /e/f-conſuming care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 


me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 
nlefs ſe charity be ſometimes a vice, | 
And to defend ourſelyes it be a fin, * 
When violence affails us. Shak . 
He walks, and that /e/f chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore. | Sballſpeare. 
It is in my power, in one /e/f-born hour, 


is treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 


fellow of the /e/f-ſame light 


the other forth. 


He may do ſome good on ber: 4 


Sbalſpeare. | 


. 


SEL 


But left myſelf be guilty of /z/-wrong, * 
I'!1 ſtep mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong. 
Shakſpeare, 
He conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind : being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
Got praiſes of the king | 
For him attempting who was /e/f-ſubdued, Shatſp. 
The Everlaſting fixt | 
His cannon 'gainſt /e, laughter. Shakſpeare. 
Know if his laſt purpoſe hold, a 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught 
To change the courſe, He's full of alteration 
And ſelfreproving. Shakſpeare, 
' More or leſs to others paying, 


= 


Shame to him whoſe cruel ſtriking | 
Shakſpeare, 


Kills for ſaults of his own liking. 

Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with /c/-capariſons,' 
Point againſt point. Shakſpeare. 
Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin ; 
Shakſpeare. 
Anger is like 


A full hot horſe, who, being allow'd his ways 
 Self-mettle tires him. Sbalſpeare. 


His lords deſire him to have borne 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 


Be fore him through the city; he forbids it, 


Being free from vainneſs and ſe/f<glorious pride. 
* Shalſpeare. 
Voou promis'd 

To lay aſide /e/f-harming heavineſs, 
Shakſpeare. 
In their anger they ſlew a man, and in their /e/f- 
will they digged down a wall. Genefis. 
The moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle life is liberty, 
eſpecially in certain /e/f-pleaſing and humourous 
minds, which are ſo ſenſible of every reſtraint as to 
think their girdles and garters to be bonds and 
ſhackles. Bacon, 


. Haſt thou ſet up nothing in competition with God: 


no pride, profit, /e/f-love, or ſe/f-intereſt of thy own? | 


Up through the ſpacious palace paſſed ſhe 
To where the king's proudly repoſed head, 
If ny can be ſoft to tyranny, ERC 
And /cif-tormenting fin, had a ſoft bed. Craſhaw. 
With a joyful willingneſs theſe /e/f-loving re- 
formers took poſſeſſion of all vacant preferments, and 
with reluctance others parted with their beloved 
colleges and ſubſiſtence. Walton, 
Repent the ſin ; but if the puniſhment 
Thou canſt avoid, /e/f-preſervation bids. Milton. 
Him faſt ſleeping toon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round /e/f-roll'd, Milton. 
Oft times nothing-profits more | 
Than /e/f-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton. 


Se knowing, and from thence 


Magnanimous, to 1 with heav'n. Milton. 


So virtue giv'n for loſt, 
** and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 
ike that /e/f-begotten bird, 
In th'Arabian woods emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, | 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd, Milton, 
He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him: longer than they move, 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Self-left. Milton. 
Seneca approves this cf homicide. Hakew!!!. 
. Thyſelf from flattering /e/f-conceit defend, 


Nor what thou doſt not know, to know pretend. 


Denham, 
Man's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 
From reaſon to /#/f-love declin'sd, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham, 


Farewell, my tears; 
And, my juft anger, be no more confin'd 
To vain complaints, or /e/f-deyouring ſilence. 
| Denham. 
They are yet more mad to think that men may 
reſt by death, though they die in /e/f-murder, the 
greateſt fin. Graunt, 
Are not theſe ſtrange /e/-deluſions, and yet atteſted 
by common experience ? South, 
If the wean of God is only ſovereignty, certainly 


we have been hitherto much miſtaken, and hereafter 


are to beware of making ourſelves unlike God, b 
too much /e//-denial and humility, Son 


SIS - 

If a man would have a devout, humble, ſin - abhor · 
ring, Hon ien frame of ſpirit, he cannot take a 
more efficacious courſe to obtain it than by praying 
himſelf into it, - _ '.., Sonth. 

Let a man apply himſelf to the difficult work of 
ſelf-examination, by a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the whole 

eſtate of his ſoul. \ Fg South, 
A fatal /e}f-impoſture, ſuch as defeats the deſign, 
and deſtroys the force; of all religion. ovihe 

When he intends to bereave the world of an illuſ- 
trious perſon, he may caſt him upon a bold - 
opinioned phyſician, worſe than his diſtemper, who 
ſhall make a ſhift to cure him into his grave. South, 

Neglect of ſriends can never be proved rational, 
till we prove the perſon uſing it omnipotent and 


ſel l- ſufficient, and ſuch as can never need apy mortal 


aſſiſtance. South, 
By all human laws, as well as divine, ſelſ- murder 
has ever been agreed on as the greateſt _— 


A ſcif-cenceited fop will ſwallow any thing. 
: 1. Br ange, 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came ; 
Yet my /e/f<conſcious worth, your high renden, 
Your virtue, through the neighd'ring nations blown. 
Dryden, 
He has given you all the commendation which 
his /e/f-ſufficiency could afford to any. Dryden. 
Below yon ſphere BS} 
There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, | 
Self-center'd and unmov'd. y 
All theſe receive their birth from other things, 
But from himſelf the phenix only ſprings ; 
Seſf-born, begotten by the parent flane 
In which he burn'd, another and the ſame. Dryden. 
The burning fire, that ſhone fo biight, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh's light, 
And leftone altar dark, a little ſpace, Ty 7, 
Which turn'd ſe/f-kindled, and renew'd the — 
. 


* 
* 


Thou firſt, O king! releaſe the rights of ſway; . 
Pow'r, ſe/f-reſtrain'd, the l obey. Dryden. 
Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-levep, 
by the ſame /e/f-evidence that one and two are equal 
to three. 3 Locle. 
— eating of _ has been — is 5 mark 
yet greater pride and /e/f-conceitedneſs, when we 
take upon us to ſet a in his ſtory. Locks. 
I am as juſtly accountable for any action done 
many years ſince, appropriated to me now by this 
ſe!f-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what 1 did the: laſt 


moment. cke. 


Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with 


thoſe two, it is immediately placed between: the 
ideas of men and /e/f-determination appear to be 
connected. | | | Locke. 

This /e/f-exiſtent being hath the of perſec- 
tion, as well as of exiſtence, in himſelf; for he that 
is above, or exiſteth without, any. cauſe, that is, 
hath the power of exiſtence, in himſelf, cannot be 
without the power of any poſſible exiſtence, Grew. 

Body cannot be /e/f-exiſtent, becauſe it is not 
ſelf-movent; for motion is not of the eſſence of 
body, becauſe we may have a definitive conception 
of body, abſtracted from, that of motion : wherctore 
motion is ſomething. elſe beſides bady, ſomething 
without which body may be conceived to exiſt. 


| 5 3 dene > 
Confidence, as oppoſed to modeſty, and di lim 


guiſhed from decent aſſurance, proceeds from . 
opinion, occaſioned by ignorance or flattiery. Cie 


Bewilder'd, I my author cannot find,. 
Till ſome firſt cauſe, ſome ſelſcexiſteut mind. 
Who form'd and rules all natute, is da. 

a ml - 6D 7 


” fachmbre, 
If a firſt body 


may to af ese 


Be not determin'd in the boundlbſp pace, ©! £ 


'Tis plain it then may adſent be from A ©+! 


Who then will this a /e ex iſtenel call? Heber. 


Shall nature, erring from her firſt command, 


Self-preſervation, fall by her bn Rand? Sri. 


Low nonſenſe is the tulent of A Cold Loy wap 


temper : a writer of this complexion gropes his 


» ſoftly amongſt ef adiQiqna und- grovels: in 


abſurdities. 


This fatal h * und „N ddceit : os lat When 
netice of in Fg © — ds enn underſtand chis 


errours? Cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. 
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4 2 ＋ 7 evident, that it was | and fuch a goodneſs as will proportion a reward to SRL ves. The plural of lf, 
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dee reckoned e 


umongſt the greateſt etimes, by it? Spettator. 
ba who n — by the light 6 — Paſſions, though fe lb, if their means be fair, RTS — d es 
. ſufficiency proceeds from inexperience. Wn N yy dee ale r Locke, 
3, 0 5 5 a ourrt a no al | f 
Addiſen. | Exaletheit kind; ard taks ſome virtue's tianie, Pape, | OE NI BLABLE. adj, [/emblable, French,] 


© Mer lad better Jo their ignorance, than advance S2 LFISHNRSsS. 2. /. [from ſelſſb.] Atten- Like; reſewbling, 


_—_— which are /e/f-contradiQtory,” © Spe&ator. Then be Abena 
Licht, G hieb of al. 2 ts ls Ales to ſpirit, tion to his own intereſt, without any | a ſeaſts, ſocieties, dntheecm of web i 
1 moſt diffuſive aud ſelf-communicative. | regard to others; ſelf. love. His l ea himſelf, Timon diſdains. Shabf, 
Norris. This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate con- ith ſemblabl. e reaſon we maght expect a =_ 


Thus bs ſee, in bodies, the more of kin they are 1 wich its object, thoroughly refined from all rity in the winds, | 
to ſpivie in fubtilty and refinement, the more ſpfead- aſe drofs of ſe/fi/oneſe and intereſt, nobly begets a | Sp'/MBLABLY, adv, from fen blable. ] 


e ˙ e ASI es Weis nt 
——— —ä—ͤGP42— m — 
* 


ing ire they 4» Aaron ſelf) a ffulive, WY * perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to the will of "> : With reſemblance 
God, who is an abſolute fpiri who is | oyle. : 
— 1 — thero is to darko, Se/Le1SALY, adv, [from ſelſſb.] With galt) fornd'd ke the Big wit, —_ 1 
i 
e e e ene witoat | Sula AeE. , Lell Fra 
Elemar. ſelfedeterminiag 8 eiple. os 2-4? He can your merit. fe /oly approve, 15 I one _ bl ſimilitud 
ope and Arbuthnot. And ſhew. the ſenſe of i we 4— the love. Pope. neee; Ice 


Nick does got pretend to be a tentleman: he is 8 adj, | ſelf and ſame.] Exactly preſentation, 


1 tradeſman, a //f-ſeeking wretch. Arbuthnot. 3 Ln 3 2 


| 
N 
| + By the Vlaſt of /7-6pinion mord, I have no great cauſe to look for other than the 
| Ve wiſt to charm, atd/ſeck'ts be betov'd; Prier. ſelf /ame portion and lot, which your manner hath | Her natural graces, that extinguiſh att : 
and underſtanding ſubſtances do clear! Repeat their ſemblance often. Shakſfeare 
| 18 0 Y |. been ww to lay on them that concur not in | She's but the tign and /emBlance of her h : 
| Finbinfrate to philoſophical inquirers the neceſſary opinion wit  Hloker. Behoki how like x ni2is the bluthes here l onour 
| ft) 2 — power] dom, and dene — Flight parſed: . one 1 ſame hour. Mit. O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
ve been baſe | 

| | If it can intrinſicall —_ ieſelf, and either com- mls FE PR — on r ad teceive | Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal4 Shatſpeare, 
j Ater 4 muſt h rele of He with high words, that bore 

475 nes or alter its eur ave a principle o All that a ſen could to a pou give: Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
| chin, which is life and dee. "Benth, Behold me puniſh'd in the. ef ume kind; Their fainting courage and Jiſpett's thei — 
| This defire of exiſtence is a natural affection of | Th' yograteful does a more ungrateful GH. Dryden. » r fears, 


the ſoul ; tis e in the higheſt and 8“ 28 1. J. [ ſelie, low Latin. ] A ridge This laſt effort brought forth the el the 


| 
wifofophers, a of land. Ainſeworth. theſe bodies are not what they ſeem to be; that they 
| tained the [hae pronoun; {for felf. ] Sell is retained |» are no ſhells, — mere ſportings of aQive nature, 
| dom or | 5. alex. in Sor lan for felf, and ſells i in the plural and only ſemblances or imitations of ſhells. Modto. 
| Matter is not _— with 5 motion, nor with f 7 It is not his meaning that we put on the outward 
> p6we# to alter the-courſe in which it is put: it is * face and ſemblance of virtue, only to conceal and 
| — V paſſive, and muſt ever continue in that ſtate They turn round like grindle - ſtones, diſguiſe our vice. Rogers, 
| ii is ertled in. Chene. Nr 22 dig — fro” - 2 1 of ab 2. Appearance ; ſhow ; figure, 
| I wol notarms, tilt urg'd by /e/f-defence, or their bairas bread, wives, and /e/ts. B. Jonſon. þ Be you the foldier, for you likeft are, 
The eldeſt Jaw of nature. Rowe. SBLL. . /. elle , French ; fella, Latin. 1 For manly /emblance, and tor ſkill in war. Spenſer, 
- His labour and-ſtudy would have ſhewn his early | A ſaddle, Obſolete. hb Their emblunce kind, and mild their geſtures 
» and cured him of /e/f-flattering delufons. Turnidg to that place, in which | were, 
5 a, 3 pF X00, Hed his lofty ſtoed with golden fel, Peacd | in their hands, and friendſnip in ay" face, 
— done in 2 and ſe/f-ſufficient | A ] gorgeous bardes him found not there. airjax, 
manner; but with an humble ror os he divine EY ; Fairy Queen. All that fair and good in thy divine. 2 
"grace, while we walk among ſnares. Watts. To SELL. v. a Ly han, Pi fela, Semblance, and ia thy beauty's heav'aly rays 
l Mis _ .4 Jeſus, with all its ſe/f- — Iflandick. 155 8 Miltar, 
t evot * fe 22 . 
t heard in Crete this 1 ee 1. To give for a price f to vend : the word | reſembling ; bavin the ohh ofen 
'For "twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came correlative to thin Little us fe] 7 
11 — thence, a 1 i The Midianites 7 him into Egypt, 9 vu un Thy pi ere 'ke TY 3 
les's courage is furious and untracta 15 . , y 
of, is heavy and ſe/f-confidin _ us /el! him to ww Iſhmaelltes. Gene ſis. Entire may laſt; that as their eyes ſh urvey 
7 1 The ſemb/ant ſhad 
I 46611, to flx the gallant ſhip, This ſenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, | on TY fem 445 Ts kr: Jock G en may fays 
. mark of vengeahee on the fable deep; Wypich to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth n us great, thus gracious, Look d Britaania's queen; 
«Tg Warn the th heleſe felf- confiding train Davies. f Her brow thus {mooth, her look was thus ſerene, 
Ne more unllernsid thus tö brave the main. Pope. All the inns and public-houſes are obliged to für- Frior. 
What is looſt love? — =OD niſh themſelves with corny which is fold" out at a Sx MBLA NT, #, F Show; figure ; 5 Tee 
'A vapour fed from wild gefire, ; | much dearer rate than tis bought'up. Addiſon, | - fetnblance ; repreſentation, Not in uſe, 
A wand' ring /e, eonſuming hre. - Fepe. | You have made an order that ale ſhould be /o/d Her purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did ſeign, 
In dubious thought the king abit, | for three halſpente a quart. Swift. | Ne yet her perſon ſuch as it was ſeen; 
; PTC — * Pope. 2. To betray for money: as, he uf his | 123 e — plain, 
. man : ti 3 Ree $ falſe Dueſſa, ſetreti) n airy Queen. 
Unvilic] ke Pass chi pleaſing land; | "I a} PT ny TACT" | Full lic is the Kala, tho? the Tubltatce 
ones — 1 weary wing would _ His princes and his peers to 8 . /'or1 Spenſer. 
chen ho reach Parnafſus* lofty crown Te. To SELL, v. n. To have commerce: or 81. MBLATIVE, adi. ¶ from Jemblant, ] 
bade their Palas do ſpur ſocme others don U traffick with one. | Suitable ; accommodate z fit ;  reſem- 
And, wile fſelf-loye each n 22 rules, > 1 —— buy with you, /e/7 with you; but 1 will not | bling. | 55 i 
Contenq ing wite become the ſport of tools. b ea with you. akſpeare, | iana's lip 
It may de thought that Ulyiles here is too tal | onſult not with a buyer of ſelling. auth ge Is got more ſmooth at ruby; thy ſmall pigs 
tion, aid that he dwells more than modeſty allows guns NDERs u. /. A dry ſcab i in a horſe's | Is as the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound; 
upon his own Ne but e priſe is hough of paſtern i Ainſabor And all. is emb/ativt a woman! part. Shak are. 
No 2 ſuch a ge in lach a —.— SELLER. 2 . [from fell. The 2 R a 2 f . 
_ provoked — — regards. of religion, or felf- that ſells ; vender;  _ | ; or” ©, a likeneſs,” Lade 
Ve; + Swift. To thibgs of ſale a;fetler's | — Sbalſp. KE | 
BA « 1155 A Lat. Kat The name of the agent, of the „eller, notaty, and Let urope, fav'd, the 3 high od; 
2 25 ic] 1 Ye, 41 A P 7: nns e, are in boch eee 2 en. Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine s, 


Where ſembling art the fair effect 
LIE R. 0 A Attentive only Sr'kxvadR. . /. [Of tlits word I know Where ending an ny cave th far Prior, 


. a en en regard not the etymology. Skinner thinks /c/- 

= - ow; —_— m | wage. is ſaid. as ſalvage, from its ſaving ng Sn or, Kite hl in 
i Mr rin AE Minds Wl that aſpiring %% man defire | the cloth.] The edge of cloth where omiciccls, Mf & Half: as, 
| ina; e ee foriththenotion ofs being to wem it is cloſed by corhplicating the threads, e oy 

[\ | {he woulSrotomaendtimiels, than ſueh s kixowiedge | W -— + loops of blve'upsn che ed My one cur- | S2M1A'NNULAR. a J. Enn, and arrulus 
W ay eanddiſcover * r of perſection, | ſeivage in tie couplir © Frodys, FF a ring. Half f found; n ; a 


9-4 , 
— ” 


SEM 


Anather Sdaf tuſle, ſemewhat ſlenderer, and of a 
femlannular figure. Th | Grew. 
SINNE T. 2. /. ¶ ſemib re ve, Fr.] 
Sesubref is à note 10 muſick relating to time, and 
is the laſt in augmentation. It is commonly called 
the maſter - note, or meaſure-note, or time-note, as 
bolnt of a certain determinate meaſure or length of 
tin by itſelf; and all the other notes of augmen- 
tation and diminution are adjuſted to its . | 
| . 
He takes nd, and ava ſtill which ſtays | 
A ſemibref*twint each drop, he niggardly, 
Ay loth to egrich me, ſo tells many a lye. 


Donne. 


SMI eL E. 2. / | femicirculus, Latin; 


ſemi and circle, ) A half round; part of 
a cirele divided by the diameter. 

| . Black brows 
Become ſomt women belt, ſo they be in a ſemicircle 


Or a half moon, made with a pen. Sbhakſpeare. 
| Has he given the lye | 
In circle, or oblique, or /emicirc/e, | 
Or direct parallel? Shakſpeare. | 


The chaias that held my left leg gave n. e the 
liberty of walking backwards and forwards in a 
1 | Suit. 


SMI RKCULA RN. Jar.] Half round. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait, in a ſemicireled farthin- 
gate.” Shakſpeare. 
The rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun fal- 
ling upon a rorid and oppoſite cloud; whereof ſome 
refleted, ſome refracted, beget the ſemicircular 
variety we call the rainbow. Brown. 
Ihe ſeas are incloſed between the two /emicircu- | 
[ar moles that ſurround it. _ Addiſon, 
SEMICOLON. 2. /. ¶ſemi and d.] Half 
aà colon; a point made thus [;] to note 
a greater pauſe than that of a comma. 
SemiDpA MET EA. a. / [en and dia- 
meter, } Half the line which, drawn” 
through the centre of a circle, divides it 
into two equal parts; a ſtraight line drawn 
from the circumference to the centre of a 
Their difference is as little oonſiderable as a mi- 
Alanurtrr of the earth in two meaſures of the higheſt 
heaven, the one taken from the ſurſace of the earth, 
. the other from its centre: the diſproportion is juſt 
nothing. | ore; 
he force of this inſtrument conſiſts in the diſpro- 
portion of diſtance betwixt the /entidiamtter of the 
cylinder and the /eridianmieter of the rundle with 
F the ſpokes. beg „ e ribins. 
SEMIDIAPHANE' 1 TY. X. { [Veni and dia- 
phanzity.] Half tranſparency ; imper- 
- fe& tranſparency. 


sf rer'scLed, Fo " ſemi and circu. | 


> WH L 
I! be tranſparency or /emidiaphaneity of the ſuper- | 


- facial corpuſcles of bigger bodies, may have an in- 
tereſt in the production of their colours. Boyle. 
SEMTDI&/PHANOUS., adj, | ſemi and dia- 
_ #hanons,} Hulf tranſparent; imperfectly 
tranſparent. | Sie 
Another plate, finely variegated with a /emridia- 


Pharione grey or ſky, yellow and brown. Woodward. | 


Sx'MIDOUBLE. 2. / | ſemi and double. 
In the Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices an 


feaſts as are celebrated with leſs ſolem- {| 


nity than the double ones, but yet with 
more than the ſingle ones. Buailxy. 
Srutrrosculovs. adj, ¶ mi and foſeu- 

J, Lat.] Having a ſemifloret. Bailey. 
Sy/MiFLORET.' 3. , [ſemi and foret. 


— 
— 


tutty and pampholyx. 
SE'MINAL., adj, [ ſeminal, Fr. ſeminis, 


]} Szgmini'rack. 


SEM 


if perfect fluid: and yet no part will draw the whole 
maſs, as happens in a perfect ſolid, Arbuthnor. 
SpMIuu'nak, (adj, | ſemilanaire, Fr. 
SIT VN ART. ( {emi and Jana; Latin,] 
Reſembling in form a half moon. 
The eyes are guarded with a /emilunar _ 
70. 
| SEMIME'TAL. 2. /. ¶ gemi and metal.) Half 
metal; imperfect metal. | 
Semimetals are metallic follils, heavy, opaque, of 
a bright glittering ſurface, not malleable under the 
| hammer; as quickſilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with its ore calamine : to 
theſe may be added the ſemimetallick — 
it, 


| Latin, ] 
1. Belonging to ſeed. | 
2. Contained in the ſeed; radical, 


obvious ſeminal principles of apparent generations, 
we ſhould never have ſuſpected. that a plant or ani- 
mal would have proceeded from ſuch unlikely ma- 
terials, 1 Glanville, 
Though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the date 
| of its nature, any more than human life beyond the 
ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue, yet we may manage 
a lickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong one. 
| | * Swift, 
SeMINA'LITY. 2. J. [from ſemen, Lat.] 
1. The nature of ſeed. x 


| 


that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the, idea of 
every part, they conceive we behold therein the 
apatomy of every particle. + Brown. 
2. The power of being produced, | 
In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the 
| ſeminalily of darnel, „ . Brown. 
SEMINARY. 2. fe | ſeminarre, Fr, ſemina- 
4 rium, ftom mind, Lat.] * 4 8 
1. The ground where any = is ſown to 
be afterward tranſplanted ; ſeedplot. 
Some, at the race trees out of their 
ſeminaries, cut them off about an inch from the 
| ground, and plant them like quickſet. Mortimer. 
2. The place or original ſtock whence any 
thing is brought, 

This ftratum is expanded, ſerving for 4 common 
integument, and being'the /eminary or promptuary 
that furniſheth-forth matter for the formation aud 
increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 


, Waodward. 
3% Semi e. 
The hand of God, who firſt created the earth, 
hath wiflly contrived them in their proper ſemi- 
- #arits; and where they beſt maintain intention 
of their ſpecies — » Brown. 
4. Principle; cauſality, TS... 
Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, ſooner than (teams 
of naſty folks and beggars. Nr Harvey. 
5. Breeding- place; place of education, 
from which ſcholars are tranſplanted 
inte Hertie Kw 51 


—— — 


was heathen. 
' ſeminaries in any chriſtian country. 


The act of ſowing, 


Among floriſts, an half floret, which is 


_ tubulous at the beginning like a flofet, 
and aſterwards expanded in the form of a 
W. I Le and, et . 
| mien: or petuite, is a ſort of /emiflul2; it being 
fo ſat dene e part draws along ſeveral other 

ban adheripgts ity which deth not happen in 2 


an 


SrMIN TPI CAL. 447. 
| 1 Lat.] Productive of 


ſeed. i 


ear males are /ertinifical and pubeſcent ; but he 
That (hall inquire into the generality, will rather 
adhere unto Ariſtotle. | Braun. 


{SEMLNIFICA/TION, 2. /. Propagation from 


the ſeed. or ſeminal parts. | Hale. 
SrMror A'Cous. 2% mi and packs, 
Tat.] Har dark 1 

{ 


* * 


Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe 


As though there were a /eminality in urine, or | 


It was ie ſeat of the greateſt monarchy, and the | 

ſeminary of the greateſt men oſ the world, _ | 
| Bacon. 

The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted 

| Swift. | 

| SEMINA'TION. #, / {from /emino, Latin | | 


Denen and_facio, | 


We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth | 


SEM 
| Semiepaceur bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in an 
ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, 


are not wont to be diſcriminated from the reſt of 
the opacous bodies. 


Boyle, 
SEMIO'RDINATE, . / [In conick fec- 
tions.] A line drawn at right angles 
to, and biſſected by, the axis, and reach» 
ing from one ſide of the ſection to an- 
other; the half of which 1s properly the 
ſemiordinate, but is now called the ordi- 
nate. Harris, 
SEMIPE'DAL. adj. [ ſemi and pedis, Latin. ] 
Containing half a foot. 
SEMIPELLU'CID, adj, | ſemi and pelluci- 
dus, Latin.) Halt clear; imperfectly 
tranſparent. 


A light grey /emipellucid flint, of much the ſame 
complexion with the commou Indian agat. 
Woodward, 
SEMIPERSPUCUOUS, adj, | ſemi and per- 
ſpicuus, Latin, ] Half tranſparent ; im 
perfectly clear, 


cryſtalsor grains; but one entire maſſy ſtone, ſemi- 
p*r/ſpicuons, and of a pale blue, a of the colour 
of fome cows horns. Crew. 


Se'M1PROOF, 2. J. | ſemi and proof. ] The 
proof of a ſingle evidence. + ailey. 


SEM1QUA'RTILE. 
planets when diſtant from each other 
forty-five degrees, or one fign and a half. 


B. ailey * 


containing half the quantity of a quaver. 
| Bailey. 
[In aſtronomy, ] 
An aſpect of the planets when at the 
_ diſtance of thirty-ſix degrees from one 
another, | ils. 
SEMISE'XTILE, 2. /. [In aſtronomy.] A 
ſemiſixth ; an aſpect of the planets when 
they are diftant from each other one 
twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. 
Bailey. 
SEMISPHE'RICAL, dj. | femi and /pheri- 
cal. | Belonging to half a ſphere, 
SEMISPHERO'IDAL. adj. | ſemi and /phe- 
roidal.] Formed like a half ſpheroid. 
SEMITE'RTIANs 7, /. [; ſemi and terjian.] 
An ague compounded of a tertian and a 
quotidian. | _ Bailey, 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year are 
tertians, ſemitertians, and ſome ans. 
KR f 5 Arbuthnot. 
SZTMI TONE. v. „ [ miton, Fr.] In 
muſick, oue of the degrees of concinu- 
ous intervals of concords. Bailey. 


SEMIVO “WEL. 2. . | jemi and wowel.] A 
conſonant which makes an imperte& 
ſound, or does not demand a total occlu- 
ſion of the mouth. x boca 

When Homer would repreſent any agreeable ob 
jet, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels an 
molt flowing ſemivouwels, 

'S&/MPERVIVE., 2. /. * r and vivus, 

Lat. that is, always a Wil A plant: 
The greater will put. out branches 


two or three years; but they wrap the root in an 
ail- cloth once in half a year. 


SrMTITEANAL, adj. | ſempiternel, Fr. 


SEMIQUT!NTILE, 2, 
, 


G 


_—_— + 


— ES 


CS Dr from ſemper and @ternusy 
tin, | 3 
1. Eternal in ſuturity; having beginnigg, 
bat no ec. . 


7 „, 


A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of 


SEMIQUA'DRATE. I. J. [In aſtronomy.] 
An aſpect of the 


SemiqQua'ver, a. F [In muſick. ] A note 


Broome. 


Bacon, 
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SpurITE/RnITY, 2. /. | ſempiternitas, 


SE'MSTRESS» 1. 7. [reameyrne, Sax.] A 


| x. P 14 
SENATE. 2. /. [/enats; Lat. ſent, Fr.] 


 SENATO'RIAN, 
Fr.] Belonging to ſenators ; befitting | 


| And ſend bim om the garden forth 10 1ill 


——— r o "wy K— — — — — vs. a 


8 EN 
Tboſe, though! they ſuppoſe the world not to be | 


eternal, 2 parte ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe 
it to be ſempiternal, or eternal à parte poſt z but 
will carry up the creation of the world to an im- 
- menſe antiquity. ETAAS Hale. 
2, In poetry it is uſed ſimply for eternal. 
Should we the long- depending ſcale aſcend 
Of ſons and fathers will it never end? 
If *twill, then muſt we through the order run 
To ſome one man whoſe being ne'er begun; 
If that one man was ſempiternal, why 


' Did he, fiace independent, ever die? Blackmore. 


Lat.] Future duration without end. 
The future eternity or ſempiternity of the world 
being admitted, though the eternity à parte ante be 
denied, there will be a future infinity for the ema- 
nation of the divine goodneſs. Hale. 


woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſew; a 

woman who lives by her needle. 

Two hundred nee. were employed to make 

me ſhirts, and linen for bed and table, which they 
were forced to quilt together in ſeveral ws 

- uu ber. 

The tuck d- up /emfreſs walks with haſty * 
wi 


SE'NARY, adj. [ ſenarius, ſeni, Lat.) Be- 
longing to the number ſix; containing 


An aſſembly of counſellors; a body of 
men ſet apart to conſult for the publick 


e debaſe a * 
ts, which will in time break 


"Frog 2 
The locks o' th' /enate, and bring in the crows 


The nature of our 


To peck the eagles. Shakſp 
, There they ſhall found- | 
r government, and their great ſenate chuſe. 
e | I Milton. 


He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or dart, 
But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts ; 
Which if our anceſtors had not retain'd, 
The ſenate's name our council had not gain'd. 
Denham 


_ © Gallus was welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand. 
The ſenate riſing to ſalute their gueſt, Dryden. 


Sz#'naTEROUSE, 2. /. [ ſenate and houfe.] 


Place of publick council. 
. - The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 
All to the ſenatebouſe ; ſome neus is come. 


| we” hb Sbakſpeare, 
S2'NATOR, 2. 10 [ /erator, Lat. fenateur, 
Fr.] A publick counſellor. 
| | Moſt unwiſe patricians, 3 
- You grave but reckleſs ſenators, Sbalſpeare. 


As if to ev'ry ſop it might belong, 
Like ſenators, to cenſure, right or . 
1 8 by . — 
SR NATO RIAL. Ladj, ¶ſenatorius, Latin; 
ſfenatorial, ſenatorien, 


ſenator s. | RE 

To SEND. v. à. pret. and part. paſſ. ſent. 

[ Jandgar, ; Gans 3 Jendan, Saxon; 
Gaden, Dutc | n 


1. To diſpatch . one place to another | 


uſed both of perſons and things, 5 
| He fext letters y poſts on horſebac 3 "Bfber | 


His citizens ſexta meſſage afterhim, ſaying, We 1 


will not have this man to reign over us. Lake. 
2 There have been commiſſions 4. 1 
Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the 
Salk 17242 n ſpirit and might with — 
| & To remove him 1 decree, 8.4 1 


The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. | 
| on, 


| Whea the fury took her ſtand on high, 


SEN ; 


Hie wounded men he firſt /ends off to ſhore, 


- Servants, ſent on meſſages, tay out ſomewhat 

longer than the meſſage requires. - Swift. 

2. To commiſſion. by authority to go and 
act. | 7 15 

I have not. ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. 


| miab. 
But firſt, bl 73 ſhall we /end 
In ſearch of this new world? Here he had need 
All circumſpection, and we now no leſs "TE 
Choice in our ſuffrage; for on whom we ſend 
The weight of all and our laſt hope relies. Milton. 
3. To tranſmit by another; not to bring. 
They ſent it to the elders by the hands, of 
E Acts. 
4. To diſmiſs another as agent; not to go. 
God will deign 
To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 
D-lighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 
Thither will end his winged meſſengers 


On. errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 
5. To rom as from a diſtant place; as, if 
God end life. | | 


I pray thee /end me good ſpeed this Hays and 


| ſhew kindneſs unto my maſter. © eneſis. 
O end out thy light and thy truth; let them 
F  * Palms. 


lead me. 3 
6. To inflict, as from a diftance, _ 
The Lord ſhall end upon thee curſing, vexation, 
and rebuke, in all that thou ſetteſt thine hand unto. 
2 Deuteronomy. 
| produce. 
The water ſends forth plants that have no roots 
fixed in the bottom, being almoſt but * g 
 , 4 35784 4 2 * ? 1 * | acon. 
The ſenſes ſend in only the influxes of material 
| things, and the imagination and memory preſent” 
only their pictures or images, when the objects 
themſelves are abſent, 


7. To emit; to immit ; to 


Clhberubie ſongs by night ffbm neighb'ring hills 

 Atreal muſic ſend. 10 Milton. 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: 

The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, © 
And through 'th* Achaian eities fend the found. . 


| . wa Pope. 
9. To let fly; to caſt or ſhoot. Lo. 


To SEND. Vet. 
1. To diſpatch a meſſage. 

I have made bold to ſend in to your wife : 

My ſuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona | 
Procure me ſome acceſs. Shakſpeare. 
This ſon of a murderer hath ent ta take away; 
, ny head; b. fl our Ho) bs 41 ,. 

They could not r perfect reformation 
in ehurch and ſtate, till thoſe votes were utterly abo- 
liſhed; therefore they /ent the ſame day again to the 
king. Tt FL Clarendon. 
2. To ſend for. To require by meſſage to 
come, or cauſe to be brought. 

Go with me, ſome few of you, and ſee the place ; 
and then you may fend for your ſick, which briog 
on dend... 47% Bacon. 

He ſent for me; and, while I rais'd his head, 

"He threw/his aged arms about my neck, | 
And, ſeeing that I wept, he rell d me * 


S This was a merry meſſage. 
— We hope to make the ſender bluſh 3 it. 


8 | hakſpeare. 
Love that comes too late, _ 
Like u remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 


| Beſt with the beſt, the ſexder, not the ſent. 


SENR'SCENCE. #. /. | ſeneſco, ons] The 
ſtate of growing old ; "decay by time. 
The earth and all things will continue in the ſtate 
wherein they now are, without the leaſt — 
or decay ; without jarringy diſorder, or invaſion of 
| one an other, : OF Al PPS 


w 41h 15 Cee. 
oeare. 8. To diffuſe ; to propagate, 


en 
Sz'npbek-n. / [from end.] He that | 
ſends | | 


Shakſpeare, | 
Milton. | 


8 EN 


6. | Se/nrsenar, of go [ ſene/ebal, Fr, of un. 


certain original.] | 
1. One who had in great houſes the care of 

feaſts or domeſtick ceremonies, , 

Joha earl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, 
made fir John Arundel, of Trerice, ſeneſcbal of his 
houſehold, as well in peace as in war. Carew, 

; _ Marſhall 'dfeaft, 

Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and ſcneſchalt; 
The ſkill of artifice, or office, meaty! Milton, 
The ſengſcbal rebuk' d in hafte withdrew ; 
Wich equal haſte a menial train purſue, Pope, 
2. It afterward came to. fignify other 

offices, 7 « I 
SrNOCREEN. 1. . [ ſedum] A plant, 
SE'NILE, adj, | ſenilis, Lat.] Belonging 

to old age ; conſequent on old age, 
i My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk 

of that nature, whoſe difficulty requires thet it ſhould 
; be handled by a perſon in whom nature, education, 
and time, have happily matched a /eni/e maturity of 
judgment with youthful'vigour of tancy. Boyle. 
SENIOR. 2. / [/enior, Lat.] | 
1. One older than another; one who, on 
| account of longer time, has ſome ſupe. 

riority. 

How can you admit your ſextors to the examina- 
tion or allowing of them, not only being inferior in 


office and calling, but in gifts alſo ? Whitgift, 
2. An aged perſon. | 

A ſenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. '*© Dryden. 


| Sex1o'RITY. #./. [from /enior,] Elder- 


. ſhip ; priority of birth. 
As in inſurrections the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar ſeverity, fo, in this caſe, the firſt 
| provoker has, by his /eriority and primogeniture, a 
double portion of the guilt. Covern. of the Tongue. 
He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might be 


| conſigned to his care by the right due to his ſenzority, 


| lore Broome. 
SEN NA. u. . [ ſera, Lat.) A phyſical 
tree. , TED a . iller, 


What rhubar, ſenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence? Shoakſpeare, 
| Senna tree is of two ſorts; the baſtard ſenna, and 
; the ſcorpion ſenna; both which yield a pleaſant 
leaf and flower. 1 f2 Mortimer, 
'Se/nniGHT. #,/. contracted from even- 
night.] The ſpace of ſeven nights and 
days; a week. See FokTNIGHT. 
| If mention is made, on Monday, of 
|- Thurſday ſennigbt, the Tharſday that 
follows the next Thurſday, is meant. 
Time trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is ſolemni- 
ed: if che interim be but a /e' wright, time's pace 
is ſo hard that it ſeems the length ot ſeven years, 


0 » 201 © 1. 1 Shakſpeare, 

S NOCULAR. adj. [ ſeri and oculus, Lat. 
Having ſix eyes. l 

| Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, 

and ſome /envtular, Derham. 


| SxnsA'T10N, ** [ ſenſation, Fr. ſenſatio, 
| ſchool Lat.] Perception by means of the 
ſenſes. 1 

Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, 
vary the ſenſations; and to them of Java pepper is 
col, Vain, diftempered by a 641d beating again 

I m a agal 

hire of the auditory Loris, and protracted to the 


| , tympanum, cauſes the ſenſation of noiſe. Harvey. 


This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by 
them to the underſtanding, 1 call ſenſation. Locke. 
When we are aſleep, joy and ſorro give us more 


| vigorous /er/ations of pain or pleaſure than at an) 
| | other times | T ' Addiſens 
( The happieſt, 


upon a fair eſlimate, have ſtronger 
' ſenſations of pain than pleaſure. Roger 
' SENSE. #. . Lu, Fr, ſenfus, Lat.] 

1. Faculty or power by which external ob- » 


* 


SEN 
jet Ire perceived; the fight, touch, | 
| Hearing, ſmell, taſte, 

This pow'r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth 


The ee and touch, and ſcent, and ſound, 
be quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Within earth's centre or heav'n's circle ſound: 
And though things ſenſible be numberleſs, 
But only five the /e»/e's organs be; 
And in thoſe five all things their forms expreſs, 
Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſee. 
, . | | F ' Davies. 
Then is the ſoul a nature, which contains 
The pow'r of ſenſe within a greater pow'r, 
Which doth employ and uſe the ſenſe's pains; 
But fits and rules within her private bow'r. Davies. 
Boch contain | — 
Within them ev'ry lower faculty 
Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, ſee, ſmell, touch, 
tie. Milton, 
Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt pro- 
perly called the |/er/es of learning, as being moſt 
- . Capable of receiving communication of thought and 
+, notions by ſelected ſigns; and theſe are hearing and 
T3 ? ſeeing. f Holder. 
2. Perception by the ſenſes; fenſation. 
In a living creature, though never fo great, the 
ſenſe and the affects of any one part of the body 
= . make a tranſcurſion throughout the whole. 
SEARS. + heats Bacon, 
lf we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 
Should have found minds which have their ſenſes 
uod; 
But wiſdom grows when ſenſes do decay, 
And folly molt in quickeſt ſenſe is found. Davies. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the ſenſe behind. 
nn 5 Dryden. 
3. Perception of intelle& z apprehenſion of 


mind. oo 
This Baſilius, having the quick ſenſe of a lover, 
took as though his miſtreſs had given him a ſecret 
' reprehenfion. + - Sidney, 
God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
Plac'd heav'n from earth fo far. Milton. 
4. Senſibility; quickneſs or keenneſs of 
| oO * He ſhould have liy'd, 
Save that His riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, | 
Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge. 
| . Shakſpeare. 
5. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties ; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon, 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 61 
This reſt might yet have balm d thy broken ſenſes. 
| Shakſpeare. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and 
abilities which we call natural light and reafon, and 
common 7. Bentley. 


There's ſomething previous ev'n to talte; "tis | 


ſenſe, 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven: 
A light within yourſelf you muſt perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 
6. Reaſon; reaſonable meaning. 
He raves; his words are looſe 
- As. heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 
You ſee he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind is got into his head, | 
And turns his brains to frenz Dryden. 


7. Opinion; notion; j Apment: 
I ſpeak my private but impartial /exſe 
Wich freedom, and, I hope, without offence, 


8. Conſciouſneſs; conviction. 
In the due ſenſe of my want of learning, I only 

make a confeflion of my own faith, Dryden. 
9. Moral perception. r 
Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, as to have | 
no ſenſe of the moſt friendly offices. , L'Eftrange. 
10. Meaning ; import. b | 

In this ſenſe, to be preſerved from fin is not im- 


. R Hooker. 


* 


Vou r 7. Sbalſpeare. 
A havghty preſumption, that becauſe we ate | 
e encouraged to believe that in ſome'/exſe all apy 


— 


Sz\nseFUL, adj. [from ſenſe and full. 


EN 


are made for man, that therefore they are not made 
at all for themſelves, Mere. 


All before Richard 1. is before time of memory; | | 


and what is ſince, is, in a legal /enſe, within the | 
* time of memory. H. 


ale. 1 


In one ſenſe it is, indeed, a building of gold and 


ſilver upon the foundation of chriſtianity, 777. 

When a word has been uſed in two or three chien, 
and has made a great inroad for error, drop one or 
two of thoſe /e/es, and leave it only one remaining, 
and affix the other /er/es or ideas to other words. 


' Watts. | 


SE'NSED, part, [ from i Perceived by 
the ſenſes. Not in uſe. 

Let the ſcioliſt tell me, why things muſt needs be 
ſo as his individual ſenſes repreſent them: is he ſure 
that objects are not otherwiſe ſenſed by others, than 
they are by him? And why muſt his ſenſe be the 
infallible criterion ? It may be, what is white to us, 
is black to negroes. Glanville, 


Reaſonable ; judicious. Not uſed, 


Men, otherwiſe /enſcfu and ingenious, quote ſuch 
things out of an author as would never paſs in con- 
verſation. Norris. 


Se'NSELESS, adj. [from ſenſe,] 
1. Wanting ſenſe; wanting life; void of 
all life or perception. e 

The charm and venom which they drunk 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffuſed through the /en/eleſs trunk, 
That through the great contagion direful deadly | 

ſtunk. Fairy Queen. 


The ears are ſenſeleſs that ſhoyld give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandmeat is fulfill'd, Shakſp. 


You blocks! you worſe than ſenſelgſi things! 
| Shakſpeare. 
It is as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſt matter, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, and 


knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a tri- | 
angle, that it ſhould put into itſelf greater angles 


than two right ones. Locke. 
2, Unfeeling; wanting ſympathy, 
The ſenſeleſs grave feels not your pious Wt * 
1 . WY I. e. 
3. Unreaſonable; ſtupid; doltiſh; blockiſh, 
They would repent this their ener perverſe- 
neſs when it would be too late, and when the 
found themſelves under a power that would deſtroy 
them. Clarendon, 


If we be not extremely fooliſh, thankleſs, or 


ſenſeleſs, a great joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than 
a great trouble is. Taylor. 

The great deſign of this author's book is to prove 
this, which I believe no man in the world was ever 


ſo ſenſeleſs as to deny. Tillotſon. 
She ſaw ber favour was miſplac'd; 

The fellows had a wretched taſte z 

She needs muſt tell them to their face, 

They were a ſen'eleſs ſtupid race, Swift. 


4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to ' 
.reaſon, 


It is a ſenſeleſ thing, in reaſon, to think that 
one of theſe intereſts can ſtand without the other, 
when, in the very order of natural cauſes, govern- 
ment is preſerved by religioa. South, 

Other creatures, as well as. monkies, little wiſer 
than they, deſtroy their young by ſen ſeliſt fondneſs, 
and too much embracing, | Locke. 

5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quickneſs 
or keeneſs of perception, Not in uſe, 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an 
effeminate countenance; or that 1 Har- 
palice in Virgil, proceedeth from a /e/e/eſ+ and 
over-cold judgment, | Peacham. 

6. Wanting knowledge; "unconſcious :; 


with . : . 
wretch is drench'd too deep; + \ 


His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep, 
Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous and fo groſs, / 

He fins and ſees not, ſenſeleſi of his loſs. Dryden. 
; Hear this, | 

You unhous'd, lawleſs, r : 
Senſeleſs of any charm in love, beyond 


The proſtitution of a common bed, Southern 


| 


4 


4 


| 


SEN 


a ſenſeleſs manner; ſtupidly ; unreaſon. 
ably. © 
If any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſily atrogant 
as to ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet 
the product of mere ignorance and chance, and that 
all the reſt of the univerſe ated only by that blind 
hap- hazard, I ſhall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locle. 


St'NSELESSNESS. 2. / EN enſeleſc, ] 
Folly ; unreaſonableneſs; abſurdity ; 
ſtupidity, | 

The /en/e/://reſs of the tradition of the eroco- 
dile's moving his upper jaw, is plain, from the arti- 
culation of the occiput with the neck, and the 
nether jaw with the upper. | Grew. 


SENSIBILITY, 2. /. | /enfibilite, French. ] 
1. Quickneſs of ſenſation. 21 
1. 2 of perception; delicacy. 
odeſty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling 
in the ſoul; it is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as 
. warns a woman to ſhun the firſt appearance of every 
thing hurtful, Addiſon. 


SE'NSIBLE. dj. [ ſenſible, Fr, fenfilic, Lat.] 
1. Having the power of perceiving by the 
ſenſes. ' 
Would your cambrick were as /enſib/e as your 
finger, that you might leave pricking it for pity. 
Su Shakſpeare. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves; the ſenſille 


in their "us "hh natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſonable fouls, Raleig b. 


A blind man conceives not colours, but under the 
notion of ſome other ſer/ible faculty. Glanville, 


2, Perceptible by the ſenſes, 


By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not ſenſible: it reſteth, 


therefore, that we ſearch how man attaineth unto 

the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible as are to be 

known. Hooker, 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 

The _—_— tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 

thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill: 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenfib/e 

To feeling as to fight > _ Shalſpeare. 
The ſpace left and acquired in every ſenſibie mo- 

ment in ſuck ſlow progreſſions, is ſo inconfiderable, 

that it cannot poſſibly move the ſenſe. Glanville, 
It is maniſeſt that the heavens are void of all 

ſenſible reſiſtanoe, and by conſequence of all ſenſible 


matter. orrit. 


than by ſenſe, and have neither leiſure nor ability 
ſo to improve their power of reflection, as to be 
capable of conceiving the divine perfections, with. 
out the aſſiſtance of ſegſible objects. Rogers, 


: ir is ſen ble to the touch by its motion, and b 
; We Fn: to bodies moved in it. 4 


3. 
Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in pub- 
lick, and the diſgrace was more ſenſible than the 
pain. 2 4 Temple. 


having perception by the mind or ſenſes. 
This muſt needs remove | + 
The ſen/ible of pain. Milton, 


as ſoon /en/fible as any o 


meridian. ryden. 
| I do not ſay there is no ſoul in man, becauſe he 
is not ſenſible of it in his fleep; but I do ſay, he 
cannot think at any time, waking or ſleeping, 
without being ſenfibl, of it. | Locle. 


complete; every ear muſt be ſen/ible of it. Broome, 
5. Having moral perception; having the 


or ill. 


If thou wert ſenfble of connety,.. 
I ſhould not _ ſo great a ſhew of zeal. Shalſp, 


So'NSELESSLY,' ad, [from fenſeleſs.] Io | 


6. Having quick intellectual feeling; bei 
caſily or ſtrongly affected. _ | 75 


o 


The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved 


| men, 
Perceived by the mind. | 81 


4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes; 


] faw you io the eaſt at your firſt ariſing: I was 
that light, when juſt © 
ſhooting out, and beginning to travel N to the 


The verſiſication is as beautiful as the deſcription. 


quality of being affected by moral good 


— 
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SEN 


Deni, thebd8, me Ani of rang, 
Reſtrain'd by ſhame, was ſorc d to hold * — 
7. 'Qonvinced ; 2 . uſe, 
”.. _Theyare' ſenſible K had better have 
RN 
Adna ticłæ z for then their texxitories — 
„Tic $819 on. 


o 


together. 


8. In! | 
ſepſe of reaſonable; judicious ; wiſe. 


bY I have been tired with accounts from ſenfeble men, 


furniſhed with matters of fact, which have happened 
— within their own knowledge,  Hddiſen., 


Sx'ns1 pLENESS. 1. J. [from /en/ible,] 


1. Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
ion by mind or body. 
„Quickneſs of perception; ſenſibility. 

. i — renders it ſubject to 


2. Actüal pe 


ſeiliblengſt of the e — 
pain, 8 alſo unit to be with, harp medica- 
5 | Sharp 


2 ments. 8 : Fl . 
4. Fainful conſciouſneſs. ; 
There is no condition of ſoul more 7 
that of the ſenſeſeſs vbdurater finner, being a Kind o 
Ae of l and, contrariwiſe, this feeling 
and /ex/ibleneſe, and ſorrow for fin, the moſt vita! 
quality. Hammond. 


5. Judgment; reaſonablenefs. An uſe not 


admitted but in converſation. | 
'Sx'NSIBL r. dv. (from ſenſible.] ö 


1. Peteeptibly to the ſenſes. EE | 


He is: r brother, lords; 


The ſalts of human urine may, by the violent 
motion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even 

. corrolive ; and ſo they affeQ the fibres of the brain 
more ſenſibly than other; parts. Arbutbnot. 


6 IN perception of either mind or 


y. T 
3. Externally; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 
"That church of Chriſt, which we properly term 
his body myſtical, can be but one; neither can that 
one be 'ſen/ibly diſcerned by any, inaſmuch as the 
parts thereof are ſome in heaven already with >" 0 


4. Wich quick intellectual perception. ; 
5 · {ln ow language. ] Judiciouſly ; rea- 


ly. ; 7F 
"Se'nsrT1ve. adj. [/enfitif, Fr.] Having 
ſenſe or perception, but not reaſon. l 
The ſenſitive faculty may have a /ex/itive love of 
ſome /en/itive objects, which though moderated ſo 

as not to fall into ſin, yet, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſenſitively 


towards that inferior object than towards God: this 


is a piece of human frailty. 
271 the actions of the /er/itive appetite. are in 
inting called paſſions, becauſe the foul is agitated 

dy them, and becauſe the body ſuffers-and is ſenſi- 
Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative 

_ "Coul, as plants;. a /exfrive foul, as animals; or a 
© .. rational ſoul, as the body of man” Ray. 
_ SExSI1T1VE Plaut. u. ſ. min,, Lat.] A 
; A nt, N q ö 4 | 
| 8 conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped 
nie a funnel, having many ſtamina in the centre: 
' _"Oheſe flowers are collected into around head: from 
"the bottom of the flower riſes the piſtillum, which 
afterwards becomes an oblong flat- jointed pod, 
opens both Ways, and contains in each par- 
titiop one roundiſh ſeed. Of this plant the humble 

| "plants are a ſpecies; Which are fo called, becauſe, 
upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls 


_ -  »+Gawnward;" but the leaves = NE EIS IP 


4 


+ 


degrees of 


+4 | contraſted. . 11 
* of them ſome 


egetables have man 
u, and, upon the b; 
dodies to them, do very briſkly alter their figure 
and motion, and fo have obtained the name of ſen- 
rente, from a motion which has ſome re- 


_ " Jamblavee to that which in animals follows upon 


low converſation it has ſometimes the | 


= 


ifferent application of other |. 


| 1 * Si E N 

| Whence does it happen that the plant, whichavelt 
We name the /en/itive, ſhould move and fcel ? 
| \Whenceknow her leaves to anſwer her command, 

And with quick horror fly . 

i | or. 
| The fenfirive plant is fo called, hecauſe, as ſoon 
- as you touch it, the leaf ſhrinks. Mortimer. 
| Se "N87 TIVELY. adv. (from ſerfaive.] In 

a ſenfitive manner, 

The ſeafitive faculty, through the nature of man's 
ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more _/en/irively towards 
an inferior objects than towards God: this is a piece 
| SENSOrRIUM.\. 12 85 

SO'R A. & >; 
SENSORY. ; . [Latin.] 
r. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 

perceptions to the mind; the ſeat of 
E | 
jo Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and andible, will 
work upon the ſerſories, though they move not any 
| - ir Wy xt > > Sane. 
As ſound in a bell, or muſical ſtring, or other 
ſounding body, is nothing but a trembling motion, 


1 


and the air nothing but: that motion pr ted from 
the object, in the ſenſorium 'tis a ſenſe of that 
motion under the form of ſeund. Newton. 


the ſenſiti ance is preſent, and into whieh 
the ſenſible ſpecies of things are carried through the 
nerves of the brain, that there they r per- 
ceived hy their immediate preſence to that ſub- 
ſtance? | Newton. 
2. Organ of ſenſation. | 
That we all have double ſerſories, two eyes, two 
ears, is an effeQual conſutation of this atheiſtical 
ſophiſm. | 5 Bentley. 


1. Conſiſting in ſenſe; depending on ſenſe; 
affecting the ſenſes. 3 
Men in general are too partial in favour of a ſenſua 
appetite, to take notice of truth when they have 
ſound it. L' Eſrange. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, | 
The ſcale of ſenſual, menta}-pow!rs aſcends. Pope. 
2. Pleaſing to the ſenſes; carnal ; not ſpi- 
ritual, te W «> {4 
The greateſt part of men are fuch as prefer their 
own private good before-alt things, even that good 
which is ſenſnal before whatſoever is moſt divine. 
R : Hooker. 
3. Devoted to ſenſe; lewd ; luxurious. 
From amidſt them roſe 
Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell; 
The ſenſualleſt, and after Aſmodai 2 
The fleſhlieſt, incubus. Milton. 
No ſmall. part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining 
from that wherein ſez/ua/ men place their felicity, 
Þ es 1 Arbuthnot. | 
SE'NSUALIST. 2. f. [from ſenſual.] A 
_ carnal. perſon; one devoted. to corporal 
pleaſures. | EIA 
Let atheiſts and lifs ſatisfy themſelves as 
bag they be de the Lr T find, that, 
as long as reaſon. keeps her ground, religion neither 


can nor will loſe hers. ' South, 


SansuALIT T. 4. /. from ferſual.] De- 
votedneſs to the ſenſes; addiction to 
brutal and corporal pleaſures. 
But Ju are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe-pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakſpeare, 
Kill not 1 with ſurfeitiggs; . 
Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality: 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 3 
Make pot her ſtee · will. ſlaue. to vagity. Davies. 
Senſuality is one kind of pleaſure, ſuch an one 
EJ ; Seat, 
They ayoid dreſs, leſt they ſhould.have affections 
tainted by any ſenſuality, . and di verted from the 
love of him who 33 to be the only gamfart and de- 
| „ their whole Wo T1 Add, 
bn hy the religion of Rs 
eyen Venus and Bacchus had their, n 


* 


_—_— 


Is not er ge of animals the place to which“ 
{ . 


2 


SE'NSUAL. adj. | /en/uel, French. 


Piety is no moe. 


4 


| a yrs Fr 


SEN 


To fink to ſenſual pleaſures; to degrade 
the mind into 1 to ter lente. 
Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to li 

ſures, like, thoſe who were — 1 8 

Ga 0 Pope, 
Sens Ally. alu. [from Ag.] 1 

{ſenſual manner. EEG 26) e en 


Ses vous. a [from „eng. Tender; 
pathetic; full of paſſion. Not in uſe. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as 
being leſs ſubtile and fine; but more ſimple, /en/uous 
and paſſionate. ON | 8 

SzNr. The participle paſſive of end. 
I make a decree that all Iſrael go with thee; ſor. 
aſmuch as thou art ſent of the king. Exra. 
SENTENCE, u. /. . ſentence, Fr. ſententia, 
Latin. | 
1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 
civit or.criminal, 6 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the; ſes... 
tence that reaſon giveth, concerning the goodneſs of 
thoſe things which they are todo. Her. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that ſo 
pronounceth of them, neither ſentence of men 

grounded upon ſuch manifeſt and clear proof, that 
they, in whoſe. hands it is to alter them,. may like- 
wiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, judge 
them ſo; upon aeceſlity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and diſturb. without, neceſſity. : Hooker, 
How will d give ſentence agajuſt them, Yeremiah. 

If matter of fact breaks out with too great an 
evidence to be denied, why, ſtill there ate other 
lenitives, that ftiendſhip will apply, before ic will 
be brought to the decretory tigours of a condemning 
entence. 1 72 South. 

Let him ſet out ſome of Luther's works, that by 
them we may paſs ſennence upon his doctrines. 

AE ' Aterbury, 
2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation 
pronounced by the judge; doom. 

By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the 
evidence muſt be full and clear; and if.ſo, where one 
man's life is in queſtion, what ſay we to a wer, 
which is ever the Fm af death upon many? 

| as Baton, 

What reſts but that the mortal _/errence paſs ? 

5 * 6 : Milton, 

3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 

A ſentence may be defined a moral inſtruction 

couched in a few words. "+. | Broome, 

4. A ſhort Paragraph ; a period, in writing. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, 

and ſhewing of hard /entences were found in Ri 

F niet, 

To SCN TEN CE. v. 4 [ /entencier, Fr, from 

the noun)... | 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 

"74 After this cold:canbd/rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your tate, 

What I have done that miſbecame my place. Sha. 

Came the mild judge and interceſſor both 

| To;ſentence man. Milton, 
2. To condemn; to doom to puniſhment. 
Could that decree from our brother come? 
Nature herſelf is ſentenc d in your doom: 
Dryden. 


; Idleneſs, ſentanred by the decurions, was puniſhed 
by ſo many ſtripes. ETON Temple. 


| SeNTENT10'SITY. 2. / [from ſententioug.] 


Comprehenſion in a ſentence. _ 

Vulgar precepts io morality , carry with them 
nothiog above the line, or beyond the extemporary 
fententi:fity of common conceit with us, Bon. 


* 


STN TIO UA . [ ſextencieux, Fr. from 


a Nen | 

1, Abounding with. ſentences, axioms, and 

maxims, ſhort and energetick. | 
Neis very ſwift and ſententions. *Shakſpearts 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues: '' —_- 

\Sextentiour- ſhowers 4: O let them all! 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafbaw. 

b alliber pomp and charms, 

and fententious wwath. Maller. 
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SEN 


_ Compriſing ſentences. 

. The * of figures being tedious, and re- | 

uiring much room, put men firſt upon contracting 
them, as by the moſt ancient Egyptian monuments 
it appears they did : next, inftead of ſen tent jou 
markes, to think of verbal, ſuch as the Chineſe a: 1 
- retain. Grew, 
SyxTE'nTIOUSLY, adv, [from ſententious. | 
In ſhort ſentences ; with ſtriking brevity. 
They deſcribe her io part finely and elegantly, 
and in part gravely and ſ-ntentioufly ; they ſay, 
look how many feathers the hath, ſo many eyes ſhe 
bath underneath. Bacon. 
Nauficaa delivers her judgment /entextioufly, to 
give it more weight. Broome. 


$raTe/NTIOUSNESS, #. / [from ſenten- 
int.] Pithineſs of ſentences ; brevity 
with ſtrength: | 

The Medea I efteem for the gravity and ſenten- 


tiouſneſs of it, which he himſelf concludes to be 
ſuitable to a tragedy. Dryden, 


Sz'nTeRY. z. . \ This is commonly writ. 
ten /entry, corrupted from /extinel.] One 
cho is to watch in a garriſon, or in the 
outlines of an army. 
What ſtrength, what art, can then 
» Soffice, or what evaſion bear him ſafe 


Through the ſtrict /exteries, and Rations thick 
Of argels watching round ? Milton. 


Se'NTIENT. adj. . ſentiens, Lat.] Perceiv- | 
ing; having perception. 

This acting of the ſentient phantaſy Is performed 

by a preſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under the 


ſenſe of hunger, and that, without any formal fy] 
logiſm, preſſeth him to eat. Hale. 


Se'nTIENT. 2. /. from the adjective.] He 
that has perception. | 

| Tf the ſentient be carried, paſiber equir, with 
the body whoſe motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſing 
it regular, the remove is inſenſible. Glanville, 


SE'NTIMENT. ». / [ /entiment, Fr.] 
1. Thought ; notion; opinion, 
The conſideration of the reafon why they are an- 
nexed to fo many other ideas, ſerving to give us due 
ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſove- 
reign-Diſpoſer of all things, may not be unſuitable 
to the main end of theſe enquiries. Locke. 
Alike to council or th* aſſembly came, 

With equal ſouls and ſentiments the ſame. Pope. 
2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the 
language or things; a ftriking ſentence 

in a compoſition. | 

Thoſe who could no longer defend the conduct of 
Cato, praiſed the ſentiments. Dennis, 


SENTINEL. 4. {| ſentinelle, Fr. from ſentio, 
Lat.] One who watches or keeps guard 
to prevent ſurpriſe. 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 
Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty /ertine/s, Shakſp. 
Counſellors are not commonly fo united, but that 
ene counſellor keepeth /ertine/ over another; fo 
that if any do counſel out of faction or private ends, 
it commonly comes to the king's ear. Bacon. | 
Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeeing pow'r, 
as one watchman, ſpy, or LAN 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r; 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. 


Davies, 
Love to our citadel reſorts, 
Through thoſe deceitful ſallyports; | 
Our ſentinels betray our forts, Denham. | 


The ſenſes are ſituated in the head, as /entinels | 
in a watch-tower, to receive and convey. to the ſoul | 
the impreſſions of external objects. ay. 

Perhaps they had  ſentine/s waking while they 
ſlept z but even this would be unſoldierlike. Broome. 

Se'\nTaY, x. %. [corrupted, I believe, from 
OT ; : | 

1. A watch; a ſentinel; one who watches 
in a_garriſon, or army, to keep them 
from ſurpriſe . | 


Vai. II. 


SEP 
I T do fond, diſpatch 
Thoſe /#-1tr/ex to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding. Shakſpeare, 
The youth of hell ſtrict guard may keep, 
And ſet their /extries to the utmoſt deep. Dryden. 
One gooſe they had, twas all they could atlow, 
A waketul ſentry, and on duty now. Dryden, 
2. Guard; watch; the duty of a ſentinel, 
Thou, whoſe nature cannot ſleep, 
O'er my ſlumbets ſentry keep; 
Guard me 'gainſt thoſe watchtul foes, 
Whole eyes are open while mine cloſe. Brown. 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 


ſleep, | 

Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep. Dryden, 

SEPARABI'LITY, 2. . [from /eparable.] 

The quality of admitting diſunion or 
diſcerption, 

_ Separability is the greateſt argument of real diſ- 

tindien, 2 Fl by Glanville, 

The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is /epa- 

rability, and actual ſeparation; for nothing can be 

ſeparated frem itſelf. Norris, 


Se PARABLE, adj, | ſeparable, Fr. ſepara- 


| Gilis, Lat, from ſeparate.] 


1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible. 
The infuſions and decoQtions of plants contain 
the moſt parable parts of the plants, and convey 
not only their nutritious but medicinal qualities into 
the blood, Arbitbnot. 
2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething: 


with from, 


+ ment, that tho' they are both conſidered by us as 
having parts, yet their parts are not ſeparable one 
From another. Lebe 


Se'PARABLENESS. 4. / jun ſeparable. | 
Capableneſs of being ſeparated. 
Trials permit me not to doubt of the * 
| of a yellow tinQure from gold. Byte. 
7 SE'PARATE, v. a. [ /eparo, Lat, e- 
parer, Fr.] | 

1. To break; to divide into parts. 

2. To diſunite; to disjoin, 

I'll to England. 

To Ireland, I: our ſeparated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the ſafer, Shakſpeare. 

| Reſolv'd, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall ſeparate us. 

3. To ſever from the reſt, 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would 
puzzle a chymiſt to ſeparate an inflammable ingre- 

dient? 5 Boyle. 

Death from fin no power can ſeparate, Milton. 
4. To ſet apart; to ſegregate, 


Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work 


whereunto I have called them. As,. 

David ſeparated to the ſervice thoſe who ſhould 

propheſy. 1 Chronicles, 
5. To withdraw. | 


Separate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt take the 
left, | will go to the right. Genefis. 
To SE'PARATE, v. #. To part; to be 
diſunited. * 0 
When there was not room enough for their herds 
to feed, they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged 
their paſture, 5; Locke. 
SE'PARATE. adj, {from the verb.] 


another, 
'T were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whoſe 
pieces were: never ſeparate one from another, nor 
ever in any other form, Burnet, 


2, Disjoined ; withdrawn, 


Eve ſeparate he wiſh'd. Milton. 
3. Secret; ſecluded. 5 
| In a fecret vale the Trojan ſees 
A ſcp*rate grove. Dryden. 


4 Diſunited from the body ; diſengaged. 
_— corporeal nature. An emphatical 
enſe, 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 


Expanſion and duration have this farther agree- 


Milton, ; 


1. Divided from the reſt ; parted from 


SEP 


ſ withaut the help of the body too; or elſe the foul 


or any /eparate ſpirit, will have but little advantag * 
r Locke* 
Sr'rAAATELVY. adv, [from Heaney] 
Apart; ſingly; not in union; diſtinQly ; 
particularly. | 3 
It is of ſingular uſe to princes, if they take the 
| opinions of their council both /eparrely and together; 
for private opinion is more free, but opinion before 
others is more reſerved, Bacon. 
If you admit of many figures, conceive the whole 
together, and not every thidg;eparate/y and in pare 
ticular. | Dryden. 


SE'PARATENESS, #, f [from ſeparate.] 
'The itate of being ſeparate. . | 


SEPARA'TION, 2. . | ſeparatio, Lat. ſepa- 
ration, Fr. from ſeparate. | 
t. The act of ſeparating ; disjunctien. 
They have à dark opinion, that the fool doth 
live after the ſeparation from the body. Abbor. 
Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that 
which is eonſe ſous in us, makes a part of ourſelves; 
but upon ſeparation from the vital union, by which 
that conſciouſneſs is communicated, that, which a 
moment fince was part of ourſelyes, is now no __ 
0. | e. 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate; diſunion. 
As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſepa- 


ration, fo the being of one language was a mark of 
union. | Bacon. 


3. The chymical analyſis, or operation of 
diſuniting things mingled. 

A fifteenth part of ſilver, incorporated with gold, 
will not be recovered by any matter of ſeparation, 
unleſs you put a greater quantity of ſilver, which ig 
the laſt refuge in ſeparations, Bacon, 

4. Divorce; disjuntion from a married 
ſtate, 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a /eparation 
Between the king and Cath'rine ? Shakſpeare 


SE'PARATIST, 2. / | feparatiſle, Fr. from 
AO] One who divides from the 
church; a ſchiſmatick ; a ſeceder. 

The anabzptiſts, /eparatifs, and ſectaries tenets 
are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. 
Bacon. 

Our modern /epararifit pronounce all thoſe here- 
tical, or carnal, trom whom they have withdrawn. 
| Decay of Pitty. 
Says the /eparatift, if thoſe, who have the rule 
over you, ſhould command you any thing about 


church affairs, you ought not, in ience, to obey 
them. Saut h. 


SzTARA/ TOR. 2. /. [from /eparate,] One 
who divides; a les 8 N 

SE'PARATORY, adj. [ from ſeparate.) Uſed 
in ſeparation, ; | 

The moſt conſpicuous gland of an animal is the 


2 of the guts, where the lacteals ate the emiſ- 
| fary veſſels, or ſeparatory ducts. Cbeyne. 


be buried. Bally. 
SIM ENT. 2. /. ¶ſepimentum, Lat.] A 
hedge; a fence. Bailey. 
SEPOSI TION, u. /. Care, Lat.] The act 

of ſetting apart; Nr | 
SEPT. u. /. | /eptum, Lat.] A clan; a race; 

a family; a generation, A word uſed 


__ ragged or alluſion to Ireland, 
and, I ſuppoſe, Iriſh. _ VERS 
This judge, being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth a 
better ſhare unto the lord of the ſoil, or the bead of 
that /ept, and alſo unto himſelf for his judgment a 
greater gortion, than unto the'plaintiffs. Spenſer, 
The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſubdue 
ſo many warlike nations, or /epts, of the Iriſh, as 
did | po eſs this ifland,. tes, 
e true and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he 
had met with in one of the provinces of that vaſt 


template without the help of dhe body, it can retain | 


empire, were Gs anes. 
: Py A. 4 9 g 
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| Se'PILIBLE, adj, Lſepio, Lat.] That may 
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. Lat. ] Having ſeven corners or ſides. 
SerTz'MBeR. v, / Lat. Septembre, Fr.] 
Tube ginth month of the year; the ſeventh 

f September hath his name as being the ſeventh 
month from March: he is drawn with a merry and 
' | cheerful countepance, in a purple robe, Peacham. 
Se'pTENARY. adj. [ /eptenarius, Latin. | 
. , Conſiſting of ſeven. 


. 'f 
- "7 "Every eontroverſy has ſeven queſtions belonging to 


itz though the order of nature ſeems too much neg- 
lected by a confinement to this /eptenary number 


SzyTE/nARY. 2. . The number ſeven. 
The days of men are caſt up by ſeptenarter, and 
every ſeventh year conceived to earry ſome altering 
character in temper of mind or body. Brown. 
Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes, . that proceed ſo 
much upon a /eptenary, or number of ſeven, have 
no reaſon in the nature of the thing. Burnet. 
Sr TIMNIAL. adi. | ſeptennis, Lat.] 
1. Laſting ſeven years. 
2. Happening once in ſeven years. 
Being once diſpenſed with for his ſeptennial viſit, 
dy a holy inſtrument from Petropolis, he reſolved to 
- govern lem by ſubaltern miniſters. Howel. 


SEPTENTRION, n. % [Fr. ſeptentrio, 


4 Lat.] The north. 


Th bhou art as oppoſite to every good 
As the n are unto us, 


Or as the ſouth to the ſeprextrion. Sbalſpeare. 
SeeTe'NTRION. © adj}. | /eftentrionalis, 
SeeTe/NTRIONAL, { Lat, /eptentrional, 

Fr.] Northern. e (al + 

. Back'd with a ridge of hills 


That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of 
Milton, 1 


men : 
From cold ſeptentrion blaſts. 
if the ſpring 
Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, 
Or blaſt ſeprentrional with bruſhing wings 
| Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damp, + 
Then woe to mortals. * Philips. 
SgPTENTRIONA'LITY. 2. /, [from ſepten- 
trional.] Northerlineſs. | 

See TEe'NTRIONALLY, adv. [from ſepten- 


trional.] Toward the north; northerly. 


If they be powerfully excited, and equally let 
fall, they commonly fink down, and break the 
water, at that extreme whereat they were =—_ 
trianally excited. | Brown. 
To SEPTE'NTRIONATE, v. #, from p- 
tentrio, Lat.] To tend northerly. .- 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the load- 
ſane, ſeptentrionate at one extreme, and auſtralize 
at another. Brown, 


Sr' riet. adj. Teide. ] Having power 


to promate or produce putrefaction. 


As a ſeptical medicine, Galen commended the | 


. aſhes of a ſalamander. Brown. 


SEPTILA'TERAL. adj. [/eptem and /ateris, 
es. | 


Lat.] Having ſeven | 
By an equal interval they make ſeven triangles, 
the X. 


ereof are the ſeven ſides of a /epri/ateral 


figure, deſcribed within a eirele. 


| Brown, 
SEPTUA'GENARY, adj, 


[ feptuagenarius 7 


Lat, ſeptuagenaire, Fr.] Conſiſting of 


ſeventy. 


The three hundred years of John of times, or 


Neſtor, cannot afford a reaſonable encouragement 
beyond Moſes's /epruagenary determination, Brown. 


SEPTUAGESIMAL. adj, | ſeptuage/imus, | 


Lat.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. 


In our abridged and ſeptuagefimal/ age, it is very [ 


rare to behold the fourth generation. —Brown. 
Sx'rTUAGINT. 2. J. | /eptnaginta, Latin. | 
The old Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 


ment, . ſo called as being ſuppoſed the 


work of ſeventy-two interpreters. 


'Which way ſoever Fan * . 
i , 


prioduct great enough 


iS 


114. 


Sry THAI. 2% { /eptem and angalus, | 


» * 


SEQ 
and if you follow the /eptzagini chronology, it will 
ſtill be be kites. Iu ; Burnet. 

Se'PTUPLE, adj, | ſeptuplex, Lat.] Seven 
times as work: A technical term. 
SEPU'LCHRAL. 24. LS Fr. ſepul- 

chralis, from ſepulcbrum, Lat.] Relating 
to burial; relating to the grave; monu- 
mental. | 

Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 

We like /epulchral ſtatues lay; 

All day the ſame our poſtures were, 

And we ſaid nothing all the day. Donne. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad /epx/chral rock, 
That was the caſket of heav'n's richeſt ſore. 
50 Milton. 

Sepulchral lyes our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. 3 Pope. 
Se'PULCHRE. . /, [ ſepulcre, Fre ſepul- 
chrum, Lat.] A grave; a tomb, 

To entail him and 's heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy — ? Shakſpeare. 
Flies and ſpiders get a ſepulebre in amber, more 
durable than the monument and embalming of any 

ing. | | Bacon. 

There, where the virgin's ſon his doctrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought ; 

Where I, by thee inſpir'd, his praiſes ſung, 
And on his /epulchre my offering hung. Sandy. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have 
continued burning, without ſupply, in the 1 oven 
of the ancients. Wilkins, 

If not one common ſepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. Dryden, 
To SE'eULCHRE, v. 3. [from the noun. 
It is accented on the ſecond ſyllable by 
Shakſprare and Milton ; on the firſt, more 
properly, by Jonſon and Prior, To bury ; 

Go to thy lady's grave, and call her thence; 

Or, at the leaſt, in hers ſepulcbre thine. Shakſp. 

I am glad to ſee that time ſuryive, | 
Where merit is not ſepu/chred alive; 

Where good men's virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers. - Ben Jonſon. 

Thou ſo ſepulchred in ſuch pomp doſt lie, 

That kings tor ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die. 
Milton. 

Diſparted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep ſurcharg'd, by ſandy mountains lie 
Obſcurely ſepulchred. | 


tura, Lat.] Interment ; burial. 
That Niobe, weeping: over her children, was 
turned into.a ſtone, was nothing elſe but that during 
her life ſhe erected over her ſepulture a marble tomb 
of — own. d Kral Brown. 
here we may royal /epulture prepare; 
With ſpeed to Meleſinda _ 8 
Recal her ſpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 
In England, ſepulture or burial of the dead may 
be deferred and put off for the debts of the perſon 
deceaſed. Ayli e. 
Stu. adj. [ ſequacis, Lat.] 
1. Following; attendant, 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Seguaciaus of the lyre | | 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher z 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 
An angel heard, 
And ſtraight appear'd, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. Dryden, 
Above thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enſlave 
The fond fequacious herd, to myftick faith 
And blind amazement prove, th' calighten*d few 
The glorious ſtranger hail, Thomſon. 
2. Ductile; pliant. 
In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the matter 
being ducklle aad fequaciows, and obedient to the 


formed, or moulded. 
Szqua'ciTyY, 1. J. from ſeguax, Latin. 
DuRility ; —_— | | 


Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a 
. doſeneſz, lentor, and ſequacity, ö 


hand and ſtroke of the artificer, and apt to be drawn, 
Ray. 


: Bacon. 


Prior. 


SE/PULTURE. 2. 4. | /epulture, Fr. fepul. 


"9" 


SEQ 


SEL. 2. J. [ /equelle, Fr. ſegrella, Lat.] 
1. Concluſion; ſucceeding part, | 
If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the /equel of your impoſition, 
Your meer entorcement ſhall acquittance me. 
| | $h 
Was he not a man of wiſdem ? Yes, 50%, a 
poor: but was he not alſo ſucceſsful ? True, but tin 
he was poor : grant this, and you cannot keep off 
that unavoidable /eqze/ in the next verſe, 
man's wiſdom is defpiſed. 
2. Conſequence; event. 
Let any principal thing, as the ſun or the moon 
but once ceaſe, fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not 
eaſily conceive that the /eque/ thereof would he ruin 


the poor 
South, 


both to itſelf and whatſcever dependeth on it? 

634 1 | H. 
| In theſe he put two weights, ”" 
The /equel each of parting and of fight. Mu 


3. Conſequence inferred ; conſequential. 
neſs. 
What /equel is there in this argument? An arch. 
deacon is the chief deacon : ergo, he is only a deacon, 
| Whitgift, 
SE'QUENCE. z. / [from /equor, Lat.] 
1. Order of ſucceſſion, An elegant word, 
but little uſed, , 
How art thou a king, 
But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion > Shak/pears, 
2, Series; arrangement; method, 
The cauſe proceedeth from a precedent ſequence, 
and ſeries of the ſeaſons of the year, Bacon, 
SE'QUENT. adj. [ /equens, Latin, 
1, Following ; ſucceeding. : 
Let my trial be mine own confeflion : 
Immediate ſentence then, and /eqwent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. Shakſpears, 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown 
Subjected to a /equent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their overgrowth, 
2. Conſequential. 


SE'QUENT. . /. [from the adjective.] A 
follower. Not in uſe. 
Here he hath framed a letter to a /equent of the 
ſtranger queen's, Which accidentally micarried, 
er _ Shakſpeare, 
To SEQUE'STER. v. as [ /equeſtrer, Fr. 
. fecreſtar, Spaniſh; /equeflro, low Latin.) 
1. To ſeparate from others for the ſake ct 
privacy. 
Why are you /equefter'd from all your train? 
SJ harſpeart, 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh, Sbalſpeare. 
| In ſhady bow'r 
More ſacred and /equefer'd, though but feign'd, 
Pan or Sylvanus never ſlept. Milton. 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
Whole raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 
Bear me, oh bear me, to ſequefter'd ſcenes. 
Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens. Pope. 


Milion, 


2. To put aſide; to remove. 


Although I had wholly /equefter'd my civil affairs, 
yet I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and 
converſatioh in books, what I thought pertinent to 
this affair. 8 Bacon. 
3. To withdraw; to ſegregate. 

A thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy, as decent 
being added unto actions of greateit weight and 
ſolemnity, as being uſed when men moſt /equeſter 
themſelves from action. voker. 


4. To ſet aſide from the uſe of the owner 


to that of others; as, bis annuity is 


\ ſequeſtered to pay his creditors. 
5 · Jo deprive of poſſeſſions. 

It was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhions 
and his French ragouts, which ſequeftercd him; 
and, in a word, he came by his poverty as ſinſully 23 

ſome uſually do by their riches. _ Souths 
SeqQuE'sTRABLE. adj. [from ſegueſtrate.] 
1. Subject to privation. g 
2. Capable of ſeparation. oy 
Hartſhorp, and divers other bodies belonging © 


—_— 


of F 


1 world; for truth ſcoras to be ſeen by eyes much fixt 


SER 


the animal kingdom, abound with a not uneaſily 


fequeſtrable ſalt. Boyle. 
7⁰ Frau EST RATE. v. v. To ſequeſter ; 
to ſeparate. 1 

In general contagions, more periſh for want of 

neceſſaries than by the malignity of the diſeaſe, 
they being /egzeſirated from mankind. Arbuthnct. 
SEQUESTRA'TION, z. f/. | ſequeſtration, 

French; from ſeguęſtrate. 
1. Separation; retirement. 

His addiction was to courſes vain; 
I never noted ia him any ſtudy, 

Any retirement, any ſequeſtration | 
From open haunts and popularity. Shakſpeare. 

There mult be leiſure, retirement, ſolitude, and a 
ſequeſtration of a man's ſelf from the. noiſe of the 
vpon inferior objects. South. 

2. Diſunion; disjunction. 

The metals remain unſevered, the fire only divid- 
ing the body into ſmaller particles, hindering reſt 
and continuity, without any ſeque//ration of ele- 
mentary principles, Boyle, 

3. State of being ſet aſide. 
Since Henry Monmouth firit began to reign, 
Before whoſe glory I was great in arms, 
This loathſome ſequeſtration have l had. Shakſp. 
4. Deprivation of the uſe and profits of a 
poſſeſſion. 


If there be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more barren, 
the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or 
pique of the biſhop, to build upon it, under pain of 

Sequrſtration, Swift. | 
SEQUESTRA'TOR. . , [from ſequeſtrate.} 
One who takes from a man the profit of | 
is poſſeſſions. | N 

I am fallen into the hands of publicans and /eque/- 

trators, and they have taken all from me. Taylor. 
Srra'GLIO, 2. /. | Italian; perhaps of ori- 
ental original. The g is loſt in the pro- 
nunciation.] A houſe of women kept 
for debauchery. 15 
There is a great deal more ſolid content to be 
found in a conſtant courſe of well living, than in the 
voluptuouſneſs of a /crag//o. Norris 
SERAPH, u. J. |Rw] One of the 
orders of angels. 3 

He is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the higheit and perfecteſt of all 
created beings, than the pureſt /eraph is from the 
molt contemptible part of matter, and conſequently 
muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow underſtand- 
ings can conceive of him. Locke, 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns. 
SERA'PHICAL. | adj, | ſeraphique, 
SERA'PHICK, 1 from /eraph.] 
1. Angelick; angelical. 

Love is curious of little things, deſiring to be of 
angelical purity, of perfect i nocence, aud ſeraphical 
fervour. ayler. 

Serapbick arms and trophies, Million. 

2. Pure; reſined from ſenſuality. 

'Tis to the world a ſecret yet, 

Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 
Talks in a highromantick ſtrain ; 

Or whether he at laſt deſcends 

To like with leſ: eraphick ends. 
St'RAPHIM. 2. J [This is properly the 

| os of feraph, and therefore cannot 
ave s added; yet, in compliance with 
our 2 e, ſeraphims is ſometimes 


French j 


written.] Angels of one of the heavenly 
orders. | . 
Io thee cherubim and ſerapbim continually do 
_ ery. Common Prayer. 
Then flew one of the /eraphims unto me, having 
a live coal in his hand... ; ©  ' Tfaiab, 
Of /eraphim another row, Milton, 


Sens; adj. [ reaman, Saxon, to d 1 
Dry ; withered ; to longer green, * 


dran. * ; 


* 


Swift. 1 


SER 


| The muſes, that were wont green bays to wear, 


Now bringen bitter elder-branches ere. Spenſer. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere, 
Ili-fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vitious, ungentle.  Shakſpeare, 
Ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected may with matter ſere foment, Milton. 
They ſere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
Ard leeds of latent fire from flints provoke, Dryden. 
On a ſere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I ſat me down, 


Muſing and ſtill. Rowe. 


etymology, nor, except from this paſlage, 
the meaning. Can it come, like /eers, 
from pcynan, Saxon, to cut? ] Claw; 
talon, 

Two eagles, 
That mounted on the wings, together ſtil! 
Their ſtrokes extended; but arriving now 


Amidſt the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threat'ning death's 


cold fears, 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager ſeres. 
7 Chapman, 
SERENADE. 2. fo | ſerenade, French; 


ſerenata, Italian; whence, in Milton, 
ſerenate, from ſerenus, Latin; the lovers 
commonly attending their miſtreſſes in 
fair nights, | Muſick or ſongs with 
which ladies are entertained by their 
lovers in the night. 

Mixt dance, or wanton.maſk, or midnight ball, 


Or ferenate,. which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 
To his proud fair; beſt quitted with diſdain. 


Milton, 
Fooliſh ſwallow, what doſt thou 
So often at my window do, | 
With thy tuneleſs /erenade ? Cowley, 


Shall 1 the neighbours nightly reſt invade, 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſerenade? Dryd. 
Will fancies he never ſhould have been the man 
he is, had not he broke windows, and diſturbed 
honeſt people with his midnight ſerenades, when he 
was a young fellow. Addiſon. 


To entertain with nocturnal muſick. 
He continued to ſerenade her every morning, till 
the queen was charmed with his harmony. Spectat. 
SERE NE. adj. [ /erein, French; ſerenus, 
Latin. ] | 
1, Calm; placid ; quiet. 
Spirits live inſpher'd 
In regions mild of calm and /erexe air. Milton. 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pope. 
2. Unruffled ; undiſturbed ; even of tem- 
per ; peaceful or calm df mind ; ſhowing 
a calm mind, | 
There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ftature, and upright with front. /erexe 
Govern the reſt, x. i Milton, 
Exciting them, by a dye remembrance of all that 
is paſt, unto future cireumſpection, and a ſerene 
expectation of the future life. Grew, 
Gutta-SERE/NA, #. . An obſtruction in 
the optic nerve. 25 
heſe eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs. 
| Milton. 
SERE'NE. u. /. [from the adjective.] A 
calm damp evening. | | 
Wherever death doth pleaſe t' appear, 
Seas, ſerenes, ſwords, ſhot, ficknels, all are there, 


To SERE'NE. v. 4. [/erenery Fr. ferent, 
Latin, ] | 
1. To calm; to quiet. Ba dk 
2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 
| Take care . 3 
Thy muddy bew tage to ſerene, and drive 


| Precipitant the baſer ropy lees, NE 
£RE'N ELY, adv. {from ſerene.] 


j 


To SERENA'DE. v. 4. {from the noun.] 


Ben Jensen. 


Fam. 


N 


1. Calmly; quietly. 


The ſetting ſun now ſhone ſerenely bright. Pope, 


2. With unruffled temper ; coolly, 


Whatever practical rule is generally broken, can» 
not be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible that men 
would, without ſhame or fear, coufidently and ſererely 
break a rule, which they could not but evidently 


know that. God had ſet up. We kt. 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 

Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair : 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 


| SERE'NENESS, n, J. [from ſerene.] Sere- 


SERE. u. / [Of this word I know not the „ then Wee . 


nity. 


neſs ; coolneſs ot mind. Not in uſe, 

From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick 
humour will flow quietude and ſerenitude in the 
affections. Motten. 

SERENITY. 2. /. [ /erenite, French; from 
ſerenus, Latin, | | 
1. Calmneſs ; mild temperature, 

In the conſtitution of a perpetual equinox, the 
beſt part of the globe would be deſolate; and as to 
that little that would be inhabited, there is no rea- 
lon to expect that it would conſtantly enjoy that 
admired calm and ſerenity. ' Bentley, 

Pure ſerenity apace | 
Induces thought, and contemplation ſtill, Thomſorr. 
2. Peace; quietneſs; not diſturbance, 

A general peace and ſerenity newly ſucceeded a 
general trouble and cloud throughout all his kings 
doms, 5 Temple. 

3. Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of mind, 

I cannot ſee how any men: ſhould ever tranſgreſs 

thoſe moral rules, with confidence aud /erenityy . 
were they innate, and ſtamped upon their minds. 
; | Dole. 
SeRGE. 2. /. [ ſerge, French; xerga, Spa- 
niſh, which Couvaruwiay: erives from 
xirica, Arabick; Sinner from ſerge. 
German, à mat.] A kind of woollen 
The ſame wool one man. felts into a hat, another 
weaves into cloth, another into kerley or /erge, aud 
andther into arras, « + 41 bt, 5 le. 

Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, 4 

And bid broad-cloths and /erges grow. Gay. 
SERGEANT, 2. J. [ /ergent, Fr. ſergente, 
Italian, from /erviexs, Latin. 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
the commands of magiſtrates _ +: 
Had I but time, as this feH /ergeant, Death, | 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh! I could tell, Shakſpeare. 
When it was day, the. magiſtrates ſept the fer- 
geants, ſaying, Let theſe men g. Acts, 
2. A petty officer in the army. 
This is the ſergeant, | . 
Who like a good and hardy. ſoldier fought, Shakſp. 


3. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge. | ; 4 mn ; 
None ſhould; be made ſerggants, but ſuch as pro- 
bably might be held fit to be judges We 
? | | 23 Bacen. 


4. It is a title given to ſome of the King's 
ſervants : as, ſergeant chirurgeon ; that Is, 
a chirurgeon ſervant to the king. 
Se'k GEANTRY. 2. /. [from Jergeaut.] whe 
Grand fergeantry is chat where one holdeth lands 
of the king by /i ice, which be ought to do in his 
own perſon unto him: as to bear the King's banner 
or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or be bk marſhal, 
or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his ene mies hv ade 
the land; or to find à man at arms to fight within 
the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf; or to bear the 
the king's ſword before him at his coronation, or on 
that day to be his ſewer, carver, butler, or chamber 
lain. Petit /ergeantry is where a man holdeth land 
of the king, to yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing 
— his prom 1 _ N bow, knife, 
ar, pair 0 of mail, a ſi or ſueh 
Ia. Rane 
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ker Arent. 3. £ From: ſergeant. } He heard them reverenily, and then j "4 His hand ch“ aderned firmament diſplay 's 
on The office woof Lina f His practice preach'd them o'er again. Ca | Thoſe /erpentine yet conſtant 2 
Stils. wif r Fr. frier, Latin,] | any, while they have preached. Chriſt in their | | : Sandyy, 
Bun of Lene, . + mg „eee have read a lecture of atheiſm in their How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine 
x. Segu 10 der. 9 5 7 od; South. In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, ; 
ad — 12 out ine Nr es — His provehing much, but more his practice * * ſplits on 3 plain, 
the text, as it ex of 3 wrought; » loſt in land, creeps to t erman main? 
| et | K Fard. A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dr yuen. : | Blactmere. 
e r 33 To = RMON.. v. a. | ſermoner, Fr. from _ P * TIN E. 2. f. | dracantium.] An 
aving 0 preſery noun, } erb. Ainſey 
e. . „ 
aan. * 1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon, | Sexe un TINE Stone. u. f. 
This-is the ſeries of oe Some would rather have good 3 delivered There were three ſpecies of this ſtone knoun 
Which thou, alas! thine are ae to know. plainly by Way of precept, or fermone at large, than among the ancients, all reſembling one another, and 


* 2 
* * * 


Fee. | thus cloudily inwrapped in allegorical mew. celebrated for 8 „ 3 3 one was 
. So 1 6 X er. green, variegated with ſpots ack, thence call 

SE'RIQUS: adj. [ /erieuoe, Fr, ferius, Lat.] T | 5 proſe the black ophites; another, called the white o — 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; to phites, 
I» ans th olemn ;. not volatile; not leſſon | : — —— n — 33 _ ſpots of white ; 
ight of behaviour. | 5 | . 8 "py AM | the t was ed tephria, and was of a grey 
Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things are] No villano 1 1 . 3 my heart, ane hy. rp _ ſmall black ſpots. The 
ſerious round about us: Cod ia ſeri ou, who exerci- | Shakſpeare. 4 ien N at1 oy a certain remedy again 
ſeth patience towards us; Chriſt is ſerious, who ſhed IF Schels 5 — * the bite of ſerpents; but it is now Julily 
his blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt. is ſerious, who | VE RMOUNTAIN, or efelr, n. /. | filex, 1 Moe a Hill, 
ſtriveth againſt. the.obſtinacy * our hearts : * Latin, ] A plant. 2 ou Age wi 60 i ap tome 
: ys 71 N | i | » bone, k 
Siren bang, to.our cars. the. moſt ſcriexs things | Sx po'si Ty, fe [ſerefert 9 Freneb.] Thin water, that ſhall be intuſed therein * 


| in, Oy 00S, n 1 or watery part of the blood. twenty hours, the tatte and operation of the ſpa- 
W ſe we hs . God, a 424 . all that are in In theſe the ſalt and lixiviated /ergfity is divided water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the n 
— or hell 38 how. then can we be | between the gute and the bladder z. but it-remains joan and gravel, Fain. 
1 ar DOR, theſe excellent words thear full force, 98 the throat, which 1 | SERPENT 8 Tongue. . ho [ phil en. ] 
it mould de knowp that they came not from the difficulty of ſwallowing and- breathing, proceeds An herb, njworth, 
„ prieſthood, but the court; and from a courtieras| EO TO the gland. ufer SE'RPET. z. /. A baſket, Ainſavorth, 
t as England ever boaſted. Young. ferefity g'the glands, which may be 

1 Ape ane watery, edematoſe, or ſchirrous, according to the | SERP 1/'G1NOUS, adj. [ from ſer pigo, Latin. 
2. = tant; OY ty bY * 3 viſcoſity of the humour, | Arbutbnot. Diſeaſed with a ſerpigo. 

#1 hence to, ,ondon on a Heri | Shas SE RO Us. adj. [ ſereux, Fr. ſeroſus, Lat.] The ſkin behind her ear downwards became 
© - Thiere nothing Heriour in mortality: | 1. Thin; watery, Uſed of the part of the ſerpiginous, and was covered with white — 
Nev — N 1 8 . blood which ſeparates in congelation | SRT OO. a. ,. Lat.] A kind of tetter, 
dE RIOUSLY. (0D. [from /erioxr;] Gr , from the grumous or red part. ; 

ſalemnly ; neſt ; without levit 8 P For thy own bowels, which do call thee ſite, 

* ae” # Br 2g. Sees Sandhu . 2. Adapted to the ſerum. | | Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the theum, 
It cannot bat de ee yay read the k This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of For ending thee no ſooner. Shakſpeare, 
_ ation © ag ono, ſober Ain hu — tomn ſerum, received in ſome- cavity of the body; for She had a node, with pains, on her right leg, and 
Fur ui — oy —*Y 1 Ay 2 dere may be alſo a dropſy by a dilation of the /erovs . ſerpigo on her right hand. Wiſeman. 

A. | . Arbut ; . rench wy 
; account, n bis whole life by one rule, veſſels, as that of the oyarium. ö bnot. To SE KR. VU, a. [ /errer, F 4 To drive 


when God intends 
Th E339 All. 5 


* 


to judge him wacher Sent SERPENT. . /. [/erpens, Latin.] An | hard together; to crowd into a little 
5 ol i N animal that moves by undulation with- 2 3 into uſe, nor deſerv- 
That thou could'ſt ferien perſuads the crowd. | __ „ OT T0 A 3 a 
Te keep ber Gothe and to-balieves- Gods Dryden. F They are divided into two kinds: the 5 mn ane 
Juſtin Martyrs Vertullian, Lactantius, and Arno- ! uiper, which brings young; and the * and 8 this koitring will follow upon 


". 


el ec pat ne har ripen, which Leske eben eggs, one earneſt ſtudying, though it be without dt, 
; uuns n 2268 | 1 1 acm, 

Welt edu the mind. with ſo much ſtrength, and | Abl in ber right hand bore. a cupof gold, | Heat attenuates and: ſends forth the ſpirit of a 
overcome the fear of death, nay, railean ea With wine and water fill'd up to the height; | body, and upon that the more groſs parts contract 
deſire of Ut though it appeared in all ita terrors. Ia which a ſerpent did-himſelf enfold, and ſerr themſetves together. Bacon. 

nN Au.] That horror made to all that did behold. SE'RRATE. | adj. | ſerratus, Lat.] Formed 

Sr rovan £55; r % [from ſeriour.] Gra- | — Fairy Queen. | SAA AT ED. F with jags or indentures 

vity; ſwlemnity; garneſt attention. Sho Rruck ane with her. angus o like the edge of a ſaw, _ 

' . That ſpirit of religion and /eriouſte/e-vaniſhed all | Maſt ſerpent like, upon the. very heart, Cp. hehe h 1 
at once, and a fp ef Iibertintim and profanencſs | They, or under ground, or circuit wiae, . 
ftaried up in the lam of it. Aterbary. | eee wand'ringe found their ways |. | K _ „EN 5 

' | En : | ilten. | anlwerable o to reac z a wi 
— . ez. | The chief I challeng'd4 be, whoſs pratis'd wit || thro:t to pouch it, and long toes, with tirong hooked 
E r at. || Knew allahe ſerpent mazegat deceit, FS | talons, one of which is remarkably" ſerrate on the 

N , earch. ö 2 i! . Wo 
Addi a ng 5 mis ſtick is uſually knotted,” and always armed: 


$3 0ernwroon” . . ermocinatio, SE RPENTI NE. adv, [ ſerpentinus, Latin; { one of them with'a curious ſharks tooth near an 
Latin. ] Tue act or practice of making _ Jae] wes. _ lack long, and indented or ſerrated on both gern: 
ſpeeches, 1 1. ſemb ng a. ſerpent, | WF LY 1 2 
enen +. [- „. Lat. 1 craved him to lead me to the top of this rock, | SERRATIORNR. 2. /, [from Latin. 
e Te 4 [/ orgy 27 with . him from ſo 3 22 | Formation in e of ow : 
Theſe abſtreperous fermocinaterr make eaſy im- Pn ith . | SE'RRATURE, z. /. [from. ſerra, Latin. |] 
bebe pon the howulgar.. * „ e b. Indenture like tecth of ſaws. . 


Spy ont . / what like a cock. | Ans.  Theſc-are: ſerrated on the edges z but the ſerra- 
g A diſeourſe 0 on p Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape urer are deeper and groſſer than in any of the reſt. 
a divine for the edification. of the people. | Like his, and calout:ſerpemtiae, may ſhew. | 4 i n , Woodward. 

| ſermons, be. they never fo found and] Thy inward fraud. | Milten. Te SE RR T. v. 4. [ ferrer, French; /erracs, 


The figures and their ought to have 3 = | 7 | 2. . 
tine and flaming form —_— theſe forts —— Italian.) I preſs cloſe; to drive hard 
mes hae I «know not what of life and ſeeming together. For ferry, Bacar , uſes ſerr; 
„ motion in them, which very much reſembles the | but neither „err nor /erry are received. 
| n Dryden. | e roſe 
2. Winding lite a t; anfractuous. A foreſt pears 3 and throaging belms 
| — OY Nor carl "xm | Appear'd, and ſerried (hickisan thick array, 


; 
z 
by 
8 
x 
! 


| 
N 


Perſect a circle, ot maintain his w; Ol death jmmeaſurable. _ Millan. 
Oae anch direct; but where * | | © Foul follow*d, arid forc'd rout; 
He comes no more, but with a cozening li | | 


— CM Q— 


Nor to relax their ferried files) Mex. 
— 1. J. [ ſervant, Fr. ſer vas Lat. 


F % day | 
il Aziek na time to np. | Steals by that points, and fo js ſerpentine Done, 


4 « 


SER 


1. One who attends another, and acts at his 
command: the correlative of 
Uſed of man or woman. 
WWe are one in fortune; both | 
Fell by our /ervanre, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt, 
Shakſpeare. 
I had rather be a country /ervart maid, 
Than a great queen with this condition. Shak/peare. 
He diſdain'd not 


hence ſorth the ſorm of ſer v ant to aſſume. Milton. 


For maſter or for /ervart here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden. 
2. One in a {tate of ſubjection. Unuſoal, 
Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the crvant to de ſect, 
Which elſe ſhould' free have wrong'd. Shaiſpeare. 
3. A word of civility uſed to ſaperiours or 


equals, | 

This ſubjection, due from all men to all men, is 
ſomething more than the compliment of courſe, 
when our betters tell us they are our humble /er- 


wants; but underſtand us to be their ſlaves. Swifr. | 


To Se'fvanT. v. 3. from the noun. ] 


To ſubject. Not in uſe. 

, My affairs 
Are ſervanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiſſion lies 


In Volſcian breaſts. Shakſpeare. 


To SERVE. v. a. [ /ervir, French; ſervio, | 


_ Latin, ] 
1. To work for. ; 
Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhouldſt thou there- 
fore ſerve me for nought ? 
2. Toattend at command, 
X goddeſs among gods ador'd, and {rad 
angels numberleſs, thy daily train, 
3. To obey ſervilely or meanly. 
When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth /erve thee. 
Denbam. 
4. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly, 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are /erv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. 
Dryden. 
5. To bring meat as a menial attendant : 
with iz or zpþ with iz, as meat dreſſed 
in the kitchen is brought ite another 
room; with ½, as the room of repaſt is 
commonly higher than the kitchen. 


Milton, 


Bid them cover the table, /erve in the meat, and | 


we will come in to dinner. Shakſpeare. 
Soon after our dinner was ſerved in, which was 

right good viands, both for bread and meat: we had 

.ails drinks of three ſorts, all wholeſome and good. 


* Bacon. 
Zeſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they 
danced a little io phantaſtick ' poſtures, retired a 
while, and then returned, ſerving p a Ar as 
at ſolemn funerals: - lor. 


Some part he roaſts; then ſerves it « ſo dreft, 
And epi pub welcome to this humble Lat 


1 with 1 . 
uh avenging . , 
The fame meſs ſhould /be ferwed up again for * 
6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 
Bodies bright and greater ſhould not 
The N A n 
7- To: ſupply with any thing: as, the 
eurate ſer ved two churches, 
| , They chat ſerve the city, ſhall ſerve it out of all 
the — of Lixael. 8 | - 
. To obey in military actions: as, he 
ſerved the king in three campaigns. 
9. To berſefficient to, 
If any fubjeR, interef, or fancy has recommended, 


their reaſoning is after their faſhion ; it /erver their | 
"turti.”. Leacke, 


10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; to promote. 
Wen u ſtirm of 2 ſad miſchance beats upbm our 
dee, turn tinto ſome advantage, — rg 
-where it can ſoTE angthes end, either 9 or 


maſter, | 


Genefis. 


0 


Exekiel. | 


SER 
e conſider'd every creature ik 
' Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles Milton, 
11. To help by good offices. 
| Shall he thus ſerve his country, and the muſe 
The tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe ? 
12. To comply with; to ſubmit to. 


thereby we either hold or ſeek pre ſerment. Holes. 

13. To ſatisfy; to content. 

As the former empty plea /erved the ſottiſn Jews, 
this equally ſerves theſe to put them into a fool's 
paradite, by feeding their hopes, without changing 
their lives. South, 

Nothing would ſerve them but riding” LZ'Eftr. 
One half-pint bottle /erwes them both to dine, 
And is af once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

14. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. 
The dull flat falſehood ſerves for policy; 

And, in the cunning, truth itſelf's a lye. Pope. 

15. | /c ſervir de, French.] To sERV hin- 
ſelf of. To make uſe of, A mere galli- 
ciſm, 

| A complete brave man muſt know ſolidly the main 

end he is in the world for; and withal how to ſerve 
himſelf of the divine's high contemplations, of the 
metaphyſician's ſubtile ſpeculations, and of the 

natural philoſapher's minute obſervations. Digby. 
They would /erve themſelves of this form. Taylir. 

I will /erve myſelf of this conceſſion. Cbillingw, 

t is much mote eaſy for men to ſerve their own 

ends of thoſe principles, which they do not put into 
men, but find there. Tillotſon. 
If they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall trom 

a higher place, becauſe they ſerve themſelves 4 
other men's wings, neither underſtanding their uſe 
nor virtue. | Dryden. 

16, To treat; to requite : in an ill ſenſe; 
as, he ſerved me ungratefully. _ 

17. [In divinity. ] To worſhip the ſupreme 
Being, 

Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. 
Milton. 

18. To Serve @ warrant, To ſeize an 
offender, and carry to juſtice, _ 

19. To Serve an re. To diſcharge any 
onerous and publick duty, 

To SERVE. v. . 

1. 'Fo be a ſervant, or ſlave, | | 
Iſcael ſerved for a wife, and for a wife be kept 
ep. Haſca. 

E We wit give thee this alſo, for the ſervice which 

; thou ſhalt /erve with me. 


| Cengſit. 
2. To be in ſubjection. 

Thou haſt made me to /erve with thy fins ; thou 

haſt wearied me with thine iniquities. Vaiab. 
3. To attend; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about much ſerving, and 
ſaid, Lord, doſt thou not eare that my lifter hath left 
me be ſew dlore 7 , Luke. 

4 To engage in the duties of war under 
command, | 

Bath more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
Ard none /erve with him but conftratned things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Sbalſpense. 


Italy, who had before been great commanders, but 
now /crved* as private gentlemen without 72 
neltes 


5. To produce the end deſired. 


ments not for but to prevail with another, 
fo ſhe feared that all would not ſerve. Sidney. 


6. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. 
Take it, ſhe ſ2id; and, when your needs require, 


7. To ſuit ; to be convenient, 
We have the ſummary of all our grieſa, 
When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles, Shatfp. 
As 8 this noble queen 
And prince 
Read that; tis with the royal Ggnet ſigu d, 


To be peru d by 0. Dryden, 


pe To conduce ; to be of uſc, 


„ 
N 


Tate. 


| They think herein: we ſerve the time, hecauſe | 


1. 


Many noble zentlemen came out of all parts of 
The look bewrayed, that, as ſhe uſed theſe orga- 
herſelf, | 


This little brand will ſerve to li t your fire. 1 


| 


follow with a freſb ſupply. Shatſp, 
And gitsen me by the King, when time ſhould /erve, | 


SER 


Churches, as every thing elſe, receive theifchief 
perfection from the end whereunto they ſerve. 
Our ſpeech to worldly ſ hone by fork 
peech to worldly ſuperiors we frame in ſuch 
ſort as ſerveib beſt to — and perſuade the minds 
of them, who otherwiſe neither could nor would 
greatly wy 2 a , Hooker. 
o leſſens thee, againſt his pu es 
To manifeſt the more thy might, Lamb IR 
Firſt inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures 
made by the organs which /erve for articulation, and 
the variety of matter to which thoſe articulations 
are ſeverally applied. Holder, 
Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the oſten- 
tation of riches; and therefore the high price of what 
ſerves to that, rather increaſes than leſſem its vent. 


— 


te. 
Our 7 on] ed to lead us on to further 
viſionary pro & oy Swift. 


9. To officiate or miniſter ; as, he /erved at 
the publick dinner, | 
SE'RVICE. 2. J. | ſervice, Fr, ſervitium, 

Latin.] 
1. Menial office; low buſineſs done at the 
command of a maſter, 

The baniſh'd Kent, who io diſguiſe 
Follow'd his king, and did him /ervice 
Improper for a ſlave, 

2, Attendance of a ſervant. 
Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd 


Shakſpeare. 


moſt ; 
A moſt unnatural ard faithleſs ſervice, Sbalſpeare. 
3. Place; office of a ſervant, ; 
I have ſerved prince Florizel; but now I am out 
of ſervice, Shakjpeare, 
By oppreſſing and betraying me, 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſermice. 
| 1 Sbakſpeare, 
Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his dilcarded 
men; very rogues, now they be out of ſervice, 
Shakſprare, 
A court, propetly a fair, the end of it trade and 
E ; for none would go to ſervice that thinks he 
as enough to live well of himſelf, Temple. 
4. Any thing done by way of duty to a 
ſuperiour, 
That fervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow d. Shakſpeare, 
This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice 1 did for 
my maſter king Charles. Dryden, 
5. Attendance on any ſuperiour, 
Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which ] will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice. 
Shalſpeare. 
Riches gotten by /ervice, though it be of the beſt 
riſe, yet, when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongſt the worſt, acon. 
6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent, 
am a woman, lacking wit 

Tomake a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons ; 

Pray do my fervice to his maz:ſty, Shakſpearrs 
7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion, | 
Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 

My ſervices are bound. 5 


- * * 


od requires no man's ſervice upon hard 1 


8. Act on the performance of which poſ- 
ſeſſion depends. = 
Although they built caſtles and made freeholders, 
yet were there no tenures and ſervices reſetved to tl 
crown; but the lords drew all the reſpect and deptn- 
dency of the common people untd'themſelves. 
| Davies. 
9. Actual _ ; office. 
The onder of human ſociety cannot be preſerved, 
nor the ſervices requiſite wh the ſupport of it be 
ſupplied, without 4 diſtinction I of ations, and” a 


long ſubordination of offices, Regers. 
10. Employment; buſineſs, 
If ſtations of power and truſt were cot mae 


the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would 
endeavour to excel in-the duties of 'a reli life, 
in order to qualify themlcives for publick yrs 


1 


11. Military duty, 3 ; 
; 


_— 
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When he cometh to experience of /ervice abroad, 


or is put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy 
ſoldier 


. Spenſer, 
At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and want 


of experience in ſea-ſervice, had ' ſomewhat been | 


popular 


ſhrewdly touched, even before the ſluices of 
| Motten. 


liberty were yet ſet open. 

2. A military achievement. | 
Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices 
were done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. Shakfpeare. 
13. Purpoſe ; uſe. ws | 
All the veſſels of the king's houſe are not for uſes 
of honeur; ſome be common ſtuff, and for mean 
ſervices, 91 proſitable. Spelman. 

14. Uſeful office; advantage conferred, 
The ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was, the 

ſeruice ſhe did in picking up venomous creatures. 
1 Eftrange, 


doing much 


| The clergy prevent themſelves from 


ſervice to religion, by affecting ſo much to converſe | 


with each other, and caring ſo little to mingle with 
the laity. | Swift. 
Gentle ſtreams viſit populous towns in their 
d „and are at once of ornament and /ervice to 
them. Pope. 
That /ervice may really be done, the medicine 
muſt be given in larger quantities. Mead. 
15. Favour, | 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due, 
My fool uſurps my body. 
16. Publick office of devotion. 
According to this form of theirs, it muſt and for 
a rule, No ſermon, no /ervice, Hooker. 
If that very /ervice of God in the Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and ſanctify 
with his own preſence, had ſo large portions of the 
law and prophets, together with the many prayers 
and pſalms read day by day, as equal in a manner 
the length of ours, and yet in that reſpe& was never 
thought to deſerve blame; is it now an offence, that 
the like meaſure of time is beſtowed in the like 
manner ? | Hooker, 
I know no neceſſity why private and ſingle abilities 
ſhould quite juſtle out and deprive the church of the 
Joint abilities and concurrent gifts of many learned 
and godly men, ſuch as the compoſers of the ſervice 
book were, King Charles. 
The congregation was diſcompoſed, and divine 
ſervice broken off. Watts. 
17. Courſe ; order of diſhes, 
Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper ſumptuous and 


royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary ſervice 
ſeen on the board- | | r Hakew. 


18, A tree and fruit. [ /orbas, Latin, ] 

The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role, 
whoſe flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit ſhaped 
like a pear or medlar; to which muſt be added, 
pennated leaves like that of the aſh, Miller. 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 
nation; in hisleft haud a baſket of ſervices, medlars, 
and other fruits that-ripen late. Peacham. 


| Sx'avicraBLE. adj. [ /erviſable, old Fr. 
from ſervice.) | 

1. Adtive; diligent ; officious, 9 85 
He was ſent to the king's court, with letters from 
that officer, containing his own /ervicea3le diligence 


Shakſpeare. 


indiſcoveriog ſo great 1 perſonage; adding withal | 
Sidney. 


more than was true of his coꝑjectures. 
I know thee well, a /eruiceable villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs _ 
As badneſs could deſire. Shakſpeare. 


2. Uſeful; beneficial. | 
Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, 
and to make them, in publick atfairs, the more 


4 


4 


Serwiceablez governors the apter to rule with con- 


. Kcience ; inſeriors, for conſcience ſake, the willinger 
to obey. 2 F | Hooker. 
So your father charg'd me at our parting, _ 
Be ſerviceable to my lon. Sbakſpeare. 
is own inclinations were to confine himſelf to 
hin on buſineſs, and be /erviceab/e to religion and 
learning. Art 
A book to juſtify the revolution archbiſhop Lil- 
lotſon recommended to the king, as che moſt ſer- 
wicead/e treatiſe that could have been ann then. 


$ 


1 


| 
| 


Atterbury. \ 


| 
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| able. 


1. Officiouſneſs; activity. 
more humble ſerviceableneſi 
than ever before. 
2. Uſefulneſs; beneficialneſs, | 
All action being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be 
. commanded or forbidden muſt be founded upon its 
ferviceablenef or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. 
l | | Norris. 
SERVILE. adj. [ ſervil, French; ſervilis, 
Latin, ] N 
1. Slaviſn; dependant; mean. 
Fight and die, is death deſtroying deatk; 


and joy to content her 
Sidney. 


From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from ſervile fear 
To filial. Milton, 
Ev'n fortune rules no more a ſervile land, 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turas command. Pope. 
2, Fawning; cringing. | 
The moſt ſervile flattery is lodged the moſt eaſily 
in the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to their greaters, and then have 
- they not wit to diſcern the right degrees of duty. 


Sidney. 
She muſt bend the ſervile knee, 
And fawning take the ſplendid robber's boon. ' 

| Thomjon. 
SE'RVILELY. adv. | from ſervile.] Meanly ; 

ſlaviſhly. 1 2 
T' each changing news they chang'd affections 

| bring a 

And fervilely from fate expect a king. Dryden. 
He affeQs a fingularity in his actions and thoughts, 
rather than ſervilely to copy from the wiſeſt. Swift, 


/ 
dee , (hom role 


1. Subjection; involuntary obedience. 

What, beſides this unhappy /ervility to cuſtom, 
can poſſibly reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, 
to a practice widely diſtant from it? 

Government of the Tongue. 
2. Meanneſs ; dependance ; baſeneſs. 
3. Submiſſion from fear. 

The angels and dæmons, thoſe by their ſubſer- 
viency, and theſe by the ſervility of their obedience, 
manifeſtly declared Chriſt and his apoſtles to be 
veſted with an authority derived from their 21 

4. Slavery; the condition of a ſlave. 

To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 


Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility 
For princes ſhould be free. . Shakſpeare. 


A menial ſervant, 
Your niece did mote fayours to the duke*s /erving- 
man than ever ſhe beſtowed on me. 
Juſt in the nick ; the cook knock'd thrice, _ 
And all the waiters in a trice 
_ His ſummons did obey ; 5 
Each ſerving-mar, with diſh in hand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, 


Sz'gviroR. 2. /. [ ſerviteur, French.) 
1. Servant; attendant, A word obſolete. 
This work man, whoſe ſeruitor nature is, being 


eſta and Ceres. | ocker. 
. __ Tkus are poor /ervitors, 
When others (leep upon their quiet beds, 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darkneſs, rain, and cold. 
* $4 | Sbalſpeare. 
Fearful commenting 3. bao 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay _* © | | 


* 


Where fearing dying, pays death's ſervile breath. - 
3 Shakſpeare. 


Delay leads impotent and ſaail-pac*d e 85 


\Su'gvictaBLENESS. 2. /; [from rvice. 


He 1 in her preſence, ſhewing | 


| 


4 


4 


wk 


Sz'svING-MAN. 2. J. [ ſerve and man.] 


5 bakſpeare, | 


N 


Preſented, and away. Suckling. | 
With Dennis you did ne'er combine, | 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine; 
Except a bottle now and then, | 
Ta welcome brother ſerving-men. Swift, 


only one, the heathens imagiaing to be more, gave 
him in the (ky the name of Jupiter; in the air, of | 
2 in the water, of Neptune; in the earth, of 


SES 
2. One who acts under another; à follower, 
Our Norman conquerot gave away to his fervit vs 
the lands and poſſe ſſions of ſuch as did oppoſe hig 
invaſion. | ; Davie;, 
3. One who profeſſes duty and obedience, 
My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And henceforth 1 am thy true ſervitor. Shalſpeaye, 
4. One of the loweſt order in the univerſt ty. 
His learaing is much of a ſize with his birth aud 
education; no more of either than what a poor hun. 
gry /ervior can be expected to bring with him from 
his college. Swift, 
SE'RVITUDE. 2. / | ſervitude, French; 
fervitus, Latin.) 


1. Slavery; ſtare of a ſlave ; dependance, 

Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, whom nature hath 

framed for the ſtate of ſervitude, ſaying, They have 

reaſon ſo tar forth as to conceive when others direc 

them. Hooker, 
You would have ſold your king to ſlaughter, 

His princes and his peers to /ervilude, 

His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contempt. Shaiſpeg)s, 
Unjuſtly thou deprav'ſt it with the name 

Of /ervitude, to ſerve whom God ordains, 

Or nature : God and nature bid the ſame, 

When he who rules is worthieſt. Milton. 
Though it is neceſſary that ſome perſons in the 

world ſhould be in love with a ſplendid /erwituce, 

yet certainly they mult be much beholding to their 

own fancy, that they ean be pleaſed at it; tor he 

that riſes up early, and goes to bed late, only to 

receive addreſſes, is really as much abridged in his 

freedom, as he that waits to preſent one. South, 


2. Servants collectively. Not in uſe, 
After him a cumb*rous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous ſervitude. 


; : Milton, 

SERUM. . J. [Latin, ] 

1. The thin and. watery part that ſeparates 
from the reſt in any liquor, as in milk 
the whey from the cream. 

2. The part of the blood which in coagula- 
tion ſeparates from the grume. 

Blood is the moſt univerſal juice in an animal 
body; the red part of it differs from the ſerum, the 
ſerum from the lymph, the lymph irom the nervous 
Juice, and that from the ſeveral other humours ſepa- 
rated in the glands. Arbuthnot. 


SESQUIA'LTER, adj, | ſeſquialtere, Fr. 
In geometry, is a ratio where one 


SESQUIA'LTERAL, F /e/quialter, Latin, | 


quantity or number contains another 


once and halt as much more, as 6 and g. 
| 33 | Di&. 
In all the revolutions of the 2 about the ſun, 
and of the ſecondary planets about the primary ones, 
the periodical times are in a ſguialter proporticn to 
the mean diſtance. | heyne. 
As the fix primary planets revolve about the lun, 
ſo the ſecondary ones are moved about them, in the 
ſame ſ*/quialterz! proportion of their periodical 
motions to their obs. | Beniley. 
SE'SQUIPEDAL, . 1 adj. [ /*ſgaripedalis, 
SESQUIPEDA'LIAN.f. Latin. on- 
taining a foot and a half. 
As for my own part, I am but a /{/quipeda!, 
having only i foot and a half of ſtature. Aadi/orx. 
\ Haſt thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethiopian, 
whoſe ſtature is above eight cubits high, or the / 
quipedalian pigmy ? Arbuthnot and Fope. 
Seg'SQUIPLICATE. 44/. In mathematicks. ] 
Is the proportion one quantity or number 
has to another, in the ratio of one and a 
„„ LCL 
The periodical times of the planets ate in ſeſfui- 
plicate proportion, and not a duplicate proportion o 
the diſtances from the center or the radii; and con- 
ſequently the planets cannot be carried about by an 
harmomeally circulating fluid. | Cheyne. 
SBSQUITE'RTIAN, ;, In mathematicks. ] 
Having ſuch” a ratio, as that one quan- 
tity or number contains another onec 


i 
„„ 


4 


4 


S E T 
and one third part more, as between 6 
and 8. | 
Ses8. u. /. [for afſe/s, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; 
ceſs charged ; tax, 
His army was fo ill paid. and governed, as the 


Engliſh ſuffered more damage by the %% of bis 


ſoldiers, than they gained profit or ſecurity by 

abating the pride of their enemies. . _ Davies. 
Seg's$810N, 2. J. Mon, Fr. ſeo, Latin, } 
1. The nct of ſitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a ſupreme 
dominion over quick and dead; for ſo much his 
aſcenſion ipte heaven, and his en at the right 
hand of God, do import. Hooker. 

Many, though they concede a table-geſture, will 
hardly allow this uſual way of Aen. Brown. 

2. A ſtate aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſe. 
nators. | 
5 They are ready t' appear 

Where you ſhall hold your en. Shakſpeare, 
Summon a / ion, that we may arraign 

Our molt diſloyal lady. Shakſpeare. 

The old man, mindful ill of moan, 


© Weeping, thus beſpake the /e//ior. Chapman. 
Ot their Mon ended they bid cry 
The great reſult. Milton. 


Call'd to council all the Achaian ſtates, 

Nor herald ſworn the / on to proclaim. Pope. 
3- The ſpace for which an aſſembly ſits, 
withont intermiſſion or receſs, 

It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, that 
any bill that had been rejected ſhould be again pre- 
ferred the ſame / ion. Clarendon. 

The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentiful 
aſſiſtance in the firſt on, wherein the pope's vicar 


declares that Meletius was ordain'd by Arian biſhops, | 


and y et his ordination was never queſtioned. 
Stilling fect, 


Many decrees are enacted, which at the next | 


' felfion are repealed. Norris. 
4. A meeting of juſtices :; as, the Mons of 
the peace, 


Se'STERCE., #. /. | /efterce, Fr. ſeftertium, | 


Lat.) Among the Romans, a ſum of 
about 81. 1s. 5d. half-penny flerling, 


8 ict * 
Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in /-/- 
tercet, than in pounds flerling. Addiſon. 


To SET. wv. a. preterit / /et ; part. paſſ. / 


am ſet, | ſalgan, or fatyan, Gothick ; | 


rerran, Sax. eiten, Dutch. ] 
1. To place; to put in any fituation or 
lace; to put. 
G F Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs which t had et 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
Shakfpeare. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, delivered me, 
the knave conſtable had /er me i th* common ftocks 
for a witch. Shakſpeare 
They that are younger have me in derifion, whoſe 
fathers I would have diſdained to have fet with the 


"po my flock. : 26. 
e that hath received his teſtimony, hath /er to 
his ſeal, that God is true, Fobn. 
They have ſet her a bed in the midſt of the flain, 

. A 1 

God /et them in the firmament, to give light upon 
the earth. * Geneſis, 


She ſets the bar that cauſes all my pain; 

One gift refus d, makes all their bounty vain. 

| ' Dryden, 

The lives of the revealers may be juſtly enougb /e 

over againſt the revelation, to find whether they 

_ 5 Atterbury. 

2, To put into any condition, ſtate, or 

ure. 

They thought the very diſturbance of things eſta- 

bliſhey an hire ſufficieat to et them on work. 


Hooker, 


That-man that fits within a monareh's heart, 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
. Alack, what miſchiefs might be /e: ** 


{ 


] 


3 


ef 


ſetting them on. 


S ET 


Our princely general, 
Will give your audience ; and wherein 
It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; ev'ry thing ſer off 
That might ſo much as think you enemies. Shakſp. 
This preſent enterprize /et off his head, 
I do not think a braver gentleman 


Is now alive, Shakſpeare. 
Ye cauſed every man his ſervants, whom he had 
ſet at liberty, to return. 3 
Every ſabbath ye (ball et it in order. Levitrers. | 
I] am come to /t a man at variance againſt his 
father. | Matthew. 
Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and /et 
aſide that which is full. 2 Kings. 


The beauty of his ornament he /t in majeſty, 
but they made images; therefore have 1 % it far 
from them, Exekiel. 

The gates of thy land ſhall be /er wide open. 

Nabum. 

The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the 
children's teeth are ſet on edge. eremiab. 

The ſhipping might be /et on work by tiſhing, by 
tranſportations from port to port. Bacon. 


The wheel, ſet on going, did pour a war upon the | 
Venetians with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and Tre- | 


vigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advantage, 
ſome hours muſt be ſet apart for this muß 
uppa. 
Finding the river ſordable at the foot of the bridge, 
he /et over his horſe. Hayward. 
By his aid aſpiring 
To Fin himſelf in glory above his peers. 
qual ſucceſs had et theſe champions high, 
And both reſolv'd to conquer or to die. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man ſo inconſiderable; for it 
ſets him above the meaner ſort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome are 
ſet right by good nature. L' Eftrange. 
The fire was form'd, ſhe ſets the kettle on. 
5 Dryden. 
Leda's preſent came 
To ruin Troy, and /er the world on flame. 
s | : Dryden. 
Set calf betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 
Over-labour'd with fo long a courſe, 
"Tis time to ſet at eaſe the ſmoking horſe. 
Dryden. 
The puniſh'd crime ſhall /er my foul at eaſe, 
And murm'ring manes of my friend appeaſe. 


Dr yden. 

Jove call'd in haſte 
The fon of Maia, with ſevere decree, | 
To kill the keeper, and to /e her fre. Dryden. 


If ſuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured 
to be ſet on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it 
ſhould at firſt gaio entertainment. Tillotſon. 

When the father looks ſour on the child, every 
body elſe ſhould put on the ſame cold neſs, till for- 
3 aſked, and a reformation of his fault has /e/ 

im right again, and reſtored him to his former 
credit, + ee. 

His practice muſt by no means croſs his precepts, 
unleſs he intend to /e him wrong. cke, 

If the fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible power /er it 
on upon the mind, the idea is likely to fink the 
ow Locke, 

hen he has once choſen it, it raiſes deſire that 
4 608g Pager, gives him uneaſineſs, which deter- 
mines his will, and ers him at work in purſuit of 
his choice on all occaſions, 
This river, 
When nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 
Quench's the dire flame that /et the world on fire. 
Addiſon. 


A cou 
one half in the day to think of each other. 
Addiſon. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceſſity of 
learning, but nothing can ſet you above the orna- 
ment of it, ; Felton. 
Their firſt movement and impreſſed motions de- 


mand the impulſe of an almighty hand to ſer them 


eyne. | 


fk 

hat the wheels were but ſmall, may be ed 

from a cuſtom they have of taking them © K and 
i . ; bing ore. 


Milton. | 


| 


le of lovers agreed, at parting, to et aſide 


: 


ö 


1 


ö 
ö 


| 


dial. 


places deſigned to common uſes. 


ſet with ridges round the point. 
g. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated 


ſetting. 


8 PT 


Be frepuent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work, whofe 
effects you deſire to know. Matt. 


3. To make motionleſs; to fix immove- 


ably. 
Struck with the fight, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 
et are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. Garth, 


4. To fix; to ſtate by ſome rule. 


Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bittereſt terms; which the gentleman, with a er 
geliure and countenance, ſtill ſoberly related; until 
the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over, Carew, 

The town of Bern has handſome fountains 
planted, at ſer diſtances, from one end of the ſtreet 


to the other, Addiſon, 
5. To regulate; to adjuſt, 
la court they determine the king's by his 


deſires, which is a kind of /ctring the ſun by the 
; Suckling. 
God bears a different reſpect to places ſet apart 
and conſecrated to his worſhip, to what he bears to 
South. 
ur palates grow into a liking of the ſeaſoning and 
cookery which by cuſtom they are ſet tio. Locke, 
He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 
And ſets men's faith by his opinions. 
Againſt experience he believes, 
He argues againſt demonſtration 
Pleas'd when his reaſon he deceives, 


And fers his judgment by his paſſion. Prior. 


6. To fit to muſick ; to adapt with notes. 


Set thy own ſongs, and fing them to thy lute. 
: 10 Dryden. 
Crief he tames that fetters it in verſe; 
But when I have done ſo, 


Some man, his art or voice to ſhow, 


Doth ſet and ſing my pain; 

And, by delighting many, frees again 

Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. ann 
| had one day ſet the hundredth pſalm, and w 

ſinging the firſt line, in order to put the congregation 

into the tune. Spectator. 


8. 


7. To plant, not ſow. 


Whatſoever fruit uſeth to be ſet upon a root os a 
flip, if it be ſown, will degenerate, Bacon, 
I proſtrate fell, 
To ſhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And et the bearded leek to which I pray d. Prior. 


8. To interſperſe or variegate wich any 


thing. 
As with ſtars, their bodies all, 
And wings, were /et with eyes, Milton. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly /er, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet, 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and - dow it is 


ward. 


ſtate. | 

Can honour ſet to a leg ? no: or an arm? no: 
honour hath no kill in ſurgery then? no. 

Shak peare. 
Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, 1 only 
commanded that my arm and leg ſhould be ſet, and 
my body anointed with oil. Herbert, 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left leg: 
he had been in great pain from the time of the 
| Wiſeman. 
Credit is gained by equrſe of time, and ſeldom 
recovers a ſtrain ; but, if broken, is never well er 


5 Temple, 
6 fo fix the affeion; to determine the 


thoughts. | 
Ser your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth. | oloſſians. 
They ſhould /e their hope in God, and not forget 
his works. Pſalms. 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not exe 


euted ſpeedily, the heart of men is fully ſet in them. 


to do evil. | clefiaſtieus,.. 
Some I found wond ' rous harſh, 
Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite, 


Milton. 
Set not thy heart | 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Miſtan. 
When we are well, our hearts are tt,, 
Which way we cate not, to be rich or great. 


: | Venbam. 


« 


Prior. 


Dryden.“ 
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SET 


SET 


Through the patzen. of my wading, I /e before: | 


„Dur hearts are 40.mach ſet upon the value of the 
— received, that — — _ de- | me many gzamples bath gf ancient and later times. 
— 3 97 N T ange. * 75 | | | on, 
| The bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſorrow, Re ject not then what offer'd means: who knows 
Which children vent for toys, and women rain Bot God hath ſet bef:re us to return thee | 
Ear any fe their fond hearts are Fr on. Drygen. | Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe 2 Milton. 
© Should we fer our Hearts only upon theſe things, i Long has my ſoul defir'd thistime and place, 


and be able to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſenſual, | 


_ © ve muſt be extremely miſerable when we come unto || 


- the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet with 
nothing to entertain ourſelves. Tillotſon. 


No'fooner is one action diſpatched, which we are | 


| ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to /er us on 
| work. * ; Locke. 
Minds, altogether ſet on trade and profit, often 
contract a certain narrow peſs of temper. Addiſon. 
Men take an ill- natured pleaſure in diſappointing 
us in hat our hearts are moſt ſet upon. Spectator. 
An Engliſhman, who has any degree of reflec- 
tion, cannot be better awakened to a ſenſe of reli- 
- gion ig general; than by obſetviog bow the minds 
of all mankind are Fe upon this important point, 
and how every nation is attentive to the great buſi- 
- neſs of their being. Addiſon. ' 
. Jam much concerned when I ſee young gentle- | 
men of fortune fo wholly et upon pleaſures, that 
chey negle all improvements in wiſdom and know- | 
ledge. ted off Au ſen. 
11. To predetermine; to ſettle. | 


e may ſtilf goubt whether the Lord, in ſuch | 


indifferent ceremonies as + mp whereof we diſpute, 
did frame his peop] of et purpoſe | unto any utter 
dihmilitude with Egyptians, or with ap = 

GOKErY, 


ts 
. Nav - 
Be remembers only the name of Conon, and 
forgets the other, on ſet purpoſe, to ſhew his coun- 
try ſwain was go great ELIE: | 42 
12. To eſtabliſh; to appoint; to fix. 

Af all helps for due performance of this ſervice, 
the greateſt is that very ſer and 2 order itſelf, 
© which, framed with common advice, Hath for mat- | 
' ter and form preſcribed whatſoever is herein pub · 
lickhy done. ? Hooker. 

It pleaſed the king to ſend me, and I et him a 
' time.” E 85 ebemiah. 
He ſetteth an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out 
all perfection. 5 ob. 
In ſtudies, whatſoever a man commandeth upon 
"himſelf, let him /er hours 0 it; but N is 
_ agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
# oh » for his thoughts will fly to it of fn 
ſelves, ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or ftudies 
wh ſuffice, + N Bacon. 
For uſing et and preſeribed forms, there is no 
doubt but that words, being known, are 
| apteſt to excite judicious and fervent affections. 


King Charles. | 


| His ſeed, when is not /et, ſhall bruiſe my head. 
Eg Milton, 
Though /e form of prayer be an abomination, 
Ser, forms of petitions find great approbation. 
2 $M oc 4 , ©. Denham, 
Ser places and ſet hours are but parts at wor- 
" hip 15 . 8 South. 
MU That law cannot keep men from taking more uſe 
a _ you /er, the want of money being that alone 
© which regulates its price, will appear, if we conſider 
how hard it is to /f a price upon unneceſſary com- 
” maodities; but how impoſſible it is to ſer a rate upon 
* vials in a time of famine. Locke. 
Ser him ſuch ataſk, to be done in ſuch a time. 


o 
— 


Locke. | 


Take ſet times of meditating on what is future. 
Gs Geof nity cn phat en. 
+ 79 a mo go 28 with noo ie fet Rudy 

and d > deſcribe ſuch à natural form of t 
; NEAT ag 2 Len preſent eſtabliſhed, he could 
- ſcarcely.ever da it in ſa few words that 1 


aw 


oadwward. 


13. To appoint to an office; to aſſign to a 
a © Aoi #4. 4:44 ' =Y „ 


12 „ere, that thou ele a watch 


e | . 
1* the ſubordinations of government the king 


over. 
1 Ws ver ; 
is offended by any inſults to an interior magiſtrate, ſo 


the fovercign ru er of the univerſe is affronted by a | | 


hom he has /f over 


| breach of allegianes to thoſe Ys 


| 14. To exhibit ; to diſplay: with 


N. 


before, | 


To fet before your fight your glorious race-. 
| Dryden, 


A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhqulders flew, | 
That et th' unhappy Phaeton to view: | 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds jt ſbew!d, 
Aad the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. 


| dijo. 
When his fortune ſets Aare him all 

The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 
His gig virtue will accept of none. Addifer. 
He ſupplies his not appearing in the preſeat ſcene 
of action, by e!tirg his character before us, and con- 
tinually forcing his patience, prudence, and valour 
upon our obſerxation. Broome. 
15. To propoſe to choice. 


All that can be done is to 


men, and to offer it to their choice, Tillotſon. 
16. To value; to eſtimate ; to rate. 
Be you contented / 
To have a fon fet your decrees at nought, ” 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench? 
| '  Shakſpeare, 
The backwardneſs parents ſhew in divulging their 
faults, will make them ſer a greater value on their 
credit themſelves, and teach them to be the more 
. Careful to preſerve the good opinion of others. i 
Cs 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a value ſer upon it by the world, we 
ſhall tive and die in miſery. Addi} 
Have 1 not /et at nought my noble birth, * 
A ſpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſp'd race, 
The peace of innocence, and prige of virtue? 
My prodigality has given thee all. Rowe. 
Thoug the ſame ſun, with all. diffufive rays, 
Bluſn in the roſe and in the diamogd blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always fet the gem above the flower. 
17. To ſtake at play. 
What ſad diſorders play hegets! ; 
Deſp'rate and mag, at length he /ers 
Thale dat;y, whoſe points make go61 dars, Frier. 
18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
Who jets me elſe? I' throw at al. 


| Shakſpeare, 
19. To fix in metal, | 
Think ſo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Too great for any private man's poſſeſſion ; 
And him too rich a jewel to be /e 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar uſe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious 
ſtones. i we Locke, 
20. To embarraſs ; to diſtreſs; to perplex. 
This is uſed, I think, by miſtake, for 
et as, | | | 
Adam, hard be/et, replied, Milton. 
Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs anddiſcontents 


zgainſt his ma jeſty's government, that they find ſo 
very few and ſo very \mpraper occaſions for them, 
ſhew how hard they are /et in this particular, regre- 
feat the bill as.a grievance. Addiſon. 


Pope. 


21. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 


produce a particular effect. 15 
p The proud have laid a ſnare for me, pp Fas 

el gins. 5 400 ms. 
22. To apply to ſomething, as a thing to 
be done. | 


% 


fet the thing before 


—_— 


| 26. To Ration; to place, 


Adden. 


SET 


2 more wicked 
fach an one ſetiet 


22 th 
ſale. 


g than a cove. 

3 ſoul ta 

” f | * , gcc raft ieus 0 

25. To place in order; to frame, 

- "Aﬀer it was framed, and ready to be {ef together 
he was, with infinite labour and charge, carte by 


land with camels through that hot and ſandy country, 


X. nolior. 


ago! 


4 Conus has betray'd 
The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid 4 
Your friend was fe? upon you for a ſpy, 
And on his witneſs you are doom'd to die. 
| Dryden, 
27. To oppoſe, | 
Will = fet your wit to a fool's ? | Shal/prare, 
28. To bring to a fine edge: as, to /t a 
razor. | 
29. To point out, withoyt noiſe or diſturb- 
ance : as, a dag. ſets birds. 
30. To Ser about, To apply to, 


They ſhould make them play-games, or endea- 
vour it, and /et themſelves about it. Lacke, 


31. To SET again. To place in a ſtate of 


enmity or oppoſition, 

The king of Babylon ſet himſelf agairf Jeru- 

em. . Ezekiel, 

The devil hath reaſon to /er himſelf again}? it; 
for nothing is more deſtructive to him an a ſoul 
armed with prayer. Duppa, 

There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſts us agalnſt 
our worſt enemies, and comforts us under our 
hargelt ſufferings, when all other things /er them. 
ſelves againſ us. Tillo!fon, 

32. To SET again To oppoſe; to place 
in rhetorical oppoſition, 

This periſhing of the world in a deluge is ſet 
againff, or compared with, the petiſhing of the 
world in the conflagration. Burnet, 

33. To SgT apart. To negleR for a 
r 3 
They highly commended his forwardneſs, and all 
other matters for that time ſet apart. Knolles, 


34. To Ser gde. To omit for the preſent. 


Set your knighthogd and your ſaldierſhip 42, 
and give me leave to tell you that you lye in your 


throat. - « Shakſpeare. 
In 1585 followed the proſperous . of 


Drake and Carlile; in the which 1 ſet aſide the 


tak ing of St. Jaz» aud St. Domingo, as ſurprizes 
rather thang eacounters, Bacon. 

My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about 
theſe matters; therefore, ſetting afde all other con- 
fiderations, I will endeavour to know the truth, 
and yield to that. Tillatfor. 

35. To Ser ide. To rejeR. 

I'll look into the pretenſions of each, and ſhew 
upon what ground it is that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and ſet aſide all the reſt. Wadward, 

No longer now does my neglected mind 


Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: 


Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 
To taſte the true, or /e the falſe a/ide. Prior. 
36. To SeT gde. To abrogate; to annul. 
Several innovations, made to the detriment of the 
Engluſh merchaat, are now entitely et ade. 


Addiſon, 
There may be 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 
As may ev'n /et afide this rightof birth : 
If ſons have rights, yet fathers have 'em too. 
| Rowe. 
He (hows what abſurdities follow upon ſuch a 
ppoſition ; and the greater thoſe abſurdities are, 


f 
che more ſtrongly do they evince the 1257 of that 


+ Upto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury, _ *ſuppoſitiqp from whence they flow, and conſequently 

that the Lord may bleſs thee in all that thou /er:cff | + the truth of the doctrine ./er, a/ide by that ſuppoſi- 

— what Lthou Tc Deuteronomy. | tion. e fe Anerbury. 
ith whate'er fecit N thyſelf to write, | „„ £ | Þ 

Thy inoffenfi N * , Dryden.) 3T» = — 4 e e 8 7 

23. Tok | the eyes. for | 3 chat his name was much er = anne. 

W1 8 por them | | - . . . 

r | Nera 38. To SE r by, To reject or omit for the 

Jo ſalutes me when I. et n preſent. 
My bleſt eyes on Amoret. Haller. Yau ſhall hard! 


| 


24. To offer for a price. | 


edify- me, that thoſe nations 
might. not, by the uy nz have Ei ſub- 
— 3 
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| b nation that had only policy and mota! 
oo. fo re the propagation of the fach, whereof | 
we ſhall ſpeak in the proper place, were ſet 7 and 
not made part of the caſe. p acon. 
Jo Ser down. To explain, or relate 
in writing. 

They have ſet dot, that a roſe ſet by garlick 
is ſwee ler, becauſe the more fetid juice goeth into 
the garlick. Bacon, 

Some rules were to be ſet down for the govern- 
ment of the army... Clarendon, 

The reaſons that led me into the meaning which 

ailed on my mind, are ſet down. Locke. 


An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe | 


I ſhall /et down. Locke. 
”% Fw fet — an account of a diſcourſe I chanced 
to have with one of theſe rural ſtateſmen. Addiſon. 
To SEH down, To regiſter or note in 
any book or paper; to put in writing. 
Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more 
than is ſet down * them. Shakſpeare, 
Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, ſtudi- 
ous of ſcripture, and given unto any abltinence in 
diet, was /et down in his calendar of ſuſpected Priſ- 
cilianiſts. Hooker. 
Take 
One half of my commiſſion, and /e? down ũ 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou know'ft 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs. Shakſpeare. 
I cannot forbear ſetting down the beautiful de- 
ſcription Claudian has made of a wild beaſt, newly 
brought from the woods, and making its firſt appear- 
ance in a full amphitheatre. Addiſon, 


41. To SeT down, To fix on a reſolve. 


— Finding him ſo reſolutely ſet down, that he was 


neither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 

to be removed out of his town, he incloſed the ſame 
round. I Knoles. 
42. To Sri down, To fix; to eſtabliſh. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God before all others hath /et down with 
himſelf, for himſelf to do all things by. 

43. To Ser forth, To publiſh; to pro- 
mulgate; to make appear. 
"ep My willing love, | 
The rather by theſe arguments of fear, 
Set forth in your purſuit, Shakſfeare, 

The poems, which have been fo ill /et forth 
under his name, are as he firſt writ them. Waller. 

44. To Ser forth, To raiſe; to ſend out 

on expeditions, 

- Our merchants, to their great charges, 3 

Heets to deſcry the ſeas. bbot. 

The Venetian admiral had a flect of fixty gallies, 

Yer forth by the Venetians. nolles. 

45. To Set forth, To diſplay; to ex- 
plain; to repreſent. 

As for words to /et forth ſuch lewdneſs, it is not 
hard for them to give a goodly and painted ſhew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praiſes proper to 
virtue. Spenſer. 

Whereas it is commonly /e! ferib green or yel- 
dow, it is inclining to white. Brown. 

So little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured paint- 
ing, that they have only ſerved to /er forth her 
praiſe, and to make her merit further known. 

: Dryden. 
46. To Set forth, To arrange; te place 
in order, : 

Up higher to the plain, where we'll /zz foreh 


kn beſt appointment all our regiments. Shakſpeare. | 


47. To Ser forth, To ſhow ; to exhibit. 
To render our errours more monſtrous, and what 
unto a miracle /ets forth the paticuce of God, he 


hath endeavoured to make the world believe he was | 


God himſelf. Brown. 
To fet forth great things by ſmall. Milton. 


The two humours, of a chearful truſt in provi- 
dence, and a ſuſpicious diffidence of it, are very 
well fer forth here for our inſtruction. L'Efrrange. 

When poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, | 
In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth, 
"Tis downright madneſs. en. 

To Sar forward, ' To advance; to 
promote, | 4154 


- 
-—— 


H:oker. 


"ET 
| They yield that reading may ſe: forward, but not 
begin, the work of ſalvation. # ? Hloler. 
Amongſt them there are not thoſe helps which 
others have, to /et them forward in the way of life, 


Hooker, 
In the external form of religion, ſuch things as 


- tual, and generally fit to /t forward godlineſs, 
either as betokening the greatneſs of God, or as 
beſeeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 
with celeſtial impreſſions in the minds of men, may 
be reverently thought of. Hooker. 

They mar my path, they ert forward my r 
mity. 60. 
Dung or chalk, applied ſeaſonably to the roots of 

trees, doth ſet them forwards, Bacon. 


begin. 


If you pleaſe to aſſiſt and /er me in, will recol- 
let myſelf. Collier. 


50. To SET of, To decorate; to recom- 
mend; to adorn; to embelliſh, It 
anſwers to the French reveler. 

Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My re formation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to /e it F. Shakſp. 
The prince put thee into my ſervice tor no other 
reaſon than to ſet me of; Shalſpeare. 
Neglect not the examples of thoſe that have car- 
ried themſelves ill in the ſame place; not to et off 


ſelf what to avoid, 


May you be happy, and your ſorrows paſt 
Set off thoſe joys I wiſh may ever lat, Maller. 
The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral poſitions: thus, in a play, 
ſome characters muſt be raiſed to oppoſe others, and 
to ſer them . | Dryden. 
The men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are the 
- occaſion that one part of the face lies under a kind 
of diſguiſe, while the other is ſo much et of and 
adorned by the owner, Addiſon. 
Their women are perſect miſtreſſes in ſhewing 
themſelves to the beſt advantage: they are always 
gay and ſprightly, and /et of the worlt faces with 
the beſt airs, . | Addiſon. 
The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his 
character, makes his friends obſerve theſe little 
fingularities as foils, that rather /e? oF than blemiſh 
his geod qualities. Addiſon. 
The work will never take, if it is not /er off with 
proper ſcenes. Addiſon. 
laudian /e off his deſcription of the Eridanus 
with all the poeticaÞ ſtories. Addiſon. 


51. To SET on or vfon, To animate; to 
inſtigate; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, /e. 
on with hope; or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with 
deſpair. Sidney, 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was caſt; and even now he ſpake 
Iago /er him on. Shakſpeare, 

Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this. 


Bacon. 


Shakſpeare. 
Baruch /et:eth thee on againſt us, to deliver us 
unto the Chalde ans. Jeremiab. 


He ſhould be thought to be mad, or et on and 
employed by his own or the malice of other men to 
abuſe the duke. 

1 tion ſits 
Grim death, my ſon and foe, who /ers them an. 
Milton. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of | 
men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 
when backed with greatneſs, and /t oz by miſin- 
formation, | South 

The {kill uſed in dreſſing up power, will ſerve only 
to give a greater edge to man's natural ambition : 
what can this do but ſet man on the more eagerly to 
ſcramble? | Locke. 

A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, that 


et every particular perſon upon making a high 
* than is copbflene with — Addiſon. 

5e. To SET on or upon. This ſenſe may, 
perhaps, be rather neutral, To attack; 


to aſlault, 


are apparently, or can be ſufficiently proved, effec- | 


49. To SET in, To pat in a way to | 


thyſelf by taxing their memory, but to direct thy- | 


Clarendon. | poſed deformity mope in view. 


: SED -- | 


There you miſfing me, I was taken up by pirates, 
who, putting me under board priſoner, preſently /er 
am another (hip, and, maintaining a long fight, in 
the end put them all to the ſword, Sidney. 
Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark: 
He's almoſt lain, and Roderigo dead. Shakſpeare. 
So other foes may / pon our back, Sbalſpeare. 
Alphonſus, captain ot another of the gallies, ſuf- 
fering his meñ to ſtraggle too far into the land, was 
ſet upon by a Turkiſh pirate, and taken, A'nolles, 
Of one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty to 
work : howbeit with them, and ſuch as came daily 
in, we ſet upon them, and gave them the chace. 
5 Bacon. 
If 1 had been ſet upon by villains, I would have 
redeemed that evil by this which I now ſuffer, 
Taylor. 
When once I am /et up, "twill be too late to be 
whetting when I ſhould be fighting. £L' Eftrange. 
When ſome rival power invades a right, 
Flies /e on flies, and turtles turtles fight, Garth. 
53. ToSeTon, To employ as in a taſk. 
Set on thy wife t' obſerve. Shakſpeare. 
54. To SET on or upon, To fix the atten. 


ſettled and full reſolution, 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart mo 
ſet upon her good than your own, and to bear a ten- 

derer reſpect to her honour than your ne 
1aney. 
65, To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. 
The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to 
fall to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the lands 
, 3 won, at better rate than others to whom 
e ſame ſhall be ſet aut. Spenſer. 
The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot that 

providence has ſet our for him, is a bleſſing. 


| | L' Eftrange: 
56. To SeT out, To publiſh. 
I will uſe no other authority than that excellent 
8 ſet out by the king in the firſt year of 
is reign, and annexed before the book of Common 
* Prayer. Bacon. 
If all ſhould be fot ot to the world by an angry 
whig, the conſequence muſt be a confinement of 
our friend for ſome months more to ne" 
ift. 
57. To SeT out, To mark by boundaries 
or diſtinctions of ſpace, 
Time and place, taken thus for determinate pore 
tions of thoſe intinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, 
. ſet out, or ſuppoſed tobe diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt 
by known boundaries, have each a two-fold acce 
tation, Locke, 
58. To SR r out, To adorn; to embelliſh. 
An ugly woman, in a rich habit /t ont with 
jewels, nothing can become, _ Dryden. 
59. 7e Ser out, To raiſe; to equip. 
The Venetians pretend they could /er out, in 
caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hun- 
dred gallies, and ten galeaſſes. 5 
60. To SET outs To ſhow; to diſplay 
to recommend. | | 
Barbaroſſa, in his diſcourſes concerning the con- 
veſt of Africk, ſet him aut as a moſt fit inſtrument 
or ſubduing the kingdom of Tunis. oller. 
I could /et out that beſt ſide of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has thrown into ſhade, that he might place a ſup- 
Atterbury. 
61. To SET out, To ſhow; to . 
Thoſe very reaſons ſet out how . heinous his fin 


Was, | Atterbury, 
62. To Ser wp, 
newly, 


There are many excellent -ioftitutions of charity 
lately ſet up, and which deſerve all manner of 
encouragement, particularly thoſe which relate to 
the careful and pious education of poor children. 

| | Atterbury, 
63. To SeT 2. To enable to commence 


a new buſineſs. 


Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid 
Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade. Pope: 


64. 7e SET up, To BY ; to ere, 


. 


4 ” 


tion; to determine to any thing with 


Addiſon, » 


To eret; to eſtabliſh. 


) 


— 


1 
And fet up new: then, if the echo like not 
In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe, Ben Jonſon. 
Jacob took the ſtone that he had for wy ey 
and ſet it up far a illar. ; EG | J. 
Buch delight hath God in men 
Obedieut to his will, that he vouchſafes 
Among them to /ef up his tabernacle. Milton. 
Images were not % up or worſhipped among the 
heathens, becauſe they ſuppoſed the gods. to be like 
chem. N Shilling fleet. 
Statues were ſet up to all. thoſe who had made 
themſelves eminent for any noble ation, Dryden. 


* 
- 


* 


I (hall ſhew you how to /er up a forge, _ what - 


tools you muſt uſe. - / rn. 
Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead, 
. Withhold the penſion, and /et up the head, Pope. 


65. To Str wp. To taiſe; to exalt; to 


put in power, 


He was {kilful enough to have lived ill, if know- 


lays could be ſer up againſt mortality. Shakſpeare. 


will tranſlate'the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, 


and /e up the throne of David over Iſrael. 
| Io Bis 28 2 Samuel. 
Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if 


| you could take 
off the major number, the leſſer would govern ; | 


1 


4. To fit mu 


Now the latter watch of waſting nicht, 
And ſetiing ſtars, to kindly reſt invite. Dryden. 

Not thicker billows beat the Lybian main, 
When pale Orion /ers in wintry rain, 


The [ulian eagles here their wings diſplay 
And 2 like ſeitiug ſtars the Decii lay. Garth. 


2, To be fixed hard. 


A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together to 
refft, maketh the teeth to /er hard one againſt 
another. . Bacon. 


3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the 


ſun at night. | 
Ahijah could not ſee; for 

reaſon of his age. Fo 

ſick to words. | 
That 1 might ſing it, madam, to a tune, 

Give me a note: your ladyſhip can Jer. . 

—As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible. Shakſp. 


were /et, by 


his eyes 
4h 1 Kings. 


5. To become not fluid; to concrete. 
That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins to 


ſet, as the tradeſmen ſpeak ; that is, to exchange its 
fluidity for firmneſs. Boeyle. 


Than ſtand theſe troops. 1 Dryden. 
My eyes no object met : | 
But diſtant ſkies that in the ocean et. Dryden. 


ö 


15. To SET on. 


. t or cha 
| ... 


SET 


et on. | Sh 
He that would ſeriouſly ſer upon the 2 


truth, ought to prepate his mind with a loveofit. 

The underſtanding would preſently e 
knowledge it is about, and then /e? Apen ſome new 
inquiry. Locle. 
To make an attack. 
Hence every leader to his charge; 

For on their anſwer we will ſet en them, SH a 


16. To SET out. To have beginning. 


If any inviſible caſualty there be, it is i 
able whether its activity only e- out at N eng 
and began not rather in the womb. 


I7. To SET out. 
ere. : 
At their 1 they muſt have their com- 


tivity, 
T . Brown, 
To begin a journey, or 


miſſion from the king. Bucen. 
I {ball put you in mind where you promiſed to 
 fet out, or begin your fiiſt Rage. Hammond. 


Me thou thinkꝰ ſt not flow, 
Who fince the morning-hour /et out from heav'y 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriv d 
In Eden. | Milton, 
My foul then mov'd the quicker pace; 


pay, if you could take off all, they would ſe p begin a journey. 
one, and ſollow him. | Suclling. 
Homer took all oecaſions of ſerting up his own 
countrymen, the Grecians, and of undervaluing the 


| Yours firſt ſet owt, mine reach'd her in the race. 


| Dryden. 
Theſe doctrines, laid down for foundations 01 ny 


ſcience, were called principles, as the beginnings 


6. To | 
So let him land, | 

And folemnly ſee him et on to London. Shakſpeare. 
On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt /t 


Troian chiefs, | | . forward, 2 from which we muſt /er aut, and look no farth 
66, To SET g. Io eſtabliſh; to 5 ie; On Thorſday we ourſelves will march. Shakſprare. | backwards. _ | 3 
CRC * | The king is % from London, and the ſcene He that ſerz out upon weak legs, will not only go 


Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shakſpeare. farther, but grow ſtronger too, than one who with 


| Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it . T E | 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible that T: ne s ſelf into any ſtate or poſtu | firs Nlaphe only 3s 7 W os eee 
men ſhould, without ſname or fear, ſerenely break The fa : TY 1 5 233 | | | 1 2 to- 
Cs eee * And * 8 R — 18 Dryden Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage 8 
Sod had /et up. | NH Locke. When fert 1 AE f * 1927 exiſtence, in his /z/ting out for eternity. Addiſon, 
67. To SET 1. To place.in VIEW. He is near at hand. den. The dazzling luſtre to abate, 


le hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to 


pieces, and ſet me up for his mark, Job. 
* 2 — — to keep birds 3 


. Fruit, 
Thy father's merit /ets thee zp to view. 

And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To. make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. 


 _ He, with forty of his gallies, in moſt warlike 
manner appointed, ſet forward with Solyman's am- 
baſſador towards Conſtantinople. Krolles. 
8. To catch birds with a dog that ett them, 

chat is, lies down and points them out; 
and with a large net. 6 


He /e? not out in all his pomp and ſtate, 
Clad in the mildeſf lightning. Addiſon, 
If we ſlacken our arms, and drop our oars, we 
ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence we 
firſt /et out. Addiſon, 
18. To Ser out, To begin the world. 
He, at his firſt ſetting out, threw himſelf into 


| , — Addifon. | Wpen 1 goa-bawking or /ercingy I think myſelf | court. Addiſon, 

- 68, To Ser p. To place in repoſe; to] beholden * pos — thit is Garh a | Eugenio /e, out from the ſame univerſity, or 

fix; to s 330 ae field there is a covey of partridges. Bzyle, | about the ſame time, with Coruſodes. Swift, 
Whilſt we ſet up dur hopes here, we do not ſo 9. To plant, not fow, | 19. To SET zo, To apply himſelf to. 

- ſeriouſly, as we ought, | confider that God has pro-. 7, gard'ning ne*er this rule forget, | 1 may appeal to ſome, who have made this their 

. vided another and better place for us. Male. Tg, dry, and ſet wet. Old Proverb, buſineſs, whether it go not againſt the hair with 

69. Je Ser ap. To raiſe by the voice. . It is commonly uſed in converſation | „9 eee 


My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near; 
- Perhaps my Amaryllis may appeat; | 
| ke”, up ſuch a note as the ſhall hear. Dryden. 
70. Yo SET xp. To advance; to propoſe 


20. To SET zp, To begin a trade openly, 

We have ſtock enough to ſet up with, capable of 
infinite advancement, and yet no leſs capable of 
total decay. Decay of Fiety. 


for /it, which, though undoubtedly bar. 
barous, is ſometimes found in authors, 
If they et down before s, *fore they remove 


to. reception; ©  - © - Bring up your army.” Shakſpeare. A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be 
The us woag PO ſet up this opinion were not | 11. 40 apply one's ſelf. | fplit, yet he faves his cargo; has ſomething left 
fthemſelves ſatisfied with it. Burner. If he ers induſtriouſſy and fincerely to-perform | ar s ſetting up again, and ſo is in capacity of 


receiving beneht not only from his own induſtry, but 
the friendſhip of others. Govern. of the Tongue, 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing was ac- 
quired during my apprenticeſhip in London, and a 
long refidence there after I had et up for myſzlf, 


the commands of Chriſt, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him. | 
12. To SET about, To fall to; to begin. | 


71. To SzT xp. To raiſe to a ſufficient 
fortune; to. ſer up a trade; wo fel wþ a 
trader. 3 ohh 
In a ſoldier's liſe there's honour to be got; and 
L'EBrange, 


one lucky hit /e wp a man for ever. We find it moſt hard to convince them, that it is | | $5 nk he Win | Swift. 
„ 1 | neceſſary now, at this very preſent, to et about it: „Jo SET ud. To j | 
92. This is one of the words that can] ve are thought a little too hot and haffy, when we 21 pe 10 begin a ſcheme of 


life. | 

Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains. ſe:ting 
p for himſelf after the death of his maſter, per- 
ſuaded his principal officers to lend him great ſums; 
after which they were forced to follow him for their 
own ſecurity.” . ' 


hardly be explained otherwiſe ' than by |. 
various and multiplied 'exemplification, 
It is ſcarcely to be referred to any radical 
or primitive notion; it very frequently 


preſs wicked men to leave their ſins to-day, as long 
as they have fo much time before them to do it in. 
FW 8 | Calamy. 
Ho prepoſterous is it, never to /e! about works 
of charity, whilſt we ourſelves can ſee them per- 


"T 


Includes the idea of a change made in formed? _ - Aurum. OCT W * 
; the ftate of the ſubje&, with ſome de- 13. 79 Sr iv, To become ſettled in a | fora republic 4%. 


gree of continuance in the ſtate ſuper- | 


laced, 22. To SeT' up. To profeſs publickly. 


particular ftate. - | | 
Scoring the watch grows out-of-faſtiion wit; 


When the weather was /e! in to be very bad, I. 


ww 


* 


E | 


Jo Ser, v. u. t 8 2 _ — a whole 2 journey to ſee . | a we "x for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 
F fob . n | urni y great maſters. iſon.' | an Folyphemus, or Antiphates, 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun As November ſer in with keen froſts, ſo they con- | Who gorge hemaſelves with — ö 
at evening. ; | | |  tinued through the whole of that month, without | Set wp to teach humanity, and give, 
- * __The ſun was//er. a» _ - Genefis. any other alteration than freezing with more or leſs | By their example, rules for us to live; Dryden. 
Wpereas the ſetting of the pleisdes and feven | ſeverity, as the winds changed. | is, | Thee who have once made their court to thoſe 
ſtars is deſigned the term of autumn and the begin-“ A ftorm 3 happened the ſollowing day; miftrefſes without portions, the muſes, are never 
. ming of winter, unto ſome latitudes theſe — do ſor a ſouthern monſoon begaa to fet in, Gulliver. ; oo to fet eee 8 P ope. 
we : rotun. | | | , is ti | 
Fe Tol once ſet, a thouſand meaner ſtars 14. To SET on Or Upon, To begin 4 mareh, fet e — Fine foay Foes 
Cue a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. | journey, or enterpriſe, {553543 00 generally but virtuous in part. Swift 
IS bn | : * 4 


= 
. 


— 


i | | 
* » . 
SET 


81 r. part. adj. ¶ from the verb.] Regular; 
not lax; made in conſequence of ſome 
| , formal r ule, | 
Rude am I in my ſpeech, 

And little bleſs'd with the /e phraſe of peace. 
SN Shakſpeare. 
Th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings | 
In a ſet hand fairly is ingroſs'd. Shakſpeare. 
He would not perform that ſervice by the hazard 


of one ſet battle, but by dallying off the time. 
| Kinolles, 


8 E T. 

A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, France, and the 
Pretender; they defire no more: it will gere the 
wavering, and confirm the doubtful, - Swift. 
8. To make cloſe or compact. | 
Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may /ezr/e the 
turf before the 2 by Mortimer. 

9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 
I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, and, 
becauſe I know his value, have ſettled upon him a 
good annuity for life, Spectator. 


10. To fix inſeparably. 


r 


or Fair, that humours may vent themſelves, Far- | 
riers call this operation in catile rowelling. Quincy, 
I made. a ſeton to give a vent to the humour. 
2 | Wifeman, 
SETTE'E. 1. J. A large long ſeat with a 
back to it. | | 
SE'TTER, . [from et.] 
1, One who ſets, 
When he was gone [ caſt this baok away: I could 
not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in remem- 
bering him who was the only /erter on to do it. 
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Ser ſpeeches, and a formal tale, Aſcha Exalt your paſſion by directing and /ert/ing it upon 1 
Wich none but ſtateſmen and grave fools prevail. | Shameleſs Warwick, peace! _ an object, the due contemplation of whoſe lovelineſs 1 i 
Fr Dryden. | Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings! S. may cure perfectly all hurts received from mortal Wl. 


In ten et battles have we driv*n back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth. 
| - Dryden, 
What we hear in converſation. has this general 


beauty, | Ble. 
11. To affect, ſo as that the dregs or im- 
purities fink to the bottom. 


a= P37 
292 


He ſeemeth to be a /erter forth of ſtrange gods. 


w= 

— 
& 

=o g 


* — * 


= 


Acts. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points 


advantage over et diſcourſes, that in the latter we 
are apt to attend more to the beauty and elegance of 
the compoſure than to the matter delivered. Rogers, 
Ser, 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A number of things ſuited to each 
other; things conſidered as related to 
> each other; a number of things of which 
- one cannot conyeniently be ſeparated 


from the reſt. 3 
Senſations and paſſions ſeem to depend upon a 
particular. et of motions. Collier. 
All corpuſcles of the ſame ſet or kind agree in 
every thing. Woodward, 
Tis not a ſet of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire. Addiſon. 
I ſhall here lay together a new /er of remarks, and 
obſerve the artifices of our enemies to raiſe ſuch pre- 
judices. 3 Jen. 
Homer introduced that monſtrous character, to 
+ ſhow the marvellous, and paint it in a new et of 


colours. Broome. 
He muſt change his comrades; 

In half the time he talks them round, 

There muſt another /et be found. Swift, 


They reter to thoſe criticks who are partial to 
ſome particular ſer of writers to the prejudice of 
others, | Pope. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor ſet of men, upon 
earth, whoſe ſentiments I entirely tollow. Watts. 


2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate 
of ſome growth into the ground, 


»Tis rais'd by /ers or berries, like white thorn, 
and lies the ſame time in the ground, Mortimer. 


3. The apparent fall of the ſun, or other 
bodies of heaven, below the horizon. 
The weary ſun hath made a golden /* ; 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow, Shakſpeare, 
When the battle's loſt and won, 
— That will be ere /er of ſun. Shakſpeare. 
Before ſet of ſun that day, I hope to reach my 
. winter quarters. 8 Atterbury to Pope, 
4. A wager at dice, 8 
That was but civil war, an equal ſet, F 


Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. | 
Dryden. 


5. A game. 2 k 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match play'd for acrown ? 
And {hall 1 now give o'er the yielded /e: # Shai/þ. 
When we have match'd ourrackets to theſe balls, 
We will, in France, play a. ſet 

Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. | 
Ser A cus. 1 
— with ſtrong hairs; conſiſting of ſtrong 
alrs, ; | 


The parent inſect, with its Riff fetaceous tail, 


terebrates the rib of the leaf when tender, and makes 


way for its egg into the very pith. Derbam. 
| 8 1. /, [tormentitia, Latin.] An 


| 2 1. J. [/eton, French, from eta, 
r 
eee 


adj. [ feta, Latin.) Briftly ; | 


we 


memory ſhall not be preſerved above an hundred | 
years, than by imperfſeR tradition. Swift. 
77.70 fix; not to ſuffer to continue doubt- 
+ ful 


the bird for the ſportſmen, 

3- A man who performs the office of a 
ſetting dog, or finds out perfons to be 
plundered. 


continually beat their brains how to draw in ſame 
innocent unguarded heir into their helliſh net, learn- 
ing his humour, prying into his circumſtances, and 
obſerving his weak fide. Seuth. 

Se/TTERWORT. 2. /. An herb; a ſpecies 
of hellebore. 

SETTING Dog. u. .. [cane ſentacchione, 
Italian; /etting and dog.] A dog taught 
to find game, and point it out to the 
ſportſman. 

Will obliges young heirs with a /crting dig he 
has made himſelf, Add. ſon. 

SE TTLE. 2. /. [rexol, Saxon. ] A ſeat; 
a bench; ſomething to ſit on. 

From the bottom to the lower eie ſhall be two 
cubits. Exekicl, 
The man, their hearty welcome firſt expreſs'd, 

A common /etile drew for either gueſt, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to reſt. Dryden. 

To SE'TTLE, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in any certain ſtate after a 
time of fluctuation or diſturbance. 


do better unto you than at your beginnings, Ezek. 
In hope to fin 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To ſettle here. a 
2. Jo fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of ſetling in the world his only fon. 
To fix in any place, 
* 'Setiled in his face I ſee 
Sad reſolution. | | Milton, 
4. To eſtabliſh ; to confirm. 5 
Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd 3 
Her will alone could ſettle or revoke, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


5. To determine; to affirm; to free from 
ambiguity. 

This exactneſs will be troubleſome, and therefore 
men will think they may be excufed from /er:/ing 
the complex ideas of mixed modes fo preciſely in 
their minds, | Locke, 

Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in con- 
fir m ing ſuch paſſages as are true in old authors, and 

ſetiling ſuch as are told after different manners, | 
| oh, 


6. To mike certain or unchangeable, 
His baniſh'd gods reſtor' to rites divine, | 
And ſettled ſure ſueceſſion in his lise. Dryden. 


This, by a ſcltled habit jn things whereof we have | 
| nt experience, is performed, fo quick, that we 
take that for the perception of our ſenſation, which 
is an idea n our Judgment. . 

If you will not take fame care to /er/de our lan- 
guage, and put it into a Rate of continuance, your 


F ”r 
- 


in opinion, or deſultory and wavering 
In uct. - TILES I q * f 


ad the wound kept open by a twitt of filk 
utes / | 


* 


Another ſet of men are the devil's ſezters, who |+ 


I will eite you after your old eſtates, and will | 


And law was fix'd by what the lateſt ſpoke. Prior. 


So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 

So working ſeas /?:le and purge the wine. Davies, 
12. To compoſe; to put into a ſtate of 

calmneſs, 

When thou art /err/ing thyſelf to thy devotions, 
imagine thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, as 
he did to Martha, Why art thou fo careful? Duppa. 

To SETTLE, D. Hs . | 
I, To ſubſide; to fink to the bottom and 
repoſe there, 

That country became a gained ground by the mud 
brought down by the Nilus, which ſettled by degrees 
into a firm land. Brown, 

2. To loſe motion' or fermentation; to 
depofit feces at the bottom. 

Your fury then boil'd, upward to a foam; 

But, ſince this meſſage came, you fink and /er2le, 

As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Dryden, 

A government, upon ſuch occaſions, is always 
thiek before it /errles, Addiſon. 

3. To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſidence, 
The Spinetæ, deſcended from the Peleſgi, /e1t/ed 

at the mouth of the river Po, 3 
4. To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh 

a domeſtick ftate, -  * | 

As people marry now, and /ertle, 

Fierce love abates his uſual mettle ;_ 

Worldly deſires, and houſehold cares, 

Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. Prior. 
5. To become fixed ſo as not to change. 

© The wind came about, and /ert/ed in the weſt, fo 

as we could make no way. Bacon. 

6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a a 
methodical life. = | 
7. To take any laſting ſtate, 

According to laws eſtabliſhed” by the divine wiſ- 
dom, it was wrought by degrees from one form into 
another, till it ſeltled at length into an habitable 
earth, h Burnet, 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is 
whitith : by the ſorce of circulation it runs through 
all the intermediate colours, till it tet in an 
intenſe red. 2 Arbuthnor, 
To reſt; to repoſe; 

When time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſeries on 
its proper object. Specta tor. 

Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 


8. 


And ſhades eternal /ett/e o' er his eyes. Pope. 
9. To grow calm. 
Till the fury of his higneſs /etile, 
Come not before him. Shakſpeare. 


ro. To make a jointure for a wife, 
He fighs with molt ſucceſs that cities well. Garth. 


$1. Totontraft, t. 
One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occaſions © 

its ſertling more in one place than another, which 
cauſes cracks and /e/t/ingr in the wall, Mortimer. 


| Sz/TTLEDNESS. 2. /. [from ſettle, ] The 


ſtate of being ſettled ; confirmed ſtate, 
What one party thought to rivet to a /e/t/edneſs by 
the ſtrength and influence of the Scots, that the 


other rejects and contemns. King Charles. 
Se'TTLEMENTs 2. J. [from /ettle.] 
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1 
933 of ſettling ; the ſlate of being | 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal 
8 8 
flocks, m fields, m $t e, 
i With ſettlement a good * ns, Dryden. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife, 
Strephon figh'd ſo loud and ſtrong, 
He blew a:/ettlement along; 2 
d bravely drove his rivals down | 
ith coach and fix, and houſe in town. Swift. 
4. Subſidence; dregs. 
Fullers earth Jef t a thick /ert/ement. Mortimer. 
5. Act of e, a roving for a domeſtick 
and methodical life. | 
Every man living has a deſign in his head _= 
wealth, power, or ſettlement in the world. L' Eftr. 
6. A. colony; a place where a colony is 
eſtabliſhed, | „ 
St'TWAL, 2. ſ. [valeriana, Lat.] An herb. 


Dick. 

SEVEN. adj. reopon, Saxon. ] 

1. Four 21 ke _ more than fix, 8 It 
is commonly uſed in poetry as one ſyl- 
lable. b | | 

3 . 
: 11 ev'ry man be maſter of his time 


* 


| 


ſeven at night. | \ © Shakſpeare. 
Of every elean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by 
- ſevens. | Geneſis. 


' Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he over- 
threw and cruelly murdered, with his even 12 
| igh. 
Sev's bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phebus chuſe; 
And for Diana /ev'z unſpotted ewes. _ Dryden. 
; Sx'venroLD. adj. [ even and fold, } Re- 
ted ſeven times; having ſeven dou- 
les; increaſed ſeven times. 3 
Upon this dreadful beaſt with /everfeld head 
He ſet the falſe Dueſſa, for more awe and dread. 
| The fevenfold ſhield of A N 
ie jax cannot 
The battery from my heart. Shakſpeare. 
Not for that filly old morality, 
That as theſe links were knit, our loves ſhould be, 
. Mourn I, that I thy /evenfo/d chain have loſt, 
| wor be the luck's ſake, but the bitter coſt, Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, | 
' Awalk's, ſhould blow them into /everfold rage. 
| | 3 Milton. 
e Fair queen, 8 
Who ſway'ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, | 
And /evnfo/d falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. | 
Sz'venroLD. adv. In the proportion of 
ſeven to one, 
Whoſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken 
on him ſevenfold. | __ Genejis. 
Wrath meet thy flight /e'»f/d, Milton. 
Sz'vENNIGHT. 2. / [even and nigbl.] 
1. A week; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of tlie ſame deno- 
mination preceding or following; a week, 
numbered according to the practice of 
the old northern nations, as in fortnight. 
Nome was either more grateful to the beholderz, 
dt more noble in itſelf, than juſts with the ſword 
and lance, maintained for a /evennight together. 
* | TY» | Sidney. 
Iago)s footingher 5 
Anticipates our thoughts a , ng bt's ſpeed. Shak. 
Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a, ſeven- 
/ , might loſt their ning. acon. 
2. We uſe ſtill the word /evernight or ſe u- 
-* "xight in computing time: as, it hap- 
pened on Monday was fevennight, that 
1s, on the Monday before „ try; it 
© will be done on Monday /Aenight, thag 


— 


Is, on the Monday after next Monday. © ; 


This comes from one of thoſe untuckered ladies, 
whom you were ſv (harp upon Monday was fe g bt. 
ng Addifon.- 


, 


Sp'venscore; adj, | ſeven and feore. ] 


SE'VENTY, adj. [handpeofonrig, Saxon, ] 


| till eventy. | 


— 


% 


* 


was ſevenſcore years old, did dentize twice or thrice ; 
caſting her old teeth, and others coming in their 
place, Bucon. 


SE'VENTEEN, adj, [ nryne, Saxon. 
Seven and ten 4 Nen to ten. . 


SXV ENTEENTEH. adj. reoponveo ða, Sax. 
The ſeyenth after the tenth ; the ordinal 
of ſeventeen. | 1 
In the fix hundredth year of Noah's life, the 
ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day, were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up. Genęſis. 
The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the king 
in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, Judge Hale. 
Se'VENTH. vs: CpeoronGa, Saxon. | 
1. The ordi of ſeven ; the firſt after the 
ſixth. 5 
Ĩ he child born in the ſeventh month doth com- 


monly well. Bacon, 
; : "Thy air is like the firſt ; 


A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! | 
Why do you ſhew me this ? A fourth ? Start, eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? A ſeventh / I'll fee no more, Shak/. 
So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, 
Provided for the ſeventh neceſſity : 
' Taught from above his magazines to frame; 
That famine was prevented ere it came. Dryden. 
2. Containing one part in even. 
SE'VENTHLY. adv, [from ſeventh.) In 
the ſeventh place: an ordinal adverb. 
Seventhly, living bodies have ſenſe, which plants, 
have not. | Bacon. 
Se'vENTIETH., adj. [from ſeventy.] The 
tenth, ſeven times repeated; the ordinal 
of ſeventy. f 


Seven times ten. | 
Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that | 
Thou art thence banrſh'd, we would muſter all, 
From twelve to ſeventy, Shakſpeare, 
We call not that death immature, if a man lives 
Taylor . 
The weight of feventy winters him down, 
He bent beneath the burthen of 1 Dryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle conſiſting but 
of one ſingle letter, of which there are reckoned up 
ſeventy ſeveral fignifications, Locke. 
ToS8g'veR, v. 4. [ /evrer, French; ſeparo, 
Latin, ] 5 ; | . Lag 
1, To part by violence from the reſt. 
Forgetful queen, who ſever'd that bright head, 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed. 
5 5 | Granville. 
2. To divide; to part; to force aſunder. 
They are not ſo far disjoined and ſevered, but 


that they come at length to meet. Hooker. 
Our ſarce by land | 
Hath nobly, hel /ever'd navy too 


Have knit again, Q | 
| What thou art is mine: 

Our ſtate cannot be ſever d, we are one, 
One fleſh; to loſe thee were io loſe myſelf. Milton. 
3. To ſeparate; to ſegregate; to put in 

different orders or places. 

The angels ſhall /ever the wicked from among 


Sbalſpeare. 


the ſt. ö 
3 He, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd ; 
Where ſever'd from the reſt the warrior ſouls re- 
| ern Da den. 
4+ To ſeparate by chymical operation. 
5. To divide by diſtinctions. | 
©... This axiom is of large extent, and would be 
|. ſevered and refined by trial. Bacon. 
6. To disjoin; to diſunite. | 
Look, love, what e. ſtreaks TY Shot 
Do lace the 7 | in yonder ab/p. 
e $48 Yon tiff is my vile ſenſe, © 0 
That 1 Rand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows | better I were diſttadt, 
So ſhould my thoughts be /ever'd from my griefs; 
And woes, by weong imaginations, loſe —* 
The knowledge of themlclyes. , 


| The eld counteſs of Neſmond, who lived till the | 


Matthew. | 


} ſeveral for the 


War lean, and 


SEV | 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or 
of its principles, and may therefore aut . 
ſought for in that principle /evered from the others. 
* 4s x B { * 
7. To keep diſtinct; to keep apart. 0 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun: 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, : 
But ever d in a pale clear ſhining ſky, Shatſpeare 
I will fever Goſhen, that no ſwarnfs of flies ſhali 
be there. 4 Exodus. 
To SE'VER. v. 2. 


1. To make a ſeparation ; to make a parti. 
tion. g | 

The Lord ſhall ever between the cattle of Iſrael 

| and of Egypt. f i Exodus, 

There remains ſo much religion, as to know hoy: 
to ſever between the uſe and abuſe of things. 

Als „ 
Better from me thou ſever not. N Mile 
2, To ſuffer disjunction. 

| Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from the bearer, *tis a ſuff *rance'panging 

As foul and body's ſev*ring. Shakſpeare, 
SEVERAL, adj. | from ſever.] 
1. Different; diſtin from another. 

Divers ſorts of beaſts come from ſeveral parts to 
drink; and fo being refreſhed, fall to couple, and 
many times with ſeveral kinds. Bacon, 

The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece and 
piece, by ſeveral attempts, in ſeveral ages, Davies, 
Four /evera/ armies to the field are led, 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 
2, Divers; many. It is uſed in any aum- 
ber not large, and more than two, 

This country is large, having in it many people, 


and ſeveral kingdoms. Abbot, 
This elſe to /ev+ral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe. 
Milton, 


We might have repaired the loſſes of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and, after 
ſeveral victories gained over us, might have til 


* the enemy from our gates. Addiſon. 
3. Particular ; ſingle. | 
Each ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, 

As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. Dryden, 


4. Diſtinct; appropriate. 
The parts and paſſages of ſtate are fo many, as, to 
expreſs them fully, would require a ſeveral treatiſe. 
Like (thing tolike, the ref to Kues 9 
e things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 
Diſ rted. ; F Milton. 


Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. Pope. 


| SEe'veRAL, 2. J. [from the adjective. 


r. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. This 
ſubſtantive has a plural. 
More profit is quieter found 
Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 
Of one filly aker of ground _ 
Than champion maketh of three. 
2, Each particular fingly taken, 
| 'This by ſome /everals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchavce are to this buſineſs purblind. Shotfpeare. 
There was not time pr gat hear 
The ſeverals. x N 
That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſſive 
obſervation of theſe ſeverals, as degrees and ſteps 
preparative the one to the other, Hammond. 
everabof them neither roſe from any conſpicuous 
family, nor left any behind them. diſen. 


Tu er. 


Shalſpea re 


* 


| 3- Any encloſed or ſeparate place. 


They had their /everal for heathen nations, their 
le of their own nation, their 
| ſeveral for men, their ſevera/ for women, their 
- ſeveral for their prieſts, and for the high prieſt alone 
their ſeveral, Hobler. 


4. Encloſed ground. 


There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, 
but immediately after his marriage he grew pretty 
plump and fat. One ſaid to him, Your lordſbip 
doth contrary to other married men; for they at int 

| ou wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 
- ſtood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if you take 
dim from the common, and put him into the fe vera, 
but will war fat. | „ de, lac. 


— 


" Seven times twenty; a hundred and forty, 


/ F 4 
* 


„ : 


ach might his /ev*ral province well command, 


8. Cloſe; conciſe; not luxuriant. 


8 5 


Ss EIALI I. adv, [from ſeveral.) Dif. 
| r 


tinctly; particula 
from others. 
Conſider angels each of them ſeverally in him- 
ſelf, and their law is, All ye his angels praiſe him, 
er, 
Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not ſeve- 
rally, either of them, be ſo complete, that unto 
everlaſting felicity we need not the knowledge of any 
thing more than theſe, two may eaſily furniſh our 


; ſeparately ; apart 


Th' apoſtles could not be confin'd 
To theſe or thoſe, but ſeverally deſignꝰd 


Their large commiſſion round the world to blow. 
. Dryden. 
We ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as beauty, 


and to chuſe from the faireſt bodies /evera/ly the | 


faireſt parte. Dryden. 
Others were ſo very ſmall and cloſe together, that 
I could not keep my eye ſteady on them ſevera/ly, 
ſo as to number them. Newton. 
Sg'VERALTY, n. /. [from /everal,] State 
of ſeparation from the reſt, | 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was the 
third part of the principality of Wales, the dukedom 
of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, to be ſet forth 
_ inſeveralty. Bacon. 
Having conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, 
according to their particular requifites, I am now 
come to the caſting and contexture of the whole 
work. 
SE'VERRANCE. #. . [from ſever, ] Sepa- 
tation; partition. 
Thoſe rivers incloſe a neck of land, in regard of 
his fruitfulneſs not unworthy of a __ 
arew. 


Seve're. adj. [ ſevere, Fr, ſeverns, Lat.] 


1, Sharp; apt to puniſh; cenſorious; apt 


to blame; hard; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, be 
always more ſevere againſt thyſelf than againſt 
others. Taylor. 

Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve : 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere ? 

Milton. 

What made the church of Alexandria be ſo ſevere 
with Origen for, but holding the incenſe in his 
hands, which thoſe about him caſt from thence upon 
the alter? yet for this he was caſt out of the church. 

. Stilling fleet. 
2. Rigid ; auſtere; moroſe ; harſh; not 
indulgent, | 

Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere 
It ſeems, 15 thy reſtraint. _———_— Milton. 

In his looks ſerene, 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, 


What elſe but favour ſhone ? Milton, 
Nor blame ſevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes, Pope. 


3. Cruel; inexorable, 
_ His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword. 
| | Wiſdom. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 
Truth, wiſdomf ſanctitude, ſevere and pure, 
Sewere, but in true filial freedom ac d. Mitltor. 
5. Exempt from all levity of appearance; 
grave; ſober ; ſedate. 
N His graye rebuke, | 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Milton, 
\ __ Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. - 


Waller. 
Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer ; 
rom grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. 
6. Nor lax; not airy; cloſe; ſtrictly me- 
thodical ; rigidly exact. | 
Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of poets, than venture upon fo nice a ſubje with 
my ſes ſty le. Ye More. 
7. Painful; afflictive. | 
Theſe piercing fires are foft, as now ſevere.” 
3 br Milton. 


Tue Latin, a moſt ſevere and compendious 
language, often expreſſes that io one word, Which 
modern tongues cannot in more. © Dryden. 


| 


Wotton. 


—— 


| 


| 1- An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. 


| 


1 


Seve 'RELY, adv, om fevere.] 


S WER. 2. / [eſcuyer ant, French; or 


2. [from ifue, iſuer.] A poſſage for water 


SE W 


1. Painfully ; afflictively. | 

We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends diffe- 
rent from thoſe for which we undertook the war ; 
and often to effect others, which after a peace we 
may ſeverely repent. Swift, 

2. Ferocioully ; horridly, 
More formidable Hydra ſtands within: 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin, Dryden. 
3. Strictly ; rigorouſly. 
To be or fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage, 
SEVERITY. 1. J. | /everitas, Latin, ] 
1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſhment. 

I laugh to ſee your ladyſhip ſo fond, 

To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadaw 
Whereon to praQtiſe your /e verity. Shakſpeare. 

He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, : 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. Sbalſpeare. 

Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo 
little blood; as for the ſeveriry uſed upon thoſe 
taken in Kent, it was but upon a ſcum of people. 

3 Bacon. 

There is a difference between an eecleſiaſtical 
cenſure and ſeverity: for under a cenſure we only 
include excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and an inter- 
dict; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity every other 

uniſhment of the church is intended: but, accord- 
ing to ſome, a cenſure and a ſeverity is the ſame. 
Aylife. 
2, Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing. 
Though nature hath given inſects ſagacity to avoid 
the winter cold, yet its ſeverity finds them 2 
ale, 
3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy, 

Confining myſelf to the ſeverity of truth, be, 
coming, I muſt paſs over many inſtances of your 
military ſkill, | Dryden. 

4. Rigour; auſterity ; harſhneſs ; want of 
mildneſs ; want of indulgence, . 

SEVOCA'TION, 2. / | ſevoco, Latin. ] The 
act of calling aſide. | 

To Sew. for ſue, To follow. Spenſer, 

To SEW, v. #. ¶ uo, Latin.] To join any 

thing by the uſe of the needle, | 

A time to rent anda time to ſew. Eccles. 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn 
with a needle, 

No man ſexveth a piece of new cloth on an old 
garment. 3 Mart. 

To SR. Ap. To eneloſe in any thing ſewed. 

If ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown, /e me 1p in 
the ſkirts of it. , Shakſpeare, 

My tranſgreſſion is ſealed up in a bag, and thou 
feweſt up mine Tuch Job. 

To SEW. v. a. To drain a pond for the aſh, 
A | | Ainſworth, 


aſſeour, old French, from Nm. to ſet 
down; for theſe officers ſet the diſhes 
on the table, Newton's Milton, | 


; * (hall'd feaſt, 
Serv'd up in hall with ſexvers and ſe neſchals: 
The ſkill of artifice or office mean. Milton. 
The cook and ſerver each his talent tries, | 
In various figures ſcenesof diſhes riſe” Dryden. 


to run through, now corrupted to Lare 


owell, 
The ſenmen hold that the /e wers muſt be kept ſo, 
as the water may not ſtay too long in the ſpring, till 
the weeds and ſedge be grown up. | acon. 
Men ſuffer their private judgment to be drawn 
into the common "Jer or ſtream of the preſent 
vogue; King Charles. | 
As one who lang in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſammer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farm 
Adjoinꝰd, from each thing met conceives * * 


decent for a much older one. a 
 SHA'BBY. adj, [a word that has crept into 


os * 
* . 
"7 


— 


8 HA 
3. He that uſes a needle, | 
SEX, u. /. | ſexe, French; * Latin.] 
1. The property by which any animal is 
male or female. 


Theſe two great ſexes animate the world, Milton. 


Under his forming hand a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different ſex. Milton. 
2. Womankind, by way of emphaſis. 
Unhappy /ex ! whoſe beauty is your ſnare ; 
Expos'd to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryden. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the ſex once 
get the better of it, it gives them afterwards no more 
trouble. Garth. 


SE'XAGENARY, adj. [| ſexagenaire, French; 
fſexagenarius, Latin.] Aged ſixty years. 
SEXAGE'SIMA. #, /. [Latin.] The ſecond 
Sunday before Lent, x 
SePXAGE'SIMAL. adj, | from ſexageſimns, 
Latin. ] Sixtieth ; numbered by ſixties. 
SEXA'NGLED. | adj, [from ſex and angu- 
SEXA'NGULAR, 
ſix corners or angles ; hexagonal, 
The grubs from their /exangulary abode 
Crawl out unfiniſh'd like the maggot's brood. 
Dryden. 
SEXA'NGULARLY. adv. from fexangulere} 
With fix angles; hexagonally, 
SEXE'NNIAL, adj. [ſex and annus, Lat.] 


Laſting ſtx years; happening once in ſix 


years. | | 

SEe'XTAIN, 2. / [from ſextans, ſex, Latin. ] 
A ſtanza of ſix lines. | 

Sr XTANT. z. J. [ ſextant, French.] The 
fixth part of a circle. 

SexTARY. 2. J. | ſextariut, Latin.] A pint 
and a half, x 

SE'xXTARY.] #, J. The ſame as /acriſty. 

SE'XTRY, ; SEN Dict. 

Se'XTILE. adj, | ſextilis, Latin. ] In ſuch a 
poſition or aſpect of two planets, when at 
60 degrees diſtance of two ſigns from one 
one another, and is marked thus“. 

| Harris, 


Planetary motions and aſpects, 
Milton, 


In ſextile, ſquare, and trine. 


The moon receives the duſky light we diſcera 


in its /extile aſpect from the earth's benignity. , _ 

| | Glanville. 

Se/xTON. 2. % [corrupted from facrfan.) 

An under officer of the church, whoſe 
buſineſs is to dig graves. 

A ſtool and cuſhion for the ſex/om. Shalſpeare. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or beſpeak- 
ing a grave of the ſexton, the ſame is known to the 
ſearchers correſponding with the ſaid ſex/on. 

3. ; Graunt, 
Se/xTONSHI1P. #, /. [from ſexton.] The 
office of a ſexton. 2 

They may get a diſpenſation to hold the elerkſhip 

and ſextonſbip of their own pariſh in W 

| wiſts 

SexTU/PLE, of [ /extuplus, Lat.] Sixfold ; 
ſix times told. 

Man's length, being a practi from the 
vertex unto the ſole of the foot, js ſextuple unto his 
breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of one 
fide to another. | |  Srown, 

To SH AB. v. x. To play mean tricks. A 
low barbarous cant word, 53 57 

SHA'BBILY, adv, from foabby.] Meanly ; 

. reproachfully ; deſpicably ; paltrily, A 
cant word. | 


SHAa'BBINESS, 1. . [from ſbabby.] Mean- 


neſs ; paltrineſs. | 

He exchanged his gay /habbineſs of clothes, fit for 
a much younger man, to warm ones that would be 
Spectator. 


converſation and low writing, but ought 
| 3 , 


f 


las, Latin. ] Having 


Os 11 of 
= 3 * * * 
rr 2 


1. The elou 
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| 8. A colour; gradation of li 


iht ie ir 


9 HX 


not to be admitted into the language.} 
Mean; paltry. 
The dean was ſo abb 


p * look d n z 
That the captain ſuppos'd he 


was curate to Jenny. 
" Swift 


fetter; to bind, 
It is grea 
Te do that thing that Wig all other . | 
| Men h ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change. 
Shakſpeare. 
; * ou muſt not Sac ble and tie 505 up with rules 
about indifferent matters. Locke, 
No trivial price 

Should ſet him free, or ſmall bold b be my — 
To lead him /backied 

. the ſtretch'd cord the ſhackled dancer 1 

As prone. to fall as impotent to riſe. Smith. 
St, CKLES.. 2. /, wanting the ſingular. 


15 Sax. ſcbaccleli, Dutch. ] Feiters; | 


bet. . Þyves ; ; chains for priſoners. _ 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, | 
His Sacklet empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 


— 


Queen. * 


A ſervant commonly is leſs free in mind than in 
condition; his very will ſeems to be in bonds and 
_ - Shackles, and deſire itſelf under durance and mn 
Sout . 
The forge i in fetters only is em loy'd; | 
Dur iron mines exhauſted ans de toy: 
In Shari 
18. a. /. [ clupea.] A kind of fiſh, 
HA DE. 2, /. 19. 8 Saxon; /chade, Dut.] 
or opacity made by inter. 
ception of the light. 


pring 8 1 Found here nor. hade, 
But all nſhine. - 2 


2. Darkneſs 3 obſcurity. 1 
The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
- And to prevailing Shades the 3 world 
| Ryſcommon, 
3. Cooln 


Milton. 


n'd, 
made by interception of the | 
un. 


* when told that the enemy had fuch | 

vollies of arrows that hid the ſon, ſaid, That falls 

_ -out well; for this is hot weather, and fo we ſhall 

- Gphtin the ſhade. | 1 N 

| . high mount of God, whence light and 
ine bo 


e e ace, properly in a grove 
or cloſe w 


» by which 'he light is 
15 excluded. 


Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ade, 20 there 

Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakſpeare. 
| of ſorrow, dolefal s, ' Milton. 

Then to the deſart takes his flight; 
Where ſtill from ſhade to ſpade the Son of God, 
Aſter 9 aſting, had remain d. Milton. 

pious prince then ſeeks the ſhade 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. 

Dryden. 


1 


5 Screen cauſing an excluſion of _ or | 


: heat ; ;.umbrage, 
Let the arched' knife, 


Ho — now aſſail the ſpreading ſhades 


es, and their thirſty limbs diſſever. 
Fhilips, 
In Brazilare trees, which kill thoſe who fit under 
their ſhade in a few hours. 


6, ProteQion ; ſhelter, 


coloured. | 
Tis ev! oY digt art to hide 85 fight, 
in JT; what ſeen would not delight, 


ht. 
White, ok yellow, blue,” mew their ſeveral 
25 rees or ſhades and mixtures, as greeny come only 


che. | 


the eyes... + 
9. "The þ gure formed upon any ſurface 


ess to the body by which the 
d; the ſhadow; 


4 


5 


_ Arouthnot. . 
.'Þ The parts i a pre not brightly | 


1 


PT SAR UR. v. 4. [from the noun Pack. 
ii ſchaeclelen, Duteh.] To chain; to | 


les, Ae thy 


F 


mill merit, as its hade, purſur. | | Pape. | 


— —_— 
* — 


4. Obſcure place. 


435k 
10. The foul fepa rated from the body; ſo 
called, as —— by the ancients to be 
| perceptible to the ſight, nat to the touch. 


A ſpirit; a ghoſt 5; manes. 
To Trachin, wift as thought, the 5 fo fade 


Thro? air his momentary journey made den. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the i reſt, 
Since their foundation came a nobler gueſt; 
Nor e'er was to the how'rs of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſbade. 
To SHADE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To overſpread with opacity, - 
Thou ſhad'f# 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a rod 
Thy ſkirts appear. 
2. To cover from the light or heat; 


overſpread. 
A ſeraph fix wings wore to ſpade 
His lineaments divine. - Milton, 
And, after thefe, came arm'd with ſpear and 
| ſhield 
An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the field; 
And all their ſore heads, like the knights before, 
With laurels ever green was ſbaded o'er. 
I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 
And ſhade our altars with their leafy greens. 
- Dryden. 
Sing, while beſide the faded tomb I mourn, 
And withfreſh bays her rural ſhrine adorn, Pope. 
3. To ſhelter ; to hide. 
Ere in our own houſe I do ſpade my head, 
The good patricians mult be viſited, Shakſpeare. . 


4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen, 


Tic tel. 


Lone not the faithful fide | 
That gave thee being, ſtill det thee and re., 
j 2 
5. To mark with different gradations of 
colours. 
2 wh portal ſhone, inimitable on earth | 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. Milton. 
6. paint in obſcure colours. 


SHA'DINE86. . |. [from ſhady.) The fate 
of being ſhady; umbrageouſneſs. | 

n A Dow. v. J. 8 Saxon; [chaduwe, 
Dutch. 

1. The repreſentation of a body by which 


the light is intercepted. 
Poor Tom! 
inch'd bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a 
traitor. Shakfpeare, 
Life's but a walking i, hadow, a oe player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. Sbalſpeare. 
Such a nature, 
- Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the Sad 
Which he treads on at noon. Shakſpeare. 
The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
- perceivable diftance with ſome other bodies, the 
thing ſeems to ftand (till, as in the hands of clocks, 
and ſhadows of ſun-dials. Locke. 
2. Opacity; darkneſs ; ſhade. | 
By the revolution of the ſkies 
Night's {able sbadows from the ocean riſe, 
Denham. 
His countrymen probably lived within the ſhake 
of the earthquake, and Shadow i the ec Le 


3. Shelter made hs” any thing that inter. 
oeßts the light, heat, or influence o, the 
air. 

4 
Isa ſecret badero from the 
On a 2 of lilies ſoftly — e Queen, 
lere, father take nA of LON tree, 
For your good hoſt hott.  Shakſpe, 


To 8 we 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Dur. 
5. Dark part of a picture. 

— The fell igbe ina ofthe Gt ad 

ſecond light. 18 that 
HOES from a lightened body, as the beams of 
_ ſun, The ſeconds an accidental light, fpread- 
og itſelf into the air, or medium, ng from 

"hs. * Shadows are chreeſe : the firſt 3 is a | 


8 | 


proud of heart, nnen four- 


J 


| 


, 


Dryden. | 


To whom I am a neighbour, 


N 


] 


| And bear 


Dry 


+ IE a 


a e ſbadew, and che leaſt of all; and ig 
ng ain furface where it 4s not wholl dre 3 
the light, The ſecond is the double bidow, and 
it is uſed when the ſurface begins once to forſake 
your eye, as in columns. The third ſhadow is 
made ene over your double Shadow azain, 
Which darkeneth by a third part. It is uſed fer 
the inmoit /badorv, and fartheſt from the light, as in 
Is, wells, a CAVES. P eachaw, 
Alter great lights there muſt be great /hadsr:s, 
Dryaes, 
6. Any thing perceptible only to the ſight; 
a ghoſt; a ſpirit; a ſpirit, or ſhade, 
Reste, horrible hau) !! 
Unreal mock' ry hence! Shakſpeave, 


' 7: An imperfect and faint repreſentation : 
_ to ſubſtance, | 
It ſubſtance might be call'd that ſhadow ſeem'd. 


ö Milton, 


In the glorious lights of heaven we percei 
„ of his divine countenance. Pe Ra leigh. 


Without the leaſt _— or ſhadow of fate. 
Milton. 


Amongſt the creatures are particular excellencies 
ſcattered, which are ſome p, +. ba of the divine 


perſections. Tillolſan. 
8. In ſeparable companion. 
Sin, and her ſhadow, death. Milton, 
Thou my hade o | 
Inſeparable muſt rx qe me along. Milton, 


9. Type; myſtical repreſentation, 
Types and /badowy of that deſtin'd ſeed. Milton. 


10. Protection; ſhelter; favour. 

| nn me under the Jars of thy wings. 
Pſalms, 

To Su DoW. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with opacity. 


1 The watlike elf much wonder'd at this tree, 


So fair and great, that /badot d all the bo 
8 Spenſer. 
The Aſſyrian was a cedar with fair 45 
und with a ſhadowing ſhroud, Exekiel, 


2. To cloud; to darken. 
Miſſike me not for my complexion; 

The ſhadow'd livery of the burning ſun, 
. 
3. To make cool, or gently gm y, by in- 

terception of the light or heat. 

A gentle ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over 
flowery fields and ſbadowed waters in the eatreme 
heat of ſummer. Sidney, 


* To conceal under cover; to hide; to 
ſcreen, 
Let ever ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
before him; thereby ſhall weſhad,/w 
The number of our hoſt, and make diſco ry 
Err in report of us. Shakſpeare. 
5. To protect; to ſcreen from danger; to 
ſhroud, 
God ſhall forgive you Cœur de 1170 8 death, 
The rather, that you 2 his offspring life, 
Shadowing . right under your wings of war. 
Shakſpeare, 


6. To mark with various gradations of 
colour, or light. 

Turnſoil is made of old linen rags dried, and laid 
in a ſaucer of qa 0 and ſet over a 1 of 
coals till it boil; then wiring it into a ſhell, an 

it into a little gum arabick.: it is good to ro an 
carnations, and all yellows, Feacbam. 
From a tound globe ef any uniform colour, the 
idea imprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 
varioully  ſbadowed with Gifferent degrees of light 


coming to our eyes. te. 


More broken ſcene, made up of an infinite variety 


of inequalities and /ſhadowingr, that naturally ariie 
from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and 


vallies. | Addiſon, 
. To paint in obſcure colour 
*- J N . 
th If the parts 10 too much diſtant, ſo that there be 


void ſpaces which are deeply ſhadatusd, then place 
in thoſe voids ſome fold, to wake 3 jining ofthe 
| "parts. - dun 


| 8. To repreſent impetſectly. 


— 


8 HA 


* 15 * Whereat I wak'd, and faund 3. 

| Before mine eyes all _ as the dream TOE church. 

Had lively deu d., n. Practiſe to draw ſmall and eaſy things, as a cher. 
guſtus is ſhadowed in the perſon of we 7M with the leaf, the /baf? of a — 3 , - Nora 

1 have ſbadowed ſame part of your virtues under 75 Row 5 Hie Sax.] 11 

1. — icall $6486 Pell gen Nice a hag hairs crafty kern 
repreſent typically, 3 | 8 bag- : 

9: Tos 1 LEN — things ſaid to make Flath he converſed with the enemy; 


the fub ſtance of a ſacrament; namely, the grace 


which is thereby offered, the element which /dadow- 
eb or ſignifieth grace, and the word which expreſſeth 
what is done by the element. | voter. 
The ſhield being to defend the body from weapons, 
aptly ſhadows out to us the continence of the em- 
„which made him proof to all the attacks of 
pleaſure» ; | . Addiſon, 
SyaſpowGRAS8. 1. J. [from Shadow and 
graſt ; gramen /ylvaticum, Lat.] A kind 
of graſs. 
Su Dow. adj. [from Sd au.] 
1. Full of ſhade; gloomy. 5 
This. /badowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 


| than flouriſhi towns. 
I better brook W Shakſpeare. 


With /dadowy verdure flouriſh'd high, 


A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. Not brightly luminous. | 
More pleaſant light cz 
Sha ſets off the face of things. Milton. 
3. Faintly repreſentative ; typical, 
I When they ſee 
Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove 
Save by thoſe /hadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats; they -= conclude 
Some blood more precious mult be paid for How. 
| | ilton, 


Unſubſtantial ; unreal, | 
Milton has brought into his poems two actors of 
a ſhadorvy and fictitious nature, in the perſons of ſin 
and death; by which he hath interwoven in his 
_ . fable a very beautiful allegory. Addiſon. 
5, Dark; opake. 8 
By command, ere yet dim night 
Her ſpadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haſte 


Homeward. | Milton, 
SAD. adj. {from Gade. 
1. Full of ſhade ; mildly gloomy. 
The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſ covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 


Stretch'd at caſe you fing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the ſhady groves, Dryden. 
2. Secure from the glare of light, or ſultri- 
neſs of hear. 2 
Caſt it alſo that you may have rooms foady for 
ſummer, and warm for winter. Bacon. 
SHAFT. 3. / [PCeafr, Sax.] 
1. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. 
| To pierce purſuing ſhield,. 
- By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are taught, 
With /bafts ſhot out from their back - turned bow. 


| : 4 Sidney, 

Who, in the ſpring, from the new (i 7 
Already has a fever got, 

Too late begins thoſe f to ſhun. 5 

Which Phebus thro? his veins has ſhot. . Walker. 


They are both the archer and Saf? taking aim 
afar off. and then ſhooting themſelves directly 4 
the deſired mark. S ©) Renee: 
So loſty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
Wich vigour drawn muſt ſend the fh below. 
ES | - Dryden. 


2. La, Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, per- 
pendicular pit. . 4 
They fink a haft or pit of ix foot in leogth. 


The fulminating damp, upon its accenſion, gives a 
crack like the report of a gun, and makes an explo- 


Fion ſo forcible as to kill the miners, and force bodies | 


of great weight from the bottom of the pit up through 
the SF a 4 Woedward. 
SBauppoſe à tube, or, as the miners call it, a ht, 
were ſunk frota the ſurface of the earth to the 
q denter. 8 > | Arbuthnot. 


— 


arew. | 


8 HA 
Any thing ſtraight; the ſpire of a 


And given me notice of their vilianies. Shakſpeare. 
Where is your huſband ? 

He's a traitor. 

Abou lyeſt, thou Sag-ear'd villain ! Shalſpeare. 


and his climbing up of trees, he ſeems to come near 

the bear kind. | Grew. 
True Witney broad cloth, with its /bag unſhorn, 

Be this the horleman's fence. Gay. 

2. A kind of cloth, 

SHAG. 2. /. 


bird. 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon Hhags, duck, and 
© mallard, ' Carew, 
H A G G E D, * 
rer. 14 [from pag.] 


1. Rugged; rough ; hairy, 
hoy change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
are 
Lean are their looks, and bagged is their hair. 
Dryden. 


About his ſhoulders hangs the agg. y ſkin, | 
The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
| From the froſty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 

In battailous array, while Volga's ſtream” - 

| Sends oppoſite, in gg y armour clad, 


| A lion's: hide he wears; 


2, Rough; rugged. 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the agg y tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. uton. 
| There, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns ſhagg d with hortid ſhades, 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 
Be. it not done in pride. Milton, 
Through Eden. went a river large, 
Nor A his courſe, but through the /oagg y 
: : - 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. | 
How would the old king ſmile - 
To ſee jeu weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 
And throw the /bagg y ſpoils about your ſhoulders, 


Ye rugged rocks! which holy kneeg have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns /bagg'd with horrid 27 ! 
COM a Oe. 
SHA'GREEN. 2. /. [chagrin, Fr.] The . 
of a kind of fiſh, or {ki 
imitation of it. 5 
To SHAOGREEN. v. 4. {chagriner, Fr.] To 
irritate; to provoke, Both ſhould be 
| written chagrin. 0G, 5 
To SHAIL. v. 2. To walk fidewiſe, A low 
word. Ou | | 
Child, you-muſt walk ſtraight, without ſkiewing 
and failing to every ſtep you ſet.  L'Eftrange, 
To SHAKE. v. a. preterit /ook ; part. pail, 
* © ſhaken, or h [pceacan, Sax. /becker, 
Dutch.) N 


1. To put into a vibrating motion; to 


forward; to agitate. 

: Who rs not his father, | 

Henry the Fifth, that made all France to quake, 
| Shake he his weapon at us, aud ma- the 5 
; are. 
I will Sake mine hand upon them, and they ſhall 
be a ſpoil to their ſervants. Zecbariab 
1 /oook my lap, and ſaid, ſo. God. hade out every 
man from his houſe; even thus be he Hatten out 
and emptied. - . Nehemiah. 
I be ſtars fell unto the eirth, even as a fig-tree 
| eaſteth her untimely figs when ſhe is /Saker of a 
mighty mad, © ' Revelations, 


— 


From the bag of his body, the ſhape of his legs, 
his having little or no tail, the ſlowneſs of his gait, | 


[phalacracorax, Lat.] A ſea} 


Her borderers, on mutual ſlaughter bent. Philips. 


They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load, 


Addiſon, 


| 


| 


Milton, 


made rough in | 


move with quick returns backward and | ' 


—— — 


SHA 
He /oco# the ſacred honours of his head s 


Wich terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 
And from his /batencurls ambrofial dews d iſtil. 


8 Dryd 
She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 

Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; 

She took the ſign, and ook her hand again. 

. Dryden. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 
The rapid wheels ſhake heav'n's baſis. Milian. 
Let France acknowledge that her Matten throne 


Was once ſupported, fir, by you alone. Roſcommon. 


3. To throw down by a violent motion, 
Macbeth is ripe for /haking, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtiuments. a Shakfpeare, 
© The tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes all her buds from blowing. Shakſpeare. 
When ye depart, ſake off the duſt of your feet. 
Ef aithew, 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his 
right leg, put it intoſuch a quivering motion, that L 
thought he would have /baked it off. Tat. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 
Tis our firſt intent 
To hake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilſt we 
Uaburthen'd crawl towards death. 
5. To weaken to put in danger. 
When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be /bvok by 
his enemies, they perſecuted his reputation. 
; N Atterbury. 
6. To drive from reſolution ; to depreſs; 
to make afraid. 


A ſly and conſtant knave, not to be . 


Shakſpeares 
This reſpite ot — 
The boſom of my conſcience. Shnkſpeare, 
Be not ſoon Aalen in mind, or troubled, as that 
the day of Chriſt is at hand. 2 Thefalonianse 
| Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be haben or ſedue d. Milton. 


7. To SHAKE hands, This phraſe, from the 
action uſed among friends at meeting and 
parting, ſometimes ſignifies to joix with, 

ut commonly to take leave . ; 

With the ſlave _ 

He ne er hoo hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nave to th* Chops, 


5 a N Shalſpeare. 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them 


who are fbaking hands with their allegiance, under 


pretence of laying faſter hold of their 1 Pp 
8 ing Chanles. 
8. To SHAKE . To rid himſelſ; to free 
from ;. to diveſt of. kN A 
Be ; ppg that I fake oF theſe names you give 


Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, Shakſpeare. 
If I could hate off but one ſeven years 
From theſe old arms and legs, | | 
I'd with thee every foot. ; » Shatſpeare. 
Say, ſacred bard. } what could beſtow | 
Courage on thee, te ſoar ſo high? 
Tell me, brave friend ! what help'd thee ſo- 
To bake off all mortality? Muller. 
Him I reſerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after E 
had baten off the leſſer and more barking ereatur 5 
3 | Stilling fleet, 
Can I want courage for ſo brave a-deed ? 


I've ſhook it off : my ſoul is free from fear, Dryden 
Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom 
and reſpect: we may ſtake | 


off the haughty imperti-- 
eee 
| w does thy beauty ſmooth b 
The face of war, and make pers o horrour ſmile ! 
At fight of thee my heart hates off its ſorrows- 
45 ; | 4 Aaddiſen, 


neat, 


To SHAKE, VU, A. TN F ret aan” 1 
I, To be agitated w'sh a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ſtubble : he laugheth at the 
ſhaking of a ſpear, * | Js 
2. To totter. | 


Under his burding wheels 


6, £44 * 


k 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean /book throughout 
All but the throne itſelf of God. ne Milton. 
3. To tremble; to the 


| | unable to 6 
r 0 


- 
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SuAKER. 2. / 


* 


+ 


- 


1 


. Wiſdom picks friends; civility plays the reſt, 


2. Impulſe ; moving 


3. Vibratory motion. 


SHALE, 2. /. corrupted, I think, for gell. 


nally I owe, or I ought. 


kind of future ſignification; and the 
Swedes have Fall, and the Iſlanders Kal, 1 


2 
1. 
— 


2, SHALL I love? Will it be permitted me 
Win it be that 


© thou muſt love. 
4. SHALT thou love; Will it be that thou 


5. He Stalk love, 


E 4 


Th which ſhould - _ | 
Make ROB. 4 „ wich · 
_ © combforts, 8 
ns them weep, and ale 
ſorrow, . 
What ſaid the wench; when he roſe 
—Trembled and ook ; for why, he 
| ln of þ wag _ to fave, — 3 
in be ir lim 
Like leaves Laluted by the wind. $a "Waller. 
4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of 
„ - 
» ſhort of ſuccours, and in ir, 
Shook at the diſmal — pect of 2 —— 
SHAKE, 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1, Concuſſion ſuffered, 


Shakſpeare. 
up again ? 
ga Peare. | 


Tf that thy fame with ev'ry toy be pos'd | 
Tis a thin web, which poiſonous fancies make; 
But the great ſoldier's honour was compos d 
Of thicker ſtuff which could endure a he: 


A toy, ſhunn'd cleanly, paſſeth with thee beft. 
8 SY Herbert. 
+ whe | 
freeholder is the baſis of all other titles: this 
is the ſubſtantial Rock, without which they are no 


more than bloſſoms, that would fall away with every 
Hate of wind. 1 | Addiſon. 


/ 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within 
the /boke of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of the 
eclipſe, which are recorded by this author. 


þ 8 gt £ Addiſon. 
4. Motion given and received. 
Qur ſalutations were very hearty on both fides, 
conſiſting of many kind /bakes- of the hand. 


Addiſon. 
2 ſhake, ] The perſon 
or thing that ſhakes, 9 voy 
Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe, 
He ſaid ; the halber of th: earth replies. Pope. 
A huſk; the caſe of ſeeds in ſiliquous 
ants. | | 
Behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your Fai? Chew ſha ſuck _ their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the ſba/es and huſks of men. 
As : Shakſpeare. 
SHALL, v. defeZive, 2 2 is origi- 
Faithe I ſhall 1 God, means the faith I 
owe to God; thence it became a fign of 
the future tenſe. The French uſe ir, 
Alois, doit, in the fame manner, with a 


in the ſame ſenſe. It has no tenſes but 
Hall future, and Gould imperfect. 


foreigners and provincials confound with 
will, is not eaſy ; and the difficulty is 
_ increaſed by the poets, who ſometimes 
ive to Hall an emphatical ſenſe of ail. 
but 1 ſhall endeavour, eraſſd Mineruã, to 
ſhow the meaning of H in the future 
tenſe.] e 
I SHALL he. It will ſo be that I muſt. 
love; Iam reſolved to love. 


to love? Will yu permit me to love! 


joye; it is rang ber thee to love; pA 8 
poetry or ſolemn diction] it will be that 


muſt love? 


Will it be permitted to thee 
to love? e e | | 


with fear and | 


Chancer, the | 


muſt love? £ 
3. Thou SHALT love. I command thee to |. 


RT 
"SHA. 
þ mn it is commanded him that he 
OVe., 9 0 * | 
It is a mind, that | 
22 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark 
His ute ſhall? 


Shakſpeare. 
See Romulus the great : 

This prince a prieſteſs of your blood Hall bear; 

And, like his fire, in arms he hall appear. 

975 5 Dryden. 
That he all receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 
the affirmation whereon all his deſpair is founded; 
and the one way of removing this diſmal apprehen- 
fion, is to convince him that Chriſt's death, and the 
benefits thereof, either do, or, if he perform the 
condition required of him, all certainly belong to 
him. Hammond. 


6. SHALL he be? Is it permitted him to 
that he muſt love ? 


tion of the ſingulars. 


SHaLLoo'n. 2. J/. A flight woollen tuff. 
In blue /5a/lo0r1 hall Hannibal be clad, _ 
And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid. Swift. 


SHA'LLOP. 2. . [chaloupe, Fr.] A mall 


boat. 


- 
— 


 SHA'LLOw, adi. [This word is probably 
compounded of Heal and low.}] ] 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at no 
great diſtance from the ſurface or edge, 
1 had been drowned, but that the (hore was ſhelvy 
and ſhallow ; a death that 1 abhor. Shalſpeare. 
That inundation, though it were ſhallow, had a 
long continuance, whereby they of the vale, that were 
not drowned, periſhed for want of food. acon, 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth brought down 
thereby, it grew obſervably /a/lower in his days, 
and would in proceſs of time become a firm land. 


1 | Beroun. 
l am made a allo forded ſtream, 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ſcorn'd, 
And all my faults expos d. - * Dryden. 
Shallow brooks, that flow'd ſo clear, 
Duden. 


The bottom did the top appear. 5 
Ia Salle futrous vines ſecurely grow. 


not very knowing or wiſe; empty; 
trifling; futile; fill). 
op I'll hew my mind, > 
According to my allow ſimple ſkill. Sh;}tſpeare. 
I hhis is a very fallow monſter; 
Afraid of him? A very ſhallow monſter, - , 
The man i' th“ moon! A moſt poor credulous 
KY fg monſter. | Sb are. 
The king was neither ſo ſba/low nor ſo ill ad- 
vertiſed as not to perceive the intention of the 
Bench king, for the inveſting himſelf of Britaigne. 


One would no more wonder to ſee the moſt /ba/- 
tow vation of Europe the moſt vain, than to find 
the moſt empty fellows in every nation more con- 
ceited than the ret. Aauſſen. 
3. Not deep of found. 1 
Tfa 7 were made with a double concave, 
the one all the length of the virginal, aud the other 
at the end of the firings, as the harp hath, it muſt 
make the ſound perfecter, and not ſo babs and 


1 „in be that he 


. : f 


* ”— Fl 


1 


} 


r 


| 


— 


love? ſin ſolemn language] Will it be 
7. The plural perſons follow the ſignifica- | 


Raleigh, 


15 Dryden. 
: « N 1 tell ectu | 1 | . 


| Bacon. 
Uncertain' and unſettled he remains, \ N 
Deep vers d in books, and allow in himſel . 
; ilton. | 


| 


* 


"SHA 
ſhelf ; a ſand ; a flat; u ſhoal ; a place 


where the water is not deep. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour- glaſs run, 
But 1 ſhould think of halle, and of flats; 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock d in ſand, 
Veiling het high top lowerthan her ribs, 
To kiſs her burial. Shakſpeare, 
A ſwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but 
upon ſballotus of gravel. Bacon. 
Having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats and 
ſballous, where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a 
few words with lamentable conſtruction, and now 
on the ſudden tranſported, to be toſt with their un. 
ballaited wits in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of con- 
troverſy, they do grow into hatred of learning. 


Milton, 
You that ſo oft have ſounded 
And fathom'd all his thoughts, that know the 


ﬀ 


deeps 
And /a/lows of his heart, ſhould need no in. 
ſtruments . 
To advance your ends. Denham, 
He ſounds and fathoms him, to find - 
The allows of his ſoul. Dryden. 


The wary Dutch 
Behind their treach'rous /hallows now withdraw, 
And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt. Dy, 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſha/k vs of the moving ſand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land. Dryd. 
In arms of the ſea, and among iſlands, there is 
no great depth, and ſome places are plain ſba/lowws. 
| \ Burne, 
Their ſpawn being lighter than the. water, there 
it would not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed up 
by it, and carried away to the ſhallows, Ray. 
With the uſe of diligence, and prudent conduct, 
he may decline both rocks and ſallows. Norris. 
The fea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loſs to the world; and muſt we 
now have an ocean of mere flats and ſballowus, to the 
utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 
SHA'LLOWBRAINED, adj. | /ballow and 
brain.] Fooliſn; futile ; tiifling ; 
empty. 3 | 
It cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to all 
—— men, to ſee a company of lewd fallow. 
ained huffs making atheiſm, and contempt of re- 
_ - ligion, the ſole badge of wit. South, 
SHA'LLOWLY. adv, [from allev.] 
1. With no great depth. | 
The load licth open on the graſs, or but Hal- 
lowly covered. : Carew, 
2. Simply; fooliſhly, | 


Moſt wr ing hay you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 


Sha me e. 


SHa'LLow ESS. 2. /. [from ſhall, 
1. Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought; want of underſtand- 
ing; futility ; ſillineſs; emptineſs. 
y it doall things live their meaſur'd hour; 
We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the allotuncſi of our requeſt. Herbert. 
I cannot wonder enough at the ſbaſleuαννα and 
impertinent zeal of the vulgar ſort in Druiga, who 
were carried a with ſuch an ignorant devotion 
for his ſucceſſes, when it little concerned their reli- 
gion or ſecurity. a. 
SHALM. 2. /, {German,] A kind of mu- 
„r 4 
Every captain was commanded ta have his ſoldiers 
in readineſs to ſet forward upon the ſign given, 
which was by the ſound of a hm or . 


Snalr. Second perſon of Hall. 
'To SHAM, v. n. [Dommi, Welſh, to 
Zr indo ime inc. 
1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a 
' fraud ; to delude with falſe pretences. 
A low word. e e | 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with 
little W to truth, are ſooner wrought upon by 
ſhame than by conſcience, when they find them- 
ſelves fooled and ummed into a conviction. 


J. 


jarring. 5 Bacon, 
Sna'LLow, 2. , [from the adjeQtiye,] A 
Ne ; Kh $4 


L' Efrange- 


SHA 
Then all your wits that flear and am, 
Down from Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom [I jefts and puns purloin, 
And flily put them off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. . 
2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 
; We muſt _ A that aa do pots for want of 
ing things and things together, ham fallacies upon 
2 current reaſon. P L'E en 
SnAM. 2, / [from the verb.] 
ttick; deluſion; falſe pretence; impoſ- 
ture. A low word. Tap 
No ſham ſo groſs but it will paſs upon a weak 
man, that is -pragmatical and inquiſitive. 
| | | L' Eftrange. 
It goes a great way when natural curiofity and 
© vulgar prejudice ſhall be aſſiſted with the ow of 
aſtrological judgments. L' Eftrange. 
le that firſt brought the pam, wheedle, or ban- 
ter in vſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas 
he made it ſtand for, Locke, 
That in the ſacred temple needs would try 
Without a fire, th* unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, not I. Addiſon. 
SRAM. «df Falſe; counterfeit ; fictitious ; 
pretended. | 


Prior. 


; Never join the fray, 
Where the am quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 


Sna'MBLES. 2. /. [of uncertain etymo- | 


logy; ſcannaglia, Italian. 
-- The place where butchers kill or ſell 
their meat; a butchery.. | 
Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſpambler of the 3 
09 | akſpeare, 
1 hope my noble lord efteems me 9.3370 | 
- —Oh, ay, as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken ev'n with blowing. : Shakſpeare. 
He warned a flock of ſheep, that were driving to 
the ſhambles, of their danger; and, upon uttering 
ſome ſounds, they all fled. Arbutbnot. 
2. It is here improperly uſed. | 
When the perſon is made the jeſt of the mob, or 
- his back the /bambles of the executioner, there is no 
- more-conviction-in the one than e 
414. 


x 


| 


— 


SuAARLIN G. adj, ¶ See SCAMBLING 
Moving awkwardly and irregularly. 
low bad word. | 
By that ambling in his walk, it ſhould be m 
rich banker, Gomez, whom 1 knew at Barcelona. 
K 3 Dryden. 
So when nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries 
With ſbambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes the imperial robe, 
Aud with a cuckold's air commands the 38 
7 5 Snmitb. 
SHAME. #. / [jceam, Sax. /chamle, 
- Dutch. ] „ 
1. The paſſion felt when reputation is ſup. 
| to be loſt; the paſſion expreſſed 
ſometimes by bluſhes,  - TEES 
. "Lamentiog ſorrow did in darkneſs lic 
And fbame his ugly face did hide from _ eye. 


Peace, peace, for ane, if not for e b 
— Urge neither charity nor ſbame to me: 
Vacharitably with me have-you dealt, 


And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd : 


My charity is outrage, life my ſhame ; 
And in my ſbame (till lives my forrow's rage. | 
ä 2 | -\ Shakſpeare. | 
hog pony ITN 
omans, your grandſires images,, 
That bluGh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 


In the ſchools men are allowed, without a] 


to deny the agreement of ideas; or out. of the 
- ſchools, from thence have learned, without Hamme, 
d deny the connection of ideas. Lock 
2. The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame ; 
grace; ignominy, _ | 
Lhe more ame for him that he ſends it me; 
For L have heard him ſay, a thouſand times, 
a e 
His ulis gave it him bis 
e 


at departure. Shatſpeare. 


ts 


Pa : 


| 


'raud ; | 


| To SHAME; v. 1. To be aſhamed. 


24 


24 
diſ. | 
| 


| | 
7 
s 
4 


** ) R 


SHA 

God deliver the world from ſuch 
the ame of religion. 

is jeſt was fuſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times tried, has never fail'd of taking: 
For twere a /bame a poet ſhould be kill'd, 
Under the ſhelter of ſo broad a ſhield, Dryden. 

O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 


| Applauſe 
- Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ame, 
Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. 
- Milton, 
To SHAME. v. a. Jp the noun.] 
1. To make aſhamed ; to fill with ſhame, 
To tell thee of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſbume thee, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs. Shakſpeare. 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to ſhame him hence: 


Shakſpeare. 
Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce 
The oſtraciſm, and ſham'd it out of uſe. 
| * Clea veland. 
i 


Deſj 
Of all our good, hawd, naked, a 
T | . Milton. 
What hurt can there be in all the ſlanders and 
_ difgraces of this world, if they are but the arts and 
methods of providence, to ſhame us into the | ry 
of the next? . outh, 
Were there but one righteous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with confidence and 
honour 3 he would Dame the world, and not the 
world him. South. 
He, in a loathſome dungeon doom'l to lie, 
Insa bonds retain's his birthright liberty, 
And Sam d oppreſſion, till it ſet him free. 
| Dryden. 
The coward bore the man immortal ſpite, 
Who ſbam'd him out of madneſs into flight. 


Who, /bames a ſcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
He ſpins the flight ſelf· pleaſing thread anew. Pope. 
2. To dif, ace, + 3 
. Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſs ſbume. 
Fairy Queen. 


Greatſhame it is, thing ſo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world's moſt ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew ; 


Spenſer. 


| SHA'MEFACED. adj, ſhame and face. 
Modeſt ; baſhful ;' eahily put out of coun- 
tenance. | | 

Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, mak- 
ing ſhamefacedneſs pleaſing, and pleaſure me- 
faced, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to feel 
the naked ground. 


mutinies in a man's boſom : it fills one full of ob- 
ſtacles. | Shakſpeare.' 
A man may be. ſhamefaced, and a woman modeſt , 
to the degree of ſcandalous, L'Eftrange. 


And ſenate's honours. | Dryden. 
From this time we may date that remarkable 
turn in the behaviour of our faſhionable Engliſhmen, 
that makes them ſpamefaced in the exercile of thoſe 
duties which they were ſent into the world to per- 
forms # 3 Adal ſon. 
SHAMEFA'CEDLY. adv, from ame- 
ated.] Modeliy; balhfüll r. 


ides, who are 
2 South. 


The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? Pepe. 
3. Reproach ; infliction of ſhame, ZAP 
A foul /hame is upon the thief. Eccleſiaſticns. 


Oh, while you live, tell truth and /Same the devil. | 


Good Dames to be to ill an inſtrument. 
* not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
travght, g 5 5 15 F 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? 
| | 25 Shakſpeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give ſuch a magnitude, 
as I ſhame to repeat. Raleigh. 
Cruel Auſter thither hied him; yore 
And, with the ruſh of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not fpitefully to waſte | 
All his leaves, ſo freſh, ſo ſweet, 
And lay them trembling at his ſeet. Craſbaw. 


Sidney. 
Conſcience is a bluſhing ſpamefac'd ſpirit, that 


- Your /hamefac'd virtue ſhunn'd the people's praiſe, 


| ulcers, which, if ſhown, might de heal 


„ 
SHA 
SHAMEFA'/CEDNESS. 2. / [from ame. 
| faced.) Modeſty ; baſhfulneſs ; timi- 
dity. I 1k A ROY 
Dorus, having had all the while a free beholding 
of the fair Pamela, could well have defended the 
aſſault he gave unto her face with bringing a fair 
ſtain of /hamefucedneſs into it. Sidney, 
She is the fountain of your modeſty ; 
You ſhameſac'd are, but Þamefac'dneſs itſelf is ſhe. 
Fairy Queen. 
None but fools, out of famefacedneſs, hide their 
ed. Dryden. 
SHA'MEFUL. adj, | ſhame and full. 
1. Diſgraceful; ignominious; infamous; 


reproachful. 
This all through that great prince's pride did fall, 
And came to ſhameful end. airy Queen. 


For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 
Seiz'd on my force, judg d, and to death condemn'd, 
A ſhameful and accurſt ! Milox, 

His naval preparations were not more ſurpriſing 
than his quick and /bamefu!/ retreat; for he returned 
to Carthage with only one (hip, having fled without 
ſtriking one ſtroke. | Arbuthnot. 

The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, O ſhameful chance! the queen of * 

p . . . . N 
2, Full of indignity or indecency ; raiſing 
ſhame in another. 

Phebus flying ſo moſt ame ful ſight, 

His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies, 8 
And hides for ſhame. : Fairy Queen, 
SHA'MEFULLY. adv, [from /bameful.] 
1. Diſgracefully; ignominiouſly ; infa. 
— reproachfully, 
2 t I his holy ſeceret 
Preſumptuouſly have publiſh'd, impiouſly, + 
Weakly at leaſt, and ſbamcefully. Milton, 

Would ſhe umefully fail in the laſt act in this 
contrivance of the nature of man ? More. 

Thoſe who are ready enough to confeſs him, both 

in judgment and profeſſion, are, for the moſt part, 
very prone to deny him ſbamefullꝝ in their doings. 
2. wy 4 5 our. 
2. With indignity ; with indecency ; ſo as 
ought to cauſe ſhame. - 3 

None but that ſaw, quoth he, would ween for 
truth, ö 1 ö IF 

How ſhamefully that maid he did torment. 
SHa'MBLESS,, adj. [from Game.] Want. 
ing ſhame; wanting modeſty ; impudent; 

- frontleſs ; immodeſt ; audacious, .- 
To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom 


deriv'd, . i 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
Shameleſs. © |  Shakſpeare. 


aginatiom is the wron 


Beyond imaginatic 
That ſhe this dh hath ſbameleſs thrown on me. 
A Shakſpeare. 


The ſhamel:/+ "denial hereof by ſome of their 
friends, and the more . by ſome 
of their flatterers, makes it need ſul to enem ify, 

| which 1 had rather forbear. Raleigh, 

God deliver the world © from ſuch huckſters of 
ſouls, the very ſhame of religion, and the /hamele/ 

| ſubverters of moralit 7. Fou. 
Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet tis true, 
There ale as mad, abandon's criticks too. Pope. 


SHA'MELESSLY, ad {from Home lyſt.] 
Impudently.; audaciouſly; without 
The king, to-day, as one of the vain fellows 

' . ſbameleſaly A himſelf. 2 2 — 

He muſt needs be ſbamelgſily wicked that abbors 
not this licentiouſpeſs. Hale. 


Sna/uyLESSNESS, 2. J. (from Bamtleſfe.]. 
Impudence ; want of ſhame, . immo. _ 
delty, 1 n 


* 


when ſhe would, teach her cheeks bly 
male ſhame ſacedneſe the cloak of / 


15 


"Ts. 


\ 2 1 
2 N ? + * 
„ 


4 4 4 F 
— 4 . 
© 


Being moſt impudent in her beart, he could, f | 


— 


9 To dub ring filberds, and 1 II get thee / 


1. The middle joint f the leg ; chat part 


« but anſwerable to this branching head, I can't but 


T5 SHAPE. v. 4. bret. Haped ; part. p pal. 


oh” iniged 3 a cools 2 


> £ 
5 8 
v. 


Mo SHA. 


wy; to 2 — left toreflurehim | 


to virtue. Taylor, | periences of greater muſt diſabuſe us. = Boyle, 
SHA'MMER, . . from Lee A cheat; 18 to make; to create. Obſolete. | 
nan impoſtor. A low word. was apen in iniquity, and in fin did e 


IJ Amos; 1. [ chamois, Fr.] See Cu- 
M 01s. A kind of wild goat. 


It bring thee |. 


_ Young Ramos from the rocks. 
SHAMROCK. 2. % The'Ifi 
' three leaved graſs. 
If they found a plot of waterereſſes, of Kabels, 
there they flocked as to a feaſt for the time, 
Spenjer. 
Sun ux. 3. /. [pceanca, Sax, ſehenctel, 
Dutch. | 


 Shakſpeare. | 
name for 


which reaches from the ankle. to the | 


knee. 
Eftſoons her white ſtraight le 
Io crooked crawling ſharks, o 
And her fair face to foul and toathſome hue,” © 
And her five corps to a bag of venom grew. | 


were altered 
martow emptied ; 


Spen ſer. 
The fixth age ſhifts | 1 
Into the lean and ſlippet'd pantalon. 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and on wes: aff 


His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, aworld too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhanks. | + | Shakſpenre. | 
A Rag ſays, if theſe pitiful Hande of mine were 


— think how 1 ſhould defy all my « enemies. 


2 Tee. 
2. The bone of the' leg. 
Shut me nightly'in a ben 
O'er cover'd quite wa dead men's rattling bofies, 
Wan reeky ſbanks, and rand chaplels ſkulls. 
3. Top lon ag $803 of any inſtrument. 
The band of a key, or fotne'fueh long hole, the 


' puticth cannot ſtrike, becauſe the t Pant 1 is not forged 


. with ſubſtance ſufficient. *. Motor. 
[bryonia, Lat.] An heed, 


SnAN KED. «4 [from Babk1 Having » 
ſhanl 


: [chancre, Fi. Avene- 
rs 1% 8 4 


SnANEK RR. u. / 
real hu Porta 


3 and. Hapen. Lrenpes, Sehr. febep- 
1. To: fila; i mould with ſpe | 
tertial dimenftons. 
je ham not ſbap' for NO 


—_ e to court an am 'rous look 
1, that am rudely ſtampt, TALE love” . 
To rut before a wanton, a: gh uh 
a ſpeare. 


7 Thoſe nature hath: re à great OP nar- 
dow breaſt, and ſhould s outs out, fem a 


. * the virgin was, 


yd her limby, and bat 


rior, 


ey To . to caſt; to 1 z to. 


.- © Draff lot levy de dale 
f Nor age. nor honour (hall, Pape rug, 


okſp care. 
; Mr. Candiſh, when without hope, and 25 to | 

his courſe by the eaſt homewards, met a Grip) | 
2 u catne from the Philippives: -. Raleigh. 
Lo the ſtream, when neither friends, nor force, 


Nor ſpeedy not art avail, de ſhaper his courſe. . 


Charm'd by their eyes their manners I acquire, 
And K by fooliſhneſs to their delle. Prlar. 


To inge; to conceive, © © | 


3: Lovers and madmen have their ſeething beds, I 


h ing fantaſies that appretiend - 
— whe g cool reaſon. ever comprehends, 8 


ub plague e e 
t e ague 8 
To ſpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſy | 


| SHAPE. 2. / 


| 4. Idea; 3 


SuarzLESss. adj. [from Page.) Wanting 
| regularity of form; wanting ſymmetry 


to ex- Lit 


N 


Denham, | 2. [chard.| 


12 Upon hat Rice at he ſpied PO SY | 
5 70 There by his maſter left, 


8 HA 
When fancy hath formed ſhaped the r- 
ſecteſt ideas o . os * 


bleſſedneſs, our own more happy ex- 


** concerve me. P/al, * 
/« [from the verb.] | 


1. Form; external appearance, 
He beat me grievoully in the H 
dor in the ſhape of a man, maſter Brook, I fear not 
Goliah with a weaver's beam. Shakſpeare. 
The apes of the locuſts were like unto horſes 
dere. for battle. Revelations. | 
The other 
"=o it may be call'd that t Pope had none 
tinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. 
Miltoz. 
In vegetables and animals the /bape we moſt fix 
on, and are moſt led b Locke. | 
2. Make of the tru Korf t the body. 
Firſt a charming hape enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke · EE. 
Till by her wit Corinna fav'd me, | 
And all my former fetters broke. Addi * 


of a woman . 


to have no other with towards the little girly but that 
ſhe may have a fair ſkin, a fine Hape, dreſs 18 
and dance to admiration, Law 
3. Being, as moulded into form. 
Before the gates there ſat 


Oa either fide a formidable /e. Mikon. 


hy heart 
Contains of — wiſe, juſt, the perfect A 


Milton. 
5. It is now uſed in low converſation for 


. manner, 


of dimenſions. 
You are born NY 


To fet a form upon that indigeſt, 
Which he hath left fo ſhapeleſs and fo hn 


He is deformed, crooked, old; and ſere ; 
lags een where. 


So in a voice, fo in a bel flame 

Angels affect us oſt, and worſhipp'd 1 5 AS 
Now the victor ſtretch'd his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing ſtood, or ſeem'd to ſtand ; 

A ſhapelcſs (hade, it 1 from his light, 


SHARD. 1. . [ {chaerde, Frifick,] 

1. A fragment of an earthen veſſel, . | 
For charitable prayers, 
© Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown ao her; 
Vet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants. 
Her maiden ſtrewments. | | 
A plant. en 
ee or mallows for the poet 


when” late he far 


* faults that are pot Share 


Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, feem | - 


re. | 
Tlbrier had 1 1ov'd thee; „ 
* Before I knew thy face or name; l 


Garth, x 


18 


Keep the looſen'd body ſound. © Dryden. 
3. I in Meer to ſignify a frith or 
ſtrait. It is u * Jpton, in the 
weſt, for a 


a> ee 


SH Ac 


4. A ſort of fiſh, 


SHA'RDBORN, adj, - rd and boyy, 
Born or produced 5 broken * 
or pots, Perhaps Hard, in Shakſpeare, 
may ſignify the ſheaths. of the wings of 
inſets, * 
Ere to black Hecat's fammons 
The Hardborn beetle, with his drowſy hums, 


Hath rung night's yawniog 2 there ſhall bela ont 
A dec of dreadful note. & Shalſprare 


SHA'RDED. adj, | from gar. ] Inhabiting 
8. 


ſhard 
Often ſhall we find 
The /barded beetle in a ſafer hold, 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. Shai peara. 


To SHARE. v. 2. ſyeeanan, reynan, 
Saxon. 


1. To divide; to part among many. 
Good fellows all, 
The lateſt of my wealth I'll Gare amo 
. 


AY man may take trial of his fortune, provided 
nowledge the lord's right, by /baring out 
— him a toll. { 2 arew, 
Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And bare his burden where he ſhares his heart. 
| Dryden. 
In the primitive times the advantage of Soft. 
hood was equally Sared among all the order, and 
none of that 3 had any ſuperiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a falſe hood would be too 
vy for one to bear, it grows light in their imagi- 
nations when it is Hured among many. Addiſon. 
ppoſe I Hare my fortune equally between my 
children and a ranger, will that unite them 
Sui. 
2. To partake with others; to ſeize or poſ. 


ſeſs jointly with another. 
The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and 
e other quarter never muſtered or feen, comes 
ſhortly to demand payment of his whole account; 
where, by good means of ſome great ones, and privy 


Ker with the ofiver of other ſome, he receie, 


his debt. Spenſer, 
. In vain does valour bleed, 
While ry mers and rapine Mare the _ Milton, 
ly e our part of grie 
And wg the e 9 N me. Dryden. 
Wav'd by the wanton winds his bad ner flies, 
Al maiden white, and Joaret the people's = 


den. 
This was the prince decreed, _ 
To /hare his ſceptre. . 


Braden, 
forms. in clouds, or viſions. of he. 01 ne e ao thi ee 5 
Some objects aſe 8 © Drew you thus far ; but hopes to hure. the ſpoil 
2 out bo nature's — order . Ro | Of conquer'd towns and ptunder'd prov mew ſon, 
The vl rocky gr hanging fe n Pe, An it rains, the 
| ewsretuth with day; 
SHA PELINESS, *. J. +\ from feapely. ] Giea ow wi Cela ares his n. 
Beauty or ion of form. L-gie, 
SHa'PELY., adv. [from ape. Symme- 3. To cut; to Gnas ; to ſheer, [from 
trical; well formed... reean, Sax. ] | 
2 'J 
Sx rern, v. . Hen and. faith, A gi wheel fence deep ending Jr's 
One who andert es to 1 form Scalp, face, and ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides, 
of the body. A burleſ que word, And the ſar'd, viſage. baogs on equal ſides. 
No 3 2 ſet up and drove a trade, Dryden. 
To mend the work that providence had made. To SHARE. . Mo - To have part; to bac 


a dividend. 
| I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
_ To re with me in glory any more.  Shak/peare. 
Had greater haſte theſe gens rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty months had in your tiiumphs bar 'd; 
But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden. 
A ritzhe of inheritance gave evety one a title to 
þ hare in' the goods of his father. Locke, 
I his is Dutch partnerſhip, to /Gare in all our 
| beneficial Sp and Cade us „ wholly from 


theirs. Swift. 
SHARE, u. / from we verb)! 


1. Part; Ae 3 Qivi id, 
If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 
. but a g 18. Hare 

that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now * l ſome with vat erte i. Milton. 


we 
* In Phedria's fleet bark, h Le 


— 


e 
The ſubdued territory was divided into greater | 
dd ſmaller bares, beſides that reſerved to the 


8 HA 


deſperate in their fortunes and their manners, and 


To ſharp o_ reaſon this would ſeem unteye ; 


geting their very bread by the damnation of fouls. But reafon I through love's falſe opticks view. 
ince. Temple. ; 4 South. | 2b g y 85 Dr en. 
-* Pit give you arms; burn, raviſh, and deſtroy ; To SHARK, v. a, To pick up haſtily or | 5. Sour without aftringeney ; four, but not 


Por my own Hare one beauty 1 deſign ; : ; 
- Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. 


Dryden. 


auſtere; acid, 

So we, if children young diſeas'd we find, 

Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's foremoſt parts, 
To make them tafte the potions harp we give; 
They drink deceiv'd, and ſo deceiv'd they live. 
tn Spenſer, ' 
Sbarp taſted citrons Median climes produce; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryder. 
Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by 


ſlily. 
Young Fontinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
' Shark'd up a lift of landleſs reſolutes. Shatſpeare. 
To SHARK, v. u. 


1. To play the petty thief. A low word, 
The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, 
Har king life, hateful wherever ſhe comes. 


N While fortune favour'd, 
I made ſome figure ; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor 1 without my Hare of ſame. Dryden. 
_ +» _ The youths have equal Hare 
In Marcia's wilbes, and divide their fiſter. Addiſon. | 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 


Tres taſte as ſeldom is the critick's ſhare, Pope. 


| g the ſame word, as ſweet and ſharp are applied to 
He who doth not perform that part aſſigned him, 7 L' Eftrange. he oben of hearing antaabings P P Waite. 
is a very miſchievous member of the publick; be- | 2, To cheat; to trick. A low word. ad 2 e 
cuauſe he takes his are of the profit, and yet leaves ; Ainfeworth, 6. Shrill ; prercing the ear with a quick 
his bare of the burden to be born by others. Sof. noiſe; not flat. | : 


There are cheats by natural inclination as well as 
by corruption: nature taught this boy to bart, not 
diſcipline. W L' Eftrange. 

The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which heretotore 
made this nation ſo. great in the eyes of all the 
world, ſeems utterly extinct; and we are degene- 
rated into a mean, p fallacious, undermining | 
converſe; there being a ſnare and a trapan almojt 
in every word we hear, and every action we ſce. 

South, 
3. To SHARK, To fawn upon for a 
dinner, | 


SHARP. adj. [pceanp, Sax. ſcherpe, Dut.] 
1, Keen; piercing; having a keen edge ; 


2, To go ſhares; to partake. 

They went a hunting, and every one to go Hare 
and bare alike in what they took, L'Etrange. 
hz being defirous that every one ſhould have their 

full Dare of the favours of God, they would not 

only be content, but glad, to ſee one another happy 
in the little enjoyments of this tranfitory like. Law, 

3. A part contributed. 8 5 

Theſe, although they bear a bare in the diſ- 
c6ͤharge, yet have different offices in the compoſition. 
| Brown. 

4. [ycezn, Saxon.] The blade of the 

plough that cuts the ground. | 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 


In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and, to 
make it more / arp, men uſe their finger. Bacon. 
Let one whiſtle at the ohe end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the ſound frikes (5 
ſharp, as you can ſcarce endure it. Bacon. 
For the various modulation of the voice, the 
upper end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral 
carvilages to contract or dilate it, ag we would have 
our voice flat or ſparp, _ Kay. 


7. Severe; harſh; biting; ſarcaſtic k. . 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her looſe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than /barp words, let it lie on my 
head. N  Shakſpeare. 


The maſter leans, removes th' obflructive clay. 


Ot lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining ſhare. Dryden. 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs d round, 
And ſharpen'd ares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. 


| 1 Dryden, 
| Incumbent o'er the ſhining fare 


Thomſon. 
For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the 
Hare narrow. Mowutimer. 


having an acute point ; not blunt. 
She hath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 
| | KA Shakſpeare, 
In Ireland have I ſeen this tubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kerns; 
And fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 


Were almoſt like a /harp quill'd porcupine. Ship. 


Thy tongue deviſeth mulchiefs, like 6 ſharp 
5 


while courteous, but within a ſmall time after are 
ſo ſupereilious, /barp, troubleſome, fierce, and ex- 


Sharp as he merits; but the ſword forbear, Dryden. 


How often may we meet with thoſe who aig one 


ceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the true 
character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 
and burdens of ſaciety ! | South. 
Ceaſe contention; be thy words ſevere, 


— 


| 5 : « a a K - ; 1 
SRARKEBON E. 2. J. [Gare and bone.] I he 8 Severe; quick to puniſh; eruel; ſeverely 
os pubis; the bone that divides the trun 


from the limbs. n 


razor, working deceitfully. a 
With edged grooving <@ols they cut down and 


ſmoothen away the extuberances left by the /harp} Then, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 


| pointed grooving tools, and bring the work into a And to that place the arp Athenian law - 
The . bracing 2 the two oſſa _ perfect 1 EY ren Moan. | 3 ney us. k Wi S$halſpeare, 
or ſparebones, Bartboline ſaith, is twice thicker and] . "HORS WII Bu 7 AT TN « Eager ; hungry; keen upon A queſt. 
— women than men. ! Derbam. 4 — 0 nan — 2 edge 10 not | 9 y faulcon now is ſharp he empty, 
SHA'RER, x. J. [from are.] | The form of their heads is narrow and harp ö n 4 2925 — "ke yd $28.5 : 
* 0 . 4 , or t e never u er , are. 
I. One 5 ho divides or apportions to others; { that they may the better cut the air in their ſwift The arp delice {had Fig | 
» . N 1 1 | _ EEO | Weer.. Of ſting: * Alion. 
2. rtaker; one who participates an g was ome miles in the ſea a great 1 Painful; afflicti | 
E with others, | DOT * pillar of light, not arp, but in form of a column nes Paintul LO. | 
2 i ſoow'd the French king to r , Fenn ̃ | nee rn than 8 ſerpent's tooth iti, , 
As barer in his daughter's injury. Danieli. | OT" As have a thankleſs child. | arx/peares 
People not allowed to be 3 with their com- Ki vr _——— wu _ arab po ” He cauſed his father's friends to be _ tor= 
panions in good fortune, will hardly agree to be | | ny. Jeb er 2 e ptacti | y an tured ; grieving to ſee them live to whom he was ſa 1 
ſhavers in bad. 2 ; Ee. Faun Their embryon eee er and thereſore rewarded them with 1 
An overgrown eſtate ſalling into the hands of one | 1; : f b uc rp payment. f - *  Rnollere KH 
that has many children, it is broken into ſo many | Light arm'd or heavy, ſvarp, fmooth, * Death becomes ey j 
portions as render the /oarers rich enough. Addiſon. e 2, || 


2 


You muſt have known it. 


| weladed 3 4d; then fardur'd by the king, 


\Srvakx, =. % [cait charcharias, 


And by that meaus 3: foerer in 


ſecret. | Rovee. 

If, by takiog on himſelf human nature at large, 
he hath a compaſſionate and tender ſenſe of the in- 
firmities of mankind in general, he muſt needs, in 


_ a pecvliar manner, feel and commiſerate the infir- 
mities of the poor, in which he himſelf was ſoemi- | _ 
, K Auer bury -. 
I ſutler wy things as an author militant,whereof 


neat a barer. 
in your days of probation you have been a rer. 
3 * Sift. 


1. A voracious ſea fiſh. 


n 
- 


* = 
x: 


* 


The direſul bark. . 


1 


lis jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate,, 
| „„ . 
2. A greedy artful fellow ; one who fllss 
his pockets by fly tricks. A low word. 
Davig's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like ſo. 
wah. /barts and runnagates, one for endeavouring 


to CONE an ill nature out of itſe?,, and ſeek- 
ing that by petition which they might have com- 
manded hy their ſward. my | Santh, 


3. Trick ; fraud ; | petty rapine, A low 


o 
— 


Weiches who live upon the 


. word, 15 | 
men's fins, the common poitoners of youth, equally, 


4 
7 


It is ſo much the firmer, by how much broader 
the bottom, and Harper the top. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this the Iriſh kern, 2} 
Aud untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Erc ſbarp keel d boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin · like vars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. | 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; in- 
yentive, TD . 8 
Now as fine in his appareil as if he would make 
me in love with a cloak, and verſe tor verſe with 
the /oarfeft witted lover in Arcadia, Sidnty. 
If. we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more ſharp 5 we. 
hi | | iet. 
5. to the world, but thoughtleſꝭ of regown, | 
They Net nn on the ftage, but on the iow-u. 


© | OP Dy en. 
There is nothing makes men /bar/er, 


Te emple. 


ſets 
their hands apt wits more ut work, than want. a 
E enen een bn Aadiſin. 
Many other things belong to the material world, 
wherein the /aarp:yft philofophers have never yet 
arrived at clear and ditinct ideas. Matti. 
4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 
© As the harpeft a7 diſcerneth « 2 
Except the ſun- beams in 3 do ſhine; _ 
| So the beſt ſoul, with her refleQting thought, 


* 


{ 


By faith and taithful works. 


ſeatence, | Tillotſon, 
11. Fierce; ardent; ſiery. | . 
| Their piety feign'd d 
lo Harp conteſt of battle Gund no aid, Milton. 
A arp aſſault already is began; 


12, Attentive ; vigilant, 
Aud ſorne chat flaating from afar defaries. Dryden. 
ſelf, and to take care that he flips 


13. Acrid; biting ) pinching ; piercing, as 


| | continually moiſtened with a 
© glutinous humour, fſujng out of ſmall owes in 


Sees nat herſelf without ſome light divine. Davies, | | 


His final remedy z and after life 
Tried in Harp tribulation, and refuse 
Milton. 


Is is a very ſmall comfort that a plain man, lying 


under a arp fit; of the ſtone, receives from this 


Their murdering guns play fiexcely on the walls. 


Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 


1s a man baund to look out h to plague him- 
- vo ' | 
of being uahappy? W N 
A clergyman, eftabliſhed in « living, 
is not under the necellty of. being 8 and 
ekacting. e e 
the cold. 
The windpi 


9. 


air, 
1 Ra 1 


1ts inner coat, to ſence it Againſt the 


4 D 2 
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1 
- Nor here the ſun's meridian had 
"Nor wind ſborp piercing, nor ne "EY 
The verdant «+, ſo eloſe its texture kept. Pope. 
14. 3 nice; witty. z/:acute :| of 


\ Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes 
wor ſound experience plainly delivercth, (hoy are 


resten *. 

The inftances you mention are the W and 

Harpaſt chat can be urged. Digby. 
15. | Among workmen. Hard, ; 


They make uſe of the /barpeft ſand, that being 
beſt — to la — ia · Maxon 
16, Emaciated; | 
| * Hisviage drawn he fel to /oarp and ſpare. 
8 / if he adiedi Mi Hon. 
HARP, A. rom t Ee 1 ive. 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. | 
| It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining hbaiſh diſcords and unpleafing _ 
peare. 
2. A Ion weapon z ſmall ſword ; ; rapier. 
w word. 
"iran bel hurt aunts wy go to har 
gentlemen rw he eee wich a M at 


Þ Culler. 
To Snare, v. . [from the noun. To 
make keen, 
When the "PER harps to eat, 


© They cry, milſtones are good meat. Ben Jonſon. 
7 0 SHARP. v. 1. To play thieviſh tricks. 
'1 like upon what's my own; whereas. your ſcan- | 


#3 


45 


* 


| 


A 
but being laid in the — rea that | 


Aualous life is only cheating or Sarping ane half of 
the year, and A. — * ht u. 

Jo SHA'RPEN. v. 4. [from arp. 

1. To make keen; to edge; tb point. 


"The weaker their helps are, the more Iyer ceed 8. 


i to ſharper the edge of their own i 


The- Iſraelites went down to the Philitines, to 
Jap every man his ſhare and his coulter. 


; 1 Same 
5 His ſevere wrath ſhall he Rur pen for a 1 


"The grating of a ſaw, when Parton ; Mons. ſo | 


new as it ſetteth the teeth on edge. 


» Ltd 


acon,” 


_ Their phalanx. - ion,” 


It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the | 


255 and bar pen the ſting of conſcience, and ſo 


A to the everlaſting flames, when he ſhall 


bed uren the abuſe of wealth and rr 
. tis refiſtince that inflames defire; 


Ere ten moons had />arpe * ether Vit 
To crown their bliſs, 2 lovely boy was bo. | | 
x 
alls are 'd into pointed claws 
md hands 212 . turn to 222 
iſon, 
| 2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 


Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by 
nature, or ſharpened by ſtudy, doth not commonl 


bring greateſt learning, nenn, or happieſt liſe 
in tbe enl. ham. 
3 To make quicker of ſenſe. | 
© Th? air farper's his viſual ray : 
* To make eager or hungry. | 
Epicurean cooks Nt 
* * "Sheipen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shak/peare. 


Such an as afſurance will ſburpen men's defires, and 


: 
* 
* 


quicken their endeavours tor obtaining a lefler 
© ought to inſpite men with more vigour in — it of 
what is greater. F 


5. 3 make - or 3 4 
? 1 1s £ es u me. 
1 <A ences hs fey upon me! 
y baug 
th in 
eh rb, e ig 17 AY 


7. 1 make leſs flat; ns 


® * 


. would ſwell; 


South, | 
q 
Seen, the dart of owes and blows the fire. - F Fan 


A,- 


2. Not obtuſeneſs. 


The ſquadron bright, Bap ning in | mooned horns || 


73. 3 


E | 
Thou muſt not take my former Barpach ill, 


8 HA 

Encloſures not 5 ſound, but increas 
and ſharpen ite _ k 
8. To make four. 
SHARPER. . . {from arp. 4 A tricking 
fellow; a petty thief; a raſcal. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their ons kad. 

He ſhould retrench what he loſt PO wah, whge 4 


ſpent upon puppet-plays, to apply it to that uſe. 
Ar buthnot. 


L.only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, N Sharpers, and directors. Pope. 

SHA'RPLY, adv. from arp. ] 

1. With keenneſs; with Tu edge or 

t. 
2. Severely ; ; rigorouſly ; » rou hly. 

They are more /harply to be c 0 and re- 
formed than the rude Irith, which, being 22 wild 
at the firſt, are now becvane more civil. Spenſer. 

3. Keenly; acutely; vigorouſly. 

The mind and memory are more /barp/y exerciſed 
in in compreteoting another man's —_ thao our 


en Jensen. 

4. Aflictively; ; painfully, 
At the arrival o Eogliſh FER TH the ſol- 
diere were /harply aſſailed with wants. Hayward. 

5. With quicknefs, 

You contract your eye when you would ſee 
Jharply i and ered your ear hen you would hear 
6 5 Bacon. 
6. Judiciouſly; acutely; wittily. 
SHA'RPNESs, 2. % [from Sarp.] 


1. Keenneſs of ed ge or point. | 
Pallad ius neither Ms us nor himſelf to take 
- in hand the party till the afternoon ; when we were 
to fight in troops, not differing otherwiſe from earneſt, 
but that the /Garpmeſs of the weapons was taken 
n, | Sidney. 
A ſecond glance comegliding like the firſt ; 
And he who ſaw the ſbarpneſs of the dart, 
- Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. Dryden, 


o 


E 


A 


Force confiſteth in 8 raiſiags of the 
ang accordi e limbs do more or leſs require 
;; ſo as the hade ſhall ſpy e in the 
beet lines, | 
3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſs, 
þ ear is a ; Jharpneſi in vinegar, and there i is a 
ght in pain, in ſorrow, and in reproach ; there 


aan is not one of theſe ſevera) nefſes the ſame. 
as another of them; 2 
ferent from them all. Watts. 
_ ſharpneſe from whatever you put in, muſt be 
& in the cure of gout, 
Severity of langua e; fatirical ſarcaſm 
Theres for thee; 


* 


+: 


loy thee back again. Shatſpeare. 
Some 4 all folly with juſt barpugſe blame, 
| While others laugh d and {corn'd\them into ſhame ; 
But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded _ 
As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot in 
The /harpneſi of his ors next to 
| moſt heavily on his friends. 
This is aſubjeQ of which itis hard 2 — 


out ſatirical 5, and particular refleQio 
| 3 rat 


I will e 


— 


many churches of chriſtians. 
5. Painfulneſs ; afflictiveneſs. 


At this time 


And the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſt 
By 2 that Teal their /barpneſ+. Shak 


e 
. the terror and /barpreſs of it was 
N in the manner and cireumſtances. South. 


— 


Barge 7 and ſubtilty of wit to be a ſound believi 

; erg d n what — 

icles 0 er 
* daring of Fog ory from thence, 
olf wit and active diligence.” Dr 

R. e ſon returned with of conftitation, | 


E 


Milton. 


pry — eye, a ſharp wit, and a ſharp ſword: dut 
3 and a ſharp eaſt wind is dif- 
Provoking ſweat extremely, and taking away wh | 


7: Qui 


| 


dre pn falls| 


Wo testende 33 he nel bach loft his friend; 


death only that * * attended this | 


6. Intellectual acuteneſa ;. ingenuity ; wit. n 
Tin Arianiſm had made it a matter of great 


SHA 


It che underſtanding or faculty of the foul belike 
unto bodily fight, not of equal ſharpneſs in all ; 
| what can be more convenient than that, even as the 
dark-fighted man is directed by the clear about 
2 viſible, ſo likewiſe, in matters of deeper diſ- 
-courle, the wiſe in heart doth ſhew the ſimple where 
his way lieth. 


SHARP-SET. adj, [Ga and ſet.] 
1. Hungry; ravenous. 
The ſeely dove 
Two fharp.ſet hawks do <A on each fide hem ; 
And the knows not which way to fly from them. 


B FOWUN, 


An eagle Harp. ſet, looking about her for her 
4p ſpied a leveret. L"Efrange, 


r; vehemently deſirous. 
| ied forced her to ſtay, though with much 


* 1 ſhe being /harp-ſet upon the fulfilling of a 


ſhrewd office, in overlooking Philoclea, Sidney. 

Our ſenſes are ſharp: ſet on pleaſures. & Eſtrange. 

A comedy of Johnſon? s, not Ben, held "th 
nights ; for the town is {>arp-/et on new plays. 
P 


per 
SHARP-SIGHTED, adj. [/aarp and | fight.) 
Having quick fight, . 
If ſhe were the body's quality, 
Then would ſhe be with it fick, maim'd, and blind; 
But we perceive, wheie theſe privations be, 
An healthy, perfect, and arp Ak bed mind. 
Davies. 
I am not ſo arp: g bied as thoſe who have diſ- 
cerned this rebellion contriying from the death of 
Elizabeth. Clarendon. 
our majeſty's clear and /barp-/ighted judgment 
has as good a title to give law in matters of this 
nature, as in any other, _ Denham, 
Nothing ſo fierce but love will foften, nothing ſo 
fo arpsſighted in. other matters but it throws a miſt 
before the eyes ont. 1 Eftrange. 


| SHARP-VISAGED. adj. [/barp and ge 


Having a ſharp countenance, 

The Welſh that inhabit the mountains are com- 
monly Jparp-viſaged. Hale, 
To SHA'TTER.'V, a. [_/chetteren, 1 Dutch.] 
I. To break at onee into many pieces; to 


break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. 
le rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to /&a7ter all his bulk, 
And rend his being. Shak /peare, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, . 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves — the mellowing = 
1. ton. 
Tbey eſcape diflolution, becauſe: they-can ſcarce 
ever meet with an agent minute and ſwifrly enough 
moved to age or diſſociate the combined 1 
oyle.. 
A manarchy f ee to pieces, and divided 
amongſt — ſudjects, into a multitude of little 


governments. Locke. 
Black from the firoke above, the ſmouldring pine 
Stands-as a (battered trunk. : Thomſon. 


2. To diſſipate; to make incapable of cloſe 
and continued attention. 

A man of a looſe, volatile, and Battered humour, 
.. thinks only by fits and flarts. Norris. 
To Sun'rTER.. v. 1. To be broken, or 
w fall, by any 1128 applied, into frag- 


| I! ments. 


Of bodies, ſome are bel, and ſome are tough 
and ndt fragil ; and, in the breaking, ſome fragil 
| bodies break but where the force is ; ſome batter 
and fly in many places, Bacon. 


SHA'TT ER. #. 2 [from the verb.] One part 
of many into which any thing is broken 


at once. 
Stick the Andie fo loofe, that it wilt fall upon the 


N. 


as glaſs of the ſconce, and break it into Pa/ters. Sroift 


S$na'rTERBRALINED: N. [from Harter, 


i, 


Sun! TTERPATED. e and 105 
ee not conſiſtent. 
Word. 


e A il in 1 
* e. 


** — 


* 


- to the ears, | 


— 


144; 


. 


ua rrkkr. 4 1 due bir 


— 


Ann | SHE SHE | 
ited ; - ; ea ing into | ick; „T Ie fame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve tofoin 
| 1 N 2 25 L into 7 ; For Saxon; /che, old Eng { Dog ne A N. 15 N 


any | ; May'k thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep ! 
| A brite ſbatery fort of ſpar, found in form of a 1. The female pronoun demonſtrative 3 | Shear, des, oh Bear your , 
white ſand chic x As the perpendicular fiſſures |. the woman; the woman before men- To ſwell his couch! | 


amongkt the ores of metal. Woodward. . i 1 C. 
| . 7 tioned. | O'er the congenial duſt enjoin'd to hear 
923 * & 3 4 Pen Roar 8 Sbe, of whom the ancients ſcem'd to propheſy, bs graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pope. 
5 ö li Fan, n; When they call'd virtues by the name of ſhe; 2. To cut by interception. 

ſechaeven, Dutch. } She, in whom virtue was ſo much refin'd, The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap 
1. To pare off with a razor. | That for allay unto ſo pure a mind | ſtrikes into a canal cut into the bone of the upper: 
He that is to be cleanſed ſhall Save off all his She took the weaker ſex. Donne, and the toothed protuberance of the upper into a 
hair. Leviticus. | This oace diſclos'd, | canal in the nether : by which means he eafily 
Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did The ladies did change favours, and then we | eers the graſs whereon he feeds. 18 ue Grew. 
e his beard: a baſhaw aſked, Why he altered Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſbe. 0 SHEAR: v. u. [In navigation, ] To 

the cuſtom ol his predeceflors ? He anſwered, Becauſe EE Wy EINER A Fo 8 make an indirect courſe. : 
ee ee rene ae aca 3 e Shabſpeare, SyuzaR. 7 3. / [from the verb, It is 


did them 


Doſt thou not know this Haven pate? Truly it is The moſt upright of mortal men was he 3 SHEARS. ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, 
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4 
3 
a great man's head. Kmolles, | The moſt fincere and holy woman pe. 4% oy but is found once in Dryden. ] | f 
I cauſed the hair of his head to be ſhaved off. | 2+ It is ſometimes uſed for a woman abſo- 1. An jnſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two ö 
£  MWijeman.| Jutely, with ſome degree of contempt, blades moving on a pin, between which 
2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface. 10 The. her of Italy ſhall not betray the thing cut is intercepted Shears are“ | 
Sweet bird! | Mine intereſt, and his honour, Shakſpeare. | 8 d /ci > Ile inſt | 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among A Lady, you are the eruell'ſt. he alive, a larger, an ſeiffors a 1maller, initrument 
1 wooe, to hear thy evening ſong : If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, of the ſame kind, Pope uſes ſhears for 
"And, miſfing thee, I walk unſten | And leave the world no copy. Shakſpeare, ſeiffors. 50 5 | 
Oa the dry ſmooth /baver green. Milton. | 1 was wont Alas! thought Philoclea to herſelf, your Peers 
The bending ſeythe To load my. te with knacks ; I would have ranſack' d] come too late to clip the bird's wings that already is 
Shave all the ſurface of the waving green. Gay. The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour d it flown away. Sidney. / 
3. To ſkim by paſſing near, or ſlightly { To her acceptance. Shakſpeare. Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me ? 
touching. . Zo f he * ; _ ang e 1 5 Think you I bear the fears of „ 1 
He badet with level wing the deep; then ſoars would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, Have 1 commandment on the pulſe of liſe? Sp. 
Up 10 fiery concave . dick. de. Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the he bear, The fates prepar d their ſharpen'd Peers. 8545 
4. To cut in thin ſlices. | To win thee, lady. : | Shakfpeare. When the fleece is ſhorn, 
Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other e e ad) Ave e | 0e L wy ar wo r 
= . : wou 0 ir Wool, and nal . 
plants bruiſed or Maven io leaf or root. A Bacon. No better ff at ph than T* wren. Shakſpeare. | | , Dryden 
5. To ſtrip to oppreſs by Extortion ; to He lions are hirſute, and have great manes; the That people live and die, I knew,, 
pillage. po hv pt ny” rage N ng ot Bacon. An __ ago, as well as you; 
ö 8 . : tand it in 's Chronicles conſeſt, I And if fate ſpins us longer years, 
-*' "oth 8 e > That David's ſon, by impious paſſion mov'd, Or is in haſte to take y ears, 
1 . | Smote a fbe ſlave, and murder'd what he lov'd. {| HI know, we muſt both fortunes try, 
SHA'VELING, 2. / [from /bave.] A man 8 Bl Prior. | And bearour evils, wet or dry. Prior. 


ſhaved ; a friar or religious. Uſed in YL How happy ſhould we be if we had the privilege. 
contempt. 8 6 ö . *+ Bach.) plergl. Tree | * emplo) ing the Peers, for We a mint, — 
| 5 6 1 . 0 | foreign clipping it into half-crowns ! Swift. 
4 I 22.8 dy vom 1. A dende ſtalks of corn bound toge- Fate ung d * CS. and cut the ſylph in — 9 
gu af if © Hauen ther, that the ears may be dry. But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again. opt. 
uA VER. 1. J. | rom {ave J. 3 Theſe be the ſheaves that honour's harveſt bears ; Beneath the ſhears pay on no laſting ſmart; 
whi 


* 


1 A man * e the art Og | The ſeed, thy valiant acts; the world the fil. | TE but * 7 _ Gay. 
2. A man cloſely attentive to his own | A, | Fairfax. 2. The denomination of the a eep. 
intereſt. 4 W © = le beheld afield, . 4 When ſheep is one ſpear, they wi . 
Wh My lord #0 Part arable and tilth; whereon were ea ve. teeth before; when two ſhear, four ; when three, 
Was now diſpos's 0 crack a j 0 New reap'd: he other part ſheep-walks and . | fix ; whea four, eight ; aud, after that, _ 1 
krien wis go in queſt; : KIA. |; » | > 8 1 & -# 
This Lewis is a cunning _— 4 S. And Fd; -- 1 _ 0 Any thing in the form of the blades of 
e nr nn Dons | os ih 
Peas ec * oth... | b 
living for the moſt part by theft, and waiting 2. Any bundle or collection held together. e ne Bier 
« wrecks, as hawks for their prey: by theſe ſhaver; She vaniſh'd; _ | Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
| the Turks were ſtript of all they hdd.  Knulles, | The. beg of arrows ſhook and rattled in the eaſe, | . Were fired at his back to-cut he inn ways. Spenſer, 
| | ; . 3 a . a , '* ryaen. - , 5 
Sualvinc. x. C [from fave.) A thin| In dhe knowledge of bodies, we muſt glean what SHARP. 225 [y"ceand, mere, A.trag- 
{lice pared off from any body, © ' we can; fince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their | ment. it is now commoniy Written 
Take lignum aloes in groſs ſhavings, ſteep them | real eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in Hard, and applied only to fragments of 
4 —＋ 8 e üll oy nn 47 bundles comprehend the nature of whole ung 4 — ware, , ba. 4 
b we avings forth, an them 7 . n the burſting of it, not a Gerd to take fire tom 
| — 4 — 3 powder. 8 e To SHEAL« VU, As To ſhell, See SHALF, the hearth, or to take watts Log the pit. Haiah. 
: 9 Jhavings, 9 and light bodies, web Thov art 2. fle aled peaſecod. \Shakſpeare. |S g'ARER. . oo [from Gear. ] One that 
as attract all bodies palpable whatſoever. Brown, To SHBAR, preterit Gore or ſheared; part. 'clips with ſhears ; particularly one chat 


The /aavings are good for the fining of wine. fl. Horn. Lrceafian, reynen, Saxon. fleeces ſheep. 
| TR 3 Mortimer. is word 1s more frequently written Of other care they little reck*ning male, 
Suaw. u. ,. [peua, Sax. /chawe, Dutch; | Seer, but Seer cannot analogically form | Than how to ſcramble at the bearers feaſt, . | 
ſteugga, Iſlandick.] A thicket; a fmall Sore or Horn: Gear, ſpore, ſhorn, as tear, * 1 away the worthy bidden gueſt, Miltore. 
wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is | tore, torn]. | 15 | patient N P N. > before 0 — 7-4 
called Gentle aw. © I. To clip vr cut by interception between | Po | we” 


SuAwrowl. 2. / [ aw and fel] An] two blades moving on a rivet. SHEA'RMANs ms /7 Hear and man,] He 


* 


artificial fowl made by f. wiers r. | - So many days, my ewes have been with young | 
_ poſe to . 1 N got IP | Tae barge inte fools will yean ; * that ſhears. FEY: 9 
[8 UTE 2 So many months, ere 1 ſhall beer the fleece, Ca /. Thy father was a plaiſterer. © . 
SAN. . . [from /chawme, Teutonick.] Laban went to ee his ſheep. = /  Andthou thyſelf a ix d Shakſpeare, 


A hautboy; a cornet; written likewiſe | When wool is new. born, they ſet pails of water | SHEA'RWATER. ns J. {laurus | 
Halm. k 5 tvs 1 1 wo nh he i increaſe I icht. Bacon. | fowl. . 5 b 1 
Wich tr war. EDT © 3 o lay my ollow pledge _ 34 Fl” VE A g 8 
eee S4 my frenghy in the net "I Sa Fre. 875 Fond 3 94 
6 , Met ond, 1 a deceitful concubine, w re me Cate OL any thing ; the 1 bard. of. a 
duk. pronaun. en 2 ere 


” 
* 
—— 1 


| Like a tame weiber, all ny precious fleece, Milton. | 


he At 
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f The dead kvig 
Wine he e. of hls bhe drew 
| Which fare the vody's Abbas fel, E 
| y's ſheath, And th arches make 
Swords yet melts the ft Th e dim windo a no- da 
And the by the tightning's ii e 0 A y night, | Saxon, 
7 ſhear aith uni force dittifl' cr £ "hg r of glory aeg 2 cht, - of which 
» SHEATH, "ns metal fill'd, . Wo carter ; to let 121. x al the day- | A hbazp, Dutch. F wwe plaral 
To SHEATH | Addiſon. "hdd Nai that bring forth 8 e. The animal | mh 13 eep; 
1. To eG | a [from the no ) * . are more la their lerer late, "a its uſef that denne 0 
encl in 4 80 th n.] ag ear, Or nd hem bat thoſe . 15 caſt 7 Fire th olneſs and 1 in 'ool, remarks 
ot in any caſe, ath wr ſcabbard ; Mo ores 1 K. 10 wholefo a DO e ble 
his, drawa bat , 40 Springin ant . be teft, on. 1 Of ſubctene water-falls 6 e birds, and i 
| Before brealt, | now agaiuft my 1 As his nb wreaths for 3 F s | | ſingle ſub ta ces there are t 0 fleecy ſheep. wy 
tis beath'd (hall reite“ | ohh ard word = x +1. . dns of ideas; de. 
N In his h * him peace and 1 7o SHED around Maria wt] | i | 2. {ln contem parately, as my of 
His ſ air me hand he reſt, | White D. 1. To let f. 's head. | P- pt.] A foo Fan 
124 8 1 1 · N bis deen he, of Waller. 8 black as 94 Pubs apt to Werder parts rior. | 3 in theo! liſh lilly 3 * 
'Tis iu m r to him Denha HED. * and as the eology.] A " 
y breaſt \ her love be. Denham, | - 1. UT" lie, and as und The inſewort l 
The left mW — 91 l — Fu * by Skinne png at, their — Pap direction of conſidered 
- Ys Cr AS dew ow . A fl ws Sade. r to be We are b r. | a 
Gi Colts once hd they march den. The firſt A mporaty co verin is people, and of 
« they ſheath to fight, Of pa letes born 5 | 7 8 the fbre 
Es The leopard the right. g Thoukh he b. baſe, a roſe in * ar Air Pp of his paſtur 
ry the claws of his and. gall of this k Dryden. With h he his ſprung from a b | : To uſe E. V. *. Pal 
* 8 thay ye HET Yer ale 8 = Feiefex.| 9 [Prep and bie. 
rves th in of hi the grofind Or it ruim like cedar , ew you nave's viſ; 
- when he oa, (harp for ra iy toes, whereb , ſheds of re d the moth's fi ciel dz SH r ſheepbitin i age, with 
2. aps at the prot, ee y he]. eds which ſum rail cell, EEPBITE g face, and b a pox to 
12 3 1 ro ob . nage: 1 petty © pa: 1. l 545%. 
Thoſe active 8 8 any acrid 5 From 8 * — ſcarce a hed 9 1 Worn pos, a ſoeepbiter f te.! A 
„ i 
2 ſheathed dees are of ile FR all our 8 0 a m or me raſcally ſrephirere be 8 aſide. Tuff: 
/ theſ of a concrete Ain a Gere * great his conſpire Milton. | | come to ſome ve the nigguedy 
-- „and when 8 2 dee e. 8 1 . There = a ra Re notable ſhame, ly 
u 0 b vers | ha 
2 Keen i A , b rv m| ee bar eden | Tee rf ay well ago prin pra, 
3. T arp alta g as auſe they K Reed... ith twining * N were caves, 0 ain. If aller. e e 1. . | Help _ private. LA 
.. 8 fit with a 2 beans; . Peathb' l reh d, and mf thei 2 . Bedlam b or ſheep. cot.] A lic * | 
1 ———— Wale. A derte pitable houſe they 5 | 
's dagger was not our Peter's way . Was th ed; the roof ſound, Dryden. ä Inſorce their i ring voices, 
4 To defend N Rf thing 1 n far Gras ground") | 1 ll anon hi ORs. 
the od | Shak | Then ſtraw together f rom whoſe hi on his ſte 8 he Shak; 
coveri body out he ſteals, . eee, mire. xx rear'd pave, 
out we to be wiſhed that 13 'd — the head Sker'r Yes inde Or 2. eden Wag 
Shas re ſheathed AS ſome 2 whole navy 35 h — b 3 — g 0 — D. 1. /. (Ber 5 M 
Ha viewt'n05d; adj, * Y . 4 "ack 2 . Grtones led, terton, The hang ſheep 2 and fold. ] 178 
1 hard caſes 21 beath and d. "His father's 2 Roman chief, _ A ſhed. Swift." ; F The Peep fl Kauer eaſed. he 
5 BY 8. OF are folded: ove Wick mt a low n his er to ** IS rd, and the w plain; 
Fa ago with four w ri. ich marble v7 0} bn Coo ator s pride, ? . 4 7 epherd ſlain 
ath 1088, - N ad 5 f 00 * 0 
2 winged inſecta, * 5 2. Tn compoſition orn'd with wn ber 5 3 to [fee and book. 2 * 
Sur A rar. adj (> and | SHE /DDER. . dee as, bl Harte. | pots 4" f hold on As E, by which {h 
a ſheath. from Heatb. n. one 1 fro ood-/oed, | * ah d execs legs of thei = 
Wi ] Formi Kt ho m 4 A | paſtoral ſtaff of eroſier of b their {hee 
calf ith a needle ins A fhedder of b * {pilter ; If you dare thi cedar like a Tod; the * 
Fa es on ing back aſide the ſhort SHEEN * jood tal rarely Jie Away with h you ink of e es i er 
Sun c | Sat my cal ws | | Sunn * 1 5 I This Was © _— SHEE' 7 e ke and take _— . 
KL, , I 
Kang F 2 55 at hand | in ole. | « ; glittering; ; ſhow on of diggen. let; timorouſ] ] Ton 
which they uſe 3 kio ge opt ben lewd'ribbald 7. Net | Wanting y and meanl 
embroider the e, eee, if, N Laid firſt his fi with vile luſt comes change of; wy 
" Sn D 5 Triſh the” To ſpoil her thy hands on v advanc d, abroad, be a op), he wi 
1. Te 4 2 [pcevan, Saxon. be. |. wes Open — ſhes sus! uot . he 
AT is . 1 Guse Een wn F. .] Baſh e e 5 
4; 7 e S blood „ . 1 Now they eee n 75 dence. | mean 2 timo epiſb. 
28 I al ym n of . — wo, ; Fs Bones or fo in grove or green Tale. | erer bleats, as if * 
, , | ſpaogled , | 
LET all wb. K think to ſhed a * 5 — | - 0 Up p roſe A ſtar-lighd 6 | ys ſe "thy _ cloth | 
F ae ee ich | ; ſtering in filed i ot bold and bra e. eber and ignorance y ſtory. Herd 
* ob is hed 92 0. 4 Out of che hits ds * 1 4 0 Wabout f being bred at of the world ap 
bY As dd bright Tun beds ＋ fills ev ry brech | | ee ruſby > call'd be mug 5 | Sus tr Mas e degree of /be be yore Say, - 
Koc all 4 N 1. er ry hare K. 15 dhe chert che . a ehe. 5 A feeder jy 3 Je Peep Gow. 
- Nighe from SEE 3 | Which ft with ng ther w and the ofier dank | A nobleman w rep and maſter. 
W3 NE. wit , * ; ! as 
* ſheds it on bc ep virtue dra) 2 ois blue, * or the azure Sus EP agen Foe and bee 
% ighs md to wars lains. 53.45 0 did of late car or the nar ron by | 42 * 7 8 
; ; you gave him and 1 over dead, ryden.. | ſheeny | heay' 8. th's Jas beficge the val Milton. « difident [ Beep and 
m_O , my. tears Toes | Subs. 7 ee | | at their miftreſſ; look, ſuch. 0 e = 
N . e to break; the fre | maſs uſe {from the ieee | "ales * cer - OE: lovers cait 
* Tu love —— his children's e laws 1 - ih dour. Not uſed.” 15 IT” . due ge debod you 1 in 
2 e Sotho 5 4 © Thi in i rt, 4+ ann 7 1 xc 85 
theſe lone walls, ber, Jus the dlood 7 Far above, in f I ſheen. 5 $154 7 8 he time of ls: v5 [Beep a a 4 Dryden. 
toys atvrmal | Celeſtial C pangled | | 6a *made rin N Nn 
. Dry "1 Holds apid her fam” 95 441 43 ulton.' Ther when ſhee; ſheep; th 
his dear "wi OP Sib fl. te ha p are thor S JC fealt 
ſweet * Hae ppeninz a (ol: n. 
entrance d. I 8 me uſed, em ſeſtivity, © 
ton | * ws rome ty. ſuch 28 
. begs 2 the 
Nr, 1 v4 [Ap 4 on 
* — o-. 


. Sanz 
8 28 r. 5. J plural Liltewiſ 
aac 9 
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He beheld a field, 
Shi zrable aid titth, wheroon were ſheaves 
| New tęap d ; the other part /beepwa/ks and — 
tom. 


SHEER. @ adj. [TIT Saxon. ] Pure; clear; 
” anming 
If Nic ſay, I am not fourtein pence on the ſcore 


For Herr a e, ſcore me up for the lying'ſt rogue in 
ehriftendom. Shakſpeare. 


Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; 
wow wreſted ſentences are the bladders which bear | 


and he finks downright, when he once 
ear to ſwim without them. Atterbury. 


8 88 ada. from the adjective. 


in low. language. | 1 
Throun by angry Jove ; 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, - 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun 
Dropp'd from the zenith, like a falling * 
On mnos. ilton, 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut beer. Milton. 
Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Ot hill or higheſt wall, and ſheer within 
Lights'on his feet. Milton. 
| To SHEER, v. a. | See SHEAR, 1 en 
I keep'my birth-day ; ſend my Phillis home 
At Hbeering-ime. Dryden. 
To SH w_ v. 1. To — to * 
off clandeſtinel ). 


ux ERs. 2. /. See SHE — 
SRET. 2. /. yceax. Saxon, 


1. A broad and large piece of linen, 
He. ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending | 


unto him, as à great ſheet, knit at the four corvers. | . 


Ades. 
2. The linen of a bed. 
If I die before thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe ſame Hecti. 
Tou think none but your ſheets a are privy to your 
wiſhes. - Shakſpeate, 
Some unequal bride in nobler Beet: Ck 
Receives her lord. . en 
. ecoutes, French; echoten, Dutch ] In a 


are ropes 8 the clews af the 
2 which ſerve in all the lower ſails to 
| bale or round off the clew of the fail ; 
but in topſails they draw the fail cloſe to 
the yard-arms. Ne Dede ſeems to 
.,- underſtand it otherwiſe... 
Pue little word behind the back, put ea 
whiſper, Jike pulling off a eet-rope at ſea, ſlackens 


fail, Suckling. 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt bis flying ſþils, 


Aud tent the frets, Dryden.” 


4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
As much love in rhime _ 

As could be cramm'd up in a hf of paper, 
- Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin and all. 'Shak/. 
When-l firſt put pen po papers I thought all 1 
r to ſay would have been contained in 
F ks hh Gdatcicts Fon 

let the re t | pe icularly. u 

| a Meet uf white paper upon the oppoſite w walk ng 


Nexwton. 


5. 5 42 as or fold of Paper 


6. In thing, ex 
Such ;/beers' r ſuch burſts af horrid thunder 
* Tmbver remember to have heard. Shahſpeare.. 

| Rowling thunder roars, 
And ſee of lightning blaſt Ge endl 7 


OY | Aa — — ;truthes broad, 
"And . the loud refounding rocks below. 
aſh'd in a cloud of foam.. > Thomſon. 
7+ Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 


To this the followi Jheets are intended for a full | 
15 Vaterland. 


A diltin anſwer. 
Suxk r. anchor. nh * 


"a ſhip, is the larg anchor. which, in 


* 


Clean; | 
quick; at once. Not now in uſe, beep | 


| Shakſpeare. | 


T dd —.— nations in an ear; 


3 anchor, ] In 3 


„8 HE 


| ſtreſs of weather, is the mariners laſt 


| refuge when an extraordinary Riff gale 
of wind happens. Bailey. 
7 SHEBT. v. a, Ie the noun. 1 
* 1. To furniſh with ſheets, 
2. To enfold in a ſheet. 
3. To cover as with a ſheet. 


Like the ſtag, when ſnow the 1 ſheets,.. 
The barks of trees Fr browſed'ſt Sal pee, 


coin equal to four Attick drachms, or 
four Roman denarii, in value about 
28. 6d. ſterling. Di#. 

The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet im- 
printed opon their /brekle on one fide the golden 
pot which had the manna, and on the other Aaron's 


rod. Camden. 
The e iron head fix hundred hebel weigh'd, 


And of whole bodies but one wound it made; 


Able death's worſt command to overdoe, 
Deſtroying life at once and'carcaſe too. Cowley. 
This coat of mail weighed five thouſand e 
of braſs, Broome. 
SELDATL E. 2. / A chaffinch. 


Sur'LDraxE,'n, . A bird that preys vp. 


on fiſhes, — | 
Surtbr. 2. [peylp, Saxon; /eelf, Dutch. ] 


1. A board fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo that 

any thing may be placed upon it. 

About his ſhelves 

. A beggarly account of empty boxes, " $hakſpeare. 
, Bind faſt, or from their /belves.. 

Vour books will come and right themſelves. Swift: 
2, A ſand bank in the ſea 3 a M pager 
© ſhallow water. 


Our tranſported fouls ſhall atulate each an 


He put it out aga Dryden. 
3. The plural is s anplogicall Peluer ; ; 'Dry. 
den has /belf5, probably by negligence. 

He ſeiz'd. the helm; his fetlows cheer'd,. 
Turn'd ſhort upon the /r, and madly keer'd. 


Dryden. 
Sug'Ly v. adj, 2 ſhelf. ] 
1. Full of bid rocks or banks ; ; full of 
dangerous allows. 
- Glides by the ſyren cliffs, a ell coaſt, 
Long infamous for {hips and nd. 
And white with bones. 
2. 1 knew not well the meaning in "this 
paſſage ; perhaps rocky. 
"The tillable fields are in ſome places ſo tbogh, 
that the plough will ſcarcely cut them; and in ſome 
fo bel 2 that the corn hath much ado to . its 


roots, 
Ey. recall, Sat. /thale, 


SHELL, . s 05 
belle, But 
1. The hard covering. of any thing ; the 
external cru 
The ſun is a he fire, and the exterior earth is as 
the (ens of the eolipile, and the abyſs as the water 
within it; now when the heat of the ſun had pierced 
through the ſhe! and reached the waters, it rareſied 
them. - Burnet. 
. Whatever v we fetch from under ground is baly 
What is lodged in the Bell of the earth, © Locke. 


ceous animal. 
Her women wear 45 TS RIETVS 


hang'd for the trealure of a Hell, 
And ia their looſe attires do twell, 
3 Albioa i Sed 
Wa to Neptune recommended; \,. 
| © Peace and — — ſpread the ſails; 
Venus, in her{/Ard/ before him, 
| From the ſands in ſafety bore him. 


* 


1 


SHE'KEL. 2. G. L. pw] An ancient Jewiſh 


their having now fully eſcaped the numerous rocks, 

ſhelves, and quickſauds. Boyle, 
Near the /belves of Circe's ſhores they run, 

A dang'rous coaſt, | Dryden, 
He call'd his money in; 14 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him oa the ey A's. 


2. The covering of a teſtaceous of crulta. | 


1 


Ben Yonſun. 1 


4 Dryden. | 


1. A cover from any external injury” o or 


| 
SHE 
The belli ſerved as moulds to this ſand, which, 
when conſolidated, and afterwards freed from its 
inveſtient Bell, is of the ſame ſhape as the cavity of 
the Hell. | vodamuard, 
He whom ungrateful Athens could by 
At all times juſt but when he ſign'd the he. Pope, 
3. The covering of the ſeeds of ſiliquous 
plants. 
Some fruits are contained within a hard Bell, 
being the ſeeds of the plants. Arbutbnot. 
4. The covering of kernels, | 
Chang'd loves are but chang'd ſorts of meat; 
And, when he hath the bra eat, 
Who doth not throw away the He? 
5. Lhe covering of an egg. 
Think him as a lerpent's egg, 
Which hatch'd * as his kind, grow miſchie- 


vous, 
Sbalſpeare. 


Donne. 


And kill him in the Lell. 
6. The outer part of a houſe, 
The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the Dell 
of a houſe, that would have been a very noble builg- 
ing, had he brought it to perfeRtion, Addiſon. 
7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in 
poetry, from ze/tudo, Latin; the firſt 
lyre bein bp ſaid to have been made by 
OY rings over the ſhell of a tor. 
toi 


Leſs ar a. god they thought there could not 


Within the hollow of that bell, 
That ſpoke ſo ſweetly, 


8. The ſuperficial part. 


So devout are the Lomanifts abovt this outward 
Hell of religion, that if an altar be moved or a ſtone 
of it de dee it ought to de 9 


pe. 
from the noun] 10 
ell; to ſtrip of the 


Dryden . 


To. SHELI.. v. a, 
take out of the 
Ol 

To SHELL, v. 2. 

1. To fall off as broken ſhells, | 

The ulcers were cured aod / ihe ſcabs ſhelled off. 


Wi . 
2. To caſt the ſhell. 


Sne'LLDUCK. 2. / A kind of wild duck. 
To preſerve wild ducks, and /hel/ducks, bave a 
place walled in with a pond. or timer e 
SHR LLFISH, 1. J. | fell and Hb.] Fiſh 
inveſted with a hard covering; either 


teſtaceous, as oyſters ; 3 or cruſtaceous, as 
lobſters. 

The ſhells. being ſound, were fo like thoſe they 
ſaw upon their ſhores, that they never ioned 
but that they were the exuvie-of Joel, Feb, and once 
belonged to the ſea. Woodwards- 

SHELLY. adj, {from Shell.] 
1. Abounding with ſhell. 

The ocean tolling, and the y ſhores 
Beautiful objects, ſhall delight no more. 
2. Conſiſting of ſhells, | 

The conceit of Anazimander was, that * firſt 
men, add all animals, were bred in ſome warm 
moiſture, incloſed in cruftaceous ſkins, as lobſters; 
and ſo continued, till their /be/ly prijons grow ing dry, 
aud breaking, made way for 7 entley,. 


| SHELTER, 1. Sf. [of this word the ety- 
mology 18 unknown: Skinner deduces it 
from Hell; Davies from reyld, a Nad. 


Saxon, | 


P ror; 


violence, 
We hear this fearful tempeſt Gags! ant; 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm. Sha rare 
They wiſh the mountains now might be aga 
Thrown on them, as a /belter from his ire, ; 
Heroes of old, when wounded, /belter ſought 3 
But hes who meets all dangers with diſdain, 
Ev's in their face his ſhip to anchor brought, 
Aud ſtesple high ſtood propt upon the main · ya. 
They may learn experience, and avoid a cue as 
the wortt hel ter from ys when OT a lover 


in company. 
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it ſhall aid, 


heat a ſhade, Pope. | 
2. ; one that gives 
ſecurity. * pops 
Thou haſt been a />elter for me, and a tower | 
from the enemy. Pſalms . 


y | 
3. The ſtate of being covered; protection; 


ſecurity. | 
Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd ; 
Which ſhade and /elrer from the hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 
Denham. 
Who into /be/ter takes their tender bloom, 
And forms their minds to fly from ills to come. 
hs | Young. 


To SHELTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cover from external violence. 
We beſought the deep to ſhelter us. Milton. 
Thoſe ruins elier once his ſacred head, 
When he from Worc'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. Dryden. 


2. To defend; to protect; to Tuccour with 


refuge; to harbour. 
What endleſs honour ſhall you gain, 
To ſave and beiter Troy's unhappy train. Dryden. 
3. To berake to cover. | 
They /beltered themſelves under a rock. Abbot. 
Comfort thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly when 
all earthly comforts fail thee: then do thou particu- 


larly retreat to thoſe conſiderations, and /he/ter thy- | 


ſelf under them. —  Atterbury. 
4. To cover from notice. This ſeems leſs 
proper, $a. 
In vain I trove to check my ing flame 
Or ſhelter paſſion under friendihip's name; 5 
You ſaw my heait. 8 Prior. 

To SHE'LTER. v. . 

1. To take ſhelter, | 
There the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat 
Shelters in cool. ; Milton, 

2. To give ſhelter. 

Then ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the het rin 

The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure abode. 

SHE'/LTERLESS, adj. [from /belter.] 

bourleſs; without home or refuge. 

| Now fad, and Hellerigſi, perhaps, ſhe lies, 

Where piercing winds blow ſh 


weed, 


lar. 


arp. Rowe. 
Snr'iLvIxG. adj. {from AA Sloping; 


inclining ; having declivity. 
Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground; 
And built ſo felving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakſpeare. 
Amidf the brake a hollow den was found, 
And rocks and /elving arches vaulted round. 
Addiſon, 


' Snz'Lvy, adj. Som Self. Shallow; 
0 


rocky; full of banks. | 
I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 
Jhetvy and ſhallow. Sbalſpeare. 


To SHEND, v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. ent. 


8 Sax. /chenden, Datch. ] 
1. 0 


ruin; to ſpoil ; to miſchief. 
Provide for thy wiſe, or elſe look to be /hent, 
Good milchcow for winter, another for lent. 


; | Tuffer. 
Shepherds, ſhould it not _y/Sent 
.. Yovurroundels freſh, to hear a doleful verfe © 
Of Roſalind, that Colin made? Spenſer, 
Bauch a dream I had of dire portent, . 


That much J fear my body will be Sent; 
© It bodes I (ball have wars. 1 1. 
2. To diſgrace; to degrade; to blame; to 
roach. 
Debateful ſtriſe, and eruel wins EIT 
The famous name of knighthood toully Bend. 
„ 5 ; Fairy Queen, 
| Sore bruifed with the fall, he low 4 "= 
And all enraged, thus him loudly /hext : 
- Difleal knight! whoſe coward r choſe 
To wreck itſelf on beaſt. airy Queen. 
My tongue and ſoul in this he hypocrites ; 
| 2 my words ſoeyer ſhe be ett, 


To tive them ſeals never my ſoul conſent. Shat/p. 


| | Do give a life: no /bepherdeſs, but Flora 


| 
wer ; to cruſh; to ſurpaſs, 

She paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth ſbend - 
The leſſer ſtars. Spenſer. 
4. It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly 
obſolete, TEK 


SHE'PHERD. . , [reeap, ſheep, and 
bund, a keeper, Saxon, pceapabynd.] _ 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture. 
I am fhepherd to another man, ee 
And do nor ſheer the fleeces that I graze, Shak/þ. 
A /hepherd next, 
More meek, came with the firſtlings of his flock. 
; . Milton. 


3. To overpo 


2. A ſwain; a rural lover. 
If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in ev'ry /bepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. Raleigh. 

3. One who tends the congregation ; a 
paſtor, 

- Lead up all thoſe who heard thee, and believ'd; 
»Midſt thy own flock, great /bepherd, be receiv'd, 
And glad all heav'n with millions thou haſt fav'd. 


Prior. 

Sne'PHzRDESS. 2. /. from ſhepherd.] A 
woman that tends ſheep; a rural laſs, 

She put herſelf into the garb of a_/bepherde/s, and 

in that diſguiſe lived many years; but diſcovering 

herſelf a little before her death, did profeſs herſelf 

the happieit perſon alive, not for her condition, but 

in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved; and that ſhe would 

rather, ten thouſand times, live a /epberdeſs in 

contentment and ſatis faction. Sidney. 
Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 


Peering in April's front. | Shakſpeare, 
She like ſon:e ſhepherdeſs did ſhew, 

Who ſat to bathe her by a river's fide. Dryden. 

His dorick dialect has incomparable ſweetneſs in 

its clowniſhneſs, like a fair /hepherdeſs in . 


ruſſet. | 
SHEPHERDS Needle. u. J. [ ſcandix, Lain! 
Venus comb. An herd. 
SHEPHERDS Purſe, of Pouch. u. ſ. ¶ burſa 
paſtoris, Latin.] A common weed. 
SHEPHERDS Rod. . /. Teaſel, of which 
plant it 1s a ſpecies. 3 
Sn e'PHERDISH. adj, from ſhepherd.) Re- 
ſembling a ſhepherd ; ſuiting a ſhepherd; 
| paſtoral; ruſtick, Not in uſe. 
He would have drawn her eldeſt ſiſter, eſteemed 


her match for beauty, in her /hepherdiſh _ 
YANCEY, 
She ſaw walking from her ward a man — 
diſb apparel, 3 | Sidney. 
ShHe'RBET. 2. /. [har bat, Arabick. ] The 
juice of lemons or oranges mixed with 
water and ſugar. Di&. 


They prefer our beer above all other drinks; and 
conſidering that water is with the rareſt, eſpecially 
in this clime, the deareſt of /berbers, and plenty of 
barley, it would prove infinitely profitable to ſuch 
as ſhould bring in the uſe thereof, Sandys. 


| SygrD. 2. / [pceand, Sax.] A fragment 


of broken earthen ware. See SHARD. 
"The trivet-table of a foot was lame ; 


She thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſberd. Dryden. 
SHE'RIFF. 2. /. re) ne zepeFa, Sax. from 
reyne, a ſhire, and neve, a ſteward.” lt 
is ſometimes pronounced forieve, which 
ſome poets have injudiciouſly 2 


county, the execution of the laws. 


dom. Bacon. 
- Now may'rs and Hricves all huſh'd and ſatiate 


j 


| 


An officer to whom is entruſted, in each 


| 


1 


| 


1 


SHE 


Sur 'nIFFALTY. I WA 
Sns/nrerbor, ( [from geri .] The 
en. 1 juriſdictioa 
Suglalrrwick. j 2 7 ſheriff. 


There was a reſumption of patents of gaols, ana 
reannexing of them to the /heriffwicks ; privileged 
officers being no leſs an interruption of juſtice chan 
privileged places, : Bacon. 

SnE'RRIõ. .. from Xeres, a town 

SHERR1S Sacl. I of Andaluſia in Spain, | 

SHE'RRY, A kind of Spaniſh 
„„ log oe 

Your fherris warms the blood, which, before cold 
and ſettled, left the liver white, which is the badge 
of puſillanimity; but the /berris makes it coutſe 
from the inwards to the parts extreme Spare. 

Good /berris ſack aſcends me into the brain, dne, 
me there all the fooliſh dull vapours, and makes it 

apprehenſive. Fe Shakſpeare, 
SHEW., See SHOW, | 


SHIDE. 7. . [from pceadan, to divide 
Saxon. ] A board; a cutting. Skinner,” 


SnureLD. 2. /; [pcyld, _ 
1. A buckler; a broad piece of defenſive 
.armour held on the left arm to ward off 
Now put your /&ie/ds before your hearts, and fight 
Wich hearts more proof thay /hie/dr. Shakſpeare, 
His pond'rous eld, | 
Ethereal temper, maſly, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, 
2. Defence; protection. 
3. One that gi 1 


Mitten, 


ives protection or ſecurity, 
The terror of the Trejan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and eld, 
High on the pile th* unconquer'd chief is plac'd. 
1 Dryden, 


To SHIELD. v. @. {from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a ſhield. ' 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure. 

Were 't my fitneſs | 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They're apt enough todiſlocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones: howe'er a woman's ſhape 
Doth eld the. 74 Shakſpeare, 

Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, 
To ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father eld. Dryden. 

Hear one that comes to held his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

3. To keep off; to defend againſt, 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, in- 
to the ſweet ſoil of Europe, they brought with them 
their uſual weeds, fit to eld the cold ta which they 

had been inured. Spenſer. 

My lord 1 muſt entreat the time alone. 
God /bield I ſhould diſturb devotion. Shai/p. 


To SHIFT. v. 2. [Of this word the origi- 
nal is obſcure: b, Runick, is to 
1. To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, and ſo 
not able to ht and ſeek out after proper matter tor 
their increment, it was neceſſary that it ſhould be 

brought to them. WE 121 Weed ward. 
2. To change; to give place to other 
things. oth 5 

If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and 
ſhift, in a continual ſucceflion, it would be impol- 
ſible for a mad to think long of any one thing. 

| | Ss 10 51 Locte. 
3. To change clothes, particularly the 
linen. A eee W 

She begs you juſt would turn you while ie. 


f Scot | * Youngs 
8 ſh d : 7's 2 .* | 1 
22 iy cbt e 2 * 4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 
| | |  » Shakſpeare. | though with difficulty,  * | 
Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high /berifs | We cannot /t: being in, we muſt go on. 
of the counties have been very ancient in this king | | PW EET Daniel. 


be Men in diſtreſs will look to themſelves, and leave 
- their companions to / as well as they can. 
1 11708 ITE OOTY BETS | L' Eftrange+ 


94 


| 


SHI 


ines we defire no recompence 28 
9 to be * and have leave to 122 


ourſelves. 
Ir Tom raQtiſe indirect methods. 

All [hoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceeding 
witty, Jet better teach all the ir ollowers to /bift 

to Chin by their distinction. Raleigh. 
6. 0 take ſome method for ſafety. 

Nature inſtructa every creature how hog iſt for 

itſelf in caſes of danger. L'Eftrange. 
To SHIFT. v. & 
1. To change; to alter. 

It was not levity, but abſolute neceſſi 
the fitb 10 their condition. 

F —— me, muſe obedient; 

t ſome new expedient ; 
Dag cene for half an hour, 
Time and place are in thy power. 

2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or ſet or 'go /bift it that knoweſt the W 


Tuffer. 
3. To put by ſome en out 90 the 
: 1 ified kim away, 


And laid good ſcuſes on your ecſtaſy. Shatſpeare. 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes 


„that made 
Arange. 


affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and piſti 5 dati- 
gers and miſchiefs, when they are near, than ſolid 
and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. Bacor. 


4. To C ſition. 705 
8 rk oo nor place their oars in order 
upon the fides ; but carrying the oar looſe, bt it 
. hither, and thither at pleaſure. Raleigh. 
the wind 
ven ol. as oft man. her fail. 
Milton. 
We rive i in vain againſt the ſeas and wind; 
. Now ſhift your fails, © —- Dryden. 
5. To change, as clothes. 
- I would adviſe you to ſojft a ſhirt : the violence 
of action hath made you reek as a ſacrifice, 


o 


* 


6. To dreſs in freſh clothes.” 
' Asitwere to ride day. and giti, and not to have 


patience to /hift me. ;  Shakſpeare. 
7. To SHIFT a. To defer; W anche 
by ſome expedient. 


The moſt beautiful parts muſt be the moſt finiſhed, 
the colours and words molt choſen : many things in 
both, which are not deſerving of this care, muſt be 


4 of, content with vulgar 84 


24) * 


Struggle and contrive as you will, = your | 
ay | 


n you pleaſe, the trader will. Gift it 
their own gain. 
70 2 2.4 various illuſions of the devil they are riſes 
the duties, and negleR the conditions, 


WY Ghee tion is promiſed. Rogers. 


suirr. 1. /. — the verb. 


1. EEC ound or uſed with difficul ; 
di cult means. «to 
redoubling ber b drave the Arapger to 
no other) 37½ than to — 41 and p< back ; at that 
roll me ſeeming the image of innocency againſt vio. 


Sidne 
[+ rr and do not break my limbs, - 
thouſand ſhifts to get away. Shakſpeare, 
This perſect artifice and accuracy might * 
been omitted, and yet they have made i 
move yp and down in the water. 
* any boaſt of N but extreme />ift 
Ho to regain my ſever'd com | 
_ Com gel Te ” awake the . ecl 
f Toyie me anſwer from-her moſly couch. 
ionable hypocrif 
ners. ſo we make a /b a ſhift 
abuſe. - 


We... little 2 ani 
beat; but chey can 


Milton, 


ſhall be called good man- 
lomewhat to | e the 


2 


Eftrange. 

En with 

without | it. 
Addiſ 


7 ee, Are ſofficiently ſtored with plants, | 


22 1 m them 
Ja ES ro expolicn jent ut: — 


N u. 


25 


Swift, | 


S E agath x 


ker 
a bg Flat | 


4 HI 
euſtom of ſeeking ſo 
relief Lode hands of God, doch, 


rtieular aid and 
y a ſecret contra- 
dition, withdraw them from endeavouring to help 


know can never have his allowance whoſe aſſiſtance 
their prayets ſeek Hooker. 
To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 


' ignorance. 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was aukward 'at a trick ; 

For little ſouls on little ſhifts rely. * any Dt yden. 
3. Fraud; artifice ; ſtratagemn. 

The al 2 nk Wer, . 
eit eſs ca n their gifts, 
nora Penne, | 


4 Evaſion eluſory p tactic. 

as wit, by whentin itſelf, is at to find 
with any wy + H, be l — & o light, 0 hereby to 
eſcape out of the hands of . eontradiction, 
they are never at a ſtand. Hlcoler. 
| Of themſelves, for the 2 part, they are ſo cau- 
tious and wily-headed, eſpec 
ſmall experience and 2 


"2 
- 


in law matters, that 


tilities and ſly ſhifts, Spenſer. 
. . Here you ſee your commiſſion ; this' is your duty, 
_ 2 our diſcouragements; never ſeek for /hifts 
— ons from worldly afflictions 1 this is your 
| —— if you perform it; chis your doom, if you 
decline it. South, 
A woman's under line. 
ur TEA. . . [from Bit.] One who 
plays tricks; a man of artifice. 
Twas . ſuch a hifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 


Milton. 
expedients; wanting means to act to 
lie. 

For the 


SuILLING. 2 . Ir 


ſchelling, Dutch.] A coin of various 


CC. 


Five of theſe pence made their Pilling, which 
they called /ci/ling, probably from ſcilingus, which 
hy Romans uſe for the fourth part of an ounce ; 


and four hundred of theſe pounds were a legacy for 
a king's —_—_— as' appearath by the” laſt wh of 
The very ſame Alling may at one tins ay 
twenty men in twenty days, and at 
the ſame hands one hundred days. 
Who, with much pains exerting all his rr ; 


Can range aright his /hillinga, pounds, and 
Tang. 


SuiLI-IsMALI-I. A corrupt reduplica- 
tion of fall 1? The queſtion of a man 
heſitating. To ſtand ill. I ball. I, is 
to continue beſitating and proeraſti - 
nating. 

Im ſomewhat dainty i in making a reſolutſba, be- 
cauſe when I make it, I keep it: I don't Rand ibu. 

I. ball. I then: if 1 ſay 't, Iu do t. Congreve. 

SH1'LY, adu. from .] Not familiarly; 
not frankly. 


Suix. . /. (yea, Sax, Aan, German.) | 


The forepa forepart of thc > ok bs 
bruiſed a d 
a - my /hin the ay wi ping at 


The. bin done, FR: the knee to the </ hs is 
. made by Penny {rot ap: le; with a ſingle 


ſhadow. Peacham. 
7 of dak; | 
in in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber 's propt. 
- As when to an houſe we come, 
To know if any one's at home, 


We knock ; ſo one muſt kick your ſhin TS 


u. uu, 


= he can find your foul's withia. Anonyment. 


| 4 


themſelves, even by thoſe wicked hit, which they 


.ciled, that there wanteth a term, is but a ft of 


ally being men of fo | 


you would 22 whence they borrow ſuch 'ſub- | 


SHYFTLESs, adj. [from ſhift.) Wanting | 


you ſbhifileſe irrationals, it is a prodi- | 

gious act of the great Creator's indulgence, that they | 

are all ready furniſhed with ſuch clothing, _. 9 
ham, 


fling, Sax. and Erſe; | 


value in different times. It is now twelve | | 


and forty-eight of theſe /ci/lings made their pound ; | 


Locke, q 


; 


| 


ö 


SHI 


- To SHINE. v. . 


- ſhone ; ſometim 
[reinan, Sax. /e 


1. To have bright . 
ter; to gliſten; is: en | 


Today the Sas 4 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen ws. 
- Shone down the Engliſh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev'ry man chat ſtood 
Shew'd like a mine. 


True paradiſe jaclos'd, with 5 rock. 


can diſmiſs thee ere the morai 


to git 


\F 


e. 


Milton. 

ine. 

s iltor. 

: Fair daughter, Wo away theſe mille and clouds, 
And let thy eyes bine ſorth in their full luſtre. 


The ſun ſbines when he ſees it. Loate. 
2. To be without clouds. 

The moon /hives bright: in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe, Shak 

Ho bright and goodly Hier the moon 
The moon! the ſun : it is not moonlight now. 
Shakſpeare. 

Clear pools greatly comfort. the eyes, wi the 

ſun is overcaſt, or when the moon /bineth. Bacon. 
3. To be gloſly. 

They are waren fat, they ine. Feremiab. 

Fiſh with their fins und Piining ſcales. * Milton. 

The colour and /hining of bodies is nothing but 
the different arrangement and refraftion of their 


minute parts. te. 
to be f lendid. 


Jo be 
> So prou 1745 /hined in her princely tate, 


Looking to heaven, for earth ſhe did diſdain, | 
_ And fitting high. Fairy * 


5. To be beautiful. 
Of all th' enamell'd race, whoſe he ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the {pring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 
Once brighteſt h this child of heat and -cair;i 


7 Te: 
6. To be eminent or conſpicuous, 
If chere come truth from them, . 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches fine, - . 
2 by the verifies on thee made 
* they not be my oracles as well ? Shal 
face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodn 8, in her perſon bind 
So chen, as in no face with more delight. | Millor. | 
Cato's foul 
 Sbinea out in ev'ry thing ſhe acta Adele Lin 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Addi Jon. 
Nr 1 in its _ — — — 
its proper fruits, and di 
age with bining inſtances of virtue and wage 1 


The courtier ſmooth, who ſorty years had 4 

An humble ſervant to all human kind. Pope, 

Few are qualified to ſhine in company: but it is 

in moſt men men's power to Wannen 
7. To be propitious. 

The Lord make his ce ſhine vpn thee, a0d be 

. 8 light real or fi N 

8. To give light or ſigurati re. 

The light L 7 Ba not bi unto 


and the ſun role not us. 
us, righteouſneſs . 


Celeſtial light 
Shine iaw and dhe mind through * her 
Irradiate. 


Suixz. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. 
Be it fair or ſoul, or tain ot r fine oy pes, 
He will aceuſtom himſelf to 
Hine and rain; all which if a L perk will not 
endure, it will ſerve him to very little purpoſe. 


2, Brightneſs ; nder: luſtre. 1 2 1 


word, though 2 Ne 
graceful, aod little odd. 5 


4E 


Fe, 


. 4 


; 


* i © 


* 


n 8 HI | 81 


| Tethat has joured his" to chat divine ſplen- A breeze from ſhore began R ee 
22 e from the beauty of holineſs, 1s not | The ſailors /S their oars, and 2 1 ＋ err 7 bu Ay er- wy * 
; ze of gold, and conſi- Then hoift their yards play = 7⁰ Jul: PWRECK. v. @. from the noun, ] 
f eee Let fall. 5 ; Dryden, x. Ts deſtroy by daſhin on rod hal. 
| 8 a er. 2. To tranſport in a ſhip. | 1 * 8 1 
2 ning to ſome court's r 1 Andronicus, would thou wert. Rip to hell, li | Whence the { his reflecti 
Or ar with diamonds in he Gaming mine? mne RT e 8. Ka on 
os odio. | * "FO ITT RCTEarT: © vr "Bide 
Tue ſun no ſooner (hall a 
KE. denz om. Ay]. bes But we will % hies — eee 2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of 
be or familiar. 


In Portugal, men ſpent with as they can- wreck, 
An incurable foi be the vice of Iriſh horſes, vot bope for above a 8 _ in Thou that eanſt ſtill the raging of the-ſeas, 


and is hardly ever in Flanders, becauſe the 2 Braril fleet. : * Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ce 
winter forces the breeders there to houſe and * 3. It is ſometimes enſorced by of: Oy K Redeem rue ſoul from raging — 
their colts. Temple. *. = leaf can walt an army oer, IM | Of cruel kalten and deceitful luſts. Privy. 
They were famous for their Juſtice in commerce, Or ip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore. | A ſquare piece of marble ſhews itſelf to have 
but 9 to ſtrangers ; (they expoſed their The canal that runs from the ſea into the ye been a nde pagan monument of two 2 who 
m__ with the price marked upon and then ives a convenient carriage to all goods Gat, are 9 | were /hiprorecked,  ' © Addiſon, 
Pipped off... . Addiſon. | 3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel, 
nete 1. 4 85 [chindel, Germ.] A chin Sar'rBOARD. 2. / [i and band. See FShiproreck'dupon a kingdom, where no pity, 
| board to cover ous, | Boazo. No friends, no hope no kindred weep 255 
0 The beft to cleave, is moſt uſeful for N al ſpeare. 
uu W and waladine pales, | 1. This al phraſes gy e ri SH1'P WRIGHT, 2. fe [ih and right.| A 
| Srr'xncGLEs, =. / Wants the fag: [cb ciu- ped ay baker of fi. of Bignor N 
| Lat. zona morbur, 8 Shipbeard, and the whoiners will K _— uch e er Et, whole ſore 


ld bf rene or herpes ts pred inf | tere ogy; eee Bramball. 1 ce e 
Jou t Oins. f 4 are, 
Such ave uſed ſucceſsfully in eryſipelas and fhin= What dea thou make « Aud, To tea: qiſerable hee it were for our e 


* a fender diet of decoctions of farinaceous Ovid, writing * on ſhip an x" nr | Hay did not exceed all others in the ſetting up of 
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| 
and copious driaking of cooling liquors, | al ſhi Raleigh 
Viebig 96.500 * excuſed the faults of his pony by his mu, | Vaſt embers of 1 in our Wr 
I Snifnry, adj. [from fhine.] Bright z em 2. Theplank of a ſhip, ; q . | 2 e in our been 4 bhi _ 
did; luminous. They have ma all My inden. of fir-trees, | and conducted b —_ — — 5 — 
When Aldeboran was mounted lith. 61 1 and brought cedars from Lebanon to make maſts. | defeated th fthe © "ry 
Above the /oiny Caſſiopeia s chair, 3 | " Exekiel. | — — Vids bly 8 
One ktiocked at the door, and . f ur PBOY, 2 71 L and bey. ] ** * Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, ; 
N The night + fer . ſeryes i in a | ' Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
Is /viny, and they ſay we ſhall-embattie embattie Lee! 4 Few or none now me + if they did, Fes $a J0-conk Aer * 
By 5 nd hour of th*-morn. Shabſprare, | This S $ ſemblance hath diſguis'd me quite. HIRE. 2. /. rem, rom reman, to divide, 
hile from afar we heard the cannons play, © {| , Shakſpeare. | Sax} A diviſion of the kingdom; a 
Like diſtant thunder on a. day, _—_ * PMAN, 1. Le and nan. ] Sailor ; county; fo much of the kingdom as is 
| For abſent friends we were \aſham'd to fear. |. eaman. under one ſheriff, 
| Dryden. 1 myſelf bay ints they CA His eye wks" two * bt ſhining ſhields 
= N 1. f. Ireip, reyp, Sanon; ſebap, * All thequirters > that chey 8 n= . 7 5216 Did ora A. J erath, and 'parkled len be 
| Dutch, * termination noting quality I' tb“ Gipman's . SBalſpeare. As two broad Deere ſet in open fields 
| or "adjun&, as N or e | 8 — =} Send forth mags --71;, BG 
3 : Lee g | Six Ur MASTER. #, i Maſter of the ſhip. | The Toke peta fone n bes 1 
; SHIP. * . [Terps Sax. ſh aeg Dat \ © The /ipmaſter came to him, and ſaid unto Rim, rior. 
_— A ſhip may be defined a 1 * Wuat me: a O deeper! atiſe, call upon thy SHIRT. . ig [Hier, Daniſh ; reyne, 
| n made to paſs oyer the 6 with 8 1 4 {.Tirom #4 22 5 repnic, Sax.] The under linen garment 
* Ic 6 V3 11 $1 arts. HIPP NG, 1. m f of a man. . Wit bet S: 
(i — to the diger foe 11. Veſſels of naviga tion ; 7 114 1 Shiſc a Birr the violence of ation hath made 
i Dee and =y like Sipe defore he wind,” | Before Caar's — this land, the Britons | youreck as a faentice. Sbalſpeare. 
; ENS Arg! Shak „ had not any /oipping at all, other than their boats of | i take but wie, out with ne, and I mean not 
1 1— ben do e deal boat, w_ about | .. twigs covered with hides. - | Raleigh, | to ſweatertracrdinarily. Sbalſpeare. 
q | eight perſons in it, whereof one of them had in his | The numbers and of our men, with the | When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, 


| 
| | "PRE hand a tipſtaff, who made aboard our />ip. - Bacon. ſtrength of our Hippi ippings ve for many ages paſt | Like Hercules, envenom'd_foiris we wear, 
the gr 


Tuo ether /bips loaded with * 2 were burnt, made ut a match for eateſt of our neighbours } . ving miſchi Dryden. 
1 nod ſome of the nern | e eee d ge, 8 5 | a —_— in cember bad. — 
_ Wot 3 8 | Fiſkes fit 4 their 3 but their firts,  . Addi 5 
\ 1 t n 
= - 2 indeed tot man end — oy # Ther rate, 0 2218 nxt.” 'To n Va 4. 155 , 0 
1 28222 — 2 I: £2 117 qs. cover; co 5 1 


ö Ah! 225 fouls, « as but this mom 


l | 5 | | Ther tak. a ao came ts Capereun | --. blood 
oO ES | Eder. e 
4 ' Krealuter of the pouk hence thut tax had the deno- | SHI/PWRECK, . J Lis and rec.] Sula TL S8. . Ie f Wanting 


"by which accrand b 
e „ ee eee a ſhirt. 
| 


» / 


e ee: (. gag wes ee which onthe en Br Ce ona] eee nc wy 10 Ach 
of od Rome could not „7 Sead their new fails when hut was the others. 
Ke A. lg Waller. Sit'rTAH, fs 4+ al art . 482 
1 ee . 2. Tan. I. (Fe ar nt 0 quarrel with the water for gere. Saui'rtim. {- — — r — _ 
le 10 t into | tions and pures - , "oe. | greateſt: rt tables, altars, an 
a 22 —— EM p | [PEI the —— — | "planks Tea to the tabernacle. The 
= "Expects m7 ae hers fe me Gigs Aedg their 67 7  Arbuthno, | wood is hard, tough, ſmooth, without 
3 | The emperor, /b/pping His great Ming: de- 2. The parts o ſhattered ſhip. | Knots, and extremely beautiful, It grows 
=. ported down th e river, ; Knolle 2 They might have it in their own country; and in Arabia. | . Calmt!s 
ee — e FF e EN 
3 eee dm. | 3 Deſtru&ion ; miſcarriage | 
4. 


3 Ji * me an offering et badgers fins 200 _ 


way | Holdiog faith and a good 


SHI 


4 6+ 1+ Þ Nane F «4 
purfa LECOCK. x. / [commonly, and 
nt 4 [ 4 , = 


perhaps as pr ly, /uttlecor 

* Aub or un the etymology is doubt- 

ful: Sinner derives it from /chulteln, 

German, to ſnake; or rcearan, Saxon, 

to throw. He thinks it is called a cock 

From its feathers. Perhaps it is properly 
-Guttlecork, a cork driven to and fro, like 
the inftrument in weaving, and ſoftened 


| frequent and rapid utterance from 
22 "5 teck,} A cork ſtuck with fea- 


then, and driven by players from one 
to another with battledoors. h 
©" You need not diſcharge a cannon to break the 
chain of his thougbts : the pat of a fbirtlecock, or 
the creaking ef a jack, will 
Snrvs. 2. J. | ſchyve, Dutch. ] 
1. A lice of brea 
Feed Eaſy it is | 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ive. | Shalſpeare, 
8. A thick ſplinter; or lamina, cut off from 
the main ſubſtance. 
Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things | 
differing from thoſe ves, or 
of wood, that are obtained by borers. Boyle, 
To SHI'VER. v. . [ſchawren, German.] 


- To quake; to tremble; to ſhudder, as | 


with cold or fear. | 3 
Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, 
and make all the body ſhiver. accu. 
*. What religious palſy 's this, 
Which makes the boughs diveſt their bliſs ? 
And, that they might her footſteps ſtraw, 
og Hoe leaves with /oivering awe, Cleaveland. 
| y ſtand we longer ſhiuering under fear? 


The man that Siver'd on the brink of ſin, 
Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. 


' R , den, 
He deſcribed this march to the temple gs. ſo 
much horror, that he /huered every joint. Addi ſon. 
Give up Laius 7 the realms 2 day, TIP 
. Whoſe ghoſt, yet i on Cocytus* 
Exe its pallig to the farther rad. | " Pope, 
rometheus is laid 
On icy Caucaſus to ſhiver, 
While vultures eat his growing liver. 
To Sh1i'veR. v. a. {from H.] To fall 
at once into many parts or ſhives. 
Hadſt thou been aught but goſſ' mer, feathers, air, 


1 


= 


So many fathom down precipitating, 
' Thoud'ft hier d like an Shakſpeare, 
Upon the breaking und Ofvcring of a great ſtate, 
you may be ſure to have wars. Bacon. 


The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe or be 
withdrawn, would inſtantly Der into millions of 


To Su ER. v. a. To break by one act 


into many parts; to ſhatter. 
The with /b ver d armour ftrown. Milton. 


Show rs of granados rain, by ſudden burſt 
n bowels, fragments of fteel ; 
A ' at once the ver d orbs 
Fly diverſe, working mes t. Philip. 
S81'vsr. x. /. [from the verb.] One 


fragment y into which any thing 
© He would pound thee into /Sivere with his fiſt, as 
 afailor breaks a biſcuit. © && Shatſpeare, 
+ _ As brittle as the glory is the face; 3 
For there it is erack d in an hundred Givers, | 
eee oh ee. 
+ If youſtrike'a ſolid body that is brittle; it breaketh 
not only where the immediate force is, but breaketh 
All about into ive and fritters, . + Bacon. 


:_. - Surging waves againſt a ſolid 3 
Bough eee th e ene, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Miltor. : 


Sni'vary ad. [from ver.] Looſe of | 
coherence ; 1 eaſily falling into 
many fra 2 i | | 


| 
L 
4 
| 


Chere 


his buſineſs, Collier. 


thin and flexible pieces | 


2. A ſhallow ; a ſand-bank. 


Swift, | 


e Ws. - + Þ 
ſhells thus flatted, and extremely tender, in g very 3. The conflict of enemies. 
8 None. | Woodward, |" The adverſe legions not leſs hideous join'd. 
HOADSTONE. 2, / MT) The horrid /bock. Milton. 
Sboadſtone is a ſmall ſtone, ſmooth without, of a Thoſe that run away are in more danger than the 
dark liver colour, and of the fame colour within, | others that ſtand the. Hhocl. L'Eftrange, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a The mighty force 
fragment broke off an iron vein. 


oodward. 
Certain tin ſtones lie on the face of the ground, 


which they call /ooad, as ſhed from the main load, 
and made ſomewhat round by the water. Carew, 
The loads or veins of metal were by this action of 
the departing water made eaſy to be found out by the 
s, or trains of metallick fragments borne off 
from them, and lying in trains from thoſe veins 
towards the ſea, in the ſame courſe that water falling 
| thence would take. Woodward. 
SHOAL. u. J. [pcole, _— #2 
1. A crowd; a great multitude z a throng. 
When there be great. Sali of people which go on 
to popylate without foreſeeing means of ſuſtentation, 
once in an age they diſcharge part of their people 
upon other nations. — 
A league is made againſt ſuch routes and Hals of 
people as have utterly degenerated from _—_ 


acon. 
The vices of a prince draw holes of followers, 
when his virtue leaves him the _ eminent, becauſe 


ſi E. Deca 6 P iet 5 
e of flver fiſhes glides * Sit 
And plays about the barges. | aller. 
God had the command of famine, whereby he 
could have carried them off by Goals, Woodward, 
Around the goddeſs roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a ſable ha; 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade 


Pope, 


The haven's mouth they durſt not enter, for the 
oals, Abbet, 


Gays 

heaves them off the Soles. Dryden, 
The depth of your ſhould be fix foot; and on 

the fides ſome Bla or 


the ſiſh to lay their ſpawn. 
ö Mortimer, 
To SHOAL, v. #, [from the noun.] 
1. To _— to throng, 1 
The ‚ | ich f. 
L* 8 about auſens 
2. To be ſhallow ; to grow ſhallow, 
What they met | 
Solid, or ſlimy, as in raging ſea. | 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove, 
From each ſide hing tow'rds the mouth „ 
: Hilo. 
SHoAL. adj, Shallow; obſtructed or incum. 
bered with banks. 
SHoA'LINESS. 2. /. (from Goals] Shal. 
_ lowneſs; frequency of ſhallow places. 
SHoa'Ly, adj. | from foal.) Full of ſhoals ; 
full of ſhallow places. 
| | Thoſe who live 
Where with his /oaly fords Vulturnus roars, Dryd. 
5 
d on 8 . n, 
SHOCK. 2. J. [chec, Fr. ſchocken, Dutch. ] 


x 


1. Conflict; mutual impreſſion of violence; 


violent concourſe. | | 
ee ee Sr Bs” 
Of fighting elements, on s round + 
| Ger ex ng ene wet e Milton. 
2. Concuſſion; external violenees? 

It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 
ſtood the hock of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or altetation, ſhould after be corrupted or 
altered. nene ene. 

Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the /Socks 
Of rides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 
| LL, Ker - vein pile ü- 

£ 2 h 9 in. 
DDA baba 1 Orr vl 
- .._ Such is the haughty man ; his tow'ring ſoul,  - 
an all the Pick und injuries of fortune, 
Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Caeſar. Addiſon. 

Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 

| He flood the Berl of a whole hoſt of foes. Addiſer, 

The tender apples, from their parents rent 


were oblerred incredible pumbers of theſe 


8 . 


ſtormy hoc te, muſt not lie 
The prey of worms. Philips. 


1 


| 


| 


To Suok. v. a. 1 terit J. od participle 
| paſſive bod, [ the noun.) | 


| To SHOCK, V. N. 


Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their defp'rate king: 
| Twice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid hc. Philips, 
4. Offence ; impreſlion of diſguſt. » 
Fewer /hocks a ſtateſman gives his friend. Tung. 
5. [ ſchocke, old Dutch. ] A pile of ſheaves 
of corn, 
Corn tithed, fir parſon, together to get, 
And cauſe it on /hecks to be by and by ſet. 4 15 


In a full age, like as a hoc of corn cometh in 
in his ſeaſon. 


ob, 
Thou, full of days, like weighty Bre of IF 
In ſeaſon reap's, ſhall to thy grave be borne. Sandys. 
Behind the matter walks, builds up the hc, 
Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomſon, 
6. [from Hg.] A rough dog. 
I would fain know why a boch and a hound are 


not diſtinct ſpecies. Locle 
To SHOCK, v. a. eee Dutch. ] 
1. To ſhake by violence. | 


2. To meet force with force; to encounter, 
Theſe her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will bel them. Shak 
3. To offend ; to diſguſt, | | 

Suppoſing verſes are never ſo beautiful, yet, if 
they contain any thing that />ocks religion or good 
manners, they are | 
Venſus inopes rerum, nugeque canorg. Dryden, 


My ſon, 5 a 
I bade him love, and bid him now forbear : 
If you have any kindneſs for him, fill 
Adviſe him not to /bock a father's will. 
ulian, who lov'd each ſober mind to heck, 
Vho laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte, 
Thoſe who in reading Homer are /bocked that tis 
always a lion, may as well be angry that tis always 
a man. Popes 


1. To meet with hoſtile violence, 

And now with ſhouts the />octing armies clos'd, 
To lanees lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd ; 
Commutual death the fate of war conſounds, 

Each adverſe battle gor d with equal wounds. Popes 

2. To be offenſive, 

The French humour, in regard of the liberties 
they take in female converſations, is very ſhocking 
to the Italians, who are naturally jealous. Addiſon. 

To SHOCK, v. u. ee the noun.] To 

build up piles of ſheaves. | 

Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is ſhorn, 

| Bind ſaſt, hoc apace, have an eye to thy PX 

I. eo 


Sgo, for S d, the preterit and iciple 
paſſive of To hee, "ry 8 
that is clouted and /bod. 


Strong axletree'd cart 

Tuffer, 
Snor, . /. plural Goes, anciently Goors 
| we Feoe, Saxon; ſchoe, 


tch, 
cover of the foot, of horſes as w 


ation, f | 
e none but ſuch as go in hoon, 

For they are thri 3 Sbalſpeare. 

This bollow cyſinder is fitted with a ſucker, 

which is nailed a goo tick piece of tanned A 


leather. | 8 . le. 

Unknown'and like eſteem'd, and the dull ſwaig 
Treads on it daily with his clouted_/bron, 
And yet more medic'nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave ; 
He call'd it haemony. 

I was in pain, pulled off my bee, and ſome eaſe 
that gave m. Temple, 


42 2 


— \ 


— 


\ 


80 


1. To fit the folt with a ae: uſed come | 


mon of horſes.  - 
The ſmith note for Goring and plough gg. 


Bell your maſter that the horks want Gerleye 


. 
2. To cover at the bottom. . 
The wheel compos'd of crickets bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, 
With thiſtle — they bod it. 


2, and 
ID ISS 1 


age, or my own convenience ? 


SHOEING-HORN, * * * 

1. A horn uſed to facilitate the ad 
= foot into a narrow ſhoe, _ 
Any thing by which a tranſaction is 
— itated ; any thing uſed as a medium : 
in contempt. 


ay bo bros: 
young ſignificant fellows, which 
they like w 1, nnd com many al bring 
a eat born for above theſe 
twenty , my miltreſs in capaci 
abs ts of of the 14 4 before ſhe was od 
who made their 


„ 


_  » SpeFater. 
[oe and maker, ] 


ſhop, 


HOEMAKER, 


One whoſe trade is to make ſnoes. 
A cobler or ,t may find ſome little fault 


8 oY 


| 


with the latchet of a ſhoe that an 


Apelles had painted 
when the whole — 


PI ee — 
could paint. 
Snoz rr k. . , [oe and He.] The 
riband with which women tie their ſhoes, 
err 
Honour the ſhadow of you "= Hudibras. 
Snos. n. h [from Peck. Violent con. 
cuſſion. ver 
e ee 


Anotherꝰs divi 
5 wich a 

ne will rather have the primitive 2250 to be pres | 

: duced in a kind of digeſting balneum, where all the | 

hes wer lees may ſub and a due equilibrium be 

maintained, not diſturbed by an oe pany ſuch rude and vio- 


WS that would ruffle and break all the ora 
ina of the e : Bent 
To SK0G. v. 4. To ſhake; to agitate by 

"Tudden interrupted i 
After it is waſhed, they pu 


- \ = —— * * * —— EI 2 TEE 
e  _——  — ̃ . ] T... ] . . — , — 


9 — 3 — — — 
0 e , ROSA oa > 
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K 


8 — water, until the earthy ſubttagce 2 — 


ctv. 
Sue . The t of bine. 
All his father in him bent. Milton. 


vuadn.: The —_—_— parti- 


. eks 


| 


- 


oY 


| 


— 


: s N 
5 Me to tee e Dryden. 
7 2. Suoor. v. 4. it I bet; participle 
foot or fatter, Tceatan, Saxon, ] (98 
g 1. To Aden any hy thing ſo as to make 
N it fly with 75 « violence. 
|" Bbabis far into the Jima ait 
1 = al —. Milton. 
| 1 KTharge as a or gun. 
ä owe ay Fouts like a witleſs you he Pp 
loft; but if you 


85 Sele, h 


} _— 8 
1 


Ls ik AN AG 


| (i initiate rad rakes | | 
to his own 
r om eigen 


Drag 


If I employ ee is itn view to his advant- | 
Swe. | 


6. To enit; 3 


| 
MS LR | 


- forth 


— 


8. To puſh forward. 


t the 3 $ 
* wooden diſb, the which they 7. ſoftly log wo and fro | 


* 


SHO 


And from about her bot darts of deſire 


let off: 3 
The men [boot ſtrong ſhoots with their bows. 


Abbot. 
The two ends of a ow bee off, in from: one 
another. 


Boyle. 
Men who know not hearts ſhould make ; 
—_— like a on muſt be f off, 


3. To 


4. To Kalle wht rom crimes. | 
To ſtrike with any thing ſhot. 

Not an hand ſhall touch the mount, but he ſhall 
ee ll Exodus. 


To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither boot 
up their top among the thick boughs. Ezekiel. 
A grain of mi groweth up and />:o7erb out 
 hreat branches. Mark. 
Tell like a tall old oak how learning Boote, 
To heaven her branches, and to . 


forth, 


I 


With — 


S boots inviſible virtue ev'n to Milton. 
Ye, who pluck the flow'rs, 
Beware the ſecret ſnake that bore a ſting. Dryden. 
The laſt had a ftar upon its breaſt, which bot 
pointed beams of a peculiar luſtre. Addiſon. 
Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 


/ Thy infuriate hill forth Gers the pillar'd 0 


To ſuddenly. We . t 
„„ 4 Han 


on thoſe men who have bf themſelves into the 
world ; ſome bolting out upon the ſtage with vaſt 
. applauſe ; and ſome hiſſed off, quitting it with diſ- 


grace, , 
The liquid air hi 
Andin — TAE N 


n a eg. 


9. 'To ft och other hy planing On 
[ 
| 


man's term. ; Jo ui 
* t lines in dem are 2 
t ; that is, two pieces i 28 that 
8 pared with a pring chiſel | 


10, To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. 
Thos having ſaid, 6 the ground 
Wich furious haſte, 2 the Stygian ſound. 


To SHooT. v. 4. 


1, To perform the af of ſhooting, or emit. | 
ting a miſſile weapon. 
archers have forely grieved him; e 


him. Geneſis. 
When he has b his beſt, be is fure that gone ever 
dd. Seer better. Te 
A ſhining harveſt cither boſt diſplays,” | 

And boots againſt the fun with equal rays. Dryden. 
- When you and ſhut one ese, 
You cannot thiak would deny | * 
To lend the other friendly aid, ö | 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 


2. To getminate; to increaſe in vegetable 


rowth. ]. 
8908 trees as love the ſun do ndt willingly deſcend 
far into the earth; r 


| 


2 as 28 will St forth. Bacun. 
Alge mach grous Eran roots, : 
Cleaveland. 
ao eee you 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock 


+ Hath not yet lighted; and our ten way 2 
- Jos bind the ties 1 —— 
| vanes wining pre hl, f 
ns” 


-- 


- 


Plain. 
* 
* 
* - >; 
»* * 2 
* 
„ 
» 
* = 


I have laughed ſometimes when I have reflected 


| 


_— 


r 


: 


N 


. 


| 


; 


18 
ö 


: 


| 


ground, 

therefore it w uce | Adi iſon, 

A — — rs i cor, 

Or n tempting with forbidden fruit, Pope. 
3- o form itſelf into any 8 by emiſ.. 

gans from 2 radical particle 
If the menſtruum be overcharged, metals will 
Shoot into cryſtals, Bacon 
Although exhaled, and in cold conforms: 
ries, it will cryſtallize and into glacious — 


Brow 
That rude maſs will /boot itſelf into ſeveral — 
till it make an habitable world : the ſteady hand of 


providence being the inviſible guitcofall i its — 
ants, boiled into the conſiſt. 


Expreſſed 3 — 7 
LT into a cool place, — eſſen. 
tial ſalt 2of _ the fides of the 
ge” — 
4. To be emitted. 


There /hot a ffreaming ldap aliing the fry, 
Which on the winged lightning ſeem d to fly, 'Drod. 
Tell them that the rays of light ooo? from the 
ſun to our earth at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, 


they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch talk. Watts, 
The grand etherial bow 
Sboots up immenſe. Thomſon, 
5 To protuherate z to jet out. 
The land did boar out with a very great promon- 
. * way. * 
irol lies incloſed on all ſides 


by the Alps, 1 its dominions /boot out into 
ſeveral branches among the breaks of the mountains. 
| Aadiſon. 
6. To paſs as an arrow. 
Thy words. boat thro' my heart, 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. Addiſon. 


7. To become any thing by ſudden growth. 


Materials — — 4 - 
Of ſpiritous pume, till touch? 
| 9 heaven's ray, and temper d, they oot forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. Milton. 
Let me but live to ſhadow this young plant 
From blites and ſtorms : he'll ſoop Hot up a hero. 


. 


. hs niche; | 
Milton. 


8. To move ſwiftly alo 
A ſhooting ſtar in autumn 


Where Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 
Into a gulf het under ground, till part 
Roſe up a fountain by the tree of le. Milton. 
At firſt ſhe flutters, but at length ſhe ſprings 


To ſmoother flight, and hots upon her —_— 


The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, 
She and liſtens, and hosts forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 


Dryden. 
Heav'n's imperious anti cr edn them high; 
| e hinges fly, 
The gates are forc'd. 8 . 
Sbe dounward glides, 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, td Bus beneath the tes 
4 a. 
Where the mob gathers, ſwi oe along. 
2 — he cally throng Gay, 
f ſo ſwiftly /5oots along in air 
The gliding be Pope. 


< 1 


"3 


To feel a quick glanci pain. 
HOOT. . 2A the 50 
1. The act or impreſſion 
emitted from a diſtance. 

The Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible /f, 


inſomuch as the arrow hath pierced 2 ice] drt 
two inches thick ; but the arrow, if headed wi 


hath been known w pierce through _ 
eee N 
pn *Fhe act of ſtriking, — — — to 
ſtrike, with a ve weapon diſcharged 
by E benyhne Ta 
Will ſcare the herd, Are n Shalfe 


But come the bow —— 6 opened 
And Geotig wells hes mnanh 5 


any "thing 


T, 

Y 11 
4 
. 
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FA og 

* 

5 

* 

ſ | 
Ti 


SHO 
Thus will 1 fave my credit in the +500! ; 


4 i ity would not let me do 't. 
Not wounding, pity w Shabſpeare, 


| As a country-fellow maki 
* * he trod upon a foake that bit 777 7 WB 
3. [ /cheuten, Dut.] Branches iſſuing from 
the main ſtock. 


They will not come juſt on the tops where they 
were cut, but out of thoſe /h which were water- 


boughs. Bacon, 
11 faw them under a green mantling vine, - 


- Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender /ſodrs. Milton, 
Prune off ſuperfluous branches, and /boors of this 


' ſecond ſpring ; but expoſe not the fruit _ —_ 
ſufficient. velyn, 
1 The — = bore 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year 
To * the lawleſs boots to briog, 


And teach th* obedient branches where to ſpring. 


| | Now, ſhould my praiſes owe their truth 
To beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, 
*T were grafting on an annual ſtock 
That muſt our expectations mock z 
And, making ene luxuriant Door, 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 
Pride puſh'd forth buds at ev'ry branching boot, 
And virtue ſhrunk almoſt beneath the root. Harte. 


. Suoo'TeR. v. J. [from /hoot.] One that 


ſhoots ; an archer ; a gunner. 
The ſhooter ewe, the broad-leav'd an - 
airfax. 
We are /boeters both, and thou doſt deign 
- To enter combat with us, and conteſt 
With thine own clay. | Herbert, 
The king with gifts a veſſel ſtores ; 
And next, to reconcile the /boorer God, 
Within her hollow fides the ſacrifice he ſtow d. 
| | . Dryden. 
Snor. 2. / [pceop, Saxon, a magazine; 
eſchoppe, Fr. Sopa, low Latin. Ainfav. ] 
1. A place where any thing is ſold, 
ur windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our Hf. Shak/. 
Ia his needy, /Sop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator tuft, and other ſkins | 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; you about his ſhelves | 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakſpeare. 
Scatce any fold ay ge be relied on as faith- 
fully prepared. Beyle. 
_- His is his element, and he cannot with any 
enjoyment of himſelf live out of it. South. 
What a ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, or 
the poor buſineſs of 2 „ Thould keep us ſo ſenſe. 
leſs of theſe great things that are coming ſo faſt upon 
WF +”: - - Law 


2. A room in which manufactures are car- 
on. | 


Your moſt grave belly thus anſwer's ; 
rue is it, my i friends, 
t I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 


Becauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the hg ER 


Of the whole body. Shakſpeare. 
Go 2 arts and ſtuffs made by 
| ; as are not b into 
vulgar uſe, ($7 EET 9 
SHO'PBOARD. x. / and Board.] Bench 
on which any work is done, 
From all che garrets in the town, 
Aud malle, and ds, in vaſt ſwarms, ' 
With new-chalk's bills, and ruſty arms. Hudibras. 
It dwells got in ſhops or workhouſes ; nor tilt the 
lte age was it ever known that any one ſerved ſeven 
years to a ſmith or a taylor, that he ſhould-com- 
— mience doctor or divine from the /bophoord or the | 
anvil; or from whiſtling to a team came to preach to 
3 | 8 © South. 
nor O. 2. . [/Gop and ben.] Book in 
which — —— keeps his accounts. 
They wholly neglected the exerciſe of 
 theix underſtandings, will be as unvit for it, as one 
unpractiſed in figures to caſt up a /Sepbook, Lecke, 


MOTELEPER. 4. %. [bop and lg.] A 


* 


— 


a ſoot at a| 


Pope, 


| 3. A drain: . 
4- [ chooren, Dutch, to prop.] The ſup- | 


SHO 


| trader who ſells in a ſhop; not a mer. 


chant, who only deals by wholeſale. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a op- 
keeper defiring his neighbour to have the goodneſs to 
tell him what is a clock. Addiſon, 
Snor MAR. 2. . [bob and man.] A petty 
trader. 
Garth, gen'rous as his muſe, preſcribes and gives; 
The /hopman ſells, and by deſtruction lives. Dryden. 
Shox. The preterit of ear. 
I'm glad thy father's dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 


Shore his old thread in twain. kſpeare. 
Sox. * e Saxon, ] 
1. The coaſt of the ſea. 
Sea cover'd ſea; 
Sea without ore. Milton. 


2. The bank of a river. A licentious uſe, 
Beſide the fruitful ſhore of muddy Nile, | 
Upon a ſunny bank outſtretched lay, 
In monſtrous length, a mighty crocodile. Spenſer. 
properly /eqaver. 


port of a building ; a buttreſs. 
When I uſe the word ſhore, I may intend thereby 
àcoaſt of e 8 ca 
water, of a to ſupport a ing. 
| To Snort. with [ /chooren, Dutch, ] 


alis. 


1. To prop; to ſopport. 
They undermined the wall, and, as ht 
foored it up with timber. : they Knoles 


He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence in 
court, but ſtood there on his own feet, for the moſt 
of his allies rather leaned upon him than bored him 
ups | Motton. 

There was alſo made a Hor ing or under- propping 

act for the benevolence; to make the ſums hien 

any perſon had agteed to pay leviable by courſe of 

law. Bacon. 
2. To ſet on ſnore. Not in uſe. | 

I will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; ifhe 
think it fit ta /hore them again, let him call me rogue. 


 SHO'RELESS, adj, [from fore.) Having no 
coaſt, 2 . 

This ocean of felicity is ſo /bore/e/s and bottom · 
leſs, that all the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt it. 


Boyle. 


| 2 
SHO'RELING. 2. / from Gear, HS ore.] The 


felt or ſkin of a ſhorn, 
SHOR&N. The participle paſſive of Hear: 
with of. | 
| $o roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Sborn of his ſtrength. Milton. 


— 


e for browze : the tow ring 


ght | 

Of unctuous tre are torches for the night. Dryden. 
He N ſhot his radiant head; 
| Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight ; 


SHORT. agj. [pceonr, Saxon. ] 
1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 
Weak though I am of limb, and ors of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
I'll do what Mead and Chelclden adviſe, 
To keep theſe limbs, and n 
ope. 


. Milton. 
Though. fort my ſtature, wy we 
To heay n itſelf, and carth's remoteſt ends, Pope. 
3. Not long —.— or duration. 
2 ight into day i the light is hrt, 
2 2222 6 night into day i the light hrs 


K 


Lie well; how long or bor it to heay'n, 
We "I 8 Mili. 


Short were her marriage joys: for inthe pri 
Of youth has loed expir'd belore his time. . 
4. Repeated by quick iterations, | 
Her breath, then Hort, ſeem d loth from home 
cog | 
Which more it mov 'd the more it ſweeter 
ne l il | * Sidney. 


Shakſpeare. | 


Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal ſight. Dryden. | 


2. Not long in ſpace or extent. | 


Nor love thy life, nor hate, WOLF. It 


SHO 


yy breath comes Bert, thy darted eyes are fiut 

On me for aid, as if thou wert purſued, Dryden. 

My breath = Short, my beating heart ſprung 
upwa 

And leap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom. 

| | Smith. 

5. Not adequate; not equal: with of before 


the thing with which the compariſon is 

made, „ a 
Immoderate praiſes the fooliſh lover thinks. Sort of 

his miſtreſs, though they reach far beyond the 1 

1 nc. 

Some cottons here grow, but e in worth unto 

thoſe of Smyrna. Sandyr. 
The Turks give you a quantity rather ing 

than Short of your expectation, Sandys. 
I know them not; and therefore am I ort 

Of knowing what-I ought. Miltum. 
ä To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 


All human thoughts come /bert, ſupreme of things. 


Milton. 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate ! but bort 
Of thy perſection, how ſhall lattain! Million. 
To place her in Olympus top a gueſt, 
Among th' immortals, who with neQar feaſt 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment Hort 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court. I aller. 
We err, and come ſhort of ſcience, becauſe we 
are ſo frequently miſled by the evil conduct of our 
imaginations. Glanville, 
As in many things the knowledge of philoſophers 
was ſhort of the truth, ſo almoſt in all things their 
ice fell Sort of their knowledge : the princi 
— which they walked were as much below t 
which they judged, as their fect were below their 
head. ; | Sour b. 
He wills not death ſhould terminate their ſtriſe; 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ort liſe. 


. 1. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and brevity, 
and falls bert f him in nothing but * and 
F opts 


2 

in our behaviour, coming. bort of the utmoſt 

gracefulneſs, often eſcapes our obſervation. Locke, 
If ſpeculative mazims bave not an actual uni ver- 

ſal aſſent from all mankind, practical principles come 


bort of an univerſal . Lecke, 
The people fall rt of thoſe who border u 
them in ſtrength of underſtanding. Addiſon. 


A neutral indifference falls or! of that obligation 
they lie under, who have taken ſuch oaths, 


„ 3 ot r JONI ca 


fell much ſhort of what I had attained to, as | after- 
wards underſtood. Newton, 


It is not credible that the Phœnicians, who had 
eſtabliſhed colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſhort, 
without puſhing their trade to the ladies Arbuthnot. 

Doing is exprefsly commanded, and ho ineſs 
allowed to any thing ſhort of it, 5. 

The ſigniſication of words will be allowed to fall 
much bort of the knowledge of things, Baker. 
6. Defective ; imperfeR not attaining the 

end; not reaching the intended poĩut. 

Since higher I fall ort, on him who nent 
Prevokes my envy. . Milton 


q More. 
Where reaſon came ſhort, revelation diſcovered 
on which fide the truth lay. Lecke, 
Men exp:eſs their univerſal ideas by figns; 2 
faculty which beaſts come hort in, Locle. 
7. Not far diſtant in time. LT, 
| He commanded thoſe, who were 
attend him, to be ready by a /bort day. 


8. 11 wanting. 
The iſh were inferior in and 
ſhort in — proviſions. 2 —1 


They, bart of ſuccours, aud in ir, 
Shook at the al ptoſpect of A Dryden. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs, . 
So ſoon as ever they wete gotten out of the hear- 
ing of the cock, the lion turned /oort him, 
| and tore him to 22 | L'Efrange. 
He ſe ia d the helm ; bis fellows cheat u, 


Tun'd bers upon the ſbelſs, wag Madl Reer d. 


e by £ 


it; but, ufing another way of poliſhing them, he 


That great wit has fallen ort in his account. 4 
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SHO 


| For, turning /borty 6 ruck withrall big might | — 


| Full on the helmet of th' unwary knight. Dr 
10. Not going ſo far as was intended, 1417 


As one condemn'd to leap a nad 
Who ſees before his eyes ue r | 


a ſhort. 
1 11. Bede as to quantity. 


When the fleece is ſnorn, 
Then their de ſenceleſs limbs the brambles tears 
.. _ Short of their wool, en ane "Dy 


12. Narrow ; contracted. 

Men of wit and parts, but of 

Ty are apt Wa 5000 thin 'or 
Burne 

fince their on. bort underftandings reach 
. than the ſent, 88 ev'n the wiſe 


13. Rule; friable. * 


'Hix flelb is nor firm, but ort co tae. 


Pn from Derbyſhire was very tn, hou tad 
ſo great a quantity of ſand, —. it was ſo. /bort, that, 
| 9 — Mari 
make it together. : ortimer. 
1 Not bending. 


The lance broke t the beaſt then bellow 


4 And his ſtrong neck to a new onſet bow d. 
Snoxr. 2. . [from the adjective.] A Er- 
mary account. 


The /bort and long is, our play is pern, l 


are. 
In /bort, the makes a man ef . xteen, 
and a boy all his life after. £Eftrange. 
Repentance is, in bert, nothing but a turning | 
from to God ; the caſting off all our former evils, 
| and, inſtead thereof, conſtantly all thoſe 
« chriſtian duties which God requireth of us 


Daiy of Man, 
1 eny: 
| to s of my cauſe: ort on t 
d. uu, ba der, to your bumble ſerant whatever 


3 erde “s a beam 8 
To Severn's roar be t 
f 22 


Luut. 


K N 8 
/.' - eompoſition.] Not 


been E 


— 


5 aer A ene a 


75 bor a Herr- breathed man, in half gallon of hydrome | 
=, 


With all the gum'cous famil Y ly of death. 


— — 


tracts. 5 
| 2. To contract; to abbreviete: 


SHo'RTHAND. g. % [/bort and hand. 


reply, you may conclude that | 


| 


(ls, think, any aſt} 


| Snort r. — 1 Hort.] 


. kly ; ſoon; ina little time. It is 
— uſed relatively of ſuture time, | 


2 
44 

N 
6 


© SHO 


1 N War, Ane dee 


crimes have brought, 


army 
Whatever Jbortens the fibres, by infiguating 
themſelves into their parts, as Py noe con- 


We ſhorten'd days to moments b love's arts 
—_— 1 two ſoul fouls a 


—— Du as if © are ef, 
"Orr fone (hag of ſtill eil Suing, 
3. To confine ; to hinder from progreſſion, 


The Iriſh dwell altogether by their ſepts, ſo as 
they may 
at it ſhould be known, and they 

. according to their demerits. Spenſer. 
Io be known, ſhortens my laid intent; 
My boon I make it, that you gs 


where the i ſo fruitful, 1 an 
Wm . ED . ” 


+ To lop 


Diebe th the appearyy 
nn: |. 


method of writing in — 
- follies and debauches change 
Your follies 
With ſuch a whirl, 7 of your age 
= tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the tage; 
Unleſs each vice in Hortband they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. 


= 
Boys have but little uſe of Sorthand, ton}, | 


NEARER (HO ts r 
i Aenne Kil's, where little marks compri 


As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo tis 
very comprehenſive : no laconiſm can reach it: *tis 


| — of the mind, and crowds a great deal 


Collier. . 


Sno'arLIvED. adj. [Gert and live.] Not 


in a little room. 


living or laſting long. 


© Unhappy parent of a Jbort/iv'd ſon! 


Why loads he this embinter's life with ſhame ? 
ſoon . 
| Sk my 


common feof mat may fad; 
tent our Hart © to engages 
RIS LOT SY le Addiſon. 
—_—_ is a anna that immedi. 


but Clarendon ſeems to als it abſolutely, } . 


I muſt leave thee, love, 'and_/Gortly to. Shakſp. 
+ Thou art go friend to God, fryer of 


ofen the he, r 


* — * 
8 1 
N % 3 
*. 2 , > 
* * 
* » 


vinegar. | 
To Sho'tTEN. . 6. * 1. 
N ts; not bt oa that: 
, Ne . thankſgivinge anſwerablc 4 
each petition, be ſomewhat the of | 
their cenſure. 4 ooker, 
' Would you have becafo — 
err 75 
Foe taking fo the head, the whole heads eng. 
3 To re — 2 to knowled * Rake 
4 eue mn ge comprehenlive, it Ringe them-} *- 
3 4 wk MLB 234 my * : 
Jhorten' fined to neee wor, | 9 
Det in cojphet; © = Poe. >: 
S 3 NN Fe e 
EPS, . 


ju ”» — 


wt what they willz whereas if there | 
were 898 among them, they ſhould not be | 
but th 


* 


; mo | 
Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. 1 9 


* 


x 3 its object, 


| z. Defect of intellefival 


$HO 


Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts In mourn ful by, 

Shall /Gortly want the gen*rous tear he pays. Pope, 
2. In a few words ; briefly, 

I could expreſs them more /bortly this way than 

in proſe, and much of the force as well as grace of 

argument depends on their conciſeneſs, Pope 


SHO'RTNESS, 2. /. [from /bort, ] 


1. The quality of being ſhort, either in 
time or ſpace. 


I'll make a journey twice as ** t'en 
A ſecond night of ſuch fweet ſbortneſs, 4 


Was mine in Britain. Sbakſpear, 
They move ſtrongeſt in a righ t line, whick is 
cauſed by the Sortneſe of the diſtance. Bacon, 


I will not trouble my readers with the /borrnef; of 
the time in which 1 writ it. Dryden, 
May tay not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and very of ſhade? Prior, 


Think upon the vanity ſhortneſs of hum 
life, and let death and cternity be otten in you 


minds. 
2. 1 of words; brevity ; conciſench,. 
The L of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off 


impertinent and to compriſe much matter 
in ſew words. Hooker, 


Sir, pardon me in what I have 0 fay, i 


A | Your plainneſs and your /bortmeſs pleaſe me well. 
cha- g | 


The prayers of the church. 1 


molt eafy for their memories, by reaſon of 
their Poem and yet containing a great deal of 
:  Datyof Man, 


3. Want of reach; want of capacity. 


Whatſoever is above theſe, procecdeth of /bortn/+ 
of memory, or of want of 4 tayes attention, 


Bacon, 

4. Deficience ; imperſeRtion, 
Another account ot the Jhorineſs of pur reaſon, 
and eafineſs of deception, is the neſs of our 


underftanding's aſſent to fightly examined conclu- 
ons. Glanville. 
From the inftances 1 had given of human igno- 

— Mong in molt things elſe, it is an 
n — e 

t may yn » by any that can allow 

th none md foortneſs of tranſlations out of 


| . wring ding Fo vu: 


Tempie. 

SHoRTRI'Bs, 2. J Hort and ribe.] The 
ribs; the ribs below the 3 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier 


entered into his fide, flanting by his /Sorrri5: 
under the e : bs Wiſeman, 


1. Unable by 68 a the eye to 
ſee far. 
Sbortfh, 


Elend men ſee remote objects beſt in old 


| ane; therefore they are are accounted to have the molt 
pleaſure of 2. Unable by intellectual fight to ſee 


Newion, 


far, 
The fooliſh and fortfghted die with fear 
That they go nowhere, or they know not where 


3 ep Denkan. 
Other ons were nares to the 
ee e L' Eftrange- 


SHoKTS!'GHTEDNESS, 3. /, [Hort and 


bt. | 
Rech of cbt, proceeding from the 


convexity of the eye 


f 


Cunning is a kind of org bredneſs, that dif- 
covers the minuteſt which are near at hand, 
es CR Ig ers lence: 

i? Addi ſin. 


| SnonTwstsTED. 64 [ oort and aui. 


Having a ſhort bod 


's; ſuch dwarf ſhe is, 
| EEE eto Deyden, 


| SHokTw1' NDED. adj. [ fort and quind.] 


'Shorthreathed ; - aſthmatick ; purſive; 
breathing by quick and faint retipro- 
eations. 8 
Sure be means brevity in d | 


2 


- 


R 


8 Ho 80 8 Ho 
haken as we are, ſo wan with care, BS: h L could *fcape Gorfree at London, I fear I thought 
Mm we a time for frighted peace to pant, N the ſhot here: here's 12 but upon che pate. To die upon the bed my father died, 
And breathe ort tolnded accents of new broils, | | . 


Shakſpeare, To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones; but now 


To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar. Shakſpearee 2. Not to be hurt by ſhot, Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 


1 With this the Mede;forrtwvinded old men eaſes, 


the lungs unſavory diſeaſes. May. | 3* Unpuniſhed, _  - . 0 N 
Ke NG 18. adj ort and ain * SnorrEx. adj, [from Host. Ducks Howel them up as they ſwim along the 
N44 ATE 4 es wing. 1 1. Having ejected the ſpawn. waters ; but divers iaſcQs alſo devour them. 

_ — 2 hon winged | Go thy ways, old Jack; die hon thee wite, if Derham, 
85 Sd, unfit himſelf to fly, 1 be not forgot upon the earth, than am 


His fear f 1d foul ther Motten herring. Sno'veLBOARD. #. 7. ſhovel and board. ] 
is oreto weather. 


Shakſpeare. . 

Dryden. i fe whod.attes th er A long board on which they play b 
SnO R. adj, [from re.] Lying near the Tax d wither'd truffles? wine, a diſh W 1 
ſt p , N 4 L 


n fliding metal pieces at a mark, 
c | nn 
There is commonly a ivity to | 2. Cu y Keeping . | weak arm throw on a . 
the middle part of the channel, and thoſe Hb To Syove. v. a, ¶ Feupan, Saxon; /chuyvex, | He barely lays his piece, " Dryden. 
pro en generally Toe Rane Wthome _ Zee. |  Datch. | Suo'VELLER or Shovelard. n, /, | from 
SHOT. r 2 paſl. of Got. 1. To puſh by main ſtrength, HHovel; platea.] A bird. 
on = % Il of fed * 5 The hand could pluck her back, that /Sov'd her - Shoveller, or ſpoon - bill: the former name the 
Fits Obit for . geen. _ 1 Shakſpeare. | ee proper, the end of the bill being broad — A 
© Their tongue is 2s an arrow Jer out, it en In mer. _ by eaſt ls : 1 but not concave like a ſpoon, but per we 
8 8 ine itſelf Pemets, gulls, and ſbvellert, feed upon fleſh, and 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of And oft the wicked prize i ; , , , 
the commod iouſneſt afforded by the ground, and Gor | Buys out the . Shakſpeare, |- yet are good meat. Bacon. 
rather at a ſafe preſerving the harbour from fudden | | — Frnes 


; 12 | 9 formation of the wizzon is not IN 
attempts of little fleets, than to withſtand any great == _ e as the ſwan, but common unto the platea, or. /5vvelardy 
rew. | Joou 


navy. Sah a bird of no muſical throat. Brown, 

. 1 : court. : ; . pear. 0 + a . . of 

e. i oem eee 

FPtom beſore her vaniſh'd night, FR Lai , 5 i 

e e gg, | ee Ai e e geren e 
Sometimes they bot out in length, like rivers; P , a 


: : hs Beneath them to ſubmit th* officious flood, 
8 they flew into remote . „ And with his widen 8 ere them off the ſand. All but the name of dogs. are. 
The ſame metal is naturally /bor into quite diffe- Shobies tek this earth cn which 1 ft Dryden. | Sou LD. v. 2. cue, Dutch; peeolban, 
oent figures, as quite different kinds of them are of | n . 285 Dryden. Saxon. ] 1 8 ; 
Ny ps mg . ee ſtrong man was going to be down St. Paul's | 1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in 


54 wide hi | * . e .* Arbuthnet. | the conjunctive mood, of which the ſig- 
56 — W ae: 1a . 1. To drive by a pole chat geaches to the nification is not eaſily fixed. 
Snor. »./. \ /chot, Dutch; from Shoot. bottom of the water: as, he oved his 


2+ J SHOULD go, It is my buſineſs or 
1. The act of ſhooting. % : duty to go. : | 
A. pot unheard gave me a wound unſeen. Sideey. 3. To puſh ; to ruſh againſt, | 3. if 1 SHouLD go. If it happens that 
W 2 _ fen N D his fellow ſervants to go. F 
What feaſt is tow'rd in thy inferna near his miſtreſs, when meney was a-paying or 
That theu 8 at a. o | — — el — 4+ Thou SHOULDST 8% Thou oughteſt 
$0 bloodily haft truck? Shakfpeare, Behold a rev rend fire to go. 
He cauſed twenty ber of his greateſt cannon to | Crawi through the ſtreeta, Bud on or rudely | 5, If thou SHOULDST go, If it happens 
be Lo at bo king's army. itteg N in fer * - { that thou goeſt, 5 
2. The miſſile weapon emitted by any in- | By bis on ſons. : 1 ſ ifications are found in all 
ſtrument. . | i nenn deen 8 Le : — fogular er plural, 
F | Walkober off; before a ſprightlier age Lena 
Of angry eyes. Shoes Cor nt ring on, and Hove — the age Than ſafe ld. IN 2 1 
At this booty they were joy ful, for that they were * a 10 6h Pw * Fope ee — a ef good wiſhes and reſpeds, 
lupplied Aeby with good ſtore of FOR In 4 Make nature Rill encroach upon his plan, Ven, by telling men what they are, they 4 
Above one thouſand great /bot were eee | And /bove him off as far as e er we can, Pope, to them what they /Sou/d be. © 1 


the walls, without any damage to the garriſon. Eager to exprels your lone, | 


To do thee honour I will hed their blood. 


' You ne'er confider whom you /bewe,. 35 Which the juſt Jaws, if I were faultleſs, Bd. 
Impatient to revenge the fatal bor Clarendon. | But rudely preſs before a duke, Swift, ; . Haller. 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. | To SHOVE. Ve te 1 4 1 Sao ſubjects love juſt kings, or fo they /hould. Hal 
3. The flight of a miflile weapon. 1. To puſh forward before one. | 


She fat over againſt him, a good way off, as it The ſeamen towed, and I oved, till we arrived 7. SHouLD . A proverbial phraſe of - 


* 
3 > 
— n EY 
* — oo we — 


were a bow bet. Genefs, | Within forty yards of the ſhore. Gulliver's Travels, ſlight contempt or irony. 
4. [et, French. ] A ſum charged; a reck- | 2+ eg in a boat, not by dars but a | I conclude, that things are not 24 
eing. . as N ; r 
A i welcome F He graſp'd the oar, The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
exrtain. Ser be paid nad A Receiv'd his gueſts aboard, and fbov'd from ore. n 
| Shakſpeare. : Garth, be en. 


| As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay ul. Af, | SHOVE. x. /; [from the verb.] The ac of | 8 There is another fignification now little . 
Far hence be the ſad, the Jewd fop, and the fot. 


ſhoving ; a puſh, - in uſe, in which ond has ſcarcely 
— Oy 2 Zen Fonſon. | 1 was to ſwim behind, and puſh the boar | diſtinct or explicable meaning. I Su 
Shepherd, leave decoying, | { forward with one of my hands ; and, the tide favour- | be differs in this ſenſe very little from 
Pi wi 2 — days. {| ingme, I couldfeeltheground;1 reſted two minutes, i i. 3 
Women Wee. . 1 | hs. and then gave the boat anther Jbove. Gall. . There is a fabulous narration, that in thenorthern 
He touch'd the pence when ochers bench d H pot; | SHO'V' EL» #. /+ {rol Saxon; ſehoeffel, | countries there Held be an kerb that groweth in 
The hand that fign'd the mortgage paid the ff. Dutch.] An inftrament confiſting' of a | . likeneſs of a laink, and ferdetb eren the Nr., 
80 440g 5 Swift. | long handle and broad blade with raiſed INT e HG = 
Suor g. 8. ,. [7ceora, Saxon; trutla minor, | edges. be nit SHOULDER. #. /. {x culdpe, Sax, ſcbolder, 
: I Law. 075 1-IFA e e Ar *Y Ahandbarrowy . | Dutch. Me | a 
in ſhape and coleur reſemblerh the trout; Naabeit | The brag of the Ottoman, that he —.— 3 wikich Fonnolts the arm * 


in beat and goodneſs cometh far behind bim. 
SnodrrA EE. adj. | 
1. Clear af the rech 


L * — 1 the body. g 1 is 

4 Malta into the ſea t be performed at an eaſier 4 5 15 e 
<3 be Qu. rate than by the Gave/; of his [anizaries. Glarv. Then Ry a once tows my Hans, ork 
and free.] I To SHo'vsi. v. 4. from the noun.] | and y Shoulder that 


| * | 1 Before me. en erred 
„ [1+ To thor api ahonk | | FE he yo nd EE 


” but AG 
thanks 
fool upon he — ons * 
— of NT Iu en 0 | etymology a 
were a ſo ſhallow 1 8 being 5 mag or exhortation ] Tory in triom 
| , out upon ho dther guards N ſeapula, that, | They ſhouted thrice » what ph, Did, az thou 
2. The every occaſion. it, it would be th 4 8 8 wat the lag Hieb ia fal ee en 
3 5 „ The upper Joint of the fore leg Wikk — 1 hout unto God with the voice oy —. e | — 9 nn Cod 
I! & We muſt have a H of edible | It is not the voice of « ou 75 nnn malen thee = 
| | pela der of mutton for a propert - Wo them that out for . | 12 autumn 2 A 
l| f up the plen fron, from! "26 oro. . , *. thy ſummer fro Exodus, 1 2 2 when va 
3. Th plenty of E of mu He ſtorm n, | what t the pors fir* 
| ; E upper che ba tton, to | T g and ſhout rveſt i is Impetuous point of his compaleto dew d 
| | N AA tbo ' Addiſon, o execute his rage 7 ir; but fl ng bullets * P to beware 
| ſh as the month, if in wg arra |.» 2 miſs, or fweep 4957 too — To. fbowthee „I am ſent Mi; 
R ulel and as the — wn n Geil hi common fouls | To thee and what ſhall come | | lion, 
The ſhoulders ; fell ber length 5 e 3 — tering in,, 6. fo fl . 1 r 0 _ 
air, | 
* Krength, orthe are uſed as —__—_ | 2 ſn axed naked men, t howliogs and Fl o give proof 3 
Ev'q as act of ſ ems of , Al fticks, n * of; t Mil 
For on thou wilt, ſ upportin » Clad in ſkin . In This rovee fon 
thy. ben » ſweet W g. And ſhri 5 of beaſts valid tha 1 
: | Theſe eng way 222 wy | Wh xe rend the f And fore, e 
1 A 6 Id — 2 na pity taken 9 Ang people ng to e the man Dryden. 7. T ates“ diligence * Y timely care 
r 2 5 . s rom | * Shakfo Bertran, chouſh rep the ſoldiers —_— fx publiſh ; ST rd Shows, 3 2 — 
Nor artifi ence. A term | Swoc g po n aw'd. | forth the chan prion, tha j to proclai 
Nn _ pin into vehement „ [from the verb. r ee rp: _ 
— de 2 hole, your pin 1 hs nt cry of tri ] A loud a d 8. To ink lied you == 
E you thepogh te hole is wide, | 1 AN ntle — 1 a exhortation | Ifhall fs 1 teach: with K * 
, A b ore 
1. Sno) op En. gon "= mn as | 2 your 2 uſe, and chea eful AE | „ To of the a FO _ - ed 
; To pul wich i 2 the noun. ] on. | _TheRhodi: and your love to Richard | Story known. ry 
As they thee billows has ce and violence. * gave a grea ians, ſeeing t the Shakſp thee up to Jew " Fob, 
the carth would bo 1 e e he enemy tura their ore, | | | Nothing in thee my power. 
ave wan 
—— Winch Lag ſeat. - 2 his triumphant . all admir'd, Kells Thy his, 7 color 8 that thy ſhape Exodus, 
large 3 out the Lt foreland to 2 5 Suour Shouts expir fraud, * 3 may ſbos * 
nn og 8 wo! *. the ſame ſhoots, 1. J. [from ſhout e 1 To cond all creatures from thee. 
8 Tothink of You debaſe yourſ Fr: . I aaa cas y He who is to. /þ uct. To. Sew, + Mil, 
| | Wi mixing wich th ©" Toi b And i fu 4 3 oa the in thi ton, 
Mes ell Thy ole * ignoble edge ET thinn'd the applauſe ". | She tak WAY» is ſenſe 
| od a robvle. nnd —— = | 105 inhale th | that came for Wis oe Came » 
_ | Sboulder'd wich: 6 profan d his -like prince To HOW. irds Jong | privacy, be iu kim i city pati 
. So vaſt the th perſon, V. A pret 2 Dryde 111. 3 offi * into del ents 
A S at anchor rides, n => ag 15 . [7cea and pron [ To him that i Sap afford, | OVA 
wich his a waters fall, | Dot is ally Fw, « ſchowen, | from his friend. is aMiQed, pity ſhou | ; 
Around — |! *, 24 Lon fince it 16 al requently written — willing to ſhew 8 
ee Dryden, || ©9 Deere ed, — the Jens e if 
| Wh " each other cro rabble flow'd likewiſe b » pow! , which 1 C : Thou ſhalt utterly a ure, 1 
F oe wp. Sewer vio: Rove, adjuſted y the Dutch Cs OO deftroy them Afts 
Shout? h who living favs fand lights att 1 | the ortho ſchowen, Thav nor ſhew merc z make no e 
Bell ld God's — d a candle's 1 iation.] graphy to the e 12. To ex y unto them Gs 
2. To WG xls — — ume — I. To exhibit n. Foraf' plain; do ex Demuteronon 
upon —y extends his hands. | 121 to view, as * bende aſmuch as know pound, ; Lys 
| . Archimedes' ſhoulder. _ Pope. | © let ds agent. | e petrol. oe ſhewis 
1 L es lifting & | me in m the ſame olving of ng of 
1 ttle more credi up Marcellus' | © ut hv bg my I T ” Daniel let him ö doubts, were wo 
1 mountai t than that of Uus's ſhips find n 833 gie, 3. To diſco ( him. be caſed, od. in 
wo Sno'uLDzs the giants /dex/ders + || © Wile e wan . Ds as nah fan oint out * 
2 n f. L= Canin, dead arife v /bew wonders purpoſed. Shak hat Aoan no longer . 
" Thou that comes 1010 oulder and _ ET Men and praiſe thee 2 5 @, the dead ? St * To Snow. Ve end but death? vering under fears, 
h thy broad dry tre ages can heal : ing Tr a if fingir "ge upon them = ance. 71 to look ; to hei | 
Pt ee | the ol % _ qualifications for pong and ſow: ml Aron ate in appear. 
the blade bone to 1. Z's The rae + Shall lead 3 ample air in tri | L. Efrange. wy « than a 3 than a life, 
nec 4.5 0 which the pula ; The pow captive, ma iumph bigh | uch ſhe ſbewws be 5 
ING is con- 2 Te "rs of darkneſt 3 hell, and 7 ill on we preſs.; s before a riſi bakfpeare 
6 0 afford to the $ bound. . | So great, th and e Dryden. | 
. containing or eye or notice, as jg purple. ap" rams, "hs var ergy wk 
exhiþiting a thing To have the moon hee d 
ill. ppearance ; 00 Laan Philips. 
My lord of _ well or 
York, it better R 
Ro with you, 


Ik have 
ified up 
bed 1 ae up my hand 
ms. r | nay tr 
9 | W and what can hear to raiſe. 
clap. ] One 1. 2. J L Fob. | ' Amirrour o ſbew more? wen h 
who affects fami 1718 and | 3.15 r. adele, 4 — 3 Milton. |Encrcled 2 aſſembled by the 
8 45 r 0 | , 4 

one 3. to ſee. groupe of woes. Sav Lia apr na 1 7 
igher. that hill, nor w ier ge. Cheering a to ſee you here ae e 
| looking round, Snom e a yourdrur 
2 A 


| 2 5 8 [tha i wh 12 ke privily. 
A back frie In „ pitilels and ro 1 
x * — Fo eee p —— | Our * * different cauſe th 
3 Sno! 3 N com- ' Tofbow him all earth's ar gt ſet 1, A ſpeQa 
| TTEN. 4 bakſpeare. | | * N 12 ele; ſome 
2 . in the oat — and | To 6 him, God the moſt their glory. to view for mo thing publickly expoſ 
bi gn ee E is kindred and his far er's ii Rout it be what ſhe 
| ULDE — Which falſe gods, books. 19 bew, may produc 
- Piftocation of the (AN bod | + To py ay nh vor N ea 3 2148 
WE, 2 bot >, bee 1 2 | 5 . | is Pony kept the gates of the / I e. 
e: en oral | hgh nr th — 5 eee 
a Shoulder, as Blow us in this Ke face ſnow, p | MN not reali a 
flip. moiſt begins Diſa heav*n ity 
1 Swift, | 5 To make o know in, while the wi a 4 * 8 LH- 1 500 s 
1 W. * WE Milton, 3o en | luous burde in ſhow, 
4 || Rap ina ing the Moſt High,” ER abs os art — 2 ds the day. Mites 
I cloud with N N | his grandeur 
wipged 4 PF | Of luxury, th though call and majeſtic fbow, 
10 Stand e pnificence, 11 
en ann, 10 ton. 
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| Bet all che plbaſurds of the world to ſhow, | | _ I'll er dee in a Gower of gold, ad hail That bunger Grake Add6 walls; thir fake tu cat: 
Al in vain '- pela _ ſpirits low. Drydex. Rich pearls * thee. Rl ol Sbalſpeare. And withtheſeBieds they vented — e 
ö i ire me a ſtorm; ii it be | | Shat 
feuds hom above ten thouſand bleſſings down, 3 Like Danae in the golden þ ng Shred: of wit and ſenſeleſt rhichet ba {ſpeare, 
Nor id be ſet Io high for /bow alone. Granville, | I ſwim in pleaſure; Carex. Blunder'd out a thouſand times. Swifr, 


Never was a charge maintained with ſuch a fboww With /bow'rs of tones he drives them far away ; His Lr is made up of half a dozen Sed, 


t , jon. Arterb. 902 . -0 : : 
of . r 1 ter The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. Pope. | like a ſchool-boy's theme, beaten geaeral topicks. 


| | Tenvy none the r * _—__ on. SHREW. z. J. [/chriye3, German, WIC. il 
One 0 el 22 . SE ba AY i the great /Goxwer of your gifts, mou 100 A pee v iſh, malignant, clamorous, 1 

the world: the houſes are moſt of them painted on To 8 I ly felt it. Shakſpeare. ſpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. "1 
the outſide, ſo that they look extremely gay and | {9 HO WER, v. a. [from the noun.] It appears in Roberr of Gloxcefter, that ol 
lively.  . 1 difon. 1. To wet or drown with rain. this word ſignified aticiently any one per- 1 
5. Publick appearance: contrary to cnceal. N they as a flow'ry verge, to bind | verfeor obſtinate of either ſex. 48 
ment, Lek * 1 ame wat'ry cloud, There dede of hem vor hungera thouſand and mo. 1 
Js, a om i, ms eee eee apap , 
il'd princi ities a , triu . . a ' | ' ert o 0 we 

180 open Bo * with — bright | When Gy nn woo gfe p99 bow, Mil Be merry, be merry, my wife has if, b MF 
Captivity led captive. Milton, = 10 a the earth. ton. For women ate hre tus hoth mort and tall. Shalſp. by. 
6. Lemblance ; likeneſs, 42. To pour down, By this reckonirfy lie is more. brew than the. 1 
When devils Will their blackeſt fins put on, Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing flept ; g | Shakſpeare. 1 
They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly HD. 5 — on their naked limbs the flow ry . A man had got à /oretv to his wiſe, and the 1 
Sbalſpeure. N 1 4 which 2 mora repair d. Milton. 1 a Ju 16 hy ets for exe” 75 ange. 0 4 

| gh paſs'd the midſt unmark'd » To diſtribu = 7 - er envious mind did ſhew 4 

. bros of. angel militant. : Milton. 5 rality. ; de or ſcatter with great libe- And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the w-. Drygere: oy 


—— 


» „ *g* ; 2 - | E a * f a I Fa : 
7 N . S/n thin 3 — 4 — — 1 all civil honours having | life, r e N 
e places of Ezechi ; er | : | f N . . 
for he the Lord commandeth the Levites, which * . 1 SHREWD, aa , [contrafted from forewed, } 


7 
i 
* 
# 
: 


had eonimitred idolatry, to be put from their dignity, Caeſar's favour 1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew : mali. 
and ſerve in inferior miniſtries. Whitgift. That how'rs 2 greatnel. on his friends, will cious ;troubleſome ; miſchievous. ; 
The kindred of the lain forgive the decd; raife me Her eldeſt ſiſter is fo curſt and Greed; 
3 57 a ſhort be. muſt for ſhow precede. Dryden. To Rome's firſt honours. Addiſon. 5 till che father rids his hands of her, 
xternal appearance. 1 | our love muſt live a maid, Shabſpebye. 
" "Shall I ſay O Zelmane? your words be | 79 SHo'WER. v. u. To be rainy. at pedre 


againſt it. Shall I. ſay prince Pyrocles? Wretch | S HO w ER. adj. [ fror: fhower,] Rainy, | 2 . ly ; eunning; more artfol 
that I am, your /ho2v is manifeſt againſt it. > Sidney, A hilly Ty where the ſtubble is ſtanding, ſet on | _ v9 4 UW 1 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, + fire in the ry ſeaſon, will put foith muſhrooms. It was a 7 46 ld . of the old monk, that 
For honour, which they ſeldom ſought before ; Bacon. two kind of priſons wo rve for all offend 


12. Repreſentative action. Snow Y. adi. [from ſpow.] Oftentatious, de e 4c», in e e 
F 5 was ſo overwhelmed wich 3 that Men of — imaginations 1 ſolid and fub- but by Py adi N king of ſin in others, 


| | * 1 2&1. 7 * 35 Y . - ers, an 
But now they by their own vain boaſts were tied, Murranus came from Anxur's /bow'ry height, inquiſition and 4 becklamn 1 if aby man ſhould deny 
, n With ragged rocks and ftony quarcies 1 the being of x God, add the immottality of the out 
on, OREN eh 2 C Seated on hills. yy hap Addiſon, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the fir” ax — 
9. Exhibition to view. The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies perate heretick ; but if any man ſhould profeſs to 
by her: From weſtward, when the /bow'ry winds atiſe: lieve theſe things, and yet allow himſelf in 
The minth ede ute tended with iny matter | | known wickedneſs, fuch A one fhoald be pat ind, 
| That neither fingly can be manifeſted, ; SH o'w1SH, adj, fr om Po. 7 bedlam. K - | Tillotſon. 
Without ths Geo uf both c Shakſpeare, | 1. Splendid; — & ſpiteful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paſſions, 
o. Pomp; magnificent ſpectac le © Theeſcutcheons of the co Ab, mg | fat it, meets uf good reception apd the man 
10. p; magni * a ons of the company are. be, and | who utters it is looked upon as a bre tu (atirife. 
As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, and ſuch /hews, | will look magnificent; Swift, | 8 Alliſon, 
men need not be put in 5 of them, Bacon, 2. Oftentatious,  , Corruption proceeds. from employing thoſe w 
„ ee ee Snow x, [pret. and part, paſſ, of Po.] Ach an Fit ba oY, id nf 
Ard all hoſe airy ſhapes you now behold Exhibited, | | | up in virtue. nenen ee 
Were human bodies once. ö Dryden. | Mercy /oown on man by him ſeduc' d. Milton. 3. Bad a ill Petoker "PH V 1 


| | mſelf ; and conſequent] 
he could not make a reply ;- but expreſſed in dumb | ftantial happineſs for what is /5owy and ſuperficial. we may. take it for a . 1 ane — ben! 
ſhow thoſe ſentiments of gratitude that were too big | 1. Whereby to judge of thaſe who any 244? with toa 
for utterance. IT Aaulſin. Sakank, The prone of rink. much. rout, Þ . er the world to charge ng 
SHo'WBRKEAD or SHE/'WBREAD. 2. . [ bow The children of Iſrael eat not of the finew which | directly upon their converſation. _ 


and bread.) Among the Jews, they thus | Pran upon the hollow of the thigh. —Gorgfs, | 4. Painful; pinching; dangerous; miſ.. 
called loaves of bread that the prieſt of | TyStixeD. v. a. Jr fared, [ reneadan, Chievous. % | 
the week put every Sabbath day upon | Saxon. ] To cut into {mall pieces. Com- e 2 thi 
the golden table, which was in the ſanc- | monly uſed of cloth of herbs, zal give dds ges f dür rue . Ys with ut, 
tum before the Lord, They were covered | It hath a number of ſhort cuts of Greddings, , When a man thinks he has a ftv t el 
with leaves of gold, and were twelve in | which may be detter called withes than prayers. "traitor hat eats his bre$#; ah i re4d767 to dd bim 
number, — — the twelve tribes | One gathered wild gourds, and /ored Pg aer. F «/>rewd urn, than an open adver- 
of Iſrael, They ſerved them up hot, 2 Kings. | , No enemy is fo dbfpteddly tir he ** auth, 
and at the ſame time took away the ſtale | Where did you het your knife tw 17765 &, | frewd turn, | 3 15 709: 
ones, which could not be eaten but by | And S774 t# keeke at in your fotinth rite} wBLY. 40h, [for Grd.) 


the prieſt alone. This offering was 8 15 | us iſchievoully ; deftructtvele 
ren Wb SHRED, . . from e 1. Miſchievoully ; deſtructively. M7 
; accompanied with frankincenſe . | 1. Af mall A cat a& y | | 5 * e hath moſt ſtrewod), jel upan the. 
1 Set upon the table hob rrad before me. Exedus, —_ n e waned | a At Opferd, hi youth, And win of eperiencs in | 
a | | * | TIEN | | | , marium v exwd! 
SHO'WER, 1. fe ſcbeure, Dutch.) ; | _— 4 T j - that ain'd 7 touched, even before the Juices of [or nag 
1. Rain either te or violent, BY Ton quam. g | n r 
If the boythave not a womati's gift, With ſubtle re 5 a tract of land, | I e : whe oton. 
To teins foes of commented b, Dad ker N with att fair | 2. Vexatiouſly. It is uſed commotiy of 
An onion will do woll for ſuebr a ſhift. Sha bſpeare. rung — Ne par of fight miſchief, or in ironical ex reſſion. 
rde ancient cinnamon watt while it grew, the | PR r The obſtipste and ſohiſhinitical ave Me tb Mn 
arleſt ʒ and in HD, it proſpered wort. Baren. a- - — . r Hoenugly hutt, fo by being cutio 
£, Storm of any thing falling M. | *: Aﬀragiei || from that body wiuch they chooſe not wo be of, | 
You i _ They faid they were a hubgry 3 figh'd forth pro- | DES '& Sen 
0 verbs, 43 4 | 1 4 F. „ ie l 
N f 
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Yet ſeem'd the not to winch, tho. /arewdly in. d. | 
h : Dryden. 


A e dee ine Shakſpeare. 
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gon rubb' d pon the fore :? 


„Wich good (s. „„ I + f 
| { Four per e ee eee 
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My lord ſhall never reſt; 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a Gift. ; 
2 Shakſpeare. 
The duke's commands were abſolute ; 


8 


a3 any man at firſt hearing will pre tvuly ſuſpeR it.] Therefore, iny lord, addreſs you to your forift, 

1 g ee 1-7 5 And be yourſelf ; for you mult die this i nt 
SüR NWDR TSS. u. /. [from ſpreaud.] e NE 
1. Sly cunning; e | | \ SHRIGHT, for Sri, led. Spenſer. 


© * 


Her garboiles, which not wanted fbrewdneſe of 
policy too, did you too much diſquiet. Shatſpeare. 
Ihe neighbours round admire his /orewdre/5, 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs, Swift. 
2. Miſchievouſneſs. ;,petulance, ; 
Surr'wisn. adj. {from forew.] Having 


the qualities of a ſhrew; froward ; petu. | 


lantly clamorous. > 
. Angelo, you muſt excuſe us; 
Ny wife is frewi/h, when 1 keep not hours, 
1 ö n - Shakſpeare. 
Sure wiSHLY, adu, | from Sreauiſb.] 
Petulantly; ' peeviſhly ; clamorouſly ; 
_ frowardly. * N | TIN 
- He; ewi/bly ;.one would think his 
4 N. Ap," pe ſcarce = of him. Sbalſpeare. 
SuRTwIsUuNESS. . % from. Sreaviſb.] 
The qualities of a ſhrew ; frawardneſs ; 
petulance; clamorouſneſs, 
I have no-gift in /orewiſneſ3, 
'T am a right maid for my cowardice z 
Let her not ſtrike m. 


A mouſe of which the bite is generally 
Us e venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition aſſigns ſuch malignity, that ſhe 
is ſaid to lame the ſoot over which ſhe 
runs. I am informed that all theſe 
reports are calumnious, and that her feet 
and teeth are equally harmleſs with thoſe 
of any other little mouſe. Our anceſtors 
however looked on ber with ſuch ter- 


F OY INS. 16, ape 


given her name to a ſcolding woman, 
whom for her venom they call a Grew. | 
To SHRIEKe v. 2. Krieger, Daniſh ; /cric- 
-  ciolare, Italian.] To cry out inarticu- 
lately with anguiſh or horrour ; to ſcream; 
. _ . On top, whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, * 

+ Shricking his baleful nor. Fay Queen, 
It was the owl that held, the fatal beiman 


* Which Say; 5 irrd res . 3 dme earth, and /orimps in the waters. Derbam. | 
14 Kriel, that even yourears ſhould rift to hear me. 2+ A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In 
T3, VS Shakſpeare.| contempt, BI HK :3 3 
ai n 335 14345 <F It cannot be, this weak and writhled />rimp * 
| 1 faw my lord ſo near deſtructio n, ] Should firike ſuch terrour in hit enemies. Shak/p. 
Then Biel myſelf awake. „ Delos, | * _ © > He athfoun, 
RESTS © 5 5 7 WP I _ » Within che ground, 
© At this he S df aloud ; the mouraful train At laſt, tio ſbrimp, 
" "Egho'd her grief. Did. Whereon to imp EEE 
_ Why did vou. rie out? Dryden. 8 3 | Q | 77 en 
| Trlian,] An inagteulate en of adi fried... 
or ITOuUr, ; | ; L $4 E | * 2 2 | 
"> | . You living pow'rs; inclos'd in ſtately ine 
Una hearing evermore , Lp 
His rucful Bricks and grodnivgs, often tore ON growing eee 
For pity of his pain. Fairy -4_ 2 — 
Time has been, my ſenſes would have codl'd, ; All the world _— 


n fell of haie ** 
Would at a tiſmal treatiſe roule and ftir |: | 


he corps of Almon and the reſt are ſhown : 


| Dryden. \ 


- 
— 


fd l. * renn neee Ii 
2 IST 1. /- (pepipr, Saxon. ] Confeſſion 


made to a prieſt. Out of uſe. 


deter 


. {61 5 7-208 ei bal ke $5 1355 
_ © Bernardine*s bead: I'll give a preſent rift, | 
1 Aud vi uduie bim for 8 place. — 


| Shakſpeare. | 
Surzw Moves; u. / Ireneapa, Saxon, || 


- ſpeare. 
j Come offer at my vine, and I will belp thee. 


SHRILL. adj. [A word ſuppoſed to be 
| made per onomatopæiam, in imitation of 
the thing expreſſed, which indeed it 
images very happily.] Sounding with 
a pier 
ſound. 

Thy hounds ſhall make the weikin anſwer them, 


And fetch pril echoes from the hollow earth. 
* ak | Shakſpeare. 


| The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 


Doth with his lofty and brill ſounding throat 
| Awake the god of day. Shakſpeare, 
Look up a height, the /h gorg'd lark ſo 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakſpeare. 
Up ſprings the lark, ill voic'd and 222 
| on. 
To SHRILL, v. #., [from the adjective.)] 
To pierce the ear with fharp and quick 


vibrations of ſound, 


O heavy herſe | 
Break we our pipes that rill'd as loud as lark, _ 
O careful verfe! Spenſer. 
Fark how the minttrels gin to />ri/l aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That ni Fovan withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
A. ſprilling trumpet ſounded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themſelves addrefs. Shakſp. 
Here no clarion's /orilling note 
The muſe's green retreat can pierce 3 
The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe. Fent. Ode to L. Gower. 
N The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons mix a />rilling * | 


| Sun rl v. adv. 


ſhrill noĩſe. | | 
SnAILLNESsSs. 2. , [from forill,} The 
quality of being ſhrill, - | | 


| 0 
man; /crympe, Dani 
1. A AL At Br yermiculated fiſh. 
Of ſhell-fiſh there are wrinkles, /5rimps, crabs, 


Carew. 


las ks and gulls can at a great height ſee mice on 


To kiſs this bine, this mortal reathing ſaint. 


hak 


e. 
They often plac d 5 | 
| — Within his ſanQuary itſelf their ,  - 
Abominations! and with curſed things 
His holy rites profan d. + 4." Ales. 
1 on — — before ber /orine, - 
e thus implor? „„ 
Lovers are in — FG name of their fair 
idol; they laviſh out all their incenſe upon that 


I 3 - 44s 7 $ 


i : 


SHRIMP, 2. . [ Duck. a wrinkle, Ger- 


g. tremulous, or vibratory | 


The ſun of all the world is dim and dark; | 


| 


* | ape. 
[from l.] With a | 


„„ 


þ 
1 


ju 
SHR 
Shrine, and Exnnot bear the thought of admitti 
."Medviſh therein. 4 2 an 
To Snaixk. v. 2. pteterit I rund, or 
SHrant; participle ſunken. renincan, 
Saxon. E 
1. . o contract itſelf into leſs room; to 
ſhrivel ; to be drawn together by ſor; 
internal power. 1 
Zut to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 
The forinking ſlaves of winter. Shakſpeare, 
I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchmeat, and againſt this fire 
Do I rink up. Shakſpear-, 
I have not found that water, by mixture of aſh-;, 
will Print or draw into leſs room. Bac u. 
In- weav'd ambition how much art thou hu 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom ſor it was too ſmall a bound: 
2 now two paces of the vileſt earth 
$ room enough. _ Shakfpeart, 
2. To withdraw as from danger, : 
The noiſe increaſes; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forſakes my mind. 


Dryden, 
Nature ſtands aghaſt ; 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, />rinks in, Dryden, 
Love is a plant of the moſt tender kind, 
That. Drina and ſhakes with ev'ry ruffling wind. 
13 | Granville, 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they 
ſhorten ; as appears if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, the 
ends. ſbrint, and make the wound gape. Arbuthnoz, 
"Philoſophy, that touch'd the heav'ns before, 
Sbrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more, Pope. 


3. To expreſs fear, hotrour, or pain, by 


! 


.- ſhrugging, or contracting the body, 


There is no particular object ſo good, but it may 
have the ſhew of ſome difficulty or unpleaſant qua- 
lity annexed to it, in reſpe& whereof the will may 
rin and decline it. Hooker, 

The moraing cock crew loud, 

And at the ſound it run in haſte away, 
And vaniſh'd from our fight. Shakſpeare. 
I'll embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, k 
That he ſhall rink under my courteſy. Shak/peare, 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and 
the ground hints before his treading. Shalſpeare. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 
Many. vin, which at the firſt would dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. Daniel. 
| laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, rink and fear 
Toendure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 
If a man accuſtoms hifnſelf to flight thoſe firſt 
motions to good, or /brinkings of his conſcience from 
evil, conſcience will by degrees grow dull and uncon- 
cerned. South. 
The ſky />rank upward with unuſual dread, 
And trembling Tyber div'd beneath his bed. Dryden. 
I V be gold-fraught veſſel, which mad tempeſts beat, 
le ſees now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
| - Shrinks up in ſilent joy, that he's not there. Dry4. 
The fires but faintly lick'd their prey, 
Then loath'd their impious food, and would have 
rund away. * . Dryden. 
Fall on: behold a noble beaſt at bay, 
And the vile huntſmen Hund. Dryden. 
without _ 


forinking, is a way to gain firmneſs and courage. : 
| LL 
What happier natures Sint at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pape. 
To SHR1 NK. V. 4. participle paſſ. fprunk, 
| fprank, or ſorunken. To make to ſhrink. 
Not in uſe. UAE ER al 5, 
O 1 
Are all th glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk — this little meaſure > + bakſpearts 
I  Thefixthage ſhifts 
lato the lean and flipper d pant :loon, 2 
His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his Drunt ſhanks. 7 Shakſpeares 
If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo /bin the 


| neceſſity, Tayler » 


| SHR 

Keep it fromcoming too long, leſt it ſhould un 
he corn in meaſure. Mortimer. 
Sutkixk. . / [from the verb. 

1. Corrugation; contraction into leſs com- 
ſs, TS ö . iy 
There is in this a crack, which ſeems a Drink, 
or contraction in the body fince it was firſt formed. 

 _#cdqward. 

2. Contraction of the body from fear or 

horrour. | 

This publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a chear, 
As not a figh, a look, a /brink 3 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerouꝭ fear. Daniel. 
SHRI'NKER? x. J. [from rink, ] He who 
ſhrinks. Sh | 
SpR1VALTY, 2. / Corrupted from SHE- 
- RIFFALTY ; which ſee. | 
To SHRIVE. v. a. [Tehipan, Saxon. ] To 
hear at confeſſion, Not in uſe, 
What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no ri ving work in hand. 


Shatſpeare, 
He Hrivet this woman, 
Elſe ne'er could he fo long protract his ſpeech. 
Shakfpeare. 
If he had the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould /h ive me 
than wive me. Shakſpeare. 
Sbriue but their 1itle, and their monies poize, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtrued but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good ſober two- pence, and well ſo. Cleavel. 
To SHRI'VEL, v. 1. | ſchrompelen, Dutch. ] 
Jo contract itſelf into wrinkles, 


Leaves, if they />rivel and fold up, give them 
drink. Evelyn. 

If ſhe ſmelled to the freſheſt noſegay, it would 
ſbrivel and wither as it had been blighted. 
. | Arbuthnot. 


To Strt'velL, v. 2. To contract into 


wrinkles. 


He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and /orivels up the blades. 


When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And forivel'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 

' Undams his wat'ry ſtores. Dryden. 


SHKI'VER. . J. | from /orive.] A confeſſor. 
Not in uſe. | 
The ghoſtly father now hath done his fhrift ; 

When he was made a river twas for ſhift. 


SHROUD. #./, [pcnub, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhelter; a cover. 
It would warm his ſpirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his faroud the univerſal 

: landlord. Shakſpeare, 
By me ĩnveſted with a veil of clouds, 
And ſwaddled, as new-born, in fable forouds, 
For theſe a receptacle I deſign d. Sandys. 

he winds | 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeek 
.Some better . ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumb'd. Milton. 
2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding ſheet. 
Now the waſted brands do glow; _ 

Whilſt the ſcreech-owl, ſcreeching loud, | 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe - | 
In remembrance of a /oroud. Sbalſpeare. 

They drop apace; by nature ſome decay, 
And ſome the blaſts of ſortune ſweep away; - 
Till naked quite of happineſs, aloud _ 
We call for death, and ſhelter in a aud. Young. 
3. The Tail-ropes. It ſeems to be taken 
ſometimes for the ſails. - 
turned back to the maſt of the ſhip ; there I foun 
my ſword among ſome of the /orouds. Sidney, 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt ; ©- 
And all the /orouds wherewith-my life ſhould ſail 
Are turned to one little hair. Shatſpeare. 
| A weather-beaten veſſel holds 
- Gladly the port, . tho” /brouds and gig jour: ; 
oth. Per, Hen. 


Shakſpeare. 


ing to the ſpecies of cedar. 


8 H R 
The flaming /orovds fo dreadful did appear, 
All judg'd a wreck could no rtion bear, Dryd. 
He ſummons firaight his denizens of ait; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair: 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 2: 
That ſeem'd but zephyts to the crowd beneath. 


Pope. 


To SHROUD, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſhelter; to cover from danger as an 


agent, 
Under your beams I will me ſafely /5roud. 


Fairy Queen. 


He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to br,, him- 
felf until ſuch time as the rage of the people was 
I : nlles. 

he governors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs to be 
plucked: down, for fear that the Turks, ſhrouding 
themſelves in them, ſhould with more cafe beſiege 
the town. > Knolles. 

Beſides the faults men commit, with this imme- 


diate avowed” aſpe upon their religion, there are 
others which lily round themſelves under the ſkirt : 


of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 


2. To ſhelter as the thing covering. 


One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, may 


ſhroud four hundred horſemen. Raleigh. 
3. To dreſs for the grave. | 
If T1 die before thee, /droud me ; 

In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shakſpeare, 


The ancient Egyptian mummies were /brouded in 
a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, 
like ſerecloth, Bacon, 
Whoever comes to ſbroud me, do not harm 
That ſubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 


4. To clothe; to dreſs, 
5. To cover or conceal, 


That ſame evening, when all /rouded were 
In careleſs ſleep, all, without care or fear, 


They fell upon the flock. Spenſer, 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll roud our 
"ourſelves, 


For through this land anon the deer will come ; 

— in this covert will we make our _— ” 
ulling the principal. akſpeare. 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud: ſome tempelt riſe, 

And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies, 

To /broud my ſhame. Dryden. 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, 

And on the mountain keep their boiſt'rous court, 


That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit /orouds, 


And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
Addiſon, 


6. To defend; to protect. 


SHRUB. . /. [pcnibbe, Saxon.] 
1. A buſh; a ſmall tree. a 


Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem ot body, 
and then at a good diſtance from the earth ſpread in- 
to branches; thus gooſeberries and cutrants are 

fru, oak s and cherries are trees. Locke. 
He came unto a gloomy glade, 

Cover'd with boughs and /orwubs from heaven's light. 
6 Fai Queen, 

The humble ru and buſh with frizzled hair, 
w Milton. 
All might have as well been wann 
4. ore, 
Comedy is a repreſentation of common life, in low 
ſubjects; and is a kind of juniper, a ,b u belong- 
Dryden. 

I've liv'd 


Amidſt theſe woods, gleauing from thorns and hr 
A wretched ſuſtenance, f 


Adidiſmn. 


{ 


| 


J. Reſembling a 


SHRUFPF, 2. /. 


To SHRUG., vv. 2. 


| for 


To $nv'yyL, v; 4. [rfpeling, 


2. [a cant word.] Spirit, acid, and ſugar 
Suxv's BV. adj. from. Grub. 


r ub. 5 f 4 
Plants appearing weathered, />rybhy; and curled, 
are the effects of immoderate wet. Ur Mortimer. 


2. Full of ſnrubs; buſn y). a 


Geatle villager, 1 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place? 
Due weſt it riſes — this /&rubby point. Mi 


3. Conſiſting of ſnrubs. 225 


Plinlimmon, the goats their /orubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. FA 18 * , n N Philips. 
Droſs ; the refuſe of metal 
tried: hy the Fe. ace 1, e D. 
[/chricken, Dutch, to 
tremble.] To expreſs horrour or diſſatis- 
faction by motion of the ſhoulders or 
whole bod. | 8 
Like a fearful deer that logks moſt about when 
he comes to the beſt feed, with a />rugging kind of 


On that cloud-pjercing hill 


| tremor through all her principal parts, the gave theſe 


words. . an (ben! 2 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty 


idney. 
kind of 
ugging come over her body like the twinkling 
of the faireſt among the fixed ſta. + \ Sidney, 
Be quick, thou wett beſt 
To anſwer other buſineſs; />rugg'/f thou malice ? 
| 3 . |. . Shakſpeare. 
He grins, ſmacks, rugs, and ſuch an itch eaduresy 
As 'prentices or ſchool-bays, which do know 


Of ſome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Donne, 


grin, they bug. 


The 
They bow, they a, they ſcratch, they hug. Swife, 
To SHRUG, v. a, To contract or draw up. 


He /orvgs his ſpoulders/when you talk of ſecuri- 
ties, - tern 1 * ; on. 
He ſbrugg d his ſturdy back, 


As if he felt his ſhoulders ake,  Hudibras. 


| SHRUG, . . | from the verb.] A. motion 


of the ſhoulders 


or averſion. f 
And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be , or how;to liſp abroad, 

To retura knowing in the Spaniſh rug: Cleavel. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues, **, 

Of heads and (lioulders, hods and /orugs. Hugibr, 

Put on the critick's brow, and lit 

At Will's, the puny judge of wit, 

A nod, a brug, a ſcornful ſmile, * * 

Wich caution us'd, may ſerve a while. 


uſually expreſſing diſlike 


"942 3 7 Fog. ö 


Suit | 


So Venus from prevailing Greeks did /5roud A third; with Uk rag and wittking eye,” 
The hope of Rome, and ſay'd him in a cloud. 1 Sulpect bim for a deriſeapd a br: ; ku . 
To SHROUD, v. 2. To harbour; to take 3 2 Hi en 
a. | „ 7*5 n 1 : 
. 3 / Leaving the two friends alone, I Sruxk aſide to 
If your ſtray attendants bg yet lodg'd ing-houſe; wh ictures 
Or foroud within theſe limit * (hall know ne 5 er er Fla 
Ere morrow wake, Milton. The wicked /brunk for fear of him, and all the 
SHRO'VETIDE. 1. J. [ frome ro, | workers of iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees, 
SHROVEeTU'ESDAY, F the preterit SyrU'NKEN, The part. paſſive of ſhrink, 
/orive.] The time of confeſſion ; the day She weighing the yecaying plight, - 
before Aſhwedneſday or Leat, on which | And Grunden finews, of her choſen knight, 
anciently they went to confeſſion, d menen e Queen 
. . air 
At Hrovetide to ſnroving. Teer. If there were taken out of men's i 


minds vain 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor />runken things, full of melancholy. 


; acon, 
To SHU DDER. u. a. | ſchuddren, Dutch. 


To quake with fear, or with averſion, 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd 22 | 
And /budd'ring tear. Shakſpeare. 
The fright . u but the ſemale band 
Wich horror Hhudd ring on a heap they run. Dryder. 
* OT 2 — der 6. the 1 
ood runs backward, and my faultꝰ ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. 7 a | SY Smith, 
Cæſar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter'ſt, 
And hudder in the midſt of all his 1 
| WOE EF NO ROE - Addiſon, 
HUPF Saxon, a 
buſtle, a tumult, . P53 542 a „ 7 * 
8 a es „ A 
4 4 4 


The more they have the better —_— } th 


Ca me nt” 
e ſhall in vain, /&uf#ing the litt Ws. 
Have from one anat anather's' 'hapds, endeavour to 5 x4 
vent our wants; decay of trade will quigkly 
the remainder. 


. | 


| believe that all things were a: firſt created, and are | 


continually diſpoſed, for the beſt, than that the whole 
univerſe is mere bungling, notbing effected for any 

ſe, but all ill-fayouredly cobbled and jumbled 
— ether, by the unguided agitation and rude /o»fes 
of matter? Beniley. 


SUHiU- SHU SHU 
1. Fo throw into tjforder; 45 agitate To chend arguments, concerning the novelty of On various ſeas not only loft, 
tumultuouſly, ſo as that one Wa. — ing ctw. | But Aur from ern ſhore, and batr d evty 
the place 7 another; to. confuſe ; to | - | If a ſteward be fuffered to run on, without briog- 5. To * not to 2 
throw L 18 ö 12 to a reckoning, ſuch a dul farbearance Harden not thy heart, nor /but thine hand f. 
We. 8 id one, BEE — him w afl, and fangs * 42 * 4 brother. — 
Then, ſybil, thou and I will greet. Cleavelard. | Wi he dard not dire break bis prone | © 3 ob ant. To exclude; to deny 
From a new b * g and — of the com- | man n many 2 g excu ſe. Arb uthaot. n Wy se 
| Te M ns 0 Res Boyle. 3. T 10 * wee to — | The juſter you drive it to hut off the rain. Tufſer 
. r moſt L FE » and | Maſt uf for | if, | Shakſpeare, T F: Joſuek a night : 
which muſe 2 2 tele ward, | 4+ To more wich an irregular gait, ms he ns Bs, pee 
ot 6 . * * WE 85 'Tis like ray > forc'd a of a ſbuſſting nag. Sbalſp. Shut We, ln ble wal cond 45 well divia's. 
N 255 ie tons my A Ka a Wis 5 2 ua FPLE, 2. / [from the verb.] W Dryden. 
pimple 9 1 . The act of diſordering things, or mak- | PLN on lie — f with @ muck 
2 — thro the Flouds and — in. Pos. | "ing them take confuſedly the place of a oo it /outs ont all * Uſe = rg 
C 0 * ; * t - 
human nature in ee win 22 Sits, x it not a firmer foundation for contentment, 4 2 SHUT . Lo Cloſe; to make im 


8 to make impaſſable, or impo- 
ble to be entered or quitted. Up i; 
ſometimes little more than emphatical, 


Woe unto you ſcribes ! for you ut up the king. 
dom of Nadel againſt men; #Þ . 


Dangerous rocks /out up the paſſage, Raleig 1, 


miraculouse ne n. E trick ; an artifice, What barbarous cuſtoms ? 
by chanee, and mit by acefdent. Black, gifts of nature are beyond al! hams and | Shut 4h a deſart ſhore to drowning men, 
in Harne, 1 1 | Ape L Eftrange And drive us to the eruel ſeas agen. Dryder. 
AY 8 4 uf, nd 4 His mother />ut up half the rooms in the houſe 
ihe two of — An rr schr. 2.7 { l cap, ] in which her huſband or fon had died. Audiſor. 
5 555 taking out 21. Bb makes 4" play at which money is ſhaken in a hat, 8 y 
= : 5. he would got Pore He loſt his money at chuck+farthivg, /ouffiecap, | 8. To SHUT xp. To confine ; to encloſe ; 3 
that 1 47 a one ſhould believe, and all-fours, Arvuthnot. to impriſon. 
- — 72 Jhuffied and hurled about in SHU'FFLER. . / [from /uffle, ] He who | , Thou haſt known my ſoul in adverſities ; and not 
| 25 3 that the were at conſtant ale | plays tricks or ſhufſles. Hut me p into the hands of the enemy. Pſalms, 
Yeah ether; $119: Woodward. sn 'FELINGLY adv, [from Wi th A rs tt fea, Nef led, ave trifles, w wnen we 
9 change the poſition of cards with U E ſhuffle. ] 1 conſider Whole families put to the ſword, wretches 
h 75 an irregular gait. | ſhut ap in dungeons, er. 
* wa”, ag" ON L may go. /Suffling/y, for I was never before | © Lucullus, with great fleet, but up Mithridates 
Houſing « of cardy, or 10 walked in trammels ; yet I ſhall drudge and moil at | in Pitany, Arbuthnoc, 
conſtancys till L have word off the hitching in my 9. To SHUT up. To conclude. 
4 hr ©, C a — 75 condemn 0, pace. Dryden. The king $ a-bed ; 
3. To 4 or gd hem with I: To SHUN, v. a. [apcunian, $ax,] To avoid; He is 2x up in meaſureleſs content, Shak/pearc, 


Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 


artificig] or frauduleattumult, | ys to decline; to — to eſcape; to his embaſſage, yet, in the fouttin up of all, he 
Her mother, | I | eſchew. received no more xt an inſolent an cy Knolles, ? 

Now firm for doctor Caius; hath appo ; _ Conſider death in itſelf, and nature teacheth To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurſt 

+ That he (hall 22 ber. That , | Chriſt to. /b it, Hooker. | Than death can make me} for death ends our woes, 


The lark till, Suns on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble-nett lies filent in the field. Waller. 
Birds and beaſts can fly their foe : | 
So chanticleer, who never ſaw a for, 


Yet /bunn'd him as a ſailor h the rocks, Dryd. 


And the kind grave h wp the mournful ſcene. 
Dryden 
When the ſcene of life is /but up, the flave will 


2 that 0 of 75 what dreams may come, | be above his maſter, if he has ated better. Collier. 


When we have />uf To SHUT, v. 2. To be cloſed ; to cloſe it- 
Mul give wy 10 i i. "TIME And NA well, ſelf: as, flowers open in the day, and that 
ANI no gens 1 =vts | . Aus misſortunes, or thou'lt learn nm) 2. at night. 

A ed off with ſuch t pay. Sha 1b. a . 

33 ee Snu'xLESs, adj. (ſom Hun. ] Inevitable; why Pr ahbe N, clear; 
at a. bern e it te du acighbours, L unavoidable. We muſt not pray in one find a thief 
| child is og for "ar oe; — * he f 5 enter d „ to 217 7 
2 , with M* be mortal gate of the city, which he painted | A * ante. 

With hunks de. Sale sue. x4/. [from the verb.] 
8, Bader Ae Fo. fm 1 7 SHUT, As. a. pret. 1 Hut; part paſſ. 1. Claſe; act of W 
ouſly or fraud | . ke t him round his pal 
They tent forth 8 to convent F A e Sagi Dutch, ] ot 3 aaa me — park - . enquiry 
before a court ofcommiſſion, and there uſed'to, 4 fr. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or | Thatfince the /but of evening none had ſeen him. 
wp a ſurnthagy proceeding by examination, without] kegreis; to make not Open. Dryden. 
F «+ of. j . a 2 ex it o ” 3 = —_ L yours mots at him. Iſaiab. 2. Small door or cover. 
ace ce * o a ſtrong tower e men women, The wind dy the fo "A 
7 wel. | and Jour it to them, and gat them up to the oh 7 11 of air; Grin ron 1 ee | 
5 KEE litt or. ui within, to c 
1. To throw the gards i into a new order. * ie AYE oF . with ons cya it was admitted. | tha Wilkine 
A ſharper both /þ rate kun, Ro Rte. wi * 9 che ſpirits vidual. unite In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
OX ee | Og Ceo 
A1 ; he w d, we th \ | , a wi a ela vion 
Women a fre ab — ty it worth wi 1 5 |; wy d ber power ; ESE mene, There . ＋ or * 
ho cuts or bei with our 1 traving n 2 e any loud noiſe might awaken it. 
s ai came, u R ＋ 
evade e = _— 2 Snulrrxz. 1. /. Lem. en, 
Ll leaving the 2 "RAGS on "the left z revealed. Galati pay 1. On that t ſhuts. 
J hiding mine honour Ag my - — They vent in, male and female of all fleſh; 2. A cover,; 4 | 
| \ have nought todo with that uſing ſect, that | en, 10 has. | | In lofty litters . debate, 

Kc: gternally al. things, Gleaville. 8 Pp | Or fleepat caſe 72 it — 1 Dryden, 

22185 = — 5 . * io Re ade At vn aan Mitten SHu'TTLE, . # /chietſpoeke, Datch; 
ban 1 . . : 
* * 4. Wy . | «| ſeal, — The inſtrument with 


— 


6 


1 


! 


\ 


” 


| 7 1 8 og lr: Van. 
SYGAMORE. 2. . [/camarus, Lat.] A 


i & 


e 

whjob the weaver ſhoots the: croſj 
fi, N | 
9 — life is a /buttle. Shakſpear 
Like * through the loom, ſo ſwiftly glide 
My fea d hours. Sande. 
zt curious loom daes chance by ev ning ſpread | 

Wich what fine e — 22 — dT 

hich li ider's net s o'er the mead ! 
Which like the ſpider's net hangs o'er 1 | 


Suv*TTLECOCK, . fo, [See Suirrrz- 
cock.}] A cork ſtuck with feathers, 


and beaten backward and forward. 
With Wart cape with billets 1 unkt, 
utt ceming manly wit. 
Win ſoutthecocks . a 2 
SHV. adj. { ſchowe, Dutch ; ſchife, Ital.] 
1. Reſerved; not familiar; not free of 
behaviour. 
þ know you y to be oblig' d, 
And ſtill more loth to be oblig'd by me, Somthern. 
What makes you ſo /by, my good friend? There's 
pobody loves you better than J. Arbutbnot. 
2. Cautious; wary; chary. 


I am ve of employing corroſive liquors in 
the ry oy Weit indz. 5 Biylt. 


We are not. of aſſent to celeſtial informations, 
becauſe they were hid from ages. Glanville, | 
We grant, although he had much wit, : 
H' was very by of uſing it, | 
As being loth to wear it out, | 
And therefore bore it not about, Hudibrar. 
3. Keeping at a diſtange ; unwilling to 
approach. | 
; 19 follow was the duke ; and, I believe, 1 
know the cauſe of his withdrawing. Shak/prare 
She is re ted in ſuch a h retiring poſture, 
and, covers her bolom with one of l 
on. 
But when we come to ſeize th inviting prey, 
Like a ſoy ghoſt, it vaniſhes away. Iris 
4. Suſpicious ; jealous ; unwilling to ſuf. 
fer near acquaintance. | 
be bruiſe impoſthumated, and turned to a ſtink- 
ing ulcer, which made every body ly to come near 


* oC 4 


— 


Arbuthnot. | 


r. 5 

The horſes of the army, having been daily led 
before me, were no longer ſoy, but would come up 
to my very feet without ſtarting, Swift. 
Princes axe, by wiſdom, of tate, ſomewhat /by 


of their ſucceffors ; and there. may be ſuppoſed in 


queens regnant a little proportion of tenderneſs that 
way mgre-than. in kings. Motion. 
S1'BILANT. adj. [ fibilans, Lat.] Hiſfing. 
It were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each of the 
other pair of liſping and. /ibi/ant letters. Holder, | 
SIA TIOR. 2. /. [from fhilo.. Lat.] A 
hiſſing ſound, 5 5 

| Metals, quenched in water, give a ſſbilation or 
hifling found. 4 con. 


A pipe, a little moittened on the iof:de, maketh 
a more ſolemn ſound thag, if the pipe were dry ; but 


yet with a ſweet degree of /4ilation or puiling. 


tree. | 


Ti SICCATE. . 0 8 * Lat. 4 þ 4 ' | 
o | ys ' hen 5 | To Serv. v. 4. 


ry. * | 1 
Stcca'TrON. . /. [from ficcate.] The 
act of drying. 
S1GC1'BICK, adj. { ficcus and fo, Latin,] 
' Cauſing dryneſs, 
Salccir x. ». |. — Fe, ficcitas, from 
Accus, Lat.] Dryneſs; aridity ; want 
of moiſture, © © EF 
at which is coagulated, by a. ity, will 
ee from ag ee ken, of 
and ſugar. * Brawn. 
The reaſon ſome atterapt. to make out from the 
K&city aud drineſs of its fleſh. run. 
Is application of medicamenta, conſider what de- 


« | 


8 FC 
gig 1. . Lx, Fr.] 


e. 
Ta ſhun ames-ace that ſwept, my 
Sion. ach. Such. 


+ thoug 


But now I wote it is gathing A; 


SICK. adj. [ 


the diſeaſe. | 
'Tis meet we all go forth, 


| ſome ſeaſonable affiftance. 


iel and well. 


ill in the ſtomach. 
3. Cotrupted. 
What ve oſt do beſt, 


For our beſt act. 
4. Diſguſted, 


I do not, as an enemy to peace, 


Our very veins of life. 


To Stex. v. n. 
ſicken; to take a diſeaſe, 
A little time before 


To S1'CKEN. v. 4. [from fich.] 


1. To make ſick; to diſeaſe. 


See Suck. 
t the ſoul would have made me rich; 


reoc, Sax, feck, Dutch. 
1. Afflicted with diſeaſe: with of 


By /ick interpreters, on weak ones, is 
ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried up 


Ace; 


es Away. 


Far either the ſhepherds been idle and till, 
And led of their ſheep what they will. 


Spenſer 


penſer. 
bids 


Fo view the ict and feeble parts of France. 


The number fix at 


My ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the _— 


Shakhſpeare, 


In peiſon there is phyfick ; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me /ich, 
Being cl, hath in ſome meafure made we well. 


| Fo ſee his _—— of Pym's diſeaſe? Cleawe/, 
| ir 
Tended the l, buſicft from couch to couch. 


Shakfpeare. 
Caſſius, I am fick of many grieſo. Shakſpeare. 
Where 's the ſtoick can his wrath 5 


1 


Milton. 


A ſpark of the man- Killing trade fell Art. 


Dryden. 

Viſit the l and the poor, comforting m_ by 

on. 
Nothing makes a. more ridiculons figure in a | 
man's life, than the diſparity we often find in him 
Pope, 
2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion ; 


Shakſpeare. 


Troop in the-threngs of military men: 

But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds fick of happineſs, 

And purge th* obſtructions which begin to it 


Shakſpeare. 


He was not ſo /ick of his maſter as of his work. 


L' Eftrange. 


Why will you break the ſabbath of my days, 
Now. /ick alike of envy and of praiſe ? 


Pope, 


Not in uſe. 


Our great grandſire Edward ci A and died. 


[from the noun.] To 


* 


Shakſpeare. 


Why ſhould ane earth, one clime, one ſtream, one 


| breath, 
2. To weaken ; to impair, 


By this ſo 
They (b abound as formerly. 


Raiſe this to ſtrength, and /cken that to death? 


Prior. 


Kinſmen of mine have 
ken'd their eſtates, that never 


Shakſpeare. 


1. To grow ſick; to fall into diſeaſe. 


The lg that ſat upon the jail, and thoſe that. 
attended, ſictened upon it, and died. 


Merely to drive away the time, he fettem d, 


1 know the more one fctent, the worſe he is. 


Shakſpear-e. 


Bacm. 


Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be quicken'd. 


treaſure. 


2. To be fatiated þ to.be filled to di 
| Though t 


Mi 
if 


hough 
Of. nature's germins tumble all together 
| Evatill.defiruttion 


To what I aſk vn. 


wee of heat and fccity is proper. Wiſemane 


JSicken,, anſwer me $ 


5 


3. To be diſguſted, or diſordered, with. ab- 


huorrence. 
| 


EE” 


| 


lan. 
guſt, | 


S1'CKER., adv, 


SY/CKLINESS. . . [from 4959 


| 


SIC 
The ghoſts repine at violated night 
And curſe th? — * ſun, and a at the fight. 
Dryden. 
4. * grow weak; to decay; to lan- 


+ 
Spie thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy waſtes away : | 
So ficken waining moens oo near the ſun, 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge of a. 1 
| . * 
Abſtract what oghers feel, what others mint, 
All pleaſures /icten, and all glorics fink. Pope. 
S1'CKER, adj. [Acer, Welſh ; ter, Dutch.] 
Sure; certain; firm, Obſolete. 
But ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar, | 
Content with little, in condition Igler. 
| | Uubberd?'s Tale. 
Surely ; certainly. Ob. 
ſalete. 


Sicker thou s but a lazy loord, 

And rekes much of thy pe 6 G 
That with fond terms arid witleſs words 

To bleer mine eyes doit think. penſer. 


8 
SPCKLE. . / [picol, Sax. fictel, Dutch, 


from ſecale, or ficula, Lat.] The hook 
with which corn is cut; a reaping. 
hook. 
God's harveſt is even ready for the fich/e, and all 
the fields yellow long agu. Spenſers 
Time ſhould never, 
Inlife or death, their fortunes ſever; 
But with his ruſty cle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudibras. 
When corn has once felt the /c#/e, it has no more 
8 * the 28 , | uth, 
| er whom time gently ſhakes his wings of down, 
Till with his filent 2 are — yden. 
Si'CxXLEMAN, 2. /. [from fichle,]' A 
St'exLER. reaper. a ' 
You ſunburnt /ick/emer,, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 
Shakfſpeare, 
Their. fick/ers reap the corn another ſows, = 
Sandys. 
Diſpo- 
ſition to ſickneſs; habitual diſeaſe. 
1 Impute : 
His words to wayward {/ckline/s- and age. 
Shakſpeare. 
Next compare the /ic>/ineſ5, healthfulneis, and: 
fruitfulneſs oi the ſeveral years. Graunt. 
S1'CKLY, adv, [from /ich.] Not in 
We wear our health but Ac in his life, 
Which in his death were perfeck. 5 


SUcKLY. adj. [from . fich. 


1. Not healthy; not ſound; not well ;. 


ſomewhat diſordered, | 
o take the indiſpos d an y fit 
Far the ſound — 4 S5 
Bring me word, bay, if thy lord looks wel; 
For he went /ichly forth. Shakſpeare.. 
A pleaſing cordial, Buckingham 
Shat/peare. 


Is this thy vow unts my Afctiy heart. 
Time ſeems not ndu/ beneath his years to itoop, 


Nor do his wings with /ick/y feathers . 


1. 
Would we know what health and eaſt are Worth, 
let us aſk one that is Hel, or in pain, and we have 
the price, | | Grew, 
here affectation, with a Scily mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen ;. 
PraQis*d' to lifp, and hang the head aſſde, 


Fainte into airs, and languiſhes with pride. | Pope, - 


Wes on my couch l lay, 
Impationt both of and day, | 
Then Stella ran to my relief. pl 


Your bodies are not only-poor and periffi mb 
lothes ; butlike infettee clothes, Al you with 

all diſeaſes and diftetmpers, which. oppreſs. the ſaul 
with ſickly appetites, and/vain '' Law 
2. Faint; weak * cee e 
And early, coc have. ſummon' r 


* 
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— . ee . LET. —_——_ 
ot : 


Dr, 


Their gory /ides freſh bleeding fercely fret, 
' Fairy Queen. | 


| 4, Margin; edge; verge. 


Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 


"_ 


1 2 353 

o animate btful'fight, + 1, 

Namur in vain _ that 15 1 
Tn vain France hopes the Helly light 
Should ſhine near William's fuller day, 


Prior. 


To SRL v. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To make di to taint. with the | 


hue of diſeaſe. 
+ The native hve of teſolution 
Is fichlied ver with the pale caſt of thought. 


ot 19 uſe.” 


y 2 N Shakſpeare, 
S1'cxness, 2. /. [from fck.] _ | 
1. State of being diſeaſed. _ 
1 do lameat the fickne/7 of the king,  _ 
As loth toloſe him. .- = Shakſpeare. 


My people are wit 
My numbers leflen'd. . 
imſelf took our infirmities, and bare our fick- 
. neſſer. | | Matthew: 
When I ſay every fickneſs has a tendency to death, 
J mean every individual fickne/7 as well as every 
kind.” * 2 | 1 N. 411. 
Truſt not too much your now / reſiſtleſs charms ; 
Thoſe age or ſicbngſi ſoon or late diſarms. 


122 mich enfeeblel, 


SIDE. . Lide, Sax. fle, Dutch. 


1. The part of animals fortified by the ribs. | 


When two boars with rankling malice meet, 


Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly ſides. 
2. Any 
other part. : * 
The tables were written on both their der, on 
the one /ide and on the other, Exodus. 
The force of theſe outward ſtreams might well 


enough ſerve for the turning of the ſcrew, if it were | 


ſo that both its ſides would equiponderate. 


Wilkins. 
3. The right or left. | 


Ul 


The lovely Thais by his tte 10 


Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flow'r of youth, and beauty's pride. Dryden. 
Or where Hydaſpes' wealthy ide | 
Pays tribute to the Perſian je” Roſcommon, 
oor wretch ! on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life; 
For now the flowing tide _ | 4k 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide, Dryden. 
The temple of Diana chaſte, | 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greets was dran, 
Shades bn the „ider, and in the midſt a 93 : 
» en. 
I could ſee perſons dreſſed in zlorious habits, with 
Fug upon their heads, lying down by . of 
ountains. . Addiſun. 
5. Any kind of local reſpeck. 
They looking back, all th! eaſtern ſide beheld 
Of Paradiſe. . 
If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt 
Oa this ide nothing. „„ . 


, MEM. 
6. Party; intereſt ; faction; ſect. 
"It Their weapons only - x 
Seem'd on our ſide ; but for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fiſh are in a pond, _ Shakſpeare. 
Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be on the 


of grace. Spratt, 
Mien he always took to be | 1 4 
His friends, and dogs his enemy; | 
Who never ſo much hurt had done him, 
As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras. 


In the ſerious part o 

wholly on Chaucer's fide. 
- * That 

E the efteem of all des by the impartiality of 

1 is behaviour. e } ifon. 
Let not our [ames, though foil'd in arms, deſpair, 

Whil& on his fide he reckons half the fair. Titel. 
Some valuing thoſe of theit on /ide, or mind, 


Fondly we think we honour merit then, 1 
. When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men, Pope, 
He from the taſte obſcengyeclaims our youth, 


Jong conſidered may be 
Shakſpeare. . : 


| Pope. | 
3. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 


part of any body oppoſed to any | 


the advantage * 0 
perſon, who, fills their chair, has July 


* 


811. 


— 


And pours each human virtd 


1 other. 3 
There began a ſharp 


* 


* wt 3 * 


come out of a freſh air. 
I am too well ſatisfied of 


judge will condemn. | . 


It is granted, on both 


To fly conjunction. 


1. Lateral. 


their perſons. 8 


marble. 


whole worlds are a-falling ? 


by any painter but Homer. 
My le 


t. To lean on one fide. 


In his behalf. | 


© tubj 


- 


EOS 


Aud few the paſſions va thigh of truth ; 


1 9 
T . 


| Forms the ſoft boſom with they 


hd cruel fight, 
ſlain and wounded on both el. Knoles, 
| The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as con- 
tinually are about them that have it; on the other 
fide, the plague taketh ſooneſt hold of thoſe that 


One mighty ſquadron with a fide wi 


ecret enemies could not 
preſſions, which by a fide wind reflected on 


D 
| n the heatt. Pope. 
7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or 
oppoſitiom to another, It is uſed of per 
ſons, or © propoſitions; reſpecting each 


9 


my own 


My ſecret wiſhes would my choice decide; 
But open juſtice bends to neither fide, + 
„that the fear of a 
Deity doth univerſally poſſeſs the minds of men. 


Tuo nations fill purſued: *' 
Peculiar ends, on each /ide reſolute 


* 2 


8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity,z as, be 
is conſin by his mother or father's ſide. 
Vet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 
Whoſe temper betters by the father's de 
Valike the reſt that double human care, 
Fond to relie ve, or reſolute to mare. 


S1Ds. adj, from the noun.] 


Take of the blood, and ſtrike it on 
| poſts, and on the upper door poſt of the 


2. Oblique; indirect. in 
They preſume that the law doth ſpeak with all 
; indifferency, that the law hath no ſide reſpect to 


2 * 


People are ſooner reclaimed by the /ide wind of 
a ſurprize, than by downright admon 


The parts of water, being eaſily ſeparable from 
each other, will, by a ſide motion, be eafily removed, 
and give. way to the approach of two regs. of 


What natural agent could turn them aſide, could 
impel them fo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe fide blow | 
| againſt that tremendous weight and e when | 


He not only gives us the full proſpects, but feveral 
unexpected peculiarities, and ide views, unobſerved'| 


ToSiDe, v. #. [from the noun. ] . 


All riſing to great place is by a winding ſtair; 
and if there be factions, it is good to fide a man's | - 
ſelf whilſt rifing, and balance himſelf when plactd. 


2. To take a party; to engage in a faction. 
Vex'd are the nobles who have fded * 


As ſoon as diſcontents drove men into fdings,.as 
ill humours fall to the diſaffected part, which cauſes 
| inflammations, ſo did all who affected novelties | | 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted. 


The princes differ and divide; 
Some follow law, and ſome with beauty fide, 


It is pleaſant toſee a verſe of an old poet revolting 
from its original eaſe, and fiding with a modern 


: ſubject. tr 3s 31 75 IF 
| All id in parties, and begin th" attack, 


gy 


| weakneſs to 

be pleaſed with any thing 1 have written ; but, on 
| the other /e, my reaſon tells me, that what I have 
as juſt as what an ordinary 


ition. 


nd ſped. : 
Dryden. 


forbear ſome ex- 


Kin 


* 


many being 


. . Bacon, | 


Dryden. 
Tillotſon, 


Pybilibr. 


Parnel. 


7 


the two ſide | 


houſes. * ' 
Exodus. 


Hooker. 


L'Eftrange. 
ry 


entley 


Pope. 


me. 
Swift. 


by Bacon, 


 Shalſpeare. 


Charles. 


to them, require a brain'free from all inclination to 
ſiding, or affection to opinions for the authors ſakes, 
before they be well underſtood, © Digby. 
Not yet ſo dully deſperate 
To fide againſt ourſelves with fate; 76? 
As criminals, condemn'd to ſuffer, _ . "> 
Are blinded firft, and then turn'd over. Hudibras. | 


Granville, 


Adiifon. 


SID 

+ Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles 
upon which her majeſty proceeded, either abſented 
themſelves where the whole cauſe depended, or 
| ſided with the enemy, © Swift, 
| * Theequitable; part of thoſe who now ſde again 
| the court, will probably be more temperate, Sift, 
S1 b BOND. . /. | fide and board.) Ihe 
ide table on which conveniencie; are 
placed for thoſe that eat at the other 


At a ſtately. fideboard by the wine 
That fragrant ſmell diffus d. Milton. 
No fdeboards then with gilded plate were dreſs'd, 
No ſweating flaves with maſſive diſhes preſs'd, 
$4 ee | Dryder. 
The fnow-white damaſk enſigns are %iſplay'd, 
And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fdeboard laid. Ling. 
Ide ſhining ſideboard, and the burn iſh'd plate, 
Let other miniſters, great Anne, require. Prior. 
Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in 
ſilyer veſſels, to the value of 11,966/. 155. gd, a 
quantity exceeded afterwards by the /ideboards of 
many private tables. Arbuthnot, 
Si'DEBOX, 2. / [ide and box.] Seat for 
the ladies on the fide of the theatre, 
Why round our coaches, crowd the white-gloy's 
beaux? -, . "ry CG | 
Why bows the ſidebox from its inmoſt rows? Poe. 
S1'DEFLY, 2. ſ. An inſet, 
From a rough whitiſh maggot, in the inteſtinum 
rectum of horſes, the fdefly proceeds. Derbam. 
To 810 DLR. v. 2. from ide. 
1. To go with the body the narroweſt 
way. 

Fhe chaffering with diſſenters is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a- jar, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time, and that not 

_. Without ſtooping and./id/ing, and ſqueezing his body, 


I paſſed very gently and filing through 
principal ſtreets. | 
2. To lie on the fide, 
A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, 
ſome fidling, and others upſide down, the better to 
'. adjuſt them to the pannels. Sewift, 
S1/DELONG. adj, | fide and long.] Lateral; 
oblique ;' not in front; not direct. 
She darted from her eyes a ſidelong glance, 
Joi as ſhe ſpoke, and like her words, it flew; 
em'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. Dryd, 
The deadly wound is in thy foul : 
When thou a tempting harlot doſt behold, 
And when ſhe caſts on thee a /ide/ong glance, 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. Dryd. 
The reaſon bf the planets motions in curve lines 
is the attraction of the ſun, and an oblique or de- 
— Loc te. 
The kiſs ſnatch'd haſty from the ſidelong maid. 
2 Tbomſon. 


wift. 
the two 
SWift, 


| SUU/DELONG. adv, | 


1. Laterally ; obliquely ; not in purſvit ; 
not in oppoſition, . 
ee 4 3 7 - | wh 3 
Winds underground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, 
Half ſunk with all his pines.” \. - Milton. 
| As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, 
 Sidelang to ſeize. Dryden. 
2. On the ſide. 8 = I 
If it prove too wet, lay your pots fide/ong ; but 
ſhade theſe which blow rom the Ne 2 
75 bs f 2 a | ; Evel Ns 
S1'DER...x./. See CIDER. | 
S1/DERAL. adj. [from „dus, Lat.] Starry; 
' aſtral, TOY 
Theſe changes in the heav'ns,” though flow, 


ieee ae * 
Like change on ſea and land; „dera! blaſt, 
Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot, 


—— + 


Cotrupt and peſtilent! Milton. 
| The muſk gives 
Bure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 


Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs . 
With = and juicy offspring, that defies 


.. Pope. f 


The vernal nippings aad cold ral blaſts, Philips. 


4 2 
WW” 
. 


„ 


8 1E | 
SſornaTted. 2 Aderatus, Latin. 
Blaſted; planet-ſtruck. i K 

© - Parts cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated, and mor- 
tibed, become black; the radical moiſture, or vital 
ſulphur, ſuffering an extinction. Brown, 
S1DERA'TION, 2. /. [fideration, Fr. federa- 
tio, Lat.] A ſudden mortification, or, 
as the common people call it, a blaſt; 
or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe, as in 
an apoplexy.  ,. - 
The contagious vapour of the very eggs produces 
a mortification or /fidcration in the parts of plants 
on which they are laid. 308 Ray. 
S1/PESADDLE.'n. J. [fide and ſaddle.] A 
woman's ſeat on horſeback, — 
S1/DESMAN« 2. % [fide and man.] An aſſiſ- 

tant to the church-warden. 5 
A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the 
conſent of the /de/man or veſtry, is void. Ayliffe. 
S1'DEWAYS. ha [from ſide and way, or 


S1'DEWISE, iſe, Laterally ; on one 
ſide, ; ; þ IY F . 
The fair bloſſom hangs the head * 


Sideways, as on a dying bed 
And thoſe pearls of dèew ſhe wears 9 2 
Prove to be prefaging tears. | Milton. 
If the image of the ſun ſhould be drawn outanto 
an oblong form, either by adilatation of every ray, or 
by any other caſual inequality of the refractions, the 
ſame oblong image would, by a ſecond refraction 
made /ideways, be drawn out as much in breadth. 
by the like dilatation of the rays, or other caſual 
inequality of the refration ſideways. | Newton. 
SIEGE. 2. |, [frege, French, | 
1. The act of beſetting a fortified place; a 
leaguer. | | 2 5 
Wd Our caſtle's ſtrength 550 
Win laugh a ſiege to ſcorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine eat them up. Sbalſpeare. 
It ſeemed, by the manner of their proceeding, 
. that the Turks pur poſed rather by long 5 than 
by aſſault to take the town. nolles. 
| The more I ſee 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel _ 
Torment within me, as from the hateful /ege 
Of contraries. : Milton. 
2. Any continued endeavour. to gain poſ- 
flion, 1 ; | 
- - Beat away the buſy meddling fiend, | 
That lays ſtrong fege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair, - 
| | Shakſpeare. 
Give me ſo much of your time, in exchange of 
it, as to lay an amiable fege to the honeſty of Ford's | 


— —e 


» 
. 


wife. Sbalſpeare. 
Love ſtood the fege, and would not yield his breaſt. 
Dryden. 


3. [/ege, Fr.] Seat; throne. Obſolete, 
Drawing to him the eyes of all around, + 
From lofty fiege began theſe words aloud to ſound, 


| : | 'Fairy Queen, |. 
4 Place; claſs ; rank. Obſolete, Bs 
I. fetch my life and being W 
From men of royal Hege. Sbhbalſpeare. 
Your ſum of parts 7 


Did. Bot together pluck fuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my regard . ' 
. Of che unworthieſt ffſege. Sbalſprare. 
5. Lege, French.] Stooou. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
permeant parts, as the mouths of the meſeraicks, 
and accompanieth the inconvertible portion unto the 
2 77 Et E Brown. | 
0 S18GE,0, 4. [ feger, Fr.] To beſiege. 
- Not in uſe. ee IS. a ; | 
Him he had long oppreſt with tort,, 
And faſt impriſoned in freged tort. 
SI XVI. 1. J. [from if | 
ſtrained upon a hoop,” by which flower is 
ſeparated from bran, or fine powder from 


. coarſe; x bouſter ;/ a ſcarce, ©, 


1 os - a4 * C4? 


1 | x Ih; counſel. | 8 k 
* Falls now ipte ) at as prafileſ {TITLE 


ort. Fairy Queen. | 
J Hair or lawn 


Fr 


lla 


8168 


I Tn a fevb Viithither fail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do—l'n do—1'll do. | Shakſpeaxre. 
An innocent found a feve, and preſently fell to 
. Ropping the holes. 1 5219 12 r. 
FRED If 1ife ſunk through you like a leaky eve, 

Accuſe yourſelf. you Jiv'd not while you me 4 | 

> ryden, 


To SIFT, v. a, [pifran, Sax. Men, Dut. ] | 
1. To ſeparate by a fieve. = 
In the fiſting of ſuch favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure meal, but muſt have 
a2 a mixture of padar and bran. Witton. 
2, To ſeparate; to part. 
When yellow ſands are ted from below, 
The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow, Dryden. 
3. Toexamine; te tr {0 ! 
e have ſiſted your objections againſt thoſe pre- 
eminences royal. Hooker. 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence 
draw, by /ifting the very utmoſt ſentence and ſylla- 
ble, is no more than that certain ſpeeches ſeem to 
intimate, that all chriſtian churches ought to have 
their elderſhips. ö Hooker. 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were /ifted, 
The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. Shat/. 
As near as I could /t him on that argument. 
5 Shakſpeare . 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, /ift thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton. 
One would think that every member, who em- 
braces with vehemence the principles of either of 
-, theſe parties, had. thoroughly /fred and examined 
them, and was ſecretly convinced of their preference 
to thoſe he rejects. Addiſon. 


Sir TER. x. . [from it.] He who ſifts. 
Sic was uſed by the Saxons for victory; 
- Sigbert, famous for victory; Sigward, 


temper : and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe are 
Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Nicander, Vic. 
tor, Victorinus, Vincentius, &'c, Gibſon. 
To SIGH, v. x. [Tican, Ficerran, Saxon; 
Fuchten, Dutch. ] To emit the breath 
audibly, as in grief. SRI” | 
I lov'd the maid I married; never man 
* truer breath.  » Shakſpeare, | 
N not be made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and /gh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Sbalſpeare. 
He /ighed deeply in his ſpirit, and faith, Why 
doth this generation ſeek after a ſign? Mart. 
For the oppreſſion of the poor, for the ſighing of 
"the needy, will I ariſe. ' ' - Fam. 
” FG Happier he, 8 : 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſſity, 
Than ſuch as once on ſlipp'ry thrones were plac'd, 
And, chaſing, Agb to think themſelves are chas d. 


The nymph too longs to be alone; 
Leaves all the ſwains, and /ig h for one. 
To SIGH. v. 3. 
Not in uſe, 3 
es to e a n r 
Stall bleſs 8 nee Prior. 
S180. n. ſ. [from the verb.] A violent and 
audible emiſſion of the breath which has 
been long retained, as in ſadneſs. 


Prior. 
To lament; to mourn, 


Full often has my, heart ſwoln with keeping my 


figs impriſoned; full often have the tears I drove 
back from mine eyes turned, back to drown my 
heart. 4 Re — 111. d eben Sidney.) 
I ove is a ſmoke ais d with the fume of Sgbs; | 
. a « brpJearkling in lore ores. =. 


are. 


. 


Laughing, if loud, end, in a deep gb; aud all. 


Is 


eauty on the face. 22 ayio 
Venus! teraple, on the fides were ſee ig 


3 4a . * 
5 water in a He ue | 
1 1 1 12 114 * - 12 5 4 * CP 
| 9 


me — .= f OT 


Ag 2 | Ifving / bi, that ſmoak'd 


1 
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Dryden. | 


_ victorious preſerver ; Sigard, conquering | 


hd What a ſighs there ! The heart ig ſorely c arp'd. ] * 
a j 


kſpeare. | 


along the wall. D. A ben night,” 


p 


— 


„ 
SIGHT, . 18e, Saxon; /icht, 
gelicht, Bollb. wid x - 

1. Perception by the eye; the ſenſe of 


„ OI | 
If bees go forth right to a place, they muſt needs 
have Hgbt. | 1 Bacon. 
 O loſs of fight, of thee I moſt complain |! 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age ! Milton, 
Things inviſible ts mortal /g+t. Milton, 
*Tis {till the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick ght eſcape. Denham, 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays ad 105 my. Ig bt. : Swift, 
2, Open view; a ſituation in which nothing 
obſtructs the eye. bono ly 
7 Undannted Hotſpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, + 
And plac'd the ſame before the king in Sight. 
"> Daniel. 
ZEneas caſt his wppd'ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhen& army had in /fg hr, 
Stretch'd on the ſpathous plain from left to right. 
ry . 5 Dryden. 
I met Brutidius ig g mortal fright; - 
He's dipt for certaing.and plays leaſt in fgbr. 
3 n en. 
3. Act of ſeeing ofſbeholding; view. 
Nine things tigt required are 
The pow'r to ſee, th light, the viſible thing, 
Being not too ſmal}} too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clear ſpace, and time the form diſtinR to bring. 


Sy IS Davies, 
Mine eyes png Him ſtill, but under ſhade ' 
- Lot gt of him Milton. 


W hat form of death could him affright, 
Who uncongern'd, with ſtedfaſt /ghr, 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep? Dryden, 
Having little knowledge of the circumſtances of 
thoſe of St. Paul writ th it is not ſtrange that many 
things lie concealed to us, which they who were 
concerned in the letter underſtood at firſt ght. 
N f Loc ite. 
4. Notice; knowledge. 
It was writ as a private letter to a perſon of piety, 
upon an aſſurance that it ſhould never come to any 
one's /ight but her own, Wake. 
5. Eye; inſtrument of eng 
From the depth of hell they lift their /ig. 
And at a diſtance ſee ſuperior light. . 


6. Aperture pervious to. the eye, or other 


t fixed to guide the eye: as, the 


ſights of a quadrant, * 


heir armed ſtaves incharge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire fparkling through /g of ſteel, 
| 8 ; 4 Shakſpeare. 
7. Spettacle ; ſhow ; thing to be ſeen, 
hus are my eyes ſtill captive to one igt; 
Thus all my $ are ſlaves to one _—_ ſtill. 
Sidney. 
Them ſeem'd they never ſaw a //gbt ſo fair y 
Of fowls ſo lovely, that they ſure did deem 
Them heavenly born Spenſer, 
N 5 Not an eye rf 5 
But is a-weary of thy common ig bt 
Save mine, which hath defir'd to ſee thee more. 
n 299 vox p1 '  Shalſpeare. , 


+ » Moſes ſaid, 1 will turn afide-and- ſee this great + 


Fight, why the buſh is not burat. Exodus, 
I took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 


that I might not run over the ſame _/ights a ſerond | 
u 


"Not proud Olympus yield n 
Dot proud Olympus yields a noble 
_ Thovgh gods AHmbled grace his tow'ring eight, 


Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. 


dee you paſs th? imaginary A. 
© Of lords, ar earls, and n garter'd koighte, 
While the ſpread fan g'erſhades your cloſing eyes, 

Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. Pope, 
Sy/caTEeD. adj. [from br.] Seeing in a 

particular manner. It f 

compoſition,” as quickfghted, fhortfighted. 
| „ avoid the weather, poll the 
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. joigteof the coach up loſe, ſo — | The enfign of Medfiah blis'dy emmunleation of the 
4". _ 2 — l l 150. | awe angels bathe, bis n in heaven. Milton. natures of their 
Ir 2.70 al jr ; ſymbol. | ible ſeemeth to 
2 re, ae is ply fymbols vr fg ate nt burvly fignifi- | | t, hd the ſpecies audi 
difficulties and railing objoGtions, and very flow in t what they 2. is e de- acon, 

them. | orendon, liarted to ws # dhe tym Brerewood. 


F — of their 


Move, 
_ - Seek out for plants and. ſighathres, 
To uack of — cures. Hudidb ra, 


Stehr rurxzss. . 7 from fight ind} 9. 4 — 1 wthc:' us, a 
Full.) Veripicoity'; s of fight. ere 
* mm it of 3 5 *. . E. L rv, Latin. * * IEG of os and Nignatures, ( 
l | as Aer. 
Seek we th tans — — 4 * 0 mark. ingui . another, Bake 


You gn your plare amd calling to foll feetni 3. Proof drawn from marks. 
W of pureſt AR.] with R futhilley, ba your beer: — The holt dbſpicable pietes of decayed nature we 


| Sidney. Is crùmm'd with aney. Shakſpeare. | curiouſly wrought with eminent. /gratures of di 
=. » Arte 78. 0 25 4 ght. 1 AP 2. [ /igner, Fr, 0 14 ratify by hand l. | Lieben. 2 
[| 3 Waning, 305 1 bh Be press d to xu theſe papers :; they are all | Some rely on certain marks and /fprarurer of 
Tue 1 tracts, — heights explore, - Of great concern, - Diyden. their dleftion; and others on their belonging to ſome 
Of all who blindly creep — tleſs ſoar. Pope. | 3. To betoken 1 to ſognify z to repreſent / TIER church or ſet. 8 | ho Rogers, 
18 2. Not ſightly; offenſive to the eye; un- Ged. r g params, ome letter or 3 
| a to look at | ſacraments and ſymbols are juſt ſuch as they | , 40 diſtinguiſh different ſheets, 
—_— — and _figh1/:/s ſtains, . ſeem; but becauſe they are made to be ſigns of a | $1'@GNATURIST, 2. . (from fignature,) 
4 - Patch'd with wer op eg eye-offending marks. ſecret myſtery, they receive the names of what | One who holds the, doctrine of ſigna- 
See | theniſcives do fig. Taylor. j tures, Little uſed, 
; 81 GHTLY, ad, from 1665750 Pleafing to SI'GN AL. 2. p [fenal, Fr. ſennale, Span.) aturifs ſeldom omit what the ancients deſi. 
iN eye; firiki ing to the view, | | Notice given by a ſign; 34 ſign that gives | . ig drawing unto inference received diſtinctions, 
5 Fa N lies bo e 3 of er „ | notice, Brown, 
e 4 '| © The weary ſus hath made a et, S1'GNER, . rom One that ſigns, 
on or hang eee 7 Aoc, bythe bright rc of err on [Sion gr. ». 15 e A ſeal . 
A great mavy * Axbely bebe were 3 5 11 FA a obs, monly uſed for the ſeal maucal of 2 
wut, and only one plain wen, = Fre | at a fynal giv'n, the ſtreets with elamours ring. ; king. 5 
We have thi molt Ali wy i Dryden. I've been bold 


Her majeſty's ub) Lr we Ae a (opeehiath * his | ST'GNAL. adj. [fgnal, Fr.] Eminent ; me- . Te them to uſe your /ignet and your name. Shak/p, 


Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: you know 
height. | morable; remarkable. the charaQer, 1 doubt -noty and the figner, Shak 
* S1'GIL. . LAgilan, Lat.] ws 12 He was eſteemed more by the * 1 Gire thy 1 mated wrt yp e -& an _ 92 
ture. 3 | Anal acts of cruelty committed upon ** aa * * 2 his private //gner, Xnoller. 
G rife ch“ infern wy _— 0 my royal guet made. Dryd 
And figis fman'd in planetary 1 72 8 The Thames frozen twice in one year, ſo as men The imp of 3 9m Al by 
Sn. 1. , Fre. Lat.] 54 8 = = . 7 he mee — 4 1 Srox1' FICANCE, p 
1. A . 0 105 thing; chat by Lich | "of ſornething 4 Ow + = Quality | | rent vicancy. F 1. J. [from fenify.] 
any thing is ſhown. —_ - | t, Power of fignifying; meanin 
"I mult reſemble the things they big, 1 aeg ta = wee, — 1 aking is « Cnlidle 4 TE atten; of 
ooker from phyſical cauſes Brown. | the mind, by difcriminations of utterance of voice, 
"Big for 2 Sy Ba conttived from. 3 22 a figna in providence, in erecting uſed as Agne, having by conſent ſeveral determinate 
any v » of ne kind apperaining to | yy fcteryin ſuch — Aegpificancies. Holder, 
9 either 100 Halder. Glanville. If he dectares' he intends it for the A of 
To — the which are bestes in the 


© heart by outward g's, is one great N: of the To gen Liz. . 4. ry Fr.] To , another, he takes away by his words th fegnificance 


ol his action. or ling fleet. 
ater, and very difficult to perform. ryan. | make eminent; to make remarkable. 
; any 49 any 2. e may have in his Many, who have endeavoured to fignatize them- * Los 5 energy Power of impreſſing the 
4} . mind a determined idea which he makes it the. pn | ſelves by works of this nature, plainly diſcover that mind. 
1 | - of, and to. which he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed. they are not acquainted with arts and ſciences. | The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the 
1 Lecke. | Addiſon. boldneſs maintained to maheſty, the Sgnificancy and 
4. A Meet a miracle; a prodi | Some one eminent ſpirit, gnalized his ſound of words, not ſtrained into bombaſt, muſt 


valour and ſortune in defence 2 his country, or by eſcape our tranſient vie u the theatre, Dryden, 
n — the . 22 arts at home, beoomes to have great influence As far as this duty wilt 20 admit of privacy, our 
pell'd 12 and judgments dire. Milton. the people, |: Swift, Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular /igri- 


72 ö ancy and force. Atteròury. 
pay or token, hang at a door, to. Sr. #ALLY, adv. {from fignal.) Emi- ef : been admiring the wonderful 2 
ive notice what is ſo hin. 5 nentl op remarkab y ; memorably, of that word perſecution, and what various inter- 
1 1 found mil ftcuck ande, and pray'd him Perſons / nally and eminentl obliged, lie ptetations it hath sequired. Swift. 

tell, of th hl 75 4 dünn ee 82888 3. Importance; moment; conſequence. 

4 thgifts and giver too, inſtea $ ived | ”* : 
| To — ran oc ll he 45 — * _ my — wooden n ow fatal would fork a didinction — proved 
: | Buthis kind wiſe gave me the very Bense. threatenipgs. fic OS. 4 g wok has daes contraed into an — act of 
| | Ondertzath ar-alchoul# paltry Sx. Shah peare. 810 Na'TiON, 1. J. [from hens, Latin, ] YZ 4 Adiifon, 
h Treo ſorrow's like te e | Sign given; act of betokening. SIGNIFICANT. Fr 
That which. is gond never need a ig. Cuckling. A a, an Baptiſta Porta bath thought too lo 8. [Agnificant, " 


Wie and fancy are not employed in any one article | fon, he iſe 1 ta onficansy. Latin] 

FEET. ᷣͤ . | es of ſomething beyond the ex 

houſes. 1 * | S1' ona Tur. mf; , Fr. * ternal mark, 
2 = onument; me . . ang | va, from figm, Latin. Site 500 ane tongbe- tied, and ſb loth to ſpeaks 

era RAE = Neher. 1+ 3 _— > una. —_— upon any || e proclaim your ee, 

devou hundtes n, ſtamp; 2 4 
l Near 1 ene dee various traces, 1. Betokening; ftanding as a bgn of 2 

5. A conſtellation -20di8ck. © thing 


„ will have a rich treaſure || 
There tay until the celeſtial At \ && e tr ready to to hen off K + the ſoul. Mutti. It . i well ſajd of Plotinus, that the fen were 
ds h 
Have brou t ubout their annpal reckooing, $ho 7 * CR nn em 


ature 2 . Bee but not efficitht, — Raleigb. 

# reign, and The confieiation-was origin, p. reſſiye or repreſentative in an emi- 
n h6v „ Bacon. ed to be ſtampt with, we have no need of in diſ- 
. xe, 504 


[> | degree ; forcible to impreſs the in- 
| Vi ſtamp thei 
Jay ry re l. tun. | _ . 8 . mncanin chjected, that to add to reli- 


3 
— 


- ——ũ— 2 


duties fuch rites ni 
6. Kew cpa frm ion 2. A mark upon Gets! Petey — _ 1 , — : 
WAG: Lale. up 1 — i by Fay n n, Co tife is ſult of this kind e 
e uſe-is peinted ont. iN — knocking deter bal 
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SIG 
' of them. | to er. 
The Romans joined both devices, to make the 
emblem the more /grificant; as, indeed, they 
could not too much extol the learning and military 
virtues of this emperor. Aadiſon. 
Important; momentous. A low word. 
10 TIC ANTI x. adv. [from fonificant. | 
With force of expreſſion. 
Chriſtianity is known in ſcripture by no name ſo 
fegrificantly as by the ſimplicity of the 9 ; 
outh, 
S1GRNIFICA!TION. 2. /. | fignification, Fr. 
frgnificatio, Lat, from 456570 | 
1. The act of making known by ſigns. 

A lye is properly a ee of injuſtice, and a vio- 
lation of the right of that perſon to whom the falſe 
ſpeech is directed; for all ſpeaking, or /ignification 
of one's mind, implies an act or addreſs of one man 
to another, | South, 

2. 1 expreſſed by a ſign or word. 

An adjective requireth another word to be joined 
with him, to ſhew his Agnifcation. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have 
ſeveral fgnifications, to call, warn, cheriſh, and 
threaten. Holder. 


* 


StoxwifiCATIVvE. adj, | fignificatif, Fr. 


from fer.) 
1. Betokening by an external ſign. 

The holy ſymbols or ſigns are not barely ig nifica- 
tive, but what by divine inſtitution they repreſent 
and teſtify unto our ſouls, is truly and certainly de- 
lirered unto us. | Brerewocd, 

2. Forcible ; ſtrongly expreſſive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deſti- 
tute of /grificative words; for whom we call grand- 
father, they called ealdfader; whom we call great- 

grandfather, they called thirdatader. Camden. 
$1GNt'FICATORY. 2. J [from fignif).] 
That which ſigniſies or betokens. 


Here is a double //gnificatory of the ſpirit, your | 
v. 4. | ſignifier, Fr. fighi- 


and a ſign. 
To SYGNIFY, 
ſome token or ſign ; ſome. 
times ſimply to declare. 
| S Stephano, /ſgnify 
Within the houſe your miſtreis is at hand, 
a Shakſpeare, 
The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 
Nor knew what /gnifed the boding ſign, 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas d. Dryden. 
Thoſe 
divided, they /gnified by dark and obſcure names; 
as the night, Tartarus, and Oceanus. Burnet. 
2. To mean; to expreſs. 
Liſe 's but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more ! It is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 
igniſying nothing! 
y ſeripture, antiquity, and all ecclefiaſtical. wri- 
ters, it is conſtant! ere, to Saturday, the 
pany 


day of the Jews ſabbath, and but of late years uſed 
to g the Lord's day. EY Nelſon. 


3. To import; to weigh, This is ſeldom 
uſed but interrogatively, bat fignifies ? 
or with much, little, or nothing. 
Though he chat fins frequently, and repents fre- 
Re gives reaſon to believe his repentances be- 
God /ipnify nothing, yet that is ons, | 1 
4 . Taylor. 
What ſignifies the ſplendour of courts, conſider- 
ing the flaviſh attendances that go 2 it? 
5 e bong 2, 2 
_ He hath one way more, which, although it Ig 
nify little to men of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily hits 
the ſuſpicious humour of men, that governors have a 
to impoſe. 7205 Tillotſon. 
Il the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, were 
it never ſo great, will /fignify nol hing to the preſent 
locieties in the World. | 


What fignifies the people's conſent in making 


And repealing laws, if the perſon who adminiſters 
dak os de? Swift, 
Vol, II. 1 


pointing z, and dumb perſons are ſagacious in the uſe | 


Shak/peare.' 


Latle. | 


rts of nature, into which the chaos was 


| 
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4. To make known; to declare. 
Ill tothe king, and /gnify to him 
That thus 1 have reſign'd to you my charge. 


Shakſpeere. 
He ſent and /gnifed it by his angel unto John. 
f Revelations. 


The goverment ſhould /gnify to the proteſtants | 


of Ireland, that want of filver is not to be remedied. 

| Swift. 

Ta S1'GNIFY, v. 2. To expreſs meaning 
with force. 

If the words be but comely and fgnifying, and 

the ſenſe gentle, there is juice ; but where that 

wanteth, the language is thin. Ben Tonſon. 


SI'GNIORY, v. J. | ſeignoria, Italian. ] 
1. Lordſhip; dominion. 
At that time 
Through all the /igniories it was the firſt, 
And Proſpero the prime duke. 
The earls, their titles, and their /gricries, 
They muſt reſtore again. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 
Gain'd thoſe high honours, princely /igniories, 
And proud prerogatives. Nest. 


2. It is uſed by Shak/peare for ſeniority. 
If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of /igniory, 
And let my grie fs frown on the upper hand. | 
Richard 111. 
S1'@NPOST, #./:[ gn and pot, ] That upon 
which a ſign hangs, 
He ſhould thare with them in the 5 


A ſhed or /ignpoft. Zen Jonſon. 

This noble invention of our author's hath been 
copied by ſo many /igrprt dawbers, that now ' tis 
grown fulſome, rather by their want of ſkill than by 
the commonneſs. Dryden. 


S1'KER. adj. and adu. See Sicxer, The 
old word for ſure, or ſurely, Spenſer. 


SI'KERNESS, 7, / [from ler.] Sureneſs; 
ſafety, | | 
J. | filence, Fr. filentium, 


SILENCE. 2. 
1. The ſtate of holding peace; forbear- 
ance of ſpeech. | 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept 
ilence at my counſel. Fob. 
I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp autho- 
rity over the man, but to be in f/ence. 1 Timothy. 
Firtt to himſelf he inward Hence broke. Milton. 
Nee ſubmiſſively withdtavs 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe ; 
9 pompous Ailence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy 
aws. | a 
Here all their rage and ev'n their murmurs ceaſe, 
And ſacred /ilexce reigns, and univerſal * 
ITE pe. 
2. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. 
I thiak the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into 
filence, and diſcourſe grow commendable in none 
but parrots. g Shakſpeare. 
3. Secrecy, _ Kat 
4. Stillneſs.; not noiſe. $135.56 
Hail, happy groves ! calm and ſecure retreat 
Of ſacred ence, reſt's eternal ſeat! Roſcommon. 
5. Not mention; oblivion ; obſcurity. ' 
Nameleſs in dark oblivion let them dwell; 
For ſtrengih from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe * 
And ignominy; yet to glory aſpires, _ 
- Vain-glorious, and through rains ſeeks fame; 
Therefore eternal /ilence be their doom, Milton. 
Thus fame ſhall be achiev'd, - 1 
And what moſtmetits fame in fence hid. Milton. 


S1'LENCE, interj. An authoritative reſtraint 
of ſpeech, _ IRE 
Sir, have pity; I'll be his ſurety, 
Silence] one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate tber. 
ASE? 3 : Shakſpeare. 
To SILENCE. v. @, [from the noun. 
l, * oblige to hold peace; to forbid to 


{ > # 


* 


17 


0 Ll 
. 


FE hakſpeare. 
Daniel. 


4 | 


2. Without noiſe, 


: 


F 


ol friars, derive their ip 


| 


SIL 


We mult ſuggeſt the people that ta 's powr . 
He would i them mules, flenc'd their 
plwKkeaders, and 


Diſpropertied their freedoms. Sbhallpeare. 

The ambaſſador is /lenc'd. Shakſpeare. 
Silence that dreadtul bell; it frights the iſle 

From her propriety, Shakſpeare, 


This paſſed as an oracle, and /ilenced thoſe that 
moved the queſtion. | Bacon. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be 
filenced, who being expoſed unto wolves, gave loud 
expreſſions of their faith, and were heard as high as 


heaven. | Brown. 
This would Fence all further oppoſition. 
i Clarendon, 


Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend, 
I could not Alence my complaints, Denbam. 
Had they duly conſidered the extent of infinite 
knowledge and power, theſe would have /ilenced 
their ſcruples, and they had adored the amazing 
myſtery, : 7: 7 "Ros. 
f it pleaſe him altogether to /f/erce me, ſo that I 
ſhall not only ſpeak with difficulty, but wholly be 
diſabled to open my mouth, to any articulate utter< 
ance; yet 1 rk he will give me grace, even in my 
thoughts, to praiſe him. 55 ale. 
„ 


Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 

Suſpend the fight, and fence all our guns. Maller. 

The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply; 

A reverend horror /i{zxc'd all the (ky. - Þ "Xe 
SI' LENT, adj. [ filens, . 
1. Not ſpeaking; mute. | 

O my God, I cry in the day time, and in the 
night ſeaſon I am not /ilerr. Pſalms, 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat as ſtricken mute. 
Milton. 


2. 


2. Not talkative; not loquacious. 
Ulyſſes, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt 
ilent of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never 
wrought ſo much good as a word concealed. 
f 78 ; Broome. 
3. Still; having no noiſe. 
Deep night, dark night, the. ſilent of the night, .. 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſereech · owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. 


| Shakſpeare, 
Now is the pleaſant time, _ ; 
The cool, the ent, ſave where ſilence yields 
_ To the night-warbliog bird. F | Milton. 
4. Wanting efficacy. I think a hebraiſm, 
Second and inftrumental cauſes, together with 
nature itſelf, without that operative faculty which 


God gave them, would become //ext, virtueſeſs, and 

dead. | | Raleigh, 
The ſun to me is dark, 

And flent as the moon, 

When ſhe deſerts the night, 

Hid ia her vacant interlunar cave, Milton, 


5. Not mentianing. | 


This vew created world, whereof in hel! 
Fame is not leut. Millau, 


SULENTLY, adv, {from flent.] | 
1. Without ſpeech, 
When with one three nations join to fight, 
They Alenily confeſs that one more brave. Dryder, 
For me they beg; each flently © 
Demands thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy eye. 
| Dryden, 


You to a certain victory are led; _ .. 
Your men all arm'd ſtand flently within. Dryden. 
3. Without mention. | 
The difficulties remain ſtill, till he can ſhow who 
is Yn right heir, in all thoſe caſes where the 


preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon : this he f/ently paſſes 
over. 


by therefore written cilicious4 Made of 

aw | | 

10. filicious and * veſts of the ſtricteſſ orders 
itution from St. John and 


Elias. 


full of huſks, Go 


Dia, 


/ . / , Brown « 
PLL! CULOSE, adj, | filicula, Lat.] Huſky,. . 


te. 
S1L1'CIOUS. adj, ¶ from cilicium: it mould 


311. 


SLI eros adj. [ filighnofus, Lat.} Made N 


** ws wheat. 

g LT. 4 A. 1. /. i 
9 gold ſiners. 
ſix make a ſcruple. 
2, [With botaniſts ; 


Bis. 


| plants as are of the pulſe kind. Did. 
S Ives E. } adj. {from /i/igza, Latin. ] 
n Having a pod or cap- 
ula. : ; 0 , , 4 
All the tetrapetalous } f/iguoſe plants are alka- 
8 leſcent. of R = f 7 '  Arbuthnot. 
TLK, u. /. [peolc, Sax. R ; 
1. The thread of the worm that turns after- 
ward to a butterfly." 2K 
The worms are hallow'd that did breed the r; 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the ſkilful 
Conſery d of maidens hearts, Shakſpeare. 
2. The tuff made of the worms threacl. 
Let nat the creaking of ſhaes, or ruſtling of /i/ks, 
. betray thy poor heart to woman. Shakſpeare. 
He cauſed the ſhore to be covered with Perſian 


Alt for him to tread upon. Knolles, 
Without the worm, in Perſian AA we ſhine. 


8 “LX E N. adj, [from Al.) 
1. Made of ſilk. A 
Men counſel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before. 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a. Alten thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 


A Now will we revel it, * | 
Wich //ker: coats, and caps, and golden rings. 
ws 4 . Sbalſpeare. 
Sde weeps, and words addreſs'd feem tears diſ- 
15 ſolv'd, 3 ; . 4 | 
Wetting the borders of her Ven veil. Milton. 
2. Soft; tender. bbs 
Full many a lady fair, in court full oſt 
Beholding Wem, Site ſecretly envid e, 
And wiſh'd that two ſuch fans, ſa. Jil len ſoft, 
And golden fair, her love would her provide. 


| Spenſer, 
All che youth of England are on fire, 
And ten dalliance in the ward robe lies. 5 
1 For TER | " Shatkſpeare. 
For then the hills with pleaſing ſhades are 

g orown'd, | | 
Andifleeps are ſweeter on the //ken ground. Dryden, 
Dreſs up virtue in al} the beauties of oratory, and 
ou will find the wild paſſions of men too violent to 
e reſtrained by ſuch mild and len language. 


4 . a alls, 
3. Dreſſed in fil. a | 

we Shall a beardteſs boy, | 

A cocker'd, /i/ken wantoh, brave our fields, 
And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no check? _ Shakſ 

S1LKMB'RCER. u. / [ilk and mercer, 
dealer in ſilk. | 


A 


StLEWEA'VER. 2. . {fit and weaver,] 


One whoſe trade is to weave ſilken ma- 
nufactures. | 4 
True Engliſh hate your monſiers paltry arts; 
For you are all filk-weavers in your hearts, 


Dryden, | 
The Chineſe are ingenious //k-weavers, Watts. | 


S1'LKWORM, 2, 
worm that ſpins 


115 and em.] The 


Graſshoppers eat up the green of whalecountries, | 


_ and/i/k-worms devour leaves ſwif tl Bacon. 


-Broad were the banners, and of 


e 
| | nowy hue, 
A puter web the flt-worm never drew. Dryden, | 


Sture adj. from. /) 
1. Made et Bike „ i 
2. Soft; plient. LEES 
.* Theſe kinds of knaves, in plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft ny ng corrupter ends | 


14 carat of which 


ligue, Fr.] The | 
ſeed-veſlel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of ſuch | 


Walter. | 


4 * 
— 


811. 


the etymologiſts. Minſbenu thinks it 


omits it. Henſbaau, whom Skinner fol- 
lows, deduces it from the Dutch ſulle, a 
pipe, and 6zyck, a paunch; becauſe f//a- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a 
ſpout, out of a jug with a large belly. 

It ſeems more probably derived from 2/1, 

in old Engliſh, vinegar; efil a bouc, vine- 

| gar far the mouth, vinegar made pleaſant] 

urds made by milking upon vinegar, 
. Joan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 
She trips to milk the ſand-red cow : 


Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball ſwain, 
Joan ſtrokes 2,/i/[abub or twain, 


eaſt, 
* ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 
ight be reſembled to a ſick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run ſo faſt, 
' That ////abubs come firſt, and ſoups the laſt. King. 


S1'LLILY, adv, [from filly.) In a filly 
| manner; ſimply ; fooliſhly. / 
I wonder much what thou and I 


Did till we lov'd? were we not wean' d till then, 
Sale. 


But ſuck'd on childiſh pleaſures lily? 
Or flumber'd we in the ſeyen ſleepers den? Donne. 
We are caught as ///ily as the bird in the net. 


| Mp | L' Eftrangve. 
Do, do, look /illily, good colonel ; *tis a — 
. melancholy after an abſolute defeat. Dryden. 


S1'LLINESS, 2. %. from /{ly.] Simplicity; 
weikneſs; harmleſs folly. Tha 
The /i//ineſ+ of the perſon does not derogate from 


the dignity of his character. L' Eftrange; 
S1'LLY. adj. [ /elig, German, Shinzerc| 
1. Tant ; innocent; ĩnoffenſive; plain; 
artleſs. ä N 26's 
2. Weak; helpleſs. 
Alter long ſtorms, 


In dread of death and dangerous diſmay, 
Wich which my iy bark was toſſed ſore, K 
I do at length deſery the happy ſhore, Sper/er, 

3. Fooliſh ; witleſs. a 4 
Perhaps bly or elſe their ſheep, * \ 

Was that did their % thoughts ſo buſy keep. MI. 
The meaneſt ſubjects cenſure the actions of the 
miſter, emple. 
| ariſes from a ///ly ſpirit of liberty, which I reſolve io 

throw off. - Th Swift, 

Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or Aly, falſe 
or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of occaſional 
D 

He is the companion of the filli in 

molt ly pleaſure; he is ready for every 
nent entertainment and diverſion. 


their 


happy,” and heopr, the . 


membrane that covers the 
ane eee ebend os cover. 
heads of ahi 


u 

SILT, 2. /. Mud; 
Several trees of oak and 
below the moor, near 591% all probability 
covered by inundation, and the t and raooriſh 
earth exaggerated upon'them. _ Hale 


lime. | 
fir ſtand in firm earth 


run. 


full of woods, © +, 
Betwixt two ro of rocks, a /ilvan ſcene 


: 


That ſtreteh —— 14 Shalſpeare. 
8111. . . [yyl, Sax. facil, Ft. alle, 

Dutch.] The timber or ſtone at the 

foot of the door. N 

The farmer's gooſe, _ | 

Grown fat with corn, and ſitting till, 

Can ſcarce get o'er the . 

And hardly waddles forth. _ | Swift, 
SYLLABUB. 2. / [ This word has exerciſed 


corrupted from favillingbubbles, Junius 


I otton. | 


greateſt prince; the lit ſervants, of the wiſeſt 


have no diſcontent at living here; beſides what | 


a Matte. 


. 5 erti> | 
$1'rLYBow, . J. [perhaps from Tels, 
of the 


ing called theyſ//yhew, ſometimes found about the 


TY 


S1'Lva K, adj, [from file, Lat.] Woody; 


81 L 

Dutch.) / [ | N, | n 3 ſilver, 
1. A white and hard metal, next in we 

„ 
2. Any thing of ſoſt ſplendour. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In ſlumber clos'd her ier ſtreaming eyes. 
3. Money made of filver. 
S1'LVER. adj. | 
£ I, Made of ſilver, a , 

Put my /ifver cup in the ſack's mouth. Ge 

Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair /i/ver-ſhafted queen for ever chaſte. Milian, 

The /ilver-ſhafted goddeſs of the place. Pope, 

2. White like ſilver. 

Of all the race of //ver-winged flies 
Was none more favouraþle, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion, | Spenf.», 

Old Salitbury, ſhame to thy /#/ver hair, 
Thou mad miſleader of thy brain- ſick ſon. 

6 ; 9 hakſpeave, 

The great in honour are not always wiſe, 
Nor judgment under ver treſſes lies. 

Others on ver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaſt. 

3. Having a pale luſtre, 
, Soſweeta kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have 
ſmote | 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows ; 

Nor ſhines the ver moon one half fo bright, 
Through the trauſparent boſom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light, 


2 4 Shakſpeare, 
4. Soft of voice, This phraſe is Italian, 
voce argentina. 


From all the groves, which with the heavenly 
noiſes 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſound, 
And th hollow hills, from which their /{ver 
voices 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 


And yelling ſkrieks thrown up into the ſkies, 


| : Spenſer, 
It is my love that calls upon my name; 
How. Al ver ſweet ſound lovers tongues by night! 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. Shakſpeare, 
To SILVER. v. &. [from the noun. | 


1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilver. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver d o'er, and ſo was this. Sha" fpeaxe- 
The ſplendour of Aver is more pleaſing to ſome 
es than that of gold; as in cloth of ſilver, and 
E rapiers. | | Bacon, 
Silvering will ſully and canker more than pilding- 
| acon, 
A gilder ſhewed me a ring /i/vered over with mer- 
curial fumes, which he was then to reſtore to its 
native yellow. Baeyie. 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. 
Here retir'd, the ſinking billows ſteep, h 
And ſmiling calmneſs „ver d o'er the deep. Pope. 
$1/LVERBEATER, . J. | filver and beat.) 
One that foliates ſilver. | 
 Silgerbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which 
is molt extenſive under the hammer, _ Boyle, 
'S1'LVERLING« 2. / A ſilver coin. 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand flver/ings, ſball 
be for briars and thorns. + 5 {faiab, 
S1'LVERLY. adv. (og fibver.) With the 
appearance of filyer, 
5 * 5 off this e N * 5 
That /z/ver r $ on thy cheeks. 
FE, Aueh R * * 1 l Shakſpeare. 
S1'LVERSMITHe 2. /. [ filver and ſmith. ] 
One that works in ſilver. . 
Demetrius, a e made ſhrines for — 


ight 


V allts, 


Pope, 


Sandy: 
Milton, 


| S1LVERTHISTLE, 1. 1. [ acanthiam vul- 
gare, Lat.] i 
S1ULvERWEDD. 2. / [argentina, Lat.] A 


Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryden, | 


Plant. 


4 


SYLVERTREE, . J. I conscar e,. A 
plant, ; | Miller. 
S1'LvERY+. adj. [from filver,] Beſprinkled 
with filrer. | 7 65 | 
A gritty ſtone, with fmall ſpangles of à white 
filvery tale in it, #69 Woodward, 
n th* enamell'd race whoſe /i/v'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpripg, 
Once brighteſt ſhin'd this child of heat and air. 
| | E Dunciad. 
Sim'ar. 2. /. | fimarre, Fr.] A woman's 


* 


10 » 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich mars were ſeen, _ 
Of Florence ſattin, flower'd with white and green. 


Dryaen. 
SiMILaR. N adi. ö fimilaire, Fr. from 
S1'MILARY. fimilis, Lat.] 


1, Homogeneous ; having one part like 
another; uniform. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly /imi/ar, 
as metals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or three 
diſtin ingredients, as cinnabar. Boyle, 

2. Reſembling; having reſemblance. 
The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, 
Were the original and exemplar from whence thoſe 
&milar or parallel laws of Scotland were —_— 
| | | 4 ule, 
 Stm1ita'rITyY..z. /. [from fimilar.] Like- 
neſs; uniformity, | | 

The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 
attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a greater 
degree of fluidity and /imi/arity, or homogeneity of 
parts, Arbuthnot. 

SI ILE. v. J. [/imjile, Lat.] A compariſon 
by which any thing is illuſtrated or 


aggrandized. 
Their rhimes, | 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want. fimiles, Shakſpeare, 


Lucentio ſlipp'd me, like his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. — 
A good ſwift ſmile, but ſomething curriſh, Shak/. 
In argument, 

Similes are like ſongs in love; . 
They much deſcribe, they nothing prove. Prior. 

Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate in their miles, but introduce them too 


- | frequently. . Garth. 
S1M1'LITUDE, z. J. | fimilitude, Fr. fimili; 
a tudo, Lat.] | | 


1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance. © h 
Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion of 
gravity; for then lead would draw lead. Bacon, 
Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by God 
himſelf beautified with the title of his own image 
and /imilitude. Raleigh, 
Let us make man in our image, man 
In our /emilitude, and let them rule 4 

FE Over the fiſh and fowl. 

. FSimilitude to the Deity was not regarded in the 
things they gave divine worſhip to, and looked on 
as ſymbols of the god they worſhipped. . 
Slilling. fleet. 
If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 
the years of ſeventeen, with that of the ſame perſon 


| 


* fimilitude of one face can be found in the other. 


And image charms he mult behold no more, Pope. 
2. Compariſon; fimile, | 
| Plutarch, in the firſt of his tractates, by ſundry | 
Jimilitudes, ſhews us the force of education. Horton. 
Taſſo, in his /{militudes, never departed from the 
woods ; that is, all his compariſons were taken from 
_ the country,  - Dryden. | 
SMI TA. 2. / [See CIE. ] A crook- | 
- ed or falcated ſword with a 9 | 
Te SIS MER. v. #. [a word made probably 
from the found, but written, by Skinner, 
nber] To boil gently; to boil with a 


. 


at the years of threeſcore, hardly the leaſt trace or | 


SIM | 
Place a veſſel in warm ſand, in@eaſing the heat 
by degrees, till the ſpirit Amer or boil a little. 
| Beyle. 
Their vital heat and moiſture may always not — 
mber in one ſluggiſh tenour, but ſometimes boil up 
higher, and ſeeth over; the fire of life being more 
than ordinarily kiadled upon ſome emergent occa- 
ſion. . More. 
SUMNEL. 2. /. | finncllus, low Latin.] A 

kind of ſweet bread or cake. 


SIMO'NIACK. 2. fe [ fimoniaque, Fr. ſimoni- 


preferment in the church. 
If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is a 
Jimoniack, or unlearned, 15 are to proceed to trial. 
| Aylie. 
SIMONTAC AL, ad; [ from fimoniac.] Guil- 
ty of buying or ſelling ccclefiaſtical pre- 

ferment, 

Add to your criminals the firrariacal ladies, who 


their troth. | Spectator. 


The crime of buying or ſelling church 
preferment. 5 
One that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom; imony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. hakſpeare. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which 
one is of /mony; and I with the world might ſee it, 
that it might undeceive ſome patrons, who think 
they have diſcharged that great truſt to God and 
man, if they take no money for a living, though it 
may be parted with for other ends leſs juſtifiable. 


Walton, 

No fimony or ſinecure is known; 
There works the bee, no honey for the . * 
To SIM ER. v. 2. [from pymbelan, Saxon, 
to keep holyday, Skinner. He derives 
ſimmer from the Game word, and confirms 


is perhaps derived from /zmmer, as it may 
| feem to imitate the dimples of water 
tle boiling. ] To ſmile ; generally to 

mile fooliſhly. 
A made countenance about her mouth between 
Jimpering and ſmiling, her head bowing ſomewhat 
down, ſeemed to languiſh with over-much idleneſs. 


| his etymology by from it Amber, It 


I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 
women, as I perceive by your /impering none of you 
hate them, to like as much as pleaſes them. Shakſ. 

Stars above /imper and ſhine,  _ 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I — 
1 6 | ert. 


Leet then the fair one beautifully cry, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 
With {mp'ring angels, palms, and harps divine. 
Pope, 
S1'mPeR, 2. /. [from the verb.] Smile; 
generally a fooliſh ſmile. | 
The wit at his elbow ſtared him in the face with 
ſo bewitching a grin, that the whiſtier relaxed his 
fibres into a ł ind oi in per, and at length burſt, out 
into an open laugh. _. © Aadidiſen. 
Great Tibbaid nods : the proud Parnaſſian ſueer, 


q Scath, | The conſcious Amper, and the jealous leer, 

ta 2 ſome future bard ſhall join | | 5 Mix on his Jook. 3 * 
n ſad ſimilitude of griefs to mine; 1 S1'MP LE. djs | farmplex t. ample, Fr. 
Condema id whole 145 in abſence to deplote, - Yo 99928 4 ty 


{ 1. Plain; artleſs; unſkilled ; undeſigning; 


ſincere; harmleſs. 


Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of the /mpler. 
ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not worthy the 
labour which we beſtow to anſwer them. Hooker.. 

They meet upon the way | 

A fimple huſbandma in garinents grey. Hub. Tale. 
* am * le woman, mucli too yy "RR 
' oppoſe your cuntiinge Shalſbeare. 
N O Ethelinda,  » 2 
Mycheart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and frayght with artlefs tender- 
neſs. inne Notie. 

Ia nple manners all the ſecret lie; 


Be kind and virtvousyyou”lt be bleſt and wiſe, Nurg. | 


ſeduce the ſacred order into the difficulty of breaking * 


acus, Latin, ] One who buys or ſells | 


SIMON Y. 2. J. [ fmonie, Fr. fimonia, Lat.] 


— - - 3 


Sidney. 


SIM 


| 2, Uncompounded ; unmingled; fingle ; 


only one ; plain ; not complicated. 
To make the compound pafs for the rich metal 


Semple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon. 
; 


ple philoſophically ſigniſies ſingle, but vulgarly 
wolitk. g , RP PI Mattis. 


Among fubſtances, ſome are called Ample, ſame 
compound, whether taken in a philoſophical or l- 
gar ſenſe. If we take 2 and compound in a 
vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are ſmple ſubſtances 
which are generally eſteemed uniform in their 
natures: fo every herb js called a //mple, and every 
metal a mineral; though the chymiſt perhaps may 
find all his ſeveral elements in each of them. Fats, 

Let Newton, pure Intelligence, whom God 
BY mottals _ to trace Tho tony 2 
rom laws, ſublimely imple, ſpeak thy fame 
In all philoſophy, nn Thomſon, 
3. Silly; not wiſe ; riot cunning. 
The. /imple belie veth every word; but the prudent 
man looketh well to his going. Proverbs. 
Dick, Aimple odes too many ſhow ye 
My ſervile complaiſance to Chloe. Prior, 
SM TE. 2. / [ ſimple, French.] A ſingle 
ingredient in a medicine; a drug, It is 
popularly uſed for an herb, 
Of /imples in theſe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect {kill ; | 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. 
Our fofter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
= _ qr Forms to 9 15 in him, 
re many es operative, wh wer 
Will cloſe — Fanpeid. 2 Shahſpeare, 
He would ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me. ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Mi/ton. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
ſimple itſelf, as it comes over from the Indies, Temp. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool /mples that ſweet reſt beſtow z 
Night from the plants their ſlee py virtue drains, 
And paſſing ſheds it on the filent plains. Dryder, 
Med'cine is mine: what herbs and /imples grow 
In flelds and foreſts, all their powers I know. Dry A 
To SIMPLE, . 2. To gather fimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas'd, 
Lafcivious Cierce well the youth ſutvey d, 
As /impling on the flow'ry hills he ſtray d. Garth. 


Drayton, 


$1'MPLENESS, 2, / [from in ple.] The 


quality of being ſimple. 
I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 

When /impleneſs and duty tender it. 
Such perfect elements may be found in theſe four 
known bodies that we call pure ones; for they are 
leaſt compaunded, and approach moſt to the mp. 
neſs of the elements. Digby. 
liſt 3 


S1'MPLER. 2. /. [from ſimple.] A ſimp 


an hetbariſt, 2 
SYMPLESS. u. /. [| Amplaſſe, Fr.] Simpli. 
city; ſillineſs; folly, Obſolete, 
Their weeds been not ſo nighly wete, 
Such /impleſſe mought them ſhend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 
They reign and rulen over all. Spenſer, 
S1/MPLETON, #. J. [from fmple.] A filly 
mortal; a trifler; a fooliſh fellow. A 
low word. 5 
A country farmer ſeat his man to look after an 
ox; the /impleton went hunting up and down. J. Ef. 
Thoſe letters may prove a deſcredit, as laſting as 
merceaary ſcribblers, or curious //mpleturs, can make 
it. | „ Pape. 
S1MPLI'CITY. 2. J. { fimplicitas, Latin; 
/implicits, French.) ge 
1. Plainneſs; artleſſneſs; not ſubtilty; no 
cun ning det deer. 
The ſweet- minded Philoclea was in their degree 
of well-doing, to whom the not knowing of evil 
ſerveth for 2 ground of virtue; and hold thei? inward 
powers in better form, with an unſpotted mplicity, 
than many who rather cunningly ſeek to know what 
| 2 is, than willingry take unto themſelves the 
following ol it. S208 ite; ; 1 Bheneye 
45/4 "100 OY 37} et eh 
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ö 2. Of itſelf; without addition. 
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They keep the reverend fomplicity of N 
| | ele 


times. 5 ker. | 
1 In low fimplicity, _ 13 

He lends out money gratis; and brings down | 

The rate of uſance. Shakſpeare. 


Marquis Dorſet, a man for his harmleſs #mplicity 
neither miſliked nor much regarded, was created 
duke. Hayward. 

Bruſpicion ſleeps 


At wiſdom's gate, and to ſimplicity + 

Reſigns her þ et | | Milton, 

Ot manners gentle, or affections mild 

Im wit a — a child. Pope. 

The native elegance and /mplicity of her manners 

were accompanied with real benevolence of heart, 

2 WP Female Quixote, 

2, Plainneſs; not ſubtilty ; not abſtruſe- 
.- "neſs. 

Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculation herein, which 
is the itch of curioſity, and content not themſelves 
with the /mp/icity of that doctrine, within which 
this church bath contained herſelf. Hammond, 

3. Plainneſs; not finery. 8 
They repreſent our poet, when he left Mantua 
for Rome, dreſſed in his beſt habit, too fine for the 
place whence he came, and yet retained part of its 
Simplicity. * | 25 Dryden. 
4+ Singſegeſs; not compoſition; ſtate of 
being uncompounded. 


Mandrakes afford a 1 unpleaſant odour | _ 


in the leaf or apple, diſcoverable in their 1 war 
. and mixture. rown. 
We are led to conceive that great machine of the 


„world to have been once in a ſtate of greater /mp!/i- 


city than now it is, as to conceive a watch once in 

its firſt and ſimple materials. Burnet. 
5. Weakneſs; fillineſs. . 

Many that know what they ſhould do, would 

- nevertheleſs diſſemble it, and, to excuſe themſelves, 


pretend -ignorance and /implicity,; which now they 


cannot. 
-* and fools hate knowledge ? Prover 
S1MPLIST. 2. /. [from /imple, | One ſkilled 


in fimp | 


A plant ſo unlike a roſe, it hath been miſtaken | 


by ſome good /impliſts for amomum, . Brown. 


$1'MPLY. adv. [from fimple.] | 
3. Withaut art; without ſubtilty ; plainly; 

artleſsly. Flt ES FIRED 
Hens great things by things deem'd 


weak ; ; 
a Subverting wordly ſtrong and worldly wiſe _ F 


lton. 


* 


By fimiply meek. 


This queſtion about the changing of laws concern- 
eth only ſuch laws as are poſitive, and do make that 


Row good or evil, by being commanded or forbidden, | 


which otherwiſe of itſelf were not imply the one or 
92 the other. „ ü Hooker. 
3. Merely ; ſolely. . PII? 
' Under man, no creature in the world is capable 
of felicity and bliſs ; becauſe their chiefeſt perfection 
eonſifteth in that which is beſt for them, but not in 


that which is A beſt, as ours doth. Hooker. 
I will eat and drink, and Neep as ſoft 
As captain ſhall; Amply the thing I am 

Shall make me lite. Shakfpeare. 


Io ſay or to do aught with memory and imitation, 
no purpoſe or reſpe ſhould ſooner moye us, than 
Ka the love of God and of mankind. 
4. Fooliſhly; fillily. 5 
SIM AR. 1. /. [from fmulo, Latin] One 
that counterfeits. RA a, 

Mu — 9 nl. hand, 
Thou perjurer, thov ar of virtue, 
Kal Th, p< fear. 
SiMULa'TION. v. J. | Simulation, French; 
Anulatio, from fimnlo, Latin, } That 


part of bypocriſy which pretends that 


g to be which is not. 
;». -- Simulation is à vice rifing of a natural falſeneſs, | 
- -- or fearfuloeſs 3 or of a miad that bath ſome main 


.- faults; which, becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, it | 
| Bacon. 


maketh him pradiſe it. on. 


Milton. 


1 
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þ >" $696 | Hooker. 
How long, ye ſimple ones, will ye . 1 
BAY 5. 


Of noble Buckingham. 
| To SIN. v. 1. [from the noun, ] 


4 


ö 


mind, he well expreſſed his love in an act and ume 
of no. /imulation towards his end, bequeathing her 
all his manfion-houſes, and a power to diſpoſe of his 
whole perſonal eftate. | Witten. 
For diſtinction ſake, a deceiving by: word is 
commonly called a lye; and deceiving by actions, 
” geſtures, or behaviour, is called /#*/ation or hy po- 
criſy. WY | Soutb. 
S1MULTA'NEO US, adj. | /imultanens, Lat. | 
Acting together; exiſting at the ſame 
If the parts may all change places at the ſame 
time, without any reſpect of priority of poſteriority 
to each other's motion, why may not bullets, 2 
crowded in a box, move by alike mutual and _/imul- 

| taneous exchange? | ' Glanville. 


SiN. 2. /. [Tyn, Saxon. 
1. An act againſt the laws of God; a vio- 


lation of the laws of religion. 
It is great n to ſwear unto a n, | F 
But greater An to keep a finful oath. Shakſpeare. 
How haſt thou the heart, | | 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly conſeſſor, 
A in abſolver, and my friend profeſt, 
To mangle me with that word baniſhment? Shah. 
Blut thoſe that ſleep, and think not on their ue, 


Of nature's works: honour diſhonourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all, mankiad ! Milt. 
] would not foil theſe pure ambroſial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of the in- worn mould. 
| 8 Milton. 
Is there no means, but that a „n- ſick land 
Should be let blood with ſuch a boiſt'rous hand? 


Vao.ice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our 
actions to men in this world: n and holineſs 
rather imply their relation to God and the other 

a8] + -; bo Tk Watts. 

Light from her thought, a ſummer's careleſs robe, 
Fell each affection of this in- worn globe. Brooke, 

3. It is uſed by Shat/peare emphatically for 


a man enormoufly wicked. 
os Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet iin, robb'd this bewailing lad 
Henry viii. 


1. To, neglect the laws of religion; to 
violate the laws of religion. - 
Stand in awe and in not. Pſalms. 
Many. alſo have periſh'd, err'd, and /inned for 
women: ES, IT Eſaras. 
He ſhall aſk, and he ſhall give him life for them 
that. in not unto dea. 1 Jobn. 
2. To offend againſt right. | 


| ] am a man 
More und againſt thap unn g. Shakſpeare.. 
577 

Pope. 


| 


And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 
Of order, int againit th? eternal cauſe. 


fithence, or fath thence, from 18e, Sax,] 
r. Becauſe that 
' Since the cleareſt- diſcoveries we have of other 
ſpirits, beſides God and our own ſouls, are imparted 
by revelation, the information of them ſhould be | 


taken from thence. +  _ + Locke. 
Since truth and conſtancy are vain, 7 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe ot pain, 12 


Nor force of reaſon, can perſuade, + | 
Then let example be obey'd. © Cranvilk. 
2. From the time that. | | 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden. 
ever. /ince I was thing unto this day? 


that ever was. Pape. 
3. Ago; before this, 10 | 
About two years ner, it ſo fell out, that he was 


| From thevngueſtionable Virtues of her perſon and | . 


2. Pure; unmingled. 


Pinch them. Shahkſpeare. 
Thou knoweſt, Lord, that I am pure from all n 
with man, 3 Tebit. 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their rk. vj 0 
: Im, , es 
And all their miniſters attend on him. Shakſpeare. 
Diſhoneſt ſhame ; 


Daniel. 


SINCE, adv. [ formed by contraction from | 


Numbers. | 
He is the moſt improved mind. /ixce you faw him 


WW 
Spies held me ia chace, that I was forc'd to Ghee! 
Thee „ere ee elſe had pe FE IO 
| an hour. fence, brought my report. 
| A law was made no — By 4 —.— 
eighth of Henry the Eighth, Davies, 
How many ages /rce has Virgil writ ! Re/commyy, 
SINCE, prepoſition, After; reckoning from 
ſome time paſt to the time preſent, 
He fixce the morning hour ſet out from heay'n. 
Mi 
If ſuch a man ariſe, I have a model by Rr 
may build a nobler poem than any extant /ince the 
ancients, ; Dryden. 
SINCERE, di. Ancerus, Lat, fncere, Fr. 
1. Unhurt; uninjured. | ; 
He tried a tough well choſen ſpear ; 


Th' inviolable body ſtood Ancere. Di yder. 


Pardon my tears, tis joy which bids them flow, 
A joy which never was /ixcere till now; 
That which my conqueſt gave I could not prize, 
Or 'twas re » till I ſaw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe, beaſts taſte /incere and 
E without mixture or allay; without 
ing diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them. Aiterbury. 
Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in that, 
being reduced to aſhes, they are perfectly inſipid, 
and in that there is no ncere acid in any animal 
Juice. | Arbuthnot, 
In Engliſh 1 would have all galliciſms avoided, 
that our tongue may be Ancere, and that we may 


ke to our own language. : Felton, 
3. Honeſt ; undiſſembling; uncorrupt. 
This top proud fellow, i 


Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 

From /incere motions by intelligence 

I do know to be corrupt, Shakſpeare, 
Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 

Which your /irxcereft care could not prevent; 

Foretold fo lately what would come to paſs, 


When firit this tempter croſs'd the gult from hell. 


. Milton, 
The more fincere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account, In the mean 
while, give us leave to be /ixcere too, in condemn- 
ing heartily what we heartily diſapprove, Waterland, 
Through the want of a ee. intention of plea- 
ſing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch irregu» 
larities of life as, by the ordinary means of grace, 
we ſhould have power to avoid. 10. 
SINCE/RELY. adv. from ſiuncere.] Honeſt- 
ly ; without hypocriſy ; with purity of 
enn | 
The purer and perſecter our religion is, the 
worthier effects it hath in them who ttedfaitly and 
Ancerely embrace it. Hocker. 
hat you may, fair lady, 
Perceive-I ſpeak /incerely, the king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you. Shakſpeart. 
0 In your whele reaſoning, keep your mind ſincereiy 
intent in the purſuit of truth, _ Waits, 
S1NCE'REN BSS. |. /. [ Ace rité, French; 
S1NnCE'RITY. | from ſincere. 
1, Honeſty of intention; purity of mind. 
leſus Chriſt has purchaſed tor us terms of recon- 
ciliation, who will accept of Anceriiy inſtead of 
perſection; but then this //zcerity implies our honeſt 
endeavours to do our utmoſt. Reger. 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. 
In thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe ; 
For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe. Pete. 
S1'NDON, 2. /. ¶ Lat.] A fold; a wrapper. 
' There were found a book and a letter, beth writ- 
ten in fine parchment, and wrapped in /fndors of 
linen. 5 1 Bacon. 


SINE. 1. J. [ Aras, Latin.] A right /ine, 


in geometry, is a right line drawn from 
one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end of 
that arch; or it is half the chord of twice 
A ⁰ n Forri.. 
Whatever i tions the rays have to the plane 


of incidence, the Ine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, conſidered apart, ſhall have to the /ire of 
(beyne. : 


the angle of teſiaction a conſtant ratio, 


| - drought to agreat lady's houſe, 


„ 


Kh 


SIN ; 


S$1'nzcvuRE. 2. J. [ fre, without, and cura, 
care.] An office which has revenue with. 
out any employment. : 

A finecure is a benefice without cure of ſouls. 
Ayii e. 
No ſimony nor /inecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 
SINEW. x. /. [yenpe, Saxon; ſeneaben, 
Dutch. } % : 
1. A tendon; the ligament by which the 
joints are moved. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty /rews.- Shakſpeare. 
The rooted fibres roſe, and from the wound 
Black blood ye drops diſtill'd upon the ground: 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood; 
Fear ſhrunk my /inews, and congeal'd my blood. 


| Dryden. 
A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength. Locke. 


2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or 


compactneſs: as, money is the Aneaus of 


War. Fe 
Some other //news there are, from which that 


overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. Hotter. 


_ Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an active 
conformity to the church's rules, cracks the news 
of government; for it weakens and damps the ſpirits 
of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a picture, the painter 
is to employ the /inews of his art; for in them con- 
fiſts the principal beauties of his work. Di yden. 

3. Muſcle or nerve. 

The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 
By ine aus, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like a net, all o'er the body ſpread. Davies. 
To SIN RW. v. a, [from the noun. ] To 
knit as by finews, Not in uſe. 
Aſk the lady Bona for thy queen; 
So ſhalt thou //new both thefe lands together. 
4 Shakſpeare. 
S1UNEWED, adj, [from /inewv.] 
1. Furniſhed with finews. 4 
Strong. /inew'd was the youth, and big of bone. 
2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it, when he ſees 
Ourſelves well Ane ved to our defence. Shakſpeare. 
91'NEWSHRUKN k. adj. { fineww and run. 

A horſe is faid to be fineauſbrunk when 
he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt. bellied, by a ſtiff- 
neſs and contraction of the two ſinews 
which are under his belly. Farrier's Dit. 

S1'NEWY, 44%. [from neg. 

1. Conſiſting of a finew; nervous. The 
nerves and ſinews are in 2 often 
confounded, from aeruus, Latin, which 
ſigniſies a ſinew. | 

The /inewwy thread my brain lets fall 

hrough every part, | 

Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of all. 
: Donne, 

2, Strong ; nervous; vigorous ; forcible, 

And for thy vigour, | 
Bull.bearing Milo his addition yields 


Ls 


Fo finewy Ajax : . o Shakſpea re. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moſt neu y ſwordimen. | Shakſpeare. 


The northera people are large, fair-complexioned, | 


og, /newy, and courageous. Hale. 
Fainting, as he reach'd the ſhore, 


He dropt his ine toy arms : his knees no more 
Perform'd their office, 


Pope, 

S1'NFUL, adj. [fin and full) 2 
1. Alien from God; not holy; unſanc- | 

tied. Es 3% 
Drive out the Auf pair, | 

From hallow'd ground 45 n Milton. 
2. Wieked; not obſervant of religion; 
contrary to religion. It is uſed both of 
perſons and things. INNS 


Dryden, | 


Ihe captive bird that Ag within thy bow'r, 


SIN 


Thrice happy man, ſaid then the father grave, 
Whoſe ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteady hand doth lead, 
4 And ſhews the way his if ſoul to ſave, 

Who better can the way to heaven aread. Fairy Qu, 
} Nature herſelf, though pure of /infu/ thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd. 
Milton, 
The ſtoicks looked upon all paſſions as /inful 
defects and irregularities, as ſo many deviations 
from right reaſon, making paſſion to be only another 
word for perturbation. South, 
SUNFULLY, adv. | from finfſul.} Wickedly; 
not piouſly ; not according to the ordi- 
nance of God, 


All this-from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluck*d, and not a man of you 

Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. Shak/p, 
The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf 
innocently and eaſily, while the ambitious man 
attempts to pleaſe others //xfu/ly and difficulty, aud 
perhaps unſucceſsfully too. South, 
SI'NFULNESS. 2. /. [from finful.) Aliena- 
tion from God; negle& or violation of 
the duties of religion; contrariety to 


religious goodneſs. 
I am ſent 

To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expect to hear; ſupernal grace coatending 
With /nfulneſs of men. "48 Milton. 

Peeviſhneſs, the general fault of ſick perſons, is 
equally to be avoided for the folly and /infulneſs. 


ake. 


To SING, v. 2. preterit J ſang or ſung ; 
participle paſſ. ſung. [pingan, Saxon; 
| Jengias Iſlandick ; /fngher, Dutch. ] 
1. To form the voice to melody; to arti- 
culate muſically. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ing: 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers | 
There had made a laſting ſpring. Shatſpeare, 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And ſome for ſorrow ſung. Shakſpeare. 
They rather had beheld 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 
Our tradeſmen /inging in their ſhops, and going 


About their functions friendly. Shakſpeare, 
The morning ſtars ung together. Job. 


Then ſhall the trees of the wood /ing out at the 
preſence of the Lord. 1 Chronicles. 
Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
Some in heroick veiſe divinely Ang. Dryden, 
2, lo utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 
The time of the /inging of birds is come. 
Canticles. 
You will ſooner bind a bird from ſinging than 
from fly ing. Bacon. 
Join voices, all ye birds, 
That /nging up to heaven's gate aſcend, Milton. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And /inging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden, 
Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 


. Then might my voice thy liſt'ning ears employ, 
And I thoſe k iſſes he receives enjoy. Pope. 
3. To make any {mall or Wil note | 
A man may hear this ſhower /ing in the wind. 
3 ; Shakſpeare, 


> | You leaden meſſengers, 
Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtil! moving air, 
That „inge with piercing; do not touch my lord, 
'  Shakpeare, 

Me hear this fearful tempeſt ing. Shak/peare, 

ODieer his head the flying ipear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air, 
4. To tell in poetry. | 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais'd from carth, and ſav'd from paſſion, /ing 
Ol human hope by cioſs event deftroy'd, 

Of uſeleſs wealth, aud greatneſs unenjoy d. Privy, 
To SING, v. a. 


1. To relate or mention in poetry. 


Pope. 


. 


| 


3. Not compounded, 


S IN 


1 ing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before, 
| Cowley, 
Arms and the man I. Ang. Dryden, 
Well might he Ang the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. Smith, 
2, To celebrate; to give praiſes to, in 


verſe, 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall Ang. 
3. To utter harmoniouſly. 
Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why he ings 
them over as they were gods and goddeſſes Sp. 
They that waſted us required of us mirth, ſaying, 


Addiſon. 


Sing us one of the ſongs of Z. ion. alms, 
How could we to his godhead ng | 
Forc'd hallelujahs? | Milton. 


To SINGE, v. a, [Tængan, Sax, ſengben, 
Dut.] To ſcorch; to burn ſlightly or 


ſuperficially. 
They bound the doctor, 

Whoſe keard they have „ing d off with brands of fire. 
Shakſpeare. 
Drake, in the vaunting tile of a ſoldier, would 
call this enterprize the /ingeing of the king of 
Spain's beard. | Bacon. 
That neither was /inged in the combuſtion of 
Phatton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 


Deucalion, Brown, 
They have a /inged bottom all involve 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Milton, 


I /inged the toes of an ape through a burning glaſs, 

and he never would endure it after. 5 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 

A rolling fire along, and inge the graſs. Dryden. 


S1/NGER. 2. J,. — Ang.] One that 
ſings; one whoſe profeſſion or buſineſs is 


to ſing. | 
His filching was like an unſkilful Anger, he kept 
not time. | : hakſpeare. 


1 gat me men /ingers and women /igers, and the 
delights af the ſons of men. | Eccleſiaſtes. 
To the chief /nger on my ttringed inſtruments. 
TO Habakkuk, 
Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the better 
ſingers, becauſe they are more lively. Bacon. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaſſion : now my trait'rous ſong 
With thee conſpires to do the /inger wrong. Waller. 
The birds know how to chule their fare; 
To peck this fruit they all forbear : 
Thoſe cheerful fingers know pot why 
They ſhould make any haſte to die. Waller. 
The Grecian tragedy was at tirſt nothing but a 
chorus of /ingers. 0 Dryden. 


S1'NGINGMASTER, . / [ing and maſter.}] 


One who teaches to ling. | 
He employed an itinerant . to inſtruct 
them rightly in the tunes of the plalms. Addi/cn. 
SINGLE, adj, | fingulus, Latin, ] 
1, One; not double ; not more than one. 
The words are clear and caſy, and their originals 
are of //ng/e fgnitication without any ambiguity, 
South, 
Some were /ingle acts, though each complete; 
But ev'ry act ſtood ready to repeat. Dryden, 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A Jingle concord in a double name. Dryden, 
High Alba, 
A lonely deſart, and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needtul hours of reſt, | 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueit. Addiſon. 
| Where the poeſy or oratory ſhines, a nge read- 
ing is not ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that has a tiue 
taite ; nor can we make the fulleſt improvement of 
them without proper reviews. Waus. 
2, Particular; individual. | 
As no ingle inan is born with a right of controul- 
ing the opinions of all the reit, o the world has no 
title to demand the whole time of any parucular 
perſon, x Poe, 
It one Angle word were to expreſs but obe ſimple 


idea, and nothing elſe, there would be ſearee auy 
miſtake, | Matti. 


et 


As fimple ideas are oppoſed to complex, and le 


All che * their age the 1 


ine 
tres Meſſiah ng. "* Milten. 


— 
[ 


ideas to compound, fo propoſitions are dittinguiihea ; 
; | 


o gy oa — 
— = 


SIN 


the Engliſh tongue bas ſome advantage above the | 


learned languages, which have no 
. diſtinguiſh, /ing/e from ſimple. 
4- Alone; 
no aſſiſtant. 
Servant of God, well haſt thou fought 
The better fight, who Angle haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe of truth. 


His wiſdom ſuch, 


ual word to 
Watts. 
aving no companion; having 


Milton. ; 


Three kingdoms wonder, and three kiogdoms fear, 


Whilſt Angle he ſtood forth. 
ln ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, 
Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone 
Ol pleaſures to th' excluded world unknown. 
5. Unmarried. 


\ 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
Is the Angle man therefore bleſſed? no: as a 


walled town is more worthier than a village, ſo is | 
the forehead of a married man more honourable 


than the bare brow of a bachelor. 
| Poygmalion 

Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife ; 
So Angle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 


Shakſpeare. 


Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden. 


6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. 


To make flowers double, is effected by often re- 
moving them into new earth; as, on the contrary, 
double flowers, by neglecting and not removing, 


prove /ing/e. 


Bacon. 


7. Pure; uncorrupt ; not double-minded ; 


ſimple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 


The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be | 


ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 


Matthew 


8. That in which one is oppoſed. to one. 


He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 


Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 


Shall kill the Gauliſh king in Angle fight, Dryden. 


To S1'xGLF, v. a. from the adjeftive. ] 
1, To chooſe out from among others. 


Il ſa him in the battle range about, 
% And how he /rg/ed Clifford forth. 


Shakſpeare, 


Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, 
although not perceptible unto man, is yet ſenſible 
unto dogs, who hereby can Angle out their maſter 


in the dark. 
Doſt thou already Angle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. 
Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 


Bacon. 


Milton, 


Thy infanteyes, and with a ſmile thy mother /ingle 


out. 


Single the lowlieſt of the am*rous youth; 


Dryden. 


Aſk for his vows, but hope not for bis truth. Prior. 


2. To ſequeſter; to withdraw, 


Yea ſimply, faith Baſil, and univerſally, whether 
it be in works of nature, or of voluntary choice, 1 
ſee not any thing done as it ſhould be, if it be 


wrought by an agent /ingling itſelf from conſorts. 
| Hooker. 


3. To take lone. 


Many men there are, than whom nothing is 
more commendable when they are Angled; and 
yet, in ſociety with others, none leſs fit to anſwer 


dme duties which are looked for at their hands. 
4. To ſepirate, * 


are. . | 
$1'NGLENESS. 2. / [from fngle,] 


1. Not duplicity or multiplicity; the ſtate 


of being only one. 


2, Simplicity; ſincerity ; honeſt plainneſs. 
It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but the 
 frgleneſs of their belief, which God accepteth. 


| | Heoker,\ it be fingular for men thoroughly to live up to the 
lea muſt be obliged to go through their buſineſs principles of their religion, yet fngularity in this 
with_/inglene/s of heart. Law. matter is à ſingular commendation of it. Tillorſu. 


Sint. adv. [from firgle.] 
1. Individually ; particularly, - 


If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of | 
them ie wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and there- 
tore bound to rettitution fngly and entirely. Tay/or., 

on of human nature, 


They tend to the * 


and to make men Ang a 


ad- Feng good, or 
ad to the happinels of ſociet. "Tiller bn,” 
„ 91 len ö 


pe 
* 


Hooker. 
Hardly they herd, which by good hunters /1gled | 


Sidney. 


SIN 
himſelf, 
thee, 'tis ſoz thou 

Here take : the gods out of my miſery. 


2. Only; 0 | 
Have ſent thee treaſure. Sbalſpeare. 
3. Wichout partners or aſſociates. 
Belinda 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 
At ombre /ingly to decide their doom. Pope. 
4. Honeſtly ; ſimply ; fincerely. 


SYNGULAR. adj. [ fingulier, Fr. fingu. 

larit, Latin. ] ; 

1. Single; not complex; not compound. 
That idea which repreſents one particular deter- 
inate thing, is called a /ngular idea, whether 

imple, complex, or compound. Watts. 

2. [In grammar. ] Expreſſing only one; not 
lural. 

Pit St. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt 
perſon Aingulur has ſo various meanings, his uſe of 
the firtt perſon plural has a greater latitude, Lecke. 

3. Particular; unexampled. | 

So /ingular a ſadneſs 
Muſt have a caule as ſtrange as the effect. Denham. 
Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, your caſe is et- 
tremely hard, yet it is not. //rgu/ar. Female Quixote. 


4. Having ſomething not common to others. 
It is commonly uſed in a ſenſe of diſap- 


probation, whether applied to perſons or | 
things, | | 

His zeal « 

None ſeconded, as //rgular and raſh. Milton. 

It is very commendable to be ingular in any 

| excellency, and religion is the greateſt excellency : 

to be /ingaar in any thing that is wiſe and worthy, 

is not a diſparagement, but a praiſe. Tilloſſen. 

5. Alone; that of. which there 1s but one, 

Theſe buſts of the emperors and empreſſes are all 

very ſcarce, and ſome of them almott fingular in 

their kind, Addiſon. | 


S1NGULA'RITY, 2. /.[ fingularite, Fr. from 
ſingular. ' 5 
1. Some character or quality by which one 


is diſtinguiſhed from all, or from moſt 
others. 


Pliny addeth this frgulariry to that ſoil, that the 
ſecond year the very falling down of the ſeeds 
yieldeth corn. | Raleigh. 

2, Any thing remarkable; a curiofity ; 


uncommon character or form. 
Your gallery 

Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many /ingularities; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. 

I took notice of this little figure for the /n}>ula- 
rity of the inſtrument: it is not unlike a violin. 

E . 9 * Audiſan. 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 

St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, 
and writing againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, 
ſaith thus: None of all my predeceſſors ever con- 
ſented to uſe this ungodly title; no biſhop of Rome 
every took upon him this name of /ingularity, _* 

er. 
Catholiciſm, which is here attributed unto the 
church, mult be underſtood in oppolition to the legal 
ſingularity of the Jewiſh nation. Pearſon. 


4. Character or manners different from 
thoſe of others. 

Tue ſpirit of /ngularity in a few ought to give 
place to publick judgment. Hooker. 


Singularity in fin puts it out of faſhion, fince to 
be alone in any practice ſeems to make the judg- 
ment of the world againit it; but the concurrence 


of others is a tacit approbation of that in which they 
concur. f R South. 

To S1'NGULARLZE, v. a. e fagulariſer, 
Fr, from /irgu/ar.] To make lingle. 


+ £ ; 1 


others. 


SiS TER. adj. 
1. Being on the left hand; left; not right; 


Bounds in my ſire's. 


ferior arts. 


3. [fnifire, Fr.] Unlucky; inauſpicious. 


Shakſpeare. | 


S1/NISTROUSLY, adv. [from finiftrous.] 
1. With a tendency to the left. 


2. Perverſely; abſurdly. 


k K. v. 2. pret. J / ient] 
Though, according to the practice of the world, "COSINE. v. 4, fe. 1 el, ancienily 


. war 1 1 0 
| SUNGULARLY, adv. {from fingular.] Par- | e ſwims, or Inde, or 222 or creeps, of vies 


/ 
8 
ucularly; in a manner not common to 


Solitude and ſingularity can neither d 


2 2 aunt nor 
diſgrace him, unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a diſerz. 
to be /ſngularly good. ; - ory 


S1/\NGULT, 1. J. UVAngultus, Lat.] A ſigh. 


FED Sr. 
[/nifter, Latin.] Ou 


not dexter. It ſeems: to be uſed with 
the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, at lei 


in the primitive, and on the firſt in tle 
figurative ſenſe. 


My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this inifer = 
1 Sal ſpeare. 
Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem 
of war, here on his /#ni/ter cheek, Shakſpeare, 
But a rib, | 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part /ffniffer from me drawn, Mfiliox. 
The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate the 
ſiniſter fide, which, being dilated, would rather 
intirm and debilitate it, 
In his #nifter hand, inſtead of ball, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. 


Brown, 


Dryden. 


2. Bad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating from 


honeſty; unfair. 


Is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing fur. 
thered by ill men of a /nifter intent and purpole, 
whoſe forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle to ſuch 
as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and ſincere 
meaning ? Hooker, 

The duke of Clarence was ſoon after by /ini/?cy 
means made clean away, Spenſer, 

When are there more unworthy men choſen to 
offices, when is there more ftrife and contention 
about elections, or when do partial and fini/ter 
affections more utter themſelves, than when an elec. 
tion is committed to many? Whitgift. 

He proſeſſes to have received no ſniffer meature 
from his judze, but moſt willingly humbles himſelf 
to the determination of juſtice. Shakſpeare, 

Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of courts; 
perſons. that are full of nimble and frifer tricks and 
ſhifts, whereby they pervert the plain courſes of 
courts, and bring juſtice into oblique lines and laby- 
rinths. Bacon. 

The juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurance, 
by the conſtant tenor of his practice, that he makes 
a conſcience of his ways, and that he ſcorns to 
undermine another's intereſt by any /inifer or in- 


South, 


The accent is here on the ſecond ſyllable. 
Tempt it again; that is thy act, or none: 

What all the ſeveral ills that viſit earth, 

Brought forth by night with a /nifeer birth, 

Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, | 

The ſword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. Ben Junſin. 


SINISTROUS. adj. [/aifter, Lat.] Ab- 


ſurd; perverſe; 
French, gauche. 


A knave or fool can dono harm, even by the moſt 
ſiniftrous and abſurd choice. Bentley, 


wrong-headed:; in 


Many in their infaticy are /iziftrou/ly diſpoſed, 
and divers continue all their Hfe lett-handed, and 
have but weak and impetfect uſe of the right. 


Browns 


ſank ; part. ſunk or ſunken, | yencan, 
Saxon; /ſenken, German.) b 


1. To fall down through any medium; 


not to ſwim; to go to the bottom. 

As rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the {ea 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treafuries. Sha}/, 
In with the river nt, and with it rote 
Satan, involv'd iu nſiag miſt; then ſought 


Where to lie hid. Milt:n, 


AMiitsn. 


* 


n 
© © The pirate Ants with his ill-gotten gains, 

And nothing to another's uſe remains. Dryden. 

-  Suppoſing ſeveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh 

than work, would it not be madneſs in the reſt to 
chuſe to ink together, rather than do 
their ſhare? 8 

2. To fall gradually. N 
The arrow went out at his keart, and he ſunk 
down in his chariot. i 2 Kings. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body, 
David took a ſtone and ſlang it, and ſmote the 
Philiſtine, that the ſtone un into his forehead. 
a 1 Samuel. 
4. To loſe height ; to fall to a level, 
In vain has nature form'd | 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage ; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyreneans fin& before him. Addiſon, 
5. To loſe or want prominence. 
What were his marks ?—— A lean cheek, a blue 
eye and ſunken. Sbalſpeare. 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draws; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. 
Di den. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. . Shakſpeare, 
They arraign'd ſhall it 
Beneath thy ſentence. Milton. 
But if you this ambitious pray'r deny, 
Then let me int beneath proud Arcite's arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. 
l | Dryden. 
7. To be received; to be impreſſed. 

Let theſe ſayings fink down into your ears. Luke. 
Truth never inks into theſe men's minds, nor 
gives any tincture to them. Locke. 

8. To decline; to decreaſe; to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes which in ages 9 Dryden. 
This republick has been much more powerful 
than it is at preſent, as it is ſtill liklier to in than 
increaſe in its dominions. Addiſon, 
. Let not the fire ſinł or ſlacken, but increaſe. 
| Mortimer. 


Addiſon. 


9. To fall into reſt or indolence. 
Wouldſt thou have me fink away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When every moment Cato's life's at ſtake ? Addiſon. 
10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 
former. © 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 
' A ſinking empire longer to ſuſtain, 
To SINK. v. @. : 
1. To put under water; to diſable from 
ſwimming or floati 
A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſlile invaſion 
or incurſion upon their havens and roads, and tired, 
funk, and carried away ten thouſand ton of their great 
ſhipping. Bacon. 
2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
fields by „inting ditches two feet deep, and in the 
ſpace of ten years the ditches are digged again for 
iron fince produced. Boyle. 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that run 
under the lake: when the water is at loweſt, they 
make within the borders of it a little ſquare, incloſed 
2 four walls : in this ſquare they fk a pit, and 

i | Add 


g for ne. yen. 
3. To depreſs; to degrade, 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 
I raife or n, impriſon, or ſet free; 
And life or death depends on my decree. Prizr. 
"Trifling painters or ſeulptors beſtow infinite pains 
upon the moſt in 
they ſink the grandeur of the whole, 


4. Toplunge into deſtruction. 
Heav'n bear witneſs, 
| And, if I have a conſcience, let it Sat me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful.  Shak/p. 


5. To make to fall. 
- Theſe are fo far from raifing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down fome before ſtanding, 
at undermine others, inling them into the abyſs. 

; | Wiedward. 


Dryden. 


more than 


lignificant parts of a figure, till. 
Pope. 
{ 


| 


| 


} 


SIN 


. To bring low ; to diminiſh in quantity, 


When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ſtream, 
You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted ? 


Addiſon.” 


7. To cruſh; to overbear; to depreſs. 
That Hector was in certainty of death, and de- 
preſſed with the conſcience of an ill cauſe: if you 
will not grant the firſt of theſe will yu the ſpirit ot 
a hero, you'll at leaſt allow the ſecond may. Pope, 
8. To diminiſh; to degrade, 
They catch at all opportunities of ruining our 
trade, and Grking the figure which we make. 
Addiſon. 
I mean not that we ſhould in our figure out of 
covetouſneſs; and deny ourſelyes the proper conve- 
niences of our ſtation, only that we may lay up a 
ſuperfluous treaſure. Rogers. 
9. To make to decline, 
Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power 
Has ſunk thy father more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rowe, 
To labour for au corrupted ſtate, Lyttleton. 
10. To ſuppreſs; to conceal ; to intervert. 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, ſinł the money, and 
take up the goods on account. 
SINK. #. J. [rinc, Saxon, ] 
1. A drain; a jakes. 
Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the /in o' th” body. Shakſpeare. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers ken- 
nels flow to one int, ſo in ſhort time their numbers 
v3ncreaſed, Hayward. 
Gather more filth than any fink in town. Cran v. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the i 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. Swift. 
2. Any place where corruption is * 
What /ink of monſters, wretches of loſt minds, 
Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, 
Wearied and gall'd with their neceſſities, 


Durſt have thought it ? Ben Jonſon. 
Our ſoul, whoſe country's heay'n, and God her 
. father, 
Into this world, corruption's fink, is ſent; 


Yet ſo much-in her travail ſhe doth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than ſhe went, Donze, 
S1'NLESS, adj. [from in.] Exempt from 
In. 
Led on, yet. /inle/s, with deſire to know 
What nearer might concern him. 
| At that taſted fruit 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd 
His courſe intended; elſe how had the world 
Inhabited, though, ſinleſt, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat? Milton. 
- Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furjes round 
Environ'd thee; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome 
Ghriek'd, _. 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt'ſt uuappal'd in calm and net peace, Milton. 
No thoughts like mine his /ix/e/s foul profane, 
Obſervant of the right. Dryden. 
Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a ſinleſi and unerring 
obſervance of ali this multiplicity of duties; had 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation provided no remedy for 
our lapſes, we might cry out with Balaam, Alas! 
who ſhould live, if God did this? Rogers, 
S1'/NLESSNESS, 2. . | from /inle/s. ] Exemp- 
tion from ſin. | 
We may the leſs admire at his gracious conde- 
ſcenſions to thoſe, the „ne, of whoſe condition 
will keep them from turning his vouchſafements into 
any thing but occaſions of joy and gratitude. Boyle. 
S1\NNER. 2. J. [from u.] | 
1. One at enmity with God; one not truly 
or religiouſly good, | 
Let the boldeſt /fnrer take this one confideration 
along with him, when he is going to /in, that whe- 
ther the fin he is about to act ever comes to be par- 
doned or no, yet, as ſoon as it is ated, it quite turps 
the balance, puts his ſalvation upon the veature, and 
makes it ten to one odds againſt him. South, 
Never conſider yourſelves as perſons that are to be 
ſeen, admired, and courted by men; but as poor 
fonners, that are to ſave yourſelyes ſrom the vanities 
And ſollies of a miſerable wotld, by humility, devo- 
tion, and ſeli-denial. [ aw. 


Milton. 


Swift. | 


They ſkim the floods, and. ſip the purple flow rs. 


* 


SIP 
2, An offender; a criminal, 
Here's that which is too weak to be a Frey 
honeſt water, which ne'er left man i' th' mire, 
| . Spakſpeare. 
Over the guilty then the fury (hakes 
The founding whip, and brandithes her ſnakes, 
And the pale /izner with her ſiſters takes. Dryden. 
Thither, where //7mers may have ett, Igo, 
Where flames retin'd in breaſts ſeraphick * 
, e. 
Whether the charmer „inner it or ſaint it, f 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. e. 
SINO'FFERING. . /. | fin and 0jfering.] 
An expiation or ſacrifice of fin. 
The fleſh of the bullock ſhalt thou burn without 
the camp; it is a ſn:ffering. Exodus. 
S1'NOPER or Sinple, n. ſ. | terra pontica, 
Latin.] A ſpecies of earth; ruddle. 
Ainſworth. 
Te SINUATE. v. 4. [ Hino, Latin.] To 
bend in and out. 
Another was very petſect, ſomewhat leſs with the 
margin, and more /inuated, I-aoaward, 


Stnua/TION, 2. , [from ſinuate.] A 
bending in and out. ee 

The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 

much larger than the brains of brutes, in proportion 


| Hale. 


Sinvo'sITY, 1. / [from finuous.] The 
quality of being ſinuous. | 

SIN vous. adj. | Ainueux, French ; from 
ſinus, Latin. ] Bending in and out, 

"Try with what diſadvantage the voice will be 
carried in an horn, which is a line arched; or in a 
trumpet, which is a line retorted; or in ſome pipe 
that were /inucus. Bacon, 

Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with /inuous trace, Milton. 
In the diſſections of horſes, in the concave. or 
. ſinuous part of the liver, whereat the gall is uſually 
ſeated in quadrupeds, I diſcover an hollow, long, 
membranous ſubltance. Brown, 


IMC. #. /. [ Latin.] | 
1. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the 


land, 


Plato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all into 
the ſea : whether that be true or no, I do not think 
it impoſſible that ſome arms of the ſea, or /inu/cs, 
might have had ſuch an original, Burnet 


2. Any fold or opening. 


To SIP. v. a, [ ripan, 


Saxon; /ipper, 
Dutch.) 


1. To drink by ſmall draughts; to take, at 
one appoſition of the cup to the mouth, 


no more than the mouth will contain. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, | 
Apd /ip with nymphs their elemental tea, Pape. 


2. To drink in ſmall quantities. 
Find out the peaceſul hermitage;z & 
The hairy gown and moſſy cell, [ 
Where 1 may fit and rightly ſpell | 
Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhe u, 
And every herb that /ps the dew. 


3. To drink out of. 
The winged nation o'er the ſoreſt flies: 
Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 


* * Milton 


; Dryden, 
To Str. v. 2. To drink a ſmall quantity. 


She rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace; 
Then ſipping, eſſered to the net. Dryden. 


Sir. x. J. | from the verb.] A ſmall 
draught; as: much as the mouth will 


hold. 

Her ſace o fire 
With labour, and the thing the took to quench it 
She would to each ohe /þ, - Shakſpeare. 
Will bathe M's rene in deligbt, 
g the the draopimg in de K 1K 
Beyond the bliſs of dreams. Milian. 


* 


to their bodies, and fuller of anfratus, or. inuations, 


— 
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SIR. 


S1'rnHoON, 1. /. {io z fipho, Late phon, 


French.] A pipe through which liquors 
are conveyed, _ | | 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 
I ſez the rocky /ipbors ſtretch'd immenſe, . 

The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 

- Of tiff compacted clay, Thomſon. 
Si PER. 2. /. [from ip.] One that ſips. 
Siertr. u. / | op, ib, fippet.] A ſmall 

ſop. , 
SIR. 2. J. [ fire, French; Htignior, Italian; 

A nor, Spaniſh ; ſenior, Latin.) 
1. The word of reſpect in compellation. 
? Sa Speak: on, fir, ; 

I dare your worſt objections : if I bluſh, 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners, 
But, „ira, be ſudden in the execution; 
Withal obdurate ; 
s 5 Sir king, 3 
This man is better than the man he ſlew. Sha. 
At a banquet the ambaſſador defired the wiſe men 
todeliverevery one of them ſome ſentence or parable, 
that he might report to his king, which they did : 
only one was filent, which the ambaſſador perceiving, 

/ ſaid to him, Sir, let it not diſpleaſe you; why do 

not you ſay ſomewhat that I may report? He an- 
ſwered, Report to your lord, that there are that can 

;,.hald their peace, Bacon. 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. This 

word was anciently ſo much held eſſen- 
tial, that the ſews in their. addreſſes ex- 

preſſed it in Hebrew characters. 


© |  $ir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal 


. 


Shakſpeare. 


in the active part. Bacon. 
The court forſakes him, and fr Balaam bene, 
: 143 Tope. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed for nan. 
r. A1 have adventur'd | 
To try your taking of a falſe report, which hath 
- Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, 
In the election of a % fo rare. Shakſpeare. 
4, A title given to the loin-of beef, which 
one of out knigs knighted in a fit of 
good humour, 35 | 
He loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able to 
touch a fir-loin which was ſerved up. Addiſon. 
And the ſtrong table groans 81 
Beneath the ſmoak ing /ir-loin, ſtretch'd immenſe 
From fide to ſide. | Thomſon. 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a ſpit, which is 
ſtrong enough to turn a /ir-loin of beef, ſhould not be 
able to turn a lark. | Swift. 
« . ! 2 
Sigg. . /. [ fire, French ; ſenior, Latin, ] 
1. A father. Uſed in poet yx. 


He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 


And raiſe his iſſue like a loving fire. Shakſpeare, 
A virgin is his mother, but his „ire 
The pow'r of the molt High, Millen. 


And now I leave the true and jult ſupports 
Ol legal princes and of honeſt courts, 
oſe fires, great part*ners in my father's cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd. Prior. 
Whether his -hoary Aire he ſpies, 
While thouſand-gratetul thoughts ariſe, 5 
Or meets his ſpouſe's ſonder eye. Pope. 
2. It is uſed in common ſpeech of beaſts: 
. as, the horſe had a good fre, but a bad 
o | 
3. It is uſed in compoſition: as, grand/re, 
greatgrand ire. 
7 Straß. v. a. To beget; to produce. 
, Cowatds father cowards, and baſe things ire the 
RATE e OG. 


SEK. 2. J. [Latin] A goddeſs who 
| enticed. men by ſinging; and devoured 
them ; any miſchievous alluring woman, 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy fiſter's flood of tears: 
Sing, Aren, to thyſe , and I will dote; 
Spread oer the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed 1'l! take thee, and there lie. Sp. 


S1R1VASLS / Lear. - An inflamma- 
„i. „ n 
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do not let him plead. Shakſpeare. | 
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tion of the brain and its membrane, 
through an exceſſive heat of the * 
| . Did. 
SPRIUS. u. /. [Latin,] The dogſtar. 


StRo'cco, 4. /. 
Latin, ] The ſoutheaſt or Syrian wind, 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchio, | Milton. 
StR AH. A. . | fir, ha! Minſpew.] A 
compellation of reproach and inſult, 
Go, Hrrab, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. Shakſp. 


honeſty in this boſom of thine. Shakjpeare. 
It runs in the blood of your whole. race, i. 
to hate our family. | L'Eftrange. 
Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her fon, 
Come hither, firrab; no, ne. | 


Si Kor. N . /. [Arabick.] The juice 
S1“ Rur. Jof vegetables boiled with 
ſugar. | | 


Shall I, whoſe ears her mournful words did ſeize, 
Her words in ,rup laid of ſweeteſt breath, 
Relent. 1 i : Sidney, 

ot y, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the bow E ſirups of the wi, 

Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet flee . 
Which thou ou ed'ſt yeſterday, Shakſpeare, 
And firſt, behold this cordial julap here, 

That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds, 
With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant /yrops * * 
| tohs 


ſalt of the plant; for if they be boiled into the con- 
fiſtence of a frup, and ſet in a cool place, the eſſen- 
tial ſalt of the plant will ſhoot upon the ſides of the 
veſſels. er Arbuthnot. 


Si1'gvyED. adj. [from firvp.] - Sweet, like 


ſirup ; bedewed with ſweets. 
Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the ſyrupt leaves: 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall. Drayton, 
Sur v. adj, [from firup.] Reſembling 
ſirup. A ex 


S1S8. 2. / pre e from aſixe.] 
You ſaid, if I return'd next Fe in Lent, 
I ſhould be in remitter of your grace. 


Si'skix. 2. /, 

a greenfinch, 

S1'STER. 1. .. [peo ven, Saxon; zufter, 
Dutch, ] 5 e La 

1. A woman born of the ſame parents; 

correlative to — — 135 
Her ier began to ſcold. 

1 Katy corruption, thou art my father: to 

the worm, thou art my mother and my er. Job. 


; 

2. Woman of the ſame faith; a chriſtian ; 
one of the ſame nature; human being. 

| If a brother or er be naked, and deſtitute of 
food, and you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled; notwithſtanding, you give 
them not thoſe things which are needful to the 


Donne. 


One of the ſame kind ; one of the ſame 


condition. | | | 
The women, who would rather wreſt the laws 

Than let a /ifter-plaintifF loſe the cauſe, | 

As judges on the bench more gracious are,“ 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, ; 

Cried, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right; 

And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the * | 


4 


Tberegrew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
Wich roots intwin'd, and branches interwove; . 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 


With /ifer-fruits : one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 


Italian; /yrus wentus. | 


Sirrab, There's no room for faith, troth, or 


Prior. | 


— 


— 


Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature. Mortimer, | 


| - 5. To reſt as a weight or burden, 
[chloris, Latin.] A bird; 


Sbalſpeare. 


body; what doth it profit? | James. 
3. A female of the ſame kind, | 
He chid the ffers, 14 
And bade them ſpeak to him. Sbalſpeare. 


S f 


Seren l. Law. 1. J. A huſband or wits 


litter, 

Thy der in law is gone back unto her people; 
return thou after thy der in law. Ruth, 
S1'sTERROOD. . . [from ter.] a 
t. The office or duty of a ſiſter. 

y She abhorr'd 

ler proper blood, and left to do the part 

Of //ter hood, to do that of a wife. 


Dave. 
2. A ſet of ſiſters. ; 


| 3- A number of women of the ſame order, 


I ſpeak, 
Wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Upon the //erbrcd, the votariſts of Saint Clare, 
"Ip | | | Shah ſpeare, | 
A woman who flouriſhes in her innocence, amidſt 
that ſpite and rancour which prevails among her 
exaſperated. Mer hood, appears more amiable, 4, 
S1'STERLY, adj, [from /ifter. | Like a 
filter; becoming a ſiſter, 
f After much debatement, 
My Aſterly remorſe confutes mine honour, 
Aud I did yield to him. Shatſpeare, 
To SIT. v. 2. preterit I /t. [tan, Go. 


thick ; pitran, Saxon; tren, Dutch. ] 


1. To reſt upon the buttocks. 


Their wives doit beſide them, carding wool. 


| May's Virgil. 
Aloft, in awful ſtate, 
The godlike hero /at 
On his imperial throne, Dryaen, 


2, To perch, 


All new faſbions be pleaſant to * 


4 n. I will have them whether I thrive or thee; 
Thoſe expreſſed juices contain the true effential | 151 


Now I am a friſker, all men on me look, 

What ſhould I do but /t cock on the hoop ? 

What doll care if all the world me fail, 

I will have a garment reach to my tail. ZBeurd, 

3. Io be in a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſs. 

Shall your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye it 
here? TEES . Numbers, 

Why i. we here each other viewing idly. Mili. 
4. Io be in any local poſition, 


I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs, to know were /its the wind: 
Peering in maps _ ports.  Shakſpeare, 
hoſe 


Appointed to. /i: there had left their charge. Milton. 
The ſhips are ready, and the wind tt fair. 
7 A. Philips, 


Your brother's death Ats at your heart. Shat/p, 
When God lets looſe upon us a fickneſs, if we 
fear to die, then the calamity its heavy on us. 
. Taylor. 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only galls our 
ſores, and makes the burden that is upon us „it more 


uneaſy. | Tillotſen. 
Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, | 
And horrour heavy /at.on every mind, Dryden. 


Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the 

ſent evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our 

appineſs. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can 

equal the ux eaſineſs that ia ſo heavy upon us. Locke. 
6. To ſettle; to abide. 


That this new comer, ſhame, | 
There it not and reproach us. Milton, 

When Thetis buch in purpſe not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 
A ſudden filence ſate upon the ſea, 


And {weeping oars with ſtruggling urg'd their way. 
| "ey x Dryden. 
He to the void advanc'd his pace; 
Pale horrour /at on each Arcadian face, Dryden. 


To brood; to incubate. 

As the. partridge Artetb on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, ſo he that getteth riches not by right, 
- {hall leave them in the midſt of his days. Jeremiab. 
The egg laid, and ſevered from the body of the hen, 
hath no more uouriſhment from the hen; but only a 
quickening heat when ſhe. Atretbh. Bacon. 
Sbe mittakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and / 
upon it in the ſame manner. Aaddiſon. 
8. To be adjuſted; to be with reſpect to 
fitneſs or unfitneſs, decorum or inde- 

corum. Mod opt hog apt. 


7. 


, : * 


w + 


Bad 
= 


Fol ; 


9. To be placed in order to be 


81. T. 

_ This new and eous garment, majefly, - . 
Sir not ſo eaſy 7. as you think. * Shotſdeare, 
: K Heav'n knows 

By what by- paths and, indirect crook'd ways 

I met this crown; and I myſelf know well, 

How troubleſome.it ſate upon my head; 

To thee. it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. 

* Shakſpeare. 
Your preferring that to all other conſiderations, 
does, in the eyes of all men, it well upon you. 
3 
painted, 
One is under no more obligation to extol every 
thing he finds. in the author he tranſlates, than a 
painter is to make every face that iti to him hand- 
ſome. 


As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, if 
he /#t at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot drive 
his trade fo well, if he „it at great uſury. Bacon. 
| Suppoſe all the church-lands were thrown up to 
the laity; would the tenants /t eaſier in their rents 
than now ? Swift. 


11. To be convened, as an aſſembly of a 


publick or authoritative Kind; to hold a 
ſeſſion : as, the parliament fits; the laſt 
general conncil ſat at Trent, 
12. To be placed at the table. oy 
| Whether is greater, he that ivteth at meat, or he 


that ſerveth? | 8 Luke 
13. To exerciſe authority. 


The judgment ſhall //, and take. away his 


dominion, | Daniel. 
Aſſes are ye that /t in judgment. Judges. 


Down to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where 
The Perſian in Ecbatan ate. Milton. 
One council te upon life and death, the other is 
for taxes, and a third for the diſtributions of juſtice, 
l Addiſon. 
Aﬀert, ye fair ones, who in judgment /, 
Your ancient empire over love- and wit. 
14. To be in any ſolemn afſembly as a 
member, | | 
Three hundred and twenty men /at in council 
daily. 1 Maccabees, 
15. To Str down, Down is little more 
than emphatical. | 
Go and it dowr to meat. Luke. 


When wet down to our meal, we need not ſuſ- | 


pect the intruſion of armed uninvited gueſts, 
5 Decay of Piety. 
16. To iT down. To'begin 2 ſiege. 
Nor would the enemy have /ate down before it, 
till they had done their buſineſs ia all other places, 


Clarendon. 


17. To Str down. To reſt; to ceaſe as 
ſatisfied, | 

Here we cannot /it down, but ſtill proceed in our 

ſearch, and look higher for a ſupport, Rogers. 


18. To Sir down. To ſettle; to fix 


abode. | 
From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and 
Getes /at down. | Spenſer, 


19. To Sfr out. To be without engage. 


ment or employment. 

They are glad, rather than Z! out, to play very 
ſmall game, and to make uſe of. arguments, ſuch as 
will not prove a baie inexpediency. Bp. Sanderſon. 

20. To 97 T up. To rife from lying to 


bring | 
He that was dead, ſat up, and began to ſpeak . 
* S1T 25. To watch; not to go to 


Be courtly, 
And entertain, and feaſt, it up, and revel; 
Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faihion 
Of freedom. 
Some. it up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their ſharp-edg'd tools. May. 
Moſt children ſhorten that time by fitting up with 
company at nights | | Locke. 
Vor. I. 


: Garth, 
10. To be in any ſituation or condition. 


Rowe. 


uhe. 
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3. To be ſettled to do buſineſs. 


A 


| To S1 T. V. As 
1. To keep the feat upon. 


| Hardly the muſe can fie the head- ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would (he, if ſhe could, check his impetuous 
force, RTE, Prior. 


it, it feems to be an active verb.] To 
place on a ſeat. 
The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through 
What perils paſt, what croſles to enſue, 
Would ſhut the book, and /t im down and die, 
Shatſprare, 
He came to viſit us, and, calling for a chair, fa! 
him down, and we fat down with him. Bacon, 
OY Ne IS «OE OOO ? 
But not at reſt or eaſe of mind, 


They /at them dawn to wee Milton, 


This is 
rather neuter. 5 

The court was ſat before ſir Roger came, but the 
juſtices made room for the old knight at the head of 
them. Addiſon. 


SITE. 2. /. | fitus, Lat.] 


4 


1. Situation; local poſition. 


The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 
Three ſides by Fre it well deſenced has. Fairfax. 
Manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as 
ſo many chains, environed the ſame ite and temple. 
| Bacon, 
If we conſider the heart in its conſtituent parts, 
we ſhall find nothing ſingular, but what is in any 
muſcle. *Tie only the fte and potture of their 
ſeveral parts that give it the form and functions of a 
heart, | | Bentley. 
Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair; 
Its /ite uncertain, if on earth or air. 


Pope. 


2. It is taken by Them/on for poſture or 


ſituation of a thing, with reſpect to itſelf ; 

but improperly, 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover fix'd 

In melancholy te, with head declin'd, 


And love- dejected eyes. Spring. 


S1'TFAST, 2. /. | fit and 


| fo.) A hard 
knob growing under the ſaddle. F. Dic. 


| SITH, adv. ride, Sax.] Since; ſeeing 


| 


q 


| 


Ben Jonſon. : 


5 


that. Obſolete. 


What ceremony of edours uſed about the bodies 
of the dead! after which cuſtom, notwithſtanding, 
1h it was their cuſtom, our Lord was contented 
that his own molt precious blood ſhould be intombed. 

Hooker. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 

I'll love no friend, /th love breeds ſuch offence. 
Shakſpeare, 


SITHE. #. . ride, Sax. This word is 


very varioully written by authors: I 
have choſen the orthography which is at 
once moſt ſimple and moſt agreeable to 
ety mology.] The inſtrument of mow- 
ing; a crooked blade joined at right 
angles to a long pole. | 

Let fame, that all hunt aſter in their lives, 
Live rcgiſter'd upon our brazen tombs z 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death: 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th' endeayour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour, which thall bate his /:y!be's keen 


edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. Sbhalſpeare. 
Time-is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, 
and other places, an old man; bald, winged; with a 
ſithe'and an hour-glaſs, Peacham. 
There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret ; 
Aud there, as matter of this murd'ritg brood, 
Swinging a huge ſciibe, ſtands impar tial death, 


Wich endleſs butineſs almoſt out of breath, 


J Craſb atv 
While the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his be. Milton. 
© The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But uſeleſs lances into ſytbes ſhall bend, | 


And the broad falchion in a ploughſhare end. Pope. 


Grav'd o'er thei 


[When the reciprocal pronoun follows 


| | r ſeats the form af time was found, || 
_ His /cythe revers'd; and both his pinions bound, 

* pope, 
- | | 
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But, Stella, ſay what evil tongue 
Reports you are no loyger young? 
That time ſits with his feythe to mo 
| Where erſt ſat Cupid with his bow? 
S1THE, 2. Time, | Obſolete. | 
| The fooliſh man thereat woxe wondrous blith, 

And humbly thanked him a thouſand 7h, 

\ 1 Spenſer, 
S1'THENCE. adv. [now contracted to 
| fince, See Sincs.] Since; in latter 
times. 2 | 

This over-running and waſting of the realm was 
the beginning of all the other evils which /#berce 
have afflicted that land. » 1 Sponſer. 
S1'THNESS, adv, Since, Spenſer, 
S1 T TER. 2, J. {from /,] | 
1. One that fits. | | 
The Turks are great /it7ers, and ſeldom walk; 
whereby they ſweat leſs, aud need bathing more. 


: Bacon, 
2, A bird that broods, | 
The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt /?revs ; 
and the youngeſt the beſt layers. Mortimer, 
S1'TTING. 2. /. {from ft.] | 
1. The poſture of fitting on a ſeat, 
2. The act of reſting on a ſeat, 
Thou knoweſt my down-fitting and mine up- 
. * riſing, 3 HE. ' Pſalms. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to 
a painter, „ 
Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one At- 
ting; neither can a good play be produced at a 
heat. | Dryden. 
4. A meeting of an aſſembly. . 
| PI! write you down; ebony by 
The which ſhall point you forth at every /itting, 
What you muſt ſay. Shakſpeares' 
I wiſh it may be at that ing concluded, unleſs 
the neceſſity of the time preſs it. Bacon, 
5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 
For the underſtanding of any one of St. Paul's 
epiſtles, I read it all through at one Ain. Locke. 
6. A time for which one fits, as at play, or 
work, or a viſit, e 
What more than madnefs reigns, _ 
When one ſhort /itting many hundreds drains! *' - 
And not enough is left him to ſupply ' 
Board- wages, or a footman's livery, - Dryden. 
7. Incubation. Re why tg PP 
Whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male bitd” 
takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, and 
amuſes her with his ſongs during the whole time of 
her fitting, ae Addon. 
S1'TUATE., part. adj. [from fut, Lat.) 
1. Placed with reſpect to any thing elle. 
He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than te 
have Bretagne catried by France, being ſo great and 
2 a duchy, and il uate ſo opportunely to annoy 
ngland. 77 acne 
ithin a trading town they long abide, - 
Full fairly Afruate on a haven's fide, 5 
The eye is a part fo artificially, compoſed, and 
commodiouſly /ituate, as nothing can be contrived: 


Swif:, 


_ 


better for uſe, ornament, or ſecurity, Ray. 
2. Placed ; conſiſting, | Pn. 
Earth hath this variety from heav'n | 
{ Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale. Milton,” 


tion, French. ] 
1. Local reſpe& ; poſition. L 
Prince Ceſarini has a palace in a pleaſant tua 
tion and ſet off with many beautiful walks. 
5 a | on. 
2. Condition; ſtate. | - 
Though this is a /*ration of the greateſt eaſe and 
tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no means 
fit to be the ſubject of all men's petitions to God. 


| Rogers. 

3. Temporary ſtate ; circumſtances, Uſed 

of perſons in a dramatick ſcene, ow 

S1x, . . | fix, Fr.] Twice three; one 

more than five, - 5 002 63 BEG 
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or at fix and five, if you allude to his name, Bacon. 


: SIZ 


No incident in the piece or play but muſt carry on 
the main deſign; all things elſe 2 like „ix fingers 
to the hand, when nature can do her work with five. 

3 Dryden. 

That of fx hath many reſpects in it, not only 

for the days of the creation, but its natural conſi- 
deration, as being a perſect number. Brown. 
Six and ſeven, 1. ſ. To be at fix and 

ſeven, is to be in a ſtate of diſorder and 


confuſion, A Judicrous expreſſion that 
has been long in uſe, | 


All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at ix and ſeven. Shakſpeare. 
In 1588 there ſat in the ſee of Rome. a fierce 
thundering friar, that would ſet all at fix and ſeven, 


What blinder bargain ere was drivin, , | 
Or wager laid at fix and ſeven. Hudibras. 
John once turned his mother out of doors, to-his 
great ſorrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and 
fevens. . Arbutbnot. 
The goddeſs would no longer wait; 
But, rifing from her chair of ſtate, 
Leftall below at fix and ſeven, | 
Harneſs'd her doves, and flew to heav'n,, Sr. 
S1'xPENCE. #./. | fix and pence.]. A coin; 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Oh !—/xpence that I had. Shakſpeare. ( 
The wiſeſt man might bluſh, 

If D— lov'd /ixpence more than he, Pope, 
Sixsco're. adj. [ fix and ſcore.] Six 
times twenty, - 

Sixſcore and five miles it containeth in circuit, 
Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds 
thereof within this laſt /x/core years, much more 
than the Ottomans. l Bacon. 
SixTEe'N, adj. [rixxyne, Sax.] Six and 
ten. 
It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others that it would return Axteen times. 
« | Bacon, 
If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſatis- 
fied if they died about #xteen or cighteen. Taylor. 
S1xT8E'NTH. adj. Fix deo ða, Sax, ] The 
ſixth after the tenth; the ordinal of 


ſixteen. 
The firſt lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the x- 
reenth to Immer. I Cbroniclet. 
S1xTH, adj, [pixra, Sax. ] The firſt after 
the fifth; the ordinal ol ſix. 
Vou are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take 
A f#xtb, letting them thrive again. Shakſpeare. 
; re ſucceeded to the ian of England 
James the fix2b, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 
S1xTH, u. /. [from the adjective.] A fixth 


&- +; 


) 
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part. | N | 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable 

ſeat for rational creatures, and five /x:bs of the 
whole globe would have been rendered uſeleſs, 


deed | Cheyne. 
$1'xTHLY, adv. [from fx.] In the fixth 
place. 
Sixthly, living creatures have more diverſity of 
organs than plants. Bacon, 
SIXTI BTE. adj. Irix reogoða, Sax. ] The 
- tenth fix times repeated; the ordinal of 
ſixt . | | ; 
12 the appearing circle of the fire be three feet 
| diameter, and the time of one entire circulation of 
it the /ixtieth part of a minute, in a whole day there 
will be but $6,400 ſuch parts. Digby. 
SIXTY. adj, [pixr1F, Sax] Six times 
ten. | „ | 
When the boats were come within xy yards of 


the pillar, they found- themſelves: all bound, and 
could go no farther. + Bacon. 


Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived | 


to carry with it the molt conſiderable os | 
$1zx, . / [perhaps rather ce, from inci/a, 


| 1. Bulk 3 quan ty of ſaperficies ; compa- 


2. [from afie.] To ſettle; to fix. 


-| S1'ZER or Serviter, 1. %. A certain rank of 


od 


Brown. | 
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rative magnitude. 
I ever verified my friends, 
With all the ie that verity 
Would without lapfing ſuffer. Sbalſpeare. 
If any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit to 
make her a /ize leſs than bigger. Raleigh. 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every /ize, . 
The linſtocks touch, the pond ' rous ball expires. 
8 | Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger Ae, that are more remote. Locke. 
The martial goddeſs, 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ie, 
With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to ſtreet r 
ape. 
2. GE old Fr.] A ſettled quantity. In 
the following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify 
the allowance of the table: whence they 
ſay a /ſizer at Cambridge. ; 
"Tis not in thee. 
To cut off my train, to ſcant my ſizes, I 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
' Againſt my coming in. ; Shalſpeare. 
3. Figurative bulk; condition. 
This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leſs 
ſize and quality. L' Eftrange. 
They do not confider the difference between ela- 
borate diſcourſes, delivered to princes or arliaments, 
and a plain ſermon, for the middling or — fie of 
people. ; . Swift. 
4. [a, Italian.) Any viſcous or glutin- 
ous ſubſtance. EET, 
To SIZE. v. a. [from the noun. 


1. To adjuſt or arrange according to ſize, 
The foxes weigh the geeſe they carry, 
And, ere they venture on a ſtream, : 
Know how to „ie themſelves and them. Hudibras. 
14 wo troops - 1 -he were _ to be found, 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 
In ſtature /iz'd, EM PRETTY Dryden. 


There was a ſtatute for diſperſing the ſtandard of 
the exchequer throughout England; thereby to. Axe 
weights and meaſures. Bacon. 


3. To cover with glutinous matter ; to be- 
ſmear with ſize, | 

S1'zeD. adj, [from /ize.] Having a par- 
ticular magnitude, | 


What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is i d, my fear is ſo, Shatſpeare. 
That will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which 
is but a ſmall one to a Fleming; having, from the 


ideas, to which they compare their great and their 
little. 9 Locke, 
S1'ZzEABLE, adj. [from e.] Reaſonabl 
bulky ; of juſt proportion to others. 
. He ſhould be purged, ſweated, vomited, and 
ſtarved, till he come to a /izeab/e bulk. Arbutbnot. 


ſtudents in the univerſities, 
They make a ſcramble for degree: 
Maſters of all forts and of all ages, 


S1'ZERS, 2. /. Sciss ARS. 


A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and a naile, 
An apron and /izers for head and for taille. Tf/er. 
S1'z1NESs. 7. /. [from y.] Glutinouſ- 
neſs; viſcoſity. | 2 7 
In rheumatiſms, the fzine/* off thick con- 
| "ow — the _ — glutinous 2 i * wh 
old is c of a /izineſs and viſco- 
ſity in the blood. —_— Arbuthriot. 
S1'zY. adj, [from e.] Viſcous; gluti- 
. — Pon 
The blood is Ay, the alkaleſcent ſalts in the 
ſerum producing coriaceous concretions, Arbulbnot. 


SxA/DDLE. 2. J. [rceaSnie, Sax. /eath 


damage. Dic. 
SKA'DDONS, 2. /. The embryos of bees. 


Lat, or from a Je, Fr.] * 
| F . A. a 


I 


different breed of their countries, taken ſeveral ic t 


Keepers, ſub-/ers, lackeys, pages. Biſhop Corbett. 


is harm; thence ſcathle, ſcaddle, ] Hurt ; 


Pg 
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SKA1'NSMATE, 2. J. [I ſuppoſe from Aal, 


or ſtean, a knife, and mate.] A med. 
mate. It is remarkable that mes, Dutch 
is a knife. - $ 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 
I am none of his ain ſmates. Shakſpeares 
SKR. 2. /. [pceabba, Sax.] | 
1. Afflat ſea fiſh. 


2. Mort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ſlid. 
ing on the ice, 
© They ſweep 

On ſounding ates a thouſand different ways, 
In circling poiſe ſwift as the winds. Thomſon, 


SKEAN. n. /. [Iriſh and Erſe; raxene 
Sax.] A ſhort ſword; a knife, K 
Any diſpoſed to do miſchief may under his man- 
tle privily carry his head piece, fear, or piſtol, to be 
always ready. Spenſer, 
The Iriſh did not fail in courage or fierceneſs, but 
being only armed with darts and telnet, it was 
| rather an execution than a fight upon them. Bacon. 


SKEG. 2. J. A wild plum. 
SKE'GGER. 2. /. 

Little ſalmons, called ſeggers, are bred of ſuch 
fick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea; and 
though they abound, yet never thrive to any bigneſs, 

|  Walun, 
SKEINs 2. /. [e/caigne, Fr.] A knot of 
thread or filk wound and doubled. 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle imma- 
terial rein of ſley'd filk, thou taſſel of a prodigal's 
purſe? Shakſpeare, 
Our ſtile ſhould be like a ſtein of ſilk, to be found 
by the right thread, not ravelled or perplexed. Then 
all is a knot, a heap. Ben Jonſon. 
Beſides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows toon 
weary when it has ſo entangled a Hein as this to 
unwind. ; Digby. 
SKE'LETON. 2. / [,. 
1. [In anatomy. ] The bones of the body 
preſerved together as much as can be in 
their natural fituation. _ Quincy. 
When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four corners of the ſky, _ 
When finews o'er the ſteletont are ſpread, 
Thoſe cloth'd with fleſh, and life inſpires the dead, 
k | Dryden, 
Though the patient may from other cauſes be ex- 
ceedingly emaciated, and appear as a ghaſtly Ateleton, 
covered only with a dry ſkin, yet nothing but the 
ruin and deſtruction of the lungs denominates a 
conſumption, * Blackmore, 
1 thought to meet, as late as heav'n might grant, 

A ſkeleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt, 

Whoſe looſe teeth in their naked fockets ſhook, 

And grinn d terrific, a Sardonian look, Harte, 
2. The compages of the principal parts. 

The great ſtructure itſelf, and its great integrals, 
the heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in 
ſuch a_polition and ſituation, the great Heleton of 
the world. ee, 

The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may be 
analyzed in a fort of fe/ezor, and repreſented upon 
tables, with the various dependencies of their ſeveral 
parts. | Waits. 

Sk8'LLUM. #. /. [/ſeelm, German.] A 
villain ; a ſcoundrel,  Shinner« 

SxeP. 2. /. [pcephen, lower Saxon, to 
draw.] | 

1. A ſort of baſket, narrow at the bottom, 
and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, ſeeve, ep, and a 
in. g Tuſſer. 

2. In Scotland, the repoſitories where the 
bees lay their honey is ſtill called cep. 

Sxr TIC k. 2. J. [cu ; ſceptigue, Fr.] 

One who doubts, or pretends to doubt, 


of every thing, . 

Bring the cauſe unto the bar; whoſe authority 
none muſt diſclaim, and leaſt of all thoſe /cepricks in 
religion. Decay of Pie. 


RY 


x * Bailey. 


— 


l : Survey | 
Nature 's extended face, then /cep/icks ſay, 
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Ia this wide field of wonders can you flag 
No art? Blackmore, 
With too much knowledge for the /ceprick's ſide, 
With too much weakneſs tor the ſtoick's pride, 
Man hangs between, | Pope. 
The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the /cep- 
tick believes nothing, : alts. 
SXF rTI CAL. adj, [from ſteptich, ] 
ful; pretending to univerſal doubt. 
May the Father of mercies confirm the /ceprica/ 
and wavering minds, and ſo prevent us, that ftaud 
faſt, in all our doings, and further us with his con- 
tinual help. Bentley 
Sxe'PTICTSM. 7. . [ ſcepticiſme, French; 
from te ptict.] Univerſal doubt; pretence 
or profeſſion of univerſal doubt. 
I laid by my natural diffidence and /cep1ici/mr for 
; awhile, to take up that dogmatick way: D aden. 
SKETCH. 2. /. [cbedula, Lat.] An out- 
line; a rough draught; a firſt draught; 
a firſt plan. | | 
I ſhall not attempt a character of his preſent 
majetty, having already given an imperfect Fetch of 


it. | Addiſon, 
As thelighteſt Aerch, if juſtly trac'd, 
1s by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
o by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd, 
To SKETCH, Ve . | from the noun. ] 


1+ To draw, by tracing the outline, 

If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, 
the vulgar eye admires it; whereas he judges very 
- contemptuouſly of ſome admirable defign Rerched 
out only with a black pencil, though by the hand of 
Raphael. 8 Matti. 
2. To plan, by giving the firſt or principal 

notion. | 

The reader I'll leave in the midſt of ſilence, to 

contemplate thoſe ideas which I have only ferched, 
and which every man muſt finiſh for himſelf, 

5 : Dryden. 
SxrW ER. 1. J [ tere, Daniſh,] A wooden 
or iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 

Sweetbreads and collops were with fetwers prickꝰd 
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Pope, 


About the ſides, Dryden. 
I once may overlook 
A kewer ſent to table by a cook. King. 


| From his rug the Reer he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes, Sr.. 
Send up meat well ſtuck with fewwers, to make 
it look gound; and an iron fewer, when rightly 
employed, will make it look handſomer. Swift. 
To Sxe'wer, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
faſten with ſkewers. | 5 
SKIFF, z. .. [eſſfuiſe, Fr. ſcapha, Latin.) 
A ſmall light boat. 

If in two A of cork a loadſtene and ſteel be 
placed within the orb of their activities, the one doth 
not move, the other ſtanding ſtill; but both ſteer 

; ods each 0 3 Brown. 
n a poor t he paſs'd the bloody main, 
Choak'd with the ſlaughter'd bodies of his train, 


Dryden. 
On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race, by ſhipwreck fed, 
Lie waiting for the founder'd ,, 
And trip the bodies of the dead. Swift, 


Sx1'LFUL, adi. Hill and full.] Knowing; 
ualified with {kill ; 
exterous ; able, It is, in the following 

examples, uſed with of, at, and in, before 
the ſubje& of ſkill. Of ſeems poetical, 

21 ludicrous, / popular and proper. 

| . His father was a man of Tyre, /#i/fu/ io work in 

gold and ſilver. 2 Chronicles. 

They ſhall call the huſbandmen to mourning, and 

- fuch as are tif of lamentation, to — 

| Mos 
Will Vafer is;/&i/fu/ at finding out the ridiculous 
ſide of a thing, and placing it in a new light. Tatler. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
ing on a life well ſpeat ; 
Your fkilful hand employ'd to ſave 
[pairing wretches from the grave: 
And then ſupporting with your ſtore 
Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before, Szoift, 


, 


ſſeſſing any art; 


vbt- | 


| 


| 
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Tnftruftors ſhould not only be Au in thoſe 
ſciences which they teach; but have {kill in the 
method of teaching, and patience in the practice. 

| | Watts, 

SKI'LPULLY, adv, [from feilful.] With 
ſkill; with art; with uncommon ability; 
dexterouſſy. 

As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, with 
much fury, but with fury Aifully guided, he ran 
upon me. Sidney. 

Ulyſſes builds a ſhip with his own hands, as 
Frilfully as a ſhipwright. Broome. 

SK1LPULNESS. z. /. [from ſoi/fal.] Art; 
ability ; dexterouſneſs. 

He fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the Ailfulngs of his 
hands. Pjalms, 

SKILL. 2. J. [ till, Wlandick.] 

1. Knowledge of any practice or art; 
readineſs in any pradice; knowledge; 
dexterity; artfulneſs. 

Ski/l in the weapon is nothing without ſack. 


. Shakſpeare, 


VPuoou have 
As little ti to fear, as I have purpoſe 


To put you to't. Shakſpeare, | 
| Oft nothing profits more | | 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 


Well manag'd; of that fill the more thou know'ſt, 
The more the will acknowledge thee her head. 
Milton, 
I will from wond'rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firſt, and try my till again. 
Dryden. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaſlador 
from the ſtate, by his great wiſdom and fill at 
negotiations, diverted Alexander from the conqueſt 
of Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his favour. 
x | Swift 
2. Any particular art. 
Learned in one ill, and in another kind of 
learning unſkilful, Hooker. 
To SKILL, v. 2, | feilia, Iſlandick.] 
1, To be knowing in; to be dexterous at: 
with ofs * 
They that i not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire. Spenſer. 
The overſeers were all that could fill of in 
ments of muſick. 2 Chronicles. 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in thoſe things that he 
can till of, than ten thouſand others that be igno- 


rant. | Whitgift. 
2. [ feilia, Iſlandick, ſignifies t 


o diſtin- 
guiſh.] To differ; to make difference; 
to intereſt; to matter. Not in uſe. 

Whether the commandments of God in ſcripture 
be general or ſpecial, it Ailleth not. 

What s it, if a bag of ſtones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee; raiſe thy head, 
1 ſtars for money; ſtars not to be told 

y any art: yet to be purchas'd. 

None is ſo waſteful as the ſcraping dame; 

She loſeth three for one; her ſoul, reſt, fame. 

| Herbert, 
He intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs of it, 
but a reſolute war, without term prefixed, until he 
had recovered France, it Ailled not much when 
he began the war, eſpecially having Calais at his 
back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Sk1'LLED. adj, [from ill.] Knowing; 
dexterous; acquainted with: with f 
oetically, with iz popularly. \ 
yy theſe nor till d nor ſtudious, Milton, 
Moſes in all the Egyptian arts was Aid, 

When heay'nly power that choſen veſſel fill'd, 

Den ham. 

He muſt be very little tied in the world, who 
thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall accompany only a 
a good underſtanding. Locke, 


Sx1'LLESS, adj, { from Hill.] Wanting 
kill; artleſs. Not in uſe. | 
Nor have I ſeen 


More that 1 may call men than 7 | 5 
How features ate abroad I'm /tilleſs . Shakſpeare. 


Hooker. 


\ 


SKI | 
Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 
Being Alliaſt in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhoſpitable. - Shakſpeare, 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a tilleſt ſoldier's flaſk 
Is ſet on fire. Shakſpeare. 
Ski'LLET, 2. /. [eſcuellette, Fr.] A ſmall 
kettle or boiler. | 
When light wing'd toys - | 
Of feather'd Cupid foil with wanton dullneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments, 
Let houſe-wives make a let ot my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſit ies 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. Shakſpeare, 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or fi//er let it 
over a ſoſt fire, Mortimer. 
SKILT. . / [a word uſed by Cleaweland, 
of which 1 know nat either the etymo- 
logy or meaning, ] 
Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? t 
Sytiack? or Arabick? or Welſh? What, | 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cica vel. 


To SKIN. v. @, [properly to /cum, from 
ſcum; eſcume, French. ] 


* 


1. To clear off from the upper part, by paſ- 


ſing a veſſel a little below the ſurface. 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, / 
Who hold the plough or Aim the dairy, - 
My fav'rite books and pictures ſell, 
2. To take by ſkimming. 
She boils in kettles muſt of wine, and Aims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dry, 
His principal ſtudies were after the works of Titan, 
whoſe cream he had flimmed. Dryden, 
The ſurface of the ſea is covered with its bubbles, 
while it riſes, which they tim off into their boats, 
and afterwards ſeparate in pots. Addiſan. 
Whilome I've ſeen her Aim the clouted cream, 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Gay. 
3. To bruſh the furface flightly ; to pals 
very near the ſurface. 
Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to im the ſurface of the ſeas. den. 
The ſwallow ftims the river's wat'ry face. Dryd. 
A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt Ainming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and finking on the Ihore. Prior. 
4. To cover ſuperficially, Improper. 
Perhaps originally iu. 
Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Whew, oo falſe tides ſtim o'er the cover'd 
and, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. Dryd. 
To SKIM, v. 2. To paſs lightly ; to glide 
along. 
Thin airy ſhapes o'er the furrous riſe, 
A dreadful ſcene ! and Rim before his eyes. Addiſ. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
throw, | | 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and tims along the 
main. opt. 
Such as have active ſpirits, who are ee 
over the ſurface of things with a volatile ſpirit, wil 
fix nothing in their memory, Watts. 
They im over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial ſur» 
vey, and never lead their diſciples into the depths of 
it. 5 . 
Sk1'/MBLESKAMBLE, adj. | a cant word 
formed by reduplication from /camble.] 
Wandering ; wild, . 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, | 
And ſuch a deal of ſimbleſkamble ſtuff, 
As puts me from my faith, * * « Shakſpeare, 
Sk1'MMER. u. / * tim. ] A ſhallow 
veſſel with which the ſcum 1s taken off, 
Waſh your wheat in three or four waters, ſtirri 
it round; and with a fiimmer, each time, take 


the light, | Mortimer. 
V Lin and milk, } Milk 


P rior » 


SxIũ MILE. . 
from which the cream has been taken, 
| 4u2 . 


SKI 


Then cheeſe was brought; ſays Slouch, this ee 


hall coll: We 
Thisis ſkimmilk, and therefore it ſhall go. King- 
SKIN, 1. J. Hind, Daniſh. . 


1. The natural covering of the fleſh. It 


conſiſts of the cxticle, outward ſkin, or 
ſcarfskin, which is thin and inſenſible; 


.: 


and the cat, or inner ſkin, extremely. 


ſenſible, | | 
The body is conſumed to nothing, the i feeling 
rough and Fi ry like leather. ' 1 
The prieſt on int of —_ takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his ſlumber ſees. 


en. 
2, Hide; pelt; that which is Ben Rom | 


animals to make parchment or leather. 
ara: On whoſe top he ſtrow!d.... 
A. wild goats ſbaggy it; and then beſtow'd 
His on couch on it, ,, -  —- Chapman, 
3. The body; the perſon ; in ludicrous 
1 ech. 15 8 ; : e 5 
| we meet with many of theſe dangerous civilities, 
. wherein tis hard for a man to ſave both his Ai and 
his credit, IE range. 
4. A hulk, | 
To SKIN, v. 3. from the noun. ] 


1. To flay; to ſttip or diveſt of the ſkin, ' | 


he beavers run tothe door to make their eſcape, 
are there entangled in the nets, ſeized by the Indians, 
and immediately ſinned, Ellis. 
2. To cover with the kin. 
It will but {kin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within; 


Inſects viifeen. | Shakjpeare. 
Authority, though it err like others, | 
Has yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, 3 

That. ins the vice o th? top. Shalſpeare, 


"The wound was tinned ; but the ſtrength of his 
- thigh was not reſtored, © 2 Druiden. 
It only patches up and Ant it over, but reaches 
rot the bottom of the fore: — 7, * Hee, 
The laſt ſtage of healing, or fiirning over, is called 
cicatrization., 5 Sharp. 
3. To:coyer ſuperficially. EO 
What I took for ſolid earth was only heaps of rub- 
biſh, timed over with a covering of vegetables. 
— 1 % ? | Addiſon, 
S£1' 9 FLINT: 2. % [hi and Ant.] A nig- 
geardly perſon. 5 | 
Sk1NK, #./, [ ycenc, Saxon.] 
1. Drink; apy thing potable, 
Scotch fiizk, which is a pottage of ſtrong nouriſh- 
ment, is made with the knees and ſinews of beef, 
but long boiled: jelly alſo of knuckles of veal. 
| | | Bacon. 
To SKINK. v. . [yeencan, Saxon,] To 


- 


| MY , #2 50 oyle. 
ſetye drink. Both noun and verb are Sx1y, v. J. {fromthe verb.] A light leap 


wholly obſolete, — | 
Sx1'xkER. 2. J. [from ini. ] One that 
Aerre.dunk.. 
I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt even 
now into my 1 by an under Kinder; one that 
neyer ſpake other Engliſh in his life, than eight 
ſhillings and ſix- pence, and you are welcome, fir. 


3 THe 3 . Sbalſſpeare. 
Hang up | p kers, 55 
Cries old Sym, the king of frinkers, : Ben Fonfon, 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill'd: 
© The reconciler bowl went round the boaxd, 
ich, eniptied, the rude tinter ill teſtor d. 


. 


SK1'NNED» j {from fin. Havi 


When the 


„ einn Bak 113. N 
$«1/xx88, #, / from in.] A dealer in 
ins, or pelts. — | | 


— 1 he s | 
I” ng 1% % [from ſkinny.] The 


y of being ſcinn 


Sehn kA, ad. Ito Bi Conlilting 6aly 


of ſkin ; wanting fleſh, - 7 


99 


Or mended pace, then 


fichiog. 
Sk P ET. u. 


* : 8 K 1 
ler choppy finger laying. 
Upon her fiinny lips. Fad 
Leſt the aſperity of theſe cartilages 
pipe ſhould hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of 
2 ſkinny ſubſtance; theſe annulary griſtles are not 
made round; but where the gullet touches the wind- 


3 to fill up the circle, is only a ſoft mem- 


Shatſpeare. 


rane, which may eaſily give way. Ray, 
His fingers meet £7 h 
In Rinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addiſon, 


To SKIP. v. n, | /quittire, Italian; e/gwirer, 


Fr. I know not whether it may not 
come, as a diminutive, from bog, 


1. To fetch quick bounds; to paſs by 


_ leaps; to bound lightly and' joy- 
ull 


W. not Iſrael a deriſion unto thee ? Was he found 


among thieves ? For ſince thou ſpakeſt of him, thou 
ſkippedſs for joy. remi ab. 
The queen, bowed with loye's powerful'it charm, 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in am: 
Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 
About the room were ftipping. Drayton, 
At ſput or ſwitch no more pes 
Spaniard w 


ipt, Hudibras, 
The earth-born race - 
Oer ey'ry hill and verdant paſture ſtray, 
Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blackm. 
F fotn ee from room to room, ran up ſtairs 
and down ſtairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuth. 
Thus each hand promotes the pl-afing pain, 
And quick ſenſations tip from vein to vein, Pope. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day ; © | 
Had he thy reaſon would he Ni and play? Pope. 


2. To SRI over. To paſs without notice. 
Pope Pius 11.” was wont to ſay, that the former 


popes did wiſely to ſet the lawyers a-work Lo debate, 
whether the donatien of Conſtantine the Cat to 
© Sylveſter of St. Peter's patrimony were good or valid 
in law or no; the better zo ip over the matter in 


fact, whether there was ever any ſuch thing at all or 


no. . p Bacon. 
A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, 0 flip 
over all ſentences where he ſpied a note of admira- 


tion at the end, Swift, 
To SKIP, UV, A, [e/quirer, French, ] 
1. To, miſs; to paſs, | 
: Let not thy ſword p one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard 3 
He is an uſurer. © Shakſpeare. 


They who have a mind to ſee the iſſve, may ip 
theſe two chapters, and proceed to the e 
| uinet. 


2. In'the following example | ſip is active 


. or neuter, as over is thought an adverb 
or prepoſition. | | 
Although to engage very far in ſuch a metaphyfical 
ſpeculation. were unfit, when I only endeavour to 
explicate fluidity, yet we dare not quite ip it over, 
leſt we be accuſed of overſee ing it. 


„%%% 
He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometimes 
fetching a little Ai, as if he had ſaid his ſtrength 
not yet foflaken him. | Sidney. 


ou will make ſo large a ip as to caſt yourſelf * 


from the land into the water. 


More. 
SK1'PJACK, 2. / [tip and jack.] An up- 


Harte: 1... . | 
The want of ſhame or brains does not preſently 


_ entitle every little &ipyack to the board's end in the | 


cabinet. L' Efrange. 


5 |Sx1'PXENNEL, 2. J. [Mi and kenne.] A 
kin. 
becomes foul, and diſcharges a a 
nuaſty ichor, the edges in proceſs of time tuck in, | 
. and, growing /tizzed and hard, give it the name of 
c N Sharp. 


lackey ; a footboy, . # 
Sx1'ePER, x. / | chipper, Dutch. ] A 
ſhipmaſter or ſhipboy, _ IT 
Are you not afraid of being drowned too? No, not 
I, ſays theftipper. _ -_ © I Eftrange. 
No doubt you will. return very much improved. 


Ves, refined like a Dutch per from a whale 
dd EROS fue 0-4 
+. {probably from Jig. A 


ſmall boat. Not uſed... 


Upon the bank they fitting did efpy * 
| A duo dani ec of . 1 
em atittle #pper floating did appear. F. Qu. | 


of the wind- 


a 
* 


3. Edge; 


— 


8 K 1 


{ Sx1\avton,'n, ,. [from y. and ca-, Well, 


the ſhout of war: whence, garn, and 

armes, old Britiſn words. Maes 2 
"naw ſgarmes a wnan, ſays an ancient 
writer. E/carmouche, French.] 


t. A flight fight; leſs than a ſet battle, 

One battle, yes, a Airmi/> more there was 

With adverſe fortune fought by Cartiſmand ; 
Her ſubjects moſt revolt. Plilipn, 
2. A conteſt; a contention, 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt Ggnigr 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there's a 
ſkirmiſh of wit. | Shakſpeare, 
"Theſe firmi/bes expire not with the firſt propug- 
ners of the opinions: they perhaps began as ſiagle 
duellers; but then they ſoon have their partiſans and 
abettors, who not only enhance, but entail the feud 
to poſterity. Decay of Piety, 
To SK1'RMISH. v. 2. [eſcarmoucher, Fr, 
from the noun.] To fight looſely ; to 


fight in parties before or after the ſhock 
the main battle. | 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 
Though broken, fcatter'd, fled, they /&irmi/b ſtill. 
| | Fairfax. 
A gentleman volunteer, Airmiſbing with the 
enemy before Worceſter, was run through his arm in 
the middle of the biceps with a ſword, and ſhot with 
a muſket- bullet in the ſame ſhoulder, iſeman. 
I'll paſs by the little Atirmiſbings on either (ide. 
5 BY 2D - Atterburys 
Sx1/RMISHER, . / [from H irmiſb.] He 
who ſkirmiſhes, Ainſworth, 
To SKIRRE. v. a. | This word ſeems to be 
derived from pcin, Saxon, pure, clean ; 
unleſs it ſhall be rather deduced from 
oxpraw,| To ſcour; to ramble over in 
order to clear. — | 
Send out more horſes, Airre the country round; 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shakſpeare, 
To SRIRRE. v. 2. To ſcour; to ſcud; to 
run in haſte, | 
We'll make them ſ&rre away as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Aﬀyrian ſlings. Shat/peare, 
SkIRRET. 2. /. [ /fifarum, Lat.] A plant. 
 _ Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by ſeed. 
. mi | Morlimer. 
Sx1RT, . /. | feiorte, Swediſn.] 
1. The looſe edge of a garment ; that part 
which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 
It's but a nightgown in reſpect of yours; cloth of 
id and cuts, fide ſleeves and flirts, round under- 
rne with a bluiſh tinfel, *  Sbakſpeare, 
As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold 
upon the irt of his mantle and it rent. 1 Samuel. 
2. The edge of any-part of the dreſs. 

A narrow lace, or a ſmall irt of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, 
and eroſſes the breaſt, being a part of the tucker, is 
called the modeſty-piece. of: Adiifon, 

margin ; border; extreme part, 
N. „ ſhould ſeat himſelf at Athie, upon the 2 of 
unquiet count enſer, 
| Ve miſts, that riſe © perf ' 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, - 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy firrs with gold, 


In hondur to the world's great Author rife, Milion. 


Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd .. 
To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold; though but his utmoſt Airrs 
. Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. Milton. 
The northern Arts that join to Syria have entered 
into the [conqueſts or commerce of the four great 
empires; but that which ſeems to have ſecured the 
other is, the ſtony and ſandy deſarts, through which 
no army can pals, _ Temple, 
| +. = Upan'theflirrs | 
Of Arragon our ſquander*d'troops he rallies. Dryd+ 
To SKIRT. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To 
border; to run along the edge. 
Temple Airteth this hundred on the waſte fide. 


Carews 
+... Of allaek gk > 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigns rich'd, 


232% | Goo — — 2 r AS So roo ee wean —— 


565 as 
S KR SKY SLA. 


With plenteous tivers and wide Airted me ads, — deſigned to fence the orifices of the ſecretory It otro. adj. [/ey and die.] Coloured 


We make 1 _ Ae Sbalſpeare. — of the ver glands, and to Areer * like the ſky. 
EE RG e middle pair _ fromexternal injuries. | ; eyxe. : ; : 
Sil his loins and thighs with downy gold, Sk UE. adj. [Of this word there is found JON = 0 0 n 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood Milton, | no ſatisfactory derivation.] Oblique; | fkies. This is unauthorized and ia f 
. , 2 © | 9 c — f 
Level and wide, and tirted round with wood. pr It is moſt uſed in the adyerb elegant. | | 
Addiſon, aue. . | The pale deluge floats - 
Dark cypreſſes the firting ſides adorn d.,. Seyeral have imagined that this tue poſture of } Over the Ay'd SEE 2 ſhadowy vale. 
And gloomy eugh- trees, which for ever mourn'd. the axis is a moſt unfortunate thing; and that if | Thomſons 
Harte. | the poles had been erect to the plane of the eclip- SEK vIISRH. adj. [from Y.] Coloured by the | 
SKFTTIS H. adj, [ 2 ©, Daniſh . {eh OY 2 all mankind would have enjoyed a * 5 ether; app roaching the ky. 
n frighted To SKULK. v. z. To hide; to lurk in fear * 5 0 Rr 
1. hy 4 or malice $ | Of blue Olympus. " Shak 
. F . . o ? . 1 . are, 
CS Bring out u ber on adn, . Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, Sev'takk, v. / (fy and Jark.] A lack that 
Karting, and flying out at her own L'Etrange Lou fiulk'd behind the fence, and . mounts and ſings : | 
* 83 7 : ; A, i . . f 
2. Wanton ; volatile; haſty ; precipitate, While publick good aloft in pomp they iel, He next proceeded to the lark, mounting up 
Now expectation, tickling At ſpirits, And private intereſt Atulls behind the ſhield. by a proper fcale of notes, and.afterwards falling to 
P 
Com all on ens. | Shakſpeare. Young. | the ground with a very eaſy deſcent. Spe&ator. 
He ſtill reſoly'd, to mend the matter, | SKULL. 3. /. [/tiola, Iſlandick ; fegtti, [SKY'LIGHT, 1. h 72 and light.] Win- ö 
And, fill the fifth and bret Ilandick, a head. dow placed in a room, not laterally, bur | 
Her freaks, appear'd to ſit the cloſer. Hadibrar. 1. The bone that encloſes the head : it is W W 2 by i * | 
3. Changeable ; fickle. made up of ſeveral pieces, which, being | 3 pr ren fey ight , | 
| © Some men ſleep in Hittiſb fortune's hall, joined together, form a conſiderable S YROCK RT. fl /þ and rocket. JA ki I | 
While others play the ideots in her eyes, Shakſpeare. 2 ich ins the brain ag i M Jockel. ind 
Such as I am, all true lovers are; Hey, whic en ee e We N firework, which flies high, and burns 
Unſtaid and /aittifo in all notions elſe, box, and it is proportionate to the big. as it flies. A ta; 
Save in the conſtant image of the creature neſs of the brain, | : Quincy. J conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the 
That is belov'd. Sbalſpeare. Some lay in dead. men's Mull; and in thoſe holes 1 a blazing ſtar, as a Ayrocket diſcharged by 
Sk1/TTISHLY, adv. from feitihh.) Wan- Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, an hand that is almighty. | A 25 
wh f | As 'twere-in ſcorn of eyes, refleQing gems. Shak. SLAB. u. J Ainſworth 
tonly; uncertainly ; fickly, With redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head; cordon het 


Sk1r'TTiISHNESS, 2. . [from feitifh. But drives the batter'd tall within the brains. 1. A pyddle. ö 
Wantonneſs; Sant itt. SO PAIR fy IA Diodes. 2. A plane of ſtone: as, a matble /ab. 


SKONCE, 2. / {See Sconce. 2. {yceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal, SLAB, adj, [a word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame 
Reynard . — every my of .his-wily See SCULL, original with /abber, or faver.) Thick 


once, and beſtirreth the, utmoſt of his nimble Repair to the river, where you have ſeen them viſcous ; glutinous. 

ſtumps . to quithis coat from their jaws. Carew. ſwim-in Atulls or ſhoals, Malton. Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 

SkREEN. 2. . Feſeran, eferein, French, SxuU'LLCAP. 2. y A OT | Finger of birth-itrangled babe, 

which Mirfbexv* derives! from ſecerni- Sx U'LLCAP, 2. J. [caffida, Lat.] A plant. Morag gen - bs drab; 4 1 4 
culam, Latin. Nimis wiolenter, ut ſolet, SKV. 2. , LA, Daniſh.] een Miele e . Shafkſpearts 


ſays Skinner; which may be true -as to 1. The region which ſurreunds this earth W V, Ne [/abben, Hlabbereng 
one of the ſenſes © but if the firſt, ſenſe beyond the atmoſphere, It is taken for | utch. ] ; 

x10 be a kind of coarſe 'ffeve or | the whole region without the earth, Þ}': To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; 
riddle, it may perhaps come, if not from The mountains their broad backs upheave to drivel. ("4 

eribrum, from ſome of the deſcendants | Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the ty. Milton. | 2. To ſhed or pour any thing, 


. 8 The maids of Argos who with frantick cries To SLACBB Mer 4 | 
of cena. I Ang imitated lowingsy Gl'dthe fice. Kreer. ud. 7) aver is dhe wr 
1. A riddle or coarſe ſieve. Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the er. T { ich Go; 
A (kuttle or freer. to rid foil froꝰ the corn. | ' Dry4en, 1. To ſmear with ſpittle. 
. Tur. 2. The heavens. | He //avbered me all over, from-cheek to cheelr, 
2. Any thing by. which the ſun or weather | The thunderer's bolt, you know, with his great tongue. Arbuibnot. 
is kept off. 85 Stz planted, batters all rebelling coaſts. Shah/peare. 2. ee ; to (pill ee 
1 | . What is this knowledge but the ol'n tire e milk-pan and cream=-pot ſo er'd and toaſt, 
| "2; yon ey peo ets we Fe. . For which the thief till chain'd de doth Gt? That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half loſt +" 
6 1 32 daR . Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd 1. SLA /BBERER, 1. . | from ſlabber.] He: 2 
* thy by night's eternat fircer ; * - | | With\adamantine columns threats the /iy, Dryden. | ſlabbers ; an idiot. | 
Unknown t6 heav'n, and towbyfelf unden Heyden. LA, coma erk 3 8 than to anſwer SAN. 447. Uthe fame with ab. 
Je Sn BEN. v. a, ¶ from the noun. | |. wich hy ure dody this — of the /kier, | 1. Thick z; viſcous. Not uſed. 
. To riddle; to lift. A term yet uſed „ o 
z ” | C ar e forborn, 
among maſons when they ſift ſand for We envy not the warmer clime, — lies and ee Wiliman,. 
| | In ten degrees of more indulgent ties; e 
mortar. . | in repi 2. Wet; floody: in low language 
| : Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, z FA guage, 
2. To ſhade from fun or light, or weather, Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine. | When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom ply, 
3. To keep off light or weather. 


Addiſon. To rid the /iabby pavements,. paſs not by. Gay. 
SLACK. adj. [rlec, Saxon; ee 


a. 


__- The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to ſtreen: * 
e r fereen: SRI N. adj.[from ſty, Not very elegantly 


Sleep did his office. Furey © formed. ] Ethereal. _ Iſlandick ; Mack, Welſh ;. laxus, Latin.] 
The waters mounted up into the air 1 their inter. A breath thou art, 1. Not tenſe; not hard drawn; looſe. a 
| poſition betwixt the earth and the ſun Ireen and | Servile to all the Ayey influences, | Theweininthearm is thatwhich Atetzus com 
| | Tence off the heat, otherwiſe infapportable. _ {| That do this habitation, where thou keep ſl _ . monly opens; and he gives a particular caution, in 
ws Waudward, : 0 106 afflict. Hi I, —— : — — oo war pi IRIS fn - 
a 4 0 ter; to, prote a, | KY COLOUR, J. | colour. An * s d ea N f q , oY 
a ;þ jax interpos'd 2 24 | " | 2. Relaxed; weak; not holding fait, - 
: His ſevenfold Wick, and Arcen' Laertes ſon, azure colour; the colour of the ſky, 


pe 2 A ſolution as clear as water, with only a light] Prom hi mo is ointe mlan'd e * { 
Whea the inſulting Trojans urg d him ſore. Philips, | couch of Ay:eolaur, but nothing oear (0 high as.the | | rom his ſack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 


_ He chat travels with them is to ſtreen them, and | ceruleous tincture of lilver. - Boyle. Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed. Milton. 


Woo out when the Ol | ; | Remiſs; not diligent. ; not eager ; 

| Fran, 4 hy eg ter wants hn | Sr COLOPEsD: adj. iy and colour, ] Blue; : "A Sent; 
His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make azure ; Ike the ſky. 5 Thus much help and ; a 

eo ogeb at 2 betters, wennn + ny This Ol He l he! in that if 1 E 515 ae cee jd e 

o wem trom puniſhment. _ »  Spettator, tells us that the blue - water-pPympis are ed in e:/lacks the alacrity. a 1 th 

: Tue ſcales, of * Ayr cnicured garments. Addiſon. | as a preſent ſpur, 1,400 Hope: etherfirretl 
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: Zo To abate. 


2. To relax; to-remit, 


5. To cauſe to be remitted; to make to 


Aud on the am'rous youth beſtow d the race. 
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SLA 
Seeing his ſoldiers //ack and timorous, he re- 
proved them of cowaruice and treaſon, =Aolles. 
Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ſhape, 
That /ack devotion ſhould his thunder ſcape 
; | Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow Hack. 
4. Not violent; not rapid. 
Their pace was formal, grave, and Mack: 
His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. Dryden. 
5. Not intenſe. : 
A handful of „ac dried hops ſpoil any - — 


Hudibras. 


by taking away their pleaſant ſmell. ortimer. 
To SLACK.» v. from the adjediive. ] 


1. To be remiſs; to neglect. 

When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, /ack 
not to pay it. | Deuteronomy. 
2. To loſe the power of coheſion. ho” 

' The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that it ap- 
- pears to be cold; but water excites it again, whereby 
it /acks and crumbles into fine powder. Moxon. 


Whence theſe raging fires 


. | Will /acker, if his breath ſtir not their flames. 


Milton. 


4. To languiſh ; to fail; to flag. Ain/w. 


To SLACK, Le) 
To SLA/CKEN, a 
1. To looſen; to make leſs tight. 


# V. d. 


Ah! generous youth, that wiſh forbear; 
| Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Dryden. 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our /acker'd fails 
Had {till at Aulis waited happy gales. 


This makes the pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire ; 
This holds the finews like a bridle's reins; 
And makes the V advance, retire, | 
To turn, or ſtep, as ſhe them /acks or ſtrains. 
: = Davies, 
Taught power's due uſe to people and to kings, 


— 


" Taught nor to act nor ſtrain its tender frogs. | 


3. To eaſe; to mitigate, Philips ſeems to 


have uſed it by miſtake for ſake. 


Men, having been brought up at home under a 
ſtrict rule of duty, always reftrained by ſharp penal- 
ties from lewd behaviour, ſo ſoon as they come thi- 
ther, where they ſee laws more flackly tended, and 
the hard reſtraint which they were uſed unto now 


acked, they grow more looſe. Spenſer. 
Lo If there be cure or charm _ 
To reſpite, or deceive, or /ack the pain | 
Of this ill manſion. | | Milton, 


On our account has Jove, 
LIadulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant 
Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might lack 
© His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toil, Philips. 


4. To remit for want of eagerneſs. 


My guards 
Are you, great powers, ahd th“ unbated ſtrength 
Of a firm conſcience; which ſhall arm each ſtep 
Taten for the ſtate, and teach me /ack no pace. 


Ben Fonſon. \ 


Wich ſuch delay well pleas'd, they „act their 
courſe. Milton. 


abate, | | 
You may ſooner by imagination quicken or /zck 
-a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier to 
make a dog go {lower than make him ſtand => 
| n Bacon. 
This doctrine muſt ſuperſede and Hacten all in- 
duſtry and endeavour, which is the loweſt degree of 
that which hath been promiſed to be accepted by 
Chriſt; and leave nothing to us to deliberate or at- 
tempt, but only toobey our fate. Hammond. 
| xtol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; more apt 
To Hacien virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. 
Balls of this metal acid Atlanta's pace, 


© 5; the, 
One conduces to the port's aim, which 7 


. 


* 


Dryden. 


8LA 


| 


and diverts him from his — Dryden. 


6. To relieve; to unben 
Hete have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to /lacken and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey _ 


| „ 
7. To withhold; to uſe leſs liberally. 
© He that ſo generally is good, muſt of neceſſity 
hold his virtue to you, whoſe worthineſs would ſtir 
it up where it wanted, rather than Fact it where 
there is ſuch abundance. _ Shakſpeare. 
8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of 
coheſion. | 
Some unſlacked lime cover with aſhes, and let it 
| ſtand till rain comes to „act the lime; then ſpread 
them together. 
9. To negle&t, 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine ? 
If then they chanc'd to „lack ye, | 
We could controul them. | Shakſpeare, 
This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He Packs not. Daniel. 
Slack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires, 
| Dryden. 
10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or 
forcible. | 
I ſhould be griey'd, young prince, to think my 
preſence | | | 
Unbent your thoughts, and /acken'd 'em to arms, 
X Addiſn. 
SLACK. u. . [from the verb.] Small coal; 
coal broken in ſmall parts: as /acked 
lime turns to powder. 
SLA'CKLY. adv, from. lack. 
1. Looſely; not tightly; not cloſely, 
2. Negligently ; remiſsly, f 
That a king's children ſhould be ſo convey'd, 


So /luckly guarded, and the ſearch ſo flow 
That could not trace them. Shakſpeare. 
SLA'CKNESS. 2. %. [from flack,] _ 
1. Looſeneſs ; not tightneſs, 1 
2, Negligence ; inattention ; remiſſneſs. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by Jaw to 


may not cauſe the commandments of God to be un- 


executed, | ' Hooker, 
Theſe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand /achneſs. Shakſpeare. 


From man's effeminate /ackne/+ it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place 
By wiſdom, and ſuperior gifts receiv'd, Milian. 
3. Want of tendency ; tardineſs. 
When they have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out above 
their lips, there is a //ackneſs to heal, and a cure is 
very di 
4. Weakneſs ; not force ; not intenſeneſs, 
Through the /ackne/+ of motion, or long baniſh 


ment from the air, it might gather ſome aptneſs to 
putrefy. Brerewood 


metal. 


Not only the calees but the glaſſes of metal may 
be of differing colours from the natural colour of the 


. *capper. — 3 Beyle. 
SLAIE, z. . A weaver's reed. Ainſeu. 
SLAIN. The participle paſſive of /ay. 


The lain of the Lord ſhall be many. 
| The kinggrew vain, | 
Fought all his battles o'er again; . rs 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he flew 


Iſaiah. 


To SLAKE. v. @, [from flack, Skinner ; 
from ſock, Illandick, to quench, Lye.] 
1, To quench; to extinguiſh, _ - © 
He did always ftrive 
Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, - 
And ate the heavealy ſire that raged oor 5 


* 


| 


driving on in de hes: the other /achen his pace, 


— 


Mortimer. * 


provide, that the looſeneſs and //ackneſs of men | 


—ũ— 


culty effected. Sharp. | 


SLAG. 2. /. The droſs or recrement of 


metal, as I have obſerved about the glaſs or Hag of ; ; 


the ain. Dryden. | 


If 1 dizg'd up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not fake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 


Shakſp 
She with her cold hand e _— 
His ſpirits, the ſparks of lite, aod chills his heart, 


Craſhaw. 
From Tulus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: 
'Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 
To quench the ſacred fire, and /ake his hair. 
Dryden. 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, 
And with the chryſtal ſtream their thirſt at pleaſure 
Aale. Blackmore, 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 
Amidſt the running ſtream he Fakes his thirſt. 
N Aadiſen. 
2. It is uſed of lime: ſo that it is uncer- 


tain whether the original notion of Ts 


Slack or flake lime, be to powder or 
quench it. 
That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to Sake it. 
SENS Woodward, 
To SLAKE, v. 7. | This is apparently from 
flack.] 7 
1. To grow leſs tenſe; to be relaxed, 
If ſhe the body's nature did partake, 

Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength decay; 
But when the body's ſtrongeſt ſine ws Vale, 
Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and 3.1 : 

aviec, 


* 


2. To go out; to be extinguiſhed, 
She perceiving that his flame did ale, 
And. lov'd her only for his trophy's ſake. Brotwy, 


To SLAM. v. a. [lema, Iſlandick; /cblager, 
Dutch. ] To laughter; to cruſh, A 
word not uſed but in low converſation. 
To SLA'NDER. v. a. [eſclaundrie, Fr. 
JR, Lat.] To cenſure falſcly ; to 

e. 


Slander Valentine | 
With falſchood, cowardice, and poor deſcent. 
F Shakſpeare, 
He hath /ardered thy ſervant unto the King. 
| 2 Samuel. 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly com- 
mending it, as you have done in untruly and un- 
kindly defaciog and fandering it. Wiitgift. 
Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden'd in the /andering trade; 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, 
And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall. 


Of all her dears ſhe never Aaunder d one, 
But cares not if a thouſand are undone, Pope, 
SLa'NDER, z. / [from the verb.] 
1. Falſe invective. 
When anders do not live in tongues; 
When cut-purſes come not to throngs. Shatſpeare, 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
We think notſo; 
Yet charge the conſul with our hanms, 
That let him go: | 
So in our cenſure of the ſtate 


We till do wander, 
And make the careful magiſtrate 
The mark of ander. e 
We are not to be dejected by the finders and 


calumnies of bad men, becauſe our integrity ſhall 
then be cleared by him ho cannot err in judgment. 
: ; Nelſon. 
2. Diſgrace ; reproach, 
Thou ander of thy heavy mother's womb ! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins. Shak/peare, 
3. Diſreputation ; ill name. 
You ſhall not find me, daughter, 
After the ander of moſt ſtepmothers, 
Ill eyed unto you. : Shakſpeare, 
SLA'NDERER, 2. /, [from ſlander. ] One 
who belies another ; one who lays falſe 
imputations on another, 
In your ſervants ſuffer any offence againſt yourſelf 


| rather than againſt God: endure not that they ſhould 


SLA 


be raillers or fanderers, tell-tales, or ſowers of dif. | 


ſenſion. Taylor. 
Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou Hlanderer 
Dryden. 
SLa'nDEROUS, adj, [from ſlander.] 


1. Uttering reproachful falſehoods. 
What king ſo ſtrong 
Can tie the gall up in the /anderows tongue? Shak/. 
Io me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of land rous tongues 3. 
Let malice, prone the virtuous todefame, 
Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 
7 Pep. 
2, Containing reproachful falſehoods; ca- 
lumnious. 
I was never able till now to choke the mouth of 
ſuch detractors with the certain knowledge of their 
farderous untruths, Spenſer, 
We lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers //and"rous loads. Sha b 
As by _— a man opens his boſom to his mor- 
tal enemy, ſo by de traction and a /anderous miſre- 
port he ſhuts the ſane to his beſt friends, South. 


SLA'NDEROVUSLY. adv. | from ſlanderous. | 


Calumniouſly ; with falſe reproach. 

I may' the better ſatisfy them who object theſe 
doubts, and /andero:s/ly bark at the courſes which 
are held againſt that traiterous earl and his adherents. 


Spenſer. 
They did ſluanderonſiy object, 
How that they durſt not hazard to preſent 
fla perſon their defences, Daniel. 


( SLANG. The preterit of Ving. 
David lang a ſtone, and ſmote the Philiſtine. 


1 Samuel, | 


I SLANK. 1. /. [alga marina,] An herb. 


it, | Ainſworth, 
SLANT, | adj, from flanghe, a 
SLANTING. ſerpent, Dutch, Skir- 
ner.] Oblique ; not direct; not perpen- 


dicular. | 
Late the clouds 

1 or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 

Tine the „ant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n 


down ES 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 


The fun round the globe deſcribes th? equator line, 
By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey 
With a direct or with a //a7ting ray, 
In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. Blackmore. 


StaſnTLY, adv. [from Alant.] Ob- 
SLa'NnTwisE. { liquely ; not perpendi- 
cularly ; ſlope. 998 

Some maketh a hollownefs half a ſoot deep, 
With fower ſets in it, ſet /antwiſe aſleep. Tuſſer. 

SLAP. 2. /. (/chlap, German.] A blow. 
Properly with the hand open, or with 
ſomething rather broad than ſharp, 

The laugh, the p, the jocund curſe go round. 

FEE Thomſon. 
SLAP. adv. [from the noun.] With a 
ſudden and violent blow. 

Peg's ſervants complained ; and if they offered to 
come into the warehouſe, then ſtraight went the 
yard Jap over their noddle. Arbuthnot. 

To SLAP, v. a, [from the noun. ] To ſtrike 
with a flap. 3 od bel 

Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, 

Here ſtroak'd his chin, and cock'd his hat; 
Then /app'd his hand upon the board, 
And thus the youth put in his worg. Prior. 
SLAPDA'SH: interj. ¶ from flap and daſb. 
All at once: as any thing broad falls 
with a /ap into the water, and daſbes it 
about, A low word. < 0 

And yet, /apdaſb, is all again £4 

In ev'ry finew, nerve, and vein. Prior. 


Ng v. a, [ /aſa, to ſtrike, Iſland- 
ick. 5 3 


1. To cut; to eut with long cuts. 
2. To laſh, Slab is improper, ** 


— 


4 


SLA 


The vig'rous ſteeds that drew his lord's calaſh, 

Tc Peggy's fide inclin'd. | King. 
To SLASH. v. 1. To ſtrike at random with 

a ſword ; to lay about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and /aſhing at their idle ſhades. F. Queen. 

Not that 1'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like /aſhing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook. Pope. 

SLASH, 1. J. [from the verb.] | 
1. Cut; wound. | 
Some few received ſome cuts and ſaſhes that had 
drawo blood. Clarendon. 
2. A cut in cloth, 
What! this a ſleeve ? 
Here ſnip and nip, and cut, and liſh and ſſaſb, 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's hop. Sbalſpeare. 

Diſtinguiſh'd Za/hes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler 
The king's own body was a ſampler. Prior, 


SLATCH. 2. I [a ſea term. ] The middle 
part of a rope or cable that hangs down 
looſe. 8 Bailey. 

SLATE. 2. J. [from flit : fate is in ſome 

countries a crack; or from eſclate, a tile, 
French.] A gray ſtone, eaſily broken 
into thin plates, which are uſed to cover 
houſes, or to write upon. 
A ſquare cannot be ſo truly drawn upon a /ate as 
it is conceived in the mind. Grew. 
A ſmall piece of a flat „ate the ants laid over the 
hole of their neſt, when they foreſaw it would rain. 
8 6s | Spedtater. 
To SLATE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
cover the roof; to tile, 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 
Would raiſe a houſe about two ſtories, , 
A lyrick ode would are. Swift, 


SLA'TER. 1. / [from ſlate.) One who 
covers with ſlates or tiles. 
SLA'TTERN. 1. J. [ flaetti, Swediſh.] A 
woman negligent, not elegant or nice, 
Without the raifing of which ſum, | 
| You dare not be fo troubleſome 
To pinch the /latterns black and blue, 
For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 
We may always obſerve, that a goflip in politicks 


is a Hlatiern in her family. Addiſon. 
The fallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, 
And love can make a /attern of a ſlut, Dryden. 


Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 
The new-ſcour'd manteau, and the /attern air, 
| ; | Gay. 
SLA TTV. adj. [from /late.] Having the 
nature of ſlate, | 
All the ſtone that is /aty, with a texture long, and 
parallel to the ſite of the ſtratum, will ſplit only 
lengthways, or horizontally ;. and, if placed in any 
other poſition, 'tis apt to give way, ſtart, and burſt, 
when any conſiderable weight is laid upon it. 
. | has foe. Woodward, 
SLAVE. 2. /. [eſclave, French,] It is 
ſaid to have its original from the S/awi, 


or Sclavoians, ſubdued and ſold by the 


Venetians. 


1, One mancipated to a maſter ; not a free- 

man ; a dependant, | 
The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 

Follow'd his enemy king, and did bim ſervice 

Improper for a ſave. Shakſpeare, 
Thou elviſh markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 

Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity 

The la ve of nature, and the ſon of hell, Shatſpeare, 
Of gueſts we make them //aves 

Inhoſpitably. 


were bought and ſold for money. 
Perf] 


g ſ[lawes of M. 


Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to ahh | | 


„ 


ö 


Milton. 8 
The condition oſ ſervants was different from what 
it is now, they being grate ſlaves, and ſuch as | 
South. 

ive a painter muſt not want; yet without 
ſubjecting ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to become 
| Dryden 


9 


- enſue ! 


SLA 


To-morrow, ſhould we thus expreſs our friendſhip; 
Each might receive a //ave into his arms: 
This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun's the laſt 
That eber ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. . Addiſox, 
2, One that has loſt the power of reſiſtance, 

Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then 
It grows impoſſible to govern men. Waller. 

When once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, 
and are become Faves to their paſſions and luſts, them 
are they the moſt diſpoſed to doubt of the exiſtence 
of God. : Wilkins, 

3. It is uſed proverbially for the loweſt 
ſtate of life. 

Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the earth, 
and the great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe 
the pooreſt ſlave. Neſ(ſon, 

To SLAVE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
drudge; to moil ; to toil, 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

The men ſhould ve at cards from morn to night. 

„ Sufi. 

SLA'VER. . /. [ /aliva, Latin; flefa, 
Iflandick.] , Spittle running from the 
mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad communi- 
cates its venom not only by urine, but by the humi- 


dity and /aver of its mouth, which will not conſiſt 
with truth, Brown, 


Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 

It is the ſlaver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 
To SLA'VER. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. 

| Should I 

Slzver with lips as common as the ſtairs 

That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falſehood as with labour, 

i Shakſpeare, 
2. To emit ſpittle. 
Miſo came with ſcowling eyes to deliver a /aver- 

ing good- morrow to the two ladies, 
Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and aver it, 

In vaio, againſt the people's favourite? Swift, 
To SLA'VER. v. a. To ſmear with drivel, 

Twitch'd by the ſlave, he mouths it more and 


more 
Till with white froth his gown is /aver'd o'er. 
| Dryden, 
SLAVE ER. 7./. | ſabbeard, Dutch; from 
aver. ] One who cannot hold his ſpittle; 
a driveller; an idiot. * 
SLA'VERY. 1. /. [from flave.] Servitude; 
the condition of a ſlave; the offices of a 
ſlave. | 
If my diſſentings were out of errour, weakneſs, or 
— yet no man can think it other than the 
badge o Aavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and importunate 
obtruſions of violence to have the miſt of his errour 
diſpelled. | . King Charles, 
SLA'UGHTER. z. /. [onplaugr, Saxon, 
from ylæzan, ylegan, to ſtrike or kill. ] 
Maſſacre ; deſtruction by the ſword, 
Sinful Macduff, RE 


They were all ſtruck for thee ! x 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell aug hier on their ſouls. 4 aha 
Oa each hand /aughter and gigantick deeds. 


The pair you ſee, / 
Now friends below, in cloſe embraces join 
But, when they leave the ſhady realms of night, 
With mortal hate each other ſhall purſue : 
What wars, what wounds, what Haug bier ſhall 
Dryden. 
To SLA VHT ER. v. @, [from the noun.] 
To maſſacre; to ſlay; to kill with the 
ſword. Tong 
Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely laughter d. : Shakſpeare, 
LA'UGHTERHOUSE, 2. /. [ſlaughter and 
houſe.) Houſe in which beaſts are killed 
for the butcher, 
Away with me, all you whoſe fouls abhor 
Th' 3 ſavour of a /laughterbouſe 3 
For 1 am Ritled with the ſmell of fig, Sbalſpaare. 


) 


— 


Sidney. 


* 


SLE 1 „ dee 3 8.L E 
SLsu . to be of | 10 „ : 1 
2 *. ph Linger md. 8 the- ſame. race with: /ecaove; or| ger" adu. [from _fleek.}: Smoothly ; 


PP. SOS „ - - 
* 


5 The matt nibthers withtheir hole con⁰α⁰ͥd SLED; u. / d, Daniſh; Lade, Datch. Let their heads be ey combꝰ'd, and th 
D&/Weak the clowds; . d the wires of | A ca [Je, withour ieee } coats bruſh'd. N ; Shale 
rr comma n 4 The fed the thibrif, hordes anch the Mit, 1 23 1. . lee and Fong 

| one the langbterma'of "I | INE ſtone, 
inn een . f 802 1 rr. 40. tom d] Mounted on | be puref patteboard with c. fietforerub ſmooth, 
| See, thoy fight'againſt thy: coun a2 fed. 00 as eren x5 hon can: Peachom, 
l And join'lt with them with be thy, men. 3 when in an angry parle. | To SLEEP. v. . | fepan, Gothick ; rlee- 
Y Spahn, Fd ſmote the edel Polack on the ice, 2 pan, Saxon; faepen, Dutch.] 
Stxoourirovs; f from. un ghber.]. 81 EDGE, 7. 7 [rleep, . hb Jeggin,| 1. To tale reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the mental 
Deſtructive; murderous, Iflandick, and corporal powers. 
7 . Flaveſupt fun with herr es:: 1. A large heavy Canes 14 I've wateh' and ttavell'd hard-: 
Direneſs familiar to- my PugSterons't 1 They him = dh both with greedy 8 1 | Some time 1 ſhall ep out; the reſt I'll wife, 
Cannot once ſtart me. | + At once upon him ran, and-him' beſer, 1 Wh Shalſpeare, 
Stalview #4 em furt! PFF of mortal teel, without remorſe, _ nn 
| eU a 
. mean; baſe ; 1 2 | | hi painful faiths 3 1 _— A ere ihe Arp, 72 thrice hr prayers ſaid, » 
A thin | | eim up the organs of her fantaſy ; 
More vi dit 1 nee; ieee, N — 2 it beatz Sleep the as ſound as careleſs infancy ; 
A — without a knock. md Ho 4 5 AnSfaſbion to wat ha he it-lilt apply. Spenſer. But thoſe that Feep, and think not on their ſins, 
8 — r 1 74 - The, up is uſed 1 bader-workmen, | Pinch them, arms,, legs, backs, ſhoulders, ſides, and 
1 oye of 4 4 ; n avid 77 1 es, -w nen the wotk A of che latgef, yet. requires ſhias. Shakſprare, 
32 chem A . Tape ter ges der ft cat; they ue vin be] 16 the man be poor, thow ſhalt net with hi 
. 575 en oi an . i *| their Hands before them, and ſeldom lift their ham- * | Deuleronomy. 
5 Ly or 91 em of enn ae ; mer higlier than their head. Moon. Peace, good reader f do not weep 
l A a xi Fo vii dof ar er It would follow that the quick ſtroke of a light | Peace ! the lovers are aſſcep: 
ſou 1 h 17 * on. batinier moulch be of greater efficacy than any ſofter They, ſweet turtles | folded lie 
0 2 An e im: and mote gentle firiking of a great edge. Wilkins In the laſt knot that love could tie. 
are t 21 our d births of W ft. wen 3 8 Let them ſleep, let them ſlerp on, 
Nie u the effect of pi , but pins. Henbam. 5 1. A carriage without wheels, or with very Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
- _ Slavifh dards out leon lower rehearſe low wheels roperly * I x ed. See 8 LE id And th eternal morrow dawn, 
In lying ſtrains add ignominicis veeſe. ler. io bis uſe 4 fort of age made with | Then the curtains will be drawn, 


SLA'VISHLY, adv. Lu Bavi/h. ] Ser. W bring their nar! hs drawn with | | And they waken with that light 
vilely ; ; meanly. Mortimer, | Whoſe day ſhalt never ep in night. 1 


/ * 1 95 Thoſe ho at any time /eep without dreaming, 
. $6 | tours of (pc Dunk] | ore et og vel 
' 5 . 7 5 | . ocke, 
To SLAY. V. d. pret. flew ; part. paſſ. Let me have men abegg chat ors fat, N 79 2. To reſt; to be motionleſs. 
ain. [. Aaban, Gothick ; ylean, Saxon; _ Slek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep wr, ay Steel, if n turn thine edge, or cut not out the 
Aachen, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To R's ; 0 e burley-boned clown in chines of beef ere thou „leg 
'buteher; to put to death. ey eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, | | in thy ſheath, I beſeeeh' Jove on my knees thou 
11 p! ther's brothi wonly . if it 7 Jes and how fleet and wanton |  mayft be turned into hobnails. Shakſpeare, 
Bri be her An or alf I o her uncle? Tn n 1 thing may — wy ruin. Shaty.' Ho ſ 3 moonlicht HArept upon this bank! 
. 18: co t time the groves were clad. in green, Here will we fit, and let che ſounds of mufick 
r he at Hei ker brothers and her uncle ? 4 The * all dreſt in flowers, 8 i Cr Mind 
: ſhe e | And that the eek» hair d nymphs 1 were ſeen | "The giddy ip, betwixt the winds and _ 
% t w thy face: To ſeck them ſummer bowers. Drayton. Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
tio: 1 Kühne miner! 2 4 As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd | I Stuon'd with the different blows ; then ſhoots a main, 
y viſe fad child net will * . turret creſt, and. ee enamell d neck, Mil A Till counterbuff'd ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again, 
awni ilton, Dryden, 
I faw ander the altar the ſouls of them, that were "Thy head atid hair are Heel 
| . . , To hve tho oghtleſsly, 
n . ee. | And then chou kemb'lt the tuizes od thy cheek, | * Jeep ore our happineſs 3 e 
Wach Killeth the fooliſh man, and envy % $o diet her ein, $6 faldefs was her make, ] | SR a ot ite, Alterpury. 
| the filly one. ds. | | £6 ono did unwillig pleaſure uke ' + 4. To be dead; death being a ſtate from 
Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous _ oe ſee Io fait a rival. © Dryden. | which man will ſome time awake. | 
, | oe en ar Jon ferent roy ene er 
blood and i pou 1 maiutaia, Thole rugged names to our like mouths grow/ſeek, | with him. I Theſſalmians, 
1 the monarchs, ere he rule the dais. Privr. That would haye made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp. A perſon is ſaid to be dead to us, becauſe we can- 
| $ TER. u. / [from Ap.] Killer; mur- en. not raiſe from the grave ; 2 he only /eeps unto 
dbrer ; deſtroyer. To SLEEK eie [from the adjeRtive.] hmmm Gr &f 4eath- wy 
Withefs the guiltlefs blood pout'd oft on ground ; | To comb ſmooth and even. | 7 
The crowned _= ſlain, Eee ; i. Vet are the men more looſe than they, 1 5 To be inattentive 3 not vigilant, 
5 : Fairy Aren. More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm's, | | Heay'n will one-day open. 
They ſlew thoſe that were Aayers of . country Nene . more loft, and ſlacker limb d. The king's eyes, that ſo long have pt upon | 
Abort. Ben pu. | This bold, bad man. Shalſpeare. 
The fag of himſelf yet ſaw I there; By dead Parthenope's deat tomb, 6. To be unnoticed, or unattended, 
| . 5a 'd was clotted in his hair; And fair Ligea's golden comb, . Vou ever 
ith eyes half clos d and gaping mourh he lay, Wuherewith the fit vn diamond rocks by Have wiſh'd the ftp of this bufinefs, never 
A And prov ins he e d his ſullen * away. | Sleeting her ſoft alluring locks, 3. reh Veſir d it to be ſtitr d. ; ' Shatſpeare, 
SLAVE. +, [Of this word I e 2. To tender loft, (pooh. or glolly, | SLEEP, 2. J. [from the verb.] Repoſe; 
vel the og" an u ve ſilk is explained | Gentle my lord; Avet S0ryous len reſt; ſuſpenſion of the mental and cor- 
Be G and jovial * 13 3 $ to-night. Mal owers; flumber. 
: Ganleman, Hoccus ſericus, à lock of ** Shabſpeare. poral p * 
n | be d | Methbught 1 heard a voice ery Heep no more! 
| Add, the women fill ſay, /eave the e does ſeek Mart þ doth murder Aeg; the Innocent. /itef 3 
4 a "for lau it. Ainfworth calls a | With ermbrof bread and mille, and lieva-oights , | * ar 
- . In her neat gloves. + | Ben Yonſon. | e that koits up rave eeve o a7 
? weaver 's ſhuttle e or reed a 4 040 perſuaſive rhetorick 1 , T he 4 died of each day life, ſort labour 5 at 2 
is to part a twiſt into fingle fi l That. fcet'd his tongue, and won ſo muchen E,, method _ r 1 baer. 
I tain ligh | 80 little here, nay loſt. | Milton. 3 | 
„W 1 8 platted, „„ Heck of wel Ae werbie paper did ave calt That Heepe might ſweetly ſcale his be 
The banks with daffadillies di * I any of ie distact colours upon 0 the wall. 5 Dog. He ALOO he enter and | in his | NNE F 
1 With graſs like leave was matt Drayton. | FG e 2 2 eee "Cold callech thi Want, 8 ſuccour, and therefore 


= SI Az xv. adi. often en Aeeny. * 8 — they cannat ſo well $loſs and go together in the | 
"MP I 7; ing Gs, — | IIS aac © 1 Pape, bead, vieh in erer omnibus wo, . And forthe, | 
7 — x 3 ho | | ; 


e 


SLEEPY. adj. [from ſecp.] 


| SLX 
ſome cxufe, pain end nejſe hinder „e and dark- 
neſs furthereth /cep. ; Bacon. 
| Roaſts that Heep in winter, as wild bears, during 
"their ren war very fat, though they eat nothing. 


ä | Bacon. 
lis faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 
And, boy on heav'n, his eyes A lane . 


242 "Jy en. 
Hermes oer his head in air appear'd, 
- His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
Andi in his hand the /cep compelling rod. Dryden. 


Infants ſpend the greateſt: part of their time in | 


Heep, and are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat, or ſome pain forces the mind to 4 


it, : . ke 
SuSE ER. . J. from. Heep. 

1. One who fleeps ; one who is not awake. 

Sound, muſick; come, my queen, take hand 


And rock the ground whereon theſe fler per be. 


Shakfpeare. 
What's the buſineſs, | 
That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to pry: 


The feepers of the houſe ? akſpeare. | 


In ſome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the 
night, openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at 


noon, the inhabitants ſay is a plant that ſleepeth. | 


There be Jeepers enow then; for almoſt all flowers 
do the like. Bacon. 
Night is indeed the province of his reign ;' 
Yet all he ook 8 75 more 2 Dryd 
Than a ſpy taken, and a /ceper ſlain. ryden. 
2. A lazy inactive drone. pn. 

Hie muſt be no great eater, drinker, nor ſleeper, 
that will diſcipline his ſenſes, and exert his mind; 
every worthy undertaking requires both. Grew. 

3. That which lies dormant, or without 


effect. 

Let penal laws, if they have been /cepers of long, 
or if grown unfit for the preſent time, be by wiſe 
' Judges confined in the execution. Bacon. 
4. [exacetus.] A fiſh, Ainſw. 
SIN IL v. adv. [from /leep.] © 
1. Drowſily ; with deſire to fleep, | 
2. Dull; Iazily. 

I rather chooſe to endure the wounds of thoſe 
darts, which envy caſteth at novelty, than to go on 


. aſely and Zeep3/y in the eaſy way of ancient miſtak. | 
i Raleigb. 


He would ma | us believe that Luther in theſe | 
actions pretended to authority, forgetting what he | 


Ngs. 
3» Stu pidly. 


had Feepily owned befare. Atterbury. 
SLEE/PINESS. #. / {from ſſcepy,] Drow- 


. fineſs ; diſpoſition to ſleep ; . inability to | 


keep awake. 


Watchfulneſs precedes too great /eepine/s, and is | 


the moſt illboding ſymptom of a fever. Arbuthnor. 
SLE&'PLESS. adj. from ſeep.] Wanting 
' lleep; always awake. | 
The field | 


To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd, if 


Though after Jeeple/s night. Milton. 
While penſive poets painful vigils keep, 
Skepleſs themſelves to give their readers ſleep, Pope. 


1, Drowſy; diſpoſed to ſleep. 
2. Not awake. 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place? 


SLE 
| fnow, not falling in flakes, but fingle 


particles, 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſt'ning up behind, 
Who view, far off, the ſtorm of falling Meet, 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind, Dryd. 
Perpetual Feet and driving ſnow 
Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on herds below. 
Huge oxen ſtand inclog'd in wintry walls 
Of ſnow congeal'd. Dryden. 
Rains would have been poured down, as the 
vapours became cooler; next feet, then ſnow, and 
ice. Cheyne, 


To SLEET. v. #. from the noun.] To 


ſnow in ſmall particles, intermixed with 
rain. | : 
'SLBE'TY, adj, [from the noun.] Bringing 
ſleet. 
SLEEVE, 2. / Tylip, Saxon, ] 
1. The part of the garment that covers the 
arms, | 
Once my well-waiting eyes eſpied my treaſure 
With 3 tura'd up, looſe hair, and breaſt 
enlarged 
Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, 9 
taney, 
The deep ſmock 14 0 which the Iriſh women 
uſe, they ſay, was old Spaniſh ; and yet that ſhould 
| ſeem rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion: for in 
armory, the faſhion of the manche, which is given 
in arms, being nothing elſe but a feeve, is faſhioned 
much like to that e,. And knights, in ancient 
times, uſed to wear their miſtreſa's or love*s ffeeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the fleewe of 
the fair maid of Aſteloth in a tourney. Spenſer. 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your /eeve 
unbuttoned, your ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a care- 
leſs deſolation. | Shakſpeare, 
You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he fo 
chants to the /eeve band, and the work about the 
ſquare on't. Shakſpeare. 


—— 


3 — SS.” 


a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 


2. SLEEVE, in ſome provinces, ſigniſies a 
knot or ſkein of fk, which is by ſome 
very probably ſuppoſed to be its meanin 
in the following paſlage, [ See "puppy 
The innocent _ ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd /eeve of care, Shak, 
3. Shave, Dutch, ſignifies a cover; any 
rag over: which ſeems to be 


the ſenſe of /ceve in the proverbial 
raſe. 1 
A brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole roguery in 
their feeves. A L' Eftrange. 


Men know themſelves utterly void of thote quali- 
ties which the impudentſycophant aſcribes to them, 
and in his flecve laughs at them for believing. Soul b. 


the eſquire. Arbuthnot. 
4+ To hang on a ſleeve; to make depend- 
ent. | 

It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould 
know, what orders, and what peace able government 
requireth, to aſk why we ſhould hang our judg- 
ment upon the church's /ceve, and why in matters 
of orders more than in matters of docirine, Hooker, 


T | lie there. Go, carry them, and f | . 
The Ag groom with blood.” ©" Sbatſpeare, | 5+ ({ig09 Latin] Af. Auſu. 
je wak d her feepy crew, 


| And, rifing haſty, took a. rt adieu · Dr den. 
3. Sopqriteroys ; ſomniferous ; cauſing ſleep. 
We will give you feepy drinks, that your ſenſes, 
uniatelligent of our eli cience, may, though they 
cannot 15 e us, as little aceuſe us. Sbalſpeare. 
Let ſuch Mink them, if the dreue 
Of that —— lake benumb not ill, Multon. 
1 ſleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for 


the phyſicians had mingled a def potion: in the 


q Gulliver. 


Surat, 3. /; [perhaps from the Daniſh | 


Au.] Ak 
08 Vor. II. 


* 
—_ 


of ſwooth ſmall hail or | 


| SLEE'vgD. edi. [from Hecve.] Having 


ſleeves, 

SLge'veLESS. adj. [from ſerve. ] 

1, Wanting ſleeves; having no ſleeves. 
Hig ee were ſtrange. tho' coarſe, and black 

| o' bare; 

Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 

Velvet; but — now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 

Become tuffi R Donne. 

They put on ſlervelgſi coats of n . 

a s, 

Behold yon iſle by palmers, pilgrims, trod. 

| Grave, mummers! Hervelgſi lome, and ſbirtleſs. 

others. | Pope, 


: 
ET 
ſ 


He was cloathed in cloth, with wide Jeeves and | 


John laughed heartily in his Seve at the. pride of | 


— 


— —m— er 


{ 


SLE 


2. Wanting reaſonableneſs ; wanting 


priety; wanting . This gene, 
of which the word has been long poſſeſ- 
ſed, I know not well how it obtained, 
Skinner thinks it properly /ive/sfs or Mie. 
40 : to this I cannot heartily agree, 

ough I know not what better to ſug- 

eſt, Can it come from /{ove, a bxot or 
Li, and fo ſignify anconnected, bangin 
ill together? or from flere, a caver, | 
therefore means plainly abſurd, fooli/h 
without palliation ?] 


This /lecvele/s tale of tranſubſtantiation was 


brought into the world by that other fable of the 
multipreſence, Hall. 

My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending 
every one of her children on a Hceveleſi errand, as 
ſhe calls it, Spectator. 


SLEIGHT, . /. [ fag'd, cunning, Iflan- 


dick.] Artful trick; cunning artiſice; 
dexterous practice: as, f{cight of hand, 


the tricks of a juggler. This is often 


written, but leſs properly, light. 

He that exhorted to beware of an enemy's policy, 
doth not give counſel to be impolite; but rather to 
be all ann foreſight, leſt our ſimplicity be over- 
reached by cunning /eighre. Flooker, 

Fair Una to the red croſs knight 
Botrothed is with joy; | 

Though falſe Dueſſa, it to bar, 

Her falſe feigh's do emplay. Fairy Quer. 

Upon the corner of the moon, | 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound; 

I'll catch it ere it come to | 

And that diſtill'd by magick /eights, 

Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights,, 

As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 5 

Shall draw him on to his confuſion, Shakfpeare. 
Out ſtept the ample ſize | 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ſtrength; to him, Laertes® 


on, 
That craft huge in Heigbt. C L 
| Their hoods and /eeves the fame. Dryden, | y one a5 age 16 9 bapman 


. She could not fo convey - 
The maſly ſubſtance of that idol great; | 
What eight had ſnhe the wardens to betray ? 
What itrength to heave the goddeſs from her ſeat ? 


| Fairfax. 
In the wily ſnake 
Whatever Heigbta, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native ſubtilty 
Proceeding. . Milton. 
Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 
Ol being cheated, as to cheat; 
As lookers on feel moſt delight, 
That leaſt perceive the juggler's eight, Hudibrat. 
Good humour is but a 2 
making truths look like appearances, or a nces 
like truths, L' Eftrange. 
When we hear death related, we are all willing 


to. favour the eight, when the poet does not tos 


groſsly impoſe upon us. Dryden. 
- While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 
His honeſt friends preſerve him by a leigt. Swift. 


SLENDER, adj, [ Hinder, Dutch] 
1. Thin; ſmall in circumference compared 


with the length; not thick. 
So thick the roſes buſhing round 
About her glow'd ; half ſtooping to ſupport 
alk . 


Each flow'r of ſender ſtalk. Milton. 


2. Small in the Waiſt; having a fine ſhape. 


3. Not bulky; flight; not ſtrong. 


What /ender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave? Milton. 
Beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, 
Tall, fender, ſtraight, with all the graces bleſt. 
| | Dryden. 


Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in fender chains. Pope. 


4+ Small; inconſiderable; weak. + 


Yet they, who claim the general aſſent of the 
whole world unto thatwhich they teach, and do not 
fear to give very hard and heavy ſentence upon as 
many ay retulg to 88 þ the ſame, muſt. have 


gbr of hand, or a faculty 
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ſpecial regard, that their firſt foundations and Found 
he more than „lender probabilites. Hootter. 
' Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on „lender acoident. Shakſp. 
; Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there is no ſſen 
difficulty. | rOWNn. 
It is a very /ender comfort that relies upon this 
nice diſtinction, between things being troubleſome, 
and being evils; when all the evil of affliction lies 
in the trouble it creates ta us. Tilligſon. 
5. Sparing; leſs than enough: as, a ſender 
. eſtate, and ſender parts, 
| At my lodging, | 
The worſt is this, that, at ſo /ender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and „lender pittance. 
Shakſpeare, 


6. Not amply ſupplied. 
The good Oftorious often deign'd 
To grace my /lender table with his preſence. Philips. 
In obſtructions inflammatory, the aliment ought | 
to be eool, „lender, thin, diluting. Arbulbnot. 
SLEe'NDERLY, adv. | from „lender. 
1. Without bulk, 
2. Slightly; meanly. SEE 
If the debt be not juſt, we know not what may be 
deemed. juſt, neither is it a ſum to be /errderly 
arded. | Hayward. 
If Lhave done well, it is that which I deſired; 
but if /enderly and meanly, it is that which I could 
attain to, 2 Maccabees, 
SLE'NDERNESS, 2. /. | from ſlender. | 
1. Thinneſs ; ſmallneſs of circumference. 
Small whiſtles give a ſound becauſe of their 
extreme //enderneſs, the air is more pent than in a 
wider pipe. Bacon, 
Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the tran- 
ſparent parts of the feathers; that is, from the 
ſlenderneſs of the very fine hairs or capillamenta, 
which grow out of the fides of the groſſer lateral 
| branches or fibres of thoſe feathers. Newton. 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrength, ' 
It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned by 
its acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, with 
| flenderneſs and weakneſs of the veſſels. Arbutbnot. 
3. Slightneſs; weakneſs ; inconſiderable- 


neſs. . A 
The ſenderneſi of your reaſons againſt the book, 
together. with the inconveniences. that muſt of 
neceſſity follow, have procured a great credit unto 
it, | : Whitgift, 
4. Want of plenty. 2 ; 
StepT. The preterit of /eep. 
Silence; coeyal with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firſt began to be, | 
*Twas one valt nothing all, and all /ept faſt in -_ 
rs, ope. 
Stew, The preterit of ay. 
Hamet, a great commander among the 
. Numidians, and chaſed Benchades and Amida, two 
of their greateſt princes, out of the country. Xnol les. 


To SUR Y. v. #. (See 


twiſt into threads. 
Why art thou then exaſperate, - thou immaterial 


ſkein of „e filk? Sbalſpeare. 
70 Stice. v. a. [ liran, Saxon, ] 
1. To cut into flat pieces. E 
Their cooks make no more ado, but, Vicing it 
into little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and 


hang it in a furnace. | ; Sandys. 
The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with jack 


and ſkull, pikes aud //icing ſwords, broad, thin, and 

of an excellent temper. Hayward. 
2. To cut into parts. 

Nature loft one by thee, and therefore muſt 


Slice one in two to keep her number juſt. Cleve 1 | 


3. To cut off in a broad piece. 
When hungry thou ſtoodſt ſtaring like an oaf, 
1 /ic'd the luncheon from the barley loaf, Gay. 
4. To cut; to divide, 
Princes 


S110 r. n /.| lire, Sax. from the verb.] 


1. A broad piece cut off. | 
Hacking of trees in their 


3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel 


SLEAVE.] To part or 


4. To paſs unnoticed. 


and tyrants Fice the earth among them. 


Burnet. 


bark; both downright | 
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a ſpatula. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like 
the ice of apothecaries, with which they ſpread 
plaiſters, Hakewill. 
When burning with the iron in it, with the „ice 
clap the coals upon the outſide eloſe together, to keep 
the heat in. Moxon. 
SLICK, adj. [Hliclt, Dutch. See SLEEK.) 
Whom filver-bow'd Appollo bred, in the Pierian 


mead | 
Both /liche and daintie, yet were both in warre of 
wond'rous dread, Chapman. 


Glaſs attracts but weakly ; ſome //ick ſtones, and 
thick glaſſes, indifferently. Brown, 
SLID. The preterit of ſide, . 

At firſt the ſilent venom „id with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryden. 

From the tops of heav'n's ſteep hill ſhe Ad, 
And ſtraight the Greeks ſwift ſhips ſhe reacht. 


Slip DEN. The participle paſſive of ſide. 
Why is this people Hidden back, by a perpetual 
backſliding ? ; eremiah. 
To SLIDDER. v. #. [ ſiidderen, Datch: ] 
To ſlide with interruption. 
Go thou from me to fate, 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 


Slidd' ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 
The tempter ſaw the danger in a triee ; 
For the man //idder'd upon fortune's ice, Harte. 


To SLIDE, v. #. preterit, /d; participle 
paſſ. ſidden. ylidan, ylidende, ſliding, 
Saxon; ſlijden, Dutch; / litbe, Welſh. ] 
1. To paſs along ſmoothly; to ſlip; to 
glide. | | 
Sounds do not only „ide upon the ſurface of a 
ſmoath body, but communicate with the ſpirits. in 
the pores. | Bacon, 
_ Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander ide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denh. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 
Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather ide than run 


by her, leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs ſlip from her. 
Sidney. 
Smooth Hiding without ſtep. Milton. 


He that once fins, like him that „ides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice: 
Though conſcience checks him, yet, thoſe rubs gone 


"EE. . 
He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. 
Dryden. 


3. To paſs inadvertently. | 
Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware 
thou „ide not by it. 


I In the princeſs I could find no apprehenſion of 
what I ſaid or did, but a calm careleſſneſs, letting 


* who neither in matter nor perſon do any way belong 


unto us. _ Sidney. 
5. To paſs along by filent and unobſerved 
progreſſion, | 


Thou ſhalt 
Fate all, ſhew charity to none 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh „ide from the 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. ' 
Then no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure, leaving, 


bone, * ? 


Reſcue me from their ignoble hands: 


over their 


Chapman. | 


Eccleſiaſticus. 


every thing //ide juſtly, as we do by their ſpeeches, 


Shakſpeare. | 


Ages ſhall fide away without perceiving. Dryden. 


Their eye /ides-over the pages, or the words /7ide 


lis. 


SLI 
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flcts than in ent guet hacks, doth great good L 6. Th, ook | puny and gradually from 
You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; becauſe * = q 15 Rd . 3 
in cutting a ſlice or two it will wipe itſelf, Swift. U wal ao: f A ey have ſid into thoſe brutiſh immo. 
He from out the chimney took | ralities of Jite, had they duly manured thoſe fiſt 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, | practical notions and dictates of right reaſon. South, 
And freely, from the fatteſt fide, 7+ To paſs without difficulty or obſtruc. 
Cut out large /ſices to be fried. Swift. tion. a 5 
2. A broad piece. Such of them ſhould be retained as //ide eaſllv of 
Then clap four /ſices of plaiſter on't; I themſelyes into Engliſh compounds, without violence 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. Pope. to the ear. Pope, 


Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſou), 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall de into a Whole; 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope, 
8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle im- 


pulſe, without change of feet. 

The gallants dancing by the tiver fide, 

They bathe in ſummer, and in winter ide. Waller, 
9. To fall by errour, 

The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours 
cannot be done but out of a very univerſal knowledge 
of things, which ſo cleareth man's judgment, as it 
is the leſs apt to ſſide into any errour. Bacon. 
10. To be not firm. | 

Ve fair! ; 
Be greatly cautious of your Hiding hearts. Thomſon. 
l 5 To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or 
OW. 


To SLIDE, w. 3. To paſs imperceptibly, 
Little tricks of ſophiſtry, by ſiding in or leaving 

out ſuch words as entirely change the queſtion, ſhould 

be abandoned by all fair diſputants, Watts, 


SLIDE. 2. . [from the verb.] 
t. Smooth and eaſy paſſage, 


We have ſome /7/des or reliſhes of the voice or 
ſtrings, continued without notes, from one to another, 
rifing or falling, which are delightful. Bacon, 

Kings that have able men of their nobility (hall 
find eaſe in employing them, and a oetter Hide into 
their buſineſs ; for people naturally bend to them. 

Bacon, 
2. Flow; even courſe, 

There be, whoſe fortunes are like Homer's verſes, 
that have a //ide and eaſineſs more than the verſes of 
other poets, Bacon, 


S1.1'/DER, 2. ,. {from fide, ] He who flides, 
SLIGHT. ad}. [licht, Dutch.) 
1. Small; worthleſs ; inconſiderable. 
Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd ſo //ight ? 
1 Sbalſpeare. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners 1 diſcloſe; 
Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
If heav'n aſſiſt, and Phœbus hear my call. Dryden. 
Slight is the ſubjeR, but not ſo the praiſe, 
If the inſpire, and he approve my lays. 
2. Not important; not cogent ; weak. 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon ſight 
grounds, ſome upon no grounds, and ſome contrary 
to appearance, Locke, 
3. Negligent; not vehement; not don 


with effort. N 


The ſhaking of the head is a geſture of ſligbt 
refuſal. E ' x Bacon, 
He in contempt 


At one ſlight bound high overleap'd all bound. 
NL” Milton, 


Pope. 


4. Fooliſh; weak of mind, 
No beaſt ever was fo flight 
For man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras, 


5. Not ſtrong ; thin: as, a ſight ſilk. 
SLIGHT. . . [from the adjective.] 


| 1, Neglect; contempt ; act of ſcorn. 


People in misfortune conſtrue unavoidable acci- 
dents into //ights or neglects. Clarifſa. 
2. Artifice; cunning practice. SeeSL EIGHT» 
As boiſterous a thing as force is, it rarely achieves 
any thing but under the condut of fraud. Slight of 
hand has done that, which force of hand could _ 


Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, do. Sault. 
Then eaſy death will Ade with pleaſure in. Dryd. Aſter Nic had bambouzled John a while, what 
| from his own ſcore, 


with //ight of hand, and taking 


and adding to John's, Nic brovght th _ rg 


ing tales. 


and acroſs, ſo ax you may make them rather 2 


, 


eyes, and vaniſh like a rhapſody of even- 


' own fide, 
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Stor. v. a. — the adjective.] 
1. To neglect; to diſregard. 

* N. Beware 

Leeſt they tranſgreſs and /igbt that ſole commard, 
; 1 00 Milton. 

You cannot expect your ſon ſhould have any re- 
gard for one whom he ſees you igt. Locke. 

2. To throw careleſly : unleſs in this paſ- 
ſage to ſlight be the ſame with to Ving. 

The rogues /lighted me into the river with as 
little remorſe as they would have drowned puppies, 

TY Shakſpeare. 

3. [/fiighten, Dutch.] To overthrow ; to 

-” demoliſh, Junius. Skinner. Ainſworth. 

4. To SLIGHT over, To treat or perform 
_ careleſly, 

' Theſe men, when they have promiſed great 
matters, and failed moſt ſhamefully, if they have 
the pet fection of boldneſs, will but „ght it over, 
and no more ado. Bacon. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that aught not to be //ighted 


— * 


| 


over, 
Dryden. 


SLUGHTER. z. / [from light.] One who 
diſregards. | 
SLI'GHTINGLY, adv, [from „lighting. 
Without reverence; with contempt. 
If my ſceptick ſpeaks //ightingly of the opinions 
he oppoſes, I have done no more than became the 
patt. Boyle, 
SLIUGHTLY. adv. [from light.) 
1. Negligently ; without regard. 
Words, both becauſe they are common, and do 
not ſo ſtrongly move the fancy of mau, are for the 
molt part but Aigbtly heard. Hooker, 
Leave nothing hitting for the purpoſe 
Uatouch'd, or /lightly handled in diſcourſe. 
8 Shakſpeare, 
44 Vou were to blame 
Io part ſo igbily with your wife's firſt gift. SS p. 
The letter-writer diſſembles his knowledge of 
this reſtriction, and contents himſelf //ighrly to 
mention it towards the cloſe of his pamphlet. 
| | Aiterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly. 
Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul'd, 
 Enlezrg'd his borders, and of human force 
Opponent //igbrly thought. Philips. 
3. Weekly; without force, | 
Scorn not 
| The facile gates of hell, too //ightly barr'd. Milton. 
4. Without worth, 

1 
SLIGHTNESS, z. /, [from ig ht.] 
1. Weakneſs ; want of ſtrength. 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want 

of vehemence. 

Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Ot general ignorance, it muſt omit 


of ſhape. 


| SL1'MiNess, 1. . [from ſlimy.) Viſcoſity; 


SLI 


SLIM, adv, [a cant word as it ſeems, and 
therefore not to be uſed.] Slender; thin 


A. thin //im-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to 
wriggle his body into a henroolt; and when he 
had ſtuft his guts well, ſqueezed hard to get out 
again; but the hole was too little. L' Eftrange. 
I was jogged on the elbow by a ſlim young girl of 
ſeventeen, Addiſon. 
SLIME. x. /. [ylim, Sax. en, Dut.] 
Viſcous mire; any glutinous ſubſtance, 
The higher Nilus ſwel's 
The more it promiſes: as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the //ime and ooze ſcatters his grain. Shatſp, 
B. ick tor flone, and /ime for mortar. Genme/ts. 
God, out of his goodneſs, cauſed the wind to 
blow, to dry up the abundant Vime and mud of the 
earth, and make the land more tirm, and tocleanſe 
the air of thick vapours and unwholeſome miſts. 
| ERaleigb. 
Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, ſrom 
ſome concretion of //ime where the ſun beateth hot, 
and the ſea ſtirrech little. Bacun. 
And with af; haltick //ime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
They ſaſten'd. Milton. 
Now dragon grown; larger than whom the ſun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale on „lime, 
Huge Python! Milton. 
O foul deſcent! I'm now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, to mix with beſtial „lime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute, 


Milton. 


glutinous matter. 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous //imineſs is 
produced, which anſwers a pituitous ſtate, layer. 
SLIMY, adj. [from lime. | 
1. Overſpread with ſlime. 
My bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their /limy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony. Shakſpeare. 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the /limy — * of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 
| Shakſpeare, 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a ſign 
of a /limy dryneſs; Bacon. 
The reit are all by bad example led, 
And in their father's /imy track they tread. 
Dryden. 
Eels, for want of exerciſe, are fat and ſlimy. 
' . Arbuthnot, 
Shoals of flow houſe-bearing ſnails do creep 
O'er the ripe truitage, paring Aimy tracks 
In the ſleek rind. | 
| The ſwallow ſweeps 
The /limy pool to build his hanging houſe. Thomſon. 
2. Vitcous ; glutinous. 
Then both trom out hell gates, into the waſte, 


Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
T' unſtable //ighrneſs. Sha lſpeare. 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown 

ſo loud a clamour of impieties! and how does it 

, reproach the ///gh7ne/s of our ſleepy hrartleſs ad- 
dreiſes! 1 Decay of Picty. 


SL IL x. adv, [from fly.) Cunningly ; with 
. cunning ſecrecy ; with ſubtile covertneſs, 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 

That. Aiily glided towards your majeſty, 

It wers but neceſſary you were wak' d. SHalſpeare. 
| He, cloſely falſe and Aly wiſe, | 
Caſt how he might annoy them moſt from 


far. 
. | , 2 Fairfax. 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, /ily robs us ot 
our grand treaſure. Decay of Pieſy. 
With this he did a herd of goats controul, | 
Which by the way he met, and iy ſtole; 
| Clad Hike a country ſwain. Dryden. 
5 May hypocrites, 
That iy ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hatetul as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, 
And through imemperance grow a while ſincere. 
LAWS | Philips, 


Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 
| Hovering upon the waters, what they met 
Solid or Amy, as in raging ſea, ; 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove. Milton. 
The aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men like 
vegetables, out of ſome fat and in) foil, well 
digeſted by the kindly heat of the lun, and impreg- 
nated with the influence of the (tars, Bentley. 
SLIUNESS, 1. / [from .] Deſigning 
artifice. 
By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my cor- 
| reſpondent can aſſume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity a Hue, which diverts more than any thing 
I could ſay. Addiſon 
SLING z. % [ylingan, Sax. /lingen, Dut, ] 
1, A mĩſũ ve weapon made by a itrap and 
two ſtrings; the ſtone is lodged in the 
ſtrap, and thrown by looſing one of the 
ſtrings, + - EO ans 3 | 
The arrow cannot make him flee : Hing ſtones 
are turned with him into ſtubble. Job. 
Dreads he the twanging of the archer's ſtring ? 
Or ſinging ſtones from the Phœnician ing 
46 Sandy;. 
 C&lings have ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a 
ſtone throwp from the hand, by how. much the end 


F 


»| 


7% SLING. v. a. | from the noun. ] 


Philips, 


811 
of the Mug is farther off from the ſhoulder-joint, 
the center of motion. . Wilkins, 
The "Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the /ing ; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and 
threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden. 
Whirl'd from a ing, or from an engine thrown, 
Amidit the foes, as flies a mighty ſtone, 
So flew the beat, 
2. A throw; a ſtroke. 
At one Hing 
Of thy victorious arm, well- pleaſing fon, 
Both fin and death, and yawaing grave at laſt 
Through chaos hurl'd, obſtru the mouth 1 — 
ilton, 


3. A kind of hanging bandage, in which a 
wounded limb 1s ſuſtained, 


ryades. 


1. To throw by a ling. 


2. To throw; to caſt. Not very proper. 
ZEtna's entrails fraught with fire, 
That now calts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the roots, _, 
Or ſlings a broken rock aloft in air. Addiſon, 
3. 1o hang looſely by a ſtring. 4 
From rNers drive the kids, and ing your hook; 
Anon I'll waſh 'em in the ſhallow brook, Dryden. 
4+ To move by means of a rope. 
Cenus I ſaw amidſt the ſhouts 
Ot mariners, and buſy care to „ing 
His horſes ſoon aſhore. -- | Dryden. 
They „lung up one of their largeſt hogſhea4s, 
then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out the 
top. | _ Gulliver. 
SLINGER. 2. J. {from ing.] One who 
ſlings or uſes the ſling. 
The /lingers went about it, and ſmote it. 
2 Kings. 
To SLINK, v. . pret. ſunk, [plingan, Sax. 
to creep. ] To ſneak ; to ſteal out of the 
way. | | 
We will //ink away in ſupper time, diſguiſe us at 
my lodging, and return all in an hour, Shakſpeare. 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink away. Shakſpeare. 
He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded unk 
Iato the wood faſt by, Milton. 
Not far from hence doth dwell., 
A cunning man, hight Sidiophel, 
To whom, all people tar and near 
On deep importances repair; 
When braſs and pewter hap to ſtray, 
And linen ind: out of the way, 
She /lunk into a corner, where ſhe la trembling 
till the company went their way. LEprange. 
He would pinch the children in the dark, and 
then in into a corner, as if nobody had done it. 
Arbutbnot. 
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A weaſel once made ſhift to Vin 
In at a corn-loft through a chink; 
But having amply ſtuff'd his ſkin, 
Could not get out as he got in. Pope. 

We have a ſuſpicious, fearſul, and conſtraiued 
countenance, often turning back, and /lizking 
through narrow lanes. Swift, 


To SLINK, v. 4. To caſt; to miſcarry of. 
A low word, 
To prevent a mare's linking her foal, in ſnowy 
weather keep her wheie (he may have good ſpriug- 
water to drink, | | Mortimer, 


7 
7 SLIP. v. 1. I ylipan, Sax. Sippen, Dut. 
1. To ſlide; not to tread firm. 
If a man walks over a narrow bridge u hen he is 
drunk, it is no wonder that he forgets his caution 
while he overlooks his danger; but he who is ſober, 
and views that nice ſeparation between himſelf and 
the devouring deep, ſo that, it he thould ſlip, he 
ſees his grave gaping under him, ſurely mult needs 
take every ſtep with horrour and the utmoſt caution, 
, 7 550 South. 
A H illful dancer on the ropes //ips willingly, and 
makes a ſceming ſtumble, that you may think him 
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2. Lo loſe by negligence. 


© 


8. LI. 
& 5 b 


ia gest firard, while he is only 'giving you © proof ' 
his dexterity. R 
If after ſome diſtinguifh'd leap, 255 
his pole, and ſeems to  - 
| * Straight gath'ring all bis active ſtrength, 


He riſes higher half his length. 


2. To ſlide; to glide. 1 A q 


1 


_Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather flide than run | 


by her, left thou ſhouldft make her legs „p woe! her. 
1 | 3 ap 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily 
and ſlippery, that the water may flip off them. 


3. To move or fly out of place. 
Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 


Mortimer. 


either ſide, by reaſon of relaxation, which though you 


pO 


Hl 


reduce, yet, the leaſt walking on it, the bone 
1 lips N L 2 Wiſeman. 
4. To ſneak 3 to flink. 
From her moſt beaſtly company 
I 'gan reſrain, in mind to flip away, 5 
Soon as appear'd ſafe er e f Spenſer. 
When Fudas faw that his hoff „it away, he was 
fore troubled. © I Maccabees. | 
I'll //p down out of my lodging. Dryden. 
us one tradeſman /ips away, 1 
Tag ce aps fairer play. Prior. 
5. To glide; to paſs unexpectedly or im- 
perceptibl y. SIE? 70-4 
„The banks of either ſide ſeeming arms of the 


loving earth, that fain would embrace it, and the 
river a wanton nymph, which till would Fi from 
it. idney. 


The befliag of the Lord ſhall ip from thee, 
without doing thee any good, if thou haſt not ceaſed 
from doing evil. | Taylor. 

Slipping from thy mother's eye, thou vent t 
Alone into the temple; there was found ; 


Among the graveſt rabbies diſputant, 
On points and queſtions fitting Moes“ chair. Milt. 


hrice around his neck his arms he threw, .. 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow /ipp'd away, 
Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. - 


Though with pale checks, wet beards and drop- 
| ing hair, | 
None dür my Ceyx could appear ſo fair, 
1 would have ftrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he. pt, and vaniſ d from the 
place. Dryden. 
When a corn Vp out of their paws, they take 
* + it 2 Spectator. 
iſe men every opportuni retrieve 
every miſpent hour which 3 from them. 


4. 
Iwill impute no deſect to thoſe two years which 
have /i {by ſince. Swift to Pope. 
6. To fall into fault or errour. 
e If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have /p like him; 
But he, like you, would not have been fo ſtern. 
e 0 . 
One i ppetb in his ſpeech, but not from his heart. 
8 b | leftaſticus. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a 
man of underſtanding knoweth when he fippeth. 
| | #eolefpaſticus. 
7, To creep by overſight. 
Some miſtakes may have pt 
will be prevented. | 28 
8. To eſcape; to fall away out of the 


memory. © | | 
preſumed, that if they be 


By the hearer it is til! 

tet /ip for the preſent, what — ſoe ver they contain 
ope of recovery, Hook. 

u 


js loft, and that without all 
has once demonſtrated ; and though - demonſtra- 


into it; but others 
5 Hope 


The mathematician proceeds 


tion:may have Mt out of hie memory, he builds | 
one have If rn Adtifox. | 


upon the truth. 
Uſe the moſt 
you have acquired; 


of them /lip, unleſs 


r methods to retain the ideas 


upon the memory. 
ß | 
' 4+ To convey ſecretly, *- 8 5 

In his officious attendance upon his miſtreſs he 
tried ro flip a powder into her drink. Arbaabwof. 


Wane. 
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tions he | 
the mind is ready io let many | 


forme pains be taken to fix them | 


4 


4+ To eſcape 


7. To throw off any thin 


putting one ſeemingly indi 


'3z A'tw1 


811 


Von ute not now to think what's beft to dm. 
As in beginnirigs ; but what muſt be done, 


Being thus enter'd ; and %% no advan 15 
That may ſecure you. fie 8 1 
Let us not //ip th? occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton, 
One ill man may not think of the miſchief he 
could do, or the occaſion.  L*Eftrange. 
To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
great imprudence. . 5 Collier. 
A For watching 85 to correct others in their 
iſcourſe, and not to %% a rtunity of ſhewi 
their talents, ſcholars = — , 2 | 
Thus far my author has Alipt his firſt deſign; not 
a letterof what has been yet ſaid promoting any ways 
the trial. | Atterbury. 
3. To part twigs from the main body by 
The runners ſpread from the maſter-roots, and 
have little ſprouts or roots to them, which, being cut 
four 'or five inches long, make excellent ſets: the 
branches alſo may be ///pped and planted. Meortim, 
from ; to leave lily. 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit it not: 
— Oh, fir, Lucentio //ipp'd me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter, Shak. 
On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas; | 
Then. e his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. 


5. To let a dog looſe. 


The impatient greyhound, #ipt from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to courſe the fearful hare. 
| Dryden. 
that holds one. 
Forced to alight, my horſe /ipped his bridle, and 
ran away. | Swift, 


8. To paſs over neglicently, _ 
Io aged ret — his doctrines, with 


what reaſon can that about indulgencies be /ipped 
over? | —— 


S11y. 7. /. [from the verb.! 


1. The act of flipping ; falſe ſtep, 


2. Errour; miſtake ;. fault, 


There put on him 
What forgeries-you pleaſe : marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him ; 
But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual „lips, 
As are moſt known to youth and liberty, Sp. 
Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath faiied 
us, by ip of memory, or injury of time. Motton. 
This religious affection, which nature has implant- 
ed in man, would be the moſt — ſhe 
PPP 
e caſual ///Þ is enough to wi at 
faithful ſervice of a long life, _ L' Eftrange. 
Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th' impoſter's en have made a ,h 
That ſhews it counterſeit, mark that and ſave me. 
| Dryden. 
very eaſy. fip 1 have made, in 
nt word for another, 
that diſcovery opened to me this preſent view. Locke, 
Any little /p is more conſpicuous in a good man's 
conduct than in another's, as it is not of a piece with 
his character. F Spectator. 
torn from the main ſtock. 
In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be 
diſcuſſed by reafon, than otherways they ſeem; when 
heat of contention they are divided into many 


Lighting upon a 


= r, and of every branch an heap is made. Hooker. 


The ps of their vines have been brought into 


or. 


e ſtrives with nature, and choice breeds | 


Fucked up by ſome upheed; frain, Miton, 


Fonſon, | 


| SLI'PBOARD, 2. / Ulis 


P 


SUI. 


| They are propagated net only by: the feed, bi. 
; many alſo by the root, and ſome by /ip: or cottinge. 


kv ts 2 . Ray. 
4+ A leaſh or, firing in which a dog 15 
beld, from its being ſo made as to flip 
or become looſe by relaxation of the 
al,. 5 
I fee you ſtand like greyhounds in the/ſips, 
Straining vpon the ſtart, Shakſpeare, 
God is ſaid to hardew the heart permiſſively, but 
not operatively, nor effectively ; as he who only Jets 
looſe agreyhound out of the ip, is ſaid to hound him 
at the hare, 121 A1 Bramball. 

5. An eſcape; a deſertion. I know not 
whether # give the lip be not originally 
taken from a dog, that runs and leaves 
the ſtring or #ip in the keader's hand. 

The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, | 

To give ſo near a friend the p. Hudibraz, 
— The daw did not like his companion, and gave 
him the /p, and away into the woods. L' EHrange. 
Their explications are not yours, and will give you 
the //ip. SEN Loctte. 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains lieg 
a. ſlip of lower ground, which runs acroſs the iſland. 

| Addiſon, 

LD and board.] A 

board ſliding in grooves. 7 

I ventured to draw back the 8 on the roof, 
contrived on purpoſe to let in ait. Gulliurr's Travels. 

SLIPKNOT, 2. /. [flip and knot.] A bow. 
knot; a knot eaſily untzed. 

| ie draw off ſo much line as is neceflary, and 
faſten the reſt upon the line-rowl with a ſlipt not, that 
no more line turn oft. VEE Moxox. 

In large wounds a fingle knot firſt; over this a 
little linen compreſs, on which is another ſingle 
knot; and then a ip, which may be looſened 

upon inflammation, | Sbuͤrp. 

SLIT ER of Soe. 1 from ip. 

t. A ſhoe without leather behind, into. 
which the foot flips eaſily. 

A gown made of the fineſt wool, | 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ii per for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Rakigs, 

If he went abroad too much, the'd uſe 
To give him flippers, and lock up his ſhoes. King. 

Thrice 8 the bell, the VL pper knock'd the 
And the preſs'a watch return'd a filver ſound. Pope, 

2. [ creſprr, Latin. ] An herb. 

Sui'ePER. adj. [Flipun, Sax.] Slippery; 
not firm. Obfolete, Perhaps never in 
uſe but for poetical convenience. 

A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and /7pper hope 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat tor nought. 


| Spenſer. 
SrIr EIL x. adv. [from fippery.) In a 
ſlippery manner... | 
SLIePERINESS. v. , [from flippery.] 
1. State or quality of being flippery ; 
ſmoothneſs; glibneſs, 
We do not only fall by the ow | of our 
hays ig but 989 by — gab to 
miſchief. Government of the Tongue. 
The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want of 
inflammation in the ſkin, its imoothneſs, and /ip- 
perineſs deep in the breaſt. p. 
2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 


A native iy to us from foreign ſeeds,  Shukfpeare. | SLIPPERY, adj, Tlipun, Saxon; ſliperigs 
Thy aer took into her blameful bed BS | Swediſh. ] 7 lr PUP» 3 lp 
Login yo pany ages 1, te, DO 109" 
Was graſt with erab· tree. ip, whole * tas — Ther 0 thei feather, which make bene. , 
J. wi g ry, that the water ſli y riimere 
bas holes in | _—_— — as 2. Gity fablances oaly lubricate and make the de 
earth holpen with muck, and ſetting ſeeds or Ape of tl SAL 1 Arbut boi. 
violets in the earth. - Bacon, || 2+ Not affording firm footing. 
So have I ſeen forme tender #ip,  . 1 Did you know the art o ch court, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 3 | — hard to 3 as _ whoſe LA to climb, 
The pride of her carnation train certain falling ; or ſo flipp* ; ; 
on * | Ihe ſear 's as bad az ng. Sbalſpeate. 


1 
8L1 


mnie to truſt to as Mypery a lee. ufer. 
— wy ſhall be as /#ippery ways in the dark- 


dels. . 10 Jeremlab. 
pp*ry tops of human ſtate | 
„ of fate. f Cowley, 


higher they are raiſed, the giddier they are; 
8 is their tanding, * 8 
ir fall. Eſtrange. 
herbe higheſt hill is the moſt /ipp*ry place,. 
And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face. Denham, 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray z 
Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth /ippery way ? 


, ryden. 
Hard to trold ; hard to keep. 
Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The fipp'ry god will try to looſe his hold ; 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, 
And with vain images of beaſts affright, Dryden. 


4. Not ſtanding firm. 


When they fall, as being ip ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them, as /ipp'ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faſt, ; Shakſpeare, 
5. Uncertain ; changeable ; mutable ; in- 

ſtable, 

Oh world, thy ippery turns! Friends now faft 

ſworn, 

Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, ; 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, 
Are till together; who twine, as 'twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
Qa a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
Jo bittereſt enmity. 
Wh 6 He e _ a 

ith ſcorn or pity on the /ippery ſtate 
Of kings, will whe upon 1 of fate. Den bam. 


Sbalſpeare. 


6. Not certain in its effect. 


One ſure trick is better than a hundred ſſippery 
ones. | | L' Eftrange. 
7. [{ubrique, French.] Not chaſte. - 
My wife is /ippery. Shakfpeare. 
St1'PPY. adj. ¶ from 600 Slippery; 
eaſily ſliding. A barbarous provincial 
word, | 3 
The white of an egg is ropy, /ippy, and * 


dri sHOD. adj. is and /Bod.] Herlag 


the ſhoes not pulled up at the heels, but 
barely ſlipped on. | | 
The ee prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the 8 
wift, 


St1'r8Lo0e. 4. . Bad liquor. Alow word 
formed by reduplication of %. 
SLISH, 2. / A low word formed by redu- 
plicating /b. Tr | 
Here lg and gig. and g and lah, 
8 and Nip, an , 
Like to de * barber s ſhop, Shakſprare. 
ToSLIT. v. a. pret, and part. /t and 
N [plizan, Saxon.] To cut long- 
wiſe. 2 
To make plants medicivable, £7 the root, and 


iafuſe into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium 
mmony, and then bind it up. Bane: 


The deers of Arginuſa had their ears divided, 


occaſioned at firſt by ſlitting the ears. Brown 
Had it hit 
Hog N part of him the blow 3 
Had it, as ſure as that below, Hudibras. 
We /it the preternatural body open. Wiſeman, 


A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict 
death, or fome notorious mark, by Dinting the noſe, 
or brands upon the cheeks, Temple. 


If a tinged or plated body, which, being 4 | 


even thicknels, appears all over of an uniform colour, 
, ſhould be % into threads, or broken into fragments 
el the ſame thickneſs with the plate, Lſee no reaſon 


volour Newton. 


He took a freak = 


To t my tongue, und make me ſyesk. Swift, 


Stir, 1. /. | 1, Saxon. 1 A | 
ot nartow 3 N 1 ; tony os 


why every thread-or fragment ſhould not keep its | 


1 


| 


| 


— 


| 


P 


——_— 
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N 


| 


| 


% 


SLO 
In St, James 's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault, and at the end of that a 
round houſe of ſtone; and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houſe a /ir or 
rift of ſome little breadth ; if you cry out in the 
riſt, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. 
| Bacon. 
Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe | 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows: 
uſt in that place a narrow Fit we make, 
hen other buds from bearing trees we take h 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Dryden. 
I found, by looking through a /t or oblong hole, 
which was narrower than the pupil of my eye, and 
held cloſe to it parallel to the priſms, I could ſee the 
circles much diſtincter, and viſible to a far greater 
number, than otherwiſe. Newton, 


To SLIVE. v. 3. [ylipan, Saxon. ] 
To SLYVER. To ths ; to divide 
longwiſe; to tear off longwiſe. 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew ; - 
Gall of goat ; and ſlips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's _ Shatſpeare. 


SL1'veR, 2. /. [from the verb.] A branch 
torn off. Six er, in Scotland, ſtill denotes * 
a ſlice cut off: as, he took a large „liver 
of the beef. 


There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious Vi ver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herſelf 
Fell in the W gr Shakſpeare. 


SLOATS, #, /. Of a cart, are thoſe under- 
pieces which keep the bottom 2 
— giley. 
SLO'BBER, 2. ,. I glavoerio, Welſh. ] Slaver. 
See SLAVER. 
To SLOCK. v. 2. [| flock, to quench, Swe- 
diſh and Scottiſh. ] To lake ; to quench. 
SLOE. 1. / Tine Saxon; /laae, Daniſh, 
** fruit of the blackthorn, a ſmall wild 
plum. i 
The fair nate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, her the oe the tie. 
Blackmore. 
When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws and 
Joes in them, and they will furniſh you, without 
doing of your woods any hurt. Mortimer, 
SLooP, 2. J. A ſmall ſhip, commonly with 
only two maſts. 
To SLOP, v. a, [from lap, lop, flop.] To 
drink gtoſsly and greedily. 


vile liquor of any kind, Generally ſome 
nauſeous or uſeleſs medicinal liquor. 
The fick huſband here wanted for neither „af s nor 
doctors. | L' Efrrange. 
But thou, whatever „eps (he will have 3 
Be thankful, - ryden. 
SLor. 1. /. [plop, Saxon; ſeavve, Dutch, 
nà covering. Trowſers; open breeches, 
OT 
cloak and /Zopþs. 
LO 


 Shakſpeare, 
SLOPE. ad; 


This word is not derived 


omits it: Skinner derives it from ap, 
lax, Dutch; and derives it from the 
curve of a looſe rope. Perhaps its ori- 
ginal may be latent in loopen, Dutch, to 
run, //ope being eaſy to the runner.] 
_ Oblique ; not icular. It is gene- 
rally uſed acclivity os 


plane of the horizon. | 
Mud E 
e water moveth with a /{sper riſe 
= fall. . 
Murm' ring waters fall r 
Down the Slope hills, diſpers d, or in a lake, 
That to the tringed bank with myrtle erown'd 


o 


Srorz. 2. /. [from the adjeive,] 


1 


4 


1 


Stor. 2. /, [from the verb.] Mean and | 


r. Dumbledon about the ſattin for | 


from any ſatisfactory original. Fuius | 


 $SLO'PINGLY. adv. [from fuping.} Ob- 


dechvity, 
forming an angle greater or leſs with the 
. 


Her cryſtal mirror hotds, unite their fireamis. Miiton. | 


be - 
1. An oblique direction; any thing ob- 
liquely directed. ; 
2, Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 
declivity. 
Growing upon Hopes is cauſed for that moſs, as it 
cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but flide, not 
be in a pool. os Bacon. 
My lord advances with majeſtick mien, 
And when up ten ſteep Foes you've drag d yo 


thighs, 
Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes, Pope. 
Stor E. adv. Obliquely ;. not perpendicu- 
larly, 


Uriel | 
as that bright beam, whoſe point now 
'd , 


| ra | | 
Bore him /ope downward to the ſun, now fall's, 
| Milton. 


To SLOPE, v. a, [from the adjective.] 
To form to obliquity or declivity ; to- 
di rect obliquely. | 


owns. 
Though. palaces and pyramids do f{»pe 
Their heads to their foundations.  Shakſpeare.. 
| On each hand the flames 


Driv'n 88 Aope their pointed ſpires, and 
ro , 


In billows, leave i“ th* midſt a horrid vale. Million. 
The ſtar, that roſe at evening bright, a 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had pd his weſtering; 
wheel, Milton.. 
All night I Gept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phabus ſhin'd in vain ; 
Nor, till gblique he #op'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dried the balmy dews away. Es. 
To SLOPE. v. 2. To take an oblique or 
declivous direction. | 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe,. the gods aſſign d 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind; 
And ctoſs their limits cut a /oping way, 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. - 
: | Drydex.. 
There is a- handſome work of piles made /ping- 
athwart the river, to ſtop the trees which are cuc 
down, and caſt into the river, Si Brown. - 
Up ttarts a palace, lo! th' obedient baſe 
_ Slopes at its foot, the woods its ſides embrace. Pofe. 
There is a ſtraight hole in every ant's neſt half an 
inch deep ;; and. then it goes down foping into a 
place where they have their magazine. Spectator. 
Oa the ſouth aſpeR of a /oping hill, 
Whole ſkirts meand'ring Peneus waſhes Rill, 
Our pious lab'rer paſs'd his youthful days 
In peace and charity, in pray'r and praiſe, . Harte. 
SLO'FENESS, 4 4 {from flop | Obliquity 3 
declivity ; not perpendicularity, 2 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of 
Aapengſe, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, 
whereot two ſhall ſerve for the ele vation of the higheſt 
ridge. N : Motten. 
SLo'eEW1SB. adj. [ fope and wiſe.] Ob. 
liquely ; not perpendicularly, , _ 
"The Wear is a frith, reaching Apr through 
the Oſe from the land to low-water mark, and baving. 
in it a bent or cod with an eye-hook ; where the fiſh- 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, are 
(topped trom iſſuing out again, forſaken by the water, 
and left dry on the oſe. rew. 


liquely ; not perpendicularly, 

"Theſe atoms do not deſcend always perpendicu- 
larly, but ſometimes /epingly, Digi. 

 SLO'PPY> 4d. [from g.] Miry and 
wet: perhaps rather aby. Ser SLAay. 


To SLUT. u. 4. Augben, Dutch. To 
. 4 448 


SLOT. 2. / [(d, Iſlandick.] The 
of a deer. 1 | 


ck 
It might theretore be not impropetly 


tive / 


Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 


 SLOTH, 1. /. [Tlæp, yleps, Saxon. 


written Huath, but that it ſeems better 
17 * F A of. che primi+- 
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1. Slowneſs ; tardineſs. 


Theſe cardinals trifle with me 1 abhor 


This dilatory /r and tricks of Rome. Shatſpeare. | 


2. Lazineſs; fluggiſnneſs; idleneſs. © 
Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. 


* Hogin /b, fox in ſtealth. Shakſpeare. 

They change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and 

£1545. ee 3 Milton. 
Induſtry approach'd, | 


And rous'd him from his miſerable /orb, Thomſon. 
3. An animal, 55 | 
The. th is an animal of fo flow a motion, that 
ne will be three or four days at leaſt in climbing up 
and coming down a tree ; and to go the length of 
fifty paces on plain ground, requires a whole day. 


i rew. 
SLo'THFUL. adj. Lib and full.) Idle ; 
lazy; ſluggiſh ; inactive; indolent; dull 
of motion. 
fle that is fforbful in his work, is brother to him 
chat js a great walter. Proverbs. 
The deſire of the /r1bful killeth him; for his 
Hands refuſe to labour. | Proverbs, 
To vice iaduſtrious ; but to nobler deeds | 
'Timorous and &otbful. Milton, 
Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in ful eaſe and looſe delights, 


Who never acts ot honour durſt purſue, 1 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. 
8 | | Dryden, 


The very ſoul of the Hat hf does effectualiy but 
lie drowling in his body, and the whole man is 
1 L'Eftrange. 

Another. is deaf to all the motives to piety, by 

indulging an idle /othful temper. Laco. 
SLO'THFULLY, adv, | from ſlalhful.] Idly; 
lazily; with ſlotb. | 


SLO'THFULNEsS, 2. / [from /foth w.} 
Idleneſs ; lazineſs ; ſluggiſhneſs ; inac- 
wy. ws leg ö 


To truſt to labour without pra er, argueth im- 
piety and prophaneneſs; it maketh light of the pro- 
.idence of God ; and although it be not the intent 

© of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of thoſe men 


_ = whoſe religion wanteth light of a mature judgment | 


to direct it, when we join with our prayer A. 
neſi, and neglect of convenient labour. Flooker. 
2 ＋ 1 caſteth into a deep ſleep, and an idle 
ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger. Proverbs, 


SLoucn. 3. / | off, Daniſh, ſtupid, 


1. A downcaſt look; a depreſſion of the | 


head, In Scotland, an ungainly gait, 
as alſo the perſon whoſe gait. it is. 
Our doctor has every quality that can make a 
man uſeful; but, alas! he hath a ſort of ouch in 
« his walk. : Swift, 
2. A man who looks heavy and clowniſh. 
Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting ouch; 
- Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. _ 
To SLOUCH, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
© have a downcaſt clowniſh look. 
SLO'VEN, 2. . [ 


.. cently negligent of cleanlineſs; a man | 
- diftily dreſſed. - | 


The minifters came to church in handſome holi- 
day apparcl, and that himſelf did not think them 
bound by the law of God to go like ovens. Hooker. 
- . Aﬀe in things about thee cleanlineſs, 
That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r : 
Slevens take up their ſtock of noiſomeneſs 


Beſorehand, and anticipate their laſt hour. Herbert. 


Vou laugh, half beau, half „oven, if I ſtand ; 
My wig balf powder, and all ſnuff my band. Pope. 
| Bd methods pe but CT aim 1 
;-The foven and the ſfopling are the ſame. oung. 
SLo'v ENLINESS. 2. J. [from Javeny.) 
'- indecent negligence of dreſs ; negle& o 
cleanlineſs, ,, | BY [194 
_ + -:Shovenlineſs is the worſt fign of a hard ſtudent, 
and civility the beſt exerciſe of the remiſs ;. yet not 
to be exaQ in the phraſe of compliment, or geſtures 
5 of courteſy, | : „ $ 5 g 5 | F octon. 
$LovanuLy, adj. {from en.] - Negli- 
. 5 e 
9 * 


* 
* 


| SLo'venRy. . J. [from ſloven.] Dirti- 


ef, Dutch; »/yvn, 
Welch, naſty, ſhabby.] A man inde- 


| 


| SLO 
gent of dreſs ; negligent of neatneſs ; not | 
neat ; not cleanly, | AE > 
ZEſop at laſt found out 'a flovenly lazy fellow, 
lolling at his caſe, as if he had nothing to do. 
| I Ekrarge. 
SLo'venLY, adv, from ſoven.] In a 
coarſe inelegant manner. 
As I hang my clothes on ſomewhat fovenly, I no 
ſooner went in but he frowned upon me. Pape. 


neſs; want of neatneſs. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With-rainy marching in the painful field ; 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 


SLOUGH. 2, . [plogz, Saxon, ] 
1. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt. 
The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 
Engliſh could not enter, but over a croſs ditch and a 
fleugh; in paſſing whereof many of the Engliſh horſe 
were plunged, and ſome mired, Hayward, 
Ihe ways being foul, twenty to one 
' He's here ſtuck. in a forgh, and overthrown. Milt. 
A carter had laid bis waggon faſt ia a . 
e 1" Eftrange. 


\ 
2, The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his 


periodical renovation. . 


= 


* 


ſpirit embrace them ; and to inure thyſelf to what 

thou art like to be, caſt thy humble /ovgh, and 

appear freſh, Shakſpeare. 
* When the mind is quicken'd 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 
With caſted /.ugh, and freſh legerity. Shak/peare. 
Oh let not ſleep my cloſing eyes invade | 
In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, | 

When he, renew id in all the ſpeckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has caft his ug aſide; 
And in his ſummer liy'ry rolls along 
EreR, and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 
The Zough of an Engliſh viper, that is, the cuti- 
cula, they caſt off twice every year, at ſpring and 
fall; the ſeparation begias at the head, and is finiſhed 
in twenty-tour hours. 1 7 Grew. 
The body, which we leave behind in this viſible 
world, is as the womb or ſlougb from whence we 
iſſue, and are born into the other. rew. 
3. It is uſed by Shaiſpeare ſimply for the 
ſkin. | 
As the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd /ovgh, doth ſing a child, 
That for-the beauty thinks it excellent. Henry vl. 
4+ Ihe part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 
At the next dreſſing I found a fough come away 
with the dreſſings which was the ſordes. % iſeman, 
To SLOUGH. v. #. {from the noun.] To 


term, 
SLo\ucGlhy. adj. [from ſlough.] Miry ; 
boggy ; muddy. 28 | 
That cuſtom ſhould not be allowed, of cutting 
ſcraws in low grounds /oughy underneath, which 
1 Swift. 
SLOW. adj. yrlap, pleap, Saxon; feenw, 
Frifick, ] . 
1. Not ſwift ; not quick of motion; not 
ſpeedy ; not having velocity ; wanting 
ee 
Me thou think'ſt not /ow, 
Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden, diſtance incxpreſlible ! 


Milton. 


conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, the ſenſe 

of motion is loſt, * 4 Licke, 
2, Late ; not happening in a ſhort time. 
a 1 * in the heav'us, though et, pro- 
9 ue'd 


3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 
I am ou of ſpeech, and a /oww tongue. Exodus. 
Mine eat ſhall not be /oww, mine eye not ſhut. 


ö Milton. 


, tf 


And time hath worn us into fovenry, Shakſpeare. | 


Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and 


part from the ſound fleſh. A chirurgical 


Where the motion is ſo /ow. as not to ſupply a | 


Like change on ſea and land, fidereal blaſt. Milton. | 


SLO 
3 is 
The of ſpeech make in dream LIN 
tated —— yin Bey ” 
they are but little acquainted with. Ae, 
or though in dreadful whitls we hung 
High on the broken wave, | 
"i I knew thou w_ not //aw to hear, 
or impotent to ſave, a Addiſi, 
4. Dull; inactive; tardiſh ; ſluggiſh, on 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not /{oqv 
To guard their ſhore from an expected toe, Hide, 
5. Not haſty; aQlipg with deliberation; 
not vehement. ; 
The Lord is merciful, and /aw to anger, 
my. Common Prayey 
He that is /ow to wrath, is of great underit aig mY 
e | P YOVEYSS, 


| The politick and wiſe 
Are ſly /owv things with circumſpective eyes, Pope, 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 
The blockhead is a /ow worm. Pere. 
Slow, in compolition, is an adverb ; 
ſhawly. LED | 
Thie //o2w-pac'd foul, which late did cleave 
T' a body, and went but, by the body's leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Diſpatches in a minute all the way 
Twixt heav'n and earth. 
To the ſhame of /ow endeavouring art 
Thy eaſy numbers flow. Milian. 
This day's death denounc'd, if aught ! ſee, 
Will prove no ſudden but a /- pac'd evil, 
A long day's dying to augment our pain. Milian, 
For eight ler- circling years by tempeits toit. 


; Pope. 
Some demon urg'd 
T' explore the fraud with guile oppos'd to guile, 
S{;w-pacing thrice around.Qth* intidious pile. Pipe, 
To SLow.,' v. a. from the adjective. ] 'tv 
omit by dilatorineſs; to delay; to pro- 
craſtinate, Not in uſe, The true wrd 
was for/low, 
Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte ? 
AI would I knew not why it ſhould be . 


Shakfpeare, 
SLo'wLY. adv. | from flow. ] 
1. Not ſpeedily; not with celerity ; not 
with velocity. BY» | 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and /ow!ly mounts to-day, 
SOT, | Pope. 
2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a little 
time. 
The poor remnant of human ſeed peopled their 
country again /ow!ly, by little and little, Bacon. 
Our fathers bent their painful induſtry 
To check a monarchy that y grew; 
But did not France or Holland's fate foreſee, 
Whoſe riſing pow'r to ſwift dominion flew. Dryder. 
We olt our oui growing works impar:, 
While images reflect from art to art. Pope, 
3. Not haſtily ; not raſhly ; as, he deter- 
mines //oavly. | 
4. Not promptly; not readily : as, hc 
. learns fowly,'' 
5. Tardily; ſluggiſhly. 
The chapel ot St, Laurence advances ſo very 
flawly, that tis not impoſſible but the family of 
Medicis may be extiaQt before their burial-place is 
fioithed. . | ja Addiſon, 
SLo'wwEess, 2. /. [from ov. 
1. Smallneſs ot motion; not ſpeed; want 
of velocity; abſence of celeriiy or ſwitt- 
neſs. . 
Providence hath confined theſe human hearts, 
© that what any invention bath in the ſtrengih ob its 
motion, is abated in the //ouu neſs of it ; and what it 
_ hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its motion, 
muſt be allowed tor in the great firength that s 
required unto it. Wrillins, 
Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but et- 
neſs or /owneſs are relative ideas. Walls, 


Dor: fe. 


2. Length of time in which any thing acts 
or is brought to paſs ; not quickneis, 


50⁰ 


' | they believed him not. 


2. An hinderance ; an obſtruction. 


=. Agi& U 


yrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the 
3 of death. = Eg Hooker. | 
Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection. 

3+ | Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe 
of the hardneſs and //2woneſe of their hearts, in that 


. Bentley. 
4 Want of promptneſs ; want of readineſs, | 
v Deliberation; cool delay. „ 
6. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination. 


SLo'wwoRM. . / [plapynm, Saxon.] 
The blind worm; a large viper, not | 
mortal, ſcarcely venomous. 

Though we have found formed ſnakes in the belly 
of the cæcilia, or /-wworm, yet may the viper em- 
phatically bear the name, Brown. 


To SLU/BBER, v. @, [probably from /ub- 


ber.] 6 | 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or 
with idle hurry. | 
Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men who /{ubber | 
matters of mean account. Sidney. 
Bafſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return : he anſwer'd, do not ſo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake. Shakſpeare. 
As they are ubbered over, the malignity that 
remains will ſhow itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe. 
a VP iſeman. 
2. To ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be 
from Hobber, ſiabber, or ſlaver.] 

Vou muſt be content to //ubbey the gloſs of your 
new fortunes with this more ſtubborn and boiſter- 
ous expedition. Shakſpeare. 

3. To cover coarſely or carelefly. This 
-is now not in uſe, otherwiſe than as a 
low colloquial word. 

A man of ſecret ambitious ends, and proportion- 
ate counſels, ſmothered under the habit of a ſcholar, 
and /lubbered over with a certain rude and clownifh 

faſhion, that had the ſemblance of integrity, 
| Wotton. 
SLU'BBERDEGULLION. . J. [I ſuppoſe 
a cant word without derivation. ] A 
paltry, dirty, ſorry wretch, | 

Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt deſery'd, 

Baſe ſlubberdegullicn, to be ſerv'd 
As thou didſt vow to deal with me, | 
If thou hadit got the victory. | Hudibras, 


I ſuppoſe from flog, 
Wie fine mixed with 


* 


— 


SLUDGE. . /. 
flough, Sax.] 
water, 

The earth I made a mere ſoft Auge or mud · 
b Mortimer. 

SLUG. . /. [Aug, Daniſh, and /boch, 
Dutch, ſignify a glutton, and thence one 
that has the ſloth of a glutton.] 

1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, 
ſleepy, lazy wretch. | | 

Fie ! what a Aug is Haſtings, that he comes not! 
| *  Shakſpeare. 


Uſury dulls and damps all improvements, wherein 
money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this Aug. 
3. A kind of flow creeping ſnail.” 
4. [7]ecg, a hammerhead, Sax.) A cy- 
lind rical or oval piece of metal ſhot from 
a gun. 1 
| When fractures are made with bullets or /ugs 
chere the ſcalp and cranium are driven in pier 
So ee 6 , 
As, forc'd from wind- guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond*rous Augst cut ſwiftly through the ky, 


stp. ol 5. [from the nout:]'* To 
lie idle; to play the drone; to move 


5 * NED | 
All be did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 
To ſiug in ſloth and ſeoſual delights, - 
Aud end their days with irrenowned ſhame. 


D 


Bacon. 
* , 4 


SLU 


mantle, but uſed commonly to keep others waking 
do defend their lives. Spenſer. 
One went /ugging on with a thouſand cares. 
L' Eftrange. 
SLu'ccaRD. . . [from ſlug.) An idler; 
a drone ; an inactive lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta'en a tardy /uggard here. 


Shakſpeare. 
This mightier ſound ſhall make 25 


The dead to riſe, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 
To the long uggardt of five thouſand years. 
Coley, 
Up, up, ſays Avarice z thou ſnor'ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'R, but all in vain: 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 
At his command th' unwilling /uggard gy nn 
n. 
Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their Auggard 
ſleep. Dryden. 


To SLU'GGARDIZE. v. a. [from ſſuggard.] 
To make idle; to make droniſh. 
Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. 
4 Shakſpeare. 
SLU'cGISH. adj, [from ag.] Dull; 
drowſy ; lazy; ſlothful ; idle; inſipid; 
flow; inactive; inert. 
8 Sluggi/? idleneſs, the nurſe of fin, 
Upon a flothful aſs he choſe to ride. Fairy Queen 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their ſeat could force, 
Nor tides did drive out of their /uggi/> ſource. 


| Spenſer. 
t One, bolder than the reſt, 

With his broad ſword provok'd the /uggi/> beaſt. 
Waller 


Matter, being impotent, Augelſb, arid inactive, 
hath no power to ſtir or move itſelf. MHoodquard. 


SLu'GGISHLY. adv. [from fluggiſh.] 
Dully ; not nimbly ; Jazily ; 1 4 
ſlowly. | 


SLu'GGISHNESS. 2. /. from Aagęilb.] 
Dulneſs ; ſloth; lazineſs ; idleneſs ; 
mertneſs. 


The moſt of mankind are inclined by her thither, 
if they would take the pains ; no leſs than birds to 
fly, and horſes to run: which if they loſe, it is 
through their own /uggi/bne/s, and by that means 
become her prodigies, not her 8 5 

en 

It ix of great moment to teach the mind to ſhake 
off its Hluggiſbnqſt, agg vigorouſly employ itſelf about 
what reaſon ſhall dire&. 8 Locke. 


SLUICE. 2. 


floodgate; a vent for water. | 
Two other precious drops, that ready ſtood 
Each in their cryſtal Juice, he, ere they fell, _ 
Kiſs d, as the gracious ſigus of ſweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 
ee ee Milton. 
Diyine Alpheus, who, by ſecret /uice, : 
Stole under ſeas to meet his Arethuſe. Milton. 
If we receive them all, they were more than ſeven; 
if only the natural /uices, they were fewer. 
; 2 2 8 Bre tun. 
As waters from her /uices, flow d 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes. 
Each Faice of affluent fortune open'd ſoon 
And wealth flow'd in at morning, night, a 


Prior. 


TOI Ei | Harte 

To N v. a. [from the noun,] To 
emit by flood gate. 

Like a traitor coward, 

N * his inn cent ſoul | 
Veins of liquid ore /uic'd from the lake. 

What + „ 47544 14 Milter. 

- * You wrong me; if you think I'll fell one drop 


IP Fig al. 
4 


Wuübin theſe yezas for pageants 3 but let honour 


| ne lay not all night /zgging in a cabin under his! 


TFonſon. 


/. ¶ Aupſe, Dutch; e/eluſe, 
Fr. ſcluſa, kallch. A watergate; a 


- 
noon. . 


through ſtreams of ' 
5 | 


S LU 
Call for my blood, Pl Juice it into ſtreams z 
Torn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, 
And let me hunt her through embattled foes, 
In duſty plains; there will I be the firſt. Dryden. 
SLu'tcy, adj, [from /uice,) Falling in 
ſtreams as from a ſluice or floodgate. 

And oft whole ſheets deſcend of faicy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpungy clouds from off the main: 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 

The promis'd crop and golden labours drown, 


Dryden, 
To SLUMBER. v. #. [plumenan, Sax. 
fluymeren, Dutch. ] \ | 
1. To ſleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor 
in profound ſleep. 
; He that keepeth Iſrael ſhall neither /umrbey nor 
eep. | 
Conſcience wakes deſpair that Humber d. 
0 Milton, 
2. Toſleep; to repoſe. Sleep and ſſumber 
are often confounded, 
God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in 


— 


_— 


falleth upon men, in //umberings upon the bed. 
Have ye choſen this place, | 
After the toil of battle, to repoſe 
_ Your wearied virtue, for the uſe you find 
. here? . Milton. 
3. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſu. 
ineneſs. ; | 
Why //umbers Pope, who leads the tuneſul train, 
Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? 


To SLUMBER. v. 4. 
1. To lay to fleep, 
2. To ſtupify; to ſtun. 
Then up he took the //umber'd ſenſeleſs eorſe, 
And, ere he could out ot his ſwoon awake, | 
Him to his caſtle brought, Fairy Queen. 
To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to /umber 
his conſcience in the doing, he ſtudied other incen- 
tives. 48 81 | Morton. 
SLV“ BER. 1. . [from the verb. 
1. Light ſleep; wy, not profound, 


And tor his dreams, I wonder he 's ſo ford 
To truſt the mock'ry of unquiet /umbers. 
; Shatſpeare. 
From careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into Jumber, and 
from a Humber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long 
ſleep; till at laſt, perhaps, it ſhall ſleep itſelf into a 
lethargy, and that ſuch an one, that nothing but hell 
and judgmeat ſhall awaken it. . South, 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 


— 


—— 


2. Sleep; repoſe. 


Boy ! Lucius ! faſt aſleep ! It is no matter; 


v'n luſt and envy ſleep, but love denies 
"Reſt to my ſoul, and lumber to my eyes: 
Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. 


5 3 3 : £ Dryden. 
Lu'MBEROUS, 7 , e. 

SLu'veny, | adj [from lumber, ] | 
' 2 to fleep ; ſopotiferous; cquling 


J 


$1. 25 han b 2 
| The timely dew of ſleep, 834 
Now falling with ſoft /amb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. 4 Milian. 
While penſive in the ſilent umb rous ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade 3, , 
Minerva, life-like, on;embodied air * 
Impreſs'd the form oi Iph them. 


| 2 eje wich umb'ruus chains, 8 

doun W584 1, 
And dach'd the flowing goblew 10 the ground. 
| 17 . * . ape 


1 * 
f +> 


* 


—— - 


| 2. Sleepy not N wak ing. ny 
| A I 
the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of watchin 
2 = Aumbety agitation, what have you heard — 
y ; 1 5 0 f * a 


Pſalms. ] 


dream, in a viſion of the night, when deep ſleep 


Young. ; 


Obedient /umbers that can wake and weep. Pope. | 


a the honey-heavy dew of /umber. Shakſpeare, 


great perturbation in nature} to receive at once 


; n 75 Shakſpeare, - 
Strong. , The, pret. and part. paſſ. of ling, 
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Na coveh, thole AF 


To SLUR. ov. 6. He Doh, : 


3 at.] 


ſully ; „ n ta contaminate. 
2. To paſs 
22 


yz to balk; to miſs. 
tle triumph, to ſee the cauſe of theiſm thug betrayed 


laugh in their ſleeves, and not a lit- 


K d them, and ſo their work done to their 
: Cadworth, 
Odio to pleaſe the genius of the times, 


1 he fur: his crimes; | 
en e Be thro e the por, 
| And took but with intention to reſtore. 780545. 
. To cheat; 5 * N 
t far 
ell > e Na ford f 


. Come, feven''s the main, | 3 

Cries ge jo the.uſuabtrick 3 © 

1 8 fix; eleven, a nick Pier. 
SLUR. 4 * from the the verb.! Faint * 

ee ing t diſgrace. 

re is an Wann yy ſor thewing wicks 3 

and the fox is then. tg put aur kim, in. e. 

ing him for ſpon o e ſeagn PRs 12 
the h. 

4 Ard ee ap , his Nath: 


a knave has no other re- 
for his pains. 
South. 


tion; ſinee he that tru 
d 


sT. . / L fodde, Dutch. ] 
1. A dirty woman. | 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap: 
Where fires thou find'ſt untak'd, and hearths un · 


There pinch the waideas blue as blborey z 
Our queen hates . 
ah ſpeare. 


The url % Al tage, 1 to oil 
And thus 1 b _ meat for Auti to ſpoil. King. 
2. A as: of flight eontempt to a woman, | 
Hold, up, you Hale, 
"Your 4 $ mountapt; you ite not oatl 
Althoug 


Ww you. ſ Ax. Axe. 
The ROO mh to leap out of their ſkins for 


„till one crafty old „ut in the” company adviſed 
| A to conſider 40 little better on t. L'Eftrange. 
SLu'rTTILY, 1. J. 8 Aut.] The quali- 
" . ties ar practice of a flut. 

Sh to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 


id make defire vomit.emptingſs. Shak/peare. 
eſe make our girl their Auctery rue, 
1 ; 


rs them oo 2 * 
175 nny in 
The 40 where 


e 
A man 4 ſor a black, upon an opinion 


that his ſwarthy colour was rather, Autre, y than 


nature, and the faulr of his maſter that kept him.no 
* Cleaner. Efie. 
Srorrisn. adj. 


1. Naſty; 018 


K Een e food Wee uch as 


2 hv one detyft niggardneſs, it i 1 


Sidney. 
covet ſtore of abbi 
res a are ba . dg c dens that i ke |. 

it gre 


from ut. 


863 not eanly 


in to cover ſtealths,' and in # 

lere to tea men with their (p) alcigh. 1 

; e naſtinek of that pati * a 7 1th courſe | 
eo 


"of life, hath muc gomez nion, occaſioned 
pr condition at fit, loferi 
l ever fi pee: 


ways 


And d plenty deck'd her table. Pri. 


it. A 


profeſſed friends, and the grand argument | 


4 


| 


[ 


— 


4 * 


natty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an effect 


S8 MA 


. 


F of naſtineſs ; 
e ek praflice a Upt;. 


That is onl etal able in Lay + foul -com- | 
— forth _ in 


laok an eee. 


| ſome creatures. the louſe, of ſearching aut faul 9nd 


of divine providence, deſigned to de 
- women Lay Rluniſhueſs — fordidoets,. 
yoke them to cleanlineſs and neatneſs, 


1 deceitful ; 


men and 


meta- 


flegur, Iſlandick.] 


eanly artful ; ſecretly inſidious; cun- 


ning. 
For my /ly wiles and ſybtile craftineſs, 


And for I doubt the Greekiſh monarch 


Will uſe with him ſome of his wonted craft. 


| Thetitle of The kingd om I poſſeſs, noo} Wo 


Fairfax. | 
His proud ſtep he ſcorful turn'd, : 
And with fy Jy circumſpeRtion. Milton. 
 * Envy is a curſed plant; ſome fibres of it are 
roo gt} io oor man's natures and it works 
in a fy and imperceptible manper. Warts, 
It is odjous in a mag to look. nog legring at 2 
woman. Clariſſa. 


To SMACK. vv. u. lymsckaa, Sax. /waec- 


ter, Dutch. | 
. o have à taſte; to be tinctured with 
any particular . 
2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed, 
All ſects. alf ages, Funck o this vice, and he 
To die for it! Shak hahſpeare. 
He is but a baftard to the time, 
That doth not /mgct of o forvation, ſpe 
To e l Bend Oy Ryton Jl 


4. Tokiſs with a cloſe compreſie of the | 


rr preſſed together, as after a 
She kiſs'd with ſmacking lip the eſoring touts | 
. 


For ſuch a kiſ demands a pair of gloves 


te. 1 5 
He gives a ſmacking buli. 


To SMACK. v. a. | 
1, To kiſs. Ty | 
Socareleſs flow'rs, ftrow'd on the water's face, 


2. To make to emit any 


More than * ſteed ny quick 's empire feel, 
| Who ſits triump 


The curled Whirlpools ſuck, E and embrace, 
vick ſmart noiſe. 


Yet drown them. 


hant o'er the flyi 


| 
And, as ſhe guides it through th? n throng, 
With what an ajr-ſhe_/mecke the ſilken 4 


Sue 1. J. | 


17 Taſte; ſavour. 
2. TinRure ; i. a 


| 
; 


"wii 
nt of c 3 41; 


1 


' 


| abs with im. 
Bath yet ſome 


2 


Dar ** 


verb. 


mixed, 


#5 


The child, that hicketd the, milk of the nurſe, 


learns his firlt ſpeech, of her ; the whic 


— inured to his t 


being the 
1 — 


him; inſomuch, that though he afterwards be | 
ught Eoglilhs yet meme 


Your ions Fo 296 bud mg 


" - BY the neighbours ta wer that 
oy of _— ep Re 


"As the Py 


85 2. At is uſed ſometimes for 33 1 N does, and has wann! 
dd tec legacy'by Ames tricks.” Bolidgy. 3. A plea 
: F To 
b tbo {hop fangs) In» | Tort ore an, 


Stena. g fo g.] The 
Ps Lal 1 -** 20 B 24 8 u 


eee eee 


a 1148 Je 99 


. 


. 

reh(h of | 

and have a care of your _ 
S 


x mg 
of the 


Ruvz theo a th ek ae and 3 


e 


hangs 73 | 
ay. 


SLY, adj. C ylið, Sax. ſlippery, and 


| 


4 


. Dutch from the | 


"IG contin : 
5. Lie in the principal quality ; not 
ſtrong ; weak: 


} 


| much to hang bag wed 


8 MA 

ity 12 taſte, - 

1 

The linds bares ib be Core ws heogek, 

H' eſſays the wimble, aften draws itback, 

And Ten thirſty ny or A ſnort, 2 


5 f parti lips audibly, 
aftar a bog tals." ys a 
6. Al 47s PP 


He 
The bride about the . and kiſs'd her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous /mraok, that at the rting 
All the church echo'd. . Shakſpeare, 
I faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
| His head, and on his wife's lip ſteal a ſmack. 
Dome, 
7. r Sax. ſuectra, Iſlandick.] A 
ſmall ſhip. 


SMALL. adj, {ymall, Sax. /ma/, Dutch; 
/magr, Iſlandick.] 
1. Little in quantity ; not great. 
For a /ma// moment have I forſaken thee, but 
with great mereies will I gather thee. Haiah, 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty foul how mall a body holds. Dryden, 
All numeration is but ſtill the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole together a diſtinct 
name, whereby to diftinguiſh it from every ſmaller 
or greater multitude of units. Locle. 
The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we haye is looked 
on as an unit in number. cle. 
The danger is leſs when the quantity of the fluids 
is too /mal/, than when itis too great z for a ſmaller 
quantity will paſs where a larger cannot, but not 
contrariwiſe. Arbuthnot, 
„Good cooks cannat abide fiddling work: ſuch is 
ie © dreſſing of /ma/! birds, requiring a 3 of 


ery. SW ift, 
2. Slender; exile; minute. 


After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a 
ſtill ſmall voice. 1 Kings. 
- Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very /all, 
till it was as /ma// as duſt. Deuteronomy, 
_ © Thoſe wav'd their limber fans 
For wings, and e n lineaments exact. Milton. 
Small- graiged ſand is eſteemed the beſt for the 
tenant, and the large for the landlord and land. 


| Allan. 


3. Little in degree. 


There aroſe na ſnall ir about that way. Ad.. 
4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a /ma// matter that thou haſt taken my huſ. 
band? Geng/ins 
Narrew man being filt'd with little ſhares, - 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of ſmall wares; 
All havigg ta ſparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their ſound gold ingot into wire. 

Donne. 

Some men's behavior i is like a verſe, wherein 
every ſyllable is-meafured: how can a man com- 
; prehend great matters that breaketh his mind too 
| HBacon. 
ts, ſmall muſiciansy 
tjcians, Hurte. 
the praiſe, Pepe. 


ö 


Knowing, by ame, / | 
$ / painters, 
nad puts Ti ole po 
3 as, fall beer. 
| So damn t he caller adam ale ard bore, 
SMALL, . [from the adjeQive,] The 
| ſmall 1 . u is 
2 y applied to x 
below he cal f. wy 


Rye eut aſter ſueh a faſhion, that 


it reached ta the ancles, yet in 

ht 1 diſcern the al 

E Re! ra have ideen fall, 1 
to « . 

85 her beard a 5 — 2 5 6 * mary 


e un a froke® 


95 4 k. 1. . Tk ſmall 1 71 becauſe 
it ſoon; withers. | Shinners Elegſelinmm, 


Lat]. A plans. e is a ſpecies of par. 
le yp a common the fides of 
d eee Miller. 


55 


57 
, 8 M A 

is raiſed by ſli ſeed, which ls red- 
Pg — el 


little more full and riſing on one fide than the other, 


"and ſtreaked from one end to the other. Mortimer, 
SuA LL cOAL. ts J [ ſmall and ceal.} Lit. 
tile wood coals uſed to light fires. _ 

A fmallcoal man, by waking one of theſe diſtreſ. 

ſed gentlemen, ſaved him trom ten years 2 

t. : pectalor. 

"When ſmallcoal murmurs in the hoarſer throat, 


From ſmutty dangers guard thy threatea'd * 
om imul ; 


7. 
SMA'LLCRAFT. 2. / [ ſmall and eraft.] 
A little Veſſel below the denomination 
of a ſhip- 
Shall he before me figs, whom t'other day 
A ſmallcraft veſſel hither did convey; 
Where ftain'd with prunes and rotten figs he lay? 


gu AL LN ESS. 2. J. [from /mall.] * 
1. Littleneſs; not greatneſs, 
The parts in glaſs are evenly ſpread, but are not 


ſo cloſe as in gold; as we ſee by the eaſy admiſſion 
of light, and by the n] of the weight, Bacon. 
2; Littleneſs ; want of bulk; minuteneſs; 
exility. | 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpect of the fineneſs 
of the body, or the /mallne/s of the parts, or ſubtilty 
of the motion, is little enquired. N Bacon. 
The ſmallneſs of the rays of light may contribute 
very much to the power of the agent by which they 
' are refracted. Newton, 
„Want of ſtrength ; weakneſs. 
MAa'LLPoX. #, /. | ſmall and pox.] An 
eruptive diſtemper of great malignity : 
. wariole. 
He fell fick of the /mal/pox. Wiſeman. 
$MA'LLY. adv, [from /mall.] In a little 
quantity; with minuteneſs; in a little or 
low degree, | 
A child that is till, and ſomewhat hard of wit, 
is never choſen by the father to be made a ſcholar ; 
or elſe, when he cometh to the ſchool, is /mally 


regarded, _ 
SMALTs 2. / | 
produced from two parts of zaffre being 
fuſed with three parts common ſalt, and 
one part potaſh. | Hill, 
To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with log- 


wood water; and moreover turnſoil with lac mingled | 


with ſmalt of bice. Peacham, 
SMa'RAGDINE, adj. [| ſmaragdinus, Lat.] 
Made of emerald ; reſembling emerald. 
SMART, 2. „ [rmeonra, Saxon; /mert, 
Dutch; /marta, Swediſh, ] 
1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

n her mind, though too late, by the ſmart, 
was brought to think of the diſeaſe. Sidney, 
2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 

-  Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 


And counſel mitigates the gens ſmart. F. Queen. | 


It increaſed the /mar! of his preſent ſufferings, to 
compare them with his former happineſs. Allerbury. 


To SMART, v. 7. [pmeontan, Saxon; 

' /merten, Dutch.] 4 5 
1, To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only.becauſe 

he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs ne. 

| outh. 

Human blood, when firſt let, is mild, and will 

not make the eye, or a freſn wund, ſmart. Arbuth, 


2. Jo feel pain of body and mind. | 
le that is ſurety for a ſtranger ſhall /mar? for it. 
| Proverbs. 

No creature /mar:s ſo little as a fool. | 


Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, | 
 Thourunconeern'lt canſt hear the mighty crack. + 
| 


Pope, 
SMART. adj. [from the noun. ] . 
4, Pungent; ſharp ; cauſing ſmart, 
Vor. II. TTY | 


Dryden. 


: Aſcham, | . 
A beautiful blue ſubſtance, 


2. Livelineſs ; 


| 2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 


S MA 


ſcience Sal . 
Io che fair he fain would quarter ſhow, * 
His tender heart recoils at every blow; 
If unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 
He means but to correct, and not provoke. Granv, 
2. Quick; vigorous ; active. | 
That day was ſpent in ſmart ſkirmiſhes, in whic 
many fell, | Clarendon, 
This ſound proceeded from the nimble and ſmart 
percuſſions of the ambient air, made by the ſwift 
and irregular motions of the particles of the W 


| vyle. 
3. Produeing any effect with force and 
vigour. 


After ſhow'rs 
The ſtars ſhine ſuarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd beams, her ſharpen'd horns. 
4 Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty. | 
It was a /mart reply that Auguſtus made to one 
that miniſtred this comfort of the fatality of thiags; 
this was fo far from giving any eaſe to his mind, 
that it was the very thing that troubled him. 
: a Tillotſon. 
5. Briſk; vivacious ; lively. 
You may ſee a /mart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hands, during the whole courſe of his harangue. 
A deaf man would think he was cheapening a beaver. 
Addiſon, 
Who, for the poor renown of being art, 
Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart? 
Yourg. 


SMART. 2. /. A fellow affecting briſkneſs 
and vivacity. A cant word. 


SMARATET. adv. from ſnart.] After a 


ſmart manner; ſharply ; briſkly ; vigor- 
ouſly ; wittily, 

The art, order, and gravity of thoſe proceedings, 
where ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſet, and 
ſmartly purſued, made them leſs taken notice of. 

| Clarendon. 
SMA'RTNESS. 7. . [from ſmart.] - 

1. The quality of being ſmart ; quickneſs ; 
vigour. 

hat intereſt ſuch a /martneſs in ſtriking the air 

hath in the produCtion of ſound, may in ſome mea- 
ſure appear by the motion of a bullet, and that of a 
ſwitch or other wand, which produce no ſound, -if 
they do hut flowl paſs through the air; 
the one do ſ. y ſtrike the air, and the other be 
ſhot out of a gun, the celerity of their percuſſions on 
the air puts it into an undulating motion, which, 
reaching the ear, produces an audible noiſe. Boyle. 
E - wittineſs, 

I defy all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, equal 

in wit, humour, ſuarinęſt, or politeneſs, to my ſet. 


1, Taſte; tincture; twang. 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmrazch of bonour in t. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or naſal 
ſmatch in their language. Holder. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but 
mixt with a /natch of a vitriolick. Grew, 
2. [cœruleo, Latin, ] A bird. 
Jo SMAT TER. v. u. 7 is ſuppoſed to be 
corrupted from /mack or taſte. | | 
1. To have a flight taſte ; to have a ſlight, 
ſuperficial, and imperſect knowledge. 
uch a practice gives a ſlight /mat/ering of ſeveral 
ſciences, without any ſolid knowledge. 
Since, by a little 1 learni 
at copceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may 
Bentley. 


In proper terms, ſuch as men /mazter, 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. Hudibras. 
Of ſtate affairs you cannot /matter ; 
Are aukward when you try to-flatter. Swift. 
Sma'TTER, 7. /. (from the verb.] Super- 


| 
| 


| ficial or flight knowledge. 


| Hew'/mart a laſh that ſpeech doth glve my eon 


whereas, if 


Swi & 
SMATCH, 2. /, [corrupted from 1 4 


Watts. | 
in learning, and | 


| 
| 


he fad it again by harder ſtudy and an humbler mind | 


1 


of 
: 


4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. 


5 
| 


| 


: 


| 


 SMA'TTERER. z. /. 


SME 


All other ſciences were extinguiſhed during this 
* excepting only a ſmatier of * 
og. . 
[from /marter.] One 

who has a {light or ſuperficial knowledpe. 

Theſe ſew who preſerve any rudiments of learn- 

ing, are, except one or two ſmatterers, the clergy's 

friends. Y X | Swift, 

To SMEAR. v. 4. [ymepan, Saxon; /mee- 
ren, Nutch. | 


1. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous 
and adhefive ; to beſmear. 
If any ſuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you ſee me /mear'd, 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus, Shakſpeare, 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk, 
Smeer'd round with pitch. Miltone 
Smear'd as ſhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 
The Fury ſprang above the Stygian flood, Drydem. 
2. To ſail; to contaminate, 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates ? 
Who ſineared thus and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Spakſpeare. 


SMEAR. 2. J. [from the verb.] An oint- 
ment; any fat liquor or juice. 

SMEA'RY., adj. from /mear,] Dauby ; 
adheſive, 


A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring frame. 


; Rowe, 
SMEATH. z. /. A ſeafowl. 


To SMEETH or SMUTCH. v. a, [y midde, 


Saxon.] To ſmoke; to blacken with 
ſmoke, Not in uſe. a 

SME'GMATICK. adj, [owirywe.] * Soapy ; 
deterſive, ick. 

To SMELL. v. @. pret. and part, /melt. 
[Of this word the etymology is very 
obſcure, Skinner, the moſt acute of all 
etymologiſts, derives it from /moe/, warm, 
zh becauſe ſmells are increaſed by 

eat. | 
1. To perceive by the noſe. 


Their neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or /are/! 


the ſame 
enough, 
2, To find out by mental ſagacity. 


here is 


perfumes with themſelves ; for 


The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a crochet 


came in his head how to countermine him. Z' Ef, 
Toa SMELL, v. tt. 
1. To ſtrike the noſtrils, _ | 
The king is but a man as I am: the violet /mel!s 
to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but 
human conditions, Sbalſpeare. 
The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe 
plants Whoſe leaves ſinell not. Bacon, 


2. To have any particular ſcent : with of, 
Honey in Spain /melleth apparently of the. roſe- 
mary or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it. 
| Bacox, 


A work of this nature is not to be performed upon 
one leg, and ſhould /me/! of oil if duly handled. 


Brown, 
If you 


ſmells of ſmoak, lay the fault upon the coals. Swwifr. 
3. To have a particular tincture or ſmack 
of any quality: 

My unſoil'd name, the auftereneſs of my life, 

Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, | 

That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 

And /mell of calurany, + '  Shalſheare, 
A man ſo ſmelling of the people's lee, 

The court receiv'd him fiſt for charity, Dryder. 
Whoſoever ſhall make like unto that 77 
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S M1 
I had a mind to know, whether they | 
out the treaſure, and whether ſinelling enabled them 
to know what is good for their nouriſhment, 
qe x Spectator. 


would ferid 


5. To exerciſe ſagacity. 
Dow with the noſe, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the general weal. Shakſpeare. 
SMELL, 2. /, [from the verb.] 
1. Power of ſmelling ; the ſenſe of which 
the noſe is the organ, | 
Next, in the noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the nell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give: 
So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs whereby we breathe and live. 
Davies. 
2. Scent ; power of affecting the noſe. 
The ſweeteſt ſmell in the air is the white double 
violet, which comes twice a-year. Bacon. 
All ſweet /ne//s have joined with them ſome 
earthy or crude odours, Bacon, 
Pleaſant ſmells are not configed unto vegetables, 
but found in divers animals. 8 Brown, 
There is a great variety of ſmells, though we have 
but a few names for them; the /me// of a violet and 
of muſk, both ſweet, are as diſtin as any two 


ſmells. Locke. 
SMz'LLER. #, /. [from /mell.] He who 
ſmells. 


SMe'LLFEAST. z. . | ſmell and feaſt.] A 
paraſite ; one who haunts good tables. 
The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten ; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common /me//. 

feaſt, that ſpunges upon other people's trenchers. 
. ; : L' Eftrange, 

SMELT. The pret. and part. paſſ. of /me//. 
Acuͤdgel he had felt, 5 | 
And far enough on this occaſion /mel:. King. 

SMELT, 7. /. [rmelr, Saxon.] A ſmall 
. ſea fiſh, | „„ 

Olf round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſinelts. 


To SMELT. . a, 
ſmelten, mo, 
extract the metal. 


A A fort of earth, of a duſky red colour, found 
chiefly in iron mines. Some of this earth contains 
as much iron as to render it worth /me/ting. Woodw. 


SME'LTER, 2. /. [from ſmelt, } One who 
melts ore. 955 
The ſmelters come up to the aſſayers. Woodward, 
To SMERK, v. a. [y meycian, Saxon. ] To 
ſmile wantonly. p 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe aukward, 

ſpruce, prim, ſneering, and ſmirking countenances 
have got good preſerment by force of cringing. 


K. Iſlandick ; 
o melt ore, ſo as to 


| | Swift, 
SMERKY_. or SMIRK, adj, Nice; ſmart; 
jaunty. 
Seeſt, how bragg yon bullock bears, 
So ſmirk, ſo ſmooth, his pricked ears? 
His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 
His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. Spenſer. 


SME'RLIN. 2. / [| cobitis aculeata.) A fiſh, 
Ainſworth. 


SM1'CKBET, 2. /. [diminutive of noc; 


ſmocket; ſmictet.] The under garment of 

a Woman. | | 
To SMIGHT, for /mite. 

As when a griffon, ſeized of his prey, 

'A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 

Through wideſt air making his idle way, 

That would his rightful ravin rend away 

With hideous horror both together /might, 

And ſouce ſo ſore that they the heavens affray. 

: Fairy 


To SMILE. v. u. F Dutch. ] 
1. To contract the face with pleaſure; to 


_ expreſs kindneſs, love, or gladneſs, by 
the countenance: contrary to frows, 


vw her 


vataries, and cheared them in their paſſage 
palace. N Tatler. 


Carew, |, 


Rueen, | 


| 


* 


The goddeſs of the mountain fried upon her 


ö 


SMI'LINGLY, adv. 


MI 
The fmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake. 
She ſmil'dto ſee the doughty hero lain ; 
Bot, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. 
But when her anxious lord return'd, 
Rais'd is her head; her eyes ate dry'd : 
She /miles as William ne'er had mourn d, 
She looks as Mary ne'er had died. Prior, 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt by the look. 
Our king replied, which ſome will /ni/e at now, 
but according to the learning of that time. Camden. 
Should ſome more ſober critick come abroad, 
If wrong, 1 ſmile; if right, I kiſs the rod. Pope. 
Twas what I ſaid to Crags and Child, 
Who prais'd my modeſty, and /mil'd, 
3. To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 
With /miling plenty and fair proſp'rous days. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


Shakſpeare. 
For ſee the morn, 
Unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton. 
All things 2 4, 
Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 


The river of bliſs through midſt of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream ; 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with beams; 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 


Impurpled with celeſtial roſes nil d. Milton. 
The deſart nil d, . 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild, Pope 


4. To be favourable ; to be propitious, 


Then let me not let paſs 
Occaſion, which now ſmiles. 
Me all too mean for ſuch a tafk I weet ; 
Yet, if the ſov'reign lady deigns to /mile, 
I'll follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
And clothe the verſe in Spenſer's native ſtyle. Prior. 


Milton. 


SMILE, 2. /; [from the verb.] 


1. A light contraction of the face; a look 
of pleaſure or kindneſs: oppoſed to 
frown. 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. — 
—Oh that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch 


{kill. Shakſpeare. 
No man marks the narrow ſpace | 
»Twixt a priſon and a ſmile. Witton, 


To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all her virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Gf theſe fair atheiſts. Milton, 

| Sweet intercourſe | | 
Of looks and fniles ; for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. Million. 


2, Gay or joyous appearance, 


Yet what avail her unexhauſted ftores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
Wich all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art? 
Addiſon. 


[from /miling.] With 
a look of pleaſure. | 
His flaw'd heart, 


T wint two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. - We 


| 


a are. 
Carneades ſtopping him ſmilingly, told him, we 

are not ſo forward as to loſe good company Boyl . 
To SMILT. v. #, | corrupted from /melt, 


| + or melt. ] | 


Having too much water, many corns will /ail?, 
or have their pulp turned into a ſubſtance like thick 
cream. Mortimer. 

To SMIRCH, v. a. [from uri or murcky.] 
To cloud ; to duſk ; to ſoil. SH 
l' put myſelf in poor and mean attire, \, ' 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. 

| | Shakſpeare 


Like the ſhaven Hercules in the June worm: 


eaten tapeſtry. . a ſpeare. 
To SMIRK. v. 4. To look affectedly ſoft 
or kind, 8 
Her grizzled locks aſſume a ſmirking grace, 


And art has Jevell'd her deep furrow'd face. Young. 


Fir'd with the views this glitOring ſcene difo 
And /mit with paſſion for my — praiſe,” 3 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where ſacred Iſis rolls her ancient ſtream. Tickel, 
To SMITE. v. a. pret. note; participle 
paſl, mit, ſmitten, [Tmixan, Saxon ; 
ſmijten, Dutch. ] | 
1. To ſtrike; to reach with a blow, 

So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 

To thoſe ſweet morning drops upon the roſe, 


1 As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays haye 


| Imote | 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows, 


Shak 
| The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to * 


Deſcending. Milton, 
2. Tokill; to deftroy. 


The ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benjamin's 
men, ſo that three hundred and threeſcore died. 


2 Samueb. 
Cod /mote him. for his errour, and he died. 7 


3 2 Samuel. 
3. To aflit; to chaſten. A ſcriptural 
expreſſion. | 


Let us not miſtake God's goodneſs, nor imagine, 
becauſe he /mites us, that we are forſaken by him. 


Wake. 
4. To blaſt, : 


And the flax and the barley was initten, but the 


wheat and the rye not. Exodus, 
5. To affect with any paſſion. 
I wander where the muſes haunt, 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. Milton, 


Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and ſtood; 
But Satan ſmitten with amazement fell, Milton. 

See what the charms that /-zre the ſimple heart, 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. 


P, pts 
S Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 

Pope, 
To SMITE. v. #, To ſtrike; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees /nite together, 


Nabu. 
SMI TER. 2. 


* [from ſmite.| He 


I gave my back to the ſniters, and my cheeks to 
them that pluck off the hair. Jſaiah, 
SMITH. . J. [pPmiS, Saxon; /meth, Ger- 
man; /mid, Dutch; from ꝓmidan, 
Saxon, to beat. 
1. One who forges with his hammer; one 
who works in metals. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and can 
| ſhoe him. I am afraid his mother played falle with 
a ſmith. | : | S$bakſpeare. 
Lawleſs man, the anvil dares profane, 
And faxge that ſteel by which a man is lain; 
Which earth at firſt for ploughſhares did afford ; 
Nor yet the /mith had learn'd to form a ſword, Tate. 
The ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or 2 
diamond, that make their true complex idea, a fm 
or a jeweller commonly knov s better than a philoſo- 
pher, | Locle. 


2. He that makes or effects any thing. 
The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the ſinii bs of their own fooliſh fate. Dryd: 
' SMI'THCRAFT, 2. /. [pmidcpzfc, Sax, ] 
The art of a ſmith. | 
Inventors of paſtorage, /mithcraf?, and muſick. 
| Ruleigb. 
Sm1'THERY, 2. J. [from /mith.) The 
ſhop of a ſmith. | 
$M1'THING. 2. /. [from ſmith.) An art 
manual, by which an irregular lump, ot 
ſeveral lumps, of iron is wrought into an 


who 


intended ſhape, Moxitte 
SM1'THY, u. J [pmiSSe, Saxon.] The 
ſhop of a ſmith, — 


His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, 
And hifs'd like red hot iron within the Fa 


Sur. The part. pai, of /nite 


| down d. J 


= 


+ , Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love. 


3 . 
3. To more with ſuch ſwiftneſo as to kin. 


SMO 


sutrr. u. / The ſineſt of the clayey ore, 
made up into balls, they uſe for marking | 
of ſheep, and call it Vnitt. Woodward, 


Sur/rTEN, [part. paſl. of /mite.] Struck f 
killed; affected with paſſion, 

How agree the kettle and the earthen pot toge- 
ther; for if the one be /mirten againſt the other, it 
ſhall be broken. Eccliſiaſticus. 

Wee did eſteem him ſtricken, „nitten of God, and 
afflicted. Iſaiah, 

By the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſing 
converſation, he made ſuch an impreſſion in her 
heart as could not be effaced ; and he was himſelf 
no leſs ſmituen with Conſtantia, Addiſon. 


SMOck. # J. [Tmoc, Saxon, ] 
1. The under garment of a woman; a 
ſhiff. 
Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, ſo 
cut, as the wrought ne came through it in many 
places. Sidney. 
How doſt thou look now? oh ill-ſtarr'd wench ! 
Pale as thy /mock / when we ſhall meet at compt; 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n. 
Shakſpeare. 
Their apparel was linen breeches, and over that a 
ſmock cloſe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 
Though Artemiſia talks by fits 
Of councils, claſſicks, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
Yet in ſome things, methinks, (he fails 
»Twere well if ſhe would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner /mock, Sevift. 
2, Smack 1s uſed in a ludicrous kind of 
compoſition for any thing relating to 
At /mock-treaſon, matron, I believe you, 
And it I were your huſband ; but when [ 
Truſt to your cobweb boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider: 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Plague on his ſmock-loyalty ! 
I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 


Dryden. 


Smo'ckrACeD. adj., [ ſmack and face.) 
Palefaced maidenly. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids ; 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 
And leave young /meockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. 
: ©) Fenton. 
SMOKE. 2. /. [ys5-mwg, Welſh ; pinec, 
moec, Sax. /moxck, Dutch. ] The viſi- 
le efluvium, or ſooty exhalation, from 
any thing burning, 
She might utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames 
wherewith elſe the was not only burned, but 
- ſmothered. | Sidney. 
Stand off, and let me take the air; 
Why ſhould the ſmoke purſue the fair? 
Cleaveland. 
He knew tears cauſed by ſmoke, but not by flame. 
| Cowley. 
All involv'd with ſtench and ſmoke. Milton. 
As ſmoke that riſes from the kindling fires 
Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 


Smoke paſſing through flame cannot but grow red |® 


hot, and red hot ſmoke can appear no other than | 
flame. a Newton. 
To SMOKE, v. », from the noun.] 


1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 
 Whea the ſun went down, a /-kizg furnace and 
a burning lamp paſſed between thoſe pieces. 


Geneſes. 
Ea His brandiſh'd ſteel, | 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution. Shakſpeare. - 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar „ind. 
Milton, | 


For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 
Altars for Pallas to Athena /mok'd. Granville. 


2. To burn; to be kindled. A ſcriptu- 
ral term. EE | 
The anger of the Lord ſhall /moke againſt that 

n. . a 


Deuteronomy. 


SMOOTH. adj. 


_ | 


* 


3 


SMO 


dle; to move very faſt, ſo as to raiſe duſt 
like ſmoke, | 

Aventinus drives his chariot round; 

Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field; | 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. Dryder. 

With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew, 

He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew z 

Beneath the bending yoke alike they held 

Their equal pace, and /mok'd along the field. Pope. 
4. To ſmell or hunt out. 

He hither came t obſerve and fmoke 
What courſes other riſkers took. Hudibras. 

I began to /moke that they were a parcel of mum- 
mers, and wondered that none of the Middleſex 
Juſtices took care to lay ſome of them by the heels. 

Addiſon. 
5. Touſe tobacco, 
6. To ſuffer; to be puniſhed. 
Maugre all the world will I keep ſafe, 
Or ſome of you ſhall note for it in Rome. 
| Shakſpeare, 
To SMOKE. v. 4, 
1. To ſcent by ſmoke; to medicate by 
ſmoke, or dry in ſmoke. 

Frict ions of the back-bone with flannel, /moked 
with penetrating aromatical ſubſtances, have proved 
effectual. Arbutbnot. 

2. To ſmell out; to find out, | 

He was firſt /no#'d by the old lord; when his 
diſguiſe and he is parted, what a ſprat you ſhall find 
him ! Shakſpeare, 

Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent, and Will 
Trippet begins to be /moked, in caſe I continue this 

paper. Spectater. 
3. To ſneer; to ridicule to the face. 
Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. 


To SMOKE-DRY, v. a. [ ſmoke and dy. 


To dry by ſmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. 


Mortimer. 
Smo'k tr. ./. [from ſmoke,] 
r. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke, 
2, One that uſes tobacco, 
SMO'KELESS, adj. [from ſmoke.) Having 


no ſmoke. 
Tenants with ſighs the /mokele/5 towrs ſurvey, 


And turn th unwilling ſteed another way. Pope. 
SMO'KY. adj. [from ſmoke, ] 
1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 
Victorious to the top aſpizes 
Involving all the wood in /moky fires, Dryden. 


2. Having the appearance or nature of 


ſmoke, | 
London appears in a morning drowned in a black 
cloud, and all the day after ſmothered with ſmoky 
fog, the conſequence whereof proves very offenſive 
to the lungs. Harvey. 
Lf blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the /moky miſts, and vapours damp, 


Then woe to mortals ! Philips. 
3. Noiſome with ſmoke. | 
| O he's as tedious 
As a'tir'd horſe, or as a railing wiſe; | 
Worſe than a ſmoky houſe, Sbalſpeare. 


Courteſy 

Is ſooner found in lowly ſheds, 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, 
And courts of e a 

Morpheus, the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and ſmoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
And, though he fears no prince's frown, 
Flies from the circle ofa crown, Denham. 


- 


mwyth, Welſh. | | 
1. Even on the ſurface ; not rough; level; 
having no aſperities. „ Et ARTE 
Behold Eſau my brother is a hairy man, and I 


am a ſmooth man. Geneſis. 
Miſſing thee, I walk unſeen | 

On the dry /moo/b-ſhaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon 4 . TH 

Riding near her higheſt noon. Milton, 


4 


Milton. 5. Jo palliate; to ſoften, 


me ð, moe d, Saxon; 


| 


SMO 


The outlines muſt be ſοντι, imperceptible to the 
touch, and even without eminences or cavities, 
Dryden. 
Nor box nor limes, without their uſe; 
Smoolh-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade, 
Which curious hands may carve, and ſte with eaſe 
invade. Dryden, 
2. Evenly ſpread; gloſſy. | 
He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The /mocrb=hair'd horſes and the rapid car. Pope, 
3. Equal in pace : without ſtarts or ob- 
ſtruction. | | 
By the hand he took me rais'd, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Simoot h- ding without ſtep. 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 
Deſcends /mooth-gliding from the courts above. 


Milton. 


Pope, 
4. Gently flowing. ! 
Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the ſea. Milton. 
5. Voluble; not harſh ; ſoft, 
When ſage Minerva roſe, 
From her ſweet lips /mooth elocution lows, Cay. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks which none did e'er diſcloſe 
In/ſmooth-pac'd verſe or hobbling proſe, Prior. 


6. Bland; mild; adulatory, 
The ſubtle fiend, 
Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain, 
Diſſembled, and this anſwer ſmooth return'd. 
Milton, 
This /m100th diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addiſon. 
He was ſmooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
ſeldom loſt his temper. Arbutbnot. 
The madding monarchs to compoſe, 
The Pylian prince, the ſnoolb-ſpeech'd Neſtor, roſe. 
| Tickel, 


To SMOOTH, v. a. [from the adjeclive.] 


1. To level; to make even on the ſurface. 
The carpenter encouraged the goldſmith, and he 
that /mootheth with the hammer him that ſmote 
the anvil. Tfaiab. 
Smiling ſhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing thought ; 
From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 

Aud ſmooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies, 
Dryden. 

Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep; 
The God hath /moct/'d the waters oi the mw : 


WAN 
2. To work into a ſoft uniform maſs, 

II brings up again into the mouth that which it 
had ſwallowed, and chewing it, grinds and ſmooths 
it, and afterwards ſwallows it into another _ 

. ay, 

3. To make eaſy; to iid from obſtruc. 

tions, | 2 7 

Thou, Abelard ! the laſt ſad office pay, | 
And /moath my paſſage to thy realms of ay 

| ope. 

4. To make flowing ; to free from harth- 


neſs. 
ln their motions harmony divine 
So /mooths her charming tones. 
All your muſe's ſoſtet art diſplay ; 
Let Carolina /nooth the tuneful lay; 
' Lull with Awelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the 


Milton 


Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 
To ſmooth his fault, I would have been more mild. 


: Shakſpeare. 
6. To calm; to mollify. 
Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us 


auſe, 
And noob the frowns of war with peaceful looks, 
Shakſpeare, 
Each perturbation met with outward calm. 


Milton, 
7. To eaſe, £ 5 | 
Reſtoz'd it ſoon will be; the means prepar'd, 
The difficulty ſmoot h d, the danger ſhar'd: 
Be but yourſelt. | 
4k 2 


- 


royal line. Pope, 


Dryden. 
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1111 a "OR 
$. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſh. | 'the hero: ſhe /inotbered thoſe ſparkles out ofdeceney, | 3, Obſcenity, = 
ments. | | but converſation blew them up into a flame. Dryd. | J Syyr, . a, [from the noun, ] 


Recent 3 cast flatter and look fair SMo'ETHER, 2. /; {from the verb.] | 7 
Smile in men's faces, /mwo7h, deceive, and cog, 1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not in uſe, 5 55 7 eel e Wn oe or coal. 
Duck with French nods and apiſn courteſy, : This unfortunate prince, after a long ſmother of | ;theiſm. ng ſmutted with the foil of 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Shakſpeare. | diſcontent, and hatred of many of his nobility and A fuller had jovitation f. . More. 
This mans a flatt'rer? if one be, ople, break ing forth at times into ſeditions, was at | him: he gave him a thouſ. — 5 10 8 
So are they all ; for every greeze of fortune laſt diſtreſſed by them, - Bacon, 2s falb 2s 1 a 3 = be, but, ſays he, 
Is /nooth'd by that below. Shatſpeare, | - Aman were better relate himfelf to a ſtatue, than t danke munen 
To SMO THEN. v. a. [a bad word among | ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ober. Bacon. The inkide is fo norte“ with d L Fftrange, 
. f | uſt and ſmok 
mechanicks for /in. To make even Nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more than | hat neither the marble, ſily braſ; Fo 
and ſmooth to know little; and therefore men ſhould procure | themſelves 8 a ah 
. : N ; . . » . . on. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and 2 more, and not to keep their ä I am wonderfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants play 
_ ſmonthen the extuberances left. + . Mexon. 2, Smoke; thick duſt * | their innocent tricks, and ſmutting one another. 
/ . N 7 0 a f » . 
SMO'OTHFACED, adj. | // mooth and Face. Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the not her, 4. To taint with wilder. _ 
Mild looking ; having a ſoft air. From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. SA. Mildew falleth upon & F . 
1 I _ 1 _ I yo you, gentle wife ? . Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 8 — JEnererS Bar 
— Not ſay, my lord; a twelvemonth and a day Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe | . te 
I' mark no words that ſmoorfac'd wooers ſay. 4 Amid that mot ber Neptune holds his place, Dryd. To on 8 To gather muſt, 
| Sbalſpeare. The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the hite red-eared wheat is good forclays, and bears 
Let their heirs ſtage, and ſpend their taper in ſmoke and_ſmorher, a very good Crop, and ſeldom firuts. = Mortimer. 
Enrich their time to come with /2o1hfac'd peace, | Collier. | To SMUTCH, v. &. | from /mut. | To black 
Wich ſmiling plenty, and fair ane trum 2257 Ie SMoTHER. v. ». [from the noun. with ſmoke. | 
| : | ſpeare. | , To ſmoke without vent. Have you ſeen but a bright lily grow, 
SMO'OTHLY, adv. [ from obi b.] | Hay and ſtraw have a very low degree of TN Be ore rude-hands have touch'd it ? 
1, Not roughly; evenly. | but yet cloſe and ſmothering, and which drieth not. Ha" you mark'd but the fall o, the ſnow, 
2. With even glide. N. . Bacon. ; Betore the ſoil hath ſmuich'd it. Ben Jonſor. 
The muſick of that murm' ring ſpring 2. To be ſuppreſſed vr kept cloſe, SMU TTILY. 55% FE mully.] 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ſing; The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, for | I · Blackly ; ſmoki Yo 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below want of company, a man had better talk to a'polt | 2, Obſcenely. ; 
 Soſweetly warble, or ſo /moorbly flow, Pope, than let his thoughts lie ſmoking and ſmoibering. | SMy'TTINESS. 2. / [from /mmtty, 
3. Without obſtruction; eaſily ; readily, ; . . , Sail en fake 
Had Jochus been mindful, the fraud of the Gibe- | SMO'ULDERING, [This word ſeems a| Fly vines and peaches, u den euch 
onites could not fo ſmoothly have paſt uneſpied, till Su urpkx. | participle but I know wie bot to 2 A e — * their lag 2 
was no help. Hooker, not whether the verb ſmoulder be in uſe : upon their fruits, which were good for nothing. 


Þ 
4. With ſoft and bland language. 


e rmogan, Sax. to ſmother; insel, Dutch Temple. 
SMO'OTHNESS, 2. /. [from /mooth.] ot. | Baring we — Mag di vent. | 2- Obſceneſs. | ED 
1. Evenneſs on the ſutface ; freedom from None can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, | SMU'TTT- 24j. [from nut. 

be ß ̃ EE Ge ̃ fear, 

ea- ſide, i on im daunts who hath eſcap' ö 
was ſo delicate a fine day, that the n¹αον h of the the firoke. Fairy — With ſudden 1 x the air, 
* agus hi ts fet up for - merchant. E Air. = — bes pent room 2 along, | THEE Miltox, 
2 nymp is all into a laure gone | An mon "ring as it went, in filence ted ; The /mut! infcot full of ks. i 

The /moorbneſs of her ſkin remains alone. Dryden. Till th' infant monſter, with devouring ſtrong, He 3 5 — os, Kar coſt 3 
2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate. | Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. two hours to wath the ink off his face. Pope, 
© Fallacious drink! ye honeſt men, beware, | SMUG. adj. Smack, dreſs ;' ſmucken, to | 2. Tainted with mildew, | 

Nor truſt its /aroot neſs , the third circling glaſs | dreſs; Dutch. Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed Smutty corn will ſell dearer at one time than the 
3 TR” gh 3 ſoftneſs of . bilips. with affectation of niceneſs, but without , 8575 oe. eſt Lecke, 

9 . elegance. 8 5 n N m eit. 

As French has more fineneſs and /moothneſ5 at | There 1 have a bankru ; The place is a cenſure of a profane and /mu!!y 

this time, ſo jt had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force | ares usr dhe his hend of th. Rant W a beggar, . paſſage in the Old Bachelor. x Collier 
2 ahi 9 „ where e fl *- | that uſed to come ſo ſuug upon the mart. Shak/p. SNACK. #. . [from fratch.] A ſhare; a 
1 W nn ys lng it, that ne He who can make your viſage leſs horrid, and part taken by compact. 

di Cans id; frequently uſing ſynalephas, and hon. your perſon more ſmug, is worthy ſome — recep- If the maſter gets the better on't, they come in 
| cluding his ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. Dry, | , &. a Rn} promo 1 Efivange, 
4. BI andneſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech To SMUG. v. a. To adorn : ko ſpruce. For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

3 85 Ck P "4 My men, That muſt be cantled, and the judge go frack. 

He 1 ol Ware q he e er ſmoothneſs, In Cince's houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine Dryden. 
Sond & = 8 z Stud iouſiy ſweeten'd, /mug'd with oile, and deckt All my demurs but double his attacks; 
SMoTE The | — = 2 SBabpeare. Wich in and outweeds, Chapman, | At laſt he whiſpers, * Do, and we go ſnacks.” 
Death with a tigent mote. Alien. | To SMU'GGLE. v. 4. [/mackeler, Dutch.] | cor. 2. |. Faces; Lat.] A fiſh. 0 
To $Mo'THER, v. 4. [Tmonan, ed} j To import or export goods without pay- SATT TIE. 2. . ¶ /navel, Dutch, the noſe. | 
1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by excluſion 8 ng the cuſtoms, | 3 A bridle which eroſſes the noſe. 
of the air. te. a h [om ſmuggle. A The third o' th* world is yours, which with 2 
She might give a paſſage to her thoughts, and ſo wretch who, in dehance of jultice and , naſe 


as it were utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames, the laws, 1mports or Exports goods either You may pace eaſy 3; but not ſuch a wife, Shak/þs 


wherewithelſe the vas not only burned but ſmothered. | contraband or without payment of the | bis, Soo him with praiſes be ande 
, , . 


i Sidney. 
| We /mother'd as 12 cuſtoms, t f | And then betimes in a ſoft ſnaffle wrought. Dry. 
The moſt repleniſh'd ſweet work of nature, | Swu'cLY, adv, [from ung.] Neatly ; 7 Swa'rris. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſprucely. WT '| bridle; to hold in a bridle; to hold; to 


| ir Ko gt MF er (ſhe fram'd. 
That from the prime creation e er ſhe 840%. TI Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, manage. 


We are enow yet living in the field, 


| And her face will look wondrous /mug/y. Gay. i | 
To ſa other up the Englith in our throngs. Shakfp, {Swu'cntss, u. / from ſmug. | Sprucenels 3 SN AG. 10 Of chis word I know not the 
© The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, — | neatneſs without elegance. »| etymo ogy or original, 
n e around bin ile, 4, Sid Ts 5. fe (yea, Saxon 3 tte, | 2. 4 J fps e bee edel lame 
2. To ſuppreſs. Ki | Dutch. ] wy ; | Whictwith a ftaff;all full of little ug,, 
Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginning perhaps at | t* A 1 made with ſoot or coal. She did diſport; and Impotence her name. F. Qu. 
A. the ürſt among tew,/aſterwards ſpreadiag into greater 2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; The coat of arms, 


_ multitudes, and fo gong: ; 8 beof } mildew. | | Fon « 2 amn. Dryden 
tote, even in plain things, to /mother the light of F have ſuffered b u1ty whe t when foch as hung on — | : . 
patural underſtanding, _. .. Hooker. | will nos ſel for bote five {ni freer 3 : wheteas | 2s A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding beyond 
She was warmed with the graceful appearance of | chat Which is free (row uu will ſelr for den. Mor. | the reſt; a tooth, in, eontempt. 

* a f 7 ' R 5 . 
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SNA 
la China none hold women ſweet, | 
their ſnags are black as jet: 


:ne Chihu put niae queens to death, —_ 
; — on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. Pyior. 


Sxa'cceD. |} adj, [from ſuag. Full of 
Sna'ceY.  nags,;. full of ſharp pro- 
tuberances; ſhooting into ſharp points. 

; 9 ſte ps 5 3 
Upon a ſnaggy oa „which he had torn 
Out of ry bowels, and it made ; 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he diſ- 
may d. Spenſer. 
Naked men belabouring one another with ſnagged 
ſticks, or dully falling together by the ears at filty- 
cufls. ore. 
SYAIL. #. . [rnœzl, Saxon; ſnege!, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A ſlimy animal which creeps on plants, 
{ſome with ſhells on their backs; the 


emblem of ſlowneſs, 

I can tell why a ſnail has a houſe. —Why ?— 
Why, to put's head in ; not to give it away to his 
daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe. 


| Shakſpeare. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and /ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
bakſpeare. 


The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder : 
| Snail ſlow in profit, but he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Shakſpeare. 
Seeing the//rai/, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own houſe ſtill, ſtill is at home, 
Follow, for he is eaſy-pac'd, this ſnail 
Be thine own palace, or the world's thy gaol. 
| | Donne. 

There may be as many ranks of beings in the in- 

viſible world ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves are 

- ſuperior to all the ranks of being beneath us in this 

viſible world, even though we deſcend below the 

ſnail and the oyſter, Watts. 

2. A name 8 to a drone, from the ſlow 
motion of a ſnail. 

Why prat'it thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou /7:ai/, thou ſlug, thou ſot ! 
Shakſpeare. 
SNAIL-CLAVER Or Snail-trefoil, n. ſ. | tre fo- 
lum. Lat.] An herb. Ain ſau. 
SNAKE. 1. /. [pnaca, Sax. ſnake, Dutch. ] 
A ſerpent of the oviparous kind, diſtin- 
guiſhed from a viper, The ſnake's bite 
is harmleſs. Snake in poetry is a general 
name for a ſerpent. 
Glo'ſter's ſhew beguiles him; 
As the nate, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining chequer'd ſlough, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakſp. 

We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd it: 4 

| She'll cloſe, and be herſelf ; whilit qur poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakſpeare. 

The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, 
teſembliug the gliding of a ſnake upon the ground: | 

they muſt be ſmooth and even. Dryden, 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ſtones, the food of 

faakes, | 

That work-in hollowearth their winding oaks. | 

i Dryden. 
SMA KEnOO r. 2. ,. [ſnake and rot.] A 
ſpecies of birthwort growing in Virginia 
and Carolina, . 
SNA'KESHEAD. Iris. . . | bernodactylus, 
— A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily- ſhaped flower, 
al one ſeaf, ſhaped exactly like an iris; but has a 
- tuberoſe-root, divided into two or three dugs, like 
oblong bülbs. ack Miller. 
Sna'xewEeD or Bort. u. ſ. [biftorta, | 

Latin.] A plant. | | 
Sxa'x2woop. 2. / from ſuale and aud. 
What we call ua wo, is properly the ſmaller 
i dranches of the root of a tall ſtraight tree growing 
in the ifland of Timor, and other parts of the Eaſt. 
It has no remarkable imell ;_but is of an intenſely 

bitter taſte. The Indians are of opinion, that it is 


2 


Ta SNAP, well, 
1. To break ſhort; to fall 


a certain remedy for the bit of the hooded ſerpent, | 


SNA 


and from thence its name of /ignum colubrinum, or 
JSnakeword. . We very ſeldom uſe it. Hill. 


SNA'KY. adj. [from ſrake.] 
1. Serpentine; belonging to a ſnake; re- 


ſembling a ſnake. 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's ting, 
Of that ſelf kind with which the furies fell 
Their /naky heads do comb. Spenſer. 
The crooked arms Meander bow'd with his ſo 


Jnaly flood, 


Refign'd for conduct the choice youth of all their | 


mortal brood. Chapman. 

The true lovers knot had its original from odus 
Herculaneus, or Hercules's knot, reſembling the 
ſnaly complication in the caduceus, or rod of 


Hermes, Brown. 
So to the coaſt of Jordan he directs 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with /naky wiless Milton, 


. Having ſerpents. 
Look, look unto this /naty rod, 
And ſtop your ears againſt the charming god. 


Ben Jonſon. 
In his hand 


He took caduceus, his /raky wand. Hub. Tale. 
What was that /naky-headed gorgon ſhield 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin ! 
Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone ? 
: Milton, 
His flying hat was faſten'd on his head; 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the 2 wand. Dryden. 


To SNAP. v. a, ¶ the ſame with knap. ] 
1. To break at once; to break ſhort, 


If the chain of neceſſity be no- ſtronger, but that 
it may be ſnapped ſo eafily in ſunder ; if his will 
was no otherwiſe determined from without himſelf, 
but only by the ſignification of your deſire, and my 
modeſt intreaty, then we may conclude, human 
affairs are not always governed by abſolute neceſſity. 
Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
Light is broken like a body, as when 'tis "x 0 
ped in pieces by a tougher body. Digby, 
Dauntleſs as death, away he walks; 
Breaks the doors open, ſnaps the locks; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy, 
Nor ſtops till he has culprits body. Prior. 
. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, or 
ſharp ſound. ? 
The bowzy fire 
Firſt ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire, 
Then ſnapt his box. Dunciad. 


3. To bite. 


A gentleman paſſing by a coach, one of the horſes 
ſnapt off the end of his finger. Wiſeman. 
All mungrel curs bawl, ſaarl, and /rap, where 
the foe flies before him. L' Eftrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is danger- 
ous to all women Who are not virgins, may have 
given occaſion to a fooliſh report, that my lion's 
Jaws are ſo contrived as to ſuap the hands of apy of 
the female ſex, who are not thus qualified. Addi/or, 
He /naps deceitſul air with empty jaws, ' 
The ſubtle hare darts.ſwift beneath his paws, Gay. 


4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpectedly. 


Sir Richard Graham. tells the marquis he. would 
ſnap one of the kids, and make ſome ſhiſt to carry 


him cloſe to. their lodgings. Mollon. 
Some with a noiſe and greaſy light 
Are ſnapt, as men catch Jarks at night. Builer. 


You jhould have ht of this before you was 
taken; for now you are in no danger to be ſuapt 
fioging again. L'Eftrange. 

id 1 not ſee you, raſcal, did I not, 
When you lay ſnug to /zap young Damon's goat ? 


, Dryden. 
Belated ſeem on watch tolie, 
And ſnap ſome cully paſſing by. Swift. 


5. Lappen, Dutch. ] To treat with ſharp 


language. : 
- Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 
And ſnapp'd their canons with a why not. 


That chides and /zaps her up at every word. 


break without bending, * 


. Hudibras, | 


| which, though it may not be fit to obſerve ſerupul- 
Granville. * 


ſunder; to 


| caſt a /nare upon you. 


SNA 
Note the ſhip's ſickneſſes; the maſt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
Wich a ſalt droply clogg'd; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high - ſtretch'd treble ſtrings. 

Donne. 
The back bone is divided into ſo many vertebres 
for commodious bending, and not one intire rigid 
bone, which, being of that length, would have been 
often in danger of ſnapping in ſunder. Ray. 
If your ſteel be too hard, that is, too britile, if 
it be a ſpring, it will not bow; but with the leaſt 
bending it will /rap aſunder. Moxon, 
The makers of theſe needles ſhould give them a 
due temper : for if they are too ſoft, they will bend; 
and if they are too brittle, they /nap. wes! 
2. To make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, L 
ſee no reaſon but I may rap at him. Shak peare. 


We ſnap at the bait without ever dreaming of 

the hook that goes along with it. J. Eftrange. 
Towzer ſnaps 

At people's heels with frothy chaps. Swifts 


SNAP, 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of breaking with a quick 
motion, 


2. A greedy fellow, 


He had no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a 
cunning /rap, then at the board. L' Eftranges 
3. A quick eager bite. 
With their bills, thwarted croſſwiſe at the end, 
they would cut an apple in two at one /nap. 


Carew. 
4. A catch; a theft, 
SNA'PDRAGON or Calf's Snout. . . | an- 
tirrhinum, Latin, ] 
1. A plant, 
2, A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raiſins thrown into it, which 
thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are 
afraid to take out ; , but which may be 
ſafely ſnatched by a quick motion, and 
put blazing into the mouth, which being 
cloſed, the fire is at once extingutſhed, 
| a ikke 1. J. [from ſnap.) One who 
naps, 
y father named me Autolicus, being letter'd 
under Mercury; who, as 1 am, was likewiſe a 
Snapper up of unconſider'd trifles. Sbakſpeare, 
Sna'ePISH. adj. [from ſnap, ] 
1. Eager to bite. 


The ſnappiſb cur, the paſſenger's annoy, 
Cloſe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 
They lived in the temple ; but were ſuch ſnappih 
curs, that they frighted away moſt of the votaries. 


Speators 
2. Peeviſh ; ſharp in reply. 


Peeviſhly; tartly. 
SNna'eP1SHNESS, 2. . {from /nappi/h, ] 
Peeviſhneſs ; tartnefs, | | 
SNA'PSACK. . . [/ſnappſack, e A 
ſoldier's bag: more uſually knapfact.] 
SNARE. 2. /. Jara, Swediſh and Iflandick ; 
ſnare, Daniſh ; ſuoor, Dutch. | | 
1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; a gin; 
a net; a nooſe. 7 | 
O poor hapleſs nightingale, thought I, . 
How ſweet thou fing'fſt, how near the deadly oe? 


1. Any thing by which one is entrapped or 


_ entangled, 
This I ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may 
I Corinthians. 
A tool's mouth is his deſtruction, and his lips are 
the ſnare of his ſoul. Proverbs. 
Propound to thyſelf a conſtant rule of living, 


ouſly, left it become a ſzare to thy conſcience, or 
endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be broken, 


Taylor, 
For thee ordain'd v help, became thy ſnare. . 


: 


On, 


 Sna'ePISHLY, adv. (from ſuappiſb. 
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S A . INE S NE 


| Beauty, wealth, andwity ff f lber, failing down the ſtream, | 7rg, and inwardly reproaching them, from fene 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit:; Are /natch'd immediate by the quick'd-eyed trout, ot their own guilt, but to ſee others as bad. f 
The ſpreading ſuare for all mankind is laid. Or darting ſalmon. _. ...- Thomſon. When int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking train, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray'd. - Dryden. | 2, To tranſport or carry ſuddenly, 5 gs all eos. — and all the vain, 
0 * He had ſcarce performed any part of the office of 6 waits, of to. the Kalldig,. of the cell, 
To SNARE. w. 4. LION the bin 1 oof a biſhop in the 23 of ok eee as | -- When the laſt ling*ring friend has bid fare wel. Pe. 
entrap; to entangle; to catch in a note. ſarched from thence, and promoted to Canterbury. Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
; ; Glo'ſter's ſhew | | Chrendoun Will jneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. Pe 
- Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile . : | 0 ature! "| Snz'axER, 2. /. A ſmall veſſel of drink 
Wich ſorrow /nares relenting paſſengers. Sbalſpeare. Intich me with the knowledge of thy works, I have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myrmi. 
| PR. wicked is ſuared in the work of Palas Szath me to heaven, 5 Thomſen, dons about a ſneaker of five gallons. SpeQJar;y, 
Sf. a>" AP TONS. > tg IEA Bang | . „ SNE AKING, participial adj. [from ſneak, 
. Henceforth, left that too heav'nly form, pretended eagerly at ſomething. 1. Servile ; mean 3 low. a 
To helliſti falſchood, /uare them, Milton. Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of wm the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 
To SNARL. v. u. [/narren, Dutch. ] fool, they would have part on't ; nay, the ladies too 2 Co 7 OY dog, won? us bitch. Rowe, 
1, To growl as an angry animal; to will be ſnatching. Shakſpeare. | 2 · Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parſimo- 
185 _= He ſhall /rach on the right hand, and be hungry. Oy: 
- * > What! were you /rarling all before I came, Lreus, Neid of his tilt . | On ee adv, [from ſneaking.) 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, | Runs, doubles, ds wad mens amidſt the war: 1. Meanly D ſerv ilely. 
And turn yeu all your hatred now on me? Shakjp. Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, Do all things like a man, not /neaking/y : 
85 5 He is born with teeth! And /ratches at the beam be firſt can find. Dy den, Think the Ling ſees thee Fill. "Herbert, 
And ſo I was; which plainly ſignified 8 Th OT While you ſneatingly ſubmit, 
That I ſhould /rar!, and bite, and play the dog · NAT CH. 7. . [ om the verb.] And beg our pardon at our feet, 
; | Shakſpeare. | 1- A haſty catch, Diſcourag'd by your guilty fears 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. To hope for quarter for your ears. Huditras, 


Doth dogged war briftle his angry creſt, 

And frarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakſpeare. 
The ſhes even of the ſavage herd are ſaſe; 

All, when they /rar/ or bite, have no return 


After a (hower to weeding a ſnatch; 2, In a covetous INES » 
More eaſily weed with the root to diſpatch, Tuer. SN E AKINGNESS, %, / from Vntabing.] 
3. A ſmall part of any thing; a broken | 1. Niggardlineſs. 


But courtſhip from the male. Dryden. R 2. Meanneſs; pitifulneſs. 
An angry cur - She chaunted /zatches of old tunes, SNe'AKUP. . / [from ſneak, ] A cowardly 
Snatch while he feeds. Dryden and Lee. As one incapable of her own diſtreſs, Shakſpeare. creepine, inſidious ſcoundrel. Obſole:; . 
£2 ſpeak roughly ; to talk in rude In this work attempts will exceed performances, 2 3 K . 
SN it being compoſed by fratches of time, as medical e prince is a jack, a ſreakup; and if he were 
ins: | ans or opt 84 here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he wo 
'Tis malicious and unmanly to Varl at the little 4. A broken or inter | ; f ay lo. Shakſpeares 
a . rrupted action; a ſhort 2 
— - 8 2 from which Virgil _— fit, PF 5 | To SN EAP, ys This word ſeems a 
Ihe honeſt farmer and his wife, - The ſnatches in his voice, | —_ 2 /nib, or of ſnap, to re- 
Two years declin'd from prime 1 . And burſt of ſpeaking, wertWFhis. Sbatſpcare. primand. Perhaps /zap is in that ſenſe 
Had ſtruggled with the marriage nooſe, They move by fits and ſratches; fo that it is not from ſnib, fnibbe, Daniſh. 
As almoſt ery couple does: — | — — motion, which, | Men ſhulde. him ſaibbe bitterly 
metimes my plague ! ſometimes my darling alon ot its perpetuity, mult be regular and equal. | 3 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow /narling. Prior. ; Wilkins. a Chaucer. 
Where hat thee have  frarling ons truths, We have often little ſnatches of ſunſhine and fair | I, To reprimand : to check. 
and entertaining company with diſcourſe of their weather in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year. | 2, To nip 
diſeaſes? |  Congreve. Aves muff Specialor. © What may 
To SN AR | V, A. To entangle - to embar. 5 ws GEE | a mu ing anſwer, : Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
nll | | : 4 ome, leave your /natches, yield me a direct No ſneaping winds at home. Shatkſpeare, 
raſs. I know not that this ſenſe is well anſwer. | winch 
eutherincd Shakſpeare. | Sg ae, 2. . [from the verb.] A repri- 
Confuſed ſnarled conſciences render it difficult to nnn {+ from. natch, | One that mand; a check, a 
pull out thread by thread. Decay of Pie. ſnatches, or takes any thing in haſte, My lord, I will not undergo this ſreap without 
aa 7 [ 3 fun ] EEE: They of thoſe marches reply: you call honourable boldneſs impudent ſau- 
earl 4 rd” fs 1 R . | Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend cineſs; if a man will court'ſy and ſay nothing, he 
_ a _-_ ing, ſurly, quarrelſome, Our ge from the pilfering borderers. is virtuous, Shakſpeore, 
1nfulting fellow. e do not mean the courſing /ratches onl . . : 
Should pid libels grieve your mind, * But fear the main intendment of fi Scot, Sha'ſp. | ip i To i properly * 2 
n „ G NEAP, | o check; to chide; to re. 
Lie down obſcure, like other folks, F Uf int Snatching 4 primand. = 
Below the laſh of /zarlers jokes. Swift, | Haſtily - with interruption. Which made this fooliſh briar wax ſo bold, 


| f 3 To SNEAK, v. 2. nican . * That on a time he caſt him to ſcold 
he; 4 [from ſnare.] Entangling 4 Daniſh.] by 5 Saxon ; /n Se, And ſebbe the good * e old. Spenſer. 


Spiders in the vault their /rary webs have fpread. 1. To creep ſlily; to come or go as if To SNEER. v. 2. [This word is apparently 


| ei afraid to be ſeen. of the ſame family with /wore and /nort. , 
SxasT..n./, The ſnuff of a candle. Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 1. To ſhow contempt by looks: 14%. /ty- 
I It firſt burned fair, till ome part of the candle To her unguarded neſt the weazel, Scot, pendere adunco. | 


was conſumed, and the ſawduſt gathered about the Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs, 2. To inſinuat ert e 
- ſnaſt; but then it made the ua big · and long, and | Sbaſſpeare. ate contempt by covert expreſ. 


rn duſkiſh} | Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you ſions. | 

: __ —_— 1 ey om = g Fwy Muſt have a wed anon: lay hold on bes Shak/p. The wolf was by, and the fox in a /zcering way 
T; SN ATCH | t | Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, |. adviſed him not to irritate a prince againſt his ſub- 
I L , 8 = [/nacken, Dutch, ] You ſkulk'd behind the fence, and fneak'd away. : 8 L'Eftranges 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily. „ f Dryden. I could be content to be a little ſneered at in a 
'I A A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh todepart this I ought not to turn my back, and to freak off in line, for the ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in 
world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, than to | ſilence, and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, reading the reſt. Pope. 

de ſuddenly cut off in a moment; rather to be taken | and ſlain. . Watrs. | If there has been any thing expreſſed with too : 
than ſnatched away from the face of the earth. He. ſneal'd into the grave, | much ſeverity, it will fall upon thoſe /reering or 
| N Hooker. A monarch's half, and half a harlot's ſlave. | daring writers of the age againſt religion, who have 
| Death, | | Dunciatt, left reaſon and decency. | Watts. 

| So ſnatch'd, will not exempt us from the pain. Are yon all ready? Here's your muſick here: | 3+ To utter with grimace, | 

* 8 5 . Author, /reak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. I have not been Peeing fulſome lies, and nau · 
3 Life's ſtream hurries all too faſt : Fl ſeous flattery, at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 


| ; 33 we. 
| In vain ſedate refletiens we would make, 2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervility; | 4+ To ſhow awkward mirth. 
i When half our knowledge we muſt ſuatcb, not — — crouch; to truckle. | | I vs K.. power over one muſcle in their N 
- She ſrateb'd a ſheet of Thule from her bed 4 AT his dag 3 — oy 8 — * 4 ws Nui Ferns 7 22 
7 on 8 Sudden = — and whelms it Ger the pyres - my conſcience. | =o South, | SNEER. 2. J [from the verb, ] 
L aff 2 9 2 a | Pope. Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and /neak- N 1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 


* 


SNI 
Did not the /reer of more impartial. men 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen? 
2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 
* Socrates or Cæſar might have a fool's coat clapt 
upon them, and in this.diſguiſe neither the wiſdom 
of the one, nor the. majeſty of the other, could 


ſecure them from a /neer. - Watts, 
SNE ERER. 2. / from ſueer.] He that ſneers 
or ſhows contempt. 
Jo SNEEZE. v. z. [nie ran, Saxon; 
nigſen, Dutch.] To emit wind audibly 
by the noſe. | 
If one be about to ſneeze, rubbing the eyes till 


i tears run Will prevent it; for that the humour 
deſcending to the noſtrils is diverted to the eyes. 


Bacon. | 


If the pain be more intenſe and deeper within, 
amongſt the membranes, there will be an itching 
in the. palate and noſtrils, with frequent nee . 

| Wiſeman, 
To thee Cupid /ſreex'd aloud; 
And every lucky omen ſent before, 
To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhort, Dryden. 
If any thing oppreſs the head, it hath a power to 
fee itſelf by ſneezing... Ray. 
Voiolent ſneezing produceth convyfions in all the 
muſcles of reſpiration : ſo great an alteration can be 
produced only by the tickling of a feather; and if 
the action of ſneezing ſhould be continued by ſome 
yery acrid ſubltance, it will produce headach, uni- 
_ verſal convulſions, fever, and death. Arbuthnor. 
An officer put the ſharp end of his half-pike a 
gdod way up into my noſtril, which tickled my 
- noſe like a ſtraw, and made me ſneeze — 
; ä wift, 
SneEzZE, 7%. /. [from the verb.] Emiſſion 
of wind audibly by the noſe. 
] heard the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle; but 
Theſe flaws, though mortals fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heay'n, 
Are to the main as wholeſome as a ſneeze 
To man's leſs univerſe, and ſoon are gone. 
Milton. 
We read in Godignus, that upon a ſneeze of the 
emperor of Monomotapa, there paſſed acclamations 
ſucceſſively through the city. Brown. 
SNE'EZEWORT. z. / [ ptarmica, Latin, ] A 
plant. 


SNET, z./; [among hunters. ] The fat of a 
„deer. Di. 
SxNeEw. The old preterit of To no. Dick. 
To SNIB. v. 4. [/nibbe, . Daniſh. See 
SNEAP,] To check; to nip ; to repri- 
mand, | | 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, | 
That liſt at will them to revile or /rib. Hub. Tale. 


SNICK and ſnee, u. /, A combat with 
* knives, | 
Among the Dunkirkers, where /nick and ſnee 
was in faſhion, a boatſwain, with ſome of our men 
drinking together, became quarrelſome: one of our 
men beat him down; then kneeling upon his breaſt, 
he drew out a knife, ſticking in his ſaſh, and cut 
him from the ear towards the mouth. Yiſemar. 
To Sn1'CKER or Snigger. v. n, To laugh 
flily, wantonly, or contemptuouſly ; to 
laugh in one's ſleeve. Diet. 


To Sy1Fe. v. u. ¶ /rifa, Swediſh.] To 
draw breath audibly up the noſe, 
So then you look'd ſcornful, and /i at the dean, 
As who ſhould ſay, Now am I ſkinny and lean ? 
3 | Swift. 
To Sni'coLs. vv. 1. Y: 
Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm day, 
when the water is loweſt, take a ſtrong ſmall hook, 
tied to a ſtring about a yard long; and then into one 


of the holes, where an cel may hide herſelf, with | 


_ the help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait leiſurely, 
and as far as you may conveniently : if within the 

. byht of it, the cel will bite inſtantly, and as cer- | 

- tainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. Walton. : 

To Sir. v. @. | /nippen, Dutch.] To 
cut at once with ſciſſors, 


'SNO 


up about two inches with a pair of probe-ſciffars, 
and the inciſed lips dreſſed. Wiſeman. 
When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, fir 
Roger uſed to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard : 
he wore a pair of ſeiſſars for this purpoſe, and would 
jp it off nicely. Arbuthnot. 
utting one blade of the ſciſſars up the gut, and 
the other up the wound, /nip the whole length of 
the fiſtula. Sharp. 
SN1P, 2. . [from the verb.] | 
1. A fingle cut with ſciſſors. 
What! this a ſleeve ? 

Here's i and nip, and cut, and liſh and flaſh, 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shalſpeare, 
The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid 
open ; therefore with one /2ip more I laid it open 
to the very end. Wiſeman, 

A ſmall ſhred. 


' Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall ip of 
emplaſt, hoping to defend the parts about ; but, in 
ſpite of ali, they will ſpread farther, 
3. A ſhare; a ſnack, A low word, 
He found his friend upon the mending hand, 
which he was glad to hear, becauſe of the /ui that 
he himſelf expected upon the dividend. 
L' Eftrange. 
SNIPE. 2. /. [ ſneppe, German; pn: e, 
Sax. y/nit, Welſh, 
1. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident cauſes of the atra bilis are a 
high fermenting diet; as old cheeſe, birds feeding 
in fens, as geeſe, ducks, woodcocks, /nipes, and 
ſwans, 8 Fleyer. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. | 


Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ue, 
But for my ſport and profit. Shakſpeare, 


Sn1'PPER, 2. /. [from ſnip.] One that 
ſnips. 


2. 


a ſhare. 
Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from male factors ſuippets; 
Or from the pill'ry tips of ears. Huadibras. 


Sn1'PsNAP. 2 , [a cant word formed by 


with quick replies; 
Dennis and diſſonance, and captious art, 


SNITE, ze. J. Innira, Saxon.] A ſnipe. 
| This is perhaps the true name; but /ipe 
revails. 
Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and 
ducks; of wild, quail, rail, /zite, and wood- dove. 
Carew. 
' To SN1TE. wv. 4. Innyran, Saxon.] To 
blow the noſe. 

Nor would any one be able to /nite his noſe, or to 
ſneeze; in both which the paſſage of the breath 
through the mouth, being intercepted by the tongue, 
is forced to go through the noſe, Gre. 

SNI/VEL. z. , | ſnavel, ſue vel, Germ.] 
Snot; the running of the noſe. | 

To SN1'veL, v. 2. from the noun. ] 

1. To run at the noſe, 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; 
and whether we go to our graves ſuivelling or ſing- 
ing, tis all mere form. ' L' Eftrange. 


had dropt his axe into the water. L'Eftrange, 
SN1'VELLER, 2. /. [from nivel. A 
weeper ; a weak lamenter. 


He'd more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the /riveliers round my bed. 


mths, 8 
To SNORE. v. z. ¶ ſnorcken, Dutch.] To 
breathe hard through the noſe, as men in 
| ſleep. => 12 
I did unreverently blame the gods, N 
Who wake for thee, though thou /uere for thyſelf: 
Zen Fonſon. 


| 


N | The ſinus ſhould be lain open, which was up! 
Pope. | 


Away goes he ſuivelling and yelping, that he 


Wiſeman, | . 


1 


SNIPPET. 2. /, [from ſuip.] A ſmall part; 


reduplication of ſuap.] Tart dialogue, 


And ſnip/nap ſhort, and interruption ſmart, Pope. 


SNO 
Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 
Makes ſome ſuſpect he res as well as nods, 
Roſcommon, 
He may lie in his ſhades, and /rore on to doomſ- 
day for me; unleſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturbing 


his repoſe. Stilling fleet. 
Is not yonder Proteus? cave ? 
It is; and in it lies the god aſleep ; 
And ſnoring by 
We may delcry 
The monſlers of the deep. a Dryden. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and 
blood, a 


Lay ftretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. 
Addiſon, 
SNORE. 2. /. ae Saxon, from the 
verb.] Audible reſpiration of ſleepers 
through the noſe. 7 
The ſurſeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with /rores:; I've drugg'd 
their poſſets. Shakſpeare. 

SNORER. 7. J. [from /nore.] He that 
ſnores. 

To SN ORT. v. 2. | /norcken, Duteh.] To 
blow through the noſe as a high-mettled 
horſe, 5 : 

The ſnorting of his horſes was heard. 


The fiery war-horſe paws the ground, 
And ſuorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound, 
| ; Addi on. 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire, 
Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. 
Addiſon, 
He with wide noſtrils, ſnorting, ſkims the wave. 
. bomſe 
SNOT. . /. '[nnore, Sax. /n, Dutch. 
The mucus of the noſe, 
Thus, when a greedy ſloven once has thrown _ 
His /z9t into the meſs, tis all his own. Swift. 
Sno'TTY. adj. [from ſnot.) Full of ſnot. 
This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty 
ſnotty-nole boy. Arbuthnot , 


SNOUT. 2. /. [ /zay!, Dutch. ] 
1. The noſe of a beaſt. 
His noſe in the air, his ſnout in the ſkies. 


Ia ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a ſharper ſnout, 


N ? Dryden, 
2. The noſe of a man, in contempt, 
Her ſubtle /nout 
Did quickly wind his meaning out: Hudibras, 
But when the date of Nock was out, 

Off 8 ſympathetick ſnout, Hudibras, 

hat /Ethiop lips he has, 
How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! 
| Dryden. 


Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and /zout, 
Her pocket-glaſs drew lily out 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, | 
As juſt the counterpart of his. Swifts 


3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 


Sno'uTED, adj, [from naut.] Having a 
ſnout, , 


that property which the logicians call propriam 
xarto mido, for they could not bark. Heylin. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
goat. 4 Grew. 
SNOW. ». /. [pnap, Sax. ſuce, Duich-] 
The ſmall particles of water frozen before 
they unite into drops. Locke, 
Drought and heat conſume ſnow waters; 


He gives the winter's /roxw ber airy birth, , _ 
And bids her virgin fleetes clothe. the earth. 
| Et.  Sandyss 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending /ncws. Pape. 
To SNOW. v. u. [Tnapan, Jax, ſnecuguen, 
Dutch.] o fail in ſnow. 


| tops of them gitener than it raies, 


* 
1 | 
M's 4 
* « * Ft 
8 * 


Jeremiab. 


Their dogs ſuouted like foxes, but deprived of 


The hills being high about them, it ſuatys at the 
Brown. + 
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7 Snow. 2. 4. To ſcatter like ſaow. | 
| | 
Ride ten thouſand days and nights, 


| 
| 
| 
if 
{ 


His offer d entrails caſt into the main. Dryden. 
a Suwowr. -_ from row. 
1, White like ſnow. ; 
So ſheivs a row / dove trooping with crows, 


CBS ern ͤ ͤ 2 3 
* 7 j | * 
- * „ 


Fa Snus. v. 4. [rather To /xi 


24 
$7 
* 4 
1 
= 
* 
3 
* 


s 


I thou be ſt born to ſee ſtran e fights, 
Till age ſuoto white hairs on thee, Donne. 
SW- w ALL. 2. /« { ſnow and Ball.] A 


round lump of en ſnow. 
They paſſed'ts the caſt-riding of Yorkſhire, their 
company daily increaſing, likea ſnowba// in rolling. 


LES Hayward. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, "3 
And, rolling 6'er you, like a nowba/! * 3 

ryden. 

A ſnowball having the power to produce in us 

the ideas of white, cold, and round, . as 

they are in the zov0ball, I call qualities; and, as 

they are ſenſations in our underſtandings, ideas. 

. ben 1 Locke. 

Sxo'warOTH. w. /. { /row and broth.] 
Very cold liquor, 


EEE Angelo, a man whoſe blood | 
Is very /towbroth, one who never feels : 
The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe. | 

25 Shakfpeare. 


Sxo'wpeer. 1. J. C viola bulboſa, Latin. 

An hetb. | | 

Sno'wpRoP. u. / [naerciſolencoinm, Lat.] 
An early flower. 


When we tried the experiment with the leaves of 
thoſe purely white flowers that 7 about the end 
41 


of winter, called ſnowwdrops, event was not 
much unlike that newly mentioned. Boyle. 
The little ſhape, by magick pow'r, 


- Grew leſs and leſs; contracted to a flow'r ; | 
A flow'r, that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 
To virgins ſacred, and the ſrorudrop ſtyl'd. Tickel. 


SNOW-WHITE, adj. [ ſnow and white.] 
White as ſnow. | | 
A ſaow-white bull ſhall r ſhore be ſlain; 


As yonder lady o'er her fellows 
Now I ſee thy jelly trains 
Snowy headed winter leader, 
Spring and ſummer next ſucceeds; 
Yellow autumn brings the rear; 
Nou art father of the yean 
The bluſhing ruby on her /rowwy breaſt 
Reniler's its panting whitenefs more confeſt. 


vs, Shekſpeare, 


, TD 2 Prior. 
2. Abo ding with ſnow. . 
| Abi Tta kno 1 2 | 
; nown nce dn the 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle . 
As when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe, 
By Aſtrac an, over the /nowy plains, 
Retires. : Milton, 


* > 2 — a noſe; 
or knubel, a joint of the finger] A jag; 
a ſnag ; a knot in wood. : EY 
- Lifting up his dread ful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged ſax, and knotty grain, 
Him thought at firſt encounter to have lain. _ 
8 "Fairy Queen. 
3. See 


” 


1. To check; to reprimand. 

2. To nip. L ; 
Near the ſea-ſhores, the heads and boughs of trees 

run out far to land ward; but toward the ſea are fo | 

fanbbed by the. winds, as if their boughs had been 
22 ven off. Kay. 
0 SNUB. v. u. [ unffen, Dutch.] To ſob 


with convulſion. 


| 
| 
Sxrar, SxeB, SN1B.] Wa 
4 


* 


Jo SNUDGE. v. v. 23 Daniſh, ] To 
lie idle, cloſe, or nug. W__ 
No he will 
No eat his brea 
« And ſaudge in quiet, now he 


Nos all day ſpares. . 


tit out, and to the wars; 
in peace, | 
. 


eee 


7 


8 N U 
2. The uſeleſs excrefcence of a candle: 
whence moucher la chandelle, | 
My . and joathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. Th 
But deareſt heart, and dearer image, ſtay !- 
Alas! true joys at beſt are dreams enough: 

Thongh you ſtay here, you paſs too faſt away; 
For even at firſt Jife's taper is a /nuff, Donne. 
If the liquor be of a cloſe and glutinous conſiſt- 
ency, it may burn without any /zuf; as we ſee in 

camphire, and ſome other bitumimus ſubſtances ; 
and moſt of the ancient lamps were of this kind, 
becauſe none have been found with ſuch wicks. 

| Wilkins. 


3. A candle almoſt burnt out. 
i Lamentable ! 
o hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
' thi dungeon by a /auf. Shakſpeare. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 


after the flame. 
A torch, /rnff; and all, out in a moment 
„„ Addiſum. 


5. Reſentment expteſſed by ſnifting; per- 
verſe reſentment. Not uſed unleſs in 


low language. 
| What hath been ſeen 
Either in unt or packings of the duke's, 
Or the hard rain which both of-them have borne 
Again the old kind king. Shakſpeare. 
Jupiter took ſuf at the contempt, and puniſhed 
him: he ſent him home again. L' Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 
Juſt req the breath of * his N drew, 
A charge of /xuf the wily virgin threw ; 
The — 48. to ev ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 
To SNUFF. v. a. { ſuffer, Dutch.] 
1. To draw in with the breath. | 
A heifer will put up her noſe, and uf in the 
air, againſt rain. 5 Bacon. 
With delight he ſmzf'd the ſmell 
Of mortal change on earth. ilton. 
He /nuff5 the wind, his heels the ſand excite ; 
But when he ſtands collected in his might, 
He roars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful * 


* 


Pope. 


; The youth, 
Who holds the neareſt ſtation to the light, 
Already ſeems to / the vital air, 


And teans juſt forward in a ſhining ſpear. —_—_ 
My troops are mounted; their Numidian ſteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſert. 
5 * Addiſon, 
Muy nag's greateſt fault was ſr up the air 
Fe = | Brackdenſtown, whereby he became ſuch a 
lover of liberty, that I could ſcarce hold him 5 
5 1 t. 
N 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav'n, and /ruffs it in the = 
| ryden. 
Far thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 


And tempt the ſtream, and /ruff their abſent loves. | 


| 0 | Dryden. 
O'er all the blood- hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill ! 
His fellows vain alarms rejects with ſcorn, 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: 
His noftrils oft, if ancient fame ſing true, 
Trace the ly felon through the tainted dew : 

. Once jnuff'd, he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours luie him'from the choſen game; 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death 3 ; 
ichel, 


3. To crop the candle. 


To be her miſtreſs? 

This candle burns not clear: tis I muſt nuff it, 

And out it goes. bakſpeare. 
Againſt a communion-day our lamps ſhould be 

ed,” our lights /nxffed, and our religion more 


active. Taylor. 
_ You have got 8 
An office for your talents fit, 
Td /auff the lights, and fiir the fire, 
Swift. 


Sbalſpeare. 


4 


. 


The fury fires the pack; they /n«f, th 
And feed their hungry noſtrils e 1 
Drydex, 


l 1. To ſnort; to draw breath by the noſe. 


Says Huriipus, fir; my maſter bad me pra 
Your company to dine with him to- day: 
He /nuffs, then follows, up the fairs he goes; 
Never pulls off his hat, nor deans His hoes, 
* 2 | Bb) 4 — Ki & 
2. To ſnift in contempt. the 
Ve faid, what a wearineſs is it, and 
ſnuffed at it. ; : * 


1 MI. 

SNu'FFBOX. 2. / [rx and bar.] The 
box in which ſnuff is carried, 

If a gentleman leaves a /auf'box on the table 

and goes away; lock it up as part of your yails. c 


SI] 
Sir Plume, of amber /zzf box juſtly vain, wh 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Pope, 
SNu'FFER, #. J. [from ua.] He that 
ſnuffs. | 


SNU'FFERS, 2. / A 
ſtrument with which t 
clipped. 
hen you have ſnuffed the candle, leave the /ry/. 
ers open. STvifr, 
To ONU'FFLE, v. #. | frinffelen, Dutch.] 

To ſpeak through the noſe; to breathe 
hard through the noſe. 

A water-ſpaniel came down the river, ſhewing 
that he hunted for a duck ; and with a /:»fing 
grace, diſdaining that his ſmelling force could not 
as well prevail through the water as through the air, 
waited with his eye to ſee whether he could eſpy the 
duck's getting up again. Sidney. 

Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 

With /nuffling broken-winded tones, 

Whoſe blaſts of air; in pockets ſhut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut.  Hudibras, 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who 
ſmelt and uu, and conſidered on't. 


 L'Eftrange, 
One clad in purple, 
Eats and recites ſome lamentable rhyme, 
Some ſenſeleſs Phillis in a broken note, 
Snuffling at noſe, and croaking in his throat, 
Dryden, 
Snu'FFLER, 2. /, [from ſuſſie.] He that 
ſpeaks through the noſe. 


Ts SNUG. u. x. [aiget, Dotch.] To 
lie cloſe ; to ſaudge. 
There /nugging well, he well appear'd content, 
So to have done amiſs, ſo to be ſhent. Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay /zugging together, Ve- 
nus, to try if the cat had changed her manners with 
her ſhape, turned a mouſe looſe into the chamber. 


L' Eftrange. 
Sus. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Cloſe; free from any inconvenience, 
yet not ſplendid. | 
They ſpied a country farm, 
Where all was /zzg, and clean, and warm; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 


The in- 
e candle is 


Secur'd it both from rain and wind, Prior. 
2. Cloſe; out of notice. 
At WilÞ's 
Lie ſeng, and hear what criticks ſay. Swift. 


3. Slily or anfidjoufly cloſe. 
Did 1 not ſee you, raſcal! did 1 not, 
you lay ſung, to ſnap young Damon's goat 


tr yds 


| To Snvu'cGLE, v. x. [from_/avg.] Tolic 
The late queen's gentlewoman! ' , } 
ſtreſs ! — e 80. adv. 


cloſe; to lie warm. | 
pa, Saxon; ,/oo, Dutch; // 
German 


1. In like manner. It anſwers to as either 
preceding or following. Noting com- 
pariſon. | N 

As whom the ſables ſeign of monſtrous ſize, 
Titanianor earthborn, that warr'd on love, 
So ſttetch'd out huge in length the arch . 
| ? don. 


And get a dinner for your hire. 


SO 
/ Thick a5 autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In Valombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
High over-arch'd embow*r, /o thick beſtrevn 
Ahject and loſt lay theſe. | Milton, 
ir'd at firſt fight with what the muſe imparts, 
Jn fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky. 


Pope; 

Ar into air the purer ſpirits flow, 

And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew her ſoul to its congenial place. Pope. 

2, To ſuch a depree. 

| Why is his chariot /o long in coming? TFudges. 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 

Remaio ſo long, but its own weight 

Will ruin it? Or is 't blind chance 

That ſtill defires new ſtates t' advance? 


| Ben Fonſon. 
Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie, 
Where the pow'r that charms us %, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 


I viewed in my mind, ſ far as | was able, the 
beginning and progreſs of a riſing world, Burnet. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why ſhould we mourn that he ſo ſoon is freed. 
ryden. 
Upon our firſt going into a company of ſtrangers, 
our benevolence or averſion riſes towards ſeveral par- 


ticular perſons, before we have heard them ſpeak, or | 


ſo much as know who they are. Spectator. 
We think our fathers fools, /s wiſe we 're grown: 


Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo. Pope. | 


3. In ſuch a manner. 
There 's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is mere coſenage all; 
For though ſome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled ſ/% and fo, 
That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. 
| Suckling. 
We may be certain that man is not a creature 
that hath wings; becauſe this only concerns the 
manner of his exiſtence; and we, ſeeing what he 
is, may certainly know that he is not /o or /. 
: Locke. 
I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which 1 
was brought into this way ; that he may judge whe- 
ther I proceeded rationally, if /o be any thing in my 
example is worth his notice. Lecke. 
This gentleman is a perſon of good ſeoſe, and 
; knows that he is very much in fir Roger's eſteem, 
fo that he lives in the family rather as a relation 
than dependent. Addiſon. 


4. It is regularly anſwered by as or that, 


but they are ſometimes omitted. 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, That hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton. 
There is ſomething equivalent in France and 
Scotland; /o as tis a very hard calumny upon our 
ſoil to affirm that ſo excellent a fruit will not grow 
here. Temple. 
5. In the ſame manner. | 
Of ſuch examples add me to the roll g 
Me eaſily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God's propos'd deliverance not ſo, Milton. 
To keep up the tutor's authority, uſe him with 


great reſpect yourſelf, and cauſe all your family to do | 


o too. Locke. 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this immu- 
tability, /o are the poſlibilities of being. Norris. 
6. Thus; in this manner. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded /o 
Did you come here a ſtranger or a foe? Dryden. 
It concerns every man, with the greateſt ſeriouſ- 
neſs, to enquire into thoſe matters, whether they be 
fo or not. Tillotſon. 
No nation ever complained they had too broad, 
too deep, or too many rivers; they underſtand better 
than ſo how to value thoſe ineſtimable gifts of 
nature. Bentley. 


Ss when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his iy > 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of = 
Amal ſpirits, or from the alteration of the conſti- | 

Vor. III | 


- 


kd 


- 


* 


8 O 


tution by ſome more unaccountable way, this is cer«. | 
Locke, 


tain, that /o it is. 


7. Therefore; for this reaſon; in conſe- 


quence of this, 
The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain'd't'obey: 
For longer time than that no living wight 
Below the earth might ſuffer'd be to ſtay : 
So back again him brought to living light. Sp-»ſcr. 
Trafficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreſſe 
Poor ftrange adventurers ; expoſing / 
Your ſoules to danger, and your lives to wo? 
| Chapman. 
If he ſet induſtriouſly and fincerely to perform 
the commands of Chtiſt, he can have no ground of 
doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsful to him ; and 


ſo all that he hath todo is, to endeavour by prayer, 


and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf tor this 
bleſſed condition. Hammond. 

It leaves inſtruction, and /o inſtructors, to the 
ſobriety of the ſettled articles and rule of the church. 


| Holyday. 
Some are fall'n, to diſobedience fall'n; 
And /o from heav'n to deepeſt hell. Milton. 
God makes him in his own image an intellectual 
creature, and / capable of dominion. Locke. 


8. On theſe terms: noting a conditional 


petition ; anſwered by as, 
O goddeſs! tell what I would ſay, 


- Thou know'lt it, apd I feel too much to pray; 


So grant my ſuit, as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion. — 15 . 
Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten; 
As here my ſoul acquits thee of my death, 
As here I part without an angry thought, Rowe. 
So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 
9. Provided that; on condition that: modo. 
Pe not fad: 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, / unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot or blame behind. _ Milton. 
Ss the doctrine be but wholeſome and ediſying. 
though there ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the 
manner of ſpeaking or reaſoning, it may be over- 
looked. Atterbury, 
Too much of love thy hapleſs friend has prov'd, 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone; 
May the remaining few know only friendſhip: 
So thou, my deareſt, trueſt, beſt Alicia, 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there ; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 
10. In like manner: noting conceſſion of 
one propoſition and aſſumption of another; 
anſwering to as. | 
At a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt motive, 
fo a prince ought to conſider the condition he is in 
when he enters on it. Swift. 
11. So ſometimes returns the ſenſe of a 
word or ſentence going before; and is 
uſed to avoid repetition; as, he tao 
brothers were valiant, but the eldsft avas 
more ſo; that is, more waliant, The 
French article 4e is often uſed in the 
ſame manner. This mode of expreſſion 


is not to be uſed but in familiar language, | 


nor even in that to be commended, 
The fat with plenty fills my heart, 
The lean with love makes me too /o, Coley, 
Who thipks his wife is virtuous, though not 7 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he'know. 


| Denham. 

Not to admire is all the art 1 know | - 
To make men happy, and to keep them /o.Creech, 
One may as well ſay, that the conflagration ſhall 


be only national, as to ſay that the deluge was ſo. | 


| 7 Burnet, 
However ſoft within themſelves they f 
To you they will be valiant by deſpait; 
For having once been guilty, well they know, 
Toa revengeful prince they till are fo, 


* 


A. at 4 3 1 old cynick, who 
aughs at me. you %% replied the philoſopher ; 
chen you live the merrieſt life of any man in Athens. 


8. 


2. 


| Dryden. | 
He was great ere fortune made him /o, Dryden. 


SOA 
They are beautiful in themſelves, and much more 
- ſo in the noble language peculiar to that great poet. 
Common-place books have been long uſed by in- 
duſtrious young divines, and till continue 6. 
Swift. . 
As to his uſing ludicrous expreſſions, my opinion 


is, that they are not /. Pope. 
The bleſt to-day is as completely ſo, 
As who began a thouſand years ago. Pope, 


12. Thus it is; this is the ate, 


How ſorrow ſhakes him 
So, now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryden, 


13. At this point ; at this time, 


When WE] 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' ſtrew'd his 
rave, 
And ba it ſaid a century of prayers, 
Such as 1 can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh; 
Aud, leaving /e his ſervice, follow you. Shakſpeare, 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning ; 
well. 
O, /o, and had you a council 
Of ladies too? Who was your ſpeaker, 
Madam ? I . Ben Jon ſom. 
15. It ſometimes is little more than an ex- 
pletive, e it implies ſome latent or 
ſurd compariſon. In French, þ. 
An aſtringent is not quite /o proper, where relaxing 
the urinary paſſages is neceſſary. Arbuthnot. 
16, A word of aſſumption ; thus be it, 
There is Percy; if your father will do me any 
honour, /o; if not, let him kill the next Percy 


himſelf. Shakſpeare, 
I wil! never bear a baſe mind: if it be my 
deſtiny, /; if it be not, ſo. No man is too good 
to ſerve his prince. Shakſpeare, 
17. A form of petition. | 
Ready are th' —— and defendant, . | 
The armourer and his mam to enter the wm 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. Shakſp. 
18. So much as, However much. Thi 


is, I think, an irregular expreſſion. 

So much at you admire the beauty of his verſe, 

his e is full as good. ö P ape. 

19. So ſo, An exclamation after ſome 
thing done or known. Corrupted, I 
think, from ceffez, 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain; 


So LN Shak . 
tk; it works: now, miſtreſs, ſit you .* 
Dryden, 

20. So fo. [cofi, ceſs, Italian.] Indiffe- 


rently ; not much amiſs nor well, 
He's not very tall; yet for his years he's tall; 
His leg is but % fo, and yet tis well, Shakſpeare. 
Deliver us from the nauſeous repetition of As 
and So, which ſome /o fo writers, I may call them 
ſo, are continually ſounding in our ears. Fulton. 
vo So then, Thus then it is that; there. 
Ore, | ET 
So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them to make road 
Upon 's again. Shabſjeare. 
To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient 
forces, and a prudent choice of the deſigns : /» cher, | 
I will firſt juſtify che quarrel, balance the forces, 
and propouud deſigns, Bacm, 


To SOAK. v. v. [pocian, Saxon. ] 
1, To lie fteeped in moiſture, _ 
For thy conceit io ſoaking will draw in 7 
More than the common blocks. Shalſprave, 
To enter by degrees into pres. 
Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow 
veſſel, putting a canvats between, and pour water 
upon it, ſo as to'/oak through; it will make a 
harder ice in the veſſel, aud leis apt to diſſolye than 
ordinarily, * Bacong,, 
Rain, /oaking' into the ſtrata which lie near the 
ſurface, bears with it all tuch moveable matter as 
occurs. PRES, W.odward. 


3. Todrink luttonouſly and inteeuperatcly' 
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Lie drown'd and /ſoat'd in mercenary blood: 


from Smyrna. £ 


'SOA 
Let a drunkard ſee tHat his health decays, his 
eſtate waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups 
drives him to the tavern, though he has in his view 


the loſs of health and pleoty ; the leaſt of which he 
confeſſes js far greater than the tickling of his palate 


with a glaſs ine, or the idle chat of a /catir 
{ob prone: ge Ing Tala. 
To SOAK. . a. 


1. To macerate in any moiſture ; to ſteep; 


to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed ; to | 


drench, - 
Many of our pri 


4 


- 


So do our vulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood of princes. 
Their land ſhall be ſoaked with blood. 
There deep Galeſus ſeats the yellow ſands. 
Dryden. 
Wormwood, put into the brine you /t your 
corn in, prevents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 
2. To draw in through the pores. 
Thou, whoſe life's a dream of lazy pleaſure: 
*Tis all thy bus'neſs, bus*neſs how to ſhup 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun, 
Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joints with fragrant oil; 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, 
To ſuck the moiſture up and ſoak it in. Dryden. 
3. To drain; to exhauſt. This ſeems to 


be a cant term, perhaps uſed erroneoully 
for ſuck. | 
Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the 
earth, and h, and exhauſt it, hurt all things that 
gtow by them. 8 6 acon. 
A greater ſpater than a ſaver; for though he bad 
ſuch meabs to accumulate, yet his forts, and his 
iſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was only 
ptuous, could not but ſoak his exchequer. 


| Motion. 

So Ax RR. v. . [from ſoak] 

1. He that macerates in any moiſture. 

2. A great drinker. In low language. 

Soa?. . /, Tape, Saxon; /apo, Lat.] A 
ſubſtance uſed in waſhing, made of a 

| lixivium of vegetable alkaline aſhes and 
any unctuous ſubſtance. -- | 

oap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline ſalt and oil; 


- Its virtues are cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating 
and reſolving; and any mixture of any oily ſubſtance 


with ſalt may be called a ſoap. Arbut bnot. 
He is like a refiner's fire, and like — 
C91. 


A bubble blown with water, firſt made tenacious 

- by diffolving a little ſoop in it, after a while will 
appear tinged with a great variety of colours. 

Soop-earth is found — 

is in great quantity on the lan 

near the banks of the river — Ee miles 

N Ke Woodward. 

-are much commended, after woes 

boilers have done with them, for cold or ſour lands. 

| EC + ba: | Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminiſhes their ſalt, ſo the moiſten 

- ing of hem with chamber-lee or /cap-ſuds adds 

thereto. : Mortimer 


Sort Ln. 1. /. [/oap and boil.) One 


whoſe trade is-to make ſoap. 
A foaphoiler condoles with me on the duties on 


So'arworT, n. /. [japoraria, Lat.] A 
ſpecies of ion. | Mi 


oc campion | by 
Jo SOAR, v. 1. [ſorare, Italian.] - 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; 


properly to ſſy without any viſible action 


of the wings. Milton uſes it actively. 
»Tix but © baſe ignoble' mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird ean /oar | ' 


"Shakſpeare 
+. Feather'd ſoon and fledg'd, © © © 
'd their pens, and ſoaring, th? air ſub- 
i | | | 
- With clang deſpis'd the ground. Milton. 
2. To mount intellectually ; to tower with 


Shakſpeare. | 
[ſaiab. | 


— 


_ 4 


—_ 


2. Not overpowered by drink. 


80 B | 
Valour foars above 
What the world calls misfortune and afflictions. 
2 ; Addiſon. 
3. To riſe high, > 
Who aſpires muſt down as low 
As high he ear d. Milton. 
Flames rife and fink by fits; at laſt they ſoar 
In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more. 


den. 


He told us that the welkin would be clear. Cay. 
SOAR. #. J. [from the verb.] Towering 


flight, 
of eagles Dees 
tow'ri ples, to all the fowls he ſeems 
A hoſts.” Milton. 


To Sos, v. u. [peob, complaining, Saxon. 
Perhaps it is a mere onomatopœia copied 
ſtom the ſound.] To heave audibly with 
convulſive ſorrow ; to ſigh with con- 
vulſion. | 

When thy warlike father, like a chil 
Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. 
f Shakſpeare. 
As if her life and death lay on his ſaying, 


As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
55 airfax. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſob5'd, and furious with deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her __ 


When children have not the power to obtain their 
defire, they will, by their clamour and Sedbings 
maintain their title to it, Locke, 

I ſobb'd; and with faint eyes 
Look'd upwards to the Ruler of the ſkies, Harte. 
Sos. . . [from the verb.] A convulſive 
ſigh; a convulſive act of reſpiration ob- 
| : 
ſtructed by ſorrow, | 
a 8 or choak with /t my hated 
reath ; 5 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick , loud ſcream, and fhriller 
uall. | _ 
A wond*'fous bag with both her hands ſhe binds: 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of 2 


To Sos, v. a, To ſoak. A cant word, 
The tree being ſebbed and wet, ſwells, Mortimer. 
So'BER. adj. [/obrius, Lat. „bre, Fr.] 
1. Temperate, particularly in liquors; not 
| Ir en 
Live a ſober, righteous, and life, Com. Pr. 
The vines 1. . to the fa for as well as 
to the ſober man. | Tayl:r. 
No ſober temperate whatſoever other ſins 
he may be. guilty of, can look with complacency 
at) © drunkenneſs and ſottiſhneſs of his neigh- 
bour. South. 


A law there is among the Grecians, whereof 
Pittacus is author; that he which being overcome 
with drink did then ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuffer 
niſhment double as much as if he had done the 

3. Not mad; right in the underſtanding, 


following the fury of his natural temper, made 
| 2 man and woman in . ſtark raging 

mad: there was not a ſober to be had; all 
was tempeſtuous and bluſtering. > 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, 
for the applauſe of eſcaping without breaking bis 
| a 


neck. 8 ; 

4. Regular; calm; free from —— 
| on. | 

This ſame you blooded boy 

rg bly gnome 

| Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and 
ſober writer. Va | Abbot, 

3 range Bai aaert to ho Aber rteted. 
tus, 


How A wa. 


The governour of Scotland being of great courage, 


Dry 
When ſwallows fleet ſcar high, and ſport in air, | 


Some tears ſhe ſhed, with ſighs and /ob5ings mixt, 


Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, | 


SOB 
3 and ſober judgment, performed his d 
| before the battle —— =. 
Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of any ſcber un. 
derſtanding to wiſh for peace. larendon, 
| Among them ſome fiber men confeſſed, that as 


his majeſty's affairs then ſtood, he could not grant 
it. Clarendin, 
To theſe that ſeber race of men, whoſe lives 

Religious titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles 

Of LI 3 Million. 
your deſigns ever ſo » your intentions ever 

8 8 and your 2 directed in the fear of. 


1 A Waterlazd, 
| 5. Serious; ſolemn; grave, 
Petruchio 
| Shall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. Shak/peare, 


Come, civil aight, 


Thou er- ſuited matron, all in black. Shatſp. 
Twilight grey 
Had in her ſober liv'ry all things clad. MIton. 


What parts gay France from ſober Spain? 
A little riſing rocky chain: 

Of men born ſouth or north o' th* hill, 
Thoſe ſeldom move, theſe ne'er ſtand ſtill. Prior. 
For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The over follies of the wiſe and great. Fate. 
See her /ober over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed 

Yo Pope, 


To SO'BER. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make ſober; to cure of intoxication, 
| A little learying is a dangerous thing; 
| Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring ; 
[ There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely bers us again. Pope. 
SO'BERLY. adv, [from fober.] | 
1. Without intemperance, 
2. Without madneſs, 
3. Temperately ; moderately, 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, except 
his militia of natives be valiant joldiers. Bacon, 
4. Coolly ; calmly. - | 
Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done 
| without paſſion, and ſcberly, laying on the blows 
ſlowly. | | Lecke, 
So'BERKNES8. . /. from fober.] 
1. ' :mperance in drink. 
— Keep my body in temperance, ſoberneſi, and 
chaſtity. Common Prayer, 
| 2. Calmneſs; freedom from enthuſiaſm; 
coolneſs, _ 
A perſon noted for his ſeberneſs and (kill in 
ſpagyrical preparations, made Helmont's experi» 


ment ſucceed very well. Boyle. 
The ſoberneſs of Virgil might have ſhewn the 
difference. Dryden. 


3 1. ſ. [from ſobriete, Fr. ſobrius, 
Latin.] 
1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs. 
Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, 
and in ſcripture is more declaimed againſt, than 
| gluttony; and /obriety hath obtained to fignity 
temperance in drinking. aylere 
2. Preſent freedom from the power of 
ſtrong liquor, 
3. General tem 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the book ſhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the unfitneſs of an 
ignorant, miniſter, more than that he which de- 
ſcribeth the manner how to pitch a field, ſhould 
-ſpeak of moderation and ſobriety in diet. Hooker, 
| 4- Freedom from inordinate paſſion, 
The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue 
and ſobriety to give up their religion. Rogers. 
5. Calmneſs ; coolneſs. 00 
Enquire, with all ſobriety and ſeverity, whether 
there be in the ſootſteps u any ſuch tranſ- 
miſſion of immateriate virtues, and what the ſorce 
of imagination is. | Bacon. 
Sebriety in our riper years is the eſſect of a well 
coneocted warmth ; but where the principles are 
only phlegm, what can be expected 
j manhood, and old infancy. 


t an infi 
Didier. 


— * 


a 


SOC 


k ſometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a 
ſecret gracefulneſs of youth which accompanies his 
writings, though the ſtayedneſs and ſobriety of age 
be wanting. a Dryden. 

6. Seriouſneſs; gravity. | | 
A report without truth; and, I had almoſt ſaid, 
without any ſobriety or modeſty. Waterland. 

Mirth makes them not mad ; 


Nor ſobriety ſad. Denham. 
So'CCace, x. /. [/oc, Fr. a ploughſhare; 
 faccaginm, barbarous Latin. ] A tenure of 
3 ha for certain inferiour or huſbandly 


ſervices to be performed to the lord of 


the fee. 


All ſervices due for land being knight's ſervice, 
or ſoccage; ſo that whatever is not knight's ſervice, 
is ſoccage. This joccage is of three kinds; a 
ſoccage of free tenure, where a man holdeth by 
free ſervice of, twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of ſervices, Soccage of ancient tenure is of land 
of ancient demeſne, where no writ original ſhall be 
ſued, but the writ ſecundum conſuctudinem manerii, 
Socrage of baſe tenure is where thoſe that hold it 
may have none other writ but the ronßſtraverunt, 
and ſuch ſocmen hold not by certain ſervice. 
Fx Covell. 

The lards are not holden at all of her majeſty, 

or not holden 'in chief, but by a mean tenure in 
' ſoccage, or by knight's ſervice. - Bacon, 


So'ccacrR. 2. J. [from ficcage.} A tenant 


by ſoccage. 


SO'CTABLE, adj. [/ociable, Fr, fociabilis, | 


Latin, ] 
1. Fit to be conjoined. | 
Another law toucheth them, as they are ſociable 
parts united into one body; a law which bindeth 
"them each to ſerve unto other's good, and all to 
prefer the good of the whole before whatſoever their 
own particular. Hooker. 
2, Ready to unite in a general intereſt, 
Io make man mild and ſeciable to man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, Addiſon. 
3. Friendly; familiar; converſible. 
Them thus employ'd beheld 
Wich pity heav'n's high King, and to him call'd 
Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit Vo deign'd 
To travel with Tobias, 
Inclined to company. 
In children much ſolitude and filence I like not, 
nor any thing born before his time, as this muſt 
needs be in that ſociable and expoſed age. Wotton, 
So'C1aBLENESS. 2. /. [from fociable.] 
+1, Inclination to company and converſe. 
Such as would call her friendſhip love, and feign 
| ee a name profane. Donne. 
Ide two main properties of man are contempla- 
tion, and /ociableneſs, or love of converſe, 
2. Freedom of converſation; good fellow- 
ſhip, 


Milton. 


none; ſometimes eciablengſt and fellowſhip, well 
liked by many. | 


Hayward, 


S0'CIABLY. adv. [from feciable.] Conver- 


© fibly, as a companion. 
: Vet not terrible, 

: That I ſhould fear; not feciably mild, 
As Raphael, that I ſhould much confide ; 
But ſolemn and ſublime. 

SOCIAL. adj. [/ocialir, Latin.] 

1, Relating to general or publick intereſt ; 

. relating to ſociety,” : 
To love our neighbour as ourſelves; is ſuch a 


+ fundamental truth for regulating human — 
es 


that by that alone one might determine all. the ca 


in ſocial. morality. | Locke, 
True ſelf-love and /ocia/ are the fame, Pope. 
2. Eaſy to mix in friendly gayety ; com- 
panionable. f 75 
+ Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit or thy /ecia/ love. Pope. 


3. Confiſting in union or converſe with 


, another 


225 » 


More 


He always uſed courteſy and u diſliked of 


Milton. 
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SOC 
| Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 
Social communication, Milton, 
SO'CIALNESS. . / 


quality of being ſocial. 


Latin, ] 1 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt. 


— 


making of laws for another ſociety, as if the church 
could make laws for the ſtate in temporals, or the 
ſtate make laws binding the church — to ſpiri- 


tuals, then is that ſociety entirely ſubj 
other. 


Leſley. 
munity, 

As the practiee of piety and virtue is agreeable to 
our reaſon, ſo is it for the intereſt of private perſons 
and publick ſocieties, Tillorſon. 

3. Company; converſe. 
To make /ociet 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper- time alone. Shakſpeare, 

Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 

Shunn'd my abhorr'd feciety. Shakfpeare. 

Solitude is ſometimes beſt ſociety, 
And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 

4+ Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. 

Among unequals what ſociety can fort ? 

Heav'n's greatneſs no /eciety can bear; 
Servants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. 

Dryaen. 
Sock. u. /. | focus, Latin; pocc, Saxon; 
facke, Dutch. ] 


1. Something put between the foot and ſhoe, 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll ſow nether ſocks, 

and mend them, and foot'them too, 
A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preſcribeth 


alley; meaning he ſhould put camomile within his 
fecks. | Bacon, 
2. The thoe of the ancient comick actors, 
taken in poems for comedy, and oppoſed 
to buſkin or tragedy. 
| Then to the well-trod Rage anon, 
If Jonſon's learned ſock be on, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, fancy's child, 
{ Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkin here, 
Nor greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 
Amidſi the monument of vaniſh'd minds. Dryden. 
On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at 
Rome, we ſec the faſhion of the old ſoct and larva. 
Solok ET. 2. . ¶ fouchette, French. ] 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow 
of a candleſtick. | 
| Two goodly beacons, ſet in watches ſtead, 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually; 
For they of living fire molt ſubtilly 
Were made, . ſet in filver /ockers bright. 
$3 Fairy Queen. 
She at your flames would ſoon take fire, 
And like à candle in the ſocket - 
Diſſolve. 5 
The nightly virgin ſees G 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt"rivg light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance, Dryden. 
The ſtars amaz'd ran backward from the ſight, 
And, ſhrunk within their ſeckets, loſt their light. 
: | 0 Dryden. 
Two dire comets 


Or dimly in their ſinking ſockets frown. Dryden, 
To nurſe up the vital flame as long as the matter 
will laſt, is not always good huſbandry ; it is much 
better to cover it with an extinguiſher of honour, 
thaw let it conſume till jt burns blue, and lies ago. 
nizing within the ſocket, and at length goes out in no 
perfume. Collier. 


2. The receptacle of the eye. 
His eye- balls in their hollow ſockets Gok; 
of lleep, he loaths his meat and drink ; | 


[from /ocial.] The | 


Socr'eTY. . /. | ſociet, French; ſacietas, | 


If the power of one ſociety extend likewiſe to the 


to the | 


2. Numbers united in one intereſt ; com- 


Milton, 


Shakſpeare. | 


for the rheum to walk continually upon a camomile | 


Hudibras. 


In their own plague avd fire have breath'dtheirlaſt, 


8 O0 E 
He withers at his heart, and looks as W] 
Ag the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man. Drin. 
3. Any hollow that receives ſomething 
inſerted, 
The ſectetr and ſupporters of flowers are __ 
as in the five brethten of the roſe, and /octetz of 


gillyflowers. Bacon, 


wo Gomphofis is the connection of a tooth to its 
ſocket. 


As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating and rubbing of theſe axes againſt the /ockers 
wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome inaptitude 
and reſiſtency to that rotation of the cylinder which 
would otherwiſe enſue. | Wilkins, 
On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a ſoclet for the ſhining ſhare. Dryden. 
So'CKETCHISEL, 2. J. A ſtronger ſort of 
chiſel, | 
Carpenters, for their rougher work, uſe a ſtronger 
ſort of chiſels, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of 
ſocketchiſels; their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket 
a- top, to receive a ſtrong wooden ſprig made to fit 
into the ſccher, Meoxon, 


So'CLE, . J. [with architects.] A flat 
{ ſquare member under the haſes of pedeſ- 
tals of Ratues and vaſes.; it ferves as a 
; foot or ſtand. Bailey, 
'JO'CMAN or Soccager. 1. f, | pocayman, 
| Saxon.] A fot of 3 bolde 

lands and tenements by ſoccage tenure, 

of which there are three kinds. See 

SOCCAGE. Convell, 
So'COME. 2. J. [In the old law, and in 

Scotland.] 
to grind corn at their lord's mill. Bailey. 
Sop. . /. [ feed, Nutch.] A turf; a elod. 


| 


„ 


The ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow z 
Alas! the ſexton is thy banker now. Sift. 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. Collins, 
SoD, The preterit of /zethe, 
Never caldron ſod 
With ſo much fervour, fed with all the ſtore - 
That could enrage it. Chapman, 


| Jacob ſod pottage. exe/ts, 
SODA'LITY. 2. . [ fodalitas, Latin.} A 
fellowſhip ; a fraternity. 


A new conſraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of 


eſtabliſhed with large indulgencies. Stilling fleet. 


So'pDEN. | part, paſſ. of ſeerh,] Boiled; 


ſeethed. 
Can ſadden water, their barley broth, 

Deco their eold blood to ſuch valiant heat? SH p. 
Soden buſineſs! there's a ſtew'd phraſe indeed 

| 5 Sbalſpeare. 
Thou ſodden.witted lord, thou haſt no more brain 

than I have in my elbows. Shakſpeare, 
Try it with milk /adden, and with cream. Bacon, 
Mix it with ſadaen wines and raiſins. Dryden, 

To So'DER. v. 4. | fouder, French; ſoude. 
ren, Dutch, It is generally written 


. Latin,] To cement with ſome metal- 
lick matter, 1 | 
He that ſmootheth with the hammer rageth 
him that ſmote the anvil, ſaying It is ready for 
ſedering. ; Laiab. 
So'Dzr. 1. J Metallick cement. 
Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hooks were 
made: what is it that faſtens this /ader, and links 
theſe firſt principles of bodies into a chain? Collier. 


Soe, . /. ¶ fae, Scottiſh. ] A large wooden 

veſſel with hoops, for holding water; a 
cowl. ; 8 * 

A grown ill yield no water; but pour. 
ing a nue into it h Cs daten- l — 
fetch up as many. ſoe --fulls. More. 

Sox v EB. du. [% and ver.] A word 
properly joined with a pronoun or ad- 
41 2 | | 


4 


Wiſeman, 


A cuſtom of tenants obliged 


the ſlaves of the Bleſſed Virgin, and this ſodality 


ider, from ſoldare, Italian; /ilidare, 


2 7 7 
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J. Tender; timorous. 


— 


* # 


\ 


verb, as whoſoever, dobatfiever, bowſo- 
eVET, 4 a 
to do in 


What great thing /e ver a man 
kis life, ke ſhould think of achieving it by 9 
| emple, 


What love /oever oy an heir is ſhown, _ | 
Or you could ne'er ſuſpect my loyal love. Dryden. 
So'ra. 2. /. [I believe an eaſtern word.] 
A ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets, 
The king leaped off from the * which he ſat, 
and cried out, Tis my Abdallah! Guardian. 
Sor r. adj. ropt, Saxon; /aft, Dutch, 
1. Not hard. . : 
Hard and /of? are names we give things, only in 
relation to the conſtitutions of our own bodies ; that 
being Called hard, which will put us to pain ſooner 
than change figure, by the ye ure of ny got of our | 
bodies; and that %, which changes ſituation | 
ol its parts upon an caſy touch. Locke, 
Some bodies are hard, and ſome /uf7: the hard- 
neſs is cauſed by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, which, 
if in a greater degree, make got only hard, but 
gil, | "IS, Bacon. 
Hot and cold were ip one body fixt, 
And // with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 


Dryden, 


q 


2. Not rugged ; not rough, © * 

What went you out to ſee? a man clothed in /of? 
raimeat? behold, they that wear /t raiment are in 
kings houſes. - Matibew. | 

3. Ductile; not e ape. of form. 

Spitits can either ſex aſſume; ſo et | 
And uncompounded is their effence pure. Milton, | 
4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute ; yielding. 

Artew divines of ſo ſoft and ſervile tempers as diſ- | 
| poſed them to ſo ſudden acting and compliance. 

King Charles. 
One king is too /of? and eaſy ; another too fiery, 


L' Eftrange. | 


What he hath done famouſly, he did it to that | 
end; though /e conſcienced men can be content to 
ſay, it was for his country. Shakſpeare, | 

However /oft within themſelves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair. Dryden. | 

urſt be the verſe, how well foc*er it flow, 
That tends 95 make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, - 
Or from the ſoft-eyed virgin ſteal a tear. Pope. 
6. Mild; gentle; kind; not ſevere. 
Would my heart were flint, like Edwards; 


Or Edward's /oft and pitiful, like mine. Shakſp. And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe. Pope. 
Our torments may > as ſoft as amd 4. To make leſs harſh, leſs vehement, leſs 
| gut Af Nonatrs heap fon bi , e bio great commition a ki ok, 
" 18 A 8 3 TY Yo o 5 » | 
Thou art their ſoldier, a i in broils, * | 7589 2 . 
Haſt not the ſeft way, which thou d6Kconſeſs Jo To make leſs glaring, : 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, © | 6G» To make tender; to enervate, | 
Shakſpeare, | To SO'F TEN. v. . Tos 


lo aſking their loves. 
On her /oft axle while ſhe prom wen, | | 


She bears thee t with the ang, F 
k Ons 


There, /e extended to the murmuring ſound 


Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps profound, Pope. 
9. Effeminate ; vitioully nice, 
This ſenſe is alſo miſtreſs of an art | 
Which to /of? people ſweet mes doth fell ; 


Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they ſmell. beſt, that do of nothing imei : 
avies, 


An idle and /oft courſe of life js the ſource of eri- 
minal pleaſure. abate Broome. 


10. Delicate; elegantly tender. 
Her form more /oft and feminine. Milton. 


© _ Leſs winniog/oft, leſs amiably mild. Alen. 


11. Weak; ſimple. | 0 
The deceiver ſoon found this % place of Adam's, 


And ianocency itſelf did not ſecure him. Glanville. | 


12. Gentle; not loud ; not rough. 
g Her voice was ever /of?, 


Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in women. 


| | Pope. 

Hark! the numbers /of? and clear of 

Gently ſteal upon the ear. Pope. 
1 4. Not forcible ; not violent. 

Milton, 


made them appear like fine down or wool, and made 


To Sor TEN. v. 3. {from . 
: | Say. 
2. To intenerate; to make leſs fierce or ob- 


| 3. Io make eaſy; to compoſe; to make 


1. To grow leſs hard. 


 So'rTLY. adv, [from /.] 


'$OF 


The Dorian mood of flutes and /oft recorders. | 5, Mildly ; tenderly, 
| | Milton. The king muſt die; 
Or: 2 t ns 8 1 Though pity /ofily plead within my foul, 
npers mourniui murm 
Among the ſad attendants ; then the found rent 299% eee * 
athers voice. Dryden. / . 
Soft whiſpering thus to Meter for, 80% fat ice! 
His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun, Pope. 1. a WUre ot, 


13- » pam flowing; not vehement; not 
rapid. 5 
"he ſolemn nightingale tun d her /z/t lays. Milt. 

Soft were my numbers; who could take offence, 
When ſmooth deſcription held the place of ſenſe? * 


ANN with /ofr ſlumb'rous weight. 
15. Mild ; not glaring. 
The ſun ſhining upon the upper part of the clouds, 


the / fieft ſweeteſt lights imaginable, Brown, 
FT, interj, Hold; ſtop ; not ſo faſt, 

But /t, I pray you; did king Richard then 

Proclai Me y beer ? ; Shakſpeare. 

Oh] come in, Emilia; | 

Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shalſp. 
But /, my muſe z the world is wide, 

And all at once was not deſcried. Suckling. 


1. To make ſoft; to make leſs hard. 
Bodies, into which the water will enter, long 
ſeething will rather /ofter than indurate. Bacon. 
Their arrow's point they /ofter in the flame, 4 
And ſounding hammers break its barbed frame, 


ſtinate; to mollify. E 
I will /%ſten ſtony hearts. . Milton, 
Our friends ſee not our faults, or conceal them, 

or ſeſten them by their repreſentation. Addiſon. 
I would correct the harſh expreſſions of one party, 

by / ftening and reconciling methods. Watts, 


placid ; to mitigate ; to palliate; to alle- 
viate. 
Call round her tomb each object of deſire ; 
Bid her by all that cheers or tens life, 
The tender filter, daughter, triend, and wife, Pope, 
Muſick the fierceſt griefs can charm; | 
Mufick can /eften pain to eaſe, 4 


Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will ſofter ; 
as iron in the forge. - acon. 
2. To grow leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſti- 
nate, | 
He may ſofter at the fight of the child; 
The ſilence often of pure innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 


1. Without hardneſs, $5 SOS GREY 
2. Not violently ; not forcibly ea 
Solid bodies, if very /o/}/y percuſſed, give no 
ſound; as when a man treadeth very /oftly upon 
1 N 


„Me 
Ahab rent his clothes, and went feftly. 1 Kings. 


In this dark filence iy leave the town, 
Gently; placidly. | 
2 Deat will difmiſs me, 3 
To pay the ſorſeit of ill- manag d truſt. 1 1 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns WE 


Shakſpeare, 
SA 


6. Quality contrary to harſhneſs, 


iTo SO1LL, V. hs 


Sbalſpeare. 1 


2. One who palliates. 


Thoſe />ftners and expedient-mongers ſhake the; 
heads fo ttrongly, that we can hear their . 


Jingle, Swi 
SO'FTNESS. . / {from . 22 
1. The quality of being ſoft; quality con. 
trary to hardneſs, | 
Softneſs cometh by the greater quantity of ſpirits, 
which ever induce yielding and ceſſion; and by the 
more equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, which 
thereby are more ſliding and tollowing ; as in gold. 


Bacon, 
2, Mildneſs ; kindneſs. 


A wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of expreſ. 
fing any evil actions, ſhould do it by a word that has 
a ſecondary idea of kindneſs or ſoftne/s ; or a word 
that carries in it rebuke and ſevericy, Watts, 


3. Civiliy ; gentleneſs. 


They turn the /ofine/s of the tongue into the 
hardneſs of the teeth. ; Helyday, 
Improve theſe virtues, with a feftneſs of manneis, 
and a ſweetneſs of converſation, Dryden, 


4. Effeminacy ; vitious delicacy, 


So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our 
lives, all the ſins of wantonneſs, /s/tne/5, and efje- 
minacy, are prevented; and there is but little room 


for temptation. | Taylor. 
He was not delighted with the /of7e//zs of the 
court. ee Clarendon, 


5. Timorouſneſs ; puſillanimity. 


This virtue could not proceed but of fear or H- 
neſs ; for he was valiant and active. Bacon, 
Saving a man's ſelf, or ſuffering, if with reaſon, 

is virtue: if without it, is / et or obſtinacy. 
; Grew, 


S7fineſs of ſounds is diſtin from the exility of 
ſounds. | Bacon, 


2. Facility ; gentleneſs ; candour ; eaſineſs 


to be affected. 


Such was the ancient ſimplicity and ſofineſs of 
ſpirit which ſometimes prevailed in the world, that 
they, whoſe words were even as oracles amongtt 
men, ſeemed evermore loth to give ſentence againſt 
any thing publickly received in the church of God. 

| : 8 , Hooker, 

8, Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 
Who but thyſelf the mind and ear can pleaſe 

Wich ſtrength and /ofrneſ5, energy and eale ? Harte. 


9. Mildneſs ; meckneſs, 


For contemplation he and valour form'd, a 
For /3fine/s ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. Milton. 
Her ſtubborn look 
This /ofine/+ from thy finger took. Waller, 
Soho. interj, A form of calling from a 
_ diſtant place. ? 
2. [yilian, Saxon; feelen, 

old German; /oxiller, French. ] 
1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; to ſtain; 
A filly man in ſimple weeds forlorn, 
And ſei''d with duſt of the long dried way. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Although ſome hereticks have abuſed this text, 


yet the ſun is not /e//ed in paſſage. Bacon. 
5 | If / 
. Myſelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys. 


\.} + L would not /i theſe pure ambroſial weeds: 


With the rank vapours of this fin-worn _ 
Fas ilton. 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now id and — 
; | .. 


One, who cou'd n't for a taſte o* th' fleſh come in, 
Licks the d earth, 


And to the general's tent ditect your ſteps. Dryden. 
And lay me ſoftly in my tative duſt, - 
Aad /ofily lays him on a flow'ry bed, Dryden. 


| | While recking with a mangled Ombit's blood. 74's, 


TH 


„The. ſquarning of Iſrael, ; pt, 
"ee Sapp e 


$0] 

f the eye · zlaſs be tinted faintly with the ſmoke 
of l lamp or torch, to obſcure 1 light of the ſtar, 
the fainter light in the circumference of the ſtar 
ceaſes to be viſible, and the ſtar, if the glaſs be ſuffi- 
cieatly ſoiled with ſmoke, appears ſomething more 
like a mathematical point, . ewwton. 

An abſent hero's bed they ſought to /, 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil. Pope, 
2. To dung ; to manure, 
Men now preſent, juſt as they i their ground, 
not that they love the dirt, but that they expect a 
crop. : South. 
3. To/oil a horſe ; to purge him by giving 
kim graſs in the ſpring. It is in Shak. 
are to glut. [/aouller, French. 
The /i/ed horſe, | Shakſpeare. 
Soil. . /. [from the verb.] 
1, Dirt; ſpot ; pollution; foulneſs, 
By indirect ways 
I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head: 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet; 
For all the /e of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. Shatſpeare. 
That would be a great /i inthe new gloſs of your 


marriage. Shakſpeare, 
' Vexed I am with paſſions, 
Which give ſome oi perhaps to my behaviour. 


Sbalſpeare. 
A lady's honour muſt be touch'd, 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a ſoil. Dryd. 
2, [el, French; ſelum, Latin,] Ground; 
earth, conſidered with relation to its 
vegetative qualities. 


Judgment may be made of waters by the /i | 
Bacon. | 


whereupon they run. 
| Her ſpots thou ſee*ſt | 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her ſoften'd /i. Milton, 
The firſt cauſe of a kinzdom's thriving is the 
fruitfulneſs of the /oi/, to produce the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life; not only for the inha- 


„ ditants, but for exportation. Swift. 
3. Land; country, 
Dorſet, that with fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign /, 
This fair alliance ſhall call home 
To high promotions. Shakſpeares 


O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death! 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe ! thus leave 
Thee, native /o7/! theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunts of gods. Milton. 
4. Dung; compoſt, 
The haven has been ſtopped up by the great heaps 
of dirt that the ſea has thrown into it; for all the 2 


on that ſide of Ravenna has been left there inſen- 


ſibly by the ſea. Addiſon. 
mprove land by dung, and other ſort of ſoi/s. 


ortimer, 


SOI'LINESS, #, /. {from ſoil.] Stain; foul- 


neſs, 


Make proof of the er of ſilver and tin, 


whether it yield no ſoi/ine/s more than ſilver. Bacon. 
So1'LuRE. 2. /. [from oil.] Stain; pollu- 
tion, | 
He merits well to have her, 
Not mak ing any ſcruple of ber ſeilure. Shakſpeare, 
To So'jouRn, v. 4. 


ſeggiornare, Italian] To dwell any 
where for a time; to live as not at 


home to inhabit as not in a ſettled 
habitation. Almoſt out of uſe. . 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return, and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſling half your train, come then to me. 
$42 . Shakſpeare. 
Th' advantage of his abſence took the king, 


in the mean time /ojourn'd at my father's. 
| 8 Shakſpeare.” 
How comes it he is to ſcjourn with you? how 
r ? | Ihakſpeare. 


dwells he ; though he /ojoxrn every where 


| In progreſs, yet his ſtanding houſe is here, Donne. 


years, 


” 
9 


[ /ejourner, French; 


L 


_ 


| 
ö 


| 


| | 


SOL 


The ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Neweaftle, and 


there /qjourned three days. Hayward. 
To ſojourn in that land 

He comes invited. Milton. 
He who DU in a foreign country, refers what 

he ſees abroad to the ſtate of things at home. 
Atterbury. 
So'JoURN, 2. . | ſejour, French; from 
the verb.] A temporary reſidence; a 
caſual and no ſettled habitation, This 
word was anciently accented on the laſt 


ſyllable : Milton accents it indifferently, 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am'rous /ijourn. 
 Shakſpeare. 
ws Foy reviſit now, 3 ; F 
cap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain” 
In that te ez de Milton. 
Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 
And once a- year Jeruſalem, few days | 
Short /-ourn. | Milton. 
So'JOURNER. 2. J [from ſojaurn.] A tem- 
porary dweller. 
We are ſtrangers and /ojourners, as were all our 
fathers: our days on earth are as a ſhadow. 
| 1 Chronicles, 
Waves o'erthrew 
Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they purſued 
The ſojourners of Goſhen. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year; 
Welcome an owner, not a ſsjourner, Dryden. 
To So! LAC B. v. a. | ſolacier, old French; 
ſolaxgare, Italian; ſolatium, Latin.] To 
comfort; to cheer; to amuſe. 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſelace them. 


|  Shakſpeare, 
The birds with ſong 
Solac'd the woods, 


Milton. 


recreated. Obſolete. 
One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 
Shakſpeare, 
Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 
| This fickly land might /e/ace as before. Shakſpeare. 
So'LACE, 2. /. | ſolatium, Latin.] Comfort; 
pleaſure ; alleviation ; that which gives 
comfort or pleaſure; recreation; amuſe 
ment. f 
Therein fat a lady freſh and fair, 
Making ſweet /o/ace to herſelf alone; 
Sometimes the ſung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes ſhe laugh'd, that nigh her breath was 


gone. 

If we have that which is meet and right, although 
they be glad, we are not to envy them this their 
ſolace; we do not think it a duty of ours to be in 
every ſuch thing their tormentors. 

Give me leave to go; | 
Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. 


Shakſpeare. 


Great joy he promis'd to his thaughts, and new 
Solace-in her return, Milton, 
If I would delight my private hours 
With mutick or with poem, where ſo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find 
That ſolace? 
Though fight be loſt, 
Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, . 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Evye-+fight expoſes daily men abroad. 
Through waters and through flames I'll go, 
Suff rer and ſolace of thy woe. 


Milton. 


diſeaſe in horſes. Dic. 
.| SO'LaR, | adj. [ ſolaire, French; /olaris, 
So'Laky, F Latin, ] | 


1. Being of the ſun. AN 
be /olary effluviums, or minute particles of ſome 


the lucid body, "> Beyle, 


Milten. | 
To SO'LACE, v. 2. To take comfort; to be 


Spenſer. 
Hooker .* | 


| So'LDER, . / [from the verb.] Metallick 


Milton. 


Prior. 


SoLA'NDER, 2. . foulandres, French.] A 


The corpuſcles that make up drums of light 
| ethereal ſubſtance, thruſting on one another from 


GOL 

Inſtead of golden fruits. 
By genial ſhow'rs and ar heat ſupplied, 
Unſufferable winter had defac'd 


' Earth's blooming charms, and made a barren wafte, 
| Blackmore, 


—_ 
. 


3 
5 


2. Belonging to the ſun. 
Ihey denominate ſome herbs ſo/ar, and ſome 
lunar Bacon, 
Scripture hath been punctual in other records, 
concerning /o/ary miracles, Brown. 


fluence of the ſan, 
The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 
And proud beſide, as ſo/ar people are. Dryden. 
4. Meaſured by the ſun. 
The rule to find the moon's age, on any day of 
any folar month, cannot ſhew 1 an exact 
account of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of 


the motions of the ſun and moon, and the number 
of daysof the ſo/ar months. Holder. 


SoLD, The pret, and part. you of /ell, 
SoLD, . /. | ſouldte, old Fr. Trevoux,] 


Military pay; warlike entertainment. 
But were your will her /o/d to entertain, 

And number'd be *mongſt knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, thould you remain, 


So'LDAN, #./. [for ſultan.] The emperour 
of the Turks, | 

They at the fe/dar's chair defied the beſt. Mili. 

-S'LDANEL, 2. J. | /oldanella, Latin.] A 


plant. iller. 


To SO'LDER. v. a. [ foudre, Fr. ſoldare, 
Italian; /e/idare, Latin. ] See Sop EX. 
1, To unite or faſten with any kind of 
metallick cement. 
A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, and 
ſeldered up, has, upon preſſing the ſphere with great 
torce, let the water ſqueeze through it, and ſtand all 
over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drops like dew, 
without burſting or cracking the body of the gold. 


2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 
It booteth them not thus to /o/der up a broken 
cauſe, whereof their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will fall 
aſunder. Hooker, 
Wars *twixt you twain would be ; 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that ſlain men 
Should /o/der up the rift. Shakſpeare, 
Thou viſible god, 
That ſold*reft cloſe impoſſibilities, 
And mak'ſt them kiſs! 

Learn'd he was ia med*c'nal lore; 
For by his fide a pouch he wore 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, : 
That wounds nine miles point- blank would 1 

44. 

The naked cynick's jar ne'er flames; if broken, 
Tis quickly /o/der'd, or a new beſpoken. Dryden, 
At the reſtoration the preſbyterians, and other 
ſes, did all unite and /o/der up their ſeveral ſchemes, 
to join againſt the church, Swift, 


Shakſpeare, 


| cement. A metallick body that will melt 
with leſs heat than the body to be 
ſoldered, | 


Goldſmiths ſay the coarſeſt ſtuff | : 
Will ſerve for /o/der well enough. Swift. 


So'LDERER. 2. / {from ſolder.] One that 
ſolders or mends. 


SOLDIER. . /. { foldat, Fr. from ſolida- 
rius, low Lat. of /ſolidus, a piece of money, 


the pay of a ſoldier; /ou/d#e,. French, ] 
1. A fighting man; awarriour, Originally 
one who ſerved for pay. | 
Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier. Shakſpeare. 
Good Siward, 
An older and a better ſo/dier none. Sbalſpeare. 
A ſbldier 


Full of ſtrange oaths and bearded like a pard, 


king the bubble reputation 
| Ev'n ia the cannen's mouth, 


3. Born under or in the predominant in- 


And in her ſavour high be reckoned, Fairy Neem. 


Newton, -: 
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| as ſoldierly an action as had been performed on 


tary character; martial qualities; beha- 


That ſwell'd the Ery threan wave, 


Sorg. . / [ ſalum, Latin, ] 


| 5. A kind of {ca fiſh. 


\ 


F 7 Il 


A hateful ſervice, that diffoly'd the knees 

Of many a ſoldier. Chapman. 

I have not yet forgot I am a king: | 
If I have '4 thee, charge me face to face z | 
-L fare nat you Hager T 2am & oldier, Dryden. | 


2. It is ally uſed of the common men, | 
as diſtinct from the commanders. 
Lt nap mf n be a 
ptain, ſhould have a ſoldier. WM 
S del KE. } adj, [/oldier and 2 
Sorbizxbx. Martial; military; be- 
coming a ſoldier, 8 
Although at the firſt they had with 7 
fury rather than any /»/dierly diſcipline, practice had 
now made them comp arable ts the beſt, Sidney. | 
I will maintain the word with my ſword to be a 
Aoldierlike word, and a word of good 22 f J 
| akſpeare. 
: , according to a /o/dierly cuſtom, in caſes of 
extremity, by interchange of a kiſs by — of them | 
upon the ſwords of others, ſealed a reſolution to 
- maintain the place. | Hayzoard. 
Enemies as. well as friends conſeſſed, that it was 


Either fide. Clarendon. - 
Soli bIAEAsNIr. 2. J. [from ſoldier.) Mili- | 


viour becoming a ſoldier ; martial fill. 
| Thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſo/dier/>ip : he did look far 
Lato the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt. Shakſpeare, 
By fea you throw away \ 
The abſolute /o/dier/hip you have by land | 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt | 
Of war-mark'd footmen. Shalſpeare. 
So'LDirky. Me /. [from foldier. : 
1. Body of military men; ſoldiers collec. 
dei Memphics fl | 
| e Memphien er 
. 4 55 when wall'd, p 


The unfroze waters marvellouſly ſtood. Philips. | 
| Icharge not the ſeldiery with ignorance and con- | 
tempt of learning, without allowing exceptions.Swift. | 
2. Soldierſhip ; military ſervice. 
Offering him, if he would exerciſe his courage in | 
 foldiery, he would eommit ſome charge unto him 
under his lieutenant Philanax. Sidney. 


x. The bottom of the foot. 
I I will only be bold with Benedict for his company; | 
for from the crown of his head to the /e of his foot 
he is all mirth. | Shakſpeare. 
Tickling is meſt in the ſoles of the feet; the cauſe 
is, the rareneſs of being touched there, Bacon. 
The /oles of the feet have great affinity with the 
head and the mouth of the ſtomach ; as going wet- 
od, to thoſe that uſe it not, affecteth both. Bacon 
Such reſting found the /o/e of unbleſt feet. Mir. 
In the make of the camel's foot, the /ole is flat 
and broad, being very fleſhy, and covered only with 
a thigk, ſoft, and ſomewhat callous ſkin, fit to trave] 
ſand places. . Ray. | 
2. The foot. . | 
| To redeem thy woful parent's head 
From tyrant's rage and ever-dying'dread,. 
Haſt wander'd through the world now long a day, 
Vet ceaſeſt not thy weary ſoles to lead. F. Queen. 
3. Velber, Lat.] The bottom of the ſhoe. 
ay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 
Not 1, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 
| With nimble ales. : 5 
On fortune s cap we are not the very button.— 
or the ales of her (hoes, Sbalſpeare. 
The caliga was a military ſhoe, with a i 
ole, tied above the iuſtep with leather tho 


1 


- 


ground. a: 
The ſtrike - block is a plane ſhorter than thejointer, 


| having ole made exactly flat and ſtraight, and is 1. 


ſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort join. Moxon. 
7 Elm Is proper for mills, ſolet of wheels, and pipes. 


: 
- 


1 


8 


4 SOLE. adj. [ 


' SO'LEMN. adj. [ /olemnel, French; ſelem- 


' | 3- Formal; ritual; religion 


very thick 


| ear thuot. | 
4. The part of any thing that touches the 


Mortimer. 


80 L 
To Sox. v. a. [from the noun.] To fur. 
niſh with ſoles; as, to /ole a pair of 
ſhoes 
His feet were ſoled with a treble tuft of a cloſe 
ſhort tawney down. | Grew, 
J. old Fr. /olas, Lat.] 
1. Single; only. | | 
Take not upon thee to be judge alone : there is no | 
ſole judge but one: (ay not to others, Receive my 
ſentence, when their authority is above thine. Hook. 
Orpheus every where expreſſed the infinite and 
ole power of one God, though he uſed the name of 


PROD IG * Raleigh, 
o me tha t am 
Th' infernal pow rs. wary 85 Milton. 


A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That ſtripp d them bare, and one ſole way wy _ 

yden. 

He, ſole in power, at the beginning ſaid, - 
Let ſea, and air, and earth, and heav'n be made; 
And it was ſo: and, when he (hall ordain 
In other ſort, has but to ſpeak again, 

And they ſhall be no-more. 
2. {In law.] Not married. 
Some others are ſuch as a man cannot make his 
wife, though he himſelf be /o and unmarried. | 
. Ayliffe. | 
So'LEC18M. #. . [eh.] Unſitoeſs 
of one word to another ; impropriety in | 
language, A barbariſm may be in one 
word, a ſoleciſm muſt be of more. 

There is ſcarce a ſoleciſin in writing which the beſt 
author is notguilky of, it we be at liberty to read him | 
in the words of ſome manuſcript, Aadiſon. 
So'r,eLY. adv. from /ole.] Singly ; only. 

You knew my father well, and in him me, 

Left ſolely heir to all his lands. Sbalſpeare. 
This night's great buſineſs ; 
_ h our 1 days to yn RE 
ive ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shakſp. | 

That the intemperate heat of the clime 715 | 

occafions this complexion, experience admits not. 
e ee 

This truth is poi chiefly, if not /o/e/y, u 
ſinners of the fot rate, who have caſt off all —— 
for piety. Atterbury. 

hey all choſe rather to reſt the cauſe /o/e/y on 
logical difputation, than upon the teſtimonies of the 
ancients, | Waterland. 


Prior. | 


nis, Latin. ] | 
1. Anniverſary ;. obſerved once a year with 
religious ceremonies. 
The worſhip of this image was advanced, and a 
ſolemn ſupplication obſerved every year. Stilling fl. 
2. Religiouſly grave; awful. 
His holy rites and ſolemm ſeaſts 8 Milt. 
y regular. 
The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with 
ſome, will not afford much time for ſet and /o/emn - 
prayer. 5 Duty of Man, 
4. Striking with ſeriouſneſs ; ſober ; ſeri. 
Then *gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 
But no one care to anſwer to his cry ; 
There reign'd a fen filence over all. F. Queen, 
| To ſwage with ſalemm touches troubled t ts. 
Milton. 
Nor then the /o/emr: nightingale ceas'd warb ing. 


5. Grave; affectedly ſerious. 5 
When Steel reflects upon the many ſalemn ſtrong 
barriers to our ſucceſſion, of laws and oaths, ke thinks 
all fear vaniſheth: ſo do I, provided the epithet 


of a ſolemit day, and a ſolemn coxcomb, yet I can 
conceive no idea of a /a/emr barrier. Stvift. 
SolEMNRSSs. . / [ olemnite, Fr. from 
{SoLs/MniTY. F /olemn.]| 8 
Ceremony or rite annually performed. 
Pere theſe — in the 


1 church? | | 
Though the days of ſo/emnity, which are but few 
{ . muſt quickly finiſh that OT exerciſe of devotion b 


which appertains to ſuch times; yet they inereaſe 


} 


Of our /tlemnities. 


Milton. | 


fo'emn for nothing; becauſe, though I have heard. £ 


. A And 


Of tat fifh, rays, thorabacks, ſoler, and flowks. 
a 12 . "IEP T5 Carew. 


9 


- | wen's inward diſpoſitions to virtue for the preſcut, 
; | a | 


SOL 


and, by their frequent returns, bring the fame at 


reat was the cauſe z our old ſolemritics 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe ; 
But, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 


Neth, 


Theſe grateful honours to the god of day. Pops 
2. * ceremony. | 
3- Awtul ceremony or proceſlion, 

I ! be lady Conſtance, 
Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid repair 
To our ſolemnity. ; Shakfperre, 


The moon, like to a filver bow 
New bent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 
Shak ” 
barer ms be 2 danger in uſing 2 
tions in churches, at a atrai 
2 7 g 5 * 
What ſun' ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 
When rifing from his bed he views the ſad folemnity! 
r 

Though the forms and ſolemnitics of => 
judgment may bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe we are 
acquainted with here, yet the rule of proceeding (hai 
be very different. Atterbury, 
4. Manner of acting awfully ſerious, 
Wich much more ſkilful cruelty, and horrible 
ſolemnity, he cauſed each thing to be prepared for his 
triumph of tyranny. | Sidney. 
5. Gravity; ſteady ſeriouſneſs. 
The ſtatelineſs and gravity of the Speniards ſhews 
itſelf in the ſolemnity of their language. Spe&atoy, 


acon, 


6. Awful grandeur; grave ſtatclineſs ; ſober 


dignity. 
A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above 
others; to whom though the higheſt praiſe be attti- 


buted by the moſt, yet ſome think he wanted 
| folemneſs. : Wattan, 
7. Affected gravity. 


Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy ſelemneſi out o' door, 
And go along with us. Shakſpeare, 
Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
Solemnity 's a cover for a ſot. Young, 
This ſpeech ended with a ſe/emriry of accent. 
Female Quixote, 
SOLEMNIZA'TION, 2. f. [from /olemnize.] 
The act of ſolemnizing; celebration, 

Soon followed the ſelemnixation of the marriage 
between Charles and Anne dutcheſs of Bretagne, 
with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagne. 


Bacon. 


To SO'LEMNI1ZE. v. @, ¶ſelemniſer, French; 
from folemn.] 


1. To dignify by particular formalities; to 
celebrate. 


Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life ; his 
obſequies being no more fo/emnized by the tears of 
his partakers than the blood of his enemies. Sidney. 

aptiſm to be adminiſtered in one place, and 
marriage /o/emnized in another. Heoker, 

Then *gan they ſprinkle all the parts with wine, 
And made great feaft tofo/emnize that day. F. Qu, 

The multitude of the celeſtial hoſt were heard to 

 ſolemnize his miraculous birth. Boyle, 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to ſolemnixe this feaſt. Milton, 


2. To perform religiouſly once a year, 


What commandment the Jews had to celebrate 
their feaſt of dedication, is never ſpoken of in the 
law, yet ſo/emnized even by our Saviour _ 

7 oer. 


So'LEMNLY. adv. | from ſolemn. | 
1, With annual religious ceremonies. 
2. With formal gravity and ſlatelineſs; 
with affected gravity. 
There are, in points of wiſdom and ſufficiency, 
that do nothing or little very /olemnly, Bacon, 
The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 
In cornets, with ſeleQed friends, withdraw ; 


There in deaf murmurs ſalemuly are wiſe, 
' Whiſp'ring like winds ere hurricanes ariſe. Dryden. 


[ 3. With formal ſtate. | 


Let him land, 
lemnly ſee him ſet on to London. 
4. With rel ious ſeriouſneſs, 
To demonſtrate how much men are blinded dy 
_ their. own partiality, I do ſalemmiy aſſure the reade!) 


Shakſp, 


SOL 


40s the only perſon from whom I ever heard | 
that objection. „ Swift. 
7 SOLICIT. v. a. [ folicito, Latin.] 


SOL 


' So'L1D. »./. [In phyſick.) The part con. 
_ taining the fluids. 


851 


king's honour from any indignity, and his regal power 
from violation. « Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would 


— — —— - 
1 IE _— — 
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The firſt and moſt ſimple ſelidt of our body are 
1. To importune; to entreat. eee e A ee perhaps merely terreſtrial, and incapable of any | 

E: If you bethink par nl of 4 crime, r . P ſo 8 15 2 8 change or diſeaſe. 10 k * | | 

Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, N : . ile +. | OOLIDITY. 2. /. [| /olidite, Fr, ſoliditas I 

Solicit for it fright, | > aiſpea MY * their watch the legions, while the Lis from e * ] . N He * [if 4 

e heartily /olicit . 2 : (33: BY 

Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 11 1 what 1 a . Fulneſs of matter; not hollow neſs. 14 

And kingly government of this your land. Shakſp. S we — hea 4 9 of jog won. | 2, Firmneſs f hardneſs ; compactneſs ; den- 114 f | 

; How he /e icits heav'n "NE" , 9 & fit * not aidit N | 
tit bows; but ftrengely vited prople, Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Milton. Y 3 * 


That which hinders the approach of two bodies, 
when they are moving one towards another, I call 
ſolidity. ke. 

The ſtone itſelf, whether naked or inveſted with 
earth, is not by its /o/idity ſecured, but waſned 
down. N bod u ard. 


No man is ſolicitout about the event of that 
which he has in his power to diſpoſe of South. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
the effect of your nobleneſs; but you have been 


ſolicitous of my reputation, which is that of your 
kindneſs. 


The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. Shakſpeare. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay 
To mold me man? Did I //icir thee 
From darkneſs to promote me? Milton. 
The guardian of my faith ſo falſe did prove, 
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FSFolicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe ; 


rendered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly /o/i- 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount 8 


: with them, ſtill more convinced of their truth and 
citous temper |! 


W, 


a © : n 1 
. Aa to ſolicit me with lawleſs love. _ The tender dame, ſolicitont to know 3. Truth; not fallaciouſneſs ; intellectual $81 
3. To call to action; to ſummon ; to awake; Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, ſtrength ; certainty. 14 + 
to excite. 2 | Conſults the ſage Tireſias, : Addiſon. The moſt known rules are placed in ſo beautiful 1 | Fj 
This ſupernatural /o/iciting How lawful and praiſeworthy is the care of a | a light, that they have all the graces of novelty 3 | | ity 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. Shakſpeare. family! And yet how certainly are many people and make the. reader, who was before acquainted 11 
i 


— — 2 — 
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folidity, Addiſon. 


Her nat'ral graces, that extinguiſh art. Shakſprare. ! 3 His follow- hw n 0 ws his alone AF 
That fruit folicited her longing eye. lton. whey e ads wh (from A leer.] and wha —— by the /o/idity of ö "Ty 1 
Sounds and ſome tangible qualities /o/icir their | NXIOUNLY 5 caretuliy. ine. * 4180 

proper ſenſes, and force an entrance to the mind. The medical art being converſant about the Arnie pretence has a great deal more of art than 1. 

| Locke. 3 — of = doctrinal errours in 1 ” of ſolidity in it. Fand : 1 : 
He is ſolicited by popular cuſtom to indulge him- to be /o/rcitouſly avoided, oyle. j | 141 
ſelf in aden Werds, * He would farely have as ſolicitouſly promoted SO'LIDL r. adv, [from ſolid. 'y] 


1. Firmly; denſely ; compactly. 
2. Truely ; on good grounds. 
A complete brave man ought to know fo/idly the 
main end he is in the world for. 180 
1 look upon this as a ſufficient ground for an 
rational man to take up his religion upon, and whic 
I defy the ſubtleſt atheiſt in the world /o/idly to 
anſwer; namely, that it is good to be 27 N 
Jon / 


their learning, as ever he obſtruted it. 
| Decay of Pieiy. 
Sorrcitupe, 2. / [ folicituds, Latin.] 
Anxiety ; carefulneſs, 

In this, by compariſon, we behold the many cares 
and great labours of worldly men, their /olicitude 
and outward ſhews, and publick oſtentation, their 
pride, and vanities, Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the 


To implore; to aſk, 
With that ſhe wept again; till he again ſo/iciting 
the concluſion of her ſtory, Then muſt you, ſaid ſhe, 
know the ſtory of Amphialus? _ Sidney. 
4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view; 
Repent old pleaſures, and fo/icit new. 
5. 


Pope. 
o diſturb ; to diſquiet, A latiniſm, 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milt. 


— es i 
G5 — 
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So | 
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I find your love, and would reward it too; 
But anxious fears /o/icit my weak breaſt, Oryden. 
SoL1ciTA'TION, 7. 2. folicit,] 
1. Importunity ; act of importuning. 
I can produce a man 
Of female ſeed, far abler to reſiſt 


ſame ſolicitude, and real care, as they do for this 
life, they could not fail of heaven. Tillotſon. 

They are to be kaown by a wonderful /c/icitude 
for the reputation of their friends, Tatler. 


SoL1'CITRESs. 2. /. [feminine of /olicitor.] 
A woman who petitions for another, 


SolLID ESS. 2. / [from lid.] Solidity ; 
firmneſs; denſity. | 

It beareth miſſeltoe: the cauſe may be the cloſe-. 

neſs and /o/idnefs of the wood and pith of = oak. 

acon.. 


It is built with that unuſual ſolidne/e, that it 
feems he intended to make a ſaccitice to perpetuity, 


- Allhis/o/icitations, and at length 
All his vaſt force, and drive me back to hell. Milton. | 
2. Invitation; excitement. | 


I had the moſt earneſt ſo/icitre/s, as well as the 
faireſt; and nothing could be refuſed to my lady 
Hyde. Dr 


yden, 


and to conteſt with the iron teeth of time. Hotel. 
Solipu'NGuLOUus. adj, 


Children are ſurrounded with new things, which, 
by a conſtant /o/icitation of their ſenſes, draw the 
mind conſtantly to them. Locke. 


SoL1'c1ToR, 2. /. | from ſolicit, 
1, One who petitions for another, 
5 Be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die 
Than give thy cauſe away. Sbalſpeare. 
Honeſt minds will conſider poverty as a reccom- 
mendation in the perſon who applies himſelf to 
them, and make the juſtice of his cauſe the moſt 
powerful ſolicitor in his behalf. Addiſon. 
2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 
which is done by attorneys in other 
courts, - 
For the king's attorney and /ollcitor general, their 
continual uſe for the king's ſervice requires men 
every way fit. Bacon. 


SOLFCITOUS, adj. [ folicitus, Latin.] 
Anxious ; careful; concerned. It has 
commonly about before that which cauſes 
anxiety ; ſometimes for or of, For is 
proper before ſomething to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not /olicitous of 
the opinion and cenſures of men, butonly that we do 
| — 8 N To — 

22 whatſoever . no 
felletion, for the future. | 7 


and not enough /o/icitous to finiſh the fortifications. 


In providi 

Apen which they were marvellouſly 
a queſtion. |, | 

They who were in truth zealous for the 


Clarendon. 
providing money for diſbanding the armies, | 
ſolicitaus, there 

Clarendon. 


ſerva- 


ton of the laws, were ſo/icitous td preſerve the 


Taylor. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, ; 


SO'LID, adj. [ /olidus, Lat. ſolide, Fr.] 
1. Not liquid; not fluid. 
Land that ever burn'd 
With /o{iq, as the lake with liquid fire. 
2. Not hollow; full of 
denſe. 9 | 
Thin airy things extend themſelves in place, 
Things ſelid take up little ſpace. Cowley, 
1 hear his thund'ring voice reſound, 
And trampling feet that ſhake the /o/id ground. 
Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 
In a /olid foot are 1728 ſolid inches, weighing 
76 pound of rain water, Arb ut brot. 
4+ Strong ; firm, 
The duke's new palace is a noble pile, built after 
this manner, which makes it look very /olid and 
majeſtick. | Addiſon. 
5, Sound ; not weakly, | 
If perſons devote themſelves to ſcience, they 
ſhould be well aſſured of a /o/id and ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion of body, to bear the fatigue. Watts, 
6. Real; not empty; true; not falla- 
cious, | 
98 might 2 and s men, ou ry 
ſpecious words, but wit nta i 
reaſons. | 1 San. 
Either not define at all, or ſeek out other /o/ider 
methods, and more catholick grounds of defining, 


Milton. 


name of ſalid men; and a ſolid may is, in plain 


| 


Engliſh, a ſolid ſolemn fool, Dryden. 


* 


matter; compact; 


nd, 
\ The earth of ſolid good contain 
He e ,,7 Milton. | 
7. Not light; not ſuperficial ; grave; 
und, 


Theſe, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the | 


2. An ornament for the neck. 


"Is and un- 


gula, Lat.) Whole-hooted, 

It is ſet down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, that an 
horſe, aud all /o/idungulous or whole-hoofed ani- 
mals, have no gall ; which we find repugnant unto» 


reaſon. Brown.. 
SOLLF1'DI AN, 4 [ /olus and des, Lat.] 
One who ſuppoſes only faith, not works, 


neceſſary to juſtification, 
It may be juſtly feared, that the title of funda- 
mentals, being ordinarily confined to the doctrines 
of faith, hath occaſioned that great ſcandal in the 
church of God, at which ſo many myriads of ſo/ifi- 
dians have tumbled, and fallen irreverſibly, by con- 
ceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. | 


Hammond.. 
|SoL1'LoQuY. 2. / | flilogue, Fr. ſalus and 


laguor, Lat.] A diſcourſe made by one 
in ſolitude to himſelf. | 

The whole poem is a ſeliloguy: Solomon is the 
perſon that ſpeaks : he is at once the hero — the 

author; but he tells us very often what others ſay 

to bim. : P rior. 

He tinds no reſpite from his anxious grief, 
Then ſeeks from his /o/iloquy relief, 

If 1 ſhould own myſelf in love, 
are always allowed the comfort of foliloguy. 


Spectator. 

SLIP EDE. 2. . folus and peder, Latin. 
An animal whoſe feet are not cloven. 

Soli pedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, alles, s 

and mules, are in mighty number. Browns. 


SoLITA'1RY, 2. /. [ ſolitaire, Fr.] e 
1. A Lone a hermit, 1 | 
ten have I been going to take poſſeſſion of tran« 
quillity, when your cen, 13G vn has ſpoiled = for 
8 Popes 


a ſolitaire. 


— 


C ; — SOM 
So'LtTAkILY, adv, [from folitary.) In] $0'LoMoN's Seal. u. /. [ polygoratum, Lat.] | 1. Diſruption ; breach; disjunction; ſepa- 


4 


Areteus, to procure ſleep, recommends a /in 
of opium in water to foment the forehead. 


Arbuth 
When ſalt of tartar per deliquium, oe be 


* 


| © ſolitude; with lonelineſs ; without com- A plant. ration. the 

| _ pany. 15 ; 2 SOLSTICE. 2. J. [ fo/fice, Fr. ſolſtitium, In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
| | How ſhould that fubſift /o/itarily by itſelf which | Latin.} ES | evitation of ſolution of continuity, Buy, 
| hath go ſubſtance, but individually the very ame | 1. The point beyond which the ſun does 2 au ibiag diddhedl. n contain 
Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine not go; the tropical point; the point at Ken 


heritage which dwell /o{/zarily in the wood. Micah. which the day is longeſt in ſummer, or 


So'LITARINEsSS. 7. . {from folitary. ſhorteſt in winter, 
Solitude; 1 of mare 12 2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the 


8 L a | the /olution of any metal, precipitates th 
bitual retirement ſummer ſolſtice. 2 en 
5 . _ down to the bot j 
There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſome- The ſun, aſcending unto the northern ſigns, be- in the form of mud, does not 1 the 


times hearing them : the blame-worthineſs is, that | ou firſt a temperate heat in the air, which by 


s approach unto the /»//ice he intendeth, and by acid particles are attracted more ſtrongly by the ſa't 


| | Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary life, 5 Though it would not be ſo abſterſive, opening, 


1. Capable of ifſolution or ſeparation of | and ſolutiveas mead, yet it will be more lenitive in 


to hear them he rather goes to /olitarineſs, than — f- tartar than by the 
makes them come to company. | 2 continuation increaſeth the ſame even upon decli- — 333 1 K the al * ; 
| | You ſubject yourſelf to ſo/itarirefs, the ly enemy . e eee Brown. | N 5 3 
that doth moit ſeparate a man from l Be for moiſt od hices, and winters fair. May. | 3 Reſolution of a doubt; removal of an 
| At home, in wholeſome ſolitarineſi, SoisTi'TIAL, adj, [| ſolfticial, Fr. from intellectual difficulty, 
| Mliy piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs |, folftice.] Something yet of doubt remains, 
if Of ſuitors at the court to mourn. . Down. | 1. Belonging to the ſolſtice Which only thy ſolution can reſolve. Milton, 
"1 | | : „ pI . 0 They give the reins to wand' ring thoughts 
11 SO'LITARY, adj. | ſolitaire, Fr, falitarius, . Obſerving the dog-days ten days before and after Till, by their own perplexities involy'd : 
| 4 | ] Latin.] | | : ns equinoctial eee ry by this —__ They ravel more, (till leſs reſolv'd, : | 
11 1. Living: in npany. ion alone, are exempted a hundred days. Brotes. But never find ſelf ſatisfying /olution. Mil 
Ji PI er fila, nk u ld: | 2. Happening at the ſolſtice, or at mid- ' With hope and fear 85 
| | l re a , Malin ſummer. | | 5 200 young How the _— ſolution hear; 
| / ired e « From the north to call e man dl ES in his OWN augury 
| | | 2 7 — F Ar ip om Hu nas bo. done Decrepit winter; from the ſouth to bring And doubts, , : Dr yen, 
_ out company |  Solftitial ſummer's heat. Milton, This will inſtruct you to give a plainer /o/ution of 
1 In reſpect that it is ſolitaty, 1 like it very well; 5 The fields | any difficulties that may attend the theme, and 
| | | but in reſpeR that it is private, it is a _— may '  Labour'd with thirſt; Aquarius had not ſhed + 8 ute objections. Matis. 
At} , e. " 3 2 5 2 F 1 ET yi 
| Satan explores his ſolitary flight. ilton, His wonted ſhowers, and Sirius parch'd with beat © | S'LUTIVE. adj. [from ſolve, Lat.] Lax. 
11 Plore ; 24 Sel/ftitial the green herbs. Philips, |. X f la 
| Him fair Lavinia So'LUBLE. adj. | ſolubilis, Lat.] „ eee, beer wa 
| | * * * * 


1 3. Gloomy; diſmal. | 75 . eee — 5 1 een | Bacon. 
4 Let that night be /olitary, let no joyful voice ugar is a ſal oleoſum, bei in water, an MATO'LOGY, 2. . [ed yu. 
1 : 1 4 nn Pb, | fuſible in fire. 7 = ; Arbuthzot. The doctrine * 4 Oe and Aya. ] 

4. Single. 5 a I 2. Producing laxity; relaxing. n A er 3 
Nor did a /o/itary vengeance ſerve ! the cutting | SOLUBILITY. 2. J. [from ſoluble.] Suſ- Ou. termination of many adjectives, 


off one head is not enough ; the eldeſt ſon muſt be ceptiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. which denote quality or property of 


_ involved. 125 { King Charts, Tuis cannot account for the indiſſolvable coher- | an) thing. It 1s generally Joined with 

Relations alternately relieve each other, their | ence of ſome bodies, and the fragility and ſo/ubilit a ſubſtantive: as game/ome, ¶ /aam 
mutual concurrences ſupporting their /alitary inſta- olf others. lanville. | Dutch.] f 
MS, | 5 Brown. | T6 SOLVE. v. a. [ /ovo, Lat.] To clear; SOME ad; 5 SIM 825 3 

SoLITARY. 2. /. [from the adjectwe.] | to explain; to untie an intellectual %. Tom, Tum, Sax. ſums, Go. 


One that lives alone; a hermit, | knot. ; thick; ſum, German; /om, Daniſh; 
You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of life, He would /e{ve high diſpute em, ſommig, Dutch. ] 
that none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond | With conjugal careſſes. . Milton, | I» More or leſs, noting an indeterminate 
13 you, for a cave with a ſpring, or any of the accom- The limiting of the regale only to chriſtian quantity, 
1 modations that befit a /o/itary. Pope. princes, did rather involve and perplex the cauſe, We landed ſome hundred men, where we found 
4 | : \ — that any way ſolve it. Lei x Bot Powany 
| So'LiTuDE. 2. / [ folitade, Fr. folitudo, 3 — C Jome treſh water. Raleigh. 
"OR. ih *| When God hall ve the dark * 1 od 2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 
1. Lonely life; ſtate of being alone. His now unequal diſpenſations clear, number. | 
It had been hard to have put more truth and un- And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. Tickel. Let me leave ſome of the folk that are with me. 
truth together, in few words, than in that ſpeech, It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, merely for | j Geneſis, 
Whoſoever is delighted with /o/izude, is either a the ſake of anſwering and /o/ving them. Matis. Firſt go with me, /ome few of you, and ſee the 
wild beaſt or a god. | | Bacon. SoLVEN CT. 2. * from ſolvent.] Abi. place, and how it may be made convenient for you; 
. rd thou ſolitude ? by 2 earth lity to pay. | wy then ſend for your fick. Bacon, 
Vith various living creatures, and the air, 8 | Certain perſons. „eis V 
© Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy cotimand, SO'LVENT, adj. [ folvens, Lat.] 5 ſolat 1 'r i. Sow 9. vthen uſed ab 
Dene, Mil , | - : olutely for ſome people; part. 
= Io come and play before ian. 1, Having the power to cauſe diſſolution. Some is the ſhores do 
3 Such only can enjoy the country, who are capa- When diflolved in water, it is not by the eye | $ he . 
or - ble of thinking when they are there: then they are diſtinguiſhable from the folvent body, a : * But r va N 11 — 3 1 
9 : 1 8 . oo — * . leis 
| 2 for alitude, and in that ſolitude is prepared | | fluid, Y>and * 5 | . OY — 4 25 * 
n Je) 2. Able to pay debts contracted, . 8 dream'd. ; Milton 
2. Lonelineſs ; remoteneſs from company. | | | Your edicts ome reclaim from fins, 


The /o/itade of his little pariſh is become matter | 99'LVIBLE. adj. [from ſolve. ] Poſlible to But moſt your life and bleſt example wins. Dryden, 


"of great comfort to him, becauſe he hopes that God |, be cleared by reaſon or inquiry. *- . | | 
| has placed him and his flock there, to make it N ©  latelleQtive eee I call 2 the intel- 4 Some is oppoſed to /o 2 1 to others, 
| - their way to heaven. Lau. leRtive faculty, becauſe it is wrought by it, though 1 ine. 3 — - queen's treaſure, in ſo great 
61323 e eee where, Kern ies nor bee . vat aug or; 
= In theſe deep ſo/7rzdes, and awful cells, * ioo great impovetiſhment to her coffers. Spenſer. 


Where heavenſy-penfive contemplation dwells. So'LUND-GOOSE., 2. / A fowl, I know Fo It is added to a number, to ſhow that the 


ba | Pope. | not whether /o/und or foland, | * | | f : i | 
So'LLAR, 1. /. [ ſalarium, low Lat.] A A Jolund-goofe is in Nee feather very like | - number a rde and conjectural. 8 

gart. | a tame gooſe, but his bill longer, and ſomewhat Nay, rde ys 1 ſtorm ſome eight 

= 1 ilfully drieth their haps ou a kel, pointed; his wings alſo much longer, being two leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, I held it the office 

* * ei Pom ps Va | yards over. Grew, | fa commander to take a port. Rakeigh. 

2 | ome on a /ol/ay, t turging them Ae, A Scot; when from the gallow-tree let looſe 0 At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurkeih 
5010. „ , [ltali 1 4 3 el © Drops n, and" e. ee 

. N. Fs t ” p * i | lea vr land : 5 arewWs 

2 inſtrumen 8 FRY 1 4 2. Old men's ſpirits viſual ſe of pur· 

by a ſingle inſtrument. | Sor.u'vion, v. /½ [ ſolution, Fr. ſolutic, | blind men, wo oben 1 1 

 $o'Lonon's Loaf, 1. . A plant. | Fung RIB RIA ie eb I Lab | ſome good diſtance. WV. 


N * 
. * | 


8 RO | N 


\ 


1. A thing exiſting, t 


8 OM 


| Sie Edward Poinings, after he had continued at 


Sluice ſome while, returned unto the king, 
then before Buloigne. | Bacon. 

The number ſhin on the rebels part were ſome 
two thouſand. | Bacon. 


have no black men amongſt them, except 


e few which dwell on the ſeacoaſt. eylin, 
lle bore away the prize, to the admiration of 
Some hundreds. : Aadifon. 
Your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, 
Deſcend ſome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely'd, 
And Phyllis is /ome ſorty- three. Prior. 


6. One; any, without determining which. 
The pilot of /ome ſmall night-founder'd {kiff. 
" Milton. 


So'MEBODY. 2. /. ¶ ſome and body.] 
1. One; not nobody; a perſon indiſeri- 
minate and undetermined. 
O chat ſir John were come, he would make this a 
bloody day to ſomebody. Shakſpeare, 
Jeſus ſaid, /omebody hath touched me; for I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me. Luke, 
If there be a tacit league, it is againſt ſomewhat 
or ſomebody : who ſhould they be? Is it againſt 
wild beaſts? No; it is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from the laws 
of nature. Bacon. 
If he had not done it when he did, ſomebody elle 
might have done it for him. Heylin, 
We muſt draw in ſomebody, that may ſtand 
*'Twixt us and danger. Denham. 
The hopes that what he has muſt come to /ome- 
bod y, and that he has no heirs, have that effect, 
that he has every day three or four invitations. 
: | Addiſon. 
2. A perſon of conſideration. ; 
Theudas roſe up, boaſting himſelf to be ſomebody, 


. Cs. 
SO'MEDBAL., adv. [pumbeal, Sax.] In 
ſome degree, Obſolete, 


Siker now I know thou ſpeak'ſt of ſpite, 
All for thou lackeſt /omedele their delight. Spenſer. 
So'MEHOW, adv. [ ſome and how.,] One 
way or other; I know not how. 

The veſicular cells may be for receiving the arte- 
rial and nervous juices, that, by their action upon 
one another, they may be ſwelled ſomeboww, ſo as to 
ſhorten the length of every fibril. Cheyne, 


SOMERSAULT. 7 z. /. [ Somerſet is the cor- 
$O'MERSET. ruption : /ommer, a 
beam, and ſault, Fr. a leap.) A leap by 
which a jumper throws himſelf from a 
height, and turns over his head. | 
S0'METHING. 4. /. [pumbing, Sax. ] 


what; a ing or matter indeterminate 
hen fierce Bavar 1 


Dia from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 
| Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 


Something within his warring botom roll'd. Prior. 


The force of the air upon the 
but ſmall, in reſpect of that of 
ſtill ſomerbing, * TY  Arbuthmor, | 

You'll fay the whole. world has /omerhing to do, 
Jomething to talk of, ſomething to wiſh for, and 
fometbing to be employed about; but pray put all 
theſe /ometbings together, and what is the ſum total 
but juſt nothing? | Pape. 

Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameleſs /emerbings in their cauſes . | 

ope. 


2. More or leſs; not nothing. 
Sametbing yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
ears following years ſteal ſomer bing ev'ry day, 


pulmonary artery is 
the heart; but it is 


At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pope. 
„Sal from his little he could ſomething (pare, 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe the __ 
? : re. 


3- A thing wanting a fixed denomination, 
Sume!bing between a cottage and a cell 


| 


ugh it appears not | 


SOM 


* 


| 4. Part, 
Somerbing of it ariſes from our infant fate. 

| Watts. 

5. Diſtance not great. 
I will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th! 
time; for 't muſt be done to-night, and ſomething 
from the palace, Shakſpeare. 
So'METHING. adv. In ſome degree. 
The pain went away upon it; but he was ſome- 
thing diſcouraged by a new pain falling ſome days 
after upon his elbow on the other fide. . . 


Te 
So'METIME. adv. | ſome and time.] 
1. Once; formerly. | 


What att thou that uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 


Did /emetime march? Shakſpeare. 
Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for 
France. Shakſpeare. 


2. At one time or other hereafter. 


So'METIMES. adv. | ſome and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time 
or other. | 

It is good that we ſometimes be contradicted, and 

that we always bear it well; for pet iect peace can» 

not be had in this world. Taylor. 

2. At one time; oppoſed to ſometimes, or 

to another time, 

The body paſſive is better wrought upon at ſeme- 

times than at others. Bacon. 

Sometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, may 

be glanced upon in theſe ſcripture deſcriptions. 

| - Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but ſometimes 


ſometimes alſo, though not often, he runs riot, and 
knows not when he has ſaid enough: Dryden. 


So'MEWHAT. . . { ſome and what, ] 
1. Something; not nothing, though 
uncertain what. : 
Upon the ſea ſomewhat methought did riſe 
Like blueiſh miſts. Dryden. 
He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on 
urpoſe to avoid the fight of ſomewhat that diſplea- 
es him, would, for the ſame reaſon, ſhut them 
againſt the ſun. Atterbury. 
2. More or leſs. 

Concerning every of theſe, ſomewhar Chriſt hath | 
commanded, which muſt be kept till the world's 
end: on the contrary fide, in every of them ſome- 
what there may be added, as the church judges it 
expedient. | Flooker. 

Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but 
mixt with a ſnatch of vitriolick« Cee. 
3. Part, greater or leſs. . 

Somewhat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this 
transfuſion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will be loſt, Dryden. 


So/mEwHAT; adv, In ſome degree. 


The flowre of armes, Lycynmnius, that /omervbat 
aged grew. | Chapman, 
Hold ing of the breith doth help famewhat to ceaſe 
the hiccough. - Bacon, 


He is ſomewhat arrogant at bis firſt entrance, and | 
is too inquiſitive through the whole; yet theſe im- 
perſections hinder not our compaſſion, Dryden, 


So'meEwHERE. adv, ¶ ſome and auhere,] In 
one place ox other; not nowhere. 


Hopeleſs and forlorn 1 N 
and ſame tubere live obſcurely. 
4 Den bam. 


r 


4 


Compreſſi 
might ſomewhere touch one another, I found the | 
place in which they touched to become abſolutely 
tranſparent, as if they had there been one continued 
piece af Paſs) | Nenoten, | 

Does ſomething ſtill, and ſomewhere yet remain, 
Reward or puniſhment? rior, 

Of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently ; and therefore, 

as Mr. Drygen ſays ſomewhere, peace be to its 


PA vero t Se me and * 
O'MEWHILE., 2. / |. | le. 
Once; for a time. == 8 


Vet dine here ould deep, and peace could dwell 
Vor, II. | 7 


mixes trivial things with thoſe of greater moment: 


it be 5 


two priſms hard together, that their 
fides, which by chance were a very little conver, | 


SON 
Though under colour of the ſhepherds /menu 5/24 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own ſheep, | 
And often the ſhepherd that did tems Nevp. Spenſer. 
Som Nn1'FEROUS. adj. [| ſomnifere, French; 
fomnifer, Latin.] Cauſing fleep ; procur- 
ing ſleep; ſoporiferous; dormitive. 
I wiſh for ſome /omrmiferons . potion, that might 
force me to ſleep away the intermediate time, as it 
does with men in'forrow. Mallon. 
SoMN1'FICx. adj. ¶ ſomnus and facio, Lat.] 
Cauſing fleep. | 3 
So M NEN. 4. /. [ /ornolentia, Latin. 
Sleepineſs; inclination to fleep. 
SON. 2. / [ ſunus, Gothick ; puna, Saxon; 
ſabn, German; ſon, Swediſh ; /one, Dutch; 
n, Sclavonian, ] "Be 
1. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother. 
She had a /n for her cradle, ere ſhe had a 
huſband for her bed. we 9 
Caſt out his bondwoman and her /on, enefis. 
He compares the affeRion of the Divine Being to 
the indulgence of a wiſe father, who would have his 
ſons exerciſed with labour and pain, that they may 
gather ſtrength. | ; Addiſon, 
2. Deſcendant, however diſtant ; as, the 
fons of Adam. 
I am the /o of the wiſe, the ſan of ay” > 
alas 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, 
or of a confeſſor to his penitent. 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confeſſion nds but riddling ſhrift. Suat / 
4. Native of a country. 
Britain then 
Sees arts her ſavage ſoxs controul. 
+ The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 
If chou be the /n of God, come down. Math, 
6. Product of any thing. 7 
Our imperſections prompt our corruption, and 
loudly tell us we are ſors of earth. Brown, 
Earth's tall /ozrs, the cedar, oak, and pine, f 
Their parent's undecaying ſtrength declare. Black», 
7. In ſcripture, ſons of pride, and /ons of 
light, denoting ſome quality. It is 4 
| hebraiſm, 1 
This new fav'rite | 
Of heav'n, this man of clay, ſor of deſpite. Muſton. 
SoN-1N-LAW. u. /. One married to one's 
daughter, ; 
If virtue no benighted beauty lack, . 
Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. Shake 


A toreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. 
So“ NSH I. 2. . [from ſor.] Filiation; the 
character of a: ſon. | . 
The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes afflitions not 
only incident but neceſſary to chriſtianity, the badge 
and cognizance of ſonſbip. Decay of Plety. 
SONAT A, n,/. | Italian, ] A tune, 
He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an . 
Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a ſonata on his viol, . . 
Unleſs he had the total gut 8 
_ . Whence every ſtring at firſt was cut? Frier. 
SONG, . /. [from pepungzen, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing modulated in the utterance, 
Noiſe other than the ſound of dance and Jorg. | 
| _ Milt 


He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance : 
His cenſure farther than the ſang or dance. Dryder. 


] 


þ 


Pepe 


2. A poem to be modula the voice; 
a ballad. e 188 5 
Pardon, goddeſs o ight 
1 5 g thy virgin koight 3 | 
For the which with ſengs of woe, n 
Round about his tomb they god Sbalſpeare, 
e A EEE toms”) 
| metry /ongr ot pe | 5 
4M pgs 
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3 A 3 lay; ftrain, 
e bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient /ong. Duden. 
There we a while will reſt; O 


Our next enſuing ſong to wondrous things addreſt. 
: | : Drayton. 
0 Poetry; poeſ 0 | a : f f 
by This ſubje& 3 ſong pleaſed me. 
| Milton. 
| Names memorable long, 

If there be force in virtue or in. ſong. Pape. 
5. Notes of birds. 
I4-e lark, the meſſenger of day, 
- Saluted in her /org the morning grey. Dryden. 
6. Old SONG, A trifle, 


© Ido notintend to be thus put off with an ol ſong, 
ore, 


A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, 


x 
1 


was forced by a cobler to reſign all for an old 27 
„ ; ion. 
So'xG188, adj. [from Containing 


ong.] 

ſongs ; conſiſting of 4 A low word. 
The /ongi/opart muſt abound in the ſoftneſs and 
variety of numbers, its intention being to pleaſe the 


hearing. Dryden. 
SO'NGSTER. 2. /. [from ſorg.] A ſinger, 


' Uſed of human ſingers, it is a word of 
bo contempt. | 
| pretty ſong fters of the ſpring, with their 
various notes, did ſeem to welcome him as he paſſed. 
Bo q Howel. 
Some ſong fters can no more ſing in any chamber 
but their —_ than ſome clerks read in any book but 
their own.  L'Eftrange. 
Either ſong fer holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. 
O'NGSTRESS, 


50% Er. ; | 
27 5 h the ſoſt ſilence of the liſtening night 
The Detail fone fre trills her oy, = 0 
SONNET. 2. /. [ ſonnet, French; ſenneito, 
Italian. 28 
1. A ſhort * conſiſting of fourteen lines, 
of which the rbymes are adjuſted by a 
particular rule. It is not very ſuitable 
” to the 'Engliſh language; and has not 


been uſed by any man of eminence fince | 
Milton, of whoſe ſonnets this is a ſpeci. | 


4 men. : 

3 A book Was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, : 
And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ſtile ; 

The ſubje& new? it walk'd the town a-while, 


Numb'ring good intellects, now ſeldont por'd on: 
Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this] and ſome in file 


Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 


End- green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, | 


Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Gala 


ſp? _ 
Thoſe rugged names ankle mouths grow 
* ſleek, 5 
That would have made e ſtare and gaſp: 
Thy age, like ours, ſoul of fir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, ' 
When thou tavght'ſt Cambridge 
— 96 --:.-.- 
2. A ſmall poem. 
Let us into the city preſen 3 
To fort ſome gentlemen well ſKill'd in muſick 
I have a ſennet that will ſerve the turn, Shakſpeare, 


3 & 5 . [Mſennetier, Fr. from 
ſormet. mall poet, in contempt. 

| . — . god oſ rhime 78. Iam 
fure I ſhall turn ſoxne!teer, - Shakſpeare. 
There ate as many kinds of gardening as of 


- your makers of parterres and flower-gardens 
Tre epigramamatift and ſannetteers in this art. 


Milton, 


tly, 5 


8 


| S 
What woful tuff this madrigal would be, 
In fome ftarv'd hackoey /orretreer or me ! 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! bow the ſtyle refines 


Sonos. 


Giving or bringing ſognd. 


Pope. 


© 1 


> 


1. J. [from ſong. ] A female 


| 


r 


and king 


Fecrator. 


adj. | ſous and fero, Lat.] 
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This will appear, let the ſubject matter of ſounds 
be what it will; either the atmoſphere, or the ethe- 
rial part thereof, or ſoniferous particles of bodies. 

Derbam. 
SONOR1'FICK. adj, [ ſororns and facio, Lat.] 
Producing ſound, | 

If he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and points 
to the hour; and I ſhould ſay, it is by an indicating 
form and ſororifick quality, this would be unſatis- 

factory. E Watts, 
hs 6 ROUS. adj. [ fonore, Fr. ſonorus, 
l in.] 155 . AR 
1. Loud ſounding; giving loud or ſhrill 
ſound. Bodies are diſtinguiſhed as /onv- 
YOus or unſonoronse y 
All the while 
Serorous metal blowing martial ſounds ; 
At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave, | Milton. 
2. High ſounding ; magnificent of ſound. 
The Italian opera, amidſt all the meanneſs and 
familiarity of the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful | 
and ſonorous in the expreſſion, Addiſen. 
The vowels are ſoncrouse Dry den. 
SoNo'ROUSLY, adv. | from ſonorous. | 
With high ſound ; with magnificence of 
ſound, . 
SONO'ROUSNESS, 2. / [from /onorors,] 
1. The quality of giving ſound, ' 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what 
age he thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full 
and beſt ſeaſoning for ſonoros ſneſi, he replied, That 
in ſome twenty years would be requiſite, and in others 
for | Boyle, 


ty. | 2 
2, Magnificence of ſound. | 
SOON. adv. [ ſuns, Gothick; ona, Sax. 
1. Before long time be paſt; ſhortly after 
any time aſſigned or ſuppoſees. 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, * 
Yet to their general's voice they / obey d. Mitr. 
Vou muſt obey me, ſoon or late; 
Why ſheuld you vainly ſtruggle with your * 39 
p ; ry N. 
2. Early; before any time ſuppoſed: op- 
poſed to late. IE” 
© boy! thy father gave thee life too oon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Shal/p. 
Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the /ooxer. 
Hebrews. 
How is it that you are come ſo ſoo. to-day ? 
- | us 


The earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not the 


later cometh ſaoner. Bacon. 
3. Readily; willinglyr. 
I would as ſcor ſee a river winding through woods 


and - meadows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo many 
whimſical figures at Verſailles Addiſon. 
4. It has in Sidney the ſignification of an 


ing to the cuſtom of his time. 
| e hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him publickly executed after theſe wars, 
of which they hope for a ſoox and Open hes. 
| ; | . _ Sianey. 
5. SOON as, - Immediately ; at the. very 
time. 
As ſoon as he came 
the calf and the dance. 
Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, oor as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 
- Feaſts, and bufineſs, and pleaſures, and enjoy- 
ments, ſeem great things to us, whilſt we think of 
nothing elſe ; but as /cor as we add death to them, 
they all fink into an equal littlegeſs, Law 
J] Quickly ; 


So'onNLY, adv. | from pon 
ſpeedily. This word I remember in no 
other place; but if %% be, as it ſeems 
once to have been, an adjective, /oonly is 
proper, 8 
. A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cut- 
ting, and, ſconly approving of it, places it in his 
work. More. 


nigh unto the camp, he ſaw 
| T Frede 


— 
: 


: 


| 


. 


2 


— 


adjective, whether licentioufly or accord - 


* . 
1 


; 


So'0PBERRY, 2. / | ſapindus, 
SOOT, . / [por, Saxon; 
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Latin.] A 
Miller. 


90, Iſlandick; 
| 4e Dutch. | Condenſed or embodied 
e. | 


Soot, though thin ſpread in a field, is a very 
good com poſt. acon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the 
chimney, and ſome appointed to ſweep down the 
ſoot, the houſe will be in danger of burning. Hlawel. 
| Oft they aſſay d, | | 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws, 
With /cot and cinders fill'd. Milton, 
Our houſehold gods, that droop upon our hearthg, 
Each from his venerable face ſhall bruſh 
The Macedonian ſoot, and ſhine again. Dryden. 


plan t. 


. |] So'oTED. adi. [ from /oot.] Smeared, ma- 


nured, or covered with ſoot, 
The land was /coted before. Mortimer. 
So'OTERKIN, 2. / A kind of falſe birth 
fabled to be produced by the Dutch 


women from fitting over their ſtoves, 
When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at hjs lying-in, 
For after-birth, a — Swift, 
SOOTH. . /. [Toð, Sax,] Truth; reality, 
Sir, underſtand you this of me in /oo7h, 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps fromall acceſs of ſuitors, 
Until the elder ſiſter firſt be wed. S$hakſpeare, 
He looks like /097+ : he ſays he loves my daughter; 
I think ſo too; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll ſtand and read 
My daughter's eyes. Shakfpeare; 
f 1 have any (kill in ſoothſaying, as in h I 
have none, it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall change 


cage. . Camden, 
The very. ot of it is, that an ill-habit has the 
force of an ill fate. L' Eftrange, 
I did not mean to chide you; 
For, feoth to ſay, I hold it noble in you © 
To cheriſh the diftreſs'd. * Rown 


Soo TH. adj. ¶yoð, Sax, ] Pleaſing; delight- 


— 


Some other means I have, 
Which once of Melibeus old I learn'd, 
The footbeſt ſhepherd that e'*er pip'd on 3 
| ill ON, 


SoOTH, 1. /. Sweetneſs; kindneſs, This 
ſeems to be the meaning here. 
That e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 
On yond proud man, ſhould take it off again 
With words of ſoorb ! Shakſpeart. 
To SOOTH. v. 3. [zepoGian, Saxon. 
1. To flatter; to pleaſe with blandiſh- 
Maa... > | 
In ſcathing them, we nouriſh gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Sal . 
Can I /f tyranny? 
Seem pleas'd to ſee my al maſter murder'd, 
His crown uſurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne ? Dryden» 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who ſcoths to dear delight his anxious mind; 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaft his country's love. Pope. 
Thiaks he that Memnon, ſoldier as he is, 
Thoughitleſs and dull, will liſten to his nag? 
18 5 u. 
- I've tried the force of every reaſon on him, 
Soor d and careſs d, been angry, /oorb'd again; 
_ Laid ſafety, life, and intereſt in his ſight; ; 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. Addi. 
2. To calm; to ſoften; to mollify. 


ba 'The beldame : 
- Sooths ber with blandiſhments, and frights with 
threats. , . 5 Dryden. 
3. To gratify; to pleaſe. 
This calm'd his cares; ſoorb'd with his future 


fame,  _ 
And pleas'd to hear his ted name. Dryden. 
So'0THER, 2. J. [from foorh,] A flatterct 


one who gains by blandiſhments, 


sor 
cannot flatter? I de 
Thi agus of ler, os . 
1 S00'THSAY. w. . [ ſooth and y.] To 
redict; to foretell. 


A damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination, met 
" us, which brought her mafters much gain by fo 
4. 


ayings 
80 bra ER. #. % [from /cothſay.] A 
foreteller ; 1 a prognoſticator. 
Scarce was Muſidorus made partaker of this oft 
blinding light, when there were found numbers of 
ayers 
1 be performed by that child. S/dney. 
A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Shakſpeare. 
He was animated to expect the papacy by the 
iction of a ſoothſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed 
Leo, whofe name ſhould be Adrian, an aged 
man of mean birth, and of great learning and wiſ- 
dom. | Bacon. 
Soo'TINESS. 1. /. [from o.] The quality 
of being ſooty ; fuliginouineſs. 
Soo rv. adj. [from l. 
1. Breeding ſoot, 
By fire of /ooty coal th' alchymiſt turns 
Metals to gold. Ro. 
2, Conſiſting of ſoot ; fuliginous. 
There may be ſome chymical way fo to defecate 
this oil, that it ſhall not ſpend into a/ matter, 


Wilkins, 
3. Black ; dark ; duſky. 
All the griſly legions that troop 
Under the /-::y flag of Acheron 
Harpies and hydras, and all monſtrous forms. 
1 | Milton, 
 Swifton his ſscty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 


7 Soor. v. z. [from ſect. ] To make black 
with ſoot. 
Then (for his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all /ootied with noiſome ſmoke 
She put him on; and over all a cloke. Chapman. 
Sor. 2. . [70 „ Saxon; /opa,: Spaniſh; 
ſoppe, Dutch. j 3 | 
1. Any thing ſteeped in liquor, commonly 
to be eaten. 
. The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms * than the ſhores, 
And make a /op oſ all this ſolid globe. Shakſpeare. 
Draw, you rogue! for though it be night, yet the 
moon ſhines: I'll make a / o' th* moonthine of 
Ou. | Shatſpeare. 
© Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, incbrate more 
than wine of itſelf. : Bacon, 
2. Any thing given to pacify, from the e 
given to Cerberus. | e 
The t Sibyl had before r'd | 
A fop, in honey ſteep'd, tocharm the guard; 
Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. Dryden. 
III nature is not cured with a op; quarrelſome 
men, as well as quarrelſome curs, are worſe for fair 


| Milton, 


; 


L' Eftrange. 
o Cerberus they give a ſop, : 
His tripple barking mouth to ſtop. ' Swift, 


To Sor. v. a» To in liquor. 
Sor z. 2. /. ¶ See 970 


Sor H. 1. ſ. [from ſopbiſta, Latin. ] A young [ 


man who has been two years at the uni- 
verſity. 
Three Cambridge /7p5s and three pert templars |- 


came, . ; 

Tho fe their talents, — their _ the ſame ; 
ac t to query, anſwer, and debate, | 

—ͤ— 2 —— Pepe. 


So'ent. 2. / [Perfian.] The emperour of 
Perſia. 1 b f 8 as 
That tow the Apdr end « Perfian prince. 4.4%. 

A fig for 3 and /opdbi, ' Con 2 


Solr ISN. 1. . | ophiſma, Lat.] A falla- 


cious argument; an unſound ſubtilty; a 


who affirmed ſtrange and incredible | 


_—_ 


9 


So'PHIST. 2. /. | /ophiſta, Lat.] A profeſ- 
ſor of philoſophy. 
The court of Crœſus is ſaid to have been much 


reſorted to by the /95phiſs of Greece, in the happy 
beginning of his reign, Temple. 


So'PHISTER, 2. . [ ſophiſte, Fr. ſophiſta, 
in.] 
1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtle ; an artful 
but inſidious logician. 

A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. Shakſpeare. 

If a heathen philoſopher brings arguments from 

reaſon, - which none of our atheiſtical pers can 

confute, for the immortality of the foul, | hope they 

will ſo weigh the conſequences, as neither to talk nor 

live as if there was no ſuch thing. Denham. 

Not all the ſubtle objections of /ephifers and 

rabbies, againſt the goſpel, ſo much prejudiced the 

reception of it, as the reproach of thoſe crimes with 
which they aſperſed the aſſemblies of 8 

Bs ogers. 

2. A profeſſor of philoſophy ; a ſophiſt. 

This ſenſe is antiquated, 

Alcidimus the phil. hath arguments to prove, 

that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premedi- 

tated ſpeech, Hooker, 


SoPHI'STICAL, adj. [ /ophiſtique, Fr, from 
ſephiſt.] Fallaciouſly ſubtle; logically 
deceitful, | 
Neither know I whether I ſhould prefer for mad. 
neſs, and /ophifiical couzenage, that the ſame body 


of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand places at once of 
this ſublunary world. | Hall. 


ſtood, the difficulty will not be great in giving anſwers 
to all his /ephiſtical cavils. Stilling fleet. 

That may ſeem a demonſtration for the preſent, 
which to potterity will appear a mere ee. 


ore. 

SOPHI'STICALLY. adv. [from fophiſtical, ] 
With fallacious ſubtilty. 

Bolingbroke argues moſt ſophiftically, Swift 


To SOPH1'ST1CATE. v. 3. | ſophiſtiguer, Fr, 
from /ophift.] To adulterate ; to cor. 
rupt with ſomething ſpurious, | 

If the paſſions of the mind be ſtrong, they eaſily 
ſopbiſticate the underſtanding ; they make it apt to 
believe upon every lender warrant, and to imagine 
infallible truth where ſcarce any probable (hew 
appeareth. Hooker, 

Here 's three of us are ſophiſticated. Shakſpeare, 

Divers experiments ſucceeded not, becauſe they 
were at one time tried with genuine materials, and 
at another time with ſepbiſticated ones. Boyle. 

The only perſons amongſt the heathens, who 

ſophifticated nature and philoſophy, where the 
ſtoicks ; who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable conca- 
tenation of cauſes, reaching even to the elicite acts 
of man's will, South; 

Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare ; 

They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 

"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, | 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranſparent 
and colourleſs, leſt it ſhould tinge and ſophiſticate 
the light that it lets in by a natural jaundice. 
| Bentley, 
Sor HISTIc ATE. part. adj. {from the 


verb.] Adulterate; not genuine. 

Wine ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 
"Tis pure and right, without deceit, 

And that no woman e'er will be; : 
No, they are all ſepbi/ticate. Cowley. 


Since then a great part of our ſcientifical treaſure 
is moſt likely to be adulterate, though all bears the 
image and ſuperſcription of truth ; the only way to 
know what is ſophiſticate and what is not ſo, is to 
bring all to the examen of the touchſtone. 

| | Glanville. 


fallacy, - | 


| When 2 falfe argument puts on the appearance of | 


a true one, then it is properly called a /ophi/m or 

fallacy. Watts. 
I, who as yet was never known to ſhow 

Falſe pity to premeditated woe, 

Will graciouſly explain great nature's laws, | 

And hear thy /n, in ſo plain a cauſe. Harte. 


When the ſtate of the controverſy is well under- | 


4 


- 


Sor HISTICA'TION. u. /. 


2. 
ö 


SO'RCERESS. 2. J. [female of foreerer,] 


SOR 

So truth, when only one ſupplied the late, 

Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet /ophi/ticate. 
Dr den, 
fophiſtication, 
Adulteration 


Fr, from ſophiſticate.] 
not genuineneſs, 


Sopbiftication is the act of counterfeiting or adul- 
terating any thing with what is not ſogood, for the 
ſake of unlawful gain. F — 

The drugs and ſimples fold in ſhops generally are 
adulterated by the fraudulent avarice of the ſellers, 
eſpecially if the preciouſi.eſs may make their ſooo 
tication very beneficial, Baeyle. 

Beſides eaſy ſubmitſion to ſopbiPication of ſenſe, 
we have inability to prevent the miſcarriages of our 
junior reaſons. Glanville, 


SOPH1STICA'TOR, 2. /. from ſophifticate.] 


Adulterator ; one that makes things not 
enuine, j 


SO'PHISTRY. 2. J. [from ſopbiſt. 


1. Fallacious ratiocination. 


His /ophiftry prevailed ; his father believed. 


Sidney. 
Theſe men have obſcured and confounded the 


natures of things by their falſe principles and wretched / 


fephiftry; though an act be never 
will trip it of its guilt, 


Logical exerciſe, 


The more youthful exerciſes of ſebiſtry, themes 
and declamations, - 


ſo ſinful, they 
6 S 


Felton. 
To So roRAT E. v. 2. [ /oporo, Lat.] To 
lay aſleep. Did. 


SOPOR1I'FEROUS, adj, | ſopor and fero,] 


Productive of ſleep ; cauſing ſleep ; nar. 
cotick ; opiate; *dormitive; ſomnifer. 
ous ; anodyne; ſleepy, | 


The particular ingredients of thoſe magical oint- 


ments are opiate and ſep;riferous; for anointing of 


the forehead, neck, feet, and back - bone, procures ' 


dead ſleeps, Bacon. 
While the whole operation was performing, 1 lay 


in a profound fleep, by the force of that iferous 
medicine infuſed foes wy liquor. lf 


SOPORYPEROUSNESS, 2. /. [from ſoporifer- 


ous.] The quality of cauſing ſleep: 


SOPOR1'FICK, ' adj. [ ſopor and facie.) 


Cauſing fleep ; opiate ; narcotick. 


The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as its 


ſeporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending 
on its primary qualities. 


Locke, 
So rrER. 2. / [from .] One that 


ſteeps any thing in liquor. 


of the ſorb or ſervice- tree. 


So'RBILE, adj. from ſorbeo, Lat.] That 
may be drunk or ſipped. i 


SORBI'TION. 2, J. ¶ Jorbitia, Lat.] The 


act of drinking or ſipping. 


So'RCERER. 2. . [ farcier, Fr, ſortiarius, 


low Lat.] A conjurer ; an enchanter ; 
a magician, | 
They ſay this town is full of 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 


If 


Drug-working ſor cerers that change the mind, 
Soul-killiog witches that deform the y 4" 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shot/peare. 


The weakneſs of the power of witches u 
and magiſtrates may be aſcribed to the weakneſs of 
imagination; for it is hard for a witch or a /ercerer 
to = on a belief that they can hurt ſuch. Bacon. 
N pow a ſable 2 ariſe, | 

n gorgons hiſs, and dragens 
And ten born f fands. = 

The Egyptian /orcerers contended with 
but the wonders which Moſes wrought did ſo far 
tranſcend the power of magicians, as made ther 


confeſs it was the finger of Gad. Watts, 


* A 
female magician ; an enchant res. 


4* 2 


SORBE. z. /, | firbum, Lat.] The berry 


„ 


pon kings. 


Mate 


JR 
e a yen nick yh rnd 
Man to 1 ma 
"ya by e nod Cope the nl ep 
Juſt by hell- gate, an e fata 8 
| rod and Bit hideous outcry ruſh'd. detween. 
- : | Milton. 
How cunniogly the ſercere/s diſplays 
Her own tranſgre to upbraid me mine Miltar. 
Soc Rus. adj. Containing enchant- 
ments. Not uſed. „ 
Th' art ent'ring Circe's houſe, 
| Where by her med'cines, black and /orcerous, 
Thy fauldiers all are ſhut in well-arm'd ter, 
And turu d to ſwine. ' bapman. 
Son CERT. 2. / 
conjuration; witcheraft; charms. 
This witch Sycorar, 
For miſchiefs manifold, and ſorceries terrible, 
Was baniſh'd. 5 
Adders wiſdom I have learn d, 
To fence my ears againſt thy ſorceries. 
AQzon hes long tracts of rich foil ; but had the 
misfortune in his youth to fall under the power of 
ſorcery, 5 Tatter, 
Sono. . /. [corrupted from ſavard.] Turf; 
graſſy ground. 


This is the prettieſt low - born laſs that ever ran on 


the green /ord. Shakſpeare. 
An altar of grafly ford. ilton. 
SO'RDES, n. J. Lat] Foulneſs ; dregs. 
The ſea waſhes off the ſoil and /srdes wherein 
mineral moſſes were involved and concealed, and 


thereby renders them more conſpicuous. 
. So'nDerT. 


Woodward, 

1. 1 [ fourdine, Fr. ſordina, 

So'RDINE, talian.] A ſmall pipe put 

into the mouth of a trumpet, to make it 

ſound lower or ſhriller, Bailey. 
So'xv1D. adj. [ ſordidus, Lat.] 

1, Foul; groſs; filthy ; dirty. 

There Charon ſtands, 


A ſordid god; down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 


2. [ fordide, wy 
Thou canſt not thoſe exceptions make, 

Which vulgar /erdid mortals take. . Cowley. 

It is ftrapge, ſince the prieſt's office heretofore 

was always ſplendid, that it is now looked as a 

piece of religion, to make it low and. ſordid. South. 


3. LCVrdide, F 1 tiggardly. 


4 we ma he old, 
Nod yet not ſordid, who refuſes gold. Den bam. 


If one ſhould ceaſe to be generous and #haritable, 
becauſe another is ſordid and ungrateſul, it would be 
much in the power af vice to extinguiſh chriſtian 


vi . 3 e. 
＋ [from ferdid.) Meant; 
5. 


 So\kDIDLY. adv. 

-:; poorly ; covetoul! | 

.-So'=p1DNEss. 2. / [from-fordid.} 
1, Meanneſs; baſeneſs, 

I omit the madneſſes of Caligula's delights, and 
the execrable ſordidneſs of thole of TOO. 
2. Naftineſs; not neatneſe. 79 

Providence deters people from ſluttiſneſs and I for- 
#idneſs, and provokes them to cleanlineſs. ay. 
SoRE. 2. % [ran, Sax. aur, Daniſh.] A 
place tender and painful ; a place exco- 
riated ; an ulcer, 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, 
either long continved, or from internal 
"cauſe ; to be a /ore, there muſt be an ex- 
' "coriation; a tumour or bruiſe is not 
_ ». called a hre before ſome diſruption 


. happen, 
ws e us hence provide 
A falve for any fre that may betide. 


_ 


Shakſpeare. 

. Receipts abound; but ſearching all thy ſtore, 

The belt is Rill at hand; to launte the hre, 

__ *4Andcut'the head; for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 


Magick ; enchantment ; 


Shakſpeare. 
Milton. 


den. 
Intellectually diy ; 


Fear, a ere. ö | 
| Sort. adv. ¶ This the etymologiſts derive 
from ſeer, Dutch: but feer means only | 


It is not uſed of a 


8 OR 
theſe all ef ring ſores her councils heul, 
| Which time or has difclog'd or ſhall reveal, 


Lice and flies, which have a moſt vl in» 
_— to — * . places ſor Any hatching 
and nouriſhing ic young, lay their upon 
ſores. bs hg 2 | Tul. 
SORE. adj. [from the noun.] 


| 


1. Tender to the touch. It has ſometimes 


of before the cauſal noun, 
We can ne'er be ſure, 
Whether we pain or not endure ; 
And juft fo far are ſore and griev'd, 
As by the fancy is believ'd. Hudibras. 
Why ſhould we tempt the doubtful die again? 
Dryden. 


patient, that had ſore eyes; If you have more 
leaſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your 
ht, wine is good ; but if the pleafure of ſeeing be 
greater to you than thatof drinking, wine is _ 


2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. 
Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, 
and apt to make our minds ſore and uneaſy ; but 
he that can moderate theſe affections will find eaſe 
in his mind, Tillotſon. 


ore, 


So much the better, you may laugh the _ 


ope. 
3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehe- 
ment. See Sox E, adverb. 

Threeſcore and ten 1 can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
8 and things ſtrange; but this /ore 

night 5 
Hath trifled former knowings,  _Shakſpeare. 

I will perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, though 

the conflict be ſore between that and my blood. 


They are determined tg live up to the holy rule, 
'though /ore evils and great temporal inconveniencies 
ſhould attend the diſcharge of their duty. - 


| Atterbury. 

4. Criminal. Out of uſe. | 

To lapſe in fulneſs | 
Is ſorey than to lye for need; and falſchood 

Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakſpeare, 

SORE. n. / [from /awr, French, ] 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn; the 
fecond, a icket; the third, 4 ſorel; and the fourth 
"Neu - } _ Shakſpeare. 


an intenſeneſs of any thing; /ore almoſt 
always includes pain.] 
er dangerous vehemence; in a ve 


or pertinacity. It is now little uſed. 
; HE ty Pe © 


preſſeth me sere. Common 
The knight then lightly leaping to the prey, 
Wich mortal ſteel him ſmote again fo fore, 
That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy 
He this and that, and each man's blow 
Doth eye, deſend, and ſhift, being laid to ſore. - 


© 10h; 


Though iron hew and mangle fore, 
Would wounds and bruiſes honour more. Hudibras 
D.ſtruſt ſhook fore their minds. 
So that, if Palamon were wounded 
Arcite was hurt as much. | 


While ſore of battle, while our wounds are green, 


It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his 


Laugh at your friends; and, if your friends are 


_ Shakſpeare. 
My loins are filled with a ſore diſeaſe ;; and there 
is no whole part in my body. Prayer. 
Sore hath been their fight, 
As likelieſt was, when two ſuch foes met arm'd. 
| | Milton. 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 
After this day's travel ſore, | 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee ever more. Milton. 


ithout painful 
painful degree; with afflictive violence 


ne arrows ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand 
| rayer. 


Quetn. 


Daniel. 


Mitten 
fore, 


ore figh'd the knight, whothis long ſermon heard: 
conſidering all, his heart he chear'd. 


6 


SOR 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, fore repuly' 
Greet your e to this diſtant — , 
How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions 2 


A. Philips, 

So'REHON, = ID and Scottiſh.] A 
Sokx. ind of arbitrary exaction 
or ſervile tenure, formerly in Scotland, 
as likewiſe in Ireland. Whenever a 

| Chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 
down among the tenants with his fol. 
lowers, by way of contempt called in 
the lowlands giliavitfitts, and lived on 
free quarters; ſo that ever ſince, when a 
perſon obtrudes himſelf upon another, 
ſtays at his houſe, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is 2 to /orn, or 
be a /orner, ET Macbean. 
They exact upon them all kind of ſervices; yea, 
and the very wild exactions, coignie, livery, and 


ſorehon ; by which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants and freeholders under them. Spenſer. 


So'rEL. x, /. [diminutive of gn 
wn; the 


—_— 


The buck is called the firſt year a 
ſecond, a pricket ; the third, a ſorel. Shukſpeare, 
So'RELY. adv. [from fore, 


JOS) 

1, With a great 3 of pain or diſtreſs. 
Here's the ſmell of the blood till; all the per. 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand; 
Oh! oh! oh! —What a figh is there! the heart is 
| ſorely overcharged. Shakſpear c. 

Of the warrior train, 

Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were 5 eng 
Dryden, 

2. With vehemence dangerous or affli 


ive 
| 1 have done ill, b 
Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 
That I will enjoy no more,  Shalſpears, 


So'RENESS. 2. /; [from fore, ] Tenderneſs 
of a hurt, | 

He that, whilſt the ſoreneſs of his late pangs of 
conſcience remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed 
for fin, preſently concludes repentance hath had its 
perſect work. Decay of Pieiy. 
My foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſſwaged, 
though it left ſuch a ſoreneſs, that I could hardly 
ſuffer the clothes of my bed. Trmple. 


Son“ TES. 2. /. [ rapeirns.] Properly a heap, 
An argument where one propoſition is 
accumulated on another. 

Chryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 
ment, conſiſting of more than three propoſitions, 
which is called ſorites, or a heap. © Dryden. 

Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen 
to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral propo- 
fitions, till the laſt fition connects its predicate 

with the firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of revenge 
have their ſouls often uneaſy ; uneaſy ſouls are a 
plague to themſelves z now to be one's own plague is 
olly in the extreme. , Watts. 


SoRo'rICIDE, [ror and cædb.] The 
murder of a ſiſter, 
SO'RRAGE, 2. . The blades of green 
wheat or barley. | Die. 
So'RRANCE, 2. / [In farriery.] Any diſ- 
0 eaſe or ſore in-horſes. 8 "4 
O'RREL. 2. . [rune, Sax. /orel, Fr. oxalic, 
Lat.] TH * agrees ich the dock in 
all its characters, and only differs in 
having an acid taſte. Miller. 
Of all wots of herbs the root of ſorrel goe ih the 


fartheſt into the earth. It is a cold and acid herb, 


that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 
the ſun. Bacou. 


Acid auſtere vegetables contract and ſtrengthen 
the fibres, as all kinds of forre/, the virtues of 
which lie in acid aſtringent ſalt, a ſovereign antidote 
againſt the putreſcent bilidus alkali, Arbutbrot. 
 SO'RRILY, adv. [from forry.] Meanly ; 
| Cdefpicably; wretchedly ; pitiably. 

N Thy pipes O Pan, ſhalt help, though Hing for: 


Porte, | Soanin:28. 2, J, [from rg. ] Mien. 


4, 4 
neſs; wretchedneſs ; pitiableneſs; deſpi- 
cableneſs. ; 
So'rroW. v. / [erg. Daniſh. Grief; 
| in for ſomething paſt ; ſadneſs ; mourn. 
ing. Sorrow is not commonly under- 


ood as the effect of preſent evil, but of 

_— is unenſineſs in the mind, upon the 

thought of a good loſt, which might have been en- 

longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Locke. 
Sorrow on thee, on all the pack of you; 

That triumph thus upon my miſery! Shatkſpeare. 
A world of woe and forrow. ilton, 
Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

But, having you, can ſhow no ſorrow now. Dryden. 


f, So'RROW. v. 2. [/aurgan, Gothick; 
ronzian, Saxon. ] To grieve to be ſad; 


to be dejected. ; 
The miſerable change, now at my end, 
Lament nor ſorrow at, Shakſpeare. 


Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be; 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. Shakſpeare. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but 
that ye forrowed to repentance. 2 Corinthians, 
1 neither fear to die, nor deſire to live; and 
having maſtered all grief in myſelf, I deſite no man 
to ſorrow for me. d Hayward. 
Send them forth, though /orrowing, yet in peace. 
Milton, 
Sad the prince explores 
The neighb'ring main, and /orrowing treads the 
: res. : ope . 
OWD. adj. [from ſorrow, ] Accom- 
panied with ſorrow. Out of uſe, 
Now the publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon 
And ſends forth us to make their ſorro7ved tender. 
Shakſpeare, 


So'xxowevL, adj. [/orrow and full. 


1. Sad for ſomething paſt ; mournful ; 


grieving. - 
Bleſſed are they which have been /orrowfu! for 
all thy ſcourges; for they ſhall rejoice for thee, when 
they have ſeen all thy glory. Tobias. 


2. Deeply ſerious, Not in uſe. 

Hannah ſaid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
forrowful ſpirit: I have poured out my ſoul before 
the Lord. 1 Samuel, 

3. 1 grief; accompanied with 
ief. | 

The things that my ſoul refuſed to touch, are as 
my /orrowful meat. | Jeb. 

Sox v. adj. [Paniz, Saxon. 
1. Grieved for ſomething paſt. It is gene- 
rally uſed of flight or caſual miſcarriages 
+ or. vexations, but ſometimes of greater 
things, It does not imply any long con- 
- linuanee of grief. 
O, forget 
What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee, 
Timon of Athens. 


The king was ſorry nevertheleſs, for the oath's 


| fake, be commanded the Baptift's head to be given 
Ber. ; Mait o 
I'm forry for thee, friend; tis the duke's pleaſure. 


| Shakſpeare, 
We are ſorry for the ſatire interſ 


theſe — 
. pieces, upon a few people m w 0 
higheſt provocations have been received. 


Swift. 
2. [from aw, filth, Iflandick,] Vile; 


| TING : Vexatious, | 
now, why do alone 2 
Of forrief fancies — 4 making, 
Viiog thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakſpeare. 
I the union of the conſiſt only in reſt, it 
n 13 as firm | 
nce as that of marble; 's 
had been but a forry pri Hes Clanville, 


1 


| 


priſon, | Glanville F 


SOR 


Coarſe complexi 
And cheeks of forry — will” ſerve to ply 
Th# tatnpler, and to teize the houſewife's wool, 
Milton, 
How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that 
could not ſupport him againſt one ſlighting look of 
a ſorry ſlave ! L' Eftrange. 
If this innocent had any relation to his bebe, 
the poet might have found ſome ſorry Excuſe for 
detaining the reader. Dryden, 
If ſuch a light and /orry-bufineſs as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reaſonabl 
expect, that now and them a dead lump of — 
might be leavened into an animal. Bentley. 
Sox r. z. / [/orte, French.) 
1. A kind; a ſpecies. 5 
Disfigur'd more than ſpirit of happy ort. Milton. ' 
A ſubſtantial and unaffected piety not only gives 
a man a credit among the ſober and virtuous, but 
even among the vicious ſort of men, Tillotſon, 
Theſe three /orrs of poems ſhould differ in their 
numbers, deſigns, and every thought. Walſh. 
Endeavouring to make the fignification of ſpeci- 
fick names clear, they make their ſpecitick ideas of 
the ſorts of ſubſtances of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas 
found in them, Locke. 
2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers, in ſuch ſort worn, can neither be ſmelt 
nor ſeen well by thoſe that wear them. Hooker, 
That I may laugh at her in equal /ort 
As ſhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her 
ſport. | Spenſer, 
To Adam in what ſor? ſhall J appear? ilton, 
3- A degree of any quality. 
I have written the more boldly unto you, in ſome 
ſort, as putting you in mind. Romans, 
I ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome 
ſor: I have copied his (tile. Dryden. 
4+ A claſs or order of perſons, 
The one being a thing that belongeth generally 
unto all; the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and 


more judicious ſort can perform. Hooker. | 
have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſrte of people. Shakſp. 


The firſt /ort by their own ſuggeltion fell. Milton. 
Hoſpitality to the better ort, and charity to the 
poor; two virtues that are never exerciſed ſo well as 
when they accompany each other, Atterbur y, 
5. A company; a knot of people. 
Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee. 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, 
But they can ſee a ſort of traitors here. 5 r. 
A ſort of luſty ſhepherds ſtrive. aller, 


6. Rank ; condition above the vulgar, - 

Is ſignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—1 
know none of that name, lady; there was none ſuch 
in the army of any /ort, Shakſpeare. 

7. [ fort, French; fortes, Latin.] A lot. 
ut of uſe. 
Make a lott'ry, 
And by decree let blockiſh Ajax 


Draw the ſort to fight with Hector. Shakfpeare, 


8. A pair; a ſet; a ſuit. 


To SokT, v. a. | ſertiri, Latin; afſortire, 
Italian, ] 


1. To ſeparate into diſtin and proper ; 


claſſes, 


come to thee for charitable licence, 
To ſort our nobles from our common men. Shakſj 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads, 
though the whole appear neither white nor black, 
but grey, yet each remains what it was before, if 
the threads were pulled aſunder, and ſorted. each 
colour by itſelf, Boyle. 
Shell-filh have been, by ſome of the ancients, 
compared and /orted with the inſects. Bacon. 
With this deſire, ſhe hath a native might 
To find out ev'ry truth, if ſhe had time ; . 
Th' ionumerable effects to ſort aright, 
And by degrees from cauſe to cauſe to climb, 


Davies, 
The number of ſimple 
nal eſſence. of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of 
individuals, depends on the mind of man, Locke, 
The rays which differ in refrangibility may be 
and ſorted from one another ; and that either 
b reſtaction, os by reflexion. — 


: 


ideas, that make the nomi |. 


| 


[ 
9 
* 


SOR 


Bit grant that actions beſt diſcover man, 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and /or: them as you cant 
The few that glare, each character muſt mark: 
You balance not the many in the dark, Popes 


2. To reduce to order from a ſtate of con- 


fuſion, 

"Theſe they ſorted into their ſeveral times and 
ont ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, and 
ome to end; ſome to be interlaced between the 
divine readings of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

Let me not be light; | 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſhand ; 


And never be Baſſanio ſo from me; | 
But God or: all! Shakſpeare.. 


3. To conjoin; to put together in diſtribu- 


tion. 

For, when ſhe ſorts things preſent with things paſty, 
And thereby things to-come doth oft foreſee ; 

When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at laſt, 
Theſe acts her own, without her body, be. Davies. 

The ſwain perceiving, by her words ill /orted, 
That ſhe was wholly from herſelf tranſported. 

Brown 


4. To cull ; to chooſe ; to ſelect. 


Send his mother to his father's houſe, 
That he may ſort her out a worthy ſpouſe, Chapm. 
0 SORT, v. 2. 


1. To be joined with others of the ſame 


ſpecies. 

Nor do metals only ſort and herd with metals in» 
the earth, and minerals with minerals; but both ia- 
common together. Woodward, 


2. To conſort; to join. 


The illiberality of parents towards their children, 
makes them baſe, and ſort with any company. 
Bacon, 
3. To ſuit; to-fit, | 

A man cannot ſpeak to a ſon but as a ſather z. 
whereas a friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, and. 
not as it /orteth with the perſon, Bacon. 

They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their 
vocations. Bacon. 

Among unequals, what ſociety 


Can ſort, what harmony, or true delight ?- 


Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Miltons 
. The Creator calling forth by name 
Hlis mighty angels, gave them ſeveral charge, 
As ſorted beſt, with preſent things, MVtexs 
or diff rent Riles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 


* 
4+ [ fortir, to iſſue, French. ] To terminate; 


to iſſue. 
It ſarted not to any fight, but to a — 1 were 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raiſe 
ſome perſons to be companious; which many times 
forteth to inconvenience. Bacon.. 


5. To have ſucceſs; to terminate in the 


effect deſired. 

The ſlips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain, but they have not ſorted 10 the ſame purpoſe 
as in their native country. Abbot. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto fleſh 


and a flower were put, and it ſeried not; for dex 


bladders will not bow, and new bladders further 

refaQtion. 2 Bacon. 

6, To fall out, [from ort, a lot, French, ], 
And fo far am I glad it did ſo /ort, 

As this their jangling I:eftegm a ſport. Shalſpeare. 


So'sxTAL. adj. A word formed by Locke. 


but not yet-received. | 5 

As things are ranked under names, into forts or- 
ſpeciey only as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, 
the efience of each fort 


as I do general from genus, na 7. 


Song TAN E. n. /. [from ſort.] Suitable. 


neſs; agreement. | 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch power 

As might hold fortance with his quality, 

The which he could not levy. _ $ 


tilegium, Latin. ] 
drawing lots. 


=” * 


. —— AC ACA 


comes to be nothing but that 
idea which the ſortal, if I may fo call it from /ory, 


bakſpeares. 
| So'nTILEGE, 1. % | fortilege, French; or. 


The act or practice of, 
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So'nTMENT, 2. J. [from /orr.] 
1. The act of ſorting ; diſtribution, 
2. A parcel ſorted or diſtributed, 


Jazily on a chair ; to fall' at once into a 
chair. 


The winter ſky began to frown ; 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town ; 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air 


To. ing in an eaſy chair. Swift, 
Sor. #./. [ror, Saxon; /ot, French; ſit, 
Dutch. ] 1 85 K 4 


1. A blockhead ; a dull, ignorant, ſtupid 
fellow z A dolt, : 
Of the loyal ſervice of his ſon 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me /t, 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 


Shakſpear, t. 
Either our braggs | 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. Shakſpeare, 
g Soul blinded /ots, that creep . . 
In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. 


Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match 
his conduct; and preſently the /ez, becauſe he knows 
neither hiſtory nor antiquity, ſhall begin to meaſure 
himſelf by himſelf, which is the only ſure way for 
him not to fall ſhort. 


2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. 
- | Every fign 
That calls the ſtaring ots to naſty wine. Roſcommon, 
| A'furly ill-bred lord. 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word; 
A brutal /or, who, while ſhe holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. 


— - Craxvills 
To Sor. v. a, To ſtupify; to beſot ; to 
infatuate. Es | 


I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow /otted, 


A driveling hero, fit for 
1 The potion | 
= Turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; _ 

"J The /otted moon-calf gapes. Dryden, 


To Sor. v. x. To tipple to ſtupidity, 
So'TTI8H, adj. [from /or.] 
1. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſeleſs 


doltiſh. 
1 For: but m—_ 3 

atience is ſortiſb, and impatience does 
Become a dag that's mad. Shakſpeare, 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half 
fell away and diſperſed ; the reſidue, being more 
deſperate or more ſottiſb, did abide in the field, of 
whom many were lain. Hayward. 

He gain'd a king 

Ahaz his /ozzifh conqueror. Milton, 
Tia ſot ti to offer at things that cannot be brought 
t. | ' L'Eftrange. 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are. ſo /or- 


a romance. Dryden. 


1 infatuate; 


from brutes. ilkins. 
How ignorant are /ott{/b pretenders to n 
| | W 
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2. Dull with intemperance. 


ly ; dully ; ſenſetefsly. LIM 
Northumberland, /orri/bly mad with over great 
fortune, procured the king, by his letters patent under 
"the great ſeal, to appoint the lady Jane to ſucceed 
him in the inheritance of the crown, Hayward, 
Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to philoſophy ;_ 
and ſuperſtition Forri/bly ignorant, in W that 
the knowledge of nature tends to irreligion. GClanv. 
So ſotti/aly to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and com- 
forts of this world, and forego. the expectation of 
immortality in another ; and fſo' deſperately to run 
the riſk of dwelling with everlaſting burnings, plainly 
diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt pernicious folly and 
. deplorable madneſs in the world. Bentley. 


So rriskxnss. 1. . {from 6 ½%5.] 


To Soss, v. 1. [a cant word.] To fit | 


Drayton. | 


Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love .* 1 


ti and groſaty ignorant, that they differ very little 


* 


South. g 
[ 


* 
* 


So'TTISHLY. adv. {from Janis. ] Stupid- | 


5 


So'vEREIGN. . . Supreme lord. 


So'VEREIGNLY. 


1. Dulneſs ; ſtupidity ; inſenſibility, . 


| : 
* A 
« 2 2 = 

. 


SOV 


Sometimes phlegm putrifies into F Ste | ' 


ti/hneſs into an ignorance or neglect o 


Few confider what .a degree of /z11}/bneſ+ and | 


confirmed ignorance men may fin themſelves = i 
South. 
The firſt part of the text, the folly and _/orti/Dne/5 
of atheiſm, will come home to their caſe ; ſince they 
make ſuch a noiſy pretence to wit and ſagacity. 


| Bentley, 

. Drunken ſtupidity, s 
No ſober temperate perſon can look with any 
complacency upon the drunkenneſs and /otri/bne/s 


So ve. 3. /. See SOUSE., 
So EREIGN, adj. 


 ſouverain, Fr. ſovrano, 
Spaniſh, ] of Hin 


1. Supreme in power; having no ſupe- 


riour, | 
As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our 
ſupreme truth; ſo prayer teſtifieth that we acknow- 
ledge him our ſovereign good. Hoc ker. 
' You, my ſovereign lady, 


Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head. Shakfp. 


None of us who dow thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of ſovereign queen before ; 
Till giddy chance, whoſe malice never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. Dryd. 
Whether Eſau, then, were a vaſſal to Jacob, and 
Jacob his ſovereign prince by birthright, I leave the 
reader to judge, Locke, 
Supremely efficacious; predominant over 
diſeaſes. | | 
A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a ſovere/gn pre- 
ſervative of God's people from the venomous infec- 
tion of hereſy. —- __ : _ , Hooker. 
The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but 
empirick ; and, to this preſervative, of no better 
report than a horſe drench. Shakſpeare. 
* Love-wounded Protheus, . 
My boſom, as a bed, | 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound os op heal'd, 
And thus I ſearch it with a /ov'reign kiſs. —_— 
A water we call water of paradiſe, by that we do 
to it, is made very ſovereign tor health. Bacon. 
ake the ſcum ftarv'd men did draw 
From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, and all the reſt 
Which were with any ſovereign fatneſs bleſt. Donne. 
Be cool, my friend, and hear my muſe diſpenſe 
Some ſovereign comforts drawn from common ſenſe, 
Dryden. 


O, let my ſovereigz turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shak/peare. 
By my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſweat, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd. Dr 1. 


adv. from ſovereign, ] 
Supremely ; in the higheſt 1 
| He was ſovereignly lovely in himſelf. - Boyle, 


So'vEREIGNTY. 2. fo | ſouverainte, Fr.] 


Supremacy ; higheſt - place; ſupreme 
power; * degree of excellence. 


ive me pardon, 


That I, your vaſſal, have employ'd and pain'd 


Your unknown 2 Shakſpeare. 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 


Take on his grace the /ev'reignty thereof. Shakfp, . 


To give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magiſtrates 

and 2 over them; to puniſh and pardon male- 
factors z to have the ſole authority of making war 
and peace, are the true marks of ſovereignty. = 


A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be Ril'd 
Before the Lord; as in deſpite of heav'n, | *\ 
Or from heav'n, claiming ſecond /ow*reignt . | 
ton. 

Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as 
this piece of uſurped /overeignty over our brethren, 


Government of the Tongue. 


Iove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful feo'reignyy OS 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 
High as his topmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, - 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden. 


ies. | 


. 


. 


„* 


SOUGH. 2. / [from ſous, French. ] 


SOUL. 2. / 


My 


| _ the poor foul.no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Your 


8 0 v 
1 well foreſee, whene er thy ſuit I grant, 
That I my much-lov'd /ov*reignty ſhall want, 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden 
Let us above all things polſeſs our ſouls with awful 
apprehenfionsof the majeſty and ſevereiguty of God. 
Ro 
Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies No 
almoſt exterminated by Sandrocottus; Seleucus 
recovered the ſovereignty in ſome degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the country along the 
Indus, rbutbnot. 


1 A ſub. 
terraneous drain. 


Vet could not ſuch mines, without great pains and 
charges, if at all, be wrought; the delfs would be ſo 
flown with waters, it being impoſſible to make any 
addits or ſeghs to drain them, that no gins cr 
machines could ſuffice to lay and keep them dry. 

| Ray, 

Another was found in finking a ſovgh-pit, Z 

Woodward, 


SOUGHT. The pret, and part. paſſ. of 4. 


I am /ought of them that aſked not for me: I am 
found ot them that /oxght me not. Iſaiah, 
[papel, Saxon; gel, Danilh; 
fual, Iſlandick; fel, Dutch.) | 


1. The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of 


man, T 
When death was overcome, he opened heaven as 
well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till 
then was no receptacle to the ſou/s of either, Hooker, 
Perhaps, for want of food, the ſox/ may pine; 
But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and good, 
Since all God's creatures mortal and divine, 
Since God himſelf, is her eternal food. Davies, 
He remembered them of the promiſes, ſeals, and 
oaths, which by publick authority had paſſed for 
concluding this marriage; that theſe, being religious 
bonds betwixt God and their /oz/s, could not by an 
politick act of ſtate be diſſolved. en, 
So natural is the knowledge of the /ou/'s immor- 
tality, and of ſome 261 for the future reception of 


it, that we find ſome tract or other of it in moſt 


barbarous nations. Heylin. 
Eloquence the /ou/, ſong charms the ſenſe. Milt. 


The eyes of our /ou/s only then begin to ſee, when 
our bodily eyes are cloſing. Law, 


2, Intellectual principle. 


3. Vital principal. 


Thou almoſt mak*ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelyes h 
Into the trunks of men. Shakſpeare, 
Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and /oz/. 
F Milton. 
Join voices, all ye living /owls ! ye birds, 
That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 
| Milton, 
In common diſcourſe and writing we leave out 
the words vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and 
make the word ſoz ſerve for all theſe principles. 


Watts. 


4. Spirit ; eſſence; quinteſſence; principal 


Tt. ; 8 
Hie has the very /oz/ of bounty. Sbalſpeare. 
Charity, the /oz of all the reſt, — 
Interiour power. | | 
There is ſome /ozl of goodneſs in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diſtil it out. Shat/peares 


6. A familiar appellation expreſſing the 


qualities of the mind. : 
Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, 
4% Alas, good ſoul?” Shakſpeare. 
This is a poor mad /ox/; and ſhe ſays, up and 
down the town, that her eldeſt fon is like you. 
Shakſpear 7. 
The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow: | 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 
. Shakſprarts 


arge is ſuch as does not need defence. Dry. 
Unenlarged aue are diſguſted with the wonders 
of the microſcope, diſcovering animals which equal 
not a peppercoig, 0 * . 


| SOU 
: 5 uma m bein - | | 
7 oy moral is c caſe of nne, 
N | 3 'Efirange. 
It is a republick; there are in it a hundred — 


+ geois,/and about a thouſand fouls. Addiſen.. 
My ſtate of health none care to learn; ö 
My life is here no ſau“'s concern. Swift, 


8. Active power. 


Earth, air, and ſeas through empty ſpace would 


rowl, ; 
And heav'n would fly before the driving eu. FE 


9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 
That he wants caution; he muſt needs confeſs; 
But not a ſox/, to give our arms ſucceſs, Young. 
10. Intelligent being in general. 
Every ſou in heav'n ſhall bend the knee, Milton 


Sou't.DIER, See SOLDIER, 
Sou'LED. adj. [from foul,] Furniſhed 


with mind. 
Griping, and till tenagious of thy hold, 
Wouldft __ the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
out” 
Should fie the prizes they had gain'd way" 4 
| Th 
Sou'LLESS. adj, [from foul.) Mean; low; 
ſpiritleſs. _ 
Slave, feat villain, dog, O ar . 
Sou'LsHoT. 2. J. ¶ ſeul and ſhot. ] Some- 
thang pea for a ſoul's requiem among 
the Romaniſts, | 
In the Saxon times 2 5 * 1 to be 
id, called pecunia ſepulchralis & ſymbolum anime, 
1 9 Ayliffe. 


SounD. adj, [rund, Saxon. ; 
1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid; not 
diſeaſed ; not hurt, | 


1 am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. Sbalſpeare. 
He hath a heart as /oud as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue 
ſpeaks. Shakſpeare. 
He hath received him ſafe and ſound. Luke. 
We can preſerve . 
Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding ſound, Milt. 
The king viſits all around, _ 
- Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſeurd; 
Honours the princely chiefs. 
But Capys, and the reſt of under mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſign'd, 
Or to the deep. Dryden. 
When a word, which originally fignifies any par- 
ticular object, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, 


Dryden. 


on account of ſome evident reference or relation to 


the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogi- 
cal word ; fo a ound or healthy pulſe, a ſound digeſ- 
tion, /oxnd ſleep, are all ſo called, with reference to 
a 2 and healthy conſtitution; but if you ſpeak 
of ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is by way of 
reſemblance to health, and the words are metaphor- 
ical, ; 2.4 2+ Ni. 
2, Right ; not erroneous ; orthodox. 

Whom although to know be liſe, and joy to make 
mention of his name; yet our /ezrdeft knowledge is 
to know that we know him not as indeed he is, 
neither can know him; and our ſafeſt eloquence 
concerning him is filence. onder. 


Let my heart be ſound in thy ſtatutes. P/alms. 
Soxnd, and yet not trivial, catechetick inſtitution. 


| Felton, | part, it be nothing but motion. Locke, 
The rules are ſound and uſeful, and may ſerve | 2, Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. 
Your devotion. Male. He contented himſelf with doubtful and general 
3. Stout; ſtrong; luſty. | terms, which might make no ill /ozzd in men's 
The men are very ſtrong and able of body; and | ears, SEAS 3 
therefore either give ſound ſtrokes with their clubs Let us conſider this propoſition as to its meaning; | 
wherewith they fight, or elſe ſhoot ſtrong ſhots with for it is the fenſe and not ſound that mult be the 
wr r. | Abbr. 5 nn . Locke. 
„Valid; not failing. | r t luoh rene? 
They 33 1 tenures, and Ggniories ] But chen, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe. 
whole and ſound to themſelves. | penſer. Le: Young. © 
5. Faſt; hearty. It is applied to ſleep. | To SOUND, v. 2. 
New wak'd from ſoundeft flee As -} 1. To make a noiſe ; to emit a noiſe. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb 1 me laid. „ Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. 
| 2 
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| 


SOU 


|SounD, adv, Soundly; heartily ; com- | 


pletely faſt, 

The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
But his waſte words return'd to him in vain ; 
So ſound he ſlept that nought might him awake. 


| Fairy Queen, 
SOUND. . /. ¶ ſonde, French.] A ſhallow 
ſea, ſuch as may be ſounded. _ 


The ſound of Denmark, where ſhips pay toll. 
Camden, 


Wake, | | 
Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian ſound, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
I' ingender with the night, and blaſt the day. 
| Ben Tonſon, 
Him yonng Thooſa bore, the bright increate  _ 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas. Pope, 
SOUND. 2. J. [ ſonde, French.] A probe, 
an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to 
feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 
The patient being laid on a table, paſs the ſound 
till it meet with ſome reſiſtance, Sharp. 
To SOUND, v. 3. 


1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try depth. 
In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we live 
we ſhall never /ourd, Hooker, 
You are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow — 
To found the bottom of the after- times. Shak/p. 
2. To try; to examine. 
Has he never before ſounded you in this buſineſs 
: Shakſpeare, 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to /ound. 
Daniel, 
I Was in jeſt, 
And by that offer meant to /euxd your breaſt. 
Dryden. 
I've ſounded my Numidians, man by man, 
And find em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon. 


To SOUND, v. 2. To try with the ſound- 


ing line, 
ON The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to ſome 


country, and ſounded, and found it near twenty 


fathoms. As. 
Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtinct 
notion of infinite ſpace than a mariner has of the 


depth of the ſea, where having let down a large 


portion of his /ourding line, he reaches no bottom. 
Locke, 


SounD, . J. [ /epia, Latin. ] The cuttle. 
fiſh 3 Ainſewortb. 
Sou ND. 2. /. [ fon, Fr. fonus, Latin.) ; 
1. Any thing audible; a noiſe ; that which 
is perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge.words uphoarded hideouſly 
With horrid ound, though having little ſenſe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goody poeſy, 
ntaly, 


0 5 


And made a monſter of their 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights ; 
I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your ant ick round. Shakſpeare, 
Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the 
water, and it maketh a ſound: ſo a long pole ſtruck 
upon gravel, in the bottom of the water, maketh-a 
ound, Bacon. 
The warlike ſound of trumpets loud. Milian. 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a ſilver ne. Dryden, 
That which is conyeyed into the brain by the ear 
is called ſozzd; though, till it affect the perceptive 


Spenſer, 


E 
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That wich one blaſt through the whole houſe does 
bound, ; : 


And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to ſound. 


ex. 
Thither the ſilver ſounding lyres 
Shall call the ſmiling loves and young deſires. Pope. 
2. To exhibit by ſound, or likeneſs of 
ſound. 
Why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound ſo fair? Shal/ſpeare, 
They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe 
To be expected to their evils from hence, 5 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any thing that ſounded liberty, Ben Fonſox, 
This relation 2 rather like a chymical dream 
than a philoſophical truth. Wilkins. 
3. To be 2 in ſound. 
From you /ounded out the word of the Lord. 
. 1 Theſſalonians, 


% 


To SOUND. v. a4. 


1. To cauſe to make a noiſe ; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons which their horns did ſound. 


$ ers 
2 Michael bid /ourd 80 
Th' archangel trumpet. Milton. 
Miſenus lay; none ſo renown'd 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound; 
With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouſe to dare their fate in honourable arms. 


; Dryden. 
2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. 
Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould ſoung 
The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd. 


Waller. 
3. To celebrate by ſound, 
Sun, ſound his praiſe. Milton, 


So'UNDBOARD. =, J. [ ſound and board.] 
Board which propagates the ſound in 
Organs. 
ry it without any ſoundboard along, only harp- 
wiſe at one end of the firing. Bacon, 
As in an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 


To many a row of pipes the ſoxndboard breathes, 
: Milion. 


So'UnDING. adj, [from ſound.) Sonor- 


ous ; having a magnificent ſound, 
Obſolete words may then be revived, when more 
ſounding or more ſignificant than thoſe in 8 


en, 
So'unDLY. adv. [from ſound.] | 
1. Healthily ; heartily. | 
2. Luſtily; . ; ſtrongly. 


Whereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey 
Soundly invite him. 
They did pl 


Wich other halſers made me ſoundly faſt, 


Have no concern, 
Provided Punch, for there 's the jeſt, 
Be ſoundly maul'd, and plague the reſt. Swift, 
Their nobility and gentry are one balf ruined, 
baniſhed, or converted: they all ſoundly. feel the 
ſmart of the laſt Iciſh war. Swift. 
3. Truly; rightly. NY 26, 
The wiſeftare always the readieſt to acknowledge, 
that ſoundly to judge of a law is the weightieſt thing 
which any man can take upon him. « Hooker, 
The doctrine of the church of England, expreſſed 
in the thirty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and ortho- 
doxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without ex- 
treme danger to our religion. Bacon. 
4. Faſt; cloſely : it is uſed of fleeping. 
Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 
Where he ſlept ſoundly, void of evil thought. 
| F. airy Queen. 
When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our pereep- 
tion of duration ceaſes with it, which every one c- 


Milton, 


\ 


hen Duncan is aſleep, " Wa 


baliſpeare. | 
y 6 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt 


; | Chapman, 
Who had ſo often in your aid 3 
So many ways been ſeundly paid. Hudigras. ; 


periments whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, Locke, 
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So'unDness. . / [from /aurd. E 
1. Health ky nl. wes 1 


I would | had that corporal ſoundne/s nam, 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip | 
Firſt tried our ſoldierthip. Shakſpeare, ' 


3. Truth; rectitude; incorrupt ſtate. 

Ia the end, very. few excepted, all became fubje&t 
to the ſway of time: other odds there was nane 
amongſt them, ſaving only that ſome fell ſooner 
away, add ſome later, from the /oundugft of belief. 


| | 3 Hooker, 
Leſiy is miſled in his politicks ; but be hath 
given proof of his unde in religion. Stu. 
As the health and ſtrengih, or weakneſs, of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of 
treating us when we were young ; ſo the fund 
or folly of our minds ia not leſs awing ta thaſe fir 
tempers and ways of thinking, which we eagerly 
received from the love, tenderneſs, authority, and 
wo 1 1 4775 our mothers. Law. 
3. Strength; ſalidity. ä 
5 Th Freſlypoſed, it may ſtand then very well 
2 firength and /axndry/+ of reaſon, even thus to 
an wer. 74 


Sour. 2. /. Le, Fr. ] Strong decoction 
of fleſh for the table. | | 
S morells in ſtrong ragouts are found, 
And in the Fox. the flimy Codil is drown'd, Cay. 
Let the cook daub the back of the ſoatman's new 
livery; ar, when he is going up with a diſh of ſoup, 
let her follow him ſoftly with a ladle-full, Sit. 
SOUR. adj. [run, rung, Sax. ſur, 
Welſh.] 
2. Acid; auſtere ; pungent on the palate 
m aſtringency, as vinegar, or unripe | 
it. | , | 
All four things, as vinegar, provoke * 
; acon. 
Tkheir drink is rr. Higſes. 
But let the bounds of licences be fix dz | 
Not things of diſagreeing natures mix'd, 
Not ſweet with ſour, Mr birds with 
EE: Dryden, 


* Both ways deceitful is the wine of pow'r ; | 
When new dug heady, and when old "tis , 


2. Harſh 


| 5 re. 
of temper ; crabbed; peeviſh ; 
z ſevere. 

He was a ſcholar, 
Lofty and ſeur to them that lov'd him not, 


hakſpeare. 


free than /a and reſerved; ©. Winton, 
Tiberius, otherwiſe à very ſozr man, would 
punQually perform this rite unto others, and 
„ 
3. ictive 3 3 
Let me embrace theſe ſour advetſities; 
For wiſe mien ſay it is the wiſeſt courſ, 


ie 
4. Expreſſing diſcontent. | 
ba T ſour thing to 


are. : 


Sullen and four, wich diſcontented mien ge 1. Ar | 
* _ | 
„ Pe 1 1, Acidity ; auſtereneis of taſte. | | 
| The lord treaſurer often looked 0 ms ns” #$ ; confiſteth in ſome groſſneſs of the body; 
countenance. N 5 and incorporation deth make the mixture of the | 
oo ws #./. [from the adjective.] Acid] body mare equal, oi indoenth a miles he. 
5 — ſours to temper with one ſweet, | 2 — n 
To make hays more dur ͤͤ“e!! f BE ane Ol A EPI 
70 ga . 1 ; 5 11 diſpaſe a» 
1. To make acid. / Por fruit the grafted peer. tree to diſpoſe, 77 YT 
His angeljck nature had none of chat carnal leven { And tame to plumbs the /qxrn/5 of the floes. + 
which fermenis to the /ouring of | i Drygen. 


ours, * 

| in ont | k Decay of Piety. | 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new — > 

His kingdom 9'cr his kindred world began; 

Till knowledge miſapplied, miſynderftood, 

And pride of empire, foxr'd his balmy blood. _ 


. 
* 


Dae paſſion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit ioflame or anger burn: 
So the ſun's heat, with diff *rent pow 


- 


Hooker. | 


ſerpents join'd, | 


expect | 


Sunk r. adv, 


Laura the other day. K. 
5 Tatler. 


en 
2. To make harſh, or yakindly, 
N — 4 "we Mortimer 


To, four (09 TY : | 
0 r happineſs, I muſt repo 
The . 441. EE. '  Gbalbſpeare. 


He brought eavy, malice, and ambition, iato para- 
diſe, which '/eured to him the ſweetneſs of the 
lace. 90 Dryden. 
4. To make di ſcontented. 
Not my own diſgrace 
Hath ever made me ſenr my patient cheek, 


Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's fate. 


e. 
Three crabbed months had /our'd themſelves to 
death 
Ee 1 could make thee open thy white hand. 

| Shakſpeare. 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part; 
Pride had not /ow-r'd, nor wrath debas d, my 2 
larte, 


Shakſpear 


To SOUR. v. #, 
1. To become acid. 
Aſſes milk, when it Hour in the ſtomach, and 
whey turned or will purge We. Arbuthnot, 
2. To graw peeviſh or crabbed, 


To keep out me 
hinder the batred of vice from ſauring into _ 
8 iſon. 
If I turn my eyes from them, or ſeem diſpleaſed, 
they eur upon it. | . Addiſon, 
Source. 2. /. | ſource, 55 
1. Spring 3 fountain; head, 
Kings that rule 


2. Original; firſt cauſe, | 
This ſecond Zource of men, while yet but few, 
With fome regard to what is juſt and right 


Shall lead their lives. ton. 


| 8 | So'vrDeT. 2. J. [from /ſeurd, Fr.] The 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, rather | C 


little pipe of a trumpet. 


ſour. | 
By diſtillation we obtain a ſouriſb ſpirit, which 
will diſſolve coral. | Beyle, 


[from four. ] 


2. With acrimony. 'Þ 
Dryden. | 


The ſtern Athenian prince 
Then feurly ſmil'd. 


Ph 4 


neſt being one of thoſe fimple ideas which one ap- 
* by fg Arbuth 


ius ca 


3. To make uneaſy ; to make leſs pleaſing. | 


lancholy from the virtuous, and | 


Behind the hidden /owrces of the Nile. Addiſon. | 


This is the true ſource and original of this miſ- 
chief. * ; South, 
> Of himſelf is none; Wh 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, 1 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 
On him all beings, as their /oxrce, depend, | 

5 Dryden. 
3. Firſt ucer. 
Famous Gre 
That ſource of art and cultivated thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither, wy ht. 


Sou'R1SHA. adj. [from faxr.] Somewhat | 


Ok acid or ſour one has a potion from taſte, . 
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He was never thought to be of that ſuperſtitious 


2 — 


men pretend to in religion. 


ſeurneſi, which ſome 
a ; King Charles, 


Her religion is equally free from the weakneſ 
ſuperſtition and the out of "rope 
not of an uncomfortable melancholy nature, 


p Addi 
Take care that no ſourne/s and moroſeneſ; = 
ple with our ſerious frame of mind. Nesſin. 
| SO'URSOP, 3. 4. [puanabanus, Lat.] Cuſ. 
tard-apple. 
Ii grows in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weg. 
Indies, where it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 


So us. 2. /. [el, Fr.] A ſmall denomina. 
tion of money. COD 
SouSE, 7. J. ¶ ſoute, ſalt, Dutch.) 
1. Pickle made of ſalt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt pickle, 
And he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his /»/c. 


T er. 
Tu ſer. 


All- ſaints, do lay for pork and /e»/+, 
For ſprats and fpurlings for your houſe. 
To SOUSE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To parboil, or deep in pickle. 
Oil, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart; 
But /ouſe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 
Pope. 
A ludicrous 


2. To throw into water. 
ſenſe, +. | | 
They /ou/ed me into the Thames with as little 
' remorſe as they drown blind puppies. Shakſpeare, 
Who thoſe were that run away, | 
And yet gave out th' had won the day; 
Although the rabble /ozs'd them for't 
'O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. S 
They ſouſed me over head and ears in water when 
a boy, ſo that I am now one of the moſt caſe- 
hardened of the Ironſides. ; Auadiſor. 
To Sous g. v. u. [Of this word I know 
not the original: it muſt come from hut, 


or defſaus, down, Fr.] To fall as a bird 
on its prey. 5 
Thus on ſome ſilver ſwan or tim'rous hare, 
ä E bird comes /ou/ing down from upper air; 
er crooked talons truſs the fearful prey, 
Then out of ſight ſhe ſoars. 
Jove's bird will /oz/e 
And tender kids with 
Dryden, jun. 


To Souss. v. a. To ſtrike with ſudden 
| violence, as a bird ftrikes his prey. 

5 The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o er his airy tow'rs, 
To fouſe annoyance that comes near h 


| 


Dryden, 
E th' tim'rous hare, 
is ſharp talons tear. 


is neſt. 
8 | : Shakfpeare, 
Sovss. edv. With ſudden violence. A 
low word. . | 

Such make a private fludy of the ſtreet, 

And, looking full at ev'ry man they meet, | 
Run Joſe againſt his chaps, who lands amaz'd, 
To find they did not ſee, but only gaz d. bung. 
So urT EAA IN. 2. J. | fouterrain, Fr.] A 
| r or cavern in the ground. Not 

nolifh. | 

Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, 
grottos, or ſourerrains, are neceſſary preſervatives of 
health. 1 Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH. x, / (ruð, Sax. /zyd, Dutch; 
ad, French]. | 
1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon; 

oppo to north. | 
Feat and weſt have no certain points of heaven, 
but north and ſoutb are fixed z and ſeldom the far 
ſquthern people have inyaded ie northern, but eon- 
— we | Bacon. 
2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. 
The queenof the fen. Bible. 
1 eee 
LS pit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
 Solfticalf mer's dd AK. Milton. 
3. The wind that blows from the ſouth. 


Ty 


— 


bus dilpaſtions f 


Biken che Grapes the liquor /ourry 


8 


Swift, 


. 
” * 
* 
— 3 
+ 


_ appyrel in thoſe 


All the contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
Lou ſhames of Rome, you? Shakſpearts 


* 


| 8 9 

gor. ac. [from the noun.] Southern; | 

e meridional . 5 Mo | 
Ons inch of delay more is a /ixcth ſea, Shakſpeare, 
412 A Ont thy garments are warm, when he quieteth 


earth by the ut wind. ob, 
* while - fouth wind aroſe, and with black 


wings, | | | 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. 
. | Milton. 


8 oOVTH « edv. | 


1. Toward the ſouth. 
| His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. | 
Shakſpeare. 

2. From the ſouth. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, gather 
in a fair and dry day, and when the wind bloweth 
nat ſouth. - Bacon, 

SouTHEA'ST. . . ¶ ſouth and eaft.] The 
point between the eaſt and ſouth ; the 

point of winter ſunriſe. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the ſouth or /5utheoff ſun, doth haiten their ripen. 
jiog - Kia | acon. 

The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the 

ſoutheaſt, the Ionian towards the ſouth, and the 
Adriatick on the northeaſt fide, were commanded 
by three different nations. Arbuthnot, 
$So'uTHERLY. adj. [from forth. | 
1. Belonging to any of the points denomi- 
nated from the ſouth ; not abſolutely 
2. Lying toward the ſouth. 

Dato ſuch as live under the pole, that is on! 
north which is above them, that is only ſoutherly 
which is below them. | Brown. 

; Two other country bills give us a view of the moſt 
eaſterly, weſterly, and /outherly parts of England. 


Graunt, 


3. Coming from about the ſouth. 

1 am but mad north, northweſt : when the wind 

is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a handſaw. 
| » Shakſpeare. 
"So'uTH * adj. Iruðenne, Sax. from 

a fouth „ d N 

1. Belonging to the ſouth; meridional. 
| Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſontbern ſphere, 
And rots with endleſs rain th' unwholſome year. 


4 | 3 den. 
2. Lying toward the ſouth. 
Why mourn þ not for thee, 
And with the ſeutbern clouds contend in tears? 


| Shak 0 
3. Coming from the ſouth. * 


Men's bodies are heavier when ſouthern winds 
blow than when northern. | Baran, 


Do'uTHERNWwOoOD. z. . [puSennpubu, 
Sax. abrotanum, Lat.] A plant that 
agrees in moſt parts with the wormwood, 
from which it is not eaſy to ſe 


parate it. 
DO'UTHING. adj. [from ſouth.] Goin 
toward the Gch. * F 
I vill conduct thee on thy wa, 
When next the ſeutbing ſun inflames the day. 
a | Dryden. 
_ . So'uTHING. . /. Tendency to the ſouth. 
' | Notfarfrom hence, if I obſervid aright 
* Theſoutbing of the ſtars and polar light, 
Melia lies. F 7 Pre e 
So UTHMOST A. af. from ſouih.] Furtheſt 
toward the fouth. | | 


From Atotr to Nebo, and the wild 
-. Of fouthmy# Abarim, : Wit 
S0 v rug Ys. #. /. [properly foutbſay.) 


cee were idle thoughts and fats, 


_ vices, dreams, i ions unſound, ls 
: Nest. viſions, Joutbſaye, and proph eviess 


| Sow. x. /. [run, Saxon; ſeeg, ſourre, 


A 
** 


S OW 


To SournsAv. v. . [See Soorus Av.] 
To predict. 
Voung men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might eaſily be carried into the ſuperſtition of 
ſoulhſaying by names. Camden. 
So'UTHSAYER. z. J. [properly ſouth/ayer. 
See SOOTHSAYER,] A predicter. 


So'UTHWARD. adv. [from ſoutb.] To- 
ward the ſouth. 
A priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, is at 


liberty to walk twenty foot ſoxthward, but not 
northward, Locke. 


| Every life, from the dreary months, 
Flies conſcious ſouthward. . Thomſon. 
So'UTHWARD. 2. /. The ſouthern regions. | 
Countries are more fruitful to the ſouthward than 
inthe northern parts. Raleigh, 
SouTHwe'sT. ». /. [ ſouth and weſt] 
Point between the ſouth and weſt z win- 

ter ſunſet. 

| Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
we” pm na Acts. 
e planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the ſouth or ſoutheaſt ſun, doth haſten their coming 
on and ripening; and the ſoutheaſt is found to be 


better than the ſeut hg, though the ſouthweſt be 
the hotter coaſt, - Bacon. 


SO'UVENANCE. n. /. [French.] Re. 
membrance; memory. A French word 
which, with many more, is now happily 

diſuſed. ü 


If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valianee, 
And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my ſouvenarce. 


Spenſer. 


That of his way he had no ſouvenance, 
Nor care of yow'd revenge. 


Spenſer, 


Dutch. 


1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 
Boars have great fangs, ut much leſs. Bacon, 
A fow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, 
All white herſelf, and white her thirty young. 
For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 
Than dogs and cats do ſow gelders. Hudibyas, 
The /orv gelder's horn has ſomething muſical in 
it, but this is ſeldom heard. . Spectator. 
2. Perhaps from /owv might come /ower, 
auen, ſwine ; ꝓpina, Saxon. 
And waſt thou fain . 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues ſorlorn, 


In ſhort and mully ſtraw ? Shakſpeare, 
3. An oblong maſs of lead, Ainſavorrh., 
4. [millepeda, Lat.] An inſet; a mille. 

pede. Ainſavorth. 


So'wBREAD. 3. /. [cyclamen, Lat.] A 
plant. | a 


To SOW. v. », | /aian, Gothick; 


Fagan, | 
Sax. ſayen, Dutch.] To ſcatter feed in 
order to a harveſt. | 


unto them that they have found happineſs : they 


that pray do but yet /m, they that give thanks de- 
clare they have reaped. UTE Hotter. 


They that / Fo tears ſhall reap * { 
| Palms. -4 


He that /ozvet5to his fleſh ſhall reap corruption ; 
but he that /owerh to the ſpirit (hall reap life ever. 
laſting. | 2 tans, 
Sow to yourſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in 
mercy. Hoſea, 
part. paſſ. ſown. 


To Sow. v. a. | 

1. 'To ſcatter in the ground, in order to 

growth ; to propagate by ſeed. 
Like was not to be found, 


Save in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 
And ſreely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 


As incorrupted nature did them et. Fairy Queen. | 


From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 


all that feigned is, as tales; and les. 
Vor, II. tl 


. 


_ = 


And reap the harveſt which that raſcal Jed. 


Gave wondrous great countenance to the knight, | 


The one belongeth unto them that ſeek; the other | 


weed. f ; | | 


Torr d 
1 SPAAD. . /. [Hella terre, Lat.] A kind 
ee J Akin 


| SrACBs 2. , [ ſpatium, Lat,] 
e Ne WE Ne 


SA 
I ow my law in you, and it hail briog fruit in 
you, 2 FE/tr25, 
Many plants which grow in the hotter countries, 
being ſet in the colder, will, being /oww-n of ſfeegz 
late in the ſpring, come up, and abide moſt part of 
the ſummer. Bacon, 
. - When to turn 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to /ow the corn, 

I ſing, Mecznas. 8 Dryden. 

The proud mother views her precious brood, 

And happier branches, which ſhe never /ow'd. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſpread; to propagate, + 
Forwardneſs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſ- 
chief continually, he erb diſcord. Proverbs. 

To. ſow a jangling noiſe of words unknown. ' 


Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by being join'd, 
"Twere worthy a king's head to /e diviſion, 
And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe thoſe bonds. Rowe. 
Born to affli my Marcia's family, 


And /ow*'diſlenſion in the hearts of brothers. 
9 | f Addiſon. 
3+ To impregnate or ſtock with ſeed, 


He ſhall give the rain of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt 
ſow the ground withal. Iſaiab. 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable 
of great improvement ; and it is the worſt huſbandry 


in the world to /ow it with rifles or impertinen- 
cies, 


4. To beſprinkle. 
He /ow'd with ſtars the heav'n, thick as a field» 
Milton. 

Morn new ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. 


| pe on. 

| To Sow. v. a. [for ſew.] To join by 
needlework. 

Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 


fow'd, 
And girded on, may cover round. 
To SOWCE, wv, a. To throw into the water. 
See SOUSE, 
He /oxoced me up to the middle in the pond. 
* ge. 


So“ w ER. #./. [from ſow,] 

1. He that ſprinł les the ſeed, 
A fower went forth to ſow. Matthew. 
It is thrown round, as grain by a ſkilful . ä 


2. A ſcatterer. 1 ; 
Terming Paul and his doctrine a ſowey of words, 
a very babblet or trifler, 
3. A breeder; a promoter, 


They are ſowers of ſuits, which make the court 
ſwell, and the country pine. | 


*. Bacon. 
| So'w1xs. z. /, Flummery, made of oatmeal 


ſomewhat ſoured. 


* 


Theſe dcin, that is, flummery, being blended 
together, produce good yeaſt. imer. 


See where Norah with che ſowin: comes. Swift. 


| To SowL. v. 4. [from ſow, 8s hogs are 


pulled by dogs, Skizner ; from Jole, a 
ſtrap, a. rein, Kenner.) To pull by 
ears. . 334 
He'll go and ſow! the p | 
the bas: g NO CY 


barbarouſiy by Swift for red. 

_ A goodly cotmtry, natyrally beautiſied with roſes, 
Mun with peafe. 1 Heylin, 
| Antwndred and fifty of their beds, ſ9ron toge= 

ther, made up the breadth and length, wer. 


Sunne though coneys ext, yet Ghrep nnd cate 
tle will — 9 Aa el Weh, obe on 
2 weareth them away, which ſheweth it is 


4c 9% 


Engliſh talc, of which the ecarſer ford is called 
plaiſter; the finer, ſpaady carth-flax, or ſalamun- 
der's hair. | Weudnoard, 


4 


Shakſpeare. | 


Milton, 


Mittens 


the 


Sow xu. The participle of /ow, leis aſc | 


* — — — 5 
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-Spa'ſctousntss. 2. % 


| SPA 
1. Room; local extenſion. | N 
Space is the relation of diſtance between 3 
ke. 


bodies or points. | 
Oh undiſtinguiſh'd /pace of woman's wit! 


Shak/peare. 


This which yields or fills all pace. ilton, 
Pure ſpace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor mo- 
jon. Locke, 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite: 
they have a power only and a capacity of being in- 
creaſed without end: ſo that no pace can be aſ- 
ſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be imagined; 
no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater velocity 
or ſlowneſs may ſtill be conceived, Bentley. 
2. Any quantity of place. | 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 
For the whole /pace that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakſpeare. 
There was but two ways to eſcape; the one 
through the woods, about ten miles /pace to Walpo. 
dy. Knoles. 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not poſſible they ſhould be fo 
adjuſted in their fall, but that they would lie hollow, 
and many unfilled ſpaces would be intercepted 
amongſt them. h s Burnet. 
Meaſuring firſt with careful eyes 
The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries. 


3. Quantity of time. 3 
There is a competent time allowed every man; 
and, as it is certain death is the concluſion of it, tis 
poſſible ſome ſpace before death. Hammond. 
Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded, though immortal. Milton, 
In a lever the motion can be continued only for 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, as may be anſwerable to that little 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the weight. 
7 5 Miltin:. 
God may defer his judgments for a time, and 
give a people a longer ſpace of repentance : he may 
ſtay till the iniquities of a nation be full; but ſooner 
or later they have reaſon to expect his vengeance. 
2 | Tillotſon. 
The lives of great men cannot be writ with any 
tolerable degree of elegance or exactneſs, within a 
ſhort /pace after their deceaſe. Addiſon, 
4. A {mall time; a while. 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ſtay your deadly ſtrife a ſhoes: 


airy Queen, 

Compaſſion quell'd 98 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears | 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs. 
Milton, 


SPA'CIOUS. adj, [ /pacieux, Fr. ſpatioſus, 


Lat.] Wide; extenſive; roomy ;' not 


narrow. | RE 
The former buildings, which were but mean, 


contented them not :,/pacious and ample churches 


they erected throughout every city. Hooker, 
Coney your pleaſures in a ſhaciows plenty z 
g yet ſeem cold. | ke 
1 Merab with ſpacious beauty fills the ſight, 
But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight. 


Like an Eogliſh gen'ral will I die, 


And all the ocean make my ſpacicus grave: 


Women and cowards on the land may lie; 
'The ſea 's a tomb that 's proper for the oo. 


3 i 1 ryden. 
SPA'C1OUSLYs. adv. [from /pacious, ] Ex- 


tenſively. 


* 


"% 


Roomineſs ; wide extenſion, - + 


 Sya'pbLE.'n./. [diminutive of de.] A 
_* Iittle ſpade. | Sag 
Others deſtroy moles with a /padale, waiting in } 
Mortimer. 


pad, Sax. /pade, Illandiek 


the moraings and evenings for them. 
SPADE. 7. / 

and Dutch. | | 

1. The inſtrument of digging. 


7. ; dig- * | E 
Take the air of the earth new turned up, by T | And ſpan the diſtance that between us lies. Ticket, 


Sing with the /pade, or ttanding by him that digge 


Bacon, 


pa : 4 


Dryden. 


Shakſpeare, 


Cowley, 


from | Sorin. | 


5 SPAGY'RICK. adj. [ /bag yricus, Lat. A 


| 


tn, | cules's pillar. 


4.S:'P.A 


been eat through by the ſea, and others cut by the 

ſpade, | ' Brown, 
His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 


His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back, Dryden. 

Here nature never diff rence made 
Between the ſceptre and the ſpade, Swift, 
2. A deer three years old. Ainfavorth. 


3. A ſuit at cards. 
SPA'DEBONE. 2. / [named from the form.] 
The ſhoulderblade, | 
By th* ſhoulder of a ram from off the right ſide 


par'd 
Which uſually they boil, the /pade-bone being bar'd. 
Mg SOLE | Drayton. 
Sr ROS. adj.-[ /padicens, Lat.] Of 
a light R 
Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was 
ſpadiceous, or of a light red, and two inelining to 
red, yet was there not any of this complexion among 
them. Beroun. 
SPADI LLE. 2. . nat, or e/padille, 
Fr.] The ace of ſpades at ombre. 


word coined by Paracelſus from ſpaher, 
a ſearcher, Teutonick.] Chymical. 


SPA'GYRIST. . /. A chymiſt. | 
This change is ſo unexampled, that though among 
the more curious ſpag yriſis it be very well known, 
yet many naturaliſts cannot eaſily believe it. 
| | Boyle. 


SrAk E. The old preterit of /peak, 


So /pake the archangel Michael, then paus'd, 
Milton. 


SPALL. #. . [eſbaule, Fr.] Shoulder. 


Out of uſe. 752 

Their mighty ſtrokes their habergions diſmay'd, 
And naked made each other's manly /palles. 

3 Fairfax. 

SraLT or Spelt. n. J. A white, ſcaly, 

ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to promote 

the fulon of metals. | Bailey, 


SPAN, 2. /. [ypan, ꝓponne, Sax. ſpanna, 
Italian; an, Dutch. Perhaps origi- | 
nally the ex panſion of the "wy 5 

1, The ſpace from the end of the thumb 
to the end of the little finger extended; 


nine inches. 1 | 
A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the 
fathom; a ſpar, one, eighth; a palm, or hand's 
breadth, one twenty-foutth ; a thumb's breadth, or 
inch, one ſeventy-ſecond; and a fore-finger's breadth, 
one ninety-ſixth. . Halder. 
Will you with counters ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite, 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs, 
With pant and inches ſo diminutive, _. 
As fears and reaſo?? - © » Shatkfpeare. 
F Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage. ,./ ; 
That the ſtretching of a hann 
Buckles in his ſum of age. . .., Shakſpeare, 
When I removed the one, although but at the 
diſtance of a ſpar, the other would Rand W Her- 
. Brown. 


2. Any ſhort duration, 


Vou haye ſcarce time 
Jo teal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief hr, 


| Sp well ſhe acted in this ſpare of liſe. 
Then conſcience, unrettrain'd by fears, began 

To ſtretch her limits, and extend the /paz. 
Life 's but a ban, I'll every inch 2 | 


ar gubar. 


— 


To SPAN, v. 4“... x | 
1. To meaſure by the hand extended. | 
Oſt on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 


* 


Many learned men affirm, that ſome fhmes have 


{SPA'NFARTHING, 


To keep your earthly audit. Shakſpeare. -E 
The virgin's part, the mother, and the wife 
Waller, T 


4 


My furveyor is falſe; the ober- great cardina? 
Hath ſhew'd him gold; my life is ann d — 


S5 4 7 
This foul doth han the world, and bang 4 


| From either pole unto the centre ; 


Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. flerbert, 
Harry, whoſe tune ful and well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh mufick how to h 
Words with juſt note aid accent, not to {can 
With Midas“ ears, counting ſhort and long. Milian, 
SAN. The preterit of in. 
Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets an, 
So ſharp were their encounters. Drayton- 
IPA N COUNTER. J 2. / [from Han, 
counter, and for. 
thing. ] A play at which money is thrown, 
within a ſpan or mark. | 
Tell the king, that for his ſather's ſake, Henry v. 
in whoſe time boys went to ſpancounter for French. 
crowhs, I am content he ſhall reign, Shakſpeare, 
| Boys ſhall not play 
At ſparcounter or blowpoint, but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome courtier. Donne. 
His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at 
Spanfarihing with the page. Soft. 
ToSPANE, v. a, 'To wean a child, 
SPANG. z. . [/pange, Dut.] This word 
ſeems to have ſignified a cluſter of ſhining 


bodies. Y b 

The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are 
white, carnation, and a kind of fea-water green; 
and ouches or /pargs, as they are of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of mot glory. | Bacon. 


SPA'NGLE,' 2. /. ( pange, German, a 
buckle, a locket; whence ober /pangen, 
ear-rings, ] 

1. A ſmall plate or boſs of ſhining metal, 


2 


| 2, Any thing ſparkling and ſhining, 


As hoary froſt with angles doth attire 
The mofly branches of an oak half dead. 
| of 4 E Fairy Qu-en, 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry | 
For the rich angles that adorn the ſky. Wally, - 
The twinklipg /pang/es, the ornaments of the 
upper world, loſe their beauty and magniticence : 
_ vulgar ſpectators ſee them but as a confuſed huddle 
of petty illuminants. Glanville, 
That r the dew with pangles deck'd the 
ound, 
A ITY. ſpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 
To SPA'NGLE, v. @, from the noun. | To 
beſprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining 
bodies. | | 
They never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or /p«/1g/ed flarlight ſheen, 
| Shakſpearts 
What ſtars.do, /parg/e heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes 1755 that heavenly face. 
Nenn 5 Shakfpeart. 
-* .” Ynpin that /pangled breaſtplate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy, fools may be ſtopt there. 
F L Donne. 
Four faces each , 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous thin thoſe 
Of Argus. . M.. 0/75 
; Then appear'd. 
| 3 hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd 
ith the bright luminaries, that ſet and role. 


Milton , 
le cuts out a ſilk; mantle from the ſkies, 
Where the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
This he with ſtarry vapours /pangleg all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, 2 fall, 


| | he. 
$ The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, - 
And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Spectators 
SPANIEL, 2. . [hiſpaniolur, Lat. eſpagnen!, 
French. 3 


1. A dog uſed for ſports in the field, le- 
— for ſagacity and obedience. 


bh To meafure, q 


S PA 


Divers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, 
| "having vewly met with an excellent /panie/ belong. 
janz to his dead companion. Sidney. 


There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, as 
there are to make /þariecls fetch and carry: chide 
em often, and feed em ſeldom, Dryden, 

2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow; a courtier; 
a dedicator; a penſioner; a dependant ; 
a placeman, | 

I mean ſweet words, 
Low crooked curteſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Shakſpeare. 

1 am your ſpaniel; and, Demetrius, ; 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Sha#/p. 


To SrANIEL. wv. z. [from the noun.] Jo 

| fawn; to play the ſpaniel. 

SPANISH Broom. n. ſ. | genifta juncea, Lat. 
A plant ſo called, as being a native of 
Spain. Miller. 

SPANISH Fly. u. /. [cantharis, Lat.] A 
venomous fly that ſhines like gold, and 
breeds in the tops of aſhes, olives, &c, 
It is uſed to raiſe bliſters. 

SPANISH Nut, te J. HH rincbium, Lat.] A 
plant. Iller. 

SrAlx KER. 2. /. A ſmall coin, 

Your cure too coſts you but a /panker. Denham. 

Spa'NNER. 2. /. The lock of a fuſee or 
carabine. Bailey. 

My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff 
coats, /panners, and muſket- reſts. Howel, 

SPAR, 2. / | | 

1. Marcaſite. 

Spar is a mixed body, conſiſting of cryſtal, incor- 
porated ſometimes with lac lunæ, and ſometimes 
with other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or metallick 
matter. Mood ewward. 


Some ſtones, as /par of lead, diſſolved in proper 

menſtruums, become ſalts. Newton. 

2. [/parre, Dut. ] A ſmall beam; the bar of 
a gate, i | 

To SPAR, v. #, To fight with preluſive 
ſtrokes, | 1 | 

To SPAR. v. a. [ypannan, Sax. Herren, 

German.] To ſhut; to cloſe; to bar. 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 

S ͤparre the yate faſt for fear of fraud; 
Ne for all his worſt, nor for his belt, 
Open the door at his requeſt. 

Six gates i“ th' city with maſly ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 
Spar up the ſons of Troy. Shakſpeare, 

Yet for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 

And Kiddie the door /parred after her faſt. Spenſer. 

SPA'RABLE. 7. J. [ parnan, Saxon, to 
faſten.] Small nails. | 

SPA'RADRAP, 7, /. [In pharmacy, ] A 
cerecloth. | SG 

With application of the common ſparadrap for 
iſſues, this ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. 

: | Wiſeman, 

To SPARE. v. a. [ppapan, Sax. ſpaeren, 

Dut. eſpargner, Fr.] 

3. To uſe frugally ; not to waſte; not to. 
conſume. | 

Thou thy father's thunder didſt not are. 

Milton. 

2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any 
particular uſe. 

All the time he could /pare from the neceſſary 
cares of his weighty charge, he beſtowed on prayer, 

And ſerving of God: he oftentimes ſpent the night 

alone in church, praying; his head-piece, * t, 
and gauntleſs lying by him. nolles, 
He had no bread to ſpare. L' Eftrange, 
Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this fooliſh 
canceit, that there might be an overplus of grace 
ent to ſupply their want; but the wiſe knew 

not of any that they had to ſpare, but ſuppoſed all 

that they. had little enough. Hale . 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and 

ung 


Spenſer. 


SPA 


For his mind I do not care, 
That's a toy that I could ſpare 
Let his title be but great, 

His clothes rich, and band fit neat. 
Senſe of pleaſure we may well 

Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 

But pain is perfect miſery. Milton. 

Now ſhe might /pare the ocean, and oppoſe 
Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes. Waller. 
Ihe fair bleſſing we vouchſaſe to ſend ; 

Nor can we /pare you long, tho* often we may lend. 
Dryden, 


Ben Jonſon. 


4. To omit ; to forbear, 
We might have /pared our coming. 
Be pleas'd your politicks to /pare ; 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 


5. To uſe tenderly; to forbear; to treat 
with pity ; not to afflict; not to deſtroy; 
to uſe with mercy, 

_ us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 
ho will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine 
heart, that they ſpare me not for my ignorances ? 
Eccleſiaſticus. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, 


Milton. | 


Which ſpares the body's ſheath, but melts the ſteel ? 
: Cleaveland. 

Dim ſadneſs did not /pare 
Celeſtial viſages. Milton. 


Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone: 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers pare. 

f | aller, 
6. To grant; to allow; to indulge, 
Set me in the remoteſt place 

That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 

Where ws: 44 ge did never ſpare 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Roſcommon, 


7. To forbear to infli or impoſe. 
Spare my remembrance ; *twas a guilty day; 
And ſtill the bluth hangs here. Dryden, 
O /pare this great, this good, this aged king, 


And /fare your ſoul the crime ! Dryden, 
Spare my ſight the pain a 
Of ſceing what a world of tears it coſts you. 
Dryden, 


To SPARE, v. . 
1. To live frugally ; to be parſimonious ; 
to be not liberal. | 
H' has wherewithal: in him 
Sparing would ſhow a worſe fin than ill doctrine. 
Sbalſbeare. 
Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than felt, 
would well enough be overcome by ſparing and 
atience. volles. 
In theſe relations, although he be more /paring, 
his predeceſſors were very numerous. rown, 
Our labours late and early every morning, h 
Midit winter froſts; then, clad and fed with ſparing, 
Riſe to our toils. Otway. 
Cod has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle 
to make them rational. ; Locke 
When they diſcover the paſſionate defire of fame 
in the ambitious man, they become ſparing and 
| avi in their commendations; they envy him the 
ſatis faction of an applauſe. Addiſon, | 
Now a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
The next a fountain ſpouting through his heir. Pope, 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays 
How free or frugal I (hall paſs my days; 
I who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. 


2, To forbear ; to be ſcrupulous, 

His ſoldiers ſpared not to ſay that they ſhould be 
unkindly dealt with, if they were deſraudeg of the 
ſpoil. | Knoles, 

J To pluck and cat my fill I ſpared not. Milton; 
3. To uſe mercy ; to forgive; to be tender. 
Their king, out of a princely fecling, was /paring 


Pope, 


and compaſſionate towards his ſubjeddts. Bacon, | 
SPARK. adj. CLI INE * 
1. Scanty; not abundant; parſimonious; 


frugal. 


every one who can /pare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſub, | 


He war, pare but Atte of ſpecch, beiter co- 


3. Todo without; to loſe willingly. 
I could have better ſpar'd a better man. Sha. 


— — 


3. Parſimonious; not liberal. 


| 


SPA 


ceiving than delivering; equally ſtout and kind. 
; Carew, 
Men ought to beware, that they uſe not exerciſe 
and a ſpare diet both. | Bacon, 
oin with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
The maſters of the world were bred up with 
ſpare diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome ſelt 
no want of ſtrengih, becauſe they ate but once a day. 
. Locke, 
2. Superfluous ; unwanted, 
If that no are clothes he had to give, 
His own coat he would cut, and it diſtribute glad. 
| Spenſer, 
As any of our ſick waxed well, he might be re- 
moved ; for which purpoſe there were ſet forth ten 
ſpare chambers. F Bacon. 
Learning ſeems more adapted to the female world 
than to the male, becauſe they have more ſpare 
time upon their hands, and lead à more ſedentary 
lite. 8 Addiſon. 
In my ſpare hours you've had your part; 
Ev'n now my ſervile hand your ſovereign will obeys, 
: i Norris. 
3. Lean; wanting fleſh ; macilent. 
O give me your /pare men, and ſpare me the 
great ones, | Shakſpeare, 
If my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius, $hakſpeare. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and /pare, 
His arms clung to his ribs, Milton. 


SPARE, z. /, [from the verb.] Parſimony; 
frugal uſe; huſbandry, Not in uſe. 
Since uncheckt they may, 
They therefore will make till his goods their prey, 
Without all ſpare or end, Chapman. 
Our victuals failed us, though we had made good 
ſpare of them. Bacon. 


SrAlRRR. 2. . from ſpare, ] One who 
avoids expence. 


By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater 
ſparer-than a ſaver ; for though he had ſuch means 
to accumulate, yet his forts, garriſons, and his 
feaſtings, wherein he was only ſumptuous, could 
not but ſoak his exchequer. Molton. 


SPA'RERIB. z. /. [pare and rib. ] Ribs cut 
away from the body, and having on 
them ſpare or little fleſh; as, a /parerib 
of * 1 


| SPARGEFA'CTION. 2. J. [ pargo, Latin. ] 


The act of ſprinkling. 
SPA'RING, adj, [from ſpare.] 
1, Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you ſparing memory, cr 
none; but we have large knowledge thereof, Baco, 
2. Scanty ; not plentiful. 
Tf much exerciſe, then uſe a plentiful diet; aud 
if /paring diet, then little exerciſe, Bacon. 
Good air, ſolitary groves, and /paring diet, ſut- 
ficient to make you fancy yourſelt one of the fathers 
of the deſert. 90 Hope. 


Virgil being ſo very ſparing of his words, and 


never be tranſlated as he ought in any modera 
tangue, Dryden, 
Though {paring of his grace, to miſchief beat, 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent. Dryden. 
SPA'RINGLY. av. [from ſparing. } 
1, Not abundantly, 
| Gire us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or ball we Jparingly ſkew you far off . 
The dauphin's meaning? Shakſpeare. 
2 7 — . — lant fruit- trees ibould 
arge, and ſet wich fine flowers; but thin and 
 Fparingly, leſt they deceive the 2 Bacon. 
2. Frugally ; parſimoniouſly; not lavithly. 
+ High titles of honour were in the king's minority 
Haringly granted, becauſe dignity chen waited ou 
_ daes, 4 fo ; N 1 t H. award, 
omm ut ſpar w ou dot love 
But leſs condemn l not approve. : 


4N2z 


leaving ſo much to be imagined by the reader, can 


n 
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5. Cautiouſly; tenderly. 


SPARK. . /. [ppeanca, Sax. /parke, Dut.] 


© - The laſt, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire ! Pope. 
3. Any thing vivid or active. 


4, A lively, ſhowy, fplendid, gay man, 
It is commonly uſed in contempt. 


F. A lover, 


.. Sra'nkISH, 4 


All the gay feathers he could muſter, I. 
STAAKLE. 2. / [from: /park.] 
1. A ſpark; a ſmall particle of fire, 


| SP. 
3. With abſtinence. | 
Chriſtians are obliged to taſte even the innocent 
4 * of life but ſparingly. Atterbury, 
4. Not with great frequency. 

The morality of a grave ſentence, affected by 
Lucan, is more ſparingly uſed by Virgil. Dryden. 
Our ſacraments, which had been frequented with 

fo much zeal, were approached more /paring/y. 
| Atterbury. 


Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly 
'uſed; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man. Bacon, 


1. A ſmall particle of fire, or kindled 
matter, 

If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf ſo weak, 
could import any great danger, they muſt conſider 
not fo much how ſmall the ſpark is that flieth up, 
as how apt things about it are to take fire. Hocker. 

I am about to weep; but thinking that 
e are a queen, my drops of tears I'll turn 
' To ſparks of fire. | Shakſpeare. 
} was not forgetful of the ſparks which ſome 
men's diſtempers formerly ſtudied to kindle in 
parliaments, King Charles, 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown 
Thoſe feeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe ; 
And firſt few ſcatt*ring ſparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe, Dryden. 
Oh, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire 


2. Any thing ſhining. 
We have, here and there, a little clear light, ſome 
ſparks of bright knowledge. Licke, 


If any park of life be yet remaining,” 
Down, down to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither. 
| 8 Shakſpeare. 


How many huffing /paris have we ſeen, that in 
the ſame day have been both the idols and the ſcorn 
of the ſame ſlaves. L'Eftrange. 

A 3 like thee, of the mankilling trade, 
Fell tick. _ 44,2 i + ren: 

As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of 
any proviſions made for the honours of ſuch 2 


ollier. 
The fineſt parle, and cleaneſt beaux, | 
Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Prior. 
I, who have been the poet's /park to-day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. _ 
_ Granville, 
Unlucky as Fungoſo in the play, | 
Theſe 22 with aukward vanity diſplay 
What the fine gentleman wore — Pope. 


0.SPARK. v. 2. rfrom the noun.] To 


etnit particles of fire; to ſparkle, Not 


in uſe, : | 
Fair is my love, 
When the roſe in her cheek a 


NN n 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth ſpark. Spenſer. 


SrARRKTUL. adj, [ſpark and full.) Lively; | 
briſk; airy, A uſed, 


Hitherto will our /parkf#/ youth laugh at their 
you grandfather's Math . — care to 
well than to ſpeak minion- like. Camden. 
J. [from /park.] | 
1. Airy; gay. A low word, It is com- 
monly applied to men rather than 
Women. 
Is any thing 


Libya ? Halſb. 
2. Showy ; well dreſſed ;. fine. 
A daw, to be Hardi, trick*d himſelf up with 
range. 


He, with repeated ſtrokes | | 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires provokes ;. 
Short flame ſucceeds; a bed of wither'd leaves | | 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives : 


7 


ſparkiſ and better humoured | 
than Venus 's accoſting. her ſon in the deſarts off 


+ 


Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 

And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the [kies. 
:  _* Dryden, 
2. Any luminous particle, 

To detract from the dignity thereof, were to 
injure even God himſelf, who, being that light | 
which none can approach unto, hath ſent out theſe 
lights whereof we are capable, even as ſo many 
ſparkles reſerabling the bright fountain from which 
they riſe. Hooker. 

When reafon's lamp, which, like the ſun in ſky, 

Throughout man's little world her beams did ſpread, 

Is now become a Sparkley which doth lie 
Under the aſhes, halt extipct and dead. Davies. | 

Ah! then thy once-lov'd Eloiſa ſee! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me: 
See from my cheek the tranſient roſes die, 
See the laſt /par#/e languiſh in my eye. Pope. 
To SPA'RKLE. v. 7, [from the noun, | 
1. To emit ſparks. 


2. To iſſue in ſparks. 
The bold deſign 
Pleaz'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes. Milton. 
3. To ſhine; to glitter. 

A hair ſeen in a microſcope loſes its former colour, 
and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture 
of ſome bright ſparking colours, ſuch as appear 
from the refraction of diamonds. | Locke. 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who ſpark/es 
in all the ſhining things of dreſs and equipage. 
| * 2 ' „ Watts. 
4+ To emit little bubbles as liquor in a 
glaſs, 
SPARKLINGLY. adv. [from ſparkling. 
With vivid and twinkling luſtre. 

Diamonds ſometĩmes would look more /park/ing! 
than they were wont, and ſometimes far — 
than ordinary. | Boyle, 

SPA'RKLINGNESS. 2. J. [from ſparkling. | 
Vivid and twinkling luſtre, 

I have obſerved a manifeſtly greater elearneſs and 
ſparklingneſs at ſome times than at others, though 
{ could not refer it to the ſuperficial clearneſs or 

foulneſs of the ſtone. Boyle, 
Sra'RROW, 2. /. [rpeanpa, Sax. paſſer, 
Lat.] A ſmall bird. | 
Diſmay'd not this | 
Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, a 
As ſparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. Shakſp, 
ere is great probability that a thouſand /par- 
rows will fly away at the fight of a hawk among 
them. | | Watts, 
Sea'kROWHAWK Or Sparbaaut. 1. /. 


rpeanhapoc, Sax.] The female of the 

muſket hawk. Hanmer, 
SPA'RROWGRASS, z. . [corrupted from 

aſparagus. | | 


Your infant peaſe to ſparrowgraſs prefer 
Which to the —— you may belt deter. 8 King. 


SrARRY. adj. | from par. ] Conſiſting of 
ſpar. | 4 4 
In which manner ſpar is uſually found herein, 
and other minerals, or ſuch as are of ſome obſerva- 
ble figure; of which ſort are the ſparry ſtriæ, or 
icicles, called ſtalactitæ. . Woodward. 


SPASM. 2. J. [/þaſme, Fr. oaaopa, | Con- 


vulſion; violent and involuntary con- 


traction of any part. 
All the maladies 
Of ghaſtly /pa/m, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart - ſick agony. Milton. 


ſe man. 
Carminative things dilute and relax; mak wind 
occaſibns a /paſm or convulſion in ſome part. 


Arbuthnot, 


SPA'SMODICK. adj. [/paſmadique, Fr. from 


ſpaſm.] Convulſive. 
SeaT, The preterit of „pit. 
7 AST SAS RF UURar we rgpaans; reacted 
is eyes. ; LR . 
Se Ar. . / ee of ſhellfiſh. oy 


Wounds ae ſubject to pain, inflammation, ſpaſm, | 


. Your multiplying /pazvr how 0 he flatter 


uſually ſuppoſed to be the remains of the ye... 
the /pat of ſome ſort of thell-fiſh, — 


To SPA'TIATE. v. z. [/patior, Lat.] Ty 


rove; to range; to ramble at lar 

Not uſed. of 
Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immo 

poſture of the body, cauled by tho fixing of ae, 


upon one cogitation, whereby it doth not ſpatiate and 
tranſcur. Bacen 


Confined to a narrow chamber, he could D. 
large through the whole univerſe, af hn 


To OPA'TTER. v. a. [Tpat, /pit, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thin 
offenſive. b 
The pavement ſwam in blood 
Were Patter'd o'er with brains. . . 
2. To throw out any thing offenſive. : 
His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his 
friend; his backward voice is to parler foul ſpeech: 
and to detract. $8. khoeare, 
3. To aſperſe; to defame, DO 
To SPA'TTER. V.z, To ſpit; to ſputter 
as at any thing nauſeous taken into the 
mouth. 
They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th” offended taſte 
With /p«/fering noiſe rejected. Miltom, 


SPA'TTERDASHES. 2, /. [ /patter and da/b, 
Coverings for the legs by which * 
is kept off. 


SPA'TTLING Poppy. u. .. [papaver pu- 
meum.] White behen: a plant which is 
a ſpecies of campion, Miller. 
SPA'TULA. 2. % [/patha, ſpathula, Lat.] 
A uceis or {lice, 
atula is an inſtrument uſed b 5 
= in ſpreading plaiſters or — 
1 up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth res 
ry Ica 
ſpatula, 1 = diſcover A fault is the _ wa 
; FP m 1 Wiſeman, 
SPA'VINe. 2. /. -[eſparent, Fr. /pavano 
Ital.] This diſeaſe in horſes * bony 
excreſcence, or cruſt as hard as a bone, 
that grows on the inſide of the hough, 
not far from the elbow, and is generated 
of the ſame matter by which the bones 
or ligaments are nouriſhed ; it is. at firit 
like a tender griſtle, but by degrees 
comes to hardneſs. Farrier's Di@, 


They ve all new legs and lame ones; one would 
take ity, . 1 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpar:in 
And ſpringhalt reign'd among them. Shakſpeare. 
If it had been a /pavir, and the aſs had peti- 
tioned for another farrier, it might have been rea« 


ſonable. 1” Eftrange, 
SPAW. 2. /. [from Spaw in Germany.] A 
place famous for mineral waters; any 
mineral water, 
To SPAWL, v. z. [ppatlan, to ſpit, Sax, | 
To throw moiſture out of the mouth. 
He who does on iv'ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken ſpaw/ing 8 
ryatts 
What miſchief can the dean have done e 

That Traulus calls ſor vengeance on him? 

Why muſt he ſputter, paul, and ſlaver it, 

In vain, againtt the people's fav'rite? Sevift, 
SrawL. 2. . [rparl, Saxon. |] Spittle; 
moiſture ejected from the mouth, * 

8 Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; 

Then in the /paw/ her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. Dryden. 
SPAW N. 2, ,. [/pene, ſpenne, Dutch. | 

1. The eggs ot fiſh or of frogs, 
_  Mafters of the people 


Sbak/] ea. fo 


A ieticulated” film - found- upon." ſea-ſbellsy and 


That's thouſand to one good one? 


7 


J SPEAR. v. 1. preterit ſpate or ſpoke ; 


"_ ſpeaks only of thoſe to whom it 


S-P-E- 

God (aid, let the waters generate | 

. Reptile, with /pawn abundant, living foul ! Milton. 
theſe ponds, in ſpawning time, abounded with 
frogs, «nd a great deal of ſpawn. Ray. 
3. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
'I'was not the /pawn of ſuch as theſe | 

That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 

Aud quaſh'd the ſtern /Eacides. Roſcommon, 
This atheiſtical humour was the ſpawn of the 
grols ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church and court. 
Tillotſon, 


To SPAWN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To produce as fiſhes do eggs. 
Some report a ſea- maid ſpawes'd him. Shakſp. 
2. To generate; to bring forth. In con- 
tempt. 5 
What practices ſuch principles as theſe may 


ſpawn, when they are laid out to the ſun, you may 
determine. Swift. 


To SPAWN. V. 7s 
1. To produce eggs as fiſh, 


——— — 


The fiſh having / pa tuned before, the fry that goes 


down hath had about three months growth under 
ground, when they are brought up again. Brown. 
2, To iſſue; to proceed, In contempt. 

It is ſo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many 
ill ones that /pawr * it, chat a child ſhould be 
brought up in the greateſt abhorrence of it. Locke, 

Spa'wNER. 2. J. [from /patvn,] The 
female fiſh, 

The barbel, for the preſervation of their ſeed, 
both the /patwrer and the melter, cover their ſpawn 
with ſand, Walton. 

To SPAY. v. a. [/pado, Lat.] To caſtrate 
female animals, . 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade ; 

Geld your looſe wits, and let your muſe be ſpay'd. 
Cleaveland. 
The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſpayed; 


the ſpayed they eſteem as the moſt profitable; | 


becauſe of the great quantity of fat upon the inwards. 
Mortimer. 


participle paſſive pen. [ppecan, Sax. 
ſpreken, Dutch. ] 

1. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs 
thoughts by words. 

Speaking is nothing elſe than a ſenſible expreſſion 
of the notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcrimina- 
tions of utterance of voice, uſed as figns, having b 
conſent ſeveral determinate ſignificancies. Ho/der, 

Hannah /pake in her heart; only her lips moved, 
but her yoice was not heard. I Samuel, 

2. To harangue ; to make a ſpeech, 

Many of the nobility made themſelves popular by 
ſpeaking in parliament againſt thoſe things which 
were moſt grateful to his majeſty, and which ill 
paſſed, notwithſtanding their contradiction, 

Clarendon, 

Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 

Yet durſt not for Achilles? armour ſpeak, Dryden, 
3. To talk for or againſt ; to diſpute. 

A knave ſhould haye ſome countenance at his 

friend's requeſt. An honeſt man, fir, is able to 
Ibeat for himſelf, when a knave is not. Shakſpeare, 
The general and his wife are talking of it; 
And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly. Shakſpeare. 
When he had no power, | 
He was your enemy; till pale againſt 
Your liberties and charters. Shakſpeare. 
4: To diſcourſe; to make mention. 
Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shakſpeare. 
Lot went out, and ale unto his ſons in law. 
Cengſis. 


| 


8 The ſire you ſpeak of, 
Tf any flames of it — AS. 
*I quench it not with water, but with ruin. 


Hammond. 


| They could never be loſt but by an univerſal 
deluge, which has been ſpoken to already. Tillo!/. 
; Lucan ſpeaks of a part of Cæſat's army, that 


| | 


SPE 
came fo him from the Leman-lake, in the begin - 
ning of the civil war. Addiſon, 

Had Luther /poke up to this accuſation, yet 
Chryſoſtom's example would have been his defence. 
: Atterbury, | 
5. To give ſound, 


Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give them all breath, | 


Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
| Shakſpeare, 
6. To SPEAK with, To addreſs; to con- 
yerſe with, 
Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy ſails, 
We'll /peak with thee at ſea. Shakſpeare. | 
I /pake with one that came from thence, 
That freely render'd me theſe news for true. Shak/. 
Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into the 
great baſſa; Solyman diſdaining to /peak with him 
himſelf. Knolles. 
To SPEAK. v. g. | 


I, To utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 
Mordecai had ſpoken good. Eſther. 
Conſider of it, take advice, and ſpeak your _ 

uapes. 

They ſat down with him upon the . Sid 
none /pake a word. ob. 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, but 

ſpake evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed, ; Acts. 
You from my youth 
Have known and tried me, /peak I more than truth ? 
Sandys. 
What you keep by you, you may change an 
mend, 
But words once ſpoke can never be recall'd. Waller. 

Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, 

And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. Waller. 

He no where {pea#s it out, or in direct terms calls 
them ſubſtances. Locke, 

Colours ſpeak all languages, but words are under- 
ſtood only by ſuch a people or nation. Spectator. 

2, To proclaim ; to celebrate. 

It is my father's muſick 
To ſpeak your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenſed. Shakſpeare, 

3. Jo addreſs; to accoſt. 

If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, 
ſmile upon thee, put thee in hope, /peak thee fair, 
and ſay, What wanteſt thou ? Eccleſiaſticus. 

4. To exhibit; to make known, 

Let heav'n's wide circuit ſpeak 


The Maker's high magnificence, Milton, 
SPE'AKABLE, adj, [from ſpeak, | 
1. Poſſible to be ſpoken, 
2. Having the power of ſpeech. 
Say | 
How cam'ſt thou ſpeakable of mute ? Milton, 


SPEAKER, 2. . [from ſpeak, ] 
1. One that ſpeaks. 
Theſe fames grew ſo general, as the authors were 
loſt in the generality of ſpeakers. Bacon. 
In converſation or reading, find out the true ſenſe, 
the idea which the /peaker or writer affixes to his 
words. Watts. 
Common ſpeakers have only one ſet of ideas, and 
one ſet of words to clothe them in; and theſe are 
always ready at the mouth. Swift. 
2. One that ſpeaks in any particular man- 
ner. ; 
Horace's phraſe is, © torret jecur;“ | 
And happy was that curious ſpeaker. Prior, 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 
tions, 
After my death, I wiſh no other herald, 
No other AE of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption. Shakſpeare. 
4. The prokecutor of the commons. 


I have diſabled myſelf, like an elected ſpeaker of 
the houſe, —— | — 


\ 


| SPEAKING Trumpet, u. . A ſtentoropho. | 


nick inſtrument; a trumpet by which 


the voice may be propagated to a great 
| diſtance, 


That with one blaſt through the whole houſe does, | 


And firſt auch /deak rump h ſound | 
taught /pcaking el how to ſound. 


en. 


SPE 


Srrak. 2. /. Oer, Welſh ; ꝓpene, Sax. 
ſpere, Dutch; /pare, old Fr. ſparum, low 
Latin.] 

1. A long weapon with a ſharp point, uſed 

in thruſting or throwing ; a lance, 
Thoſe brandiſhers of /peares, 
From many cities drawn, are (they that are our 
hinderers. Chapman. 
Th' Egyptian, like a hill, himſelf did rear, 
Like ſome tall tree; upon it ſeem'd a ſpear, Corey. 
Nor wanted in his graſp 


What ſeemꝰ d both ſhield and ſpear. Milion,s 
The flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air, Pope. 
The raqus'd-up lion, reſolute and ſlow, 
Advances full on the protended ſpear. Thbomſon. 


2. A lance, generally with prongs, to kill 
fiſh 


ſome narrow creek, below them caſt a ſtrong corded 
net athwart the ſtream, with which, and their loud 
ſhouting, they ſtop them from retiring, until the ebb 
have abandoned them to the hunters _— whog 
by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with ſuch indifferency, 
as, if a woman with child be preſent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion: a point alſo 
obſerved by the ſpear hunters in taking of ſalmons- 
CareWws 

To SPEAR. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To kill 

or pierce with a ſpear. : 
To SPEAR, v. a. Io ſhoot or ſprout, This 
is commonly written ire. 

Let them not lie leſt they ſhould ſpear, and the 


air dry and ſpoil the ſhoot. Mortimer - 
SPEA'RGRASS. #. /. [| ſpear and groſs. 1 
Long ſtiff graſs. | 


Tickle our noſes with ſpeargra/s to make them 
bleed; and then beſlubber our garments with it. 
- Shakſpeare, 
SPEA'RMAN. z. /. [ear and nau.] One 
who uſes a lance in fight. 
The /pearman's arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends ſorth a certain wound. ; Prior. 
SPEA'RMINT. 2. /. [mentha Romana, Lat.] 
A plant; a ſpecies of mint. 
Spr/ARWORT. 2. /. | ranunculus flammens, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainſaborth. 
Spe'ClAL, adj. | ſpecial, Fr. ſpecialis, Lat.] 
1. Noting a for or ſpecies. 
A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies, 
; Malts. 
2. Particular; peculiar. 
Moſt commonly with a certain /pec/a/ grace of 


her own, wagging her lips, and grinning inſtead of 


ſmiling. Sidney. 


The ſeveral books of ſcripture, having had each 
ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe Which 


cauſed them to be written, the contents thereof are 


according to the exigence of that /pecial end where- | 


unto they are intended, Heooker, 
Of all men alive, 
I never yet beheld that ſpecial face, | 
Which r fancy more than any other. Shat/p, 
. Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the eatth ſome /pecia/ good doth give. 


hakſpeare. 


The fourth commandment, in reſpe& of any one 
definite and /pecia/ day of every week, was not 


ſimply and perpetually moral. bite. 
Our Saviour is repreſented every where in ſerip- 


ture as the ſpecial patron of the poor and the afflicted, 


and as laying their intereſt to heart more nearly than 
thoſe of any other of his members. Aiterbury. 
3. Appropriate ; deſigned for a particular 
purpoſe, hs ba 
O'Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of 


Kildare, was made denizen by a /pecial act of par- 


liament. Davies, 


Such things are evident by natural light, Which 


men of a mature age, in the ordinary uſe of their 
faculties, with the common he 
may know and be ſufficiently 
help of any /pecial revelation. 
Extraordinary; uncommon. 
That which neceſſity of ſome pecia/ ime doth 


* 


The borderers watching, until they be paſt up into 


of mutual ſociety, 
ured of without the 
IV ilhins., | 


cauſe to be enjoined, bindeth no lorger than during 
that time, but doth afterward become free, Hooker. 


The other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to attribute 


all the work of converſion to grace. Hammond. 
Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as it 


Cannot be actually exerciſed but on particular times, 


ſo it ſhould be chiefly on /pecial opportunities. 


Spratt. 
He bore 
A paunch of the ſame bulk before ; 
Which ſtill he had a ſpecial care 
To keep vell cramm'd with thrifty fare. Hudibras. 
- Chief in excellence, 
The king hath drawn 
The /pecial head of all the land together. 
SPE'CIALLY, adv. [from /pecial.] 
1. Particularly, above others, | 
Specially the day that thou ſtoodeſt before the 


Lord, Deuteronomy. 
A brother beloved, /pecially to me. Phil, 


Not ia a common way ; peculiarly. 


5 
Shal ſp. 


2. 


If chere de matter of law that carries any diffi- 


culty, the jury may, to deliver themſelves from 
agan zt aint, find it /pecia2ly. Hale. 
;SPE'CIALTY, Iz. J. [ſpecialits, Fr. from 
OPECIA'LITY, { © /pecial.] Particularity. 

On theſe two general heads all other ſpecialities 

are dependent. Hocker. 

F The packet is not eome 

Where that and other. fpecia/ties.are bound, Shat/. 

ciality of rule hath been neglected. Sbg. 

hen men were ſure, that, in caſe they reſted 

upon a bare contract without /pecia/ity, the other 

party might wage his law, they would not reſt upon 

luch contracts without reducing the debt into a 

Jpeciality, which accorded many ſuits. 

'SPE'CIES. z. / | ſpecies, Latin, ] 

1. A ſort; a ſubdiviſion of a general term. 

A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpectes ; it 

is one common nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular 

* "Individual beings : ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea or ſpecies, 

as it agrees to Bucephalus, Trot and Snowball. Warts. 
2. Clafs of nature; ſingle order of beings. 

He intendeth the care of ſpecies or common 

. natures, but letteth looſe the guard of individuals or 


1 


ſingle exiſtencies. Brown, 
The Phenix Pindar is a whole ſpecies alone. 
. Cowley, 
For we are animals no leſs, | 
Although. of different /pecies. Hudibras. 


Thou nam'I a race that muſt proceed from me, 

'Yet my whole ſpecies in myſelf I ſee. Di yden, 

A mind of ſuperior or meaner capacities than 
human, would conſtitute a different ſpecies, though 
united to a human body in the ſame laws of con- 
-mexion: and a mind of human capacities would 


make another /pecies, if united to a different body 


. In different laws of connexion. Bentley. 
3. Appearance to the ſenſes ; any viſible or 
ſienſible repreſentation. | 

$5. parent diverſity between the ſpecies viſible 
© .and audible is, that the viſible doth not mingle in 
"he melium, but the audible,deth. = Bacon, 
It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body hath 
of colour, ſo much hath it of opacity, and by ſo 
much the more uvfit it is to tranſmit the —_ 
The ſpecies of the letters illuminated with 4.4 
Were nearer to the lens than thoſe illuminated with 
deep red, by about three inches, or three and a 
quarter ; but the;/þecies of the letters illuminated 
with indigo and violet appeared ſo confuſed and in- 
diſtinct, that {could notread them. Newton, 
Repreſentation to the mind. 


Wit in the 1 or wit-writing, is no other than 

the faculty of imagination in the writer, which 

ſearches over all the memory for the /pecies or ideas 
of thoſe things which it deſigus to repreſent, 


| Dryden. 
F. Show; viſible exhibition, Not in uſe, 
5 and perhaps, in the following quotation, 


miſprinted/for /pefacles, | | 
"Ions aod beriet ſerve beſt with the 0 5 
. Circulating money. — 1 
As there — * of the Roman em- 
ire a leſs quantity of, cument 


— 
* 
1 


Hale. | 


ſpecies in = 


SPE 
there is now, Rome poſſeſſed a much greater pro- 
portion of the circulating /pecies of its time than 
any European city. F Arbuthn t. 

7. Simples that have place in a compound 
medicine, | 
SPECI'FICAL. Nadi. | ſpecifique, Fr. ſpecies 
SPECI'FICK, and yacio, Lat. | 
1, That makes a thing of the ſpecies of 
which it is. | 
That thou to truth the perfect way may'ſt know, 
To thee all her fpecifck forms I'll ſhow. Denbam. 
| The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this 
power, is ſubje& to the command of the will, 
though, as to the /pecifiek nature of its acts, it is 
determined by the object. Scuth. 
By whoſe direction is the nutriment ſo regularly 
diſtributed into the reſpective parts, and how are 
they kept to their /pecifick uniformities? Glanwille, 
Theſe principles I conſider not as occult qualities, 
ſuppoſed to reſult from the Hebe, forms of things, 
but as general laws of nature, by which the things 
themſelves are formed; their truth appearing to us 
by phznomena, though their cauſes be not yet diſ- 
covered. Newton. 
As all things were formed according to theſe /pe- 
cifical platforms, ſo their truth muſt be meaſured 
from their conformity to them. Norris. 
Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar 
gravity or weight which any — of natural bodies 
have, and by which they are plainly diſtingoiſhable 
from all other bodies of different kinds. Quincy. 
The __ qualities of plants reſide in their 
native ſpirit, oil, and effential ſalt: for the water, 
fixt ſalt, and earth, appear to be the fame in all 
plants. Arbutbnct. 
Specifick difference is that primary attribute which 
diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, while 
they ſtand ranked under the ſame general nature or 
genus. Though wine differs from other diquids, in 
that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but 
a general or generick difference; for it does not 


rape; as cyder is preſſed from apples, and perry 

rom pears, Watts. 

2, [In medicine.] Appropriated to the 

cure of ſome particular diſtemper. It is 

uſually applied to the arcana, or medi- 
cines that work by occult qualities, 

The operation of purging medicines has been re- 


ferred to a hidden propriety, a /pecifical virtue, and 
the like ſhifts of ignorance. acon. 


If ſhe would drink a good decoction of ſarſa, with 


| 


| 

Wiſeman, 

SPEC1'FICALLY, adv. [from /pecifick.] 

In ſuch a manner as to conſtitute a 

2 ; according to the nature of the 
pec "of 


| 


——_—_— 


ICS, 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively too; 
| it muſt be put into a poſture by a particular exerciſe 

of thoſe ſeveral virtues that are /pecifica/ly __— 
to a due performance of this duty. o. 
Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpeci» 
Acally, differ from the fantatick reaſon of brutes, 
which have no conceit of truth, as an aggregate of 
divers ſimple conceits, nor of any other univerſal. 
He muſtallow that bodies were endowed with the 
ſame affections then as ever ſince; and that, if an 
axe head be ſuppoſed to float upon water, which is 
Specifically lighter, it had been ſupernatural. 
Bentley. 
To SPEC1'FICATE, v. 4. from ſpecies and 
Facio, Lat. 
diſtinguiſhing particularities. : 

Man, by the inſtituted Jaw of his creation, and 
the common influence of the divine goodneſs, is 
enabled to act as a reaſonable creature, without any 
particular, ſpecifcating, concurrent, new-imperate | 


* 


1 


7 
| 


act of the divine ſpecial providence. Hale. 
SPECIFICA'TION, 3. /. [from fpecifick; 

ſpecification, Fr.) | 
I, | 


Diſtin& notation; determination hy a 


| To SPECIFY, v. 3. 


diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or perry: the ſpecifick |- 
difference of wine therefore is its preſſure trom the 


the uſual ſpecificks, ſhe might evjoy a good health. | 


To mark by notation of | 


SPE 
This ſpecification or limitation of tlie 
hinders the diſputers from wandering away 
preciſe point of enquiry. 
2. Particular mention. 
The conſtitution here ſpeaks 
the ſpecification of any place. 51. 
[ from ſpecies Pecifier, 
French. ] To mention; to ſhow by ſon 
particular mark of diſtinction. 
As the change of ſuch laws as have been /pec7#-.; 
is neceſſary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch muſt 
be great. Hookes, 
St. Peter doth not /pecify what theſe waters were, 
R Burn, 
He has there given us an exact geography of 
Greece, where the countries, and the uſes of their 
ſoils, are ſpecified, ® ES 
SrRICIMIN. 2. /. [ /pectmen, Latin,] A 
ſample; a part of any thing exhibited, 
that the reſt may be known. 
Several perſons have exhibited /pccimens of this 
art before multitudes of beholders. Spetatoy, 


Spx'cious. adj. [ ſpecieux, Fr. ſpeci!/u;, 
Latin, ] 


i. Showy ; pleaſing to the view, 
The reſt, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and /pecions forms 
Religion ſatisfied, Miltos.. 
She next I took to wiſe, 
O that I never had! fond wiſh too late! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That /peciaus monſter, my accompliſh'd ſnare. 
i , — Milton, 
2. Plauſible ; ſuperficially, not ſolidly right; 
ſtriking at firſt view. 
Bad men boaſt 
Their ſpecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or clote ambition varniſh'd o'er with zeal. Milien. 
Somewhat of Hpeclous they muſt have to recom» 
mend themſelves to princes ; for folly will not eafily 
go down in its natural form. Dryden. 
Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is 
covered with the /peciczs names of good nature and 
good manners. Reper:, 
This is the only /peciexs objection which our 
Romiſh zdverſaries urge againſt the doctrine of this 
church in the point of celibacy. Atlerbug. 
Spe'Ci0USLY, adv. | trom /pecions, | Wit: 
fair appearance, | 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infircerity ; eſpe» 
cially to that perſonated devotion under which any 
kind of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed, and put ot 
more peciouſly. | Hammond. 
SPECK, 7. /. [ypecec, Saxon.] A ſmall 
diſcoloration; a ſpot. 
Every /peck does not blind a man. | 
Government of the Taxgue, 
Then are they happy, when 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains; 
But the pure #ther of the foul remains. Lit den. 
To SPECK. v, 4. To ſpot; to ſtain in 
drops. 0 


queſtiop, 
trom the 
Watts, 


generally, without 
lie. 


Flower | 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold. 


Mil ton. 


Sye'cxLs. 2. /. [from ſpect.] Small ſpeck; 
little ſpot. - 
To SPE'CELE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
mark with ſmall ſpots, 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his /pecked breaſt, 
And otten bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueit. F. Agen, 
' 1 Speckled vanity | 
Will fickenfoon and die, 
And leprous in will melt from earthly mould. 
F ks Miltor. 
Saw'ſt thou not late a ſpeckled ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to climb on yon fair trec? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden. 
The ſmiliog inſant in his hand (hall take 
The creſted baſiliſk and /peet/ed ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the; ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their fosky tongue and poiptlets tung hall 
play. . 


| peculiar mark, 


| 


* 


SPE 
Transform'd to combs, the /peck/ed and the 1 1 
| ape. 
SyECKT or Speight, 1. f. A woodpecker, 


inſavorth. 


i Gpy'CTACLE, 2. /. [ ſpeftacle, Fr. ſpectacu- 
lum, Latin.] | 

1, A ſhow; a gazing ſtock; any thing 

exhibited to the view as eminently re. 


markable. 
In open place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick ſpectacle to all. Shakſpeare, 
We are made a /peacle unto angels and men. 
| 8 1 Corinthians, 
2. Any thing perceived by the fight, 
Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy'd, 
The dreadful ſpeacle of that ſad houſe of pride. 
. Fairy Queen. 
When pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad; 
Such ſpe&acles, though they are juſt, are ſad. 


Denham. 


[In the plural.) Glaſſes to aſſiſt the 


3. 
fight. . 
The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpe&acles on noſe, and pouch on fide, 


Shakſpeare. 
We have helps for ſight above ſpedtacles and 
glaſſes. | Bacon. 


_Shakſpeare was naturally learned: he needed not 
the /pefacley of books to read nature; he looked 
inwards and found her there. Dryden, 

The firſt /peFac/e-maker did not think that he 
was leading the way to the diſcovery of new planets, 
Grew. 

This is the reaſon of the decay of fight in old men, 

and ſhews why their ſight is mended by. pectacles. 


Newton. 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are ſick, and I grown old; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of /pe&acles and pills, Sift. 


niſhed with ſpectacles, 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are ſpe&acled to fee him. Shahſpeare. 
Sr EC TA“ TIN. 2. / | ſpefatio, Latin, ] 
Regard ; reſpect, 
This ſimple Hpectation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomitates a = Harvey. 


SPECTA'TOR. 2. . | ſpettaten 
ſpectator, Latin, } A looker- 
holder. | 

More 


Than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd 

And play'd to take /peFators, Shakſpeare, 
If it proves a good repaſt to the pectators, the 

diſh pays the ſhot. Shakſpeare. 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, got up 

heavily ;. but deſiredthe- /peHators that they would 

count fourſcore and eight befoꝶ i judged bim. 


3 à be- 


He mourns his former vigour Joſt far, 

To mike him now. pectator of a war. Dryden. 

What pleaſure hath the owner more than the 

ſpectator? Seed. 

SPECTA'TORSHIP» 2. . [from ſpedator.N]| 
AR of beholding. | | 

Thou ſtand'ſt i th* Rate of hanging, or of ſome 


ſuffering: oY 
SPECTRE, z. J. [ ſpectre, Fr, ſpectrum, 
Latin.] 1 
1. Apparition ; appearance of perſons dead, 
he ghoſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, 
With bold fanatick /pe&res'to rejoice. Dryden. 
The very poetical uſe of the word, for a ſpectre 
doth imply an exact reſemblance to ſome real being 
it repreſents, * Stilling fleet. 
Theſe are nothing but /peFres the underſtanding 
raiſes to itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. he Lecke, 
2, Something made preternaturally viſible, 
Dex'cTRUM. 2. J [Latin.] An image; 
a Viſible. form. | 


The tertoife here and elephant unite, [ 


Sre'CrACLED. adj. [from the noun, ] Fur- | 


L 
French ; 


Dryden. | ; 


death more long in ſpectatorſbip, and crueller in 
b in ſpe Fo Shakſpcare, 


SPE 
Thie prifin had ſome veins running along within | 
the glaſs, from the one end to the other, which ſcat- 
tered ſome of the ſun's light irregularly, but had no 
ſenſible effeR in increaſing the length of the coloured 


mt 


ſpectrum. -Newton, 
SPECULAR. adj, [ ſpecularir, Latin. 
1. Having the qualities of a mirror or look- 
ing-glaſs. 
It were but madneſs now t' impart 
The ikill of /pecular ſtone, Donne, 
Quickſilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſſels, 
be turned into a red body; and from this red body 
may be obtained a mercury, bright and ſpecular as 
before. | | Boyle. 
A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome 
years ſince for optical uſes, and very well wrought, 
produced none of thoſe rings; and thence I under- 
ſtood that theſe rings ariſe not from the ſpecular 
ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſurfaces of 
the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum was made, 
and upon the thickneſs of the glaſs between them. 


Newton. 
2. Aſſiſting ſight, Improper, 


wy e hidden way 
Of nature wouldſt thou know, how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature, thy /pecu/ar orb 
Apply to well-diſſected kernels; lo! 
In each obſerve the {lender threads 
Of firſt-beginning trees. Philips, 
To SPE'CULATE. v. 2. [ peculer, French; 
Jpeculer, Latin.] To meditate; to con- 
template; to take a view of any thing 
| with the mind. : 5 
Conſider the quantity, and not ſpeculate upon an 
intrinſecal relation. Digby. 
As news-writers record facts which afford great. 
matter of ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate accord- 
ingly, and, by their variety of conjectures, become 
conſummate ſtateſman, Addiſon, 
To SPE'CULATE, v. a, To conſider atten- 
| tively; to look through with the mind. 
Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but 
to have his thoughts ſublime ; and not only behold, 
but /pecuſare their nature with the eye of the under - 
ſtanding, | 
SPECULA'TION, %. J. | ſpeculation, Fr. 
from /peculate. | 
1. Examination by the eye; view. 
2, Examiner ; ſpy. This word is found no 
where elſe, and probably is here mil. 
printed for /pecalator, 


great ſtars 
Throne and ſet high ?' ſervants 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 
Intelligent of our ſtate, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


3. Mental view; intellectual examination; 
contemplation. | | 

In all theſe things being fully perſuaded, that 
what they did, it was obedience to the will of God, 
and that all men ſhould do the like; there remained, 
after /peculation, practice whereunto the whole 
world might be framed. _. Hooker, 
Thenceforth to ſpecu/ations high or deep | 
I turn'd my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Conſider'd all things viſible. 
News-writers afford matter of /pecu/ation. Addi/. 


4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 
tion, | | 
From him Socrates derived the principles of mora- 

lity, and moſt part of his natural ſpeculations. 
. h TENG Temple 

5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice. 

. This terreſtrial globe, which before was only 
round in ſpeculation, has ſince been ſurrounded by 
the fortune and boldneſs of many He” 


This is a conſideration. not to be neglected, or 

_ thought an indifferent matter of mere n | 
6. Power of ſight, Not in uſeG. 
Thy bones are marrowleſs; thy blood is cold; 

Thou haſt no /pecu/ation in thols eyes | 


0 


Brown. | 


They who have, as who have not, whom their | 


— 


Milton. 


Ser CULATIVE. adj, | /peculatif, French # 
from /peculatc, | ; 
1. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative. 

If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet the 
mind of man being by nature ſpeculative, and 
delighted with contemplation in itſelf, they were to 
be known even for mere knowledge ſake. Hooker, 

It encourages ſpeculative perſons, who have no 
turn of mind to increaſe their fortunes, 

2, Theoretical; notional ; ideal; not prac. 
tical, 

Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that rea- 
ſon and nature would that the beſt ſhould govern, 
bu* no wiſe to create a right. Bacon. 

Theſe are not ſpeculative flights, or imaginary 
notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, that are 
founded in the nature of rational beings. Law. 

SPE/CULATIVELY., adv, [| from ſpecula- 
tive, |] 

1. Contemplatively ; with meditation, 

2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically ; not 
practically. 8 

SPECULA'TOR, 2. /, [from /peculate.] 

1, One who forms theories, 


through-paced /pecutatsrs in thoſe great theories. 
| Mares 
2. [ ſpeculateur, French. ] An obſerver ; a 
contemplator, 

Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquirers affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals, and natural ſpeculu- 
tors, conceive the ſtones which bear this name to be 
a mineral coneretion. Brewn, 

3. A ſpy ; a watcher, 

All the boats had one ſpeculator, to give notice 

when the fiſh approached. Broome. 
Spr/CULATORY, adj, [from /peculate,] 

. Exerciſing ſpeculation, 
'SPECULUM, v. f. [Latin.] A mirror; 
a _looking-glaſs ; that in which repreſen. 
tations are formed by reflection. | 

A rough and coloured object may ſerve for a ſpe- 
culum, to reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle, 


SeeD. The pret, and part. paſſ. of /peed. 

His horſe full of windgalls, /ped with the ſpavins, 

and rayed with the yellows. Shakſpeare, . 
Barbaroſſa, ed of that he deſired, ſtaid not long 

at Conſtantinople, but ſhaped his courſe towards 

Italy. 5 Knollen. 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was /þed ; 

His flying hat, his wings upon his heels. Dryden. 


SPEECH, 2. /. | from ſpeak, ] a 


power of expreſſing thoughis by words, 
or vocal ſounds, - ' Fe 
There is none comparable to the variety of inſtrue- 
tive expreſſions by ſpeech, where with man alone is 
. endowed, for the communication of his thoughts, 
1 Holder. 
Though our ideas are firſt acquired by various 


4 


each other by the means of certain ſounds, or writ- 
ten marks, which we call words; and a great part of 


by theſe means, which are called ſpeech, 


2, Language; words conſidered: as expreſ- 


ſing thoughts, - $ 
In ſpeech be eight parts. Aceidence. 
The acts of God to human ears 


Cannot without proceſs of /perch! be told. Milton, 


3. Particular language, as diſtin& from 
others. 3 1 
There is neither eech nor language, but their 
voices are ea them. E/. Common Pra yer. 
4. Any thing ſpoken. a 
A plague upon your epileptick viſage ! 


The duke did of me demande. 
What wes the /peech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey, Shakſpeare, 


4 


| Thou ſtar'ſt with, 


* 


Shokſpeare, | 


Addiſon. 


He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 


1. The power of articulate utterance; :the- 


ſenſations and reflections, yet we convey them to 


our knowledge is both obtained and communicated. 


Smile you my ſpeeches as I were a fool? Shat/earts 
| 5. Talk; mention, | | 


No In his bad errand. 


| Tao ſeel his heart relent with meer compaſion z 


6. Oration ; barangue, * 
Tube conſtant defign of theſe orators, in all their 
f ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular *. 2:00 


toi yt. 1 
7. Declaration of thoughts. 5 
I, with leave of /peech implor d, reply d. Milton. 
Sye'scyLsss, adj, (from ſpecch. 
1. Depri ved of the 8 of ſpeaking; 
made mute or dumb. | 
He fell down, foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeech- | 
as n Shakſpeare. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and 
Apollo's prieſts are become /peecbleſe. Raleigh, 
A 2 viſion tranſports them: it finds them in 
the eagerneſs and height of their devotion ; they are 


ſpeechleſs for the time that it continues, and proſ- 
trate when it departs. Dryden. 


Speechleſs with wonder, and half dead 3 


Jen. 
2, Mute; dumb. : | 
| 'I kneel'd before him; 
- *Twas very faintly he ſaid riſe: diſmiſs'd me 


- 
1 * 


Thus, with his /peechle/s hand. Shakſpeare. 
Prom her eyes 
T did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. Shakſpeare. 


le that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no won- 
Ader he remain /peecble/s; as any one muſt do, who 
from an infant ſhould be bred up among _—_ 
er 


To SPEED, v. . pret. and part. paſſ. pe 
and. Seeded, ¶ /poeden, Dutch.] 
1. To make haſte ; to move with celerity. 
So well they /ped, that they be come at length | 
'Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay : 
Devoid of outward ſenſe and native ſtrength, 
/ ;Cover'd with charmed cloud from view of day. 
: a n Fairy Queen. 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? 
Have I, in my and cold motion, the expedition 
of thought? 1 ſpeeded hither with the ver 
inch of poſſibility. 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would /peed before thee, and be louder heard. Milt. 
See where Idwall /pced:.! a truſty ſoldier. 


* 


q , 


bakſpeare, | 


A. Philips. | 


2. Hb, to gtow rich, Saxon.] To 
ve ſucceſs. 
imon is ſhrunk, indeed; 
And he, that's once denied, will hardly ſpeed. 
| ga bakſpeare. 
Now if this ſuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, | 
How quickly ſhould you /peecd. Sbalſpeare. 
When firſt thistempter croſs'd the gulph from hell, ö 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed —_ 
. a a? on. 


Make me not ſighted like the bafiliſk : 1 
I've lock d on thouſands, who have /ped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none fo. Shatypeare. 
-  Macicaus ſhewed them what an offence it was 
| (ra(hly to departout of the city, which might be unto 


FF. RI although they ſhould /peed hve ſo 


3. To ſucceed well or ill. 


— 


. 8 mdles. 
| Theſe were violators of the firſt temple z and thoſe 
hat profaned and abuſed the ſecond, N } 

lia | f 
4. To bave any condition, or bad. 


- Ships heretofore in lens like filhes / 
| The mightieſ pn ger pl 
o SPEED. v. 4. 


=. in haſte; to ſend away 


Ie rant's felf, a thing unue'd, began 


But, not diſpot'd to ruth or mercy then, . 
ſped him mehre home i hiwhabtati. 


4. To haben f 4o put into quick motion. 

* 1 0 | 1 | 
Hearing fo much, will ſeed her foot againg = 
| ither b love. 5 2 
* aL the coatt of carth beneath, 

2 1 from th' ecliptick ſped with hopid ſuceeſs, * 


: 
* 5 WL 
» \ + 
. 


ö 


© Speteh of a man's fl ooght tobe feldom, Bacon, | | | 
Toned een Re * { But bed his ſteps along the hoarſe ſhore, 


extremeſt | 


"$PE 


The prieft replied no more, 


3. To furniſh in haſte. 


miſchief; to ruin. 


With a /peeding thruſt his heart he found; 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro? the wound. 


A dire dilemma ! either way I'm /ped ; 
If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 


5. To execute; to diſpatch. 
Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped in 
open court at the inſtance of one or both of the 
parties. Ali fe. 
6. To aſſiſt; to help forward, 
| Lucina . ' 
Reach'd her midwife hands to ſpeed the throws. 
Dryden. 
Propitious Neptune fteer'd their courſe by night 
With rifiog gales, that /ped their happy flight. 
| | Dryden. 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 


7. To make proſperous ; to make to ſuc- 


If any bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your houſe, neither bid him God /peed. 


He was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the 


toll, by a very unuſual concurrence of providential 
events, happened to be ſped. Fell. | 


SPEED. 2. % { /poed, Dutch.) 


1. Quickneſs; celority. 


Earth receives 

As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 

Of incorporeal /peed, her warmth and light; 
Speed! to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number —_ 

. | ilton. 
We obſerve the hotſeꝰs patient ſervice at the plough, 
his /peed upon the highway, his docibleneſs, and 
defire of glory, More. 
2. Haſte; hurry ; diſpatch. 

. When they ſtrain to their utmoſt ſpeed, there is 
ſtill the wonted diſtance between them and their 
aims: all their eager purſuits bring them no acqueſts. 


3. The courſe or pace of a horſe. _ 
He that rides at high /peed, and with a piſtol 
kills a ſparrow flying. Shakſpeare. 


4. Succeſs ; event of any action or incident, 


The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's ſpeed, is gone. Sb 


O Lord, I pray thee ſend me good /peed. Cen gſit. 


Sre'eDiLY. adv. [from ſpeedy.) With 


haſte ; quickly. 
© Poſt ſpeedily to your huſband, 
Shew him this letter. Shakſpeare. 


Send ſpeedily to Bertran ; charge him trial 
Mey aver hem. "Dry 


quality of being ſpeedy. 
plant; fluellin. - 


la a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was 
ſeeds of the ivy - leaved. peedtvell, or ſmall henbit, 


nimble ; quick of 


W 


— 


l 
J 


1 


4 


of its 
raining millet ſeed ; but it was found to be only the 


4. To diſpatch; to deftroy; to kill; to 


Dryden. 


Pope. Ba 


St. Paul. 


Decay of Piety. 


; den. 
Syz'tDINESS. 2. . [from /peedy,] "Thg| 


SPE&'EDWELL.. 2. /. | veronica, Latin,} A we ſpeak. 


| | Derbam. 
[Serspr. ach. [from eee] Quick ; in; 


SpEIGHT. z. /, Dim martin, Latin. 
” A bird, he LD 1 oe 2. 1. 


„„ bo. 
SPELL, . /. [pel, Saxon, a word.) 
1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of 
occult power. Thus Horace nſcs a 
Saunt verba o& voces guibus hunc 8 


dolorem 
„ „ 
. Start not; her actions ſhall be holy: 

You hear my /pe// is lawful : do not thun her 

VUntil you ſee her die again; for then 
You kill her double. Shatſprare 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that ii 
ſtand in awe of charms, Hell., and conjuration.” 
* NS notes, and daſhes, | He, 
| ou durſt not thus diſparage glori 5 
Had not ſpells * 

And black enchantments, ſome magician's art 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. A7 
Begin, begin; the myſtick /pe// prepare. Milton. 
3 Voutſelf you fo excel, . 

When you vouchſafe to breathe my thought, 

That, like a ſpirit, with this pe! 

Of my own teaching I am caughi. Hu 

| Mild Lucina 

Then reach'd her midwife hands to ſpeed the thro::, 
And ſpoke the pow'rful /pells that babes to birt, 
diſcloſe. Dryden, 

2. A turn of work ; a viciſlitude of labour, 
A low word, 

Their toil is ſo extreme as they carnot endure it 
above four hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by 
ſells; the reſidue of the time they wear out at coytcs 
and kayles, Cater, 

70 SPELL, v. a. pret, and part, paſl, ſpellid 
or. pelt. ¶ pellen, Dutch. ] 
1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticiſm of /pe//ing, the word /atire ought 
to be with 7, and not with y; and if this be fo, then 
it is falſe /pe//ed throughout. Dryden, 

2, To read by naming letters ſingly, 
I never yet ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would /pe// him backward ; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her'ſiſter. 


 Shakſpeare, 


— 


3. To charm, 


1 have you faſt ; 

Unchain your ſpirits now with /þe/lirg charms, 
And try it they can gain your liberty. Shakjpeare, 
+ This, gather'd in the planetary hour, 

With noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of pow'r, 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe. Dryden, 


To \DPELL, v. *. 
1. To form words of letters 


himſelf inte ſpelling. Locle. 

The Latig written of the ſame character 
with the ml ves by the aſſiſtance of a /pe/- 
ling book | Spectator. 


8 Which hath maimed our language, 
is a foolith opinion that we ought to peil exactly as 
. | Swift, 
2, To read, x 
If I read aught in heaveo, 
Or heav'a write aught of fate, by what the ſtars, 
Voluminous or ſingle characters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to /pc//, 
Sorrows and labours, oppolition, hate, 


4 


patch. . Attend thee, Alan, 
How near's the other army? a When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
ear, and on /perdy foot : the main deſcry 1 r and a bald, 
Statids 61 the hourly thought. ——Shat/peare, ether to ſetile peace, or to una 
* Back with ef fil — 8 N The dritt of hollow itates, hard to be peil d. 
2 of chetubim the ſwiſteſt wing, porn: | 8 Milian. 
Ee „ a "OO Weary 
Let it be Glough what thou haſt done, }] Find out the peaceful bermitage, 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd wrong cha Agee | Where I may fit and rightly jpe// 
With poiſon'd darts, which not the-good could] O every Rar that heav'n doth ſhew, 4 
a ſhun, | 1 And cery herb hat ſipe the dew. AM en. 
; The ſperuy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 3. To read unſtilſully. | 


A. to his underſtanding, they bring bim in void 
| ofall notion; a.cude unwritiea blank, ſcat into the 


| 


Leap 


SPE 


world only to read and ſpell out a God in the works 
of creation South, 


To SPELT. v. 2. To ſplit ; to break. A 
bad word. 


| Feed geeſe with oats, aps beans, barley meal, t 


or ground malt mixed wit beer. : Mortimer, 
Spe'LTER. 2. /. A kind of ſemimetal, 
Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a copious 


fame ; except /pelter, which fumes copiouſly, and 


thereby flames. Newton. 


9 SPEND. v. 4. [ppendan, Saxon; n- 


dere, Italian.] 
1. To conſume; to exhauſt; to waſte. 
Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds. Shakſpeare, 
I will very gladly ſpend and be /pert for you. 


2 Corinthians. 


There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, but a 
fooliſh man /perdeth it up. Proverbs. 
We muſt exaſperate 
The almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage. Milton. 
Money is brought into England by nothing but 
ſpending here leſs of foreign commodities than what 
we carry to market can pay for. Lucke. 
2. To beſtow, as expence; to expend, as 
colt. 
Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that which is 
not bread ? Iſaiah. 
3. To beſtow for any purpoſe : often with 
upon. 
When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would /pend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you weuld grant the time. Shakfpeare. 
1 perceiving that he was unwilling to 
ſpend any more time upon the debate, thought not 
{A to make any mention to him of the propoſed 
opinion. Boyle. 
4. To effuſe. | 
Coward dogs 


Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to 


threaten 
Runs far before them, _ 
5. To ſquander ; to laviſh. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, 
what courſe we are to take to paſs our time; ſome to 
get, and others to ſpend, their eſtates. Wake, 
6. To paſs ; to ſuffer to paſs away. 
In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes a great many days were 
ſpent, to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sidney. 
They ſpend their days in wealth, and in a moment 
go down to the grave. ob, 
He end: his life with his wife, and remembereth 
neither father nor mother. 1 Eſuras. 
Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights! 
How oft unwearied have we ent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cowley. 
Whea he was of riper years, for his farther ac om- 
plihment, he /pexz a conſiderable part of his time 
in travelling. | | Pope. 
7. To waſte; to wear gut z to exhauſt of 
force. 15 3 


Shakſpeare. 


The waves aſcended au till their vio- 
lence being ſpent by degrees, ed at laſt. 

0 a Burnet. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their ſling. 


around, 


Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground. 


Dryden. 


The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high; 
e it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has ſpent itſelf on Cato's head. 
8. To fatigue; to haraſs, 

Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve 
them, having ſcarce clothes to cover their nakedneſs, 
and their bodies ſpent with long labour and thirſt. 

Or < Knolles. 

come your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and diſabled 14 ſo long a 67 ? Dryden, 

Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men ſlain ; 


Addiſin. 


The reft, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching, | 


And haraſs'd out with duty. 


Dryden. 
* 9 


#1 with tail, ſome with deſpair oppreſs d, 
ad long from the heights; the flames con- 
ſum'd the reſt, | Dryden, 


Vol, II. ' 


4 


SPE 


Thou oft haſt ſeen me 
Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou fee'ſt me 
Spent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs. Addiſon. 
To SPEND. v. 7. 


1, To make expence, 


Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate, Dryden. 


He ſpends as a perſon who knows that he mutt 
come to a reckoning. South, 


2, To prove 1n the uſe, 
Butter pent as if it came from the richer ſoil. . 


Temple. 
3. To be loſt or waſted, 


The ſound /pexderh, and is diſſipated in the open 
air; but in ſuch concayes it is conſerved and con- 
trated, Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that 
ſpend before they come to the valleys. Bacon, 

4. To be employed to any uſe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter 
made of wild vines; for the vines that they uſe for 
wine are ſo often cut, that their ſap ſpendeth into 
the grapes. 

SPE'NDER, 2. J. {from Spend. 
t. One who ſpends, 

Let not your recreations be laviſh ſdexders of your 

time; but Healthful, ſhort, and apt to refreſh you. 
Taylor. 
2. A prodigal; a laviſher. 

Biſhop Morton told the commiſſioners, wko were 

to levy the benevolence, if they met with any that 


have, becauſe they laid up; and if they were pen. 
ders, they muſt needs have, becauſe it was ſeen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon. 

SpE/NDTHRIFT. z. /. [end and thriſt.] 
A prodigal; a laviſher. 


Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and the 
L' Eſtrange. | 


ſpendtbrift. 


Some fawning uſurer does feed 
With preſent ſums th' unwary pendthrift's need. 

ryden, 

Moſt men, like ſperndthrift heirs, judge a little 

in hand better than a great deal to come. Locke. 


The ſon, bred in ſloth, becomes a ſpendthrift, a 
profligate, and goes out of the world a beggar. * 
Swift. 
 SPE'RABLE, adj. [/perabilis, Lat.] Such as 
may be hoped. Not in uſe, 


We may caſt it away, if it be found but a bladder, 
and diſcharge it of ſo much as is vain and not ſprra- 


ble, acon. 


SPERM. . /. [/perme, Fr. Hperma, Lat.! 
Seed; that by which the ſpecies is con- 
tinued. | 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a 
burthen, and ſome but one : this may be cauſed by 


the quantity of /perm required, or by the partitions 


of the womb which may ſever the /perm. Bacon. 
There is required to the preparation of the ſperm 

of animals a great apparatus of veſſels, many ſecre- 

tions, concoctions, refleions, and circulations, 


Ray. 
SPERMACE'TI, . , I Bat. ] Corruptedly 


pronounced parmaſitiy. 

A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called 
ſperma, becauſe it is only the oil which comes from 
the head of which it can be made. It is changed 
from what it is naturally, the oil itſelf being very 


| brown and rank, The peculiar property of it is, 


to ſhoot into flakes, not much unlike the chryſtalli- 
zation of ſalts; but in this ſtate tis yellow, and has 
a certain rankneſs, from which it is freed by ſqueezing 
it between warm metalline plates; at length it be- 
comes perſectly pure, inodorous, flaky, ſmooth, 
white, and in ſome meaſure tranſparent. Quincy, 
SPERMA'TICAL. Nadi. [/permatique, Fr, 
SPERMA'TICK, from 3 
1. Seminal; conſiſting of ſeed. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical, 
but ſpermatical or vital. More, 
Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhapes have no 
need of any particular principle of life, or perma- 
tical form, diſtin from the reſt or motion of the 


| particles of the matter. 


More, 


\ 


Henceforth your tongue muſt end at leſſer rate, 


Bacon, 


were ſparing, to tell them that they muſt needs 


| 


* 


1 


N 


N 


, 


La 
* 


N N 


To SPHA'CELATE. . 2. 


. 
2. Belonging to the ſperm; containing 
ſperm. | ' 
The moiſture of the body, which did before irri. 


gate the parts, is drawn down to the /permatica? 


veſſels. Bacon. 
Two different ſexes muſt concur to their genera- 


tion : there is in both a great apparatus of /permatick 
veſſels, wherein the more ſpitituous part of the blood 
is by many digeſbions and circulations exalted into 
ſperm. Ray. 

To SPE'RMATIZE. v. 2. [from Herm. ] Lo 
yield ſeed. 


Ariſtotle affirming that women do not /permatize, 
and confer a receptacle, rather than eſſential prin- 
ciples of generation, deduQively includes both ſexes 
in mankind, Brown, 

SPERMATOCZ'LP, 2. J. [erigus and wy.) 
A rupture cauſed by the contraction of 
the ſeminal veſſels, and the ſemen falling 
into the ſcrotum. Bailey. 


SPERMO'LOGIST., 1. /. ,{ontgwoniy©>, |] 
One who gathers or treats of ſeeds. Didi. 
To SPERSE. v. 4. [/perſus, Lat.] To dif. 
perſe; to ſcatter, Not in uſe, 
The wrathful wind, 
Which blows cold ſtorms, burſt out of Scythian mew 
That /per/# thoſe clouds, and in ſo ſhort as thought 
This dreadful ſhape was vaniſhed to nought. Spenſer. 
He making ſpeedy way through /per/ed air, 
And through the world of waters wide and deep, 
To Morpheus“ houſe doth haſtily repair. Fairy Qu. 
To SET. v. a. et in Scotland is a ſuper. 
abundance of water: as, that tide or 


freſh was a high pet.] To bring or pour 
abundantly. 

Myſterious dame, 
That ne*er art call'd but w—_ t womb 
Of Stygian darkneſs pets her thickeſt gm 
And makes one blot of all the air, ® 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. Milton, 


To SPEW. v. a. [pe pan, Sax, ſperwen, 
Doh t 


1. To vomit ;; 78 from the ſtomach, 
A ſwordfiſh (mall Mm from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to /pexv, 
That all the ſea did toat like heaven's thunder, 
And all the waves were Rain'd with filthy hue. 


S 1. 
2. To eject; to caſt forth. proſe 
When earth with ſlime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places /pewv their wat'ry ſtore. Dryden. 
When yellow ſands are ſifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden ſhow ; 
And when the fouler bottom peu, the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. Dryden. 
3. To ee with loathing, | 
Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not any of theſe 
abominations, that the land pe not you outs 
iticus. 


Contentious ſuits ought to be perwved out, as the 
ſurfeit of courts, - Bacon, 


To SreEW. v. 2. To vomit; to eaſe the | 


ſtomach. | 

le could have haul'd in 
The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn: 
But better *twas that they ſhould ſleep or Jpew, 
Than in the ſcene to offend or him or you. Gele. 


SeE'wY, adj, [from peav.] Wet; 
A provincial word, 
The lower vallies in wet winters are ſo /pewoy, 
that they know not how to feed them. Meriimer. 
To SPHA'CELATE, v. 4. [from ſphacelus, 
medical Latin.] To affect with a gan- 
grene. 8 | 
The long retention of matter /phace/ates the brain, 
Sharp, 


To mortify ; t 
ſuffer the gangrene, * 


The ſkin, by the great diſtention, having been 


rendered very thin, will, if not taken away, S hace. 
late, and the reſt egenerate into a cancerous Axer. 


Loh Sharp 


 Spna'crtvs. 7. fe (rd; ſphacele, 


3. A globe repreſenting the earth or ſky. 


„* the /phere of activity aſcribed to 


_ * Amidſt the reſt, whoſe med'cinal eye 


"SenveICALLY: adv. [from ſpherical,] In 


 SynerI'ciTY, 


fſuch lets as hinder them from attaining to ag ſpe: 
| ighy. 


SPH 


Fr.] A gangrene; a mortification. - 
It is the ground of inflammation, gangrepe, ſpba- 
celu t. mb. | W.ſeman. 


SPHERE, x, /. [/phere, Fr. ſpbæra, Lat. 
1. A globe; an Motor body; a body of 


which the centre is at the ſame diſtance | 


from every point of the circumference. 
Firſt the ſug, a mighty pbere, he fram'd. 
$690 od Milton. 
2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. 
What if within the moon's fair ſhining pere, 
What if in every other ſtar unſeen, 
Of other worlds he happily ſhould hear? Fairy Qu. 
And then mortal ears. 
Had heard the muſick of the /pheres. Dryden. 
Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 
Conegy and what's his name who made the /pbere, , 
And re ſeaſons of the (liding year? Dryden. 
4. Orb; circuit of motion. 
Half unſung, but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal /phere, 


Milton. 


e power emanating from bodies, ] Pro- 
vince ; compaſs of knowledge or action; 
employment. 

To be call'd into a huge /phere, and not to be ſeen 
to move in't. Shalſpeare. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, 
while moving in fo high a /þbere, and with fo vigor- 
ous a luſtre. | King Charles, 

Every man, verſed in any particular buſineſs, 

finds fault with theſe authors, ſo far as they treat of 
matters within his /phere. Addiſon. 

Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks afſign'd 
By laws eternal to th” ætherial kind. Pope, 

The hermit's prayer permitted, not approv'd; 

Soon in an higher /phere Eulog ius mov'd. Harte. 
To SPHERE, v. 3. [from the noun, ] 
1. To place in a ſphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and /þher'd 


Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil. Shalſpeare. 
2. To form into roundneſs, 
| Light from her native eaſt 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Sober d in a radiant cloud; tor yet the ſun 
as not. 0s PAW 


Milton. 


SPHE'RICAL, 14%. Fr. from 


SPHERICK,'F /phere.] 
1. Round; orbicular ; globular. 
What deſcent of waters could there be in ab‘ 
and round body, wherein there is nor high nor low ? 
e Raleigh, 
Though ſounds ſpread round, fo that there is an 
orb or /þherical ærea of the ſound, yet they go 
fartheſt in the forelines from the firſt local impulſion 
of the air, \ Bacon, 
By diſcernment of the moiſture drawn up in 
vapours, we muſt know the reaſon of the ſpherical 
figures of the drops. | Glanville. 
A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a ſpherical ſur- 
face. TE Keil. 
Where the central nodule was globular, the inner 
ſurface of the firſt eruſt would be ſpherick; and if 
the cruſt was in all parts of the ſame thickneſs, that 
whole cruſt would be /phericad, Woodward. 


planets, | | | 
We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſup, the 
moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains by ſpberical 
\ predominance. Shakſpeare, 


form of a ſphere. | | 
SPRE'RICALNESS, J =. . [from /phere.] 


dity ; globoſity. | 
Such bodies receive their figure and limits from | 


yica/neſs they aim at. | 
Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, ſpherical parti- 


Roundneſs; rotun- | 


— 


n 


2. Planetary; relating to the orbs of the 


ng 
SPHEROIL D. „. / 


cles; their ſmoochneſs ** lip eaſily upon 


SPI | 
one another: the ſphericiry keeps em from touch 
ing one another in more points than one. Cbeyne. 
[74424 and 10 =; 
ſpberoide, Fr.] A body oblong or oblate, 
approaching to the form of a ſphere. 
They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity they 
are under to change their figures into oblong pe- 
roidi, in the capillary veſſels. Cheyne. 
SPHERO1'DICAL. adj, [from ſpheroid. 
Having the form of a ſpheroid. 
If theſe corpuſcles be /pheroidical, or oval, their 
ſnorteſt diameteis mult not be much greater than thoſe 


of light, Cbeyne. 
SrRHERUTLE. z. J. [/pherula, Lat.] A liitle 
globe. 


Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly 
heavy ſpherules. Cheyne. | 


SPHINX, 2. J. [o@iy,] A famous monſter 
in Egypt, that remained by conjoined 
Nilus, having the face of a ig and 
the body of a lion. eacham. 

SPIAL, 2. J. [e/pinl, Fr.] A ſpy; a ſcout; 
a watcher. Obſolete. 

His ears be as ſpials, alarum to Cries Tuer. 
He privy /pials plac'd in all his way, | 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares, 
| Spenſer, 
For he by faithful /i was aſſur'd | 
That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairfax, 
Their truſt towards them hath rather been as to 


good /piats and good whiſperers, than good magiſ- 
trates and officers, | | Bacon. 
SPICE. ». /. ſeſpices, French. ] 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
ſmell and pungent to the palate; an aro- 
matick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the /pices on the ſtream. SHatſp. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and virtue; 
the /pice and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? Shatſpeare. 
Garlick, the northern ſpice, is in mighty requeſt 
among the Indians. Temple. 
High ſauces and rich /þices are fetched from the 


* 


Indies. Baker. 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the 
thing ſeaſoned, 


Think what they have done, 
And then run ſtark mad; for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but pes of it. Shal/. 
It containeth ſingular relations, not without ſome 
ſpice or ſprinkling of all learning. Braun. 
So in the wicked there's no vice, N 
Of which the ſaints have not a ice. . Hudibras, 


Te SPICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſea- 


ſon with ſpice ; to mix with aromatick | 


bodies. 1 5 | 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order, 
And in the ſpiced Indian air by night ', 
Full often ſhe hath yoſlip'd by my fide, Shatſpeare, ' 
With a feſtivall ; 
She ' firſt receive thee ; but will ſpice thy bread 
With flowrie poyſons. | 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and ſo 
May great-grandchildren of thy praifes grow ; 
And ſo, though not revive, embalm and /pice 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. 


3 Donne, 
What though ſome have a fraught _ 

Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 

If thou haſt wherewithal to,/pice a draught, 

When griefs prevail? | ber le 


Sp 1'CER, 2. J. {from ſpice.) One who deals | 


in ſpice, 1 
Names have been derived from occupations as 
Salter and Spicer. | Camden. 
SP1'CERY, 2. / [eſpiceries, Fr. from ſpice.] 
1. The commodity of ſpices. N 


Their camels were loaden with /picery, and balm 
Raleigh. 


and myrrh. | 
She in whoſe body | 

The weſtern treaſure, eattern /picery, © 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 


gh 


Chapman, | 


1 
2, A repoſitory of ſpices, 
The ſpicery, the cellar and its furniture, are 909 
well known to be here infilted upon. Aud 
SP1CK and Span. [This word 1 ſhould het 
have expected to have found authorized 
by a polite writer. Span-ucav is uſed by 
Chaucer, and is ſuppoſed to come from 
1 to ſtretch, Saxon; expandere, 
atin; whence pan. Span-new is there. 
fore originally uſed of cloth newly ex. 
tended or dreſſed at the clothiers, and 
ſpick and ſpan is newly extended on the 
ſpikes or tenters: it is however a low 
word.] Quite new; now firſt uſed, 
While the honour thou haſt got 
Is /pick and ſpan new, piping hot, 
Strike her up bravely. Butler, 
They would have theſe reduced to nothing, ang 
then others created /pick and ſpan new out of 


nothing. Burnet, 
I keep no antiquated Ruff; 


But /p and ſpar I have enough. Sift, 
SPI'CKNEL or Spignel, u. /, [menm, Lat.] 
The herb maldmony or bearwort. Dic. 
SPICO'SITY., z. % [/pica, Lat.] The qua- 
lity of being ſpiked like ears of corn; 
fulntſs of ears, | Dia, 
SI x. adj, from /pice.] | 
1. Producing ſpice ; abounding with aro- 

maticks, : 

Off at fea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabzan odour, from the ſpicy ſhore , 
Of Araby the bleſt; with ſuch delay 
Or pleas'd they lack their courſe; and many a 
eague, | 
Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles, 
| Milton, 
For them the Idumzan balm did ſweat, 

And in hot Ceilon jpicy foreſts grew, Dryden, 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of ſpice, 
The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of % 

and cephalick vegetables, to diſpel the viſcoſity. 
| Arbuthnot, 


Under fouthern ſkies exalt their ſails, 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales! Pape. 
SPIDER. ». / [Skinner thinks this word 
ſoftened from /pinder, or ſpinner, from 
ſpin: Funius, with his uſual felicity, 
dreams that it comes from , to 
extend; for the ſpider extends his web, 
Perhaps it comes from /pieder, Dutch, 
ſpeyden, Daniſh, to ſpy, to lie upon the 
catch. Don, dona, Saxon, is a beetle, 
or properly a humble bee, or fingleſi bee. 
May not ſpider be ſpy dor, the infect that 
watches the dar?] The animal that ſpins 
a web for lies. . 
_ More direſbhap betide that hated wretch, 
That I can WM, de adders, /piders, toads. Sb, 
The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, 
And, when it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant's hand 
The innocent to free. 

Inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful ſpider, 
Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 

And ſpread thy banners round my room : 
While I thy curious fabrick ſtare at; 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, 

Like thee confin'd to noiſome garret 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. Dr. Litthton, 

The /pider's touch how exquiſitely fine 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

\ SPI'DERCATCHER. z. /. [from /pider and 
catcher ; picus murarius, Lat.] A bird. 
SP1/DERWORT. 2. /. [/phalangium, Latin. 

A plant with a lily- flower, compoſed of 
ſix petals. f Miller, 


Drayton, 


] Ser'cor, 2. J. [Hijcter, Dut.] A pin or 


Were cafily found. ne. 


pes put into the faucet to keep in the 
quor. 2 | 


AE 1: 

Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the igt wield? 
Shatſpeare. 

Fake out the iger, and clap the point in your 
mouth. 2 Swift. 
Stix x. v. , [/ſpica, Latin, ] . 


1, An ear of corn. 


Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded ſpikes | 


Guard it from birds, as with a ſtand of pikes. 
Deubam. 


Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 


He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the 

year, Dryden. 

The 9 Io ge? | 

Spike after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt, pick, 

O 1 1 0 / Thamſ n. 

2, A long nail of iron or wood ; a long 

rod of iron ſharpened : ſo called from 
its ſimilitude to an ear of corn. 

For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals 
England for the oaken timber; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for ſpikes, or nails to 
faſten them. _. Bacon, 

The head of your medal would be ſeen to more 
advantage, if it were plzced on a ſpike of the on 

Dry el. 

He wears on his heads the corona radiata, another 
type of his divinity: the /pikes that ſhoot out re- 
preſent the rays of the ſun. Addiſon. 

SPiKE. z. . A ſmaller ſpecies of lavender. 

The oil of pile is much uſed by our artificers in 

their varniſhes; but it is generally adulterated. Hill. 
To SPIKE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To faſten with long nails. 

Lay long planks upon them, pinned or pied 

down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 
Moxon. 

Lay long planks upon them, ſpiking or pinning 

them down falt, * * Mortimer, 
2. To ſet with ſpikes, 

A youth, leaping over the /piked pales, was 
ſuddenly frighted down, and in his falling he was 
catched by thoſe ſpikes, Wiſeman, 

3. To make ſharp at the end. 


SPI/KENARD. 2. fo [/pica nardi, Lat.] A 
plant; and the oil or balſam produced 
from the plant. 

It grows plentifully in Java, It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. Hill. 

A woman, having an alabaſter box of ointment 
of ſpikenard, brake and poured it on his head. 
Mark, 

He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, ard 
ſheaves of /pikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy 
Grub. _ Spectator. 

Srirr. z. J. [/pijlen, Dutch.) 

1. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of 
Iron. | | 

The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have a 
peculiar dredge, which is a thick ſtrong net, faſtened 
to three /pil/s of iron, and drawn at the boat's 
ſtern, Carew. | 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ſtopped 
with a ſpill, 

2. A ſmall quantity of money, I know 
not whence derived, 

The biſhops, who conſecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a ſpill or Iportule from the credulous 
laity, =” Ayliffe. 

To SPILL. v. a: [rpillan, Saxon; pillen, | 
Dutch; pilla, iflandick.] N | 

1. To ſhed; to loſe by ſhedding. | 

Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 

hich, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be /pilt. 


Shakſpeare. 
Friend or brother, 
He forſeits his own blood that pills another. 


| Sbakſpeare. 
Themſelves exact their eruel ty, pe 


nd I conſtrained am this blood to /pi//. Daniel. 
They having Jpill*d much blood, and done much 
. waile, | 
— —_— and achiev'd thereby - 
un the world, high titles, and rich prey; 
Shall change their courle to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſloth, 
| Milton. 


| 


| . 


Mortimer. 


S'P 1 
| Medea muſt not draw her murth'rirg knife, 
And /pi/! her children's blood upon the ſtage. 


Roſcommon 
| Orbellan did diferace 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother”; race; 
And to revenge his blood, fo juſtly /pilt, 
What is it leſs than to partake his guilt? Dryden, 
Nar the Centaur's tale 
Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine 
Inflam'd, they fought and /t their drunken ſouls 
At fea{ting hour. Philips. 
2. To deſtroy; to miſchief. 
Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow ; 
Thus is our mird with too much minding ſpilled. 
| Sidney, 
Why are you fo fierce and cruel ? 
It is becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty's jewel, 
And greater glory think to fave than ſpill. Spenſer. 
Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Crack nature's mould, all germins pill at once 
"Phat make ingrateful man. Shakſpeare. 
Be not angry with theſe fires; 
For then their threats will kill me : 
Nor look too kind on my defires ; 
For then my hopes will / me. Ben Jonſon, 
All bodies are with other bodies fill'd; 
But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 
Nor are their forms by raſh encounters p 
For there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either, 
Davies, 
3. To throw away. 
This ſight ſhall damp the raging ruffian's breaſt, 
The poiſon pill, and half-drawn {word arreſt. 
Tickel. 
To SIL L. v. u. 


1. To waſte; to be laviſh. 


Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for Willing. 


Sidney. 

2. To be ſhed ; to be loſt by being ſhed. 
He was ſo topfull of himſelf, that he let it /pi// 
on all the company : he ſpoke well indeed, but he 
tpoke too long. Watts, 
SPI'LLER. z. /. [I know not whence de- 

rived, ] A kind of fiſhing line, 

In harbour they are taken by /pil/ers made of a 
cord, to which divers ſhorter are tied at a little 


with a bait: this /pi/ler they fink in the ſea where 
thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt. Carew, 


poured out or waſted, 
Our vaults have wept with drunken pt of wine. 
Shakſpeare, 
To SPIN. v. 3. pret. ſpun or /þan; part. 


_ ſpun. [ppinnen, Saxon; ſpinnen, Dut, | 
1. To draw out into threads. 


The women {pur goats hair, Exodus. 


twiſting any filamentous matter, 

You would be another Penelope ; yet all the yarn 
ſhe /pwn, in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill Ithaca 
full of moths. | Shatkſpeare. 

The fates but only pin the coarſer clue; 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you. Dryden, 
3. To protract; to draw out. | 

By one delay after another, they i out their 

whole lives, till there's no more future left before em. 
L' Fjtrarge. 

Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and pin it to the laſt, Addiſon. 

4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedi- 


_ ouſly. 


I paſſed lightly over many particulars, on which 

learned and witty men might /piz out large nes. 

| „. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, fet nothing be 

ſaid againft intangling property, /pinning out cauſes, 

and ſqueezing clients. | Collier, 

| Men of large thoughts and quick! apprehenſions 

are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 

pu out of my own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to 

men of my own ſize. | cke. 
The lines are weak, another's pleas'd to ſay; 


Lord Fanny /pins a thouſand ſuch a day. Pope. 


GS 


| 


SPILTH. 2, J. [from /pill,] Any thing 


2, To form threads by drawing out and 


diſtarce, and to each of theſe a hook is faſtened | 


S © 1 


5. To put into a turning motion, as 4 boy's 
top. | 
To SPIN, v. u. 3 
1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or draw. 
ing threads, | 
e can fling our legs and arms upwards and down. 
wards, backwards, furwards, and round, as they that 
in. Mare. 
Ten thouſand ſtalks their various bloſſoms ſpread; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native ſoil, 
They neither kno to pin, nor care to toil, Pri v. 
For this Alcides learn'd to /in; 

His club laid down, and lion's (kin. Prior, 
2. [/pingare, Italian, ] To ſtream out in a 

thread or ſmall current. 

Together furiouſly they ran, 

That to the ground came horſe and man; 

The blood out of their helmets ſpar, 

So ſharp were their encounters. 

3. To move round as a ſpindle. 
Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, 

Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the lun; 

He from the eaſt his flaming road begin, 

Or ſhe from welt her ſilent courſe advance 

With inoffenſive pace, that /pinring ſleeps 

On her ſoft axle, while ſhe paces ev'n 

And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton, 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 

Who ply the wimble tome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly ins about, 

The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope. 
SIN ACH. N. J. [/pinachia, Lat.] A 
SPI'NAGE. plant, 

It hath an apetalous flower, conſiſting of many 


ſtamina included in the flower-cup, which are pro- 
duced in ſpikes upon the male plants, which are 


Drayton. 


wings of the leaves on the female plants, which 
afterward become roundiſh or angular ſeeds, which, 
in ſome ſorts have thorns adhering to them. Miller. 

Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled, 
Mortimer. 


SP1'NAL. adj, [/pina, Lat.] Belonging to 
the backbone, 

All ſpinal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but only a 
back bone, are ſomewhat analagous thereto. Grown, 

Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and proceed 
from the brain and /pinal marrow, which by their 
bulk appear ſufficient to furniſh all the ſtamina or 
threads of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot, 

Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck, and /þina! marrow bruis'd. 

Philips 
SIND LE. z. J. [ppindl, ppindel, Sax. } 
1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is conglomerated, 

Bodies fibrous by moiſture incorporate with other 
thread, eſpecially if there be a little wreathing; as 
appeareth by the twiſting of thread, and twirling 
about of Ales. Bacon. 

Sing to thoſe that hold the vital ſheers, 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

a | ; f Milton, 

Upon a true repentance, God is not ſo fatally tied 
to the /{ind/e of abſolute reprobation, as not to 
keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful pardons. 

Faſper Maine, 

So Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, 

And, when imperial Jove appear'd in view, 

Reſum'd her female arts, the /pindle and the clew; 

Forgot the ſceptre ſhe ſo well had ſway'd, 

And, with that mildneſs ſhe had rul'd, obey'd. 
Stepney. 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
Bted tamely to the ſpindle and the loom? A. Philips, 
2, A long ſlender ſtalk, | ry 

The Fd, muſt be tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods ſet by them, leſt by their bending 
they ſhould break. | Mortimer, 

3. Any thing ſlender, In —— 

Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpindle legs of yours will 

carry you to the next chair. Dryden. 

The marriage of one 


4 0 2 


| barren; but the embryos are produced from the 


of our heireſſes with an 
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FE aw 
emitent couttier, gave vs ſpindle ſhanks and Dar- 
er. 


To SPr'NDLE, v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
ſhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk, 

Another ill accident in drought is the indling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; inſomuch as the word calamity 
was firſt derived from calamus, when the cora could 
not get out of the ſtalk, Bacon. 

When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but one or 


two of the biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be nipped 
off. Mortimer. 


SrixblrsHANKED. a/. Hpinale and ant. 
Having ſmall legs. 
ler lawyer is a little rivelled, /pindleſba tc 
gentleman. Addi ſon. 
Sei'NDLETREE. 2. /, [enonymus, Lat.] A 
plant; prick wood. 
Srixx. 2. /. Hpina, Lat.] The backbone. 
The rapier entered his right ſide, reaching within 
a finger's breath of the ſpine. ſeman. 
There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ine, while he was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 


Sp1'/ngL. #. . A ſort of mineral. Spinel 
ruby is of a bright roſy red; it is ſofter 
than the rock or balaſs ruby. Hood ward. 

Srix 'r. 2. , [/pinette, Fr.] A ſmall 
harpſichord; an inſtrument with keys. 


When miſs delights in her /pinnet, 
A fiddler may his tortune get. Sufi. 


Sp1n1'FEROUS. ad}. [/pina and fero, Lat.] 


Bearing thorns. 
Srixx. ». , A finch; a bird. 


Want ſharpens poeſy, and grief, adorns; 
The /pink chaos Fovetaſ in a hedge of thorns. 


Harte. 
Sy1'nNER. 2. / 2 ſpin] 
1. One {killed in pinnin . 

A ptactiſed ſpianer ſhall ſpin a pound of wool 


worth two ſhillings for ſinpence. Graunt, 

2. A garden ſpider, with long jointed legs, 
eaving ſpiders come not here: | 
Heace, you long-legg'd ſpinners, hence! Shak/p. | 
SpinnincG Wheel. u. /. [from ae! The 
- wheel by which, ſince the diſuſe of the 
rock, thread is drawn. | 
Nj My ſpinning wheel and take | 
et Suſan keep for her dear fiiter's fake. Gay. 


Syi'nny., adj. I ſuppoſe, ſmall, ſlender, 
A barbarous word. | 
. They plow it early in the year, and then there 
will come ſome /pinny graſs that will keep it from 
. ſealding. | ; Mortimer. 
Spino's1TY, 2. /. [/pinoſur, Lat.] Crab- 
bedneſs; thorny or briary perplexity. 
Philoſophy conſiſted of nought but dry ſpinc/iries, 
lean notions, and endleſs altercations about oo 2 


hing. valle. 
Sp1'xous. ad}. [/pinoſus, Lat.] Thorny; 
full of thorns. 4 
1. A woman that ſpins, h | 
The ſdinfers and the kaitters in the ſun, 
2 maids that weave their thread witlr 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakſpeare. 
One Michael Caſſio, 


That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows - 


than ner. Shakſpeare. | 
2, 0 


maiden woman. 
If a gentle woman be termed ſpinſer, ſhe ma 

- abate . | Maat Lord cel 

1 deſite that a 

ſhall be 
Dublin, 

Sins rr. 1. /. 


work of ſpinning, 


is to Rebecca Dingle, of the city of 
Siaſer, boring bes kts Fa. 


from ſpigſter. T 


—_— 


| 2. [/piro, Lat.] To breathe, Not in uſe, 
; SPIRIT. Ho h [/piritus, Lat.] 


arly anhuity of twenty pounds 


| SP1 
Sr1'xy. adj, [/pina, Lat.] Thorny; briary; 
perplexed ; difficult ; troubleſome, 
The firſt attempts are always imperfet ; much 
mow K ſo difficult and ſpiny an affair as ſo nice a 
ubject. | 


= Digby. 
SPI'RACLE. #. . [ ſpiraculum, Lat. 


{ 


] A 
breathing hole; a vent; a ſmall aper- 
ture, 


Moſt of thefe /piracles tually ſend forth fire 
more or lefs. F EE LY Weodward, 


SP1'RAL, adj, {[/pirale, Fr. from ſpira, Lat.] 
Curve; winding; circularly involved, 
like a ſcrew. | 
The proceſs of the fibres in the ventricles, running 
in ſpiral lines ftom the tip to the baſe of the heart, 
ſhews that the ſyſtole of the heart is a muſcular con- 
ſtriction, as a purſe is ſhut by drawing the ſtrings 
contrary ways. Ray. 
Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep, 
In ſpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep. 
lackmore. 
The inteſtinal tube affects a ſtraight, inſtead of 
a ſpiral, cylinder. Arbuthnot. 
SP1'RALLY, adv, [from ſpiral.] In a ſpiral 


form. = 
The ſides are compoſed of two orders of fibres, 
running circularly or /pirally from baſe to tip. Ray. 
SPIRA'TION, z. J. [/piratio, Lat.] Breath. 
ing. - 
SP 72 1. ſ. [/pira, Lat. ſpira, Ital. ira, 
Swedith, ] , 
1, A curve line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted, every wreath being in a dif. 


ferent plane; a curl; a twiſt; a wreath, 
His head S 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burniſh'd neck of verdaat gold, erect 
| Amidit his circling /pirez, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant, Milton. 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant /pires he rode. Dryden. 
Air ſeems to conhtit of /pires contorted into Imall 
ſpheres, through the interitices of which the parti- 
cles of light may freely paſs; it is light, the ſolid 
ſubſtance of the /#ires being very ſmall in proportion 
to the ſpaces they take up. beyne. 
2. Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pn ſo called, perhaps, becauſe a 
ine drawn round and round in leſs and 
leſs circles would be a ſpire; a ſteeple, 
With gliſt'ring /pires and pinnacles adorn's. 
} Milton, 
He cannot make one ſpire of graſs more or leſs 
than he hath made. Hale. 
Theſe pointed /pires that wound the ambient ſky, | 
2 change ! ſhall in deſtruction lie. Prior. 
he top or uppermoſt point. | 
* no leſs than a traducement to ſilence, 
t 
Which to the /pire and top of praiſes youch'd, | 


* 


— 


— 


1 
LL 


Would ſeem but modeſt. Shakſpeare, 
To SPIRE. v. x. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſhoot up pyramidically. 


It is not fo apt to ſpire up as the other ſorts, 
being more inclined to branch into arms, Mortimer. 


1 


belt is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowing 
ting, and a power of moving, do ſubſiſt. Locke, 

She is a ſpirit; yet not like air er wind, 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart or brain; 
Nor like thpſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain: * 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being * N ſpirits which God's bright ſace 

e 


O ez 

Or like himſelf, whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be ; 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 

That are to groſs material bodies knit; 

Yet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free, 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite, Davies. 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip; like 
the truſt we have in benevolent /pirirs, who, though 
we never ſee or hear them, we think are conſtantly 
praying for us. Pepe. 
It we ſeclude ſpace, there will remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and /þirir. 
Matis. 
You are all of you pure ſpirits. I don't, mean 
that you have not bodies that want meat and drink, 
and ſleep and cloathing; but that all that deſerves to 
be called you, is nothing elſe but /pirir, Law, 
3. The ſoul of man, 
The /pirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. 
ys 1 Bible, 
Look, who comes here? a grave unto a ſoul, 
Holding th' eternal /pirit 'gaintt her will 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Shakſpeare, 
Every thing that you call yours, beſides this /pirir, 
is but like your cloathing : ſometimes that is only 
to be uſed for a while, and then to end, and die, 
and wear away. Law, 
4. An apparition. | 
They were terrified, and ſuppoſed that they had 
ſeen a ſpirit. | uke, 
Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the 
glaſs; the former appearing like a /pirit in the air. 
Bacon, 
Whilſt young, preſerve his tender mind from all 
impreſſions of /pirits and goblins in the dark. Locke, 
5. Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind, 
He fits 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language. Milton, 
+ That peculiar law of chriſtianity, which forbids 
revenge, no man can think grievous, who conſiders 
the reſtleſs tormeat of a malicious and revenge ful 
ſpirit, Tilloſin. 
Nor onee diſturb their heav*nly /pirits 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits. Prior. 
Let them conſider how far they are from that 
Spirit which prays for its moſt unjutt enemies, if 
they have not kindneſs enough to pray for thoſe, by 
whoſe labours and ſervice they live in eale them- 
ſelves, Law. 
He is the devout man, wha lives no longer on bis 
own will, or the way and /pirit of the world, but to 
the ſole will of God, | Law, 
6. Ardour ; courage; elevation; vehemence 
of mind. 
Tis well blown, lads; 
This morning, like the /piri: of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shak/, 
Farewel the big war, 

The pirit ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fiſe. 
Shakſpeare. 
The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to 


Spenſer. 
Is Breath ; wind, 


which is the principal cauſe of tenfion 1a the e | 
on. 
All bodies have ſpirire and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main difference between 
animate and inanimate are, that the th of 
things animate are all continued within themſelves, 
and branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpirits 
have alſo certain ſeats where the principal do reſide, 
and whereunto the reſt do reſort : but the ſpiriis in 
things inanimate are ſhut iu and cut off by the tan- 
Bible parts, as air in ſnow, Bacon, 
The balmy /pirit of the weſtern breeze. Aron. 
2. [it, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance ; 
an inte being. 


7. Genius; vigour of mind. 


All purges have in them a raw irit or wind, | 


recover their ſpirits. Suit. 


More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount- 

| Fairy Queens 
To a mighty work thou goeſt, O king, 
That equal tritt and equal pow'rs ſhall bring ; 
a 


A wild Tartar, when he ſpies 
A man that's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
If he can kill him, thinks t' inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and. his ſpirir. Butler, 
The nobleſt ſpirit or genius cannot deſerve evougÞ 
of mankind, to pretend to the eſteem of heroics 
virtue. ; ö le. 
8. Turn of mind; power of mind, ral 
or intellectual. 


* 


3 


* 
* 
f | 


SPI 
Toon were us'd 7 | 
To ſay extremity was the trier of itt, 

That common chances common men could bear. 
Shakſpeare. 
1 aſk but half thy mighty /pirir for me. Cowley. 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

Wich the ſame /pirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor ſeek light fault to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms, the mind. 


851 


made to a deſcending light, which of all other doth | 
fet off men's faces in their trueſt ſpirit. Weitton. 


Se ne 1. J. [from /piritaus,] if 
. ineneſs and activity of parts, 3 
16, Any __ —— * x and refined. v They, 1 the great thianeſs and | | 

* EDM + ſpiritouſneff of the liquor, did lift up the upper ſur» 14 
That moſt pure birit of ſenſe, behold itſelf, Sap. . a na form a thin kim Uke s {mall 1 | 
17. That which hath power or energy. Boyle. 115 


There is in wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not be 
congealed. South, 


' hemiſphere. 2 ; 9 
SriRiruaAl. adj, ¶ ſpirituel, French; from 1 
ſpirit. ] I? | 


Pege. 18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtil- ** 5 1 | 
©. Intellectual powers diſtint from t : lation : as brandy, rum. | gn ps F ft 
9+ body. | What the chymiſts call /pirir, they apply the 8 | 


Echo is a great argument of the ſpiritual eſſence | 
of ſounds; for if it were corporeal, tho repereuſſion | 


name to ſo many different things, that they ſeem to | | 
ſhould be created by like inttroments with the ori- in | 


have no ſettled notion of the thing. In general, 
they give the name of /þirit to any diſtilled volatile 


Tel diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon 
the mind and /þ.-it of the prince, whoſe nature was 
zaclined to adventures, that he was tranſported with 


liquor. Boyle. | Einal ſound. ED 12 1 | 

the thought of & OE Clarendon. All ſpirits, by frequent uſe, deſttoy, and at laſt Both _—_ and audibles in their working emit » | 

en of Montezume Milton extinguiſh the natural heat of the ſtomach. Temple. | ds Corporeal ſubſtance into their mediums, but only | 
, : . 


carry certain ſpirital ſpecies, Bacon. 1 
All creatures, as well /piritual as corporeal, de- | 


clare their abſolute dependence upon the tirſt Author W || | 


In diſtillations, what trickles down the ſides of 
the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; 
if it will, it is ſpirir, Arbuthnot. 


10. Sentiment ; perception, | 
You are too great to be by me gainſaid: 


Your /pirit is too true, your fears too certain. 
a | | Shakſpeare. 


11. Eagerneſs ; deſire, 
God has changed men's tempers with the times, 
and made a ſpirit of building ſucceed a pirit of 
pulling down. South, 
12. Man of activity; man of life, fire, and 
enterpriſe. 
The watry kingdom is no bar 


19. It may be obſerved, that in the poets 


ſpirit was a monoſyllable, and therefore 


was often written /pr7g4t, or, leſs pro- 


perly, /prite. 
The charge thereof unto a courteous right 
Commanded was. 


To SRI. v. . 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit, 


Spenſer. 


of all beings, the only ſelf-exiſtent God. Bentley. 
2, Mental ; inteileQual, | 
Spiritual armour, able to reſiſt 
Satan's aſſaults. Milton, 
The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpirituals ? the 
paſſions rebel; and there are ſo many governours, 
that there can be no government. Soutb, 
3. Not groſs; refined from external things; 


relative only to the mind. 


To ſtop the foreign /pirics, but they come, Shakſp. | 
13 Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of the 
mind. A French word, happily growing 


obſolete. 
Romiſh adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome 


So talk'd the /pirized ſly ſnake. Milton, 

2. To excite; to animate; to encourage; 
to invigorate to action. 

He will be faint in any execution of ſuch a counſel, 

unleſs /pirized by che unanimous decrees of a general 


Some, who pretend to be of a more ſpiritual and | 
refined religion, ſpend their time in contemplation, = 
and talk much of communion with God. Calamy. ' mY 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of | 
heaven ; eccleſiaſtical, 


Fit for the toilſome bus neſs of their days, 
To free the groaning nation, and io give 


Swifr, 


3. To draw; to entice, . 


1 have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our /piritzal convocation, 


| 

. , 22 Fn A. 

ee e ona us; conclude that e diet” : ; Temple, Place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or /piri- | 

— gow check is Chilmagict, becauſe Civil diſſenſions never fail of introducing and tual, er. [ 
ſome branches or members thereof were ſuch. ſ/piriting the ambition of private men. Swift. : Thou art reverend i Hi 
White, Many officers and private men ſpirit up and aſſiſt Touching thy /piritza/ function, not thy life. FF 
Oft pitying God did well-form'd /pirits raiſe, thoſe obitinate people to continue in their rebellion, | Shakſpeare. \"Þ | 


Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to live. la the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſeuthera | A touching France, to give a greater ſum | 


Conley. point of the needle varieth toward the land, as being *__ wag een _— = clergy did. Shakſpeare. BY 
Such /pirits as he deſired to pleaſe, ſuch would diſpoſed and 8 thai way by the meridional and ole lervants, who have believing maſters, are E | 
chuſe for my judges. Dryden. proper hemiſphere. Brown. | 


forbid to withdraw any thing of their worldly reſpect, | 
as preſuming upon their Name kindred; or to 1 
honour them leſs, becaule they are become theit 1 
brethren in being believers. Kettleworth, 
The clergy's buſineſs lies among the laity; nor is 
there a moxe effectual way to forward the ſalvation 


14. That which gives vigour or cheeriul- 
neſs to the mind; the pureſt part of the 
body, bordering, ſays Sydenham, on im- 
materiality, In this meaning it is com- 


The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and carried 
abroad as a dangerous perſon, Arbutbnct and Pope. 
SP1/RITALLY. adv, [from ſpiritus, Lat.] 
By means of the breath, 


monly written with the plural termina- 
tion. . 
Though thou didſt but jeſt, 
With my vex d /pirits 1 cannot take à truce, 


Conceive one of each pronounced ſpiritally, the 
other vacally. older. 


SPIRIT ED. adj, [from ſpirit.) Lively; 


vivacious ; full of fire, 


of men's ſouls, than for /pjrityal perſons to make 


tions of the world. Swift. 
She loves them as her ſpiritual children, and 


themſelves as agreeable as they can in the converſa- 


they reverence her as their /piritual mozher, with 
But Wy _ ten Sbakſpeare. Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is noble 1 | affection far above that gt the fongelt — 
en 1 ſit a | ope. We 
' 5 his /pirits fly out | 7 « | 3 
— 3 ve done, his ſpirits Jaspar, e 1 [from fſeirited.) SPIRITVALITY. 1. /. [from /piritual. ] 


1. Incorporeity; immateriality; eſſence 
diſtinẽt from matter. 


If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth- 
neareſt unto ſpirituality; and if it have any corpo- 
rality, then ot all other the moſt ſubtile oy 


| aleigh. 
2. Intellectual nature. i 
A pleaſure made for the ſoul, ſuitable to its /þf- 


Alas ! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waſted, and our /p!rirs ſpent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament ; 


Diſpoſition or make of mind. 
He ſhowed the narrow. ſpiriineſi, pride, and ignor- | 
ance of pedants. Addiſon 


What can we know, or what can we diſcern ? ö SPI/RLITFULNESS, 1. J. from Spirit and 
Davies. full.) Sprightlineſs; livelineſs, | 
It was the time when gentle night began | A cock's crowing is a tone that correſponds to 
Tl indrench with fleep the buſy Fine of man. ſinging, atteſting his mirth and /pirifulne/s. 


T hs raiſe Id beay? 3 . | Harvey '| rituality, and equal to all its capacities, South. 
2 % praiſe, would heav'n my breath pro- SP1'RITLESS, adj. * ſpirit. | Dejected; 3. [ ſbiritualits, French.] Acts independent 
Iafuſing ſpiriti worthy ſuch a ſong, low; deprived of vigour ; wanting cou- of the body; pure acts of the ſoul; 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend . rage; . 6 pn mental refinem ent, | 
| . 44 1 ns 29. 0 1 | Many ſecret indiſpoſitions and averſions to duty 
ö All men by experience find the neceſſity and aid | Jo dull, fo dead in look, ſo woe begone, 1 .. | 
ol the Tune 5 bufineſs of concoRion. Black. | Drew 3 curtain. ; Shakſpeare. will ſteal upon the ſoy}, and it will require both time 


By means of the curious inoſculation of the audi- 


a | ; ſe application of mind to recover it to ſuch a 
Of their wonted vigour left them draja'd, and clo eiten „ N uf 
tory nerves, the orgaſms of the ſpirits ſhould be] Exhauſted, Toiritleſs, affiRed, fall'n. Milton. ; — * fhll diſpoſe it for the /piritualities 2 
allayed. Derbam. Nor did all Rome, grown ſpiritleſt, ſupply ous . | Wye 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul I Aman that for bold truth durſt bravely die. Dryden. | 4. That which belongs to any one as an 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills, the whole, Art thou ſo baſe, ſo ſpiritleſi a ſlave ? eccleſiaſtick. 


ach motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 


Not ſo he bore the fate to which you doom'd him. | 
Liſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. Pope. : | 


ek Of common right, the dean and chapter are 


: | di f the /piritualities, during the vacancy of 

. — e W > * 1 Se1'RITOUS, - [from /pirit. ] | T diſboprick. TP 88 Avliffe. 

E ugnts o Ineis ou a . 6 

his ſpirits 3 3 for ſleep. f Low. | I Refined 9 defecated 9 advanced near to Sp1'/ktT UAL TY. . h [from ſpiritual. ], 
15. Characteriſtical likeneſs ; effential qua- ſpirit. Eecleſiaſtical body. Not in uſe. 

lities — a More refin'd, more {piritous and pure, | We of the ſpirituglty : 

It Alia Salon ai. 8 * As nearer to him plac d, or neatex tending. Milton. Will raiſe your highnels lach a mighty ſum, 
the windows are high, becauſe they are common!) | 2, Fine; ardent ; active. | | As never did the clergy at onetime» Shatſpeare,. + 
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SerntTUALIzZAa'rION. 2. , [from ſpirit. | 


valize,) The act of ſpiritualizing, 


To SPURtTUALIZE. v. 4. [ ſpiritualifer, ( Sr1ss, adj, | ſpiſſus, Latin.) Cloſe ; firm ; 


French ; from /pirit.] To refine the 
intellect; to purify from the feculencies 


of the world. | Þ 
This would take it much out of the care of the | 


ſoul, to /piritzalize and repleniſh it with good 
works. = 1 Hammond. 
We begin our ſurvey from the Joweſt drefs of 
ſenſe, and fo aſcend to our more ſpiritualized ſelves. | 
Glanville. 


As to the future glory in which the body is to | 


par ake, that load of earth which now engages to 
Corruption, muſt be calcined and /piritualized, 
and thus be Cloathed upon with glory. Dec. of Piety. 
If man will act rationally, he cannot admit any 
competition between a momentary ſatisfaction, and 
. an everlaſting'happineſs, as great as Cod can give, 
and our Jpiritualized capacities receive, Rogers. 
SPI'RITUALLY. adv. [from /piritzal.] 
Without corporeal groſſneſs; with atten- 


tion to things purely intellectual. | 
In the ſame degree that virgins live more /piritu- 
ally than ether perſons, in the ſame degree is their 


v.rgioity a more excellent ſtate. Taylor. 
Ser'kITUOUS, adj. [ ſpiritueux, French; 
from /pirit.] 
4. Havin 


the owe of ſpirit, tenuity, 

and activity of parts. 

More refin'd, more ſpirituoꝝt and pure, 3 
As to him nearer tending. Milton. 

The moſt /piriruous and mott fragrant part ot the 
plant exhales by the action of the ſua. Arburhnot. 

2. Lively ; gay; vivid; airy. 

It may 2 * and Ffiriſuous, and fit for the 
welcome of ehearful gueits. Mor ton. 

SEIRITUO'SITY, n. ,. | from ſpiric- 

SP1'RITUOUSNESS, vous, ] The qua- 
lity of being ſpirituous ; tenuity. and 

a activity. 

To SrIR r. v. z. I /pruyten, Dutch, to ſhoot 
up, Skinner g ¶pritta, Swediſh, to fly out, 
He.] To ſpring out in a ſudden ſtieam; 
to ſtream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, ſo 
that it . when the ſtopple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. Bacon. 

Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. | 

. Pope. 

To SP1RT, v. a. To throw out in a jet, 

| When weary Proteus 
Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 

His. finny Hocks about their ſhepherd play, | | 
And, rowling round him, /pirt the bitter ſea. 


cn 
When rains the paſſage hide, 
Oft the looſe ſtones {ir up à muddy tide 
Beneath thy careleſs toot. Gay. 


Se1RT. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Sudden ejection. 


24 Sudden effort. 
To Ser'RTLE, v. a. [a corruption of /pirt,} 
To ſhoot ſcatteringly. 


| 
The brains and mingled blood were /pirt/ed on- 


the wall, 2 Drayton. 
The terraqueous globe would, by the —_— 
Farce of that motion, be ſoon diſſipated and piriled. 


into the circumambient ſpace, was it not kept toge- 


ther by this noble contrivance of the Creator. 
: | Derbe. 
Srav. ach. [from ſpire.] 


x. Pytamidal. 
Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The /diry fir and ſhapely box adorn. Pope. 


In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with /piry turrets crown d, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day nighty- 
And the dim windows thed a ſolemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, — 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day, Pope. 


4. Wreathed; curled, | 


N 


| 


7 


SPI'SSITUDE, 2. / 


WD 
Hid in the iq volumes of the ſnake, 


- Tlurk'd within the covert of a brake. 


thick, Not in uſe, | 

From his modeſt and humble charity, virtues 
which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling windireſs of 
much knowledge, iſſued this piſs and denſe yet 
poliſhed, this copious yet conciſe, treatiſe of the 
variety of languages. Brereu ou 


Groſlneſs ; thickne 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called rack- 
ing, it will clarify the ſooner ; for though the lees 
keep the drink in heart, and make it laſting, yet 
they caſt up ſome /pi/itude. Bacon. 
Spifitude is ſubdued by acrid things, and acri- 
mony by inſpiſſating. Arbuthnet. 
SetT. . /. [r m, Saxon; it, Dutch; 
ſpedo, Italian.] 
1. A long prong on which meat ds driven, 
to he turned before the fire. 


A goodly city is this Antium; 
Tis I that made thy widows : then know me not, 
Leſt that thy wives with ite, and boys with ſtones, 
In puny battle ſlay me. Shatſpeare. 
They may be contrived to the moving of ſails in a 


chimney corner, the motion of which may be applied 


to the turning of a /pir. Wil:ins. 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 
Contriving for the pot and pit. Swift. 


2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one action of the ſpade. 
Where the earth is waſhed from the quick, face 
it with the firſt pit of earth dug out of the ditch. 
: Mortimer. 


To Sy1T, v. a, preterit ſpat ; participle 
pail, it or ſpitted, | from the ngua. ] 


1. To put upon a ſpit. 


1 fee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did pit his body 
Upon a rapier's poiut, Sbalſſpeare. 
2. To thruſt through. 
I ſpitted frags, I cruſ'd a heap of emmets. 
Dryden. 
To Sp1T. v. a, [rrœran, Saxon; /pytter, 
Daniſh.] To eject from the mouth. 
A large mouth, indeed, 


That /pits forth death and mountains. Shakſpeare, 
| 


Commiſſions which compel from each 
The ſixth part of his ſubttance, make bold mouths, 
Tongues /pit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Sbatſpeare. 
The ſea thrufts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groaning 
ſhores; 
Firſt in herſelf loud, but oppos'd with banks and 
rocks, ſhe rores, 
And all her backe in briſtles ſet, /pits every way her 
| fome. bafman. 


To Sir. v. . To throw out ſpittle or 
moiſture of the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will pit. 
/ » Sbatſpeare. 
I dare meet Surrey, 


And fp't upon him-whilft I ſay he lyes. Shatfpeare. 


The wat'ry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
ts du the face of heaven, is no bar 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. Ship. 
He /pat on the ground, made clay of the ſpittle, 
and anoiated the eyes of the blind man. bn, 
A maid came from her father's houſe to one of the 
tribunals of the Gentiles, and, declaring herſelf a 
Chrittian, pit in the judge's face. South. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even ſpit at 
him, were it not for fear he ſhould do ſomething 
more than it at them. 1 
Spit on your fager and thumb, and pinch the 
muff till the candle goes out. Swift. 
Se1'TTAL. 3. J {corrupted from be/piral. | 
A charitable foundation. In uſe only in 


the phraſes, @ ſpittal ' fermon, and rob not 


the ſpittal. 


To Sypr/TCucock, . a, To cut an ecl in 


DH Jpifſus, Latin,] 
8. | 


4 


4 


7 


Dryden, | 


| 


. South. | 


| N 
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1 and roaſt bim. Of this word! 
nd no good etymology. 
No man lards ſalt pork with orange peel, 

Or garniſhes his lamb with /pitcbecckt cel. Rig, 
SPITE. 2. . | pit, Dutch; de/pir, Fr ] 
1. Malice; rancour; hate; ma'ignity ; 

malevolence, | 

This breeding rather /þite than ſhame in her, or, 
if it were a ſhame, a ſhame not of the fault bit of 
the repulſe, ſhe did thirſt for a revenge. Sidney. 
| Bewray they did their inward boiling ſpite, * 

Each ſtirring others to revenge his caule, Daxif, 

| Done all to ſpite 

The great Creator; but their /pire ſtill ſerves 

His glory to augment. Milt, 

Begone, ye criticks, and reſtrain your /pite ; 

Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Poge, 


2. SPITE of, or I Sy1TE of. Notwith. 
ſtanding; in defiance of. It is often 
uſed without any malignity of meaning. 

I'll guard thee free, 
And fave thee in her ſpite. Chapmay, 
Bleſſed be ſuch a preacher, whom God made dle 
of to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon, and ſaved me 7» ſprt- 
- of the world, the devil, and myſelf. S2nib, 
In ſpite of me | love, and fee too late 
My mother's pride mult find my mother's fate. 
D: x den. 
For thy lov'd ſake, /pite of my boding fears, 
In meer the danger which ambition brings. RN 
My father's fate, 
In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Beture my face in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. 


Add for 
In ſpite of all applications, the patient grew wor'e 
every day. Arbuthnst, 


To SPITE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſly ; to 
vex ; to thwart malignantle. 
Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain, 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee. Shakip-aves 
Ill ſacrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To /pight a raven's heart within a dove. Se. 


2, To fill with ſpite ; to offend, 

So with play did he a good while fight againſt the 
fight of Zelmane, who, more ſpiced with that cour- 
teſy, that one that did nothing ſhould be able to 
reſiſt her, burned away with choler and motions 
which might grow out of her own ſweet d:[pottrion, 

5 Sidr 77,0 

Darius, ſpited at the magi, endeavoured to 25511 

not only their learning but their language. Tee. 


Sp1'TEFUL, adj. [ ſpite and full.) NIali- 
cious ; malignant, 

The Jews were the deadlieſt and tet ne- 
mies of chriſtiznity that were in the wori, ang 11 
this reſpeR their orders to be (ſhunned; Ila te 

All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spiteful and wrathful. 

Our public form of divine ſervice and wo: {iip 15 13 
every part thereof religious and holy, maugre the 
malice of ſpitzfui wretches who have * 

Lt 

Contempt is a thing made up of an vnders2! Alg 
of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſneſ, and 
a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the reſt of dhe 9, 
in the ſame ſlight efteem of him. Sub. 

The /piteful ſtars have ſhed their venom donn, 
And now the peaceful planets take their mo 1 

2 ryden. 


Se1'TEFULLY; adv. [from ſpiteful.) Na- 
liciouſly ; malignantly. 
Twice falſe Evadne, ſpitgfully forſworn! _ 
That fatal dealt like this I would have to: >. IIA 
"Vanefla fat, 
Scarce liſt'ning to their idle chat, 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down : 
At laſt the ſpitefully was beat . 
To try their wiſdow's full extent. St, 


Ser'reruLnEss. 3. /. [from /pitef=.) 


| Malice; malignity ; deſire of vexing 


0c 24 2757 f Arte. 


| 


Tt leoks more like /pitefulneſs and ill-nature,. 
than a diligeat ſearch aſter truth. 
Keil againſt Burnet. 
Sr rz. adj, [from /pir.} Shot out 
into length. | 
Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 
ſeftted, may be brought again to be more branched. 


Bacon. 
ST TER. 2. J [from pit. 
1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who ſpits with his mouth, 
3. A young deer. Ainſworth 


Sp1/rTLE, 2. J. {corrupted from hoſpital, 
and therefore better written /pita/, or 
ſpitta!.} A hoſpital, It is ſtill retained in 
Scotland. * 

To the /[pittle go, 
And from the powdering tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazur kite of Creſlid's kind. Shak/. 
This is it 
That makes the waned widow wed again, 
She whom the /pit:le houſe, and uicerous ſores, 
Would caft the gorge at; this embalms and ſpices 
To th' April-day again. Shakſpcare, 
Cure the ſpittle world of maladies. Clraveland, 

S?r'TTLE, z./. [ypaxlian, Sax.] Moiſture 

of the mouth. 
The ſaliva or {þ/ti7e is an humour of eminent uſe, 
Ray. 
Mznas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 
And never hateh'd within the lab'ring head; 
No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, 
But churn'd like ii from the lips they flew, _ 
Dryden. 
The ſpirtle is an active liquor, immediatel) 
derived trom the arterial blood: it is ſaponaceous. 
Arbuihnat. 
A genius for all ſtations fit, 
Whole meaneſt talent is his wit: 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a raſcal ſtateſman's ſpitrle, Swift. 

Sr1i'rVENOM, . .. | ſpit and wenom, | 
Poiſon cjected from the mouth. 

The ii venem of their poiſoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others. Hooker. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY. 2. /. | ſplanchnologie, 
Fr. oza&/z24 and avyS-.| A treatiſe or 
deſcription of the bowels. Dit. 

To SPLASH. v. a. 4 oft, Swediſh. 
They have both an affinity with p/2/þ.] 
To daub with dirt in great quantities. 

SeLa'sHY. adj. from /plaſs,] Full of dirty 
water; apt to daub. 

To SPLAY. v. 3. Io diſlocate or break a 
a horſe's ſhoulder bone. 

SPLA'YFoorT. adj, [ /play, or diſplay, and 
feet.] Having the foot turned inward, 

though ſtill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 

And /playfou verſe remain'd, and will remain. 


Pope. 

SpLa/yMouTH. 2. . [clay and 3 
Mouth widened by deſign. 

All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Hadſt thou but, Janus - like, a face behind, | 
To ſee the people when /p/aymoarths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their to loll'd out a foot. 

SPLEEN. . J {/plen, Latin.] 

1. The milt; one of the viſcera, of which 
the uſe is ſcarcely know n. It is ſuppoſed 
the ſeat of anger, melancholy, and mirih. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, 
under the ſhort ribs, you may conclude the /plcen 
wounded. Wif. man. 

2. Anger; ſpite ; ill humour. 

His — queen, whoſe ſplcene he was diſ- 


pos 
To tempt 8 well what anger it 
And bow wives angers ſhould be us d. Chapman. 


If ſhe mutt teem, 
Create her child of lern, that it may live 


rd be a thwart difuatur'd torment to her. Sat /. | 


— 


. 


Kind pity checks my /plcen ; brave fcorn forbids | 


T hoſe tears to iſſue, which [well my eye-lids. 
Donne. 


All envied ; but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd | 


The leaſt reſpect, and thus they vent their een 
aloud : 
Dr, den. 


Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils. 
In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of Hen and ſour diſdain, Pope, 


3. A fit of anger, 


Charge not in your ſyleen a noble perſon, _ 
And ſpoil your nobler toul, Shakſpeare, 
4. A ſudden motion; a fit. 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That ina /p/cen unſolds both heav'n and carth; 
And, ere a man hath power to ſay behold ! 
The jav's of darkneſs do devour it up, Sha!ſpeare. 
5. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 
The /lcen with ſullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain; 
Howe'er the cauſe tantattick may appear, 
Ti” effect is real, and the pain ſincere. Blackmore, 
Spleen, vapours, and ſmall pox above them all. 


P. e. 
Bodies chang'd to recent forms by ſpleen, 3 
6. Immoderate merriment. 
They that deſite the /þleen, and would die with 
laughing. Shakſpeare. 
SPLE'ENED. adj, [from ſpleen, ] Deprived 
of the ſpleen. 
Animals /picened grow ſalatious. Artuthnot. 
SPLEENFUL. adj. | ſpleen and full.] An- 
gry ; peeviſh; freitul ; melanchloy, 
The cemmons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatier up and down : 


Myſelf heve calm'd their ſpleenful mutiny. Shakſp. |, 


Che cheerful ſoldiers, with new ſtores ſupplied, 
Now long to execute their ſpleenful will. Dryden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs 
the ſea, the whilthog of the wind is better muſick 
to contending minds than the opera to the Jpleenful — 
pe. 
SPLE'ENLESS. adi. [from ſpleen.) Kind; 
gentle; mild. Obſolete. 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreight we fetcht- 
The ſyrens iſle; a fpleenlefs wind ſo ſtteicht 
Her wings to waft us, aud ſo urg'd. our keel. 
Chapman, 


SpPLE'ENWORT. . . | ſpleen and wort ; 
a/pleniin, Lat.] A plant; miltwaſte, 

The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern; 

but the pinnulæ ate eared at their baſis. Miller, 


Safe paſs d the guome through this fantaitick 
band, 


A branch ot healing leenwort in his hand. Pope. 
SpLEe'ENY. adj, from ſpleen.] Angry; 

peeviſh ; humorous, 

What thovgh 1 know her virtuous, 

And well deſerving; yet I kuow her for 

A {jleeny Lutheran, aud not wholeſome to . 

Our cauſe. ; Shakſpeare, 


SPLE'NDENT, adj. | /plendens, Lat.] Shin- 
ing; gloſſy ; having luſtre, 

They afligned them names from ſome remarkable 
qualities, that is very obſcrvable in their red and 
ſplendent planets. Brown. 

Metallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon of their great 
denſity, reflect all the light incident upon them, and 
ſo be as opake and /flendent as it is poſſible for any 
body to be. Neroton. 


SPLEN DID. adj. [ ſplendide, Fr. ſplendi- 
dus, Lat.] Shuwy ; magnificeat ; ſump. 
tuous; pompous. 

Vane — though in heay'n, our ſtate 
Of ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonnade : 
Faſt by hi: fide Prfiftretus lay ſpread, - 
In age bis equal, on a /plcndid bed. Pope, 

SPLE'NDIDLY. adv. | from /plendid.} Mag- 

nificently ; fuwptuouſly ; pompouſly. 
Their coaditior, though it look /plendidly, yet, 
when you handle it on ail ſides, it will prick your 
Taylor. 


fingers, 
You will not admit you live /þ/cadicly, yet it can- 


37 L. 


not be denied but that you live neatly and elegantly, 

210, 
How he lives and eats, 
How largely gives, how /p/endidly he treats. Dr yders 
He, of the royal (tore 

PID fruga', ſits whole nights devoid 

Of ſweet repole. Philips. 

SPLe/NnDOUR, 2. /. [ ſplendeur, French; 

ſplendor, Latin, ] A 

1. Luſtre; power of ſhining. 

Srlendeur hath a degree of whitenefs, eſpecially if 
there be a little repercuſſion;z for a looking-glaſs, 
with the ſteel behind, looketh whiter than glaſs 
ſimple. Bacon. 

The dignity of gold above ſilver is not much; the 
ſſlendour is alike, and more pleaſing to ſome eyes, 
as in cloth of filver, Bacon. 

The firſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain ſpleu- 
dour or ſhining in the eyes, with a little moiſture, 

Arbuthnot. 
2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, 
found no better way to procure an eſteem and reve- 
rence to them, than by firſt procuring it to himſelt - 
by ſplendour of habit and retinue. Seu. 

"Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, 

And ſplendour borrows all her rays from ſenſe. Pope. 
SPLE'NETiCK. adj. | /plenctique, French. ] 

Troubled with the ſpleen ; fretful; pee- 

viſh, 

Horace purged himſelf from theſe /plenctick res 
flectious in odes and epgdes, be ſore he undertook his 
ſatires. Dryden. 

This davgitterfilently lowers, t' other ſteals a kind 


look at you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a 
fourth a /þ/enetick, Tat/er, 


You humour me when I am ſick; 

Why not when | am /plenetick ? % ah 
SPLE'NICK. a4}, | /plenique, French; ſplen, 
Latin, ] Belonging to che ſpleen. 

Suppoſe tae ſpleen vbitruftcd in its lower parts 
and /plenick brauch, a potent heat cauſeth the argaſ- 
mus to boil, Hervey. 

The leni ꝭ vein hath divers cells opening into it 
near its extremities in human bodies; but in quad- 
rupeds the cells open into the trunks of the /plenick 
veins. Ray. 

SPLE'KISHe adj. [from ſpleen,] Fretful ; 

peeviſh. * 

Yourſelves you muſt engage 

Somewhat to cool your /pleni/h rage, 

Your grievous thirſt; and to aflwage 

1 hat firit, you drink this liquor. Drayton. 
SPLE'NITIVE, adj, ow /pleen,.] Hot; 

hery ; paſſionate, Not in uſe. 

Take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not /plenitive and raſh, 

Yet | have in me ſomething dangerous, Shakfpeares 
SPLENT. z. /. {or perhaps /plint ; ſpinella, 

Italian.) 

$plents is a callous hard ſubſtance, or an inſenſible 
ſwelling, which breeds on or adheres to the ſhank- 
bone of a horſe, and, when it grows big, ſpoils the 
ſhape of the leg, When there is but one, it iscalled 
a lingle lens; but when there is another oppoſite 
to it, on the outſide of a ſhauk- bone, it is called a 
pegged or pinned /plent. 

To SPLICE. v. 4, 


without a Kknot. 


SPLINT. 2. . ¶ ſplinter, Dutch, ] 

1. A fragment of wood in general. 

2. A thin piece of wood, or other matter, 
uſed by chirurgeons to hold the bone 

| newly ſet in its place, | 

The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed ſelinta, 


which not ouly kept the members fteadyybut ttraight ; 
and of theſe ſome are made of tin, others of ſcabbard 


| and wood, ſowed up in linen cloths, ſiman. 
To SPLINT. 11 

To Sr rE z. 34 lirom the noan. ] 
1. To ſecure by ſplints. 


This broken joint intreat her to ſplinter, and this 


crack of your love ſhall than it was 
| be ſote. * Shukſteare, 


Farrier's Dia, 
[ /pliien, Dutch ; plico, A 
Latin.] To join the two ends of a rope 
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SPL 
2. To ſhiver ; to break into fra 
SPLUNTER. w [ linter, Dutch. ] 
1. A fragment of any thing broken with 

violence. | 

He was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the 
Jþlinters of Montgomery's ſtaff going in at _ bever. 
acon, 


\ 


Amidſt whole heaps of Fices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly; 
Some precioully by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 

And ſome by aromatick /p/inters die, Dryden. 
2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner fort, 
made of the ſmall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread out 
in a round flat form, and ſo bound together with a 

ſplinter hoop, and ſtrengthened with ſmall bars on 
both ſides, Cee. 
To Serin rzR. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To be broken into fragments ; to be 
ſhivered. 


To SPLIT, v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. /þ/it. 
{ /þpletten, ſplitten, Dutch. ] Fe 


1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitu. | 


dinally in two, 
8 gym = one half of 1 
Do't not, thou /p/i!/'/# thine own. 2. 
| Thai ſelf hand ſho 
lath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
.Splitted the heart. Shakſpeare, 
Wert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the rather 
To /plit thy fire mto a double father? Cleaveland. 
Cold wiater lit the rocks in twain, Oryden. 
A ſkull ſo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy a on 
a helmet of iron as to make a fracture in it. Ray. 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, 
that it /p/its and tears the earth, 2 or 
oodward. 


chaſms in it ſome miles. 
2, To divide ; to part. 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrang- 
ling, and their metaphyſicks the (kill of /p/itting 
an hair, of diſtinguiſhing without a difference. 

| Watts. | 

One and the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, 
Thattered, dilated, and pit, and ſpread into many 
diverging rays. Newton. 

He inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſobedience, 
two crimes which he has dealt with; and, to make 
the more ſolema ſhew, he ſplit em into twenty. 

Atterbury, 

Oh! would it pleaſe the gods to /plit 
Thy beauty, ſize, and years, and wit, 
No age could furniſh out a pair 
-Ot- nymphs ſo r, wiſe, and fair; 
With half the luſtre of your eyes, | 

Wich half your wit, your years, and ſine. Swift. 
3. To daſh and break on a rock. 

God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, drives 
him in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but on the 
rock where he will be irrecoverabl a., 

ecay of Piety. 


Thoſe who live by ſhores with joy behol 
Some wealthy veſſel /þ/it or ſtranded nigh ; 
And from the rocks leap down for ſhipwreck'd 


+ - gold, 
And ſeek the tempeſts which the others fly. 
4. To divide ; to break into diſcord, ; 


la ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irre- 
ſiſtible r ſplits their counſels, and ſmites their 
molt ef ne policies with fruſtration and a curſe, 
To SPLIT. v. te 


| Seuss. 
1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; to ſuffer 
diſruption. 


A huge veſſel of exceeding hard marble,/p/ir aſun- 


— 


— 


der by congealed water. Boyle. 
| What is't to me, 
Who never ſail on her unfaithful ſea, | 
1 ftorms ariſe and clouds grow black, 
f the maſt ſplit, and threaten wrack? Dryden. 


The road that to the lungs this ftore tranſmits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels /p/irs. 


; | | Blackmore. 
2. To burſt with laughter. Wn 
Each had a gravity would make you /þ/it, _ 


2. That which is taken by violence; that 


| 80 
3. To be broken againſt rocks. 

| After our ſhip did ut, 

When you, and the poor number ſay'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Shakfpeare. 

Theſe are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe 
of lovers daily /þ/it, and on which the politician, the 
alchymiſt, and projector are caſt away. Spe#ator. 

The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wind was fo 
ſtrong that we were driven directly upon it, and im- 
mediately /p/it, | Swift. 

SPLITTER, 2. / [from ſplit.] One who 
ſplits. 

How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 
Thoſe /pliiters of parſons in ſunder ſhould _ 'f 

wift. 
SeLu'rTER, 2. /. Buſtle; tumult, A low 
word. 
To SPOIL. v. a. [| ſpolio, Lat. ſpolier, 
French,] 
1. To ſeize by robbery ; to take away by 
force. 

Ye took joy fully the poll ing of your goods, know- | 
ing in yourſelves that ye have in heaven an enduring 
ſubttance. c Hebrews. 

This mount, 
With all his verdure /p«i/'d, and trees adrift. 
Milton, 
2. To plunder ; to ſtrip of goods: with / 
before the thing taken. 

Yielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for the 
ſafeguard of their liberty and goods, they were moſt 
Injuriouſly ſpoiled of all that they had. Anolles. 

Thou ſhalt not gain what 1 deny to yield, 

Nor reap the harveſt, though thou. phil in the field. 
a | vior. 
My ſons their old unhappy ſire deſpiſe, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of os. 
ope. 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs. 
[This is properly pill; ꝓpillan, Sax. ] 

Beware leſt any man Fþcif you, through philo- 
ſophy and vain deceit. Coloffians. 

Spiritual pride peils many graces. Taylor. 

2 are not only 8 by this education, 
but we ſpoil that part of the world which would 
otherwiſe iurniſh moſt inſtances of an eminent and 
exalted piety. W, 

ToSPOIL, v. 2. | 

1, To praRiſe robbery or plunder. | 
England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, 
which, lurking in woods, uſed to break forth to rob 


| 


ſpoil. Spenſer. 
Ties which hate us /þoi/ for themſelves. 
| Pſalms. 
2. To 


you uſeleſs; to be corrupted. | 
He that gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns, or , 
apples, had thereby a 
only to look that he u 
elſe he robbed others. 


Seo1L. 2. J [ /polinm, Lat.] 


rty in them: he was 
them before they ſpoiled, 
Locke. 


| 


which is taken from an enemy; plunder; 
pillage; booty. 

The ery of Talbot ſerves me ſor a ſword; 
For I have loaden me with many pot, 
Ufing no other weapon but his name. Sha 


2. That which is gained by ftreng 
effort. . 
But grant our hero's hopes long toil 


are. 
or 


* 


' 


And comprehenfive genius crown, 
Each ſcience and each art his po, 
Yet what reward, or what renown ? Bentley. 
3. That which is taken from another. 
0 Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence the , > | 
Thoſe balmy fot h 3 ilton, 
4. The act of robbery ; robbery ; waſte. 
N The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fic for treaſons, ſtratagems, and peilt. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
Too late, alas! we find 
The ſoftneſs of thy ſword, continued through thyſo'l, 
To be the only cauſe of unrecover d., Drayton. 


Aud thook his head at M===y as a wit. Pope, | 


| 


| Sro'nDer. 2. , 


SPO 
Go and ſpeed ! 
Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. A 
5. Corruption; cauſe of corruption, 
Company, villainous company, hath been the 
foil of me, : . Shalſpeave. 
6. The ſlough ; the caſt.off ſkin of à ſer. 
pent. 
Snakes, the rather for the caſting of 
live till they be old. 
SPO'ILER. . /. [from eil. 
1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager, 
Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth ſuffer now, as ſhe 's become 
Both her own ſpoiler and own prey. Ben Forf.n, 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns it. 
ſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting the /poilers of religious perſons and places, 
S;uth, 
Came you then here, thus far, thro' hep 
conquer, 
To waſte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion 2 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 
Happy for us, and happy for you /þoilers, 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world 
A. Philips, 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
Seo'ILFUL. ady. | ſpoil and full.] Watte. 
ful; rapacious. 
Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thoſe /poilful Picts, and ſwarming Eaſterlinge, 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 


| 


their poll, 
a con. 


ö 


. Fairy Qutcen. 
SPOKE. . .. [ypaca, Sax. ſpeiche, Ger. 
man.] The bar of a wheel that pales 
from the nave to the felly. 
All you gods, 
In general ſynod take away her power; 
Break all the /p»kes and fellies of her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave dowa the hill of heav'n, 


Spakſpeare. 
. No heir e'er drove fo fine a coach; 
The ſpotes, we are by Ovid told, 
Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift, 


SPORE. The preterit of /p-ak. 
They poke belt in the glory of their conqueſt. 


Spratt, 


| Sro'xexn. The participle paſſive of /peat, 


Would thou be polen for to the king? 
2 King:, 
The original of theſe ſigns for communication is 
found in viva voce, in/poken language. Holder. 


Spo'KESMAN, x. J. ¶ ſpoke and man.] One 
who ſpeaks for another. 
Tis you that have the reaſon. 
To do what? 
Jo be a pe from madam Silvia. 
| | Shaiſpear!, 
He ſhall be thy /pokeſmar unto the * 


xod ut. 
To SPOLIATE. v. a. [ /polio, Lat.] To 
rob ; to plunder. Di#, 


SPOLIA'TION. 2. / | ſpoltation, Fr, ſpolia- 
tio, Lat.] The act of robbery or priva- 
tion. : 

An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void 4? 
jure and facto, and ſometimes de facto, and not de 
jure; as when a man ſuffers a ſpo/iation by his own 

. Avliffe. 
dee, Fr. ſpondens, 
Lat.] A foot of two long ſyllables. . 

We ſee in the choice of the werds the weight of 
the ſtone, and the ftriving to heave it up the moun- 
tain: Homer clogs the verſe with /poxdees, and 
leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Sro'NDYLE, 1. / {oxodua@> ; ſpdile, 
Fr. ſpondylus, Lat.] A vertebre; 4 

joint of the ſpine. — 

It hath for the ſpine or back - bone a cartilaginous 
ſubſtance, without any ſpordylecs, proceſſes, or pro- 
tuberances. Brown, 

SPONGE. 2. . -[/pongia, Lat.] A ſoft 

porous ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by ſome the 

markable fur 


| nidus of animals, It is re 


8 PO 


fucking up water. It is too often writ. 
ten /punge, See SPUNGE, 
Sponges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, 


ine as a large but tough moſs. Bacon. 
* 38 and waſhed part of their ſponges. 

and yt. 

Great officers ate like pon get: they ſuck ul 
they are full, and, when they come once to be 
ſqueezed, their very heart's blood comes away. 

| J. Eftrange, 
Ty, SPONGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
blot; to wipe away as with a ſponge. 

Except between the words of tranſlation and the 
mind of ſcripture itſelf there be contradiction, very 
little difference ſnould not ſeem an intolerable ble- 
miſh neceſſarily to be /ſpunged out. Hooker, 

To SPONGE. v. 2. To ſuck in as a ſponge ; 
to gain by mean arts. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common ſmell- 
feaſt, that /punges upon other people's trenebers. 

L' Eftrange. 
. Here wont thedean, when he's to ſeek, 
To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week, Swift. 
Spo'NGER. 2. /. | from ſpunge.] One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others, 

A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and 

n table, would try which were friends, and which 
only trencher- flies and /pungers. L' Eftrange. 

Sro'NGINESS, »./, [from ſpongy.) Soft- 
neſs, and fulneſs of cavities, like a 
ſpon 

DS tings are expoſed to reecive all the drop- 

pings from the brain: a very fit ciſtern, becauſe of 
their ſporgineſs. Harvey. 

Sro'/nG10Us. adj, | pongieux, Fr. from 

'/ponge.] Full of ſmall cavities like a 
1 : 


Pl Rick bones are hollow or ſpongeout, and eon- 
tain an oleaginous ſubſtance in litile veſicles, which 
dy the heat of the body is exhaled through theſe 
bones to ſupply their fibres. Cheyne. 

Sro'nGY. adj. [from ſponge.] 
1. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. 

The lungs are the molt /porg y part of the body 
and therefore adleſt to —— and dilate * ; 

| acon, 

A. y excreſcence groweth upon the roots of 
the laſer-tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and 
friable, called agarick. acon, 

The body of the tree being very ſpong y within, 
though hard without, they ealily contrive into 
canoes, 9 ok More. 

Into earth's y veins the ocean ſinks 
n 3s avtaaifh :vicch be drinks. 


| Denham, 
Return, unhappy ſwain ! 

The ſpung y clouds are fill'd with gath'ring — 
ryden. 
Her bones are all ve and more remark-. 
Adly thoſe of a wild riot e flies much, and 
long together, Crew. 
2. Wet ; drenched ; ſoaked ; full like a 


ſponge. 


* 


| 
Wen their drench'd natures lie as in a death, | 


What cannot you and 1 perform upon | 
Th' unguarded Duncan? What not put upon | 
His ſpung y officers, who A | 
alſpeare. 
Sronx. v. ,. [a word in Edinburgh which 
denotes a match, or any thing dipt in 
ſulphur that takes fire: as, any /purks 
will ye buy ?] Touchwaad. j 
$P0'N8AL. adj. ¶ ſpor/alis, Lat.] Relating 


| 


to marriage. by 
Sro'm210N, x. J | /por/io, Lat.] The act 

of becoming ſuret anather. | 
SPO'NSOR, 2. , Lat.] A ſurety; one 


who makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity 
for mother. 

In the baptiſm of .a male there. ought to be two 

— out and in the baptiſm of a ſe- 

male child two women and one. man ;; and theſe are 


$epo0L, ts hb 


Vor, II. | 
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called ſponſert or ſureties for their education in the 
true chriſtian faith. Aylipe. 
The ſponſor ought to be of the ſame ſtation with 
the perſon to whom he becomes ſurety. Broome. 
The raſh hermit, who with impious pray'r 
Had been the /po2/or of another's care. Harte, 
SPONTANE'ITY. 2. /. r an en ſchool 
Lat. /portaneite, Fr, from ſpontaneous.] 
Voluntarineſs; willingneſs ; accord un- 
compelled, | 


_— and ſpontaneity may ſometimes meet 
together, ſo may /portaneity and liberty; but real 
neceſſity and true liberty can clever, Bramball, 

Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; 

It ſo binds the will, that iegs foreknown 
By ſpontaneity, not choice, are done. Dryden. 
SPONTA'NEOUS, adj. [ /portance, Fr. 
from ponte, Lat.] Voluntary; not com- 
pelled; acting without compulſion or 
reſtraint; acting of itſelf; acting of its 
own accord, 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I can- 
not call them voluntary, yet I ſee them See 
ous: I have reaſon to conclude, that theſe are not 
ſimply mechanical. Hale, 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous; for within them fpirit moy'd 
Attendant on their lord. 

While John for de e does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms /pontaneons move, 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole ; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance; 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow. 


Milton. 


SPONTA'NEOUSLY. adv, [from /ponta- 
neous.) Voluntarily ; of its own accord. 
This would be as impoſſible as that the lead of 

an edifice ſhould naturally and /poxtarecoufly mount 
up to the roof, while lighter materials employ them- 
ſelves beneath it. entley. 
Whey turns ſpontarreoufly acid, and the curd into 
cheeſe as hard as a ſtone. Arbuthnot, 


SPONTA'NEOUSNESS. 2. /. 3 | 


neous, ] Voluntarineſs; freedom o 
accord unforced, 

The fagacities and inſtincts of brutes, the /ponta- 
necuſneſi of many of their animal motions, are not 
explicable, without ſuppoſing ſome active determi- 
nate power connexed to and inherant in their ſpirits, 
of a higher extraction than the bare natural . "ng 
tion of matter. Hale. 


[/pnhl, German; /pobl, 
Dutch.] A ſmall piece of cane or reed, 


will; 


with a knot at each end; or a piece of | 


wood turned in that form to wind yarn 
upon; a quill, | 
To SroOM. v. u. [probably from ſpume, 
or foam, as a ſhip driven with violence 
ſpumes, or raiſes a foam.] To go on 
ſwiftly. A fea term. 
When virtue poems before a 4" le, 
My heaving wiſhes help to fill the ſail, ryden. 
SPOON. . /. [ ſpaen, Dutch; ſpone, 
Daniſh ; /poarr, Illandick.] A concave 
veſſel with a handle, uſed in eating 
liquids, 


Wouldf thou. drown thyſelf, N 


Put but a little. water in a ſpcan, 
a it 8 1 * 12 ocean, Shak, 
En to ſtifle ſuch a villain up- [peare, 
5 12 is a devil, w- no 1 - will leave 
im; I have no long D. hakſdeare, 
Or ofer cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at ks 
| ope. 
To SPoon, . . In ſea language, is when 
a thin, Deng under fail in a ſtorm, can- 
not bear it, 


but is obliged to put right 
beſore the wind. ite . 


SFO: 
SpofonBIL1.. 7. / [ ſpoon and bill; plata, 
Lat.] A bird, 

The ſhoveller, or h,]; the former name the 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like a 
ſhovel, but net coacave like a ſpoon, but perfectly 
flat. Grew. 

Ducks and geeſe. have fuch long broad bills to 
quaffer in water and mud ; to which we may reckon 
the bill of the /poorbill. Derham, 


Spo'ONFUL. #. J. | [poor and full. 
1. As much as is generally taken at once 


in a ſpoon, A medical ſpoonful is half 

an Ounce, | 
Preſcribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, that 

he take ſuch a pill, or a ſpoonfud of liquor. Bacon, 


2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials of 
which the whole body is compoſed, and what we 
take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as much import- 
ance as of what we take ſeldom, and only by grains 
and ſpoonfuls. | Arbuthnot. 


SPO'ONMEAT. . /. | ſpoon and meat, 
Liquid food ; nouriſhmeat taken with a 
ſpoon. | 

We preſcribed a lender diet, allowing on! 1 
e preſcribed a ſlender diet, a e 


meats, an. 
 Wretched 

Are mortals born to ſleep their lives away | 

Go back to what thy infancy began, 

Eat pap and /poormeat ; for thy gugaws ery, 

Be ſullen, and refuſe the lullaby. rydem. 
Diet moſt upon ſpoormeatrs, as veal or cock brothe. 

Harvey. 

Srolox wok r. 2. /. Scurvygraſs. 
Spoon ort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply; 
And centaury, to clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte. 


| SPORA DICAL, adj. [oTogudixe;; ſpora- 
digue, French, i 

A ſporadical diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, what 
in a particular ſeaſon affects but few people. 


Arbuthnot, 


* 1. /. pott, a make- game, Iſlan- 
ick. 
1. Play; diverſion; game; frolick and 
tumultuous merriment. 
Her ſports were ſuch as carried riches of know- 
ledge upon the ſtream of delight. Sidney. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; 
They kill us for their ſport, Shakſpeare. 
When their hearts were merry, they fall, call 
for Samſon, that he may make us /port ; and they 
called for him, ind he made them ſpore, Fadges, 
As a mad-man who caſteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, fo is the man that deceiyeth his neich- 
bour, and faith, am not I in port? Proverbs. 
The diſcourſe of fools is irkſome, and their ſpore 
is in the wantonneſs of ſin. Ecclgſiaſticus. 


2. Mock; contemptuous mirth. | 


If I ſuſpeR without cauſe, why then make ſpore 
at me, then let me be your jeſt, Shakfpeare. 


ſport of his prophets. 1 Caras. 
to render it ridiculous, by turning that holy book 
into raillery, is a direct a t to God, Tillot/og, 
3. That with which one plays, 
Each on his rock — the /por! and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, Milton, 
Commit not thy proghetick mind 
To flitting leaves, the /porr of every wind, 
Leſt they diſperſe in air. | den. 
Some grave their wrongs on marble; he, more 
ju, 
2 down ſerene, and wrote them on the duſt, 
Trod under foot, the por of ev'ry wind, 
Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind : 
There ſecret in the grave he bade them lie, 
And griev'd they could not "ſcape th' Almighty's 
eye. Dr. 3 en Bp, Boulter, 


4. Play; idle gingle. 
bat prof Fong coy 2d introduce ſuch a ſport of 


E 3 


Broome, 


They had his meſſengers in derifion, and made a 
To make ſport with his word, and to endeavour 


=> upon our ſage, would meet with n ape © 
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5. Diverſion of the field, as of fowling, | 


hunting, fiſhing. | 
Now for our mountain port, up to yon hill, 

Your legs are young, Shak 
The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunt- 


ing, and the port of the field, had a great defire to | 


make a great park, for red as well as low deer, 
between Richmond and Hampton Court. 
| Clarendon. 
To SpoRT. v. @, [from the noun. ] 
1. To divert; to make merry. It is uſed 
only with the reciprocal pronoun. 
The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, 


while they ſported themſelves in his pain, and de- 


lighted in his prayers, as the argument of their vic- 

tory, | | Sidney. 
Away with him, and let her ſport herſelf 

With that ſhe 's big with. . Shakſpeare. 
Againſt whom do ye /port yourſelves ? againſt 

whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 

tongue ? . {ſaiah. 
What pretty ſtories theſe are for a man of his ſe- 


SPO 


Angels and ſporrive loves, a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they __ 
rior, 
We muſt not hope wholly to change their origi- 
nal tempers; nor make the gay penſive and grave, 
nor the melancholy /porzive, without ſpoiling un 
oc ke. 

No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain, 

Were equal crimes in a deſpotick reign; 

Both doom'd alike for ee tyrants bled, 
But ſubjects ſtarv'd while ſavages were fed. Pope. 


Spo'RTIVENESS. m. , [from /portive.] 


Gayety ; play ; wantonneſs, 
Shall I conclude her to be ſimple, that has her 


have? Walton. 
SPO'RTSMAN, 7./, [ ſport and man.] One 


who purſues the recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 
Meleager for their patron, as the chriſtians have 
their St. Hubert: he ſpeaks of the conſtellation 


time to begin, or refuſe /portiveneſs as ſreely as 1 


9 


It was determined wpor the ſpot, according 23 the 
oratory on either ſide prevailed. Swifts 


To S Or. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To mark with diſcolorations; to ma- 
culate, | 

They are polluted off *rings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice, Shalſpearg 

Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wite's hand! 
; Sha R ip care, 
But ſerpents now more amity maintain; 
From ſpotied ſkins the leopard does refrain; 
No weaker lion 's by a ſtronger ſlain. Tate, 
2, To patch by way of ornament. 

1 counted the patches on both ſides, and ſound the 
tory patches to be about twenty ſtronger than the 
whig: but next morning the whole puppet-ſhow was 
filled with faces Potted after the whiggith manuer, 

SPeEZaicy, 
3. To corrupt; to diſgrace ; to taint, 
This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 


My virgin life no /pozted thoughts ſhall lain, 
Sidney, 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriſtian 
faith from the time of the apoſtles ; but at this day 
it is ſported with many abſurdities, bt, 
Spo'TLESS. adj, [from /por. | 
1, Free from ſpots. 
2, Free from reproach or impurity; imma. 
culate ; pure; untainted, | 
h So muth fairer 
And ſpotleſs ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakſpzare, 


which makes a good pan. Addiſon, 


SPO'RTULE. 2. 1 [ Hortule, Fr, ſportulay 
Lat.] An alms; a dole. 
The biſhops, who conſecrated the ground, had a 

ſpill or /p:rruls from the credulous laity. Ayiiffe. 


SPOT. v. /. [ /pette, Daniſh 3 /potte, 
Flemiſh, ] . | 
i. A blot; a mark made by diſcolora- 
Bn, | 
Wer A 27 day, 28 255 though clear 
o outward view of blemiſh or of ſpot, _. ; . : 
Bereft of fight, their ſeeing have * Milton. Wie ps had la as that the te "os Loni 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre Fn nit Poon ot parts of life akjpea! 1 
with advantage ; but if he any way degenerate from A ſpotleſs virgin, and a faultleſs wife. Waller 
his line, the leaſt ſpot is viſible on a __ We ſorheties wiſh that it had hood our 1 
1 


ee | K live and converſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine diſ. 

2. A taint; a diſgrace ; a reproach Da courſes, and to obſerve his ſpotleſs behaviour; and 

fault. | 1 we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with thinking, how ready 

Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a ,p a reception we ſhould have given to him and his 
"Tis true, but ſomething in her was forgot. Pope. | doQtrine, 

3. 1 know not well the meaning of „pot in Eternal ſunſhine of the /p:t/eſs mind, : 

this place, unleſs it be a ſcandalous | Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh refign'd, 

woman, a diſgrace to her ſex. 


- Pope. 
U : 

Let him take thee, Seo'TTER, 2. J. [from ſpor.] One that 

And hoiſt thee up to th? ſhouting plebeians ; 


ſpots ; one that maculates, 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt /pot SPo'TTY. adj . [from poi ] Full of ſpots; 
Of all thy ſex, | Shakſpeare, maculated, | 
4. A ſmall extent of place. 5 
That /pet to which I point is paradiſe, | 
Adam's abode ; thoſe lofty ſhades, his bow'r. 


riouſneſs to ſport himſelf withal !  Atterbury, 
Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peril, and 
foert themſelves, in their own deceivings. Watts. 
2. To repreſent by any kind of play. 
'Now /porting on the lyre the love of youth, 
Now virtuous age and venerable truth; | 
Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majeſtick part. 
£41: e. 
To SPORT. v. u. | 
1, To play ; to frolick; to game; to 
wanton, es 4 ; 
They, ſporting with quick glance, 
Shew to the fun their way'd coats dropt with gold. 
| | Milton. 
| Lariffa, as ſhe /ported at this play, was drowned 
in the river Peneus, . Broome. 
2. To trifle, 8 . * 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jeſts, he renders himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he ſports 
with his own life, Tillotſon, 

Stola TFUL. adj. | ſport and full.) 
1. Merry; frolick; wanton ; acting in 
jeſt. | f 
4 How with a per ful malice it was follow'd, 
* May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 
> Shakſpeare, 

Down he alights among the ſporzful herd 

Of thoſe four-footed kinds. | Milton. 
2. Ludicrous ; done in jeſt, 

His highneſs, even in ſuch a light and 

damage, had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing. 

| Behold your own Aſcanius, while he ſaid, 
He drew his glitt'ring helmet from his head, 
In which the youth to. /p5r7fu/ arms he led. 


Atterbury, 


The moon, whoſe orb 

Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
| In Volambroſa todeſcry new lands, 

Milton. 


| Rivers, or mountains, on her /pstry globe. Millon. 
He who, with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in the 


I * T o 5 
knowledge of God, will have his thoughts raiſed to SP eee dj. [from JÞo 1e. Nuptial , 
other contemplations than thoſe who looked not be- matrimonial; con] ugal; connubaal ; 


bridal. 


There ſhall we conſummate our pia rites. 
| Shatfpeare. 
1 8 kiſs wrongs no more joy's maidea- 
ead, : 
Than ſponſal rites prejudice the marriage bed. 


>> Craſhaww. 
This other, in her prime of love, 
Spouſal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton, 
Sleep'ſt thou, careleſs of the nuptial day? 
Thy pouſal ornament neglected lies; 
Atiſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pope. 


Spou'sAL, 2. f. [eſpouſailles, Fr. ſponſit 
lia, Lat.] Marriage; nuptials. 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there *twixt your kingdoms ſuch a /þ5z/a/, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy, 


ful. 


tn. 


Dryden. ond this pet of earth, and thoſe periſhiog things 
They are no /pertfil productions of the ſoil, but WT FT Locke, 


About one of theſe breathing paſſages is a /por of 
myrtles, that flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe 
vapours. | | Addiſon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a 

kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
plantations or ſpots of flowers. Guardian. 
lle that could make two ears of corn grow upon 
a ſpot of ground where only one grew before, would 
deſerve better of mankind than the whole race of 
© politicians.” wt Res Swift. 
5. Any particular place, 5 

I would be buſy in the world, and learn; 
Not, like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 


did once belong to real and living fiſhes ; ſeeing each 

of them doth exactly teſemble ſome other ſhell on 

the ſea-ſhore, © Bentley, 

A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gen- 

tills 3 which, becauſe it is too ful, I forbear to 

mention. Baker. 
Sro'sTFEULLY.' adv. [from Sportful. 
Wantonly ; merrily. | 
Sro'xTFULNESS. #. / [from /portful.] 

Wantonneſs; play; merriment; fro- 
lick. > 1 
> otter got out of the river, and inweeded hin- * 
* 4 ches ladies loſt the further marking of his Fix'd to one p, and rot juſt as I grow. Oltway. 


f As in this grove I took my laſt fare wel 
Jporifuingfe. aeg As on this very ſpot of earth I fell, f 


Sro'rTIVE., , [from rt, | Gay; So ſhe my prey becomes ey'n here. Dryden.  Thruſtin between the paction of cheſe kingdoms, 
5 2 li 4 , [ anton 2 Ip . a "Shak 4 fell: upon that fatal ht of To make divorce of their incorporate league. 

er- ei en 5 Anne Our brother died. | Granville, | . | ;  Shaiſpeare, 
dicrous, k * oe The Dutch landſcapes are, I think, always a re-“ PE: The amorous bird of night 
I am not in a /portive humour now; | preſentation of an individual /por,- and each in its | Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ey'ning ſtar, | 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? kind a very faithful, but very confined, portrait. On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Milton, 

| ; I 1 *S | Shakſpeare. er | Reynolds. The / ouſals of Hippolita the queen, 

i 8 6. Upon the Sror. Immediately ; with- What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen ! 


2 . ö Dryden, 
out changing place. [/r le champ. | 
The Jion' did not chop him up immediately por þ 
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That drive thee from the ſporii ve court, where tho 
Woaſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkets ? | Shakſpeare,, | 

While thus the conftant pair alternate faid, ; » the ſpat; and yet he was reſolved he ſhould not 

Joyful above them and around chem play d eſcape. $i LEftrange. 


3 


Eiherial muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of /poufals in the air: | 
A radiant light did her crown'd temples gild. 

| | ai © Dram 
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SPOUSE. 2. J. [ Hponſa, ſporſur, Latin; 


eſpouſe, French.] One joined in mar- 

riage; A huſband or wife. 
She is 1 good 3 

as may be 
— 7 ef — noble gentleman « Shal/peere. 
At once, farewel, O faithful / they ſaid; 

At once th' encroaching rinds their cloſing lips 
invade. Dryden. 
Spou'sED. adj. [from the noun. ] Wed- 
ded; eſpouſed; joined together as in 


matrimony 


They led the vine 1 


To wed her elm; ſhe /por?d about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. Milton. 


Spou'SELESS. adj, [from ſpouſe, ] Want- 
ing a huſband or wife. 
To tempt the /pox/e/s/s queen with am*rous wiles, 
Reſort the nobles from the neighb'ring iſles. Pope. 
Srour. 2. /. [from /payt, Dutch, ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel, out 
of which any _ is poured, 
She gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
* Became twe /ports. ; Shakſpeare, 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſhould get 
unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a 
kitula or out at the head. Brown. 
It you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or ſack, 
I'll make this ſnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, ; 
As it were from a ſpout. Ben Tonſon, 
As waters did in ſtorms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir'd church becomes one ſport. 
| ; Daune. 
In Gaza they couch veſſels of earth in their walls, 


to gather the wind from the top, and to pafs it down | 


in /pouts into rooms. Bacon, 
Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the 

poot, and delivered into it by fair ſpots, and then 

diſcharged by ſome equality of bores, that it ſtay 

little, | Bacon, 
In this ſingle cathedral, the very ſpouts are 

loaded with ornaments. Addiſon, 
From filver /pouts the grateful liquors glide, 

And China's earth receives the ſmoking tide. Pope, 

2. Water falling in a body; a cataract, ſuch 

as is ſeen in the hot climates, when clouds 

ſometimes diſcharge all their water at 

once. 

Not the dreadful ſpozt, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's eat 

In hisdeſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 

Falling on Diomede. Shakſpeare, 
The force of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome 

places than in others, there would: fall not ſhowers, 

but great ſpots or caſcades of water. Burnet, 


To SrouUT. v. @, [from the noun. ] To 
pour with violence, or in a collected body, 
as from a ſpout. | 
We will bear. home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to /pozt againſt your town. 
| 1 Shakſpeare. 
Tintend two fountains, the one that ſprinkleth or 
Spouteth water, the other a fair receipt of water. 
| Bacon, 
She ſwims in blood, and blood does ſporting throw 
To heav'n, that heav'n men's cruelties might know. 
a Waller. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 
He twiſts his back, and rears his threat'ning tail: 
He ſports the tide. Creech. 


ToSeour, v. z. To iſſue as from a ſpout, 
They laid them down hard by the murmuring 
mulick of certain waters, which /poxted out of the 
ide of the hills, ' * Sidney, 
No hands could force it thence, ſo fixt it ſtood, 
Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by ſtreams of /pouting 
blood. | Dryden. 
It /pouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at 
the tops of them, upon the face of the ground. 


— 


To SPREAD. v. a. [rpneban „Sax. Jpreyden, 


3 


2. The foam of the ſea, commonly written 


1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover 


SPR . 
All the glittering hill 
Is bright with pouting rills. 
SPRAG, adj, 
vincial word, 
A good /prag memory. Sha bſpearv. 
To SPRAIN, v. 4. [corrupted from train. 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint with- 
out diſlocation of the bone. 
Should the big laſt extend the. ſhoe too wide, 
The ſudden turn may itretch the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ſprain. Gay, 


Thom. 


of the ligaments without diſlocation of 
the joint, 

I was in pain, and thought it was with ſome /prair 
at tennis. Yemple. 
SPRAINTS, z. J. The dung of an otter. 
SPRANG, Ihe preterit of /pring. 


Mankind Sprang from one common original; 
whence this tradition would be univerſally 


A ſmall ſea fiſh. 


So ofr, in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed maus a /prat new ſtomach brings. 


Sidney. 
All- ſaints do lay for porke and ſowſe, 
For /prats and ſpurlings for their houſe, Jer. 
Of round ſiſh there are brit, /prat, barn, ſmelts. 
| Carew, 
To SPRAWL. v. 2. | ſpradle, Daniſh ; /par. 
telen, Dutch.) 


1. To ſtruggle, as in the convulſions of 
death. 
Hang the child, that he may ſee it praw/; 


SPrAT, 2. , [ prot, Dutch; /erda, Lat.] 


A fight to vex the father's ſoul. Shakſpeare. 
Some lie /praw/irg on the ground, 
With many a gaſh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 


2. To tumble or creep with much agitati- 
on and contortion of the limbs. 


The birds were not fledged ; but, upon /prawling 
and ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, down they 


tumbled, L' Eftrange, 
| Telamon hap'd to meet 


A riſing root that held his faſten'd feet 
So down he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 
Dryden. 
Hence, long before the child can craw!, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and ſprawl. Prior. 
Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which gave 
beginning to human race? who were there then in 
the world, to obſerve the births of thoſe firſt men, 
and calculate their nativities, as they ſpratoled out of 
ditches ? Bentley, 
He ran, he leapt into a flood, 
There ſpraw!'d a while, and ſcarce got out, 


All cover'd o'er with ſlime. Swift, 


and ſprout, | | 
1. The extremity of a branch. 
At ſight whereof each bird that fits on ſpray, 
And every beaſt that to his den was fled, 
Come forth afreſh out of their late diſmay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. 
Hubberd's Tale, 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays, 


Shakſpeare, 
The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays 
Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden birds, with native lays, 


The golden ſleep prolong. 5 Daz den. | 


ar 
Wind, raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the ſpray. 
Arbuthnet, 
Dutch.] . 


or fill a larger ſpace than before, 
He bought a field where he had /pread his tent. 


Geng, 


+ Wudward. | 


Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. | 


SPRAY. #. /. [of the ſame race with /prit 


| 


SPRAIN. z. /. [from the verb. | Extenſion | 


ö 


| 


diffuled 8 
Tiilolſon. 


— 


igorous; ſprightly, A pro- 


| 


| 


| 


- SPREAD, 7./, [from the verb.] 


SPRIG, 2. / 


Sri Chry/tal, u. f. 


— 


RR 


Rizpab /pread ſackloth for her upon the rock. 
2 Samuel. 
Faire attendants then 
The ſheets and bedding of the man of men, 
Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 
Spred and made ſoft. Chapmay. 
Make the trees more tall, more ſpread, and more 
haſty than they uſe to be. Bacen. 
Silver /pread into plates is brought from Tarthiſh, 
Feremiah, 
Shell funeral eloquence her colours /pread, 
And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead? 
2, To cover by extenſion, 
Her cheeks their freſhoeſs loſe and wonted grace, 
And an vauſual paleneſs /preads her face, Granvilie, 
3. To cover over. 
The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
goldſmith ſpreadeth it over with gold. Tjaiah. 
4. To ſtretch; to extend. 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair. 
Sbalſpeare. 
He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands /pread up 
to heaven, and he bleſſed the congregation. 1 Kings. 
The ſtately trees fatt /pread their branches. 
Milton, 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 
In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope. 
5. To publiſh; to divulge; to diſſeminate. 
They, when departed, /pread abroad his fame in 
all that country, Matthew, 
6. To emit as effluvia or emarations ; to 
diffuſe, 


Their courſe thro' thickeſt conſtellations held, 
They ſpread their bane, Milton, 
0 SPREAD. v. 2. To extend or expand 


itſelf, 


Can any underſtand the ſpreadirgs of the clouds, 
or the noiſe of his tabernacle ? ob, 
The uw of Germany had but a dull fear of the 
greatneſs of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion only 
of their /preading and ambitious deſigns, Bacon. 

Plants, if thev ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. 
Bacon. 


Young, 


Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there. 
The valley opened at the farther end, ſpreading 
forth into an immenſe ocean, Addiſon, 


1, Extent ; compaſs, 
1 have got a fine ſpread of jmproveable lands; 
and am already ploughing up ſome, fencing others. 
Addiſon, 


2, Expanſion of parts. 


No flower hath that ſpread ofthe woodbind. Bacox. 


SPREA'DER. 2. J. from read.] 
1. One that ſpreads, F 


By confirming ourſelves, we ſhould be ſpreaderr 
of a worſe infeQion than any we are likely to draw 
from papiſts, by our conformity with them in cere- 
monies, Flooker, 


2, Publiſher; divulger; diſſeminator. 


If it be a miſtake, I defire I may not be accuſed 
for a ſpreader of falſe news. Swift. 


SPRENT, part. from /þrene, to ſprinkle ; 


Tpnengan, ypnedpan, Saxon; ſprengen, 
Dutch. ] Sprinkled. Obſolete, N 
O lips, that kiſs'd that hand with my tears /prent, 
Sidney. 
[/orig, Welſh; ſo Davies e 
bur. it is 7” ably of the ſame race with 
ſpring. ſmall branch; a ſpray. 
The ſubſtance is true ivy z after it is taken down, 
the friends of the family are defirous to have ſame 


ſprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A ſprig of bays io fiſty years; 

Whileev'ry tool his claim alleges, | 
As if it grew in common hedges. St. 


In perpendicular fiſſures, chryſtal is found in form 


of an hexangular column, adhering at one end to 
the ſtone, and near the other leſſening gradually, till 


it terminates in a point: this is called by lapidaries 
ſprig or rock cbryſtal. | Wordward, 


Mee wit 
* 


Addiſon, * 


orcs Ion — OO; 


& TLDS A+ 


| SPR 

Srnrcor, adj, [from ſprig.] Full of ſmall 

branches, | 

SPRIGHT. . /. [contraction of /pirit ; 
ſpiritus, Latin, It was anciently written 

ſprete or ſpryte; and ſpirit, as now written, 

was long conſidered in verſe as a _ 

. ſyllable: this word ſhould therefore be 


. + 
* 


ſpelled /prite, and its derivatives fpritely, | 


ſpriteful; but cuſtom has determined | 

otherwiſe, ] "PIE 
1. Spirit; ſhade; ſoul ; incorporeal agent. 
| She doth diſplay . 


The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words ſo wiſe do make 


way, | 
To bear the meſſage of her ſprigbt. Spenſer. 
Forth he called out of deep darkneſs dread | 
Legions of /prights, the which, like little flies 
-  Flutt'ring about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their ſervice he applies. F. Qyeen. 
While with heav'nly charity ſhe ſpoke, | 
A ſtreaming blaze the ſilent ſhadows broke; 
The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight, | 
And gaping graves receiy'd the guilty {{righr. 


Dryden 


their 


D 


2, Walking ſpirit; apparition. 
The ideas of goblins and /þrights have no more to 
do with darkneſs than light; yet let but a-fooliſh 
maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, 
poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them _ 
cke. 
3. Power which gives cheerfulneſs or cou- 
rage. | 
chaſtity ! the chief of heav'nly lights, 

Which mak ' ſt us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 

Hold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my ſprigbia; 
To only thee my conſtant courſe I bear, 

Till ſpotleſs ſoul unto thy boſom fly; | 
Such life to lead, ſuch death I vow to die, Sidney. 
4. An arrow. Not in uſe. 

We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhort arrows called 
ſprights, without any other heads ſave wood ſharp- 
ened ; which were diſcharged out of mufkets, and 

. would pierce through the ſides of ſhips where a 
bullet would not. Bacon. 
Jo SeprIGHT, v. 4. To haunt as a ſpright. 
A ludicrous uſe, | SH 
I am ſprighted with a fool. akſpeare, 
SepR1'GHTFUL., adj, [ /ſpright and Full. 
Lively; briſk; gay; vigorous. 

The ſpirit of the time (hall teach me ſpeed, — 

— Spoke like a Jprightfil noble gentleman. Shakſp. 
Steeds /prigh:ful as the light. owley. 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful _— 
Al fight of thee, and bound with /prightful joys. 


| {7 — 
Serr1/GHTPULLY, adv. from Jprightful.] 
Briſkly ; vigorouſly. 
Norfolk, /prightfully and bold, 
Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet, 


| 12. 
Ser1'GHTLESS. adj, [from ſprigbt.] Dall; 
enervated ; fluggith. | | 


Are you grown | 


| Benumb'd with ſeat, or virtue's /prigh/leſs cold? 


' Convley. | 


Spr1'GHTLINESS, 2. /. [from ſprigbily.] 


Livelineſs; briſkneſs; vigour ; gayety,z | 


vivacity. 1 | 
The ſoul is cl when ſhe acts in canjunction 
' with a companion ſo heavy; but, in dreams, obſerve 


herſelf. | 


with what a /prigbrline/s and alacrity does ſhe exert 
Aal ſen. 
SyR1'GHTLY, adj. [from ſprigbi.] Gay; 


briſk ; lively vigorous; airy'; vivacious. | 


- Produce the wine that makes us bold, | 
| And /ſprightly wit and love inſpires. Dryden. 
: Wien now the /prigdt/y trumpet, from afar, 
Had giv'n the ſignal ot a ing war. Dryden. 
+ Each morn wak d me with a /þrightly lay: 


Of oproing heav'n the ſung, and gladſome day. Prior. 
Ide ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 


She runs, but hopes the does not run unſeen. Pope. 


on L 


SPR 


| To SPRI Y . u. preterit rung or ſprang, 


anciently /prong ; part. /prung. [7 ppan- 
Zan, Saxon; ſpringen, Dutch. 


1, To ariſe out of the ground, and grow, | 


by vegetative power. 

All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 


In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakſpeare, 
To his muſick plants and flowers 

Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 

There had made a laſting ſpring. Shakſpeare. 


To ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the bud 
of the tender herb to ſpring forth. 


Fob, 
Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that 
ſprang up and increaſed. 3 Mark. 


Tell me, in what 
The thiſtle /prings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 
2, Tobegin to grow. 


That the nipples ſhould be made with ſuch per- 


forations as to admit paſſage to the milk when drawn, | 
young not 


otherwiſe to retain it ; and the teeth of the 
ſprung are effects of providence. 
3. To proceed as from ſeed, 4 
You ſhall eat this year ſuch things as grow of them - 
ſelves; and in the ſecond year that whicb./ſpringelh 
of the ſame, 2 ApS. 
Much more good of (in ſhall ſpring. Milton, 
4. To come into exiſtence; to iſſue forth, 
Hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 
They never then had /prung like ſummer flies, 
: | F Shakſpeare. 
Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it 
ts 
And och warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the _ 
ope. 
5. To ariſe; to appear; to begin to appear 
or to exiſt. 
When the day began to /pring, they let her go. 


Judges, 


Ray. 


To them which ſat in the region and ſhadow of | 


death, light is /prung up. Matthew. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure ſtreams of the /pringing day 
With yourdull influence : it is for you 
To fit and ſcowl upon night's heavy brow, Craſb. 
Do not blait my /Þringing hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. Rowe 
6, To iſſue with effect or force. | 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th“ expected morn ! 
hy . to light, auſpicious babe, be born ! Pope. 
7. To proceed as from anceſtors, or a 
country. 


How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 


Hlo long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of; 


The noble houſe of Marcius. Shakſpeare. 
Our Lord /prung out of Judea, — 
f All theſe 
Shall, like the brethren ſprang of dragon's teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he fall amongſt em. Jon ſon. 

Heroes of old, by rapine and by ſpojl, | 

In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil ; 
Thus to their gods each then allied his name, 
This ſprang from Jove, and that from Titan came. 
Granville, 
8. To proceed as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon. - 
They found new tofprin 
Out of ef pair. Oy p Milton. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the 
Fro of ay Ftv my and LA in things, 

rang ſrom the original, by the 
/ Wa — : F | . 

9. To grow; to thrive. 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king, | 
At whoſe command we perich and we /pring ® ' 
Thea tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 

To make a virtue of neceſſity. * Dryden, 


10. To bound; to leap ; to jump; to ruſh | 


haſtily ; to appear ſuddenly. 
| ſtrange commotion. 
Ts in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarta; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtraight 


| Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again, Shatſp. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


SPR 


I ſprang not more in joy at firſt hearing he 
man child, than now in firſt ſeeing he bad RT 
himſelf a man. hakſpeare, 


He called for alight, and /Þrarg in, and 1 be. 
fore Paul. Aa; 


When heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold 


again; 
_ Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow 'd her amain, 
/ Dryden, 


Afraid to ſleep, 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She ſprung ſrom bed. Dryden 
Nor lies ſhe long; but, as her fates ordain, : 
Springs up to life z and, freſh to ſecond pain, 
Is ſav'd to-day, to-morrow to be (lain. Drydey, 
See, aw'd by heav'n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes ; 
And, /pringing from her diſappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms, Blachnore 
The mountain ſtag that /prings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 
Nor has a maſter to retain his courſe, 
That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be 
Than be a ſlave, Philips. 
11. To fly with elaſtick power; to ſtart. 
A link of horſehair, that will eaſily flip, faiten to 
the end of the ſtick that /privgs, Mortimer. 
12. To riſe from a covert. 

My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will /prizg, 

 OUrway, 


A covey of partridges Hpringing in our front, 
our infantry in diſorder. Maui 4%. 


13, To iſſue from a fountain, 
Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found a 
well of ſpringing water. | Cenqſis. 
Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates/pring; 
And from the Danube's froſty banks tothoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 


Roſcommon, 


dd ! ts 


14. To proceed as from a ſource, 
Tis true from force the nobleſt title ſprings 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kids, 
; L Dryden, 
15. To ſhoot; to iſſue with ſpeed and 
violence. 5 


Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung = the vaulted roof, and made the temple 
right: 
The pow'r, behold ! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryd, 
The friendly gods a ſpringing gale enlarg'd ; 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Greciancliffs appear c. Pope, 
To SPRING, v. &. 
1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. 
Thus I reciaim'd my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I choſe ; 
Now negligent of ſport I lie; 
And now, as other fawkners uſe, 
I /pring a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, figh, and die; 
And the game kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. Damme. 
That ſprung the game you were to ſet, 
Before you'd time to draw the net. Hudibras. 
A large cock pheaſant he rung in one of the 
neighbouring woods. | Spectator. 
Here 1 ule a great deal of diligence before I can 
ſpring avy thing; whereas in town, whilſt I am 
tollowing one character, I am croſſed by another, 
that they puzzle the chaſe, Addiſon, 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the wa)! 
The ſcent grows warm 3. he ſtops, he /prings the 
prey. | | Gays 
2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The nurſe, ſurpris'd with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and /pringsa 9 


TRE man by his own ſtrength to heav'n would 


ar, * 

And would not be oblig'd to God for more: 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou milled, 

To thiok thy wit theſe godlike potions bred ! 

Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 

But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: 

Reyeal'd religion firſt inform's thy fight, - 

And zeaſonlay, not, till faith /prung the 15. 


S PR 


He that has ſuch a burning zeal, and ſyrlugt ſuch | 
mighty diſcoveries, mult needs be an admirable 
patriot. : 4 1 Collier. 
3. To make by ſtarting : applied to a ſhip. 
People diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome reflec- 
tions, as of the cargo of a ſhip that has Jprung a 
leak. L' Eftrange, 
No more accuſe thy pen ; but eharge the crim 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time: | 
Beware the publick laughter of the town, 
Thou /pring'/? a leak already in thy crown. Dryd. 
Whether the /prurg a leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether (he was overſet with wind, | 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. 
92 5 Dryden. 
4. To diſcharge: applied to a mine. 
Our miners diſcovered ſeveral of the enemies 
mines, who have ſfrung divers others which did 
little execution. Tutler. 
I ſprung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was 
overthrowa. Addiſon. 
To contrive on a ſudden; to produce 


haſtily; to offer unexpeRedly. 

The friends to the cauſe /prang a new project; 
and it was advertiſed that the criſis could not appear, 
till the ladies had ſhewn their zeal againſt the 


Pretender. Swift, 
6. To paſs by leaping. A barbarous uſe, 
Uabeſeeming ſkill 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the pranting ſteed. 


Thomſon, 
7. Of the verb ſpring the primary ſenſe is 
to grow out of the ue : ſo plants 
ſpring, thence ſpring for the ſeaſon ; ſo 
water ſprings, thence /pring for a foun- 
tain, Plants riſe unexpectedly, and 
waters break out violently ; thence any 
thing done ſuddenly, or coming haſtily, 
is ſaid to /pring; thence ſpring means an 
elaſtick body, Thus the active ſignifi- 
cations all import ſuddenneſs or force. 
RING. . /. from the verb.] 
i. The ſeaſon in which plants riſe and 


vegetate; the vernal ſeaſon, | 
rpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing: 
To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made a laſting ſpring. Shakſpeare. 
The /pring viſiteth not theſe quarters ſo timely as 
the eaſtern parts. Carew. 
Come, gentle /pring, ethereal mildneſs come, 
And from the boſom of yon dropping cloud 
Upon our plains deſcend. omſon. 
2. An elaſtick body; a body which, when 
diſtorted, has the power of reſtoring 
eos to its former ſtate, 
is may be performed by the ſtrength of ſome 
ſuch /pring as is — in watches: this ſpring may 
be applied to one wheel, which ſhall give an equal 
motion to both the wings. Wilkins. 
The ſpring muſt be made of good ſteel, well tem- 
| Pered; and the wider the two ends of the ſpring 
| Rand aſunder, the Wider it throws the chape of the 
vice open. * , Moxon 
He that was ſharp- ſighted enough to ſee the con- 
figuration of the minute particles of the ſpring of a 
clock, and upon what peculiar impulſe its elaftick 
motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething 
very admirable. + N Locke, 
3. Elaſtick foree. 


Heav'ns, what a /pring was in his arm, to throw 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry blow! 


a 


void of elaſticity, will not rebound from one another: 
mgpraecrabilty makes them only ſtop. If two equal 
ies meet directly in vacuo, they will by the laws 


of motion ſtop where they meet, loſe their motion, 


and remain in reſt ; unleſs they be elaſtick, and receive 


new motion from their /pring. Newton. 


The foul is gathered within herſelf, and recovers 
that /pring, which js weakened when the 2 
7 


; ; Dryden. 
Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or ſo ſoft as to be 


UN 
SPR 
| Tn adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any more 
| yield, they muſt break, or loſe their /pring. 

l Arbutbnot. 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which 


motion or action is produced or propa- 
gated. 

My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the /pring: of life ; 
So much the name of father awes me ſtill. Drydex. 

Nature is the ſame, and man is the ſame, has 
the ſame affections and paſſions, and the ſame /prings 
that give them motion. Rymer. 

Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move. Pope. 

5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent 
effort; a ſudden ſtruggle. 

The pris ner with a ring from priſon broke; 
Then ftretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. 

Dr 


en 
With what a /pring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground! 


Aaddiſon. 
6. A leak ; a ſtart of plank, 
Each petty hand | 
Can ſteer a ſhip becalm'd ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muſt know 
His tides, his currents; how to ſhift his ſails 
Where her /prings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop 
'em. : 3 Ben Fonſon. 
7. A 3 ; an iſſue of water from the 
earth. 


Now ſtop thy rings; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
And ſwell ſo much the higker by their ebb. Shak/. 
Springs on the tops of hills paſs through a great 
deal of pure earth, with leſs mixture of other waters. 
Bacon. 
When in th' effects ſhe doth the cauſes know, 
And _—_ the ſtream, thinks where the ring doth 
rife ; 
And ſeeing the branch, conceives the root below ; 
Theſe things ſhe views without the body's eyes. 
| Davies, 
Hie adds the running rings and ſtanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers — | 


Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, ; 
And ſeeks his hidden ring, and fears his nephews 


fates. Dryden. 
He bathed himſelf in cold ſpring water in the 
midſt of winter. Locke. 


The water that falls down from the cloyds, ſinking 
into beds of rock or clay, breaks out in/Prings, com- 
monly at the bottom of hilly ground. Locke, 

8. A ſource; that by which any thing is 
1 
o that great ring which doth great kingdoms 
move, 
The ſacred ſpring whence right and honour ſtreams; 
Diſtilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia ſheds her beams. Davies. 
I move, I ſee, I ſpeak, diſcourſe, and know; 
Though now I am, I was not always ſa: 
Then that from which I was muſt be before, 
Whom, as my /pring of being, I adore. Dryden. 
Rolling down through ſo many barbarous ages, 
from the ſtring of Virgil, it bears along with it the 
filth of the Goths and Vandals. Dryden. 
He has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the 
continual feaſt of a good conſcience within, that for- 
bids him to be miſerable. Bentley, 
9. Riſe ; beginning. 
About the ſpring of the day, Samuel called Saul 
to the top of the houſe. 1 Samuel, 
10. Cauſe ; original. 

The reaſon of the quicker or ſlower termination 

of this diſtemper, ariſes from theſe three Jprin fo 
| Blackmore, 


great rivers, are often mean and liule, ' Swift, 
SPRING. | 


Gouda as. fo A'youth, Obſolete, 


Before the butl ſbe pitur'd winged love, 
With his young brother ſport, light fluttering - 
Upon ha waves, as each had been a dove; 
The one his bow and ſhafts, the other ſpring 
A burning tead about his head did move, 


Mare in concert with the bod /. Addiſon, 


The firſt /prings of great events, like thoſe of | 


SPR 

SprINGE, ». . [from ſpring.] A gin; a 
nooſe. which, faſtened to any e aſtick 
body, catches by a ſpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Ofrick, 

I'm juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. Sah. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lend, 

But neither /pringes, nets, nor ſnares employ. Dryd. 

With hairv /pringes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines ot hair furpriſe the finny prey. Pope. 

SeR1i/NGER, 2. . [from /pring. | One who 
rouſes game. 

SPRI'NGHALT. #. , [ /pring and Ball.] 
A lameneſs by which the horſe twitches 
up his legs. 

They've all new legs, and lame ones: one would 

take it, 
That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 
And ſpringhaltreign'd among them. Shatſpeare, 

SPRI'NGINESS, 2. J. [from /pringy.] Elaſ- 
ticity ; power of reſtoring itſelt, 

When there is a continued endeavour of the parts 
of a body to put themſelves into another ſtate, the 
progreſs may be much more ſlow; fance it was a 
great while before the texture of the corpuſcles of the 
tteel were fo altered as to make them loſe their 
former ſpringineſs, | Boyle. 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elaſti- 
city and /Þringineſs, capable of condenſation and 
rare faction. Bentley. 

SyR1/NGLE, 2. /. [from ſpring.] A ſpringe; 
an elaſtick nooſe. 

Woodcocks arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where 
every plaſh (hoot ſerveth for ¶pringlet to take them, 


Carew. 


To SPR1/NGLE. v. a, Miſprinted, I ſup- 
poſe, for /printkle, 
This is Timon's laſt, 
Who, ſtuck and ſpangled with your flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and /pring/es in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Shakſpearee 


SPRI'NGTIDE. 2. /. | ſpring and tide.] 
Tide at the new and full moon; high 
tide, 

Love, like ſpriagtides, full and high, 

Swells in every youthful veiu ; 

But each tide does leſs ſupply, 

Till they quite ſhrink in again: 

If a flow in age appear, 

'Tis but rain, and runs not clear. Dryden. 
Moſt * die when the moon chiefly reigns; 

that is, in the night, or upon or near a — 

re. 


SpR1'NGY. adj. [from ſpringe.] 


itſelf, ge gd | 6 

Had not the Maker wrought the /pri me, 
Such as it is, to fan the vital 38 wad 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languiſh'd in th' arterial road; 
While the tir'd heart had ſtrove, with truitleſs pain, 
To puſh. the lazy tide along the vein, Blackmore. 

his vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unin- 


Jpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
an i means than a repulſive power. Newton: 
hough the bundle of fibres which conſtitute the 
mulcles may be ſmall, the hibres may be ſtrong and 
ring y. Arbutbnot. 
If our air had not been a /pring y body, no animal 
could have exerciſed the very function of reſpira- 
tion; and yet the ends of reſpiration are not ſerved 
by that ſpringinels, but by ſome other unknown 


| quality, | Bentley, 
2, (from ſpring.] Full of ſprings or foun- 
tains. Not uſed, 


Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are ſpring y or 
wet, rather marl them for graſs than corn. 8 
To SPRINKLE. v. a. [ ſprinkelen, Dutch.!] 


1. To ſcatter ; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 
Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let 
Moſes /prink/e it towards the heaven. Exodus. 


2. To ſcatter in drops 


As in their fire*'s new love both triymphing. Spenſer, 


Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Numberts 
1 


1. Elaſtick; having the power of reſtoring 


telligible, by fergning. the particles of air to be 
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g. To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt by | 


ſcattering in ſmall particles. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aſſur- 
ance of faith, having our hearts /prinkled from an 
evil coaſcience. Hebrews. 

| Wings he wore 
Of many a colour'd plume /prink/ed wich gold. 
Milton, 

The prince, with living water /priz&/ed o'er + 

His limbs and body; then approach'd the door, 
Poſſeſs'd the porch. Dryden. 
To Spr1/NKLE, v. 2. To perform the act 


of ſcattering in ſmall drops. 

The prieſt ſhall fprixk/e of the oil with his finger. 

= Levitieus.. 

Baptiſm may well enough be performed by /prink- 
ling, or effuſion of water. _ MAyliffe, 

When dext' rous damſels twirl the /þrink/ing mop, 
And cleanſe the ſpatter'd ſaſh, and ſcrub the ftairs, 
Kno Saturday appears. Gay. 


Ser1'xxLER. 2. . [from /prinkle.] One 
that ſprinkles. v1 
To SyR1T, v. a, rpnyrran, Sax. ſpruyten, 


Dutch.] To throw out; to eject with 


force, Commonly pirt. 
Toads ſometimes exclude or /prit out a dark and 
liquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 
there may be perhaps therein; but it cannot be 
called their urine, Brown. 


"To SPRIT. v. a. To ſhoot; to germinate ; 


tõ ſprout, Uſed of barley wetted for 
malt, 2100 1 | 
'Ser1T, 2. /. [from the verb.] Shoot; 
ſprout. 85 | | 
The barley, after it has been.couched four days, 


will ſweat a little, and ſhew the chit or /pri7 at the | 


root-end of the corn. | Mortimer, 
Sypr1Tsart. u.  [ fprit and ſail.] The 
fail which belongs to the boltſprit maſt. 
N . 

Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by 


utting the /pritjail tackle off with their ſhort 
hatchets. Wiſeman, 


Sexz1iTz. 2. J. [contraRted from Spirit. 
A ſpirit; an incorporeal agent. 
The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Poe. 
Of theſe am I who thy protection claim; 

A watchful;/prite, and Ariel is my name. Pope, 
Ser1'TEFULLY. adv. [See SPRIGHT- 
--pvLLY.] Vigorouſly; with life and 
„ „ 

The Grecians /pritefully drew from the darts the 


| corle, - .. | 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. | Chapman, 


BTI T ELI. adv, [from ſprite, ] Gayly, 
You have not ſeene young heiffers, highly kept, 
Fill'd full of daifies at the field, and driven 8 
Home to their hovels; all ſo /pritely given, 
That no roome can containe them. | 


SproNG. The old pret. of ſpring. 
Not miſtruſting, till theſe ve curioſities /prong 
up, that ever any man would think our labour 
n 1 0p = time N : 
J SPROUT. v. #. [ppytran, Saxon; 
Jpruyten, Dutch. Sprout, /prit, and by a 
very frequent tranſpoſition pit or ſpuri, 
are all the ſame word.] 1 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation; to germinate. 
* ++ "Ihe ſpreuting leaves that ſaw you here,” 
And call'd their fellows to the fight. Coley, 
Try whether theſe things in the /prouting do 
-increaſe weight, by weighing them betore they are 
-hanged up; and afterwards again, when they are 
ſprouted, 18 Bacon. 
That leaf faded, but the young buds ſpronted on, 
"which afterwards opened into fair leaves. Bacon. 
We find no ſecurity to prevent germination, 
whoſe ends, cut off, 
have notwithſtanding freut. 


4 # 


| SpruceB'sr. a. % [from /pruce, 2 kind | 


having made trial of grains, w 
rid * 


8 PR g 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen N | 
Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly * „ 


en. 


Hence ſprouting plants enrich the plain and Wood; 1 


For phyſick ſome, and ſome deſign'd for food. 
Blackmore. 
Envied Britannia, ſturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and /prozts againſt the ſtroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her 8 
rior, 


Rub malt between your hands to get the come or 

Sprouting clean away. Mortimer. 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture, 


3. To grow, 
Th' enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, 
And on the aſhes ſprouting plumes appear. Ticke/, 


SPROUT. 2. /. [from the verb.] A ſhoot 


of a vegetable, . 
Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put 
forth —_ for a time. Bacon, 
Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſlumbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, 
Number my ranks, and viſit every /prout. Milton. 
To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought 
in the tender ſprouts of ſhrubs; and, after it had 
taſted, it began to eat of ſuch as are the uſual food 
of goats, | | Ray. 


SPROUTS, 2. f. pl. [from /prout.] Young 
coleworts. 

SPRUCE. adj. [Skinner derives this word 
from preux, French; but he propoſes it 
with heſitation : Junius thinks it comes 
from ſprout : Caſaubon trifles yet more 
contemptibly. I know not whence to 
deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient 
books we find furniture of pruce a thing | 
coſtly and elegant, and thence probably 
came ſpruce.] Nice; trim; neat without 
elegance. It was anciently uſed of things 
with a ſerious meaning; it is now uſed 
only of perſons, and with levity. 

Due tree 
That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up ſpruce, fill'd with diamond. Donne. 


Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ſtreet, 
Tho' ſome more ſpruce companion thou doit meet. 


Donne, 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the /prace and jocund ſpring ; 
The graces, and the roſy-boſom'd hours, | 
Thither all their bounties bring. Million. 
I muſt not ſlip into too /pruce a ſtyle for ſerious 
matters; and yet I approve not that dull inſipid way 
. of writing praQtiſed by many chymiſts. Boyle. 
He put his band and beard in erder, 
The ſprucer to accoſt and board her. Hudibras. 
He is ſo ſpruce, that he never can be genteel. 
Tatler, 
This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that ragged 
coat under his livery : can't he go. /pruce and clean? 
RET f | Arbutbnot. 


To SPRUCE, v. #. [from the adjective. 
To dreſs with affected neatneſs. 
SPRUCE. 2. /. A ſpeci 


Bacon. 


ies of fir. 


of fir. ] Beer tinctured with branches of 
„ ; gl pl 3 Pact 
In ulcers of the kidneys; /prucebeer is a good bal- 
ſamick, .  Arbuthuct, 
SPRU'CELEATHER, . , [Ccorru 
Pruſſian leather. MN 
The leather was of Pruce. | 
SyRu'CELY, adv, [from /prace.] In a 
nice manner, , e 
Syru'centss. #./. [from /pruce,] Neat- 
neſs without elegance. 53 
SeRUNG. The pret, and part. paſl, of 


— 
I, 


| SPUME. . J. 


SpU'NGINGHOUSE.- 2. /. 


SFU. 
Tall Norway fir their maſts in battle ſpent, 
And Eugliſh oaks /prung leaks and planks reſtore, 


| OE 5 yan, 
Now from beneath Maleas“ airy height 
Aloft ſhe rung, and ſteer'd to Thebes her fleht. 


Poj 
Who /prurg from kings ſhall know lefs joy than . 
: . Poe, 
SPRUNT, z. ſ. Any thing that is ſhort and 
will not eaſily bend. 
S pub. z. /. A ſhort kniſe; any ſhort thick 
thing, in contempt, 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 
Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe ſtones hetwixt 
My /pud theſe nettles from the ſtones can part, ; 
No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. 
Swift, 
SPU'LLERS of Yarn, 2. /. [perhaps pro- 
-perly /poolers. | Are ſuch as are employed 
to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit for the 
loom. Di, 
[/puma, Latin.] Foam; 
froth. 
Materials dark and crude, _ 
Of ſpirituous and fiery ume, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they hoot forth 
So beauteous, op'ning to the ambient light. Mix. 
| Waters frozen in pans, after their diſſolution, 
leave a froth and /pwme upon them, which are 
cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed by the congealable 
mixture. | Erewn, 
To SPUME., 2. #, [ ſpumo, Latin.] To 
foam; to froth, 
SPUMOUS. } adj. {| /pumens, Latin; from 
OPU'MY. the noun. ] Frothy ; foamy, 
The cauſe is the putrefaction of the body by unna- 
tural heat : the putritying parts ſuffer a turgeſcence, 
and becoming airy' and /pumous, aſcend into the 
ſurface of the water. Brown, 
Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 
The /pumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky (hore. Dei d. 
The ſpumous and florid ſtate of the blood, in paſ- 
ſing through the lungs, ariſes from its own elaſticity, 
and its violent motion, the aerial particles expanding 
themſelves, Arbuthnt, 
Sr ux. The pret. and part. paſſ. of Vin. 
The nymph nor un, nor dreſs'd with arttul pride; 
Her veſt was gather d up, her hair was tied. Aaii/on, 
Sr UN GR. 2. . | /porgia, Latin, ] A ſponge, 
See SPONGE, 
When he needs what you have gleaned, it is but 
ſqueezing you, and, ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. 
Shakſpeare, 
Conſidering the motion that was impreſſed by the 
painter's hand upon the unge, compounded with 
the ſpecifick gravity of the unge, and the reſiſtance 
of the air, the unge did mechanically and unavoid- 
ably move in that particular line of motion, Bentley. 


To SPUNGE. v. #. [rather To /porge.] 
To hang on others for maintenance. 
This will maintain you, with the perquiſite of 
ſbunging while you are young. Swift. 
[ ſpange and 
houſe. | -- A houſe to which debtors are 
taken before commitment to priſon, 
where the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or 
riot at their coſt, | 
A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a /pur:2- 
inghouſe, - , ; ; Swifts 
Spu'NGY. adj. [from ſpunge. 
1. Full of ſmall holes, and ſoft like a 
ſponge. 
Some Evgliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of /pung y ſoftneſs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. Oryden, 
2. Wet; moiſt ; watery, _ | 
I ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the /-«7g y ſouth to this part ot the welt, 
There vamſh'd in the ſun-beams. Shakſpeart, 


| 3- Having the quality of imbibing. 


3 
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There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 


- More ſtung y to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear. Shakſp, 
122 iy . Rotten wood; r! | 
See SPON Ke 


To make white powder, the beſt way is by the 
wder of rotten willows : punk, or touchwood pre- 
7 pared, might perhaps make it ruſſet. Brown, 


UR. 2. /. una, Saxon; pere, Daniſh, 
3 1 Dutch; e/peron, French, ] 
1, A ſharp point fixed in the rider's heel, 

with which he pricks his horſe to drive 


him forward. | 
He borrowing that homely armour for want of a 
better, had come upon the ur to redeem Philoclea's 
Gute. Sidney. 
Whether the body politiek be 
A borſe whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the pur. 
Sha#kſpeare. 
He preſently ſet urs to his horſe, and departed 
with the reſt of the company. Knolles. 
Was I for this intitled Sir, 
And girt with ruſty ſword and /pur, 
For fame and honour to wage battle? Hudibras. 


2, Incitement ; inſtigation, It is uſed 
with 7 before the effect. Dryden has 
uſed it with /; but, if he ſpeaks pro- 
perly, he means to make the following 


word perſonal. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unleſs there 
be ſome end, the defire whereof provoketh unto 
motion, how ſhould that divine power of the ſoul, 
that ſpirit of our mind, ever ſtir itſelf into action, 
unleſs it have alſo the like ſpur ? Hooker. 

What need we any /pur, but our own cauſe, * 
To prick us to redreſs ? Shakſpeare, 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon 
the /pur of a particular occaſion, but out of provi- 
dence of the future, to make his people more and 
more happy. 

Reward is the /pzr of virtue in all good arts, all 
laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 
other ſpur, will never be wanting, when particular 
rewards are propoſed. Dryden. 

The chief, it not only, /þzr to human induſtry 

and action, is uneaſineſs. Lacke. 

The former may be a ur to the latter, till age 
makes him in love with the ſtudy, without any 

childiſn bait, | Cheyne, 
3. A ſtimulus; a prick; any thing that 
galls and teaſes, 

Grief and patience, rooted in him both, | 
Mingle their hu together. Shakſpeare. 

4+ The ſharp points on the legs of a cock 
with which he fights. 

Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth: 
as for their pur, it is but a nail. Bacon. 

Animals have natural weapons to defend and of- 
fend; ſome talons, ſome claws, ſome /purs and 
deaks, | Ray. 

5. Any thing ſtanding out ; a ſnag, 
The ftrong-bas'd promontory , | 
Have I made ſhake, and pluckt up by. the /purs 
The pine and cedar, , Shak ſpeare. 


To SPUR. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To prick with the ſpur; to drive with 
the ſpur, a 5 | 
My. friend, who always takes care to cure his 
horſe of ſtarting fits, /purred him up to the very 
fide of the coach. ; Addiſon. 
„Paoour father, when he mounted, 
Rein'd em in ſtrongly, and he /purr'd them hard. 
| 3 Dryden. 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, when 
de finds his ignorance is careſſed? But when you 
brow. beat and maul them, you make them men; 
for though they have no natural mettle; yet, if 
they are /pzyred and kicked, they will mend their 
"PR" Collier. 
2 
Lovers break not hours, 
9 reg 7884 _ their time: 
»0 muen they pur their expedition. 
1 Lc the awe has got Xia el minds be 


** 


Shakſpeare. 
ſo 


? 


Bacon. 


| SeuU'RLING. 2. J. [eſperlan, Fr.] A ſmall 


—_— 


Jo inftigate; to ihcite; to urge forward. 
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tempered with the marks of good-will, that affec- 
tion may ſpur them to their duty. Locke. 
3. To drive by force, | 
Love will not be /purr'd to what it loaths. 
Shakſpeare, 


To SPUR, v. 2. 


1. To travel with great expedition, 

With backward bows the Parthians ſhall be there, 
And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their ſear ; 
A double wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows. 

Dryaen. 
2, To preſs forward. | 

Aſcanius took th' alarm, while yet he led, 

And, /purring on, his equals ſoon o'erpaſs. Dryden. 

Some bold men, though they begia with infinite 
ignorance and errour, yet, by /Purring on, refine 
themſelves. Grew, 

SPU'RGALLED. adj, pur and gall.] Hurt 
with the ſpur, | | 
] was not made a horſe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs, 
Spurgall'd and tir'd by jaunting Bolingbroke. 
Shakſpeare. 

What! ſhall each /purga!/'d hackney of the day, 
Or each new-penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend? Pope, 

SPURGE. z. . [cſpurge, Fr. ſpurgie, Dut. 
from purgo, Lat.] A plant violently 

purgative. Surge is a general name in 
Engliſh for all milky purgative plants. 

| Skinner, 

Every part of the plant abounds with a milky 
Juice. There are ſeventy-one ſpecies of this plant, 
of which wartwort is one. Broad-leaved ſpwrge is 
a biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under the 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in theſe 
plants is uſed by ſome to deſtroy warts; but parti. 
cular care ſhould be taken in the application, becauſe 
it is a ſtrong cauſtick. Miller. 

That the leaves of cataputia, or purge, being 
plucked upwards or downwards, perform their ope- 
rations by purge or vomit, is a ſtrange conceit, 
aſcribing unto plants poſitional operations. Brown, 

SPURGE Flax. n. J. [thymelza, Lat.] A 
plant. 

| SPURGE Laurel or Mezereon. u. f. | chamæ- 

| &daphne, Lat.] A plant. 

SPURGE Olive, u. /. [chamelea, Lat.] A 
ſhrub, . N 
SPUR GE Wort. *. 2 Lxipbion, Lat.] A 

plant. 
SPU'RIOUS. adj. [/purins, Latin. 
1. Net genuine; counterfeit ; adulterine, 

Reformed churches teject not all traditions, but 
ſuch as are ſpurious, ſuperſtitious, and not conſonant: 
to the prime rule of faith. ite. 

The coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected 
as ſpurious, nor is the other eſteemed more authen- 
tick by the preſent Roman medaliſts. Addiſon. 

If any thing elſe has been printed, in which we 
really had any hand, it is loaded with ſpurious 
additions, 4 Swift, 

2, Not legitimate ; baſtard, 

Your Scipios, Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
Theſe gods on earth, are all the /purious brood 
Of violated maids, Addiſon. 

SP U'RIOUSNESS. 2. J. 5 ſpurious, ] | 
Adulterateneſs ; ſtate of being counter- 
feit. 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and ſpeak of his 
ſpuriouſneſs with as much confidence as if you were 
able to prove it; aterland. 


—— 


ſea fiſh, 

All-ſaints, do lay for porke and ſowſe, 

For ſprats and /puriings for your houſe, Tufſer, 
To SP URN. v. 4. [ Tponnan, Saxon. j 
1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the 

foot. 

They ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant, Sh peare. 


And /purn me back z but if it be not fo, . 


| Say my requeſt's unjuſt, * 


| Thou art not honeſt. 


- 


Shak/peares 1 


8 PU 


You that did — — rheum upon my beard, 
7 


And foot me as you /purn a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold, Shakſpeart, 
He in the ſurging ſmoke 


Uplifted /purn'd the ground. Milton, 
So was I forc'd | 

To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf, 

And ſpurn thee from my preſence, Dryden. 


Then will I draw up my legs, and ſpwrn her 
from me with my foot. Spectator. 

A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and /pxrns the riſing ſand. 


Pope. 
When Athens finks by fates unjuſt, oft 
When wild barbarians pur her duſt. Pope, 
Now they, who reach Parnaſſus? lofty crown; 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others _ 
E. 
2. To reject; to ſcorn; to put away with: 
contempt; to diſdain, 
In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name 
But fince thy outſide looks ſo fait and warlike, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and /purn. Shak/. 
3. To treat with contempt. 
Domeſticks will pay a more chearſul ſervice, . 
when they find themſelves not /purned becauſe for- 
tune has laid them at their matters feet. Locke. 
To SPURN, DV. A. 
1, To make contemptuous oppoſition; to- 
make inſolent refiſtance, 
A ſon to blunt the ſword - 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon; - 
Nay more, to ſpurs at your molt royal image. 
Shalſpeave. i 
I, Pandulph, do religiouſly demand 
Why thou againſt the church, .our holy mother, 
So wilfully doſt urn? Shakſpeares- 
Inſtruct me why 
Vanoc ſhould /purn againſt our rule, and ſtir 
The tributary province to war, Philips, 
To toſs up the heels; to kick or ſtruggle. 
The drunken chairman in the kennel ſpurns, 
The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'erturns. Cay. 
SPURN, z. / [from the verb.] Kick; inſo- 
lent and contemptuous treatment. 
The inſolence of office, and the /purns 
That patient merit of th*-unworthy takes. Shakſpy. 
SPU'RNEY, 2. /, A plant. 


Syu'arER, 2. / [from /pur.] One who 
uſes ſpurs, $5: * 
. [from /pur,] One who 


SPU/RRIER, 2. 
makes ſpurs. 
SPU'RRY. z. /. [/purgula, Lat.] A plant. : 
To SPURT. v. z. [See ToSpPiRT.] To fly 
out with a quick ſtream. 


If from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of the 
ſpurting out of the blood will ſhew it.  Wiſemare-. 


SP u'RWAY. 2 /. [ſpur and away.] A horſe. 
way; a bridle road: diſtinet from a road 


for carriages. 5 
py [/putitmy Lat.]. The. 


SpUTA'TION, 2. 
act of ſpitting. 

A moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moiſt /putaticn, or expeQoration3. a-dry one 
is known by its dry cough. . Harvey. 

To SPU T TER. v. 2. [/puto, p | 
1. To emit moiſture in ſmall flying drops. 

* If a manly drop or two fall down, ; 
It ſealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, /putt'ring in the flame, works outwirdyinto » 

| tears. + Dryden: 
2. To fly out in ſmall particles with ſome - 
noiſe. | | 


fly 
The nightly virgin, while ber u heel ſbe plies, 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 3 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt*ring light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 

3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as wich 
the mouth full; to throw. out the ſpitile 
by haſty ſpeech. | „ 
As pinking owl ſat ſputtering at the ſun, andaſked + 
bim what he meant, to-Rand flaring her in the eyes? 
* Tre 


2. 


9 


SPY S 8 


| They could neither of them ſpeale their rage; „ Ie ia my nature's plague SquaſnmroNED, adj. {from u 
. and Ao fell 8 ſputtering at one 3 two — Joy We and · oſt my jealouſy | Formed into ſqua As Se ron.) 
roaſting apples. 485 Congreve, apes faults that are not.. Sbalſpeare. "They gladly thither haſte; and by a cho 
Though be ſputter through a ſeſſion, 1 Spy'/BOAT. 1. 1 122 and boat.] A boat] of 2 angels hear his carol Weg. Miker 
It never makes the Jeaftiraprefſion ; gr ſent out for intelligence. a | Squat. adj. | ſqualidus, Lat ] Fo I: 
Whate er he ſpeaks for mutinels:gors. wife 4 Giving the colour of the ſea to their ſpyboats, to] yafty -» filthy, © a i 92 
To Spu'rTER. v. 3. To throw out with | keep them from being diſcovered, came from the A Joleful cafe defires a dele ful ſ 
| f | Veneti, Arbuthnit. \ x; | 2 
\noiſe and heſitation, a | Without vain-art or curious compliments; 

Thou doſt with lies the throne invade ; SQUAB. ad;. [T know not whencederived.] A r fortune into baſeneſs flowing 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, 1. Urfeathered : newly hatched. \ Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Sper: 7. 
And ſputt'ring under ſpecious names thy gall» | Why muſt old pf zeons, and they tale, be dreſt, Uncomb'd his locks, and fqzalid his attire, 

9 8 - Dryden. When thn © mon 7225 N the neſt? { Volike the trim of love and gay defire. Drydey, 
In the midi of carefſes, and without the leaſt HT King. All theſe Cocytus bounds with /7zalid reeds, 


9 OO * 4%. 2. Fat; chick and ſtout; awkwardly bulky. "With eee, e with deadly I 
| 3 2 The na | d; p n. 
Syvo'TTE3R. #, J. Moiſture thrown out in] Nor the u e nice, * UALL, v. d (/quala, Swediſp.) 
ſmall drops. Each health the youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. o ſcream out as a child or woman 
'Spu'rTERER. 2. /. [from ſputter.] One - 3 Betterten. frighted. 
„that ſputterz. SQUAB. 2. /. A kind of ſofa or couch; In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling 
SPY. =. . e, Welch; e/pion, French; | 2 ſtuffed cuſhion. | { ſhoulder of veal /gza/ls out at the fight 1 a "Mp 
die, Duteliy fpeculator, Latin. It is On her large /qzab you find her ſpread, JJ 1 „ 
A Like a fat corpſe upon a bed. Pope. 4 v5 4% 7 9 ene 
obſerved by a German, that py has been 8 v AB. adv With a heavy ſu d den fall ſixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat him 
in all ages Aa word by which the eye, Ql X 5-9 * ” | alive. The poor man /qualled terribly, Swift, 


1 plump and flat. A low word, 2 Cornelius ſunk back on a chair; the gueſts ſtaod 
or office of the eye, has been expreſſed : | The eaele took the tortoiſe up into the air, and | aſtoniſhed ; the infart/pualled Arburbner and Pepe, 


thus the Arima/pians of old, fabled to dropt him down, /qzab, upon a rock, that daſhed | Sqy ALL. x. / [from the verb.] 


have but one eye, were fo called from | dim to pieces. L*Efirarge.| | Loud ſcream. 
eri, which among the nations of Cau- To SQUAB. v. 1. To fall down plump or There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
caſus ſtill ſigniſies one, and /pt, which flat; to ſquelſh or ſquaſh, | The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller /all. 


: ok | SQUA'BBISH. adj, [from +] Thick; Pope. 
— rnd, vpn avg 238 0g Pere ; feſhy. [ ps 42 Sudden guſt of . A ſailor's e 
fees.) One ſent to watch the conduct 4 _ renders them of a /quab5j/> or IT SQUA DS 1. . from /quall,] Screamer; 
* 3 of“ others; one ſent to 9 SQUA'BBLE. v. 1. ¶liabla, Swediſh.) Sov. Wen dees fquall.)} Windy; 
— 5 1 eee quarrel; to debate peeviſhly; to guſty, A ſallor's 3 : 
| We'll hear poor rogues | { wrangle; to fight. A low word. S2UA'LOR. 2. /. [Latin.] Coarſeneſs; 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, Drunk ? and ſpeak parrot? and /qzabb/e ? 7.4 naſtineſs; want of cleanlineſs and neat- 


_ 2 


And take upon is the myſtery of things, | ger? ob, thou invincible ſpirit of wine! Sha nels 
God's /bi : 1 thought it not improper, in a /gzabbling and . . 

As if we ver Deg? „e 5 Shakſpeare | contentious age, to e 485 * of e e Take heed that their new flowers and ſweetneſs 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel ignorance. Glanville. do not as much corrupt as the others dryneſs and 
Three or four miles about Shakſpeare. If there muſt be diſputes, is not ſquabdling leſs Lieu Ben Fonſon, 
Every corner was poſſeſſed by diligent /pier upon | inconvenient than murder ? Callier. What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggary, 
their maſter and miſtreſs. © 4 The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is very plain, fulſome naſtineſs, /qzaſor, uglineſs, hunger, and 
| Lomas hoy» e {| though logicians might Yale a whole day, whe- | thirſt? : Fay Burton, 
Wich purpoſe to explore, or to diſturb, ther they ſhould rank them under negative or affir- | SQUA'MOUS. adj. [/quamens, Lat.] Scaly ; 

The ſecrets of your realm. Milton, | mative. CO Hart. covered with ſcales. 2 
Such command we had, | SQua'BBLE, 2. /. [from the verb.] A The ſea was repleniſhed with fiſh of the cartila« 


To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy, 
Or enemy, while God was in hiswork. Milton. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; | 
All they ſubdue become their /pies ; 


low-brawl; a petty quarrel. ginous wy | fquameſe, as of the er 

In lar factions, pragmatick fools commonly. taceous Kinds.  Foodward, 
PT. } Thoſe galls and balls are produced in the gems of 
. begin the J 2 wen ee oak, which may be called /qxamoxs oak cones. 


Secrets, as choſen jewels, are A man whoſe petſonal courage is ſuſpected, is not | Derban, 

Preſented to oblige the fair. Walter — to drive — 9 we him ; but may be allowed 1To SQUA'NDER. ., Q [ ver/chawenden, 
Over my men 1 Il ſet my careful pier, me merit of ſome or throwing a bottle at | Teutonick.] 

To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. | tis neighbour's "Arbathnot. . 


. Theſe wretched /pies of wit muſt then conieſs, Sn in 8 | 1, To ſcatter lavithly to ſpend profuſely; 
They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves the En. * - 9 2 . N al 4 to throw away in idle „ g 


Thoſe who attend on their ſtate, are ſo many' SQUABP1' E. 7. he [/quab and ie.] A pie | We /quander away ſome part of our fortune at 


4 a | ay. Atterbury, 
Joie: placed upon them by the publick toobſervethem | made of man Ingredients. th F They often yuander d, but they never _— 
nearly. |  Mtterbury.. Cornwal /quabpic, and Devon whitepot brings; Savage. 


To Sr v. v. a. See Sey.] And Leiſter beans and bacon, food of kings. Xing. | Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to infinuate 


2. To diſcouer by the eye at a diftance, or|||SQUA'DRON, . . [eſcadron, Fr. ſqua-| ed yay you brought, and how bite: = 

NH In 1 ſtate of concealment ; to eſpy. — Arame, Ital. from ua ratur, Latin.) 1 Then, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts of 
„eke dach no tongue, but is all eye; 1. A body of men drawn up ſquare. | men; 

8 A it 9 — 1 ay | Thoſe half. rounding 2 | 1 ons * _ N N agen. 4: 

This were the worlt that it could fay, | met loling ſtood in /qzadren join'd, rue friends would rather ſee ſuch thoughts as 

That being well 1 ſain would ſtay, Donne., | Jus ny s 1 f e they communicate only to one another, — what 


* tyger pied 1 0" F 2. Part of an army; a troop. they //quardey about to all the word. Pope. 


* 


How uncertain it is, whether the years we pro- 


frozen to death. | L'Eftrange.\} yr then rein d his horſe, that trotted pole to ourſelves ſhall be indulged to us; uncertain 
My brother Guyomar, methinks, I by; 5 by; and fo ths '| whether we ſhall have power, or even inclination, 
Haſte in his ſteps, and wonder in his eye. 4 robe | hn ena N 755 x to improve them better than thoſe we now under 
One in reading ſkipped over all ſentences where | _ Nothi Nen | 42 Ty” 4 Rogert. 
+he/ a note of admiration. © | "Swiſh othing the Moors were more afraid of, in 


away. 

a 0 2 . D "200, [i 2. To ſcatter; to diſſi te; to diſh rſe. 
„ eee ny, e Eg 
entail, how folicitous are they to repair Mat errour} , en nts Ago, with Tiles bred, 1] | be ladies, and other he bath {quan 

| ek | equ ' i 

——. Bag of Pay. | y etna hy cen fant of, hors] > The mop ne ſanded ff yin ape, 
RE EN SiaT ao-a by R es wa ci te rar Dp: 
- lager. —m—_— ' Numbers, } Nome could net :mnaintain ita-dominion over And has the ſoldiers hearts; upon the ſkirts 
r r. v. ½ To ſearch nacrowly, E eee, 


£ 


He is a ſucceſsful warrior, 
* | Dryden, 
'J 


Sq) A'NDERER, . from fquander.) A 


4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. 


1. A figure with right angles and equal 


SQU 


ſpendthrift; a p 
lariner. 


Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 


igal; a waſter; a 


the beginning to be /qzarderers and waſters. Locke. | 


SQU ARE. adj. [y/gwar, Welſh ; guadra- 
tus, Lai.) : © 

1. Cornered ; having right angles. 

All the doors and poſts were /qzare, with the 

windows. _ Rings, 

Water and air the varied form confound ; 

The ſtraight looks crooked, and the /yzare grows 

round. 

2. Forming a right angle. 

This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to 

other lines or ſtraight ſides, and try the ſquareneſs of 

their work. by Moxon. 


3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 
content; as three ſquare, ſive ſquare. 
Catching up in haſte his three /qzare ſhield, | 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. 

; Spenſer. 

The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of 
an S; one end of whick being thicker, and almoſt 
three uu , is inſerted into the firſt bone of the 
ſternon. Wiſeman. 


dhe 's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be ſuare 

to het. ' Shakſpeare, 

5. Strong; ſtout; well ſet: as, a /quare 

mans 

6. Equal; exact; honeſt; fair: as, /puare 
dealing. | 

All have not offended ; 
For thoſe that were, it is not /qzare to take 


On thoſe that are, revenge; crimes like to lands 
Are not inherited. | Shakſpeare, 


7. [In geometry.) Square root of any 
number is that which, multiplied by it. 
ſelf produces the /quare, as 4 is the 
ſquare root of 16; becauſe 4x 4=16; 
and likewiſe 6 the /qzare-root of 36, as 
6 x 6=36. 


SQUARE. 7. ,. [ /quadra, Latin,] 


ſides. 


Then did a ſharped ſpire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way, in /quare appear to me, 

Juſtly proportion'd up into his height, 
So tar as archer might his level ſee. 

Rais'd of graſſy turf their table was; 
And on her ample /quare from fide to ſide 
All autumn pil'd. | Milton. 

2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on 
The ſtatue of Alexander vit. ſtands in the large 
Jquare of the town. Addiſon, 
3. Content of an angle. 
la rectangle triangles the /qzare which is made 

of the ſide that ſubtendeth the right apgle, is equal 
to the ſquares which are made of the ſides contain- 


ing the right angle. | Brown, 
4. A rule or inftrument by which workmen 
meaſure or form their angles. | 
5. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion; 
juſtneſs of workmanſhip or conduct. 
Not now much uſed. 
In St. Paul's time, the integrity of Rome was | 
s; Corinth many ways reproved; they of 
Galatia much more out of /qzare. Hooker. | 
The whole ordinance ot that government was at 
Grft evil plotted, and through other overſights came 
more out of /qxare, to that diſorder which it is now 
25 unto. 5 Spenſer. 
ave not kept my ſyuare, but that to come 
Shall all be done b 1 y Shakſpeare. 
Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence out 
of /quare and rule as education. Raleigh, 


Squadron; troops formed ſquare, Not 
in uſe. 3 
Vol., II. 


Spenſer. 


Prior. | 


B 
4» 


| 5+ To accommodate ;, to fit, 


| To my proportion's ſtrength, 


| . 


| 


9. Level; equality. 


11, Rule; conformity, A 


L' Eftrange. 
12, SQUARES go. The game proceeds, 
Cheſsboards being full of ſquares, 


To SQUARE. v. 4. ¶guadro, Lat. from the 


1. To form with right angles. 
2. To reduce to a ſquare. 


3. To meaſure; to reduce to a meaſure. 


8S QU 
He alone | 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave /quares of war. 
Our ſuperfluous lacqueys and our peaſants, 

Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 

About our Yuares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. 


its root, can be exactly found, which 

multiphed by itſelf produces the ſquare, 

The following example is not accurate, 
Advance thy golden mountains to thei ſkies, 

On the broad baſe of fifty thouſand riſe : 

Add one round hundred; and, if that's not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare. Pope. 


8. Quaternion; number four: though per- 


haps, in the following lines, /quare may 2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite ſides. 


mean only capacity. 
: 1 proteſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 
Which the moſt precious /4zare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find I am alone felicitate 


In your dear love. Shakſpeare, 


Men ſhould fort themſelves with their equals; 
for a rich man that converſes upon the ſquare with 
a poor man, ſhall certainly undo him. L' Efrange. 

We live not on the ſyzare with ſuch as theſe, 
Such are our betters who can better pleaſe. Dryden. 


10. Quartile ; the aſtrological ſituation of 


planets, diſtant ninety degrees from each 
other, | 


| To th' other five 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, /qzare, and trine, and oppoſite, 


Of noxious efficacy. Milton, 


roverbial uſe. 
I ſhall break no ſquares whether it be ſo or not. 


One frog looked about him to ſee how /7uares 
went with their new king. L' Eftrange. 


noun, | 


Circles to /qzare, and cubes to double, 


Would give a man exceſſive trouble. Prior. 


Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to /quare all the ſex 
Creſſid's rule. Sbalſpeare. 
To adjuſt; to regulate; to mould; to 
ſhape, 
Dreams are toys; 

Yet for this once, yea ſuperſtitiouſly, 

I will be /quar'd by this. Shakſpeare. 
How frantickly I ſquare my talk! Saat re. 
Thou 'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 

That apprehends no further than this world, 

And /quar'f thy life accordingly. Shakſpeare. 
He employs not on us the hammer and the chiz- 


zel, with an intent to wound or mangle us, but | 
only to /qzare and faſhion our hard and {tubborn | 


hearts. Boyle, 


God has deſigned us a meaſure of our under- | 
takings; his word and law, by the proportions | 
whereof we are to /qxare our actions. Decay of Piety. | 


The oracle was enforced to proclaim Socrates to 
be the wiſeſt man in the world; becaufe he applied 


lives. 


wrought; 

A living ſermon of the truths he taught: 

For this by rules ſevere his liſe he % d, 

That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard. 
Dryden, 

This muſt convince all ſuch who have, upon a 

wrong interpretation, preſumed to /quare opinions 

by theirs, and have in loud exclamations ſhewn 

— abhorrence of univerſity education. Swift. 


Eye me, bleſt providence, aud /quare my trial 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſp. 
7. A ſquare number is when another, called | 75 SQUARE, v. u. 


1 


his ſtudies to the moral part, the fquaring men's | 


mmind. | 


His preachiog much, hut more his practice 


2. A ſudden fall,” 
| Briſes, ſquat, and falls, which often kill others, 


SQU 


Some profeſſions can equally /7zave themſelves 
to, and thrive under, all revolutions of government, 
| Souths 

6. To reſpect in quartile, 
O'er Libra's ſign a crowd of foes prevails, 
The icy goat and crab that /quare the ſcales. 


Crecs. 


1. To ſuit with; to fit with, 
I ſet them by the rule; and, as they /quar-, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare. Di yden. 
His deſcription /qxares exactly to lime. 
Vaedeuar d. 
Theſe marine bodies do not /quare with thoſe 
opinions, but exhibit phaznomena that thwart them, 
N vod ward. 


Obſolete. 


Ate you ſuch fools 
To /quare for this? would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? Shakſpeares 
But they do ſquare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 


5 «a7 k/pea re. 


SQUA'RENESS. 2. , [from /guare,] The 
ſtate of being ſquare, 

This inſtrument 4s for ſtriking lines ſquare to 
other lines or ſtraight lines, and try the /quarereſ5 
of their work. Moxon, 

Motion, /qrareneſs, or any particular ſhape, are 
the accidents of body. Wl alta 

SQUASH. 2. / ee quaſh, | 
1. Any thing ſoft and eaſily cruſhed, 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy; as a ſquaſh is before it is a peaſecod, or 
a codling when it is almoſt an apple. Shapeare. 

2. [ melope po. A plant. Miller. 

Squaſh is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows 

3. Any thing unripe ; any thing ſoft, * In 
contempt, 

How like I then was to this kernel, 
This /qua/h, this gentleman. 

4+ A ſudden fall, 


Since they will overload my ſhoulders, I ſhall 


Shakſpeare, 


Arbuthnot. 


5. 4222 of ae ＋ 
all was ſtopped a terrible ſqza 
founded louder the 3 of Hg ry 
To SQUASH. v. a, To cruſh into pulp. 
To SQUAT. v. #. [quattare, Ital.] To fit 
covering; to ſit cloſe to the ground, 
SqQuar, adj, [from the verb.] 
1. Cowering ; cloſe to the ground. 
: Him there they found, | 
| Squat like a taad cloſe at the ear of Eve. Milton. 


Her deareſt comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift, 


2. Short and thick; having one part cloſe 
to another, as thoſe of an animal con. 
trated and cowering. 


T be ſquill- inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimilitude 
to the ſquill-fiſn: the head is broad and /guar. 


: — Grew, 
Alma in verſe, in proſe the mind, 
Throughout the body, Yiuat vr tall, | 
Is bona fide all in all. _ Prior. 


8 UAT, 1. J. 


1. The poſture of cowering or lying eloſe. 
A ſtiich- ſall'n cheek that hangs below the jaw - 

Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 

She ſits at ua, and ſcrubs her leathern face. 


Dryden. 
can bring little hurt to thoſe that are temperate. 

| WE: er o 
SQUAT. 1. . A ſort of mineral, 5 . 


The /qxat conſiſts of tin ore and fpar incorpo. 
rated. | — 


Milton. | 


Te SQUEAK, v. ft, Aal, Swediſh.] 
+4Q 


throw down the burden with a /zxzz/b among them. 


1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry; to cry | 


. 2, To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. 


3. To break ſilence or ſecrecy for fear or 


Fo SQUEEZE. v. 4. [eppan, Saxon; 3. 


$QV 


out with pain, 


The ſheeted dead | 
Did /pzeat and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. Sha. 
Cart wheels /queak not when they are liquored. 
| 0 ; Bacon, 
I ſee the new Arion fail, : 
The lute Rill trembling underneath thy nail: 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles /queak for fear, the bales roar. Dryden. 
Blunderbuſſes, planted in every loop-hole, go off 
at the ſyucaking of a fiddle, and the thrumming᷑ of 
A guitar. Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one öf the rough old 
Romans /qzeaking through the mouth of an eunuch? 
| Addiſon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours: 
They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, 
A bear might ſoen be made a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, | 
Pigs might /queak love-odes, dogs bark _— . 
| rior, 
= In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet * 
5 5 pe. 


| ” 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes the ſpueak- 
ing pigs of Homer, Pope. 


Ain. 
. If he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion to him 
upon the rack, and he /quzraks, I warrant him. | 
| | | Dryden. 
SqQueA, . J. [from the verb.] A ſhrill 
quick cry; a cry of pain. | 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, > 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs: ; 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſqeak, 
Poor ſwine! as if their pretty hearts would break. 


rydens a 


Ws. 2 
To SQUEAL. v. n. [ avala, Swediſh.] To 
cry with a ſhrill ſharp voice; to cry with 
pain. Squeakt ſeems a ſhort ſudden cry, 
and /queal a cry continued, 
SQUEA'MISH. adj. [for guazwmiſh or 
gualmiſh, from qualm.] Nice; faſtidious; 
eaſily diſguſted; having the ſtomach 
eaſily turned; being apt to take offence 
without much reaſon, It is uſed always 
in diſlike either real or ironical. 
Vet, for countenance ſake, he ſeemed very 
ſqueamiſh in reſpe of the charge he had of the 
princeſs Pamela. Sidney. 
" Quoth he, that honour's very /qzeami/h, 
That takes a baſting for a blemith ; 
For what's more honourable than ſcars, - 
Or ſkin to tatters rent in wats? Hudibras. 
His muſe is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain 
The men of /queami/s taſte to entertain. Southern, 
It is rare to ſee a man at once /queami/h and 
voracious. South, 
There is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and 
the moderne, or to be /queamiſh on either ſide. 
He that wiſely conducts his mind in the purſuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 
either. | | Lecke. 
SqQuea'MISHLY. adv. [from ſqueamiſh,] 
In a faſtidious manner. 
SQUEA'MISHNESS. #, J. from ſaeamiſb. 
Nicenefs ; delicacy; faſtidiouſneſs. 
The thorough-paced politician muſt laugh at the 
Sqweamiſbneſs of his conſcience, and read it another 
lecture. | South. 
Upon their principles they may revive the worſhip 
of the hoſt of heaven; it is but conquering a little 
fqueamiſodneſs of ſtomach. Sͤtilling fleet. 
To adminiſter this doſe, fifty thouſand operators, 
confidering the /queami/oneſs of ſome ſtomachs, and 
the peeviſhneſs of young children, is but —_ 
f | wift, 


*, Welſh. ] f 
oo. to cruſh between two bodies, 


It is applied to the /qweezing or prefling of things 
downwards, as in the preſles for printing. Wilkins. 


1. To act or paſs, in conſequence of com- 


— 


SQU 


The ſinking of the earth. would make a convul- 
fion of the air, and that crack muſt fo ſhake or 
ſqueeze the atmoſphere, as to bring down all the 
remaining vapours. Burnet, 

He reap'd the product of his labour d ground, 


And /queez'd the combs with golden liquor crown'd. 
| Dryden. 


None acted mournings forc'd to ſhow, 
Or /queeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. 
Dryden. 
ter Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could with- 
and, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? Pope. 
2. To oppreſs; to cruſh; to haraſs by 
extortion, ' 
In a civil war people muſt expe& to be cruſhed and 
{queezed toward the burden. L' Eftrange. 
3. To force between cloſe bodies. 


To SQUEEZE, v. u. | 


preſſion. 

A concave ſphere of gold filled with water and 
ſoldered up, upon preſſing the ſphere with great 
force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and ſtand all 
over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drops, like 
dew, without burſting or cracking the body of the 
gold. ewton. 

What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev'n to the dregs and /queezings of the * 
e. 

2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 

Many a public miniſter comes empty in; but 
when he has crammed his guts, he is fain to /queeze 
hard before he can get off, L' Eftrange. 


preſſion; preſſure. 
A ſubtile artiſt ſtands with wond'rous bag, 
That bears impriſon'd winds, of gentler ſort 
Than thoſe that erſt Laertes? ſon enclos'd : 
Peaceful they ſleep ; but let the tuneful u e 
Of lab'ring elbow rouze them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with ſpritely accents charm. 
9 | Philips. 
SQUELCH, #. / Heavy fall, A low ludi- 
crous word. | 
He tore the earth which he had ſav'd 
From /quelch of knight, and ſtorm'd and rav'd. 
: | | Hudibras. 
So ſoon as the poor devil had recovered the /que/ch, 
away he ſcampers, bawling like mad. Z'Eftrange. 


SQUIB. 2. J. | ſchieben, German, to puſh 
orward, This etymology, though the 
beſt that I have found, is not very pro- 
bable. ] | 88 

1. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wild. 
fire. Uſed in ſport. . : 


The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was 
wont prettily to ſay, were ſuddenly driven away 
with /quibs; for it was no more than a ſtratagem 
of fire-boats manleſs, and ſent upon them. Bacon. 
The foreſt of the ſouth compareth the French 
valour to a /quib, or fire of flax, which burns and 
crackles for a time, but ſuddenly 2s AN" ; 
ue. 


n like /quibs, may make a preſent 


— 


Furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch; 
With /quiss and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below, Swift. 
Criticks on verſe, as /qzibs on triumphs wait, 
Proclaim the glory, and augment the ſtate, Towng. 
2. Any petty fellow. Not in uſe, * 
Aſked for their paſs by every /qui6, | 


The /quibs, in the common phraſe, are called 
libellers. | 
SQu1LL. z. J. [/quilla, ſcilla, Lat. fquille, 
Trench. ] 0 
7-3 ant. 156 | 
It hath a large acrid bulbous root, like an onion ; 


SQUEEZE. 7./. [from the verb.] Com- 


But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to bays. JFaller. 


That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib. - Spenſer. 


Tatler. | 


s u 


orgithogalum, or the ſtarry hyacinth: they grow in 
a long ſpike, and come out before the leaves. M ler. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears, put into 2 
fquill, which is like a great onion, will come vg 

earlier than in the earth itſelf. Bacon. 

»Twill down like oxymel of /quills. Reſcommon. 

The ſelf-ſame atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furniſh out a feaſt; 
And nauſeate, in the ſcaly /qzi//, the taſte, Garth. 
2. A fiſh. 
3. An inſect. | 

The /quill inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimilitude 
to the /quill fiſh, in having a long body covered 
with a cruſt, compoſed of ſeveral rings: the head 
broad and ſquat. | Grew, 
* NANCY, 1. . [/quinance, ſpuinancie, 

r. /quinantia, Ital.] An inflammation 
in the throat; a quinſy. 

Uſed for ſquimancies and inflammations of the 
throat; it ſeemeth to have a mollifying and lenity. 
ing virtue. Lacon. 

In a /quinancy there is danger of ſuffocation. 

Wiſeman, 
SQUINT. adi. [/quinte, Dutch, oblique, 
tranſverſe, ] Looking obliquely ; looking 
not directly; looking ſuſpiciouſly, 

Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly baniſh /xint ſuſpicion, Milton. 


To SQUINT. v. 2. To look obliquely; to 
look not in a direct line of viſion, 

Some can /quint when they will; and children 
ſet upon a table, . with a candle behind them, both 
eyes will move outwards, to ſee the light, and fo 
induce. /quinting, Bacon, 

Not a period of this epiſtle but /qzints towards 
another over againſt it, Pope, 
To SQUINT. v. a. 

1. To form the eye to oblique viſion, 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web 
and the pin, /quints the eye, and makes the hair- 
lip. Shakſpeare, 
2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to /zuint one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the ſantuary. Bacon. 
SqQu1'NTEYED. adj. [/quint and eye. | 
1. Having the ſight directed oblique. 

He was ſo /quinteyed, that he ſeemed ſpitefully 
to look upon them whom he beheld. Knolles. 
2. Indirect; oblique; malignant. 

This is ſuch a falſe and /quinteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. Denham. 
SQUINTIFE'Go. adj, Squinting. A cant 
wal: 

The timbrel and the /quintifego maid 
Of Iſis awe thee; leſt the gods, tor fin, 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy ſtuff thy ſkin. 

5 | 1 Dieyden. 
To Squi'ny. v. #, To look aſquint. A 
cant word. | 

I remember thine eyes well enough ; 

Doſt thou /qxiny at me? | Shalſpeare. 
SqQuIRE. 2. / contraction of e/quire; 

eſcuyer, Fr.] See Eu E. 

1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—Ays 
that I will, come cut and long tait under the degree 


of a frnhre. 5 . Shakſpeare. 
The reſt are princes, barons, knights, /q»irc5 
And geatlemen of blood. Shakſpeare. 


2. An attendant on a noble warriour. 

Old Butes? form he took, Anchiſes' /uire, 

Now left to rule Aſcanius. Dryden. 

| he = ſquires, and Reeds muſt enter on the 
3 


. "A Pope, 
3. An attendant at court. | 
Return with her I could as well be broug 
To knee his throne, and /quire-like penſion beg, 
To keep baſe life a-foot. Sbalſpeare. 
SQUIRREL, 2. /. {[efeurneil, Fr. ſciurus 
t.] A ſmall animal that lives in woods, 
remarkable for leaping from tree to tres . 


9 


the leaves are broad; the flowers are like * 


81 A 


One chanc'd to find a nut, 

In th! end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth this fay, dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne*er ſo mad, 

I'll ſet you ſafe from peril, Drayton. 


T7 SQUIRT, v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] To throw out in a quick ſtream. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to /qzirt kennel water upon him as he paſſed 
along. Arbuthnot. 
To SQUIRT» v. #, To let fly; to prate. 
Low cant. 
Vou are ſo given to ſquirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would ſay, I had choſen 
a jack-pudding for a prime miniſter, L Eſtrange. 
SquirrT. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream 
is ejected, | 
He with his Yzuirt- fire could diſperſe 
Whole troops. Hudibras, 
His weapons are, a pin to ſcratch, and a /quir? 
to beſpatter. Pope, 
2. A ſmall quick ſtream, 
Water thoſe with /quiris of an infuſion of the 
medicine in dunged water. Bacon, 
Squ1i'nTER. 2. J. [from /quirt,] One that 
plies a ſquirt. | 
The /quirters were at it with their kennel water, 
for they were mad for the loſs of their bubble, 
| Arbuthnot. 


To STAB. v. a. Haven, old Dutch.] 


1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd ſon ; 
Stabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that made theſe 
wounds. Sha lſpcare. 
Porcius, think thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at thee ! : Addiſon. 
2. To wound mortally or miſchievouſly. 
What tears will then be ſhed! 
Then, to complete her woes, will I eſpouſe 
Hermione: 'twill „& her to the heart! A. Philips. 
To STAB. O. . 


1. To give a wound with a pointed 


weapon. 
None ſhall dare 
With ſhorten'd ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
But in fair combat fight, Dryden. 
Killing a man with a ſword or a hatche!, are 
looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of action; but if the 
point of the ſword firſt enter the body, it paſſes for 
a diſtinct ſpecies where it has a diſtinct name; as in 
England, where it is called /abbing. Locke, 
2. To offer a ſtab, | 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
To fab at my frail life, Shakſpeare, 
3. To give a mortal wound. 
He ſpeaks poinards, and every word Habt. 
| Shakſpeare. 


STAB, 2. . {from the verb.] 


1. A wound with a ſharp. pointed weapon. 
The elements ; 
Of whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at abs 
- Kill the Kill cloſing waters. *' Shadſpeare. 
Cleander, 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 
To fall beneath a baſe afſaſſin's ſtab. Ronve. 
2. A dark injury; a ſly miſchief, 
3. A ſtroke; a blow. 
He had a ſcripture ready to repel them all ; every 
pertinent text urged home being a diiect /Zab to a 
temptation. South. 


STa'BBER, 2. . [from ab.] One who 
bs ; a privy murderer, 


STABILIMENT. 2. /. [from fabilis, 
E Support; firmneſs; act of making 
rm. 


| 


* 


ST A 
They ſerve for /abiliment, propagation, and ſhade. 
Derham, 
STABILITY, 2. /. { flabilits, Fr, from fta- 
bilitas, Lat.] t 


1. Stableneſs; ſteadineſs ; ſtrength to 
ſtand, 


By the ſame degrees that either of theſe — hs 
the ability of the figure is by the ſame leſſened, 
Temple, 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd, 
Such ſtrength and ſuch /abi/ity impart, 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground, 


Break not the pillars. Blackmore, 
He began to try . 
This and that hanging ſtone's ability. Cotton; 


2, Fixedneſs ; not fluidity, 

Since fluidneſs and Hability are contrary quali- 
ties, we may conceive that the firmneſs or ftability 
of a body conſiſts in this, that the particles which 
compoſe it do fo reſt, or are intangled, that there is 
among them a mutual coheſion. Boyle, 

3. Firmneſs of reſolution. 
STA'BLE, adj. | flable, Fr, ſtabilis, Lat.] 
1. Fixed; able to ſtand, 


2. Steady; conſtant ; fixed in reſolution or 
conduct. 


If man would be inyariable, 
He muſt be like a rock, or ſtone, or tree ; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not table, 
But had a fall more deſperate than we. Davies. 
He perſect, able; but imperſect we, 
Subject to change. | Dryden. 
3. Strong; fixed in ſtate or condition; 
durable. 


This region of chance and vanity, where nothing 
is fable, nothing equal; nothing could be offered 
to-day but what to-morrow might deprive us of. 

Rogers, 
STA'BLE. . /. [ ſtabulum, Lat.] A houſe 
for beaſts. | 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra. 

Slothful diſorder fill'd his „ie, 
And ſluttiſh plenty deck'd her table. 


Prior. 


To STa'sLE. v. n. [/ftabulo, Lat.] To 


kennel; to dwell as beaſts. 
In their palaces, 

Whereluxury late reign'd, ſea monſters whelp'd 
And. fab led. Milton. 
To STA'BLE, v. a. To put into a ſtable, 
STA'Bi.eBOY., J. J. [ able and biy, or 
STA'BLEMAN, { man.] One who at- 

tends in the ſtable. 


As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your 
horſes to the Plableboy. Swift, 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the ſable- 
men and the ſcullion to ſtand in his way, Swif!, 
I would with jockeys from Newmatket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choicelt wine; 
I would careſs ſome /tab/eman of note, 
Bramſton. 


And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA'BLENESS. 2. /; [from table.] 
1. Power to ſtand. 
2, Steadineſs; conſtancy ; ſtability, 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, /tableneſs, 
Bouaty, perſev'rance, I have no reliſh of them. 
| Shai ſpeare. 
STa'BLESTAND. 2. /. [In law.] Is one 
of the four evidences or preſumptions, 
whereby a man is convinced to intend 
the ſtealing of the king's deer in the 
foreſt : 11 this is when a man is found 
at his ſtanding in the foreſt, with a croſs 
bow bent, ready to ſhoot at any deer ; 
or with a long bow; or elſe ſtanding cloſe 
by a tree with greyhounds in a leaſh 
ready to ſlip, Cowell. 


I'll keep my /ab/:/and where I lodge my wiſe; 
I'll go in couples with her, $Shakſpeare, 


To STA'BLISH, v. a. [ ablir, Fr. flabilio, 
Lat.] To eſtabliſh; to fix ; to ſettle. 


ö 


Si A 


Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, 
And fabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts, 


| Spenſer, 
Stop effuſion of our chriſtian blood, 
And fadiifh quietneſs on ev'ry fide. Shakſpeare, 
Comfort your hearts, and /f/4b/i/b you in every 
good work. 2 Theſſalorians, 
Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to /{24/i/5 dangerous conſtancy ; 
But I have told them, fince you will be true, 
You ſhall be true to them who're ſalſe to you, 
Donne. 
His covenant ſworn 
To David, fab!i/>'d as the days of heav'o, Ati/tor, 
STACK, 1. J. | flacea, Italian. | 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, 
heaped up regularly together, 
Againſt every pillar was a /?act of billets above 4 
man's height, which the watermen that bring wood 
down the Seine laid there. Bacon, 


While the marquis and his ſervant on foot were 
chaſing the kid about the ach, the prince from 


horſeback killed him with a piſtol, Milton. 
While the cock 

To the lack or the barn- door 

Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. Milton. 


- Stacks of moiſt corn grow hot by fermentation. 


Newton, 
An inundation, ſays the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and itable ; 
Whole ricks of hay and facks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. Swift. 


2. A number of chimneys or funnels ſtand- 
ing together. | 

A maſon making a ack of chimneys, the foun. 

dation of the houſe ſunk. Wiſeman; 


| To STACK. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


pile up regularly in ricks, 
So likewiſe a hovel will ſerve for a room, 
To /ftack on the peaſe. Tu cr. 
The prices of /tacking up of wood I ſhall give you, 
Mortimer, 
STACTE, 2. /. An aromatick ; the gum 
that diſtils from the tree which produces 
myrrh, | 
Take ſweet ſpices, /afe, and galbanum. 
Exodus, 
STA'DLE. z. J. [yradel, Sax. a founda- 
tion.] 
1. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to 
| anothec. | 
2. A ſtaff; a crutch, Obſolete, 
He cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreſs fad/e ſtout, 
And with an ivy twine his waiſt is gitt about. 


Spenſer, 


3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and 


common uſes, as poſts or rails, Of this 
meaning I am doubtful, 
Leave growing for /faddles the likelieſt and beſt, 
Though ſeller and buyer diſpatched the reſt. 
DOR 5 Tuffer 
Coppice-woods, if you leave in them /addles too 
thick, will run to buſhes and briars, and have little 
clean underwood, Bacon, 
To STA'DLE. vv. a. [from the noun,] To 
furniſh with Radles, 


Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere hewers begin z 
Then ſee it well faddled without and within, 


| Tu er. 

STA'DTHOLDER. 2. J. | fladt and houden, 
Dutch.] The chief magiſtrate of the 
United Provinces, 


af, Daniſh ; af, Dutch.) 
1. A ſtick with which a man ſupports him- 
ſelf in walking. 2 
It much would pleaſe him | 

That of his fortunes you would make a faff © - 
To lean upon. | -  Shakſpeare, 

Grant me and my people the begefit* of thy 
chaſtiſements, that thy rod as well as thy Ju 


are 


| 


. 


comtort us. King 


STAFF. 2. J plural faver, ITræp, Sar. 


may 
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: Bore up his e, head. 
T' iahabitants o 


STAGE. . % [eftage, Fr.] 


93 


Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies 


in battle, mould now throw away his if out of 


Broome. 


fear of a dog ? 


2, A prop; a ſupport. 


Hope is a lover's /aff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. 


Shakſpeare. | 


The boy was the very af of my age, my very 
prop - Shakſpeare. 


op. 

2 if a ſubject be a ſon, then ought he to be a fla 
unto his father, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to 
Fllyday. + 
3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon; a club; the 
handle of an edged or cg weapon. 

es the notion of 


ſuſtain him. 


A club properly inclu 
weight, and the ff of length. 


1 cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their faves, 


ſtaff. | 
With forks and faves the felon they purſue. - 


Dryden. 


4. Any long piece of wood, 
He forthwith from the glitt'ring F unfurl'd 
Th imperial enſign. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his fore head glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſnield, 
A ®rky af we dext'rouſly applied, 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 


5, Round or ſtep of a ladder. 


Addijon, 


Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I aſcended 
at one of fix hundred and thirty-nine ys or 
rYoWN, 


6.' An enſign of an office ; a badge of au- 


eighty-nine fathoms. 


thority.. 


Methought this lay, mine office-badge in court, 
Shg?ſpeare, 
All his officers brake their Haves; but at their 


Was broke in twain. 


return new Haves were delivered unto them. 


Hayward. 

7. [, Iſlandick.] A ſtanza; a ſeries of 
verſes regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, when 
the ſeries is concluded, the ſame order 
begins again. | 
Cowley found out that no kind of af is proper 


for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical ; yet 
though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is freer 


from conſtraint, he affects half verſes. Dryden. 
When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, 
He beat him with a aff of his own ode. Harte. 


Sra'FFIsH. adj, from flaff.] Stiff; 


harſh. Obſolete. 


A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
lumpiſh, but hard, tough, and, though ſomewhat 
ftaffs/h, both for learning and whole courle of living 
Aſeban. 


Sra'rrTrREE. 2, /. A ſort of evergreen 


proveth always belt. 


privet. 


of the hind. 
T0 the place a poor ſequeſter'd fag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh. 
Ihe ſwitt fag from under ground 


ſeas and ſkies ſhall change ; 
And fiſh on ſhore, and flags in air ſhall range. 


'The ftag 


Dryden, 


Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, 


And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. 


1. A floor raiſed to view, 


porary uſe. 


2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick en- 


tertainments. | 
And much good do 't you then, 
Brave pluſh and velvet men: 


* 


Shokſpeare. 
He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than 
Cother that fold it, and had the worſe end of the 
| L' Eftrange. 


Milton. 


Of this word I find no deri- 
he male red deer; the male 


Shakſpeare, 
Milton. 


Pope. 


| * 


on which any 
ſhow is exhibited ; a raiſed floor of tem- 


A 


| 


; 


= 


Herein admire the wonderful changes and chances 
of theſe worldly things, now up, now down, as if | 


3. Any place where any thing is publickly 


4. [ "avi Lat.] A place in which reſt is 
ta 


5. A ſingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. 


To STAGE, v. a. [from the noun.] Io 


STAGECOACH, 2. J. ¶ flage and coach. 


STA'GEPLAY. 2. . | flage and lay. ] 


 STA'GEPLAYER. 2. /. One who publickly 


STA'GER, 2. J. [from flage.] 
1. A player. 


12 


ning. 


8 . 

Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your Page clothes, | 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 6 
The ftagers and the fage wrights too. Ben Fonſor. | 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely born, crept 
out of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great kings. 


the life of man 'were not of much more certainty 
than a „age play. Xnolles. 
[ maintain, againſt the enemies of the ſlage, that 
patterns of piety, decently repreſented, may ſecond 
the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt fage player 
in Rome. | ryden. 
Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds myſt enter on the 
ages Pope. 


tranſacted or performed. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools, Shakjpeare. 


en on a journey ; as much of a journey 


as is performed without intermiſſion. 

I ſhall put you in mind where it was you promiſed 
to ſet out, or begin your firſt „tage; and beſeech you 
to go before me as my guide. Hammond, 

Our next Hage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. | Addiſon, 

From thence compell'd by craft and age, 
She makes the head her lateſt age. 


Prior. 


We muſt not expect that our journey through the 


ſeveral /ages of this life ſhould be all ſmooth and 
even. Atterbury. 

By opening a paſſage from Muſcovy to China, and 
marking the ſeveral Auger, it was a journey of ſo 
many days. Baker, 

Men drop ſo faſt, ere life's mid fage we tread, | 
Few know ſo many friends alive as dead. Young. | 


The changes and viciſſitudes in wars are many; 
but chiefly in the ſeats or ages of the war, the wea- | 
pons, and the manner of the conduct. Bacon, 

This is by ſome called the firſt fage of a con- 
ſumption, but I had rather call it an ill habit pre- 
paratory to that diſtemper. Blackmore. 

To prepare the ſoul to be a fit inhabitant of that 
holy place to which we aſpire, is to be hrought to 
perfection by gradual advances through ſeveral hard 
and laborious „ages of diſcipline. Ropers. 

The firſt fage of healing, or the diſcharge of mat- 
ter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion. Sharp. 


exhibit publickly. Out of uſe, 
I love the people; 
But do not like to fage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe. 
The quick comedians 
Extemp'rally will #age us, and preſent 


Our Alexandrian revels. Shakſpeare. 


A coach that keeps its ſtages; a coach 
that paſſes and repaſſes on certain days 
for the accommodation of paſſengers. 
The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as we travelled 
in a /tagecoach, 
When late their miry ſides fagecoaches ſhow, - 
And their ſtiff horſes through the town move ſlow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Gay 


Theatrical entertainment. 
This rough caſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of 

ſlageplays for one hundred and twenty years. 
Dryden. 


repreſents actions on the ſtage. 2 
Among ſlaves who exerciſed polite arts, none ſold 
ſo dear as ffageplayers or actors. Arbuthnot, 


You, fafe in your ſtage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 


The _ and the ſtage wrichts too. Ben Jonſon. 
2. One who has long acted on the ſtage of 


life; a practitioner; a perſon of cun- 


Shakſpeare. | 


Addiſon, | 


3A 


I've heard old cunning fagers 
Say, fools for argument uſe wagers. Hudibray 
One experienced fager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks betore, diſcovered the plot. 
/ L'Eſtrange. 
Some /tagers of the wiſer ſort 
Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport : 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away, 
Dry, 
One cries out, theſe fager ED 


Come in good time to make more work for wagers, 


Dr; den, 
Be by a parſon cheated ! 
Had you been cunning /tagers, 
You might yourſelves be treated 
By captains and by majors. Swift, 


STA'GEVIL, 2. J. A diſeaſe in horſes. Dc, 
STA'GGARD. 2. J. [from ag.] A four 


year old tag. 


Ainſaworth, 


To STA'GGER; v. 2. ¶ faggeren, Dutch. 


I, To reel; not to ſtand or walk ſteadily, 
He began to appear ſick and giddy, and to /tag- 
ger; after which he fell down as dead. Boyle, 
He ftruck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of th* unwary knight: 
Deep was the wound; he fegger'd with the blow. 
Daaden. 

Then revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads and faggering legs betray'd. Jute, 
The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a 


| vertigo, #aggering, and loſs of memory. Arbuthnct, 
2, To faint; to begin togive way, 


The enemy f/aggers ; if you follow your blow, 
he falls at your feet; but if you allow him reſpite, 
he will recover his ſtrength. Addiſon, 


3. To heſitate; to fall into doubt; to be- 


come leſs confident or determined. 
A man may, if he were fearful, /agger in this 
attempt. ; 3 Shakſpearc. 
He /*2ggered not at the promiſe of God through 
unbelief; but was ſtrong in faith. Romans, 
Three means to fortify belief are expericuce, 
reaſon, and authority : of thefe the molt potent is 
authority; for belief upon reaſon, or experience, will 
ſtagger. Bacun, 
No hereticks deſire to ſpread 
Their light opinions like theſe Epicures ; 
For ſo their agg ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other men's aſſent their doubt aſſures. 
Davies. 
If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, 
without any doubting or Faggering, this will be 
accepted by God. Hamions, 
But let it inward fink and drown my mind ; 
Falſehood ſhall want its triumph : I begin 
To fagger ; but I'll prop myſelf within, Dryden, 
To STA'GGER, v. &. 
1. To make to ſtagger ; to make to reel. 
That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That /aggers thus my perſon, Shakſpeares 
2. To ſhock ; to alarm; to make lefs ſteady 
or confident. 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo fagger me, 
Bearing a ftate of mighty moment in 't. 
SLakſpeares 
Whoſoever will read the ſtory of this war, will 
find himſelf much /aggered, and put to a kind of 
riddles Haoxel, 
When a prince fails in honour and juſtice, s 
enough to ſtagger his people in their allegianee. 
a L'Eſtrange. 
The ſhells being Jodged with the belemnites, 
felenites, and other like natural foſſils, it was enough 
to ſtagger a ſpectator, and make him ready to en- 
tertain a belief that theſe were ſo too. I odiuu d. 


STa'GcERs. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. A kind of horſe apoplexy. 
His horſe paſt cure of the fives, ſtark ſpoil'd with 
the fggers. Shak ſprare. 
2. Madneſs ; wild conduct; irregular be- 
haviour. Out of uſe. 
I will throw thee from ray care for ever 


Into the faggers, and the careleſs lapſe | 
Of youth and Ignorance. Shatſtearts 


| STA'GNANCY, 1. J. [from flagnant.) The 


5 
7 


. 81A 


fate of being without motion or venti. 


lation. ; 
STA'GNANT. adj. [ /agnans, Lat.] Mo- 
tionleſs; till; not agitated; not flow. 
ing; not running, 
hat does the flood from 2 keep? 
hould it be ſlagnant in its ample ſear, 

The ſun wbuld through it ſpread deſtructive heat. 

| Blackmore. 

"Twas owing to this hurry and action of the water, 

that the ſand now was calt into layers, and not to 

a regular ſettlement, from a water quiet and /fag- 

nant. IVoodward. 
Immur'd and buried in perpetual ſloth, 

That gloomy ſlumber of the Hagnant ſoul. Irene. 


J STAGNATE. v. z. | fagnum, Lat. | 
To lie motionleſs ; to have no courſe or 


ſtream, i 
The water which now ariſes muſt haye all fag- 
nated at the ſurface, and could never poſſibly have 
been refunded forth upon the earth, had not the 
ſtrata been thus raiſed up. Woodward. 
The aliment moving through the capillary tubes 
Pagnates, and unites itſelf to the veſſel through 


which it flows. Arbuthnot, 
Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marſhes Hug nale. | Thomſon. 


STAGNA'TION., 7. { [from flagnate.] 
Stop of courſe ; ceſſation of motion. It 
is often applied figuratively to moral or 
civil images. 

As the Alps ſurround Geneva on all ſides, they 
form a vaſt baſon, where there would be a conſtant 
ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind ſcat- 
ter them from time to time, Addiſon, 

To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind! 
Behold, where'er this active vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies : 
This from ſtagnation and corruption ſaves 

Th' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. 

STAID. part. adj, from flay.] Sober; 
grave; regular; compoſed; not wild; 
not volatile. | 

Put thyſelf 
Into a 'haviour of leſs fear, cre wildneſs 
Vanquiſh my /taider ſenſes. Shakſpeare. 
This ſeems to our weaker view, 

O'erlaid with black, aid wiſdom's hue. Milton. 

1 ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying 
much in the (ſpring, after three years that they have 
well laid their grounds; but to ride out, with pru- 
dent and /faid guides, to all the quarters of the land. 

i Million. 

I am the more at eaſe in fir Roger's family, be- 

cauſe it conſiſts of ſober and aid perſons, Addiſon. 


STA'IDNESS. 2. /, [from faid.] So- 
briety; gravity; regularity ; contra- 
riety to wildneſs, | 
The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the 
fluid air, hinders that ſerenity and fixed faidne/; 
which is neceſſary to ſo ſevere an intentneſs. 
Glanville. 
If ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret 
gracefulneſs of youth accompanies his writings, 
though the //aidne/e and ſobriety of age be wanting, 
6 Dryden. 
To STAIN. v. a. [ yflaenio, Welſh, from 
ys and taenu, 
| Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd. 
Afar y/taenawd. Talieſſyn, an old Bri- 
tiſh poet. ] 
1, To blot ; to ſpot; to maculate. 
Lend me a looking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or uin the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives, Shakſpeare, 
From the gaſh a ſtream 
His armour „ain d, ere while ſo bright. 
Embrace again, my ſons : be ſoes no more, 
Nor itain your country with your children's gore. 
. Dryden. 
2. To die; to tinge. 


$: To diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or in- 
Ye f 


Blackmore. 


Milton. | 


STA 
| Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, | 
Our wonted ornaments now ſoil'd and Hain d. 
Milton, 
STAIN, #. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Blot; ſpot; diſcoloration, | 
We nowhere meet with a more pleaſing ſhow 
than what appears in the heavens at the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, which is wholly made up of thoſe 


different ſains of light that ſhew themſelves in clouds 
of a different ſituation, Dryden. 


Swift trouts, diverſified with crimſon fairs ; 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. Pope. 
2. Taint of guilt or infamy, ; 

Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their Hain, 

But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains: 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 

And ſpots of ſin. Dryden. 

To folemn actions of royalty and juſtice, their 
ſuitable ornaments are a beauty : are they only in 
religion a ain? Holter. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue 
which ſuch places have, is, I truſt, without any 
blemiſh or Hain of hereſy. Hooler. 

Then heav'n and earth, renew'd, ſhall be made 

ure 

To andtity, that ſhall receive no ain. Milton. 

Ulyfles bids his friends to caſt lots; for if he had 
made the choice himſelf, they whom he had rejected 
might have judged it a /aiz upon them for want of 
merit, Broome, 

3. Cauſe of reproach ; ſhame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, and yet 

the ain, of all womankind, Sidney. 

STA'INER. 2. . | from ain.] One who 
ſtains ; one who blots ; one that dies; a 
dier, 

STA'INLESS, adj, [from ſtain. 

1. Free from blots or ſpots, Not in uſe. 

The phenix wings are not ſo rare 

For faultleſs length and /ainle/* hue. 
2. Free from fin or reproach, 

I cannot love him; 

Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eſtate, of freſh and /ainleſs youth. Shakſp. 
| STAIR. z. /. [r* f en, Saxon; fleghe, 
Dutch. ] Steps by which we aſcend from 
the lower part of a building to the upper. 
Stair was anciently uſed for the whole 
order of ſteps; but fair now, if it be 
uſed at all, ſignifies, as in Milton, only 
one flight of ſteps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make his 


fair upright, but winding almoſt the full compaſs 
about, that the ſteepneſs be the more inſenſible. 


— 


Sidney. 


: Sidney. 

How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 

As /tairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shak/, 
Slayer with lips as common as the fairs 

That mount the capitol. Shakſpeare. 
I would have one only goodly room above fairs, 

of ſome forty foot high. Bacon. 
Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, 

attended by two ſervants, ſtood at the fair-toot, and 

ſent theſe two villains to execute the murder, Bacon. 
The /tairs were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw - 

Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milton. 
Satan now on the lower Hair, Sq 

That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heaven gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 

Ot all this world. Milton, 

T'rembling he ſprings, 

As terror had increas'd his feet with wings ; 

Nor ſtaid for /tairs, but down the depth he threw 

His body ; on his back the door he drew. Dryden, 


STAIRCASE. 2. /. | flair and caſe,] The 


part of a fabrick that contains the ſtairs, 


To make a complete /tairca/e is a curious piece of 
architecture. Witten, 


I cannot forbear mentioning a faircaſe, where the 
eaſineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the lights, 
and the convenient landing, are admirably contrived. 

| Addiſon. 


STAKE. A. /. ¶ Txaca, Saxon; /taeck, Dutch; 
Maca, Spaniſh.] 


STA 


1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 
| The more I ſhaked the fake which he had planted 
in the ground of my heart, the deeper ſtill it ſunk 
into it. Sidney. 
His credit in the world might ſtand the poor town 
in great ſtead, as hitherto their miniſters toreign 
eſtimation hath been the beſt Zake in their 3 
ooker, 
He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers ; 
Inſtead whereof ſharp ſtakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shakſpeare. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow 
upon low vines bound to ſmall /akes, and the raiſed 
vines in arbors make but verjuice. Bacon. 
Or ſharpen fakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Dryden. 
2, A piece of long rough wood. 
While he whirl'd in fiery circles round 
The brand, a ſharpen'd Fake ſtrong Bryas found, 
And in the ſhoulder's joint inflicts the wound. 
Dryden. 


3. Any thing placed as a paliſade or fence, 
* I ſhould know: what are you? 
peas 
Come not too near, you fall on iron fakes elſe. 
Milton. 


4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 
baited, 


; We are at the „ale, 
And bay'd about with many enemies, Shakſpeare, 
Have you not ſet mine honourat the fake, 
And baited it with all th' unmazzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? Sha?ſpeare, - 


5, Any thing pledged or wagered. I know 
not well whence it had this meaning: I 
ſuppoſe it is ſo named from being az fake, 
that is, in a ſtate of hazard like an ani- 
mal baited, and in hazard from which it 
cannot be withdrawn, 


'Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 
Of little life the beſt to make, 


And manage wiſely the laſt fate, Cowley, 
O then, what intereſt ſhall l make 

To ſave my laſt important ate, + | 

When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake! Ro/com, 


He ventures little for ſo great a fake. More, 
Th' increaling ſound is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fear. 


The game was ſo contrived, that one particular 


came up, you laid down. Arbuthnot. 


wagered. 


again be put to the ſtabe, and that he muſt fight for 


it. 3 Bacon. 
Are not our liberties, our lives, 


The laws, religion, and our wives, 

Enough at once to lie at ue , 

For eov'nant and the cauſe's ſake? Hudibras. 
The honour of the nation being in a manner at 

flake to make good ſeveral deficiencies. 
Of my crown thou too much care doſt take; 

That which I value more, my love's at Hale. 


Hath any of you a great intereſt at fake.in a diſ- 


ſhare of his fortune ? Altterbury, 
Every moment Cato's life's at fake, Addiſon. 


7. The fake is a fmall anvil, which ſtands 
upon a ſmall iron foot on the work- 
bench, to remove as occaſion offers ; or 
elſe it hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the 
bottom, let into ſome place of the work- 
bench, not to be removed, Its office is 
to ſet ſmall cold work ſtraight upon, or 
to cut or punch upon with the cold chiſſel 
or cold punch, Moxon, 

To STAKE. v. g. [from the noun, ] 

1, To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts 


1 


| ſet upright, 


— 


Dryden. 


caſt took up the whole /ake ; and, when ſome others 
6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, or 


When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 
clared for it, he ſaw plainly that his kingdom muſt * 


Daveneant. 


Dryden. 
tant part of the world? Hath he ventured a good 


D 


j 


| 
i 
. 
[ 
| 
f 


STA 


Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants and flowers | 


- 2ſainſt the winds, before they in a moment proſtrate 
a whole year's labour. Evelyn, 


2. To wages; to hazard; to put to hazard. 
Is æ man betrayed in his neareſt concerns? The 


cauſe is, he relied upon the ſervices of a pack of vil- | 


-  lains, who deſigned nothing but theit own game, and 
to fake him while they played for themſelves. South. 
Perſons, after their priſons have been flung open, 
have choſen rather to languiſh in their dungeons than 
Fake their miſerable lives on the ſucceſs of a revolu- 
tion. Addiſon. 
They durſt not fake their preſent and future hap- 
pineſs on their own chimerical imaginations. Addi/. 
I'll. Fake yon' lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. Pope. 


STALACTITES. z. J. [from æabag. 
'Spar in the ſhape of an icicle, accident- 
ally formed in the perpendicular ſiſſures 
of the ſtone. Woodward, 

STALA'CTICAL, adj, Reſembling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thoſe ſtalactical ſtones on 
the top and ſides, cham, 

STALAGM1'TES, 2. /, Spar formed into 
the ſhape of drops, Moodauard. 

STALE. adj. elle, Dutch.) | 

1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Stale 
is not uſed of perſons otherwiſe than in 
contempt : except when it 1s applied to 
beer, it commonly means worſe for age. 
This, Richard, is a curious caſe: 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays | 
Upon two diſtant pots of 
Not knowing which was mild or ale; 
'In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caſting voice. Prior, 


A. tale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where ſhe is 
not known. S or. 


. Uſed till it is of no uſe or efteem ; worn 
out of regard or notice, 


& 


* 


22 


The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, | 
knowing that rumours grow Hale, and vaniſh with | 


time. Hayward. 
About her neck a pacquet mail, 
Fraught with advice, ſome freſh, ſome ale. Butler. 
Many things beget opinion ; ſo doth novelty : wit 
itſelf, if Fate, is leſs taking. Gre. 
Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people ; bot 
his pretenſions grew Hale, for want of 4 timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the 4b. | 
ot | SWIjY, 
They reaſon and <onelude by precedent, | 
And own /tale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Wy 2 15 1. . from vlan, Saxon, to 
eal. | 
1. Something exhibited -or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpoſe, | | 
His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, 
we could never be warned; but rather one bird 
gaught, ſerved for a „ale to bring in more. Sidney, 
Still as he went he crafty ales did lay, 28 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 
And privy ſpials plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, aud how he fares. 
| Spenſer. 
The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For Pa/e to catch theſe thieves. Shakſpeare. 
Had he none elſe to make a ale but me? 
1 was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I' be chief to bring him down again, Sha#/. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal Male to all 
baſe prq;ecta: by this men are robbed of their for- 
tunes, and women of their honour. - 
\ Government of the Tongue. 
It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a tale for 
the ambitious, Decay of Piety. 
This eaſy. fool muſt be my tale, ſet up 


| 


Jo catch the people's eyes: he's tame and merciful ; | 


Him can manage. Oryden. 
2. In Shak/peare it ſeems to ſignify a proſ- 
titute, ; 
: I Rand difſhonour'd, that have gone about 
. To link my dear friend to a common ffale. Sbalſp. 


ale, 1 


| 


3+ [from ſlale, adj. ] Urine ; old urine. 


| 


877 A 


4. Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 
Fo LAW, Dutch, a ſtick. ] A handle. 


ut, ſeeing i. arrows Hale without, and that the 
head' did goe | : 
No further than it might be ſeene, he call'd his 
ſpirits again. Chapman. 
It hath a long ale or handle, with a button at the 
end for one's hand. i Mortimer. 
To STALE, vv. a, [from the adjective. 
To wear out; to make old. Not in uſe. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom tale 
Her infinite variety. Shakfpeare. 
Were I a common laughter, or did uſe 5 
To. tale with ordinary oaths my love q 
To every new proteſtor. Shakſpeare. 
A barren- ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations; 
Which, out of uſe, and fa/'d by other men, 
Begin his faſbion. Shakſpeare. 
To STALE, v. x, [from the noun.} To 
make water, 
Having tied his beaſt t' a pale, 
And taken time for both to Fate | H:dibras. - 
STa'LELY., adv, [from flale.] Of old; of 


long time. „„ 

All your promis'd mountains : 

And ſeas I am fo falely acquainted with, B. Jonſen. 
STa'LEeNess. . / | from flale.} Oldneſs; 
ſtate of being long kept; ſtate of being 
corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled ; but ſomewhat better than bot- 
tles of the ſame drinks and /ta/ene/s, kept in a 
cellar. Bacun. 

Provided our landlord's principles were ſound, we 
did not take any notice of the fulenefs of his provi- 
fions. | 5p Nos Addiſon, 

To STALK, v. . [ realcan, Saxon. 
1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. 
It is uſed commonly in a ſenſe of diſlike, 
His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came falling 

Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf by which we challeng'd it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 

And #alk in blood to our poſſeſſion? Shakſpeare. 

- Unfold th” eternal door: f 
You ſee before the gate what Hal ling ghoſt 
Commands the guards, what ſentries keep 


* 


in his ſight, Spenſer. 


the poſt. 
s Dryden. 

With manly mien he ed along the ground; 

Nor woated voice bely'd nor vaunting ſound. Dryd. 
Then falling through the deep | | 

He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 

Scarce reaches up his middle fide. Addiſon. 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, 

Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſued my ways, 

Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in windiog maze. 


Prior. 
Scornful turning from the ſhore 


My haughty ſtep, I all' the valley o'er. | Pope. 


It is often uſed with ſome inſinuation of 


- contempt or abhorrence. 


Bertran 
Stall cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend 
Prefling to be employ J. Dryden. 
They paſs their precious hours in plays and ſports, 
Till death behind came ffalking on unſeen. Dryden. 
'Tis not to alt about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time. Addiſon, 


3. To walk behind a ſtalking horſe or 


cover. , 

The king aſked how far it was to a certain town : 
they ſaid ſix miles. Half an hour after he aſked 
again: one ſaid fix miles and a half. The king 
alighted out of his coach, and crept under the 


majeſty what he meant, I muſt Halt, ſaid he; for 
yonder town is ſhy, and flies me. Bacon, 
STALK. #./. [from the verb.] 
1. High, 23 wide, and ſtately ſtep. 
| Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul chan difimal day; 


ſhoulder of his led horſe : and when ſome aſked his | 


i 


| 


STA 
The which with monſtrous fall behind him ſept 
And everas he went due watch upon him kept, ; 
| 8 
Great Milton next, with high and dab 02h. 
Unfetter'd in majeſtick numbers walks. Addiſen, 


2.. [ flele, Dutch.] The ſtem on which 
flowers or fruits grow, 

A ſtock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ſtick, put 
into a ſteepglaſs full of quickſilver, fo that the quick. 
ſilver cover it: after five days you will find the flower 
freſh, and the Halt harder and leſs flexible thay it 
was. ; 

Small ſtore will ſerve, where ſtore, 
All ſeaſons, ripe for uſe hangs on the falk, Milton. 
That amberattracts not baſil, is wholly repugnant 
unto truth; for it the leaves thereof, or dried „alli, 
be {tripped unto ſmall ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, 
wax, and other electricks, no otherways than thoſe 
of wheat and rye. | Brown, 
Roſes unbid, and ev*ry fragrant flow'r, 
Flew from their falks to ſtrew thy nuptial bou'r. 
Dryden, 


Bacon. 


3. The ſtem of a-quill, 
Viewed with aglaſs, they appear made up of little 
bladders, like thoſe in the plume or /a/k of a quill, 
Grew, 
STA'LKINGHORSE. 2. J. [ falking and 
hor/e,) A horſe either real or fictitious, 
by which a fowler ſhelters himſelf from 
the fight of the game; a maſk; a pre- 
tence, 

Let the counſellor give counſel not for faQtion but 
for conſcience, forbearing to make the good of the 
ſtate the /al/kinghor/e of his private ends. Hakewi!l, 

Hypocriſy is the devil's /fa/kinghorſe, under an 
affectation of ſimplicity and religion, J. Eftrange, 

ST&A'LKY, adj, [from fall.] Hard like a 
ſtalk. | 

It grows upon a round ſtalk, and at the top bears a 
great ftalky head. Mortimer. 

STALL, 2. J. [yreal, Saxon; Aal, Dutch; 
faalla, Italian. ] 
1. A crib on which an ox is fed, or a horſe 


1s kept in the ſtable. 
A herd of oxen then he carv'd, with high rais'd 
heads, forg'd all | 
Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from 
their ll, 
Ruſht to their. paſtures. 
Duncan's horſes, 
Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their /a//s, flung out, 
Coatending 'gainſt obedience. Shakſprares 
Solomon had forty thouſand Halle of _ 
; I X,. 
His fellow ſought what lodging he could find ; 
At laſt he found a Hall where oxen ſtood. Dryer. 


* 


Chapman, 


2. A bench or form where any thing is {ct 


7 to Tale, 
Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him. Shakſpearts 
They are nature's coarſer wares that lie on the 
ſtall, expoſed to the tranſient view of every common 
eye. . Glanville, 
Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubleſome to baul, 
And therefore plac'd her cherries on a fall. King 
How pedlars falls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid. Cys 
Harley, the nation's great ſupport, 
Returning home one day from court, 
Obſerv'd a parſon near Whitehall 
Cheap'ning old authors on a Hall. Swift, 
« [ fall, Swediſh ; fal, Armorick. ] A 
ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certain 
trades are practiſed. 
All theſe together in one heap were thrown, 
Like carcaſes of beaſts in butcher's Hall; 
And in another corner wide were ſtrown 
The antique ruins of the Romans fall. Spenſer . 
4. The ſeat of a. dignified clergyman 1d 
the choir. 
The creates a canon beyond the number 
limited, and commands the chapter to aſſign ue 


3 


nm 
S 1A 


ich canon a all in the choir and place 155 
. 1% Co 
b be dignified clergy, out of mere 1 have 
called their thrones by the names of falls. Warburt, 
Jo STALL. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To keep in a ſtall or ſtable. 
For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, 
Few chimneys recking you will eſpy 3 
The fat ox, that won't ligg in the ſtall, 
Is now faſt falled in his crumenal. Spenſer. 


For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home; or, 
to ſpeak more properly, ſties me here at home un. 
kept : for call you that keeping, for a gentleman of 
my birth, that differs not from the /talling of an ox? 

= Shakſpeare. 
Niſus the 14 * 77 * 3 
nd Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call'd, 
Where 9 then his oxen ftall'd. Dryden, 
. [for H] To inveſt, 
| Long may'ſt thou live to wail thy children's loſs ; 
And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, : 
Deck ' d in thy rights as thou art a d in mine. 
Shakſpeare. 


To STALL. Vs.7s 
1, To inhabit ; to dwell. | 
We could not alt together in the world. Sh. 
2. To kennel. 
Sr LLAGE. 2. J. [from flall.] 
1. Rent paid for a ſtall. 
2. [In old books.] Layſtall; dung; com- 
oſt. 
Mes adj, [fall and fed.] Fed not 
with graſs, but dry feed. 
Every one muſt every day ſuſtaine 


The load of one beaſt, the. moſt fat and beſt 
Of all the a/lfed, to the woers feaſt, Chapman, 


Stallfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diſ- | 


eaſed in their livers. - Arbutbnot. 
STA'LLION. 2. /. ¶yſdalauyn, an old Welſh 
word : the one is derived from the other ; 
but which from which I cannot certainly 
tell. Wotton, Eftallion, French; fallone, 
Italian; fallhengft, Dutch. Funins thinks 
it derived from przlan, to leap.] A 
horſe kept for mares, | 
The preſent defects are breeding without choice of 
fallions in ſhape or ſize. Temple. 
If fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 


No favour for the ſtallion we retain, 
And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain, Dryden. 


STA'LLWORN. adj, [Hall and aworn, | Long 
kept in the ſtable. 
miſtake for falworth, [ yrapelpen ð, Sax. 
ſtout. 

His tall worn ſteed the champion ſtout beſtrode · 


Shakſpeare, 

STAMINA. u. /. [Latin.] | 

1. The firſt principles of any thing, 

2. The ſolids of a human body. 

3. In botany, ] Thoſe little fine threads 
or capillaments which grow up within 
the flowers of plants, encompaſſing round 
the ſtyle, and on whick the apices grow 
at their extremities 

4. A ſlight fort of ſtuff. 

STAMI'NEQUS, adi. [ ftamineous, Latin.) 

r. Conſiſting of threads. 


2. Stamineous flowers are ſo far imperfect | 
as to want thoſe coloured leaves which 


are called petala, and conſiſt only of the 
ſtylus and the ſtamina ; and ſuch plants as 
do bear theſe famineoms flowers Ray 
makes to conſtitute a large genus of 
plants, | —_ | = 
STA'MMEL., 2. / A-ſpecies of red colour. 
Needhood, the firſt that doth appear 


mmel : ſcarlet is too dear. 


* 
To STA'\MMER. v. u. [rvimen, a ſtam- 
merer, Saxon; famelen, flameren, to ſtam- 

3 


— 


But it is probably a 


Ben Jorſon- 6. To mint; to form; to coin, 


4 


— 


| 


| 


2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar, 


| 
1 


STA 


mer, Dutch. ] To ſpeak with unnatural { 


heſitation; to utter words with difficulty, 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 

I go about : but then is all my beſt 

Wry words, and famm'ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb: 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? 


I would thou couldſt farmer, that thou mighiſt | 
pour out of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a nar- 
row-mouth'd battle, either too much at once, or 
none at all, Shakſpeare. 

She fammers; oh what grace in liſping lies! 


If ſhe ſays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wiſe. Dryden. 
Lagean juice, 

Which fammering tongues and ſtagg'ring feet pro- 

duce, Dryden. 


Cornelius hoped he would come to Hammer like 
Demoſthenes. Arbuthnot, 


Your hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs cor- 
rect, than perpetually flamme ing, which is one of 
the worſt ſoleciſms in rhetorick. Swift. 
STA MMERER. 2. / [from fammer,] One 
who ſpeaks with heſitation, 

A flammerer cannot with moderation hope for the 
gift of tongues, or a. peaſant to become learned as 
Origen, | Taylor. 


To STAMP. v. a, [ flampen, Dutch; 
Hamper, Daniſh, 
1. To ſtrike by preſſing the foot haſtily 


downward. 


If Arcite thus deplore 

His ſuff rings, Palemon yet ſuffers more: 

He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he famps the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. 
Dryden. 


I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, 
and ffamped and ground it very ſmall. Deut. 
Some apothecaries, upon /fampirg of coloquin- 
tida, have been put into a great ſcouring by the 
yapour only. Bacon. 
3, lamper, Fr, flampare, Ital. eftamper, 
Spaniſh, ] To impreſs with ſome mark or 
g bx | 

leight of place is intended only to /amp the 
endowments of a private condition with luſtre and 
authority. | South, 
Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; 
There, flamp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines com- 
mow. | Pope, 
4. To fix a mark by impreſling it, 

Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be /ampt on the king's coin, SH 


framing abſtracted conceptions, inſtead of thoſe eaſy 
and primary notions which nature amps in all men 
of common ſenſe. Digby. 

There needs no poſitive law. or ſanction of God to 
famp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. Soutb. 

No conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from 
the nature of man's mind, which hath this notion 
of a deity born with it, and ſamped upon it; or is 
of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe of itſelf it will 
find out God. Tillotſon. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of him- 
ſelf; though he has amp! no original characters on 
our minds, wherein we may read his being; yet, 
having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds 
are endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without 
witnefs. {5 | Tocte. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruſt the worſt deſerving firſt, 
And /tamp'd the noble mark of elderſhip 
Upon their baſer metal ? 

What an unſpeakable happineſs would it be to a 
man engaged in the purſuit of knowledge, if he had 
but a power of /amping his beſt ſentiments upon 
his memory in indelible characters. Watts, 


If two pennyweight of ſilver, marked with a cer- 
tain impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equivalent 
to three pennyweight marked with another. impreſ- 


and quickly carry away your ſilver. 


We are baſtards all ; 
And that moſt venerable man, which-I 


Sidney. | 


Rowe. | 


fion, they will not fail to famp pieces of that faſhion, | 
" Locke. | 


Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſpring out of | 


5. To make by impreſſing a mark. % 


I 


Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was fampr, we Shakſpeave, 
To STAMP. v. 2. To ſtrike the foot ſud- 
denly downward. | 
What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, to famp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party ! Thou cold. blooded ſlave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide ? 
Shakſpeare, 
The men ſhall howl at the noiſe of the /amp 
of the hoofs of his ſtrong horſes. Feremiah. 
There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that, if you /famp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the ſound repeated. Addiſon. 
He cannot bear th' aſtoniſhing delight, 
But ſtarts, exclaims, and famps, and raves, and dies. 
Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, 
and /amping upon it, they found it was hollow. 
Swift, 
STAMP, z. /. [eflampe, Fr, tampa, Ital.] 
I, Any inſtrument by which a diſtin and 
laſting impreſſion is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil ſlow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deſtroy : 


She hasa fant. and prints the boy. Waller. 
*Tis gold ſo pure, 
It cannot bear the amp without allay, Dryden, 


2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 

But to the pure refined ore 
The r thay kings imparts no more 
Worth, than the metal held before, Carew. 

That ſacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his /amp, makes baſeſt metals paſs ; 

*T were folly now a ſtately pile to raiſe, : 

To build a playhouſe, while you throw down plays, 

| Dryden. 
 Tdeas are imprinted on the memory; ſome by an 
object affecting the ſenſes only; others, that have 
more than once offered themſelves, have yet been 
little taken notice of; the mind, intent only on one 
thing, not ſettling the ſlamp deep into itſelf, Locke, 
3- A thing marked or ſtamped, 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures; 

Hanging a golden famp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shak prare. 
4+ A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture 

made by impreſſion; a cut ; a plate, 

At Venice they put out very curious lamps of the 
ſeveral edifices, which are moſt famous for their 
beauty and r en : Addiſon, 

5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſ- 
toms to the government, | 
Indeed the paper fam 

Did very much 2 — 8 

And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. | Stoifte 
6. A character of reputation, good or bad, 

fixed upon any thing. 

The perſans here reflected upon are of ſuch x 

peculiar Ham of impiety, that they ſeem formed 
into a kind of diadolical ſociety for the finding out 

new experiments in vice. * South, 

Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed for any 
opinion, we may receive it as of divine authority ;. 
but it is not the ſtrength of our on perſuafions which 
can give it that famp. | Locle. 

7. Authority; currency z value derived 
from any ſuffrage or atteſtation, 

Of the ſame ſump is that which is obtruded upon 
us, that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction of the 
ne. EIN ' Brown, 

e common not judge of vice or virtue 
by the morality rn 124 as dy the 
ſtamp that is ſet upon it by men of figure. LEH. 

3 caſt 4 form, | 
If fpeaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, 
Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's y 
Should go ſo general current through the world. 
Sbaßſpeare. 

When one man of an exemplary improbity — 
another of the ſame amp in a court of juſtice, he 
lies under the diladyantage of a ftropy ſuſpicion. 

L' Efrange. 
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- STANCH. adj. This ſeems to come from 


8 ＋ A 


Let a friend to the goveroment relate to him 4 


matter of fact, he gives him the lye in every look; 
but if one of his own Pang ſhould tell him that the 
king of Sweden would be ſuddenly at Perth, he hugs 
himſelf at the good news. Addiſon. 
A king of hedy*n's own amp, not vulgar make; 
Bleſſed in giving, and averſe to take. : Harte, 
Sra'MeeR. 2. J. [from famp.] An inſtru- 
ment of pounding. 


| 
From the ſtamping -mill it paſſeth through the | 4. To remain erect; not to fall, 


crazing-mill ; but of late times they moſtly uſe wet 
Stampers, Carew. 


STAN; among our forefathers, was the ter- 
mination of the ſuperlative degree: ſo 
Athelftan, moſt noble; Beiſtan, the beſt ; 
Legfitan, the deareſt ; Wiftan, the wiſeſt; 
Dunſtan, the higheſt, Gib/on's Camden. 

To STANCH. v. a, {eftancher, French; 


flagnare, Italian.] To ſtop blood; to 
hinder from running. | 


Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth farch tlie 
bleeding of the noſe. Bacon, 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra 
ſigillata communis, and bolus armenus; whereof 
terra lemnia is the chief: the virtues of them are for 
. curing of wounds, Hanching of blood, and ſropping of 
fluxes and rheums, acon, 
Leeches, inwardly taken, ſaſten upon the veins, 
and occaſion an -effution of blood, which cannot be 
eaſily fanched, Brown. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay d 
To anch the blood by breathing of the vein, 
| Dryden. 
ToSTANCH, v. 1. To ſtop. 
A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her iſſue f/anched. uke. 


"2, 4 
1. Sound; ſuch as will not run out. | 


What we endeavoured in vain may be performed 
by ſome virtuoſo, that ſhall have fancher veſſels, and 


more _ days. SEN Boyle. 
2. Firm; ſound of principle; truſty ; hearty ; 
determined, 


The Randing abſurdity, without the belief of 


which no man is reck 


that there is a calf 's-head club. Addiſon. 
In politicks, I hear, you're farch, a 

PireRly bent againſt the French. Prior. 
They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, or 


iddy populace, but the grave and / ch men, men 
el ſabrietyand firmneſs. = Waterlard.* 
Each. launch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur. | He. 
3. In this ſenſe is uſed a flauch hound, A 
dog that follows the ſcent without errour 
or remiſlneſs. © I 
4. Strong; not to be broken. 
Inne | 
What hoop would hold wr from edge to edge 
O' th' world, I would purſue it. Shakſpeare. 
Voou will loſe their love: this. is to be kept anch, 
and carefully watched. | ; Licke. 
ay gr a. J. [from anch. ] One that 
bl A . i 1 : . 
Sr AN cHON. . / anton, French.] A 
prop; a ſupport. 


STa'ncuLess, adj. {from fanch.] Not to |. 


n 


be ſtopped "Is 


In my moſt ill campos d affection, ſuch 
1 r avarice, that, were 4 king, 


cut off the nobles for their lands. Sbak/p. 


She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to ghaw, 
And thruſt her down his throatg. into his Faunchle/s 
ma. 


uteh ; Fare, Italian Mar, Span- 


iſh ; / We +000] p 2 
1. To be upon the feet; not to fit, Kneel, 


8 
8. 


| 


' 


. Drayton. | 
9 STAND. v. a. preterit I food, I have | 
. 5 bende, Gochick 2 Saxon f 13. To be placed with regard to rank or 


defence. 
a flanch churchman, is, 


Wich his prepared ſword he charges home 


| | Shakſpeare. 
10. To be in a flate of hoſtility; to keep 
the ground. 
1 


STA 


The abſolution to he pronounced by the prieſt 

alone farging, the people fill kneeling. | 

: | Cammon Prayer. 
2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 


What will they then ? what but unbuild 


3. To be placed as an edifice, 
This poet's tomb food on the other fide of _ 
which looks towards Veſuvio. Addiſon. 


To ftard ar fall, 
Free in thy own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, 
And fiery foaming ſteeds: what od, recoil'd 
O'erwearied through the faint Satanick hoſt, 
Defenſive ſcarce; or, with pale fear ſurpris'd, 
Fled ignominious. Milton. 
5. To become erect. 
| Mute, and amaz'd, my hair with horror food; 
Fear ſnrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd my blood. 
6 4 Dryden. 
Her hair food up; eonvulſive rage poſſeſs'd 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden. 


The leaders, having charge from you to fand; 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shatfþp, 
f Sun in Gideon fta na, 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. 
Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms'preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee fand, | 
And tell thy name. _ : Dryden. 
7. To be at a ſtationary point, without 
progreſs or regreſſion. 
This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empite, 
when all other ſtates of chriſtendom fard at : ſtay. 
Acon. 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
＋ at what part of nature will they and? Pope. 
To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vacil- 
Commonwealths by virtue ever food. Davies, 
My mind on its own centre fandt unmoy'd, 
And ſtable as the fabrick of the world, 
Propt on itſelf. Dryden. 


9. To be in any poſture of reſiſtance” or 


Seeing how lothly ſite I food 
To his unnat'ral purpoſe, in fell motion 


My unprovided body. Shakſpeare, | 
From enemies heav'n keep your majeſty ; 
And when they and againit you, may they fall. 


| 
e would preſently yield, Barbarofſa promiſed 
to let him go free; but it he ſhould and upon his 
defence, he threatened to make him repent his 
* hardineſs. 5 : Kndles. 

he king granted the Jews to gather themſelves 
together, and fand for their life. Eftber. 


the ſtrength of opinion. Brown. 

It-was by the ſword they ſhould die, if they food 
upon defence; and by the haltet, if voy ſhould 
. - yield, ware. 


11. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give 


Way. 
ö be before him Food fo to it? for the Lord 


brought his enemies unto him. Eccigſiaſticui. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 

able to fand againſt the wiles of the devil. Bob. 
Their lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, 
whether they, food to it or ran away. Bacon. 
12. To ftay ; not to fly, . 
Then the lightning-loving Deity caſt © 
Afoule flight on my ſoldiers: nor food faſt = | 


vr lie down, : 
| Wy Ne 250 | 


 *% 


. Riudicd with that freedom am chat ſacred ers 


We are often conſtrained to fand alone againſt | 


| 


One man of all. Chapman, ' 
At the foldierly word Fand, the flyers halted a | 
little. | Clarendon. 
order. ee 
Amongſt liquids endued with this quality of 
relaxing, warm water andi firſt, Arbuthnot. 
Th would truly enlarge the mind, were it 


A living temple, built by faith to fand? Milton. | 


6, To ſtop; to halt ; not to go forward. | 


Milton. | 


| 


| 


| 


| 7 fands in. 


STA 


| which it teaches let this therefore Aand il ws;s 


ehie f. 


14. To remain in the preſent ſtate, 
If meat make my brother offend, I will et no 
fleſh while the world fandeth. 1 Corinthigns 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be fo vain _ 
To with their vile reſemblance may remain; 
And ffand recorded, at their own requeſt, 
To future days a libel or a jeſt ! Dryden. 


15. [Mar, Spaniſh.] To be in any parti. 
cular ſtate 5 5 emphatically expreſſed, 
ie ſea, 


Aw'd by the rod of Moſes ſo to fand 
Divided. 5 


Matis. 


: Milian, 
Accompliſh what your ſigns foreſhow : ors 


and reſign'd, and am prepar'd to go. Dy, 
He ſtruck the ſnakes, 7 cp 8 
New fex'd, and ftraight recover'd into man. Addi. 
They expect to be favoured, who ſtand not poſſeſ.. 
ſed of any one of thoſe qualifications that belong to 
him. | Atterbury, 
Some middle prices ſhew us in what proportion 
the value of their lands food, in regard to thoſe of 
our own country, Arbuthst, 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not want 
theſe helps: he neither fands in need of logick, nor 
uſes it. Baker, 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor food ſubdued by ſound. 
| Pope, 
Narrow capacities, imagining thagreat capable of 
being diſconcerted by little occaſions, frame their 
malignant fables accordingly, and fand detected by 
it, as by an evident mark of ignorance. Pope. 
16. Not to become void; to remain in 
force. | 


God was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe ſen. 
tence in matters of controverſy he ordained ſhould 
Hand, oftentimes would be deceived. Hooker, 
A thing within my boſom tells me, 
That no conditions of our peace can fand. Shai/. 
I will puniſh you, that ye may know that my 
word ſhall ſurely and againſt you for evil, Fer, 
My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant 
ſhall and faſt with him. Pſalms, 
17. To conſiſt; to have its being or eſſence. 
That could not make him, that did the ſervice, 
perfect, as pertaining to the conſcience, which d 
only in meats and drinks. Hebrews, 


18, To be with reſpet to terms of a 
contract. | | 
The hirelings „and at a certain wages. Carew. 
Ig. To have a place, 
If it and 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſur'd 
' My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. Sbalſpeare. 
My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have food that night 
Againſt my fire. Sbalſpeare. 
This excellent man, who-food not on the advan- 
tage ground before, provoked men of all qualities. 
Clarendon. 
Chariot wing'd 
From th' armoury of God, wherefand of old 
Myriads. 2 Millen. 


20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 


Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which „and in hard cure. Shakſpearts 


So it tands; and this I fear at laft, 
's knayery will be the ducheſs' wreck. 


Shatſpearts 
All which grace 
I now will amplify, and tell what caſe 

| Chapmans 
r company aſſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, 

let us know ourſelves, and how it fandeth * us. 
Hacen. 
Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the 
patent, formerly granted to Saint- John, lcd revoked. 
Clarendon. 
' Why fand we longer ſhivering under fcars? 
1 RI M ilterts 
As things now Fand with us, we have no powe* 
to do good after that illuſtrious manner our Saviour 
did. Calan 


* 


21. To be in a permanent ſtate. 


81A 


mme broil doubtful long food, 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 


hoke their art. 1 Shabſpeare. 
ay 1 thy perſeverin (hall rejoice, 
And all the bleſt and faſt. Milton, 


22, To be with regard to condition or for- 


une. 
* fland in need of one whoſe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryer. 

23. To have any particular reſpect. 

Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ftand s auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakſpeare, 

An utter unſuitableneſs diſobedience has to the 
relation which man neceſſarily ſtands in towards his 
Maker. 55 South, 

24. To be without action. 

A philoſopher diſputed with Adrian the empe- 
rot, and did it but weakly: one of his friends, that 
ood by, ſaid, Methinks you were not like your- 


ſelf laſt day in argument with the emperor; I could 


have anſwered better myſelf. Why, ſaid the philo- 
ſopher, would you have me contend with him that 
commands thirty legions ? Bacon, 


25. To depend; to reſt ; to be ſupported. 


This reply fandeth all by conjectures. Whitgift. 
The preſbyterians of the kirk, leſs forward to 
declare their opinion in the former point, and upon 
the latter only. S anderſon, 
He that will know, muſt by the connexion of the 

proofs ſee the truth and the ground it ſtands on. 
Locke, 


6 
26, To be with regard to ftate of mind, 


Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your 
. . own heart upon your bed and be ſtill, Pſalms, 
'  1defire to be preſent, and change my voice, for I 


ſtand in doubt of you. Galatians. 
27. To ſucceed ; to be acquitted; to be 


Readers, by whoſe judgment I would nd or fall, 


would not be ſuch as are acquainted only wich the 


French and Italian criticks. Spe&ator, 
28. To be with reſpect to any particular. 

Cæſar entreats 

Not to conſider in what caſe thou fand'/?, 

Further than he is Cæſar. Shakſpeare, 
To heav'n I do appeal, 

T have lov'd my king and commonweal ; -» 

As for my wife, I know not how it and. Shakſp, 


29. To be reſolutely of a party. 


1 
The cauſe muſt be preſumed as good on our part 
238 on theirs, till it be decided who have food for the 


muuth, and who for error. 


Hooker, 
Shall we ſound him ? 


I think he will and, very ſtrong With us. Shakſp. 
It remains, 5 

To gratify his noble ſervice, that 

Hath thus food for his country. Shakſpeare, 


30, To be in a place; to be repreſentative. 
Chilon ſaid that kings friends and favourites were 
© Jike caſting counters, that ſometimes ſtood for one, 
| ſometimes for ten. | Bacon. 
I will not trouble myſelf, whether theſe names 
fand for the ſame thing, or realy include one an 2 
1 * 
Their language being ſcanty, had no words in it to 
fand for athouſand. 
31. To remain; to be fixed. 
Watch ye, fand faſt in the faith, quit you like 
4 men, be 22 ä 
How ſoon hach thy prediction, ſeer bleſt ! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time fand fix'd. Milton, 


32. To hold a courſe at ſea, 


CY 


Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! 
From the ſame parts of heav'n his navy ande, 
To the ſame parts on earth his army lands. Dryden. 
Full for the the Ithacenſians Hand, 


And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. Pope. 


33. To have direction toward any local | 


point. | | 
The wand did not really Hand to the metals, 
when placed under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. 
34+ To offer as a candidate, 
He Hood to be elected one of the proctors for the 
univerſity. 755 ; Sanderſon's Life. 
Voz. IL 


ö 
i 


2 Corinthians. 


| 


| 


ö 


ly 


cke, |- 


STA 


35. To place himſelf; to be placed, 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and | do know 
A many ſools that Hand in better place, 

Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. Shakſpeare. 

He was commanded by the duke to ſſand aſide and 
expect his anſwer, Knollet. 

| flood between the Lord and you, to ſhew you the 
Lord's word. Deuterouomy. 
Sand by when he is going. Swift. 

36. To ſtagnate; not to flow. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina fand.. Dryden, 
37. To be with reſpect to chance. 

Vourſelf, renowned prince, then food as fair 
As any comer J have looked on, 

For my affection. Shakſpeare. 

Each thinks he Hands faireſt for the great lot, and- 
that he is poſſeſſed of the golden number. Spectator. 

He was a gentleman of conſiderable practice at the 
bar, and /ocd fair tor the fitſt vacancy on the bench. 

g Ree, 
38. To remain ſatisfied, 

Though Page be a ſecure fool, and tand fo firmly 
on his wiſe's flailty, yet 1 canuot put off my opinion 
ſo eaſily. a Shakſpeare. 

39. To be without motion, 

I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time 
gallops withal —=Whom /arnds it ſtill withal?—With 
lawyers in the vacation; tor they ſleep between term 
and term, and then they perceive not how time 
moves, Shalſpeare. 

40. To make delay. 
They will ſuſpect they ſhall make but ſmall 

progreſs, if, in the books they read, they muſt 

ſand to examine and unravel every argument. 


or much I 
6 


To fand upon every point, and be curious in 
particulars, belongeth to the firſt author of the 


Have I lived to ſand in the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of Engliſh ? Shakſpeare, 
43. To perſiſt ; to perſevere. 
Never fiand in a lye when thou art accuſed, but 
aſk pardon and make amends. Taylor. 
The emperor, /anding upon the advantage he had 
got by the ſeizure of their fleet, obliged them to 
deliver. Gulliver. 
Hath the prince a full commiſſion, 
To hear, and abſolutely to determine | 
Of what conditions we ſhall fand upon? Shakſp. 
44. To perſiſt in a claim, 
45. To adhere; to abide. 
| Deſpair would fard to the ſword, 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 


Daniel. 
46. To be conſiſtent. 


His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly aſk, 
the ſame ſhall they receive, ſo far as may + me; with 
the glory of God and their own everlaſting good; 
unto either of which it is no virtuous man's purpoſe 
to ſeek any thing prejudicial, Hooker, 

Soms inſtances of fortune cannot ſand with ſome 
others; but if you deſire this, you muſt loſe that. 
| | Taylor. 
It Food with reaſon that they ſhould be rewarded 
liberally out of their owa labours, fince they re- 
ceived Pays aVies. 
Sprightly youth and cloſe application will hardly 
ſtand together. Felton. 
47+ To be put fide with diſregard, _ 
We make all our addreſſes to the promiſes, hug 
and careſs them, and in the jnterim let the com- 
mands ſtand by neglected. Decay of Piety. 


48. To STanoD by, To ſupport; to de- 
fend; not to deſert. y mY 
The aſs hoped the dog would and 5 him, if 
ſet upon by the wolf. b 


If we meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off 
the fox's ſkin, and 


| men, you'll Can by me. 


Lryden. 


| 


« 


Eftrange. . 


t on the lion's 5 come, gentle- 


ſtory, 2 Maccabres. 
It is ſo plain that itneedeth not to be food upon ? 
; a Bacon. 
42. To be expoſed. 


1 » 


+1, To inſiſt; to dwell with many words, | 


| 


8. TN 


Our good works will attend and fand by us at 

the hour of death. Calamy. 

49. To STAND by. To be preſent, with- 
out being an actor. 

Margaret's curſe is fall'o upon our heads, 

For Hand ing by when Richard kill'd her ion, 
Shakſpeare. 
50. To STAND by, To repoſe on; to 
reſt in. 

The world is inclined to and ły the Arunde- 
lian marble, Pos e. 

51. To STAND for, To propoſe one's ſelf 
a candidate, 

How many and for conſulſhips? three: but 

'tis thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 
Shakſpeare, 

Tf they were jealous that Coriolanus had a deſign 
on their liberties when he /ood for the conſulſhipy 
it was but juſt that they ſhould give-him a repulſe. 

Dennis. 
52. To SrAND for. To maintain; to 
profeſs to ſupport. 

Thoſe which fed for the preſbytery thought their 
cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline of 
Scotland, than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

Freedom we all Hand for. Ben Jonſon, 

53. 70% STAND off, Lo keep at a diſtance. 

Stand cf, and let me take my fill of death. 

Dryden. 
54. To STAND off. Not to comply. 
Stand no more of, 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick deſires. 
55. To STAND 
or intimacy. 
: | Our bloods pour'd altogether 
Would quite confound diſtinction; yet and of _ 
In differences ſo mighty. * Shakſpeare., 
Such behaviour ſrights away friendſhip, and makes 
it and off in diſlike and averſion, Collier. 
Though nothing can be more honourable than an 
acquaintance with God, we and of from it, and 
will not be tempted to embrace it. Atterbury. 


56. To STAND off To have relief; to 


appear protuberant or prominent. 
Picture is beſt when it /andeth off, as if it were 
carved ; and ſculpture is beſt when it appeareth ſo 
tender as if it were painted ; when there is ſuch a 
ſoftneſs in the limbs, as if not a chiſſel had hewed 
them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and 
ſtroaked them in oil, . Notton. 
57. To STAND . To hold reſolution; 
to hold a poſt; not to yield a point. 
King John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That fo Hood out againſt the holy church. Sap. 
Pomtinius knows not you, 
While you aud out upon thele traiterous terms. 
Ben Tonſon. 
Let not men flatter themſelves, that though they 
find it difficult at preſent to combat and ard out 
againſt an ill practice, yet that old age would do 
that for them, which they in their youth could 
never find in their hearts to do for themſelves. 
So 
Scaree can a good -natured man refuſe a compli- 
ance with the ſolicitations of his company, and 
fand out againit the raillery of his familiars, 
Rogers, 
58. To STAND out, Not to comply; to 
ſecede. 3 
Thou ſhalt ſee me at Tullus' face: | 
What, art thou ſtiff? Hand ſt cut? Slalſpeare. 
If the ladies will fand out, let them remember 
that the jury is not all agreed, den, 
59. To STAND out, To be pronſinent or 
protuberant. wif; 
Their eyes /tand out with ſatneſs. 


Shatſpeare. 
J. To forbear friendſhip 


# 


P/alms, 


60. To STAND 70, Jo ply; to perſevere. 


Palinutus cried aloud, - 
What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud 
My thoughts preſage ! ere that the tempeſt roars, 
Stand ts your tackles, mates, and ſtretch W 
| ryden, 
To remain fixed it a 


5 $ 


61. To STAND 0. 
purpoſe, 


1 

He that will paſs his land, 
As 1 have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 


— | 
And mzke the purchaſe ſpread | 
To both our 2 if he fo it will Hand. Herbert. 

1 will Aland to it, that this is his ſenſe, as will 
appear from the deſigu of his words. Stilling fleet. 

62. To STAND 7. To abide by a contra 


or aſſertion. - 
As Ihave no reaſon to fand to the award of my 
enemies, ſo neither dare 1 truſt the partiality of my 
„friends. ryden. 
63. To STAND wander, To undergo; to 
ſuſtain. 
If. you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal | 
Cannot fand under them. Shakfpeare. 
64. To STAND 5. To ere one's felt; 
to riſe from ſitting. | 
65. To STAND h. To ariſe in order to 
gain notice. 74 
When the accuſers food up, they brought none 
accuſation of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed, Acts. 
66. To STAND uþ, To make a party. 
When we food up about the corn, he himſelf 
ſtuck not to call us the many-headed monſter. 
Shatſpeare. 


67. To STAND 2h. To concern; to 
intereſt, An imperſonal ſenſe. 

Does it not and me now upon? Shakſpeare. 
The king knowing well that it Food him wpor, | 
dy how much the more he had hitherto protracted 

e time, by ſo much the ſooner to diſpatch with the 


. Bacon. 
| It Fards me much pon f 
T” enervate this objection. Hunlibrat. 
Dioes it not Hand them 2 to 3 hon 
what grounds they preſume it to be a revelation from 
God? , | Locke. 
68. To STAND 1% To value; to take 
ride, | | 
Men fand much pon the reputation of 
their underſtandings and of all things hate to be 
accounted fools : the beſt way to avoid this imputa- 
tion is to be religious. illotſon, 
We 1 and land much wpor our birth, 
nh we derive nothing from our anceſtors but our 
bodies; and it is uſeful to improve this advantage, 
to itairate their good examples. Ray. 
69. To STAND wpor, To inſiſt. 
A rafcally, yea-forſooth knave, to bear a gentle- 
man in hand, and then fand upon ſecurity. 
: F Shakfpear e. 
To STAND. v. a. 5 
1. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 
yielding. wy 
None durſt fand him; | 
Here, there, and every where, enrag d he flew. 
| : Shakſpeare. 
Love /oodthe fiege, and would not yield his breaft, 


Dryden. 
Ob! had bounteous heav'n 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 
So had 1 food the ſhock of angry fate. Smith. 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He food the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. 
2. To await; to abide; to ſuffer. 
Bid him diſband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, . 
And and the judgment of-a Roman ſenate. 
" * „ * Addiſon. | 
3. To keep; to maintain: with ground, 
Turniag at the length, he food his ground, 
And miſs'd his friend. 2 Dryden. 
STAND. 2. /, from the verb.] | 
1. A flation; a place where one waits 
| e ens out a fand molt fit, 
Whete you may have ſuch vantage on the duke, 
Hie {hall not paſs you. 
In this covert will we make a fand, 


þ 


Pope. 


1 
* 


ö 


N Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakſpeare. | 


Then from his lofty Hand on that high tree 


Sbalſpeare. | 


STA 


Ia their bright Hand there left his pow'rs to ſeige 
Poſſeſſion of the garden, Milton. 


appointed for a general rendezvous of theſe female 

carriers, to look into their ſeveral ladings Specrator. 
Three perſons entered into a conſpiracy io aſſaſ- 

finate Timoleon, as he was offering up his devotions 

in a certain temple: in order to it they took their 

ſeveral fands in the moſt convenient places. Ada!/. 
When juſt as by her and Arſaces paſt, 

The window by defign or chance fell down, 

And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. 


| Rowe, 
The urchin from his private land 
2. Rank; poſt; ſtation. Not uſed. 


Father, ſince your fortune did attain 

So high a fand, I mean not to deſcend. 
3. A top; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 
If any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You fhall perceive them make a mutual and, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze. Sha?/p. 

The earl of Northampton followed the hotle ſo 
cloſely, that they made a fand, when he furiouily 
charged and routed them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting ſoul came back, 
T' inſpire the mortal frame, 
And in the body took a doubtful Hand, 
ins like expiring flame, 

hat mounts and falls by turns. 

At every turn ſhe made a little Hand. 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 


Daniel. 


To draw the roſe. Dryden. 
4. Stop; interruption. 
The greateſt part of trade is driven by young 


merchants, u 
the uſurer ei 


borrowing at intereſt; ſo as, if 
call in or keep back his money, 


there will enfue preſently a great and of _ | 
Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of | 


bodies would be at an end, and nature at a perſect 


from which the next motion is regreſſive. 
Our ſors but the ſame things can wiſh and do; 
Vice is at fand, and at the bigheſt flow: 
Then, ſatire, ſpread thy ſails; take all the winds 
can blow. Dryden. 


fand, with little variation ot length or ſhortneſs; 
more of a right line than of a ſpiral. Dryden 


The ſea, fince the memory of all ages, hath 
continued at a land, without conſiderable 


| Feery part of what we would, 
Muſt make a fand at what your highneſs will. 


When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſaf *d the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a fand, | 
The goddeſs ſnatch'd the _ from his hand ; 
And figiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er (hall fade. 
8 4 * = ; f Prior. 

8. Difficulty z- perplexity 3 embarraſſment ; 
hefitation. EF 

A fool” may fo far imitate the mien of a wiſe 
man, as at firit to put a body to a fand what to 
make of him, , 


rational ſoul, though it appear not: this is paſt 
&$ubt, Make the cars a 1950 longer, . 
begin to bopgle: make the face 


Down he alights among che ſportful herds, Milton. 


i 


then you ave at 2 fand. 


eggs, generally takes his and upon a neighbouring 
bough, and divert her with his ſongs during her 
fitting. | SpeBator, 


; 
I took my fand upon an eminence which was 


Hand. : . Woodward. 
5. The act of oppoſing. 
| e are come off 
Like Romans ; neither fooliſh in our fand, 
Nor cowardly in retire. | Shahſpeare. 


i 
The male bird, whilſt the hen is covering her 


| 


Took aim, and ſhot with all his rength.  Swwifr. | 


þ 


þ 


Dryden. 


6. Higheſt mark; ftationary point; point 


0 
rp 
: 
I 


| 


1 


In the beginning of ſummer the days are at a 
* 1 4. A ſettled rate. 
becauſe the diurnal variation of the fun partakes | 


variation. 

| Bentley. 

7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ed | | 


Shakſpeare. 


| 


1 


1 
* 


| 


| 
L'Eftrange. | 
The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a 


yet narrower, and || 
. 


9. A frame or table on which 


STANDARD. 2. /. [eſtendart, Fr.] 


| D 
Fl from fand.] That which is of 


the uantity and meaſure of it. 


en det ee i Paein 
— — 


STA 


veſſ, 
placed. els are 
Such ſquires are only fit for coun 
To ſtink of ale, and duſt a fand 
Who, to be choſen for the 
Tope and get drunk before 
Dryden, 


After ſupper a fand was brought in, with 
veſſel full of wine, of which he that Pleaſed ring 
drink ; but no liquor was forced. Dryden 


try towns, 
with clowns - 
land's protectors, of 
the wiſe electors. 


An enſign in war, 
of the horſe. 
His armies, in the following day, 
On thoſe fair plains their fardards proud dif, play, 


particularly the enſign 


| Ft 
Erect the Handard there of ancient *” 
Yours be th' advantage all, mine the revenge. 


Mil, 
— Behold Camillus loaded home ilton, 
With fandards well redeem'd, and foreign forg 
0*ercome. n 


To their common fandard they repair; 
The nimble — the held: of air, 
Hidin. 
: un- 

uhted authority; that which is the 
teſt of other things of the ſame kind. 

The dogmatiſt gives the lye to all diſſenting 
apprehenders, and proclaims his judgment the fitteſt 
intellectual fiardard,. Glanville, 

The heavenly motions are more ftated than the 
terreſtrial models, and are both originals and fand. 
ards. Holder. 

Our meaſures of length I cannot call Handardi; 
for fandard meaſures mult be certain and fixed. 

Helder. 

When people have brought right and wrong to a 
falſe Handard, there follows a envious — 
lende. L' Eftrange, 

The Romans made thofe times the /findard of 
their wit, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt, 

From theſe ancient Hlandards ] deſcend to our 
own hiſtorians. | Felton, 

When I ſhall propoſe the fandard whereby | 
give judgment, any may eaſily inform himſelf of 
Woodward, 
The court, which uſed to be the fardard of 


. propriety, and correctneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince con- 


3 


| the breed of borſes. 


5. A ſtanding ſtem or tree. | 


tinued the worſt ſchool in England for that zccom- 
liſament: Swift, 
Firſt follow nature, and your judgment ſrame 
By her juft fandard, which is ſtill the ſame. Pepe. 
That which has been tried by the proper 
1 
The Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain 
ſtandard, perhaps might be fixed for ever. Swift, 
In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth; 
Imprint on ev'ry act its /andard worth. Prior. 
That preciſe weight and finenefs, by law appro- 
priated to the pieces of each denomination, is called 
the fandard. . | we 77. "1 
The device of king Henry var. was profound, in 
making farms of a flandard, that is, maintained 
with ſuch a proportion of lands as may breed a 
ſubjeQ to live in plenty. Bacon, 
A flandard might be made, under which no 
horſe ſhould be uſed for draught : this would enlaige 
| Temple. 
By the preſent Hlandard of the coinage, fixty- 
two fhillio 


Zs is cowed out of one pound weight of 
fir. | | . 


Arbuthnot. 


A fandard of a damaſk roſe, with the root on, 
was ſet upright in an earthen pan, full of fair water 
half 'a foot under the water, the /ardard being 


more than two foot above it. Bacoth 
Plant fruit of all ſorts and fandard, mural, or 
rubs which Joſe their leaf, Evelyn. 


STa'nDarDBEARER. 2 / | 


In France, part of their gardens is laid out for 
flowers, others for fruits z ſome fandards, ſome 
againlt walls. | Tempe, 
fandard ard 

bear.) One who bears 'a ſtandard of 
enſign. 
The; ſhall be as when a fandardbearer IVY 


= 


— — — 
* + % r , ——— Ce CI INI * . 


1 7 


STA STA A 
Theſe are the Sandardbearers in our contending | 4. Rank; condition. 


* | The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd : 
armies, the dwarfs and ſquites who carry the im- Sra'nbisk. . J. 72 FRG 4h. A 


The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 


ſſes of the giants or knights. Spectatar. . To the ſtrong faple's inmoſt depth ieſtot'd 
8 AN DO cRO P. 2. 7. [ vermicularis, Lat.] N " and Ink, : 1 Secur'd the N g : Pope, 
Ai nſav. rubltreet patriot does not write to ſecure, but STAR a F 4 (rreopna Saxon: fterre 
An herb. get ſomething : ſhould the government be overturned, b q : : 
STa'NDEL. z. he {from Hand.] A tree of he has nothing to loſe but an old fandiſb. Addiſon, Dutch. ] 4 5 . 
long ſtanding. I bequeath to Dean Swift, eſquire, my large filver | I. One of the luminous bodies that appear 
The Druinians were nettled to ſee the princely fandiſb, conſiſting of a large ſilver plate, an ink-pot, | in the noRurnal ky. | 
Handel of their royal oak return with a branch of and a ſand-box. Swift, | When an aſtronomer uſes the word far in its ſtrict 
willows. Howel. STANG. 2. J. [reænq, Saxon.] A perch; | ſenſe, it is applied only to the fixt fars : but in a 
ST A!NDER. ». : [from Hand.] . 'a meaſure of land. | large ſenſe it includes the planets. Watts, 
1. One who ſtands. Theſe fields were intermingled with woods of Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
2. A tree that has ſtood long, | — a feng, and the talleſt tree appeared to 1 9 | Maris inns bility 8 
: ing was pitifully nipt a „ 5 ut hes 3 
* ny AN beaſts; and alſo Oe Fort Gander STANK, adj. [fa * Italian. ] — | "== % —— 8 
ok all were rooted up and caſt into the fire, A/cham. worn out. Heaven's form, the courſe of things, and human 
. STanDeR by. One preſent; a mere Diggon, I am ſo tiff and ſo unt, | 12550 ; , 
ſpeQator. 5 | That unneth I may ſtand any more, Th' included ſpirit, ſerving the far-deck'd ſigns, 


Explain ſome ſtatute of the land to the fanders | And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 


The livi . Tg 
Ae. Beating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenſer. e living work in conſtant motions winds. 


| : 1 a Hakewill, 
2 would not be a ander by to hear | STANK, The my of flick. . e : 
My ſovereign miſtreſs clouded ſo, without | The fifh ia the river died, and the river faxk. And ſhape far bright, appear'd. Milton. 
My preſent vengeance taken. Shakſpeare, , . Exodus. || 2. The poleflar. 
When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is not STA'NNARY, adj, [from flannum, Latin. ] Well, if you be not turned Turk, there is no more 
for any fanders Ey to curtail his oaths. Shatſpeare. | Relating to the tin-works. failing by the far. Shakſpeare. 
The fanders Sy ſee clearly this event, | A ſteward keepeth his court once every three 3. Configuration of the planets, ſuppoled 
| * ties ſay * if OR — | weeks; they are termed Hannaty courts, of the Latin | to influence fortune, | 
nts 00: as Addifon rern action of debt or _ 3 From * the Gal loins of theſe two foes 
| . 2 | 0 - . ir of ar- eroſt lovers take their life. Shak/p., 
STA'NDERGRASS, 2. / [/atyrion, Lat. ] A ˖ STA'NZA. #. J. | flanza, Italian; flance, e are apt to do amiſs, and lay be 1 
herb. , dinſw. | French.) A number of lines regularly | our ars or fortune. L' Eftrange, 
STa'nDiINnG., part. adj. [from Hand. N ad juſted to each other; ſo much of a 4+ A mark of reference ; an aſteriſk, | 
1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed ; not temporary. J poemas contains every variation of mea. | _ nents worthy of riper obſervation, note ah a 
Standing armies have the place of ſubjects, and | . | s arginal ar. atts, 
the Mt depends upon the . — relation = oy = _ I5|STAR of Bethlehem, n. fe [ornithogalum, 
Aſcontented = of the nen Temple. pony 76a Fd 1 faba , f _ F 8 Latin.] A flower. oh: Miller. 
Lavgh'd all the pow'rs who favour tyranny | Q nity a 1lubdlivilion ot a poem; a U | p 
And al the fanding army of the ſky. 7% Dryden. taff. * . 7 9 Fi 1 / fr A glo bular or olive. 
Money being looked upon as the farding mea- 80 bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, aped 1oit fleihy fruit, incloſing a ſtone 
ſure of other commodities, men conſider it as a | To wear that gem on any line; of the fame ſhape. This plant grows ig 
— —_— —_ when it has on ot Ns till the happy. nuptial houſe be Kev , the Meng rg parts of America, where 
Thus doth he adviſe them to erect among them- kane Leer akon oy acyl meta 272 . ruit 8 4 Way of deſert. It 
FFF ..  Decnrerth. |, pre on nts m—_—_— owe to the height of thirty or forty 
Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf La quatrains, the laſt line of the flanxa is to be 8 t. oo | Miller. 
from the herd, becomes nn object of 2 oosddered in the compoſition of the frſt. Dryden. STA'RBOARD. 7. /. [rtzonbond, Saxon. ] 


Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, Is the right-hand fide of the ſhi ] 
The common farding rules of the goſpel are a . | | 118 nip, As lar- 
os yt Po " g ities has wy aidenehe, And each exalted f/anza teems with thought. Pope. board is the left. . 


Atterbury. STaA'PLE. #. + [ Bape, French ; ftapel, On my the mariners will not leave their 


— 


Great Sanding miracle that heav'n aflign'd ! Dutch. ] Farboard and larboard, becauſe ſome one accounts it 
'Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 1. A ſettled mart; an eſtabliſhed emporium. gibriſh. Bramball, 
8, Laſting z not tranſitory, et A flaple of romance and lyes, | STA RCH. . he [ from farc, Teutonick, 
The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodigious | Falſe tears, and real perjuries. Prior. | tif, ] A kind of viſcous matter made 
| fie, and worked up his complexion to a Handing The cuſtoms of Alexandria were very great, it | of flower or potatoes, with which linen 
mſon. | $ Add iſon. having been the Fap/e of the Indian trade. Arbuth, is ſtiffened, P Fl 10 | 
3. Stagnant ; not running. | Tyre 4 the Great hacked, and —— * 1 » al * ormerly coloured. 
. . * ter. t exandria, m lu» TY ; . 
. ²˙ de that ever was known, rbthnot, | Did your yellow Parc, or fi your doulet 
2 - [ | . . . uchi elcbher. 
From ger their flowing e , 2. I know not the meaning in the following. Wich arch thin laid on, and the ſkin wel! lf 
rom landing lake to trippiog ebb. | if ſſage ſtretched our ground. Peacha — 
4+ Fixed; not moveable. 1 1 n _— | 
There's his chamber, enry 11, granted liberty of coining to certain | Tg STARCH, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


His fanding bed and truckle bed. Shalſpe are. abbies, allowing them one Haple, and mm” ſtiffen with ſtarch. 


| STa'nvixG. . . [from fand. | hende, at & rate. : Her gaodly countenance I've ſeen | 
n At Lenſter, for her wool whoſe Haple doth excel, Cora 'nhcHkMaL Ila 
Nothing iv 4 . And ſeems to overmatch the golden Phrygian ſell. BER, . f. [camera fiellata, 


. A _ | | Drayton. \ Latin, } A kind of criminal court of 
r dere of opinion that Kurer Sralr 1. adj. [from th e noun, ] 4 . Now aboliſhed, 3 
was formerly ſea; yet this tract of land is as old, | 1+ Settled ; eſtabliſhed in commerce, Il makea farchamber matter of it; if he were 
and of as long a /arding, as any upon the continent Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, twenty fir Joha Falſtafts, he (hall not abuſe Robert 
of Africa. . Woodward, And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, Shallow, eſquire. Shakſpeare, 


I wiſh your fortune had enabled you to haye con- Did into France or colder Denmark roam, STA'RCHED, adj. from h, 
tioued longer in the univerſity, till you were of ten | Toruin with worſe ware our faple trade, Dryden. | on ou ] 


1. Stiffened with ſtarch, 
Years farding. A Swift. 2. According to the laws of commerce, |, Gif. preciſe: ] 
_— Station; place to ſtand in. What =I writers would not ſolicit to work 2, Sti fag mal. 


och ordnance as he brought with him, becauſe | under ſuch maſters, who will take off their ware at — guipol: airy-ahoos. pou 


ſcribe à farched © 


— + Lat heats 


5 . ſqueezed countenance, a ſtiff formal gait, ot a ſingu- 
it was fitter for ſervice in field than for battery, did ir own rates, and trouble not themſelves to exa- 145 7 au, un 
. eee .... A Ke al 
$, 5 43 7 ns | y f es, ſ | | „ Mo . , rom 7 A% 
His coming is in ſtate ; I will provide you a good | OTA PLE» z. /+ 1 a prop, whoſe trade is to ſtarch, © 2 
1 Handing to fee his entry. Bacon. A | of iron; a bar bent and driven in NW L1 Stir : 
„ annex | SRC eo cmortenen - | ne, 
* I unk ia deep mite, where is no landing. | 5 nd nai . ' ot. M730 5 : 
bs ep r W253 rh " : N 3 * N gg 
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STa'gcnness. 2. / [from arch. ] Stiff. 
To STARE. v. u. ITvanian, Sax, flerren, 


1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 


That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire. 


His brows with berries and his temples dyes. Dryd. 


Jo /tare me inte ſtatue ? 


© His eyes in my way, and /fared me out of my reſolu- 
2 gow. Aalen. | 


| ſhoulder, and fared him in the face with ſo bewitch- 


— — 
— f — — 


* againſt the law which they carry about them in 
indelible characters, and that fares them in the face|. 


3. To ftand out prominent. 


dive, and make them ſmooth. 


/ 


SM 


neſs; preciſeneſs. | 
utch. ] 


wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupi- 
dity, or horrour. | 
Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do fare, | 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer, 
T heir faring eyes ſparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, 


Spenſer. 
Look not big, nor are nor fret: 
I will be maſter of what is mine own, Shakſpeare. 
They were never ſatisfied with /aring upos their 
maits, ſails, _ 2 and tacklings, Abbot, 
ear 
The tread of many feet ſteering this way ; | 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to fare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t' inſult. Milton, 
A ſatyr, that comes /faring from the woods, 
uſt not at firft ſpeak like an orator, Walter. 
And, while he fares around with ſtupid eyes, 


What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark Haring man, that thou ſhouldſt tempt the ſea? 
| Dryden. 
Struggling, and wildly ring on the ſkies 


With ſcarce recover'd fight. Dryden. | 


Trembling the miſcreant ſtood 3 _ 

He Hard, and roll'd his haggard eyes around. Dryd. 
Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger fare. Dryden, 
Why doſt thou not 

the virtue of that gorgon face, 


Dryden. 
1 was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a 
bear, which, as I approached with my preſeat, threw 


The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the 


ing a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his fibres. 
Addiſen. 
She paid a tradeſman once, to make him * 


Gods ! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies are? Pope. 
Through nature and through art the rang'd, 

And gracefully her ſubject chang'd; 
Ia vain; her hearers had no ſhare 
Ia all ſhe ſpoke, except to fare. 


Swift. 


2. To STARE in the face, To be undeniably | 


evident. „ 
. Is it poſſible for people without ſcruple to offend 


whilſt they are breaking it? „ Locke, 


Take off all the faring ftraws and jaggs in the 
Mortimer, 


„ Whoſe ſenſes all were ſtraight benumb'd and Fark. 


—_— 


STARK. adj. 


I, Stiff ; ſtrong ; rugged. 


2. Deep; full ; till. 


3. Mere; ſimple ; plain; groſs. 


STARK. adv, Is uſed to intend or augment 


STA'RKLY. adv. [from flark.] Stiflly ; 


STA'RLESS. adj. [from far.] Having no 


But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 


STA 


of hawk, Ainſavorth, 


ſrrene, pranc, Saxon; 
fleerck, Dutch. ] 4 T | 


His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 


Spenſer. 

Many a nobleman lies fark and ſtiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakſpeare. 
The north is pot ſo fark and cold. Ben Fonſ-n. 


So ſoon as this ſprivg is become fart enough, it 
breaks the caſe in two, and ſlings the ſeed. Derbam. 


Conſider the fark ſecurity 
The commonwealth is in now ; the whole ſenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. 
Ben Jonſon. 
To turn fark fools, and ſubjects fit 
For ſport ot boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras. 
He pronounces the citation fark nonſenſe. Collier. 


the ſignification of a word: as, fark mad, 
mad in the higheſt degree, It is now 
little uſed but in low language. 

Then are the beſt but Fark naught ; for open ſuſ- 
pecting others, comes of ſecret condemning them- 
ſelves. | | _ Sidney. 
The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd | 
At flaſhing beams of that ſun-ſhiny ſhield, 

Became fark blind, and all his ſenſes doz'd, _ 

That down he tumbled. Spenſer. 
Men and women go fark naked, Abbot. 
They both dance much; - and, for more nimble- 


neſs, ſometimes fark naked. _ Heylin, 
He is fark mad, who ever ſays | 
That he hath been in love an hour. Donne. 


Thoſe ſeditious, that ſeemed moderate before, 
became deſperate, and thoſe who were deſperate 


ſeemed fark mad; whence tumults, confuſed hal- 


looings and howlings. Hayward. 
Who, by the moſt cogent arguments, will diſrobe 
himſelf at once of all' his own opinions, and turn 
himſelf out gart naked in queſt of new notions ? ; 
Oo 
n came ſquire South, all dreſſed up in feathers 
and ribbons, fark ſtaring mad, brandiſhing his 
ſword. | Arbuthnot, 


ſtrongly, 
As faſt lock'd up in ſleep as guiltleſs labour, 
When it lies /ark/y in the traveller's bones. Shak/. 


light of ſtars, 
A boundleſs continent, | 
Dark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of night 
Starleſs expos'd, ; Milton. 
Cato might give them furlos for another world; 


Io farl:fs nights, and wait th* appointed hour, 
nig 8. pp9 . 


STA'RLIGHT. 2. J. L Har and /ight.] Luſtre 


Sr akk. 2. J [from the verb.] 
1. Fixed look. 
T ̃ he balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
' And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: 
He look d a lion with a gloomy fare, 


And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryd. 


2. [ farnus, Latin, ] dtarling; a bird. 


looks with fixed eyes. 


One ſelf-approving hour whole years _— 


Of ſtupid Har ert, and of loud huzzas. 


STA'RFISH, #./. Har and f. A ach 


branching out into ſeveral points, 


This has a ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh farfifh. 
e 5 8 23 
SraRkCAE ER. z. . ar and gaze,.] An 
aſtronomer, or aſtrologer. In contempt. 

Let the aſtrologers, the fargaxert, and the 
4 vp and fave thee. 


monthly prognoſticators, 


Tfaiah. 
A fargazer, in the height of his celeſtial obſer- 


| 


8 4 AER. v. . [from fare. One who |. 


| STa'RLIKE. adj. [Har and lile.] 


þ 


STA'RLIGHT. adj. Lighted by the ſtars, 
Dryden. | 


: 


L'Eftrange. 


of the ſtars, 


Now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear or ſpangled ffarligbt ſheen. 


_ Shakſpeare. 
: Nor walk by moon, | 
Or glittering Harligbt, without thee is ſweet, 


Milton. 


Owls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare 
A flarlight evening and a morning fair. 


1, Stellated ; having various points, reſem- 
bling a ſtar in luſtre. 


Nightſhade tree riſes with a wooden ſtem, green- | 


leaved, and has farlike flowers. Mortimer. 


2, Bright; illuſtrious. 1 
The having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall 
confer a farlike and immortal brightneſs. . Boyce. 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her fariike huſband's heart; 


| 


They danc'd by farlight and the friendly _o_-_ | 


STA'RHAWR, 2. % [oftur, Latin.] A fort | STAxLING, 1. ſ. [neznling, Saxon; fur. 


| 


|- 


| 


STA'RRY. 44. 
1. Decorated with ſtars; abounding with 


STA'RRING, adj. 


— e 
Wa, 


rA 


zu5.] A ſmall ſinging bird, 
I will have a farling taught to ſpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and gi ve it him, 
To keep his anger ſtill in motion. Shakſpeare, 


STA'RPAVED, adj. | far and pawve.] Stud. 


ded with ſtars. 
Ia progreſs through the road of heav'n Harpav dt. 
Milton. 


SrANTROO F. adj. [far and prof.] Im. 
pervious to ſtarlight, 
| Under the ſhady roof 
Of branching elm ſfarproof. Miltox. 


STA'R-READ. 2. / | tar and read.] Doc. 


trine of the ſtars ; attronomy, Spenſer, 


STARAED. adj. [from far.] 
1. Influenced by the ſtars with reſpect to 


fortune, 
My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt 
Hal'd out to murder, Shakſpeare, 


That farr'd Ethiop queen, that ſtrove 
To ſet her beauty's praiſe above 
The ſea-nymphs. | Milton. 
6 He furious hurl'd againſt the ground 
His ſceptre farr'd with golden ſtuds around. Pepe, 


from far.] 


2. Decorated with ſtars, 


ſtars. 
Daphne wond*ring mounts on high, 


Above the clouds, above the Harry ſky | Pope, 


2, Conſiſting of ſtars ; ſtellar, 


Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours treſh, 
The darkeft ſkies with ſtore 
Of farry lights. 

- Heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the Harry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole, Dryden. 


Spenfer, 


3. Reſembling ftars. 


Tears had dimm'd the luſtre of her Harry eyes. 
f : Sha R/pear Co 


fellans, Latin; from 
far.) vbining with Rellar light; blazing 
with packling light, 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of Farring comets that look kingdoms dead. 

'S Craſhaw, 
STA'RSHOOT, . /. | flar and St.] An 
- emiſſion from a ſtar, | | 

I have ſeen a good quantity of that jelly, by the 


vulgar called a far/boet, as if it remained upon the 
extinction of a talling ftar. Boyle, 


| To START. v. . [ farizen, German. | 


1, To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch 
or motion of the animal frame, on the 


apprehenſion of danger. 
Starting is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, 
and in that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking; and 
| likewiſe an inquiſition, in the beginning, what the 
matter ſhould be, and in that kind it is a motion of 
erection; and, therefore, when a man would liſten 
ſuddenly to any thing, he Harteth; for the farting 
is an erection of the ſpirits to attend,  Bacen, 
: A ſhape appear'd 
Bending to look on me: 1 farted back, 

It farted back. Shakſpeare. 
An open enemy to flattery, eſpecially from 2 
friend, from whom he /arted to meet the ſlighieſt 
appearance of that ſervne kindneſs. Fell. 
fart as from ſome dread ful dream, 

And often aſk myſelt it yet awake. 

| As his doubts decline, 

Hie dreads juſt vengeance, and he farts at fin. 

. Dryden. 
He farts at every new appearance, and is always 
waking and ſolicitous for tear of a ſurprize. Collier, 


2. To riſe ſuddenly ; commonly with h. 
There farted up, in queen Elizabeth's reigh» 9 
new preſbyterian tea, which tendered a form o 


diſcipline to the queen and to the ſtates Wiite, 


Dryden 


Bus full he held his purpoſe do depart. Dryden, 


1 


i 
i 


-  1t is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. 


+ SR, 
Charm d by theſe ſtrings, trees lartlug from the 
Have follow'd with delight the powerful ſound, 


| URI ng mh 
| arting up beheld the heavy ſight, Dryden. 
| Lage ks in ſearch of ſome bidden | 
ideas, though ſometimes they fart up in our mind 
of their own accord. Locke. 
Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, | 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns mutt ariſe ; 
Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would fart up from the dead, 
3. To move with ſudden quickneſs, 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, | 
Start, and raiſe up their drowſy heads. Cleaveland. 
A ſpirit fit to fart into an empite, 
And look the :vorld to law. Dryden. 
She at the ſummons roll her eyes around, 
And ſoatch'd the farting ſerpents from the _ 


. 
To ſhrink ; to winch. 
What trick, what Harting hole, canſt thou find | 
out, to hide thee from this open ſhame ? Shakſpeare. 
With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but, if he Hart, 
Shakſpeare. 


Pope. 


5. To deviate. | 
The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt ſort 
n themſelves; for they are beſt able to bring them 
in, -wheaſoever any of them farte/h out, Spenſer. 
- + Thy old drudging ſun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice art and miſguide the day 
The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Cowley. 
1 rank him with the prodigies of fame, 
- With things which Hart from nature's common 
rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. 
n Creech, 
Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to Har- 
afide, unleſs you will be a ſlave to every wild imagi- 
nation. : Watts. 
6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race, 
It ſeems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true 
inciple, as the /tariing poſt is none of the 8 
8. ie. 
Should ſome god tell me, that 1 ſhould be born 
And ery again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn; " 
Aſham'd, when I have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my firſt farting place. Denham. 
When from the goal they Hart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruſh to the race. Dryden. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign; | 
At once they Hart, advancing in a line, Dryden. 
7, To ſet out on any purſuit. 
Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers fart 
And run together, heart ill yok'd with heart. 
People, when they have made themſelves weary, 
ſet up their reſt upon the very ſpot where dog Beet 
e L' Eftrange, 
When two fart into the world together, he that 
is thrown behind, unleſs his mind proves generous, 
will be diſpleaſed with the other, Collier. 
70 START. . g. | 


1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly; to 
ſtartle, 

Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
-- Cannot once fart me. Sha gſpeare. 

Being full of ſupper and diſtemp'ring draughts, 

pon malicious bravery doſt thou come i 
To fart my quiet ? Shakſpeare. 
The very print of a fox-foot would have /ftarted ye. 
| : L' Eftrange. 
2. To make to fly haſtily from a hiqing 
place; to' rouſe by a ſudden diſturb. 
ance, | 
The blood more ſtirs 
To rouſe a lion than to ſtart a hare. Shakſpeare. 
I farted from its vernal bow'r 


The riſing game, and chac'd from flow'r to ye 

* . o x ah 

3. To bring into motion; to produce to 
view or notice; to produce unexpect- 


STA 


Conjure with 'em! | 
Brutus will art a ſpirit as ſoon as Crefar, | 
Shakſpeare. 
What exception can poſſibly be farted againſt 
this ſtating ? Hammond. 
It was unadviſedly done, when I was enforcing a 
weightier deſign, to ſtart and follow another of leſs 
moment, Spralt, 
The preſent occaſion has ſtarted the diſpute þ 
amongſt us. Leſley. 
Inſignificant cavils may be Harted againſt every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical demon- 
ſtration. Addiſon. 
I was engaged in converſation upon a ſubject | 
which the people love to fart in diſcourſe. | 
: : ; Addiſon, 

4. To diſcover ; to bring within purſuit, 
The ſenſual men agree in purſuit of every pleaſure 
they can fare, Temple. 

5. To put ſuddenly out of place. 

One, by a fall in wreſtling, Aarted the end of the 
clavicle from the ſternon. Wiſeman. 


START. 2. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A motion of terrour ; a ſudden twitch 
or contraction of the frame from fear 
or alarm, 

Theſe flaws and farts would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shakſpeare, 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fart; 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. 
; Dryden, 

2, A ſudden rouſing to action; excite- 

ment, 
How much had I to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it Fart again. Shak/peare, 


3. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef. 
fuſton. 

Thou art like enough, through vaſſal fear, 

Baſe inclination, and the fart of ſpleen, 

To fight againit me under Percy's pay. Shakſpeare. 
Several Harti of fancy, off. hand, look well enough: 

but bring them to the teſt, and there is nothing in 

'em. L' Eftrange. 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 

To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To check the /tarts and ſallies of the foul ? 


_ Addiſon. 
We were well enough pleaſed with this far! of 
thought. Addiſon. 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Methought her eyes had croſs'd her tongue; 
For ſhe did ſpeak in farts diſtractedly. Shakſpeare. 
Thy forms are ſtudied arts | 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ſtraits, 
Thy curteſy but ſudden farts, 
And what thou call'lt thy gifts are baits, 
Ben Jonſon. 
Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in a 
hurry ; but all her motions are gradual. 
| L' Eftrange. 
An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or a 
fart of paſſion, is not enough to take leave upon. 
Ellie, 
5. A quick ſpring or motion; a ſhoot ; a 
uin. : 
| In ftrings, the more they are wound up and 
ſtrained, and thereby give a more quick fart back, 
the more treble is the ſound ; and the ſlacker they 
are, or leſs wound up, the baſer is the found. 
EOS Bacon, 
Both cauſe the ſtring to give a quickes arr. 
8 7 * Bacon, 
How could water make thoſe viſible farts upon 
freezing, but by ſome fubtile freezing principle 
which as ſuddenly ſhoots into it ? Grew. 


6. Firſt emiſſion from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. - | oe 
You ftand like greyhounds io the ſlips, | 
Straining upon the fart. Sbhakſpeare. [ 

| All leapt. to chariot, 
And every man then for the Hart caſt in his proper 


lot. a Chapman 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the | 
fart of hrit performance is all. Bacon. 


edly. 


By ſudden fits; with 


8 


another; to obtain advantage over an“ 
other. 
Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world. Sha!ſpeare. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid 
aſleep, under pretence of arb'trement, and the other 
party during that time doth cautelouſly ger the fart 
and advantage at common law, yet the pretorian 
court will ſet back all things in fatu quo privs. 
| Bacon, 
Doubtleſs ſome other heart 
Will ger the ftant ; 
And, it-pping en before, 
Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred ſtore 
Of hidden ſweets, | 
Ere the knight could do his part, 
The ſquire had ger ſo much rhe fart, 
H' had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his ticks aforchand. Hudibras, 
She might have forſaken him, if he hed not got 
the flart of her, — 
The reaſon why the mathe maticks and mecha- 
nick arts have ſo much got the fart in growth of 
other ſciences, may be reſolved into this, that their 
progreſs hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former diſcoverers. Glanville. 
The French year has got the fart of ours more 
in the works if nature than in the new ſtyle, 
. Addiſon, 


Crafhaw, 


STA'RTER. 2. J. [from fart. | 
1. One that ſhrinks from his purpoſe, 


Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee ſee I am no ſtarter, Hudibras, 


2, One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or 
objection, 
3. A dog that rouſes the game. 
If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt Hound in the 
pack, he was at leaſt the beſt Farter. Delany, 
STA'RTINGLY, adv. Son farting. 
requent intermiſ- 
ſion. 
Why do you ſpeak fo fartingly and raſh ? | 
Shatſpeare, 
STA'RTINGPOST. . . | flart and poft.] 
Barrier from which the race begins, 
To STA'RTLE. v. #. [from flart,] To 
ſhrink ; to move on, feeling a ſudden 
impreſſion of alarm or terrour, 


The fariling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight. 


Dryden, 
Why ſhrinks the foul 
Back on herſelf, and fartles at deſtruction! 


Addiſon. 
My frighted thoughts run back, 
And fartle into madneſs at the ſound, Addiſor, 
To STA/RTLE. v. 24. | 
1, To fright; to ſhock ;. to impreſs with 
ſudden terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm, 
Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with fared eye 


On Adam. Milton. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And finging /artle the dull night 

From his waich-tower in the ſkies, ge” 

Till the dappled dawn doth riſe, Milton. 


not Hartle us, fince ſome of the moſt ancient and 

mott learned fathers ſeemed to believe that they had 

bodies. | f Locle. 
inceſt! Oh name it not! 

The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul : 

The gods are /artled in their peaceful manſions, 

And nature fickens at the ſhocking ſound. Smith, 

His books had been ſolemnly burnt at Rome ag 
heretical : ſome people, he ſound, were /#ariled at 
itz ſo he was forced boldly to make repriſals, to 
buoy up their courage. 

Now the leaf 

Ineeſſant ruſties, from the mournful grove 

Oſt /tar/ling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 

And flewly circles through the waying aire 

| ' mſon. 
2. To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occaſions enough, upon the ac- 
count of his known affections to the king's ſervice, 
from which it was not poflible to remove or Harte 
him, | * Clarendoxs 


7. To get the STakT. To begin before 


: 


The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs 


ze Atterbury, 
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STA 


Wilmot had more ſcruples from religion to fartle 
him, and would not have attained his end by any 
groſs act of wickedneſs. k endon. 

STARTL E. 2. / [from the verb.] Sudden 
alarm; ſhock; ſudden impreſſion of 


terrour, | 
After having recovered from my firſt /art/e, I was 
very well pleaſed at the accident. Spectator. 
Sraarur. 2. / [ fart and p.] One that 
comes ſuddenly into notice. 2 
That young Hartup hath all the glory of my 
overthrow. Shakfpeare. 
To STARVE. w. 2. [yreanpan, Saxon; 


ferven, Dutch, to die.] 
1. To periſh; to bo deſtroyed. Obſolete. 
To her came meſſage of the murderment, 
Wherein her guiltleſs friends ſhould hopeleſs — 
N Hax. 
2. To periſh with hunger. It has with or 
for before the cauſe ; of leſs properly. 
 - Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of farvirg 
<vith hunger and cold, ſet before us, no body would 


þ * jw 695 to wT fh F . 
mal that farwes of hunger, dies ri 
aud delirious. | - oi Arbuthnot. 


3. To be killed with cold. It has avith or 


for before the cauſe, A 
Have I feen the naked farve for cold, 
While avarice my charity coatroll'd ? 
4+ To ſuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue farves while vice is fed: 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 
5. To be deſtroyed with cold. 
Had the ſeeds of the pepper-plant been borne from 
ava to theſe northera countries, they muſt have 
Jo STARVE, v. a. 
I, To kill with hunger. 
I cannot blame his couſin king. 
That wiſh's him on the barten mountains farv d. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, 
Give the ſame death in different words : 
To puſh this argument no further, 
o Sarve a man in law is murther. 


Sendys. 


To Prior. 
It they had died through faſting, when meat was 


at hand, they would have been guilty of farvin 
themſelves. F £ ; / Pope. 
2: To ſubdue by famine. 
Thy deſires 


: Are wolfiſn, bloody, art d, and 


le would have worn her out by flow degrees, 
As men by faſting Harde th? untam's diſeaſe. 


Tavenous. 


| Dryden. 
Attalus endeavoured to farve Italy, b Rapping 
_ theirconyoy i gaor- oy trom Africa. not. 
3. To kill with cold. 
From beds of raging fire to Harve in ice 


Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. Milton 
4. Todeprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are Farved by diſ- 
uſe, and have loſt that reach and ſtrength which 
nature fitted them to receive. | Locke. 

STA'RVEL1NG. adj. [from flarve.] Hun- 
gry ; lean; pining. : 
2 The throngiog cluſters thin 
— kind avulſion; elſe the /farveling brood, 
oid of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 
A lender autumn. 
Poor. farveling bard, how ſmall 
How unproportion'd to thy pains ! | N N 
ST&'xVELING. 5. / An animal thin and 
weak for want of nouriſhment. 
Ik I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows; forold 
fir John hangs with me, and be *s no /arveling. 


eee. 
Now thy alms is the letter s read; 
Thabo — — the which was dead; 
The Tam would be making ſpart with the lean, 
. and calling them Farvelinge. L'Eftrange, 


thy gains ! _ 


Swift 


Srawon r. . . Ap 


2 4 


ei 


| 5. Mode of government. 


| Shakſpeare. | 


Las 2 Fr.] Eſtate; figniory ; poſſeſ- 
on, oo 


| 


ö 


ö 
| 


' 


. 


; 


%. 


| 


STATE. 2. /. [ fatus, Latin. ] 
1. Condition; circumſtances of nature or 


2. Modification of any thing. 


3. Stationary point; criſis ; height; point 


6. 'The community; the publick ; the 


Did move your greatneſs, and this noble Hate, 


7. Hence 
| _ dividuality, .- 
arveling bountifully fed. Donne. | M 

Shakes ſo my fxgle fate of man, that 
| Is ſmorher'd informiſe. - 


8. 


* 
"% 


— 


STA 


STA'TARY, adj, [from Hatus, Lat.] Fixed; 


ſettled. | ; 

The ſet and Hatary times of paring of nails, and 
cutting of hair, is but the continuation of ancient 
ſuperſtition. Brown, 


fortune. 
| I donot ; 
Infer as if I thought my fiſter's fate 
Secure | Miltox. | 


I found the whole city highly concerned for the 
hazardous fate of Candia, which was loſt ſoon 
after. Dominico Cantarini, the preſent duke, was 
ſedulous in that affair. Brown. 

Their ſias have the aggravation of being fins 


againſt grace, and forſaking and departing from | 
God; which teſpect makes the fate of apoſtates, as | 


the moſt unexcuſable, ſo the moſt deſperately dan- 


ſtate, Hammond. 
Thus have his prayers for others altered and 
amended the Hate of his own heart. Law. 


| Relate what Latium was; 
Declare the paſt and preſent Fare of things. 
Dryden 
Pope. 


Keep the fate of the queſtian in your eye. Beyle. 


Like the papiſts is your poet's fate, 
Poor and diſarm'd. 


from which the next movement is re- 


greſſion. | | 

The deer, that endureth the womb but eight 
months, and. is complete at fix years, cannot live 
much more than thirty, as baving paſſed two gene- 
ral motions, that is, its beginning and increaſe ; and 


having but two more to run „ that is, its fate | 
8 through, , 


and declination. ; 
Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; 

as beginning, augment, fate, and declination. 
Wiſeman. 


Strong was their plot, ; 
Their fates far off, and they of wary wits Daniel. 


No fate can be named wherein any part of the 
body of thoſe imperial laws hath the juſt force of a 
law, otherwiſe than as cuſtom hath particularly in- 
duced it. elden, 


commonwealth. 
If any thing more than your ſport 


To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health's ſake.  Shakſpeare. 
A flate's anger 


Should not take knowledge eicher of fools or women. | 


; | Ben Tonſon. 
I hear her talk of fate matters and the ſenate. 


| Ben Junſan. 
What he got by fortune, 

It was the fate that now muſt make his right. 
| * Naniel. 
The fate hath given you licence to ſtay on land 
3 ſpace of fix weeks. 5 Bacon. 
It is r the kingdom d be in good eſtate, 
with particular lofs to many of the people, than that 
all the people ſhould be well, and the Hare of the 
kingdom altogether loft. | ard. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own con- 
ſcience, . te ſores. King Charles. 
For you we flay'd, as did the Grecian fate 
1 Alexander came. ; . _ 
ince they all live b ing, it were r for 

the fare to keep 3 

Theſe ate the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the fate: 

He hears and j wy 


function 
Is Macbeth. 
Civil IK 


in 
power, not eccleſiaſtical. 


3 
1 


% 


; 


„ 


Graunt, 


= TY 


| . 


10. Rank; condition; quality. 


11. Solemn 


ö 


Waller. | 


judges. | 1. 
fagle fate, in Shakpeare, for in- | 
; murther yet is but ſantuſtical, | 


9. A x Shs a government not 


ST A 


and condemned by the Hate; abſolved or pard 
by the fare, yet cenſured by the church. I 


A monar. 
chica 

They feared nothing from a Fate fo narrow in 
compaſs of land, and fo weak, that the ſtreugth of 
their armics has ever been made up of foreign troops, 


Te mp! e. 


Fair dame, I am not to you known, 
Though in your Fate of honour 1 am perfeR, 
* Sbalſpeart. 


High Fate the bed is where misfortune lies. 


Fairfax, 


pomp ; appearance of great- 
nels. . 


When in triumphant Bate the Britiſh muſe 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe. 

R:ſermmoy, 

There kings receiv'd the marks of lov'reign 

pow'r ; 

In Fate the monarchs march'sd ; the lictors bore 

The awful axes and the rods before, Dryden, 

Let my attendants wait; L' be alone: 

Where leaft of Fare, there moſt of love is ſhown, 


: Dryden, 
To appear in their robes would be a troubleſome 
piece of fate. Collio. 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, f 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud; 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears, 
His very fate acknowledging his fears. Price. 
If God has delivered me up to evil ſpirits, to be 
dragged by them to places of torments, cauld it be 
any comfort to me that they found me upon a bed of 
ate Law. 
12. Dignity; 4 
She inſtructed him how he ſhould keep Hate, and 
yet with a modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. Bacon, 
The ſwan rows her fate with oary feet. Milton. 
He was ſtaid, and in hisgait 
Preſerv'd a grave majeftick fate. Butler. 
Such cheerful modefty, ſueh humble fare, 
* 2 love. Pr” W; 
an this imperious | to reign, 
Quit all his Fate, deſcend, — be again? Pope, 
He will conſider, got what arts, or methods, or 
application will ſooner make him richer and greater 
than his brethren, or remove him from a ſhop to a 
life of Fate and pleaſure; but wil! conſider what arts, 
what methods, what application can make worldly 
| buſineſs moſt acceptable to God, and make a lite of 
trade a life of holineſs, devotion, and piety. Law, 
13. A ſeat of dignity. | 
This chair (hall be my Hate, this dagger my ſcep- 
ue, and this cuſbion my crown. Shakſpeare, 
As the affected not the grandeur of a fate with 
2 canopy» ſhe thought there was no offence in an 
elbow-chair. . Arbuthnot, 
The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her m= 
room. Arbulbnoi. 


14. A canopy; a covering of diguity. 
o Over the chair is aftate ws. round of ivy, ſame. 
what whiter than ours; and the Fate is curiouſly 
wrought with ſilver and (ilk. Bacon, 
His high throne, under fate 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th upper end 
Was plac'd. 2 
15. A perſon of high rank. Obſolete. 
She is a ducheſs; a great fate. Latimer. 


16. The principal perſons in the govern- 
ment. | 


Milton, 


* 


| The bold defign 
Peas d highly thoſe infernal fates, Milton, 


17. 1 with another word, it ſignifies 
i i 


I am ns courtier, nor verſed in Hate affairs : my 
life hach rather been contemplative than . 
| acon. 
Council! What's that? a pack of bearded ſlaves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep fate nuiſances, 
And are themſelves the greateſt. D — 
0 


wift, 


1 am accuſed of reflecting upon great 1 


feng 
To STATE. v. @. conffater, Fr. 
Is a 4p pt ran Gag, 


| abſolyed by the church, 


4 


* 


ee 


, were rn es 


— — 


81 A 


| | STA ST A 
This is fo Pated a rule, that all eafuiſts prefs it in | 


J cat be contented with an humbler #arion, in 


| tivate it here, have pulled on their own and their | 
all caſes of damage. Decay I Picty. maſter's ruin. enant, | the temple of virtue, than to be ſet on the pinnacle. 
This f to "ene _— and looks m_ — * | rs miniſter muſt expect to ſee many friends | | We 
handize than friend ſhip. . ter, 0 h TIO ' | 
more —_— a . eee » whom he cannot gratify ; ſince, to uſe the | To STATION. v. . [from the noun. ] To 


phraſe of a late Pateſman, the paſture is not large 
enough, en. 
Here Britain's fareſinez oft the fall foredoom 

Of, foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 
STA'TESWOMAN, 2. /. | fate and wworzar. | 


A woman who meddles with publick 
affairs: in contempt, 
How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 
To raiſe freſh ſums : ſhe 's a great r fy ! 
: en Jonſon. 
Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as 
the paſſions of our fateſtwomen. Addi ſon. 
STA'TICAL. } adj. [from Hatictt.] Re- 
STA'TICK, lating to the ſcience of 
welghing, 


than what is the /fated and unqueſtioned fee of his 
Addiſon. 


office. g 
2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of 


modification. 
Many other inconveniences are conſequent to this 
ting of this queſtion ; and particularly that, by 
thoſe which thus Fare it, there hath never yet been 
aſſigned any definite number of fundamentals. 
2 Hammond. 
Its preſent ſtate ſtateth it to be what it now ; 


place in a certain poſt, rank, or place, | 
STA'TLIONARY, adj. [from Patios. | 
1. Fixed; net progrellive, 
Between the deſcent and aſcent, where the image 
ſeemed fationary, I ſtopped the priſm, and fixed it in 
that poſture, that it ſhould be moved no more. 


Newton, 
2. Reſpecting place. | 
The fame harmony and _Rattorary conſtitution, as 
it happened in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out in 
individuals. 1 Bretux. 
3. Belonging to a ſtationer. 
STATION ER. 2. J. [from flation.] 
1. A bookſeller, 


Were our caſe fazed to any ſober heathen, he 
would never gueſs why they who acknowledge the 
neceſſity of prayer, and confeſs the _=_ ns 9 | | 

in th form. ety. 
os fave Ie fairly, ju 2 dies are beautiful on the ſtage, 


To fate it fairly, imitation is the moſt advan- A man weigheth ds leſs i - Some modern 4 
3 way for a cranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the | winter, en mes 893 8 8 e _ yet 4 * _ complains they are 1 
greateſt wrong which can be done to the memory of aphoriſms of Sanctorius. * eldom a r in his ſhop. | 


the dead. Dryden. 
I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs demon- 
ſtrate, the truth contained in the text. Arterbury. 
Though I don't pretend to fate the exact degree 
of miſchief that is done by is, = its plain and na- 


tural tendency to do harm is ſufficient to * 
moſt abſolute condemnation of it. 8 
STa'TELINESS. # /. [from fately.] 
1. Grandeur; majeſtick appearance; auguſt 
manner; dignity. 
We may collect the excellency of the underſtand- 


ing then by the glorious remainders of it now, and 
— at the fate/ine/s of the build ing by the magni- 


If one by a ffatica! engine could regulate his in- With authors, /ationers oben d the call 7 
ſenſible * He * ow; by 2 | Glory and gain th induſtrious tribe provoke,: P 
that, foreſce, prevent, or ſhorten a fit of the gout. And gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke. ope. 

Arbubn, | 2+ A ſeller of paper. | 
STA'TICKS, 2. . [5x ; fatigue, French, ] STA'TI ST. 1. J. [from Hate. ] A ſtateſman; 
The ſcience which conſiders the weight | A politician ; one ſkilled in government. 
of bodies, Starift th *P believe, tho 

This is a catholick rule of /aticks, that if an ee ee eee ä 
body be bulk for bulk 3 a flaid, it will —_— ſhall 3 * 18 1. wh e. 
ſink to the bottom; and if lighter, it will float upon h 10 pee nh e ord "my 
it, having part extant, and part immerſed, as The 5 8 f por Patifir i « Mil 
that ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the Ang e e- . x f. "me 
immerſed partbe equal in gravity to the whole. STA'TUARY, 2. /. | flatuaire, Fr. from 


— — ———— — — — — — — 


F, 15 "$a dra 4 wits what ic noun 3 Bentley. | flatua, Latin.] 
m I E , 4 . « 
n 1 . "Mere. STATION. 2. /. [ fation, French; fatio, | 1+ The art of carving images or repreſenta- 


in.] tions of life, 


2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 


Agenor, glad ſuch punctual ready bliſs 


Did on his own deſign itſelf obtrude, 
Swell'd his vaſt looks to bigger PR 
eaumont, 
She hated /atelineſs 3 but wiſely knew 
What juſt regard was to her title due, Herterton. 
STa'TELY. adi. [from your | 
1. Auguſt; grand ; lofty ; elevated ; ma- 
jeſtick ; magnificent. 
A fatelier pyramid to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's or Memphis? ever was. 
Shakſpeare. | 
Theſe regions have abundanceof high cedars, and 
other ately rrees caſting a ſhade. Raleigh. 
Truth, like a fately dome, will not ſhew herlelf 
at the firſt viſit. South, 
He many a walk travers'd 
Of fatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 
He maintains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs, 


1. The act of ſtanding, 


the names o 


2. A ſtate of reſt. 


3. A place where any one is placed. 


4. Poſt aſſi 


Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, whereupon 
their meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe days had 
ations given them. ober. 

In ation like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill. Shakſpeare. 


All progreſſion is performed by drawing on or 
impelling forward ſome part which was before in 
ation or at quiet, where there are no joints. Brozon. 


The ſeditious remained within their /ation,. 
which, by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtiy mul. 
titude, might more fitly be termed a kennel than a 
camp. yward, 

The planets in their ſation liſt'ning ſtood. Milt. 
ed 3 | office, | 
Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradiſe, 
the fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and the che- 
rubims taking their fations to guard the place. 


The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by 
their numbers, were too barbarous to preſerve the 
remains of learning more carefully than they did 
thoſe of architecture and,//atuar y. Temple. 


One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of 


making ſtatues. | 
On other occaſions the atraries took their ſub- 
jeQs from the poets, Addiſon. 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for rs I 
undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and cheerfulnels, 
when he conſiders that he will be read with plea- 
ſure but a very few years? This is like employing 
an excellent atuary to work upon ns 277. 
wift. 


STa'tus, 3. /. LHatue, Fr. flatua, Latin, ] 


An image; a ſolid repreſentation of any 
living ma + | | 
The-. princeſs heard of her mother's Fate, a piece 
many years in doing, and now newly performed by 
that rare Italian maſter. Shakſpeare, 


and is Fately without ambition, which is the vice of 3 3 Milton. They ſpake not a word; | 4 
1 | , Dryden. | 5. Situation; poſition, But like dumb fates, or unbreathing ſtones, | 
STA'TELY. adv. from the adjective.] To fingle ations now what years belong, Star'd each on other. Sballſpeare. 
Majeſtically Td With planets join'd, they claim another ſong. i Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut the 
| , Creech, 


mountain Athos into the formof a flatue, which in 
his right hand ſhould hold a town capable of contain- 
ing ten thouſand men, and in his leſt a veiſſel to 
receive all the water that flowed from the mountain. 


Ye that Fate/y tread or lowly creep, Milton. 
STA'TEROOM. 1. /. [from fate and om. 
A magnificent room in a palace or great 


The fig and date, why love they to remain ; 
In middle ation, and an even plain; 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, | 


Pd 


_ houſe, And while the hill with olive ſhade is crown'd ? | 1 Wilkins. 
reer. . 4 pl. {from fot] No- op e fat Bo, ct i, dre 
bility. 7 | 5. Employment; office. | ng an agree 


No member of a political body ſo mean, but it 
may be uſed in ſome fation or other, L'Eftrange. 
y ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we; 


its parts, that it is not poſſible to find a 1 i, 


STaTESMAN. #. J. { fate and man.] | To STa'Tus. v. 4 [from the noun. To 


1. A politician ;- one verſed in the arts of 


* 


goyerument. . | * new ſtrength and reſolution to perform God's'{ place as a ſtatue, | 5 
It looks grave enough I Will in our ſeyeral. Aations the week 8 | Thou ſhaft be worſhipp'd, 'kifs'd, lov'd, and 
To ſeem a fatefman, Den Jonſon. 00 len. ador'd; 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a They believe that the common ſire of human | Ap, were ſenſe in his idolatry, 
| Pateſman, '| underſtanding is fitted to ſome farion or a My ſubſtance ſhould be Patued in thy Read, Sh4k/þ. 


I 8 in publick affairs. 
H ſuch actions may — paſſage free, 

Dond- flaves and-pagans ſhall our Hargſinen be. 
N 2 * e. 


+ Itis 4weakneſs which attends high and low; the 
#atoſman who holds the helm, as well as the peaſant 
'who holds the plough. © ._ ” _ ,. South.) 
2 plant that will grow in 


Abſolute power is nor 


tis foil; and fate/men, who have attempted tocul-| 


| party 
at that ation more by a ſort of inſtinct, or influence 


4 Far the greater part have kept their An 


8. Rank; condition of liſe. 


Whether thoſe who are leaders of a arrive 
of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any great abili- 
jes, may bela poior'of much diſpute. Swift, 
haracter; ſtate, 5 | 


'STA'TURE, . . [ Pature, Fr. Hatura, Lat.] 


The height of any animal. | 
What 7 — we attain at ſeven years we ſome- 
times double, moſt times come ſhoct of at one - and- 
went. N Firn. 
„ 
p » a w 
Govern the re. Milton, 


Foreiga men mighty Sarure cane. Dryden. 


* 
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Thyſelf but duſt, thy ature but a ſpan; © If the s ö 
A emen chy du , | No ks IL ee once decay, | Aaron and Hur fayed up his hand 
| , . k channel lay. Waller. the one ſide and th „ the one 
We have certain demonſtration from Egyptian Sta . e and the other on the 2 
i yp tay, I command other 
mummies, and Roman uras and rings, and meaſures | ö you, Hay and hear me firſt. Sallows and reeds, for vineyards uſeful f © 
and edifices, and many otherantiquities, that human Nor muſt he „ay at home, becauſe he * To fay thy vines. * 1 
* has not diminiſhed for above two — again by dae-and-twenty. , 20 5 1 hy. 8 . eh he [efaye, French.) ge Ik , 2 
” yo oh . very plant has its atmofph 6 ntinuance in a place; 2 X 
STA'TUTABLE. adh. [from fatute. ] Accord- | wor on thoſe who tay nr - Aga — — departure. place; forbearance of 
£ K 3 who was three inches above fi nes abr rag „ N F. Or for h Rog te going 
with one who 1 above five „ eee wift, er /tay or going; EY 
8 feet, the ſfatutable ineaſure of that club. 17.7 2, 2. To continue in a ſtate. 4 8 . ory 
TA'TUTABLY. adv. [from ftatutable.) In The flames _Should jud k ee 
33 ee * Mw f E ] At their full height 1 5 d ecay. Dry 4. uſually * - 5 Fm 5 anger Hay = d than 
STA'TUTE 1 fo Hain French: tut 3. To wait 3 to attend; to forbear to act you addition. n ai 
{ . /. t, b ; Hatutum, I'll tell thee my whole device = 1 Her long with ardent look his eye purſu- Bacox, 
bs _ A law; an edict of the legiſla- When I am in my coach, which fays for us. Delighted ! * 27 more her N u d, _ ; 
re. f ; | | : | 1 ; : "The Thracian * rs 
Not only the common law, but alſo the fatutes and Would ye tarry for them ti r ky Orpheus returning from th' Elyfia <=" 
{ at allo . rry m till they are grown ? Emb yſian ſhades 
ac of parliament, were ſpecially intended for its would ye „ay for them from having huſbands ? Ruth. mbrace the hero, and his//ay imploie. f Willa 
n Blood hath been ſhed Spenſer. T hole ge royal preſence only ſtay The jealous e army | 
| : a n oend the rites. | g ſuſpect we have b - 
Ere human fatute pr) the gen'ral weal. Shakſp. I fay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head —_ | ED PE 
There was a fatute againſt vwagabonds; wherein Is owing to the living and the dead ; Wh e pleaſure hop ſt thou in my. f ns 
e pat | MIN ont 
: ; con. 1 cannot : ) 
N. qr TO vo of 25 and laws . — | Nor the mother for a fr bow. rd * Make haft 475 the wine ſparkles, he 
oſe immutable rules of juſtice, llotfon. | . aſte, and leave thy bulineſ; 
© queen! indulg'd by favour of the gods 4 | : to d gin Locke, No mortal int'reft can be Sth thy and thy care, 
To build a town, with Fatutes to reſtrai | ” p; to and all, 2. Stand; ceſſati Wy. de. 
To build a town, Witn reſtraia When ſhe liſt pour out her larger ſpright ; ation of p rqgreſſion. 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign. Dryden. She would command the haſty fun to ff ; Bones, aſter full growth, continue at a hy; t 
To STAVE, v. 4. [from ſtaff, in the plural Or backward turn his courſe. Kh Spenſer. | tand at a fay, except their wearing. J% 500 
8 « ages Perkin Warbeck, finding that whe 265.46 Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to ſtand 2 
* over.] Reb ok rake go'down the hill, they * —— 3 chan toadvanceordedline. . 2 e 
1. To break in pieces: uſed „ of reſolved to try ſome exploit upon En = mage yer Made of ſphere-metal, never to de cay ayward, 
'barrels made of ſmall parts or ſtaves. Satan Sande aro | Until his revolution was at Pay, Milt 
If an irreverent expreſſion, or a thought too wanton, Throws his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel Almighty crowd ! thou thorten'ſt all diſpute ; ” 
"ok | N 2 6 : avs wi} vt Sings * Nor faith nor reac 5 8 820 
are crept into my verſes, let them be faved or for- or ſtay'd, till on Niphates top he lights. Milton, on make thee at a fay, 
feited like contrabanded goods. "Dryden. 5. To dwell; to be long. dna $5. - 6d IE Dryden, 
2.-To puſh away as with a ſtaff; with of: Nor will I /ay | Je 1 3 obſtruction; a hinderance 


___ 


How can they eſcape the contagion of the writings, On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that 2 


whom the virulency of the calumnies have not av ed His fell heart thought long that little way, 


den. LO , 
Griev'd with each ſtep, tormented with each fy, 


I muſt Fay a little on one action, which * 


from reading ? Ren Fonſm. 

The condition of a ſervant Faves him off to a the reliet of others to the conſideration: of yourſelf. : air 

drſtance ; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but allure- , | Dryden. 4 Reſtraint; prudence; caution: dif 2 

ment, attraction, and invitation. South. 6. To reſt confidently : with 2. | Readineſs; ſobriet of * 60 Mw 
the caſk. Becauſe ye truſt in oppreſſion, and fray thereon, . | Por her fon, J gment, 


3. To pour out by breaking 


The feared diſorders that might enſue thereof have this ſnall be as a breach ready to fall. Valab. In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore 
1 


They call themſelves of the holy city, and Fay | Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger fay. Sper/; 


as an 2 1 times all the pion 3 f 
ö the city hath been ved. : Sandys. themſelves ap Gd. „ Many juſt and temperat n 
To furniſh with rundles or ſtavess. | To Stay, v. 2. * foretokened the ae 
5 | This was the ſhameſul end of Aloyſus Grittus, f. To flop: t 64 ithhold | king. . > tk 5 
Solyman's deputy in Hungary; who, climbing too | *_ All th P; to wunhold; to repreſ "5; _- With prudent fay he long deferr'd ove 
faſt up the evil faves ladders of ambition, ſuddenly | tu my may /ay their minds from thinking that | The rough contention, Phili 
778 and never roſe mo 301 54 Knollen. e it fo they 2 wa "04 falſe, oo onpot 5. A fixed ſtate. 5 To 
ve. v. 1. To fight with . ee e e Hooker. Who h 
i 7 STA Equal e g 11 er. ves | The Syrens ſang to allure them into danger; but Their CE eee after thee, 
| j 1 ch enemy that one ſhould beard | Orpheus ſang ſo well that he Haid them. Raleigh. | Like infancy or age to on 17 ured will be 
4 | So many warriourt, and fo ſtout, * | Pas" ij nothing but a bit of bread to fry his Or early and late tnilights is nc | Do 
4# As he had done, and fav'd it out. Hudibrat. T 2 heſe ſ ocke, Alas! what ay is there in hum * f unt. 
| To STAVE and Tail. v. a. To part dogs b Ta ey (ls poroen gue of patties And who can bun inevitable fate? 
Mn 0 AVE an Ve 4. 10 p. logs Dy That hurry you from reaſon, reſt afſur'd 6. A prop: n f able fate? Dryden. 
1 interpoſing a ſtaff, and by pulling the tail. The ſecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe, . op; 2 iupport. 
1 The conquering foe they ſoon aſſail'd, 14 : Stay her ftomach with theſe half hundred plays, th dedience of creatures unto the law of nature is 
N * Firſt Trulla Fav'd, and Cerdon tail'd. Hudibras. — I can 7 N ere big enough to ſatisſy | \ * eons or a+ I Hocker. 
[ | AL oboe "SEW ber great ſoul with adventures. | Pope. N world, what hope, what fa 
| e E V ,, Wb em het 0 Big: api now is cla "ak 
| Some nine kae, Une fave in ig arm'd. | 2, To delay ; to obſtruRt; to hinder een _ 
They tie teaſils up in bundles or Mues. Alanin. progreſſion. Trees ſerve as ſo . 3 4 __ 
STA'vESACRE. . / C herba, pedicularit, The joyous Time will not be Hay d hang like garlands from tree to tree 5 44 
Latin.] Larkſpur; a plant.) | rd ning ere take, *. aer. | 7+ Tackling, : 
Inn | 1 | 3 aid at Venice. | * 2 ; f . 
9% STA. v. n. | Aaen, Dutch. nen Unto dhe ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, — ky 12 __ we rigg'd a fhip, 
1. To continue in a place; to forbear | R oalfrhgeld the bounds that Yy „ r ne i 
departure ee eee fleet, that would have further gone, | 8. Steadineſs of condud SUR : 
41 0 r "1 oj 6 conduct. 
= | | 9.18 Iſſhe do bid me pack I'll give har thanks, | 7 | 1 will bein 9 : TOI anlel. SrA' ED - » 
= Me pace, ius Ne | ill bring thee where no ſhadow Hy- . part, adj, [from flay,] Fixed; 
= Aa though he bid we fy by oy ha . „L ge, thy foft embraces. © Mien, | ſettled; ſerious ook war 2-00 V 
© Lovger on earth than certain times t aj | ., 1 was willing to Fay my reader on an argument. Whatſoe ver is above theſe proceegeth of ſhortneſs 
12805 . | bs + © 1 % . | 10 b fr — Jen POOR, Bi... no ol memory, or of want of a Hayed and equal atten- 
' Me did ordain, that as mat might depart as | * Reer em eparture. a * * SN i Bacon. 
as a priſoner I were here, you miqht 1 BET e was well Aay'd, and in bis gait 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick Rate, Hudibrat. 


| would; but as'many as would Fay ſhould have ver | f mn 
good means to live, 8 e 8 a conqueror's right.. 
They Hocked in fuck multitudes;<that they not 2 'F 8 Dryden. | 
2 ' oifly Hayed for their refort, but diſch d divers, 4. [fayer, renc +] To prop; to ſupport; g. 
3 ee . — | * = up. AP Fee STA . adv, from fayed.] Cbm- 
- + TREATY ons Pen wonted plare, || On this determination we might Ay ourſclyes'| poſedly ; 'gravely; 1 a ly ; 
dee eee rune pci la, ©” Toto \ Wan e 


f 1 
''S 


© Aflayed man and wiſe are ſeldom ſo indolent as 
not to Sad conlolation in each other. Pops, 


+ 


- 


" * 1 
: * * 


. 


"WEE: 


STa'r EPNESS. 370 {from fayed.] 
idit ; weight. ; 
» _ Ckhantialaeſs combineth with delightful- 
neſs, and currentneſs _— — — - 
ſound if of ſweetneſs 
language wage | otherwiſe than m Conde. 
2. Compoſure ; prudence ; gravity ; judi- 
ciouſneſs. 
STa'reR, 1. , [from ay. ] One who ſtops, 
- holds, or ſupports. | 
May ſove, the guardian of the capitol, 


He, the great fayer of our troops in rout, | 
rad or —— and animate the cohorts. A Phil. 


Sra'rLact. 2. J. [Hay and lace.] A lace | 


with which women faſten their boddice. 
A flaylace from England ſhould become a topick 
for cenſore at viſits. © | Swift, 

STAYS. 2. /. Without fingular, | 
1. Boddice; a kind of ſtiff waiſtcoat made 

of whalebone, worn by women. 
No ſtubborn ffays her yielding ſhape embrace. Gay. 
2, Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 
falling aft. | 

* All maſts, topmaſts, and flagſtaves, have /ays, 
except che ſpritſail topmaſt : the mainmaſt, foremaſt, 
with the mafts belonging to them, have alſo back 
ſays, which help to keep the maſt from pitching 
forward or overboard. . Harris. 
3. Irrade, Saxon, ] Station; fixed anchor- 


age. 
They were come upon the Hays, when one of the 
ſailors deſcried a galley. ' | Sidney, 
Our ſhips lay anchor'd cloſe : nor needed we 
Feare harme on any Haien. Chapman. 
4. Any ſupport ; any thing that keeps an- 
other extended. | 1 
Weavers, ſtretch your //ays upon the weſt, Oryd. 


STEAD. =. J rred, Saxon. ] 
1. Place. Obſolete. 


Fly, therefore, fly this fearful fead anon, 
Leit thy fool hardize work thee ſad confuſion. 


| Spenſer, 
They nigh approached to the ffead 
Where as thoſe maremaids dwelt. Spenſer. 
The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it; 
The ſoldier may not move from watchful fead, 
Nor leave his ſtand, until his captain bed. Spenſer, 
2. Room; place which another had or 
might have. It is ſcarcely uſed but with 
the prepoſition 22. Z 
' Tf we had taken them clean away, or elſe removed 
them, ſo as to place iz their fiead others, we had done 
* worſe, Hocker. 
There fell down many ſlain, and they dwelt iz 
their c adi until the captivity. 1 Chrenicles, 
Nor do the bold'ft attempts bring forth 
Events ſtill equal to their worth; | 
But ſometimes fail, and iz: their ftead 


Fortune and cowardice ſucceed. Butler. 
Jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, | 

And his face kindled like a burning coal 

Now cold deſpair ſucceeded in her head, © 

To livid paleneſs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 


3. Uſe ; help. To/tand in flead; to be of 
great uſe; to help; to advantage. 

A complete man hath ſome parts, whereof the 
want could not deprive him of his eſſence; yet to 
have them fandetb him in ſingular lead, in reſpect 
of ſpecial uſes. Footer. 

| e makes his underſtanding the warehouſe of 

_ lumber rather thao a repoſitory of truth, which will 
Hand him in ſtead when he has occafion for 1. , 

. :cke. 

The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall fand vs in great 


Bros #  Atterlury, 
4+ The frame of a bed. 
TH ial bed, 

Sallow the feet, 8 and the fed. Dryden. 
STza D, Szed, being in the name of a place 

that is diſtant from any river, comes from 

the Saxon Tred, j xjd, a place; but if it 
Vol. II. 71 


| 


FE 


| 


| 


2. Conſtant; reſolute, 


| Him reſiſt, fedfaft in the faith. 


8 T E 
be upon a river or harbour, it is to be 
ſhips, Gibſon's Camden, 
1. To help; to advantage; to ſupport ; to 


aſſiſt, A word ſomewhat obſolete. 
We are neither in ikill, nor ability of power, 


Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 


Which lirce have feaded much. Shak peare. 
Can you ſo fead me 
As bring me to the ſight of Iſabella? Shak/peare. 


Your friendly aid and counſel much may lead me. 


Rowe, 
2. Jo fill the place of another. Obſolete. 
| We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ſtead up your 
appointment, and go in your place. Shakſpeare. 
'STEA'DFAST. adj. Head and faft.] 
1. Faſt in place; firm; fixed. 
Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem'd to ſhake 
This ſfedſaſt globe of earth, as it for fear 1 quake. 
enſer. 
Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, fedfoft, 
and immoveable. | Sperfer, 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe maſly pillars rear their aged heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond' rous roof, 
By its own weight made feadfaft and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity z it ſtrikes an awe 
And terrour on my aking ſight, 


I. hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more Gedfaft will endure. 
| | Spenſer. 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty ; abide 
ſiedfaſt unto him in the time of his trouble. 


1 Peter. 
3. Not turned aſide by fear. 
What form of death could him affright, 

Who, unconcern'd, with fed/aft fight 

Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 

And monſters rolling in the deep? Dryden. 
STEA'DFASTLY. .adv, [from ffeadſaſt. 

Firmly ; conſtantly. 


God's omniſcience fteadfaſtly graſps the greateſt 
and molt ſlippery uncertainties. South, 
In general, /edfaſtly believe, that whatever God 
hath revealed is infaluibly true. Hate. 
STEA'DFASTNESS, 2. /. [from lead ſfaſt.] 
1. Immutability; fixedneſs. 
So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfir'd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do im preſs, 
The more of deadialt minds to be admir'd, 
The more they ſtayed be on /tedfaſineſs. Spenſer. 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy ; reſolution, 
STEA'DILY. adv. [from fleady.] 


1. Without tottering ; without ſhaking. 


leſs hindered by ſome accident, which no man can 
ſteadily build upon. South, 
2. Without variation or irregularity, 
So ſteadily does fickle fortune ſteer 
Th' obedient orb that it ſhould never err. 
| | Blackmore. 
STEA DIR ESS. 2. /. [from fleady,] + 
1. State of being not tottering nor eaſily 
ſhaken. 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy, 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and 
wrought himſelf up to a great Hcadingſi of mind, to 
purſue his intereſt through all impediments. 

Arbutbnot. 
3. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. 

Steadineſs is a point of prudence as well as of 
courage. I' EHrange. 

A friend is uſeful to form an undertakine, and 
ſecure feadineſs of conduct. Collier. 

STEea'Dy. adj. rxediꝑ, Sax.) 
1. Firm; fixed; not tot ering. 

Their feet feady, their hands diligent, their eyes 

| watchful, and their hearts reſolute, 


Py 


derived from pave, a ſhore or ſtation for | 


To STEAD, v. a. | from the noun.] i 


greatly to fead you. Sidney, 
It nothing Feads us | 
To chide him from our eyes. Sbabßpeare. 


Congreve. | 


Ecclefiofticus. |. 


Sn has a tendency to bring men under evils, un- 


fp 
2. Regular; conſtant; undeviating; uu- 
He ſails 'tween worlds and worlds with ſteady 
| . Miltor. 
Steer the bounding bark with Feady toil, 
When the ftorm thickens and the billows _ 
0 F | ape. 
3. Not wavering; not fickle; not change- 
able with regard to reſolution or atten- 
tion. 


— ” 


Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my feadief thoughts have ſearch'd in 
vain. Milter. 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the blefling of God, over- 
come all difficulties. des. 


A clear fight keeps the undertaking Nagy 


Sreak. .. . . Ayct, Iſandick and Erſe, a 
piece; ſela, Swediſh, to 1 A lice 
of fleſh broiled or fried; a collop. 


The ſurgeon proteſted he had cured him very 
well, and offered to eat the firſt fate of him. 


Ta ? ler 5 
Fair ladies who contrive 
To feaſt on ale and fakes. Swift, 


To STEAL. v. a. preterit fole, participle 
paſſ. foler, [prelan, Sax. feler, Bk 
1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely ; 
to take without right, To feal, gene- 
rally implies ſecrecy; to rob, cither ſe. 

crecy or violence, | 
Thou ran'(t a tilt in honour of my love, 
And fol away the ladies hearts of France, 


| Shakſpeare, 
There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame 


| paper, | 
That al the colour from Baſſanio's cheek; 
Some dear friend dead. Shak/ſpeare. 
How ſhould we feal filver or gold? Cone 7. 
A ſchoolboy finding a bird's neſt, ſhe ws it hig 
companion, and he ffeals it, Shakfpeare, 


2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 
The law of England never was properly applied 
to the Iriſh, by a purpoſed plot of goverament, but 
as they could infinuate and ral themſelves under 
the ſame by their humble carriage and ſubmiſſion. 


— 


Let 's ſhift away; there 's warrant in that theft 
Which feats itſelt when there 's no mm left. - 
| ; Shakſpeare, 


3. To gain or effect by private and gradual 
means, | 
Young Lorenzo 
Stole her ſodl with many vows ef faith, 
And ne'er a true one, | Shokſpeare, 
Were it not that my fellow. ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 
Twere good to feal our 3 Shakfpeare, 
They hate being alone, for fear ſome affrighting 
apprehenſions ſhould fea/ of force their way 4 
. my, 
Variety of objects has a tendency to ftea/ — 
the mind from its ſteady purſuit of any word, 
| alt. 


5 penn - 


To STEAL. v. u. | | 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs ſilently. 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly 


all company, one night ſhe ele away, Sidney, 
My lord of Amicus and myſelf 46 

Did fea! behind him as be lay along | 

Under an oak. | | Shakſpeare, 


I cannot think it, | 

That be would fea away ſo guilty like . 
Seeing you coming. | Shakſpeare. 
The moſt peaceable way, if you take a thiet, is te. 


. | ee tka 
At time that lovers flights doth ſtill conceal, 
Through Athens“ gate have we devis'd 7 8 
In my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 5 
From whom you now mutl e and take no leave. 
- 6 hatſprarte 


3 ; 


Spenſer, 


let bim ſhew what he is, and ſteal out of your com- 


2 AGES... news ” Pe: — 2 


— 


At 
__ 


8 1E 


# — of the tory Jecrney znr bes STEAM. 1. . 


hind, were folen away ; and they ring. 1+ were ft, 
moiled with dirt as ies. Knolles 


3 "Saw — clothes into ber bed, 
from bodies „ral, and are not ſyy 5. 
be vapour 


one. 
of charcoal bath. killed maoy; and it 
i che © more ie becauſe i it cometh without 
"ably in fell ad lr vn by little and 4 
an. 
A ſoft and ſole nin breathing 6 | 
Roſe like a ſteam of rich Jifill*d_perfumes, | 
And. Hole upon the air, that even | ; 
Wa took ere ſhe was ware. Milten. | 
--  Aswiſeartiſh mix their colours ſo, _ | 
That by degrees they from each other go 
Black fea/r unheeded from the may = 
0 bn us fole our bleſſed change. | 
Ata time when he had no ſte ward, x. 37 


his ſerce with fparkling fu I: 
th Anti yankees 
2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief; to 
take any thing levy? to have the 
habit o thieving, _ 
 » Stealing is the takjng from hates what is . 


About his knowledge or allowance. _ | 
The es bio is to Heul at a minute“ reſt. — 


"Conley the rind ca 3 Feal! a fico for the 
| Shakſpta 


re. 
Irn LER. . 4 {from Neal] One who | 
ſteals; a nA | 


The cranſyreſſion i is in the euer. Sbalſpeare. 
STzA'LINGLY. adv, [from ffealig.] 
_Slily; by inviſible motion; by ſecret 
practice. 
They were diverſe motions, they did ſo fealingly 
ſlip one iuto another, as the latter part was ever in 
- haod before the eye could diſcern the former was | 


Sidney. 

STRALTY. 7. J. 7. from l! | 

The a& of ſtealin ng ; theft. [ 

owner p rroveth fealth to have been com- 

te upon kim by ſuch an outlaw, and to have 

: _ found in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner. Spenſer. 
, Je of mutual entertainment 

With character too groſs is written on 12 
N hakſpeare. 


In] the ſecret dark that none reproves, 
Their pretty Fealtbs ſhall work, and "_ ſhall 
er, 
A The gods e VE... 1 
Their good obſerver, to this fealth, Chapman. 
2. The thing ftolen, | 
On his back a-heavy load he bare 


vs at. nd 


Lad 


Of nightly | fealths, and pillage deve. 


„ 


Zo: 
Store of cabbins are but fluttiſh dens, tha | 
. ickneſs in peace, ſerving to cover ftea/ths, and in 
+ Sght are dangerous to. tear men with ſplinters. | 
4 
N 
N 


Raleigh. 
3. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. 
ealib, means ſecretly; clandeſtinely ; 
with deſite of concealment: but, 
Faul, is 2 uſed in a Food ſenſe. 


The wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit borrowed from 
bars that gh which, 3 with heavenly 

ries, taufeth the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of 
= which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were 


— K — — 


dy abi, the treaſure of good things into man's 

mind. Hooker. 
I feel this youth's perfeQions, 

With an inviſible and ſubtile fea/th, + 99 

To creep in at mine eyes. D 


The monarch, blinded with defire of 1 
© 'With feel invades his brother's life by fealrb 
Before the ſacred altar. ? 

Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, - 

Do good by Jonny, and d to fad it fame. 


Pope. 
Steburgr. adj. [from e Done ö 
clandeſtinely; z performed by ſtealt 
Now.wither'd "Ton wich his 22 8 pace, 
W * R _—_— ] 


| STzan for fone. 


STEEL. u. ,. [oeal, Sax. fael Dutch.] © | 
1. A kind of [real refined add purified by | 


] keej og it red hot, ratified with coal-duft and mos | 


- T SS 


] The ſmoke | 


or vapour of 2h Ares have moiſt and hot. | 


.- Sweet odouts are, in ſuch a company as there is 

eam and heat, things of great refte t. Bacon. 
His offering ſoon propitious fire from heaven 

'Covſum'd, with nimble glance and Hoare Wear. 


ilton 
While the xe e ſmoak'd with hallow'd Beam, 
They waſh the vi Dryden. 
Such the e a feaſt, 


Which, were it not for plenty and for eam, 
Might be'reſerhbſed to a fick man's dream. Xing. 
Some it bears in eam up into the air, in ſuck a 


ua tity as to be manifeſt to the ſmell, eſpecially the 
fuphur Woodw 


ard, 
To Stave, v. 1. [Treman, Sax.] 


1. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 
Let the crude hdmours dance 4 
In heated braſs, Framing with fire intenſe. 


2. To ſend up vapours, 


Ye miſts that riſe from fSeaming lake. Milton, 
See oo my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering 


Or his warm blood, that ſeams into the air. 
O wretched me | Why were we hrried down. | 


This lubrick and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 


Phillps. | 


T' increaſe the. feaming ordures of the age? Dry. F 


3. To paſs in Vapours. 
Scarcely had Phabus in the gloomy eaſt 
Got hatnefſed his fiery«footed team, 
Ne rear d above the earth his flaming creſt 0G + 
When the laſt deadly ſmoke aloft did 3 8 


The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a dhe Aim 
upon the liquor, whence .it framed 
air. oy 
- Theſe minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger 


F Tu 


away into the 
Boyle. 


* exits, but Scam forth throogh'the pores of the earth, | 


occaſioning ſulphureous and other offenſive ſtenches. 
Woodward. 


STEATO'MA.- 1. Leia. A . 


of wen. 

If che matter in a wen reſembles milk-curds, * 
tumour is called atheroma; it like honey, melice- 
ris; and if compoſed of fat, fratoma. Sharp. 

Srerb. 1. J. Irveda, Ar. A horſe for 
ſtate or war. 

My noble fteed I bite bim, 

With all his trim belonging. X Shdkſpeare. 

Impreſſes quaint, caparifons, and feeds. Milton. 


Stout are our men, and watlike are our feeds. : 


Waller. 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And je. the griſiy ghoſt that ſpurr'd th? infernal 


Dryden. 
Who like our active African inſtructs 
The ry feel, 


Addiſon. 


See the bold youth ſtrain up the 8 rt 


Hang oer their courſets heads with eager . 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying #-ed. Pope. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic bretd, 

And vault from hunters to 18 manag'd 4 | 


the fire with other ingredients, which 
renders it white, and its grain cloſer and 
finer than common. iron. Steel, of all 
other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
greateſt degree of hardneſs, when well 
, tempered ; whence its great uſe in the 
making of tools and inſtruments of all 


kinds. - Chambers, 
St-el is made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by 


aſhes" or other ſubſtances that abound in the 
ziſtol, for ſeveral hours in à cloſe furnace. 
At her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff 'd with fteel-headed darts, wherewich ſhe | 


„ and trains him to his band | 


— N 


STE 
Wich mighty bars of lodg-enduring brafs 
The fteel-bound doors and iron gates he ties. ; 
Aae. 
They are not charm'd agaioft your points ys. 
nor iron fram'd, man, 


Cha 
A looking-glaſs, with the feel behind, — 
whiter than glaſs ſimple. 


1 Baron 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily 
ſtrike fire with feel, much leſs with one another; 
nor a flint eaſily with a fer, if they both be wet z 
the ſparks being then queached in their irry _ 


Both were of ſhining feel and wrought ſo 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms to pure 


Dryden, 
2. It is often uſed metonymically for wen 


— 


| pons or armour. 


Brave Macbeth with his brandiQu'd fr, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 
Carv'd out his paſſage till he had, fac'd the ſlave. 
r 
Poliſh'd feed from firforerely ſhines, Dryden. 
| He, ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus boſom: plung'd the ſword ; 
Toxeus amaz d, arid with amazement flow, 
Stood doubting; and, while doubting thus he toc 
Receiv d the feel bath'd in his brother's blood. 


3. Chalybeate medicines, 


After relaxing, feel ſtrengthens the ſolids, and is 
likewiſe an antiacid. Arbuthner., 


| It is uſed — for hardneſs ; 7 
* as, heads of feel, * 


ST2zL. adj, Made of ſteel. 
A lance then took he, with a keene gel- bead, 
To be his keepe off bath gainſt men and — — 


To STEEL. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To point or edge with ſteel. 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 


And with thy bletliogs feel m my lance's point. 


Shakſpe ares 
$5 To make hard or firm. It is uſed, "if it 


be applicd to the mind, very olten (in a 
bad ſenſe. | 


Lies well feel d with weighty e N 


Sbafſpeare. 
8⁰ ſervice mall wich fPeeled fingers toil, 
And labour 4hall retreſh itſelf with hope. 
1 
From his metal was his party feel c; 
Which, once in him rebated, all the reſt 
Turn'd on themfelves, like dull and heavy vy lead. 
bakſpeare, 
O God of battles! Heel my ſoldiers hearts, 
Poſſeſs them not with fear. | Sbalſpeare. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And Heel your heart to ſuch a world of charm: ? 


Addiſon, 
Man, fooliſh man! 
| Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began; 
Yet, flee! d with ſtudied boidneſs, thou dar'ft try 
To ſead *s doubted reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſterious gulf of vaſt meaty. ty. 
rior. 
Leet the feed Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleſs eyes. Ticket, 
So periſh all whoſe breaſts the furies feel d, 
And 27 with hearts en how to yield. 
SrzIIEx. 4 


Popes 
; [from feel. | 
Is? Made of 1 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 


* Broach'd with the S:ely point ol C. ifford's lance, 


Shakſpeare. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bates his ſinewy arm, 
And early ſtrokes the ſounding aovil warm; 
Around his ſhop the feely Ipark les flew, 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the 3 ſhoe.” Cay. 

2. Hard; firm. 
That he would unarm her noble heart of that 
feel Y reſiſtance _ the ſweet blows ol love. 
| Sidney. 


Sreruran. u. N [ feel and yard.) A 
kind of balance, i in which the weight is 
moved ng iron rod, and ' grows 


The longs beaſts in her viorious play. e. 


4 


STE 


heavier as it is removed further from the 
fulcrum. _ 
STEEN or SrRAN. 2. % A veſſel of clay or 
ſtone, Ainſworth, 
STEEP. adj. Tveap, Sax. ] Riſing or 
deſcending with great inclination ; pre- 
cipitous. 
The mountains ſhall be thrown down, and the 
cep places (hall fall. Exekiel. 
He now had conquer'd N feeep on, 
STeee, 2. / Precipice; aſcent or deſcent 
approaching to perpendicularity. 
As that Thebean monſter that propos'd 
Her riddle, and him, who ſolv'd it not, devour'd ; 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpight 


. Caſt herſelf headiong from th? Iſmenian . 
iuton. 


11 


k 


As high turrets for their airy Peep 
Require foundations in proportion deep; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot . 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lie, : 
She was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 
Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong feep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each fide naked roeks and mountains, 
broken into a thouſand irregular feeps and preci- 
pices. Addiſon. | 
Leaning o'er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 
And view'd below the black canal ot mud, | 
Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, 1 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from Holborn's tatal ep. Gay, | 
To STery. v a, | flippen, 3 To 
ſoak; to macerate; to imbue; to dip. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown ſo faſt, and all his armour feep, 
For very fellneſs loud he gan to weep. 
He, like an adder lurking in the weeds, 
His wand'ring thought in deep defire does Heep; 
And his frail eye with ſpoil of beauty i od * 
] er. | 
A napkin d in the harmleſs blood 
Of ſweet young Rutland. Sha — 
The conquering wine hath cep d our ſenſe 
La ſoft and delicate Lethe. 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are feep'din favours. 
Four days will quickly feep themſelves in night; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Moſt of the fGeepings are cheap things, and the 
goodneſs of the crop is a great matter of gain. Bacon. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood; © 


— 


Spenſer. 


In large forgetful draughts to feep the cares ; 


Of their paſt labours and their irkſome years. 


Dryden. | 


Wheat feeped in brine twelve hours prevents the 
kmuttineſs. 


A turret of a church, 
with bells; a ſpire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! | 

ou cataracts and hurricanoes, ſpout! | ; 
Till you have drench'd our Feeples, drown'd the 


y furniſh 


What was found i 
a t was found in many preached 
for heat fallen on the ground ow the-clouds, was [ 


but the ſeed of ivy-berries; and though found in 

les or high places, might be conveyed thither or 

muted by birds, Brewn. 
A raven I W eee houſe. 


| They, far from 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. 


Dryden. 


cipitous declivity. 


$Tzz/pxz55, 1. . (from frep.] Preci- 


itous declivity, | 
The craggedneſs or feepn: ſi of that mountain 
©  maketh man s of it ina le. Brerewood. 


Y Lord Lovel fwam over Trent ov horſeback, but 


-* | canld-not recover the farther, fide, by reaſon of the 


\ 


 Shakſpeare, | 
Shatſpeare. | 


| 1, The actor practice of ſteering. 


Mortimer. 


STEEPLE. 2. J. Irreopel, rey pel, _] | Direct my ſuit, 


s and their ſacred found, | 


8 T E 


Vineyards, meadows, and coro-fields lie on the 
borders, and run up all the fides of the Alps, where 
the barrenneſs of the rocks, or the feeepneſs of the 
aſcent, will ſuffer them. | Addiſon, 

STBE'PY, adj, [from ſleep.) Having a | 
precipitous declivity, A poetical word | 
for ſteep. 

Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 
Where ſprings down from the fteepy craggs do beat? 

Wotton, 


* 


A prophet ſome, and ſome a p ' 
From feepy Othrys' top to Ml pt 
His he:d; and for his pains enjoy'd his love. 
| 95 Dryden „ 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The Ffeepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme, 
1 Dryden. 
STEER. 3. /. [rryne, reon, rrione, 
Sax. flier, Dutch.] A young bullock, 
They think themſelves half exempted from law 
and obedience; and having once taſted freedom, do, 
like a ſteer that hath been long out of his yoke, 
grudge and repine ever after to come under rule again. 
Spenſer. 
Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, | 
With ſolemn pomp then ſacrific'd a feer. Dryden. | 
Nor has the Heer, el 
At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, | 
E'er plow'd for him. Thomſon, 
To STEER. v. a. A rey nan, dax. 
lieren, Dutch.] To direct; to guide in 
a paſſage: originally uſed of a ſhip, but 
applied to other things. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary'gray, | 
That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did Peer, | 
Left his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. 
; Spenſer. | 
If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar, it can be no 
fault in him to ſfeer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do | 
beſt appear to him. King Charles, 
To STEER. v. 2. | 


1. To direct a courſe at ſea. 

As when a ſbip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind | 
Veers oft, as oft ſo feers, and ſhifts her ſail. 
EP . | Milton. 
la a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than the | 
ſands and wider than the ocean, fancy and paſſion 
muſt needs run him into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, | 
which is his only ſtar and compaſs, be not that he | 

feers by. 8 Locke. | 
2. To conduct himſelf, 


STEE'RAGE. 2. . [from fleer.] | 


Having got his veſſel launched and ſet afloat, he 
committed the Feerage of it to ſuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. Spectator. 

2. Ditection; regulation of a courſe. 

He that hath the Szerageof my courſe, | 

| Sbalſpeare. 


3. That by which any courſe is guided. 
3 His coſtly frame | e 
Inſcrib'd to Phœbus, here he hung en high, 8 

The feerage of his wings, and cut the fky. Dryden. ö 
Regulation or management of any thing. 
You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the frerage, * Swift, 
The ftern or hinder part of the ſhip. 
TEERSMATE. Tas, / [Seer and man, or 
STEERSMA Ne 
who ſteers a 
What pilot ſo 


| 

4 

0 ' 
/ 1 


expert. but needs muſt wrecks 5 


1 | |  Embark'd with ſoch. > Arenas at the helm! 1 
STzx'FLy. adv, [from ffeep, } With pre-y 


TY Milton. 
hard, a ſkilful feer/man will yet bear up againſt it. 
L' Eftrange, g 

Through it the joyful feerſman clears his way, 


And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay. Dryden. 


STEGANO'GRAPHIST. v. fo [Foyary and 
keen] He who practices the art of 


Arepngſi of the bank, and ſo was digyened, Bacon. | 


 * mitted. 


male,] A pilot; one 


In a ſtorm, though the veſſel be preſſed never fo}. 


; STE 
STEGANo'GRAPHY. . /; [een and 
vpe ph.] The art of ſecret writing, by 
characters or ciphers 
the perſons who correſpond one with 
another, | Bailey. 
STEGNO'TICK, adj. Ic Me,] Binding; 
rendering coſtive. ailey, 
STE'LE. 2. /. [yela, Saxon; flele, Dutch, ] 
A; a ante. | 


Aſtral; relating to the ſtars. 
Wh In part ſhed down 
Their fellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive * 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton. 
Salt diſſolved, upon fixation, returns to its affected 


cudbes, and regular figures of minerals; as the hexa- 
+  gonal of chryſtal, and fe/ar figure of the ſtohe 


aſteria. Glanville, 
Pointed 


STE'LLATE. ad). . Lat.] 
in the manner of a painted ſtar. 
One making a regulus of antimony, without iron, 
found his regulus adorned with a more conſpicuous 
ſtar than I have ſeen in ſeveral Htellate reguluſes of 
antimony and mars, Boyle, 


STELLA'TION. 2. / 88 Latin; } 
Emiſſion of light as from a ſtar. 
STE'LLED., adj. Starry. 
And quench'd the felled fires, Shaifpeart. 
YTELLI'FEROUS, adj, | fella and Verb.] 
Having ſtars. Die, 
STE'LLION, #./ [| Hellia, Latin.] A newt. 
RES Aliuſauorth. 
STEg'LLIONATE. 2. /. [ flellionat, French; 
feellionatus, Lan, A kind of crime 
which is committed [ 
ceitful ſelling of a thing otherwiſe than 
it really is: as, if a man ſhould ſell that 
for his own eſtate which is actually an- 


bother man's. | 


It diſcerneth of crimes of fe/{tonate, and the in- 
choations towards crimes capital, not actually com- 
Bacon. 


STEM. 2. ſ. Hemma, Latin.] 


1. The ſtalk; the twig, 


Tuo lovely berries moided on one fer, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart. Shak/p. 
After they are firſt ſhot up thirty foot in . 
they ſpread a very large top, having no bough nor 
wat Fre the trunk or fem, Ratcigh. 
get them aſlope a reaſonable depth, and then they 
will put forth many roots, and ſo earry more ſhoots 


The Fem thus threaten'd, and the ſap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Muller. 


] watch'd, and to the chearful ſun did rear 
Who now ſhall bind your em or, when you fall, 
With fountain ſtreams your fainting ſouls recal } | 


The low'ring ſpring with laviſh rain 
Beats down the ſlender fem: and bearded grain, Dryd, 
2. Family; race; generation, Pedigrees 
are drawn in the form of a branching 
tres. . ; ZE Ich 
I will aſſay her worth to celebrate; 
And ſo . ye toward her glittering ſtate, 
Where ye may all, that are of noble fem, . 
Approach. . Ot OY BE! Milton, 
hoſoever will undertake the imperial diadem, 


is one of the reaſons that it hath continued theſe two 


Ages and more in that em, now ſo much ſpoken af; 


Hotuel. 


Doſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame! 
Learn well their lineage and their aucicat fem... 


bes 1 5 d 
3. Progeny ; branch gn family, _ . 


2 
ſecrt Mriting. Bailey. 
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hers intelligible only to 


STE'LLAR. adj. {from fella, Latin. ] 


in law] by a de- 


upon a fem, Bacon, 
This, ere it was in th' earth, 
God made, and ev'ry herb before it grew ; 
Oo the green „tem. Milton, 


——ä—ũ——— — 


Farewell, you flow'rs, whoſe buds with early care | 


muſt have of his own wherewith — 600 it z which 
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Maron Swe? rt oro 4 4:5 gt ag 0 e5tet n3s + Sudden from the golden throne 
\ Of that victorious ſtock, and let us fear | | - Stept in fo far, that ſhould Iwade no more, Wich a ſubmiſlive ep Fhaſted down: 
T His native mightineſs. my i Shak are, | Returning were as tedious as goo'er.  Shak/peare, The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
[fammen, Swediſh. ] The prow or fore- | 5. To come as it were by chance. | Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prien, 
| part of a ſhip, | + | The old poets fp in to the affiſtance of the me- | 10. Action; inſtance of conduct. 
© © Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, dalift, „eee 47:4 * Millen. The reputation of a man depends upon the fir} 


| + From fem to ſtern by waves was overbora. Dryden. 6, To take a ſhort walk. feps he makes in the world. Pope, 
To STEM. w. 4. [femma, Wandick:] To |, See where he comes; ſo, pleaſe you, Hep afide + | STEP, ig compoſition, ſignifies one who is 
oppoſe a current; to paſs'croſs or forward I'll know his grievance. Shakſpeare. related only by marriage. [pzzop, Sax. 


_— 
* 


. . My brothers, when they ſaw me wearied out, 3 6 an. to e., or mai 
notwithſtanding the ſtream, CS Are | * from Prepan, prove, ate an 
„ben on the trading flood, Ys ra bran N . orpban : for the Saxons not only ſaid a 


Through the wide Ethiopian to the „ when ſte ſ ho h \ ſtep-mother, but a ftep-daughter, or flep-ſon ; 
| ie wie a your maſter wants a ſervant who happens pþ-mother, but ' wb Aon; 
. fenming _ 3 ae 2255 . Milton, to be abroad, anſwer, that he had but that om 10. which it indeed, according to this 
ve eep they raiſe their ſcaly ereſts, | r 5 55 Suit. ü | 3 
And fem the flood with their erected breaſts. Denb. * To walk gravely, ſlowly, 99 Fare 4 | etymology, more properly 1 277 ad 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh lern 72 eee ee Yb ; NHR dee, # as it is now ſeldom applied ut to he 
| yertwus, tne mot ancient of alt eye Haihaws, | mother, it ſeems to mean, in the mind of 


And untaught Iadian on the ſtream did glide, | re 4 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to Hem the flood did learn, | forth, and, appealing unte his mereies, earneſtly 


| 2 * ö | | veſted him to ſpare his life. Xnolles, | thoſe who uſe it, a woman who has 
Atleagth Eras that feind name =” 15 beny0u fep'dforth bow dd the monſter rage, | fepped into the vacant place of the. true 
gih , 8 njur d name, In ſcorn of your ſoft looks and tender age ! Cowley. mother.] | 


og go od nn ty 8 jp P , Home: the ſwain retreats, | IF How ſhould their minds chuſe but miſdoubt, leſt 
Aren /. [ rom Prancan Sar 8 wy His flock before him fepping to the fold. Thomſon. this diſcipiine, which always you match with divine 
., An n | STEP. 2. 7. [Irxæp, Saxon 2 , Dutch. ] doctrine as her natural and true ſiſter, be found unto- 


* 


1. A ſtink ; a bad ſme 19 | Ae "ot - ; | 
: 8 | 1. Progreſſion ne removal of the foot. all kinds of knowledge a ſtep-mother ? Hooker, 
ts 2 — oh * and lovely death! | 4 * 171 — earth, 15 | His wanton yep dy 1. him the more; 
An fe _ +505 aps 9 1 3 45. | Hear not my feps, which way they walk, Shak/p, } But, when ſhe ſaw her offer'd. ſweets refuſe, 
re hf, ? 0 wen of laſting night, SB, Ling'ring perditiop, worſe than any death Her love ſhe turn'd to hate. Spenſer, 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves wit | noifomeflench, | Can be at once, (hall ſgep by fep attend You ſhall-not find. me, daughter, 
Are from their — 8 driv'n away. Shakſ. You and your ways. | Shatſjeare, | After the ſlander of mott fep- mot herr, 
nee of the mother, gn ee, e de ken explore th F be e. 
e N P, i rded in every eh? daifon. ather Cruel, and a ſtep-dame falle. Obakſpeare,. 
1 The miniſtery will be found the ſalt of the earth, Wan e 4 Cato, the elder, being — buried his — 4 and 


1 the thing that keeps ſocieties of men from fench and | ** One remove in climbing 7 hold for the | married a young woman: his ſon came to him, and 
corruption. . South, | foot ; Affair, 4 He tia s -  ſaid,. Sir, what« have I. offended, that you have 
The hoary Nar While,Solyman lay at Buda, ſeven bloody heads brought a fe p- mother into your · houſe? The old maa 
. i with the fench of ſulphur flows, of biſhops, Nara. in battle, were ſet in order upon a anſwered, Nay,quite the contrary, ſon; thou pleaſeſt 
And into Tiber's ſtream ch · infected current throws. || wooden Arp. | Knolles.| me ſo well, as 1 would-be glad to Have more ſucti. 


—— 
* 


; ++. Addiſon. | The breadth of every ſingle ftp or ſtair ſhould be Bacon. 
2, I find it uſed once for a good ſmell, never leſs than one foot, nor more than eighteen} The name of fep-dame, your praftis'd art, 
Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, ., | - Inches. hei | TT Ro virti * By which you have eſtrang'd myfather's heart, 
And clouds of ſay'ry gene b involve the ſky. Dryden, | Thoſe heights where William's virtue might have | All you have done againſt me, or defign, 
To STENCH. v. a, [from the noun,] And on the ſubjeRt world look'd ſafely down, b WWI ene 0 og: n. 
1. To make to ſtink. Not proper, ot in By Mar. bro“ paſs'd, the props and feps were made Who 4 my hen peck d Gre, and 5 me. 
uſe. * | Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown. ' Prior. e Dryden, 
© Thefoulneſfs of the ponds only ene both the water It was a ſaying among the ancients, Truth lies in Any bod would have gueſſed ' miſs" to Have been 
Ber | Mortimer. jon) A bor ho — ä — „ AK. bar FD? 5 bred up under the influence of a cruel fep. dume, and 
2. [for aunch, corruptly ] To ſtop ; to- | f — we may go down to reach the water. 2177. nn . 


STg'PPINGSTONE. 1. J. „ep and. fone, | 


hinder to flow. | YEE | eat by. | , 
They bad better {kill to let blood og Poncs 1 | 5 r 5 mae by 1 _ laid to __ the foot, and fave it 
5 King Charles, | C rom Wet or dirt, - - _ 
.  Redtringents toferch, and incrafſatives to thicken, | The gradus, a Roman meaſure, may be tranſlated Like fepping flones to ſave a ſtride, 
- the blood. Harvey. | * - e oy fap pro 4 8 nbuibwor. oy ne as kennels are too wide, Swift, 
STENO'GRAPHY, #. / [cus and fab. | 4+ Amal lengtn za mal Pace, | STercorn'crous: adj. [Rercoracenr, Lat.] 
1 n 3 Then ee er LE. | Belonging to dung; partaking of the 
„ eee e e , OT MEET 5. [In the plural.] Walk; paſſage. nature of dung 8 
The princely eagleſhrunk into a bat. = Cleave/and. | 5 [ Þ ] . Green juicy n s heap togither, acquire 


O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill io me, 


STENTOROPHO'NICK. adj. [from Stentor, | | Conduct my feps to find the fatal wee a heat equal to that of a human body; then a putrid 


the Homerical herald, whoſe voice was | ia this deep ſoreſt. .._ , Dryden. | r ay _ oy bank Nr e 
24s loud as that of fifty men, and n, a6. Gradation; degree. putrid fleſh, and in ſmell human fœces. Arbuthnor, 
voice.] Loudly ee or ſounding. The ſame fin for ER hath fundry Acps and STERCORA'TIONs 1. J. from Nercora, 
Of this Hentaropbonick horn of Alexander there is degrees, in reſpect whereof one man becometh 24 Lat.] The act of dunging; the act of 
a a figure preſerved in the Va'ican. Derham. more heinous offender than another, "©, Perkins. 7 manuring with du age | 
32 0 8 2 ; 7 | To Jerive two or thee general prieigtes of — jor ea beſt, and the next, dung re 
1 ve by nole hange tion from phænomena, and afterwards to tell us how _ b +574 . 
” 5 gr by 4 die e | tera the = actions of all corporeal things fol- Stercoration is ſeaſonable. Evelyn, 
pl e ot the 100 4 h . 0 f. , 8 * | low from thoſe manifeſt principles, would be a ve 1 hy er pine r 1 not only for 
| _ One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he grant ftp in philoſoptiy, though the cauſes of thoſe | the ſecurity of the feed, whilſt it hangs upon the 
was.adle, by the help of. wings, in a an principles were not yet diſcoveted. Newton. | plant, but, after it is fallen upon the earth, for the 
to fep conſtantly ten yards at a time. Wilkim. | One injury is beſt defended by a ſecond, and this | - Hercvration of the foil, and promot —_ the growth, _ 
2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. | by # thir: by theſe feeps the old maſters of the | - pres not the fiſt germination of the * 
es ia, a we. Wn e. | fes by theſe e during peafore might Sreazo'charny. #. / Less and h; 
VVPentidius latelllxyxr 4 . grown into a geuetal for life, and a general ſorf 2 28 F. Ro 'Th Para 
Buried his father, by whoſe death he's hp, lite into a king. , - , | Swift. . Here raphie, rench, ] —_ draw. 
late a great eſtate. | . The queriſt muſt not proceed too ſwiftly towards | ing the forms of ſolids upon a plane. 


the determination of his point, that he may with Harris, 


Je To move mentally ALY 7 E re eaſe draw the learner to thoſe principles [IS Yor ©: 368 $ and t 
When a perſon is hearing a ſermon, he may give me ies SP} STEREO'METRY, . J. {57 and prrptc 3 

- bis — leave to op tick A to 3 d from- ee ye oat _ E wc 1 Ae reometrie, French.] n art of mea. 

' the ſeveral heads. | 5 Watts. 06” * 4 1 | . ies, Got, 
erden ace fepping almoſt three thouſand years | 8+ Footſtep'; print of the foot, | | 0 ſorts of 1 3 7 
bock inte che remoteltantiquityy the only true mir. From hence Aſtrea took ber flight, and here, ISE adj. | flerile, $ ferilic, 
\ rourof that ancient world, © Pepe. The prints of her departing feps appear. Deden.] Latin. ] Barren; unfruitful; not produa- 


2 4. Togo; to wall, I 9. Gait; manner of walking. 


* 


| tive; wanting fecundity, 
8 i 4 8 


* 


-- 


. 


* 1 | 


* 
J * & 
1 
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- Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 


To 0 
, ; Our elders ſay, ” & £4 
+ The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 


Shake off their /cri/ curſe. Shalſpeare. 


The ſea wigs feeril, and rocky hard. Shakpeare. | 


In very feeril years, corn ſown will grow to an- 
other kind. . | Bacon. 
To ſeparate ſeeds, put them in water : ſuch as are 
- eorrupted and fferil ſwim. Brown. 


She is grown Peril and barren, and her births of ; 


mmi mals are now very inconſiderable. More. 


by rains, the hills would have become barren, the 


rata below yielding only mere ferile and mineral | 


matter, ſuch as was inept for the formation of vege- 


STERVLITY, 2. J. erilité, French; Heri- 
litas, from fferilis, Latin. ] Barrenneſs; 
want of fecundity ; unſruitfulneſs. 


Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the 
. Berility of the ſoil, and becauſe their natives are 
exhauſted by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt 


territorĩes. | Bacon. 
An eternal ferility muſt have poſſeſſed the world, 


where all things had been faſtened everlaſtingly with 
the adamantine chains of ſpecifick gravity, if the 
Almighty had not'faid, Let the earth bring forth 
graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit. | 
He had more frequent occaſion for repetition than 
any poet; yet one cannot aſcribe this to any Perility 
of expreſſion, but to the genius of his times, which 
delighted in theſe reiterated verſes: Pope. 
To STERILIZE, v. a. [from fferil.] To 
make barren ; to deprive of fecundity, or 
the power of production. 

May we not as well ſuppoſe the ferilizing the 
earth was ſuſpended for ſome time, till the deluge 
became the. executioner of it ? IVrodrward. 
_ © Go! ferilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 


STE'RLANG. adi. [Of this word many deri. | 
vations have been offered; the moſt pro- 


bable of which is that offered by Camden, 


who derives it from the Eaßerlinge, who | 


were employed as coiners, ] 
1. An epithet. by whieh genuine Engliſh 
money is difcriminated, 


-The king's treaſure, that he left at his death, 


amounted unto eighteen hundred thouſand pounds 
feerling. con. 
Several of them would rather chuſe to count out 


a ſum in ſeſterces than in pounds Hferling. Addiſon. } 


2. Genuine; having paſſed the teſt, 
' There is not one fingle witty phraſe in this col- 
lection, which hath not received the ſtamp and 
approbation of one hundred years: he may there ſore 
be ſecure to find them all genuine, /erling, and 
authentick. Swift. 
STe'RLING, #. /, | ficrlingum, low Latin, 
from the adjective. } 
1. Engliſh coin; money. 
This viſionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wile : 
By uſeful obſervation he can tell 
The ſacred charms that in true fterling dwell z _ 
How gold. makes a patrician of a ſlave, | 
A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. _- Garth 
. . Great name! which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 


this offering to thy bounty due, 
man wealth in Eogliſh ferling view. 
ch C. Arbuthnot, 


Acce 
And 
2. Standard rate. N 
STERN. adj. [reynn, Saxon.] 28 
I, Severe of countenance; truculent of 
. 2 

Why look you x pf ab and tragical? Shakſp, 


Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Vea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. FE” bakſpeare 
ft chan not be amiſs here to preſent the fern bu 
lively countenance of this ſo famous a man. Knolle 


I would outftare the ferneff eyes that look, | 


: 


$8 Gods and men ; pt, 
: Fear'd her fern frown, and ſhe was queen o“ ih 
"wood, © | | 


Bed 


ard, | 


Bentley. | 


ST 
The judge ſupreme ſoon calt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with benignity. Harte. 
2, Severe of manners; harſh ; unrelenting 3 
cruel, . 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou, fern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 


Shakſpeare. 


The common executioner, 
Whoſe heart th' accuſtom'd fight of death makes 


Whea the vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed off | hard 


ard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck 
But firſt begs pardon: will you ferner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? 
Shakſpeare. 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. Shakſp. 
Then ſhall the war, and fern debate, and frrife 
Immortal, be the bus'neſs of my life; 
And ia thy fame, the duſty ſpoils among, 
High on the burniſh'd roof my banner ſhall be hung, 
5 Dryden 
How, fern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 
3. Hard; aflictive. . 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that fern time, 
Thou ſhouldit have ſaid, Go, porter turn the key, 


All cruels elſe. ſubſcrid'd. Shakſpeare.. 
Miſchiefe ſtood, 
And with his „ern ſteele drew in ſtreames the blood; 


Chapman, 
STERN. #. J. [rveon, Saxon: of the ſame 
original with 2 00 

1. The hind part of the ſhip where the 
rudder is placed. 


{ ſhip, view the ſeparate and disjointed parts, as the 
prow and fern, the ribs, maſts, ropes, and ſhrouds, 
he would form but a very lame idea of it. Malts. 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ferns to land. 
5 A Dryden, 
2. Poſt of management; direction. 
The king from Eltam I igtend to ſend, 
And fit at chieſeſt fern of publick weal. SBalſp care. 
3. The hinder part of any thing. 
She all at once her beaſtly body rais'd 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 
Though wrapping, up her wreathed fern — 
ener. 
STE'RNAGE, #, /. [from fern.] The 
ſteerage or ſtern, Not uſed. 
4 Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ſtill. 


STE/RNLY, adv. [from fe rn.] 
manner; ſeverely ; traculentiy/. 


Vet ſure thou art not, nor thy face, the ſame, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 
Thou look 'ſt more fernly, doſt more ſtrongly move, 
And more of awe thou bear'ſt, and leſs of-love, Dryd. 


|STE'RNNESS, 7. /. {from ftern;]* 


t. Severity of look, | 
Of ature huge, and eke of courage bold, 


F 


That ſons of men amaz'd their fernneſs do behold, | 


£0 | . * * 
How would he look, to ſee his work ſo noble 
Wudly bound up ! or how 
Should I, in theſe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The Pernneſs of his preſence! * _ Shakſpeare, 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners, 
| I have fternneſe in my foul enough 
To hear of ſoldiers work. Dryden. 
STE'RNON. 2. . gig. ] The hreaſtbone. 
A ſoldier was ſhot in the breaſt eee 
„ | | | ſeman; 


o 


: 


18 ERNUTA'TION. #. / | fernutatio, Lat.] 


I The act of ſneezing. 9 
Sternulation is a convulſive ſhaking of the nerves 
and muſcles, occafioned by an irritation of thoſe iu 
the nottrils. e 124 HOY Quincy. 
Concerning fernutation, or ſneezing, and the 


+ · - . — 


TS 


Milton; |. 


Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a | 


Shakſpeare, 1 
In a tern; 


No mountaine lion tore 

Two lambs ſo ſternly. Chapman. | 
- $ternly he pronounc'd 

| The rigid interdiction. Milton. 

N 
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believed to derive its original from a diſeaſe wherein 
ſternutation proved mortal, and ſuch as ſneezed died. 
| | Brown, 
STERNU'TATIVE., adj, [ flernutatif, Fr, 
from fernuto, Lat.] Having the quality 
of provoking to ſneeze. 
STERNU'TATORY. n, /. | fernutatoire, Fr. 
from fernuto, Lat.] Medicine that pro- 
vokes to ſneeze. 


tories, or ſuch medicines as provoke unto ineezing ; 

when, if the faculty ariſe, and fernutation enſueth, 

they conceive hopes of life, Brown. 
STE'VEN. 2. J. [rrepen, Sax.] Acry, or 

loud clamour. 

Ne ſooner was out, but ſwifter than thought, 

Faſt by the hide the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne to the fever, 

Lowder had been ſlain thilke ſame even. Spenſer. 
To STEW. v. a. fevers Fre fever, ut. } 

To ſeeth any tliing in a ſlow moiſt heat, 

with little water.. 


1 Bre I:was-riſen from the place, that ſhow'd 


My duty kneeling, came a reeking poſt, 

Steww'd in his haite, half breathleſs. Shak/peare. 

I bruiſed my ſkin with playing at ſword and 

„ dagger with a maſter of fence, three veneys for a 
ail of tewꝰd prunes: Shakſpeare. 

To be ſeethed in a. flow 


To STEW, vb. 2. 
| moiſt heat, 


STEW, z. J. [eftuwve, Fr, flufa, Ital. fa, 


A N . ; 
1. A hagnio; a hothouſe. 
As burning Ætna from his boiling e 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal- black clouds and filthy ſmoke. 
deen. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to uſe any 
| armour, and give themſelves to baths and pe, 
| n ä Abbot. 
2. A brothel;: a» houſe of proſtitution, 
[This ſigniſication is by ſome imputed 
to this, that there were-licenſed. brothels 
near the „eau or fiſnponds in South- 
wark; but probably few; like bagnio, 
took a bad fignification from bad uſe, 
It may be doubted whether it has any 
ſingular; Soath uſes it in à plural ter- 
| mination with a ſingular ſenſe. SHA 
peare makes it {ingular. ]: | 
There be that hate harlots, and never were at the 
neus; that abhor. falſchood, , and never brake 
romite. ” Aſcbam. 
I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o'er-run the „eto. Shakſpeare. 
With them there are no feu, no diflolute - 
houſes, no curteſans, . 7. Bacon. . 
R rv hy Ras 'n years ſhe in the few had: 
ai | 
A nunnery durſt receive and think a maid; 
And, though in childbirch's'labour ſhe did lie, 
Midwives would ſwear.”twere but a tympany. 
| „ Dame. 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park or Hewi, 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chooſe? 
; Rs | Neſcammon. 
Making his own houſe a few, a bordel, and a 
ſchool of lewdneſs, to inſtill the rudiments of vice 
into the-unwary flexible years of his poor * 
5 | F ; . . 
3: ¶Horven, Dutch, to ſtore.] A 8 N 'F 
a 8 pond where fiſh are kept for the 
table. eb, $2.4 of % ARES 1 | 
STE WARD. 2. /. r vipand, ee 
1. One who manages the affairs of another. 
There ſat, yclad in 1ed 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed; 
He ſeward was, high diet, ripe of age, 
And in demeanour » and in council ſage,” 


| 92 8865 Spenſer, 
Whiltt I have gold, If be his feward ftr. 


: yy N 
, 


cuſtom of ſaluung upon that motion, it is generally | 
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Phyficians, in perſons near death, uſe fernuta- 
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71 
Take on you the charge _ 
And kingly government of this your land: 
Mot as protector, fe dard, ſubſtitute, 

Or lowly factor for another?s gain. 
Ho is it that I hear this of thee 

count of thy ſtewardſhip, for thou mayeſt be no 

r fleward. 1 Luke. 

Improve all thoſe talents the providence of God 
'hath intruſted us with, becauſe we are but fewards, | 

and muſt give an account of them. Nelſon. 
Whes a feward de frauds his lord, he muſt con- 
.nive at the reſt of the ſervants while they are fol- 
lo wing the ſame practice. Swift. 

What can be a greater 
one of the fewwards and di 's 
to mankind? What can give a us ſpirit more 
complacency, than to conſider that great numbers 
owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, and the 


1 
? Give an ac- } 


ſpenſers of God's bounty 


conduct of their lives. Swift, | 
Juſt fte tuard of the bounty he receiv'd, | 
"And dying poorer than the poor reliev'd, Marte. | 


2. An officer of ſtate, ; 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high feat. Shakſpeare. 
SrYWAADSRHIT. z. . (from feward.| 
The office of a ſteward. | 
* The earl of Worceſter 
Hach broke his ſtaff, refign'd his A LN, 5 
| * 5 
ä Shew us the hand of God / 
That hath diſmiſe d us from our ay” | 
Shakſpeare. 
If they are not employed to ſuch purpoſes, we 
-are falſe to our truſt, and the ffewvard/bip com- 
mitted to us, and ſhall be one day ſeverely account- 
able to God for it. | Calamy. 
STe'wran. x. . {from fle vu and par. ] A | 
pan uſed for ſtewing. 8 : 
$T!'B1AL. adj. [from fibizm, Lat.] Anti- 
monial. 1 3 | 
The former depend upen 2 incinerated 
melancholy, and the latter upon an aduſt. ihial or 
eruginous ſulphut. Harvey. 


BTI SIARIAN. z. . from fibium.) A vio. | 


lent man: from the violent operation of 
antimony. Obſolete. 
This fibiarier prefleth audacioufly 


| upon the | 
ificati . Davenant. 
royal N and, after ſome. ſacrification, ten- | Th * * Se. it 5 
dexeth a bitter pill of ſacrilege and cruelty; but . e advantage will be on our fide, i we fic fo. 
part ihe 3 rejected — 2 it was violent, ies eſſentials, 1 N Addiſon 
then he this antimonian potion. ite. 7. To be troubleſome by adhering : with 
ST1'capos..x. /. [ ficadis, Lat.] An herb. y or 26. 5 | | 
N 12 12 75 | n time, ey 
Sricx. 2. .. [ptrcca, Sax. ecco, Ital. dit. iet i me. E ope. | 
A 44 1 1 mw | 8. * remain; not to be loſt. | 
: 1 . bial ſentences are ſormed into a verſe 
2. A piece of wood ſmall and long. #4 nr 5 
10 4 as they hang, will {hoot 2. 47 | whereby they ict upon the memory. Matis. 
will the herb orpin, wich which in Repay they 9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. 
© trim their houſes, binding it to a lath or Fick ſet | If the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and 
againſt a wall. Bacon. | Þuckle to it, and Fick upon it with labour and 


Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed, 
Sete gather ſich the kindled flames to feed. 


5, Moor inſtruments long and lender are 
Called Hias. 4 


To STICK, v. a. preterit fuck; * f 
püaſſ. fact. [prican, Son. To ten 
on ſo as that it may adhere, 3 
To troops in fair Freer ſhow'd ; 
The next, a field with fallen bodies firow'd ; 

The paints of ſpears are fuck within the ſbield, 
The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 

The koights unhors c. 
© "Would our ladies, inſtead of iel. 


| 
on a patch 


A apainſt their country, ſacrifice their necklaces againtt ] 
= 5 decrees ought not 10 be | tion of ſcripture, doth not fick to add and 
f 3 | Addie 41 2 4 A g 
1 
| 


the —_ —.— __ 
made in their favour |. | 
a. Oh tor fume pant epign, 5 
Some gentle James to bleſs the land again; 
To fiick the.doQor's chair unte the throne, 
Give law to words, or war with words alone. Pope. 
9 Sriexk. V. A. | | 


4 
o 


N 


1 


| 


honour, than to be choſen 4 


; 
| 


; 


1 


4. To ſtop; to loſe motion. 


| : 


N 
| 11, To ſeruple; to heſitate, 


; 


I. 


of roſes not blown, where the dew 
Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we 
muſt not ſuffer it there to ruſt, or ict ſo faſt as 
that we hall not be able to draw it-readily when 
need requires, Ra 
If on your fame our ſex a blot has thrown, 


"Twill ever Pick, thro! malice of your _ | 


any thing. Generally in an ill ſenſe, 

| Now does he feel i 
His ſecret murthers /ficking on his hands. Shak/p. 
He is oſten ſtigmatized wich it, as a note of 

infamy, to fick by him whilſt the world laſte th. 
| Sanderſon, 
In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, 
till they tight upon one that is ſure to ſtick. Swift. 
3. To reſt upon the memory painfully. 

The going away of that which had ſtaid fo long, 
doth yet fiel with me. | Bacon, 


None of thoſe, who flick at this impediment, 
have any enemies ſo bitter and implacable as the 
found theirs. Kettlewell, 
| I ſhudder at the name ! 

| My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the found, + Smith, 
5, To reſiſt emiſſion, 
Wherefore could I not pronounce amen? 

I had moſt need of blefling, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. | 
6. To be conſtant; to adhere with firm- 
neſs: ſometimes with 10, and ſometimes 
with by, 


| 


{ 


that: he will not out, he is true bred. Shakſpeare, 
The firſt contains a /ficking faſt to Chriſt, when 
the chriſtian 
ariſing from fin, as he roſe to a new chriſtian liſe. 
Some ict to you, and ſome to t'other de 3 
en. 


They could not but conclude that to be their 


ict to it. | Tllagſon 
— are your only fries; fick by us and we will 


difficulty. Locke, 
Every man, befides occaſional affeRions, has be- 
8 ſtudies which the mind will more * 


10. To cauſe difficulties or ſeruple. 
This is the difficulty that iel with the moſt 
reaſonable of thoſe who, from conſcience, refuſe to 
join with the revolution, Suit. 


| 


point of cunning for, a mon to ſhape 


It is a good 
anſwer he would have in his own words and 


the 
cen. 


The church of Rome, under pretext of expoſi. 


B 

Rather than impute our miſcarri 
corruptio 
ieſelf, | | 
Every one without heſitation ſuppoſes 


ange. 
and ſlicis not to aſeribe inſinity to duration. Locke, . 


| - n 118 G 1 7 hat two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, i | 

r 

eity or p 1g power. — — ne thing to 
4 Mil ea the fit of thy" tiverh to t wato | bs, and not eee e Lecke, | 
+ *ahy fakes. | Ta.. To iel at nothing for the publicke'intereſt, is 


* 


The green caterpillar breede th in the jaward parts * 
ficketh. Bacon. | 


| 
The knave will ict by thee, I can aſſure thee 


intereſt, and, being fo convinced, purſue it and 


thought, and not leave it till it has maſtered the 


ions; for it makes the other party Fick the 


alter. 


acon, 
to our own ' 
% we. do _got ich ty, xeraigy providence 


| | a Ag. ö 
2. To be inſeparable ; to be united with 


Shakſfeare. bt 


feſſion is perſecuted ; and the ſecond | 
Hammond. | 


| 


! 
4 


| 


1 


STI 
repreſented a2 the refined part of the Venetia, 
wiſdom.  Addiſn, 
Some fiel not to ſay, that the parſon and attor. 
| ney GT a will, Arbuthnor, 
12. ke be ſtopped ; to be unable to pro. 
CEC . , 


— 


; 


1 


If we ſhould fall. 
But ſcrew your courage to the ic ling place, 

And we'll net fail. Sbalſpeare. 
They never doubted the commons; but heard all 
fuck in the lords houſe, and deſired the names of 
thoſe who hindered the agreement between the lords 
and commons. Clarendon, 

He threw: the trembling weapon paſs'd 

Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield, and fuck within the laſt. 


| Dry 

13. To be embarraſſed; to be puzzled. 
Where they /fick, they are not to be farther 

> mz by putting them upon finding it out-them. 

| ſelves. Locke. 
| They will /ick long at part of a demonfiration, 
for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 
"that, to one more exerciſed, is as viſible as any 
thing. ga Locke, 
Souls a little more capacious can take in the con- 
nexion of a few propoſitions; but if the chain be 
prolix, here they /ick and are confounded. Watts. 
14. ToSTICK out, To be prominent, with 
deformity. 
His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, 
and his bones that were not ſeen Hic out. Job. 
15. To STICK out. To refuſe compliance, 


To STICK. v. @, [rvician, Saxon; ffelen, 


9 


| 


dew. 


vo 


Dutch. ] 
1. To ftab; to pierce with a pointed in. 
ument. 
The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, 
Auri them with a dagger. Grew, 
2. To fix upon a pointed body: as, he 
Auct the fruit upon his knife, 
3. To faſten by transfixion, 
Her death! 


III ſtand betwixt; it firſt ſhall pierce my hearts 
We will be fc together on his dart. Dryden. 
4. To ſet with ſomething pointed. 
A lofty pile they rear; 
The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, 
And ict the fides with boughs of baleful yew. 
; Drydex, 

STi'cx1NE8s, 2. f. [from flicky.] Adhe- 
five quality; viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs; 
tenacity. 

To STTCKLE. v. @. [from the practice 
of prizeſighters, who placed ſeconds 
with ſtaves or ſticks to interpoſe occa. 
fionally.] | | | 

1. To take part with one fide or other, 


Fortune, as ſhe's wont, turn'd fickle, 
And for the foe began to fickle. Hudibrar. 


2. To conteſt; to altercate; to cbntend 
rather with obſtinacy than vehemence, 
Let them go to't, and fickle, I 


— 


. 
ralds fickle 1 

| So many hundreds yea ap 2 Hudibras. 
3. To trim; to play faſt and looſe; to act 


a part between oppoſites. | 
| When he ſees half of the chriſtians killed, and 
the veſt in a fair way of being routed, he fliciles 
| 1 the remainder of God's hoſt and the race of 


| 


STCKLEBAG, 3. k [properly fickleback, 
from Fick, to prick ; pungitius, 


| 


eternity, 


The ſmalleſt of freſn. water fiſh. | 
A little fiſh called a fietlebag, without ſcales, 
hath his body fenced with ſeveral prickles. Walton, 
ST1'cxLER» . / [from fickle.] 
1. A fideſman to fencers; a ſecond to a 
duelliſt; one uh ſtands to judge a 


combat. | X 
Pablius came to part them, the. ficklers authe« 


o FS. N. * : 
A way 
"2 os 
7 : : 


7 - 
S'TI 
Aty being unable to perſuade cholerick heaters 3 and 
part them he did. 5 

Baſilius, the judge, appointed fick/ers and trum- 

Pets, whom the others ſhould obey, 
Our former chiefs, like fiicklers of the war, 

' Firſt fought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe: 
The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor ; 


And did not ſtrike to hurt, but make a noiſe, Dryden. | 


2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 
* Quercetanus, though the grand fickler for the 
. ria prima, has this conceſſion of the irreſoluble- 
neſs of diamonds, Boyle. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in 
moſt reigns, been the profeſſed ficklers for ſuch as 
have ated againſt the true igtereit of the nation. 
* | Addiſon. 
_ The tory or high church clergy were the greateſt 
Biicklers againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king 
James 11. Swoift. 
All place themſelves in the lift of the national 
church, though they are great /ick/ers for liberty of 
conſclence. SToift, 


STYcxy. adj. [from flick.] Viſcous ; ad- 


heſive; glutinous. 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, 
and with a Hic ty ſtalk. 2 
STIFF, aj. [SF Saxon; if. Daniſh ; 
Af, Swediſh 3 ftifur, Iſlandick; /irf, 

| Dutch, x | 
1. Rigid ; inflexible ; reſiſting flexure ; not 
flaccid ; not limber ; not eaſily flexible; 

not pliant. 
They, =_ on , pinions, tower 
Y- + 


The mid aerial Milton. 
The glittering robe 
Hung floating looſe, or AF with mazy gold. 


Thomſon. 


2. Not ſoft ; not giving way; not fluid; 


not eaſily yielding to the touch, 
_ Still leſs and lefs my boiling ſpirits flow; 
And I grow fi as cooling metals do. Dryden. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 
. and fo grew more ,, and firm, 


making but one ſubſtance. | Burnet, 
3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted, 
: On a fi gale 
The Theban ſwao extends his wings. © Denham, 


4. Hardy; ſtubborn; not eafily ſubdued, 
How Ai is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have a. $102 feelin 
Of my huge ſorrows ! Better 1 were diftract ! 


? Sbakſpeare. 
5. Obſtinate; pertinacious. | 
We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the A 
deſence of any unneceſſary cuſtom heretofore re- 
ceived, | | Hooker, 
Yield to others when there is cauſe; but it is a 
Hame to ſtand ii in a fooliſh argument. Taylor. 
A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
Stif to defend their hoſpitable laws. Dryden. 
6. Harſh ; not written with eaſe; con- 
ſtr ained. | dy 
Stiff, formal ſtyle. : : Gondibert. 
7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies ; 
not diſengaged in behaviour; ſtarched; 
affected. 8 
The French ate open, familiar, and talkative; 


te Italians ff, ceremonious, and reſerved, 


Addiſun. 
Sti forms are bad, but let not worſe intrude, 
Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. *- Young. 


$. In Shal ſpeare it ſeems to mean, ſtrongly 
maintained, or aſſerted with good evi. | 


* dence, _ 


Ta Sr E N. v. a. [Txipian, Saxon. 


1, To make ſtiff; to make inflexible; to | 


make unpliant. % 
Wheo the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood, | 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard-favour'd rage. Shak/. 
te Piffened his neck, and hardened his heart, 
from turning unio the Lord, 2 Chreanig/es. 
The poor, by them diſrobed, naked lie, | 


idney. \ 


Sidney, | 


Bacon. | 


Shattſpeare, | 


ö 


2. To make torpid. 


I commended them that ſtood fo fiffly for the 
2 


Srilerxzss. 2. / [ from i.] 


: 


E 


Veil'd with no other covtring but the K); | 


S831 


STI 


Exposd to ff *ning froſts, and drenching ſhower] +5, Manner of writing not eaſy, but harſh 


Which thicken'd air from her black boſom 
| | : andys, 
Her eyes grow fen d, and with ſulphur burn. 


Dryden, 


Her i ning grief, 
Who ſaw her Aal dauchter'd all at once, 
Was dull to mine. Dryden and Lee, 
To STUFFEN. v. 4. 
1, To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to become 
unphant, 
_ Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with fear, 
I ſtood ; like briſtles roſe my Hi ning hair. 
| Dryden, 
Fix'd in aftoniſhment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke — heaven, 
Who pants for breath, and // ent yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath, Addiſer, 
2. To grow hard ; to be hardened, 
The tender foil then, /#ifening by degrees, 
Shut trom the bounded earth the bounding ſeas, 
| Dryden, 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; 
to grow obſtinate, 
Some ſouls we ſee 
Grow hard and Aigen with adverſity. Dryden. 
STIFFHEA'RTED, adj, Hi and heart.] 
Obitinate ; ſtubborn ; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and /tif-hearted. 
; LED - Ezekiel, 
STIL. adv. [from ffif.] Rigidly ; in- 
flexibly ; ſtubbornly. 
In matters divine, it is ſtill maintained | Pf , 
that they have no ſtiffnecked force. ooker, 


Lord, Eſaras. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to 
root; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ſtalk, making the bough, being overloaden and not | 
ſiffly upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 
STi'FFNECKED, adi. | fliff and neck,] 
Stubborn ; obſtinate ; contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over 
ſuch an army as ſhould tread down all that ſtandeth 
before them on foot, and lay on the ground all the 

flifnecked.. Spenſer. 

This /tiffneck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-tlowa hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 

t Denham. 


1. Rigidity ; inflexibility ; hardneſs; in- 
eptitude to bend, 
The /tiffne/3 and dryneſs of iron, to melt, muſt 
be holpen by moiſtening or opening it. Bacon. 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak js ſtubborn 
and inflexible z and the puniſhment of that #ifreſs 
is that branch of the allegory, = L'Eftrange, 
2. Ineptitude to motion; torpidneſs. 
The pillars of this frame grow weak, 
My finews flacken, and an icy fiffneſs 
Benumbs my blood. | 
3. Tenſion ; not laxity. 
To try new ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
And one below their cafe or fiffneſs notes, Dryden. 
4+ Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs; contumaciouſ- 
neſs. | 
The vices of old age have the fiffne/+ of it too; 
and, as it is the unfitteſt time-tolearrin, fo the un · 
fitneſs of it to unlearn will be found much * 
2 


Firmneſs or ifreſs of the mind is not from adhe- | 


Tence to truth, but ſubmiſſion to ee Lor te. 
Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt /A, F. 


neſs ; being generally the moſt fierce and um in | 


their tenets. Lecke. 


5. Unpleafing forggglity ; conſtraint, = ' 
All this religion M eafily upon him, without any 
of that net ard conſtraint, any of thoſe for- 
bidding appearances, which diſparage the actions of 
the fincerely pions, | Auterbury. 
6. Rigorouſneſs; harſhneſs,,  — 


There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt joyous fights ; | 


But ſpeak no word to her of theſe ſad plights, 
Which her too conſtant /iffneſs doth cbuſtrain. 


F. 


Denham. | 


| STYGMA. . . [fligma, Latin,] 


| 


-” 


and conſtrained, 


genius, where nature leadeth the way, provided he 

is not too ſcrupulous ; for. that will introduce a 

fiiffneſs and affectation, which are utterly abhorrent 

from all good writing. Felton, 
To STI PB. v. a, 1 French. ] 


1. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; to 
ſuffocate 
Where have you been broiling? _ 
—Among the crowd i* th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; | am ed 
Wich the mere rankneſs of their joy. Shat/peare. 
Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree 
No more avails than breath againtt the wind, 
Blown fifling back on him that breathes it forth. 
Milton. 
That part ef the air that we drew out, left the 


more room for the filing ſteams of the coals to be 
received into it, | Boyle, 


warm, as almoſt to ie them with care; and, all 
on a ſudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

J took my leave, being half Sified with the cloſe- 
neſs of the room. Swift. 


2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſſion, 
. Whilſt bodies become coloured by refieCting or 
tranſmitting this or that ſort of rays more copiouſly 


than the reſt, they ſtop and Fifſe in themſelves the 
rays which they do not reflect or tranſmit. Newton, 


3. To extinguiſh by hindering communica. 
tion, | 
4+ To extinguiſh, by artful or gentle means. 
Every reaſonable man will 
fulneſs for ing a civil war in its birth. Addiſers 
5. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal. 
If 't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, - 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 
That I may ever after Sie mine, Otway, 


6. To ſuppreſs artfully or fraudulently. 
Theſe conclufions have been acknowledged by the 


had ed their firſt convictions. Ropers. 

Oa theſe two pillars will our faith for ever ſtand 
firm and unmoveable againſt all attempts, whether 
of vain philoſophy to better the d 
yainer criticiſm tg, corrupt or ie the evidence. 


your reſentment, Swifts 


1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron, 
2. A mark of infamy. | 
STIGMA'TICAL, J adj, [| from /tigna, | 
STIGMa'TICK, 
with ſome token of infamy. 
Thou art like a foul miſhapen figmatich,  * 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided. Shakſpeare. 
He is deform's, crooked, old, and e'er 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind; 


To STUGMATIZE, v. 4. [fligmatiſer, Fr. 
from fligma,] To mark with a brand; 
to diſgrace with a note of reproach, 

Men of learning, who take to bulineſs, difcharge 
it wir greater honeſty than men of the world; 
| becauſe the former, in reading, have been uſed to 
find virtue extolled and vice figmatized; while the 
latter have ſeen vice triumphant, and virtue diſcoun- 
tenanced. Ahn. 

Sour enthuſiaſts affect to t mal ixe the fineſl and 
moſt elegant authors, both ancient and modern, as 
dangeraus.to religion, | 


The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, and 


ſuce. = 


| whoever violates them /#/gmatixed by publick cen- 


. Sue ls 


[ST1'LAR 4%. [from file]: Belonging to 


the ſtile of a dial. 

At fiſty-one and a half degrees, which is London's 
latitude, make a mark ; aod, laying a ruler to the 
center of the plane, and te this mark, draw a liue 


f for the /ti/ar line. 


| Rules and critical obſervations improve a good 


Stifled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies. Dryd. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and 


y a tax with cheare 


diſputers themſelves, till with labour and ſtudy they 


rine, or of 


Materland. 
You excel in the art of //#i»g and concealing 


* rr 


Branded or marked 


Stigmatical in making, worſe in mind. Shahſpeare, ; 


Addiſon. 


heated 


* 
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' SI. . /[. rrrzele, from rxigan, 
1. A ſet of 


upon every gate or. file hey come at-. 
42 | L Elrange. 

I Thelittle ſtruttinz pile, | 

Lou fee juſt by the — An ile. Si. 

ö N Freneb.] A pin to caſt che 
ſhadow in a ſundial. This ſhould ra- 
ther be hn. £ 

Erect the file icularly over \the/fubſtilar| 


OG: * 


. 


- 2 
, ” 
p % 
* 8 T 1 1 
be . g . 


to climb.] 
ſteps to paſs from one encloſure 

to another. . | 5 
There comes my maſter, and another n 
from Frogmare, over the file this way. Shatſpcare. 
If they draw ſeveral ways, they be ready to hang 


line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place 


M OXON. 


STILETTO. n. , f halian filet, Fr.] 


4. To ſilence; to make filent. 


* n 


A ſmall dagger, of which the blade is 
not edged but round, with a ſharp 
, int. . 1 t 
When 2 ſenator ſhould be- torn in pieces, he hired, 
one, who, entering into the ſenate-houſe, ſhould 
aſſault him as an enemy to ihe ſtate ; and, ſtabbing 
him with /i/ettoex, leave him to be torn by others. 


Dutch. 


ö 


_— 


| As this the ſcourge of France? 
:Isthis the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, - | 
That with his name the mothers fill their babes? 
The third fair morn now bliz'd upon the main, 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead ſilence fil d the watry world. Pope. | 


2. To quiet; to appeaſe. 


3. To make motionleſs, - 


ill ole it, as well as to move an 
. 
Sri I. adj. {| Hil, Dutch. f 
1. Silent; uttering no noiſe, It is well 


In all ene or anger, it is the beſt remedy 
to make a man's ſelf believe, that the opportunity 
of revenge is not yet come ; but that he foreſees a 
time for it, and fo to „il himſelf in the mean time, 
and reſerve it. * Bacon 


He having a full ſway over the water, had 


© obſerved by Junius, that / is the ſound 


commanding filence. 


We do not act that often jeſt and laugh : 
ITis old but true, lil ſwing eat all the s . 
re. 


* Yourwiſe,Oftavia, with her modeſt a 
And fill concluſion, ſhall acgulre tug 7 OR 


Demuring upon me. 
The Qorm eas lid the winds retir” 
Obedient to thy wills 1 
The ſea, that roar d at. thy. command, * 
At thy command was fill. Addifon. 


2.Quiet ; calm, 


Atin when he ſped EA n 
Thus in £i// waves of deep delight to wade, f 
| 88 to him, loudly cried. Spenſer. 


1 to the nurſe, they to the child of art. 


like the pleaſure-of health, which is ll and 2 

: f outh. 
Hope ickens all the &#// of life, and keeps 

the —  qunaro 228 and indolent 

Hours. e Addiſon 

Silius Italicus_þasrepreſented it as a very geotle | 
dd fill river, in the beautiful deſoription he has 
tiven of it. Adasſen. 
Ho oll things liſten, while thy muſe complains! | 


3 


PM ” 


| Syrecia fit $i, but 


From hence my lines and | depart ; 
1 to my foft Al walks, they to my heart 
Donne. 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore 
conſtantly. It does not affect by rapture, but is 


Joch filence waits on Philomela's ſtrains - 1 
la ſome ill ev ning, when the 2 breeze 


Pants on the leaves, Pepe. 


5, and dies upon 
„ Motionleſs. 


| 


- 


þ 


petceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as the 


* 


diſ-| 


| 


Waſk round about an oak with ragged horns, 


STILL. adv, [y ville, Saxon, ] 
1. To this time; till now. 


have fo rarified the air, that birds 
fallen down. 


TOE tei. 
rrillan, Saxon; fillen, | 


Ila the primitive church, ſuch. as by fear being 
_ compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repented, 


6. In continuance, | | | 
Lwith my hand at midnight held your head; 


exits: 1. . {from 


| Minting the garden into g 
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\ 


1.S TAI 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing 


ideas of our minds follow in train, the thing ſeems 
to ſtand fill, at we find in the hands of . N 
That, in this ſtate of ignorance, we ſhort-ſighted | 
creatures might not miltake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular 
defire. This is ſtanding l where we are not 


" ſufficiently aſſured. Locke. 
Thy ſtone, O Siſyphus, ſtands Fill; 
Ixion refts vpon his wheel. Pepe. 
STILL, 1. / Calm; ſilence. 
Herne the hunter, q 


Sometime a keeper bere in Windſor foreft, | 
Doth all the winter time, at , of midnight, 


5 Shanſpeare. 

He had never any jealouſy with his father, which 

might give occaſion of altering court or council upon 
the change; but all chings patfed ina fill, Bacon. 


It hath been anciently reported, and is „i re- 
ceived, that extreme applauſes of = multitudes 
ying over have 
Bacon. 

Thou, O matron! 

Here dying, to the ſhore haſt leſt thy name: 

Cajeta till the place is call'd from thee, 

The nurſe of great /Eneas' infancy. Dryden. 


2. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding. 


The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man 
into indecencies that leſſen his reputation; he is 
Fill afraid, leit any of his actions ſhould be thrown 
away in private. Addiſon. 


3+ In an increaſing degree. 


+ 


As God ſometimes addreſſes himſelf in this man- 
ner to the hearts of men; fo, if the heart will 
receive ſuch motions by a ready compliance, they 


will return more frequently, and fill more and more 


powerfully. N South, 
The moral perfections of the Deity, the more 
attentively we conſider, the more perfectly iii all 
we know them, Aterbury. 
Always ; ever ; continually. | 
Unleſs God from heaven did by vifion fil! ſhew 
them what to do, they might do nothing. Hooker, 
My brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul, | 
My ſoul the father; and theſe two beget 
A generation of ill. breeding thoughts. Shak/peare. 
Whom the diſeaſe of talking Hill once poiſctleth, 
he can never hold his peace. Ben Jos ſon. 
He told them, that if their king were fill abſent 
from them, they would at length crown apes. | 
; Davies. 
Chymiſts would be rich, if they could A, do in 
great quantities, what they have ſometimes done in 
little. t Bo le. 
Trade begets trade, and ne go much where 
many people are already gone: ſo men run fill to a 


. crowd in the ſtreets, though only to ſee. Temple. 


The fewer fill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 


and kept fill the office of preaching the goſpel. if 
y | | igt. 


And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheat d up the heavy time, 
Saying, what want you? 


46. A+ veſſel for 


__diftillation ; an alembick. 


Nature's eonſectioner, the bee, 
2 e moiſt hay 3 N 
e ill of his refining mo | | * 
5 : — al. Satan 

Jn diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the A be | 
taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the ⁰ 
will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the flam- - 
will run along the vapour from the candle to thc + 


N Hill. . Newton. 
This fragrant ſpirit is obtained from all plants in 
te leaſt aromatick, by a cold f, it a heat not 


. 


1 


{ 2. Habitual ſilence; taciturnity, 


WER 
To STILL, v. 4. [from difil.]. To diſtil; 
to extract, or operate upon, by diſtilla- 
tion. 5 Þ N 
7 STILL, . #. [ Hilla, Latin.) To 
drop; to fall in drops. Out of uſe. 
His ſceptre *gainſt the ground he threw, 
And tears fill d from him which moy'd all the crew, 
| Chapman. 
Short thick fobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, /#i/*d out of her breaſt, 
That ever bubbling ſpring. Craſhaw. 
STILLATI'TIOUS. adj. | flillatitius, Lat.] 
Falling in drops; drawn by a till, 
STILLATORY, 2. . [from fill or d:;/til.) 
1. An alembick; a veſſel in which diſtilla- 
tion is performed, 5 
In all /illatories, the vapour is turned back upon 
itſelf, by the encounter of the ſides of the /iXatory. 


Bacon. 


2. The room in which ſtills are placed; 


laboratory. | 5 
All offices that require heat, as kitchens, filla. 
tories, ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. Motton. 
Theſe are nature's fillatories, in whoſe caverns 
the aſcending vapours are congealed to that univerſal 
. aquavitz, that good freſh water. More. 
STILLBORN. adj, | ſtill and borm.] Born 
lifeleſs ; dead in the hirth, 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be H/liborn, and that we now poſſelt 
The utmoſt man of expectation, we are 
A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king. 
? Shakſpeare, 
Many caſualties were but matter of ſenſe ; as, 
whether a child were abortive or ffi/{born, Graunt. 
The pale affiftants on each other ſtar d, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd: 
The /#i//bzrn founds upon the palate hung, 
Aod died imperfeR on the falt'ring tongue. Dryd. 
I know a trick to make you thrive; 
O, tts a quaint device! 
Your illborn poems ſhall revive, 
And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. Swift, 


ST1'LLICIDE. 2. J. [ flillicidium, Lat.] A 
ſucceſſion of drops, 
The fillicides of water, if there be water enough 


to follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, 
" becauſe they will not diſcontinue, Bacon. 


SrILIIcI Dios. adj. I from ſillicide.] 
Falling in drops. 1 
Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome 
places not unlike the ftirious or /?i//icidious depen- 
gencies of ice. (f 11] Br 
STI'LLING, 7, . (from ſill. 
1. The act of ſtilling. 
2. A ſtand for caſks. | 
STi'LL.Ness. #./. [from Bill, ] 
1. Calm; quiet; ſilence; freedom from 
- How ſweet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we fit, and let the e muſick 
Creep in our ears: ſoft fillngſs and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. Shakſprare. 
| When black clouds draw down the lab'ring ſkies, 
An horrid fillnefs firſt invades the ear, 
| And in that filence we the tempeſt fear. Dryden. 
| Virgil,” to heighten the horrour of ZEneas's 
paſſing by this coaft, has prepared the reader by 
Cajeta's funeral, and the fillns/+ of the night. £ 
Ns 
| If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next tn? may 
eſcape, by the /fillneſ+ of the weather. Swift, 


The gravity and Hillugſt of your youth ; 
* The world hath noted. *. / d Shakfpeare, 


STULLSTAND, 2. J. [till and fland.] Ab- 
ſence of motion 12 
The tide, ſwell'd up unto his height, 


Then makes a /fi//fand, runn ng geither u ay. 


| Slakſp are. 
Sri Tv. adv. {from fill... 


: 
” % 42 * 


1. Seh; not 


+ 
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From eamp to camp, through the foul womb of 


| night 
The hum of either army fiily ſounds. Shakſpeare. 
2. Calmly'; not tumultuouſly. ' 


Sriurs. #. J. [lie, Swediſh ; felten, | 


Dutch; precelcan, Saxon. | Supports on 
which boys raiſe themſelves when they 
walk, 
Some could not be content to walk upon the 
battlements, but they muſt put themſelves upon 
ilts. Hel. 
The heron, and ſuch like fowl that live of fiſhes, 
walk onlong /*i/rs like the people in the marſhes. 


More. 


Men muſt not walk upon /fi/rs. L' Eftrange. 


Toy STUMULATE. v. a. [H imulo, Latin. ] 
1. To prick. 8 


2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome 


ngent motive. : ; 

3. In phyſick.] To excite a quick ſenſa- 

tlon, with a derivation toward the part. 
Extreme cold /imulates, producing firſt a rigour, 
and then a glowing heat; thoſe things which fimu- 
late in the extreme degree excite pain. Arbutbnot. 
Some medicines lubricate, and others both lubri- 
'_ cate and fimulate, Sharp. 


STiMULA'TION. 7. / | flimulatio, Latin. ] 


Excitement ; pungency. ; 

Some perſons, from the ſecret Himulations of 
vanity or envy, deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw 
contempt upon it by wholeſale, Watts. 


To STING, V, A, pret. flung or ftang ; 


articiple paſſive ang or fung.[peingan, 
| bar. * ſore pricked, Iſlandick.] 


1. To pierce or wound with a point darted 


out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions. 
The ſnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd ſlough, doth ing a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakſpeare. 
That ſnakes and vipers Hing, and tranſmit their 
miſchief by the tail, is not eaſily to be juſtified ; the 
poiſon lying about the teeth, and communicated dy 
the bite. | Brown. 
2. To pain acutely, 
g His unkindneſs, 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear right 
To his doghearted daughters; theſe things fing him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakſpeare, 
| No more I wave - | 
To prove the hero. —Slander fings the hea, 
Oe. 


The ſtinging laſh apply. 


ST1xG. 1. / [from the verb.] 


1. A ſharp point with which ſome animals 
are armed, and which is commonly 
venomous, | 


Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miſtaken | 


for their ing. Biocon, 
His rapier was a hornet's ing; 

It was a very dangerous thing; 

For if he chanc'd to hurt the king; f 

It would be long in healing. Drayton, | 


2. Any thing that gives pain. | 
The Jews receiving this book originally with ſuch 
Hing in it, ſhews that the authority was hi A 
orves, 


3. The point in the laſt verſe. 


- . tis not«the jerk or Aing of an epigram, nor the 
ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis, Dryden. 
4. Remorſe of conſcience, | 
ST1'NGILY. adv. [from fling y.] Covet. 
ouſly. | 


src [om ng] lee, 


covetouſneſs; niggardlineis. 
Srix ess. ej. [from ſting.] Having no 

ſt ing. c | 

179 this viper when he thinks it fir 

| A | . Decay 7 


| ; Vol. II. 


leſs. 
iety. 


Pope. 


, 


STi/Nco, . / [from the ſharpneſs of the 
taſte. ] Old beer. A cant word. | 

ST1'NGY, adj. [a low cant word. In this 
word, with its derivatives, the g is pro- 
nounced as in gem.] Covetous; nig- 
gardly; avaricious. 

A ſling y narrow-hearted fellow, that had a deal 
of choice truit, had not the heart to touch it till it 
began to be rotten. L' Eftrange. 

He relates it only by parcels, and won't give us 
the whole, which forces me to beſpeak his friends to 


engage him to lay aſide that Angy humour, and 
gratify the publick at once. Arbuthnot. 


To STINK, v. #, preterit nt or flank, 
[rrimian, Saxon; fincker, Dutch.] To 
emit an offenſive ſmell, commonly a ſmell 
of putrefaction - 

John, it will be fink ing law for his breath. 


When the children of Ammon ſaw that they 
ſank before David, they ſent and hired Syrians. 
1 s 2 Samuel, 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a 
naſty finting goat! : L' Eftrange. 
Mott of ſmells want names; ſweet and ,in 
ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which is little more 
than to call them pleafing and diſpleaſing. Locke. 
Chloris, this coltly way to ,in give o'er, 
'Tis throwing ſweet into a common ſhore; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be; 
Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy ſweets, they /*ink of thee, 


Granville. 


[from the verb.] Offenſive 


4 


STINK. 2. /. 


ſmell. 
Thoſe finks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor are 
not molt pernicious ; but ſuch airs as have ſome 
ſimilitude with man's body, and fo betray the ſpirits. 
Bacon. 
They ſhare a fin; and ſuch proportions fall, 
That, like a „flint, 'tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d'ye think, 
If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for tink Pope 


SrINEKARD. 2. /. [from ſtink, } A mean 
ſtinking paltry fellow. 

' ST1xKER, 2. / [from ſtink.) Something 
intended to offend by the ſmell. 


or tin ters in contagious lanes. . Harvey, 

STI'NKINGLY. adv, | from flinking.) With 

a ſtink, | | | | 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a life | 

So /tinkingly depending? _ Sbakſpeare, 

STi'NK&POT. z. J. from fin and pot. j An 

artificial compoſition offenſive to the 


ſmell. | 


The air may. be purified by fires of you barrels, 

eſpecially in · cloſe places, by burning o e pak 

3 e 4 /. 

To STINT. v. 4. [ nta, Swediſh; flunta, 
Iflandick, ] To bound; to limit; to 
confine ; to' reſtrain; to ſtop, 

The reaſon hereof is the end which he hath pro- 
poſed, and the law whereby his wiſdom hath ,n d 
the effects of his power in ſuch ſort, that it doth not 
work infinitely, but correſpondeatly, unto that end 
for which it worketh. Hooker, 

Then hopeleſs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief 
Perſuade us die, to int all further firife, Spenſer, 

Nature wiſely fints our appetite, + | 
And eraves no more than und iſturb'd delight. 


1. 

I ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitu ep 

curſe upon the earth, or int it only to the 

tion of weeds ; but give it its full ſcope, in an univer- 

ſal diminution of the fruitfulneſs of the earth. 

; © Woodward, 

A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo poor in his 

attributes, ſo /inted in his knowledge, that a pagan 
might hope to conceal his perjury from his notice. 

Aadiſon. 

Few countries which, if well cultivated, would 

not ſupport double their inhabitants ; and yet fewer 

where one third are not extremely /inted in neceſ- 


ſaries. 92 ors Swift. 


Shakſ[eare. | 


| She flint them in their meals, and is very ſeru- | 


| 


The air may be purified by burning of ſtinkpots | 


| 


STI 


ulous df What they eat and drink, and tells them 

how many fine ſhapes ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled iu her time 
for want of ſuch care. 

STINT, 2. /. | from the verb.] 


1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. 

We muſt come at the length to ſome pauſe: for 
if every thing were to be deſired for ſome other witb- 
out any. t int, there could be no certain end propoſed 
unto our actions; we ſhuuld go on we know not 
whi ther, Hooker. 

The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, and 
black habits, are the uſual /ir!s of common huſbands 

- Dryden. 
2, A proportion; a quantity aſligned, 

Touching the nt or meaſure thereof, rites and 
ceremonies, and other external things of the like 
nature, being hurtful unto the church, either in 
reſpeR of theirquality, or in regard of their number ; 
in the former there could be no doubt or difficulty 
what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. Hooker, 

| Our /tint of woe | 
Is common; every day a ſailor's wife, 
The maſters of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 


Law. 


Have juſt our theme of woe. Shaiſfeare, 
He that gave the hint, 

This letter for to print, N 

Muſt alſo pay the int. Denham. - 


„How much ne drink you in a day? my int 
in company is a pint at noon, Sevift, 


STIPEND. 2. / [/lipendium, Latin.] 
Wages ; ſettled pay. 
All the earth ; 
Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries; 
People and-nations pay them hourly fipends. | 


Ber Tonſen, 
St. Paul's zeal was expreſſed in preaching with- 
out any offerings or /tiperg. Taylor. 


STIPE'NDIARY, adj, [ Aipendiariuts, Lat.] 


Receiving ſalaries; performing any ſer- 


vice for a ſtated price. 
His great /ipendiary prelates came with troops 
of evil appointed horſemen not half full. K»o/lex. 
Place rectors in the remaining churches, which 
are now ſerved only by tif endlary curates. Swift. 


STiPE'NDIaky. 2. J. | ftipendiaire, Fr. 
flipendiarius, Ln) One who performs 
any ſervice for a ſettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of 
Tunis; the king whereof is a kind of fipendiary 
unto the Turk. Abbot. 
þ If they ant Norms 

tyrant's vile „ pendiary, with grief 
That valour 2. eee I behold, 

Which after all its danger and brave toil, 
Deſerves no honour from the gods or men, Glover, 

ST1/PTIC. See STYPTIC, 

To STUPULATE. v. 2. [ /tipabr, Lat. 
ftipaler, Fr.] To contract; to bargain z 
to ſettle terms, | 
The Romans very much neglected their mari. 
time affairs; for they Pioutated with the Cartha. 
ginians to furniſh them with ſhips for tranſport and 
War. : | : Arbuthnot, 

STIPULA TION. . / L fipulation, Fr. from 
fti late. | Bargain, | 

e promiſe obediently to keep 
mandments; the hopes given by the goſpel depend 
on our performance of that ſtipulation. 

STIPULA'TOR. 2. /. One who contracts 
6 | 
"To STI 
COR} | 
1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My; foot I had never yet in ſive days been able te 
Air, but as it was lifted, Temple, 
by Other ſpirits | 3 
Shoot through their tracts, and diſtant muſcles ſill: 
This fov*reign, by his arbitrary nod, WET 
Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad; 
Swift and obedient to his high'command 
They fir a finger,” or they lift a hand. Blackmore, 

2, To agitate; to bring into debate. 
Preſerve the right of 7 * Place, but Air not 
4 . 


— 


all God's com- 


. 1 


Rogers, 


» Ve a. [1 c2nuan, Saxon; Hop ren, 8 
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Weltsde of zuriſeden; and rather affuine thy | 

izt in filence than voice it with claims. Bacon. 
One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the com- 
mon law, is of greater weight than many cafes to 
the contrary; wherein the queſtion was not fired; 

Airred, and * 1 
| | Ay 


2, even though it ſhould 
8 S 


8+ To incite; to inſtigate; to animate. 
With him is come the mother queen; 


An At firring him to blood and ſtriſe. Shakſpeare. 


| If Air theſe daughters hearts + 
- Againſt thei father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely. 
| Neſtor next beheld 


| field, 
 Embattelliog his men at armes, and firing all 
blowes. 2 4 
A.. To miſe; to excite | 
* The ſoldiers love her brother's memory, 


And for her fake ſome mutiny will fir. Dryden. 
5. To STIR 2. Io incite; to animate ; 


to inſtigate by inflaming the paſſions. 
This would ſeem a da 


| he greedy thirſt of royal crown, 
That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Sti Porrex wp to put his brother down. 


flir them wp to valour, 


dians againſt him, 
The vigorous | 
| 25 attempt, whether he had 
or no 
fir him up to ſo notable a aig. 
| ore 4 
Thou with rebel inſolence didſt dare 


To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, 
T0 fiir the ſactious rabble wp to arms. 


cite; to quicken, 980 
Hell is moved for thee, to meet thee at 
. coming; it Hirreth up the dead for thee. 


=_ 
Stirs 
T0 fir up v 
n Keb the mind 
The uſe of the s is to fr vp the mind 


among the looſe unletter d hinds. 


and put it upon action, to awake 
and to <nforce the will. 


To STIR. ., N. 


1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the 


place; to change place. 
No power he had to fir, nor will to riſe. 


EO 95 Fßpenſer. 
They bad the ſemblance of great bodies behind, 
bn the other fide of the hill; the falſehood of which 
would have been manifeſt as ſoon as they ſhould 
move from the place where they were, and from 
' Clarendon. 
a man to be mad or melancholy, 
who fancies himſelf to be glaſs, and ſo is afraid of 


fiirring ; r himſelf to be wax, dares not 
n | 


whence they were not to fiir, 
We acknowl 


let the ſun ſhine upon him. 


ſrom inaQtivity to motion. 
The great Judge of all knows eve 


_ , Uſtentire conſummation of a good 
3. Lo become the · object of notice. 


It they happen to have auy ſuperiour character 
-- they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
4114. 
To riſe in the morning. This is a col- 


. + every thing that Art or appears. 


4 
. Joquial and familiar uſe, 
Ik the gentlewoman that att 
of her a little tavour of ſpeech. 
Sri. *. he. [ fur, 
J. noiſe, Welch. 


» 


I. Tumult; buſtle, | 


: 
T2: 4+ 
* 


Shakſpeare. | 
Tube ſubtle Pylian orator range up and downe the | 


ngerous commiſſion, and 
ready to Ft n all the Triſh in rebellion. Spenſer. 


penſer 
The words of Judas were very good, and able to | 
2 Maccaleer. 
Having overcome and thruſt him out of his 
kingdom, he firred up the chriſtians and Numi- 
| Knolls. 
ſpirit of Montroſe firred him up 
any help 
Clarendon. 


The improving of his own parts and happineſs 
againſt Atheiſm. 


nding, 
| Addiſon. 


to 


Cbapma n. 


thy | 

Leas 
mirth the jocund flute or gameſome pipe | 
ilton.. 


in him, employ him in ſome 
ur in him, employ N 


e. 


. 


: * 


2 8 Las? i Law. 
2. To be in motion; not to be ſtill; to paſs | 


different | 3. An inciter; an inſtigator. 
| of human improvement, from theſe weak 
_  flirrings and tendencies of the will, which have not 
. yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes, to.the 
habit. Spe&ator, | 


4 


| that attends the general's | 
wite de Hir ning. tell ber there's one Caſſio entreats 


Shakſpeare. 
Runick, 2 battle ; 


z. Agitation of 
OWE. - 


6. To STIR . To put in action; to ex- 
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Theſe are my mater, that make their wills their | 


law, 
Have ſome unhappy r in Sbabhpeare. 
Tumultuous ir: Th this FR. Why 0h 


Fg 


He hath ſpun a fair thread, to make all this „tir 
for ſuch a neceſſity as no man ever denied. 
Biſbop Bramball. 
Tell, faid the ſoldier, miſerable fir, 
Why all theſe words, this clamour, and this Hir? 
Why do difputes in wrangling ſpend the day ? 
| Den 


ham 


What haltdoiog and what Piy is this to-day? = | 


8 T © 


therefore the Airrip was called fo in feorn, as is 
were a ſtay to get up; being derived of the old 
Engliſh word fy, which is to get up, or mount, 


Spexſer. 
Haſt thou not kifs'd my hand, and held my 
irrup ? Shakſpeare, 


His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, the 
a of no kindred. Shatſpeare, 
y friend, judge not me, 
Thou ſeeſt I judge not thee. 
Between the flirrup and the ground, 


Mercy | aſk'd, mercy I found. Camden. 


The great Airs of the diſputing world are but the 
conflicts of the humours. Glanville, 

Aſter all this fir about them, they are good ſor 
nothing. Tillotſon. 

Conſider, after fo much fir about genus and 
ſpecies, how few words we have yet ſettled defini- 
tions of. a 

Silence is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and 
loudeſt accuſations; ſince it proceeds from a kind of 
numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an abſo- 
lute dominion obtained by fin over the ſoul, ſo that 
it ſhall not fo much as dare to complain or make a 
Air. i South. 

2, Commotion ; | wag diſturbance; tu- 


- multuous diſorder ; ſeditious uproar. 


to come unto her majeſty ; he is like to make a foul 
ſtir there, though of himſelf of no power, yet 
through ſupportance of ſome others who lie in the 
wind, - Spenſer. 

He did make theſe firs, grieving that the name 
of Chritt was at all brought into thoſe parts. Abbot. 

Being advertiſed of ſome Firs raiſed by his unna- 


tural ſons in England, he departed out of Iretand 
without a blow. Davies. 


Raphael, thou hear'ſt what Air on earth 
Satan, from hell *ſcap'd through the darkſome gulf, 
Hath rais'd in Paradiſe, and how diſturb'd 
This night the human pair. Milton, 

thoughts 3 confliging 
pa On. 6 W 
8 He did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief 
Still waving, as the „is and fits of 's mind 
Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul ſail'd on, 
How ſwift his ſhip, Shakſpeare. 
STi'RIous. adj. [from fliria, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling icicles. 
Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome 
places not much unlike the firiows or ſtillicidious 
' dependencies of ice. Brown. 


STITRP. 2. ſ. ¶ Hirps, Lat.] Race; family; 
neration. Not uſed. | 


Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families aud 


- flirps. Spenſer. 
f . are leſs ſubject to ſedition * . | 

there are Hirps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reſorted hither ; 
of whom we have ſome /tirps and little tribes with 

us at this day. | Bacon. 
ST1'RRER, #. / [from fiir, | 
1, One who is in mot ion; one who puts in 

motion, ; 
2. A riſer in the morning. 

Come on; give me your hand, ſir; mo Airrer. 


are. 


4; STIRRER %. An inciter; an inftigator. 
A perpetual ſpring, not fougd elſewhere but in 

the Indies only, by reaſon of the ſun's neighbour- 
hed, the life and irrer up of nature in a perpe- 


activity. | 
| ies, Tor a on thy character, Nie, to turn 
datreter in thy old a flirrer up of quarrels 
betwixt thy neighbours? * | Arbuthnet, 
'ST1'RkRUP, 2. / [eixenap, yrinap ; from 
Top- Saxon, to climb, and nap, a 
cord.] An iron hoop ſuſpended by 2 
ſtrap, in which the horſeman ſets his foot 
when he mounts or rides. - | 
| Neither is his manner of mounting unſeemly, 
though he lack Hirrupt; for in bis getting up, 


his 
| | horſe is ill going, whereby be galneth way: and 


Licte. 


Whenſoever the earl ſhall die, all thoſe lands are | 


Raleigh. 


At this the knight began to chear up, 
And raifing up himſelf on firrup, 
Cried out, Victoria. Hudibras, 
To STITCH, v. @. [ ficke, Daniſh ; Picker, 
Dutch. ] 


| 1. To ſew; to work with a needle on any 


thing, 


2. To join; to vnite, generally with ſome 
| * of clumſineſs or inaccuracy, 
aving ſtitched together theſe animadverſions 
touching architecture and their ornaments. Wortor, 
3, To STITCH Ab. To mend what was 
rent. | / 
It is in your hand as well to Fitch up his life 
again, as it was before to reut it. __ Sidney 
I with a needle and thread fitched wp the artery 
and the wound. 15 Wiſeman, 
To STITCH, v. % To praftife needle. 
work, | 


STITCH. #. J {from the verb.] 


. 
1. A paſs of the needle and thread through 
any thing. | 2 
2. rom Trician, Saxon.] A ſharp lanci- 
nating pain. = 
If you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf 
into Hiicbes, follow me; yond gull: Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado. Shak/peare, 
A ſimple bloody ſputation of the lungs is dif- 
ferenced from a pleuriſy, which is ever painful, and 
attended with a Aich. 


3. A link of yarn in knitting. 
There fell twenty Hilebes in his Rocking. 
: . Motteux. 
4. In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows or 
Many men atplow he made, and drave earth here 
and there, - 
And turn'd up fitcbes orderly, Chapman. 
5. In the following line, alluſion is made 
to a knit ſtock, 
A Ffitch-fall'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape. Dryden. 
STi'TCHERY, 2. J. [from fiitch,] Needle-. 
work. In contempt. | | 
Come lay afide your fitchery; play the idle 
houſewife with me this atternoon. babſpeare. 
ST1'TCHWORT, #« / ¶ anthemi:. ]Camomile, 
Ainſetu. 
STi'THY. 2. /, [ fedie, Iſlandick; rid, 
hard, Saxon.] An anvil; the iron bod 
on which the ſmith forges his work, 
My imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's Aby. | Shalſhuare. 
To STIVE. v. 4. 5 of the ſame 


Harvey. 


original with few, 
1. To ſtuff up cloſe. 
You would admire, if you-faw them ive it in 
their ſhips. Sandy:. 
2. To make hot or ſultry. 


His chamber was commonly /#ived with friends 
or ſuitors of one kind or other. Wotton, 


STr'veR.' . . [Dutch.] A Dutch coin 
about the value of a halfpenny, - 
STOAT. 2. /. A ſmall ſtinking animal. 
STo'can, . /. [Iriſh; flacht, Erſe.] An 
attendant; a wallet- boy; one who runs 
at a horſeman's foot; a horſeboy. Not 
im uſe. | { 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 


— 


#9 work, which he faith is the life of a praſagt; 
Seed becometh an horſe - boy or a Hfecab to 
ſome kern, inuring himſelf to his ſword, nd the 
veatlemanly trade of ftealing.— *- Spenſer. 
STtocca'po. #, ,. [ ficcato, from floces, a 
rapier, Ital.] A thruſt with the rapier, 
ou ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, ffoccadot, and 
I know not what. Shakpeare. 


STOCK. 3. /. be Saxon; fock, Dut, 
coc, French. 
1. The trunk; the _ of a plant, 
That furious bea 
His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the ck, ne thenee can be releas'd. 
Spenſer. 
There is hope of a _ if cut _ _ it =_ 
ſprout again, though the root war old ia the earth, 
. 1 N flock die in the ground. 3 ob, 
2. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted, 

The cion over-ruleth the ect quite; and the 
Hock is paſſive only, and giveth alimeat but no 
motion to the graft. Bacon. 

As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage s inſerted, learn to bear; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root, Pope. 

3. A log; a poſt. 

That they kept thy truth lo pus fd, Ts 
When all our fathers worſhipp'd focks and ſtones, 
Forget not. 

Why all this fury ? What's the matter, 
That oaks muſt come from Thrace to dance? 

Muſt ſtupid. focks be taught to flatter ? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France ? 

4. A man proverbially ſtupid. 
What tyranny is ge: rare Rock 
cke my to wit raint to tie, 
AT por. ye ſpeak nor think at all, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


But like a ſtupid Feck in ſilence die Spenſer, 

| hile we admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no ftoicks, nor no forks. Shakſpeare, 


5, The handle of any _ STE 
6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building, 
, Freſh ſupplies of ſhips, | 
And ſuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 
Or new from facts were fall'n into the road. 
5 : : Dryden. 
7. I focco, a rapier, Italian.] A thruſt; a 
ſtoccado. 
To ſee thee here, to ſee thee there; to ſee thee 
paſs thy puncto, thy fock, thy reverſe. Shukſpeare. 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat ; a 
cloſe neckeloth. Anciently a cover for 


the leg, now ſtocking. 
His lackey with a linen fleck on one leg, and a 
kerſey boot hoſe on the other. — Shakſpeare, 
A race; a lineage; a family, 
Say what fock he tprings of. — 
Ahe noble bouſe of Marcius. Sbalſpeare. 


His early virtues to that ancient flock 
Gave as mach honour as from thence he took. 


Waller. 
probe hat ofthe royal Fee 
U pre that o roya 
3¹ avid, PI name this king, ſhall riſe 
A ſon, the woman's ſeed. _ Milton. | 


Thou haſt ſeen one world begin and end, 
And mau, as from a ſecond ftock, proceed. 


Milton, 
To no human tac 
We owe this fierce unkindaeſs; but the rock, 
That cloven rock, produc'd thee. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy ac 
© From Dardanus; but in be rock, 
Perfidioug- wreteh, rough Caucaſus thee bred. 
| , Denham. 
10. The principal; capital ſtore; fund 
already. provided, 3 
Prodigal men 
Feel not their own ffoci waſting. Bet Jonſon. 
Letthe exportation of home commodities be more 
in value than the impoxtation of foreign, ſo the. loc 
the er (hall * increaſe ; for then the 


balance of trade muſt he returned ip monty or bul- 
„ ö | Bacon, 


aller. 


S TO 


1 &king, aloft a ſtorm, muſt foreſee to a conve - 

nient /ffcct of treaſure. Baron. 
'Tis the — where God promiſes and delights 

to diſpenſe ee of his favour, that he 

may fix a mark of honour on his ſanctuary, and re- 

commend it to the ſons of men, upon the fock of 

their own intereſt as well as his own glory. Son b. 
Some honour of your own acquire z 

Add to that fock, which juſtly we beſtow, 

Of thoſe bleit ſhades to whom you all things owe. 


ths 


** 


Vet was ſhe not profuſe, but fear d to waſte, 
And wiſely manag'd that the fock might laſt ; 
That all might be ſupplied, and ſhe not grieve, 
When crowds appear'd, ſhe had not to relieve; 
Which to prevent, ſhe ſtill increas'd her ſtore ; 
Laid up, and ſpar'd, that (he might give the more. 

Dryden. 
Beneath one law bees live, f 
And with one common /eeck their traffick driye: 
All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. 

| Dryden. 

Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle bodies prey z 
But oftaer bring the nation to decay, 

And ſweep the preſent fock and future hope wm 
en, 
If parents die without actually marine ahve 
right to another, why does it not returg to the com- 
mon flock of mankind ? Locke, 
| When we brought it out, it took ſuch a quantity 
of air into its lungs, that it ſwelled almoſt twice as 
big as before; and it was perhaps on this Fock of air 

chat it lived a minute longer the ſecond time. 

| a Addiſon. 


-_ ſomething out of thy fock for the uſe of ſome 
ities. + , Atterbury. 
| Of thoſe ſtars, which our imperſect eye 
Has doom'd and fix'd to one eternal ſky, 
Each, by a native ect of honour great; 
May dart ſtrong influence, and diffuſe kind . 
: rier. 
They had law-ſvits 3 but, though they ſpent their 
| income, they never mortgaged the fork. 
Arbuthnot. 
She has divided part of her eſtate amongſt them, 
that every one may be charitable out of their own 
Hock, and each of them take it in their turns to pro- 
| vide for the poor and fick of the pariſh” Law, 
It, Quantity; ſtore ; body. 
He propoſes to himſelf no ſmall fock of fame in 
future ages; in being the firſt who has undertaken 
this deſign, ; | 


12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of which the value riſes or falls by arti- 
fice or chance, 
An artificial wealth of funds and Focks was in the 
hands of thoſe who had been plundering the publick. 
wift, 
Stateſman and pre alike the ops, * 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the bon. Pope. 


To STOCK, v. a. (From the noun, ] 
1, To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently, | 
If a man will commit ſuch rules to his , 
| and Hoc his mind with portions of ſcripture anſwer- 
able to all the heads of duty, bis conſcience can 
never be at alols, South, 
I, who before with ſhepherds in the groves 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
Manur'd the glebe, and ect d the fruitful . 
| 15 | es, 
The world begun to be forked with people, and 
human induſtry drained thoſe uninhabitable places. 
: : DUYNCLs 
Springs and rivers are by large ſupplies continual! 
Packed with water, "ANY dur ; 
2. To lay up in ftoxe} as, he focks what he 
| 


cannot ute. , | 


3. To put in the ſtocks. See STocks, 
Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king, 

On whoſe employment I was ſent to you : 

Yau ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 

Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, | 

|  Srocking his meſſenger. *  Shakſpeare, 

4. To STOCK . To extirpate. 

The wild bpar not only ſpoils her branches, but 

| Iu her roots, 


Be ready to give, and glad to diſtribute, by ſetting 


Arbuubmot. 


| 


| 


1 


W 


| 


{ 
| 


STO 
STo'CKDOVE., 2. /; [palnmber,] Ring- 


dove. 
Sterkdoves and turtles tell their am tous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 


STo'CxF1$H. 2. . | fockeviſch, Dusch. 


Dried cod, fo called from its hardneſs, 
STOCKGI'LLYFLOWER, 2. /. [lexcoium, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller, 


STo'cxING, . , [The original word 
ſeems to be ffock ; whence focks, a priſon 
forthe legs, Stock, in the old language, 
made the plural focken, which was uſed 
for a pair of focht or covers for the legs. 
Stocken was in time taken for a ſingular, 
and pronounced /focking. The like cor- 
ruption has happened to chick, chicken, 
chickens, ] The covering of the leg. 

In his firſt approach before my lady he will come 
to her in yellow foctings, and tis a colour ſhe 
abhors. Shakſpeere, 

By the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, 
ackings, and money for his ſoldiers. Clarendon, 
 Valeſs we ſhould expect that nature ſhould make 
Jerking and fockings grow out of the ground, what 


could ſhe do better than afford us ſo tit materials for 
clothing as the wool of ſheep ? Mire. 
He ſpent half a day to look ſor his odd fucking, 
when he had them both upon a leg. L'Eftrange, 
At am'rous Flavio is the /ocking thrown z 
That very night he longs to lie alone. e. 
The families of farmers live in filth and * 
neſs, without a ſhoe or focking to their ſeet. 
Suff. 
To STO'CKING. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To dreſs in ſtockings, | 
Stocking'd with loads of fat town dirt he goes. 


| Dryden. 

STO'CkJOBBER, 2. /. ¶ flock and job.] A 

low wretch, who gets money by buying 
and ſelling ſhares in the funds, | 

The Nor Jobber thus from Change - alley goes 

Own, 

And tips you the freeman a wink; | 

Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink, ' Swift, 

STo'Cx18H. adj. (from fock.] Hard; 

blockiſh, oo 


The poet 4 
Did ſeiga that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and 


floods ; 
Since nought ſo fockiſh, hard, and full of rage, _ 
But muſick for the time doth change R. : 
| ar/PEGres 
 STo'CKLOCK, . J. {fock and fact. ] Lock 
fixed in wood, | | | 
There are locks for fevera} as ſtreet - 
door - locks, called flock/otks 3 chamber - door Jocks, 
called ſpring- locks ; and cupboard locks. Axon; 
STOCKS. 2. / (commonly without the 
ſingular, See SrockIixd.] 
1. Priſon for the legs. i 
Fetch forth the Focks : ; 
As 1 haye liſe and honour, there ſhall be till noou. 
IAKJPEATE & 
Tom is whipt from tything to A oc 
puniched, and impriſoned-. | 
. Matrimony is expreſſed by a young man ſtanding, 
his legs being faſt in a pair of el.  Peracham, 
Fhe ſtocks hinder his legs from obeying the de- 
termination of his mind, if it would transfer, his 


. » another place. 
built, 
STOCKSTVLL, adj. [ fock and ll. Mo. 


tionleſs as logs, 


the beſt 
Addiſon . 


will not ſo much as move a linger tu ſet 
STOKE, Stoak, ſeem to come from the 


Saxon Trocce, ſignifying the ſtock or 
body of a tres . Gibfqn, 


Decay of Piety. s 


472 


Shakforares 
r 
ooden work upon which ſhips are 


Our preachers ſtand, /fock#i// iv the pulpit, and , 
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STO'MACH. 1. ſ. [eflomach, Fr. 


a 
2% 
s n 


_—_— 


2 STO 
STou; 1. , Holo, Lat.] Along veſt, 
Over * 2 2 * 33 15 
As one that ioly mourned. Sper 
The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near; 
While long white linen fo/es the matrons wear. 


Srote. 'The preterit of ffeal. 

A factor. ale à gem away, ” *% Pope. 
STor.zN. The partieiple paſſive of . 
Stolen waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſecret 
is pleaſant, | | Proverbs. 


Sol IDI Tr. =. J I folidus, Lat. folidits, 


Fr.] Stupidity; want of ſenſe. 


Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile untract- 
able fools, whoſe Holidiſy can baffle all arguments. 

. 

ftama- 
© ehus, Latin. ]- | 

1, The ventricle in 

3 geſted. 4 

e If you're ſick at fea, | 

Or fomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 


Will drive awa diſtemper. 5 Shakſpeare. 
This filthy ſimile, this beaſtly line, 4 
Quite turns my fomach. Pope. 


2, . 5 ; deſire of food, _ 
Pell me, what is 't that takes from thee - 
Thy fomach, pleaſure, and thy golden fleep? | 
+ ; Shak are, 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fovleſt leiters ? 
She either gives a /omach, and no food; 
Such are the poor ain health: or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the fomach ; ſuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakſpeare. 
As appetite or /fomach to meet is a ſign ot health 
in the body, ſo is this hunger in the ſoul a vital qua- 
lity, an evidence of ſome life of grace in the heart; 
whereas decay of appetite, and the no manner of 
Aomach, is a moſt deſperate prognoſtick. Hammond, 
3. Inclination ; liking. _- | 
Hie which hath no fomach to this fight, 
2 Let him depart. | 
The unuſual diſtance of time made it ſubject to 
* every man's note, that it was an act againſt his 
Humacbh, and put upon him by neceſſity of _ 
acon. 


Pomach. 


3 2 L'Eftrange. 
4. [ fomachus, Lat.] Anger; violence of 
temper. . 2 19 
Ditdain he called was, and did diſdaiin 
To de ſo call'd, and who fo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of Homach vain, 

His portance terrible, and ſtature tall. Spenſer. 
1s 't near dinner time? I would it were, 
That you might kill your mach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid, | Shakſpeare. 

I Inftead of trumpet and of drom, _ - | 

That makes the warrior's fomach come. Butler, 
5. Sullenneſs; reſentment ; ſtubbornnefs. 
Some of the chiefeſt laity [profeſſed with greater 

b their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was 
little better thau, popiſh tyranny, diſguiſed under a 
new form. © ". + Hooker, 

They plaioly ſaw, that when /omach doth ftrive 

with wit, the match is not equal, _ Hooker, 

*  "Whereby the ape in woxd*rous /fomach wox, 
© | Strongly encourag d by the crafty tox. Spenſer. 

That nobles ſhould ſuch machs bear 
I myſelf fight not once in torty ear.  Shakſpeare. 
It ſtuck in the camel's Fomach, that bulls thould 

be armed with horns, add that a creature of his ſize 
© ſhould be left defenceleſs. / _*- 
Not courage, but /&@x 


The very trade went againſt his 


. 
* 


4 


This fort of crying proceeding from pride, 
i nacy, aud flomac Dy 2 will, Faw he fault lies, 
. 
6. Pride; havghtineſs, _ 1 
Arius, 2 ſubtjle-witted and a marvellous fair- 


"ſpoken man, was diſcontented that one ſhould _be | 


d before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he 

- thought himſelf in deſert, becauſe through _ and 
 Femach prove unto contradiction- ooker, 
fan unbo in omach, evet ranking 
Himſelf with princes,” : S Shabſpeare. 


2 1 


| 


4 


which food is 48 


ö 


Shakſpeare. q 


L' Eftrange. : 
i ** that makes people 
break rather than they will bend. L'Efr an ge | 

| - 


| 


; 
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| 
F 


| 


| 


| 


To Sro Mach. v. a. flomachor, Latin,] 


870 


To reſent; to remember with anger and 
Believe n6t all; or, if you muſt believe, | 
Stomach not all. -. Shakſpeare. 
Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded 
him; only Saul fomached him, and therefore 


hated him. Hall, 
The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to fomach 
the affront. | L'Efirange. 


To STOMACH. v. 2. To be angry. 
Let a man, though never ſo juſtly, oppoſe himſelf 
unto thoſe that are diſordered in their ways, and 


what one amongſt them commonly doth not /fomach | 


at ſuch contradiction, ſtorm at reproof, and hate 
ſuch as would reform them? . Hooker, 
STo'MACHED. adj. [from ſomach.] Filled 
with paſſions of reſentment. 
High /omach'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. Shak/peare. 
STO'MACHER. 2. /. [from ſſomach.] An 
ornamental covering worn by women on 
the breaſt, xs m3 5 F/ 
Golden quoifs and fomachers, | 
For my lads to give their dears. Shakſpeare, 
_ Inſtead of a fomacher, a girding of ſackcloth. 
FO OE ta  Jfaiab. 
Thou marry'ſt every year 
2 lark and the grave whiſpering dove, 
arrow that neglects his life for love, 
ehold bird with the red fomacher, 
| | ; Danne. 
STo/MACHPUL, adj. ¶ fomacheſus, Latin; 
 flomach and full, ] Sullen ; ſtubborn ; 
rverſe. | | | 2 
A fomachful boy, put to ſchool, the whole world 
could not bring to pronounce the firſt letter. 
| L'Eftrange. : 
Obſtinate or fumachfu/ crying ſhould not be per- 
mitted, becauſe it is another way of encouraging 
thoſe paſſions which tis our buſineſs to —_— 
cle. 
STO'MACHFULNESS. 2. /. [from flomach- 
ul,] . Stubburnneſs ; ſullenneſs ; ob- 
ſtinacy. | 52 2555 
STOMA'CHICAL, } adj. Homacbigue, Fr.] 
STOMA'CHICK. Relating to the ſto. 
mach; pertaining to the ſtomach, _ 
An hypochondriack conſumption is an extenua- 
tion occaſioned by an infarction and obſtruction of 
the /omachick veſſels through melancholy humours. 
1 Harvey. 
By a catarrh the ffomacbical ferment is vitiated. 
Floyer. 
STomMa'cHick, 2. . [from fomach.] A 


medicine for the ſtomaccg. 
STO'MACHLESS, adj, | flomach and /:/+.] 
- Being without appetite. z 
STo'MAcHous. adj. | flamachoſus, Latin. ] 
Stout; angry; 
ſolete. 8 ig. 
That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodly falved them; but nought again 
Him anſwered, as courteſy became; 


But with ſtern looks, and fomachous diſdain, 
Gave figns of grudge and diſcoatentment vain. 


Spenſer. 
STOND. 2. /. [for fland.] 
1. Poſt; ftation, Obſolete. 
On th' other ſide, thꝰ aſſieged caſtle's ward 
Their ſteadfaſt fords did mightily maintain 


2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. 


There be not fonds nor reſtiveneſs in a man's 


The 
The 
The 


nature; but the wheels of his mind keep way with | 
the wheels of his fortune... . acon, 
STONE. #*. 


fe [ flains Gothick; ran, 
Sax. feen, Paalb. 5 N a he Ta 
tile or malleable, nor ſoluble in water. 
OE LIE | Wiodaward, 
Stones are, the ſofter: and the harder. 


9. A funeral monument. 


allen ; obſtinate. Ob- 


'| STONE. 44/. Made of ſtone, 


1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not duc- | 


Ofthe | 


5 
2. The fibroſe, as the aſbeſtus. 3. The granulated, 
- as the gypſum. Of the harder. ſfanes ate, 1. The 


opake ſtones, as limeſtone, 2. The ſemi-pellucid, 
as agate. 3. The pellucid, as cryſtal and the gems, 


9 1 ä „ . ///4 

Five 2 ſmooth fanes from the next brook he 
cnoicy IF : 

And fits them to his ſling, Cowley, 
Relentlels time, deflroying power, 

Whom lone and braſs obey, Parnell, 

2. Piece of ſtone cut for building. 
Should I go to church, 


And fee the holy edifice of one, 
And not bethink me ſtraight of dang'rous rocks! 


Shakſpeare, 
The Engliſh uſed the fores to reinforce the pier. 


. Hayward. 
3. Gem; precious ſtones, 
| I thought I ſaw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors,. heaps of pearl, 
| Treſtimable ores, unvalued jewels, Shak/peare, 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. PFs 
a © Lend me a looking-glaſs; - 
If that her breath will miſt or tain the fore, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakſpeare, 
5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder; the diſeaſe ariſing from a cal- 
culus. LS 
A ſpecifick remedy for preventing of the /one 1 
take to be the conſtant uſe of alehoof- ale. Temple, 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in urining 
proceeded from the fone, Wiſeman. 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 
the ſeed, and is itſelf contained in the 
fruit. KPA. 
To make fruits without core or „ene is a 


7. Teſticle, | 
8. A weight containing fourteen pounds, 


curioſity, 
Baecun. 


A fone of meat is eight pounds, 
Does Wood think that he will ſell kim a Hoxe cf 
wool for his counters ? | _ Swift, 


Should ſome relenting eye 
Glance on the fore where our cold reliques lie. 
1 ; Pope, 
10. It is taken for a ſtate of torpiduels and 
inſenſibility. | | 
] have not yet forgot myſelf to fore. 
11. STONE is uſed 


tion. | 
What need you be fo boiſt'rous rough > _. . 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand Fore ill. 


; | Shak 7 
And there lies Whacum by my ſide, * 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dyed. Hudibras. 
The fellow held kis breath, and lay fore ſtill, as 
if he was dead. 4.4: DL'Eftrange. 
She had got a trick of holding her breath, and 
lying at her length for fone dead. L' Eftrange, 
The cottagers, having taken a country-dance lo- 
gether, had been all out, and ſtood fone ſtill with 
amazement. | 1 Pape. 
12. To leave no STONE wnturned, To do 
every thing that can be done for the pro- 
duction or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that /ef? no fone unturn'd, 
In which the cauſe might be concern'd, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, 
To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols. Hudibras, 
le crimes invented, Ig, wnturn'd no fone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. 
5 Dryden, 


Pope. 
by way of exaggera- 


F id 


- Preſent her at the leet, - 
Becauſe ſhe bought fone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. 
LEE 4 I ; 3 Shakſpeare, 
| To STONE, v. @. [from the noun.] 
1, To pelt, or beat, or kill with ſtones, + 
. Theſe people be almoſt ready to fone me. 
, "a SW Exodus. 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment unknown to the 
_ Jewiſh laws, among whom the Haning to death was 
| the puniſhment for blaſphewy, Stepbens. 


foliaceous or flak y, as talk. 


/ 


ſoſter. fones are, 1. The 


— 


ge. 


2 % 
* 


— 


* 


gu 


2. Hardneſs of mind. 


5 I 


Ok pe · jur d woman ! thou doſt „l ent my heart; 
And mak'ſt me call what I intend to do 


A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice. Shakſpeare, 
STo'NEBREAK. 7. J. | /axifraga anglicana. 


An herb. inſwworth. 
SToO'NECHATTER. 2. /. | rubetra, Latin.) 
A bird. Ainſworth, 


STo'ngCRAY, . /. A diſtemper in hawks. 


STo'NECRoP, z. J A ſort of tree. 

Stonecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not common, 

Mortimer. 
S row RC UT TER. 2. / ee and cut- 
ter.] One whoſe trade is to he ſtones. 

A flonecutter's man had the veſiculæ of his lungs 

+ fo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, the knife went 
as if through a heap of ſand. Derham. 

My proſecutor provided me a monument at the 
ſtonecutter's, and would have erected it iu the pariſh» 
church. Swift, 

STo'NEFERN. 2. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 

SroxEFLY. 2. J. An inſect. Ainſworth, 

STo'NEFRUIT, 2. / | flone and Jruil.] 
Fruit of which the ſeed is covered with 
a hard ſhell enveloped- in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon 
one tree, from which we expect ſome other forts of 
flonefruit. . Boyle. 

S roNEHAwRk. 2. /. [| /ithofalco, Lat.] A 
kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
STO'NEHORSE. 2. / 
horſe not caſtrated. | 


Where there is moſt arable land, foreborſes or 
geldings are more neceſſary. Mortimer, 


STo'nzPtT. z. /. | flone and pit.] A 
quarry ; a pit where ſtones are dug. 

There is one found in a ffonepit. Woodward. 

STo'NEPITCH. 2. /. [from ſtore and pitch. 


Hard inſpiſſated pi ich. 


The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as 
hard as ffonepiteb. Bacon. 


STo'NEPLOVER, { pluvialis cinerea, ] A 


bird, Ainſwarth, 
STO'NESMICKLE. z. /. [maſcinata,] A 
bird. Ainſworth, 
STO'NEWORK. . /. [tine and work, ] 
Building of ſtone. 


They make two walls with flat ſtones, and fill the 
ſpace with earth, and ſo they continue the fone- 
work, | F Mortimer. 

Sto'n1NEss. 2. / [from flony.] 

1. The quality of having many ſtones. 
The name Hexton owes its original to the Honi- 
neſs of the place. Hearne. 

Small gravel or /orineſs is found therein. 

Mortimer, 


He hath ſome /ffonyrne/s at the bottom. Hammond. 


STo'xy. adi. [from flone.] 
1. Made of one. 
Nor tony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakſp. 
With love's light wings did | o'erperch theſe walls; 
For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Shakſpeare, 
Nor ſlept the winds e 
Within their /ony caves, but ruſh'd abroad 
- From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vert wilderneſs, whoſe talleſt pines, 
Though rooted deep as high and ſturdieſt oaks, 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer. Milton, 
Here the marſhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the ſoil a /ory harveſt yields. Dryden. 
As in ſpires he ſtood, he tufn'd to „fn 
The fony ſnake retain'd the figure ſtiil his own. 
e | « Dryden. 
They ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be-only water petri- 
fied, or converted into theſe ſparry or fony icicles 
= Yor — 
2. Abounding with ſtones. of 
From the ſtony Maenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us, 


Milton. 


[ fore and Horſe.] A 


— 


_ 


> - 


þ 


[ 


pen, Dutch. ] 


I. 2 . 


Now let the ory dart of ſenſeleſs cold 


4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 
The /fory hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, 


not touched with any feeliog in this caſe, Hooker. 
Thou art come to anſwer 

A ftony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 

Uncapadle of pity. Shakſpeare, 


Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and 
ten miles a-foot with me, aud the ffony-hearted 
villains know it. Shakſpeare, 
z At this fight 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone; and, while tis mine, 
It ſhall be fory. Shakſpeare. 

I will clear their ſenſes dark, 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtany hearts, 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
Indiff rence, clad in wiſdom's guile, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 
For how can tony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt ? 
S Toop. The preterit of 75 aud. 
Adam, at the news, 
Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow fed. 
5 Li Milton. 
STOOL. 2. / [ fs, Gothick ; yrol, Sax. 
floel, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſcat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from a chair, 8 

If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a to- is a ſeat for a 
ſingle perſon without a back. Watts, 

T hou fearful fool, | 
Why takeſt not of the ſame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fitteſt down on that ſame ſilver l, 

To reſt thy weaty perſoa in the ſhadow cold? 
Spenſer, 

Now which were wiſe, and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma fits between two /tcols ; 

The more ſhe reads, the more perplext. Prior. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines, 

There be medicines that move ffools, and not 
urine; ſome other urine, and not /#oo/s : thoſe that 
purge by „tool, are ſuch as enter not at all, or little, 
into the meſentery veins; but either at the firſt are 
not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore move 
immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe are 
afterwards rejected by the meſentery veins, and fo 
turn likewiſe downwards to the guts. 

The periſtaltick motion, or repeated changes of 

contraction and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, 


Milton. 


Swift. 


fool. . Arbuthnat, 
3. STOOL of Repentance, or Cutty Stool, in 
the kirks of Scotland, is ſomewhat ana- 
logous to the pillory, It is elevated 


rally without, and the perſon. ſtands 
therein, who has been pn] ot of fornica- 
tion, for three Sundays, in the forenoon ; 
and after ſermon is called upon by name 
and ſurname, the beadle or kirk-officer 
bringing the offender, if refractory, for- 
ward to his poft ; and then the preacher 
proceeds to admonition, 
ſet to publick view adulterers; only theſe 
are habited in a coarſe canvas, analogous 
to a hairy or monaſtick veſt, with a hood 
to it, which they call the ſack, or ſack- 


a year, or longer. 


brings many a great man to the fool of repentance, 
W L Eftrange. 
SrooL BALL. 2. /. | fool and ball.] A 
play where balls are driven from ſtool to 
ſtool. | fe Tg 
While Betty dances on the green, 
And Sufan is at fo0/ball ſeen; - Prior. 


To STOOP. w. a. [T vupian, Saxon; . 


. ̃ A— 


Unequal and unreaſonable judgment of things | 


9 
Pierce to my heart, and paſs through every fide. _ 


Spenſer. | 


Bacon. 


elſe one would have a continual needing of going to | 


| 


above the congregation, In ſome places 
there may be a ſeat in it; but it is gene. 


Here too are | 


— 8 


cloth; and that every Sunday throughout | 


S TO 


1. To bend down; to bend forward. 
Like unto the boughs of this tree, he bended 
downward, and /ffooped toward the earth. Raleigh, 
2. To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 
When Petopidas.and Iſmenias were ſent to Artat= 
erxes, Pelopidas did nothing vaworthy ; but Iſme- 
nias let fall his ring to the ground, and, /#>oping for 
that, was thought to make his adoration, Stlling fl. 
He /coping open'd my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib, n Milton. 
3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. 
I am the ſon of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to ep. 


Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, 
And ſwept the riches of the world from far ; 
Yet ſtoop'd to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong. 
Dryden. 
4. To deſcend from rank or dignity. 
Where men of great wealth //cop to huſbandry, it 
multiplieth riches exceedingly, Bacon, 
He that condeſcended ſo far, and bed fo low, 
to invite and to brivg us to heaven, will not refuſe 
us a gracious reception there. . Boyle. 
5. To yield; to be inferiour. 
Death his death-wound ſhall then receive, 
And ftuop inglorious. Milton. 
Theſe are arts, my prince, 


to condeſcend. 
They, whoſe authority is required unto the ſatis- 
fying of your demand, do think it both dangerous to 
admit ſuch concourſe of divided minds; and unmeet 
that their laws, which, being once ſolemnly eſta- 
bliſhed, are to exact obedience of all men, and to 
conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far foop as to hold 
themſelves in ſuſpence from taking any effect upon 
you, till ſome diſputer can perſuade you to be obe- 
dient. a . Hooker, 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 
The bird of ſove oh, from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume-before him drove, Mitte 
8, To alight from the wing, 
h Satan ready now 1 4 
To //:0p with wearied wings and willing feet, - 
On the hare outſide of this world, Milton. 
Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, 
And /torp with cloſing pinions from above. Dryden. 


9. To ſink to a lower place. 
Cow ring low 


With blandiſhment, each bird foop'd on his wing. 


Sroor. . / [from the verb.] 

1. Act of ſtooping; inelination downward, 

2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 
Can any loyal ſubject ſee 

With patience ſuch a /#e9p from ſovereignty? 


An eagle made a /oop at him in the middle of 
his exaltation, and carried him away. L'Eftrange, 


4. [Troppa, Saxon; Poope, Dutch. ] aA 


veſſel of liquor. 
here without are a brace of gallants, that would fain 


have a meaſure to the health of Othello. Shak/p, 
There is nothing more in me, fir, but may 


ſqueezed out without racking, only a op or two of 
A caldron of fat beef, and coop o ales pls, 
On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevails: 14- 


wine. | | 
wo 
Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, 


inclination downward. 


and raiſe himſelf from benches with labor 
ture. FL 


Italian; Happen, Dutch. 45 
1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 


* 


Shakſpeare. 


In which your Zama does not A to Rome. Addlſ. 
6, To fink from reſolution or ſuperiortty ; 


An ocean pour'd upon a narrow brook ? - Dryden, 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 
Now will I wander through the air, 
Mount, make a foep at every fair, Walker. 


Come, lieutenant, I have a ſhnop of wine Abd 


| Ragouſts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart, £7 ag- 

STO/0PINGLY, adv, | from ftooping, | With 

Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk ft | "IB 
2 We 


7 STOP. v. a,.[efouper, French; Soppare, 
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STO. 


Ftom the oracle | 1 A lion, ranging for his prey; made a Hop. on a | 
will bring all ; whoſe ſpiritual couvſel hal . ſudden, y a hideous 8 e 
; op or ſpur mne. 8 Shakſpeare, 1 him. L' Eftrarge. 
2. To hinder from ſucceſſive operation. |} 2, Hinderance of progreſs ; obſtruction ; 
* "we drefles find 1 way 5 4 an of ſtopping, | 
0 , decay. | | n weak and tender minds we little k hat 
And mend a ruin'd face? Dorſet. þ miſery this ſtrict . world bas, e the 


3. To hinder from any change of ſtate, p 
whether to better or worſe, 
4. To hinder from action ot practice. 
Friend, tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpobtion alt the-world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor fopp'd. 
As the truth of Chritt is in me, no man ſhall fc p 
me of this boaſting. 2 Corinthians. | 
5. To put an end to the motion or action 
of any thing; to intercept, 


| Almon falls, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diftant war ; 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, 


pon 
And ep d his breath, and drank his vital mm | 
6. To repreſs; to ſuſpend 


commiſſion of any known fin, ſhould arretft his con- 
fidence, and / 
this queſtion : 

death to ſuch a practice, or do I not? 


the execution of his purpoſe with 
South, 


7. To ſuppreſs, | 


He, on occaſion of fopping my play did me a 
"= egy court, by — Inn it as 8 


. _Dry te 
8. To regulate muſical firings with the 


Ia infiruments of ſtrings, if you flop a 11. 5 


8 whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the 
more treble, but yet more dead, 
9. To cloſe an aperture. | 
S Smite every fenced city, Fop all wells of water, 
and A _ with —__ Pp 2 7 
away the ſhoulder fepped their 
ears, TT ſhould not hear. Lech. 


nd is 
Baron. ; 


A hawk's bell, the hole fFopped up, hang by a 
thread within a bottle-glaſs, and Fop the glaſs cloſe 
with wax. : Bacon. 


Bacon. 


| hey firſt raiſed an army with this deſign, to #op 


my mouth, or force my conſent. King Char tes. 


Celſus gives a about bleeding, that when 
the blood is pevl phys 


Mountains of ice that op n imagio'd way, | 
41. To garniſh with proper punctuation. 


real to oppoſe ſome to the riſing torrent, and 

To Sror. v. a. check this — n Rogers. 
1. To ceaſe to gg forward. IS. Inftrument by which the ſounds of wind | 

e Some ſtrange commotion j mulick are regulated, | OLE 

Js in his * ; he bites his «+ bras ſtarts 3 You would play upon me, you would ſeem to 

THT W'$ FOIg, eppy open (he grownds know my fops ; you would pluck out the heart of 

Thea 1ays his finger on his temple; ſtraight | m _ Shakſpeare 

| Springs out into falt gait, they fope agai Ly f 8 | 


2. 

| men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 

Fi at the cookiges of dady, as if ſpace were there 
at an end, e ee he Lecke. 


iruggle through. . 
2. To ccaſe from any courſe of action. 


Shatſpeare. | 


a e ſinner, when about to engage in the | 


believe that God has denounced | 


which is to be judged by the | 
colour, that immediately the vein ſhould 2 : 
Arbuthnot. 


30. To obſtruct; to encumber. 


STO 


flops it would make in the whole courſe of all men's 
lives and actions. Heoker. 


1 Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the communica- 


tion between the walled city and its ſuburbs, as 
daily appears by the /ops and embarraſſes of coaches 
near both theſe gates. .  Graunt, 
My praiſe the Fabii claim, 
And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy nzme, 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the finking ſtate, - 
And, by delays, to put 2 /fop to fate. Dr yden, 
Occult qualities put a fop to the improvement of 
natural philoſophy, and therefore have been rejected. 
| ewwton, 
Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which 
the money goes larger, and in that circuit more ffops, 
ſo that the ceturnas muſt neceſſarily be lower and 
ſcantier. Locle. 
Female zeal, though ing from fo good a 
principle, if we may believe the French hiſtorians, 
often put a /fop to the proceedings of their kings, 
which might have ended in a reformation. Addiſen. 


3. Repreſſion ; hinderance of operation. 
"Tis a great ſtep towards the maſtery of our de- 
—— to give this fop to them, and ſhut them up in 


ace Locke, 
4. Ceſſation of action. : 
Look you to the guard te-vight; _ 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable flop 


Not to outſport diſcretion. Shalſpeare. 
5. Interruption, | | 
Thou art full of love and honeſty, 


breath 
Therefore theſe fops of thine fright me the more. 
7 Stakſpeare. 
6. Prohibition of ſale. 


If they ſhould open a war, they foreſee the con- 
ſumption France muſt fall into by the Fop of their 


wine and ſalts, wholly taken off by our two nations. | 


| 1 Temple. 
7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle; impe- 
diment. 1 | | 
The proud Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpight 
And fierce diſdain he affronted ſo, 8 
Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all her might, 


That out of the way to overthrow. Spenſer. 
6 1 they went: but Q1 not far; 

A fatal ep travers d their headlong courſe. Daniel. 

| Bleſſed 

| drances in my way, when I was attempting the 
commiſſion of fuch a fin. outh. 
So melancholy a proſpe& ſhould inſpire us with 


Bleſt are thoſe, SE 

Whoſe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To found what fp the pleaſe Chak ſpeare, 
a 


Had wor n 


- Encroachments are made by from one ſtep 
40 another g and the beſt time to fop is at the begin - 
2. * Fray Lefty. 
roy. =. 1. \from the verb. 
. Ceſſation of ve motion. 


p 

And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 

- Rechoes the dum and doth unlace 

. Her at his riſe, at his 

Packs and ſhuts up. 


— 


| Thought's the flave of time, and life vime's fool 


And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ep. Milton. 
* The found | 


Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ; and who moy'd 


Their Gabe and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch | 
tnro 


Inſtinct all proportions, low and high, 
. Fled, and pu tranſverſe the reſonant x 


A variety of ſtrings may be obſeryed on their harps, 
and of fops on their tibie z which ſhews the little 
foundation that ſuch writers have gone upon, who, 
from a ſhort paſſage in a claſſick author, have deter- 


mined 5 7 ſhape of the ancient muſical inttru- 
ments, with the cxac} aumbet oi their pipes, ſtrings, 
and aps, ; | Add ſen. 


And weigh'ſt thy words before chou giv'ſt them 


that God who caft rubs, flops, and hin- 


4 


| 


| Sro'nax. 1. J. [ fyrax, Latin.} 


3 


+ 


j 


1 


| 


| 


| 


[ 


9. Regulation of muſical chords by the 


— a 4 


8 TO 


fingers. 1 
e further a ſtring is ſtrained, the leſs ſuper. 
ſtraining goeth to-a note for it requireth. good wind. 
ing of a ſtring before it will make any noe at all: 
and in the ops of lutes, the higher they go, the leſs 
diſtame is between the frets. Bacon, 
10, The act of applying the ſtops in mu- 
ſick. ; 
Th' organ-ſound a time ſurveys the Hop, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. nel, 
11. A point in writing, by which ſentences 
are diſtinguiſhed, 
Even the iron-pointed pen, 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears ſtill'd from the-eyes 
Ot the flinty deſtinies, | 
Would have learn'd a ſofter ſtyle, 
And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 
His life's ſweet ſtory by the haſte 
Of a cruel cep ili-plac'd. Craſhaw. 
STo'PCOCK. 1. J. [ ſtop and cocks] A pipe 
made to let out liquor, ſtopped by a 
turning cock. 

No man could ſpit from him without it, but would 
drivel like ſome paralytick or fool; the tongue being 
as a flopcic to the air, till upon its removal the 
ſpuile is driven away. Grew, 

SToO'pGA?. 2. /. | from flop and gap. ] 
Something ſubſtituted ; a temporary ex- 
pedient, 
STOPP ACE. 2. , {from fop.] The act 
of Hopping; the ſtate of being ſtopped. 
The effects are a /ofpage of circulation by toe 
great a weight upon the heart, and ſuffocation, 
93 | 3 Arbuthnct. 
The floppuge of à cough, or ſpitting, increaſes 
| phlegm in the ftomach. oyers 
STo'ppi,E or Stepper. x. J. [from flop. \ 
That by which any hole, or the mouti: 
of any veſſel, is filled up. þ 
Boutles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon 
rougb ground, fill not full, but leave ſome air; for if 
the liquor come cloſe to the fopple, it carmot flower. 
Bacon, 
There were no ſhuts or fupples made for the ears, 
that any loud or ſharp noiſe might awaken it, as 
alſo a ſoit and gentle murmut provoke it to ſleep. 


Ra Ys 


1. A plant, 
2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. 
1 yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh, as 
banum, and ſweet forax. EcoleYaficur, 
STORE, #. J. | for, in old Swediſh and 
Runick, is much, and is prefixed to other 
words to intend their fignification ; for, 
Daniſh ; feor, Iſlandick, is great. The 
Teutoniek dialects nearer to Engliſh 
ſeem not to have retained this word. 
1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. 
The ſhips are fraught with Fore of victuals, and 
good quantity of treafure, Bacon, 
None yet, but fore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like acrial vapours flew, 
Of all things tranſitory and vain, when fin 
With vagity had fill'd the works of men. Milun. 
Jove gragt me length of life, and years good fore 
Heap on my back. ryden. 
2. A ſtock accumulated ; a ſupply hoarded. 
We liv'd ſupine amidſt our flowing Acre, & 
We flept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. Dryden. 
| Divine Cecilia came, ; 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame : 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her facred fore 
Ealarg'd the former narrow bounds, | 
And added length yo folemn ſounds. Dryden, 
Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's ifle adores: 
How has ihe olt exhauſted all her fores ! 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 


Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! - 
5 Addiſon. 
Their minds are richly fra 225.3 

| With philoſophick forer, Thomſon 


| ; 


4 


s O 
3. The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard, | 
© Ts not this laid up in fore with me, and ſealed up 
among my treaſures? Deuteronomy, 


| Storehouſe ; magazine. 


_ Svulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey d. Milton. 


STORE. adj, Hoarded; laid up; accumu- 


What floods of treaſure have flowed into Europe 
by that action, fo that the cauſe of chriſtendom is 
' raiſed ſince twenty times told: of this treaſure the 
gold was accumulate and Fore treaſure ; but the ſil- 
ver is till growing. Bacon. | 
To STORE, v. a, [from the-noun.] 
1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh, 
Wiſe Plato ſaid the world with men was flor'd, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt; 
Her mind with thouſand virtues for'4; 
Her power with boundleſs joy confeſt, 
Hier perſon only not ador'd. : Prior. 
2. To ſtock againſt a future time, 


Some were of opinion that it. were beſt to ſtay 


- where they were, until more aid and ftore of | 


victuals were come; but others ſaid the enemy were 
but barely fored with victuals, and therefore could 
not long hold out. Kolles. 
One having fored a pond of four acres with carps, 
tench, and other fiſh, and only put in two ſmall 
ikes, at ſgven years end, upon the draught, not one 
Eh was left, but the two pikes grown to an exceſſive | 
bi neſs. Hale. 
he mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by ſenfation, and thereby ores itſelf with 
a new, ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. 


- Locke, 
To fore the veſſel let the care be mine 

With water from the rocks, and roſy wine, 

And life-ſuſtaining bread. Pope. 

3. To lay up; to hoard. | 

Let the main part of the corn be 4 common ſtock, 

laid in and forced up, and then delivered out in pro- 
rtion. Bacon, 


STo'xe HOUSE. . J. | foreand houſe.) 

1. Magazine; treaſury; place in which 
things are hoarded and repoſited againſt 

zà time of uſe. | 

By us it is willingly confeſſed, that the ſcripture of 

God is a floreborſe abounding with ineſtimable trea- 
ſures of wiſdom and knowledge, in many kinds over 

and above things in this kind barely neceſſary. 

ooker, 


Suffer us to famiſh, and their forebouſes cramm'd | 


with grain! Sbalſpeare. 
Joſeph opened all the Hereboiſes, and fold unto. 
the Egyptians. Genzfis, 


To theſe high pow'rs a foreboufe doth pertain, . 
Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay; 
Which in the ſoul, ev'n aſter death, remain, 
And no Lethean blood can waſh away. Davies. 
My heart hath been a /foreboy/e long of things 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtrange events. Mil. 
The image of God was reſplendent in man's prac- 
tical underſtanding, that forehouſe of the ſoul, in 
which are treaſured up the rules of action and the 
ſeeds of morality. South. 
As many different ſounds as can be made by ſingle 
articulations, ſo many letters thete are in the fore-. 
houſe of nature, Halder. 
2. A great maſs repoſited. | 
They greatly joyed merry tales to'feign, | 
Of which a forehouſe did with her remain. F. . 
STo'xer, 2. / [from flore.] One who 
lays up. KS | : | 
'STo'R1ED, adj. [from fory,] Furniſhed 
with ſtories; adorned with hiſtorical pic. 
tures, | | 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, maſſy proof; 
And fleried windows, richly ditzht, 
— Caſting a dim religious light. Milton. 
© © Somegreedy minjon or imperious wiſe 
The trophied arches, Horied halls, invade. Pope. 


— 


a.) 


| 


— 


| 


STO 


STORK, 2. / [TrONC, Saxon; ciconia, Lat.] 


A bird of paſſage, famous for the regu- 
larity of its departure. 

Its beak and legs are long and red; it feeds upon 
ſerpents, frogs, and inſects: its plumage wou!d be 
quite white, were not the extremity of its wings, 
and alſo ſome part of its head and thighs, black : it 
fits for thirty days, and lays but four eggs: they go 
away in the middle of Auguft, and return in ſpring. 

| Calmet. 


The ſtarł in the heaven knoweth her appointed | 


times. Feremiah. 
Who bid the fork, Columbus like, explore 


Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before? | 


Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? | 


STORKSBILL, 2. . | geranium, Lat.] 1 
herb. Ainſworth, 

STORM. #. /. [ yſtorm, Welſh ; rronm, 
Saxon; form, Dutch; forme, * 


1. A tempeſt; a commotion of the ele. 


O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, ä 
Here may thy form. beat veſſel ſafely ride, Spenſer, 
We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, | 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the form, Shakſpeare, 
Them ſhe upſtays, mindleſs the while | 
Herſelf, though fairett unſupported flower, | 
From her beſt prop ſo far, and form ſo nigh. Milton, 
Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in form. Milton. 
Then ſtay, my child! forms beat, and rolls the 
main; ü 
Oh beat thoſe Herms, and roll the ſeas, in vain! 


i 


a ets Pope. 
2. Aſſault on a fortified place. 
How by form the walls were won, 
Or how the victor ſack'd and burnt the town.-Dryd. 
3. Commotion; ſedition; tumult; cla- 
mour ; buſtie. 
WhilitI in Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, | 
J will tir up in England ſome black form, Shakſp. 
FE Her ſiſter | 
Began to ſcold and raiſe up ſuch a form, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din, 
EE Shakſpeare. 
4+ Affliction; calamity ; diſtreſs, . 
A brave man ſtruggling in the forms of fate. Pope, 
5. Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force. 
As oft as we are delivered from thoſe either im- 
minent or preſent calamities, againſt the form and 
tempeſt whereof we all inſtantly craved favour from 
above, let it be a queſtion a 
uato God for his bleſſings, univerſally, ſenſibly, and 
extraordinarily beſtowed. Hooker. 
To STORM, v. @. [from the noun.) To 
attack hy open force, 
From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 
They fight in fields, and /orm the ſhaken town. 
| | Dryden. 
There the brazen tow'r was form'd of old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. Pope. 
To STORM. v. @. | 
1. To raiſe tempeſts. | 


So now he forms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 
So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcoure. 


| Spenſer, 

2, To rage; to fume ; to be loudly angry. 
7 Hoarſe, and all in rage, 

As mock'd they form. Milton. 

When you return, the maſter forms, the lady 

ſcolds. l Swift. 


While thus they rail, and ſcold, and ſtorm, 


It paſſes but for common form, Soft. 


STO'RMY. 4d, [from florm, 
1. 88 Oe | 


Bellowing clouds burſt with a formy ſound | : 


And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 
2 Addiſon, 
The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By formy ſhocks, muſt not neglected lie. Philips 
2. Violent; paſſionate. 
STO'RY. 2. / rrœn, Saxon; orie, Dut. 
foria, Italian; ige. 1 — 
ET 


- 


* 


at we ſhould render | 


| 


| My ory, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. Mig. 


| 4+ (rron, place, Saxon.] A floor; a flight 


| 


| 


- 38%,” i 


1. Hiſtory ; account of things paſt, 
The fable of the dividing of the world between 
the three ſons of Saturn, aroſe from the true fory of 
the dividing of the earth between the three brethren, 
the ſons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance : now hear me relate 


The four great monarchies make the ſubject of 
ancient fory, and are related by the Greek and 
Latin authors. Temple. 

Matters of ſact, concerning times, places, perſons, 
actions, which depend upon 1 and the relation of 
others, theſe things are not capable of being proved 
by ſuch ſcientifical principles, Witkins. 

Governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as 
founded upon the deepeſt counſels and the ſtrongeſt 
force, yt by ſome ſlight miſcarriage, which let in 
ruin upon them, are now ſo utterly extinct, that 
nothing remains of them but a name; nor are there 
the leaſt traces of them to be found, but only in 

fry. | ' South. 
2. Small tale ; petty narrative; account of 
a ſingle incident. 

In the road between Berne and Soleurre, a monu- 
ment erected by the republick of Berne tells us the 
ory of an Engliſhman not to be met with in any of 
our own writers. _ | | Addiſon, 

3. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. 

Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become 
A woman's //oryat a winter's fire, | | 
Authoris'd by her grandame. Shakſpeare, 

This ſcene had ſome bold Greek or Britiſh bard 
Beheld of old, what ries had we heard 
Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
Their feaſts, their revels, and their am'rous flames! 
Denham. 

My maid left on the table one of her /ory books, 
which I found full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor 

ſervants whocame to be Jadies, Swift. 


OI rooms. 5 4 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ffories, and the 
contrary fault of,. low diſtended fronts. Wotton, 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 7 


Might raiſe a houſe about two „fore: 

A lyrick ode would ſlate; a catch 

Would tile; an epigram would thateh. Swift, 
To STOR Y- ©, a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To tell in hiſtory ; to relate. 

How worthy ke is, I will leave to appear hereafter, . 
rather than fory him in his own hearing. Shakſp, 
'Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the ſage poets, taught by th* heavenly muſe, . 

Storied of old in high immortal verſe, - 

Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles, + 

And rifted rocks whoſe entrance leads to hell, Mt. 
It is foried of the brazen Coluſſus, in the iſland of 

Rhodes, that it was ſeventy cubits high; the thumbs 

of it being ſo big, that no man could graſp one of 

them with both his arms. Wilkins, 

Recite them, nor ip erring pity fear- 

To wound with Htoried griefs the filial ear; Pope. 


2. To range one under another. 

Becauſe all the parts of an und iſturbed fluid are of 
equal gravity, or gradually placed or foried according 
to the difference of it, any concretion that can be 
ſuppoſed to be naturally aud mechanically made in 

ſuch a fluid, muſt have a like ſtructure of its ſeveral 
parts; that is, either be all over of a ſimilar gravity, . 
or have the more ponderous paxts nearer to its babs, 
: Bentley. 


STo'RY TELLER; #./. [flory and tell.] One 
who relates tales in converſation ; a hiſ- 
torian, in contempt, oy 

In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeek a ſhare, . 
And every fool will fancy he is there; 
Old ſtoryiellert too mult pine and die, 
To {ce their antiquated wit laid by; 
Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 
And griev'd to find herfelt deeay'd fo foon, Dryden. 
Company will be no longer peſteted with dull, dry, 
tedious /torytellers, | Swi 


STOVE. 2. J. loo, Iſlandiek, a fire. place; 
Tropoa, Saxon; que, French ; ove, 


Dutch. ]. 4 
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Hle with him far'd ſome better chance to find. 
1 f ; | ; Spenſer o i 


2. Aſtoniſhment; amazement, 


Per force ſubdued my poor captived heart, 


4. Strong ; firm. 


wt 
t 


1. A hothouſe; a place artificially made 
u arm. | PR Es pow 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip vp 
ſuch 6h with their nets as reſort thither for breath- 
whe light on ſwallows congealed in clods of a ſlimy 
ſubſtance, and carrying them home to their ftoves, 
the warmth recovereth them to life and flight. 
* | Carew. 
_ Steves, which could autumn of cold winter make; 
Fountains in autumn to bring winter back. Beaum. 
The heat which ariſes out of the leſſer ſpiracles 
brings forth nitre and ſulphur; ſome of which it 
affixes to the tops and ſides of the grottos, which are 
ufually fo hot as to ſerve for natural Foves or ſweat- 


ing-vaults. l Mood ward. 
Tue moſt proper place for unction is a H. 
Wiſeman. 


2. A place in which fire is made, and by 
which heat is communicated. 
If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, in your 
at houſe kindle ſome charcoals; and when they 
have done ſmoaking, put them into a hole ſunk a 
_ Hittle into the floor, about the middle of it. This is 
the ſafeſt fove, Evelyn. 
Ta Srovr. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
keep warm in a houſe artificially heated. 
For December, January, and the latter part of 
November, take ſuch things as are green all winter; 
orange trees, lemon trees, ard myrtles, if they be 
Noved; and ſweet marjoram warm let. Bacon. 
Tlandick.] _ „ 
1. To be in pain or ſorrow, Out of uſe. 
2. Folens. hs =, 
STounD.'n./. [from the verb.] 
1. Sorrow; grief; miſhap. Out of uſe, 
The Scots retain it. 
Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 
If leſs than that I ſear. | 
The fox his copeſmate ſound, 
To whom complaining his unhappy Hound, 


4 


* 


Spenſer, 


1 


Thus we ſtood, as in a ound, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. 
Hour; time; ſeaſon, | 
TOUR, 2. /. Hur, Runick, a battle; 
zeonan, Saxun, to diſturb.] Aſſault; 
incurſion; tumult. Obſolete, 
And he that harrow'd hell with heavy four, 
The faulty ſouls from thence brought to his heav'nly 
| bow'r, Fairy Queen. 
Love, that long ſince has to thy mighty powre 


Gay. 


And raging now therein with reſtleſs /o2vre, 
Doſt tyrannige in every weaker part. Spenſer. 
; The giant ſtruck ſo mainly mercileſs, 

That could have overthrown a ſtonny tower; 
And, were not heay'nly grace that him did bleſs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 


But he was wary of that deadly fowre, _ Spenſer, 


*STOUT. adj. {/fout; Dutch ; folz, proud, 
_ > German ; fautan, Gothick, is to ſtrike, ] | 
1. Strong; luſty; valiant, ; 


* 


When I was young, _ 8 

I do remember how my father ſaid. 

A. outer champion never handled ſword, 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 

Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 


«Cries, 1 have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 


And he'sa raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden. | | 
22. Brave; bold; intrepid. 


The fout-hearted are ſpoiled. Pſalms. 
He loft the 2 ** 2 Haut, and magna- 
nimous man, which he h n 400g reputed to be. 
Rl Þ Cllarendn. 
3. Obſtinate: pertinaciovs; reſolute; proud. 
True lordeall ftand. 
Io clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely four: Daniel. 
There virtue and fou? honour * the guard, 
Thaſe anly friends that could not be debarr'd. 
e e Bathurſt 


, * 
- 


Halſp. 


| 


| 


ö 


1 


-F great quantity, 


| The. fruteft veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 


1 STR 


And ſuck'd through looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea. 


*. 


[Srour. 2. i A cant name for ſtrong beer. 


Should but his muſe deſcending drop - 


A ſlice of bread and mutton chop, | 


Or kindly, when his credit's out, 

Surpriſe him with a pint of ont; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, a 
He flies and leaves the ſtars behind. Swift, 


boldly; obſtinately. 

Srov'rN ESS. 2. /. [from flout: ] 
1. Strength; valour. 

2. Boldneſs; fortitude, 

His baſhſulneſs in youth was the very true ſign of 
his virtue and ei after, Aſcham. 
3. Obftinacy ; ſtubbornneſs, 

| Come all to ruin, let — 

Thy mother rather ſeel thy pride, than ſea 

Thy dangerous foutneſ* : for I mock at death 

With as ſtout heart as thou. Shakſpeave. 
To STOW, u. . [top, Saxon; foe, old 

Frifick, a place; fowen, Dutch, to lay 

up.] To lay up; to repoſite in order; 

to lay in the proper place, | 

Foul thief? where haſt thou ie d my daughter? 


| Shakſpeare. 
I' th' holſters of the ſaddle-bow 
Two aged piſtols he did fowv. Hudibras. 
Some tou their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides. | 
Dryden. 
All the patriots were beheaded, fowed in dun- 
geons, or condemned to work in the mines Ada'/. 
| The goddeſs ſhov's the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And fou within its womb the naval ſtores. Pope. 
So grieves th' advent'rous merchant, when he 
throws 
All his long-toil'd-for treaſure his ſhip fo 
Into the angry main. | Carew. 
Sr.] GE. 1. . {from flow.] 


1. Room for lay ing up. * 

In every veſſel is fowage for immenſe treaſures, 
when the caigo is pure builion, or merchandize of as 
great a value, | Addiſon. 

2. The ſtate of being laid up. ; 

Tis plate of rare device, and jewels | 

Of rich and. exquiſite form; their value's great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
To have them in ſafe fowage. Sha#ſpeare, 


3. Money paid for boning of goods. 
STowe, SToe, whether {ingly or jointly, 
are the ſame with the Saxon Trop, a 
place. Gibſon. 


" * 
* 2 


Sri 818M. 1. J. ¶Arabiſm, Fr. trabiſmus, 


Latin.] A ſquinting; act of looking 

aſquint. IE i 
To STR&A'DDLE. v. 2. '{ſuppoſed to come 
from Aridale or ftride.] To ſtand or 
walk with the feet removed far from 
each other to the right and left; to part 
the legs wide. #4" 1-4 
Let man ſurvey - himſelf, diveſted of artificial 
charms, and he will find bimſelf a forked fraddling ' 
animal, with bandy legs, Arbuthnot and Pape, 


To STRA'GGLE. v. @. [Of this word no 


Italian, of extra wiam, Latin. 
1. To wander without any certain direc- 
tion; to rove; to'ramble. , ; 
But ſtay; like one that thinks to bring his frie 

A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end, 


by + ok 


_— 


I fragg/e on too far. ö 
A wolt ſpied out a fraggiing kid, and purſued 
i | - L' Eftrange. 


im. | 
Children, even when they endeavour their utmoſt 
cannot keep their minds from ffraggling, - Lacks" 


| 2. To wander diſperſedly. 


He likewiſe enriched agpling ſoldiers with 
< _ * Shakſpeare. 


; 


STOu'TLY. adv. "<p Haut.] Luſtily ; | 


etymology is known: it is probably | 
frequentative of fray, from ftravuiare,' 


Snelling. 


STR 


| They found in Burford ſome of the ftragg! ny 


ſoldiers, who out of wearineſs ſtayed behind. 
| ; Clare nden. 
Form /fragg/ing mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 
Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's ſake, Tar. 
3. To exuberate ; to ſhoot too far. 
Were they content to prune the laviſh vine 
Of Pfraggling branches, and improve the wine. 
Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches on each 
fide of the hedge, that /aggle too far out. Mortimer 


4. To be diſperſed ; to be apart from any 
main body ; to ſtand fingle. 

"Haviog paſſed the Syrens, they came between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the /fraggling rocks, 
which ſeemed to caſt out great-ſtore of flames and 
ſmoke. | Raleigh, 

Wide was his pariſh, not contraQted cloſe 
In ſtreęts, but here and there a fraggling houſe: 
Yet ſtill he was at hand. | Dryden, 

STRA'GGLER. . /. {from froggh.] 

1. A wanderer; a roter; one who forſakes 
his company; one who rambles without 
any ſettled direction. 3 

The laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage of 
Hragglers from thoſe parts, whence they x} to come 
torth, and oftentimes uſe to work much miſchief, 

« Spenſer, 

Let's whip theſe /ragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 

Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shakſpeare. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ftolen by 

Aragglert, and the other halt broken. Swift. 

2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, 

or ſtands ſingle. 

Leet thy hand ſupply the pruning knife, 

And crop luxuriant/fragglers, nor be loth 
To ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden, 
His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe ffragglers to their ranks confines, 
G 2 5 Pope. 

STRAIGHT. adj. [ frach, old Dutch. 
It is well obſerved by 4i»/avorth, that for 
mot-crooked we ought to write ſtraight, and 
for. narrow, firait; but for freight, 
which is ſometimes found, there is ns 
good authority. ] be” 

1. Not crooked ; right. 

Beauty made barreg the * * boaſt 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak; feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or fraight-pight Minerva. 

; Shakſpeare, 

A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique ; yet they 
have likewiſe fraight horns; which, if they be of 
the ſame bore with the oblique, differ little in ſound, 
ſave that the Hraigbt require ſomewhat a fironger 

blaſt. | | | "Baron. 

There are many ſeveral ſorts of crooked lines; but 

there is one only which is fraight, Dryden. 
Water and air the varied form confound; 

The fraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 

round. e 7 Prior. 

When I ſee a Hrait ſtaff appear crooked while 
Half under the water, the water gives me a falſe idea. 
Be Watts 


2. Narrow; cloſe. This ſhould properly 
be rait. [eftroit, Fr. See SrRATr.] 
Queen Eliaabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtructions to 
great officers, that they were like to garmerts, Arait 
at the firſt putting on, but did by and by wear looſe 
enougb. . 3 Bacon. 
3. Tenſe; tight. Of this ſenſe it is doubt- 
ful whether it belongs to Hrait, cle, 
narrow ; or to firaight, not crooked. Pull 
the cord fraight, may mean, draw it till 
it has no flexure ; tie it flrait about you, 
may mean, draw it into a 1arrower com- 
Pe. This ambiguity has perhaps con- 
founded the orthography. | 
STRAIGHT, 'adv. | firax, Daniſh ; Pract, 
Dutch. 1 * directly. This 


4 


* 


STR 


ſenſe 1s naturally derived from the adjec. 
tive, as a /raight line is the ſhorteſt line 


between two points. 
Ik che devil come arid roar for them, 
I will not ſend them. I will after ig, 
And tell him ſo. Shakſpeare. 
Thofe ſtinks which the noſtrils #raight abhor an 
©. expel, are not the moſt pernicious. Bacon. 
With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 

Where the ztherial ſpirits mult appear: 

Come in, come in: for here they will be frat! : 

Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden, 

I know thy generous temper well ; 

Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 

t fraight takes fire, and mounts into a blare. 

a Addiſon, 
To STRAIGHTEN, v. a. [from ftraight.] 
1. To make not crooked ; to make ſtraight. 

A crooked ſtick is not ſtraightened, except it be 

as far bent on the clean contrary fide. ooker, 

Of ourſelves being ſo apt to err, the my way which 

we have to ſtraighten our paths is, by following the 
rule of his will, whoſe footſteps naturally —_— 
' er. 


2. To make tenſe; to tighten. 


STrarcHTLY, adv. [from Hraight.] 
1. In a right line; not crookedly. 
2. Tightly ; with tenſion. 


STRAY/GHTNESS. 2. . [from ftiraight.] 
1. Rectitude; the contrary to crookednelſs. 
Some are for maſts, as fic and pine, becauſe of 
their length and fraightngs. Bacon. 
2. Tenſion; tightneſs, | 


STRAIGHTWAY. adv. [ firaight and away. 
It is very often written fraightways, and 
therefore is perhaps more properly writ- 
ten ſtraigbiauiſe.] Immediately ; ſtraight. 

Let me here for ay in peace remain, 
Or fraightway on that laſt long voyage fare. | 
| Spenſer. 
Soon as he enter'd was, the door fraightway 
Did ſhut. 2. | S er. 
Like to a ſhip, that, having *ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is /raightway claim'd and boarded with a pirate. 


| 


Shatfpeare. | 

The Turks fraightway breaking in upon them, 
made a bloody fight. Kinolles. 
As ſoon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth 
Praightways, 1 5 Bacon. 
The ſound of *a bell is ſtrong z continueth ſome 


time after the percuſſion; but ceaſeth fraightways 
if the bell or ſtring be touched. Bacon, 


The ſun's power being in thoſe months greater, + 
it then fraightways hurries fteams up into the | 


To STRAIN, D. 4. c French.] 
1. To ſqueeze through ſomething. 
Their sliment ought to be light; rice boiled in 
whey, and Arai nd. Arduthnot. 
2. To purity by filtration. 
Earth doth not rain water ſo finely as __ | 


3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. 
I would have frain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he ſlipt and vaniſh d. Dryden. 
| Old Evander with a cloſe embrace 
Straix'd his departing friend, and tears o'erflow'd | 
his face, 8 2 Dryden. 
4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much 
violence. 3 | | 
The jury make no more ſcruple to paſs againſt an 
Engliſhman and the queen, though it be to ffrain 
their oaths, than to drink milk unſtrained, Sper/er. 
Prudes decay'd about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 
5. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength, 
By this we ſee, in a cauſe of religion, to how 
deſperate adventures men will fraiz themſelves for 
relief of their own part, having law and authority 
againſt them. Hooker, 
Too well I wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt ; 
Let as I con my cunniog I will frain, Spenfer. | 
” FUP Vor. I, | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


: 


2 


| 


4 
| STRAIN. 2. / [from the verb.] 


12 


L 


STR 


Thus mine enemy fell, 


And thus I ſet my foot on's neck ;—even then 


The princely blood flows in his cheek ; be ſweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 

That acts my words. Shakſpeare. 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower'd, 


Which it had long ſtood under, ffrain'd to th' | 


height 

In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
Dazzled and ſpent, ſunk down. Milton. 

The lark and linnet ſing with rival notes; 
They train their warbling throats 
To welcome in the ſpring. 

Nor yet content, ſhe A rain her malice more, 


And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryden. 


It is the worlt ſort of good huſbandry for a father 
not to ſtrain himſelf a little for his ſon's breeding. 
a : ; Locke. 
Our werds flow from us in a ſmooth continued 
ſtream, without thoſe trainings of the voice, 
motions of the body, and majeſty of the hand, 
which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. Atterbury. 
Strain'd to the root, the ſtooping foreſt 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves. 
6. To make ſtraight or tenſe, 
A bigze rſtring more ffrained, and a leſſer 
firing leſs rained, may fall into the ſame tone. 
Bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To ftrain his fetters with a ſtricter care. Dryden. 
7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 
a See they ſuffer death; 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. 


homfon. 


* Addiſon. | 


There can be no other meaning in this expreſſion, 

however fome may pretend to train it. Swift. 

. Your way is to wreſt and /rain ſome principles, 

maifſtained both by them and me, to a ſenſe repug- 

nant with their other known doctrines. Waterland, 
8. To force; to conſtrain; to make u 


eaſy or unnatural, g 
The lark ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straintng harſh diſcords and unpleaſing 
 Shakſpearee. 


He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is forc'd and trained: in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fierceneſs. 
To STRAIN, v. 7. | 
1. To make violent efforts. 
To build his fortune I will Arain a little, 


For s a bond in men. | 
You ftand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 


ſharps. 


Straining upon the fart. | Shakſpeare, 
p | * They rain, | 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 


Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end. 
Daniel 
Straining with too weak a wing, | 
We needs will write epiſtles to the king. 
2. To be filtered by compreſlion. 
+ . Czfar thought that all ſea ſands had natural 
ſprings of freſh water: but it is the ſea water; 
becauſe the pit filled according to the meaſure of 
the tide ; and the ſea-water, paſſing or training 
through the ſands, leaveth the faltne 8 9 
acon. 


1. An injury by too much violence. 
Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers 

a ſirain; but, if broken, is never well ſet again. 
Temple. 
In all pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of 
continuity, as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolution, 
as in convulſions or rains. Grew. 


2, [rrenge, Saxon.] Race; generation; 
deſcent. 72 | 
Thus far I can praiſe him; he is of a noble 


frrain, f 1 
Of approv'd valour. | | Shakſpeare. 
Twelve Trajan youths, born of their nobleſt 
rains, 


| 
I took alive; and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their 


. veins 


Of vital ſpirits. Chapman. 


AM 


Dryden, 


urs ö 


a. 


| 


Denham. | 


| 


Sbakſpeare. | 


Pope. | 


] Why doſt thou falſely feign 


z 


STR 


Thyſelf a Sidney ; from which noble ran 
He ſprung, that could ſo far exalt the name 
Of love, | | Waller, 
Turn then to Pharamond and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallic frain. Prior. 
3. Hereditary diſpoſition, | 
Amongſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this courteſy l 
the ffrain of man 's bred out into baboon and 
monkey. * 
Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which pro- 
pagated, ſpoil the rain of a nation. Tillaſſon. 
4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking, 
According to the genius and Hain of the book of 
Proverbs, the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are 
uſed to ſigni!y all religion and virtue. Tilloſſon. 
In our liturgy are as great rains of true ſublime 
eloquence, as are any where to be found in our 
language. Swift, 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates* knowledge in 
very lofty Arains. Baker, 
5, Song; note; ſound, 1 
Wilt thou love ſuch a woman? what, to make 
thee an inſtrument, and play falſe Araint upon 
thee ? | Sha#ſprar ts - 
Orpheus? ſelf may heave his head | 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 
Such rains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free | 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. Million. 


| Their heav'nly harps a lower „rain began, 


And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. 
| Dryden, — 
When the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his rain; 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope. 
Some future ſtrain, in which the muſe ſball tell 
How ſcience dwiudles, and how volumes ſwell. 
5 oy Young d 
6. Rank; character. 8 
But thou who, lately of the common train, 
Wert one of us, if till thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, / 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. 
5 Dryden, ' 
7. Turn; tendency ; inborn diſpoſition. 
Becauſe hereticks have a train of madneſs, he 
applied her with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, which 
with reſpite of time might haply reduce her to good 
order. | : Hayward. 
8. Manner of ſpeech or action. 
Such take too high a Main at the firſt, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can uphoſd ; 
as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy faith, 
« ultima primis cedebant. | Bacon, 
STRA1'NER. 2. . [from train.] An in- 
ſtrument of filtration. | 
The 'excrementitious moiſture 'paſſeth in birds 
through a finer and more delicate frainer than it 
doth in beaſts ; for feathers paſs through quills, and 
hair through ſkin. r Baton, 


| Shave the goat's _— beard, left thou too late - 


In vain ſhouldit feek a trainer to diſpart | 
The huſky terrene dregs from puter muſt, Philips, 
The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and the 
lacteal veſſels the Prainers, to ſeparate the pure 
emulſion from its feces. | Arbuthnet, '- 
Theſe, when condens'd, the airy region pours 

On the dry earth io rainor gentle ſhowers; 
Th” infinuating drops fink through the ſand, 
And paſs the porous /frainers of the land. 
Blackmore, 
STRAIT, adj, [e/froit, Fr. frette, Italian.] 
1. Narrow; cloſe ; not wide. 
Witneſſes, like watches, go | 
Juſt as they re ſet, too faſt or ſow ; 85 
And, where in ronſcience they're raigbt lac d, 
»Tis ten to one that ſide is caſt. Hudibra s. 
They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſſed 
the church; but then they ate mote afraid to feg, 
her, if they are laced as fr ait'as they can poflibly , * 
be. 3 Lato. 
2. Cloſe; intimate. | 3 
He, ſorgetting all former injuries, had received 


| 


4 / 


that naughty Plexirtus into à fraighs, degree . 
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8 R 
favour : his goodneſs being as apt to be 
as ihe dther's craft — 
3. Strict; rigorous. 


and all falſe ways I utterly abhor. 
— Fugitives are not relieved by the 


deceived, | 
Sidiey. 


Pſalms. 
profit of their 


taken. | Spenſer. 
' He now, forſooth, takes on him to bi 9 4 


Some certain edicts, and ſome frait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. 
f | © - Shakſpeare. 
Proceed no fraiter 'gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from the evidence of good eſteem 
| He be approv'd in practice culpable, Shak/peare. 
4» Difficult ; diftreſoful. | ö 
5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but 
is then more properly written H raigbt. 
| [See STRAIGHT, ] | 
A bell or a cannon may 


and ſounds are propagated as readily through crooked 
pipes as through fraight ones. | Newton, 
bes” i 6 Þ lat a 
1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 
Plant garriſons to command the /reights and 
narrow * 8 . 
Honour travels in a freight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt, Sha 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's frairs. 


A 
They went forth unto the fratts of the mou 


- 


are. 
k. 
ntain. 


ries, their la 
Africk, even. 

- raltar. L 
The independent party, which abhorred all mo- 
tions towards peace, were in as great /freights as the 
other how to cariy on their deſigus. 
It was impoſſible to have 'adminiftered ſuch ad- 
vice to the king, in the freight he was in, which, 
being purſued, might not have proved inconvenient. 


F -»  PTIRGER 
Bred up in y and ,/freipbts at a +4; 1 

Loſt "yp deſart here, and E Milton. 

Thus Adam, fore beſet, replied.: 1 

O0 Heav'n! in evil freight this day I ſtand 

. © Before my Judge. © Milton. 
Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

IJ muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake-: 

But in this freight to honour I'l] be true, 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. 


EIS Dryden. 
Kings reduced to ffreights, either by th 


Brerexvoed. 


or by the negligence of their predeceſſors, have been 
always involved in dark and mean * 
| . Davenant, 
Some modern authors, obſerving what ffraits they 
haye been put to in all ages to find out water enough 
_ for Noah's flood, ſay Noah's flood was not univer- 
ſal, but a national inundation. Burnet, 
Let no man who owns a providence grow deſpe- 
rate under any Calamity or frait whatſoever, but 
compoſe the anguiſh of his thoughts upon this one 
_ conſideration, that he comprehends not thoſe ſtrange 
unaccountable methods by which providence may 
diſpoſe of him. South, 
| Cæſar ſees 
The f/reights to which you're 
knows | 


driven, and as he 
| Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 


| e 
Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of 


in his thoughts. | Broome. 
She watches their time of need and adverſity ; 
and, if the can diſcover that they are in great 


put to difficulties. _ | 

MITT If your las 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this | 

Your lack of love ar bounty, you were /fraited 
For a.reply.; at leait, if you make care 

Ot happy holding her. Gs 
- 99 5 


; 1 
Shatſpeare.; 
4 
1 ; 


| | 
be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the fight of the ſounding body; 


| 
| Fudith, | 
The Saracens brought, together with their vito- | 


| 


Clarendon. 


| 


natural intir- 
mity, to conceal the fraits he was in at that time 


Areig bes or affliction, ſhe gives them ſpeedy _ | 
1 To STRAIT. v. 3. {from the noun.) To | 


Therefore hold I frait all thy commandments 1 | 
lands in England, for there is a fraighter order | 


i 


a4 


nguage and religion into all that coaſt of | 
"Hams Egypt to the freighrs of Gib- | 
| ere cuoc 


Clarenden. 


| 


þ 


| 


—— 


2. Strictneſs; rigour. 


STR 


ToSTRAI'TEN, v. a. [from firait.) 
1, To make narrow. 4 4 

The city of Sidon has a ſecure haven, yet with 
ſomething a dangerous entrance, raitened on the 


north fide by the ſea-ruined wall of the mole. 
| 4 | Sandy. 
Tf this be our condition, thus to d well 
In narrow circuit, fraiten'd by a foe = 
Subtiie or violent. | Milton. 


Whatever. ftraitens the veſſels, ſo as the channels 
me more narrow, muſt heat; therefore ſtrait 
cloaths and cold baths heat. 
2. To contract; to confine. 
The fraitening and confining the profeſſion of the 
common law, muſt naturally extend and enlarge 
the juriſdiction of the chancery. Clarendon. 
The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the freigbtening of his for- 
tune, whilſt the monied man keeps up * 
| oc 


Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that en- 
ter at the e 
Preigbtened add confined to the number, bulk, and 
diſtance of its objects. Aaaiſon. 

cauſes which Araiten the Britiſh commerce, 
will enlarge the French. Tat: ; 
3- To, make tight; to intend, 

ADTK&ICUT....- 

, Stretch them at their length, - 

And pullthefreighten'd cords with all your ſtrength. 

1 | Dryden. 

Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and _— lawn, 
c 


See 


Gaſps, as they Hralten at each end the cord, 
And dies when Dulneſs gives her page the word. 
e Dunciad. 


4+ To deprive of neceſſary room. 


Waters when ffraitened, as in the falls of bridges, | 


give a roaring noiſe. _ | con. | 
le could not be freightened in room or proviſions, | 
or compelled to fight. Clarendon, | 
The airy crowd | 
Swarm'd, and were ftraiter'd. Milton. 


Several congregations find themſelves very muck 
ftraitened; and, if the mode increaſe I with it may 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings. 


5. To diſtreſs ;'to perplex. | 


Men, by continually ſtriving and fighting to en- 


Y large their bounds, and encroaching upon one an- 
other, ſeem to be /fraitened. for want of my, 
N oy. 


STRAITHA'NDED, adj, [from rait and | 


hand. | Parſimonious ; ſparing; nig- 
o | | 
STRAITLA'CED. adj, [ frait and Jace.) | 


1. Griped with ſlays. | 
Let nature have ſcope. to faſhion the body as ſhe 
thinks beſt ; we have few well-ſhaped that are Hrait- 
laced, or much tampered with; | Locke, 
2. Stiff; conſtrained ; without freedom. 
SrRAU TUT. adv. | from rait. 
1. Narrowly, Wee 
2. Strictly; rigorouſly, 
Thoſe laws he /raitly requ 
without breach or blame. 
3. Cloſely ; intimately. 
STRAY'TNESS. 2. /. [from frrait: | 
1. Narrowneſs. 
The town was hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to 


d 


izeth to be obſerve 


come unto, by reaſon of the fraitneſs of all the 
2 Maccabees. | 


laces. 
B It is a great errour, and a narrownels or fraline/* 
of mind, if any man think that nations have nothing 
to do one with another, except there be an union in 
ſovereigaty, or a conjunction in pact. Bacon. 
The ftraitnefſs of my. conſcience will not give me 
leave to ſwallow down ſuch 


5 


I his on life anſwer the fraitne/+ of his pro- 
ceeding, it ſhall become him well. Shakſpeare. 

Among 
did exclude the females from inheriting ; and had 
many other fraitneffer and hardſbips, which were 
ſucceſſively remedied, Hale 


3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 


| 


Arbuthnot. | 


e, Except colours; but it is very much 


— 


camels. King Cbarles. 
| | He's range and peeviſh, 


the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables 


4 © 


{ 


STR 
The fraitneſs of the conveniencies of life a 
them had never reached ſo far as to the uſe of fire, 
till the Spaniards brought it amongſt them. Locke. 


STRAKE» [the obſolete preterit of frrite,] 
Didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 
Whoſe right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow frake ? 


Spenſer. 
Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick- ſands, 
they rate ſail, and fo were driven, 


Ack:. 
SrRARKE. 2. /. | 
1. A long mark; a ſtreak, SeeSTxear, 
2. A narrow board, | 


STRA ND. %. / rrnand, Saxon; rande, 
Dutch; fremd, Iſlandicxck ]) 
1. The verge of the ſea, or of any water, 


I ſaw ſweet beauty in her face; 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan frond. 
Wet | Shakſpeare, 
Qed hand 


ig n ffrand, 


- 


io: Some wretched lines from this negle 
May find my hero on the tore 


; 


Warm'd with new fires, Prior, 

A twiſt of a rope, I know not whence 
derived, . 1 e 
To STRAND. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
drive or force upon the ſhallows. 


Tarchon's alone was loſt, and franded ſtood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood, 


. . * FLY, Dryden. 
1 have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from t 


= 


2. 


| he ſea, but 
ſo few that they can only be ſuch as have ſtrayed 
from their main refidence, and been accidentally 
intercepted and Aranded by great ſtorms. 
| | - Woodward. 
Some from the ffranded veſlel force their way, 
Fearful of fate, they meet it in the ſea ; £2 
Some, who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 
STRANGE. adj, [ 
neus, Latin) 
1. Foreign; of another country. 
I do not contema the knowledge of Hrange and 
Ai vers tongues. cham. 
The natural ſubjects of the ſtate ſhould bear a ſuf- 
ficieat proportion to the ſtrange ſubjects that they 
AC Loos roman Bacon. 
2. Not domeſticgæ. 
As the man loves leaſt at home to be, | 
That hath a ſluttiſh houſe, haunted with ſprites ; 
So ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
- Turas from herſelf, and in range things delights. 
Davics. 


Prior. 
eftrange, Fr. extra- 


N 


3. Wonderful; cauſing wonder. . 
It is evident, and it is one of the range ſecrets 
in ſounds, that the whole found is not in the whole 
air only ʒ but is alſo ia every ſmall part of the air. 
a Bacon. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. | Milton, 
Thus the Hrange cuie to our ſpilt blood applied, 
Sympathy to the diſtant wound does * 5 
owley. 
It is Prange they ſhould be fo filent in this mat- 
ter, when there were ſo many occafions to ſpeak of 
it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed ſuch an in- 
fallibleJudge of controverſies. Tillotſon. 
Strange to relate! from young lilus? head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently fpread 
Around his drows, and on his temples 12 
r 


| 


| 4: Odd; irregular; not according to the 
common way, : 

Deſire my man's abode, where I did leave him: 
Sbakſpeare. 
| A ſtrange proud return you may think I make 

you, madam, when I tell you it is not from every 
dody I would be thus obliged. Suckling. 


5. Unknown; new. 


cuſtom had inured them to the former kind 


3 which the latter was new and range in 


| their cats, 


Hacker. 


r 
Fere is the hand and ſea! of the duke: you know 
the charaQter, I doubt not; and the fignet is not 


ftrange to you. | Shakfpeare. 
Joſeph a his brethreo, but made himſelf frange 
unto them. 1 efts, 
| Here paſſion firſt I felt, 
Commotion ffrange ! Milton. 
6. Remote, | 


She makes it range, but ſhe would be beſt pleas'd 


To be ſo anger'd with another letter, Sha#ſþeare. | 


7, Uncommonly good or bad. 

This made David to admire the law of God at 
that range rate, and to advance the knowledge of 
it above all other knowledge, Tillctſon, 

8. Unacquainted. 


They were now, like ſand without lime, ill bound 


together, at a gaze, looking „range one upon another, 
not knowing who was faithful, Bacon. 


SERANGE, irterj, An expreſſion of wonder, 
Strange! what extremes ſhould thus preſerve the 

| ſnow 
High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. 
"4 aller, 
Strange! that fatherly authority ſhould be the 
. only original of government, and yet all mankind 
not know it. Locke, 


To STRANGE, v. 7. [from the adjective.] 
To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, 

Were all the aſſertions of Ariſtotle ſuch as theo- 

logy pronounceth impieties, which we range not at 

' trom one of whom a father ſaith, Nec Deum coluit, 

nec curavit. Glanville. 


STRA'NGELY, adv. from range.] 
1. With ſome relation to foreigners, 
a As by ſtrange fortune 
It came to ue, Ido in juſtice charge thee 
That thou commend it ſfrangely to ſome place, 
Where chance may nurſe or end it. hakſpeare. 
2. Wonderfully; in a way to cauſe won- 
der, but commonly with a degree of 
diſlike. 
My former ſpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, I ſay, 
Things have been frangely borne, Shakſpeare, 
How Hrangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe ; 
And war. more. force, but not- more pains, employs. 
; 5 ryden. 
We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thole vir- 
tuous qualities, which we were frangely careleſs if 
| we did not bring from home with us. Spratt. 
la a time of affliction; the remembrance of our 
good deeds: will frargely. cheer and ſupport our 
ſpirits. _ Calamy. 


It would ſtrangely delight you to ſee with what | 


ſpirit he converſes, with what tenderneſs he reproves, 
with what affection he exhorts,. and with what 

* vigour he preaches; Law. 
How /trangely crowds miſplace things and miſcal! 
Madneſs in one is liberty in all. Harte, 


STrAa'nNGENESS. 2. / [from frange.] 


1. Foreignneſs ; the ſtate of belonging to | 


another country, | 
Tf I will obey the goſpel, no diſtance of place, no 
ſtrangeneſs of country, can make any man a ſtran- 
ger to me. NT” : Spratt, 
2. Uncommunicativeneſs ; diſtance of be. 
haviour 5 3 
Ungird thy Frangeneſs, and tell me what I ſhall 
vent to my lady. Shakſpeare. 
Will you not obſerve 
The /frangeneſs of his alter d countenance ? 
5 e | Sbalſpeare. 
3. Remoteneſs from common manners or 
notions ; uncoutbneſs. 
Men worthier tha mimſelf 2 
Here tend the ſavage frangene/s he puts on; 
And undergo, in an obſerving kind, 
. Shakſpeare. 


His humoreus predominance. 
4. Mutual diſlike, | 

In this peace there was an article that no Engliſh- 

man ſhould enter into Scotland, and no Scotiſhman 

into England, without letters commendatory : this 

_ Wight ſcem a means to doutinue a frangene/e be- 


——] _——_— 


u 


| 


* 


- 


4. One unacquainted, 


5. One not admitted to any communica- 


To STRANGER, v. 4. [from the noun.] 


To STRA'NGLE. v. a. | flrangulo, Lat.] 
1. To choak ; to ſuffocate; to 


S8 TR 
tween the nations; but it was done to lock in the 
borderers. Bacon. 

eee power of raiſing won- 
er. | 


If a man, for curioſity or frangene/s ſake, would 
make a puppet pronounce a word, let him conſider 
the motion of the inſtruments of voice, and the like 
ſounds made in inanimate bodies. Bacon. 

This raiſed greater tumults and boilings in the 
hearts of men, than the frangereſs and ſeeming un- 
reaſonableneſs of all the former articles. South. 


STRA'NGER, 1. J. [ e/tranger, Fr.] 
1. A foreigner; one of another country. 
I am a moſt poor woman, and a ffranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indiff rent. Shakſpeare. 

Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt ; ' | 
Flying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger 
Of here and every where, Shakſpeare. 
There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented 
by frrangers, whether they are ſuch as come out of 
curioſity, or ſuch who are obliged to attend the 
court of Rome. : Addiſon. 
After a year's interregnum from the death of Ro- 
mulus, the ſenate of their own authority choſe a ſuc- 
ceſſor, and a ſtranger, merely upon the fame of his 
virtues, Swift. 
2. One unknown, 
Strangers and foes do ſunder, and not kiſs. 
Shakſpeare. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And font me as you ſpurn a „ . cur 
Over your threſhold, Shakſpeare. 
We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are 
wholly aliens and rangers the one to the other. 


Bacon, 
His peruſal of the writings of his friends and, 
rangers. | Fell 


They came, and near him plac'd the ffranger 
gueſt, . 
Thus the majeſtick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind, 
On the green margin innocently ſtood, 
And gaz'd indulgent on the cryſtal flood; 
Survey'd the „ranger in the painted wave, - 
And ſmiling, prais'd the beauties which as gave. 
i ung. 
3. A gueſt; one not a domeſtick. 
He will vouchſaſe 
This day to be our gueſt : bring, forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly anger. 


My child is yet a fraxger in the world; 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years. 
WP Shakſpeare.: 
| 1 was no ſtranger to the original i I had alſo 
ſtud ied Virgil's deſign, and his diſpoſition of it. 
5 Dryden. | 


tion or fellowſhip. Wile 1 4 
I unſpeak my detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames upon myſelf, ; 

For ſtrangers to my nature. Sbalſpeare. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And rangers to the ſun yet ripen here. Granville, 


To eſtrange; to alienate. 
Will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ranger d with our 


oath, | 
Take her or leave her? Shakſpeare, 


tercepting the breath 
His face is black and full of blood; | 

His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd, 

Staring full ghaſtly, like a frangled man. 

Shakfpeare, 

Shall I not then be ſtifled io the yault, 

To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 

And there be frangled ere my Romeo comes? 


Milt om. | 


2. An artifice; a trick by which 


| ' Shakſpeare. | © 
Doſt thou not know that thou haſt /rang/ed 
_ thige hulbaods? e -- $12, £445 obit, 


+ 


S 3 8 


The lion did teqr in pieces enough for his wheſpsy 
and Hrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes 
with prey. . Nehemiah. 
So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that 
our Saxon anceſtors compelled the adultereſs to 
frrangle herſelf ; and he who debauched her was to 
be hanged over her grave. Alice. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or 
appearance. 
By th' clock, 'tis day; 
And yet dark night firang/es the travelling lamp: 
Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame? 
Shakſpeares 
STRA'NGLER, . J. [from frangle, | One 
who ſtrangles. | 
The band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip toge- 
ther, will be the very ftrarngler of their amity. 
| Shatkſpeares 
STRA'NGLES, 2. /. [from ftrangle.] Swel- 
lings in a horſe's throat. | 
STRANGULA'TION. 7. A 
The act of ſtrangling; ſuffocation; the 
ſtate of being ſtrangled. | 
A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in itſelf, for its pow- 
der is harmleſs; but becauſe, being received into 
the ſtomach, it ſwelleth, and, b e its con- 
tinual diſtenſion, induceth a ſtrangulation. 
: Brown. 
The reduction of the jaws is difficult; and, if 
they be not timely reduced, there happen paralyſis 
and ftrangulation. Wiſeman, 
STRA'NGURY, #. . [5gaſyugin; firan- 
gurie, Fr.] A difficulty of urine at- 
tended with pain, | 


STRAP, z. /. | firoppe, Dutch; roppa, 
Italian.) A narrow long lip of cloth 
or leather, 

Theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
ſo be theſe boots too; an' they be not, let them 
hang themſelves in their own /raps.. Shakſpe 


ares 


1 found but one huſband, a lively cobler, that © 


kicked and ſpurred all the while his wife was carry- 
ing him on; and had ſcarce paſſed a day without 
giving ber the diſcipline of the trap. Spectator. 
To STRAP, v. 4. [from ſtrap.] To beat 
with a ſtrap. 
S TRAA“ DO. 2. /. Chaſtiſement by 
blows. | | 
Were I at the ffrappado, or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulſion. 
Shakſpeare, 
STRA'PPING. adj, Vaſt; large; bulky. 
Uſed of large men or women in con- 
tempt. : | 
STRA'TA. n. /. [ The plural of fratun, + 
Lat.] Beds; layers. A philoſophical 
term. | 5 
The terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into fratk, or 
layers, placed one upon another; in like manner as 
any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a fluid, 
will naturally be,  Wudward;' 
Wich how much wiſdom are the fraza laid, 
Of different weight and of a different kind, 
Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends deſigu'd! 
Blackmore. 


SIA rien. 1. /. [ 5garwype ; ftrata - 


geme, Fr.] 
1. An artifice in war; a trick by which 
an enemy 1s deceived. 
John Talbot, I did ſend for thee, 


To tutor thee in fratagems of war. Shakſpeare, 
ill by in- | 8 895 


| Ev'ry minute now 
Should be the father of ſome Hratagem. , 
| Shakſpeare. 
ome ad- 
vantage is obtained. L 5 


Rouſe up your courage, call up all your counſels, 


And think on all thoſe fratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter. | oo dangers. 
A | am. 


T hoſe oſt are fratagems which errours ſeem ; ' 
Nor is it Homer: node, but we who dream. opc. 
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frratifier, Fr. from | 
o range in beds or 
A chy mical term. 


7 STRA'TIPY. v. 4 
frratum, Latin. ] 


layers, 


STRATUM. a. , [ Latin.] A bed; 2 


layer. A term of philo 9 
Another was found in a perpendicular fifſure of a 
- firatum of ſtone in Laugron iron-mine, Cumber- 
land. | oodward. | 
Drill'd through the ſandy fratum ev'ry way 
The waters with the ſandy flratum riſe. Th:mſon. 
-STRAW. . /. [yrneop, Saxon; tro, | 
Dutch.] | 1 . 
1. The ffalk on which corn grows, and 
from which it is thraſhed. 
[ can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a raw, 
. Intendiog deep ſuſpicion, hakſpeare. 
Plate ſin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks; 
Aim it in rags, a pigmy's trat doth pierce it. 
Shakſpeare, 
Apples in hay and fraw ripened: apparently ; 


ſophy. 


* 


but the apple in the fraw more. Bacon, | es mrery impounded as a fray Shatſpeare | 
My new trau hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, ; Soul 4 — N deare, | 
Loet Peggy wear. | | ay. ! | | 
Moce light he treads, more tall he ſeems to riſe, You muſt be kept a year and day, Hudibras. 


And ſtruts a fraw breadth nearer to the ſkies, 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs, 
Thy arms, thy liberty, beſide 
All that's on th” outfide'of thy hide, 
Ate mine by military law, 
. Ot which I will not bate one fraw, Hudibrus. 
is not a frag matter whether the main cauſe 
be right or wrong. L' Eftrange. 
STRAWBZAMRT. 2. / | fragaria, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Content with food which nature ſreely bred, 
On wildings and on ffrawberries they fed. Dryden. 


Strawberries, by their fragrant ſmell, ſeem to | 


be cordial; the feeds obtained by ſhaking the ri 
ſtuit in winter, are an excellent remedy againſt the 
ſtone. The juice of frawberries and lemons in 
ſpring - water, is an excellent drink in bilious fevers, 
* Arbutbnot. 

STRAWDERRT Tree. 2. % [ arbutus, Lat. 

It is ever green, the leaves roundiſh an 
ſerrated on the edges: the fruit is of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance, and very like a ſtraw. 


berry . M iller, 
 'STrA'wBUILT, adj. | fraw and built. 
Made up of ſtraw, 
They on the ſmoothed plank, 
The ſuburb of their /rawbilt citadel, 
| New tubb'd with balm, expatiate. Milton. 


'STRAWCOLOURED, adj [ffraw and 
colaur,) Of a light yellow. 
1 will diſcharge it in your frawuceloir'd beard, 
| Shatſpeare. 


STR \'wwoRkM, 1. F 4 [ fraw and worm: 


phyyganion, Lat.] A worm bred in ſtraw, | 
SrRA W. adj, [from frow.] Made of 
ſtraw; tice of ſtraw. * 


. There the frawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall dowa betore him like the mower's ſwath. 
I 3 Sbaß e. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there 
will appear waves of a colour differing from that of 
the reſt ; the wind, by depreſſing ſ6me of the ears, 
and not others, makes the one reflect more from the 
lateral and frawy parts than the reſt. Boyle. 


Ta STRAY. v. u. [ſiroe, Daniſh, to ſcat. 
ter; fravviare, Italian, to wander.) 
1. To wander; to n. ; ada 1 ne 
My eye, deſcending from the eys 
Where Thames mong the wanton valley rays. 
-- 0 comer 75. — 
I, the glad gales o'er all her beaut | 
8 lips, and in her boſom play. Pope 


— 


7 


0 STRAY. v. a. To miſlead, 


Tickel. \ 


{STREAK. 2. . [ 


8 T R 


What ou hath thee now hither brought this 
way 

Or doen feeble feet unweeting hither "PP 

oy | A. 


ws No where can I fray, 
Save back to England : all's the world's my way.. 


| | Shbakſpeare. 
dhe doth fray about gk | 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneeling pra 
For happy wedlock hours. Shakſpeare. 
Wand”reft thou within this lucid orb, 
And fray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide 


| 
| 


Obſolete, 
Hath not elſe his eye | 
$tray'd his affection in unlawful love? Shakſpeare. 
'STRAYe 2. /. {from the verb.] | 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its 
limits; any thing loſt by wandering. 
She hath herſelf not only well defended, 


| 


When he has traced his talk through all its wild 
rambles, let him bring home his Fray ; not like the 
loſt ſheep, with joy, but with tears of penitence. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a 
ray. | Dryden. 
cries out, neighbour haſt thou ſeen a fra 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way ? Ada; 
Act of wandering. 

I would not from your love make ſuch a 

To match you where I hate, 


on. 
2. | 
1 
ice, Saxon; fireke, 
Dutch; fAricia, Italian.] A line of 
colour different from that of the ground, 
Sometimes written ſtrate. 
The weſt yet glimmers with fome freaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gaih the timely inn. Sbalſpeare. 
What mean thoſe colour'd freaks in heav'n, 
Diſtended, as the brow of God appeas'd? Milton. 
The night comes on, we enger to purſue 
Till the laſt freaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryd. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 
How ruddy, like your lips, their freaks appear! 
While the fantaſtick tulip ſtrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted freak, Prior. 


— 


[To Stxras. b. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſtripe; to varięgate in hues; to 
dapple. / 
All the yeanlings which were freak'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. 5 Shakſpeare. 
A A mule admirably freaked and dappled with white 
and black. Sand ys. 
To- morrow, ere freſh morning frreat the eaſt, 
Wich firſt approach of light we muſt be tis'n, 


And at our pleaſant labour, to reform 
Von flow ry arbours. Millan. 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 


To the large convex of yonꝰ azure ſky; , 

Behold it like an ample curtain — 

Now ftreak'd and glowing with the morning red, 

Anon at noon. in flaming yellow bright, 

Aud chuling fable for the peaceful night, 

2, To ſtretch, . Obſolete. 

| - She lurks in midſt of all her den, and freaks - 

From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks; + 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls. 


© . Chapman. 
from Areal.] Striped; 
variegated by hues. Wer rn 
When the hoary head is hid in ſuow, 
The life is in the leaf, aud till between 
The fits of falling ſnows appears un, | 
. * ryden. 


STREAM, ». [prneam 


Prior. 


STRE'AKY. adj. 


2. To rove-out of the way; to range 
beyond the proper Hnuts. Fe, 


| Iflandick ; fru, Dutch.) 


oy 


To reconduct thy ſteps? _ . X 
3. To err; to deviate from the right. 
We have erred and frayed. Common Prayer. 


2. Any thing iſſuing 


ray 
Shabfpeare, | 


4 


| x; Aboundiog in x 


1. A running water; the courſe of run. 
ning water; current. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy freamy, 
- Twinkling another counterfeited beam. Shalſpeare. 
He brought freams out of the rock, and cauſed 
waters to run down like rivers. Palins, 
Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation loud | 
Heard in the rueful_fream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage ; 
Far off from theſe, a flow and filent Hream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls | 
Her wat*ry labyriath, Milton, 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy fream 
My great example, as thou art my theme ! 
Thoꝰ deep yet clear, tho? gentle yet not dull, 


| 


Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
4 Denham, 
Thus from one common ſource our freams divide; 


Our's is the Trojan, your's th' Arcadian fide. Dry, 
Divided intereſts, while thou think to ſway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fream away. 
Dryden, 
7 from a head, and 
moving forward with continuity of parts, 
Fa ug breath of the Lord is like a ſtream of brim- 


0 55 Iſaiah, 
You, Drances, never want a ſtream of words. 


1 Dryden. 
The ffream of beneficence hath, by ſeveral rivu- 
lets which have fince fallen into it, wonderfully 
- enlarged its current, Atterbury, 
3. Any thing forcible and continued. 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportable z and, being ſhort, 
the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any treat 
of weather. Raleigh, 
It is looked upon as an inſolence for a man to 
adhere to his own opinion, againſt the current rea m 
of antiquity. Locke, 
4. Courſe; current. x 
The very ffream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
hath helmed, muſt give him a better proclamation. 
+ 8 Shakſpeare, 
To STREAM, v. . [ fireyma, Iflandick.] 
1. To flow; to run in a continuous cur. 
rent, 


| 


— 


by 


God bad the ground be dry, ; 
All but between thoſe banks where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 


. Milton, 

| On all fides round 7d 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the 
ground. Pepe. 


2. To emit a current; to pour out water 
in a ſtream; to be overflo wn. 
Then 8 Greece with Hfreaming eyes would 


ral 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praiſe. Pope. 
3. To iſſue forth with continuance, not by 
fits. ; ö 
Now to impartial love, that god moſt hip | 
Do my ſighs reg: oe Shut ares 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glori 7 
And — hes.” ts . b 
To STREAM. v. 43. To mark with colours 
or embroidery in long tracts. 
The herald's mantle is freamed with gold. Bacon. 
STRE'AMER. 2. . [from ffream.] An 
enſign; a flag; a pennon; any thing 
flowing looſely from a ſtock. 
| His brave fleet | 
Wich filken /reamers the young Phœbus fanning. 


\ Shakſpeares 
_ + The my en began to riſe, 
And wav'd her ſaffron freamer through the ſkies. * 


Dryde Ms 
Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whoſe waving freamers the glad general knows. 


The man of ſenſe his meat devours, * 

But only ſmells the peel and flow'ss : 

And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the freamer, Prior. 
SRAM. ad}. {from mam, ] 


unning water. 


9 — N 


a, 


— 


= 


©. 


1, A way, properly a paved way between 


: Arcadia, 
However freamy now, aduſt and dry, 
Denied the goddeſs water: where deep Melas 


And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmoak'd 
Obſcure with rifing duſt, 


2. Flowing with a current, 
Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield 
Like the broad ſun illumin'd all the field; 
His nedding helm emits a freamy ray. Pope. 
STREET. ». /. [rrnær, Saxon; ftraz, 
German; frada, Spaniſh and Italian; 
fireede, Daniſh ;. fract, Dutch; fratum, 
Latin, ] 


Prior, 


two rows of houſes. 
le led us through fair greets; and all the way we 
went there were gathered people on both ſides, ſtand- 
ing in a row. Wet Bacon. 
The ſtreets are no larger than alleys. Sandys. 
Y Whea night 
Darkens the frees, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine; 
| Witneſs the freets of Sodom. Milton. 
The Italians, ſay the ancients, always conſidered 
the ſituation of a building, whether it were high or 
low, in an open ſquare, or in a narrow free?, and 
more or leſs deviated from their rule of art. Addi/or. 
When you tattle with ſome crony ſervant in the 
ſame ſtreet, leave your own /reet-door open. Sift. 
2. Proverbially, a publick place. 
That there be no leading into captivity, and no 
complaining in our freets, | Pſalms. 
Our publick ways would be ſo crowded, that we 
ſhould want Atreet- room. Speftator. 
Let us reflect upon what we daily ſee practiſed in 
the world ; and can we believe, if an _ of Chriſt 
appeared in our ffreets, he would retra& his caution, 
and command us to be conformed to the world ? 
ers, 


STRE'ETWALKER, 2. / | freet and wwalk.] 
A common proftitute, that offers herſelf 
to ſale in the open ſtreet. 


STRENGTH. 2. / [75nengs, Saxon, ] 


1, Force ; vigour; power of the body, 
MW, — from 28 * from juſt, 
_ Ulaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Milton. 
| Thou muſt 2 
Thy youth, thy frength, thy beauty, which will 
change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
Th' inſulting Trojan came, 


And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the frengrh of this tongue-valiant lord, 
Tan that black hour, that ſav'd you from the ſword ? 
Dryden, 
2, Power of -endurance ; firmneſs ; Jura. 
bility; toughneſs ; hardneſs. 
Not founded on the brittle Arength of bones. 


5 Milton. 
Firm Dorick pon found the ſolid baſe, 
The fair Corinthian crown the higher ſpace, 
And all below is frength, and all above is grace. 

. Dryden. 
3. a ng of any kind; power of any 
kind. 


Strength there muſt be either of love or war, | 


even ſuch contrary ways leading to the ſame 404, 


Hal 
God, in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with /rength entire and free-will arm'd, 


This act 
Shall cruſh the freng/h of Satan. Milton, | 
4. Power of reſiſtance; ſureneſs ; faſtneſs. 
Our caſtle's frength | 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn, _  Shakfpeare, 
5. Support; ſecurity ; that which ſupports, 
Bereave me not thy aid, 
Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only Hrength and ſtay. 
6. Power of mind 
Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs 
of thought, and frengtb of judgment, few have 
equalled, : 1 ; | 


Milton. | 


Milton, 
z force of any mental 


ay, 


and penetration | 


] He enjoyed the greateſt Hrength of good ſenſe, 


| 


| 


] * To animate; to fix in reſolution. 


| 


i 


upon the ſtrength of ſuch tenures, in after times, the 


„TR 


and the moſt exquiſite tafto of politeneſs. Addiſon. 

We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 

And each from each contract new /rength and light. 
Pope, 
7. Spirit ; animation. | 
Methinks I feel new frength within me tiſe, 
Wings growing, and dominion given, Milton, 
Adam and firſt matron Eve | 
Had ended now their oriſons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair. | Milton. 
8, Vigour of writing; nervous diQtion 
force, oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing-or 
painting. ä 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly ſlow; 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's frength and Waller's date oy 
Oln. e. 
ca frength, Coreggio's ſofter line, 
Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 
Pope, 
9. Potency of liquors, 
10. Fortification ; fortreſs. 

The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not only be re- 
tarded by the guard of our heart, but fenced in by 
certain de placed in the mouth. Ben For/on. 

He thought 
This inacceflible high grength to have ſeiz d. Milt. 
Betray'd in all his Hrengibs, the wood beſet; 
All inſtruments, all arts, of ruin met. Denham. 
11. Support; maintenance of power. 

What they boded would be a miſchief to us, you 

are providing, ſhall be one of our principal a 
EIT Fratt. 

12. Legal force; validity; ſecurity, 
13. Confidence imparted. | 

Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to his 
captain, and from the captain to the prince; and 


deſcendents of theſe people and their kings did ſubſiſt 

and make their wars. Davenant. 
The allies, after a ſucceſsful ſummer, are too apt, 

upon the /frength of it, to negleR their preparations 


for the enſuing campaign. Addiſon, | 
14. Armament; force; power, 
What is his frengh by land? Shakſpeare. 


Nor was there any other ſtrength deſigued to 
attend about his highneſs than one regiment. | 
| Clarendon. 

15, Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative 
force, | * 


This preſuppoſed, it may then ſtand very well with 
ſrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to WO. 
er. 


To STRENGTH; V, a, Jo ftrengthen, 
Not uſed, 


Edward's happy order'd reign moſt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to frengh his ſtate, Daniel. 
To STRE'NGTHEN. v. a, | from firength.] 
1, To make ſtrong. | 


2. To confirm ; to eſtabliſh. 
Authority is by nothing fo much frengthened and | 
confirmed as by cuſtom; for no man ealily diſtruits | 
the things which he and all mea have been always 
bred up to. Temple, 
Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 
Aud bleſs your critick with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trult, | 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; 
Whoſe own example ffrengthens all his laws, 
| And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. Pope. 
If it were true that women were thus naturally 
vain and light, then how much more blameable js 
that education, which ſeems contrived to ſtrengiben 
and increaſe this tolly. w, 


Let us riſe up and build: ſo they Hrengtbened 
their hands for this work. 

| L Charge Joſhua, and encourage him, and frengrhen 
im, | 
4. To make to increaſe in power or ſecu- 
Tity, 1 


Litke. | 


d . 
STRESS. 2. /. e Saxon, violence; 


Nehemiah. | 


Deuteronomy. | 


4 


0 8 T R 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the teſt, 
With powerful policy ſfrengiben themſelves. Shalſ. 
They ſought the frergtbering of the beathen. 
| 1 Maccabecs. 
To STRE'/NGTHEN. v. 2. To grow ſtrong. 
Oh men for flatt'ry and deceit renown'd ! | 
Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him; 
Till, as your years increaſe, that „rengibent too, 
T' undo poor maids. Ctwvay. 
The diſeaſe, that ſhall deſtroy at length, 
Grows with his growth, and /frengthers with his 


| ſtrength. Pope. 
STRE'NGTHENER, | z. / [from ſtrengthen, 
STRE NGTHNER, | by contraction ſtrength. 


ner.] | 
1. That which 
makes ſtrong, 
Garlick is a great frengtherer of the ſtomach, 
upon decays of appetite, or indigeſtion. Temple, 
2. [In medicine.] Slreugtbenert add to 
the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids : 
cordials are ſuch as drive on the vital 
actions; but theſe ſuch as confirm the 
ſtamina, | Quincy, 
STRE'NGTHLESS, adj, [from ftrength.] 
1. Wanting ſtrength ; deprived of ſtrength. 
Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ffrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, Shak/peares 
As the wretch, whoſe fever-weakened joints, 
Like ftreigthleſs hinges, buckle under lite, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Shakſpeare. 


Out of his keeper's arms. 
2, Wanting potency ; weak, Uſed of 
liquors, | | | 
This liquor muſt be inflammable or not, and yet 
ſubtile an pungent, which may be called ſpirit ; or 
elſe frengthleſs or inſipid, which may be named 
hlegm. Boyle. 
STRENUOUS. adj. [ frenus, Latin. J 
r. Brave; bold; active; valiant; dangers 
ouſly laborious. | | 
Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty z 
Bondage with eaſe than frenuous liberty. Milton. 
2. Zealous; vehement, | 
He reſolves to be frenuous for taking off the teſt, 
againſt the maxims of all wiſe chriſtian governments, 
which always had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, leaving 
at beſt a toleration to others. Swift to Pope, 
Citizens within the bills of mortality have been 
fFrenuous againſt the church and crown, Swift, 
STRE'NUOUSLY. adv. | from flrenuons. 
1. Vigoroully ; actively. \ 
Many can uſe both hands, yet will there divers 
remain that can ftrenuoufly make ule of neither, 
brown, 
2. Zealouſly; vehemently ; with ardour, 
Writers diſpute Hrenucigſiy for the liberty of con- 


ſcience, and 8 largely againſt all eccleſiaſticks, 
under the name of high church. Swift. 


gives ſtrength ; that which 


There was no true catholick but ffrenuonfly cone 


tended for it, - Waterland. 
STRE'PEROUS, adi. | Preps, Lat.] Loud; 
noiſy. | 
Porta conceives, becauſe in a ſheperous eruption it 
riſeth againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt lightning. 
Brown, 


or from diſtreſs. 
1. Importance; important part. 
The /#r:/s of the table lies upon the hazard of 
having a bumerous ſtock of children, L'Efrange. 
This, on which the great Are of the buſineſs 


depends, would have been made out with reaſons 
ſufficient. Lecke, 


2. Importance imputed; weight aſcribed; 
A body may as well 5 too little as too much 
0 


Archi upon a dream; but the leſs we heed them the 
better, 


It ſhewed how very little Argſi is to be laid upon 
the precedents they bring, | I.. 
Conlider how great a frc/* he laid upon this duty, 
wile upon earth, aud how earneſtly he recommended 
I * 4 % Attirbury. 
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1555 2. Forte of body extended. 
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F 


'STR 


3. Violence; force, either acting or ſuf- | 


VB., of weather Ariv'a, 
At laſt they landed. | Dryden. 
Though the faculties of the mind are fmproved by 
exerciſe, yet they muſt not be put to a , beyond 
their ſtrength, | e Locke. 
To STRESS, v. a. [evidently from diſtre/+. | 
To diſtreſs ; to put to hardſhips or diffi- 
<ulties, - 5 F 
.  Stirred with pity of the light 
Of this 8 ; free 
| To STRETCH, D. as 
firecken, Dutch. ] 


1. To extend; to ſpread ont to a diſtance. 


The Fretching out of his wings (ſhall fill the 
breadth of thy land. Vaiab. 
Streteb thine hand 
Take thy rod, and fretch out thine hand. 
Eden fretch'd her line 4 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
2. To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace, 
| Regions to-which . | f 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth 
. And all the ſea, from one entire globoſe 


penſer. 


Exod. 


Streteb'd into longitude. Milton. 
3. To expand; to diſplay. 
Leviathan on the deep, 1 
Streteb'd like a promontory,-fleeps. Milton. 


What more likely to fretch forth the heavens, and 
lay the foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? 


; X : 4 Tillotſon, 
4. To ftrain to the utmoit, | 
+ This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would fretch thy ſpirits up into the 


air, Shak/peare 

To make tenſe. 5 
So the ffrerch'd cord the ſhackled dancer tries. 
res | | - Smith, 

6. To carry by violence further than is 
right; to ſtrain: as, to Hretch a text; to 
ftretch credit, | OS 
© To STRETCH. v. u. 


, 5. 


1. To be extended, locally, intellectually, 


or conſequentially, _ 
Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance 
- Fretch unto it. Whitgift. 
| A third? a fourth? 


What! will the line /retcb out to th? crack of doom? 


© This to rich Ophir's riding 


morn is known, 
And fretch'd out far to the 


urat ſwarthy zone. 
4 a | Cowley. 
| Your dungeon fretching far and wide beneath. 
þ, 1 | Milton, 
To bear extenſion without rupture, 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors 
of the egg, becauſe it would reich and yield, 
remained ugbroken. oyle, 
3. To ſally beyond the truth 
What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt 
probable event that is reported by one who uſes to 
frretch. Government of the, Tongue, 
STRETCH, v. / [from the verb.] 
1. Extenſion ; reach; occ 
ſpace. | . 
At all her Areteb her little wings ſhe ſpread 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead: 
Tuben flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
7 en. 


To print a kiſs. Dryd 
4 Diſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the bones would 


- Vo. 


be in ſome danger of, upon a great and ſudden fretch | 


or contortion, if they were dry. Ray, 
le thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, | 

| 4 By reteb of arms the diftant ſhore to gain. Dryden. 
3. Effort ; ſtruggle: from the act of run- 

- © * Thoſe put's lawful authority upon the Frerch, to 
tte abuſe of power, under W 


6 1 
- 


Ni 


%, 


* 


upation of more 


—_ 


[renecan, Saxon ; | 


unto the poor, Ecclefiafticus. 


Shakſpeare. | ' 


an 


* 
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, 


| 


| 


— 


| 
N 


gained out of t 


STR 


Upon this alarm we made incredible frerches to- 
wards the ſouth, to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton, 
Adadiſon. 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. | 
Quotations, in their utmoſt frezch, can ſignify no 
more than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies of 
mind. 
5. Utmoſt reach of power. 
This is the utmoſt frerch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, falſe and vain, Granv. 
STRE'TCHER, . / from reich.] 
t. Any thing uſed for extenſion, 


— 


g His hopes enſtil'd 
ö His ſtrength, the feretcher of Ulyſſes! ring, 
And his ſteele's piercer. | | Chapman, 


2, A term in bricklaying. 


Tooth in the ſtretehing courſe two inches with 
the fretcher only. |  Moxon, 


3. The timber againſt which the rower 
plants his feet. | 
This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends ; 
They tug at ey'ry oar, and every ſtretcher bends. 
Dryden 
To STREW. vv. a. LON orthography of this 
word 1s doubtful, It is ſometimes written 
Area, and ſometimes frow ; Thave taken 
both: Skinner propoſes frew, and Junius 
writes hraau. Their reaſons will appear 
in the word from which it may be deriv- 


Arũer, Daniſh, Perhaps froww is beſt 


with pronunciation. See STROW.] 

1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 
The ſnow which does the top of Pindus frew, 
Did never whiter ſhew. Spenſer. 

Is thine alone the ſeed that Frews the plain? 
The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 


Pope. 
2, To ſpread by ſcattering. 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, ſweet 


3. To ſcatter looſely. : 
I be calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, 


and ffrewed it upon the water, and made Iſrael 
drink of it. . Exodus. 


With furies and nocturnal orgies fir d, 
Whom e'en the ſavage beaſts had ſpar d, wo kill'd, 
And „re his mangled limbs « wok. the field. 
; | 5 | Dryden. 
STRE'WMENT. 2. / [from frew,] Any 
thing ſcattered in decoration, 


Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on 

Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, - 

Her maiden ffrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burials - \ Shakſpeare, 


STRIA. 2. .. [Latin.] In natural hiſtory, 
the ſmall channels in the ſhells of cockles 
and ſcallops. ifs 
The falt, leifarely permitted to ſhoot of itſelf in 
the liquor, expoſed to the open air, did ſhoot into 
more fair chryſtalline frie than, thoſe that were 
he temaining part of the ſame liquor 
| Boyle, 
adj, [from firiz, Lat. ftrie, 
* r.] Formed in ſtriæ. 


by a more haſty evaporation. | 
STRIATE, | 


STRI ATED, 


ing particles as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by 


.  ireams attracted from either pole unto the equator. 


rown. 
Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been 
a fun, and fo the centre of a lefler vortex, whoſe 

axis ſtill kept the ſame poſture, by reaſon of the 


but only in this di 


Ariate particles finding no tit pores for their paſſages, 


7 


Atterbury. | 


* þ 


being that which reconciles etymology | 


Her death was doubtful. —For chatitable prayers | 
er; 


Theſe effluviums fly by friated atoms and wind- 


N 


ed. Straguan, Gothick ; frozen, Dutch; 
Trneapian, Saxon; frawwen, German; 


maid ! ; ; 
And not have re. thy grave. Shakſpeare, 
Here be tears of perfect moan, | 
Wept for thee in Helicon ; 
And ſome flowers and ſome bays, 
For thy herſe, to frew the ways. Milton. 


, * 


N 


4 


STR 
= Ceryftal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcy, 
ſhews, if broke, a Hrlated or fibrous texture, like 
thoſe tales. | Woodward, 
STevaTuURE, z. /. [from ftriz ; ftrieur, 
French. ] Diſpoſition of ftriz, 
Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varictics 
in the cruſt, friature, and texture of the body. 
f 0 Woodward, 
STrICei z. /. [5pivt; firix, Latin, ] A 
bird of bad omen. | 
The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe night-raven, trump of doleful d rere, 
The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, 
The rueful rick, ill waiting on the bier. Spenſer- 
STr1i'cxeENn, The ancient varticiole of 
Arile; but it has in the antiquated phraſe 


ftricken (that is, advanced in years) a 


meaning not borrowed from ride. 

The cunningeſt mariners were fo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thought it beſt with richer ſails 
to yield to be governed by it. Sidney, 

| That ſhall I ſhew, as ſure as hound 
The. fricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding 


wound. Spenſer. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well rieten 

in age. | Geneſis. 

With blindneſs were theſe richer. Wiſdom, 


Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverſy 
touching certain arms, were appointed to run ſome 
courſes, when Parker was ſtricken into the mouth 
at the firſt courſe. ; Bacon, 

Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater power 
than any other ſubject in Ireland, yet was he ſo far 
firicken in years, as that he was unable to manage 
the martial affairs. Davies. 
STR1'CKLE, or S:rickle/5, or Stritchel. u. f. 

That which ſtrikes the corn, to level it 

with the buſhel. Ainſaborth. 
STRICT, adj. { Aricus, Latin,] 

1. Exact; accurate; rigorouſly nice, 
Thou'lt fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping fride/? watch. | 

- As legions in the field their front diſplay, 

To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 

And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 

Strict to their figure, though in wider ſpace. Dryd. 

He checks the bold defign';; - 

And rules as fi his labour'd works confine, 

As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line, Fope. 
2. Severe; rigorous ; not mild; not indut. 


Milton, 


ent. 
Sane her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the fri deputy. Sha'ſpeare, 


Thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Inextricable, or fri neceſſity. Milton, 
If a fri hand be kept over children from the 
beginning, they will in that age be traCtable ; and 
if, as they grow up, the rigour be, as they deſerve it, 


gently relaxed, former reftraints will increaſe their 
love. e. 


Numa the rites of /ri& religion knew; 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. 
3. Contined ; not extenſive. . 
As they took the compaſs of their commiſſion 
Aricter or larger, ſe their dealings were more or leſs 


te. Hooker. 
4. Cloſe ; tight. x | 

| The god, with ſpeedy pace, | 

Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a fri# embrace. D» yd. 

The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with 
_-moſt /ri& ligature ſqueezed the blood into his face. 
Arbulbnot. 


Prior. 


5. Tenſe; not relaxed. | 
We feel our fibres grow fri or lax 
the ſtate of the air, 

STRI'CTLY. adv. [from ftrif. | 

1. Exactly ; with rigorous accuracy, 

His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
firialy did command | 
Chapman. 


To ride their horſes temperately. 
The other parts, being groſſer, compoſed not only 
ſo called, but the whole maſs of 


water, fri y B - 
MT Arnet. 
Charge him friday 


liquid bodies. | 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleaſure. Dryd. 


according to 
Arbuthnot, 


* 


STR 
2, Rigorouſly; ſeverely ; without remiſſion 
or indulgence. 

In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee the 
beſt examples; and after a time let before thee thine 
own, and examine thyſelf /- ily whether thou didit 
not beſt at firſt. Bacon. 

God may with the greateſt juſtice frifly require 
endeavours from us, and, without any inconſiſtency 
with his goodneſs, inflict penalties on thoſe who are 
wanting Rogers. 

A weak prince again diſpoſed the people to new 

attempts, which it was the clergy's duty to endea- 
your to prevent, if ſome of them had not proceeded 
upon a topick that, /frily followed, would enflave 
all mankind. : Swift. 

3. Cloſely ; tightneſs ; with tenſeneſs. 

'STRI'CTNESS. 2. /. [from t rict. 

1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy; nice re- 

ularity. 

I could not grant too much, or diſtruſt too little, 
to men that pretended ſingular piety and religious 
ftrieneſs. King Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed, connive at, 
though in the rin of your judgment you cannot 
pardon. Dryden. 

Who were made privy to the ſecrets of heaven, 
but ſuch as performed his-revealed will at an higher 
rate of ftriftneſs than the reſt? Scuth, 

Euſebius, who is not in Hrictingſi to be reckoned 
with the Ante-Nicenes. Waterland. 

Though in rictneſt our Saviour might have 
pleaded exemption from the Jewiſh tribute, he 
exerted his divine power in a miracle to pay it, Rogers, 

2. Severity ; rigour, | 

Theſe commiſſioners proceeded with ſuch /ri&- 
neſs and ſeverity as did much obſcure the king's 

mercy. : : Bacon. 

3. Cloſeneſs ; tightneſs ; not laxity. 


STRI1'CTURE, . /. [from ſtrictura, Lat. 
24 ſpark.] 
1. A ſtroke; a touch. | 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable 
natures certain paſſive Arictures, or ſignatures of 
that wiſdom which hath made and ordered all 
things with the higheſt reaſon, Hale. 

2. Contraction; cloſure by contraction. 

As long as there is thirit, with a free paſſage by 
urine, and ſtricture of the veſſels, ſo long is water 
ſafely taken. Arbuthnot, 

3. A light touch upon a ſubject; not a 
ſet diſcourſe, 55 

Thus have I paſſed through all your letter, and 
given myſelf the liberty of theſe frifures, by wa 
of reflection on all and every paſlage, Hammond, 

STRIDE, 2. /. [yenzde, Saxon.] A long 
ſtep; a ſtep taken with great violence; 
a wide divarication of the legs. 

I' ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed yoice, and turn two mincing ſteps = 
Into a manly ride. 1 51 

The monſter moy'd on with horrid rides. Milton, 
Her voice theatrically loud, 54 
And maſculine her ffride, Swift, 
To STRIDE. v. . preterit rode or ftrid; 
| . pail, firidden, from the noun, ] 
1, To walk with long iteps. _ 

Mars in the middle of the thining ſhield __ 

Is grav'd, and ſtrides along the liquid field. Dryden. 
Io Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 
The:brethren cried, and inftant trade away. Pope. 


2, To ſtand with the legs far from each 


other. , 
70 STRIDE, v. a. To pals by a ſtep. 
| See him ride 1 


Vallies wide. 


- Making a ſmall noiſe. 
It ariſes from a ſmall and fridulous noiſe, which, 
being firmly rooted, maketh a divulſion of | whe 
| | of $53 Si rown 
STRITE. 2. J. [from rive. 
1. Contention ; conteſt; diſcord; 
lawſuit. 
I and my people were at great Friſe with the 
children 6 Ammon, LOX | 4 Judges. 


Arbuthnor. | 
STRIDULous, adj. [ Hridulus, Latin,] 


war; | 


STR 


He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating 
about queſtions and ſtrife of words, 1 Timothy, 
Theſe acts of hatefu) frife, hateful to all, 

How haſt thou diſturb'd heav'n's bleſſed peace 
Milton. 
Theſe vows, thus granted, rais'd a frife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 

She, granting firſt, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, and would recede, Dryden. 
»Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms, 

And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and ſirife. Addiſon, 
| Inhetiting no /trife, 
Nor marrying diſcord in a nobler wife. Pope. 
2, Conteſt of emulation, 

Thus gods contended, noble Aue! 

Who moſt ſhould eaſe the wants of life, Congrewe. 
By wiſe governing, it may be fo ordered, that 


moſt, but which ſhall do the prince and the publick 
the moſt honeſt and the moſt faithful ſervice, 


3, Oppoſition ; contrariety ; contraſt, 
: Artificial /#rife 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shakſpeare. 
4. Natural contrariety : as, the firife of 
acid and alkali. | 


STRIFEFUL. "dj. [ frife and fall.) Con- 
tentious; diſcordant. 
The ape was /#rifeful and ambitious, 
And the fox guileful and molt covetous. Spenſer. 
I know not what new creation may creep torth 
from the /trifeful! heap of things, into which, as 
into a ſecond chaos, we are fallen, Dr. Maine, 


STRIOM ENT. #. /. | ftirigmentum, from 


recrement. $f 

Many, beſides the „rig ments and ſudorous adhe- 
fions from men's hands, acknowledge that nothing 
proceedeth from gold in its uſual decoction. Brown. 


To STRIKE. v. 3. preterit truck or ftrook; 
part. paſſ. truck, flracken, ftricken, or 
ftrook, ſ[aprepcan, Sax. freichen, Germ, 
adſtryłia, Iſland ick; fricker, Daniſh, ] 

1. To act upon by a blow; to hit with a 
blow. 

| He at Philippi kept | 

His ſword e'en like a dancer, while I fruck 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. 
We will deliver you the cauſe, 


Why I, that did love Czſar, when 1 fruck him, 
Proceeded thus. 


I muſt 
But wail his fall, whom 1 myſelf /ruck down. 


| Shakſpeare. 
Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look 


2, To puniſh; to afflict. 
To punith the juſt is not good, nor to Arie princes 
for equity. 3 Proverbi. 
3. To daſh; to throw by a quick motion, 
The blood frike on the two ſide- poſts. Exodus. 
4. To notify by ſound, 
The Windſor bell hath Hruc twelve. Shakſpeare. 
The drums prelently /triking up a march, they 
plucked up their enſigus, and forward they go. 
h 8 8 Knolles. 
A judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives 
the ſignal for action, preſſes the advantage, and 
Ari tes the critical minute, Collier. 
5. Jo ſtamp; to impreſs. 
The memory in ſome men is very tenacious ; but 
et there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our 
ideas, even of thoſe which are /fruck deepeſt, and 


6, To contract; to lower; to vale, It is 


to 2. a flag. 
ow many nobles then would hold their places, 
That muſt /rike. ſail to ſpirits of vile ſort ! Shakſp. 
To this all difleting paſſions and intereſts ſhould 


of common latety. Temple, 


6 


both ſides ſhall be at Hife, not which ſhall flatter | 


Dawvenant, | 


firingo, Latin, to ſcrape.]  Scraping ; | 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare, 


And wither'd all their ſtrength before he fro. Dryg. 


in minds the moſt retentive. Locke. | 


only uſed in the phraſes to ſtrike ſail, or 


STR 


e h Chri ; ( They Arie ail where they know they Qual be 
K* Lm S ny wy ng | maſtered, and myrder where they can with laftety. 


Dryden. 
Now, did I not ſo near my labour's end 
Strike ſail, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 
My fong to flow'ry gardens might extend. Dryden. 


ſurpriſe. 
The reſt fruck with horror ſtood, 
To ſee their leader cover'd o'er with blood. alley. 
Jack Straw at London-ſtone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout. Dryden, 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful, 
They tribe with ſomething like religious fear. Addi/. 
Diuſt thou but view him right, ſhouldſt ſee hi 
black 
With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes 
That ffrike my ſoul with horror but to name them. 
7 Shakſpeare, 
We are no ſooner preſented to any one we never 
ſaw before, but we are immediately /ruck with the 
idea of a proud, a reſerved, an affable, or a good- 
natured man, Addiſon. 
Nice works of art ffrike and ſurpriſe us moſt 


* 


with them, the leis we wonder. Atterbury, 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the highelt rate, 


In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, 
They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders mew 
3 
8. [ /edus ferire.] To make a bargain. 
Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again 
© The ſacred names of fops and beaus profane: 
Strike up the bargain quickly; for I ſwear, 
As times go now, he offers very fair, Oryden. 
I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Paſt enmities; to /rike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc, | A. Philips, 
9. To produce by a ſudden action. 
The court paved /riketh up a great heat in ſum» 
mer, and much cold in winter. Bacon, 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She /irikes an univerſal peace through ſea and land. 
| Milton. 
Theſe men are fortune's jewels moulded bright, 
Brought forth with their own fire and light; 
If 1 her vulgar ſtone for either took, | 
Out of myſelf it muſt be firuck, 
Take my caduceus ! 
With this th' infernal ghoſts 1 can command, 
And firike a terror through the Stygian 9 7508 ; 


Cowleys 


10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular 


manner, 


When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's 
good wit ſeconded with the forward child under- 
ſtanding, jt firikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning in a little room. Sbalſpeare. 

Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakſpeares 

He that is fricker blind cannot forget 8 
The precious treaſure of his eyeſight loſt. Sha /p. 

So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admir'd. Dryden. 

Humility diſarms envy, and Ari tes it dead. 
Collier o 
Then do not /trike him dead with a denial, 
But hold him up in life, 


- 


Addiſon, 


only emphatical. 


Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plcad for our int'reſt, and our being here. Shak/p, 
12. To forge; to mint, 
Though they che lines on golden anvils beat, 
It 2 as it they truck ow at a heat Tate. 
ome very rare coins, /fruck of a pound weight 
of gold and ſilver, Conitantine bent & Chil > hy 
N Ah d x ; An ut bnot. 
13. It is uſed in the participle, I know 
not well how, for advanced in years, 
The king FP 
Is wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen 


reckoning or account. 


Deliver Helen, and all da _— 
Shall be fruck . 11255 


v 


7, To alarm; to put into emotion; to. 


upon the fiett view z but the better we are acquainted 


Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate ; - - 


11, Yo cauſe to ſound by blows : with up 


Well /ruck in years; fair, and not zealous, Bay 
14. To STRIKE offs To eraſe from a - 
firike fail, and, like ſwelling ſtreams running dif- 1 

te rent courſes, ſhould yet all make hafte into the ſea | 


Ni Shakſpeare,' 


—— ——— — n - 


1 


—— 
. 


-F To found 


6. To at by external influx. eee 
» .JConfider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
kinder light but from, #riking on it, and its colours | 


y » 
ihe, 4 
2 


STR 


I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſt i 


But I ſhall in a more convenient time | 
Strite off this ſcorce of abſence. Shakſpeare. 
When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our ac- 
count, it will not be fruck off till we forſake and 
turn away from it. Rettleworth, 
Aſk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well: 
Strike off his penſion by the ſetting ſun, 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. + Pope. 
15. To STRIKE of. To ſeparate by a 
blow, or any ſudden action. 
Germany had ffricken of that which appeared 
corrupt in the doArine of the church of Rome; 


but ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline til] to retain | 
Flooker. | 


therewith great conformity, 
They fo o 
and without further delay fruck off his hend. 


Knolles. 


He was taken priſoner by Surinas, lieutenant- 


general for the king of Parthia, who rote off his 


head. 6 | Hakewill. 
A miſs of water would be fruck of and ſeparate 
' from the reſt, and toſſed through the air like a 


flying river. / | Burnet. 
16. To STRIKE out. To produce by col- | 
liſion. 


My thoughtleſs youth 'was wing'd with vain deſires, 
My manhood, long miſled by wand”ring fires, 
Follow d falſe lights; and, when their glimpſe was 


My 
17 


By expurgatory animadverſions, we might Ar le 


ont great numbers of hidden qualities; and, having 
once a conceded liſt, with more fafety attempt their 
reaſons. | Brown. 
To methodize is as t ; 
18. To STgtx® out. To bring to light. 
19. To STrIxE out, To form at once by 
a quick effort. F 
Whether thy hand frike out ſome free deſign, 
* Where life awakes and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour d maſs, 
And from the canvaſs call the mimick face. Pope. 
To STRIKE. vm 
make a blow. | 
I, in mine own woe charm'd, | 
Could not find death where 1 did hear him groan, 
Not feel him where he fruck.. 
5 # It pleas'd the king 
To frike at me upon his miſconſtruction 
When he tript me behind. 
He wither's all their ſtrength before he /rook. 


1 | Dryden, 
2. To collide; to clan. 3 
Holding a ring by a thread in a gloſs, tell him 
"that doldeth it, it ſhall Frike ſa many times againſt 
"the fide bf the glaſs, and no more. Bacon. 
3. To act by repeated percuſſion, 
'  _ Bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready, - 
She frike upon the bell. Shakſpeare. 


2 Thaſe antique minſtrela, ſure, were Charles - like 
3 Nw WES 
Cities che le and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings; 


On which with fo divine a hand they root, 
© Confent of motivn from their breath they took. 
3 | 1} £145 66. Na. 
4. To ſound hy the ftroke of a hammer. 
Crſar, tis /ruchen eight. Shakſpeare. 
Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes fo 
| far, that about a man elocks may frrike, and bells 
ting, which he takes no notice of, | 
Is not the king's name forty thouſand names? 
Arm, arm, my name ; a puay hes 


N t : I A j 
At thy great glor | : 
en When, 5 


* 


55 44.4.1 Shakſpeare. 
| 'by har defigning leaders ker 
ſought, ; 

"The vulgar » gull'd into rebellion, arm' d, | — 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm 'd, 


vanith, Lecke. 


Pr, 


with lows, 


Crew. 


lowed fo faft that the? overtook him, 


ide ftruck out ow ſparkles of her own. Dryd. | 
0 STRIKE out, To blot; to efface. | 


necelfory as to ftrike out. Pope. 


I 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. | 


To e et power which for themſelves they | 


ryden. 


{ - horrour, that he ſhivered every joint. 
3. To STRIKE out, To ſpread or rove; 


| German and 
| Fringo, Latin. ] 


5 8 TR 
Whic any trump did ſound, or drum 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. 


fruck up, 


Sbalſpeare. 
8. To be daſhed; to be ſtranded. 
The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, 
Arret upon a ſand, and there ſtuck faſt. Knolles. 
9. To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. 
Now and then a glittering beam of wit or paſſion 

Arites through the obſcurity of the poem: any of 

theſe effect a preſent liking, but not a laſting admi- 
ration. | Dryden. 
| bo, To pay homage, as by lowering the 

__ | 

We ſee the wind fit ſore upon our ſails; - 

And yet we frike not, but ſecurely periſh. Shalſp. 
| I'd rather chop this hand off at a blow, 

And with the other fling it at thy face, | 

Than bear ſo low a fail, to „rie to thee. Shakſp. 

The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ſtrike to 

- that of your pooreſt fiſhing towns: it is hard you 

will got accept our ſervices, Swift. 

11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion 
into any ſtate; to break forth. 

It uct on a ſudden into ſuch reputation, that it 
ſcorns any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf publickly. 
| 2 Government of the Tong ue. 
12. To STRIKE in with. To conform; 

to ſuit itſelf to; to join with at once. 
Thoſe who, by the prerogative of their age, 
ſhould frown youth into ſobriety, imitate and frike 
in with them, and are really yitious that they may 
be thought young. oth, 
They catch at every ſhadow of relief, ſtrike in at 


Ls. dA 


—_— 


a venture with the next companion, and, ſo the | 


* 


» „ 


dead commodity be taken off, care not who be the 


j Cchapman, | Norris, 
The cares or pleaſures of the world /?rike in with 
every thought. Addiſon. 


He immediately fruck in with them; but de- 
ſeribed this march to the temple with ſo much 
| Addiſon. 
T 

to make a ſudden excurſion. | 

In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of 
mankind; and from thence they were broken into 
companies, and diſperſed; the ſeveral ſucceſſive 
generations, like the waves of the ſea, over-reach- 
ingone another, and friking out farther and farther 
upon the land. Burnet, 

When a great man Ariter out into a ſudden irre- 

gularity, he needs not queſtion the reſpect of a 

retinue, Collier 


of capacity; four pecks. 
Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, 
at hand, 


\ STRI'KEBLOCK., 2. . A 
than the jointer, having 


k, Prike, read 
te # Taßfe. 


lane ſhorter 
its ſole made 


the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. Maxon. 
STRIKER. . /, [from rite.] Perſon or 

thing that ſtrikes. - * 
A biſhop then muſt be blameleſs, not given to 


wine, no ſtriker. 1 Timothy. 
He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the 
firiker. Sandys. 


The friker muſt be deaſe, and in its beſt yelocity, 


Dh. 

STRI'KING. art. adj, [from firike.) Af. 
fecting; ſurpriſing. 0 

STRING. 2. /. [repngs Saxon; ftreng, 
aniſh ; far irgbe Dutch; 


1, A lender rope; a ſmall cord; any 
lender and flexible band. 


ing upon the other above 


Any lower bullet hanging 
it, muſt be conceived as if the weight of it were in | 


that point where its Hring touches the * 


PE Mes. 
2. A riband. r 
Round Ormond's knee 


* 


thou tieſt the myſtick 


4 3. A thread on which any things are filed. 


* 


1 


STRIKE, 2. /, A buſhel; a dry meaſure 


exactly flat and ftraight, and is uſed for 


Ar ingy ; 1 
That W knight companion to the ww 


| 


4 


| 


* 


| 


1 


| 


| 


x 


Their priefts pray by their beads, having 2 fr. 
with a hundred of nutſhells upon it; and 4 Leak 
ing of certain words with them they account meri- 


torious. 5 8 tilling feet. 
4. Any ſet of things filed on a line. 

] have caught two of theſe dark undermining 
vermin, and intend to make a firing of them, in 
order to hang them up in one of my papers. 

; Spectator. 
5. The chord of a muſical inſtrument. 

Thus when two brethren Hrings are ſet alike, 

To move them both, but one of them we ſtrike. 
Cowley, 
The ring that jars 
When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the ſenſe, 
With pleaſure feels the maſter's flying fingers,, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers, 

Ro toe. 

By the appearance they make in marble, there is 
not one fring-inftrument that ſeems comparable to 
our violins. Addiſon, 


6. A ſmall fibre. 


Duckweed putteth forth a little „ring into the 
water, from the bottom. | Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, the leaſt rings left behind 
will grow. Mortimer, 

7. A nerve; a tendon, + 

The moſt piteous tale, which in recounting, 

is grief grew puiflant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack. Sbaßſpeare. 

The ring of his tongue looſed. arke 


8. The nerve or line of the bow. 
The wicked bend their bow, they make ready 
their arrows upon the ring. Pſalms. 
Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiy'ring 
firing. Pope, 
9. Any concatenation or ſeries: as, 4 

ſtring of propoſitions, 

10. To have two STRINGS 7 the Boa. 
To have two views or two expedients ; 


to have double. advantage, or double 
ſecurity, 
No lover has that pow'r 
T' enforce a deſperate amour, 
As he that has z772vo rings to 's bow, | 
And burns for love and money too. Hudibras, 


To STRING, v. a. preterit rung; part, 


paſſ. 0 [from the noun, ] 
1. To furniſh with firings. 

As not wiſe nature ffrung the legs and feet 

With firmeſt nerves, deſigu d to walk the * ? 
g = „ . 9 
2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. 

Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has frung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unſung, Addi/or, 
3. To file on a ſtring. RT. 

Men of great learning or genius are too full to be 
exact: and therefore chuſe to throw down their 
pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be at 

, * of ſtringing them. Spectator. 
4. Jo make tenſe. 4s 


* 


Toil rung tlie nerves, and purified the blood. 
k | Dryden, 
STRINGED. adj. 18 Hrixg.] Having 
ſtrings; produce 


by ſtrings. 
Praiſe him with. frizged inſtruments and — 
A - 
Divinely warbled voice 4 
Anſwering the fringed noiſe, 
As all their ſouls io bliſsful rapture took. Milton. 
STRINGENT. adj. | ftringens, Lat.] Bind- 
ing; contracting. 
STRINGHALT. z. /. | firing and Ball.] 
Siringbalt is a ſudden twitching and ſnatching vp 


of the hinder leg of a horſe much higher than the 
other, or an involuntary or convulſive motion of the 


| muſcles that extend or bend the hough. Far. Diet. 


STR1I'NGLESS 
;no ſtrings, - 23 
1 m—_—_ ; Wis ſaid; 
is tongue is now a fringl/eſs inſtrument, 
Words, life, and all, old kath ſpent. 
N 0 Shakſpearts 


. adj, [from firing. ] Having 


4 


2 


A 125 
parts of root? ſpread out in a found flat form. 


5 
Sr V. d. [from Hring.] Fibrous"; 
in of ſmall threads; filamentous. 
ndian fan, made of the ſmall ring y 


. , Grew. 
By melting, expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate 


F 
Hus of the belly, the /ringy parts of the tendons 
and membranes are left unrecruited, Blackmore. 


To STRIP. v. a. freer, Dut, beprnipre, 
ſtripped, Saxon, ] | 


1. To make naked; to deprive of cover- 
ing: with of before the thing taken 
away. 
They began to frip her of her cloaths when ! 
came in among them. Sidney. 
They /tript Joſeph out of his coat. Geneſis. 
Scarce credibie it is how ſoon they were ſtript and 
Jaid naked on the ground. Hayward. 
Hadſt thou not committed | 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty nien 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber /fripp'd/t them of their robes. 
Milton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and 
Frip your maſter that gives you food. L' Eftrange, 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That /fripr them bare. Dryden, 
He ſaw a beauteous maid, 
With hair diſhevell'd, ifſuing through the ſhade, 
5tript of her cloaths. Dryden. 
left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Wichout controul to //rip and ſpoil the dead. 


Dryden. 
The bride was put in form to bed; 
He follow'd /ript. | Swift, 


2. To deprive; to diveſt, 

The apoſtle, in exhorting men to contentment, 
although they, have in this world no more than bare 
food aud raiment, giveth us to underſtand that thoſe 
are even the loweſt of things neceſſary; that, if we 
ſhould be Hript of all theſe things, without which 
we might poſſibly be, yet theſe mult be left. | 


Hooker. 
Now this curious built Phæacian ſhip, 
Returning from her convoy, I will frip 
Of all her fleeting matter, Chapman. 


We /trip and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, 

and give ourſelves entirely up to the will of God. 
Duppa. 
It is difficult to lead another by words into the 
thoughts of things, Aripped of thoſe ſpecifick dif- 
ferences we give them. +» Lecke, 
One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of a 
man bleſſed with eaſe and affluence, not of one juſt | 
frript of all thoſe advantages, and plunged in the 
degpeſt miſeries, and now fitting naked upon a 
_ dunghill. Atterbury. 
3. Jo rob; to plunder; to pillage: as, a 

" thief fripped the houſe. 

That which lays a man open to an enemy, and 
that which Aripe him of a friend, equally attacks 


him in all thoſe intereſts that are capable of being 
weakened by the one, and ſupported by the other. 


g South, 
4.To peel ; to decorticate, : 

If the leaves or dried ſtocks be ripped into ſmall 
ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other elec- 
trics, no other ways than thoſe of wheat or rye. 

N 6 $37 Brown. 

5. To deprive of all. 6 
When ſome fond eaſy fathers trip themſelves 

before they lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle + 
their whole eſtates ys their ſons, has it not been 
ſeen that the father has been requited with beggary? 

| outh. | 
6. To take off covering: with F empha. 

tical. 4 2? l 1 

He fripr off his cloaths. 1 Samuel. 
©*  Logick helps us to trip of the outward diſguiſe 
of things, and to behold and judge of them in their 
own nature. | | Watt. 

Not in uſe. 


7. To caſt off, 
His unkindneſs, 


That. rip her from his benedition, turn'd her 
; Vol. II. 


STR 


[ To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 


To his doghearted daughters; thele things ſting 

him. | Sbaxſpeare, 

8. To ſeparate from ſomething adheſive or 
connected. Not accurately uſed. 

Amongſt men who examine not ſcrupulouſly their 

own ideas, and /irip them not from the marks men 

uſe for them, but confound them with words, there 

muſt be endleſs diſpute. L.ccke. 

STRIP. . / [probably for Hripe.] A 


narrow ſhred, 


ing, and only a fr of bays round the other rooms. 
Swift, 


To STRIPE. v. 4. [ Arepen, Dutch. ] 


1. To variegate with lines of different 
colours, 


2. To beat; tolaſh, 


STRIPE. 2. /. | firepe, Natch.] 
1. A lineary variation of colour. This 
ſeems to be the original notion of the 
word. p 
Gardeners may have three roots, among an hun- 
. dred, that are rare, as purple and carnation of ſeve- 
ral tries. Bacon, 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. 

One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their 
cloaths was a long ri pe ſowed upon the garment, 
called latus clavus. Arbutbrot. 

3. A weal, or diſcoloration made by a laſh 
or blow, | 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious * 


homſon, 
4. A blow 5 a laſh, 

A body cannot be fo torn with Aripet, as a mind 
with remembrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 
To thoſe that are yet within .the reach of the 
ſripes and reproofs of their own conſcience, I would 
addreſs that they would not ſeek to remove them- 

ſelves from that wholeſome diſcipline, 

BY | Decay of Piety. 
STRI'PED. part. adj. [from firipe.] Diſ- 
tinguiſhed by lines of different colour. 
STrr'PLING, x./. [of uncertain etvmo- 


logy.] A youth; one in the ſtate of 
adoleſcence. 


. 'Thwart the lane, | 
He, with two friplings, lads, more like to run 
The cbuntry baſe than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, 
Made good the paſſage. Shakſpeare. 
Now a ftrip/ing cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial. Milton. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not 
matiers to be wrung ſrom poor riplings like blood 
out of the noſe, or the plucking of untimely fruit, 
{II Milton, 
As when young /triplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of aa empty court, 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden. 
As every particular member of the boc 
nouriſhed with a ſeveral qualified juice, ſo children 
and /ftriplings, old men and young men, muſt have 
\ divers diets. Arbuthbnot, 
STRIPPER, 2. /. [from ſtrip.) One that 
ſtrips. 5 | 
Toa STRIVE. v. u. preterit I frove, an- 
ciently 1 Lan ; part. paſſ. Hriven. 
IArevuen, Dutch; river, Fr.] 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an 
effort. | 
The immutability of God they frive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Houker. 


Many brave young minds have, through hearing 
the praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been ſtirred 


, 


to the like deſerts, Spenſer, 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me, 
Romans. 


So have I rived to preach the goſpel. Romans. 
Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, 
With ſo much falſehovd, ſo much guilt ? 


Theſe two apariments were hung in cloſe mourn- : 


y is. 


3. A ſudden diſeaſe or »MiRion, 


up to affect the like commendations, and ſo-ffrive | 


| 


— 


| 


Bhs Why 
Wag it for this that his ambition frove 


To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Jove ? Cowley. 
Our bleſſed Lord commands you to ride to enter 


« Law, 
"Theſe thoughts he frowe to bury in expence, 
Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 
8 4 Harte, 
2. Toconteſt; to contend ; to flruggle in 
oppoſition to another: with again or 
with before the perſon oppoſed, 
Do as adverſaries do in law; 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
Shatkſpeare, 
Strive for the truth unto death, FEccleftaſticus. 
Why doſt thou rive againſt him? Fob. 
Charge them that they /rive not about 3, to 
no profit. 2 Timothy, 
Avoid contentions and ffrivirgs about the law. 
lus, 
This is warrantable confli for trial of our faith ; 
ſo that theſe frivings are not a contending with ſy» 
perior powers, L' Eftrange, 
Thus does every wicked man that contemus God: 
who can fave or deſtroy him who ffrives with his 
Maker? Tillotſon: 
If inteſtine broils alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire frive, 
The vulgar in divided factions jar, 
And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war, 
. Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 
Now private pity ſfrove with publick hate, 
Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. 


* . . <0 
4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emu. 
late; to contend in excellence. 
Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 
Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 
Of Eden rive. Milton, 
STR1'veR, 2. J. [from firive,] One who 
labours ; one who contends, 


STrRO'xAL. #. . An inſtrument uſed by 
glaſs-makers. Bailey, 


now commonly ffruck, | 

He, hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all mea 
knew whe rote him. Sidney. 
| STROKE. 2. / [from /troeky. the preterit of 


firike, of 


( 1, A blow; a knock ; a ſudden act of one 


body upon another. 
The oars were ſilver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept Arote, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes, Shatkſpeare. 

His „ ſteeds, that bow'sd beneath the 
++ yaltes 1 

He chear'd to courage with a gentle role; 

Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 

And rifing ſhook his lance in act to throw. 


| | Dr 
2. A hoſtile blow. = 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled rotes upon the foe. 
Shakſpeare. 
He entered, and won the whole kingdom of 
Naples, without ſtriking a ſtroke. Bacon. 
th were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the rates of two ſuch arms endure, 


1 had a long defign upon the ears of Curl; but 
the rogue would never allow me a fair ſtroke at them, 
though my penknife was read Saut. 


Take this purſe, thou whom the heav*ns plagues. 
Have humbled to all roles. F care. 


At this one froke the man look'd dead in ; 


4. The ſound of the clock. 
| What. is t o'clock? 

— Upon the role of ſour. : 

"a 


* 
* 
g * 
— 


in j becauſe many will fail, who only ſeek to enter. 


STROKE or Str. The old preterit of frike, 


Dryden. , 


His flatterers ſcamper, and his friends withdraw. - 


Sbalſpeart. 
MF £46 #1 3 


STR 
5. The touch of a pencil. | 


Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine ! 
Free as thy froke, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pope. 


1 


6. A touch; a maſterly or eminent effort. 


Another in my place would take it for a notable | 
 Proke of good breeding, to compliment the reader. 


The boldeſt frokes of poetry, when managed art- 
fully, moſt delight the reader. Dryden. 
As he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent 
war, by forcing into the ſervice of the confederates 
an army that was raiſed againſt them, he will give 
one of the finiſhing Froktes to it, and help to con- 
clude the great work. Addiſon. 
A verdict more puts me in poſſeſſion of my eſtate; 
I queſtion not but you will give it the finiſhing robe. 


Arbuthnct. 


 Tfiodore's collection was the great and bold froke, 
which in its main parts has been diſcovered to be ag 


impudent forgery. Baker, 


7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpeRedly pro- 
duced ey 


8. Power; eſſicacy. | 
, _ _ Theſe having equal authority for inſtruction of 
the young prince, and well greeting, bare equal 
Proke in divers faculties. Hayward. 
Perſectly opacous bodies can but reflect the inei- 
dent beams; thoſe that are diaphanous refrat them 
too, and that reſraction has ſuch a ſtroke in the pro- 
duQion of colours generated by the trajection of 
ght through drops of water, that exhibit a rainbow 
| through divers other tranſparent bodies. Boyle. 
He has a great ſtroke with the reader, when he 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world 
| have better opinion of them. Dryden. 
The ſubtile efluvia of the male ſeed have the 
greateſt rote in generation. Ray. 
To STROKE, v. a. (PE. Sax. 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
kindneſs or endearment; to ſooth. 
5 e e the filly birds * find 7 6 
ith ? t, and too muc crammi ill. 
FAR "MC . 
The ſenior weaned his younger ſhall teach, 
More /froken and made of when avught it doth aile, | 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the 76% 
; er. 
Thy you or difpraiſe is to me alike, | 
One doth not rote me, not the — 
en Jonſom. 
He ſet forth a proclamation, Aroaling the people 
with fair promiſes, and humouring them with in- 
- vetives againlt the king and government. Bacon. 
: He dried the falling drops, and yet more kind, 
Aral d her cheeks, Dryden. 
Come, let us praQtiſe death; 


7 
by 


Stroke the gri nion till he grow familiar. Dryden, | 


She pluck'd the rifing flow'rs, and led 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly froak'd his head. 
ͤ; » . 
2. To rub gently in one direction. 
When the big-udder'd cows with patience ſtand, 
Waiting the ffrokings of the damſel's hand. Gay. 
To STROLI.. v. 2. To wander; to ram- 
ble; torove; to gad idly, 
-* She's mine, and thine, and rolling up and down. 
a | | ranville, 


Your wine lock'd up, your butler roll a abroad. 


1 | Pope, 
Theſe mothers fro//y/to beg ſuſtenance for — 
_ - helpleſs infants. | Swift. 
STRO'LLER. 5 {from froll,) A vag- 
rant; a wanderer; a vagabond. 
Too brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Diiguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
Tos ſmoll village down in Kent; 
Where, in the Hrollers canting train, 
They begg'd from door to door in vaſh. Swift, 
men of pleaſure, who never go to church, 
form their ideas of the clergy from a tew poor Arul- 
len they often obſerve in the ſtreets. - Swift, 


STROND. #. ,. [for fand.] The beach; 
"the bank of the water. ſolete. 
So looks the frond whereon th* imperious flood 
Hath left -witneſs'd uſurpation. Shakſpeare. | 


STRONG. as}. [rrpang, Sax. ] 


L' Eftrange. ; 


STR 
1. Vigorous ; forceful ; of great ability of 
Ma ; 6 hs y 


Though gan the villain wax ſo fierce and ſfrong, 
That nothing may ſuſtain his furious force, _ 
He caſt him down te ground, and all along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. Spenſer. 
The frong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's fide, —_— 
That our oxen may be ftrorg to labour. 
The Marfiaa and Sabellian race, 
9 and ſtout. Dryden. 
Orſes the ffrong to greater ſtrength muſt yield ; 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo 3 
ryden. 
2. Fortiſied; ſecure from attack. 
Within Troy's /rong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen with wanton Paris ſleeps. 
Shakſpeare. 
An army of Engliſh engaged between an army of 
a greater number, freſh and in vigour on the one 
fide, and a town frong in fortification, and frong 
in men, on the other. Bacon, 
It is no matter how things are; ſo a man obſerve 
but the agreement of his own imaginations, and talk 
conformably, it is all truth : ſuch caſtles in the air 
will be as Areng holds of truth as the demonſtra- 
tions of Euclid. | Locke. 
3. Powerful; mighty. 
While there was war between the houſes of Saul 
and David, Abner made himſelf /rong for Saul. 
5 2 Samuel. 
The merchant-adventurers being a ſfrong com- 
pany, and well underſet with rich men and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon. 
Thoſe that are Hrung at ſea may eaſily bring 
them to what terms they pleaſe. Addiſon. 
The weak, by thinking themſelves frong, are 
induced to proclaim war againſt that which ruins 
them; and the /ffrong, by conceiting themſelves 
weak, are thereby rendered as uſeleſs as if they 
really were ſo. | South, 


4. Supplied with forces, It has in this 
ſenſe a very particular conſtruction. We 
ſay, a thouſand ſtrong ; as we ſay, twenty 
years old, or ten yards long. 

When he was not ſix- and- twenty /ffrong, 
Sick in the wonld's regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore, 

| : Shakſpeare. 
He was, at his riſing from Exeter, between fix 

and ſeven thouſand frong. Bacon, 
In Britain's lovely iſle a ſhining throng . 

War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties Ar 


5. Violent; foreible; impetuous. 
A river of ſo frong a current, that it ſuffereth not 
the ſea to flow up its channel. : eylin, 
' But herown king ſhe likens to his Thames, 
Serene yet ffrong, majeſtick yet ſedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great. 


- 9815 Prior. 
6. Hale 3 healthy. 5 
Better is the poor, being ſound and frong in con- 
Ritution, than a rich man afflicted in his body. 
Beelfia icus. 


” - 


ichel. 


| 


7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. 
This is one of the ffronge/? examples ofa perſona- 
tion that ever was. 3 Bacon. 
8. Ardent; eager; poſitive; zealous. 
Her mother, ever rang againſt that match, 
And firm for doctor Caius, bath appointed 
That he ſhall ſhuffle her away. S hakſpeare. 
In choice of committees for ripening buſineſs for 
the council, it is better to chuſe {different perſons, 
than to make an indifferency by putting in 
that are frong on both fides. * con. 
Tube knight is a much H ronger tory in the coun- 
try than in town, which is neceſſary for the keeping 
up his intereſt. Addi ſon. 
9. Full; having any 8 in a great de 
gree; affecting the fight forcibly,  - 
By mixing ſuch powder 
Areng and full white, ſuch as is that of paper; but 
ſome duſky obſcure one, ſuch as might ariſe from a 
mixture of light and darkneſs, or ſrom white and 
black, that is, a grey, or dun, or ruſſet * o 
13 Iv o 


thoſe | 
a 


[ þ 


Jalms. | 


, we are not to expect a 


7 n | 


: ITY. 
Thus ſhajl there be made two bows of colours; 


an interior and fronger by one reflexion in the 
drops, and an exterior and fainter by two ; for the 


light becomes fainter by every reflexign, Nexvtor. 
10, Potent; intoxicating. h 
Get Hrong beer to rub your horſes heels. | 
Sr it. 


11. Having a deep tincture; affecting the 
taſte forcibly, 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very frong of 
the old leaven of innovations, King Charlie. 
12. Affecting the ſmell powerfully. . 
The prince of Cambay's daily food 
Is aſps, and baſiliſk, and toad; 
Which makes him have ſo frong a breath, 


Each night he ſtinks a queen to death. Hudibras, 
Add with Cecropian thyme ffrong-ſcented cen. 
taury. 20 BS Dryden, 


The heat of a human body, as it grows more in- 
tenſe, makes the urine ſmell more ſtrong. 
. Arbutbuat. 
13. Hard of digeſtion; not eaſily nutri- 
mental. 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age. : ; ES Hebrecos, 
14. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. 
I was Hronger in prophecy than in criticiſm. 
| Dryden, 
15. Valid ; confirmed. 
In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown 
2 kept as a law. Wiſdom, 
16, Violent; vehement. | 
In the days of his fleſh he offered up prayers, 
with frong crying and tears, Hebrews, 
| The ſcriptures make deep and frong impreſſions 
on the minds of men: and whoſoever denies this, as 
he is in point of religion atheiſtical, ſo in underſtand- 
ing brutiſh, FJ. Corbets 
17. Cogent; concluſive. 
Meſſengers 
Of Prong prevailment in unharden'd youth. 


** 


; Shakſpeare, 
Produce your cauſe; bring forth your /rong 
reaſons. LHaiab. 


What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown 
ſo loud a clamour of impieties! Decay of Biety, 
The fronge/# and moſt important texts are thele 
which have been controverted ; and for that very 
reaſon, becauſe they are the frongeft. Waterland. 
18, Able; ſkilful ; of great force of mind, 
There is no Engliſh ſoul | 
More ffronger to direct you than yourſelf, 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench 
Or but allay the fire of paſſion. Shakſpeare. 
19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken, 
Full on his ankle fell the pond*rous ſtone, 
Burſt the frong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. 


Pope 


20. Foreibly written; compriſing much 


meaning in fe words, | 

Like bet ſweet voice is thy harmonious ſong, 

As high, as ſweet, as eaſy, and as frong. Smith, 
STRONGFI'STED. adj, | firoxg and ff.) 
Stronghanded, 

John, who was pretty frong fied, gave him ſuch 

a ſqueeze as made his eyes water. Arbuthngt, 
STRO'NGHAND. #, /. | frong and band.] 
Force; violence. 

When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhould 
deſcend to his child, and an infant, another would 
thruſt him out by /rorghand, being then unable to 

| defend his right. Spenſer. 

They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain their 
poopies and the Tuſcans having more than enough, 
It was their meaning to take what they needed b 
Arongband. | 

STRONGLY. adv. [from ffrong.] 
1. With ſtrength; powerfully ; torcibly. 

The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becauſe it 

draweth frongly the fatteit juice of the earth. 


be Bacon. 
The dazzling light 
Had flaſh'd too frongly on his aking fight. 
: | ; Addiſon. 
Water impregnated with ſalt attenuates frong/y. 
| i Aibuubnot. 


Raleigb. 


8ST R 
- When the attention is Arengly fixed to any ſub- 
je, all that is ſaid concerning it makes a deeper 
-impreſſion. ; Watts. 
2. With ſtrength; with firmneſs ; in ſuch 
a manner as to laſt; in ſuch a manner as 
not eaſily to be forced. 


Great Dunſinane he frongly fortifies, 
Sha lb 
Let the foundations be ffrongly laid. 


. Vehemently ; forcibly; eagerly. | 


All theſe accuſe him frongly, Shakſpeare. 
The ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have 
been ſtrongly repreſented by both houſes, Swift. 
STRONGWA'TER. 2. /. [ Arong and water. 
- Diſtilled ſpirits. 
Metals receive in readily frongwaters; and 
rongwaters do readily pierce into metals and ſtones: 
and ſome will touch upon gold, that will not touch 
upon ſilver. l b Bacon. 
SrRook. The preterit of frike, uſed in 
try for fruck. 
A ſudden tempeſt from the deſart flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew: 
Then, whirling round, the quoins together ook, 


Sandys. 
That "ring look, 
When next beheld, like lightning Afrool 
My blaſted ſoul, and made me bow. Haller. 


e, like a patient angler, ere he „root, | 


Would let them play a while upon the hook. 


den. 
STROPHE, 2. /. | Hrasbe, Fr. ** A 


ſtanza. 
The 2 of ſtrive. 


STROVE., 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſe, he frove 


to climb to the height of terribleneſs. 
To STROUT, v. . [ firuſſen, German.] 
To ſwell with an appearance of greatneſs ; 
to walk with affected dignity ; to ſtrut. 
This is commonly written frat, which 
ſeems more proper. 
To STROUT. v. @, To ſwell out; to puff 


out; to enlarge by affectation. 
1 will make a brief lift of the particulars in an 


hiftorical truth nowiſe Arouted, nor made greater K 


by language. Bacon. 


To STROW. v. 2. [See ToSTREW, | 
1, To ſpread by being ſcattered. 
Angel forms lay entranc'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that Frow the brooks 

In Volambrol:, . Milton. 

2. To ſpread by ſcattering; to beſpriakle. 

All the ground 

Wich ſhiver d armour frown. 

Come, ſhepherds, come, and frow with leaves 

the plain: ; 

Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain, 


en, | 


With ofier floats the ſtanding water frow, 
With maſly ſtones make bridges if it 2 
r 
3. To ſpread. 
There have been three years dearth of corn, and 
every place flrowed with beggars. Swift, 
To ſcatter; to throw at random. 
Synah, can I tell thee more? 
And of our ladies bowre ; 
But little need to frow my ſtore, 
Suffice this hill of our. Spenſer, 
| The tree in ſtorms . 
The glad earth about her rows 


Witch treaſure from her yielding boughs. aller. 
Poſſeſſion kept the beaten road, : 
| And gather'd all his brother frow'd. | Swift. 
ToSTROWL. v. 2. To range; to wander, 
{See STROLL.) . 
Tia ſhe who nightly Srowle with ſaunt ring pace. 


8 Gay, 
To SrRor. . 4. [for deftroy.] 2 N 
Dig garden, rey mallow, now may you at eaſe, 


Tuffer. | 


STxvcx, The old preterit and participle | 


4 


Sidney. 


—— © 


p 


Milton. | . 


> trura, from fructus, Lat.] 


SR 


| q This meſſage bear: the TrSjans and theirchief | 


Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief; 
Struck with ſo great a name, and all on fire, 
The youth replies, whatever you require. Drydex. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myſelf in its 
ſeveral centers, ſo as to view all the walks fruck 
from them, Spect᷑ator. 
High on his car Seſoſtris fruck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harneſs drew. 
Pope. 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, Fn 
And glitt'ring thoughts AHruct out at ev'ry line, 
Pope. 
STRU'CKEN, The old participle paſlive of 
firike, 
Down fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd aſunder, 
Blind with the light, and frucker dead with wonder. 
| Fairfax, 
All liquors fracken make round circles, and daſh. 
Bacon. 
\ Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they ſat as frucker mute. 
Milton 
STRu'cCTURE. 2. /. 


1. Act of building; peg of building. 
His ſon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt farthing is in Hructure ſpent. 
a Dryden. 
2. Manner of building; form; make. 


want of inſight into the fruFure and conſtitution of 
the terraqueous globe, have not given ſatisfaction. 


3. Edifice; building, | 
Ecbatana her frufure vaſt there ſhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 
High on a rock of ice the frufure lay. Pope, 
There ſtands a ffru@rre of majeſtick frame. 


| Pape. 
en or Wh x. / A Hedi of been 
ing mares. | Bailey, 


mology. ] 
1. To labour; to act with effort, 
2. To ſtrive; to contend; to conteſt, 
No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but 
he might have forborne it; not without ſome 
trouble from the frugglings of the contrary habit, 
but Rill the thing was poſlible. South, 
In the time of Henry viii. differences of religion 
tore the nation into two mighty factions; and, 
under the name of Papiſt and Proteſtant, /rugg/ed 
in her bowels with many various events. Temple, 
I repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch 
That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 


And catches ever fleader reed to fave him. 
* 3 2 | Smith, 

3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in ago- 
nies or diſtreſs, | 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, fruge/es ſtill, | 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill, Dryden. 
'Tis wiſdom to beware, | 

And better ſhun the bait than fragg/e in the ſnare. 

| Dryden. 

If men frugg/e through as many troubles to be 
miſerable as to be happy, my readers may be per- 
ſuaded to be good. Spectator. 


S rav E. . , [from the verb.] 


2. Conteſt; contention. 

When, in the diviſion of parties, men only ſtrove 
for the tirft place in the prince's favour, an honeſt 
man might look upon the ffrugg/e with indifference. 

, | Addiſon. 

It began and ended. without any of thoſe unna- 
tural fruggles for the chair, which have diſturbed 
the peace of this great city. Atterbury. 


3. Agony; tumultuous diſtreſs. 
STRU'MA. u. /. [Latin.] A glandular 


A gentlewoman had a fruma about the Aden, 
very hard and deep about the tendons. iſeman. 


firu&ure, Fr, ftruc- | 


Several have gone about to inform them; but, ſor 


Woodward, | 


To STRU'GGLE, v. u. [of uncertain ety- |: 


Then pants and /rugg/es with the whirling waves, | 


1. Labour; effort, wh 


ſwelling; the kingſevil. | 


8 TU 


the kingſevil. 
How to treat them when Hrumous, ſcirthous, or 
cancerous. Wiſeman, 


A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not affe& 
the lungs with a rupture of its veſſels, and coughing 
up blood, is produced by Hrumcus or ſcrophulous 
humours. Blackmore. 


STRUſMPET. 2. / [of doubtful original, 
Strobo vieux mot palliardiſe: ftuprum, 
Lat.] A whore; a proſtitute. Trevax. 

How like a younker or a prodigat” 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embrac'd by the frumper wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, | 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the /rumper wind! 
| Shatſpeare, 
Ne'er could the firumper, 

With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 

Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite. Shakſpeare, 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 

From any other foul unlawful touch, 

Be not to be a Hrumpet, I am none. Shakſpeare, 

mon ffrumpet. | L' Eftrange. 

Honour had his due; EY 
Before the holy prieſt my vows were tried ; 

So came I not a ffrumpet, but a bride, — — 

To STRU'MPET, v. a, To make a whore; 
to debauch. | 

If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

Being /erumpeted by the contagion. Shakſpeare. 
STRUNG, The pret, and part. paſſ. of 
ſtring. 

The /frung bow points out the Cynthian queen. 


To STRUT. v. 2. [Ari 
1. To walk with 4 


| with ſtatelineſs. 
Adore our errours, laugh at's while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion. r = 8 „ 
n his 


Does he not hold up his head, and frut 
Shakſpeare, 


gait? | 
| Though thou fra? and paint, 
Yet art thou both ſhrunk up and old. Ben Jonſon. 
| The falſe ſyren | 
Struts on the waves, and ſhews the brute below, 
; Drygen. 
We will be with you ere the erowing cock 


en, German.] 
dignity; to {well 


| | Dryden. 
2, To ſwell; to protuberate. 

The goats with /rutting dugs ſhall home ward 

peed, . Dryden. 

The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the ſail, 

The bellying canvas frutied with the * 


As thy ffrutting bags with money riſe, 

The love of gain is of an equal ſize. Dryden. 

STRUT. 2. . [from the verb.] An ada. 
tion of ſtatelineſs in the walk. 

Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances 

and an ungainly rut in their walk, have got prefer 

ment. wift, 


STUB. 2. /. Irreb, Sax. fubbe, Daniſh ; 
Hob, Dutch; ftipes, Lat. 

1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is 
cut off, 


coming over a great „ub of a tree, overturned the 
All about old Rocks and Hubs of tree, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, 


Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees, Spenſer, 
To buy a: the Pub js the belt for the bu , . 
More timely proviſion, the cheaper is ſire. Tufer. 

Upon cutting down of an timber tree, the 


We here 
Live on tough roots and fxbs, to thiſt invr'd, 
Mea to much miſery and hardſhips born. Milian. 
80 4x 2 £ 


paſſive of firike, 


ö 


STRzu'movs, adj, (from firuma,] Ar. 


g * 


ing ſwellings in the glands; tainted wit 


Common fame is as falſe and impudent as a com- 


Salutes the light, and Srwrs before his ſeather d flock. 


Dametas guided the horſes ſo ill, that the wheel 


Aub hath put out ſometimes a tree of another kind, 
. Bacon, 
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Prickly fubs inflead of trees are found, ſtubborn, but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their force. A deſk he had of curious work, 

Or woods with knots. and knares deform'd and old; | | | : | Burnet. With glitt'ring audi about. Stoifte 

Headleſs the moſt, and hideons to * 6. In all its uſes it commonly implies | 3. [xrode, Saxon; . fod, Iſlandick, is a 
54 


2. A log; a block. ſomething of a bad quality, though ſtallion.] A collection of breeding horſes 
enn 2 . Locke has catachreſtically uſed it in a and mares. - | 
lazieſt youth, or ſtocks and ub, from the infinite ſenſe of praiſe, To Le 4 _— _ care is taken, we 
; defire of ſuch a happy nurture, than we have now to STv' BBORNLY, adv, [ from Aub born. Ob- 22 es bred ot excellent ape, vigour, * — 
haul our choiceſt wits to that aſinine feaſt of ſow- ſtinately ; contumaciouſly ; inflexibly.- | SES oth [ 1 * . 
— thiſtles and brambles. ; Milton. Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, J * 4 Fg! ne To 
To STUB. v. a. from the noun.] To About a certain queſtion in the law. Shakſpeare, | adorn With muds of ining knobs, 
force up; to extirpate. ' He wilfully neglects his book, and ffubbornly | : Thy n ſhall be trapp'd, 
_ - His two tuſks ſerve for fighting and ſeeding ; by refuſes any thing he can do. Locke, Their harneſs udded all with gold and pearl. 
the help whereof he Hubs up edible roots out of the So cloſe they cling, ſo fubbornly retire, | 6 „ Shakſpeare, 
ground, or tears off the bark of trees. Grew. Their love's more violent than the chymilt's fire. a N ver fudged ax, alike beſtow'd. Dryden, 
The other tree was grie vd, | Garth. STU D ENT. 7. / ndens, Lat.] A man 
Grew ſcrubby, fried a-top, was ſtunted ; _ | STv'BBORNNESS. 2. /\ [from flubborn.] | given to books 2 ſcholar ; : bookiſh 
Bo the next parſon ffubb'd and burnt it. Swift. Obſtinacy ; vitious ſtoutneſs ; contu- 


U W | ; 0 212» man. | 9 ; 
STu'BBED. adj, [from Hub.] Truncated; | macy; inflexibility, Dryden has uſed Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good Hdent 


ſhort and thick. it in commendation. from kis book. _ Shakſpeare, 
A pain he in his head-piece feels, Happy is your grace, This grave advice ſome ſober fudent bears, 
Againſt a fubbed tree he reels, That can tranſlate the fubbornneſs of fortune And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. Dryden. 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels. Drayton. Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtile. Shakſpeare. A friaent ſhall do more in one hour, when all 
To ſpight the coy nymphs, He choſe a courſe leaſt ſubject to envy, between things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than 
Hang is 5g our ſubbed horns | Riff fubbornnsſs and filthy flattery, Hayward. in four at a dull ſeaſon. Watts, 
Garlands, ribbons, and fine poeſies. Ben Jonſ 7. Patriots, in peace, aſſert the people's ht, | I flightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it to 
Sru'BBEZDVN ESS. 1. 2 from tu bed, | | Wich noble Sulbornase refiiting might. Dryden. ſome Student of the profetfion, Arbuthnot, 
The ſtate of being ſhort, thick, and Stubbornn:ſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt STU'DIED. adj. oe Hudy.] 
truncated. . eee ee Lecke. | 1, Learned; verſed in any ſtudy; quali. 
: E | / It failed, partly by the accident of a ſtorm, and |. gag by ſtudy 
STu'BBLE. . . [eftouble, Fr. floppel, | partly by the Pubbornneſs or treachery of that colony | - * * He died | 
Dutch; fipala, Lat.] The ftalks of | . for a hel it was teen. n As one that had been Pudied in his death, 
corn left in the field by the reaper. STU'BBY. 2j. from Hub.] Short and | To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
This ſuggeſſed a thick; ſhort and ſtrong. As 'twere a careleſs trifle, Shakſpeare. 
At ſome time, when his ſoaring inſolence The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black | l am well. Pudied for a liberal thanks 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire and ſtubby briſtles. 8 hs. Which I do owe you. Shakfpeare. 
To kindle their dry Subble, and their blaze fs! 1 25 M5 It will be fit that ſome man, reaſonably fudicd in 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakſpeare, | TU BNAIL. 7. % Liub and nail.) A nail | the law, go as chancellor, bacon, 
You, by thus much ſeene, 1 | 


| | broken off; a ſhort thick nail, | Having an Ws EEC 
Know by the fubble what Wannen. STU CCO. . J. [Ital. fac, Fr.] A king 2 = "Ya y par inc ion. Out 


If a ſmall red flower in the Pubble fields, called of fine plaſter for walls. | A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely fudied as to 
the wincopipe, open in the morning, be ſuce of a fair Palladian walls, Venetian doors, | remember ſo weak a compoſition. Shakſpeare. 
is ſucceeding years afford him little more than STUCK. The pret. and part. paſl. of ficht. Kudie 4 | 
the /tubble of his own harveſt. Dryden. What ern have records fuck | CL ipſius was a great ſfudier of the ſtoical philo- 
. £ > „ 2 . i | l b | 
5 4 o ule the B Bg ſophy': upon his death-bed his friend told him, 


EE” ” : TRE ; , hat he needed not uſe arguments to perſuade bim 
Thy toil is lefſen'd, and thy profits double. S./. The partners of their crime will learn obedience NN EY . = . 
8 After the firſt crop is off, they plow in the wheat When they look up and fee their fellow-traitors ; -to patience z the philoſophy which be had ſtudied 


6 Mi Marlimer. Set on a fork, and black ning in the fuo, „r e e ee. 

STU BBORN. adj. [This word, of which When the polypus, from forth bis cave Jen. There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a 
no obvious etymology appears, is derived | Toro with EE wave, | 2 SP and fudier of that law, as the 

by Minhew from flout-born ; referred by His ragged claws are fuck with ſtones aud ſands. 70 yo TY e h Locle. 
Jurius to 5i6ap 3 and deduced better by 6 oer ich dies, add bude dd e. STu'D1OUS. adj. [ fudieux, Fr. ftudic/us, 
Lye, from Aub, perhaps from fub-horn | tue ties, tit 5 an ung round with Latin.) 


1. Obſtinate; inflexible; contumacious. That thou my 'n be by kings, er whores of king Given to books and contemplation; 
Striſeſul Atin in their fubborn mind | given to learning. 


Pope. 1 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin d. Sruck. 2. / A thruſt. 7A proper remedy tor wandering thoughts be that 
| | S Shahſpeare. | hella pie with ropics, frabbard and wt; nd | - ſhall propoſe, would do great ſervice to the fudious 
. Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to draw he gives me the „uc in with ſuch a mortal motion, and cnoteuaplatior aan af mankind. Lacie. 
The 8 thrice. tried, and thrice gave | , char it is inevitable. + Shahſpeare, | ** Dil 3 20 3 | 
„ . - b j 

True queen is obſtinate, 7 STu'CKLE. 2. /. | fook, Scottiſh.) A num. | A ber 

Stub bern to juſtice, apt i. accuſe it, and ber of ſheaves together in the field | 3. Attentive to; careful: with . 
- Diſdaipful to be tried by t. . Shatſpeare.|] to dry. | Ainſw Divines muſt become fludious of pious and vene- 
whey ould be er longer fo lden. © Clarendon. Sup. 2, % [yeuDu, Saxon.) | blaming a 
ey wou no longer lo / rendon. gk Wy . . : . 

PU not flatter this tempettuous king, 1. A poſt z a ſtake, In ſome ſuch mean- Stout for the "a pg _—_ of their trade. 
Bat work his Aub born ſoul a nobler 51 Dryden. ing perhaps it is to be taken in the fol- —_ | Dryden, 

2. Ferſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady. | lowing paſſage, which I do not under- There are who, fondly fudiows of increaſe, 
All this is to be had only from the epiſtles them- | ſtand. „ 3 Rich foreign mold on the ir ill-natur' d land 
eee D gs ee l * hat reds, Lang 3 ſuitable to — — 
„ 233 | or one height of fuds to the roof, is two ſhill n , tation. 
3. Stiff b not pliable; inflexible; not eaſily foot, x a : . 1 Let my due ſeet never fail 
0 3 «ance 2 a ich paß 2. A nail with a large head driven for or- . To N 23 he Milton, 
= ve ſoftens me, and blows up fires w aſs . r rene 

Through my tough heart, and melt the Habbers 3 ornamental Knob or pro- Kind nature form'd. ©. Thomſon, 

maſs © "Dyes, | COIs | 


; STu'nd10USLY. #. , [from fudious. 

| ; Handles were to add 8 N \ F 2 u zb. . 
1 be x, pot wy 522 Dod. | For which be now was making fads. Chapman. |" Contewplatively ; with cloſe application 
| * Hardy : örm. «drag — A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, to literature. 


) 3 Wich coral elaſps and amber fuds. Rakigh. | 2. Diligently; carefully; | I 

Patience under torturing pain, | W _ . gentiy ; caretully; attentively. 
| Where /ubborn ſtoicks would complain. Swift, 23 — cups, emboſs'd bye | mand Oa a ſhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
5. Harſh; rough; rugged. : 


| And fudioufly ſurveys his gen'rous vines. Dryden 
PW ont £1 Upon a plane are ſeveral ſmall obloog Aud, placed | All of the 4; «ger — 
„ | regularly in a quincunx order. edward, a or ge 


. 


4 


Atterburys 


- 


STU 


 STv'provsNEgss. 2. / [from fludliaus.] Ad- 
diction to ſtudy. 


S TU DV. #. . ¶ Rude, Fr. fludium, Lat.] 
1. Application of mind to books and | 


learning. 
During the whole time of his abode in the uni- 
verſity, Hammond generally ſpent thirteen hours of 


the day in fudy. Fell, 
Study gives tirength to the mind; converſation, 
grace. Temple, 


Engage the mind in fudy by a confideration of 
the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge, Watts. 
2, Perplextty ; deep cogitation. 
Th” idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep _ 
Into his Audy of imagination. Shatſpeare. 
The king of Caſtile, a little confuſed, and in a 
Audy, ſaid, that can I not do with my honour. 
Bacon, 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
8 5 What can . 1 
To me above this wretchedneſs? All your udies 
Make me a curſe like this. Shakſpeare. 

Without ui this art is not attained, nor fit to 
be attained. Helyday. 

Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their /udy bent 

To worſhip God aright, and know his works. 
Milton. 
4. Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ſerve for delight in privateneſs and retiring, 
for ornament in diſcourſe, and for. ability in the 
judgment and diſpoſition of buſineſs. Bacon. 

5. Subject of attention. 

The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the New Teſta- 

ment, are her daily Hudy. : Law. 
'6. Apartment-appropriated to literary em- 
ploy ment. ade 

Get me a taper in my /fudy, Lucius. Shakſpeare. 

Knock at the fudy, where they ſay he keeps, 
To-ruminate ſtrange plots; 

Let all /udies and libraries be towards the eaſt. 

oflon. 

Some ſervants of the king viſited the lodgings of 
the accuſed members, and ſealed up their fudies 
and trunks. | _— Clarendon, 

Both adorn'd their age; 
One for the Hudy, t'other for the ſtage. Dryden. 


To STU'DY. v. 2. | findeo, Lat, eftudier, 
French. ] | 


1. To think with very cloſe application; 
to muſe. . 
I found a moral firſt, and then fudied for a fable. 


2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs, 


To Stv'py. v. 2. 


1. To apply the mind to. 
Nothing lovelier can be found | 
In woman, than to. Fudy houſehold good. Milton. 


If a gentleman be to ud any language, it ought 

to be that of his own country. Locle. 
2. To conſider attentively. 

He hath fudied her well, and tranſlated her out 

of honeſty into Engliſh. 

Study thyſelf : what rank, or what degree, 


The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee. Dryden. 


You have ſtudied every ſpot of ground in Flanders, 


which has been the ſcene of battles and fieges. 
3. To learn by application, 
Vou could, for a need, /udy a (| 


STUFF. 2. / L aße, Dut. of, Fr.] 
1. Any matter or body. | 
Let Phidias have rude and obſtinate ff to 

carve ; though his art do that it ſhould, his work 
will lack that beauty which otherwiſe in fitter 
matter it n ight have had. Hooker, 
The work man on his Haß his {kill doth ſhew, 
And yet the fu gives not the man his {kill. 
| Davies. 

Of brick, and of that , they caſt to build 
A city and tow'r, Milton. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the 


; uulangle hath there moſt ſubſtance of fff, Moxon. | 


peech of ſome | 
dozen lines, which I would ſet down. Shakſpeare. 


Shalſfeare. 


Swift. 


1 Tbelſalonians. 


| 


* 


| Shakſpeare. | 


STU 


| 2. Materials out of which any thing is 
made. 
Thy verſe ſwells with /uf ſo fine and ſmooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art. Shakſpeare. 
Czſar hath wept; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſuf. Sbaßſp. 
Succeſs or loſs, what is or is not, ſerves 
As fu for theſe two to make paradoxes. Shatſp. 
Thy father, that poor rag, 
Muſt be thy ſubject, who in ſpite put u 
To ſome ſhe-beggat, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary, Shakſpeare. 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 
And ſhews the fu, and not the workman's ſkill, 
: Roſcommon, 
3. Furniture; goods, 
Fare away to get our Hu aboard. Shakſpeare. 
He took away locks, and gave away the king's 
uff. Hayward, 
Groaning waggons loaded high 
With Auf. 
4. That which fills any thing. 
With ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff'd boſom of that perilous Af 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakjpeare. 
5. Eſſence ; elemental part. 
Though in the trade of war [ have ſlain men, 
Yet do 1 hold it very uf o' th' conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murther. Shakſpeare. 
6. Any mixture or medicine, 
I did compound for her 
A certain uf, which being ta'en would ſeize 
The preſent power of life, Shakſpeare, 


7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and ſlighter 
than cloth. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and 


fuſfi of our own growth, and the hemp and flax 
growing here into linen cloth and cordage. Bacon. 
9. Matter or thing. In contempt. 
O proper ſtuff! | 
This is the very painting of your fear. Shak/peare, 
| Such tuff as madmen 
Shakſpeare. 


Cowley, 


| 
+ Tongue and brain not. 
At this fuſty /uff 
The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. 
N 5 VHSbalſpeare. 
| Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear; 
' ?* Tis fulſome tuff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden, 
| Anger would indite 
Such woful Huf as I or Shadwell write. Dryden. 
To-morrow will be time egough 
To hear ſuch mortifying tuff Swift 
The free things that among rakes paſs for wit and 
ſpirit, muſt be ſhocking /uf to the cars of perſons 
of delicacy. | Clariſſa. 


| 10. It is now ſeldom uſed in any ſenſe but 


in contempt or diſlike. | 
To STUFF, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To fill very full with any thing. 


When we ve fuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls. 
| | | Shakſpear e. 
| Each thing beheld did yeeld a 
Dur admiration : ſhelves with cheeſes heapt; 
Sheds /uft with lambs and goats, aiſtioNly kept. 
Chapman, 
| Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To „uf this maw, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. 
Milton. 
What have we more to do than to , our guts 
with theſe figs ? : L'Eftrange, 
Ibis crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 
And ſtuff d her apron wide with nuts ſo 1 5 
| | | m 
2. To fill to uneaſineſs. . 
With ſome oblivious antidote : 
Cleanſe the fuff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakſpeare, 
3. To thruſt into any thing. 


Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow mouth, 


| /#uffing them cloſe together, but without bruiſing, 


and they retain ſmell and colour freth a year. Bacon. 


x 


4. To fill by being put into any thing. 
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Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Cuff out his vacant garments with his form. 
y Sbalſpeare. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ff the dark abode. Dryden. 
Officious Baueis lays f 
Two cuſhions, uf d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe, 


Dryden. 
A bed, 8 


Dryden. 
5. To ſwell out by putting ſomething in. 

I will be the man that ſhall make you great. 
I cannot perceive how, unleſs you give me your 
doublet, and fuf me out with ſtraw. Shalſpeare. 

The gods for fin 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy fu thy > , 
IE FN . 
6. To fill with ſomething.. improper or 
ſuperfluous, 

It is not uſual among the beſt patterns to Huf 
the report of particular lives with matter of public 
record, | NMotton. 

Thoſe accuſations are fluffed with' odious gene- 
rals, that the proofs ſeldom make good. Clarendon, 

For thee 1 dim theſe eyes, and u this head 
With all fuch reading-as was never read. 

7. To obſtruct the organs of ſcent or re- 
ſpiration. 

Theſe gloves the count ſent me; they are an 
excellent perfume, —1 am AH, couſin, I cannot 
ſmell, Shakſpeare. 

8. To fill meat with ſomething of high 
reliſh, 


She went for parſly to uff a rabbet. Shakſpeare. 
He aim'd at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but Aung of his veal.” King, 
9. To form by ſtuffing. | 
An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an ini- 
quitous ſentence, and ordered his hide to be nE, 
into a cuſhion, and placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 


7 STUFF. v. 1. To feed gluttonouſly. 
Wedg'd in a ſpacious elbow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble ſhare, 
As if ſhe ne'er could have enough, 
Taught harmleſs man to cram and ff. Swift, 
STu'r FING. 2. J. [from fla. 
1. That by which any ming is filled. _ 
Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring 
nations; and Greece, though one monarchy under 
Alexander, yet the people, that were the //uffing 
and materials thereof, exiſted before, Hales 


„2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 


Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and ſfaſfingr. 
| ortimer, 
STUKE or STUCK. u. J. | fluc, Fr. ſtucco, 
Ital.] A compoſition of lime and marble, 
powdered very: fine, commonly called 
plaſter of Paris, with which figures and 
other ornaments reſembling ſculpture are 
made, See STUCCO. Bailey. 
STULM;#. . A ſhaft to draw water out 
of a mine, Bailey. 
STULT1I'LOQUENCE, z. / | flultus and 
loquentia, Lat.] Fooliſh talk. Di#. 
STUM. #. / | flum, Swediſh ; ſuppoſed to 
be contracted from muſum, Latin.) 
1. Wine yet unfermented ; muſt, | 
An unctuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from 


puts out a light when dipped into it. Addiſon, 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation in 
dead and yapid wines, | 


Loet our wines without mixture or „tum be all fine, 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull nodule. 
| Ben Jonſon. 


| Drink ev'ry letter on 't in Sum, 3 
And make it briſk champaigne become. Hudibras, 


renew wine by mixing freſh wine and 
| | raiſing a new fermentation, 


1 


The ffuffing leaves, with hides of bears o'erſpread. 


Pope, 


the Sum of grapes when they lie maſhed in th? vat, 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation, , _ 


To STUM. v. 4. [from the noun. To 


__—— —_———— — —— —— ee; 
RES — — — — — — — 
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r 


flumble.] 


But ſhe'll not fumble. Shakſpeare. 
A headſtall being reſtrained to keep him from 
fumnbling, hath been often burtt, Sbalſpeare. 

5 5 8 


- Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 


Which from the 


for the-honour of her or her family. Sidney. 
Wb man art thou that thus befcreen'd in night 
So fumbleft on my counſe! ? Shak peare. 
A mouſe, bred in a cheſt, out over the 


Ty STuU'MBLE, v. @. 


One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, „ 
KE or ſtop. 1 Fad LAad one — 3 —4—1 mace to ur the foe. Dryden. 
2, To make to Dggic ; to offend. | STunG, The pret. and part. paſſ..of fling. 
"A Au berty — m all, Ine | To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love: 1 
e 1 1 28 T as the Aung 
others of his form © too. ell. W; . 15 
e e 
tion of this hypotheſis, Lecke, The l f * f 
Sru'usTE. . /; [from the verb. rnb, e 
1. A trip in walking. I To STUNT. v. 4. | unta, Iſlandick. ] To 
e ne 
— 1 Ee 1 {| it gave her a hardy conſticution; The had life and 
| aa Nang. ſpirit. 25 A,bulbrot. 
STu'MBLER. #. /. [from ffumble.] One] There he opt ſhort, nor fince has writ a tittle, | 
that ſtumbles. e But has the wit to make the moſt of little ING 
Be —_ — 5 : is thy e 9 | Like 2 Nee ge 2 juſt have , of 
Thea keep ſuch com make them t Sufficient ſa | ; 
Set a 2 wiſe, 2 that will — ; 4. The tree * 
A fumbler ſtumbles leaſt in rugged way. Herbert. | Grew ſcrubby, dried a- top, and Hunted; 
STu'MBLINGBLOCE, J . / {from fum- | „ And the next parſon ub d and burnt it, a 


SruMmsLIN OGS To RE. 


8 1 u 
Vapid-wioes are put upon the lees of noble wines | STUMP, . /. [/#ampe, Daniſh; foupe, 


to give them ſpirit, and we Frum our wines to renew 
their ſpirits, | Floyer. 
To STU'MBLE. v. #. [This word Junius 
derives from fump, and ſays the original 
meaning is to frike, or trip, againſt a 
Aum I rather think it comes from 


1. To trip in walking. 
When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 


{ 


As we pac'd along 


Methought that Gloſter fambled ; ang in falling 
Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard. 
3 Shakſpeare. 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs; they 
know not at what they fumble. | Proverbs. 
Cover'd o'er with blood, 
patriot's breaft in torrents flow'd, 
He faints; his Need no longer bears the rein, 
But fumbles ver the heap his hand had lain. Prior. 
2. To flip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or 
a blunders. 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occaſion of fumbling in 1755 
1 A. 


4 


| 


8 This my day of grace 

They who neglect and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte; 

But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 


3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to light on 
by chance: with W 5 | 

This extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf 
- With a great lady of that country, by which occaſi on | 
© ſhe bad fumbled upon ſuch miſchances as were little | 


4 


q 


fide, and fumbled por a delicious morſel. L' Er. 
Ovid. fumbled, by ſome inadvertency, wpor Livia 
in a bath. | Dr | 
Many of the greateſt inventions have been acci- 
dentally. fumbled upon by men buſy and inquſitire. 


Write down p and 6, and make ſigus to him to 
endeayour to pronounce them, and guide him by 

© ſhewing him the motion of your 8 ; by which 
he will, with a little endeavour, fumble upon one 
of them. Holder 


* 
, 


1. To obſtru in peogreſs; to make to 


ble, Cauſe of 


ſtumbling; cauſe 
offence. 
We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews a 
fumblingbleck, and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs, 
| 7 1 Corinthians, 
- Shakeſpeare is a fumb/ingblock to theſe rigid cri- 
1] his fumbling./tone we hope to take a 


4 ( 


þ 


errour ; cauſe of | 


S TVU 


Dutch; fompen, Dan, to lop.] The 
part of any ſolid bod 
the reſt is taken away, 


He ſtruck ſo ſtrongly, that the knotty ſting 
O! his huge tail he quite if ſunder cleft; : 
Five joints thereof he hew'd, and but the fump him 


left, Spen/er. 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet,—Not while 8 
have a fump. Shakſpear e. 


He through the buſhes ſcrambles 
A ftump doth trip him in his pace, 
Down comes poor Hob upoa his tace 
Amongſt the briers and brambles. Drayton. 
Who, cauſe they're waſted to the fumps, 
Are repreſented beſt by ramps. Hudibras. 
A coach-horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, and 
I dreſſed the ſtump with common digeſtive. Wiſem. 
A poor aſs, now wore out to the Fumps, fell down 
under his load, L'EArarge. 
Againſt a fump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dryden. 
A tongue might have ſome reſemblance to the 
of a feather. | Grew. 
orn to the ſump in the ſervice of the maids, 
tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle a 
fire. | | Swift. 
Sru'lmey, adj, [from flump,] Full of 
as ; hard; ſtiff; ſtrong. A had 
word, 7 | 
They burn the ſtubble, which, being ſo /umpy, | 
they ſeldom plow in. ortimer. 
To STUN. v. a. [FTvunan, Saxon; geytun, 


{ 1, To confound or dizzy with noiſe. 


An univerſal hubbub wild 
re ſounds, and voices all confus d, 


d 


2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy with a blow. 


| 
| 


STurs. 2. /. | fupa, Latin.] Cloth or 
flax dipped in warm medicaments, and 
applied to a hurt or ſore, . 

A ſomentation was by ſome pretender to ſury 
applied with coarſe woolten Hupen, one of whi 
was bound upon his leg. Wiſeman. 

To STUPE, ©. @. . (from the noun] To 
* 

80 vi wit 


— 


Barnet 
3 | 


| 


| wine. 


| 


y remaining after | 


1 


| Stvu'er1DLyY. adv. {from fupid.] 


STU 
STUPBFA'CTION. #. /. ¶Aupefaction, Fr. 
ſlupefactus, Latin.] Inſenſibility; dul. 
- nels; ſtupidity; fluggiſhneſs of mind; 
heavy folly. | 
All reſiſtance of the dictates of conſcience brings 
a hardneſs and flupefatrion upon it. South, 
She ſent to ev*'ry child 

Firm impudence, or fupefatition mild; 

And ſtraight ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 

Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Pepe. 
STUPEFA'CTIVE, adj, from fupefattus, 

Latin; fupefafif, French.] Cauſing 

iaſenſibility; dulling; obſtructing tlie 

ſenſes; narcotick; opiate. 
It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little 
mixture of ſome fupefaftive. | Bacon. 
Opium hath a Aab. ative part, and a heating 
part ; the one moving ſleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 
STUPE'NDOUS. adj. [ Aupendus, Latin, | 
Wonderful; amazing; aſtoniſhing. 

All thoſe fupendous acts deſervedly are the ſub. 
ject of a hiſtory excellently written in Latin by a 
learned prelate, Clarendon, 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at ſight 
Of that /upendors bridge his joy increas'd, Milton, 

Portients and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; 
But moſt hen this fxupendout pile was rais'd. 


Dryden. 

Mortals, fly this curſt deteſted race: 

A hundred of the ſame ſtupendout ſixe, 
A hundred Cyclops, live among the hills. Addiſin. 
Our numbers can ſcarce give us an idea of the vaſt 
quantity of ſyſtems in this fuperdous piece of archi. 
teQure. I Cbeyne. 
STU FID. adj, [fupide, French; Rupidus, 
Latin, ] | | 
1. Dull; wanting 


| 


ſealibility ; wanting 


ults his car. on. 
Still ſhall I hear, and never quit the ſcore, apprehenſion ; heavy; fluggiſh of under. 
Sturn'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid o'er 1 a ?| Randing. | 
; ES. Hauen. O that men ſhould be ſo fupid grown 
Too ſtrong a noiſe Fun the ear, and one too Ag to ſorſake the living God. Kit ilton, 
weak does not act upon the otgan. e. Men, boys, aud women, fxpid with ſurpriſe, 
So Alma, wearied ——__— Where er ſhe paſſes fix their ond ring eyes. Dryd. 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate, | If I by chance ſucceed, 
8 7 _ = esse cat. * \ Know, I am notFwpid, or ſo hard, 
i this, and Nan laid that. or. Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv'd reward. Dryd, 
- Shouts as thunder loud aft}jQ ihe air, ME Wick wild ſurpriſe 
Aud fun the birds releas d. Frier. A moment Pupid, motionleſs, he ſtood, on, 
8 3 3 mu b — I. Performed without ſkill or genius. 
* $4; one page"; 7 Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that furs Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends; 
You taught to modulate their tongues, | Obſerve what loads of Fupid rhimes 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. Sift. | 


Oppreſs us in corrupted times. . 
STUPI'DITY, . /. . 5 N French; 
Aupiditas, Latin.] Dulneſs ; heavineſs 
of mind ; en of underſtanding. 

Shad wel alone, of all my ſons, is he 
Dryden, 


Who ſtands confirm'd in full fupidiry. 
1. With ſuſpenſion or inactivity of under. 
ſtanding, | 
That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good. Milton, 
2. D without apprehenſion. 
On the ſhield there were engraven maps of coun- 
tries, which Ajax could not comprehend, but looked 
on as ſtupidly as his ſellow-beaſt the lion. Dryden, 
STu'riFIER. 2. J. [from fupify.] That 
| which cauſes ſtupidity, 


| Ta STU'PIFY. v. a [ fxpefacio, Latin: 
this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled 

2.0 but the authorities are againſt 
t 


I, To make ſtupid; to deprive of ſenſibi- 
ty; to dull, 


Will #zpify and dull the ſenſe a while. Sh4k/oearc. 
| Contr whether that method, uſed to = — 
confciences, does not fupefy more. Decay of Piety. 

The fumes of his a do as really intoxicate 


his diſcerning faculty, us the fumes of drink diſcom- 


N 


| 


N 


SrurrzER. 
 STU'TTERER. 


STU 


poſs nnd Pups the brainof » man overcharged with | 


© Scutb. 
Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and fupifies ; 
and, conſcious of its own impotence, folds its arms 
in deſpair. | ; : Collier, 
2. To deprive of material motion. 


It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent, but | 


Bacon, 


fupified. 


Pounce it into the quick ſilver, and ſo * to 


the ſupiſying. : acon. 
STU'POR. n, /. [ Latin; uur, French.] 
Suſpenſion or diminution of ſenſibility. 
A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a 
ſuper or dull pain in the thigh, and colick, are 
ſymptoms of an inflammation of the kidneys. 
y Arbuthnot. 
To STuU'PRAT?. v. a, [Aupro, Latin,] 
To raviſh; to violate, | 
STueRA'TION. 2. J. {/upratio, from fupro, 
Latin.] Rape; violation. 
Stupration muſt not be drawn into practice. 
| 3 Brown. 
STUu'RDILY. adv, [from flurdy.] | 
1. Stoutly ; hardily. 
2. Obſtinately ; reſolutely. 
' Then withdraw 8 
From Cambridge, thy old nurſe: and, as the reſt, 
Here toughly chew and Hurdiſy digeſt 
Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law. 
| " : Donne. 
STU'RDINESS. 2. {from Hurdy.] 
1. Stoutneſs; hardine 


Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining ſome | 


little Kill of buſtling for himſelf, by his converſation 
with vitious boys, when the chief uſe of that furdi- 
. refs, and ſtanding upon his own legs, is only for the 
preſervation of his virtue, F Locke. 


2. Brutal ſtrength, | 
STURDY. adj. [efourdi, French. ] 


1. Hardy; ſtout ; brutal; obſtinate. It 
is always uſed of men, with ſome diſ- 
agreeable idea of coarſeneſs or rudeneſs. 

his muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 
Mortal ſo tur dy as to 7 Hudibras. 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuftom'd to command, 
The furdy kerns in due ſubjection ſtand, 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 
A furdy hardened fſinner ſhall advance 10 the 
utmoſt pitch of impiety with leſs reluctance than he 
took the firſt ſteps, whilſt his conſcience was yet 
vigilant and tender, ON Aiterbury. 


2. Strong; forcible, 


The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the 
reputation of ſome /urdy lout, he had fo well 
defended himſelf. ' Sidney, 


Ne aught his /urdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, | 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. 


Spenſer. | 
Jo Stiff ; ſtodt. . 
He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs | 
rather furdy than dainty, Wotton. 
Sturdieſt oaks | | EY 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer. Milton. 


STu'rGroN. . /. [Purio, turfio, Latin.] | 


A fea fiſh, 3 
It is part of the ſcutellated bone of a furgeon, 

- being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitution on one 
. fide, the cells being worn down and ſmooth. on the 
other. Woodward. 


STyRE, #. /. [peync, Saxon.] A young 
ox or heifer, Bailey. - Thus they are 
till called in Scotland. 1 

Ta S TUT. v. 1. [ Hutten, to hin- 

7 STU T TER. F der, Dutch.] To 

ſpeak with heſitation; to ſtammer. 

Divers „u: the cauſe is the refrigeration of the | 
tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to moye z aud therefore! 

naturals Pat, © „ Bacon. 


that ſpeaks with heſita- 
tion; a ſtammerer. "#4 


TT 

a dryneſs in the tongue. 
STY. 1. J. [yvige, Saxon.] 
1. A cabin to keep hogs in. 
a Tell Richmond, g 


That in the fy of this moſt bloody boar 
My fon George Stanley is frank d up in held. 


When her hogs had mifs'd their way, 
Thꝰ untoward creatures to the Ay I drove, 
And whiſtled all the way. Gay. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little fy, 
And have no thought to grieve them till they 2 
a ing. 


Bacon, 


2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. 
They all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual fy, Milton. 
- With whateaſe 
Mightſt thou expel this monſter from his throne, 
Now made a /#y, Milton, 
3. [I know not how derived.] A humour 
in the eyelid, | 
To STY, v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſhut 
up 1n a ſty, 
Here you iy me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reſt of thꝰ iſland. Shakſpeare, 
To STY. v. 1. To ſoar ; to aſcend. Spenſer. 
STY'GIAN, adj. [ Sygius, Latin, ] Helliſh ; 
infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the 
poetical riyers of hell. 


At that ſo ſudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their aſpect. Milton. 


STYLE. z./. [ fiylus, Latin.) . 


1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 


guage. 
Happy | 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and ſo ſweet a fiy/e. Shakſpeare. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than 
venture upon ſo tender and nice a ſubject with my 
ſeverer /yle. More. 
Proper words in proper places make the true defi- 
nition of a file. „ . 
Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the Ayle refines | Pope. 
2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to par- 
ticular characters. \ 
No /fyle is held for baſe, where love well named is. 


Sidney. 
There was never yet philoſopher 
That could eadure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the Ale of gods, 
And make a piſh at chance and ſufferance. Shak/p, 
3. Mode of painting. 
The great ile ſtands alone, and does not require, 
haps does not as well admit, any addition from 
inferior beauties. The ornamental #ile alſo poſ- 
ſelles its own peculiar merit; however, though the 
union of the two may make a ſort of compoſite file, 
yet that File is likely to be more imperfeRt than 
either of thoſe which go to its compoſition, Reynolds. 
4. It is likewiſe applied to muſick 
5. Title; appellation. . 
Ford 's a knave, and I will aggravate his #ile 
thou ſhalt know him for knave and cuckold. S fp. 
The king gave them in his commiſſion the /yle 
and appellation which belonged to them. Clare 
O virgin! or what other name you bear | 
Above that fyle, O more than mortal fair | | 
Let not an humble ſuppliant fue in vain. Dryden. 
Se Propitious heac our pray'r, 4 oF 
Whether the Ayl of Titan pleaſe thee more, 
Whoſe purple rays th*Achameges adore, Pope. 
6, Courſe of writing, Unuſual, f 
While bis thoughts the liog'ring day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn By . Dryden. 
7. STYLE of Comnrt, is properly the practice 
obſerved by any court in its way of pro- 
ne 0H - , Off} 
8. A pointed iron uſed anciently in writ- 
ing on tables of wax, | 


9, Any thing with a ſhary point; as 2 


|, graver, the pin of a dial, 


SUB 


Many futters are very cholerick, choler inducing | * Placing two Files or needles of the ſame ſteel, 


touched with the ſame loadſtone, when the one is 
removed but half a ſpan, the other would ſtand like 
Hercules's pillars, - Brown. 


10. The ſtalk which riſes from amid the 


leaves of a flower, 

Style is the midd'e prominent part of the flower 
of a plant, which adheres to the fruit or ſeed: tis 
uſually lender and long, whence it has its name. 

Ruincy, 

The figure of the flower-leaves, ſtamina, apices, 

file, and ſeed veſſel. 8 18 
To STYLE, v. a, [from the noun.] Io 


call; to term; to name. 
The chancellor of the exchequer they had no 
mind ſhould be fy/ed a knight. Clarendon, 
Err not that ſo ſhall end 
The ftrife which thou call'ſt evil, but we Fyle 
The ftrife of glory. Milton. 
Fortune's giſts, my actions 
wy file their own rewards, Denham. 
hoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks 
he ought to carry the cauſe, and is ready to fiile it 
1 — in any one who ſhall tand out. Locke, 
is conduct might have made him ftil'd 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swifts 

STY'PTICK, J adj, [ule ; flyptique, 

STY'PT1CAL, French, This is-uſually 
though erroneouſly, written fiprick, ] 
The ſame as aſtringent; but generally 
expreſſes the moſt efficacious ſort of 
aſtringents, or thoſe which are applied 
to ſtop hemorrhages. Quincy. 

Fruits of trees and ſhrubs contain phlegm, oil, 
and aa eſſential ſalt, by which they are ſharp, ſweet, 
ſour, or flyptick. Arbutbnot, 

There is a ſour fliprick ſalt diffuſed through the 
earth, which paſſing a concoction in plants, becom- 
eth milder. Brown. 

From ſpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed aud 
removed into lower glaſſes, having gently abſtracted 
the whole, there remained in the bottom, and the 
neck of the retort, a great quantity of a certain dry 
and fiptical ſubſtance, moitly of a yellowiſh N 

05e. 

In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils ready Apt 

- inthe royal fliptick, we a plied them. MHWijeman. 

' STYPT1'CiTY. . / Abe power of ſtanch- 
ing blood. 

artharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſeidi- 
ties by their /ypricity, and mix with all animal 
acids. Fleyer. 

To STY'THY. v. 3. [See $STiITaY.] To 
forge on an anvil, 

By the forge that //y:5ied Mars his helm, 
I'll kill thee every where, yea, oer and o'er, 

Sva's1BLE, adj, [from ſuadio, Latin. ] 
Eaſy to be perſuaded. 

Sua'vive, adj. [from ſuadeo, Latin.] 
Having power to perſuade. e 
It had the paſſions in per lect ſubjection z and 
though its command over them was but /#u4a/ive and 

| political, yet it had the force of coaction, aud deſpo- 
tical, Scath. 


SUA'sORY, adj, [/uaforins, Latin. ] Having 
_ tendency to perſuade. 
SUA'VITY. #. J. [/uavite, French; ſuavi- 
tat, Latin. } r 
1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. EL 
| She deſired them for rarity, pulchritude, and „- 
vity. | | ru Ns 
2. Sweetneſs to the mind. 
SUB, in compoſition, ſignifies a ſubordinate 
degree. - | | | 
SUBA'C1D, ad. [ſab and acidus, Latin, ] 
Sour in a ſmall degree. 


mal body, not ſufficiently eoncocted dy circulation, 


$UBA'CRID. adj, [ſab and acrid.] Sharp 


1 


and pungent in a ſmall degree, 


The juice of the ſtem is like the chyle in the ani- mh 
and is commonly ſubacid in all plants, Artaihnote 
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* -SuBa1T2a NATE, adj. [ ſubalternur, Lat.) 


\ SuBco'nTRARY, adj [/ub and contrary. ] 
ati | 


1 


The choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, 
Jubacrid, or a little pungent, and turned ſyrup of 
violets green. | Hyper. 

To SUBA'CT, v. a. [ abactus, Latin, ] To 
reduce; to ſubdue. | 


Tangible bodies have-no pleaſure in the conſort of 
air, but endeavour to /ubat it into a more denſe 


bod . Baton. 


SUBa'cT10N. v. / [ſubau;, Lat.] I be 
act of reducing to any ſtate, as of mixing 
two bodies completely, or beating any 
thing to a very ſmall powder. i 

There are of concoction two periods: the one 
aſſimilation, er abſolute converſion and ſubaction; 
the other maturation : whereof the former is moſt 
conſpicuous in living creatures, in which there is an 


abſolute converſion and aſſimulation of the * 1 


ment into the body. 3acon. 
SuBa'LTERN, adj. [ ſubalterne, French. 
Inferiour ; ſubordinate; that in different 
reſpects is both ſuperiour and inferiour. 
It is uſed in the army of all officers below 
a captain. | 
Love's ſkbalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, | 
And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 
There had like to have been a duel between two 


ſubalterns, upon a diſpute which ſhould be governor |. 


of Portſmouth, Addiſon. 
One, while a ſubaltern officer, was every day com- 
.plaining againſt the pride of colonels towards their 
officers ; yet, after he received his commiſſion for a 

regiment, he confeſſed the ſpirit of colonelſhjp was 
coming faſt upon him, and it daily increaſed to his 
death. ö Swift. 
This ſort of univerſal ideas, which. may either be 

. conſidered as a genus or ſpecies, is called Ann, | 
| | arts. 


_ Succeeding by turns. Dick. 
SuBasTRI'NGENT, adj. [ſab and aftrin- 
gent.] Aſtringent in a ſmall degree. 
SuBBr/aDLE. 2. J. | ſub and beadle.) An 
under beadle. 1 | 

They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by ſimple 

meſſengers, or /ubbeadles, but in their own fe 

* ö | A He. 

SuBCeLg's TIAL, adj, [ /ub and celeftial.] 
Placed beneath the heavens. 5 

The mot refined glories of ſubce/eftia! excellen- 
m. nt reſemblances of theſe. - | 

| — . - Glanville, 
Suscna'nTBkg#. /. [ /ib and chanter; 


9 


ſuccentor, Latin.] The deputy of the 


precentor in a cathedral, 

SUBCLAa'ViaN. adj, { ſub and clavut, 
Latin. f 5 f 6 

_— is applied to any thing under the arm- | 

pit » ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, or 

muſcle. 


N 


the ſubclevian diviſion, doth equi-diftantly com- | 


municate"its activity unto either arm. rown. | 


The chyle firſt mixeth with the blood. in the /#b- 
clavian vein, and enters with it into the heart, 
where it is very imperfectly mixed, there being no 


mechaniſm nor fermentation to convert it into blood, | 


which is effected by the lungs, _  Arbuthaur. 


SunconsrELLa'TION, Me . [ /ub and 5 
comſlellation. A ſubordinate and ae | 


dary conſtellation. "a hae A 
As to the pictute of the ſeven ftars, if thereby be 
meant the Pleiades, or ſubconftellation upon the 
back of Taurus, with what congruity they are de- 
ſcribed, in a ciear night an ordinary eye may diſ- 
cover. . 3 Brown; 


Contrary in an inferiour degree, 


they are /abconjrarice.z-.as, ſome vine is a tree 3 


. Quiney. | 
The liver, though ſeated on the right fide, yet, by | 


— 


— 


SUBDE'CUPLE, 


ſome vine is not a tree. Theſe may be both true 
together, but they can never be both falſe Man. 


4 


95 


SUB 
| SUBCONTRA'CTED. part. adj, { /ub and 2. To ſubſtract by arithmetical operation, 


/ 


contratted, Contracted after a former | Take the other operation of arithmetick, ſubduc- 


contract. 


Vour claim, 


Thar it in the intereſt of my wife 4 5 * 
'Tis ſhe is u cantracted to this lord, 

And 1 her huſband contradict your banes. Shal/p. 
[ub and cata- 
neous.) Lying under the ſkin, 


SuBcvuTa'ntous, 


SuBDE'acon. . / 


In the Romiſh church 


is the deacon's ſervant. 


SUBDE'AN. 2. . | ſubde 
vicegerent of a dean. 


Aytt 


[ /ub4iaconus, Latin. ] 


ey have aſubdeacon, who 


canus, Latin.] The 


tion 3 if out of that ſuppoſed infinite multitude of 
antecedent qr we ſhould ſubduce ten, the 

reſidue muſt be leſs by ten then it was before, aud 
yet ſtill the quotient muſt be infinite. Hale. 
{ SUBDU'CTION. 2. / [from ſubduct.] 

1. The act of taking away. 

Poſſibly the Divine beneficence ſubducting that 
influence «hich it communicated from the time of 
their firſt creation, they were kept in a fate of 
immortality till that moment of the ſubduction 


| . 8 | . Hale. 
2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. 
Suppoſe we take the other operation of arithme- 


4 


Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, tick, /ubduficn : if out of that infinite multitude 


- 


ſubdean only. 


Join in perſon, and not in the perſon of whe or 


that ſuch confirmation may be valid, the dean muſt 


. 


Latin.] Containing one part of ten. : 
; [ * derifor. | oC Latin, ] 


SuspERISORIUS. @ 
Scoffing or ridicu 
and delicacy. Not uſed. 


ing with 


adj. [ab and decuplus, 


tenderneſs | 


This ſubderiſorius mirth is far from giving any 


offence tous: it is rather a pleaſant condiment of 


More. 


our converſation. 


SUBDITI'TIOUS, adj.” ſubdititius, Lat.] 
of ſomething 


elſe. 


Put ſecretly in the p 


of antecedent generations we ſhould ſubduce ten, 
the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten than it was before 
that ſabdudQien, and yet till the quotient be 1 1 


1 To SUBDU'E. v. 4. from ſubdo, or fub- 


o cruſh ; to oppreſs; to fink; to over- 
power, 8 1 
Nothing could have / dued nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 


4 


Shakſpeare. 

Them that roſe up againſt me haſt: thou /ubdurd 

under me. 2 Samuel. 
If aught were worthy to ſubdue 

The ſoul of man, Milton. 


To SUBD VISIT. v. a. [/a and diver- | 2- To conquer; to reduce under a new 


.] To diverſify again what is already | dominion, = 
702 fed. 48 ud Be fruitful and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it. 
The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another | | | N Gengſis. 
weaves it into cloth, another into arras 3 and theſe OA RING Egypt 8 * Ono 
. ſubdiverſfied according to the fancy 1 * | to — in e ee : 
el 3 | 3 Jations, and bring home ſpoils. Million. 
To SunBDIVI'DE. D. &. [ /ubdiviſer . F 1. The eee ſtandard of 
hub and divide. To divide a part into 


yet more parts. 


1a the rife of eight, in tones, there be two bee- 
mols, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the tones 

; equally, the eight is but ſeven whole and equal notes; 
and if you /ubdivide that into half notes, as in the 


ſtops of a lute, it maketh the as... | queſt, Not uſed, nor worthy to be uſed, 


their wit, when they /ubdued the world, Spratt. 
3. To tame; to {ubaR ; to break, 

Nor is *t unwholeſome to ſubdue the land 

often exerciſe ; and where before | 

ou broke the earth, again to plow. May 
Sus pu MNT. 2. / [from ſubdue.] Con- 


When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, ſoon have ſeen thee, $ 
aſter Antonius and Octavianus brake and ſubdi- 


vided. 


The glad father glories 
When he can /ubdivide a fraction. 


Jo bj= child, 


-. Bacon, 


' Roſcommon, 


When the progenies of Cham and Japhet ſw armed 
into colonies, and thoſe colonies were ſubdivided | And all the body to thy heſt doſt frame ; 


the notion of one deity, 


SUBDIV4'S10N, #./. 
from ſubdivide.) © © 
1. The act of ſubdividing. 
When any of the parts of any | 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is called a ſubdiviſion ʒ as when a year is divided 
; into months, each month into days, and on — 1 SouBDU'PLICATE. 
| Watts. 
nd divi- 


into hours, which may be farther ſubdivi 


2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a feco 


minutes and ſeconds. 


into many others, in time their deſcendants loft | 
the primitive rites of divine worſhip, retaining only | 


N Dr 
[ /ubdivifion, Fren 


ns 


ch; | 


idea are farther 


As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed 

| Bravely deſpifing forfeits and ſubduemente. Shakſp. 
SUBDu'tR, 2. / [from ſubdue.) Con- 
gqueror; tamer. 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 


Victor of gods, ſubduuer of mankind, 
That doſt the lion and fell tiger tame, | 
Who can expreſs the glory of thy might? Spenſer, 
| 'Their curious eye it to © 
Diſcerns their great ſubduer's awful mien 
And correſponding features fair, , © Philips. 
Pigs are great ſubduers of acrimony, uſeful in 
and coughs, and extremely emollient. 
| Arbutbnct. 
Su'BDUPLE, (adj. [| ſubduple, br. 
PL ub and duplus, Lat.] 
Containing one part of two. : 
As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half of 
that heavineſs which the weight hath in itſelf, and 


on... | , ; . 
How can we feefuch a multitude of ſouls caſt cauſe the power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto 


the glory of one? 


In the decimal table the 


under ſo many ſubdiviſions of miſery, without re- 
| org br the abſurdity of a government that ſacri- 

fices- the happineſs of fo n F Alen. Tlube motion, generated by the forces in the whole 
ſubdiviſions of the cubit, 


ſhorter cubit. 


; ning; ſubtle ; fly. 


o 


To Sous Dcr. 


To SUBDU'CE. 151. [ ſubduco 


Latin.] Wen 
. | Is To withdraw - to take away, e 
If two icular propoſitions differ ia quality, 


| .» Arbutbnot, ; 
Sv'sgv0LOVS, adj. [ fubdolas, Latin.] Cun- 


ſubductus 


oy 


No proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtaing z: 


| Sls 


1 


Or. trom my ubdutting, took 
| More e 2 


(took perhaps „„ 4a chem dire, and down the cliff as Cal 
FI CITES ASE IC ES Milton, | 3-3 $2 1 N 


4 


- 


F 


it, ſo two of them do abate half of that which re- 


mains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple proportion, and 
| three a ſubſertuple. * : Wilkine. 


pls the body or thing through that ſpace, ſhall 
in a /ubduplicate proportion of the forces. 
| | | Newton, 
SUBJA\CENT«. adj. | Jubjacens, Lat.] Ly- 
ing ans . 
The ſuperficial parts of mountains are waſhed 
away by rains, and borne down upen the /ubjurert 
plains. 2 M eodward. 
| To SUBJECT, ». 4. [ /ubje@us, Lat. 


Or nature fail'd in me, and leſt ſome part 1. To put under. 


The angel 


| To the /ubjefied plain. 
| 


Milton, 


8 


SUB 


The medal bears each form and name: 
In one ſhort view, /ubjefed to our eye, 
| Gods, 'emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. Pope, 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion; to make 
ſubordinate; to make ſubmiſſive. 
Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd 
name ; 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſaljecting rage 
To the cool dictates of experienc'd age. 
3. To enſlave; to make obnoxious. 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taſte grief, need friends, like you; /ubjeFed thus, 
Ho can you ſay to me I am a king? Shakſpeare, 
I ſee thee, in that fatal hour, 
Subjected to the victor's cruel pow'r, 
Led hence a ſlave. Dryden. 
The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
or fall into the ditch; and he is the molt ſubjected, 
the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his underſtanding, 


Locke. 


4. To expoſe ; to make liable. 

If the veſſels yield, it /u/je2; the perſon to all 

the inconveniencies of an erroneous circulation. 
Arbuthnot. 
5. To ſubmit ; to make accountable, 

God is not bound to /u5jef his ways of operation 
to the ſcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine himſelf 
to do nothing but what we muſt comprehend. Locke. 

6. To make ſubſervient. 
He ſubjected to man's ſervice angel wings. Mili. 
Sv'sIEC T. adj. | ſubjectus, Latin. ] 
1. Placed or ſituate under, 
Th' eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands, as /#/e#, all the vale 
To ſee the fight. Sha'ſpeare. 
2. Living under the dominien of another. 
Eau was never ſubje& to jacob, but founded a 
diſtinct people and government, and was himſelf 
prince over them. NON, Locke. 

Chriſt, ſince his incarnation, has been ſubject᷑ to 
the Father; and will be ſo alſo in his human capa- 
City, after he has delivered up his mediatorial King- 

om. Waterland. 
3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. 

Moſt /ubje# is the fatteſt ſoil to weeds; 

And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overſpread with them Shakſpeare, 

All human things are ſubjeF to decay, . 

And when fate ſummons monarchs muſt obey. 
| a Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action operates, 
whether intellectual or material. 8 
I enter into the /u5je# matter of my diſcourſe, 
| | Dryden, 
Su'sjecT. »./. | ſujet, French. ] 
1. One who lives under the dominion of 
another: oppoſed to governour. 

Every ſubject's duty is the king's, | 
But every ſ«bze&'s ſoul is his own, Shakſpeare, 

Never /u6je& long'd to be a king, 

As I do long and wiſh to be a foe. Shakſpeare. 

Thoſe IL call /bje&s which are governed by the 

ordinary laws and magiſtrates of the ſovereign. 
Davies. 

We muſt underſtand and confeſs a king to be a 
father, a ſubject to be a ſon; and therefore honour 
to be by nature moſt due from the natural /#3je# to 
the natural king. Heliday. 
The ſubje# muſt obey his prince, becauſe God 

commands it, human laws require it, Swift, 

Were ſubje& ſo but only by their choice, 

And nat from birth did forc'd dominion take, 

Our prince alone would have the public voice. Dryd. 
Heroick kings, whoſe high perfections have made 

them awful to their /ſubje&s, can ſtruggle with and 

ſubdue the corruption of the times, Davenant. 


2. That on which any operation, either 
mental or material, is performed, 
Now ſpurs the lated trayeller apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The ſubjeF of our watch, Shakſpeare. 
This /ubje& for heroick ſong pleaſed me. Milton. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts ; nor are 
they too dry a /ubje for our contemplation, 
Ry | | Decay of Piely. 
Vor. II 


| 


Dryden. 


SUB 


| I will not venture on ſo nice a ſubjeX with my 
ſevere ſtyle. More. 


Make choice of a /#5j:@ beautiful and noble, 
which, being capable of all the graces that colours 


and elegance of deſign can give, ſhall afford a perfet | Sy B LAPSARI AN, : 27. [Vb and lapſus, 


art an ample field of matter wherein to expatiate. 
Dryden. 
which any thing is afficmed or denied. 


Watts. 


to the world; not upon the ſubjeF of your noble 


birth. Swift. 
3. That in which any thing inheres or 
exiſts, 


' reigns, children, women, old folks, ſick folks. 


4. [In grammar.) The nominative caſe to 
a verb is called by grammarians the 
ſSubje of the verb. Clarke. 

SUBJE'CTION. 2. / from /ubje@?.] 

1. The act of ſubduing. 

After the conqueſt of the kingdom, and /#ujeftion 


that, fighting againſt the king, had ſaved themſelves 
by flight. Hale. 
2. [enjettion, French.] The ſtate of being 
under government. 

Becauſe the ſubjection of the body to the will is 
by natural neceſſity, the ſubject yon of the will unto 
God voluntary, we therefore ſtand in need of direc- 


tion after what ſort our wills and deſires may be 
rightly conformed to his. Hioler. 


On 


ſulljection, that, having once ſet before his eyes the 
hope of a kingdom, hath found encouragement. 


Spenſer. 
Both in / jection now to ſenſual appetite. Mir. 


SUBJE'CTIVE. adj, [from ſubje#  Re- 
lating not to the object, but the ſubjeR. 


Certainty, according to the ichools, is diſtinguiſhed 
into objective and ſubjeFive : objective is when 


tive, when we are certain of the truth of it. Watts. 


SUBINGRE'SSION, 2. / [ub and ixgreſſus, 
Latin.] Secret entrance. 

The preſſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened 
upon the acceſſion of the air ſucked out; which 
forceth the neighbouring air to a violent ſabingrelſian 
of its parts. | Boyle. 

To SUBJjol'N. v. 4. [ub and joindre, Fr. 
ſubjungo, Latin. ] To add at the end; 
to add afterward. 

He makes an excuſe from ignorance, the only 

thing that could take away the fault; namely, that 
he knew not that he was the high-prieſt, and /ub- 
Joins a reaſon. South, 


SUB1TA'NEOUS. adj. [| ſubitancous, Lat.] 
Sudden ; haſty. 
To SUBJUGATE,. v. a. [ /ubjuguer, Fr. 
'ſubjuga, Lat.] To conquer; to ſubdue; 
to bring under dominion by force. 
O fav'rite virgin, that haſt warm'd the breaſt 
Whoſe ſov'reign dictates ſubjugate the eaſt! Privy. 


He ſubjugated a king, and called him his vaſſal. 
Baker. 


SuBJuca'TION. 2. /. [from ſubjugate.] 
The act of ſubduing. . 


world, after their ſubjugation by the Turks, 
SUBJU'NCTION. 2. /. [from ſubjungo, 
Latin.] The ſtate of being ſubjoined; 
the act of ſubjoining. 


The verb undergoes in Greek a different forma- 
tion; and in dependence upon, or ſubjunction to, 


The /ubjeZ of a propoſition is that concerning 


My real deſign is, that of publiſhing your praiſes 


Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs, as it appears 
well in the weakneſs of thoſe /ubje&ts in whom it 


Bacon. 


How hard it 1s now for him to frame himſelf to F 


the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf; and /udyec- | 


This was the condition of the learned part of the}. 
Hale. 


| 


of the.rebels, enquiry was made who there were, |. 


ſome other verb, Clarke,' 
SUBJU'NCTI1VE, adj, | ſubjunftivus, Lat. 
ſubjonctiſ, French.] | 


1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. | 
2. Ia grammar, FATE 


SUBLEVA'TION, . /. 


2. Exaltation; 


SUB 


The verb undergoes a different formation, to ſig · 
nify the ſame intentjons as the indicative, yet not 
abſolutely, but relatively to ſome other verb, which; 
is called the ſuljuncti ve mood. Clarke. 


SUBLA'PSARY, 

the fall of man, 
The degree of reprobation, according to the n 

lapſarian doQrine, being nothing elſe but a mere 
preterition or non- election of ſome perſons whom 
God left as he found, involved in the guilt of the 
fiſt Adam's tranſgreſſion, without any actual per- 
ſonal fin of their own, when he withdrew ſome 
others as guilty as they, Hammond. 

SU BLA TTION. 2. / | ſublatia, Latin. ] 
The act of taking away. | 

[ /ublewvo, Larin, ] 

The act of raiſing on high. 


atin.] Done after 


SUBLI'MABLE, adj. {from ſublime. ] Poli. 


ble to be ſublimed. 
SUBLIUMABLENESS. 2. / [from ſublima- 
ble.] Quality of admitting ſublimation, 
He obtained another concrete as to taſte and 
ſmell, and eaſy ſub/imableneſs, as common ſalt 
armoniack, Boyle, 
To SU'BLIMATE. v. a. [from /ublime.] 
1, To raiſe by the force of chymical fire, 
2. To exalt; to heighten ; to elevate, 
Aud as his actions roſe, ſo raiſe they ſull their 


vein ; 
In words, whoſe weiglit beſt ſuits a ſub/imated train, ' 


Drayton. 
Not only the groſs and illiterate ſouls, but the 
moſt aerial and / limated, are rather the more 
proper fuel for an immaterial fire, Decay of Piety. 
The precepts of chriltianity are fo excelleat and 
refined, and ſo apt to cleanſe and ſblimate the more 
groſs and corrupt, as ſhews fleſh and blood never 
revealed it, Decay of Piety. 
OU'BLIMATE. 2,/, [from ſublime, | 
1. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort, 
Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what me- 
tals endure ſubliming, und what body the /ublimate 
makes. Bacon, 


2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort, 
Su'BLIMATE, adj. Raiſed by fire in the 


veſſel, 


The particles of mercury, uniting with the acid 
particles of ſpirit of ſalt, compoſe mercury ſublimute; 
and, with the particles of ſulphur, cinnabar. Newton, 


SUBLIMA'TION, . 2. /. [ ſublimation, Fr. 


from /ublimate. | 


1. Achymical operation which raiſes bodies 
in the veſſel by the force of fire, 
Sublimation differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts of 
bodies are raiſed, but in this the ſolid and dry; and 
that the matter to be diſtilled may be either ſolid or 


fluid, but ſub/imation is only concerned about ſolid - 


ſubitances, "There is alſo another difference, namely, 
that rarefaRtion, which is of very great uſe in diſtil- 
lation, has hardly any room in ſublimation; for the 
ſubſtances which are to be ſublimed, being ſolid, are 
incapable of rarefaQtion ; and ſo it is only impulſe 
that can raiſe them. | Quincy. 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the lettle- 
ment of liquors, by heat, by precipitation, ori- 
mation; that is, a calling of the ſeveral parts up or 
down, which is a kind of attraction. Bacon, 
Since oil of ſulphur per campanam is of the ſame 
nature with gil of vitriol, may it not be inſerred that 
ſulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts, ſo 
ſtrongly cohering by attraction, as to afcend together 
by ſublimation ? Newton. 
tion; elevation; act of heighten- 
ing or improving. * | 
EA She turns 1 
Bodies to ſpirits, by /ubli mation ſtrange. Davies. 


Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who 3 


defective and ſhort in moral, which are but the rudi- 

ments and firſt draught of religion, as religion is the 

perfection, refinement, and ſub/imation of morality ? 
#7 1% TRE y + 74 South, 

T3 8 


— 


- 


chat which is low in her. 


\ : 

| SUB 
SUBLIME. adj. [ /ublimir, Latin. ] 
1, High in place; exalted aloft, 

They ſumꝭ d their pens, and ſoaring th? air ſullime 

With clang deſpis'd the ground. Milton. 

- Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 

And dire Tifiphorſe there keeps the ward, Dryden. 
2. High in excellence; exalted by nature, 

My earthly ſtrained to the height 

In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime. Milton, 
Can it be, that ſouls /ub/ime 
[Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? 
And that the gen'rous mihd, releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs ? Dryden. 
3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lotty ; 
rand. | 
Eaſy in ſtile thy work, in ſenſe ſublime, 
4. Elevated by joy, 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, | 
Sublime with expeQation. ilton, 

Their hearts were jocund and ſublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 
5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. 

He was /ublime, and almoſt tumorous, in his looks 
and geſtures, | af Wotton.” 

His fair large front and eye ſublime declar'd 
Abſolute rule. | Milton, 

SuBL1mt, 2. /. The grand or lofty ſtyle. 
T he ſublime is a galliciſm, but now natu- 
ralized. | 

Longinus ſtrengthens all bis laws, 

And is himſelf the great ſublime he draws. Pape. 

The /«bl/me riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, 

the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious 

and lively turn of the phraſe ; the perfect ſublime 

ariſes from all three together. | 
To SUBLIME. v. a. [ ſublimer, French; 
from the adjective.] | 


1. To raiſe by a chymical fire. 
Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 
Of letters, which have paſt *twixt thee and me; 


Prior. 


Phence write our annals, and in them leſſons be 
To all, whom love's ſub/iming fire invades, Donne. | 


2. To raiſe on high. 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, 
Nor can thy head, not help'd, itſelf ſublime, 
Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb, Denham. 
3. To exalt ; to heighten ; to improve. 
| Flow'rs, and then fruit, 
Man's nouriſhment, by gradual ſcale ſub/im'd, 
* To vital ſpirits aſpire. 8 Milton. 
The fancies of moſt are moved by the inward 
ſprings of the corporeal machine, which, even in the 
moſt /ublimed intellectuals, is Feng oneS.” 
tial " 8 lanville. 
Art, being ſtrengthened by the knowledge of 
things, may paſs into nature by flow degrees, and fo 
be /ublimed into a pure genius, which is capable of 
| Gſtioguiſhing betwixt the beauties of nature, and 
Dryden. 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 
* And force that ſun but on a part toſhine; 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 
© But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes. Pope 
To Suri. v. 2. To riſe 
mieal veſſel by the force of fire, | 
The particles of ſal ammoniack in ſublimation 
carry up the particles of antimony, which will not 
- Ala alone. | | Newton, 
This falt is fixed io a gentle fize, and frb/imes in 
|  Arbuthnot, 


« ” 


a great one. 
SoBL1MELY. adv. [from ab lime. ] Loftily ; 


grandly. OY 
in Engliſh lays, and all /ub/imely great, 
Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. 


5s Parnell. 
* Fuſtian 's fo bl bad. 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. Pope. 


a” 


Sunssrmerntess. . fo | ſublimitas, Lat.] | 


The ſame as ſublimity. 


Sus mir x. 1. + [from Able; ſubli 1 Ve N. To 
ſublimitas „ 


mité, French 5 5 Latin.] 
1. Height of place; local elevation. 
2. Height of nature; excellence. 


4 


Addiſon. 


in, the ch y- | 


| Purpoles, 


SUB 
! As religion looketh upon him who in majeſty and 
power is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, 
unleſs we eſteem it even according to that very height 
of excellency which our hearts conceive, when divine 
ſublimity itſelf is rightly conſidered. ober. 


and purity, chis is alſo true, that God is neither a 


as can be diſcerned. 
3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment. 
Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence lies in the /ub- 
limity of his thoughts, in the greatneſs of which he 


triumphs over all the poets, modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted. 


Raleigh. 


ſub and lingua, Latin.) Placed under 
| the tongue, 

Thoſe ſublimiog humours ſhould be in ed, 
before they mount to the head, by n pills. 


. a . 
SUBLU'NAR, adj. eng with Vreneh > 
Su'BLUNARY. ub and luna, Latin, ] 
Situate beneath the moon; earthly; ter- 
reſtrial; of this world. 


Dull ſublunary lovers! love, 
Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 


Through ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
Diſcov' ring ſtill new worlds of ignorance; 
And theſe diſcov'ries make us all confeſs 


That ſub/unary ſcience is but gueſs, Denham. 


all things ſublunary are ſubject to change. Dryden. 

Ovid had 8 her to beware : i 
Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 

Unger pretence of taking air, 

To pick up ſublunary ladies. 

The fair philoſopher to Rowley flies, 
Where in a box the whole creation lies; 
She ſees the planets in their turns advance, 

And ſcorns, Poitier, this ſublunary dance. Young. 


Su'/BMARINE. adj. [ ſub and mare, Lat.] 
Lying or acting under the fea, 
This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe theſe 
ſubmarine navigators will want winds and tides for 
motion, and the ſight of the heavens for direction. 
f Wilkins. 


Swift. 


plants, but alſo the lithophyta, affect this manner of 
growing, as I obſerved in corals. Ray. 


To SUBME'RGE. v. a. [ /ubmerger, Fr. 
ſubmerge, Latin,] To drown ; to put 
under water. TE | 
| So half my Egypt was ſubmerg' d, and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shakſpeare. 


SunMe'RSION. 2. . | ſubmerfion, French; 
from ſabmer/us, Latin,]. The act of 
drowning ; ſtate of being drowned, 

The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Plato's 
Timeus, almoſt contiguous to the weftern parts of 
Spain and Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed up by that 
ocean ; which, if true, might afford a paſſage from 
Africa to America by land before that ſul me gion. 

: Hale, 

To SUM“ AIs IR. TN. . [ſubminiftro, 

To SUBMYNISTRATE. F Lat.] To ſup- 

ply; to afford, Not much in uſe, 

me things have been diſcovered, not only by 
mals have /u>miniftered unto man the invention of 
many things, natural, artificial, and medicinal. 


| Nothing fubminiftrates. apter matter to be con- 
j verted iato peſtilent ſeminaries, than ſteams of natty 
folks. ; Harvey. 


ſubſerve ; 

to be uſeful to. | 
Paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, but 
bad maſters, and ubmiaiſter to the beſt and worſt 


| 


| 


In reſpect of God's incomprehenſible ſublimiſy 
mind nor a ſpirit like other ſpirits, nor a light fuch | 


| Ada iin. | 
SUBLI'NG UAT., adj, [ ſublingual, French; 


} 


Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove | 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. | 
Night meaſur d, with her ſhadowy cone, 
Half way vp hill this vaſt /ſublurar vault. Milton. 


\ The celeſtial bodies above the moon, being not 
| ſubjeQ to chance, remain iu perpetual order, while | 


| 


Not only the herbaceous and woody ſubmarine | 


'SUB 


SuBM'ss, adj. [from ſubmiſſzs, Latin.] 
Humble ; ſubmiſſive ; obſequious, 

King James, mollified by the biſhop's /ubmiſe and 
eloquent letters, wrote back, that though he were in 
part moved by his letters, yet he thould not be fully 
ſatisfied- except he ſpake with him. acon, 

Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 
Yet with /ubmiſ* approach, and reverence meek, 


As to a ſuperior nature, bowed low, - Miltcn, 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet 1 fell | 

Submiſs : he tear d me. Milt-x, 


SuBM1'ss1oNn. », . [ ſormifſion, French; 
fubmiſſus, Latin.“ «Tr 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of an- 
other, | 
Submiſſion, dauphin ! 'tis a mere French word ; 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. 
| l „haßſteare. 
2. ah + og, e of inferiority or de- 
pendance; humble or ſuppliant beha- 
viour. 5 
In all ſubmiſſien and humility 
York doth preſent himſelf unto your highneſs. 
4 Shakſpeare, 
Great prince, by that ſ#b-//ſior you'll gain more 
Than ger your havghty courage won before. 
| | Halifax, 
3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour. | | 
- Be not as extreme in ſubmiſſion, as in offence, 
. 1 Shakſpeare, 
4. Obſequiouſneſs ; reſignation ; obedience, 
No duty in religion is more juſtly required by God 
Almighty, than a perſect /ubmi/ion to his will in 
all things. | Temple. 
SUBM1'SSIVE, adj. | ſubmifſus, Latin, ] 
Humble; tellifying ſubmiſſion or infe- 
riority. „„ 
On what ſubmiſſve meſſage art thou ſent ? Shai/, 
Her at his feet /ub-m7/rve in diſtreſs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. Milton, 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a /ubmiſſive ftep | haſted down; 
The glowing garland from my hair 1 took, 


Love in my heart, obedience in my look, Prroy, 
SUBMI'SSIVELY, adv, [from ſubmiſſive.) 


Humbly ; with confeſlion of inferiority, 


The goddeſs, | ; 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies. Dryden. 


But ſpeech ev'n there /ubmiſpvely withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe; 
Then pompous ſilence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy 

las. 6 ; Pope. 

SUBMI'SSIVENESS, 2. J [from ſabmiſſi ve. 

Humility ; confeſſion of fault or infe- 
riority. a 5 
If thou fin in wine and wantonneſs, : 


| the induſtry of mankind, but even the inferior ani- | 


Hale. |- 


Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory ; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmi//zvenef?, | 
But he that boaſts ſhuts that out of his ſtory z 
He makes flat war with God, and doth dety, 
Wich his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. 


Herbert. 
SUBM1'SSLY, adv, | from {ubmiſs,] Hum- 
bly ; with ſubmiſſion, 

Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean clothes, 
and going loſtly and ſubmiſily, but in mean opinion 
of thy ſelt. meg 

To SUBMIT. v. a, | foumettre, French; 
ſhubmitio, Latin, ] ' 
1. To kt down; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill ſubmits itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile ; 
And ſometimes mounts,. but fo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders. but makes. ſhort our way, 

Dryden, 
With all his holts of waters at command, 

Beneath them to /xbzvit th' officious flood, 

And with his uident thov'd them off the ſand. 


, Dryaen, 


_ 


2. To ſubjeQ; to reſign without 
to authority, 


wok Lang. | 
. ' 


reliſtance 
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Dtinz ing it to act in /ubordinacy to reaſon. SpeFaror, 


'SU'B 


Return to thy miſtreſs, and /abmit"thyſelf uader 
her hands. | engfis. 
Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conformable 
obſervance of the lawful and religious conſtitutions 
of their ſpiritual rulers. White, 
Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee ? : | Milton, 
3. To leave to diſcretion ; to refer to judg- 
ment. 
Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. 
| 4 Swift, 
To SUBMI'T, v. #. To be ſubject; to, 
acquieſce in the authority of another; to 
- yield, 
| To thy huſband's will | 
Thine ſhall ſbmit: he over thee ſhall rule. Milton. 
Our religion requires from us, not only to forego 
pleaſure, but to uit to pain, diſgrace, and even 
death. Rogers. 
SunBtu'LTIPLE., 2. /. A ſubmultiple num- 
ber or quantity is that which is contained 
in another number a certain number of 
times exactly: thus 3 is /h ul of 21, 
as being contained in it ſeven times 
5 exactly. wh.” + { A ; 4 Harris, 
Suso'cTavs. } adj. [ ſub "and aun, 
SuBo'cTUPLE, Latin ; and octuple.] 
Containing one of eight. 
As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that 
heavineſs of the weight, and cauſes the power to be 
in a ſubduple proportion; ſo two of them abate half 
of that which remains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple 
proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a ub 4 
” | : Y 4. 
Had they erected the cube of a foot ſor their prin- 
ciĩipal concave, and geometrically taken its ſabofawe, | 
the congius, from the cube of half a foot, they would 
have divided the ius into eight parts, each of 
which would have regularly the cube of a quar- 
ter foot, their well-known palm; this is the courſe 
taken for our gallon, which has the pint for its ſub- 
e_—_ Arbuthnot. 
Supo'kpinacyY. N . / {from /ubordi- 
SusoKbixvaxcr. 1 mate. Subordinacy 
is the 8 apd analogical word.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. 
Purſuing the imagination through all its extrava- 
gancies, is no im method of correCting, and 


2. Series of ſubordination, 
The ſubordinancy of the government changing 
hands fo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the pur- 
ſuit of the publick intereſts. Temple. 
SUBO'RDINATE: adj. [/4b, and ordina. 
in, Latin. * 1 f ; 
1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity 


ot power, 

\. It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved, to the under- 

' tanding; not as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a 

queen to her king, who acknowledges a ſubjeRion, 

_ yet retains a majeſty, South. 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed from 

any latent power of the ſoul during her abſtraction, 
er from any operation of /«dordinate fpirits, has | 


deen a diſpute. : Addiſon, | 
2, Deſcending in a regular ſeries. 
The two armies were a to the leading of 


two generals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet 
aſſiſted with ſubordizate commanders of great expe- 
-  rience. Bacon, 
; His next ſubordinate _ 
 Awak'nipg, thus to him in ſecret ſpake. Milian. 
+ Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of — 
br affinity, that 4be ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate 
lege each are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Hoodward. 


To SunBo'rDINATE., v. 4. | /ub and ordino, 
Lat.] To range under another. Not in 
uſe, but proper and 2 3 

Ik I have ſubordinated 4 ture and ſculpture to 

architecture, as their miſtreſs, ſo there are other 

- Inferior arts ſubordinate to then. Neon. 

$Uno'aDInNATELY, adv. [from ſubordi. 


SUB 


ſubordinately lend, one would think it couly be 

capable of no improvement, Decay of Piety. 
Su ORDINA“TION. 2. /. | ſubordination, 

Fr, from /ubordinate, ] 
1. The ſtate of being inſeriour to another. 
Nor can a council national decide, 

But with ſubordination to her guide. Dryden. 

2. A ſeries regularly deſcending. 


tion, the rational having a political, and ſometimes 
a ſacred. 


3. Place of rank, 


perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great 
officers of ſtate and law diligent in chuſing perſons 
who in their ſeveral ſubordinations would be obliged 
to follow the examples of their ſuperiors, the empire 
of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed. Swift. 


To SUBO'RN. v. a.[ /uberner, Fr, ſuborno, 
Latin, ] 


ſecret colluſion, | ; 
His judges were the ſclf-ſame men by whom his 
accuſers were ſuborned. . Hooker. 


— 


ſpeakꝰſt, 
Or elſe thou art ſubor nd againſt his honour 
In hateful practice. : | Shakſpeare. 


| Reaſon may meet 
Some ſpecious object, by the foc /uborn'd, 
And fall into deception, on, 
His artful boſom heaves diſſembled ſighs ; | 
And tears /uborn'd fall dropping from his 8 
rior. 
2. To procure by indirect means. 
Behold 


Thoſe who by ling · ring fickneſs loſe their breath, 
And thoſe who by deſpair /#borx their 22 


SON TIOR. . A [ ſubornation, Fr. 
. from ſuborn.] The crime of procuring 
any to do a bad action. | 5 


Thomas earl of Deſmond was through falſe /ubor- 
nation of the queen of Edward ry. brought to his 


death at Tredah moſt unjuſtly. Spenſer. 
You ſet the crown 4 * 

Upon the head of this forgetful man, | 

And for his ſake wear the deteſted blot 1 

Of murd'rous /ubernation. - ' Shahkſpeare, 


The fear of puniſhment in this life will preſerve 
men from few vices, ſince ſome of the blackeſt often 
rove the fureft eps to ſavour ; fuch as ingratitude, 
E treachery, and ſubornation, Swift. 


SuBo'sNER, 2. , [ /uborneur, Fr. from 
ſuborn.] One that procures a bad action 
to be done. 


Supro?'Na, 2. J. [fu and para, Lat.] | 


A writ comman ng attendance in a 
court, under a penalty, | 
SuBQUADRU'PLE, adj, [ ſub and guadru- 
ple, | Containing one part of four. 
As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that 


power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, ſo two 


of them abate half of that which remains, and 

cauſe a ſubquadruple jon. Wilkins. 

 SUBQUINTU'PLE. adj. /xb and quintuple.] 

Containing one part of five. - | 

If yoto the lower pulley there were added another, | 
then the power would be unto the weight in a your 

| quintuple proportion. Wilking. 
Suns rox. 2. / [ /ub and rector.] The 

rectorꝰs vicege 


Sun TTIOX. . / [ ſubreptin, . Fr. ſub- 
reptus, Lat.] The act of obtaining a 
favour by ſurpriſe or unfair repreſenta- 
tion. 25 Dick. 
Sus HTT Tious. adj. [ ſurreptice, Fr. 
ſurreptitins, Lat.] | Fable obtained 


Ii belng the higheſt Rep of ill, to which all others 


The natural creatures having a local ſubordina- | 


Holiday. | /e 


If we would ſuppoſe a miniſtry where every ſingle || 


I, To procure privately; to procure by | 


Fond wretch! thou know'ſt not what thou | 


heavineſs the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes the | 


rent, { 
He was choſen ſub rector of the college. Y/7/tor. | 


S U B. 
truth which would have prevented the 
„ 1 | , Bailey, 
To SU'BROCATE., v. a. Jubrogo, Lat, 
r OF 
0 SUBSCRIBE. v. a. \ /orerire, Fr. /ub. 
ſcribo, Lavin, ] en 
1, To give conſent to, by underwriting 
the name. 


They united by /ub/cribing a covenant, which 
they pretended to be no other than had been /- 


On 


cribed in the reign of king James, and that his 
majeſty himſelf had ſubferibe it; by which im- 
poſition people of all degrees engaged themſelves in 
it. | Clarendon, 
The reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by 
whom this letter is /nb/cribed. Addiſon, 
2. To atteſt by writing the name, 
Their particular teſtimony ought to be better 
credited, than ſome other ſul/cribed with an hun- 
| dred hands, | Whitgift. 
28 * ſubmit. Not uſed. 
he king gone to-night! ſ#5/cri3'd his pow'r! 
Confin'd to exhibition ! 41 — Shabſdeare, 
To SUBSCRI'BE, v. v. 


1. To give conſent. 


Ofius, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was ſet 
down, and framed for the whole chriftian world to 
ſubſeribe unto, fo far yielded in the end, as even 


with the ſame hand to ratify the Arians con ſeſſion. 
: Hooker, 

Adviſe thee what is to be done, 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice, Shakſp. 


* 


If wolves had at thy gate how!'d that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe fwb/crib'd. 

So ſpake much humbled Eve ; but fate 
| Subſerib'd not: nature firſt gave ſigus, impreſs'd 
| * On bird, beaſt, air. Milton, 

2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the 

| promotion of any undertaking. 


SUBSCRI'BER, z. / from /ub/criptio, Lat. 

„ po Ln] 

2, One who contributes to any undertaking, 
Let a pamphlet come out _ a demand in a 


| 88 every one of the party who can 
pare a ſhilling mall be a /ab/criber, * Swift, 


Su Lan 1. J. [from ſubſcriptis, 
1. Any thing underwritten, - 


The man aſked, Are ye chriſtians ? We anſwered 


we were; fearing the leſs becauſe of the croſs we 
had ſeen in the Nerven. Bacon. 


2, Conſent or atteſtation given by under. 
writing the name, 


3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any 
undertaking, 
The work he plied ; 
Stocks and /5/criptions pour on ev'ry fide, 
- — South-ſea ſubcriprions take who pleaſe, 
Leave me but liberty. Pope. 
4. Submiſſion; obedience, Not in uſe, 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindoeſs; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you childien ; 
You owe me no f«b/crip!ion, Shakſpeare, 
SUBSE'CTION. 2. J. [ /ub and ſectio, Lat. 
A ſubdiviſion of a larger ſeRion into , 
: leſſer ; ſection of 5 ſection. Dig. 
UBSE'CUTIVE,- adj. [from /ubſequor 
Lat.] Following in Wt 2 Munro 
SUBSEPTU'PLE, adj, | fab and /eptuplyr, 
Lat.] Containing one of ſeven paris. 
If. unto this lower pully there were added another, 


then the power would be unto the weight in a ſub- 
quintuple proportion ; if a third, a fbf. | 


Su'ssrQUENCE, *. /. {from fubſequor, 


Pope, 


E 


By this faculty we can take notice of the order of 


\ pate.) In a ſeries regularly deſcendidg. | 


from a ſoperiour, by concealing ſome 


precedence and ſuf/egvence in which they 1 22 | 


ö 


Shakſpeare, 


Mint. 
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Su'ss2QUENTLY. adv, [from ſubſequent, 
Not ſo as to go before; ſo as to follow | 


* SuB$SE'RVIENCY. 


z — ve. 
-, aA K 


= Fr. 

SUBSEQUENT, adj. | ſubſequent Fr, 

 ſubſequens, Lat. This ſoo is impro- 
rly pronounced long in the ſecond 


ſyllable by Sha4/peare.] Following in 


train; not preceding. 1 


In ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs E 
Of things to come, at large. Shakfpeare. 

The ſubſequent words come on before the prece- 
dent vaniſh. _ Bacon. 

Why does each conſenting ſign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and ſub/equent appear ; 
To gird the globe and regulate the year? Pier. 
This article is introduced as \/a&/equent to the 
treaty of Munſter, made about 1648, when England 
was in the utmoſt confuſion, Swift. 


in train. 


To men in governing moſt things fall out acci- | 


dentally, and come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; but they are forced to 
comply ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things as 
they fall out, by poſtliminious after- applications of 
them to their purpoſes. South. 


Te SUBSE'RVE. v. a. | /ubervio, Lat.] 


To ſerve in ſubordination; to ſerve in- 
ſtrumentally. 


1 Not made to rule, 
But to ſubſerve where wiſdom bears command. 
Bi | 5 Milton. 
It is a greater credit to know the ways of capti- 
vating nature, and making her ſubſerve our pur- 
poſes, than to have learned all the intrigues of 
policy. 


voted to its own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts which 
ſubſerve our ſenſations, as well as our thinking 
powers, : | Walſh. 
SUBSE'RVIENCE. N. / [from ſubſerve.] 
Inſtrumental fitneſs, | 


uſe, or operation. 
Wicked ſpirits may by their cynning carry far- 
| ther in a ſeeming conſederacy or ſub/erviency to 
the defigns of a gaod angel. Dryden. 
There is ao immediate and agil ſu3/ervience of 


the ſpirits to the empire of the ſoul. Hale. 


We cannot look upon the body, wherein appears 


ſo much fitneſs, uſe, and ſubſerviency to infinite 
functions, any otherwiſe than as the effect of con- 
trivance. | Bentley. 
There is a regular ſubordination and ſubſerviency 
among all the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne. 
SuBsE'RVIENT, adj. [ ſubſerviens, Lat. 
Subordinate ; inſtrumentally uſeful, 
Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce | 
ever reading any thing which he did not make 
* fubſervient in one kind or other. Fell. 
hiloſophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all things were referred ; but under 
this God they worſhipped many inferior and /u4- 
ient 8. : | 
Hake of creatures are ſubſervient one to 
another, and the moſt of them ſerviceable to man. 


| R rr 8 27 
While awake, we feel note of thoſe motions 
continually made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal 


iaciples /ubſervient herein. + 1 Grew, | 
SGenſe is /ab/ervient unto fancy, fancy unto in- 
tellect. Grew. 


. TORR | ol | 
We are not to conſider the world, as the body of 
God; he is an uniform being, void of organs, mem- 
ders, ot patts; and they at his creatures, ſubotdi- 
nate to him, and /abſervient 40 his will. Newton. 


Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſab/ervient art, 


Still make the whole depend upon a part; . 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one loy'd folly ſacrifice. 2 
Susszxrurrk. 4%. al and ſextuplus, 

Lat.] Containing one part of ſix. | 
Ove of theſe under pullies , abates half of that | 
| heavigeſs the weight bath, and. cauſes the power to 


2 


de in a ſubduple proportion unto it, two of them a a 


AS. 


Glanville. | 
The memory hath no ſpecial part of the brain de- 


,. -» Stilling fleet. | 


| 


sus 
To SUBSTDE, v. 2. [ ſubſido, Lat.] To 


ſink; to tend downward. It is com- 
monly uſed of one part of a compound. 
ſinking in the whole. Pope has uſed it 
rather improperly. | | 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubhſiding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtill. 
Mikes | Dryden. 
Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's wits againſt the lady's hair: 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide z 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſub/ide. 
| i Pope. 
SUBS1'DENCE, I. from ſubſide.] The 
Suss DEN CY. J act of ſinking; ten- 
dency downward. | 
This gradual ſubfidency of the abyſs would take 
up a conſiderable time. Burnet. 
This miſcellany of bodies being determined to 


Subſidence _—_ by their different ſpecifick gravi- 
ties, all thoſe w 


at the ſame time. Woodward. 
By the alternate motion of thoſe air bladders, 
whole ſurfaces are by turns freed from mutual con- 
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ingreſs and egreſs of the air, the liquor is ſtil! far- 
ther attenuated. | | Arbuthnot. 
SUBSI'DIARY, adj. ¶ ſubfidiaire, Fr. ſub- 
Adiarius, Lat, from fubfidy.] Aſſiſtant; 
brought in aid. © 4 
Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a ſort of 
ſubſidiary galls + | Arbuthnot, 
SU'BSIDY. », /. [ /ubfide, Fr. ſubfidium, 
Lat.] Aid, commonly ſuch as is given 
in money. "wo 
They adviſed the king to ſend ſpeedy aids, and 
with much alacrity granted a great rate of /«&/idy. 


'Tis all the /#b/iay the preſent age can raiſe. 
| | | Dryden. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houſe 

of commons ſhould never grant ſuch /ub/#dies as 
give no pain to. the people, leſt the nation ſhould 
vieſce under a burden they did not feel. Addiſon. 
To SUBS1'GN. v. a. | ſubfigno, Lat.] To 
ſign under. » ES 
Neither have they ſeen any deed, before the con- 
queſt, but /x>/gned with crofles and ſingle names 
without ſurnames. — Camden, 


To og ay v. 2. [ ſubſifter, Fr. ſubſifto, 
Latin. | n 
1. To be; to have exiſtence. 


or condition. 

Firm we ſubſiſt, but poſſible to ſwerve, Milton. 
The very foundation was removed, and it was a 
moral impoſſibility that the republick could //// 
any longer.. * Swift, 
-3- To have means of living ; to be main- 
Hie ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, that, like the 
heat of a Ruſſian ſummer, he ripened the fruits of 
try in a cold climate; and gave me wherewithal 

to /ub/if# in the long winter which 8 


Let us remember thoſe that want neceſſaries, as 
we ourſelves ſhould have deſired to be remembered, 


had it been our ſad lot to / on other men's 
| | * * Atterbury. 
4. To inhere; to have exiſtence by means 


charity. ' 


. 


of ſomething elſe. 


. . 


K 


. eaſy. | South. 


God, began both at one inſtant; his making and 


| fadq . proportion, three a e 


; 


ich had the ſame gravity ſubſided | 


2. To continue; to retain the preſent ſtate | 


| 


SuB$1'sTENCE er SUBSI'STENCY.. 2. . 


H 


1 


| 


tat, and by a ſudden ſubſidence meet again by the | 


| 


' 3 2 ar ö X 

Though the general natures of theſe qualities are | 
ſufficiently diſtant ſrom one another, yet when they 
come to [uf in particulars, and to be clothed with 
{ - ſeveral accidents, then the diſcernment is not fo 


| 


_ The fleſh, and the conjunction of the fleſh with | - 


„ or manner of being. 


S UB 
in Chriſt there is no perſonal Sub/etence but one, 


and that from everlaſting. * Hooker, 
We know as little how the union is diſſolyed, that 
is, the chain of theſe differing /ab/ifencies that 
compound us, as how it firſt commenced. Glanville, 
Not only the things had /u4/ifence, but the very 
images were of ſome creatures exiſting. Silling. feet. 
2. Competence; means of ſupporting life. 
His viceroy could only propoſe to himſelf a com- 
fortable /u4/;/ence out of the plunder of bis pro- 
vince. s : Addi ſon. 
3. Inherence in ſomething elſe. 
SUBSI'STENT. adje [ /ub/iſtens, Lat.] 
1. Having real being. 
Such as deny ſpirits /u&/i/ent without bodies, 
will with difficulty affirm the ſeparate exiſtence of 
their own. Brown, 
2, Inherent, 
Theſe qualities are not ſub/ent in thoſe bodies, 
- but are operations of fancy begotten in ſomething 
elſe, 8 | Bentley. 
SU'BSTANCE. . /. [ /ubfance, Fr. /ub. 
antia, Latin. ] | 
1. Being; ſomething exiſting ; ſomething 
of which we can ſay that it is. 
Since then. the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
Springs not from ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing; 
er nature is peculiar, and her own; . 
She is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
The ſtrength of gods, 
And this empyreal ſubſtance, cannot fail. Miltan. 
2, That which ſupports accidents, 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mold 
And ſubſtance? Milton, 
Every being is conſidered as ſubſiſting in and by 
itſelſß and then it is called a ſubſtance; or it ſub- 
fiſts in and by another, and then it is called a mode 
D n es Watts, 
3. The effential part. | 
It will ſerve our turn to dmprehend the ſab ane, 
without confining ourſelves to ſcrupulous exactneſs 
in form. Digby. 
This edition is the ſame in /abfance with the 
Latin. Burnet, 
Thay ths the beſt epitomes, and let you ſee with 
one caſt of the eye the /ub/tance of a hundred 2 
= ; on. 
4. Something real, not imaginary ; ſome- 
thing ſolid, not empty, 
Shadows to-night 3 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the /ub/ance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
Arm'd all in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 


ER 196 ' Shakſpeare. 
He = rays ſhall - tfeſs 448 
n appreheyfiog than in "/ubfSarce feel, * Milton, 
HooickSirtue did his x * 


And he the /ub/ftance, not th' appearance, choſe: 
To reſcue one ſuch friend he toak more pride, 
Than to deſtroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes. 


, - 7 ay N Dryden. 

God is no longer to be worſhipped and believed in 

as a god foreſhewing and aſſuring by types, but as a 
god who has performed” the /ubBance of what he 
promiſed. , _ n me.. 
5. Body; corporeal „ 
Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies 

are many ſpaces, either empty or repleniſhed with 
mediums of other denſities; as, water between the 


- * tinging corpuſcles where with any liquor is impreg- 


nated, air between the aqueous globules that conſti- 
| tute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt part ſpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not 
| wholly void of all ſu&/ance between the parts of 
hare Bodies. ne Newton, 
The qualities of plants are more various than 
thoſe of animal /abfances. Aröbuibnot. 
There may be a great and conſtant cough, With 
an extraordinary diſcharge” of flegmatick matter, 
while, notwithſtanding, the ſub/fance of the lungs 
remains ſound. Blackmore, 
6. Wealth; means of lifſe. 
He bath eaten me out of houſe and home, and 


[ | ubſiftence, Fr. from Jubjif ] 35 4-5 20 a hath put all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his; 
1. Real being. 8 but I will have ſome of it out again. Shatſpeare. 


Me ate deſtroying many thouſand lives, and ez- 
Ma garen hut gol for our own ert. 


* taking to himlelf out fleſh was bat one act; ſo that | 


ift. 


rere N atanrndtS 


SUB 


Suns TA'NTIAL. 44). /ubftanticl, Fr, from |SuBsTA'NTIALS. . J. [without fingular, | 


wbfance. 
1. Real; actually r 
If chis atheiſt would have his chanee to be a real 
and Subſtantial agent, he is more ſtupid than the 
| "= : Bentley. 
2. Trae; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. 
O bleſſed, bleſſed night! I am afraid, 
Being in aight, all this is but a dream; 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſubfantial. Shakſpeare. 
To give thee being, 1 lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life. Milton, 
If happineſs be a ſubſtantial good, | 
Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubje io them, 
I err'd to ſeek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what 
is more light and ſuperficial, while things more 
ſolid and ſubſtantial boos been immerſed. 
| Glanville. 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oſten- 
tation, and the ſub/tantial ornaments of virtue. 
0 L' Eftrange. 
Obſervations are the only ſure grounds whereon to 
build a laſting aud /#4Fantial philoſophy. Moodib. 
A ſolid and /ub/tamial greatneſs of ſoul, looks 
"down with neglect on the cenſures and applauſes of 
the multitude. a Addiſon. 
This uſeful, charitable, humble employment of 
yourſelves, is what I recommend to you with greateſt 
earneſtneſs, as being a /u&/tantial part of a wiſe and 
pious life. | Law. 
3. Corporeal ; material. 
Nou ſhine theſe planets with /ubfantia/ rays? 


Does innate luſtre gild-their meaſur'd days? Prior. | 


Ihe ſun appears flat like a plate of filver, the 
moon as big as the ſun, and the rainbow a large 
JSubftantial arch in the ſky; all which are groſs 


ſalſehoods. Waits» 
4. Strong; ſtout; bulky, 
1 Subſtantial doors * 
Croſs-barr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſaults. 
Milton, 


. Refpotfible ; moderately wealthy; poſ- 
Set of ſubſtance, 5 Nai 


SUB 


Eſſential parts. 

Although a cuſtom introduced againſt the ſub- 
fantials of an appeal be not valid, as that it ſhould 
not be appealed to a ſuperior but to an inferior judge, 
yet a cuſtom may be introduced againſt the acciden- 


The accidental of any act is ſaid to be whatever 
adyenes to the act itſelf already /ub/tantiated. 


Aylife. 
SU'BSTANTIVE, 2. / [ /ub/tantif,, Fr. ſub- 
ſlantivum, Lat.] A noun betokening the 
thing, not a quality. 
Claudian perpetually cloſes his ſenſe at the end 
of a verſe, commonly called golden, or two /ub- 
fanives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace. Dryden, 
SUBSTA'NTIVE. adj. { ſabftantivns, Lat.] 
I. Solid; depending only on itſelf. Not 
in uſe, | 1 
He conſidered how ſufficient and ub antive this 
land was to maintain itſelf, without any aid of the 
foreiguer. | | Bacon, 
2. Betokening exiſtence, _ 
One is obliged to join many particulars in one 
propoſition, becauſe the repetition'of the ſub/tarn- 
tive verb would be tedious. Arbutbnot. 
SUBSTA'NTIVELY,adv,[ from ſubſlantive. 


As a ſubſtantive. ; 


To SU'BSTITUTE. v. a, [ ſubſtitner, Fr. 
ſulhſtitutus, from ſub and flatuo, Lat.] 
I 0o put in the place of another. 
In the original defigns of ſpeaking,” a man can 
| ſubſtitute none for them that can equally conduce to 
his honour. * Government of the Tongue. 
1 If a ſwarthy tongue TY 
Is underneath his humid 175 e 
Reject him then, and ſubſtitute another. Dryden. 


room of others. b Congreve. 


Trials of erimes and titles of right ſhall be made SU'BSTITUTE, #. / [ /ubftituty Fr, from 


by verdict of a jury, 'choſen out 
moſt ſubStantial free holders. 


"the honeſt and 
Spenſer, 


The merchants, and ſudſtantial citizens, cannot | 


make up more than a hundred thouſand families. 
* Addiſon. 


SUBSTANTIALITY, z. / [from /ubſtan- | 


tial.) "NOT > 
1. The ſtate of real exiſtence,  _ 
2. Corporeity ; materiality,  , 
- Body cannot act on any thing but by motion; 
motion cannot be received but b 
matter the ſoul is afiranger to ſuch groſs /ub/tar- 

tiality, and owns nothing of theſe, 


1. In manner of a ſubſtance ; with reality 
of exiſtence. 1 a 
5 In him his Father ſhone ſub/antially ex preſs d. 


. 3 ilton. 
2. Strongly ; ſolidly. * | 
Having ſo ſutffantially provided for the north; 
they promiſed themſelves they ſhould end the war 
that Jummer.. : Clarendon. 
3. Truly; ſolidly ; really; with fixed 
WY DO SOR IRIITF adV 
The laus of this religion would make men, if 
they would truly obſerve them, /ub/tantially religi- 
. ous. towards God, chaſte, and temperate. Tube on 


by 
bd 


4. With competent wealth. _ 


% 


< 
% 


COMES TLGLN ANG, e [from Rubia, | 


1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial, | 
2. Firmneſs; ſtrength ; power of holling 
When /ubPtantialnt/i combineth with delightful- 
neſs, fulneis with fineneſs, how can the language 
which conſiſteth of theſe ſound other than moft full 
eee? rhe, fs Camden. 
In degree of. / lalngſi next above the Dori- 
g Aird, and adorning the fecdad 


Wilton. ( I cannot call tis piece Tully's' nor my own, - 


quantity and 


i Glanwille. | 
SUBSTA'NTIALLY. adv.[from ſubſtantial.) | 


the verb.] 


gated power. | 
Were = {worn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
—- To him and his ſub/titutes, 
You ve taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his /#4/irure, my father, 
And here upſwarm'd them. Shakſpeare. 
| - Haſt thou not made me here thy /u4/fiture, 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet? Milton. 
Providence delegates" to the ſupreme magittrate 
the ſame power for the good of men, which that 
ſupreme magiſtrate transfers to thoſe ſeveral /ub/ti- 
tutes who act under him. ' Addiſon. 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for things: as, one 


medicine is a ſulſtitute for another. 


from ſubſtitute.] The act of placing any 

perſon or thing in the room of another; 

ie ſtate of being placed in the room of 
another. | | 


He did believe | 
| He was . from ſub/titution, _ 
Ang executing th” outward tace of yal by 
With all prerogative. | hakſpeare. 
Nor ſal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated 
from any perfe& metals; for every part, ſo ſepa- 
rated, ma eaſily be reduced into perfect metal 
without /#6/Zitution of that which chymiſts imagine 
to be wau tig. | 2 Fo ; : © Bacon. 
To SUBSTRA'CT,, v., 4. | ſubirabay. Lat. 
N fouſtrattion, rench, ] e 
1, To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. 
SUBSTR a'G 10 N. 7, J. Lſeuſtraire, ſouſtrac- 
tion, French. ] =. 


„ + 4 > 4 


| whole, 


* 


— — 


tals of an appeal. Ayliffe.. 

To SUBSTATNTIATE. v. a. from ſullance. 

ö 5 . a 44 
To make to exiſt, 


Some few verſes are inſerted or //u&/titured in the | 


— 


1. One placed by another to act with dele- 


Sha {/peare. | 


SUBSTITUTION , .. | /ubſtitution, Fr. 


1. The act of taking away part from RE 


8 U B 

being much altered not only by the change of the 

ſtyle, but by addition and [ubſtraftion. Denham, 
2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a leſſer 

number out of a greater of like kind, 
whereby to find out a third number, 
being or declaring the inequality, exceſs, 
or difference between the numbers given, 
| os Cocker, 
 UBSTRU'CTION, #, , [ ſubſeratiig, from 
ub and flruo, Lat.] Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed 
of earth upon which we build, and then the under- 
tillings, or ſub/fru&ion, as the ancients call it. 

Wotton, 


{SUBSTY'LAR. adj. | ſub and ſtylus, Lat.] 


Subſtylar line is, in dialing, a right line, 

_ Whereon the gnomon or ſtyle of a dial 

is erected at right angles with the plane. 

Dit. 

Erect the ſlyle perpendicularly over the /ub/ti/ar 

line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial- plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 


Moxox. 

SuBsv'LTIvE, adj. [ ſubfultus, Latin. ] 

SURSU'LTORY, 22 moving by 
ſtars. 


SUBSU'LTORILY. adv. [from ſubſultoty. ] 
In a bounding manner ; by fits; by ſtarts. 
The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not ſub/ulto- 
rily; for that will make the parts cloſe aud _ 


acon. 

SuBTa/nGenT. z. /. In any curve, is 

the line which determines the interſec- 

tion of the tangent in the axis prolonged. 

| : Dis. 

To SuBTE'ND. v. g. [ /ub and ſendo, Lat.] 
To be extended under. 


Ia rectangles and triangles, the ſquare which is 
made of the fide that ſbrexdeth the right angle, is 


containing the right angle. Broaun. 
From Aries right ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, aud let that line ſubtend- | 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three- 
ſigns , 
Where er they meet in angles, thoſe are tri nes. 
. | | Creech,. 
SUBTE'NSE, 2. /. [ſab and tenſus, Lat. j. 
The chord of an arch, 
SU'BTER. [Lat.]. In compoſition, ſigni- 
fies under, | | 


SUBTERELU'ENT. Lad, [ ſubterfluo, Lat.] 
SUBTE'RFLUOUS, Running under. 
$U'BTERFUGE. 2. / ¶ ſubterfuge, Fr. ſubter 
and fugio, Lat.] A ſhift; an evaſion; 
a trick, | 
The king cared not for /ſubterfuges, but would- 
mind. Bacon. 
Notwithſtanding all their fly ſubrerfuges and 
ſtudied evaſions, yet the product of all their endea- 


Wind and emptineſs. Glanville. 


| foree of an argument, Watts: 


|SUBTERRA'NEAL, J adj. | /ub and terra, 
| 8b TERRA'N EAN, ( Lats ſouſfterraine, 
'SUBTERRA'NEOUS, Fr. Subterranean. 
|SU'BTERRANY, or /ubterraneous is 


earth; placed below the ſut face. 


Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
. Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 

Ot chund'ring Etna, whoſe combuſtible 
| And tuet'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 


Sublim'd with mineral jury, aid the winds, Miltons 


equal to the ſquares which are made of the lides- 


ſtand envy, and appear in any thing that was to his- 
ind 


vouxs is but as the birth of the labouring mountains, 


Affect not little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the 


the word now uſed.] Lying under the 


Metals are wholly ſubterrany; whereas plants are 


part above earth, and part under. Bacen,. 
In ſubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, re 
brimtitone and mercury, Bacon. 
; The force 
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S U B | | 
as; proceeded from the c made in the 
neighbouring e paris by that great con- 
ration. Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what ſubterranean ways, 
Back to the fountaia's head the ſea conveys . 
The refluent rivers. Blackmore, 
Let my ſoft minutes glide lon on, | 
Like ſubterraneous ſtreams, unheard , | 
orri 2 5 


This ſubtervaneour paſſage was not at firſt de- 
Gigned ſo much for a highway as for a-quarry- 


. Rous'd within the ſubterranean world, 
Th expanding earthquake unreſiſted ſhakes 
Aſpiring cities, < Thomſon, 

SuBTERRA/NITY. . /; [/ub and terra, 
TICy A place under , ground, Not in 
'vie, 


We commonly con Ger fubdoiFunithe 10 con- 


templations ſufficiently reſpective unto the „ 


SU'BTILE. a9 |. /abtile, Fr. abit, Ta Ei, | 


This word is often written /ab:/e.] 


1. Thin; not denſe ; not groſs. 


From his eyes the fleeting fair 2 
RNetir'd, like 2 ſmoke diſſoly d in + 


Deny Des Cart his /5:i/e matter, | 
You leave him neither fire nor water. . 
Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by 
the vibrations of a much /»6rifer medium than air, 
which, after the air was drawn out, remained in 
-the vacuum ? N. ewvton, 
* 2+ Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 
But of the clock, which in our breaſts we bear, 
The futile motions we forget the while. Davies, 
Thou only know'f her nature and her pow rs; 
Her /ubrile form thou only canſt Nt. 
1 do diſtinguiſh plain TT 
Each ſubtile line of her immortal face. 
3. Piercing ; acute. 
Paſs we the flow diſeaſe, and /ubtile 1 


e Py, 


The cruel tone, the cold catarrh. 
4. Cunning ; artful ; fly; ſubdolous, 57% 
this ſen it is now commonly written 
. ſubtle. Milian ſeems to have both, {See | 
SUBTLE, ] 
Arrius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, 
ile-witted and a marvellous fair-ſpoken man, 
"was diſcontented that ene ſhould be placed before 
him in honour, whoſe N. he thought himſelf 
in deſert, becauſe envy and ſtomach prone | 
unto TY Hooker. 
Think you this York 
Was not incenſed by-his Aube mother 
To- taunt and ſcorn you? 5 ops 
O ſubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou h 
By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hire, a 
To win a maiden's hold. Fairfax. | 
A woman, an harlot, and ſubtile of * I 
Proverbs. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contema : 
8 dN who could ſeduce 


Milton 
5. Meccitful. Pye: 


w tle ground, 

WO 3 Tür. 
6. Refin'd ; acute beyond nece 
Things remote from uſe, obſcure, and ſubtle. 


. Milton. | 
, 5 wbtile. | 
Sori r r 0, nor | ſubtilty in nice diviſions. 


4. In = bie 
denſely. cy 
5 5 not _y 

z bd 4 + not gpok the air 


R 
Saves. 0 by worms in oak-apples —— e fuſe of 


In theſe plaiſters the 8 


e manner 


5 1 powdered ; for it will better manifeſt its at- 


ion in more ſenſible dimenſions. 
The opakeſt bodies, if /ubtilely divided, as metals. 
— in acid menſtruums, un. . y 


3: Aal, ; cunningly. 


— 


1 


| By grantiag this, add — | 


4 


a 


1 


[ 


Shahſpeare | 


1 = 


| 


i 


| | 


; 


SUB 
; truth Rncerely to that of having been able to 9 oppoſe | 
' it ſubtllely. ! 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of aff jon 
| by diſputing /ubi/ely againſt it, and pertinaciouſly 
' maiatainiog that * are no real evils. Til/lo!/. 
U'BTILENESS. 2. /. [from fubtile.] 
1. Fineneſs; rareneſs. | 
2. Cunning ; ; artfulneſs, 


To SUBTULIATE. v. 4. [from ſubtile. 
To make thin. 


A very dry and warm or ſubtiliating air pens 
the ſurface of the earth, + F * 11 — 


SuBTILIA'TION. 2. Lee . f 


from Jelelting. ] 


thin. 


act of making 


B ſubtiliation-aod-yuefaQtion the oil contained | 


in grapes, if dittilled before i it be fermented, becomes 
ſpirit of wine. 


SVBTITIZATIox, 1. [from ſubuilixc. 


1. Sobtiſization is making any thing ſo 


volatile as to riſe feachly 3 in Ream or 
r. | Piney. 
luids Have their e al to their 
denſities, ſo that no ſublilization, Erie of 
or refining, can-alter theſe xeſiftances, C 
2. Refinement z ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
| To SuBT1IL1zE, . — Lala, Fr. 
from /ubt: 


ö 
1. To wake Win; 10 ce let groſs or 


coarſe, 


32 


Chyle, being n 2 with the choler i pancrea- ; 


9 * is further * _— nd ſo 
nt, that the thinner a part 
2 


12 

een for if it be, be, than BY 
either as ft or organized, moved or endowed 
wich life, Grew, 


2. To ceßne; to ſpin i into uſeleſs niceties. 

The moſt e verity is ſabtilixed into niceties, 

and e a chr ible by common 
Glanville 


N Yon. 70 talk with * 
- much refinement. 


3 moods ſome modern piloopers 


r 


. * he. F Fr. from | 


ſubtle] 
1. Thinneſs; Hnenelh; ext of parts. 
The /ubiilties of —.— ounds may 
through _ crannies not n 
not ſo well. 
Nought ties the fouls fer en 
tt it 
82 corporeity of all bodies 


AR Wee 
is ſuch. Be, 
ing the ſame, and 


fabiitty in all in all Ul bodies r arm the ſame thiog, | 


could any bod 
; degree of ſub! would produce fame degree of life, | 
Grew, 


Bodies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit 
1 — wes _ nd a 23 
N 2 E * 1 4. 


2. — ; r | 
is inviſible, in ek of the "EF 
ofthe . of th motion is little en- 
quired. Bacon, 


atclligible diſcourſes are hed by 25 


Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
| Who needful ſcience mock d, and arts of uſe; _ 
Mankind with idle /u6:i/ties embroil, 1 
faſhion ſyſtems with romantick toil. Blacks. 


$5 the nh -orificns of the [1 
Kaz. | 


by ſubriliy become vital, then any | 


give method, and ſhed: ſubritr their 
, 8 


author. 

4. Sung: 3 artifice ; flyneſs. 
He th ought prey rede ug, 
s = — and basbarity of favage lodiaas 
— perfect 0 hate all virtues as ſome 


e ge Miten, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
( 


SUB 


Sr u. edj. N pry often for Subtile, 


eſpecially in. t 
artful; cunning. 
Some "ſubtle headed fellow will put ſome quiri, 
or deviſe ſome evaſion, whereof the reſt = take 


hold. Spenſer, 
Shall we think the - ſubile-witted French 


Conj ' rers and ſorc'rers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end? 


The ſerpent, abi beaſt of all the _ 


Milton. 


The Arabians were men of a deep and 2 
wit. Spratt. 
Su'sTLY. adv. toon ſubile.] 
1. Slily; artfully; cunningly. 
Thou ſee ſt how ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe ; 
Inviting thee. to hear, while I relate. Milton. 
2. Nicely; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtiy true, 
From Pois nous herbs extracts the healing a7” 1 
ope. 
To SvnTRA' CT, v. a. [ /ubtrai, Latin. 
They who derive it from the Latin 
write  /ab:zraF; thoſe who know the 
French original, write /ubfra#, which 
is the common word, To een hl 
| part from the reſt, 
Reducing many things unto charge; which, b 
. confuſion, became concealed and | ſubtrafted from 2 
crown. Davies, 
What is fubtraGted or ſubduQted out of the extent 
0 the divine perfeRion, leaves ſtill a quotient 8 
Co 
-;- The Catvie ſwallow, by the ſane i of 
her her eggs laid nineteen ſucceflively, and "ky 


So eng- 1. . [/ubtraho, Latin j 


The number to be taken out of a larger 
number.. 


SuaTas'crION, 1. he See ueradc- 
TION, | 


Svsrrant'nD; 2. / b ee, Lat 
. een, 101 
Fr. wg Ind 

5 or 


SUBTRI/PLE, adi. | ſubtri 
triplus, Lat _ Conjaining « 
* part of t F 
The — will be in due ot 
fi. 


ſenſe of cunning. J Sly; 


35 | E NEOUS. adi. nr" 
. 


Lat.] Addle; windy. 


Suitable unto the relation of the mares in - 
nud their their ub wentaneous co n 
win . 

'To Font. . 4. ” ee Latin 
To ſubvert; to over Jener uſes 
e e 

f , hen 

| Th — iy A Thomſen, 


Sunve'nsI0N. . | [fubwerfion, Fr. /ub- 

Desſat, Lat.] e ö tuin; de- 
ſtruction. 2 . 

_ yl | Shakſpeare. 

It is far more honourable to * — to proſe 

per in their ruin and ſubverfor. . 

Theſe things refer to the Guttiogehe 

abyſe, with the diflolution or /f Fon f the ex. 


N 
and the ſubverfiox of that order they were — 
to pre 1 
SuBvEx' Ast. adj adj. [from ſubvert. 1 
2 tendency to — with of. 
Y 


a vice ubverſive the ends and 
22 N F Rogers. 


To SUBVERT. v. a. [ ſubvertir, Fr, ſub. 
verto, Lat.] 
1. To oyerthrow; to overturn; * 
to turn u 3388 down. 
ſe. 
s. bur he rel ont 10 and th ni 


| 


Sue 
No propoſition can be received for divine revela. 
tion, if contradictory to our clear intuitive know - 
ledge; becauſe this would /aSwer? the hs of 
all knowledge. | PAID ocke, 
Trees are ſubverted or broken by high winds: 
N N Mortimer. 
2. To corrupt; to confound. | 
- Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to the 
ſubverting of the hearers. 2 Timotby. 
SUBVE'RTER, 2. / [from ſubvert.] Over- 
thrower ; deſtroyer. 
O traitor! worſe than Sinon was to 
O vile /ubverter of the Gallick reign, 
More falſe than Gano was to an, 


Troy ; 


den, 
They anathematize them as enemies to God, and 
ſub verters of ſouls. Waterland. 
SU'BURB. . / [ /aburbium, Lat.] 
1. Building without the walls of a city. 
There 's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your 
faithful friends o“ th* ſuburbs ? Shakſpeare. 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
wer of the Spaniard, than to have marched ſeven 
ays in the heart of his countries, and lodged three 
nights in the ſuburbs of his principal city? Bacon. 
2, The confines ; the outpart, | 
The ſuburbs of my jacket are ſo gone, 
I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon, Cleaveland. 
They on the ſmoothed plank, 
The /uburb of their ſtraw- built citadel, : 
Expatiate. | Milton. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
ſpirits are unchanged, if they always ſtood in the 
burbs and expectation of ſorrows. Taylor. 
SuBvu'sBAn. adj, | ſaburbanus, Lat. from 


ſuburb, ] Inhabitag the ſuburb, 
Poor elinches the ſuburban muſe affords, 
Aud Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 
N . & | | Dryden. 
Then weds an heireſs of ſubu ar mould, 
Ugly as apes, but well endow'd with gold. Harte, 
SuBWwO'RKER. 2. . [ub and worker. } 
Underworker ; ſubordinate helper. 
' He that governs well leads the blind; but he 
that teaches gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be 


a ſubworker to grace, in freeing it from ſome of the 


inconveniences of original fin, South. 


SUCCEDA'NEOUS. adj. [ ſuccedaneus, Lat.] 


Supplying the place of ſomething elſe, 
Nor is /Etius ſtrictly to be believed when he pre- 
ſcribeth the ſtone of the otter as a ſuccedaneous unto 
caſtoneum. i Brown. 
I have not diſcovered the menſtruum ; I will pre- 


ſent a ſuccedaneous experiment made with a com- 
mon liquor. . Boyle, 
SUCCEDANEUM. . /. [Latin.] That 


which is put to ſerve for ſomething elle. | 


To SUCCEED. v. 2. { ſucceder, Fr. ſuc- 
cedo, Latin.) EE 61 : 
1. To follow in order. | 
IN, If I were now to die, 


. *Twere to be moſt happy ; for I fear 
My foul hath her conſent fo abſolute, 


That not another comfort like to this r 
Succeedi in unknown fate. Shakſpeare, 
Thoſe of all ages to /ucceed will curſe my head. 
ROY "OE Milton. | 
2. To come into the place of one who has | 
- quitted or died, + | 
Workmen let it cool . 5 in ſuch relentings 
of nealing heats, leſt it 


" Nolent ſucceeding of air in the room of 


EP 2 _* © Dighy. 
ge Eojop Wy Ireturn 
Short pleaſures; for long woes are to ſucceed, 

WS 24-4, ; Milton, 


If the father left ouly daughters, | ey equall 

_ ſucceeded to him in copartnerſhip, 8 pre — 

or preference of the eldeſt to a double on, 

Revenge ſucceeds to love, and rage to grief. 

in f , 1 | "Dryden. 

While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, - 

While day to night, and night to. day ſucceeds, 
Burnt-off ringe morn and ev'ni 


* 


nnen ag ſhall be thyoe, 
Aan fireseternal io thy temples ſhine, Dryden. 


| 


— 


Id ſhiver 8 by a | 
the fire 


B 
2. Toproſper; to make ſucceſsful. 


= fag - 


of dangerous example to the publick : ſome witt 
men may ſucceed to their deſigns, and, mixing ſeoſe 
with malice, blaſt the reputation of the moſt inno- 
cent. | Dryden 
The pretenſions of Saul's family, who received 

his crown from the immediate appointment of God, 
ended with his reign ; and David, by the ſame title, 
ſucceeded in his throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan. 

| Locke. 
3. To obtain-one's wiſh ; to terminate an 


undertaking in the deſired effect. 

'Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed with- 
out ambition : imagination muſt be raiſed by a de- 
ſire of fame to a deſire of pleaſing. Dryden. 

This addreſs I have long thought owing; and if 
J had never attempted, I might have been vain 


A knave 's a knave to me in ev'ry ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if be ſucceed or fail: 


Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope. 
4. To terminate according to wiſh; to 
have a good effect. 


If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſl 
ſucceed to thee. n : 7557 
This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, becauſe 
of the ſeverity of the Roman language : Spenſer en- 
deavoured it in Shepherd's Kalendar ; but neither 
will it /ucceed in Engliſh. n. 
5. To go under cover. 
Pleaſe that ſilvan ſcene to take, 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make; 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread ? 


To SUCCEZ'ED, v. a. wr 
1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſe- 
quent to. h 


and thoſe deſtructive effects they now diſcover /#c- 
ceded the curſe, and came in with thorns and briars, 
rown, 


Now frequent trines the happier lights among 
And high rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouly the new laid works ag 


Succeed my wiſh, and ſecond my deſign, 
The faireſt Deiopeia ſhall be thine, 
And make thee father of a happy line. Dryden. 
SUCCE'EDER, 2. /, [from ſucceed. ] One 
who follows ; one who comes into the 
place of another. | 
Now this great ſucceeder all repairs, 
He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for his heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adorn'd his blood. 
34 Daniel. 
Nature has fo far imprinted it in us; that ſhould 
the envy of predeceſſors deny the ſecret to /ucceeders, 
they yet would find it out. | Suckling, 
hey make one man's particular fancies, per- 
haps failings, 1 * laws to others, and convey 
them to their /ucceeders, 
all unobſe quiouſneſs as preſumption, Beyle. 
SUCCESS. 2. /. [ ſuccts, Fr. ſuccefſus, 
Latin. ]- 
1. The termination of any affair happy or 
unhappy. Succgſi without any epithet is 
commonly taken for ſucceſs, _ 
ps Tor grad ſucceſs of his hands, he aſketh ability 
to do 


en, 


in 'this attempt, becauſe I undertake the proof of 
that which 12 man's intereſt that it ſhould 
be true. 12 Till ſon. 
Whilſt malice and ingratitude confeſs, 
They ve ſtrove for ruin long without — — . 
* ww ar! 


diſeaſe of 


wy 


1 


| | . _ Theſe dull harmleſs makers of lampoons are yet 


enough to think [ might have ſucceeded, Dryden. 


Dryden. | 


In that place no creature was hurtful unto man; 


ſu) J may hs gi ith ſucc/ ſi in any 
Rr ine 


| 


| 


who afterwards miſname |- 


him that is moſt unable. Wiſdom, 
Perplex d and troubled at his bad ſucceſs 
| | The tempter ſtood. 5 ; Millon. 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 
Did eounſel or inſtruct her heir; 
Or teach, with more ſuccgſe, her ſon | 
The vices of the time to ſhun. Waller. | 
Every reaſonable man eannot but wiſh me /zcce/s | 


| 6 


1 


f 


4 


8 UC 
Military ſucceſſet, above all others, elevate the 
minds of a people. Altterbury, - 
2. Succeſſion. Obſolete. 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned 
By due ſucceſt, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained, 


; | Spenſer, 
SUCCE'SSFUL.+adj. | ſucceſs and full. 
Proſperous; happy; fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to perſons grown 
wealthy by a long and fucer/iful impoſture, by per- 
ſuading the world that men might be honeſt and 
happy, though they never mortified any corrupt ap- 
petites. „ South, 

He obſerv'd the illuſtriovs throng, : 
Their names, their fates, their conduct and their 


care 
In peaceful ſenates and ſucceſsful war. Dryden, 
This is the moſt proper and moſt ſcccſiful ſea- 
to meet and attack the advancing enemy. 


: Blackmore, 
| The early hunter wn 
Bleſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe 
O'er hanging cliffs; who ſpreads his net /«cce/3ful, 
And guides the arrow through the panther's os 
rior. 


Succe'ssFULLY, adv. [from /ucce/5ful, | 


Proſperouſly ; luckily ; fortunately, 
He is too young, yet he looks /ucceſ5fu/ly, 

| Shakſpeare. 
They would want a competent inſtrument to col- 
let and convey their rays ſucce/5fi/ly, or ſo as to 
imprint the ſpecies with any vigour on a dull pre- 
Judicate faculty. Hammond, 
The rule of imitating God can never be /ucceſ5- 
fully propoſed but upon chriſtian principles; ſuch as 
that this world is a place not of reſt, but of diſ- 
cipline. - - Atterbury, 
A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in this 
great town would in time ſpread iiſelf over the whole 
kingdom. Swift, 
0" my when the expeQoration goes on =_m 
c fully, ſuppreſſeth it, Arbuthnot, 


SUCCE'SSFULNESS. #. /. [from ſucceſsful. ] 
Happy concluſion ; deſired event; ſeries 
of good fortune, 

An opinion of the ſucceſsfu/refs of the work is as 
neceſſary to found a purpole ot undertaking it, as 
the authority of commands, or the perſuaſiveneſs of 
promiles, Hammond, 


SuCce's$10N, n, / [ ſucceſfion, Fr. ſucceſſio, 
Latin. ] 
1. Conſecution ; ſeries of one thing or per- 


* 


ſon following another. 

St Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great number 
of the biſhops of Rome, ſaith, in all this order of 
ſucceſſion ot biſhops there is not one found a Do- 
natiſt. N Heuoker, 

Reflection on appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 
aſter anather, in our minds, furniſhes us with the 
idea of ſucceſſion. | Locle. 

Let a cannon- bullet paſs through a room, and take 
with it any limb of a man, it is clear that it muſt 
ſtrike ſucceſſively. the two ſides of the room, touch 
one part of the fleſh firſt, and another after, and fo 
in ſueonſton. : Lecke. 

2. A ſeries of things or perſons following 
one another.. Ia 

Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſioned * 


fo long a war with Holland ; but moſt by two ſucceſ 


ions of inactive princes, Bacon. 
The ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere b 

the ſtrongeſt attractions, and compoſe bigger part i- 

cles of weaker yirtue; and many of theſe may co- 

- here and compoſe bigger particles, whoſe virtue is 


- "Mill weaker; and fo on for divers /ucce{/ions, until 


the progrefſien end in the biggeſt particles, on which 

the operations in'chymiſtry and the colours of na- 

tural bodies depend. Newton, 

3. A lineage; an order of deſcendants. * 
Ve A Caſſibelan, a 

And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute. 


Shatſpeare, 
A long ſucerſſion muſt enſue ; 4 
And his next ſon the clouded ark of God = 

| Shall in a glorious temple enſhrine. Milton, 
C6 #4403 4 8 3 : 11 FB. 
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4. The 


SUC 
wer or right of coming to the 


Inheritance of anceſtors. 
' What people is ſo void of common ſenſe, 


To vote ſucceſſion from a native prince? Dryden. 


SUCCE'SSIVE. aaj. { ſuceefif, Fr.] 
1. Following in order; continuing a courſe 
or conſecution uninterrupted, 
Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 
And each ſucceſſive after other quails, . 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe, 
God hath ſet 


Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men 
Succeſſive. | tor. 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſible nature, is 
by one ſingle act of duration preſent ta all the ſue- 
ceſſiue portiqns of time, and all ſucceſſiyely exiſting 
bo m them. þ South. 
Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell hisſon, Prior. 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not 1n uſe, 


Countrymen, 


4 Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords. 


Shakſpeare, 
The empire being eleQive, and not ſucceſſme, the 
emperors, in being, made profit of their Wh FI 
| atelgid. 


Succe'ss1vELY. adv. ¶ ſucceſſi vement, Fr. 


from ſucceſſi e.] In uninterrupted order; 
one after another. : 423 
Three ſons he left, 
All which /uccefively by turns did reign. 
Fairy Queen. 
Is it upon record? or elſe reported | 
Succeſſtwely from age to age? \Shakſpeare. 
That king left only by his fix wives three chil- 
dren, who reigned ſucce/fvely, and died childleſs. 
| | Bacon, 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, 
The fight of things ſucce/ively do take, 
When God on all at once his view doth caſt, 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. 
| 2 Davies, 
I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, 
that the moſt refrangible rays might be more co. 
jouſly reflected than the reſt, and the whiteneſs at 
Jength changed ſucceſſively into blue, indigo, and 
violet. 8 ewton, 
No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can be all of it 
exiſtent at once: it mult needs be made gradually 
and ſucceſſively, both as to place and time; ſeeing 
that body cannot at the ſame inftant be in more 
places than one, Bentley. 
We have a tra tion coming down to us from our 
*fathers; a kind wheritance ſucceſſively conveyed 
to us by the prim. flaints from the apoſtles them- 
ſelves. | « Waterland. 


Succe's81VENESS, 1. / [from ſuccaſſi ve. 


The ſtate of being ſucceſſive. 
All the notion we have of duratien is partly by 
the /ucceſſtvencſs of its own operations, and partly 
by thoſe external meaſures that it finds in _— 
| x Hale. 
Succez'ssL888. adj. I from ſucceſs, ] Un. 
lucky; unfortunate; failing of 
| deſired. | „ 
A ſecond colony is ſent hither, but as Merge 7 
as the firſt. eylin. 
The hopes of thy ſucceſiliſt love gs | 


The Bavarian duke, 
Bold champion ! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 
- Beſt temper'd ſteel, ſuccgſileſt prev d in field. 


Paſſion unpity'd, and ſucceſilſi love, 

Plant — £ whe art. | : Addiſon, 
. Suceeſoleſe all her ſoft careſſes prove, _ 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's. * 

| Pape. 

Sv'cerssouR. x. /. | ſucceſſeur, Fr. ſucce/- 

for, Lat. This is ſometimes pronounced 


ſucciſſour, with the accent in the middle. 
One that follows in the place or character 
of another: correlative to predeceſſour. 
„This king by this queen had a ſon of tender age, 
ut of great expeRation, brought vp in the hope of | 


ryden. | 


Philips, 


| SU'CCOURER, 1. f. [from /ucceur.] 


SUC 


| themſelves, and a ready acceptation of the incon- 
| ſtant people, as ſucceſſor of his father's crown. 


| | Sidney. 
The ſucceſſor of Moſes in prophecies. 
Ecelgſiaſticut. 
The fear of what was to come from an unack now. 
leiged /uctefſor to the crown, clouded much of that 
proſperity then, which now ſhines in chronicle. 
Clarendon. 
"The ſecond A of confirmation is the prayer and 
benediction of the biſhop, the ſucreſſour of the 
apoſtles in this office, Hammond. 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 
And curſe the bright Arg of the year; 
Vet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. 


Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame. Tate. 
The deſcendants of Alexander's /accefſors culti- 
vated navigation in ſome lefſerdegree. Arbutbnot. 
SUCCINCT. adj. { faccin, Fr. ſuccinc- 
tut, Lat.] 1 | x 
1, Tucked or girded up; having the 
clothes drawn up to diſengage the legs. 
His habit fit for ſpeed ſuccinct. 


— A 


Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct. 
2. Short; con ; brick. 


Fo nothing away without loſs, and that loſs mani- 
feſt, 
Let all your precepts be ſuccinct and clear, 
That ready wits may comprehend them foon. 

| | Rofſcomman. 


{ Briefly; conciſely ; without ſuperfluity 
of diction. ; 15 i 
I wall preſent you very ſuccinctly with a few re- 
flections that moſt readily occur. Boyle, 
141 recant, when France can ſhew me wit 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccin@ly writ. 
Roſcommon. 
SUCC1I'NCTNESS, 2. . [from /uccin@,] 
, Brevity ; conciſeneſs. 


| plant, Miller, 
A garden-fallad | | 
Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuccory. Dryden. 
The medicaments to diminiſh the milk ate let- 
tuce, purſlane, endive, and ſurcory. Wiſeman. 
To SU'CCOUR. v. a. [/«curir, Pr. "x 
curro, Lat.] To help; to aſſiſt in di 
culty or diſtreſs; to relieve. 
As that famous queen 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deſtroy, 
Did ſhew herſelf in yum triumphant joy, 
To ſuccour the weak Mte of ſad afflicted Troy. 
| Spenſer. 
A grateful beaſt will ſtand. upon record, el 
thoſe that in their proſperity forget their friends, 
that ta their loſs and 
them in their adverſity. 


* 


5 L'Eftrange 

ß > 4-2 b0 19y 

1. Aid; aſſiſtance; relief of any kind; 

help in d 54s, or 
My father, . 


Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, _ 
Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray d. 


1 


2. The perſon or thing that brings help. 
| Fear nothing elſe but a betraying of /acconrs 
| which reaſon offereth.. dom. 
Our watchful general hath difcern'd from far 
The mighty ſuctour which made glad the foe, + 
Dryden. 
Hel- 
r; aſſiſtant ·; reliever. * 
| She hath been a ſuccourer of many. Remans. 
Su'ccourLess, adj. [from ſuccour.] 
"Wanting relief; void of 
help.” * 


1 — * 
is 1 3 1. 


6 


Dryden. 


Milton. | 
His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his wailt, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. / Pope. 
Pope. 


| 
A ſtrict and ſuecinc ſtyle is that where you can 


Ben Fonſ-a. | 


Succr'ncTLy. adv, from ſuccin&.]* 


Su'ccorr. 2. / [cichorium, Latin.] A 


1 : i | 
. Sve coUR. 2. / from the verb; /ecours, 
event | is „ 8 


1 dick ure * ü 
ere's a young maid with travel oppreſs'd, 
And faints for fucceur. PAID 


friends or 


! 


| 


4 


azard ſtood by and ſurcoured | 


are, | = 


_ CE CL SS Ri 
„ 


S UC 
1 5 55 Succourleſs and ſad; 
She with extended arms his aid implores. Thom/or, 


S$v'ccvLEnCE. In, . from ſucculcnt,] 
$U'CCULENCY. I Juicineſs, 
SU'CCULENT. adj. ¶ /ucculent, Fr. fuc- 
culentus, Lat.] Juicy; moiſt. | 
Theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſucculent 
moiſture, which is not apt to exhale, Bacon, 
Divine Providence has ſpread, her table every 
where, not with a juiccleſs green carpet, but with 


ſucculent herbage and nourithing graſs, upon which 
moſt beaſis feed. | More, 


On our account has ſove, 

Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſucclent plant 

Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack 

His preſent thirſt. ene 0 Philips. 
To SUCCU'MB. v. 2. ¶ ſuccumbo, Latin; 

ſuccomber, Fr.] To yield; to ſink under 

any difficulty. Not in uſe, except 

among the Scotch. 

To their wills we muſt ſaccumb, 

Quoc ungue trabunt, tis our doom. Hudibras, 
SUCCUSSA'TION, 2. /. ¶ſuccuſſis, Latin.] 

A trot. 


They move two legs of one ſide together, which 
is tolutation or ambling ; or lift one foot before, and 
the croſs foot behind, which is /ucc*/ation or trot. 


ting. Brswn, 
They rode, but authors do not ſay 
Whether tolutation or /ſuccufſation, Butler. 


Succvu'ss1oNn, 2. /. | ſucenſſis, Lat, 

1. The at of ett A 

2. [In phyſick.] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the 
nervous parts as is procured by ſtrong ſti- 
muli, like ſternutatories, friction, and the 


like, which are commonly uſed in apo- 
plectick affections. | 
When any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to 


the doctor, and when he conſidered the ſpaſms of the 


diaphragm, and all the muſcles of reſpiration, with 
the tremulous ſuccuſſion of the whole human body, 
he gave ſuch patients over, Mart. Scriblerus, 


SUCH. pronoun. ¶ ſulleiks, Gothick ; /ulk, 
Dutch; ppile, Sax. ] | 
1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With 
as before the thing to which it relates, 
when the thing follows: as, ſuch a power 
as a king's; ſuch a gift as a kingdom, 
*Tis ſuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum'd 
one. 5 Shakſpeare. 
Can we find ſuch a one as this, in whom the 
ſpirit of God is? Geneſis. 
The works of the fleſh are manifeſt; ſuch are 
drunkenneſs, revelings, and /#:h like. Galatians. 
| You will not make this a general rule to debar 
ue from preaching of the goſpel, as have through 
infirmity fallen. Whitgift. 
Such auother idol, was Manah, worſhipped be- 
tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a rock 
or Rone. -.' Stilling fleet. 
Such precepts as tend to make men good, ſingly 
conſidered, may be diſtributed into ſuch as enjoin 
piety towards God, or ſuch as require the good 
government of ourſelves. - PD Tillatfon. 
CLAD If my ſong be ſuch, 
That you will hear aud credit me too much, 


Attentive liſten, | den. 
... Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſucb 
The ſavage Scythian. Dryden. 


As to be perfecily juſt is an attribute of the Di- 
vine Nature, to be fo to the utmoſt of our abilities is 
the glory of a man: ſuch an one, who has the pub- 
lick adminiftration, acts like the repreſentative of 
his Maker. _ ddiſor. 

| You love a yerſe, take ſucb as I can ſend,” Pope. 
2. The ſame that: with as, _ 
This was the ſtate of the-kingdom of Tunis at 
Juch time as Barbaroſſa, with Soly man's great fleet, 
landed in Africk; 8 Knolles. 
3. Comprehended under the term premiſcd, 
like what has been ſaid. 
That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou eontinu'f ſuch, owe to thyſelf. 


2 


7. 


SUE. 


d aſſert that Cod looked upon Adam's fall as a 
fin, and puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any an- 


tecedent fin, he withdrew that actual grace, upon 

which it was impoſſible for him not to fall, highly 

'reproaches the eſſential equity of the Divine Na- 

ture. South, 
No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, 

- Still to be good, as long to have been /uch. 


4+ A manner of expreſſing a particular per- 


ſon or thing. 
G 1 ſaw him yeſterday 
With ſuch and /uch. | 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your flelh, Shakſpeare. 
I have appointed my ſervants to ſuch and ſuch 
ace. 1 Samuel, 
Scarce this word death from ſorrow did proceed, 
When in ruſh'd one, and tells him ſuch a knight 
Is new arriv'd. 95 Daniel. 
Himſelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſting 
of three thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of 
artillery, which he left at ſuch a place, within three 
hours march of Berwick. Clarendon. 
That which doth conſtitute any thing in its 
being, and diſtioguiſh it from all other things, is 
called the form or eſſence of ſuch a thing. Wilkins, 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enaQ a law, 
commanding ſuch or ſuch an action to-day, and 
quite a contrary law forbidding the ſame INES: 
N outh. 
Thoſe artiſts who propdſe only the imitation of 
ſucb or — a particular perſon, without election of 
thoſe ideas beſore- mentioned, have been reproached 
for that omiſſion, 
To SUCK. v. a. 
tum, Lat. ſuccer, Fre] (© 

1. To draw by making a rarefaction of 

the air. 5 | : 

2. To draw in with the mouth. | 
The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhall drink, and 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, 

Where, ſucking in each other's lateſt breath, 


Shakſpeare, 


* 
an, Sax. ſugo, ſuc- 


We may trans fuſe our ſouls. Dryden. 
„ _ drew 4 dee 

The ſweets from ey? w'r, and ſuct'd the dew, 

| ry py Brake, 


Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 
He /#c&'d new poiſons with his triple w_ 
| ope. 
3. To draw the teat of a female. 

Deſire, the more he ſucꝭ d, more ſought the breaſt, | 
Like dropſy folk {till drink to be a-thirſt. Sidney, 
A ditch will nurſe young foxes in place of her 
puppies, if you can get them once to fuck her ſo long, 
that her milk may go through them. e. 
Did a child ſuck every day a new nurſe, it would 
be no more affrighted with the change of faces at 
fix months. old than at ſixty. Locke, 

3. To draw with the milk. | 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou jzct'd/? it from | 


mez | 
But on thy pride thyſelf, Shakſpeare, 
5. Toempty by ſucking. 
A fox lay with whole ſwarms of flies /:cking and 
galling of him. L' Eftrange. 
Bees on tops of lilies feed, 4 
And creep within their bells to ſucł che balmy ſeed. 


pe” Dryden. 
6. To draw or drain. 
I can ſuet melancholy out of a ſong, as a wearel 


Fucks eggs. | Sbal ſpeare. 
Pumping bath tir'd our men; 
Seas into ſeas thrown, we ſuct in again. Donne. 


A cubical veſſel of braſs is filled an inch and a 
half in half an hour; but becauſe it ſucks up nothing 
as the earth doth, take an inch for half an hour's 


. rain. Burnet. 
| All the under paſſions, 

As waters are by whirlpoolsſauct'd and drawn, 
Were quite devour'd ia the vaſt gulph of 1 
a 83 | ryden, 
Old Ocean, ſuct d through the porous globe, 

I dong ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thom/vr- 


Dryden. | 


Pa SUK RR. 1. /. ¶ ſuceur, Fr. from /uch.] 


Exekiel. | 


e 


To Suck. v. v. 
1. Io draw by tarefy ing the air. 


pumps are conſtantly requiring. 
2. To draw the hreait. 


{ 


I would | 

Pluck the young ſucking cubs ſrom the ſhe-bear, 
To win thee, lady. Shakpeare, 
A nurſing father beareth with the ſucking child. 
Numbers. 

3. To draw; to imbibe. 
The crown had /ucked too hard, and now, being 
full, was like to draw leſs. Bacen. 


SUCK. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſucking. 
I hoped, from the deſcent of the quickfilyer in the 
tube, upon the firſt ſuck, that I ſhould be able to 
give a nearer gueſs at the proportion of force betwixt 
the preſſure of the air and the gravity of Wake. 

| * | . © G 5 2 Ge 
2. Milk given by females. 4 
They draw with their /uc# the diſpoſition of 


nurſes, Spenſer, 
I have given /uck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 


Sbalſpeare. 

Thoſe firſt unpoliſh's matrons 
Gave ſuck to inſants of gigantick mold. Dryden. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to give your 
Ty. 


1. Any thing that draws. 
2. The embolus of a pump. ; 
Oil muſt be poured into the cylinder, that the 
Sucker may ſlip up and down in it more N 10? 
oyle, 
The aſcent of waters is by ſuckers or forcers, or 
ſomething equivalent thereunto, Mitin:. 
3. Around piece of leather, laid wet on a 
ſtone, and drawn up in the middle, rari- 
fies the air within, which preſſing upon its 
edges, holds it down to the ſtone. 
Oae of the round leathers wherewith boys play, 
called /ackers, not above an inch and half diameter, 
being well ſoaked in water, will ſtick and pluck a 
ſtone of twelve pounds up from the ground. Grew. 


4. A pipe through which any thing 1s 
ſacked, Get F 4 


Mariners a the pump | 
So they, but cheerful, Id, Ri move | 
The draining ſucker. Philips. 
5. A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock. 


This word was perhaps originally /arcle, 


The cutting away of ſuckers at the root and body | 
doth make trees grow high. Bacon. 
Out of this old root a ſicker may ſpring, that 
with a little ſhelter and good ſeaſons may prove a 
mighty tree. | Ray. 
Su'cKET. . J [from fact.] A ſweet- 

meat, to be diſſolved in the mouth. 

Nature's confectioner, the bee, | 
Whoſe ſuckers are moilt alchimy; | 
The till of his refining mold | 
Minting the garden into gold. '  Cleaveland. 
Su'CKINGBOTTLEs 2. / [ /uck and bottle.) | 
A bottle which to children ſupplies the 
want of a pap : 

He that will ſay, children join theſe general ab- 
ſtrat ſpeculations with their /uckingborrles, has more 
zeai tor his opinion, but leſs ſincerity, Locke. 


To Su'CxL8. v. a, [from ſuck, ] To nurſe 
at the breaſt, | 


The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did /uck/e Hector, look'd not lovelier. 
a D Shakſpeare 
She nurſes me up and ſuckles me, L'Eftrange 


Twa thriviog calves ſhe ſuck/es twice a- day. | 


N k Vol. | 4 | 


Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſucking 
Mortimer, 


Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the pape, 
| and Suck at them; whereas none of thoſe that are 
| not deſigned for that nouriſhment ever offer to /uck, 


Ray, 


[ /arculus, Lat.] 


| 


SU'DDENLY. adv. —— 
1. In an unexpected manner; wit out pre. 


2. Without premeditation. 


SUD 


| The Roman ſoldiers bare on their helmets the 
firſt hiſtory of Romulus, who was begot by the god 
| of war, and ſuctled by a wolf. Addijmr 
Su'CKLING. 2. / [from ſuck. ] A young 
creature yet fed by the pap. 
| I provide a /ach/inp, 
That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the (eat. 
Dryden, 
Young animals participate of the nature of their 
tender aliment, as /eck/irgs of milk. Arbuihnor, 
JU'CTION, 2. /. [from fuck ; ſuccion, Fr.] 
The act of ſucking, 


Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by 
ſuctian, as by emiſſion of the breath, Bacum. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and a 
half in diameter, yet the weight kept up by ſuchion, 
or ſupported by the air, and what was caſt out of it, 
weighed ten pounds. Boyle, 
Cornelius regulated the action of his child. 
SIG Arbuthnot. 
SUDA'TION. 2. /. [ /uds, Lat.] Sweat. 


Su'DATORY. 2. /. | ud, Lat.] Hot- 
houſe; e EI 


SUDDEN. adj. [ ſeudain, Fr, yoden, 


Saxon, ] 


1. Happening without previous notice; 


coming without the common prepara- 
tives; coming unexpectedly, 
We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph; 
To- mortow, in my judgment, is too /udder. 
Sbathſpeare. 
There was never any thing ſo ſudden, but Cæſar's 
thraſonical brag of I came, ſaw, and overcame. 


| Shakſpeare, 

Herbs ſudden flower'd, 7 | 
pening their various colours. wee 
His death may be ſudden to him, though it comes 
by never ſo ſlow degrees. Duty of Man, 


2. Haſty; violent; raſh ; paſſionate ; pre- 
cipitate, Not in uſe, 
I grant bim . 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ey'ry fin. 


| Shakſpeare. 
Su'DDEN. 7. / 57 


1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurptiſe. 

Not in uſe. it 

Parents ſhould mark tlie witty excuſes of their 
children at ſuddains and ſurpriſals, rather than pam- 
per them, | Uton, 
2. On or of a SuDDEN, Sooner than was 
expected; without the natural or eom- 
monly accuſtomed preparatives. 

Following the flyers at the very heels, 
With them he enters, who «pox the ſudden 


_Clapt to their gates. Sha are. 
How art thou loſt, how on a ſudden 21 of 
| F<, Miliax. 
They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to 
Rifle them, and all oz A ſudden the cold regimen ig 
in vogue. THEY | Baker, 
| en you have a mind to leave your maſter, 
grow rude and ſaucy of a ſudden, and beyond your 
uſual behaviour. x e 


paration ; haſtily, | 
You thall find three of your Argoſies 5 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly, Sbal ſpeare. 
If elifioh of the air made the ſound, the touch of 
the bell or ſtring could not extinguiſh ſo fiuddenly 
that motion. N ; Bacon. 
To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, 
And ſummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden, 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground, 
Which ſprouting leaves did ſuddenly encloſe, * 
And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſe, ' Dryden, 


9 


If chou canſt accuſe, 


Do it without invention ſudden/y, Shak; are. 


SU'DDENNESS, 7. . [from ſudden. | State 


of being ſadden ; unex 
manner of coming or 


pectedly. 4 
. 42 


ted pteſence; 
2 


* _ 


Dryden 


— 
1 
by | 
x 
10 
1 
19 
\ 
WW 
1 
| 
1 


—— — 


ba — A — — 


Fan little knoweſt thou that haſt not try -d, 


8 UE 


All in the open hall amazed ſtood, ds 
At ſuddenneſs of that unwary ſight, 
And wond'red at his breathleſs en, 


ating his fang. 

He ſpeedily run forward, counting his ſudde: 4 
his moſt adyantage, that he might overtake t 
Engliſh. 1 | Spenſer. 

I be rage of people is like that of the ſea, which 


6 


once breaking bounds, overflows a country with that | 


Suddenneſs and violence as leaves no hopes of flying. 


e | le. 
sUDoRTFICk. [ /aderifigee, Fr. ſud 
and facio, Lat.] Provoking or cauſing 

| ll provoke ſweat in bed b 
ion of Adult herbs in hon 
f Bacon. 


Erhaling the moſt liquid parts of the blood by 


8S UF 
Sv'ery, 5 from ſuet.] Conſiſting of | 
em 


ſuet; ling ſuet. | 
If the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or a 
ſuety ſubſtance, it is called ſteatoma. Sharp. 
To SU'FFER, v. a. [ /uffero, Lat. fauffrir, 
| French, ] | | 
1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe 
pain, | q 
A man of great wrath ſhall Ver puniſhment. 
A woman /uffered many things of phyſicians, an 
ſpent all ſhe 14 ; 7 Mark 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav'n 
Thus trampled, thus expell'd to ſuffer here 
Chains and theſe torments? Better theſe than work: 
By my advice ; fince fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotentdecree, 


orifick or watery evaporations, brings it into a2 
— 1 a Bnot. 


SUDORI'FICK. 1. . A medicine provok- | 


ing ſweat. - ; 
> As to ſudorificks, confider that the liquid which | 
1 moſt ſubtile part of the 
lood. Arbutbnot. 
$v'doROU8. adj, [from ſudor, Lat.] Con- 
liſting of ſweat, Not uſed. 
on ü- ver and 2 po * 
. , nothin 1 1 
nn „.L 
Subs. . /. [from peoden, to ſeeth; 
whence yobben, Sax.] - 5 
1. A lixiviom of ſoap and water. | 
2. To be in the SuDs, A familiar phraſe | 
for being in any difficulty. | 
7 Suk. v. 4. | ſuiver, Fr.] 
1. To proſecute y law. | 
If any ſue thee at the law, and take away th 
coat, let him have thy cloak alſo. 
2. To gal by legal procedure. 
3» 8 To clean the beak, as a 
awk. ne 
To Svs., v. . To beg; to entreat; to 
tition. | | 


What hell it is in /#ing long to bidde. Spenſer. 
If me thou deign to ſerve and ſue, 
At thy command, lo! albcheſe mountains be. 


When maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods. Shakſpeare. 
We wete not born to ſue, but to command. 


Sbußhpeare. 


 * Ambaſſadors came unto him as far as the mouth 


þ 


E e,, mme, 
For this, this only favdur let me ſur, þ In Lg IE. * 
Reuſe ie vt: de de dare e , L lee oer o Nu onen 
The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden. | Soy | Fon 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear we 3. To be injured. Fo OTIS OS | 
Theſe holy boughs, and fue with words of pray'r. "Publick bubneſs/c fer: by den ities, nos 
*Pwill neverbe too late, | ? 1 Kingdoms fall into weaknefles by the diſeaſes or de- 


To ſue for chains, andown a conqueror. Addiſon, 


| The fair Egyptian | 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, 
Now falt'ring ſued, and threat'ning now = rate. 


4 | | Blackmore. 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd toe 
Fox counſel and redreſs, he /ues to ou. 


with anf. The expreſſion is perhaps im- 
wer! 0 22 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitiation 
d die for us, but he is ſtill our advocate, continually 
"*Interceding with his Father in the behalf of all true 


nitents, and out a ' pardon for them in the 
er, an old French word, | 


of heaven. 


SU ET. 2. [ 12 
according to Shizner.] A hard fat, par- 


ticularly chat about the kidneys, | 


The ftratoma being /aer, yiclds not to eſcaroticks. | 


| 


Matt + 


| 4+, To paſs through; to be affected by; to 


| 


; 


o 


5 


| ( 
7 Tape. 
7 Sung. v. 4. To obtain by entreaty: 


The victor's will. To ſuffer as to do, 
Our ſtrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt 
That ſo ordains. Milton. 
| Obedience impos'd, 3 
On penalty of death, and /ufering death. Milton. 
2. To endure; to ſupport ; not to ſink 
under, 
Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire 
Strongly to fi her and ſupport our pains, Mfillon. 
3. To allow; to permit; not to hinder. 
He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home. 
Shakſpeare. 
Off have 1 ſeen a hot o'erweening cur 
— 2 . 9 — he was —— : 
Vho being / , with the bear's fell paw 
Hath clapt his fail betwixt his legs and cry'd. 
WET . Shakſpeare. 
My duty cannot /uffer | 
T* obey in all your daughter's hard commands. 


ita. 0 Teuiticus. 
I ſuffer them to enter and poſſeſs, Milton. 
He that will /-fer himſelf to be informed by ob- 

ſervation, will find few ſigns of a ſoul accuſtomed to 

much thinkibg in a new- born child. Loc lte. 


be acted upon. 
The air now muſt fer change. 
To 9U'FFER. . " bp * N "I 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
My breaſt 1 arm, to overcome by Sefering. "Ks 
| | | ilton. 
Prudence and good breeding are in all ſtations 
neceſſary; and moſt young men /ufer in the want | 
of them. . 24. 4 Locle. 
2. To undergo puniſhment, _. 
The father was firſt condemned to ier upon a 
day appointed, and the ſon afterwards the day fol- 


Milton, 


cays of thoſe that manage them. Temple. 
Su'eFERABLE. adj. [from [uffer.] To. 
lerable; ſuch as may be endured. 
Thy . 
Now no „ 18 Cbapman. 
It is ſafferable in any to uſe wha) liberty they lit 
in their own writing, but the contracting and extend- 
ing the lines and ſenſe of others would appear a 
Su'rrBRABLY. adv. [from /afferable.] 
. Tolerably; fo as to be endured. _ 


3 


Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
Trey glories of his beamy hair. 


rance, Fr. 1 
1. Pain; inconvenience ; miſery, 
5 He moſt not only die, 
But thy unkindnefs-ſhall the death draw out 


? 6 7 Sbalſpeare. | 
_* Rebuke thy neighbour, and not /uffer fin upon | 


Wotton. | 
An iofant Titan held ſhe in her arms 3 | | i et 

5 
Addiſon, | 
Su'rFERANCE, 2. f. ¶ from ſuffer ; fonf- | 


SUF 
- How much education may reconcile young people 
to pain and /ufferance, the examples of Sparta _ 
| . 
2. Patience; moderation. | 

He thought t' have ſlain her in his fierce deſpight; 

But haſty heat tempeting with /i france wile, 
He ſtaid his hand. Spenſer, 
He hath given excellent . Ferance and vigorouſ- 
- neſs to the ſufferers, arming them with 1 
» A. 
Nor was his /ufferance of other kinds leſs — 
plary than that he evidenced in the reception of 
calumny. Fell. 


And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 


With all the France of a tender friend, O/way. 
3. Toleration; permiſſion ; not hinder. | 


ance, 

| In proceſs of time, ſomewhiles by /ufferance, and 

ſomewhiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they erected 

to themſelves oratories not in any fumptuous or 

ſtately manner. Hooker, 
Moſt wretched man, 

That to affections does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But ſoon through /afferarce grow to fearful end. 


Spenſer, 
Some villains of my court | 
Are in conſent and ſufferance in this. Shakſpeare, 
Both gloried to have ſcapꝰd the ſtygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength; 
Not by the France of ſupernal pow'r. Milton. 


Suv'rER ER, z./. [from ſuffer. ] 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or 
inconvenience. | 
This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, 
The /ufferers then will ſcarce moleſt us here: 
From other hands we need not much to . 
. T on. 
He, when his loye was bounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav'rite of his laſt ſad times, 
That is, a , rer in his ſubjects crimes. Dryden. 
She teturns to me with joy in her face, not from 
the fight of her huſband, but from the good Juck 
ſhe has had at cards; and if ſhe has Been a loſer, 
I am doubly a ſufferer by it: ſhe comes kome out 
of humour, becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my 
eſtate. 0 Addi ſon. 
The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does not 
make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions, as events of 
the ſame nature in which we or our friends have 


been ſufferers. | 4 Aadiſen. 
| Oftey theſe unhappy ſufferers expire for want of 
ſufficient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal 
regimen. ' :  BSlackmoras 


2. One who allows; one who permits. 


Su'rrERING. 2. /, [from ier] Pain 
Rejoice in my ſufferings for you. 
With what ftrength, p. ſteadineſa of mind, 

He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings / 

N. 

We ma! the /ufferings of innocent people 

who have Nr co that place which was the 1 of 
rebellion, will ſecure from the like attempts. 

| : Addiſon, 

It increaſed the fmart of his preſent ſufferings wo 

compare them with his former happineſs, 

] þ Atterbury. 

Then it is that the reaſonableneſs of God's pro« 

vidence, in relation to the ſufferings of good men in 

this world, will be fully juſtified. Nelſon. 


| To SUFFICE. v. . [ /uffre, Fr. fufficio, 


Lat.] To be enough; to be ſufficient ; 
to be equal to the end or purpoſe, 
If thou aſk me why, /officeth, my reaſons are 
| . ; Shakſpearee 
To recount almighty works, 
What words or tongue of ſeraph can ſuffice, 
Orheart of man ſuffice to comprehend? Milton. 
The indolency we have, /#fficing for our preſent 
happineſs, we deſire not to venture the change; 
being content; and that is enough. \ - Locke, 
He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to 
make = 1 agree able; and in — 2 
cCourſe of piety, as. ſuſßred to make the moſt ſudden 


To linz ring. / Ferance. Shakſpeare. [ 


S UF 
CF, Sorrict. v. a. 5 
1. To afford; to ſupply. 


A ſtrong and ſucculent moiſture is able, without 
drawing help from the earth, to /uffice the ſprouting 


of the plant. Bacon, 
Thou king of horned flonds, whoſe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn, 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows, 
us 4, with winds /offe'd Beal; 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ed the fail ; 
The bellying 9 ſtrutted with the gale. 
Dryden. 


2. To ſatisfy; to be equal to want or de- 


mand. ba 
Iſrael, let it ſu ice you of all your abominations. 
Execkiel. 
Parched corn ſhe did cat, and was Sefficed, _- 
uth, 
Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ſt us happy. 
. Milton. 
Ile our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, 
That we may ſo /«ffice his vengeful ire, Milton. 
When the herd, /uffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden. 


Surricigxcr. 2. /. LJuſtſance, Fr, from | 


. fafficient. ] | 


1. State of being adequate to the end pro- 


"Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience , 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow ; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency 
To be ſo moral, when he thall eadure ; 
The like himſelf, | Shakſpeare. 
His ſuſficiency is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſ- 
ſeſſes, his plenty being unexhauſted. Boyle. 
This he did with that readineſs and ſufficiency, 
as at once gave teſtimony to his ability, and to the 
evidence of the 29 he aſſerted. c Fell. 
2. Qualification for any purpoſe. 
Fm not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not 
willingly to admit the counſel ot others. 
King Charles. 
The biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made 
judge, by that law, of the ſufficiency of the miniſters, 
may diſlike the Engliſhman as unworthy. Spenſer. 
Their penſioner Ne Wit was a miniſter of the 
greateſt authority and ſufficiency ever known in 


their ſtate. Temple. 
3. Competence; enough, 
An elegant ſufficiency, content. Thomſon, 


4. Supply equal to want. 

The moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute are queſtions 
not of the very higheſt importance, nor of the 
meaneſt kind; but rather the intermediate queſtions 
between them: and there is a large ſufficiency of 
them in the ſciences. tte. 

5. It is uſed by Temple for that conceit 


which makes a man think himſelf equal 


to things above him; and is commonly 


eompounded with /. | 
Sufficiency is a compound of vanity * 
| | emple, 
Sure Tr. adj. [ ſuffſant, Fr. /uffi- 
ciens, Latin. | 1 
x. Equal to any end or purpoſe; enough; 


competent; not deficient. 
ient unto. the day is the evil thereof. 
. - Matthew, 
Heaven yet retains 8 


jent to ee 8 ſon. 
Man is not rent of himſelf to his own. ha 
. 4 


It is ſufficient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſomething | 


to others 


out. of the way, 1 ſhall have given occaſion 
; Locke, | 


© caſt about for new diſcoveries. 


She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity 


that goes to a large pincuſhion ſufficient to make her 
a gown and petticoat. - Addiſon. | 


Sufficient beneſice is what is competent to main- | 


* tain a man and his family, and maintain hoſpita- | 


lity ; _ to pay and ſatisfy ſuch dues be- 


Avliffe. 


k 


po 


SUF 


Tn faying he is a.good man, underfland me, that 
he is ſufficient, Shakſpeare. 
SUFFI CIENTLY, adv, [from ſufficient.] 

To a ſufficient degree; enough. 


If religion did poſſeſs fincerely and /iffciently the 
hearts of all men, there would need 2 3 re- 


ſtraint from wer ſo 2 Hooker, 
Seem I to theg ſufficient! eſs'd 
Of happineſs? 7 Milton. 


All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace 
Sufficiently moved to attend and aſſent to them; /uf- 
 ficiently, but not irreſiſtibly; for if all were irre- 

ſiſtibly moved, all would embrace them; and if none 


Ropers, 
In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this 
carcaſe to be buried in the earth, and to find myſelf 
either for ever happy in the favour of God, or eter- 
nally ſeparated from all light and peace; can any 
words ſufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of every 
thing elſe ? Law. 
SUFFPSANCE, n. /. [Fr.] Exceſs; 
plenty. Obſolete. 
There him reſts in 1iotous ſuf/ace 
Of all gladfulneſs and kingly joyance. Spenſer. 
To SU'FFOCA TE. v. a. | /rffoquer, Fr. 


fuffoco, Lat.] To choak by excluſion or 
interception of air. 


Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe /forate. 


| Sbabſpeare. 
| This chaos, when degree is /uffocate, 
Follows the choaking. $hakſpeare. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only 
to refrigerate the heart; which being once per- 
formed, leſt, being ſeli-heated again, it ſhould ſu o- 
cate that part, it haſteth back the ſame way it 
| paſſed, Brown. 
A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to/#ffocate and ſtrangle 
without paſſage. Collier, 
All involv'd in ſmoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny ſuffocated falls. TBonſon. 
SUFFOCA TION. 1. /. | /uffocation, Fr. from 
 fuffocate.] The act of choaking ; the 
ſtate of being choaked. _. 7 
.-- Diſeaſes of ſtoppings and /»fecations are —_ 
. : acon. 
White conſiſts in an equal mixture of all the pri- 


OTIS co 


rays of light. Cbeyne. 

Muſhrooms are beſt corrected by vinegar: ſome 

of them being poiſonous, operate by ſufocation, in 

which the beſt remedy is wide or vinegar and ſalt, 

and vomiting as ſoon as polſible. Arbuthnot, 

Su'FFOCATIVE, @dj, [from ſuffocate.] 

Having the power to choak. 

From rain, after great froſts in the winter, glan- 
dulous tumours and /*focative catatrhs proceed. 

| Arbuthnot. 

SYFFRAG AN. 2. /. [ /uffragant, Fr. 

ſSuffraganeus, Lat.] 8 

dered as ſubject to his metropolitan, 


The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, 


and Dominico, have under them tweaty-five /uf- 
fragan biſhops, all liberally endowed and 8 
a | lin. 
Suffragan biſhops ſhall have more than one Sins 
apparitor. Ayliffe. 
| et, archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſolently took 
upon him to declare ſive articles void, in his epiſtle 
to his ſaffragans. | ale, 
To SU'FFRAGATE. v. 2. | /uffragor, Lat.] 
To vote with; to agree in voice with. 
No tradition could univerſally Poe unleſs 
there were ſome common congruity of ſomewhat in- 
hereat in nature, which ſuits and ſufragates with 
it, and cloſeth with it. | _ Hale, 
Su'FFRAGE. . . [ ſuffrage, Fr. /uffragium, 
Lat.] Vote; voice given in a contro- 
verted point, 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 


to t ” 
Seven months are a ſufficient time to correct vice 
nin a Yahoo, . Swift, 


*. Caſts for any thikg, by fortune 7 ; They would not aber by their lere of pre- 


Only your s 1 will ex | 
| At W the chuling of conſuls 
. CL on. 


ſcnce the defigus of thoſe innovations, King Charles, | 


were ſufficiently, none would embrace them. 


\ biſhop conſi- 


— 


＋—— — 


mitive colours, and black in a /ufocation of all the | 


ä — 


„ 
The faireft of our iſland dare not commit their 
cauſe to the age of thoſe who moſt partially 


adore. them. Addi os 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A beardleſs. conſul made againtt the law); 
And join his /urage to the votes of Rome. 
Dryden 


is extremely agrecable, the ancients and moderns 
giving their /-/ ages unanimouſly herein. 

 Widward. 

Lactantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their / 
rage the obſervation made by the heatheh writers. 

Altterbary, 

To the law and to the teſtimony let the ode be 

in the firſt place; and next to the united /af age of 

the primitive churches, as the beſt and ſafeſt com- 

ment upon the other. : Waterland, 


SUFFRA'GINOUS, adj. [Frage, Latin,] 
Belonging to the knee joint of beafts, 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not di- 

. rely backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat in- 

ward; but the hough, or ſuffraginous flexure 

behind, rather outward. rawn, 


| SUFFUMIGA'TION, 2, /. [ ſufunige- 


fumes raiſed by fire. 
It the matter be ſo groſs as it yields not to reme- 
dies, it may be attempted by juffumigation, 


| Wiſeman, 
SUFFUMIGE. 2. , | ſuffumigo, Lat.] A 
medical fume, Not uſed. 

For external means, drying ſufumiges or ſmoaks 
are preſcribed with good r uſually 
compoſed out of frankincenſe, myrrh, and pitch, 

: arvey. 

To SUFFU'SE. v. 4. [ Fuſus, Latin.] 

To ſpread over with ſomething expan- 
ſible, as with a vapour or a tincture. 

Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy /ufus*d, with jaundice in her eyes. 
Dryden, 


tion, Fr. ſufumigo, Lat.] Operation of 


To that receſs, 
When purple light (hall next /e the ſkies, | 
With me repair. Pope. 
Inſtead of love-enliven'd cheeks, 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed, 
Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire. Thomſon, 


SuFFuU'SION, 2. J. [ ſufFu/ion, Fr, from 
fuffue. 3 


thing. 
2. That which is ſuffuſed or ſpread. 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim /i Fuſion veil'd. ö Tilton, 
The diſk of Phœbus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bleodſhot eye; 
And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 
His ball is with the ſame /uf{u/ion red. Dryden. 
To thoſe that have the jaundice, or like /#//ufion 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour. Ray. 


Sve. 1. . [ ſugo, Lat. to ſuck.] 

Many have ſticking on them fugs, or trout - lice, 
which is a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a 
big head, and ſticks cloſe to him, and ſucks his 
moiſture, | Walton, 


SUGAR. . J. [ ſucre, Fr. ſaccharum, 
Latin. ] : us 


1. The native ſalt of the /agar-cane, ob- 
tained by the expreſſion and evaporation 
of its juice. Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, 
as wine will do when ſugar is haftily put into it. 


Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and twine 
Their fable eſſence with the ſoul of wine. 
| ; Craſbaww. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a ſugar- 
loaf ſtanding upon a flat ſteeple. Peacbam. 
Saccharum candidum ſhoots into angular figures, 
by placing a great many flicks a-ccoſs a veſſel of 
ligu ſugar, 1 is of Grew, 


4% 2 hy EE, 


: | * rv 
This very variety of ſea and land, hill and dale, 


1. Ihe act of overſpreading with any 
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SUG 


If the child muſt have /ugar-plums when he has 
a mind, rather than be out of humour ; why, when 
he is grown up, muſt he not be ſatisfied too Army 


wine ? g 
| In a ſugar- baker's drying-room, where the 


Vas heated fifty-four degrees beyond that of a human 


be dy, a ſparrow died in two minutes. Arbutbnot. 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to de 
part of a ſugar- cane. IVoodward. 


' 2: Any thing proverbially ſweet. 
_ © Your fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and delectable, 


3. A chymical dry cryſtallization. | 


Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, 
and four ſalt of-vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſurpaſ- 


Boyle. 


ſing that of common ſugar. fo 
o SUGAR. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


1. To impregnate or fezſon with ſugar. 
Short thick fobs 
Ia panting murmurs ſtill'd out of her breaſt 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the ſugar'd neſt 
Of her delicious ſool, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. 
2. To ſweeten. 
Thou would 'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpec, but followed 
The /ugar'd game before thee. 
His glofing fire his errand daily ſaid, 
And ſugar'd ſpeeches whiſper d in mine ear. 
4 


Fairfax. 


Who caſts out threats, no man deceives, 
But flatt'ry ill in ſugar'd words betrays, 


And poiſon in high- taſted meats conveys. Denham. 
[from ſugar and 


$v/GARCANDY. 2. J : 
candy.] Sugar candied, or cryſtallized 


Su'cGARY.. 4%. [from ſugar. ]: Sweet; 


— .ooung of ſugar. 
| ith the /ugg'ry ſweet thereof allure 
Chaſte ladies ears io phantaſies impure. 


Lat. /vggerer, Fr.] 


3. To hint; to intimate; to infinuate good 


or ill; to tell privately. 


Are you not aſham'd ? 
What fpirit 2 


which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, notwith 


Some ideas make themſelves way, and are ſug- 
ge/ed to the mind by all the ways of wy ry 
| ; e. 

the different ſtate of the mind in 
thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, re- 


0 re fle zion. £ 
Reflect u 


verie and dreaming, naturally enough Auge. 


Scarch for ſome thoughts thy own«ſuggefing 


mind, Ls 
And others dictated by heav'nly pow'r 


Shall rife ſpontaneous. LEN * Pope. 
2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill. by, inſinua- 


tion. Out of uſe. 7 
p Wbes devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 
IT They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. 


| 5 Sbalſpeare. 
Ksoocwiog that tender youth is ſoon ſugg Med, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shakſpeare, 
+. To 


inform ſecretly, Out of uſe... 
We muſt /agge/ the people, in what hatred 


Hate made them mules. 


r ſtill hath heid them, that to 's power he would 
Shakjpeare, 


Suess TER v. . {from fuggeft.] One 


that reminds another, 


a S vs E'STION, 1. /. [ /uggeftion, Fe, from 


1. 


ſeeret notification, 


It zllayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, 
bantſheth aud driveth away thoſe evil Tecret ſug- 


4a x 


Craſha W, 


Sbalſpeare. 


Spenſer. 
To SUGGE'ST. v. . [ /uggero, ſuggeſtum, 


this imagination? Shak/peare. | 
I could never have ſuffered greater calamities, by 
denying to ſign that juſtice my conſcience /xpge/ted 
to me. 8 | King Charles, 
Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
ſciences of men, by ſuggeſting n them, 
anding 2 

known, actual, avowed continuance of their ſins. 
N South 


air 


Shakſpeare. | 


che. 


| 


: 


* 42 . . . — : | 25 a 4, Z 
- «Private hint; intimation; infinuation ; | 


| SUIT. v. / | /uite, French.) 


SUI 
| geftions which our inviſible enemy is always apt to 
miniſter, Hooker. 
He was a man 

Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes; one that by ſugg; fron 
Tied all the kingdom, Shakſpeare. 
Native and untaught ſugg:ftions of inquiſitive 
children. on Locke. 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the ſeeg- 
g:ftion-of any new notion, tun after —_— 
; e. 


— 


2. Secret incitement. 
Arthur, they ſay, is kill'd to-night 
On your ſuggeſtion, p Shakſpeare. 
To Su'GG1LATE. v. a, | ſuggillo, La To 
beat black. and blue; to make livid by a 
bruiſe. 
The head of the os humeri xas bruiſed, and re- 
mained /uggilated long after. Wiſeman. 
Su'iC1DE, 2. . | ſuicidium, Latin.] 
1. Self. murder; the horrid crime of de- 
ſtroying one's ſelf, 1 
Child of deſpair, and ſuicide by name. Savage. 
To be cut off by the ſword of injured friendſhip 
is the moſt dreadful of all deaths, next to ſuicide, 
| Clariſſa. 
2. A ſelf-murderer, 


If fate forbears us, fancy ſtrikes the blow; 

We make misfortunes, ſuicides in woe. oung 

SUILLAGE, 1. . [ /ouillage, Fr.] Drain 
of filth, Obſolete. 


When they have choſen the plot, and laid out the 
| Imits of the work, ſome Italians dig wells and 


. the houſe, a Motton. 
Su'tNG. 2. . [ This word ſeems to come 


haps peculiar to Bacon. ] The act of 
ing through any thing. 
Nate the percolation or ſuing of the verjuice 
through the wood; for verjuice ot itſelf would never 
have paſled through the wood. Bacon. 


1. A ſet; a number of things correſpon- 
dent one to the other. 5 


times, i 

Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry ſuits of rhimes. 
| Drayton. 

We, ere the day, two ſuits of armour ſought, 

Which borne before him on his ſteed he brought. 
| | Dryaen. 
2, Clothes made one part to anſweranother. 
What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid 
ſuit of the camp, will do among foar ting bottles, 
and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful. Shakſpeare. 
i Him all repute n 
For his device in handſoming a ſuit, 


Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 
| Three or four ſuits one winter there does watte, 
One /uit does there three or four winters laſt. 
| 2215 - _ & Cowley. 
His majeſty was. ſupplied with three thouſand 
ſuits of cloaths, with good proportions of ſhoes and 
ſtockings. _ Ba; . Clarendon, 
3. Confecution ; ſeries ; regular order. 
Every five and thirty years t 
ſuite of weather comes about again; as great fro; 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, ſummers 
with little heat; and they eall it the prime. Bacon. 
4. Out of Suirs. Take; no eorreſpon- 
dence. A metaphor, ſuppoſe, from 


cards. | 


That would give more, - but that her hand lacks 


P Plexirtus's ill-led life, and worſe - gotten honour; 
: 1 have tumbled, together to deſtruction; had 
t 


io their /uite-to his defence. _ Sidney 
6. 2 Jo ſac.] A petition; an addrc 
„entre... 


ciſterns, and other conveyances for the ſuillage of 


from ſuer, to ſweat, French; it is _ 
oak. | 


Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden 


To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and Fit, | 


ſame kind an — 


| Wear this for me; one ont of ſuits with fortune, | 


means. A Shakſpeare."\ 
5. H Fr.] Retinue; company. Ob- 
O ete. 8 " . 


gre not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with fifty | 


i 


SU1T. 


] Mine ears againſt your /vits are ſtronger than 
\. Your gates againſt my force. Shakjpeare, 
| es She llops o'er a courtier's noſe ; 


And then dreams he of ſmelling out a /uit. Shalſp. 


Had I a ſuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
maſter. Sbakſpeare, 

Many ſhall make ut unto thee, , 

My mind, neither with pride's itch, not yet hath 

deen 2 
Poiſon'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen: 
I had no ſuit there, nor new ſuit to ſhew 
Yet weat to court. | Donne, 

It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God 
ſhould attend and grant thoſe hit of ours, which 
we do not at all couſider ourſelves. Duty of Man. 
7. Courtſhip, 

He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
Direct my /udr. 2 Sbalſpeare. 
Their determinations are, to return to their 
home and to trouble you with no more ſuit, unleſs 
ou may be won by ſome other ſort than your father's 
impoſition. | Shakſpeare. 
8. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify purſuit; 
proſecution, - _ | 
High amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, 
Thenceforth the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhoone, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. 


| Spenſer. 


. Lg. [In law. Suit is ſometimes put for the 


inſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for 
the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 


All that had any /ui/s in law came unto them. 
Suſanna, 


Wars are ſuits of appeal to the tribunal ef God's 
Juſtice, where there are no ſuperiors on earth to 
determine the cauſe. Bacon. 

Involve not thyfelf in the ſuits and parties of 
great perſ Taylor. 


onages. 
To Alibech alone refer your uit, 
And let his ſentence finiſh your diſpute, Dryden. 

A ſuit of law is not a thing unlawful in itſelf, 
but may be innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to 
make a fin thereof; but then it is our fin, and a 
matter of our account, when it is either upon an 
unjuftifiable ground, or carried on by finful manage- 
ment. Kertle well. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his 
ſuit would not laſt above a year, and that before 
that time he would be in quiet poſſeſſion of kis buſi» 
neſs. Arbuthnot. 


Su1T Covenant. [In law.] Is where the 
anceſtor of one man covenanted with 
the anceſtor of another to, ſue at his 


court, YER Bailey. 
Su1T Court, [In law.] Is the court in 
which tenants owe attendance to their 
lord, | Bailey. 
Sui r Service. In law.] Attendance which 
tenants owe to the court of their lord. 
a „ hy 8 Bailey. 
To. Sui r. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe. - 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'erftep 
not the modeſty of nature. _ Shakſpeare. 
The matter and- manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are ſo ſited to their different educa- 
tions and humours, that each would be improper in 
any other. 2 Dryden. 
2. To be fitted to; to become. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
III faits bis cloth the praĩſe of railing well. Dryden. 
Fler purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo /uits her face. 
3 NY: | Dryden. 
If different ſects ſhould give us a lift of thoſe 
innate practical principles, they would fet down 
only fuch as fafted their diſtinct hypotheſes. Locle. 
Raiſe her notes to that fublime degree, 
Which fits a ſong of piety and thee. 
3. To dreſs; to clothe, - 
Buch a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his watry tombs 


* 


Prior, 


| In diſrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Briton peaſant, Shakſpeare. 
To SuiT, wv. 2. To agree; to accord, 
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If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, | | 


Yau come to fright us. Shak/peare 
44 Be better ſuited; ; | 

Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes : 

I pr'ythee put them off to worſer hours. Shakſp. 


Dryden uſes it both with te and avith, 


The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 


2 Cannot well fit vulib either; but ſoon prove 


Tedious alike. Milton. 
The place itſelf was ſulting to his care, 

Uncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair, Dryden. 
Pity does with a noble nature ſuit, Dryden. 


-- Conſtraint does ill with love and beauty ſuir. 


ryden, 


This he ſays, becauſe it ſuits with his hypotheſis, 
| Locke. 


but proves it not. 


Give me not an office 


Fbat ſits with me ſo ill; thou know'ſ my temper. 


ddiſon. 


Sul'raBL tr, adj. from fait.) Fitting ; 


according with ; 1 to: with wo. 
Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there appeared 
a kind of nobleneſs not ſuitable to that affli r 
| | taney. 
What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God 


that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform, in manner 


ſuitable to their preſent and ancient ſtate. 


Hooker. 
To ſolemn acts of royalty and juſtice, their ſuit - 


. able ornaments are a beauty; are they only in re- 


"Ligion a ſtain? 


| - Hooker, 
It is very ſuitable to the principles of the Roman 


* church; for why ſhould not their ſcience as well as 


| ſervice be in an unknown tongue? 


Tillotſon. 
As the bleſſings of God upon his honeſt induſtry 


had been great, ſo he was not without intentions of 
making hi , 


8 


itable returns in acts of charity. 
Aliterbury. 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable; 
A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd. Pope. 
It is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy prayers 


and divine petitions without an holineſs of life ſuit= | 


able to them, as to ſuppoſe an holy and divine life 

without prayers, Law. 

U1'TABLENESS, 2. /. [from ſuitable. | 
Fitneſs ; agreeableneſs. 


In words and ſtyles, ſuitableneſi makes them a- 


ceptable and effective. | Glanville, 

With ordinary minds, it is the /uitableneſs, not 
the eyidence of a truth that makes it to be yielded 
to; and it is ſeldom that any thing practically con- 
vinces a man that does not pleaſe him firſt. South. 

He creates thoſe ſympathies and ſuitableneſſes of 
nature that are the foundation of all true friendſhip, 


and by his providence brings perſons ſo affected 


Sor'ToOR, 
1. One that ſues; 


together. South, 


Caonſider the laws themſelves, and their ſuitable- 
. wes or unſuitableneſs to thoſe to whom they are 
_ Tillotſon. 
Su1'TABLY. adv, [from ſuitable.) Agree. 


IVENs 


-ably ; according to, 
Whoſoever fpeaks upon an occafion may take any 


text ſuitable thereto; and ought to ſpeak Joey 4 
2 * 4 ont! 2 


that text. 
Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face 
We rin] o'er ſtinking ſtables place, 


U!'TER. 1. J. [from /uit.] 
a petitioner ; a ſuppli- 


As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, ſo the 
teſtification- thereof, by ſuch affectual acknowledg- 
ments, not only argueth a found apprehenſion of 
his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom we 
ſtand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthank iul- 
Neis. | 

She hath been a 8 to me ſot her brother, 


© Cutoff by courſe of juſtice. Sbaßſpcare, 
8 


My piteous foul began the wretchedne 
Of le; at court (o mourn. Donne. 
Not only bind thine own, hands, but bind the 


hand of ſuites alo rom a, ee. 


Law. | 


4 


Dryden | 


Fooker, s 


| 


— 


þ 


1 


4 


4 


* 


SULL. 2. /, A plough. 


SU'LLEN. adj. | Of this word the ety mo- 


O 
1. G 


2. Miſchievous; malignant. 


3. Intractable; obſtinate. 
* are, whatever we think of them. 
4. Gl 


SU'LLENLY. adv. 


K 


Vet their port | 
Not of mean ſuitors ; nor important leſs 
Seem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chaite Pyrrha, to reſtore 
The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine 
Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton, 
I challenge nothing ; 

But I'am an humble /«iroy for theſe priſoners, 


f Den bam. 
My lord, I come an humble /uitzy to you. Rowe. 


2. A wooer; one who courts a miſtreſs, 


I would | could find in my heart that I had not a 
hard heart; for truly I love none. 

A dear happineſs to women ! they would elſe 
have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. Sbak/p. 

He paſſed a year under the counſels of his mother, 
and then became a /zitr to fir Roger Aſhton's 
daughter, Witten. 

By many ſuitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 


And ſtill her vow'l virginity maintains. Dryden. 
He drew his ſeat, familiar, to her ſide, 
Far from the ſullor train, a brutal crowd, Pope. 


ſupplicant, 
"D'were pity ; 
That eould refuſe a boon to ſuch a fultreſt; 
Y” have got a noble friend to be your advocate. Roxwe, 


SU'LCATED, adj. \ ſulcus, Lat.] Furrowed. 


All are much hos and ſulcated by having lain 


. Expoſed on the top of the clay to the weather, and to 
the eroſion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongſt 


the clay. oovard, 


Ainſau. 


| gy 1s obſcure, ] 


mily angry ; fluggiſhlydiſcontented, 
| Wilmot continued ſtill fuller and perverſe, and 
every day grew more inſolent. Clarendon. 
A man in a jail is ſullen and out of humour at his 
firſt coming in. L' Eftrange, 
Forc'd 4 my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs d; 
Pretended drowſineſs, and wiſh of reſt; 
And ſullen I ſorſook th' imperſect ſeaſt. Prior. 
If we fit down ſullen and inactive, in expectation 
that God ſhould do all, we ſhall find ourſelves miſer- 
ably deeeived. Rogers, 


Such ſullen planets at my birth did ſhine, 
They threaten every fortune mixt with _ 5 
ö n ry As 
The ſullen fiend her ſounding 82 id, 
Unwilling left the night, and ſought the nether ſhade. 
Dryden. 


Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what 
Tillotſon. 
oomy ;z dark; cloudy ; diſmal. 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight ? 
| «7 +. "yh 
Night with her ullen wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch d, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. 
| Milton, 
A glimpſe of moon-ſhine, ftreak'd with red; 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. 
Dryden. 
No cheerfut breeze this /u/len"region knows; 
The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that blows, Pope. 


5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful, 


Be thou the trumpet of our wrat , 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. Shakſpeare. 
from allen. | Gloomily; 
malignantly ; intractably. 
To lay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of 
ſome principle that has wiſdom in it, and come to 


paſs from chance, is /«//enly to aſſert a thing becauſe 
we wilkaflert it, | 


He io chains demanded more 
Than he impos'd in victory before : 
He ſu/lenly reply'd, he could not make 
Theſe offers now. Dryden, 


The gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And /allenly to his revenge he ſails; 
So glides fame trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind bis wounded volume trails. 


; | Dryden. | Her ſnakes unty'd ſulphureoue waters drinks Fepe. 


Su1'TRESS, 1. J. [from ſuiter.] A female | 


| 


re. | 


| 


7 


. 
. 


] 


SULPHU'REOUS» 
SU'LPHUROUS, | 
of brimſtone ; having the qualities of 


| bs dily, and 
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Su'LLENNESS, 3. , from allen.] Gloomi- 
neſs; moroſeneſs; ſluggiſh anger; ma- 
lignity; intractability. 

ech being as rare as precious, her lence with - 
out ſullenneſs, her modeſty without affectation, and 


her ſhamefacednefs without ignorance. Sidney. 
To fit my ſullerneſs, 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs. Deannes 


In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the air is calm and 
pleaſant, it were an injury and ie, —— 
nature, not to go out and ſee her riches. lion. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, /i/er- 
neſs, or ſuperſtition, but out of a ſincere love of 
trus knowledge and virtue. More. 

With theſe comforts about me, and ſullenne/5 
enough to uſe no remedy, Zulichem came to ſec 
me. Temple. 


SLL ENS. 2. , without ſingular.] Moroſe 


temper; gloomineſs of mind. A bur- 
leſque word. | | 
Let them die that age and len have. Shak/ſpy 


SU'LLIAGE, 4. J | ſonillnge, * Pollu- 
0 


tion; filth; ſtain of dirt; foulneſs. 
Not in uſe. . 
Require it to make ſome reſtitution to his neigh- 
bour for what it has detracted from it, by wiping 
off that //liage it has caſt upon his fame. 
| N Government of the Tongue. 
Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left ſome /u//iage behind. 
| Decay of Piety,. 


To Su'LLY, v. a, [ foxiller,, F] To ſol 7 


to tarniſh ; to dirt; to ſpot. — 
Silyering will ſully and canker more than jm. | 
' . Ducon, 


The falling temples which the gods provoke, 


. Andiſtatues /ully"d yet with facrilegious ſmoke, 


Ruſcommne. 
He's dead, whoſe love bad /i!y'd all your reigns: 
And made you empreſs of the world in vain. 
Dtyden. 
Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, 
Charg'd with ill omens, /u/ly'd with -difgrace. | 
Prior: 
Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe virtues theis- 
humility took care to conceal, . which were ſuilied 
by the calumnies and flanders of malicious men. 
Nelſon. 
Let there be no ſpots to /ully the brightneis of 
this ſolemnity. 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three ſullying trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimney-ſweeper ſkulks along, 
And marks with how ſtains the heedlels * 


Sour. n./.[from the verb. Peil tarniſh z 


ſpot, 
You laying theſe light ſulllet on my ſon, 
As twere a thing a little ſoil'd i“ in working. 
Sbal pearv. 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 
little ſpots and /#/7ies in his reputation. Spector. 


SUZPHUR. a. . [Lat.] Brimſtone. 


In his womb was hid metallick ore, 
The work of ſulpbur. Milton, 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or 
bituminous matter with the foffil-ſaht, Woodward. 


adj, | ſulphurens, 
; Tad! Made 


brimſtone; containing ſulphur ; impreg- 
nated with ſulphur, , 4 | 


My hour is almoſt come, Pay” 
When I to /u/phurous and tormenting Aames 
Muſt renqer up myſelf. ' . Shakſpearts 


Dart and javelin, tones and ſulphurous hte. 


Mili: A. 


ls not the ſtrength andvigour of the action between 


light and ſul/phureous bodies, obſerved above, one 


reaſon why /ulphurecrs bodies take fire more- Tea- 
* mate vehemently, than other hodies 


do } Newons 


* 


The ſury heard, while on Cocytus brink 


# 


- 


SUM SUM $UM 


CL En nt eee {from the adjeftive, 
| 0 | Thomſon, In ſum, the goſpel, confidered as @ law, prefecibes Compendium.; abſtraRt i —.— ent. 
SuLrnu'stousnEss, x, /. {from ſulphu- | every virtue to dur conduR, and forbids every in. * —.— i ayes our * ers 
reous.] The ſtate of being ſulphureous. „ refulle of reals Rogers. | A4 proces 13 r 
SulLruUAwonr. 2. / ¶ peucadamm, Lat.] + 3 tine t ming Or | When time (ball ſerve, to ſhew. in articles. $hath. 


The ſame with HocsrENN EI. computation. In that comprehenſive: ſummary of our duty ta 


l vun 1 appeal to the readers, whether the ſum of what || Cad, chere is no expreſs mention thereof, 
Sv'LPKURY. adj. [from /ulphur,) Far- I have ſaid be not this, 0 Tillorſor. SUMMER. . = 
taking of ſulphur. _ .. | 5. Height; completion, ; Dutch.] ö b 
SULTAN. 2. / [ Arabick.] The Turkiſh „Thus I have told thee all my ſtate, and brought || | The ſenſon in which the fun arrives 
oh My ſtory to the ſim of earthly bliſs, a 5 
By this ſcimitar, | Which 1 enjoy, | Milton, — wean 


That won three fields of ſullan Solyman. Saby. In faying ay or no, the very ſafety of our country Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a eloud; 
Su'LTANA. I 2 from ſultan.) The | und the /am of our 9 L Efrenge. | Ard, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds | 
SU'LTANESS, F of ud To SUM, v. 4. | ſommer, French; from | The barren winter with his nipping cold. Sal. 


queen of an eaſtern em- | * Can't ſuch things be, 
UF _ 1 And overcome ps like a fn if clouds 
Turn the ſu/rana's chambermaid, Cleaveland. 1» To compute z to collect particulars into Without our ſpecial wonder? © '  Shakſpear:, 
Lay the tow'ring /u/taneſ+ aſide. Irene. | a total; to caſt up, It has 2 empha- 3 _ c 6 17 fruits. 2 = 
Sul TAN T. 2. /; [from ſultar.] An | tical, | EEG Tony gone: Fudge 
2 | You caſt th' event of war, | To all theliveriesdeckt of /iummer's pride. Ut. 
r chance. Shahſpoare, | | They mart and fow it with wheat, giring it 8 
lukes, where laves ought for money, and of un- ie dich prieſt may ſum e filver brought . . yore. eee 
N known : «a> 2 4. * l * b . 
| Known deſcent, reigned over familiesef — * In 2 chap with ſeem lon 8 a clock Dry weather is beſt for moſt ſummer * 
than with it; for t ind doth value every mo- Keane SE e & 
enn hour doth rather ſum up the 1b ladet d Gru rol nn, 
tate being »- Cloſe and e moments than divide the day. acon. e 1 TH 
beat. wad ? , 7 i He — would reckon op alt the accidents prefer- Or.the pale en e — Pope, 
SULTRY, adj. [This is imagined by ry br pay age Endgame nat; earl HY = eg ſqm comes, = Thomſon, 
pm r ae from Fi Bend or 2. To compriſe; to comprehend; to col. | 2+ * _ ſummaria.] The principal beam 
Fweltry.] Hot without ventilation; hot lect into a narrow compaſs. 3 
and cloſe ; hot and cloudy. [ So lovely fair {© | HO Ir el A EE OY be 
It is very ſultry and hot.  SChakſpeare. | That what ſeem' d fair in all the world, ſeem'd now: : bind; eber 
| The ſultry breath Mean, or in her ſumm d ups in her contain'd. Fummers, or girders, or binding beams. FPottor, 
Of tainted air hat cloy'd the jaws of death. Sardys. i Ty | Fon q Milton. wit Say 424 Ne 8 . 
Such as, born beneath the burning ſk a o concly by ſumming up what I would fa | | at a 
And ſultry ſun, betwixt the — lie Dryden, | conceraing what 1 2 have not A Work! was N inding Qlil | | 
= Our foe advances on us, in the following paper I ſhall; not deny, that I pre- ork ug and winding Un evermore, | 
And envies us ev'n Lybia's ſa/trydeſarts. Addiſon, | tended not to write an accurate treatiſe of colours, The inward wall and ſummers cleft and tore; 
Then would ſultry aqua a burning air have | but 8 3 Th Boyle. | But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it „ 
ſcorched and ch the and maple the ani- « Go. to the ant, t ard,“ in few words, EEE; MYA AP: . 
mal tribes in houſes or dens. Cheyne. 2 the — of tabs r To de MA v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
. This Atlas muſt our ing ſtate uphold ; pPais NE jummer. 1 on 
1 e IE 8 75 apt ue Fr.] In council cool, but in performance bold: f | The fowls ſhall u en upon them, and all the 
1. e Wno any thing; many Parti- He /ums their virtues in himſeiſ alone, beaſts ſhall winter upon them. | Iſaiab; 
culars aggregated to a total. | And adds the greateſt, of a loyal ſon, . Dryden. | Jo Su'MMER.v. 4. To keep warm. 
We may as well conclude fo of every ſentence, A fine evidence ſumm d up among you Dryden. Maids well /ummer'd, and warm kept, are like 
as of the whole ſum and body thereof. Hooker. 3. [In falconry.] To have feathers full | flies at Bartholomew-tide, bliod, th oo 8 
How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! e op Her Ra 96 th their eyes. Ip  Shahſpeare. 
how . the four Ne * Ffaims, | | wins ball ans Milton | SU!MMERHOUSB. . , [from ſummer and 
h' almighty Father, whe ts proſperous v | 0 . Gat tage” MP 5 
Shrin'd in his ſanRtuary of heav'n ſecure, hana Om « mach. F h houſe. ] An apartment in a garden uſed 
Conſulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen Lasern. 2. J L + French, ] a 


; f 6 2 in the ſummer. 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Milton. A TR The flowers are uſed in dying, Ie nttherlive 
Such and no leſs is he, on whom depends and the branches for tanning, in Ame- | With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far,. 


The ſam of 7 1 2 rica. Miller. —— on cates and have him talk to me, 

eighing the ſum of things with wiſe foreca SEN . ES, .! Not to | In any ſummerh:uſeinichritendom. 'Shai e. 

Bolicitous of publick good. Philips, * 8 | [from i was ] Not 10 be | * 4s here a = _ to be play'd, Mer 

8 1 | | re . F there a /ammerbouſe that knows no ſhade. Pope. 
2 Qvantity of . ane VA Make his chronicle as rich with prize, There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of — 
; I did fend to you As is the auzy bottom of the ſea tators, ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, ſo man 


For certain /ums of gold, which you deny'd me. With ſunken wreck and ſumle/s treaſuries. Sbalſp. err en inn ther s 7 

2 5 - Sas A ſumlyt journey of incorporaal ſpeed. Milton. are not improper to lie in parlburs or 3 

They who conſtantly ſet down their daily en-“ Above, beneath. around'the palace ſhines to entertain our thoughts in any moments of leifure. 
pences, haye yet ſome ſet time of caſting up the. | The ſamleſi treaſure of exhauſted mjnes. Pope. FRY: . 4 w_ 


' ; w 49. 
„„ e Man. | CU MMARILY. adv. | from ſummary, ] | SU'MMERSAULT: } =. % [ ſoubre/aule, Fr, 
Pk Ree, % far's days. Briefly; the ſhorteſt way,  SU'MMERSET, ' Somerſet is a corrup- 
1955 WY C. Arbuthnot. The decalogue of Moſes declareth ſummarily thoſe | tion.] A high leap in which the heels 


| : | 5 0 do.] things which we ought to do; the prayer of our are thrown over the head. 
* {Caving n abridg- | Lord, whatoerer we ſhould requeſt or der, == | = * Some do the en, 


| ' Hooker. . , ; | ** 
This, in effect, is the /m and ſubſtance of that [ White we labour for theſe deinonftrations out of | . And ofer the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 


= 1 which they bring by way of oppoſition againſt thoſe | ſcripture, and do;/ummearily declare the —— which ; . Frogs my 15 * , 1 

0 = orders which we have common with the church of | many ways have been ſpoken, be contented quiet] Andi if at firſt he fail, his ſecond ſummer "nad 
j : = —_ nes oa 3 e to hear, and do not think my ſpeech — Be inftantly affays. ? X . 
They repleniſhed: the hearts neareſt unto. . * ; baten.“ "The treaſurer cuts 4 caper on the ſtrait rope: I 


- | , have ſeen him do the ſummerſet upon a trencher 
Krengthened men in the fear of God, gave them | chuſe the ordinary Were 11 fe | fixed on the rope, flick WT. thi than a 


| wholeſome inſtructions of life, and confirmed them | made plenary, Lemmon packthread. | Swift, 


. 5 2 F hey, SU'MMARY. adj. [ ſommaire, Fr. from | Su MIT. 2. , [ ſummitat, Lat.] The 
dos to live... + Hooker. | ſum.) Short; brief; compendious. top; the utmoſt height, 
This having learn'd; thou haſt attain'd the /ume . The:judgs int nh EY :'- +» Have 1 fall'n or no? | 
Of wiſdom. . - Milton. Directed them to mind their brief, * From the dread ſummit of this chalikey bourd ! 
2 can have a greater veneration for ,  '} Lookup a-liciglity the Chrill-gorg's lark © far 


6 a} She'd have » ſummary proceeding. "AT Sanne de fe set * ©» Shullſpeare, 


SUM 
Etna's heat, that makes the fu glow, 

Enriches all the vales below. Swift, 
To SU'MMON, v. a. | fummoneo, Lat.] 
4. To call with authority; to admoniſn to 
- «> r; to cite, 
| DP” Careſby, found ford Haſtings, 
Anl/ummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shakſ. 

e courle of method ſummonetibh me to diſcourſe 

ol the inhabitants. er. 

The tirſan is aſſiſted by the governor of the city 


where the feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons of 


both ſexes are ſummoned to attend. Bacon, 
Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſummon all. 
| Milton, 
Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, 
Nor drums diſturb his morning —4 Dryden. 
We are ſummoned in to profeſs repentance and 
amendment of all our fins. Kettlewell. 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away; 
»Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. _ Pope. 
2. To excite; to call up; to raiſe ; with 25 
emphatical. | 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 


Stiffen the ſine vs, ſummon wp the blood. Shak/p. | 


Sov'MwWoNER, ». . from ſummon.] One 
who cites ; one who ſummons, 


Cloſe pent up guilts _ 
Rive your concealing cotitinents, and as 
Theſe dreadful /ummorers grace. Shakſpeare. 


Su'mMoNs, 2. /. [from the verb.] A call of 
authority; ad monition to appear; citation. 


| What are you? 
' Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons ? . Shakſpeare. 


NA e ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to offer par- 
don; but neither /zx-mors nor pardon was any thing 


"ao Hayward, 
Ilie ſons of light e eee 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their feats. Milton. 


This ſummons, as he reſolved uofit either to dif- 
pute or diſebey, ſo could he not, without much 
violence to his jnclinations, ſubmit unto. Fell. 

Strike your ſails at ſummons, or prepare 
To prove this laſt extremity of war. Dryden, 
SU'MPTER. 2. . | ſommier, Fr. /omara, 
Italian.] A horſe that carries the clothes 


or furniture. 
' e ee 

Perſuade me rather to be a and 1 
To this deteſted groom. 40 Sbalſpeare. 


Wich full force his deadly bow he bent, 
- And feather'd fates among the mules and /wumprers 
o 1 Bp 
\ Sumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares, 
1 Mortimer. 


Su'MPTION. 1. J. [from fumptus, Latin. |. 


: The act of taking. Not in uſe. 
The /umption of the myſteries does all in a capa- 
ble ſubject. a a IT LA Taylor. 
'Su'MPTUARY. adj. [ Jumptuarize, Latin. ] 


Relating to expence ; regulating the colt 


of life. 


Is remove that material cauſe of fe ition, which | 


is want end poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the opening 
\ -ardiwell balancing of trade, the baniſhing of idle- 


neſs, the repreſſing of waſte and exceſs n 


lass. Ni | acon. 
$SumreTvO'SITY. 2. 5 [from ſumptuous, ] 
-  Expenſiveneſs ; coſtlineſs, Not ufed. 
Ile added ſumpruefity, invented jewels of gold and 
| * | Nione, and fome engines for the war. eigb. 
SUMFTUO US. /. . [ /umpneſur, from 
* fumptas, Latin.] Coltly ; expenſive; 
e 
; ON ſee how moſt chriſtians ſtood then affected 
| how joyful they were to behold the ſampracur fiat 
nes of houſes built unto God's glory. Hooker 


tables and attendance. oY  Atnerbury 
 SulurTuUoQUSLY. adv. [from ſumptuous.] 
1. Expenſively ; with great coſt. 
& '-- his monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 


Which I have ſump!ncz/ly re-edificds 2 | 


We are too maguihcent and fumpracus in ouf 
+ wry, 


| 
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SUN 


Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, 
ſold all the rich veſſels and ornaments of the church, 
to relieve the poor with bread; and ſaid, there was 
no reaſon that the dead temples of God ſhould be 

- ſumpruonſly furniſhed, and the living temples ſuffer 
penury. | Bacon. 
|» Splendidly, 

A good employment will make you live tolerabl 
in London, or 1 here. PIP Swi . 

Su'MPTUOUSNESS, . /. F 
Expenſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. 
k I will ot fall * with thoſe that can 1 * 
umptuouſneſs and charity. oyle, 
SUN. 1. Fl [/anno, Gothick; punua, 
runne, Saxon; /or, Dutch.] 
1. The luminary that makes the day. 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 


Nor ſtorms do turn? Sidney. 


Bid her teal into the pleached bow®r, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter. 


yet the idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more ſub- 
ſtances might each agree in it, it is as much a ſort 
as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. 


Locke. 
By night, by day, from pole to pole they run ; 
m the ſetting ſeek the rifing ſw. Harte. 


2. A funny place; a 
warmed by the ſun. 
This place has choice of ſux and ſhade, Milton. 


place eminently 


3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. 
. 


I will never conſent to put out the u of ſove- 
reiguty to poſterity, and all ſucceeding kings. 
: King Charles. 
4. Under the Su x. In this world, A pro- 
verbial expreſſion. 
There is no new thing ander the ſun, Eccles. 
To Sun. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
inſolate; to expoſe to the ſun; to warm 
in the ſun. | N 
The ery to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon eatſt did ſur: his treaſury. Spenſer. 
—_ aim'ft 3 delicious fare ; 

And then to ſux thyſelf in open air. Dryden. 
SUN BEAM. 2. /. [ /un and beam. ] Ray of 
the ſun, | 
123 The Roman eagle, wing'd | 
From the ſpungy fouth to this part of the welt, 


Vaniſh'd in the ſunbeams. Shakſpeare. 
Gliding through the ev'n 
On a ſunbenm; Milton. 


_ + There was a God, a being diſtinct from this viſible 
world; and this was a truth wrote with a ſunbeam, 


. legible to all mankind, and received by univerſal 


conſent. b Souib. 
Su'nBEAT, , adj. | ſun and beat. 

Shone on fiercely by the ſun, | 
Its length runs level with th'Atlantic main, 


And wearies fruitful Nilus to-convey 


His ſunbeat waters by ſo long a way, Dryden. \ 
Su'NBRIGHT. adj. | fur ard bright.) Re- 
ſembling the ſun in brightneſs. 
Gathering up himſelf out ot the mire, { 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon bis ſunbright ſhield. Spenſer. 


Now would I have thee to my tutor, 
How and which way I may beftow myſelf, 


To be regarded in her ſunbright eye. Shakſpeare, | 
7 G 


High in the midſt, exalted as a | 
Th' apoſtate in his ſurbright chariot ſat, = 
Idol of majeſty divine ! inclos'd ' 
With flaming cherubims and golden ſhields. Milton. 
SunBU'RNING, 2. { fun and burning. | 
The effect of the ſun upon the face. 
If thou can'R love a fellow of this temper, Kate, 
whoſe face is not worth ſunburning, let thine eye be 
th cook. . Shakſpeare., 
The heat of the ſun may darken the colour of 
the ſkin, which we call ſunburning. Boyle, 
Su'NBURNT, part. adj. | ſus and burnt, | 
1. Tanned ; diſcoloured by the ſun. 
Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, 
| No wonder if her cheeks be grown a f 
Sunburnt with luſtre of her own, ce 


Shakſpeare, 
Though there be but one ſun exiſting in the world, 


To 


* 


. 


— : 


; 


| 


j 
| 


. 
1 
1 


| 


| 


2. Scorched by the ſun. 


Su'ncLad. 


5 


how Sundry foes the rural nia Im ſurrou | 1645 
SUR rTTOW EI. . J [corona ſalu, Latin.] 


| 


SUN 
Sunburnt and ſwarthy though the be, 
She'll fire for winter nights provide. ryden 
One of them, older and more ſunburnt than the 
reſt, told him he had a widow in his line of life. 
Addiſon, 


How many nations of the ſunburnt ſoil 
Does Niger bleſs ? how many drink the Nile? 


Blackmore 


part. adj, | ſun and clad, 
Clothed in e Wing i 


Su'NDAY. #./. { /un and day.] The day 


anciently dedicated to the ſun; the firſt 
day of the week ; the chriſtian ſabbath. 


If thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, 
wear the print of it, and ſigh away Sundays. 
| bakſpeares 
An? (he were not kin to me, ſhe would be as fair 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Shakfpeare, 
At prime they enter'd on the Sunday morn z 
Rich tap'ſtry ſpreads the ſtreets. Dryden, 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſeek, 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young 


To Su'NDER, v. a. [Fyndnian, Saxon, ] 


To part; to ſeparate ; to divide. 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. 


; Shakſpeare. 
It is ſundred from the main land by a ſandy 
plain, Carews 


She that ſhould all parts to re-union bow, 


She that had all magnetick force alone, 


To draw and faften ſundred parts in one. Donne. 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand : 
Repoliſh'd, without error then to Rand. Donne, 
hen both the chiefs are ſunder d from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reſtore his right. Dryden. 
Th' enormous weight was caſt, 
Which Crantor's body ſunder d at the waiſt, Dryd. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred ſrom the reſt, to yell 
In foreſts, 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 
—]Jove may kill, but ne'er ſhall ſunder. Granville, 


Su'nDER. 2. /. [runden, Saxon.] Two; 


two parts. | 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the ſpear in 
ſunder. almt. 


Su ND Ew. 1. J. [ ros /alis, Lat.] An herb. 


Ainſworth, 


Su'ndIat. n./. Ln and dial.] A marked 


plate on which the ſhadow points the 
our, WO 
All your graces no more you ſhall have 
Than a ſundial in a 8 | 1 Donne. 
The body, though it really moves, yet not chang- 
ing perceivable diftance, ſeems to ſtand ſtill; as is 
evident in the ſhadows of /undials. Locke. 


Su'nDRY. adj. [runden, Saxon, ] Several; 


more than one. | 

That law, which as it is laid up in the boſom of 
God, we call eternal, receiveth, according unto the 
different kind of things which are ſubject unto it, 
different and /undy kinds of names. Hoc ler. 


Not of one nation was it but of /ſundr 
people of different manners. n Spenf: 4 


So many ſundry things here having yet to y- ao t 
1 raylon. 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon 5 of 
undry grievous ns. | Davies, 
How can ſhe ſeveral bodies know, 
If in herſelf a body's form he bear? 5 
How can a mitrour ſundry faces ſhow, 


If from all ſhapes and forms it be not clear? Davics, 


I have compoſed ſamary collect, as the Adven- 
tual, Quadragefima}, Paſchal or Pentecoſtal. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


ut, rr in this place ſo long why dot thou | 


Sanderſon, - 
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— | A pla M 
fler. ol the ſon 
Sunc. 'I 15 ad part. paſſ, of ag. The man p ue e, pry To * bog to be ſt 
A larger 6 £ then heaviog Kon the plain, 14 erb c 2005 in a monarch's heart, , with more than enough. e tored 
He whicl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main. Pope. Would he abuſe 5 8 r | This cafe returneth 
w 4 _ joining _ * — ſprung, Alack, what miſchief mich be fora — 3 ] clemency of his Cn rang: Y On 
o his harp divine Amphion ſu P In ſhad 1 En She acon. 
Suxx. The pret. and part. pt of fake | - Hehad — — th: — wry — 0 on. " roo we | wi 
We have large caves ; the deepeſt are ſunk fix a new comet appeared y woe = at ſunſhine, when Su PERABU'ND x 0 | ue. 
hondred fathom, and ſome digged and made u Sight no obſtacle found En 7 Xu > Ne 2 Later and 
great hills. 22 But all ſunſbine, as = you Ler- 70 undance.) More than enough, great 
Thus we act, and thus we are, Culminate from th? 3 | quantity. . 
Or toſs d by * or 4 by care. Prior. I chat in his abſence: 1 50 2 tation of the vegetative terreſttial 
Sunk in Tha the nymph be found. Blaz'd like a ſtar of the fi ter at the deluge amongſt the ſand cd 
| Now in tris brighter ſan 2 „ | os handy ale appr of the produttion 
| 7 His ſpirit quite funk with thoſe ak that Nox can we This Soak a not fot, Denham. of the earth. 7 — 
5 ſolityde and diſappointments bring, he is utterly ut Jeeps of heat that in the r | SUPERABU'NDANT. ad; Te ny 
/ | undiſtinguiſhed : an . Swift. more favourable . fall. Dryder. dant. ] Being more t 1 
| | — NLESS, adj. {from ſun] Wanting fun - | dae I ſee my faults: ſpots Arg oder —— So much pron Far lan enough. 
EY an: | 2086 rn Jem © hs Ces | eee erate pin . 
e thrice happy on the fnlef fide, fame Pope, 4 
Beneath. the whole collected ſhades reclines. — adj. [from fobier, It was wg 5 * 24 Ly. adv. [from n þ 
1 Ancien N avunaant, ſ, 
S N KE. adj, Dun and Tile] Reſembling ſecond ſyllable.] * . * | Nothing Els 1 — 
1 tity of light in this b 1. ay with the ſun. - | agents. auen the defire. Che — 
P n t «0 | 170 dur \ 
zu the foal ke an dars tin his bright luminary, an 2 ee — morning, in  ſonſhiny weather, To I, 4 aD D. Ve @ | ſuperadde, Latin. 
I * ng OY orts of paper ſtained: + '- Boyle. add over and above; to join any 
' Sunny, adj, I from ſun.] 9 every ſunſhine Jay. | ne. Ing: Ong thing extrinſick, 
1. Reſembling ec ſun; brooke. | | 2. Bright like the Tun. 1 had 33 0 heart Gat be 
>; 3 $he — Dueſſa ſun: bright, The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz d 4 beauty of ha. | dns no dhe 
 Adorn'd with gold and — thi ning clade. Spen, ſer \ At Aathing beams of that | ſunſbiny ſhield, The ſchools diſpute whether i LA. ak ho 
; The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes daz d, | ternal action ſuperadds any thin i} the cx- 
Like ſuuny beams chre w from her cryſtal "wa 7 down he tumbled. Spenſer. | the internal elicit act of the will - . 4 - if 5 
VM gecaytd fair U 7 — n pick be Len eee þ wrought oP OW high 
A funny look of his would ſoon repair. Oe. Brink b wa Ei To Arength of Mer i 2 
The chyiniſt feeds y mouthfuls ; to drink by * | Whol motions, Non os Lowry K 
— 2 force | he # mes MR ſip. added unto its natural gravity | 22 
r ſand and a and the ſtub 3 en too 2 . 
Prevailing, turns into a fokile 3 ey | Which till ſhe eve nary — iden cup, SUD Nen 2 7. [/uper and. addi. 
That in his furnace bubbles ſunny red. Philips . Leath and deſpair did many thereof ifs . Spen ie, x A 
2. OE to the” ſun ; * with Wo ik nr peer 3 of adding to ſomething elſe. 
o feed my life with : there Pl. / The fabrick of the eye, its ſafe and uſeſul ſi 
2 Balm and nectar in up tion and the ſuperadditi muſe] cet dari 
About me round 1 ſaw. | We ſaw it ſmelli OOO | Craſh. | pledge of the * ( tion of 25 are a certain 
1 and ſhady woods, and * plains, Err ri to every thing ſet in the room; ho of God. * 
1 of murm ring ſtreams. Milton. milk, e _ 4 eppes 3 0 Bel godly xa gr 
= im walking on a ſunny hill he found. E Y e, more than of t 
_— The filmy goſſamer — flits no — * en in drink; you aw binn 1 additions, it may be affirmed, 22 «Nene ſuper 
Xx Nor halt . daſk on the ſhort ſary ſhore, Dry FI To SUP_ golden cup, Swift, cations of a father of the church, and not of a 1 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, : Ve Fn 14 ere, French. ] To eat univerſal council, they ere got to be 0 a 
| Her blooming mountains, and 7 uy hores, the . meal. F plicitly acknowledged. 3 55 
7 With all the yifts chat heaven an th impart, ou Il. /up with med: An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, ſeems to 
The ſmileg ot — and the charmg of art, —Anger's my meat; I ſup upon act, kt. be pg pu; piles dns the na animal contin 
White prayd op oppreſion in rain, | ARG. with feediog. © - -: - Shatſpeare, || balk: reſt, it will perhaps double its weight; and 
N 5 Coloured b 7 funk by Plains? Aut. ue my g es they brought Tobiavin. ia bulk: * e is nothing but fat. 
. 3. n ers — There 's none obſerver, much lefs repi WINS. Svrnuayy' N . 
—_— Hang on her temples like a golden flecte. 6205 | How Ws _ Hits 8 * AY, rw. | Latin; 8 5 55 5 
U'NRISE. pilgrims in the Canter 3 ty 
Sunn1r'sING. 1. . [ ſun and rifong.] | e ab if 1 had /upped with ee whe x. Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of 
bac. 5. 5 7 te returning home, he ſupp'd at caſe. Ml ſomething. 
| oraing . t 2 — of the ſun, 0 * Ih SE To oe with ſupper, "| rt Ae have matter of triumph, 
| r | hen he has beavel 
To Stantey? 8 3 did him bring his N | chamber? felt d why have. 51. leit * anee of his God. 24 5 eee — 
1 Be tore unt i * ; SE | Sup them well, aud look unto the af 12285 C | res 
I 115 They inten to prevent the funrifing. * alton. j Let what you have within be —— 5 2. Comin vnexpeRtedly. 1 wm N 
hide 8 72555 the Copernican dem; yet, To ſup the ſtrange. OY . "Oh "I To Sv * ER A'NNUATE, . 3. I. r and 
x Sg inarv occaſions, we mall ſtill ui | . 
terms of ſunriſe and ſunſet. 7 7 W „ verb, JA, ſrl "ID 57 2 — * 4 ward 
2. Eaſt, revghts W of liquor. wont Tf fuch depravities OG. 4 4 — 
In thoſe days te jants of Liba : om Thumb had got a little n +; | 1 ot Ho * a ty weed 
nations, from n to the cow mater And 22 ſcarce kiſt the Cape | Drayton, neee, cor apy he wen fps 
Suns. 7 Ln and et.! N 1 — i few eager 75 700 % l water in't, _ Whea the facramental teſt was ut in es. 
N e of the day; evening. e r Sep a quenemi het R af peace through band, * had aid 
When the ſun ſetsthe air doth 1 ke ' Eftrenge, | © down their commiſh 
: ee the funer.of po room a . eaſt 2 222 of your' 10 if it de only. two * and thoſe of the bc fern py Lee 
T It rains downright,”” Xa Shahſprare | debauch. an your died is * gies ; © ſuperannuated, | '') $avift. 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to Sv' PER in com Gti if To. SUPE N 
en after un t. 0 Raleigh. | a po tion, notes either, more RA” N UATE. v. a. TolaR beyond 
- At ſunſet to their ſbip chew: anos amy: than 3 or more than enough, of . | the year, Not in wee. l | 
9975 _— laore ſecure on deck till roſy morn. Dryden. " on the top The 22 of the roots of plants chat are anbual 
— Eg dcn — hy parting * e Su PER nh, & a [ Jager erah ils, I ti n . | - jy Forks wage of Faq into ſtalk nd 
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SUPE'RB. ad;. [/uperbe, French; ſuperbar, 
Latin.] Grand; pompous ; lofty ; au- 
guſt; ſtately ; magnificent. 

Sur ERB-LILT. z. /. [methonica, Latin. ] 

A flower. | 
Suye'sBLY, adv, [from 
faperb manner. 


Sur ERCARCO. 2. /. aber and cargo; | 


J 


An officer in the ſhip whoſe buſineſs 1s to 
manage the trade, | 
it in a land of Hectors, | 


I only wearit in a 


Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſharpers, and directors. Pope. | 


SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj, [ ſuper and cele/- 
tial.] Placed above the firmament, 

I dare not think that any ſperceleſtial heaven, or 

whatſoe ver elſe, not himſelf, was increate and eternal. 

| Ralcigh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what 

ſuperceleſtial' waters for the purpoſe. Woodward. 

SUPERCHERY, . . [An old word of 
French original.] Deceit ; cheating. 


SUPERCILIOUS. adj. [from /uperciliam, 


Latin.) Havghty ; dogmatical ; dicta- 
torial; arbitrary; deſpotick; over- 
bearing. 


Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a 
ſmall time after are ſo ſupercilious, fierce, and excep- 


\ 


Superb.) In a | 


tious, that they are ſhort of the true character of 


friends 2 ; South, 

Severat /upercilious criticks will treat an author 

with. the greateſt contempt, if he fancies the old 
Romans wore a girdle: Addiſon, 

Super c1LIOUSLY,, adv, [from ſuperci- 
lious.] Havughtily ; dogmatically ; con- 
temptuouſly. | 208 

f He, who was a punctual man in point of honour, 


| 


received this addreſs ſuperciliorfly enough, ſent it to 


the king without performing the leaſt ceremony. 
TH | Clarendon, 
Sur ERcLIousN ESS. 1. /. [from ſuperci- 
lious.] Haughtineſs; contemptuouſneſs, 
Sur ERCO CEP TIoR. z. . { ſuper and 
conception, ] A conception admitted after 


another conception. 
Theſe ſuperconceptiont, where one child was like 
the father, the other like the adulterer, ſeem idle. 


Surrrco'nsSEQUENCE. 2. fe [ſuper and 
conſeguence.] Remote conſequence. 
Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond inten- 
tion of the words, they omit their ſupercor/equences 
and coherences, Bron. 
SUPERCRE'SCENCE. z. / [ſuper and 
creſco, Latin, ] That which grows upon 
another growing thing. 
Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, 
like other ſupercreſcences, and like ſuch as, living 
upon the ſtock of others, are termed paraſitical 


Brown. | 


plants. ; Brown. 
 Surrre'MINENCE, } mn. /. [ ſuper and 
SUPERE/MINENCY., emineo, | Latin, ]- 


- Uncommon degree of eminence ; emi- 


nence above others though eminent. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate 
over all England, and metropolitan, has a ſuperemi- 


nercy, and even ſome power over the archbiſhop of 
York, | Hu ge. 


SuPERB'MINENT. j. [/uperand eminent. 


Eminent in a high degree. 

As humility is in ſuitors a decent virtue, ſo the 
teſtiſication thereof by fuch effectual acknowledg- 
ments not only argueth a ſound apprehenſion of his 
ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom we 
ſtand, but putteth alſo into bis hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthankful- 
neſs. Hooker, 


Surenr' MIN ENTLY, adv. [from ſuper- 


| 


| 


| 


eminent] In the moſt eminent manner. 


Vol. II. 


' 


SUP 


| To SUPERE ROGATE. . v. . [ßer and 
erogatio, Latin, ] To do more than 
duty. requires. | 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 
I heard an eccho /upererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice teſtore, 
As if ſhe had the hiccup o'er and o'er, Clearre/and. 

Ariftotle acted his own inſtructions, and his obſe- 

quious ſeQators have ſupererogated in obſervance, 
: Glanville, 
SUPEREROGA'TION. 2. / [ from ſuperero- 
gate, | Performance of more than duty 
K env | 
here is no ſuch thing as works of /:pererogation ; 
no man can do more than needs, and is . to 
do, by way of preparation for another world. TWot/. 
SUPERE/ROGATORY, adj, [from -/uferero- 
gate, }) Performed beyond the ſtrict de- 
mands of duty, 
Supererogatory (ſervices, and too great benefits 
) from ſubjects to kings, are of dangerous . 
| I” awel, 
SUPEREXALTA'TION. z. / [ /uper and 
exalt,] Elevation above the common 
rate. : | 

In a "4 eee ge of courage, they ſeem as 
greedy of death as of victory. Holiday. 

SUPEREXCELLENT, adj. | ſuper and excel. 
lent.] Excellent beyond common degrees 
of excellence. 

We diſcern not the abuſe; ſuffer him to perſuade 
us that we are as gods, ſomething ſo /perexcellent, 
that all muſt reverence and adore. Decay Piety. 

SUPER EXCRE'SCENCE, 2. . | ſuper and 
 excreſcence.] Something ſuperfluouſly 
growing. 

As the eſcar ſeparated between the ſecarifications, 
I rubbed the ſuperexcreſcence of fleſh with the 
vitriol ſtone, Wiſeman. 

To SUPERFE'TATE, v. 2. [/uper and fœtus, 
Latin. ] To conceive after conception, 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and 
ſo is ſaid to ſuperfetate; which, faith Ariſtotle, is 
becauſe her eggs are hatched in her one after another. 

| Grew, 
SUPERFETA'TION. #, . [| ſuperfetation, 
French; from /uperfetate.] One con- 
ception following another, ſo that both 
are in the womb together, but come not 
to their full time for delivery together, 


. | uincy. 
Superfetation muſt be by abundance of ſap in the 
| bough that putteth it forth. | Bacon. 


If the /uperfetation be made with conſiderable 
intermiſſion, the latter moſt commonly becomes 
abortive ; for the firſt being confirmed engtoſſeth the 
aliment from the other, Brown, 


Su'eERFICB. n/. [ſuperficie, Fr. ſuperficies, 
Latin, ] Outſide ; ſurface. 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Ot ſuperfice, conclude that ſoil is light, Dryden. 
SUPERFICIAL, adi. [ ſuperficicl, Fr, 
from ſuperficies, Latin.] | 


| 1. Lying on the ſurface ; not reaching be- 


low the ſurface, 

That, upon the ſuperficial ground, heat and 
moiſture cauſe putrefation, in England is found 
not true. 

From theſe phænomena ſeveral have concluded 
ſome general rupture in the ſuperficial parts of the 
earth, . a Burnet. 

There is not one infidel living ſo ridiculous as to 


tion, by thoſe fleeting ſuperficial bilms of bodies. | 


3. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering ; 
| not learned, 3 - | 


Bacon. | 


pretend to ſolve the phenomena of ſight, or cogita- 


501 ; Bentley, 
2. Shallow; contrived to cover ſomething, | 
| This ſuperficial tale . 
Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe, Shakſpeare. 


| 


| 


{ 


| 
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Their knowledge is fo very /ufer fetal, and ſo il!- 
grounded, that it is impoſſible for them to deſtribe 
in what conſiſts the beauty of thoſe works. Dry dl u. 
SUPERFICIA'LITY, #./. from. ſuperficial. ] 

Ihe quality of being ſuperficial, | 
By theſe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees 

of luitre oi obſcurity, ſuperficiality or profiinditys 

Brown. 
SUPERFI'CIALLY, adv, [from ſuperficial. | 

1. On the ſurface ; not below the ſurface. 


2. Without penetration; without cloſe 
„ i 
Peiſpective hath been with ſome diligence in- 
uired ; but the nature of ſounds in general hath been 
Nberßcialh obſerved. Bacon. 
His eye ſo ſuperficially ſurveys 
Theſe things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 
Deep under ground. * Milton, 
3- Without going deep; without ſearching 
to the bottom of things. 
You have faig well; 
But on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd but ſuperficially, Shalſprare. 
I have laid down ſuperficia/ly my preſent thoughts. 
ryden, 
SUPERFI'CIALNESS. . /. {from ip. 
cial.] 8 


1. Shallowneſs; poſition on the ſurface. 


2. Slight knowledge; falſe appearance; 
ſhow without. ſubſtance, | 
SUPER#TCTES. u. , [Latin.] Outſide ; 

ſurface ; ſuperfice, ; 
He on her ſeperficies ſtretch'd his line, Sardys. 

A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle to 
come out from the ſuperficres : the painter mult, in 
reſpect of the light and ſhadows of his figures, give 


them more relievo. _—_— 
SUPERFLI'NE, adi. [ ſuper and fine.] Emi- 


nently fine, | 

Some, by this journey of laſon, underſtand the 
myſtery of” the philoſopher's ſtone z to which alſo 
other ſiperſine chymiſts diaw the twelve labours of 
Hercules, L' Eftrange. 

If you obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it between 
a candle and your eye, to be very tranſparent, it 
may be called ſuperfine. Mortimer, 
SUPERFLU'tNCE: 2. / [| ſuper and uo, 
Latin.] More than is neceſſary. 

The - ij of grace is ordinarily propor- 
tioned to Rhſul diſcharge of former truſts, 
making uſe o foregoing ſufficient grace. 


Hammend,. 


SUPERFLU/NITANCE. z. /. [ ſuper and fluito, 
Latin.] The act of floating above, 
. Spermaceti, which is a ſuperfluitance on the ſea, 
is not the {perm of a whale, Brown, 
SUPERFLU1TANT., adj, [| ſuperfluitans, 
Latin, ] Floating above, 

A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped in water, 
affordeth a cream or ſatneſs on the top, and a groſs 
ſubſidence at the bottom: out of the cream, or ſuher- 
Huilance, the fineſt diſhes are made; out of the teſi- 
dence, the coarſer, 8 Brown, 

SUPERFLU'ITYs 2. /. ſuperfluitt, Fr. 
- from /uperfluaus.] More than enough; 


plenty beyond uſe or neceſſity, Not in 
ue, £2 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, 
of /uper 9 7 they went on till they had plucked 
up even thoſe 
deal deeper root. . | 
They are as fick that ſurfeit with too much; as 
they that ſtarve with nothing; therefore it is no 
mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean : /uperfuity 
comes ſooner by white hairs, but competency lives 
longer. CET «tht Sbakſpeares 
A quiet mediocrity is ſtil! to be preſerved befoge a 


troubled /uperfluity, Sunclling. 
Like the ſun, let bounty ſpread her rays Ne 
And ſhine that peng away, 7 Popes 


Sur ERTL Uovs. 24%. [ /uper and fluo, Lats : 
 Supeiflu, French, } Exuberant; more 


5A 


things which alſo had taken a great 
| Hooker, T 


ö 


A, af 
2 
* 


at 


* is 4 
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than enough; unneceſſary ; offenſive by another; as if A be inſtituted and ad- | 3- Free from emotion or concern ; vncon- 
being more than ſufficient. go mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B | quered ; unaffected, | 
- 1 thiok it ſuperfluous to uſe any words of a ſob- | be inſtituted and admitted by the pre. . From amidR them forth he paſ'd, 


fo praiſed in itſelf as it needs no praiſes, Sidney. - 7 Long way through hoſtile ſcorn; which he ſuſtain' 
bene thing ceaſeth to be available unto the end T, 1 bow T: other. Baile 4 Superior, nor ot violence fear'd ought, Milton 
which gave it being, the continuance of it muſt then | 1 . NTEND, v. a. Laber an Here paſſion firſt 1 felt, G 
appear 2 , « Hooker. intend. | To overſee; to overlook; to | Commotion ſtrange | in all enjoyments elſe 
Our ſupeffluous lacqueys and our peaſants, | take care of others with authority. Superior and unmov'd. Milton, 
Who in unneceſſary Won ſwarm The king will appoint a council, who may /«per- There is not in earth a ſpectacle more worthy 
_About our ſquares of battle. Shakſpeare. | intend the works of this nature, and regulate what than a great man ſuperiozy to his ſufferings, 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas'd | concerns the colonies. : Bacon. | SpeFators 
At a ſuperfluous rate. Shatſpear . This argues deſign, and a ſuperintending wiſdom, SUPE'RIOUR. z. /. One more excellent or 
As touching the miniſtring to the ſaints, it is power and providence in this ſpecial buſinels of food. | dignified than another 
erfluous to write. | e eee ' Derham, Thoſe under the great off f ſtate h 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with pro- | frequent opportunities for the execciſeet beeate = 
Ive us new rules, and ſet our harps in 2 2 knowledge, to overſee Perſia and Grecia of 7 their /aperfears, 25 — 
If ye know, f 1 . ſuch ſuperintend the affairs of . SupnRLA'TION, 2. / [ ſuperlatio, Latin. j 


| Why ate ge. and ſuperfluous begin. ! Exaltation of any thing beyond truth or 
Your meſſage, * * as _ in vain 2 Milton. SUPERINTE NDENCE, ( 1. J. from ſuper uy voy 


| ; ropriety. 
His conſcience chear'd him with a life well ſpent, SUPERINTE'NDENCY. and intend.] Plopriet) 


| « a There are words that as much raiſe a ſtyle a: 
His prudence a ſuperfluous ſomething lent, Superiour care ; the act of overſeeing | others can depreſs it; ſuperlation and e 
Which made the poor who took, and poor who gave, with authority. amplifies: it may be above faith, but not above a 

„ content. Harte. Such an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye and | mean. Ben Jonſox. 

Sues RFLUOUSNESS. 2. 7. from ſuper- hand of Providence over all, even the moſt minute | SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. [ ſuperlatit, Fr. 
Hucus.] The ſtate of being ſuperfluous. and inconſiderable things. | South, ſuperlati vus, Latin. ] 

U'PBRFLUX, 2. / [ ſuper and fluxus, The divine providence, which hath a viſible reſ- Implying or expreſſing the higheſt d 
12 Thee which is 4 than pect to the being of every man, is yet more obſery- 1. Impiy ing dun e- 

atin, ] t Which is more able in its ſuperintendency over ſocieties. Grew. gree. 
wanted. An admirable indication of the divine ſuperintend- It is an uſual way to give the ſuperlative unto 
Take phyfick, pomp ; ence and management. Derham. things of eminence; and, when a thing is very 
222 to _ hat yes feel, R SUPERINTENDENT, 2. fo | fuperintendant, | greats preſently to define it to be the * all. 
at thou may ſt ſhake the peux to them. E . | rotun. 
* 1 Shakjpeare. French ; from Jup erintend. One who Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking 
_ overlooks others authoritatively. | 


SUPERHUMAN. adj, [ ſuper and humanus, 


and thinking; they are always in extremes, and 
Latin.] Above the nature or power of 


pronounce concerning every thing in the /uperla- 
tive. 3 2114. 


Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the ſuperintend- 
ent deity, who hath many more under him. 


man. | Stilling fleet. ifing to the higheſt degree. 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, 2. . [ ſuper and! The world pays a natural veneration to men of by ys Tian court — . England is 
in pregnation.] Superconception ; ſuper- virtue, and rejoice to ſee themſelves conducted by ſuperlative * 8 . 
f. 2 0 Pe 4 thoſe who act under the care of a Supreme Being, 77 e e re e 
etation. and who think themſelves accountable to the great *. 8 abe: been 0 


: *h "i 7 . they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of human nature; 
xr 6.45 + 11 . * az [ * 5 = Judge and Superintendant of human 3 IH tony Us the like of Adotecht and adenirabi ; 
3 . 4 


g 1 f holineſs. Bacon. 
ſomething elſe. . Sur ERTO RI TV. 7. he [from Super wm" ] 'The generality of its reception is with many the 
It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it forces Pre-eminence ; the quality of being | perſuading argument of its ſuperlative deſert; and 
the 9 ſtrata; breaks them throughout, greater or higher than another in any | common judges meaſure excelleney by numbers. 
and thereby perfectly undermines and ruins their TEA Glanville, 


foundations. Woodward. reſpect, | Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the 


To SUPERINDU'CE. v. à. [ ſuper and „ on te og =O ſame breaſt ; which ſhews the ſuper/ative malignity 


| N Latin. ] 4d C 3 apprehenſion 4 excellency to include * _ - 23 and the baſenels of the mind in Lee 
1. To bring in as an addition to ſomethin reaſon of it; whereas, mere excellency without /ſupe- * | N 
elſe 5 wt 5 riority doth not require any ſubjection, hor ay = uy * 4 ATIVELY, adv, [from ſuperla- 
1 mation. billing fleet. De. . 
A crete in which. fant wife js. moſt | The perſon who adviſes, does in that particular 1. In 4 manner of ſpeech expreſling the 
| Poop 8 f . Mb exerciſe a ſuperiority over us, thinking us defective higheſt degree. 
; hay ws 4 ics ſuperinduce upon us in our conduct or underſtanding. Spectator. I ſhall not ſpeak /vperlatively of them; but that 
hiad of necelity of going ona we begun, .L/Efr. Sure adj. | ſupiricur, French ; | 1 may truly fay, they are ſecond to none in th 
: of neceſſity of going on+as we begun. Ar. UPE RIOURs . [ ſuperieur, rench ; | I may truly fay, they are ſecond to none in the 
Father is a notion ſuperinduced 4 _ ſo ' ſuperior, Latin. chrittian world, Bacon, 
or man, and refers only to an act of that thing . : 7: 1. | 2. In the higheſt d L 
| called man, whereby he contributed to the genera- I, Higher ; greater in dignity or excel- |2 9 —— — in his youth; but - 
= . . 7 . o * 
tion of one of his own kind, let man be what it will. lence; preferable or preferred to another , Jatively and monftrouſly ſo in his old age. Sch 
| Locle. In commending another, you do yourſelf right; 7 b 


Long cuſtom of finning ſuperinducer upon the | for he that you commend is either ſaperiour to you N. is 5 * mos Cy 
ſoul new and abſurd deſires, like the diſtemper of in that you commend, or inſeriour: if he be infe- ee 4 Ar * py , 2 
the ſoul, feeding only upon filth and corruption. riour, if he be to be commended, you much more : 88. | | Ye 
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South, | if he be ſapericar, if be. be not to be commended, Sur RI 8 17 77 (how 1 0 
2. To bring on as a thing not originally] you much leſs glorious, acon, | tive,| The ſtate of being in the highe 
. ern Although ſuperior to the people, yet not ſuperior 
belonging to that on which it is brought. l Fed degree. 
Relation f not contained in the real exiſtence of run N 


| | ; ra , | SUPERLU'NAR. adj.[ ſuper and luna, Lat.] 
things, but ſomething extraneous and ae pra feen takes 2 the oppreſſed, and —— Not ſublunary; placed above the moon; 
| vi 


; oc he . . - 
, i | * | are upontheir behaviour to a ſuperior power. not of this world. 
In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, learn- | I' Elrange. The ial, in meteabyſicks, at 2-lofs 


ipg not having caſt their native thoughts into new 2 5 ö | l 
_— nor by uperinducing foreign doctrines, Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs; 


ured ol fail characters nature had written, | Pi9*% re more Readily determined in their choice | The head that turns at ſuper/unar things, 


POPE ” IM of good than we, and yet they are not leſs happy or i : D 
8 their innate notions might WT? —.— eech 7 7 ; 7% = Pois'd with a tail, GY ſteer on Wilkins W 
UPERINDU CTION, 4. /. Ltrom. per an He laughs at men of far /up?rior underſtandings pon ; i 
indute,) The act of ſuperinducing. | to his, for not being as well dreſſed as himſelf, SUPE'RNAL, @dj, [ ſupernms, Latin. ] 


A inclination is but the firſt rude draught of OE | Swift, | I» Having a hig er poſition; locally above 
virtue ; the ſuperinduction of ill habits wirke Ty 2,” Upper 3 higher locally. 11 ; GEL | 2 : 2 1 Lee 
faces it. e oulD. By the refraCtion of the ſecond. priſm, the breadt y heaven e was olid ma 
SuptERrINje/cTION, 2. /+ DU and injec. 1 of 45 image was not increaſed; but its ſuperior part, | and ſubſtance, as well of all the heavens and orbs 
tion.] An injection ſucceeding another. which in the firſt priſm ſuffered the greater . fu mere ”_y globe of the earth, 7 ry 

= . | 5. tion, and appeared violet and blue, did again in the] Which co it. ; : . 
Poa | Di, | ſecond pri — ſuffer a greater refraftion than its Relating to things above; placed above; 
Surzainsriru Trion. 2. . [ ſuper and inferiour part, which appeared red and yellow. 2, g 88 3 ; 


inſtitution, In law} One inſtitution upon Newton, celeſtial ; heavenly, 


* 


SUP | 0 5 41430 


Thot. ſuperna Judge that ſtirs good thoughts No /uperplant is a formed plant but miſletoe, » The far diſtance of this county from the coutt 
Tn any brea(t of trong authority, | Bacon, hath afforded it a ſuperſedeas from takers and pur- 
To look ings the Bien _ _ of _ Shakſp. | SU BERPLUSAGE, 2. 57 [ ſuper and plus, veyours. : Carew. 
On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 7 ; —_ yet remained a /; uperpluſage for fer wviceable, Overofficious z More than 
Both glorying to have 'ſcap'd the Stygian flood, . OOTY ” the neighbouring pariſhes. ell, 13 neceſſary or required, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, | To SUPERPO'ND ERATE. V. 6. 7 uper and - Aglaſs-gazing, ſuperſerviceable finical rogue. 
Not by the ſuff rance of ſupernal pow'r. Milton. | fondero, Lat.] To weigh over aud above. | Shakſpeare, 
SUPERNATANT. adj. { /aperactans, | 86 | Dies. SUPERSTITION. x. J. [ /eperfiition, Fr, 
Latin, ] Swimming above. | UPERPROPO RTION. 7, J. [ ſuper and ſuperſtitio, Latin. | 
Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, 1 could proporito, Lat. ] Overplus of proportion. 16 Unneceſſary fear or ſcru les in reli ion: 
ſhake it with the ſupernatant menſtruum, without No defect of velocity, which requires as great a pſe f P 4 bing 
making between them any true union, Boyle. ſuperproportion in the cauſe, can be overcome in an Y 1 8 unneceſſar 550 * 
SUPERNATA'TION. 7. / [from ſupernato, inſtant, Digby. manded rites or practices ; religion 
Lat.] The act of ſwimming on the top SUPERPURGA'TION, 7, /. gb 1 without morality, : 
of any thing. Fr. ſuper and purgation. ore purga- | A rey _ _ ſuch 1 E. . 
Touching the ſupernatation of bodies, take of tion than enough, 85 o W 4e MW 
aquafortis two ounces, of quickſilver two drams There happening a ſuperpurgatlon, he declined . ; ; : 2 
the diſſolution will not bear a flint as big as a nut⸗ the repeating of that 3 he Wiſeman, 2. Rite or practice proceeding from ſer * 
* Fs 407 J ; 4 88 SUPERREFLE!XION, 2. ho ſuper and e. Oe or NN religion. In this 
od ies are differ enced by ſupernatation, as float- of 5 - enie it 15 plural. 
ing on water; for chryſtal on fGok in water, as Aerion. ] Refleclion of an 1 reflected. 1 


Place one glaſs before and another behind, you : T hey the truth , "= 
ſhall ſee the glaſs behind with the image icli 1 With. aponſtitiont and traditions taint, Milton. 
glaſs before, and again the glaſs before in that, and It ve had a religion that conſiſted ia abſurd Ju- 
divers ſuch /uperreflexions, till the ſpecies ſpeciei at prrſtitions, that had no regard to the perfection of 


Carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderoſity than 
the ſpace of any water it doth occupy; and will 
there fore only ſwim in molten metal and quick ſilver. 

Brown, 


| : laſt die: our nature, people might well be glad to have ſome 
SUPPRN a'TUR Al., adj. | ſuper and natu- * 3 7. , uber and 25 part of their life executed from it Law, 
ral, | Being ab ve the powers of nature. N 72 ber 3. Falſe religion; reverence of bein 
There reiteih either no way unto ſalvation, or "hn . ; not proper objects of reverence ; falſe 
if any, then rely a way which s ſupernatural, a filieny.] The act of leaping Upon any worldip 4 a b 
way which could never have entered into the heart thing. " FF . 1 8 ern 
of a man, as much as once to conceive or imagine, Their coition is by ſuperſaliency, like that of * doug queſtions againſt him of 31 
if God himſelf had not revealed it extraordinasily ; horſes, Brown. O A ee : Aneſl, f NOTES, | 5 
for which cauſe we term it the myſtery or ſecret way | To SUP ERSCRI'BE. v. 4. /u er and /cribo, 4+ en whe 5 exactneis too , 9 Jus. 
of ſalvation. Heer, Lat.] To inſcribe upon - ms + Gt. SUPERSTI'TIOUS, adj. | ſuperſiitienx, Fr. 
dang iy ogra duties are — 2 G * 1 P | Juperſtitioſus, Latin. ] 
natural are not rejected as needleſs, ocker. 3 | | ; ition: 341; 
The underſtanding is ſecured by the perfeCtion of Fabretti and others believe, that by the two „ 1 py op —_ 2 1 
its own nature, or by /upernalural aiſiſtance: Fortunes were only meant in general the goddeſs reread. cata * 
| — Tillotſon. who ſent proſperity or afflictions, and produce in Iigion, | 1 55 
No man can give any rational account how it is | their behalf an ancient monument, ſuperſcribed. At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candles, 
poſſible that ſuch a general flood ſhould come, b Addiſon. they ſay certain prayers, and uſe ſome other ſuper- 
any natural means. And if it be * SUPERSCRI'PTION, 7. AL ſuper and Serifp- | Fittious rites, which ſhew that they honour the fire 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely, ſuch a tio, Latin. and the light, „ Spenſer. 
ſupreme being as can alter the courſe of nature. 1. The act of ſuperſcribing | * FO þ * 0 , 
Wilkins, | 2. ; b . 4 en out of fondneſs /uperftitions to him? 
What miſts of providence are theſe, 2. That which is written on the top or | And am 1 thus — Shak peare. 
Through which we cannot ſee? | outſide, | Nature's own work it ſeem'd, nature taught arty 
So ſaints by ſupernatura/ power ſet free Doth this churliſh ſuperſcriprion And, to a ſuperſtitions eye, the haunt 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. Portend ſome alteration in good will. Shakſpeare. Of wood-gods and ns. Milton. 
SUPERNA'TURALLY. adv, [from ſuper- : Read _ 8 Juperſeription of theſe letters; 1 | | 3 A * vod, IPs 
natural, now not which is which. Shaiſpeare, ere rites divine were pa z. whoſe holy hair 
8 1 * ve netarng above the courſe | No ſuperſcriprions of fame, Je | Was kept and cut with ſuperRitious care. Oryden. 
P 0 W Of honour or good name. Suckling. | 2. Over- accurate; {ſcrupulous beyond need. 
The Son of God came to do every thing in mira- J learn of my experience, not by talk, 8 l L 4 11 | J 
cle, to love ſupernaturaliy, and to pardon infinitely, How counterfeit a coin they are who friends eh 147 TOOMET AA BOP» ( ons fageyfe.. 
o_ even to lay down the Sovereign while he aſſumed Bear in their ſuperſcription ; in proſperous days tious.] 5 % * 
e Saviour. 5 | South. They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. | I. In a ſuperſtitious manner; with errone- 
Sur ERXU“INMERARAY. @dj. | ſupernumeraire, ; Milton. | ous religion. 3 | 
F I, ſuper and nume rus, Lat.] Being above Te 18 enough her ſtone ; N There reigned in this iſland a king, whoſt me- 
a ſtated, a neceſſary , an uſual, or a round May honour'd be with /uperſcr er mory of all others we moſt adore ; not ſuperſiition/ly, 
number | Of the ſole lady, who had pow'r to move but as a divine inſtrument, acorns 
Well if thrown out, as Supernumerar 1 a Wy pegs Waller. z. With too much care. . | 
To my juſt number found | of Milton, To 144 ws D S V. . [ Super and fedeo, Neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupul- 
In fixty-three years there may be loſt eighteen t.] o make void or inefficacious by | ouſly and ſuperſitionfly purſued. Watts, 
days, omitting the intercalation of one day every ſuperiour power ; to ſet aſide. | To SUPERSTRA'IN. v. @ [ fu er and 
prone year, ailowed for this quadrant or - hours * _ is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and rain ] To ſtrain beyond the J ſtretch. 
pernumerary, . rown. | erefore in its preſent workings not controulable by y 107 . | * 
Tube odd or ſupernumerary ſix hours are not ac- reaſon, for as — as the proper effect of it is, 2 on ”_ 2 lefo of e Gs Lege Hayy 
counted in the three years aiter the leap year. the time, to ſaperſede the workings of reaſon. irgined, the len geath e *- , 
| Holder. a South. . | 5 
. ee and 2 1 ; * this moy_ any coo 7 nothing] To SUPERSTRU'CT. v. 4. [ ſuperſtrus, 
ammond's certain perpetual returns exceeded is ſuppoſed that can ſuper the k ] 
mo 2 times 5 Fell. | ark. motion, wy : — << aa ng) dn. Ty Ry 
e f thi i * „ WY "AN 
vices for which it is defigned, and the addon | SUPERSE'DEAS. n, / [In law.) | Two notionsof fundamentals may be conceived, 
tax is proportioned to the /upernumerary expence A writ which lieth in divers and ſundry eaſes; in] ONE lignify ing that whereon our eternal bliſs is im- 
this year. dijon. all which it ſignifies a command or requeſt to ſtay or mediately ſupenſtructed, the other whereon our 
Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the ſorbear the doing, of that which in appearance of obedience to the faith of Chriſt is founded. 
88 ordered his ſupernumerary veſſels to ee 7 Pb ao and my my If his habit of fin have Do ak = wick 
urnt. : a f . , E. 
A ſupernumerary e j ke, eee regularly is to have ſurety of peace a aint bim of | ples, the vicious chriſtian may think it realonabſe G 
A. fupernumerary canon is one who does not re- e 8 nd 
ceive any of the profits or emoluments of the church, | hem be will ſwear that he is afraid; and the] 10 een 8 * wp 
but only lives and ſerves there on a future expecta- juſtice required hereunto cannot deny him; yet if por ſuch a foundation. ; ammord. 
tion of ſome prebend. 5 liffe, the party be tormerly bound to the peace, in chan- is the only proper baſis on which to / per- 
SV/PERPLANT. 2. 7. [ /uper and plant ] A cery x 1 3 writ 5 to ſtay the juſtice fora? firſt innocency, and then virtue. of Be 
3 : from doing chat, Which otherwiſe he might not deny. Decay 4. 
plant growing upon another plant. 1 e Couell | | 5 42 e 
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venient oath did not extenuate 


SurixATIOR. a. 6 


- 


: 


+S/U'P- 


Svrenernv/crron, . , [from 


"Pu 
© firudt.) An edifice raifed on an Fix | 


I want not to improve the honour of the living by | 


impairing that of the dead; and my own profeſſion 
hath taught me not to erect new ſupe;/trufBions 
upon an old ruin. "+ GRIEVE - e 


[ 


Pad 


b SurzrsTRU'CTI VE. 2dj.[ from ſaterſtruct. ] 


Built upon ſomething elſe. 


He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as to 


+ reſolve he can never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, 
that what were drunkenneſs in another, is not ſo in 


him ; and nothing but the removing his fundamental 


error can reſcue him from the /uper/ſiruFive, be it 
never ſo groſs, ammond, 


Tun. 
ſomething elſe. 3 | 
He who builds upon the preſent, builds upon the 
narrow compaſs of a point; and where the founda- 
tion is ſo narrow, the /xper/irufure cannot be high 
and ſtrong too. 5 South. 
Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, 
and is a ſuperſtructure upon the chriſtian religion. 
| TEA - Titlotfon. 


You have added to your natural endowments the 


- » fuperſeruftures of ſtudy. .. » Dryden. 
'SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL, adj, [ ſuper and 
ſfulfflantial.] More than ſubſtantial. 

SUPERVACA'NEOUS. ach. { juperoa- 


.* Canens, Latin.] Superfluous ; needleſs ; 


unneceſlary ; ſerving to no purpoſe. Dic. 
Sur ERVACcANEZOUSsTT. adv. [from the 

adjective.] Needleſsly. 
SUPERVACA/NEOUSNESS. 2. J. [ 


from the 
adjective.] Neœedleſſneſs. 


_'SvrrnsrTrO'cTURE. 2. /. [ /uper and ſtruc. 
J. That which is raiſed or built upon 


Bailey. f 


To SU PERVE NE. v. . ſupervenio, Lat.] 


Jo come as an extraneous addition, 


and rooted, that even ſupervering vice, to which 
be had the greateſt de 


not eaſily remove it. 


Such 4 mutual gravitation can never ſupervene | 


o matter, unleſs impreſſed by divine . 
8 | oy. 


Sur VENTI NT. 24). [ /uperveniens, Lat. 


Added; additional. ; wird, 
Tohn, the ſuper- 


If it were [unjuſt to murder 
the fact, or oblige 
the juror unto jt. | 


gt 7 Brown, 
That brauch of belief was in him ſupervenient 
to chriſtian practice, and not all chriſtian practice 


built on that. Hammond. 
Suptrve/nTION, 2. % [from ſupervene.] 
The act of ſu i 


pervening. 


| 


To SUPERVISE. v. a. | ſuper and wifes, 


Lat.] To overlook; to overſee; to intend, 


M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the ſuper- 
. -wiſ{ing of the preſs, in terms fo feeling that they 


; move com aſſion. Congreve, 


Sor aVISOR. 7. /. [from ſuperwiſe.] An 


overſeer; an inſpector; a ſuperintendant. 


VIX ſuperviſor may fignify an overſeer of the poor, 


an inſpector of the cuſte as, a ſurveyor of the high- 


I am informed of the author and ſuperviſors of 
.” this pamphlet, | | = 7; 6 


To SupeRvi've, v. 1. [ſuper and vivo, 


Luat, ] To overlive; to outlive, 


** 5 


Upon what principle can the ſoul be imagined to 


de naturally mortal, or what reyolutions in nature“ 


© will it not be able to reſiſt and /upervive ? Clarke. 
upination, Fr, from 


ſupine, Lat.] The act of lying, or tate 


laid, with the face upward. 

| a ble lee e 
1. Lying wich the face upward; pppoſed 
Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, wherein the 
— can only be at right lines x ith the thigh, ariſe 
. . emarkable poſtures, prone, ſupine, and erect. 


Brown. 


SUPFNE. 


3 72 


- * U 
i 7 
— 
** 
” 


* 


ways, a ſuperviſor of the exciſe. Waits. 
> SHIRE How fatisfy'd, my lord! bed . 
Would you be ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on? SHA 


* 


: 
| 
. 
q 


q 


teſtation imaginable, could | 
1 | Fell. 


|. 


S © 


. 
, 


F 


SUP 
breaſt ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 
And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fled. Dryden. 
What advantage hath a man by this ereQion 
above other animals, the faces of moſt of them 
being more ſupine than ours ? Ray. 
2, Leaning backward with expoſure to che 
ſun. | 
On rifng ground be pier d, or hill 
n rĩ n ac'd, or hills pine 
Extend thy looſe 33 4 Dryden. 
3. Negligent; careleſs; indolent; drowſy; 
thoughtleſs ; inattentive, 
Thefe men ſuffer by their abſence, filence, neg- 


ligence, or ſupine credulity. King Charles. 
4 amidſt our flowing ſtore 
We ſlept ſecurely. 4 Di yden. 


Spine in Sylvia's ſnowy arms he lies, 

And all the buſy cares of life defies, Tatler. 
lle became puſillanimous and ſpire, and openly 
| expoſed to any temptation, Woodward. 

SU'PINE, 2. J. | ſupin, Fr. 

In grammar, a term ſigni 

cular kind of verbal noun, 

SUP1NELY, adv, [from fupine.] 
1. With the face upward, 
2. Drowſily ; gy ; indolently. 
Who on the beds of fin ſupirely lie, 
They in the ſummer of their age {hall die. Sandys. 
The old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd; 
But when long try'd, and found ſupinely good, 
Like /Eſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Did. 
He panting on thy breaſt /upinely lies, 
While with thy heav'nly form he feeds his famiſh'd | 
eyes. Dryden, 


ying a parti- 


K 


Wilt thou then repine 


an EC) ö | To labour for thyſelf? and rather chuſe 
His good-will, when placed on any, was ſo fixed | 


To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd ? 
| Philips, 

Beneath a verdant laurel's ſhade 
Horace, immortal bard ! ſupinely laid. 
SUP1'NENESs. 2. J. {from ſ#pine.] 

1. Poſture with the face upward. 


2. Drowſineſs ; careleſneſs ; indolence. 
When this door is open to let diſſenters in, con- 
ſidering their induſtry and our 's oe; poet ep 
in a very few years grow to a majority in the houſe 
of commons. ; | Swift. 
SUPI'NITY. 2. /. [from /upine.] 
1. Poſture of lying with the face upward. 
2. Careleſneſs; indolence ; thoughtleſſ- 
neſs. 
The fourth cauſe of errour is a 
of enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, 
rather believing than going to ſee, Brown. 


SUPPEDA'NEOUS, adj, Cub and pes, Lat.] 
Placed under the feet. 
He had ſlender legs, but encreaſed by riding after ' 
- . meals; that is, the humour deſcended upon their 
penduloſity, they having no ſupport or 71 


neous ſtability. rown. 


Prior. 


ſupinity or neglect 


. The laſt meal 
repaſt. | 
To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper. ' Shakſpeare, 
8 70 to my book: N 
or yet, ere ſupper- time muſt I perform 
Much Se . N Shakſprare, 
The hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. 
His pliyſicians, after his great fever that he had 
in Oxford, required him to eat upper. Fell, 
SV'PPERLESS. adj. | from ſupper.) Want- 
ing ſupper ; faſting at night. 
_  Juppole a man's going ſupperleſs to bed, ſhould 
introduce him to the table of ſome great prince. 
e the bard, het /o l * FR 
She ey e bard, where / he fat, 
And pin'd, unconſcious of his ons "Pope. 
To SUPPLANT. w. a. [ /upplanter, Fr. 
* ſab and planta, Latig. j 
1. Io trip up the heels, 


3 


At him he lane'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his | 


PR. 


N , Lat.] | 


| 


Is 


— 


SU'PPER. . / [/ouper, Fr. See Sur. | 
of the day; the evening 


ilton, | 


 SU'PPLEMENT,. . 


SUP 
His legs entwining 
Each other, till ſupplanted down he fell ; 
A monſtrous ferpent on his belly prone. Milton, 
The thropging populace with haſty ſtrides 
Obſtruct the eaſy way; the rocking town 
Srpplants their footſteps; to and fro they reel. 
| Philits, 
2. To diſplace by ftratagem; to turn out. 
It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it is my 
daughter I have borne to ſupplant me. Sidney, 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus“ part, 
And io ee us for ingratitude. Shatkſpeare. 
3. To diſplace; to overpower; to force 
away. 
If it be ſond, call it a woman's fear; 
Which fear, if better reaſons can /upp/ant, 
I will ſubſcribe, and ſay, I wrong d the duke. 


Shaklpeave. 
Suſpecting that the courtier had /#pplanred the 
friend, t Fell. 


4. The ſenſe in this paſſage ſeems to be 
miſtaken, | 
For ſuch doctrines as depend merely upon inſtitu- 
tion and the inſtruction of others, men do fre- 
quently differ both from themſelves and from one 
another about them; becauſe that which can plant, 
can ſupplant. Wilkins, 
SUPPLA'NTER. 2. /. [from ſupplant.] One 
that ſupplants; one that diſplaces. 
SU'PPLE. adi. | /ouple, French. ] 
1, Pliant; flexible. | 
The joints are more ſupple to all feats of activity 
in youth than afterwards, Bacon, 
Will ye ſubmit yournecks, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? | Milton, 
And ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milicx. 
No women are apter to ſpin linen well than the 
Iriſh, who labouring little in any kind with their 
hands, have their fingers more /upple and ſoit than 
other women of the poorer condition in England. 
bees Temple, 
2, Yielding ; ſoft; not obſtinate, 
When we ve ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and ſeeding, we have /uppler fouls 
Than in our prieſtlike faſts. Shakſpeare, 
Ev*n ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 
More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man refin'd, 
f 1 Dryden. 
If puniſhment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will pple, it hardens the offender, Locke, 
3. Flattering; fawning ; bending, 
There is ſomething ſo /#pp/e and inſinuating in 
this abſurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it ex- 
tremely agreeable to a prince's ear, Addiſon. 
4. That makes ſupple. | 
Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, 
Shall ſtiff, and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 
Ft AA Shakſpeares 
ective. ] 


Te Sv'erLE, v. a. [from the adj 
pliant; to make ſoit; to maxe 


1. To make 
flexible. 


Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, 
and ſuppled the parts, thereby making the paſſages 
wider. emple, 


To ſupple a 


2. To make compliant. 
EKunaves having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
Convinc'd or ſuppled them, they cannot chuſe, 
But they muſt blab. Shakſpeare. 
A mother perſiſting till ſhe had bent her daughter's 
mind, and ſuppled her will, the only end of cor- 
rection, ſhe eſtabliſhed her authority thoroughly ever 
after. ' | Locke. 
7 SU'PPLE. v. 2. To grow ſoft; to grow 
| pliant, : | 
Xe The tones 
Did firſt the rigour of their kind expel, 
And ſuppled into ſoftneſs as they fell. 


, 


carcaſe, drench it in water. 
Arbuthnot, 


Dryden, 
fe | Supplement, Fr. 
ſupplementum, Latin.] g 
1. Addition to any thing by which its de- 
feects are ſupplied, r 

Vato the word of God, being in reſpeRt of thay 


SUP 
end for which God ordained it, perſect, exact, and 
' abſolute in itſelf, we do not add reaſon as a ſupple- 
ment of any maim or defect therein, but as a neceſ- 
ſary inſtrument, without which we could not reap by 
" the ſcriptures perfeRioa that fruit and benefit which 
it meldeth. Hooker, 
4is blood will atone for our imperſection, his 
_ righteouſneſs be imputed in ſupplement to what is 
urking in ours. | Rogers, 
Inſtructive ſatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! | 
Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws! Young. 
2. Store; ſupply. Not in uſe. 
We had not ſpent 
Our ruddie wine a'ſhip-board ; ſupplement 
Of large fort each man to his veſſel drew.Chapman. 
SUPPLEMENTAL, | adj. [from /upple- 
SUPPLEME'NTARY, ent.] Additional; 
ſuch as may ſupply the place of what is 
loſt or wanting. ä | 
Supplemental acts of late were made to ſupply 
defects of law; and ſo tonnage and poundage were 
Collected. | | Clarendon. 
Divinity would not then paſs the yard and loom, 
nor preaching be taken in as an eaſier ſupplementary 
trade, by thoſe that diſliked the pains of their own. 
67,0 ag | Decay of Piety. 
Provide his brood, next Smithfield fair, 
With ſupplemental hobby horſes ; 
And happy be their infant courſes. Prior. 
Su'PPLENESS. z. /, | ſfrupleſſe, Fr. from 
* ſupple.) 3 b - g 
1. Pliantneſs; flexibility; readineſs to take 
any form. . | 
The fruit is of a pleaſant taſte, cauſed by the 


| ſutpleneſs and gentleneſs of the juice, being that 


_ © which maketh the boughs alſo fo fleridie. Bacon. 
2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. 
Study gives ſtrength to the mind, converſation 
grace; the firſt apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other up- 
pleneſs. . Temple. 
A compliance and ſuppleneſe of their wills, being 
by a ſteady hand introduced by parents, will ſeem 
natural to them, preventing all occaſions of ſtrug- 
pling. © Bia pie ks oe Meng Locke. 
Su'PPLETORY. adj, [from ſuppleo, Lat.] 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. 
Su'ePLETORY. 2. J | ſuppletorinm, Lat.] 
That which is to fill up deficiencies. 
That ſupplerory of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
. Maniſts conceived ſufficient for thoſe not capable of 
an explicit, | Hammond. 
Su'ePLIANT. adj. [ /ufpliant, Fr.] En- 
treating; beſeeching; precatory; ſub- 
1 miſſi ve. 1 | ö 
| To thoſe legions your levy RA 
Muſt be ſuppliant, 1 Shakſpeare, 
J uo bow and ſue for grace with /uppiiant knee. 
mY: Milton. 

The rich grow ſuppliant, and the poor grow 

ed proud : 
_ ,, Thoſe offer mighty gain, and theſe aſk more. 
1 | 5 Dryden 
Conſtant to his firſt decree, 2 
Ta bow the haughty neck, and raiſe the ſuppliant 
Tom Was . Prior. 
 SU'PPLIANT, 2. /. [from the 5 
An humble petitioner; one who begs 
ſubmiſſively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquiſn'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 
Of the- poor /ſuppliant, Shakſpeare. 
mY Hourly ſuitors come : 8 
The eaſt with incenſe, and the weſt with gold, 
Will ſtand like ſuppliants to receive her doom. 


Dryden. | 


rayer. 
1 * | Hyden. 
- Sv'ePLECANT. 2. / [from ſupplicate.] 
One that entreats or implores with great 
.: ſubmiſſion ; an humble petitioner, | 
The prince and people of Nineveh aſſembling 
_ themſelves a main army of ſupplicants, God did not 
withſtand them. . . 
The wiſe ſupplicant, though he prayed for the 


Spare this life, and hear thy ſuppliant”s 


condition he thought moſt defirable, yet left the! | 
deren to C. Jet | 


| Rogers, 


SUP 


4 


his defire of new evidence, refers him to what his 
| brethren had, Atterbury. 


To SU'PPLICATE. v. . [/«pplier, Fr. 


plore ; to entreat ; to petition ſubmiſ. 
ſively and humbly, 

Many things a man cannot with any comelineſs 
ſay or do; a man cannot brook to ſupplicate or 


beg. Bacon. 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 


In ſupplicating crowds, to learn their doom. 
| Addiſon. 
SUPPLICA'TION, 2. / | /ufplication, Fr. 
from /upplicate.] 
1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 


My lord protector will come this way by and by, 
and then we may deliver our ſufplicationt in the 


— — 


quill. Shakſpeare. 
My mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 

In ſupplication nod. Sha#ſpeare. 


2, Petitionary worſhip; the adoration of a 
ſuppliant or petitioner, 


perleyerance and ſupplication for all ſaints. _ 

1 Ephefians. 
| Bend thine ear 
To. ſupplication; hear his ſighs though mute. 

Milton. 
A ſecond fort of publick prayer is, that all in a 
family that are members of it join in their com- 
mon u pplications. Duty of Man. 
Theſe prove the common practice of the worſhip 
of images in the Roman church, as to the rites of 
ſupplication and adoration, to be as extravagant as 
among the heathens. Siilling fleet, 
We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon God, and 
our confidence of his goodneſs, by conſtant prayers 
and ſupplications for mercy. Tillotſon. 


To SuPPLyY/, Vs As [ /uppleo, Lat. ſuppleer, 
French, ] 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 
Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſeboys are their 
kearn ſupplied and maintained. Spenſer. 
2. To give ſomething wanted; to yield; 
to afford. a 
They were princes that had wives, ſons, and 
nephews; and yet all theſe could not ſupp/y the 
comfort of triendſhip. | Bacon. 
I wanted nothing fortune could /«p; /y, 
Nor did ſhe lumber till that hour deny. Dryder. 
3. To relieve with ſomething wanted, 
Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
Yet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a cuſtom, ' Shakſpeare, 
4. To ſerve inſtead of 
Burning ſhips the baniſh'd ſun ſupply, 
And no light ſhines but that by which men die. 
BEEN | Waller. 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 
; Nearer care ſupplies 
— Sighs to my breaſt, and ſorrow to my eyes. 
+ To fill any room made vacant, 
Upſtart creatures to ſupply our vacant room. 


The ſun was ſet ; and Veſper, to ſupply - 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the iky. 


7. To accommodate; to furniſh. 


Your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall neyer die. 
| | Dryden, 


open form of the fabrick. 5 
My lover, turnivg away ſeveral old ſervants, ſup- 


8 
1 


SvePLy/. . /, [from the verb.] Relief 

of want; cure of deficiencies. | 

Ply for their want, that their abundancealſo may be 
aſ/upply for your waut. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 


; Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. 
: x 6 P ope, 


a, 


Prior, | 


Dryden, 


| The reception of light muſt be ſupplied b Tone 


otton. | 


plied me with others from his own houſe. Sift. 


I mean that now your abundance may be a ſup- 


2 Corinthians. 


Supplico, Lat, from ſupplex.] To im. 


} 


Praying with all prayer and fupplication, with all | 


SUP 


| Abraham, inſtead of indulging the en ig] To SUPPORT. v. a. 


[ ſupporter, Fr. ſue 
fortare, Italian, ] . 


1. To ſuſtain ; to prop; to bear up. 
Stooping to /upport each flow'r of tender alk, 
| Milton, 
The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, | 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. Dr v7. 
The original community of all things appearing 
from this donation of God; the ſovereignty of Adam, 
built upon his private dominion, mutt fall, not have 
ing any foundation to ſupport it, | Locke, 
2. To endure any thing painful without 
being overcome, 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains. Milton. 
Could'ſt thou /upport that burden? Milton, 
This fierce demeanour, and his inſolence, 


The patience of a god could not ſupport, Dryden 
3, Toendure; to bear, 
She ſcarce awake her eyes could keep, 
Unable to /zepport the fumes of ſleep. Dryden, 


ing into a putrid fever. Arb uibnot. 
4. To ſuſtain; to keep from fainting, 
Wich inward conſolations recompens'd, 
And oft ſupported. Milton; 
Sur ORT. . /. [ ſupport, Fr. from the 
verb.] 
1. Act or power of ſuſtaining, 

Though the idea we have of a horſe or ſtone be 
but the collection of thoſe ſeveral ſenſible qualities 
which we find united in them; yet, becauſe we can- 
not conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, we ſup- 
poſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome com- 
mon ſubject, which /xppor! we denote by the name 
ſubſtance, though it be certain we have no clear idea 
of that ſupport, | Loc te. 

2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. 
3. Neceſſaries of life. 
4. Maintenance; ſupply. 
SUPPO/'RTABLE, adj, ( ſupportable, Fre: 
from /upport.] Tolerable; to be en- 
dured. It may be obſerved that Shaks 
ſpeare accents the firſt ſyllable, 
| As great to me, as late; and, ſupportalle 
Io make the dear loſs, have l means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shak/. Tempeſt: 
Alterations in the project of uniting chriſtians 
might be very ſupportable, as things in their own 
nature indifferent, | 
] wiſh that whatever part of misfortunes they 
muſt bear, may be rendered ſuppertable to mom. 
ope. 


able.] The ſtate of being tolerable. 
SU PPORTAN CE. N. from fupport.] 
SUPPORTA'T1ON. Maintenance; ſup- 


port. Both theſe words are obſolete. 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs. 
Shakſpeares 


vow. 


Milton. | 


While trees the mountain-tops with ſhades ſupply, |' 


— 


—— 


nue lockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured, 


fore draw for the ſuppertarce of his 


The benefited ſubje& ſhould render ſome mal 
portion of his gain; for the ſupportation of the king's 
expence, 

SUPPO'RTER. 2. . [from ſup port.] 
1. One that ſupports, | | 

You muſt walk by us upon either hand, 

And good ſupporters are you, Shakſpeare, 


idea. . cle. 
2. Prop; that by which any thing is born 
* falling. | 


and ſupporters. amdlen. 


We ſhall be diſcharged of our load; but you, that 
. are deſigned for beams and /xpporters, ſhall bear, 


| is in a building ſet upon ſupporters, 


None can ſupport a diet of fleſh and water with: . 
out acids, as ſalt, vinegar, and bread, without fall- 


Sxifts 0 


SupPo'RTABLENESS, 1. . [from ſup port. 


His quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, there« - 


Shakſpeare, 5 


Bacon. 


Becauſe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, 
and the thing here related as a ſupporter, or a ſup- 
port is not repreſented to the mind by any diſtinct 


ore might be added of helms, creſts, mantles, 


| | L'E . 
There is no loſs of room at the bottom, a; 2 


| Morlimer, : 
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3. Suftainer; comforter, | We come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo fars |, Fell id thou, Richard, to ſuppr:ſ+ thy vvice, 


The ſai companion and ſupporter | That, after ſev's t walt ſtand. For, had the paſſions of thy. heart burit out 
© their 1 7 mo * e * e Shakſpeare, I fear we ould have ſeen decypher'd there 


p | intaiger : Is Egypt's ſafety, and the king's, and your's, More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils, 
4. Maintainer; defender. e ar n | Shak 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muſt attri- neee 4 pe \Q.. Mente. 
bute in great — to my lord of Leiceſter ; but yet G FROG * ” none; fi | W * SUPPRE'SSION, 1. %. [ fuppr. Mon, Fr. ſup. 
as an introducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. UPPOSER, 2. /. [ TOW Suppoſe. ] preſſio, Lat. from ſuppreſi.] 

8 . theſe m— 9 uy * n The act of ſuppreſſing. 

ue tions as are competent to bla ou haſt by marriage made thy daughter mine, 2, Not publication 

and defame any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, and While counterfeit ſuppyers bleer'd thine eyne. i | 
ſtands in need 55 ſuch — Hammond. oh Shakſpeare. | You may depend upon a ſuppreſſion of theſe verſe;, 


All examples repreſent ingratitude as fitting in its | SUPPO81'TION, 3. J U ſuppoſition, Fr. SUPPRE'SSOR, 2. 5 [from Supprefs.) Ou 


throne, with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at | « ö : . 
its left; — . of ſuch a reigning im- from /+ —> gfe.) Poſition laid down ; that ſuppreſles, cruſhes, or conceals, 


| South, | hypotheſis ; imagination yet unproved. | 75 SU PFURATE. v. a. [from pur puri, 


piety. ' F 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, | In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that Lat. ſuppurer, Fr.] To generate pus ot 
bakſpeare, - matter, 


hne great /»pportey of his awful throne. Dryden. be is ſufficient; yet his means are in 1 * 
5. Supporters. [In heraldry.] Beaſts that 


| Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote ; | This diſeaſe is generally fatal: if it ſuppurates the 
ſuppo rt, the arms. Spread o's the filver 8 thy golden hairs, pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly, where it 
SuPro'saBLE, adj. [from Suppoſe.) That And asa bed i take thee, and there He; pioduceth putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 
may be ſuppoſed. | And in that glorious ſuppy/tion think ; | To SU'PPURATE, v. 2. To grow to pus. 
Invincible ignorance is, in the fargreateſt number | He gains by death, that hach ſuch means to die. SUPPURA'TION, 2. / [ ſuppuration, Fr 
of men, ready to be confronted againſt the neceſſit 8 : EY Shakſpeare. «. Wo Fo pp Fr. 
of their believing all the ſeverals of any /uppſab This is only an infallibility upon ſuppo/irion, that from ſuppurate,] 
catalogue, 7 Hammond. if a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be _ : 1. The ripening or change of the matter of 
/ | 8 144m en. : 
SUPPO 8 he [from foe 1 fe .] Poli. Such an original irreſiſtible notion is neither re- e ue PY#s 
tion without proof Imagination; be- quiſite upon ſuppaſition of a deity, nor is it pre- If the inflammation be gane too far towards a 
lief, | tended to by religion, Bentley, / 55 eee b e 45 Wend 1 nf 
e Voung Fortinbras, | SuPPos1T1'T10Us. adj. [from ſuppoſirus, | This we er hes IO produce a great " — 
ee 9 e th, 8 ſuppaſititius, Latin. ] DENT ſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the fluids, 
Little can be looked hs ——9 the ons 1. Not genuine z put by a tr ick into the and conſequently to fh uten. Arbuthnotg 
of natural theory, but from thoſe that are likely to place or character belonging to another, | 2+ | he matter ſu purated. 
mend our proſpect; the deſect of events, and ſen- The deſtruction of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to Soly- The great phyfician of ſouls ſometimes cannot 
ſible appearances, (uffer us to proceed no further to- man's line, as the ſucceſſion of the Turks from cure without cutting us: fin has feſtered inwardly, 
wards ſcience, than to imperfe& gueſſes and timor- Solyman is ſuſpected to be of ſtrange blood; for that and he muſt launce the ĩimpoſthume, to let out death 
ous /uppoſals, Glanville. | Selymus 11. was thought to be ſuppgftitious, with the ſuppuration, South, 
When this comes, our former ſuppaſal of ſuffi. | 7 1 ä 3 7 { SU'PPURATIVE, 44. Bie. Fr. 
cient grace, as of the preaching of- the word, and t is their opinion, that no man ever killed his from /u Sa ig igeitive; gene- 
Cod 's calls, is utterly at an 489 Hand. father ; but that, if it ſhould ever happen, the re- n Alber : r; * 
Intereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon puted ſon muſt have been illegitimate, ſpp: fi{ticzes, 8 2 | 
fuppeſal at leaſt of a firm and ſufficient 8 , or —__—_— xd PO exe | ; he f 2 | Suprura'r1ON. x. , | ſupputation, Fr. 
30 | outh, ere is a Latin treatiſe among the ſupp; Piitious 2 ny l 
Artful men endeavour to .entangle thoughtleſs pieces, aſcribed to Athanaſius, Male land. 7 Ko ev : Lat ] Recko ning; account ; 
' women by bold /uppoſals and offers. Clariffa. | 2, Suppoſed 3 imaginary 3 not real. "I 3 * * f day and 
To SUPPO'SK. wv. as [ ſuppyer, Fr, ſup- Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the e, Lene, green IR nog gone, vt aw 
6 a . * ariſe difficulties in carrying on and reconciling the 
Homo, Latin.] | benefit of the earth, and its Productions, than their Suppetation of time in long meaſures. Holder, 
4A. 10 lay down without proot ; to advance . The Jews ſaw every day their Meſſiah ſtill farther 
4. To lay down without proof; to ad deln odd da. elbe, d e. be Jewsſawevery day their Meſſiah fil fart 


by wa far or illuſtration Gor | removed from them; that the promiſes of their 
y way of argument or illuſt » | SUPPO$ITI'TIOUSNESS. 2. . [from /up-| doctors, about his ſpeedy manifeſtations, were falle; 


without maintaining the truth of the poſititiaus. State of being counterfeit. that the predictions of the prophets, whom they 
poſition, : 0 ; | Sueyo'siTIvELY, adv. [from ſuppoſe. | could now no langer underſtand, were covered with 
Where we meet with all the indications and evi- Upon ſuppoſition obſcurity ; that all the /uppura/ions of time either 


** i 8 DOS por dwg = 1 00 The unreformed ſinner may have ſome hope ſup- terminated in Jeſus Chrilt, or were without a period, 


. - Hine, Atively, if he do change and repeat : the honeſt ' hae 
2. 10 * _ wat > Ano _ m ett may hope poſitively. Hammend. | To SUP EF Tie! . from. /. upputo, Lat.] 
| | PROOF Sureo'sIToRY. #. / [ ſuppoſitoire, Fr, | To reckon; to calculate. 


This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that l ; | : p | ; . 

When we have as great aſſurance $65 3 is, as | /uppoſtiorium, Lat.] A kind of ſolid SUP RA, Lat.) In compoſition, ſigni- 
we could poſſibly, ſuppoſing it weite, we ug it not | clyſter. | | 5 fies above Or before, ” 

3 7 1 . . Nothing relieves the head more than the piles; SUrkALATSARIAx. J adj. [ ſupraand lap- 


Suppye lome fo negligent that they will not be | chere for ſuppoſitories of honey, aloes, and rock- ſalt ! | 
\ brought to learn by gentle ways, yet it does not ought ro ap poſt Fa | 2» Arbuthnot. SUPRALAPSARY. Sus, Lat.] An⸗ 


: ini 5 the f. f | . 
thence follow that the rough A of the cudgel Ta SUP PRESS. w. a, tecedent to all of man 


is to be uſed to all. Locle. i Fenn 2 The ſupralapſarians, with whom the object of 
2. To imagine; to believe without exami- ſus, Lat. ſupprimer, Fr.] I the decree is Somenditus, man created not yet 
nation. | 1, To cruſh; to overpower ; to over- fallen; and the ſublapſarians, with whom it is man 
Tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppeſed king, | whelm; to ſubdue; to reduce from any | fallen, or che corrupt maſs, Hammond. 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers. . ate of activity or commotion. { SUPRAVU'LGAR, @dj.| ſupra and walgar, | 
Shakſpeare, Gloſter would have armour out of the Tower, | Above the vulgar. | 
' [ 


Let not my lord ſuppoſe that they have flain all | To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. But one of theſe motives can prevail with a man 


the king's ſons; for Amnon only is lain. 5 Shakſpeare. | i himſelf with Tb 1 
Ieh ve hot comp den ton gd fett. d Eee helen mhen tigte e,, fer... Cale 
| 7 we | a quick reſult. : 3 | g | | n 
| 55 : or q% Mikox the 8 weaker, au OT at, © 1SUupRE'MACY«7./. [from "x ped Lon 
4. To require as previous. | Sir William. Herbert, with a well a and | eft place; higheſt authority; ſtate of . 
his ſuppoſerh ſomething, without event ground. | ordered company, ſet ſharply upon them; and, =— j being ſupreme. 
Hale, | preſſing ſome. of the forwardeſt of them by death, No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 


«* | 


3. Jo make reaſonably ſuppoſed. wet 4 reſidue by fear. Hayward. | power, in as much as the order of your diſcipline 

\ © | One falſehood always ſuppoſes another, and ren- 2. Lo conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. | admitteth no ſtanding inequality of courts, no ſpi- 
ders all you can ſa fol. Qed. Female Quixote, | © Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible King, | ritual judge to have any ordinary ſuperior on earth, 

5. To put one 1 F by fraud in the place Oaly omniſcient, hath ſpprgt'd in night. '] but as many ſpremaclet as there are pariſhes and 

; er. | oo | ls Milton. | ſeveral congregations. e Hooker, 


of another. Still ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, and this keeps him 
ByPPo's E. its L. from the verb.] Sup- in a ee; and, in the very cloſe of her 

poſition; | poſition Fithout proof z un- fpeech, ſhe indirectly mentions it. Broome, 
. +videnced conceit. TE. + To keep in; not to let out. 


* 
1 . F 


As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
; «#3 . Shakſpeares 
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iI SUR SUR 
1 am afham'd that women ſ Beat, which Spen/er ſeems | The bafitica dividing into two branches below t 
Should ſeek fo rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, for furbate penſe io Rave wha | eubit, the outward fendeth two ſurcles unto the 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, * 8. 1 nnn n e ; " od. 
Put to proof his high ſupremacy, TTY In cruel fight, on Lybick ocean wide, SU'RCOAT. u. 7. [ farcot, old Fr. fur and 
Whether upheld by ſtrength, or chance, or fate. Eſpy a traveller with feet /; uber, coat.] A ſhort coat worn over the reſt 
Milton, | Whom they in equal prey wiſh to divide. P of the dreſs, p 
Henry vr had no intention to change roligion : | To 8 . Spenſer. | The honourable habilimenta, as robes of ſtate | 
tinued to burn proteſtants after he had caſt | 79 OURCEA SE, Y. z. Dur and ceſer, Fr, i 5 | N D 1 4 
_ 8 mana fer ie Swift, 5 of Lat. , parliament-robes, the ſurcear and * 14 
Vou're form 'd by nature for this ſupremacy, | 1, Jo be at an end; to ſtop; to ceaſe; to The commons were beſotted in exceſs of ap- 4 
ag 8 : F a p- 1 
_ iq _— from the diſtinguiſhing — be no longer in uſe or bali : parel, in wide ſurcoats reaching to their _ 7 WY 
. . x mall favours will my prayers increaſe : R | 1 9 
Ply hy mine . e Granting my ſuit, you Aa me all ; Weber = in — "= = fought for fame z % 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. | And then my prayers muſt needs ſurceaſe; * T . * I. 
Dryden. For I have made your godhead fall. Donne. "Oe. ryden. 1. 
* r of nature, or ſupremacy of perfection, 2 bo _—_ - ; to practiſe no longer; to 1 b. * [ gs 22 a 45 
is to be poſſeſt of all perfection, and the higheſt ex- refrain finally. 1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. + 
cellency poſſible. * Materland. To fly altogether from God, to deſpair, that 2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 36 
To deny him this ſupremacy is to dethrone the creatures unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any thing 3. Not expreſſed by any term 191 
Deity, and give his kingdom to another, Rogers, | at his hands, and under that pretence to furceaſe Su'sDITY f V 4 ö Deafneſẽ 1 
SUPREME. adj. | ſupremus, Lat.] from' prayers, as bootleſs or fruitleſs offices, were to the RDITY. 2. . [from ſurd.] Deafneſs. 1 
1. Higheſt in Gidiey 3 higheſt in autho- — no leſs injurious than pernicious to 3 3 SUR DNV“ MB RER. 2. 7. from furd and 21. 1 
ity. It may be obſerved that ſuperiour RD” ys coker, ber.] That is incommenſurate with 1 
1 of * of local _— — * fo 155 — A e e ne . tip 019 . Wins” 
„ 0 HIPS» « | { 19 
rene only of intellectual or political. So pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from high | SURE. adj. cure, Fr. | 1 
) Ps no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo Bade kim ſurceaſe to importune the ſky, Harte. 1 ene er Ls A 1 2 11 
neither can any man ſincerely love God, and not ex- To SURCE'ASE. v. 4. To ſtop z to put an f The teſti f 15 * ” + nad 1 | 
tremely abhor that fin which is the higheſt degree end to. Obſolete, . imony of the Lord is /e, and giv on . 
f Culas eu r wiſdom unto the ſimple. Palms, The 
of treaſon againſt the /zpreme Guide and Mona All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; "Who hw 1 
of the whole world, with whoſe divine authority and But 1 ; * . | „ 1 
power it inveſteth others. Hooker, mantras aureus the pane Þ . ſer 2 this = good, 3 15 7 foe 14 
: 2 | a . an give it, or wil ever? How he can 23.9 
With the LM 1 Ton SURCEA'SE, . 2 Ceſſation; ſtop. Is doubtful ; that he never will, is /zre, Milton, | vy 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs ! a Shakſpeare. It might very well agree with your principles, if | 2, Certainly doomed, | is {1 
My foul akes | your diſcipline were fully planted, even to ſend out Our coin beyond ſea is valued according to the 14 
To know, when two authorities are up, your writs of ſurceaſe unto all courts of England for filver in it: ſending it in bullion is the ſateſt way, v.43 if 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion . the moſt things handled in them. Hooker, and the weightieſt is ſure to go. Locle. my 
This ſtrength, the ſeat o ity ſupreme. O. Overload; to overburden, in 1 
Milton. They put upon every portion of land a reaſonable x \ f 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, rent, which they called Romeſcot, the which might 15 Hog 4 —_ uy wn og ; 3 1 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees; not ſurcharge the tenant or freeholder. Spenfer CC RI 
6 oP a 4 5 8 A But, being maſk'd, he was not /wre of it 7 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have FOE : medias antibin 85 1 p EP! 
Supreme in (tate, and in three more Sy. ſuddenly ſurpriſed his enemy, ſurcharged with the 7 akſpeares 1 
. ryden, pleaſures of ſo rich a city. Knollet. Evil he may be ſwie 7 2 Mitt kf 
2. Eigen: mon pant, mo The 1 in the morning are not ſure cs 3 
No fingle virtue we can moſt commend, 2 furcharg'd with potent multitude, That *till the night their life they can ſecure, 384 
: 1 A 2 — N — > iter 2 with ſuch * Whi ME. | Denham, - 1 ö 
That, as no one prevail'd, ſo all was ſhe, Dryden. Surebarg d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears Wh hile fore of battle, while our wounds a pu 1 - 
0 . i . y would we tempt the doubtful dye agen? T8 
* To ere heav'n | | 3 the _ 7 words. a Milton. In wars renew d, uncertain of ſucceſs, 1 
The right had giv'n | en graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears, f | . 
And his own love begueath'd ſupreme command. Sure ſhe is dreſs'd in Melefinda's tears i * f BER INNS = Le 2 1 ' [ef 
| | Dryden. Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 3 wh will we | * vie ny gx _ 
SuprE'MELY, adv, [from the adjective.] | Proops like a roſe ſurcbarg d with morning dew. FV | 
In the higheſt degree : Dryden. | And ſpeak Yank ſure with ſeeming diffigence 
' The A = nb eli ws | SurcHa/rGE. 2. /. | ſurcharge, Fr. from ; b Pope. 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe. Pope. the verb.] Burden added to burden; 4. Saſe; firm; certain; paſt doubt or 
Sur. [r, Fr.] In compoſition, means { overburden; more than can be well | danger. To mate ſure is to ſecure, ſo as 
upon, Or over and above. born. ; that nothing ſhall put it out of one's poſ- 
SuraDD1I'TION. 2. / [ſar and addition.) The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive ſeſſion or power, if 
Something added to the name. SR POO BR with like W ron | Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, aſter that 9 
d wi ir 1 | i t It h nown . "= 
. C 
Suv'saLl. adj. [from ſara, Lat.] Being in , Kd ofa, eng | Gor rh alle ae To r . dimm. * ny | i 
the calf of the leg. The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be a They would make others on both e ng | 
He was Nr in the inſide of the 770 of his | Jurebarge of one madneſs upon ee * 1 '| pleafing, in preference to inſtruction. Dryden, i 
into the ſural artery. iſeman, / eK They have a nearer and ſurer way to the felicit = 
Sr ANCE, 2. /\ [from ſare,] Warrant; SURCHA'RGER, 7. J. [from ſurcharge. | of life, by tempering their paſſions, and Ar nor 9 
ſecurity; aſſurance. | One that overburdens, their appetites, Temple. i 
Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge; SukctncLEt, 2. / | /ur and cinoulum A peace cannot fail, provided we make ſure of, = 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. Latin ] 7 7 8 , Spain. LH . Temple, F 
Shakſpeare. 5 Revenge is now my joy; he's not for me, 


To Sur, 11. vv. 4. [ G Bar ir, Fr, 2 To 1. A girth with which the burden 18 bound ; And I'll make ſure he ne'er ſhall be for thee, | 1 | 


: . upon a horſe, þ Dryden | 
bruiſe and batter the feet with travel; to | _ . : - le WEIS I bred you up to arms, reis d you to „ E | 
haraſs 3 to fatigue, N — 45 hols the 7 y 18 All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 1 

Their march they continued all that night, the Jubly be e Surcingle and gown. „ Which even this day has ruin'd. Dryden. 
horſemen often alighting, that the foot might ride, bel Make Cato ſure, and give up Utica, 


and others taking many of them behind them : 'SU'RCLE. 2. / 1 Lat.] A ſhoot ; Cælar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Addiſon. 


however they could not but be extremely weary and] a twig; a ſucker, Not in general uſe, They have reaſon to make all actions worthy of 
 ſerbated. , : Clarendon. | It woo arboreous excreſcence, . obſervation, . whiclv are ſure to be obſerved, . 
Chalky land ſurbater and ſpoils oren's feet. which the tree cannot aſſimilate, and therefore Nn | | Atterbury. 
1 OE ITO Mortimer. ſprouteth not forth in boughs and /zrcles of the | 5. Firm; ſtable ; Ready; not liable ts 
Surne'r. The participle paſſive of /ur- | fron tape unto the tree. Brown, | failure, 8 


7 


* 
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[ 
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dene ». / [from fre. 


by ig Tray 


- 


Thou the A wear'lt ſucceſſively - 
Vet though thou ſtand'ſt mote ſure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough. Sb 
I wiſh your horſes ſwift. and. ſure of foot, 
- And ſo I do commend you to their 5 4 
I wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and feet, 
And caſt them under hatches. C 
Voirtue, dear friend, needs nodefence; 
The fureft guard is innocence. RNeſcommon. 
Partition firm and ſure the waters to divide. 
a 5 Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call 
pulling up the old foundations of knowledge and 
Certainty: I perſuade myſelf that the way I have 
, purſued, being conformable to truth, lays thoſe foun- 
dation wer. +, & Locke. 
To prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies: 
Thus manifeſt of right, I build. my claim, : 
Sure founded, on a fair maternal fame. Pepe. 
6. To be SuRs. . Certainly, This is a vi- 
tidus expreſſion: more properly 5e ſure. 
Objects of ſenſe would then determine che views 
of all ſuch, 4 be ſure, who converſed perpetually 
with them, 4 
Though the chymiſt could not calcine the caput 
mortuum, to obtain its fixed ſalt, to be ſure it mult 
have ſome. | + Arbutbnot. 


Sunk. adve ¶ ſurrment, Fr.] Certainly; 


without doubt; doubtleſs. It is gene- 
rally without emphaſis; and, notwith- 
ſtanding its original meaning, expreſſes 

rather doubt than aſſertion. 7 


Something, ſure, of ſtate T; 
 Hath puddled his clear ſpirit, Shakſpeare. 
Her looks were uch , and ſullen was her mien, 


That ſure the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been 
Aught but a virgin, muſt the guilt have * i 


Sure the queen would wiſh him ſtill unknown: 

She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated W Rs 
mith. 
Sure upon the whole, a bad author deſerves better 

- uſage than a bad critick, Pope. 


SurrFO'0TED. adj. a [ /are and Poor. 


Treading firmly ; not ſtumbling. 
True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
Anguiſh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, . 
. Surefooted griefs, ſolid calamities. Herbert. 


Svu'szLY. adv. [from ſure.) | 
1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 
It is often uſed rather to intend and 
- Krengthen the meaning of the ſentence, 
than with any diſtin and explicable 
meanin e 
2 — M chat. thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt 
x 7 8 ele fu Geneſis, 
| aſt not come ſole fugitive. 
22 leren, ws CO ks 855 * Milton. 
He that created ſomething out of nothing, fave] 
- can raiſe great things out of ſmall. outh, 
The curious have thought the moſt minute affairs 


of Rome worth notice; and /vrely the conſidera- 
tion of their wealth is at leaſt of as great import- 
| Arbuthnot. 


. ance as grammatical criticiſms. * _ 

Surely we may preſume, without affecting to ſit 

in the ſeat of God, to think ſome very fallible men 
liable to errors. r ; Mauerlaud. 
2. Firmly; without hazard. 8 

lle chat walketh righteouſly, walketh 


bound for another.. 
priſoners which whole months will 


* Wear | 2 
ee hath bepught ham u. 


* 0 
ad * 
. 9 
o 1 4 
x 


are. 
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Atterbury. 


2 


| 


e of ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall be a ftranger. 


| 


FO 


* 


th 
3. 


q 


— 


| neſs or ſatiety cauſed by overfulneſs. 


SURETY: % [/areth, Fr.! 


4 
. 
* 

= 


bs 


+ | 


* 


[ 


SUR 


tt here not clear'd no fureflſcip can bail. © 


Condemned debtors from th* eternal gaol, 
5 1 75 1 Den bam. 
Hach not the greateſt ſlaughter of armies | 
effeQed by ſtratagem? And have not the faireſt | 
eſtates been deſtroyed by ſuretiſtip ? South. 


1. Certainty ; indubitableneſs. 


* Genes. | 
2. Security; ſafety. 
There the ptinceſſes determining 
thought it was ſo privileged a place as no body durſt 
preſume to come thither; yet, for the more ſureſy 
7 looked round about. Sidney 
oundation of ſtability; ſupport. 
75 We our ſtate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds; 
On other ſurely none. | Milton, 
4. Evidence; ratification ; confirmation, 
She call'd the ſaints to ſarery, . 
That ſhe would never put it ſrom her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf. Shakſpeare 
5. Security vain lof or damage; ſecu- 
rity for payment. | 8 
A There remains unpaid * | 
A hundred thouſand more, in ſurety of the which 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shakſprare. 
6. Hoſtage ; bondſman ; one that gives ſe- 
curity for another; one that is bound for 
„ a 
That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd 


You, 3 \ 267 
One of the greateſt in the chriſtian world 
Shall be my /urety, af | Shakſpeare. 
I will be /#rety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou 
require him. . a Gene/is, 
Vet be not ſurety, if thou be a father; 
Love is a perlonal debt: I cannot give | 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. + 
All, in infancy, are by others preſented with the 
deſires of the parents, and interceſſion of ſuret ies, 
that they may be early admitted by baptiſm into the 
ſchool of Chiiſt. Hammond. 


SU'RFACE, 2. /. Lang es TE] Su- 
perſicies; outſide; ſuperfice. It is ac- 
cented by Milton on the laſt ſyllable. 
Which of us who beholds the bright /zrface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we tand. 
: | | Milton, 
_ Errours like ftraws the ſurface flow z 
He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below, 
ET, | Dryden, 
All their ſwrfaces ſhall be truly plain, or truly 
ſpherical, and look all the ſame way, ſo as together 
to compoſe one even uc. Newton, 
To Su'RFEIT. v. 4. [from ſur and faire, 
Fr. to di more than enough, is overds, | 
| To feed with meat or drink to ſatiety and 
ſickneſs x to cram overmuch, 
Tue ſarfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. Sbalſpeare. 
To Su'RFEIT, v. 2. To be fed to ſatiety 
They are as fick that ſurfeit with too much, as 


they that ſtarve with nothing. Shakſpeare, 
Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with 
ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs. . TLute. 


Though ſome had fo ſurfelted in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
the generoſity of the Spaniards ſent them - wy: 
MY Re 
They muſt be let looſe to the childiſh — they 
fancy, which they ſhould be weaned from, by lc 

Wh + 


made to ſatſeit of it. FE] F 
Sv“ arEIT. 2. /; [from the verb.] Sick- 


"When we are ſick in fortune, often the /urfeirs of 


the ſun, the moon and ſtars. . . - Shakſpeare. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter! 
have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
So ſurfeit-(well'd, ſo old, and fo woos 


en .* 


to bathe, | . 


| SU'RFEITER, #, . [from 


our on behavidur we make guilty of our diſaſters 


. 


3 


> 


„ 
Now comes the fick hour that his fut made ; 
Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter d him. 


1 1 0 Shak/beay 
Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt Mere. 
J.adies, and of them the beſt? 
Do not men grow ſick of rites, 
To thy altars, by their nights 
Spent in ſurfeits * | Ben Jann, 


Surfeits many times turn to purges, both up arg. 
and downwards. Maſs x. ny 


Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lend 8 
Her hand to bring him to his end; 
When age and death call'd for the ſcore, 
No /urfeits were to reckon for. Craſhaw, 


Our father : 
Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfeit of the world, 
And cries, it is not ſafe that we ſhould taſte it. 


Otvay. 

N Jurfeit.] One 
who riots; a glutton. | 

I did not think 

This am'rous ſurfeiter would have donn'd his helm 

For ſuch a petty war. Shakſpeare, 

SU's FEITWATER, z. J. ¶ ſarſeit and waler.] 
Water that cures ſurfeits. 

A littte cald-diſtilled poppywater, which is the 
true ſurfeitwater, with eaſe and abſtinence, often 
ends diſtempers in the beginning. Locle. 

SURGE. 2. /. [from ſurgo, Lat.] A ſwel- 

- ling ſea; wave rolling above the general 
ſurface of the water; billow ; wave. 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt 
all the raging /urges, unruled and undirected of any, 
| 6 , Spenſer , 
The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and —— 
main, ; 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, . 
And quench the guards of the ever. fired pole: 
I never did like moleſtation vie w 
Shakſpeare, 


On the enchafed flood, 
lle trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him. Shal/peaye. 
It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves 
of Hero and Leander, drowned in the uncompaſ- 
ſionate ſurger. Sandy,. 
| The ſulph'rous hail _ 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 
Of heav*n receiy'd us falling, | Melton. 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar | 
Purſues the foaming ſ#rges to the ſhore. Dryden. 
Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, 
Wich dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep 
In heaps his ſlaughter'd ſons into the deep. Pope. 
To SURGE, w. #, [from ſurgo, Lat.] 10 
ſwell; to riſe high. 75 
From midſt of all the main d 
The ſurging waters like a mountain riſe. Spenſer, 
He, all in rage, his ſea · god fire beſoughts 
Some curſed vengeance on his ſon to caſt ; 


From ſurging guifs two monſters firaight were 


r Spenſer. 
The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of rifing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze ! Milton. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Million. 


Su'sGEoN, . . [corrupted by converſa. 
tion from chirurgeon,] One who cures 
by manual operation; one whoſe duty is 
to act in external maladies by the direc- 
tion of the phyſician, | 
The wound was 2 the cure of a better ſurgeon 
than myſelf, ſo as I could but receive ſome few of 
her dying words. TE © Sidney. 
I I meddle with no womaga's matters; but withal, 
Il ama [ſurgeon to old ſhoes. . Shakſpeore. 
He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to 
the expences of the ſuigeon, and other liger. 
a N to e N 497. 
Though moſt ſorely wounded, none a_ : 
The. ſurgeon: ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
Aud ſome with ſalves they cure. Dqgcen. 


SUR 


SU 'RGEONRY, 

8 U RKGER I. 

90 operation. + 
It would ſeem very evil ſurgery to cut off every 

unſoupd part of the body, which, being by other due 

means recovered, might afterwards do good fervice. 


1 [for chirurgery.] The 


* 
3 1 


of curing by manual 


; Strangely viſited people, 
The mere deſpaif of /urgery, he cures. Shakſpeare, 
They are often tarred over with the ſurgery of our 
ſheep, and would you have us kiſs tar ? 
| Shakſpeare. 


gener. adj. [from furge.] Riſing in bil- 
los. 
Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
This toil ſome voyage o'er the ſarg yy main? Pope. 
Su'nLILY. adv, | from /urly.] In a ſurly 
Manner. ; 


Svu'rLINESS, v. /. [from ſurly.] Gloomy 
moroſeneſs ; ſour anger. 

Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
Bat in dumb ſurlineſt, each arm'd with care 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden. 


Su'RLING. #, . [from ſurly.] A ſour 
moroſe fellow. Not uſed. 


 _ Theſe ſour ſur/ings are to be commended to Geur 
Gaulard, Camden. 


SURLY. adj. [from pun, ſour, Saxon. 


Gloomily moroſe ; rough; uncivil ; 

ſour ; ſilently angry. | 
'Tis like you'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. 


Shakfpeare. 
That ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
Shakſpeare. | 


Againſt the capitol I met a lion, . 
Who glar'd upon me, and went /arly by, 
Without annoying me, Shakſpeare. 

Repuls'd by /zrly groome, who wait before 
The ſleeping tyrant's interdicted door. Dryden. 

What if among the courtly tribe 
Lou loſt a place, and ſav'd a bribe? 

And then in /ur/y mood came here 
To fifteen hundred pounds a year, | 
And fierce againſt the whigs harangu'd? Swift, 
The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains, 
No ſoften'd into joy the /urly ſtorms. Thomſon, 


To SURMi'se. v. @. | ſurmiſe, Fr.] To 
ſuſpect; to imagine imperfeRly ; to 
imagine without certain knowledge, 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of ſenſe, 


| 


yea ſomewhat above capacity of reaſon, ſomewhat | 


divine and heavenly, which with hidden exultation 

it rather ſurmiſeth than conceiveth : ſomewhat it 

| ſeeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth not; 
© yet very intentive deſire thereof doth ſo incite it, 
that all ather known delights and pleaſures are laid 
aſide, and. they give place to the ſearch of this but 
only ſuſpected deſire. Hooker. 
of queſtions and ſtrifes of words cometh envy, 


Spenſer. 4 


SUR 
They were by law of that proud tyrannefs, 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe curmiſe, 
Condemned to that dungeon mercileſs, 
Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in wretch- 
edneſs. Spenſer, 
My compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once fo behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. 
Shakſpeare, 
My thought, whoſe murthering yet is but fan- 
taſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in /urmiſe. Shakſpeare. 
No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning from 
.them, but they were of opinion that they fled to- 
wards their ſhipping : this ſurmiſe was occaſioned, 


Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſet, 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 
No man ought to be charged with principles he 
actually diſowns, unleſs his practices contradict his 
profeſſion ; not upon ſmall ſurmiſet. Swift. 


To SURMOU'NT, v. a. [ ſurmonter, Fr.] 
1. To riſe above. N 


The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 
over- reach and /xrmount all winds and clouds. 
f Raleigb. 


2. To conquer; to overcome. | 
Though no reſiſtance was made, the Engliſh had 
much ado to ſurmuni the natural difficulties of the 
place the greateſt part of one day. Hayward. 
He hardly eſcaped to the Perſian court; from 
whence, if the love of bis country had not ſur- 
mounted its baſe ingratitude to him, he had many 
invitatians to return at the head of the Perſian fleet ; 


but he rather choſe a voluntary death, Sift. 
3. To ſurpaſs; to exceed, 
What /urmounts the reach 2 
Of human ſenſe, I ſhall delineate ſo, 
By lik*niag ſpiritual to corporeal forms, 
As may expreſs them beſt. Milton. 


SURMOU'NTABLE. adj. [from ſurmount.] 
Conquerable ; ſuperable, 

SURMOU'NTER, 2. J. [from ſurmount.] 
One that riſes above another. 

Sun MON TINxG. 2. /. The 
uppermoſt. | 

SV“ RMV LET. 2, /. [ 


act of getting 
mugil, Lat.] A ſort 
of i. . | Ainſworth, 

SU'RNAME, 2. J. [ ſurnom, Fr.] 

1. The name of the family; the name 
which one has over and above-the chriſ. 
tian name, 

May which were mere Engliſh joined with the 
Iriſh againſt the king, taking on them Iriſh habits 
and cuſtoms, which could never fince be clean wiped 
away; of which ſort be moſt of the ſurnames that 
end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mungan, which. 
now account themſelves natural Iriſh. Spenſer. 


He, made heir not only of his brother's kingdom, 
dut of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the 


empire. ; Knolles. 
The epichets of great men, monſieur Boileau is of 


xailings, and evil ſarmiſings. 1 Timothy. 
" Surmiſe not | 


. * Pope. 
Ilis preſence to theſe narrow bounds _— * 2. An appellation added to the original 


It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but urid, was true. 

| | Dryden. 

This change was not wrought by altering the 

form or poſition of the earth, as was ſurmiſed by a 

very learned man, but by diſſolving it. HYoodward. 

SurM1'ss. 2. J. [ ſurmiſe, Fr.] Imper- 

fect notion; ſuſpicion ; imagination not 
ſupported by knowledge, 

Io let grow private ſurmiſet, whereby the thing 

itfelf is not made better or worſe 3 if juſt and allow- 


able reaſons might lead them to do as they did, then 
are theſe cenſures fruſtrate, Hooker. 


Vol. II. 1 


[ 


| 


. 


opinion, were in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 
peated as ſuch. 


name, 
Witneſs may 
My ſurname Coriolanus: the painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 


Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname, * * Shakſpeare; 


To SU's NAME, v. 4. [ ſurnommer, Fr. 
from the noun.] To name by an appel- 
lation added to the original name, 


Another ſhall ſubſcribe with his band unto the 


ſrael. 

2 18 Iſaiah. 
Pyreicus, only famous for counterſeiting earthen 

pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues tcgether by the cars, was 

Jirnamed Rupograpbus, | Peac bam. 


Lord, and ſurname himſelf by the name of 1 


/ 


| 


| 


tor that the Engliſh ſhips removed the day before. 
1 

a We double honour gain | 

From his ſurmi/e prov'd falſe. Milton. 


4 


o 


{ 
| 


ſurname alſo of Barbaroſſa, began to aſpire to the 


| 


| 


SuRr RISE. 


SUR 
How he, ſurnam'd of Africa, diſmiſs d 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. TR 
God commanded man what was good z but the 
devil ſurnamed it evil, and thereby baffled the com- 
mand. South. 
To SurPa'ss. v. 4. [ ſarpaſſer, Fr.] To 
excel; to exceed; to go beyond in ex- 
cellence. 
The elimate's delicate, 


\ Fertile the iſle, the temple much ſurpaſſing | 


The common praiſe it bears. __ $hakſpeare, 
O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or aught than 0%, higher, 
Surpaſſeſt tar my naming ! how may . 
Ew 1 of this univetſe? Milton. + 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage 
ſurpaſſed the reit of the Grecian army. Dryden. 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'oly form her ſellows did ſurpaſs, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains. 
Dryden. 
Under or near the line are mountains, which, for 
bigneſs and number, /#rpaſs thoſe of colder eoun- 
tries, as much as the heat there /arpaſſes that of 
thoſe countries, Woodward. 


SurPA'SSABLE. adj, [from ſurpaſs and 
able.) That may be excelled. . Did. 
SURPA'SSING. participial adj. ¶ from ſur- 
| paſs.) Excellent in a high degree. 
O thou! that, with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 


Look ' ſt from thy ſole dominon like the god | 
Of this new world, Milton. 
His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not 
more by that infinite power that.was ſeen in them, 


than by that ſurpalfing goodneſs they demonſtrated 
to the world, : Calamy. 


SURPA'SSINGLY, adv. [from ſurpaſſing.] 

In a very excelient manner, i Dict. 

Sus LIcR. . /. ¶ ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſu- 

perpellicium, 1. K. The white garb 

which the clergy wear in their acts of mi- 
niſtration. ö 

lt will wear the ſurplice of humility over the 

black gown of a big heart. Shakſpeare. 

Ihe einctus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike 

a ſurplice, which would have trailed on the ground, 


had it hung looſe, and was therefore gathered about 
the middle with a girdle. Addiſon. 


Su'sPLUS, n. fe | fur and plus, Fr.] 
Su'sPLUSAGE, F A ſupemumerary part; 
overplus ; what remains when uſe 1s ſa · 
tisfied, | 
If then thee lift wo offered grace to uſe, 
Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſurpluſagey 
If thee liſt not, leave have thou to refuſe, Spenſer. 
That you have vouchſaf'd my poor houſe to viſit, 
It is a ſurplus of your grace, Sbalſpeare. 
When the price of corn falleth, men give over 
) ſurplus tillage, and break no more ground. 
82 : Carew. 
We made a ſubſtance ſo diſpoſed to fluidity, that 
by ſo ſmall an agitation as only the /urp/u/age of 
that which the ambient air is wont to have about 
the middle even of a winter's day, above what it 
hath in the firſt part. Boyle. 
The officers ſpent all, ſo as there was no ſurplu- 
ſage of treaſure z and yet that all, was not ſufficient. 
Es LN Et Davies. 
Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one affords: a propo- 
ſition beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all 
that /ſurp/uſoge of aiſurance is owing not to No thee 


ol truth, | | . 
SURPRISAL, 214 [ ſurpriſe, Fr. from 
+ the verb. 
1. The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate of 
being taken unawares. 

Parents ſhould mark heedfully the witty excuſes of 
their children, eſpecially at ſuddains and ſarpriſa's ; 
but rather mark than pamper them, ofton. 
: This let him know, „„ 


Leſt, wilfully tranſgreſling, he pretedd g 
Surpriſal, — .  Miltex. 


| 


* 
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In law, 


en,, 


SUR 


1 ſet ande the taking of St; Jad and St. Domit 
ia litt wh wor het — | 


| Bacon. 
Tui ſtrange /urpri/a/ put the knight 
And natal are — 7 7100 15 
There is a vaſt difference between them, as vaſt as 
| between inadverteney and deliberation, between ſur- 
ey and ſet 3 | 7 South. 
whoſe thoughts are employed in the weighty 
cares of empire, is not preſum'd to infpe& minuter 
my xfo carefully as * 122 the laws there 
ore ve him againſt the /2pri/es and machina- 
tions of deceitful men. hen Davenant. 
2. HO, I fuppoſe, which has nothing 
1 t. . 5 5 
Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 
Or that fantaſtick diſh ſome call furgyt ſe. 
ri $5 . King's Cookery. 
3. Sudden confuſion or/perplexity, 
To SURPRVSE, v. ai [/urpris, Fr. from 
Surprenare.] _ . 
1. To ron unawares; to fall upon unex- 
cted . : ; 
Pepe ebe of eur f ebe 
Sete upon Fife, give to the edge o“ th? ſword- 


His wife, his babes. -  Shakſpeare. |. 
Now do our ears befor&-our eyes, 'S 
Like men in miſty 5 
Ben Jonſin. 


e 
ſome fair appearing good ſuf pris | 

Shedi ate falſe, av jar” = the il. Aten. 
How ſhall he keep, what ſleeping or awake, 


A weaker ma riſe, a ſtronger take? Pope. 
aha "74-4 Far * 


Themingicd paſſions that /zpriz"d kis bean 
- 3 on. 
2. To aftoniſl by ſomething wonderful. 
People were net ſo much frighted as ſorprized at 
the bigneſs of the camel. LEltrange. 
3. To confuſe or perplex by ſomething 
Up he ſtarts, diſcover'd and /arpris'd. Milton. 
SUBPRI'S1NG participial adj. [from ſur- 
 priſec}. Wonderſul; raiſing ſudden won- 
der or concern . 
The greateſt actions of a'cHlebrated petfon, how- 
ever /p and extrabrfitiary, are no more than 
flat ate expected from him. | Speckater. 
Sum pRUSTINGLY «& au. ee ſurpriſing.] 
Joa degree that rai 


5 


If out of theſe ten thouſand we ſhould take the 
men that are employed in publick buſineſs, the 
number of thoſe who remain will be ſurprizing!y 
little. 257 


ue. e 
SUI D RT. z. / . ſur and cuider, old 
Prench, to thinle.] Over eening pride; 


inſolence.  Obſoters, | 
They overeomittien, were deprived TRA 
Of their. proud beauty, and the one moiety _ 


Nets futh tobt im eafy waxent Hearts — ) 
That men may not themſelves their own good parts 
Extol, without fuſpect of furquedry:” 


cond rebutter; anſwer to a rebutter. A 
term in the courts. „ 
Sunk Kprk. 1. /. ſarreſoinure, Fr. 
A ſecond defence of the plain - 


= Ur 's a Dn, i lite to the rejvinder of 


#\ 


- 


To SURRE'NDER.' v. 4. { ſurrendre, old 
Lo ö 5 
1. To yield up; to deliver ußß. 
Bolemn dedieation of chaiches-ſerves not only to 
make them publicky but further alſo toſurredd# up 


wn right! which: otherwiſe their. foönders migh. 
have in them, and tio make God himſelf their 


Hudibras. | 


| s wonder; in a 
manter that raiſes: wonder. 1 


ige deſendant, Which the. civilians call/|” 
| Bailey. | 


SUR 


| Retall thoſe grits, and we ate reaty to ſprrendor 
ry . 7 authant. 


' ours, reſume all of nune. 
2. To deliver up to an enemy: ſometimes 
| with 2p emphatical, 1 
Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, 
His life and long good fortune unto final- fate, _ 


He, willing to ſurrender up the caftle, forbade his 
ſoldlers to have any talk wich the . FI 
nalles. 


Surrender up to me thy captive breath; 
My pow”'r is nature's pow'r, my name * ; 
are. 


To SUA /VD EA. v. . To yield; to 

give one's ſelf up. | 
This mighey ArtHirhtdes tov ſurtenders now: 
Glanville. 


SUA 'nDER. * 
SURRE'N DRY. 14 from the verb.] 
1. The act of yielding. | 
Dur general mother, with eyes 
2 2 2 
mee urrendey, L 
On our firſt father. ; AY Milton, 


Having muſtkred up all the forces he could, the 
clouds above and the deeps below he prepares for a 
ſrrrenur; aſſerting from a miſtak en computation, 
that al} chef wil not come up to neùr the quantity 
requiſite. Mood ward. 

er 


| Jubu's ſarrenter 
Would give up Africk- unto Cæſar's hands. 


If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſition 
as he bears, this laſt ſurrender of his will but offend 
us. Sbalſſpeare. 

That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted 
intelligence of that ſurrender, Clarendos. 
As oppreſſed ſtates made themſelves Homagers to 
the Romans to engage their protection, fo we ſhould 
hay made an entire ſurrendry of ourſelves to God, 


Decay of Feng. 

In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, is required 

a ſurrender on the giver's part of all the property 

he has init; and to the mak ing of a thitg ſatred, 
this ſurrender by its rigtit owner is neceſſary 


Sunne TION, ” 1. [ furreprus, Lat.] Sud- 
1 and ùnpereived invaſton or Iutru. 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, and ſius 
of — farrepeive, ? | 

Kia Do VIOUS.. adj, [ furreptitius, 

. 

aſFrtion. Brotun. 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the 


Ol Teſtawent, the better to ſecufe it from ſur- 
reptitious practices. Gobermment F the Tongue. 


5 : 


A correct copy of the Duneiad the many /ur- 


— 


4 


epti/ious ones have rendered neceſſary. 
1 Letter t6 Publiſber of Pope's Dnciad, 


titious..]' By ſteakh; fraudulently. 
Thou haſt got it mgre ſurreptitioigſſyj than he did, 
| and with leſs effect. Covernment of The Tongue. 
| To SUA. v. . | ſurrago, Lat.] 
To put in the place of another. 
Sv KOGA TE. . / urmgatut, Lat.] A 
deputy ; a delegate; the deputy of an 
_ "eccleſiaſtical judge, mY 
Sono oro, 3. / [ Jartogatio, Lat.] 
The act of putting in another place. 


E SURROUND. v. g. ¶ ſurronder, Fr.] To 


environ; to encompaſs; to encloſe on 
all ſſides. | 1 
__ Yellivg monſters that with ceaſeleſs ery ., 


ner. . | Hoster. | Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. Milton. 
F: I f s 
8 5 
13 gi me 


"% 


Cech ey from thay 


Clond and ever-during drk 


2 
Bad angels ſeen 
On wibg under the zuruing cope of Kell, 
'Twitt upper, wether, and ſurrounding fires, 
Milton. 
As the bodies 8 us diverſely affect 
our e tHe mind is forced to receive the im- 


— 
„ Ana ooo PI, an Lo 7 


2. The act of reſigning or giving up to an- 


we might have gained a title to his deliveratrites, 
South. 


Hammond. 
Done by ſtealth; gotten or pro- 


Scatizer hach not trabflated the firft; perhaps. 
 ſuppoling it firrepritfour, or tnworthy fo great an 


Phe Nfaſorites numbered not only the ſections 


— — 


pre Wl | Locke. 
Sbrse“ fp. 2 /. [Th algebra. ] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 
whatever taken as the root. Frescur, 


'SuRs0'L1D Problem, n. ſ. [In mathema- 
; ticks. That which cannot be reſolved 
hut by curves of a higher nature than a 
eonick ſection. Harris, 
 SURTOU'T. 2. f. [Fr.] A large coat worn 


over all the reſt, | 
| The ſurtout if abroad'you wear, 


— — ot oe 


|| Repels the rigour of the air; 


Would you be warmer, if at home 

You had the fabrick, and the loer ? Prier, 
Sir Roger the mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to ſquirt kennel-water upon him, ſo that he 
was forced to wear a ſurtout of oiled cloth, by which 
means he came home pretty clean, except where the 
 fortoint was a little ſcanty. Arbathnor. 
To Surve'NnE. v. a. [ /urvenir, Fr.] To 
ſypervene ; to come as an addition, 
Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that /xrveres 
lethargies, which commonly terminates in a con- 
ſumption, | Harvey. 

To SURVEY, v. c. L ſurveir, old Fr.] 
1. To overlook; to have under the view; 

to view as from a higher place. | 
agen Surveys, and well might where he 


So hight above... | Milton. 
bay with thoſe ftreams he no reſemblance 


old | 
Whoſe ſoam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t* explore, 
Search not his bottom; but ſurvey his ſhores 
4 Tt 5 f Den bum. 
2. To overſee as one in authority. 
3. To view às examining. 3 


- All pale and ſpecehleſs, he farvey'd 9 
ö LIT > 7 b 
4. To meaſure and eſtimate land or build- 


© ings. 
Svryr'y. #. from the verb.] 
Jö;— - OR 
Ner ſtars in all their vaſt ſurvey 
Ulelefs beſides! See 
Onder his proud ſurvey the city lies, | 
And like a mitt beneath a hill doth riſe, Denbam. 
| No longer letted of bis prey 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, © 
* Oferlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 


Tilton. 


2. Saperintendence. 


To weigh againſt his oppoſite, 


And nods at ev'ry houfe his threat'ning fire. | 
TR : ö ; 4 5 205 Dryden. . 


3. Menſuration. e 
SuF To. 2. J. from /arory.] - 
1. An overſeer; one placed to ſuperintend 
n Wer t not madneſi theny g 
To make the ſox /urveyor of the fold ? Shakſpeare. 
* Bop Fox was not only. a grave counſelJor for 
War or peace, but alſo a good fur ber of . 

5 8 a; on,. 
2. A meaſurer of land. pom 4 
Should we ſurve7 
The plot of fititation, and the model; 
Qitftion ſurveyors, know our own eſfate, oo 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, — © | 

Shalſpeare, 


808 
ela was a meaſuting · rad far taking the 
digecnfions of buildings; from hence came decem- 
pedator, for | . 
Sunvsross nr. 2. . [from furveyer. | 
be office of a ſurveyor. 
To SURVI'EW. V. 2. LVurvesir, old Fr.] 
To overlook ; to have in view; to ſur- 
vey. Not in uſe. 
That turret's frame moſt admirable was, 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed around, 
And lifted high above this earthly maſs, 
Which it farview'd, as hills do lower ground. 
To SURVTE VE. v. «. ¶ fupervivo, Latin; 
1 farvivre, French.] 
1. To live after the death of another. 
I 'il affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe 8 me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever. Shakſpeare, 
Thoſe that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love. 


Shakſpeare, 
a Try pleaſure, = * 3/56 
Which, when no other enemy furvives, | 
Sull conquers all the conquerors, Denham. 


2. To live after any thing. 
Now that he is dead, bis immortal fame fur- 
viveth, and flouriſheth in the mouths of all people. 
| Spenſer. 
The love of horſes which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. Dryden. 
The rhapſodies, called the characteriſtieks, would 
never have /urvived the firſt edition, if they had 
not diſcovered fo ſtrong a tincture of infidelity. 
Hates. 
3. To remain alive. 
Nos longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch-wits /zarviv'd a thouſand years; 
Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt ; 

Our ſons their fathers* failing language ſee, 


Aud ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. Pope. | 


To Survive. v. a To outlive. 
SURVITVER, #. /{ * ſurvives 
who outlives anather. | 

Your father loſt a father, 

That father, his; and the ſurvivor bound 

In fitial obligation, for ſome term, 

To do obſequious ſorrow, Shakſpeare. 

Although forme died, the father beholding fo 

many defcents, the number of farwivors muſt ſtill 

be very great. ; | Brown, 
| I did diſcern 


From his /urvivors, I could nothing learn. Denb. 
Her majeſty is heir to the ſarvivor of the late 
King... Sift, 
SURVIVERS HIP. 2. / [from /arviver,] 
The ſtate of outliving another. 
© Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unleſs 
where the grant has been by /arviverbip. re 
SUSCEPTIBILITY. 2. J. | tram /uſceprible.] 
Quality of admitting; igudency to- 
admit. | 
The ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, and the 
effects thereof, is the general providential law 
whereby ocker phyſical beings are governed. Hale, 
SUSCE/PTIBLE, gaj. { /uſeeptible, Fr. 
Prior has accented this improperly on 
the firſt ſyllable. ] Capable af admit- 
ting; diſpoſed to admit. 
He moulded him platonicall 


de 


cau 


4 - 


J One 


ighting firſt in the choice of the materials, be- 
fe he found him ſuſceptible of good form. | 
| | 2 | Wotton. 
I their tender years they are more ſuſceptible of 
"-Mirtuous impteſſions than afterwards, when folicited 
oy vulgar inclinations. L' EArange. 
Chilaren's minds are narrow, and uſyally /i/- 
cept ible but of oge thought at onge. Luck 
Blow with empty words the Tafeepible * 
r 


7 igr. 

$vsc#'er1ON, 2. , [ /uſcepiys, Lat.] Act 
of taking. 1 

A canon, promated to holy orders be ſore he is of 


8 lawful age far. the ſuſc rien of odere, {hall have 
© voice in the chapter. Ai 


E. 


5 


uſeg by Cicero. Aniuulinot. 


to his own idea, 


ge. | 


$US 


| SUSCE'eTLvE, adj, [from ſuſceptnr, Latin. 


This word is more analogical, though 


leſs uſed, than /u/ceptib/e.] Capable to 
admit. | 


Since our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errours on all 
fides, it is fit we ſhould have» notices given us how 


far other perſons may become the cauſes of falſe 
judgments. Watts. 
SUSCI PIENCY, z. / [from ſuſcipient.] 
Reception admiſſion. | 
SUSCUPIENT. . /. [/u/cifiens, Lat.] 
One who takes; one that admits or re- 
CELVES, * : g 
To SU'SCITATE. v. 2. DHaſcuer, Fr, 
ſuſcito, Lat.] To rouſe; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effects, and | 
only /uſcitates thoſe forms whoſe determinations are 
ſeminal, and proceed from the idea of themſelyes. 

| Brown. 
SusCc1TaA'TION, 2. J. | ſuſcitation, Fr. from 
ſuſcitate,) The act of rouſing or ex 
citing. 
To Susrg'cT, v. 3. | ſuſpicio, ſuſpectum, 
Latin. ] . 
1. To imagine with a degree of fear and 
jealouſy what is not known, 

Nothing makes a man ſinpect much, more than 
to know littlez and therefore men ſhould remedy 
ſuſpicion by procuring te know more, Bacon, 


Let us not then ſ#/pe& our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure. Ilton. 


From her hand I could iel po ill. Milton. 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. 
Though many poets may /u/pe&# themſelves for 
the partiali 
I know myſelf too well to be ever ſatisfied with my 
own conceptions. Dryden. 
Some would perſuade us that body and extenſion 
are the ſame thing, which changes the ſigni fication 
of words; which I would not /u/pe# them of, they 
having ſo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy of 
others. - 5 Lale. 
3. To hold uncertain ; to doubt, 

I cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well atteſted, 
that I have no manner of reaſon to ſuſpe& the 
truth. N | Addiſon: 

To SUSPE'CT. v. 2. To imagine guilt. 
If 1 //peFt without cauſe, let me be your jeſt, 
a Shakſpeare, 


SusPE'CT. part. adj [ /u/pr, Fr.] Doubt- 
ut, | | 

Sordid intereſts or affeQation of ſtrange relations 

are not like to render your reports, ſuſpect or partial. 

| Clan ville · 


SusPE'CT. 3. /. [from the verb.] Suſpi- 


ſolete. 


No fancy mine, no other wrong /ſpe#t, | 
Make me, © vir tuous ſhame, chy jaws e, 


The ſale of offices and tawns in France, | 


If they were known, as the pet is great, | 


Whuld make thee quickly hop without a head, 
F ene. 
My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breait 
Doubt and /a/pe#, alas] are plac'd tap late, 
You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did 
ſeaſt. Shak are, 


There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a | 


man may juſtly hold a /u/þe@, Racon, 
Nathing more jealous than a favourite towards 
the wainiug time and spec of ſatiety. oiton, 
They might hold ſure intelligence 
Among themſelves, without /uſpe@ t' offend. 
| | aniel, 
If the king ends the differences, and takes away 
the ſuſpecꝭ, the caſe will be no worſe than when 
two ducllifts enter the field. Suckling. 


To Susr END. v. a, [ /uſpendre, Fr. . 
pendo, Latin.] | 
1. To hang; to make 


to hang by any 
Pooh 'S Bp 


by of parents to their youngeR children, | 


cion; imagination without Nd. Ob- 


SUS 

893 A 
Cue 4 in 3 
Our Gols, which, to ce our ſtate, 1 
Weite e [hu 'twixt het and me. Due. 

It is teportec 1 that in- the «temgle of 
Serapis there was an jron chariot Tm by load - 
ſtones; which ones removed, the chariot fell aq4 
was daſhed to pieces. Bre us 
2. To make to depend upon. ‚ 

God bath in the ſeriptuze ſuſpendad the promiſe 

of eternal life vpon this condition, that, without 

obedience and holineſs of life, no man chall ever 

ſee the Lord Tillegſer. 


ſe ord, | 
3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for a 
time, | 
The harmony © | 
Cp hell, and took with taviſhment | 
The thronging audience. iter. 
The guam nor fights nor flies 3 their fate ſo gear, 
At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear. — 5 


The Britiſh dame, fam'd far reſiſtleſs grace, 
Contends nat naw but fer the ſecond place z 
Our lave /uſpended, we negleR the fair, 
For whom we burn'd, to gaze adoring here. 


4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 
Suſpend your indignation agaiaſt my brothor, till 

you can derive from him better teſtimony of his 

intent. Shatſpeare, 

His aaſwerdid the nymph attend? 

Her looks, ber ſighs, her geitures all did pray him; 

But Godfrey wiſely did his grant pen, 
He doubts the worſt, and thata while 22 


y ak; 

To them ves I left hem; 3 y 

For I Ven 7 \ Milton. 

The ow for ſuſpending the play 6.0! 
nded. ; 

This is the hinge on which turns the 125 of 

intellectual beings, in their ſteady roſecution. of 


true felicity, that they cap ſuſperd this proſecution 
in abel caſes, dib bey dae ther ton hem. 


5. To keep undetermined. . 
A man may.ſuſpend bis choice from being deter 
mined tor or aggiatt the thing propaſed, till he bat 
examiged whether it be really of a gatute to make 
him happy or oo. Lecke. 
6. To debar far a time from the execution 
of ap office gr enjoyment of a reyenue. 
Good men ſhould not be /ufpenged from the en 
ciſe of their miniſtry, and deprived of their liveli- 
hood, for ceremonzjes which are on all hands ac- 
knowledged indifferent. «Sanderſon, 
The biſhop of [London was ſummoned fer pot 
ſuſpending Dr. Sharp. 3 Sxoifts 
Song EXE. u. fo | fuſpent, Fr. ſuſpenſuro 
atin. . 
1. Uncertainty; delay af certaipty or de- 
termination; in determination. 
Fill this be done, their good affeQtion toward 
the ſafety. of the church is acceptable ; but the way 
they preſoribe us to preſerve it by, muſt reſt ia 
6 
true joyꝰs 7 
What dream eaa 1 D Waller, 
Ten days the prophet in fu/per/e re main d, 
Would no man's fate-pronaunce ; at lait conftrain'd 
By Ichacus, he folemuly defign's | 
| Me for the ſacrifice.” | e | 
2. Act of withholding the judgment. 
In propoſitions, where though the proofs in view 
ate of moſt momept, yet there are ſufficient ground: 
to ſuſpe&t that there is fallacy, qr proota as 17 


4 


able to be produced qu the'conrary fide, theres 6. 

Peine or diſſent are often voluntary. n 
Whatever neceflity determines to the purſujt of 

real bliſs, the ſame necefſity eſtabliſhes 5 
deliberation and ſcrutiny, whether us ſatisioinn 
. milleads from our-true e Leeke, 
3. Stop in the midit of two oppoſites, 

For thee the ſages, (ſeverely kind; ordain 

A cool ſuſpenſe (rom pleaſure or from pain. Pype. 
SusPe'xgE. adj. [ Juſpenſus, Latin, ] 
1. Held from proceeding, 


2 


$32 


— 
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N . 
The light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in heav'n 


Held by thy voice. Milton. 
2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. 


The ſelf-fame orders allowed, but yet eſtabliſhed 
in more wary and /#/þenſe manner, as being to ſtand 
In force till God ſhould give the opportunity of ſome 
general cooference what. might be beſt for every of 
ahem afterwards to do; had both prevented all oc- 
cafion of juſt diſlike which others might take, and 
reſerved a greater liberty unto the authors them- 
ſelves, of entering unto further conſultation after- 
wards. Hooker. 
This ſaid, he ſat ; and expeRtation held 
His looks /uſpen/e, awaiting who appear'd | 
To ſecond or oppoſe. | Milton, 
Susre'nsroN; 2. /. [/u/penfion, Fr. from 


uſpend, ] + 
I 2 2 of 8 hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 
3. Act of delaying. 9 . 
| Had we had time to pray, 
With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould haye 


__ fought, © | 
That fad decree's ſuſpenſian to have wrought. 
4. A8 of withholding or balancing the 


* judgment, | 
In his Indian relations, wherein are contained 
Incredible accounts, he is ſurely to be read with 
fen ha; theſe are they which weakened his au- 
thogitics with former ages, for he is ſeldom men- 
tioned without derogatory parentheſes, Brown. 
The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubita- 
" tion, may be called ſuſpenſion; and that which in 
"the fantaſtick will is obſtinacy, is conſtancy in the 
intellectual. u es Grew. * 


J. Iaterruption; temporary ceſſation. 


+. Not was any thing done for the better adjuſtiog | 
things in the time of that /ſu/p2»/on, but every 


thing leſt in the ſame ſtate of unconcernedneſs as 
before, 


| All without proof. 5 | 
„Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will 


before. | Clarendon, 
6. Temporary privation of an office : as, 
Ra. clerk incurred ſuſpenſion. 3 
us®z'n80RY.. adj. L ſuſpenſoire, Fr. ſuſ- 
e E. That by which any thing 
hangs. - | fo 
There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which 
are wanting in man, as the ſeventh or /u/j 772 
- muſcle of the eye. ; ay, 
SUSPICION, 3. / [| /uſpicion, Fr. ſuſpi- 
+ cio, Lat.] The act of (afpedling 3 ima 
gination of ſomething ill without proof. 
This /xpicion Miſo for the hoggith. hrewdoeks 
ef her braſo, and Mopſa for a very ualikely eovy, 
ney. 


— 


ſtumbled upon, 


Suſpicions amongſt thoughts are like bats amongſt 
© birds, they ever fly by twilight; they are to be re- 
preſſed, or at the leaſt well guarded, for they cloud 


1 L Bacon, 
Suſpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes; 


For i teaſon is but truſted like a fox, 

Who, ne er ſo tame, fo cheriſh'd and loek'd up, 

Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shakſprare, 
Thouth wiſdom wake, /#/picion ſleeps 

At wiſdom's gate 4 and to ſimplicity | 
Reſitus her charge, while goodaeſs thinks no ill 


| Where no ill ſeems. _ Milton. 
Svse1'cious. 44. e Latin. 
1. Inclined to ſuſpect ; inclined to imagine 


* 9 


love the 


_ for ever be ſbiciaus, and no man can he 
8 | South. 


perſon he ſulpects, .. 
2. Indicating ſuſpicion or fear. 


„A wiſe man will flud us to be rogues by our faces: 


we have a ſuſpiclors, fearful, contirained counte- 


-nance, often turning and ſlinking through narrow 
8 lanes. 1 3 NG * Swift. 
3. Liable to ſuſpicion 7 giving reaſon to 


imagine ill. 
Ther, becauſe the light of his candle too much 

| drowned theirs, were glad to lay hold on fo colour- 
able matter, aud exceeding forward to traduce him 
3 an author of ſuſpicious innovations, 


Haller. 


7 
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| 


| 


| SUS 
I ſpy a black ſipiclous threatꝰ ning cloud 
That will — with our . ſun, Sabi. 


Authors ate ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwal - 
| lowed, whd pretend to deliver antipathies, ſympa- 


thies, and the occult abſtruſities of things, Brown, 


| His life 
Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 
Little /#ſpicions to any king. Milton. 
Many miſchievous inſeQs are daily at work, to 
make people of merit /#/pirious of each _ 


- Pope 
SusP1'c10USLY, adv. [from fuſpicimis, | 
1. With ſuſpicion. 4 
2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion, _. 
| His guard entering the place, found Plangus with 
his ſword in his hatid, but not naked, but ſtanding 
ſupicieuſly enough, to one already ay Pf 
idney 
SusP1'c10UsNESS, 2. J [from ſuſpicions. |] 
Tendency to ſuſpicion. 

To make my eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, 
by reaſon of the /u/piciouſneſs of Milo, and my 
young miſtreſs, | Sidney. 

SusPIRA'TION. 2. ff [| /uſpiratio, from 
ſuſpiro, Lat.] Sigh ; adi of fetching the 
3 breath deep. | 
Not cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſu/piration of forc'd breath, 
That can denote me truly. Shatſpeare, | 
In deep ſu/pirations we take more large gulphs of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love or ſorrow. | 


More, 

To SusrIRE. v. 2. | ſuſpiro, Lat.] 

1. To ſigh; to feteh the breath deep. 

2. It ſeems in Shalſpeare to mean only, to 
begin to. breathe ; perhaps miſtaken for 
reſpire. bs ! 

Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday /uſpire, 


There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 
Shakſpeaxe. 


To SUSTAIN, v. a. [ fouftenir, French; 
ſuſtineo, Latin.] 
1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 
The largneſs and lightneſs of her wings and tail 
ſuſtain her without laſſitude. ore. 
| Vain is the force of man, x 
To cruſh the pillars that the pile /ſufain. Dryden. 
2. To ſupport ; to keep from ſinking under 
evil. Ne, | 
The admirable curioſity and fingular excellency of 
this deſign will /z/tain the patience, and animate 
the induſtry, of him who ſhall undertake it. 
a | Holder. 
If he have no comfortable expeAations of another 
life to Iain him under the evils in this world, he 
is of all creatures the moſt miſerable, Tillotſon, 
3. To maintain; to keep. 
What food 
Will he convey up thither to ſuſtain 
Himſelf and army ? 
But it on her, not ſhe on it depends; 


My labour will ain me. Milton. 
4. To help; to relieve; to aſſiſt. 
neither to entreat for him, or any way uſtain him. 
| 8 Shakſpeare. 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to /uſtain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 


5. To bear; to endure. 
Can Ceyx then /u/tain to leave his wife, 1 , 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of liſe? Dryd. 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ///air . 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in 87 23 — 


ryden, 

The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and 
Juftains the ſhock with all the force which is natural 

to her; but a heart in love has its foundations ſapped. 


Addiſon. 
6. To beat without yielding. | 
Sacharifſa's beauty's wine 
Which to madneſs doth incline ; | 


Hooker, | 


Such a liquor as no brain 
That in mortal can ain. Walter. 


3 


Milton. | 
For ſhe the body doth /ufain and cheriſh, Davies. | 


They charged, on pain of perpetual difpleFare, 


He dooms to death, aſſerting publick right. Dryd. 


S WA 
7. To ſuffer; to bear as inflicted. 
i If you omit | 

The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall u more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. Sbakſprae 

Were it 1 thought death menac'd would cine 
This my attempt, I would /z/fain alone 
The worſt and not perſuade thee. Millan, 
| SUSTAI'NABLE, adj. [ fouftenable, French; 


from ſuſtain.] That it may be ſuſtaincd. 


[Susral'NER. 2. V [from /uftair.] 


4 


1. One that props ; one that ſupports, 
| 2. One that fuffbrs; a ſufferer, Fe 
Thyſelf haſt a /z#airer been 
Of much affliction in my cauſe, Chapman, 
SU'STENANCE. 2. /. [ ſouffenance, Fr, | 
1. Support; maintenance. 
Scarcehy allowing himſelf fit /u/erarce of life, 
rather than he would ſpend thole goods for whoſe 
ſake only he ſeemed to joy in life, . Sidney, 
There are to one end ſundry means ; as for the 
Juſftenance of our bodies many kinds of food, many 
ſorts of raiment to clothe our nakedneſs. Hooker, 
+ Is then the honour of your daughter of greater 
moment to her, than to my daughter her's, whoſe 
| Juftenance it was? Addiſon. 
2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. 
The experiment coſt him his life for want of 
ſuſtenance. L' Eftrange. 
The ancients were inventers of all arts neceliary 
to life and uſtenance, as plowing and ſowing. 
: \ Temple, 
SUSTENTA'TION, 2. /. | ſuſtentation, Fr. 
| from /uftento, Latin. 
1. Support; preſervation from falling. 
Theſe ſtreams once raiſed above the earth, have 
their aſcent and /u/en/ation aloft promoted by the 
Alr. 5 AE 6yles 
2. Uſe of victuals. x | 
A very abſtemious animal, by reaſon of its frigi- 
dity and latitaney in the winter, will long ſubſitt 
without a viſible /ufentation, Brown, 
3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. 
When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 
on to populate, without foreſeeing means of life and 
ſuftentation; it is of neceſſity that once in an age 
they diſcharge a portion of their people upon other 
nations. 1 acon. 
SUSURRA TION. z. J. [from /uſurro, Lat.] 
Whiſper ; ſoft murmur, 
SUTE. u. . [for ſuite.] Sort, I believe 
only miſprinted, 55 ; 
Touching matters belonging to the church. of 
_ Chriſt, this we conceive, that they are not of one 
ſute. | Hooker, 
Su'TLER.- z. J. F focteler, Dutch ; /udler, 
German.] A man that ſells proviſions 
and liquor in a camp, | | 
I ſhall ufer be 
Vato the camp, and profits will accrue, Shal/peare. 
Send to the /utler's ; there your're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. Dryd. 
Su'TURE, #. /. | ſuture, Latin. | 
1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, parti- 
cularly of ſtitching wounds, 
Wounds, if held in cloſe contact for ſome time, 
reunite by inoſculation: to maintain this fituation, 
ſeveral ſorts of /u/ures have been invented: thoſe 
now ohiety deſcribed are the interrupted, the glovers, 
the quilled, the twiſted and the dry /urures; but the 
. Interrupted and twiſted are almolt the only uſeful 
. 1 "Sharps 
2. A particular articulation : the bones of 
the cranĩum are joined one to another by 
four ſutures, Quincy. 
Many of our veſſels degenerate into ligaments, and 
the ſutures of the ſcull are aboliſhed in old age. 
e 7 Arbuthnot, 
SWAB. . / [ fwabb, Swedifh.] A kind 
of mop to clean floors. F 
To SWAB, v. a. 1,5 mand Sax. ] To clean 
_ a mop. It is now uſed chiefly at 
| ca, g 4 / 


wy He made him ab the deck. 
SwWã vnd BER. 1. /. { /wabber, Dutch.] A 
ſweeper of the deck. ; 
The maſter, the 2 the N01 and I, 
| , | d Marrian argery. 
ee A Shakſpeare, 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of 
this degenerate age, but the making a tarpawlin and 
a ſwabber the hero of a tragedy ? Dennis. 
To SWA'DDLE.,,V.4. N Saxon, | 
1. To ſwathe; to bind in clothes, gene- 
rally uſed of binding new-born children. 
; Inveſted by a veil of clouds, 
And ſwaddled as new-born in ſable ſhoulds ; 
For theſe a receptacle I deſign'd. 
How ſoon doth man decay! 
When cloths are taken from a cheſt of ſweets, 
To ſwaddle infants, whoſe young breath 
. Scarce knows the way; 
Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, 
Which do conſigu and ſend them unto death. 
Herbert. 


They /waddled me up in my night-gown with long | 


ieces of linen, till they had wrapt me about in a 
undred yards of ſwathe, Aadiſin. 


2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous 
Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, 
That could as well bind o'er as /waddle, Hudib. 
bound round the body, 
I begged them to uncaſe me: no, no, ſay they; 
put me to bed in all my ſwadales. Addiſon. 
SwA'DDLINGBAND, Y n./. [from ſavad. 
Swa'DDLINGCLOUT, wrapped round 
a new. born child, 
There as thou ſlept'ſt in tender /wadd/ing-62nd, 
And her baſe elfin brood there tor thee left: 
theft. Spenſer, | 
The great baby you ſee there is not yet out of his 
The /waddling5ands were purple, wrought with 
gold, | Dryden. 
Iſlandick.] To ſink down by its weight; 
to hang heavy. 
with their points, than in the jacent poſture, and 
ere vice the wall. Wotton. 


word, 
SwWA“DDLE. 2. / [from the verb.] Clothes 
and upon that carried me to one of their houſes, and 
SwADDLINGCLOrR. dle.] Cloth 
From thence a fairy thee unweeting reſt, 

Such men do changelings call, ſo changed by fairies 
feoaddiing-clouts, Shakſpeare, 
To SWAG. v. 1. [p1zan, Saxon; /weigia, 
They are more apt, in ſwagging down, to pierce 
Being a tall fiſh, and with ſides much compreſſed, 


he hath a long fin upon his back, and another | 


anſwering to it upon his belly; by which he s 
the better kept upright, or from /wagging on his 
ſides. re co. 
To Sw AOR. v. a. [from tage.] To eaſe; 
to ſoften; to mitigate. 

Apt words have pow'r to wage 
The tumours of a troubled miod, 
And are as balm to feſter'd wounds. 

Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and ſwage, 

Wich folema touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe 
Anguiſn, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. 


: | Milton. 
. | I will love thee: 
Though my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
I'd find ſome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should /wage itſelf, and be let looſe to thine. 
| Otway. 
Jo SWA GGER. v. 2. [ /wadderen, Dut. 
to make a noiſe ; ppexan, Saxon. ] To 
blaſter; to bully ; to be turbulently and 
tumultuouſly proud and inſolent. 
Drunk? ſquabble? frwagger ? and diſcourſe ſuſ- 
tain with one's own ſhadow? Oh thou invincible | 
ſpirit of wine? | » Shakſpeare, 
Iii the gage of one that I ſhould fight withal, if 
he be alive; a raſcal that /waggered with me laſt 


niht. Shakſpeare.| 
The leſſer ſize of mortals love to ſwagger for 


epinioas, and to boaſt infallibility of Knowledge. 


. 


Shelvock. | Many fuch affes in the world huff, look big, ftare, f 


Sandys. 


Mihos, T 


SWA 
dreſs, cock, and ſwogger at the ſame 


þ 

He chuck'd, 

| And ſearcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, 
But /rvagger*d like a lord. Dryden. 
Confidence, how weakly ſoever founded, hath 
ſome effect upon the ignorant, who think there is 
ſomething more than ordinary in a ſwaggering man, 
that talks of nothing but demonſtration. Tillorſor. 
To be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, and 
ſupereilious; to /tvagger at our footmen, and brow- 
beat our inferiours. Collier, 
What a pleaſure is it to be victorious in a cauſe ? 
to /wagger at the bar? for a lawyer I was born, 
and a lawyer I will be, Arbuthnot. 


SWA'GGERER, 2. . [from ſwagger. ] A 
bluſterer; a bully; a turbulent noiſy 
fellow. | 

He's no ſevaggerer, hoſteſs ; a tame cheater: you 
may ſtroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound. 
hakſpeare, 

SWA'GGY, adj, [from ſawag,] Dependent 
by its weight, 

The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from his 
ſwagg y and prominent belly, Brown: 

SWAIN, 2. J. [ypein, Saxon and Runick, ] 

1. A young man. 

That good knight would not ſo nigh repair, 
Himſelf eſtranging from their joyance vain, 
Whoſe fellowſhip ſeem'd far unfit for warlike ſevair, 

| _ Spenſer, 

2. A country ſervant employed in huſ- 
bandry, 

It were a happy life 


noiſy rate, 


— 


3. A paſtoral youth. | 
Bleſt c ns ! whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel; 
Bleſt nymphs! whoſe /tvains thoſe graces ſing fo 


well. Pope. 
Leave the meer country to meer country ſwains, 
And dwell where life in all life's glory reigns. 


| Harte. 
SwA'INMOTE, 2. , | ſwainmotus, law 
Latin.] A court touching matters of 
the foreſt, kept by the charter of the 
foreſt thrice in the year. This court of 
fwainmote is as incident to a foreſt, as 
the court of piepowder is to a fair, 
The fwainmote is a court of freeholders 
within the foreſt, Canvell, 


To SWALE, J v. a, elan, Saxon, to 
To SWEAL, kindle, | To waſte or 


blaze away; to melt: as, zhe candle 
ſwales. | 


SwAa'LLET. u. J. Among the tin-miners, 
water breaking in upon the miners at 
their work, | ; Bailey. 

SwA'LLOW, #. J. [ypalepe, Saxon; bi. 
rundo.] A ſmall bird of paſſage ; or, 
as ſome ſay, a bird that lies hid and 
ſleeps in the winter. 

The ſwallinv follows not ſummer more willingly 


than we your lordſhip. Shalkſpeare, 
F Daffodils, ip 


That comes before the ſwallow dares. Shakſpeare. 
The ſwallows make uſe of celendine, and the 
linnet ot euphragia. | Mere, 
When fevallorws fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 
To SWA'LLow, v. a, [ypelgan, Saxon; 
fwelgen, Dutch, f 
1. To take down the throat, js 
| 3 If little faults | 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ftretch our eye, 
Whole czpital crimes chew'd, ti , and di- 


geſted, 
Appear before us! Sbalſpeare. 
Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the coun- 
try ; and mult therefore ſtuallotu down opinions, as 


do but believe that they will do the cure, Locke. 


Glanville. | 


2, To receive without examination. 


L' Eftrange. | 


To. be no better than a homely ſwain, Shakſpeare. | 


vily people do empiricks pills, and have nothing to | 


3 


8 WA 
Conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 


| and'not/wallow it without examination as a mat- 
ter of faith. Locke, 


3. To engroſs; to appropriate: often with 


%þ emphatical, 
Far be it from me, that I ſhould ſwallow up or 
deſtroy. 2 Samuel. 


Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has /ewa//owed up the honour of thoſe 
who ſucceeded him, a | Pope, 

4. To abſorb ; to take . - to ſink in any 
abyſs; to ingulf: with zp. 

Though 11 the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Sbalſpeare. 

I may be pluck'd into the /rva//owing wom 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus“ grave. Sbalſpeare. 

Death is ſallocved up in victory. Corinthians. 

If the earth open her mouth, and /wa/low them 
15 e ſhall underſtand that theſe men have oy 
the Lord. umberss 

In bogs /tvallow'd up and loſt, Milton. 
He hid many things from us, not that they would 
ſwallow up our underſtanding, but divert our atten» | 
tion from what is more important. Decay of Piety» 
Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herſelf, 
And like a whirlpool ſwallow her own ſtream?. 
| Dryden, 
Should not the ſad occaſion ſevallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addi. 
O Occup = 4 5 i 0 
The neceſlary proviſion for life ſwallows the 
greateſt part of their time. Lecke, 
6, To ſeize and waſte, 5 

Corruption ſeallow'd what the liberal hand 

= bounty vor ea ; a omſon. 
7. To engroſs; to engage completely. 

7 The bail and the — are ſwallowed up of 
wine. ; Ifaiahs 
8, Swallow implies, in all its figurative 

ſenſes, ſome nauſeous or contemptuous 
idea, ſomething of groſſneſs or of tolly. 


Swa'LLow. #. /. [from the verb.] The 
throat; voracity, ' | 
Had this man of merit and mortification been 
called to account for his ungodly ſwwa/lorv, in gorging 
down the eſtates of helpleſs widows and orphans, he 
would have told them that it was all for charitable 
uſes, South, 


Swa'LLOWTAIL, 2. /. A ſpecies of willow. 

The ſhining willow they call /wa//owtail, becauſe 

of the pleaſure of the leaf. Bacon. 

Sw ALLOWWO RT. *. * aſcle pia. ] A 
plant, 


SWAM, The preterit of /evim, 


SWAMP. 2. /. [/wamms, Gothick ; ppam, 

Saxon ; ſuamm, Iſland ick; /awamme, Dut. 

ſuomp, Daniſh ; ſwamp, Swediſh.] A 
marſh ; a bog; a fen. 


SWAM . adj. [from mp. Boggy L 
feany, | i 
Swampy ſens breathe deſtruiye myriads. 

| Themſon, 


' SWAN. "./. [7pan, Saxon; ſuan, Daniſh ; 

ſwaen, Dutch; cycnus, Latin, ] 

The wan is a large water-fowl, that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it is young. 
Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is 
like that of a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, and a 
little hooked at the lower end of it: the two fides 
below its eyes are black and ſhiny like ebony. 
Swans uſe wings like ſails, which catch the wind, 
ſo that they are driven along in the water. Th 
feed upon herbs and ſome ſort of grain like a gooſe, 

and ſome are ſaid to have lived three hundred years, 
There is a ſpecies of /twars with the feathers of their 
heads, towards the breaſt, marked at the ends with 
a gold colour pclining to red, The an is reck- 
oned by Moſes among the unclean cxeaturesz but it 
was conſecrated to Apollo the gad of muſick, betauſe 
it was ſaid to fing melodioully. wheo it was near 
expiring z a tradition geacrally received; but 1 


Jo 


* 


2 


* 2 
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Tuben maunts the throge, high. plac\d;before the [ Salurn, 1. J. {from jwa}. 
Compare hr ee with — hat 6 +20 & Þ ſhrine ; - makes a on 1075 9 who 
thee think thy ſwan g mw. Ia cn around the ſwarming people join, Dryd. Obſol * e ot arms, 
brave | : ; 

8 ee, „ To by crowded; to be overrun; toe] ide ze eee theſe three gehe: thee l 
Then if he loſey he makes a ſeoan/like end. thronge ö 3 not amount to a man, Shak Tjpeare, 

| Sa ef Theſe garriſons you have now planted throughout SWATCH, 2. / A ſwath, Not in uſe, 

he fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, all Ireland, near place /warms with ſold iers. One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie 
Ok feeble men with fainter groans | Spenſer. | As harlie in ſwazebes may fill it thereby, 74. 
Like arring ſound reſults, and iringles j in 5 y, | Her lower region gba with all ſort of fowl, ow” 


of ſeven floods, =| ber eiten with . and her ſe ith whole oss. | SWATH + . de, Dutch.) 
Fat of / to ar one def on "Dryden. erke eee eee e ry pe * Du by the mower, 


The idea which an Engliſhman (fgnifies by the Thoſe days farmed with fables, and from ſuch | With a. and.raking, and ſetting on cox, 
1 is a Mhite colour, long neck, black Leak, grounds took hints for fictions, poiſoning the world Graſſe, lately in aller, is meat for an ox. Tuffer 
ac . 2 whale fouls aud all theſe of a certain | ever after. Broqon. The ſtrawy reeks, 1 for, his cage : ty 
N wer 1 in the water, and Life - ears with ills, the boldeſt are aſraid, Fall down be fore hi 22 the mowers ſerath. 
oo 4 4* kind of naiſe Locke. Mo foo due for a tender maid? Young. |. Af 91 Shakſpeare, 
0 multitudes, gon as yaur grails is mown, if it lie thick i 
5 we of 10 fifa 1. N. Wan and ir] A | . Not fo thick /wvarm'd once the ſoil | the ſegath, neither air nor ſun cap paſs eel brough 
SONY af 4 imitating t warm Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton, | timer, 


It is uſed 1 ſation for climbi 2. A continued quantity, 
Swar. adv. [ad uipa, to do at a ſnatch, Lal . we e ee An affection'd * that . ſtate without book, 


1 | 
- Tfandick, ] aſtily; with haſty vio- | 2 — 85 embracing it with the 1 and utter it by great / waibr. Slalſprare. 
98 ed did it ond. Y ; Coma al SWART, I adj. k . 7 . | 3» ITpedan, to bind, Saxon.] A band; a 
4 * — word. 1 " 5 T ©: "yg ich | - An 3 —_ _ whereof is eut into three 
0 SWAT. v. a. o excha e. ee To arp and round teeth four inches long: the ot! 
Swor: ng 1. Nd Wert win —_ N pr 5 pr 1 e A vl _ my 
n ſtrange, with viſage /war 13 A t i 
Sw ARD. 1. 9 ns Swediſh. ] And wats o/ 9 9ꝗ 41 all —5 Gig affray, | ſeveral ditia 8 1 N e * 
1. The ſkin Through the world hen ſwarm d in te, part. Long pieces of linen they folded about me, til 
2. The ſurface of the ground: whence | : - Spenſer. 22 had wrapped me in above an I gets of 
1 ſevard, or green ſwwerd. of N ran "#0017; 560d 
Water kept too long looſens and 7 the ſtuard, I day 72 NN K ue | To SWATHE, VD. ls lx pe dan, Saxon.] To 
| makes it ſubject to ruſhes and coarſe gra grabs e Whereas I was back and/ wart before; ind, as a child with 2 and rollers. 
The noon of night was paſt and Gene,. Thar betty an Ted vid, oi pou ee... ee d see 
Came dreadlefs er the level /roart, that lies a 0 15 Shakfpeare. } I' th Swarhing cloaths the other, from their nurſer 
, Between the wood aud the ſwift e No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, £3 | Were {tol” Ns - Shabfoeare, 
5 2 — | i * 3 power o'er true ty cone} Milton, N. children nc never /wathed, or bound about 
, 2. ilton it ſeems to fiomi oom with any thipg, when they are firſt born; but are 
2 and computſibles plow up the. / ori = malignant. 1 war if en: | put naked into the bed with their parents to 7 
| bot 
leys low | ' 
Swakk. T he proce of fear | 8 by Ye ralleys low, | Squath'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out 
. whoſe freſh lap the ſeogrt ſtar ſparely looks. With oli : : 
. e branches cover'd round about. Dryden. 
| SW \ Duh, nm, [yyeanm, Saxon; euerm , Milton. Maſter's feet are ſwath'd no longer, 5 


| To SwART, v. a, [from the noun,] To | II ia the night top oft he kicks 
reat Soy or number of bees, or other | ] | 


1 Ag blacken ; to duſk, Or ſhews his loco-motive tricks. Prior, 
*. animals, particularly thoſe bees tha The heat of the ſun may wart a living part, or | To Swax. v. a. | ſebueben, Gerniay, to 
- migrate from the hive. even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh. 17. move.] 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid cy, 


S wa! RTHILY, adv, | from fung. 1 To N in the band! to move or 
fon che tap mol branch in clouds alight, Drydex. | Hlackly; duſkily ; ; tawnily, wield any thing maſly : as, to Jauer the 


2. A multitude; a crowd, Sw ag THI uns 1 „ from frarthy,] ſce 
q bu & 1 ptre. 
e pgs 3 Darkneſs of complexion ; tawnineſs. |. Glancing fire out of the iron play d, 
9 : 8© Y * Sperr.  SWA'RTHY. adj. [See SWART.] Dark of As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, 
Wi If we could number vp thoſe. prodigious farms | Complexion; black; dulky ; tawny. | Whgn heavy hammers 09 the wedge are fu 
| 1 that had ſettled themlelves in every part of it, they | Set me where, on Grand pathleſs plain, Spenſer, 
i —_— amount to more than can be ſound. Aden. The /warthy Africans complain. Roſcommon. | 2. To biaſs ; ; to direR to either fide. 
= his ſeuarm of. themes that ſettles on my pen, Though in the torrid climates the common colour Heav'o forgive them, that ſo much have ſway'd 
—_ | | APRN I, os ſommer-flies ſhake off again, 5 is black on fel. yet the natural wane of of the Your majeſty's good thoughts away: 2 
t others ing. WO 12 te cli mates is more tra t and beaut re. 
| 5 oung mpera more tranſpatent a 1 4 . . . ballſtea 
= To SWARM. . *. {ppeapman, Saxon; 3 Here fearthy Charles appears, and 1 ; Sway d from the point, by looking down on Ceſar. 
=_ To Dutch. 8 * _— aur. a Addiſon. Thi onl Shatſpeare. 
=_ - : they know Cato, our remoteſt kings | e only way t' improve our own » 
| 9 ae oy . 2175 * ang quir he | Fave: 3 multitudes about Nat 1 By belle in with none; e | 
WATT ir /twarthy hoſts would darken all out plaits, ws run true by being made 
| Like, r 4 8 in ee horrout of the war, an On purpoſe falſe, ang to he ſavay'd. Hudibras. 

_ Some ; ſoups the 8 for the reſt to PN. + — more grim. Addiſ'n. | Wbes examinipg theſe mailers, let not temporal 
| 3 | | trumpet e to ſwarmg. . Swan, 7. , K word. 1 A kgure, _ little ad vantages ſtuay you againſt a more dura- 
| | 5 | Raid ma rotten 2 the bees 1 ſpied. Jay. ö | whoſe kr nce 1s not round, but intereſt. ä Lallosſen. | 
= ben ede in 2 Fevarmi + time, hey will oval; and whoſe moldings lie not at right 3.5 Fo 8 to rule; to averpower 3.49 

x Nn EVITE Mortimer. | angles, hut ie to the axis of! the || Influence. ©, 

2 * To appear in tudes to d; k The lady? Gs + yet if en fo, | 

E malti 3 crow Work. Aaron | e command her fol- _ 
4 | . | SWASH, fo rom the verb.] Impulſe lowere 
| _ The muhi —— 2 . of water flowing with violence. Di. With ſuch a u a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable 5 
= e Shabfneare, | To SW ASH. v. x. To make a great clat- Shatſpeare. 


—_ wa — —— and our . ter or noiſe: whence ſwaſpbuckler, Not The will of man ig by his reaſon udp d 


. Ws in unneceflary action warm | in uſe. * ee ome _ "rl 
een eu ſquares of battle, * "Shakſpeare. We'll have a and a martial outlide, | 1 car ptr as Kaen. 
1 Wbt amalitude oft ts at once As many other mannith cowards have, 
1 _ auaken\d in 2 arm, while 1 confider  |{ That pager mare: it with their ſemblances. Sha curd. ſays 5 * Severn 
if : _— Win from within1 feel myſelf, and her: Draw,” if you'be men: ON remember thy eam, 
| 85 — 0 my cars! Mile, |  ſwaſbing hi. " Shatſpeare, 4 Sabrina is her name, Milton. 
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oy to do aught, 1 


eee ſway'd b ll ed fas 
| *he judgment is /way'd by | 
wich lab - . gunceived 


ſubdue, Dryd. 


k This wa the race 45 
Foo. » the world, and land and ſea 
| With hep! went, 
Nor idle ſtodd with unaſſiſting hands, 
hen ſavage beaſts; and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil fubdu'd.; yet thoſe | /evay'd 
ith pow'rful ſpeech: I ſpoke, and they "_ 


10 den. 

They. wil do-their beſt to peck 8 

$ upon principle, is {/wayed by 

þ — 2 — — Davenant. 
L Sw Ax. YU, N. 4 ; 2 

1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight, 

In weſe perſonal reſpects, the balance /a9ays on 


our 0 F 
2. 1b have weight; to have influence. 
The example of ſundry churches, far approbation 
of one thing, doth /way much; but yet ſtill as hav- 
ing. the force of an example only, and not of a law. 


Hooker. 
3. To bear rule; to govern. 
The mind 1 J way by, and the heart I bear, 
gal never ſagz with doubt, nor hakt with fear. 
114 do, 


Hudſt thdu tony as kings ffidu 
They never l e i ſummer flies. 
3 | N op: je 5th 
 tyrariny /tvays not as it hath power, but as 
Wh, 7 ne Shak 
Here thou ſhalt monarch reign ; 
There didit not; there let him ſtill viQor 


Swa r. 2. %. [from the verb.] 
1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. 
Po ſtrike with huge two-handed ſtuay. Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not ydu mov'd, when all the ay of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? ne . 
Weight; preponderation; caſt of the 
Balance. | 


1 Vapor ee 

When to advance; or Rand, or turn the ay 

Of battle. . 2 Milton 
Power; rule; dominion. 

This ſort had ſope fear that the filling 
ſeats in the conſiſtory with ſo great number of lay- 
men; was but to pleaſe the minds of the people, to 
the end they migbt think their own» ay ſome- 
what. 4 Hooker 


| Milten, 


3. 


o 
x 5 


* Oaly retain Me td 

The name and all th' addition to a King; 

The /way, revenue, execution of th heit, | 
| Beloved fons, be yours, Shakſpeare, 
WA Her father counts it dangerous 

That ſhe ſhould give het ſorrow ſo much ſtay, 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, 

To ſtop the inundation of her tears. Shakſpeare. 

Loo truly Tamerlane's ſueceſſors they; 

Each thinks a world too little for his ay. 7 win 
4 When vice prevails, and impious men bear /wway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation, Add iſan. 

5. Inluenoe directioa; weight on one 

ſide. * ; 
In the end, very 
to the ſway of time: other odds there was none, 
ſaving that ſome fell ſooner, and ſotne later, from 
the ſoundneſs of- belief. Hooker. 
An evil mind in authority doth not only follow 
the ſway of the deſires already within it, but frames 
to itſelf new deſires not betore thought of. 
They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend defore' 22 Jag. ; 


To SWEAR. v. x. pret. ſwore or ſcbare; 


part. paſſ, /avorr. ¶ /ewaran, Gothick ; 


penian, Saxon; feveeren, Dutch.) 
1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power; to 
- utter an oath, | : 
If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or ſwear.an 
oath to bind big foul with a bond, he fball not break 
bie Wölk. | Nambers. 


* 


Sbalſpeare. 


kſpeare. | 


., + 


the | 


few excepted, all became ſubje& | 


Sidney. 


| 


| Oh miſcreant! | 
SwPFARER, z. /. [from ub r.] A wretch | 
who obteſts the great name wantonly and | 


SWE 
And ſtvige 3 No 
2. To detlare'or promi 
We ſhall have old ſwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them, and outſwear them too. 


upon oath, 


Shakſpeare. 


I gave my Ibve 4 ring, and made him'/evear 
Never to part with it; and here heſtands, 
I dare pe ſworn for him, he would ndt leave it, 
Nor pfueł it ſrom his finger. S$hakſpeare, 
I would have kept my word ; f 


But, when 1 eur, it is irtevocable. Sht/beare. 


Jacob ſaid, ſtuear to me; and he ſware unto him. 
Cenis. 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poltor- 
cetes, which he ſo eſteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 
ports, he ſtare he had rather loſe all his father's 
images than that table. Peacham, 
3. To give evidence upon oath. 
| At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ftvedr againſt you ! Shakſpeare. 
4+ To obteſt the great name profanely. 


Becauſe of ſwearing'the land mourneth. Fer. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly; 
Swear not. Sbalſpeare. 


None ſo nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing at religion, as 
theſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to /ewear on 
trifling occaſions. | Tillotſon, 

Hark ! the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, 
And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to ſtvear. 


To SWEAR, Va 
1. To put to an oath z to bind by an oath 
adminiſtred. 


Noſes took the 888 3 for he had ſtraitl 
ſworn the children of Iſrael, Exodus. 
Swom aſhore, man, like a duck ; I can ſwim like 

a duck, FI! be fevorx; Shakſpeare. 
Let me ſevear you all to ſectecy ; 
And, to conceal my ſhame, conceal my life. Dryd. 


2. To declare upon oath.: as, he favore 
3. To obreſt by an oath. 


Now, by Apollo, king, thou ſeear'# thy gods in 


vain. 


Shakſprare. 


profanely. | 

And muſt they all be hang'd that ſwear and lie! 
Every one. | 
—- Why, the honeſt men. 


Then the liam and eurer ate fools; for there | 


are liars and ſwearers enow to beat the honeſt men, 
and hang them up: | ' Shakſpeare. 

Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in 

vain: 
It gre thee nothing, and hath no excuſe ; 
wit and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap ſwearer through his 

Lets his foul run for naught. 


pen ſluice 
. Ts - Herbert. 
Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no ſwearer; 
for an vath; which is the end of controverſies in law, 
cannot determine any here, where reaſon only muſt 
induce. 88 VWN 
It is the opinion of our moſt refined ſtcearers, 
that the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently with 
true politeneſs, be repeated above nine times in the 
ſame company by the ſame perſon. Swift. 
SWEAT. =, 
Dutch. ] GFR. | a 
1. The matter evacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. . 
Srveat is ſalt in taſte ; for that part of the nowiſh- 
ment which is freſh and ſweet, turneth intoblood 
and fleſh ; and the ſweat is that part which is ex- 
cerned. ' | Bar 
Some 
ſtone, comes to be checked and condenſed by the air 
on the ſuperficies of it, as it happens-to/weat'on the 


| 1 4 e Boeyle. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid ] 
In balmy /wvear, N ; 2 PN 5 Milton. 


Anna's name. Tickel. 


inſenſible effluvium, exhali 2 aut of the | 


| 


Young. 


| 


4 


| 


| 


, 


: 
1 


8 


1 
1 


J. Irpear, Saxon; /aveet, | 


I 
N 
4 


i 
: 
: 
| 
: 


| 


| 


When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 

And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 

And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. Dryd. 
Sweat is produced by Gag balance be- 


tween the fluids and ſolids, in which Health confiſts, 
ſo as that projeQite* motion of the fluids overcome 


the reſiſtance of the ſolids, Abbuthnot, 
| 2, Labour; toil; drudgery. | 
Fhis painful labour of abridging was not eaſy, 


| but a matter of Foe 8 2 Maceabees. 
To labour calls us, now with eat impos d. 


3 Milton. 
What from Jonſon's oil and ue did flow, 
Or what mote eaſy nature did beſtow 1 xy 
On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee W 
Their graces both appear. bam. 
3. Evaporation of moiſture. | 
Beans give in the mow; and therefore thoſe that 
are to be kept are not to be thraſhed till March, 
that they have had a thorough feveat in themow. 
| S Mortimer. 
To SWEAT, v. 1. preterit ſaver, ſweittd ; 
part. paſſ. ub eaten. [from the noun. ]. 
1, To be moiſt on the body with heat or 
labour. : * 
Let them be free, marry them to your heſrs, 
Why /weat they under burtheas ? Shakſpenre, 
Miſtreſs Pape at the door, ſuvating and blowing, 
and looking wildly, would' needs ſpeak with _ | 
| Shakſpeare, 
When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out; his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony he coat extremely. Shak/þ.. 
About this time in Autumn, there reigned” in the 
city and other parts of the kingdom a diſraſe then 
new; which, of the accidents and manner thereof, 
they called the ſueating fickneſs, Bacon. 
A young tall ſquite 
Did from the camp at firſt be fore him go; 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, 
| Sweating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight. Cow/ep, 


2, To toil ; to labour; to drudge. 

How the drudging goblin ſever” 

To earn his cieam bowl duly ſet ; 

When in one night, ere glimpſeof morn, 

His ſhadowy flail hath threſh's the corn, 
Our author, not content to ſee | 

That others write as careleſsly as he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, 

Yet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets ſwear. ' 


Mil: ons 


a 5 4 Wallet, 
3. To emit moiſture; _ | Re 
Wainſcots will ſueat ſq that they run with * 
Bacon. 


In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or ſwea!- 
ing upon the ſtool, . imer , 
To SWEAT. v. a. 
1. To emit as ſweat, 
Greaſe that's ſtoeater 
From the murtheret's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. i : 
For him the rich Arabia ſeveats her gum. 
2. To make to ſweat, | 
SWA YER. 2. / [from ſweat.) One that 
ſweats, or makes to ſweat. kl 
SwEATY. adj. [from fon | 
1. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 
The rabblement houted and clapp'd their chopp'd 
bands, and threw up ther ſweaty e 
4 


Ye, 


Haden. 


A ſeeaty reaper from hi brough Merge 
 /weaty reaper from his tillage 1 5 0% 
| Firſt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 
5 | | Milton, 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat. | 
And then, fo nice, and ſogenteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel, | | 
No humours groſs, or frowfy fteams, VAT 
No noiſome whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams, Sw. 
3. Laborious ;'toilſome, 
| _ * . Thoſe who labour r 
The /weaty forge, ho edge the crooked ſcythe, . 
Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden * 
F . 


| Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. 


o 


S W E 
To NET. v. 4. pret. and part. pail, /avep!. 
[ppapan, Saxon] 
1. Iv drive away with a beſom. 
2. To clean with a beſom. 
What woman, having ten pieces of filyer, if ſhe 
loſe one, doth not ſueep the houſe, and ſeek dili- 
© gently till he find it? Late. 
3. To carry with pomp. : 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 


And, like a peacock, fwweep along his tail. Shakſp. 


4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 
violence. „ 
| ; Though I could, SY 
With barefac'd power, /zweep him from mySght, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not. Shat/p. 
The river of Kiſhon ſwept them away. Judges. 
The bluftering winds firiving for, victory /ivepr 
the ſnow from off the tops of thoſe high mountains, 
and caſt it down unto the plains in ſuch abundance, 
that the Turks lay as men buried alive. Knollen. 
Flying bullets now 
. To execute his rage appear too ſlow ; 
They miſs or ſweep but common ſouls away ; 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life maſt pay, Haller. 
My looking is the fire of peſtilence, 
That ſaveeps at once the people and the 2 7 Fe 
1 | „ Iden. 
Þ have already ſwept the ſtakes, and with the 
common. good fortune of proſperous gameſters can be 
. content to fit; Dryden. 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world's ridge, and /aveeps me off like rubbiſh ? 


; Dryden, 
Fool l time no change of motion knows; 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows 
J To faveep fame, power, and wealth away; 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
By giving, bids them live, to-day, Fenton. | 
A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a 
huge heap of gold; but never obſerved a ſharper, 
who under his arm fwep! a great deal of it into his 
4's hat. 29 Het I Swift, 
5. To paſs over with celerity and for 
6. To rub over. | 
| Their long deſcending train 
With rubies edg'd and ſapphires, ſwep! the ow. 


7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke. 
Deſcend, ye nine; deſcend, and ſing; 
The breathing inftrument inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 


And ſweep the ſounding lyre. Pope, 
To SWBEP. v. 2. | 7 
i. To. paſs with violence, tumult, or 
- Fwiftneſs, © Perhaps in the firſt quotation 
we ſhould read b,. RT 
_ Haſte me to know it, that I with wings as ſwift 


As meditation or the thoughts of love 


May feweep to my revenge. Shakſpeare. 


A poor man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like a | 


Fweeping rain which leaveth no food, 
I Cowen in her courle . 


; S 
Tow 'rds the N ſhores, as /tweepingfrom;her 


Proverbs. 


„ 


ſource? - 7 856 
Takes Towa. | 

Before te | me. 
Stars ſhooting through the darkneldgilfithe night 
_ With faeeping glories, and long Un ist 
2. To paſs with pomp; to paſs with 2 
equal motion. 5 

court with troops of | 


Ke. ladies, : 
M.iore like an empreſs than duke Humphrey's wife. 
„ 97 Shatſpeare. 
ü gentle dreams L often will be br 


And /aeep along before your cloſing eye. Dryden, 
3. To move with a long reach. 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 


Sweer, ». /. [from the verb. 
1. The act of ſweeping. - - 
2. The compaſs. of any violent or con- 


* 4 
4 bs 


1 
3 


A feeeping firoke along the crackling jaws, Dryd. | 


- 


S WE 

| A door drags, when, by its ill hanging on hinges, 

or by the ill boarding of t | 

ol the door rides in its Tauch upon the floor, Moxon. 
| A torrent ſwell'd | 

With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 

Within its /aveep, trees, houſes, men. Philips, 
3. Violent and ponent deſtruction. 

In countries ſubject to great epidemical ſriueeps, 
men may live very long; but where the proportion 
of the chronical diſtemper is great, it is not likely to 
be ſo. De 2 Graunt, 

4. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one inciſion a little cireularly, begin 
a ſecond, bringing it with an oppoſite ſweep to meet 
the other, E Fbarp. 

SWEET ER. 2. . [from ru ep.] One that 
ſweeps. 52 
SW EE PIN GS. . J. [from ſweep.) That 
which is ſwept away. 1 
Should this one broomſtick enter the ſcene, co- 


lady's chamber, we ſhould deſpiſe its vanity, Swift. 
SwEE'PNET. 3. . | /averþ and net.] A 
net that takes in a or compaſs, . . 


She was the ſweepner for the Spaniſh ſhips, which 
happily fell into her net. Camden, 


| 


| SWEE'PSTAKE, 2. / [weep and fake, ] 


A man that wins all. | 
Is 't writ in your revenge, 
Winner and loſer ? Shatſpeare, 
SWEE'PY, adj. [from ſweep, | Paſſing with 
great ſpeed and violence over a great 
compaſs at once. : | 
They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. 


SWEET. adj. [rpere, Sax, /oet, Dutch, ] 
1. Pleaſing to any Ran... - | 
Sweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt 
every ſenſe ; ſugaris ſweet, but it hath not the ſame 
ſweetneſs as muſick ; nor hath muſick the ſweet- 
| neſs of a roſe, and a ſaveet proſpect differs from them 
all: nor yet have any of theſe the ſame ſweetneſs as 
_ diſcourſe, counſel, or meditation hath; yet the royal 


Log 


ther: and of God, my meditation of him ſhall be 


Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſzveer wood, to make the lodging feveer. 
| % Shakſpeare. 
" Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there 
but in certain matters which have ſeme ſweetneſs, 
which the dew of the rainbow draweth forth, 


Shred very ſmall with thyme, feveet-margory, 
and a little winter ſavoury. - Walton. 
The balmy zephyrs, filent ſince her death, 


4- Melodious to the ear. 
| The dulcimer, all organs of veer 9 


| ilton, 
Her ſpeech is grac'd with ſweeter ſound 
Than * ſong is found. Waller. 
=o the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall ſor- 
r 55 | 4 
A. feveeter muſick than their own to hear ; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 


-—— 


water, gathers the 
fueeter ; this may be by adheſion. 
£ LIAN pt ' 4 2 f 


4 * bY 
$537 A 


breatheth a feveet ſmell ; for that this happeneth 


Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no * 
1 Heav'n bleſs thee 3 | 
Thou haſt the fweete/? face l — ther; 
6. Not ſalt. . 
The white of an egg, or blood mingled with falt 


room, the bottom edge 


vered with duft, though the ſwerpings of the fineſt 


That ſweepfiate you will draw both friend and foe, 


pſalmiſt faith of a man, we took ſweet counſel toge- | 


13 ſuueet. : . ' Watts, 
2. Luſcious to the taſte, | | 
This honey taſted ſtill is ever ſweet Davies. | © 
3. Fragrant to the ſmell, 


Lament the ceaſing of a tweeter breath. Pope. 
The ſtreets with treble voices ring, 
| To ſell the bounteous product of the ſ. priog; 
Sweet-ſmelling flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 


| 


1 


, 


wy 


level, and maketh the water | 


F che 


S W E. 


| Thefails drop with rain, 
waters mingle with the briny main, 


7. Not ſour. Dryden, 
Time changeth fru 


Suvet 


* 


105 Mom mo 
ſevecet; but contrariwiſe liquors, mY 
of the juice of fruit, from 


Trees whoſe fruit is 
whoſe fruit is weer. 

When metals are diſſolved in acid ment 
and the acids in conjunction with the met 
after a different manner, 
a different taſte, much 
ſometimes a ſweet one; 
adhere to the metallic 


ur to more 
even choſe that ate 


more /ee! to more ſour, 
8 | Bacox, 
acid Taft longer than thoſe 
Bacon. 
ruums, 


al 
ſo that the compound — 


milder than before, and 
is it not becauſe the acids 


icles, and thereby 
much of their activity * 1 — 


8. Mild; ſoft; gentle. 
Let me report to him | 
Vour ſweet dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 


| Shat 
The Pleiades before him danc'd, _ 
Shedding /weet influence, Milton. 
Mercy has, could Mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 
No ſweeter look than this propitious queen, Mallx. 

9. Grateful ; pleaſing. 
Nothing fo faweete is as our countrie's earth, 

And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth, 
| Chapman. 


Sweet interchange of hill and valley, Million. 


Earyalus, 
; Than whom the Trojan hoſt 
No fairer face or ſweeter air could boaſt. Dryden. 
10. Not ſtale; not ſtinking: as, that mant 
| is ſweet. 
SWEET, 2. . 


1. Sweetneſs; ſomething pleaſing, 
Pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The fweet which is their poiſon. Shakſpeare, 
What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemiſphere, - _ 
As if the center of all ſweets met here ? Ber. Jon. 
If ev'ry wert, and ev'ry grace, 
Muſt fly from that forſaken face. Carew; 
: © Hail! wedded love, 4 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic fweers! DMilten, 
Taught to live Ta 
The eaſieſt way ; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the ſtorer of life. Milton, 
Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have taſted vengeance, and the ſweets of blood, 
8 k. 1 8 | Dryden. 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wife, ; 
And unconcern'd forſake the feweers of life ? 
Dryden, 
We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a 
little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures; a little 
- bitter mingled in our cup leaves no reliſh of the 
Sweet. . . Locke. 
Love had ordain'd that it was Abra's turn 
To mix the ue, and minifter the urn. Prior. 
2. A word of endearment. 


Sweet ! leave me here a while; 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with ſleep. Shakſpeare. 
| Wherefore frowns my feet ? 

Have I too long been abſent from theſe lips? 
3. A perfume, 
> | As, in perfumes, - 
Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 
| Nor this part muſick or civit can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 

So ſhe was all a ſeocer, 

| Flowers 

lanumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
| Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 


- 


Dryden, 


Rebound their ſweets from th? odori ſerous pavement. 
Fa R 3 22; Prior. 
| SWEE'TBREAD, . J. The pancreas of 
the calf, OW. 
Never tie 


— yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy 
_ digeſture, as veal, pullets, or /wweetbreads. Harvey. 
Sweetbread and collops were with ſkewers prick'd 
About the ſides; imbibing what they deck d. 


— 


De den. 


% 


of SWE ; SW b "ER S WE 


ben you roaſt a breatt of veal, remember your | Sweetheart, your colour, I wartaat you, is as red | This old man's talk, though honey flow" 
ſweetheart the butler loves a fweetbread. Swift, as wy * Py” | Shatſpcare. In every word, would now loſe all I 77 
| FE ; . ne thing, ſweerbeart, I will aſk | 2 os 
Siwee'r BRIAR. . Sc [/aweet and briar.) A Take me for a new-taſhien'd maſk. i Cleave land. Praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, "© 
fragrant ſhrub, a A weuch was wringing her hands and crying ; Where Denham's Rreag(h aud Waller's- ſwrttineſt 
For March come violets and peach-tree in bloſ⸗ ſhe had newly parted with her ſweetheart. Join. ee 
ſom, the cornelian - tree in bloſſom, and /weerbriar. f L. Eftrange. A man of good education, excellent underſtand- 
Bacon. She interprets all your dreams for theſe, ing, aud exact taſte; theſe qualities are adorned 
SwEEKTBNOOM. 2. / [grica, Lat.]- An Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, with great modeſty, and a molt amiable hy 4) 
herb. | | Ain ſau. And Wes a ſweetheart in the ſacritice. Dryden. of temper, * 
SweeTc!cELY. 2. . [myrrbus, I A 8 J. Fee /weet, ] Is ETWI LLIAM, * N 
| . Weet lulcious apple. WEETWI'LLOW nts. A tpecics 
pint, ' — a A child will chuſe a ſweelin iti | zu: 5 
[4 auſe it is pre- F 
ele be He | Gora en er | gf Bore „ . Ode r Doch 
1. 4 ; it is then green, hard and four, cham. Er 
The world * 2 > __ qe 3 2. A word of endearment. | 8 myrtle. 3 | 
That e all the place; is the gue 57 Trip no further, pretty ſwweetirg ; To SWELL, b. 4. participle paſſ. ſavollex. 
Oe in che finell of the blood ill; all the par | ( Irmies end in lovers meeting, wan prole pellan, Sax. wellen, Dutch.] 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. _y ATIs BR. adj. [from /aveet,] Somewhat | 1, To * bigger; to grow turgid; to 
| ? Shakſpeare. weet. extend the parts, 
Give me an ounce of civet to ſweeter my imagi- They eſteemed "that blood pituitous naturally, Propitious Iden ſmooth'd his wat' Ty way, 
nation. 1 Sbalſpeare. which abounded with an exceeding quantity of } He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ſtood, 
—_ _— flow'rs, Fidele, PIR ſweeti/h ehyle. Flayer.] A gentle ſwelling, and a peaceful flood. 
J ten t e. 5 i : : 
1 IG r know your pen afſpeare. | Sweu'TLY, adv. [fron faveer.] In a ſweet | 27 To _— by _ per 
S+weeten your tea, and watch your toaſt. St. manner; with ſweetneſs, All u fone * pitiful, © be e, 
2. TS 3 8 NG. 1 The beſt wine for my beloved goes down * IS 1 deſpait of ſurgery, he cures. 8 
inaneles end upon Iluch a temper, as : 5 TS wol'n in his breaſt; his 1 d pai - 
tivers of freih waters falling into the main ſea ; the He bore his great commiſſion in his look ; All means are us'd, — all without — 
ſea ſwallows them all, but is not changed or ſweerened | But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften d all Os 3. To be exaſperated 
by them. _ South, - ryden. . y . 
8 Devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his 8 No poet ever ſweerly ſung, OY od ** _ _— = _— 
fweetens his temper, and makes every thing that Unleſs he were like Phœbus young F 2 "= 
comes from him inſtructive, amiable, and affecting. Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, To look bi | ere. 
x Law. Unleſs like Venus in her prime. Swift, | 4 _. = 13» bella like a Turk K 
3 ere he comes, /Twelling like a ey- cock. 
3. To make leſs painful. SwEE'TMEAT, #. /. | ſweet and meat. ] RTE IK Sbatſpeare, 


She, the ſweetneſs of my heart, even ſweerens | Delicacies made of fruits preſerved with | g. T 
, | Jo be turgid, Uſed of ſtyle. 
the death which her ſweetneſs brought upon > ſugar, 5 8 Felephus neg] * i 


| Ther hate bens her deljdcls fox from be = I Mopſa, as glad as of ſweetmeats to go of fuch an | Forget their ling and gigantick words. Re/com, 


. "ry errand, quickly returned. Sidney. | 6, To protuberate. 
„ ip fore Prond Apna een . Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, | This iniquity 3 ready to fall, 
' Intereſt of uw and c_ of gircumſtances may Wine aud deſerts, and ſtoee/meats to 4" | Swelling out in a high wall. Laiab. 
ſ 1 AOL z * 1 2 N 
. | There war plenty butthe dis wer ill nes | 7* 10 hh Eo fu en 
minds of the vulgar. : Addiſon whole pyramids of /eveetmeats for boys and women, Y 0 1 4 TH” Mg 2 phe 3 
Thy mercy ſweet*ned ey'ry foil : but little ſolid meat for men. | Dryden, Guy Cage UNE FEY Hf Wes not into ate, Drydew. 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe ; . Make your tranſparent fweetmeats truly nice, 8. To be inflated with —_— | 
The hoary Alpin hills FA wand. With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. King. I will help every one from him that ſwelleth 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. " i Fats) If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you againſt him, and will ſet him at reſt. bs . 
4 To palliate; to rec i "a : purchaſe his quiet by giving him a lefs hurtful 5 apr rag pores enmity 
» — . . C 3 ce J - 
Theſe leſſons may be gilt and ſweetened as we 2 neee 8 | 5 3 ne. 
wa pills 2 potions, ſo as to take 55 the diſguſt ihe lord-mayor's feaſt, the fweetmeats do not The hearts of princes kifs obedicace, 
of the remedy. 2 Eftrange. make their appearance till people are cloyed with So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſp 
5 To make grateful or pleaſing. beef and mutton, _ Addiſon. They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms, VI. 
I would have my love They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting and 9. To grow upon the view. - 25 
Angry ſometimes, to /wceten off the reſt parting ; but a profeſſor, whoalways ſtands by, will O tor a muſe of fire, that would aſceod 
Of her behaviour. Ben Jonſon, not ſuffer them to bring any preſents of toys or | The brighteſt heaven of iavegtion'! 


6. 1 o ſoften ; to make delicate, | ſweetmeats, Swift, A kingdom for a ſtages: ee. 

5 uo, oy es 83888 7 by the Swee'TNEss, 1. /. [from ſtucet.] The N And mouarchs to behold the favelling 2 
eng e has given tO his Ngures, an WeeleNnse . 2 — - 2 . : . 

ing his lights and ſhadows, and melting cham into lity of being ſweet in an of its ſen 310. It implies commonly a notion of ſome- 
each other ſo happily, that they are even impercep- | fragrance ; melody; luſciouſneſs; deli. | 


l * thing wrong. 
tible, den. ciouſneſs; ayreeableneſs ; delightfulneſs; | 5 | S admires 
To S$WEE'TEN. v. 2. To grow ſweet, gentleneſs of manners; mildneſs of | The throws m e of » Roman ſoul, | 
Where a waſp hath bitten ina grape, or * fruit, aſpect. | | Cato's bold flights. UN extravagance of virtue. 
i my . * She, the ſuee,¾Ge of my heart, even ſweetening b 6! Addiſots, 
SWEE'TENER. . YA [from faveeten, | the death which her ſeocerne/e brought upon me. Immoderate valour ella into a fault. 
1. One that palliates; one that repreſents | ; | Sidney. To SWELL, v. 4. . 
things tenderiy, | | The right form, the true figure, the natural { 1+ To cauſe to rife or increaſe; to make 
R But you who, till your fortune's made, | olourthat is fit and due to the dignity of a man, tumid. | 5» 
Ma be a ſweer'ner by your trade, » the beauty of a woman, to the Fore} . . 
Miuſt ſwear he never meant us ill, Swift, | Vun e fi ſweetneſs! oh mM. | Or ſwell the gurled waters 'bove the main, SBI. . 3 
Thoſe ſofteners, ſweeteners, and compounders, That we the pain Le welt 8 hs , ou who ſ ply the ground - with ſeeds. of grains 4 
2 pt Sm ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their | Rather than * at once. Bae Aud you bονν,Aahode feeds with . 5 
2. That 56, 75 h erat cr FO Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth T 1 h Do dar. 
b at Wnich contemperates acrimony. a ſweet ſmell: for this happeneth but in certain 24 10 aggravate z to heig ten. a 
Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg= | matters which have in themſelves ſome ſweetneſs, | _ It-is low ebb with his accuſer, whenſach pecca- 


| _  thells, are preſcribed as /ivecencrs of any ſharp hich the gentle dew of the rainbow h forth. | 4illos are put to ſavel/ the charge, Atterbury. 
bumoun. a Temple. 8 e e e 17 nota mee Bacon. 3. To raiſe to arrogance, 
Swzz'THEART. u. V [feet and heart. His 2 of carriage is very particularly re- All thele miſeries proceed 


*. ö | 
: . : N P o ; . 


f membered by his contemporaries. Fell, J cauſes, which have 
: A lover r et | | Serene and clear , Horace flow, ßes with long plenty, 
7 | 1 TIA yourſelf With /weetneſs not to be expreſt in proſe. Roſcom.  _ © + | 
0 And pluck o _ 8 * Suppoſe two authors equally ſweet, there is a The king of men, who, ſcvolem with pride, 
d | .* „ Shakſpeare, great diſtinction to be made in fiveerncſs; avin | Refus'd his preſents, and his prayers deny d. Dyyd. | 
1 EN. | that of ſugar, and that of honey, —— , 0-196 IÞGs 4 
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| | That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of tide, 


- SWE 
SwELLe/#. f. [from the verb.] Extenſion | 
of bulk. N | | 
The ſwan's down feather, 


And neither way inclines. 
SWB LLI NG. 2. /. [from /well.] 
1. Morbid tumour, 
+ There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more fre- 
uently introduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing of 
than ſtrumous or ſcrophulous ſwellings or ulcers, 
A f Blackmore. 
2. Protuberance; prominence. | 
The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but 
have many. cavities and ell inge, which, how 
ſhallow ſoever, do a little vary the thickneſs of the 
„„ TO Newton. 
3. Effort for a vent. | 
My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband 
ſupprefling and keeping down the ſwe/lirgs of his 
grief. | e ta Tatler. 
To Sw Lr. v. u. To break out in ſweat, 
if that be the meaning. | 
- Chearful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his body Vet. 
"I. RR f Spenſer. 
To SWE/LTER. v. ». [This is ſuppoſed 
td be corrupted from /ultry,] To be 


pained with heat, | 
lf the ſun's exceſſive heat 
Makes our bodies ſaoe/ter, 
Io an ofier hedge we get 
Fot a friendly ſhelter ; 
„ There we may n 
Think and pray, 
| Before death 5 
| Stops our breath.  Chalkbil. 
To Swe'L TER. v. 4. To parch, or dry up 
+Some would always have long nights and ſhort 
- days; qthers again long days and thort nights ; one 
climate would be ſcorched and '/weltered with ever- 
laſting dog-days, while an eternal December blaſted 
e op Hs LI TH 20400 3 Bentley. 
Swe'LTRY. adj. [from fevelter.] Suffoca- 


at * 4 


ting with heat. 


Sbalſpeare. 


Sw rr. The participle and preterit of | 


etuee p. | 
To SWERD. v. 2. To breed a green turf, 
[See SwARD.] 95 
The ſelays that are long in ſmerding, and little 
ſubject to weeds, are the beſt land for clover. _ 
| : = OR Mortimer. 
To SWERVE, v. 2. [ ſwerven, Saxon and 
Dutch. ! b | 
1. To wander; to rove. 4 
A maid thitherward did run, | 
To catch her ſparrow, which from her did fwerve. 
5 S'idney. 
Tbe ſwerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern bail. 


a Dryden. 
2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuſ- 
tom, derduty. ff ny | 
- That which angels do clearly behold, and with- 
out-apy-feverving obſerves is a law celeſtial and 
heavenly. | | .*. + Hookers 


- Howloever /av i are now an then incident 


4 4 


A 


into the courſe of nature, neverthel $3 ſo conſtantly 


the laws of nature. are by natural agents obſerved, 
that no. man degleth but thoſe things which. nature 
worketh ate wrought always, or for the moſt part, 
after one and the fame manner. Hooker, 
The ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet F 
{verve not from thy commandments. 
ö nme Prayer. 
4 Were the faireſt youth. © + | 
That ever made the eye /werve;”.  Shakſpeare.' 
There is a protection very juſt which princes owe 
to their ſervants, when, in Got — their oe 
commands, upon extraordinary - occalions,. in the 
execution;.of their truſts, they werbe from the 
ſtrict letter of the law. Clarendon. 


Till then his majeſty bad aot in. the leaſt fro vd | 


Fram. that act of parliameot· 


| 


S WI 


| \ | 
ſwerving in the creature, would in" follow. | * 


Jakewill, 
Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſwerve. Milton, 
Many who, through the contagion of ill example, 
ſwerve exceedingly from the rules of their holy 
faith, yet would upon ſuch an extraordinary warn- 
ing be brought to comply with them. Altterbury, 
3. Toply; to bend. | 
Now their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv'd 
With many an inroad gor d. Million. 
4. [I know not whence derived.] To climb 


on a narrow body. | 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 
Upon the topmoſt branch: the tree was high, 
Yet nimbly up from bough to bough 1 ſewerv'd. 
Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way ſhe went, 
And fwerv'd along her bow with ſwift aſcent, Dryd. 
SWIFT. adj. [ypipr, Saxon. | : 
1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick; 
fleet; ſpeedy ; nimble; rapid. 
Thou art ſo far before, 
That ſwif:e/ wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs stay is 
numb, | 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, | 
Soift-winged with defite to get a grave. Shakſp. 
Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of 
lions, and as ſwift as the roes upon the mountains. 
1 Chronicles. 
We imitate and practiſe to make ſu iter motions 
than any out of other muſkets. Bacon. 
Ta him with /wift aſcent he up return'd. Milton. 
Things that move ſo /evifr as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtioguiſhable diſtances 
of their motion, and ſo cauſe not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move, Locke. 
It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſ- 
cency, which they, being ſolid bodies, would con- 
tract from any /wift motion. Ray. 
Thy ſtumbling tounder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus cau fly; —_ 
So the dull cel moves nimblcr in the mud, | 
Thaa all the /wvift-finn'd gacers of the flood. 


by | | : Dorſet. 
_  Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, 
While preſent, too ſevere for human fight, 
Nor ſtaying longer than one /wwifr-wing'd 8 
riore 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and 
the ſwifi-footed martin purſued him. Arbuthnot, 
There too my ſon, —ah once my beſt delight, 
Once /xvift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope. 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the _ | 
g ä ope. 


2. Ready; prompt. | 
Let every man be ſwift to hear, flow to mo 


amet. 

To miſchief ſwift. Milton, 
SwiIFT, 2. . The current of a ſtream. 

He can live in the ſtrongeſt ſwvifis of the water. 

£ Pe Walton, 
SwIrr. u. , [from the quickneſs of its 
flight; apus.] A bird like a ſwallow; a 
martin. | 

. "Swifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, 

and their toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Der bam. | 
.SWI'ETLY, adv. (from ſwift.) Fleetly ; 


velocity. | 


then they require a medium well diſpoſed, and their 
tranſmiſſion is eaſily topped. Bacon. 
Pleas' d with the paſſage, we flide ſwiftly vs, 


And fee the dangers which we cannot ſhun. Dryden. 


Ina decent order they advance to light; 

And then too ſwiftly fleet by human fight, | 
And meditate too ſoon their everlaſting flight. Prior. 

' SW1'FTNEsS. u. % [from ſavif?,] Speed; 
nimbleneſs; rapidity ; quickneſs; velo. 
city ; celerity. 

Lot our proportions for theſe wars | 

Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reaſonable ſwifine/3 add = 


Shalſpeare. | 


rapidly ; nimbly;z with celerity ; with | 


Theſe move /wifily, and at great diſtance z- but | 


SW1 
We may outrun 
By violent e that which we run at: 
And loſe by over- running. Shak eare 
Speed to deſcribe whole /witfne/s number Tit x 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 85855 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 
Betrays that ſafety which their /wifineſs lent, 
Den 
Such is the mighty /wviftne/5 of your — * 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. 


, Dryden, 
To SW1G, v. 2. [/wiga, Iſlandick.] To 
drink by large draughts. 
To SW ILL. v. a. [ypilzan, Saxon.] 
1, To drink Iuxuriouſly and groſsly. 
The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swil/s your warm blood like waſh, and makes his 
. SR. 
In your embowell'd boſoms. Shakſpeare, 

The moſt common of theſe cauſes ate an lercui- 
tary diſpoſition, and /wi/ling down great quantities 
of cold liquors, 5 Arbutbnot. 

Such is the poet, freſh in pay, 
The third night's profits of his play; 

His morning dravghts till noon can /wil!, 
Among his brethren of the quill, 
2, To walh; to drench. 

As ſearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean, Shek/p, 

With that a German oft has /wwil/”d his throat, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine bettow'd 

The generous rummer, 95 Philips, 
3. To inebriate; to ſwell with plenitude, 
I ſhould be loth 
To meet the rudeneſs and /wi//'d inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. k Milton, 

He drinks a /wi/ling draught ; and, lin'd within, 

Will ſupole in the bath his outward ſkin, Oryger. 


SWILL., #, . [from the verb.] Drink 
luxurioufly poured down. 
- Give ſwine ſuch /will as you have. Marl imer. 
Thus as they ſwim in mutual /4vi//, the talk 
Reels fait from theme to theme. Thomfen 


Sw1i'LLER. 2. J. {from favill.] A luxu- 
rious drinker. 155 
To SWIM, v. 2. preterit /wam, /wom, or 
| fwum, [Fpimman, Saxon; /wemmen, 
Dutch, ] : 
1, To float on the water; not to ſink. 
I will ſcarce think you have /wam in a gondola. 
| Shakſpeare, 
We have ſhips and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of ſeas; allo /wimming-girdles aud 
ſupporters. Bacon, 


2. To move progreſſively in the water by 
the motion of the limbs, | | 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And /wim to yonder point. Shak ſpeare. 
1 have ventur'd, g 
Like little wanton boys that /wim on bladders, 
| Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth. Sbalſpeare. 
The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, leſt 
any of them ſhould /wim out and eſcape, Acls. 
The reſt, driven into the lake, were ſeeking to 
ſave their lives by ſwimming ; they were (lain in 
coming to land by the Spaniſh horſemen, or elſe in 
their ſwimming ſhot by the harquebuſiers, Xnolles. 
Animals /wim in the ſame manner as they go, 
and need no other way of motion for natation in the 
water, than for progreſſion upon the land. Brow, 
Phe frighted wolf now oi among the ſheep, 
The yellow lion wanders in tHe deep: 
The ſtag /wims faſter than he ran before. Dryden. 
Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the ſhore ; 
The ready Nereids heard, and /wam before n 
| To ſmooth the ſeas. Dryden, 


Swift, 


3. To be conveyed by the ſtream. 


Wich tenders of our protectu of them from the 
fury of e who would ſoon drawn them, if they 
refuled . /wim down the popular ſtream ith ihe m. 


Annihilation in dhe cowrle of nature, defeRt and | 


/ ' More feathers to our wings. 


2 Shakſpeare, 1 


King Charles, 


SW'I I W1 n 
L with the tide, and the water under me | low inftin@ varies in the 


was buoyant, Dryden, Compar'd, half-reaſoning 


groviiog ſwine, || Let them all take their ſing 
wo. \ ] 
4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy 


elephant, with thine ! To pillage che king, a 
| Pope. And get a blue ribband inſtead of a firing. Sie 


P 


mation. SWI'NEBREAD. 1 / [eyclaminur,) N Kind 5. Unreſtrained tendency. 
She with pretty and with /to/mming gait of plant ; truffles, Bailey, Where the /wing goeth, there follow, fawn, flat · 
„„ eee 19s och ouh wy young suitable. x. f. [centivedir, Latin nenen. 
Would tele | | Shatſpeare.” n herb. 


Thoſe that are fo perſuaded, defire to be wife in 
a way that will gratify their appetites, and fo give up 
themſclves to the /wirg of their unbounded propen- 


A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his tight, SWI'NEHERD. 2. % [ppin and hynd, Sax.) 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting right, Dryden, A Keeper of hogs, 


Myſlack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, There /wis eberd, that keepeth the hos, Yer. ſions. Glanville, 
Prieſts, altars, victims ſwam before my ſight! The whole interview gi. Ulyſſes _ * 4 Were it not for theſe, civil government were not 
| Smith, has fallen into ridicule : Eumeus has been judged to able to ſtand before the prevailing ſevirg of corrupt 
The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd with flight, | . be of the ſame rauk and condition with our modern nature, which would know no honelty but advantage, 
And o'er his eye-balls ſwwm the ſhades of W Swineberds. Broome. | . 8 Sou, 
N . 8 i ; To'SWINGE., w. a, [rpingan, Saxon. 
1 =” W1'NEPIPE. 2. / 0 : 1 a 888 
5. To be dizzy ; to be vertiginous. f the thruſh 45 We g in this word, and all its deriva- 
1 am taken with a grievous ſwimming in my ot ine thru kind. Bailey, tives dach as in vets brow ] 
head, and ſuch a miſt before my eyes, that I can To OWING, VD. 7H, [ pinzan, Saxon, ] T $3 way : 1 as we s _ 
neither hear nor ſee. Dryden. | 1, To wave to and fro hanging looſely. 1. chan 0 DARUINBCE 4.10 ea 
be floated. | tried! 7 Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, 
6. To oa tried if a peadulum would ſwing taſter, or con- "I n 5 h 
| heavens are filled with clouds, when { tinue /wingin wer, ty oa ou /wing'd me for my love, which makes me the 
j When the heaven , ſwinging longer in our receiver, in caſe of ex- 4 er to chide on Shakſpeare 
the earth /wims in rain, and all nature wears a | ſuction of the air, than otherwiſe. Boyle, "Thi « NT 4 $4 5 ite wor 1778 y 
Jowering countenance, I withdraw myſelf from theſe If the coach ung but the leaſt to one fide, ſhe wi 3 ry 75 =y ＋ b yr you * 
uncomfortable ſcenes into the viſionary worlds of uſed to ſhriek fo loud, that all concluded ſhe was Fo l 1 ebe Barf by hath d wg 
t. N Fpedtator. overturned. | ee e, orgets W at e in youtniut times hath done, 
ar , x | AN And ſwinges his own vices in his ſon, Dryden, jun. 
Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows ſwim. Jack hath hanged himſelf : let us go ſee how he The or e W e an tle af 
Pp | Thomſm. | ſwings. 8 e printer brought along with him a bundle o 
$ | When the feclnging kgus your ears offend , thoſe papers, which, in the phraſe of the whig-cof- 
7. To have abundance of any quality z to WI 1 Bus) fee houſes, have ſ/winged off the Examiner. Swift, . 
flow in any thing | Withcreakingnoile, then rainy floods impend. Gay, 


2. To move as alaſh. Not in uſe, 
They now ſwim in joy, 2. To fly backward and forward on a rope, | He, wroth to ſee his kingdom fail, 


Ere long to ſwim at large, and laugh; for which To SWING. bv. a. preterit /avang, ſwung, Swwinges the ſcaly horror of his folded tail. Miltex. 
The world a world of tears muſt weep. Millan. | 1, To make to play looſely on a ſtring, SWINGE, 11. J. from the verb, | A {way 5 


To SWIM. v. a, To paſs by ſwimming. 2. To whirl round in the air, a ſweep of any thing in motion. Not 
Sometimes he thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, His ſword prepar'd, | | in uſe, | | 
By ſtretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd, | He ſwang about his head, and cut the W * 5 The ſhallow water doth her force infringe, 
hakſſeare. And renders vain her tail's impetuous ui e. 
SwiMM. #. /. [from the verb.] The Take bowles and Auweg them.s fill not v7 — petuous /* . 
bladder Wp by which they are ſup- ores full, on leave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot | SWINOEBUCKLER. 2. ff [ favinge and 
orted in the water. pay nor flower. 1 Bacon. bun Toth 
The braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faſtening it W 3 y 3 a man who pretends 
in contractiog the ſwim, and thereby transfuſing unte 2 wheel under that motion, it will ſooner grow bo EO p F 
the air out of one bladder into another, or diſcharg- 9 i Brown, : ow had not four ſuch ſwingebuc "my wy the 
ing it from them both. Grew, wing thee in the air, then daſh thee down, inns of court again. . bakſpeare, 
f c ; To th' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter'd ſides. SW1'NGER, 2. /. from ſwing. He who 
Sw 33 ab [from uin. T loose Milton. \ ſwings; a hurler, 
1. ne WO Wwims. 5 3. O Wave 00 6 VO U 4 f. @ * 
Birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as /zvim- If one approach to dare his ſorce, whe "ag A) a9 M = aha winge, Great; 
mers do in a deep water. Bacon. He /wings his tail, and ſwiſtly turns him round. Ugo y 


Latiroſtrous and flat-billed birds being generally 


The countryman ſeeing the lion diſarmed, with a 
ſwimmers, the organ is wiſely contrived for action. SWING, 2. N [from the verb. 


Dryden, ſwinging cudgel broke off the match. L'Eftrange, 
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1 : , . : A good ſwinging (um of John's readieſt caſh went 

Life is oft preſerv'd 2” 1d bo Motion of any thing hanging looſely, towards building of Hocus's countryhouſe. Arbath. 

By the bold ſwimmer, in the ſwift illapſe In caſting of any thing, the arms, to make a | SwINCIN CLV. adv. [from Swinging, or 
Of ener tro, u. . ede geteert, Feige] Valtly; greatly 

2. The /avimmer is ſituated in the fore legs | motion than that of che earth; yet if any one ſhould * he ' print neither pamphlets nor , 
of a horſe, above the knees, and upon aſk how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive 1 : fg FI on 

ROT OLE ſwings of a pendulum are equa!, it would be ver And, if mourn enn dee lil ie Fa ingingly 

the inſide, and almoſt upon the back 4444 40 Aale dien, . Tack 0 maul'd. Jui. 


6 parts of the hind legs, a little below the 


ams: this part is without hair, and | 2 A line on which any thing hangs looſe. To Sw1'NGLE, v. 1. [from ſwing. ] 


1 To dangle; to wave. hangin * 

reſembles a piece of hard dry horn. 1 or power of a body put in| To ſwing in pleaſure. 8 $ | 
| Farrier's Dictionary g Swix sR. adj, [from /avine,] Beſittin Wn 
1 a . . . Th t . : 4 . 7 ? 8 1 \ 
SWI'MMINGLY, adv, Log ſwimming. || For r poiſe, | fwine; reſembling ſwine; groſs ; brutal. = 

8 without obſtruction. A low | They place before his hand that made the engine. | genere drunkards, and with f — 
Word. | | ES; >. Shakſpeare. | 11 our JA Sbaßſpeare. 

lohn got on the battlements, and called to Nick, In this encyclopædia, and round of knowledge, Swiniſh gluttony a 


I hope th ſe goes on twimmingly, Arbutbnot. like the great wheels of heaven, we're to obſerve | Ne'er looks to heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt ; - 
SWINE * fro. 3 72 Dutch two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, | Put, with befotted baſe jngratitude, | 
' Ws e * / y 9 C] * 


5 add whirled on by the /w/rg and rapt of the one, rams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton, 
It 18 probably the plural of ſome old we may maintain a natural and — courſe in the | To SWINK, vv. Ms [ppincan „ Saxon. ] To 
word, and is now the ſame in both num. n N * Fe N labour; to toil; to drudge. Obſolete. 
1 . | ending o this orbit is not Rich A rice ite, af of 
bers. ] A. hog ; . A SILAWTe: upon that mechanical account Carteſius- pretends, R 1 +9 am Faint Late} MP WA | 
remarkable for ſtupidity and naſtineſs. I -- namely, the ſtrong /aving of the more ſolid globull 1G | 
O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a /wwire he lies! that overflow it, | 4 


8 ; | * 'S * g e ® 
| Shakſpeare. 1 5 More. For they do /wink and ſweat to ſeed the 1 

He will be /cvine drunk ; and in his ſleep he does 4. Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty; abandon- Who live like lords of that which they do gather, . 
little harm, ſave to his bedcloaths, Shakſpeare. ment to any motive. | Speier. 


Now I fat his ſwize, for others cheere. Chaf man. Facts unzuſt | | 1 To SWI NK. — ae * o overlabour. Oblolkete, 
Who knows not Circe, Commit, even to the full ſroing of his luſt, Chapm. ; 3 The - ur'd ox 9 
The daughter of the ſun? whoſe charmed cup | Take thy ſwing ;__ | - In his © traces rom the furrow came, 
Whoever ſed; BY his upright way! Cod N rar: 5 to _ is but - e ſeli-ſame thing. en. And the / wink 4 hedger at his ſupper ſat. Milton. 
And downward fell into a groveling /wine. . Milton, ele exuberant productions only excited and | SWINK, . "ns . MN... 
7 Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human | fomented his luſts ; 6 that his wr a lay upon 8 toil; dra 4 5 W ] Labour 7 
: | ſhape, and all below /wine, had it been murder to | his hands, and gave him leiſure to contrive, ard!) _ * Sery. Gs aul . . 
| | ; | 
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How Piers, 
"IM great been 
80825 N OE with b 12 think 
eds V. of 22 þ little tf 1 
OR mall fle Nr. icina ylici 
| apr ron n era flexi S den f in _ rb jan looks 
Is made b, eirel iches — twi penſer 3. op the chan the | with 
to mole kai . i th ee cd 
— . the i iſt, Selene —— ——— * which HREM: 
TP” a, en the ff and / 22 Proud Tam: 'd trop ace, N ous it 1 
| re habe . E rn 1 F, N Beaus Naw" ig, ſword 
3 to "Pay a. [fro e with bird e (fron with Cole's fad enter- Sw o' iſh beaus, | knots wi 
Mot of 5 m the 5 2 7 prey m th - uſty trai RDLA and. cos ith fa 
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EE "0 
\ know themſelves void of thoſe qualiti 
a uit Hees ants. at the 3 
teen ene, : 
believing. | 2uth. 
NSr'seornAxr. Ve 1. . cuα ; from 
che noun.] To play the ſycophant, A 


bad w 


10 wg be played the ſecond time; whereas a man 
of clear reputations. though his barque be ſplit, has | 
ks loft 


towards ſetting up again. ' 
Gove 


rnmnen of the Tongue. 


Spcorna'xTICK. adj. [from /ycophant.] | 


" Talebearing ; miſchievouſly officious, | 
To SyYCOPHANNTISE. v. . pox e 


from /ycophant.]. To play t 8 | 
it. 


917 lla bigue, French; 


rrastcx. from Hllable.] Relating 
* ſyllables; conſiſting of ſyllables. | 


SYLLA'BICALLY. adv. [from /yllabical,) | 


In a ſyllabical manner. | 


SYLLABLE. 2. / Leung,; /llabe, 


1. As much of a word as is uttered by the 


help of one vowel, or one articulation, 
| T heard 
Each {Mable that breath made up between them. 
Shakſpeare. 

There is that propetty in all letters of aptneſs to 
be conjoined in /pilables and words, through the 
yoluble motions of the organs from one ſtop or figure 
to another, that they modify and diſcriminate the 
voice without appearing to diſcontinue it, 

2. Any thing proverbially conciſe. 

Abraham, Job, and the reſt that lived before any | 
ſyllable of the law of God was written, did they not 
— much as we do in every action not * ? 

er. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
| Ard all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. | a 

He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, without 
one /yllable of truth, that he hath blunted the edge 
of my fears. Swift. 

To SY'LLABLE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 

To utter; to pronounce; to articulate, 
Not in ufe:; FN. : 

Airy tongues that /y//ab/e men's names 

On ſands and ſhores, and deſart wilderneſſes. 

| 3 Milton. 

SY!LLABUB., 2. /+ [rightly SILLABUB, 

whieh fee.} Milk and acids. 
No ſyllububs made at the milking pail, 
But what are compos d of IE ons 


Two lines would expreſs all they ſay in two | 


: *tis nothing but whipt /y//a6#5 and froth 
— folidiry.. © 3 9 Felton. 
Sy'LLABUs. #. , [cue] An abſtract; 
a compendium containing the heads of a 
 diſcourſe., $4 
SY'LLOGISM. . /. [CwAoyio wes 3 O ll 
giſm, French, } An argument com 
of three propoſitions : as, every mar 
thinks ; Peter is @ nan, therefore Peter 
thinks, 
A piece of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of 
logick, an apologue of Æſop beyond a Bu; m in 
Barbara. | . rown. 
What a miraculous thing ſhould we count it, if 
the flint and the ſteel, inſtead of a few ſparks, ſhould 
chance to knock out definitions and / * 5 


&YLLOGISTICALs } adj. [ca ; 
 SYLLOGUSTICK. from fallogi/m.) 


Retaining to a f. 


to them, and in his ſleeve * at |. 


ating arts being detected, that game 


Holder. 


Shakſpeare. N 


| tive; typical; 


9. S TMBOLIZATTION. . , [from fymbolize.] | 


ogiſm; conſiſting of | 


SYM 


in their reaſoning, there is no ſuch matter; but the 
intire buſineſs is at the fame moment preſent with 
them, without deducing one thing from . | 
le. 
: Though the terms of propoſitions may be complex, ö 
| yet where the compoſition of the whole argument is | 
thus plain, ſimple, and rege lar, it is properly called 
a ſimple ſyllogiſm, fince the complexion” does not | 


— , ”" 


| belong to the /pllogifick form of it. Watts. |. 
SYLLoGUsTICALLY. adv, [from {yl 


giſtical.) In the form of a ſyllogiſm. 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove 
Hllegiſtically; ſo that ſyllogiſm comes after know. 
ledge, when a man has no need of it. Locke. 
ToSY'LLOGIZE, v. . | ſpllogizer, French; 

b <A C To reaſon by ſyllogiſm, 
) Logick is, in effect, an art of /y/logizing. Baker. 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a 
kind of mechaniſm, and to teach boys to /y/logize, 
or frame arguments and refute them, without real 
knowledge. Watts. | 


SWL VAN. adj. [better filvan,) Woody; 
ſhady ; relating to woods. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
' A-/yluan ſcene ! and, as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre | 
Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton. 
Eternal greens the moſſy in grace, 
Watch'd by the /p/var genius of the place. Pope. 
SY'LVAN. 2. /. [Hlvain, French.] A 
wood-god, or ſatyr; perhaps ſometimes 
a ruſtick. 
Her private orchards, wall'd on ev'ry fide, 
To lawleſs Hy, all acceſs deny d. Pope, 


SY'MBOL. z. / | /ymbele, Fr, cd; 
ſymbolum, Latin. 

1. An abſtract; a compendium ; a compre- 
henſive form. 


* 8 


2. A type; that which comprehends in its 
; figure a repreſentation of ſomething elſe, | 
Salt, as incorruptible, was the ſymbol of friend. 
| ſhip; which, if it caſually fell, was accounted omi- 
nous, and their amity of no duration. Brown, 
Words are the ſigns and /ymb31s of things; and as, 
in accounts, cyphers and 4 
ſo words and names paſs for things themſelves. 


| The heathens made choice of theſe lights as apt 
' ſymbols of eternity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublunary 

beings, th 
b renew the 
 SYMBO'LICAL, adj. 
| CvpBormc; ; from 


elves every morning. Addiſon, 


mbal,] Repreſenta- 
. expreſſing by ſigns ; 
comprehending ſomething more than 
itſelf, E 
By this encroachment idolatry firſt crept in, men | 
converting the Hymbolical uſe of idols into their pro- 
per worſhip, and receiving the repreſentation of 
things unto them as the ſubſtance and thing itſelf. 


The ſacrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's death, 
by ſuch /ymbo/ical actions as himſelf appointed, 
| | Taylor. 


r S 


} Typically ; by repreſentation. 

This diſtinction of animals was hieroglyphical, in 
| the inward ſenſe implying an abſtinence from certain 
vices, /ymbdlically intimated from the nature of thoſe 
| animals. Brown, | 
; It ſymbolically teaches our duty, and promotes | 
charity by a real ſiguature, and a ſenſible ſermon. 


Taylor. 


| The act of ſymbolizing ; repreſentation ; | 
reſemblance. 8 , 
The hieroglyphical ſymbols of ſcripture, excel- | 


a ſyllogiſm, 
Though we ſup 


| m e ſubje& and predicate, and 
Lcopulay. 


and R Lea connezions | their ymbolizations, 


lently intended in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed in 
the dreams of Pharaoh, are ofteatimes racked beyond 


| Reginning with the ol of our faith, upon that 
the author of the gloſs enquires into the nature of 
faith. Baker, 


ures paſs for real ſums, |. 


h they ſeem to periſh every night, they | 


6, French; 


Brown. | 


'SyMBO'L1ICALLY. adv. [from /ymbolical.] f 


. 7 
To STOLZ RH. v. x. [/ymbolizer, Fr. 
from /ymbel.] To have ſomething in 
common with another by repreſentative 
qualities. 
Our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in 


_ things with. that king of the Hebrews, honou 
him with the title of this foundation. Bacon, 
The pleafing of colour Hmbelinetbh with the 
pleafing of any ſingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſ- 
ing of order doth /ymbolize with harmony. Bacon. 
Ariſtotle and the ſchools have taught, that air and 
watery being. ymbalixing elements, in the quality of 
moiſture, are eaſily tran{mutable into one * 
eyle. 
They both ſymbolize in this, that they love to 
look upon themſelves through multiplying = 
I affeRedly ſymbolized in careleſs mirth and free- 
dom with the libertines, to circumvent th 
ore, 
The foul is ſuch, that it ſtrangel boltzes. with 
the thing it mightily deſires, 5 South, 
To STMBOLIZ E. v. a, To make repre. 
ſentative of ſomething. 


Some Hjunboliæe the ſame from the myſt 
colours. 


of its 
ro un. 
SYMME'TRIAN. 2. /; [from Hmmetry.] 

One eminently ſtudious of proportion, 
His face was a thought longer than the exact me 


metriens would allow. | | Sidney. 
SYMME'TRICAL, adj. [from /ymmetry,] 
Proportionate; having parts well adapted 

. to each other, | 31 
Y'MMETRIST, 2. . [from ſymmetry.] 
One very ſtudious or obſervant of +, 


portion. 
Some exact ſymmetriſis have been blamed for being 
too true. Wotton, 


SYMMETRY, . J. [/pmmetrie, Fr. ow 
and wirew,] Adaption of parts to each 
other; proportion; harmony; agree- 
ment of one part to another. 

She by whoſe lines proportion ſnould be 
Examin'd, meaſure of all ſymmetry; 
Whom 2 that ancient ſeen, who thought ſouls 
made 
Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid 
That harmony was ſhe. Donne. 
And in the ſymmetry of her parts is found 
A pow'r, like that ot harmony and ſound. 
8 lity, and correſpond . 
mmetry, equality, an zondence of parts 
is the diſceramentof reaſon, not the object of enſe. 
More. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their 
meaſure and {ymmetry were owing to him. Dryden. 


SYMPATHE'TICAL, 1 adj, ¶ Hmpathetigue, 
SYMPATHE'TIC, f Er. from {ympa- 
thy.] Having mutual ſenſation ; being 
affected either by what happens to the 
other; feeling in confequence of what 


another feels. 
Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes in the 
cure of diſeaſes, not only from {z-parhetick receipts,. 
but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applica- 
tions. ; TIONS. 4 
United by this /ympathetick bond, 1 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond, Roſcommon, 
To confer at the diſtance of the Indies by /ympa- 
thetick-conveyances, may be as uſual to future times 
as to us in a literary correſpondence. Glanville. 
To you our author makes her ſoft requeſt, - 
Who ſpeak the kindeſt, and who write the beſt: 
Your Pagathartok hearts ſhe hopes to move, 
From tender friendſhip and endearing love. Prion. 


in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their 
motion upon our nerves, and ſpmpathetical and vital. 
_ paſſions produced within ourſelves, Bentley, . 
SYMPATHE/TICALLY. adv, [from n. 
282 With ſympathy ; in conſe- 
ebe 1 


Brown, | 


quence of ſympathy, 
g 10 n 
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PT SY mPATHIAE, wv, 1. 


SY/MPATHY. . /. ſympathie, Fr. 


1 PO =- 
os. : * 
9 ai 4 


8 1 M 


from Hmẽůe oo 
4, To feel wich another; to feel in conſe- ä 
quence of what another feels; to feel 
mutually. 20 | | 
The men /ymparhize with the maſtiffs in robuſti- 
-ous and rough coming * e 
The thing of eurage, ; 
As touz d with rage, with rage doth ſympathize, 


[\mparhbifer, Pe." 


Shakſpeavre., 
l 


; : Ss - Shakſpeare, F 
Nature, in awe to him, | 
Hath doff d her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to /ympathize, Milton. 


The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 
*himſelf : he /ymparhizes, and is concerned for 11 
| | | Locke. 


Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 


all their ſtory, and /y»mpathized with their heroes in 


all their adventures. | 233 
Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts 


Spectator. 


them from ſear, yet none condole and * | 


more heartily. | ollier, 
2. To agree; to fit. Not proper. 

"Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a yel- 

low mixed together, and by conſequence blue and 


| b avg are two colours which ſympathize. Dryden. 


Count. Fellow-feeling 3 mutual 
ſenſibility ; the quality of being affected 
by the affection of another. 

A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
Af /ympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shaiſpeare. 
You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, 
there's ſympathy : you are merry, ſo am I; ha! 
tha! then there's more /ympathy : you love ſack, 
and ſo do I; would you deſire beter Hopper ? 
| bakſpeare. 
But what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which I'll keep, 
If but for /ympathy. 
| ur 7 ſtarted back; 


It ſtarted back: but, pleas'd, I ſoon return'd ; 
- Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy and love. Milton. 
They ſaw, but other ſight inſtead, a crowd 
Of ugly ſerpents ; horror on them fell, 


E 


| 


And horrid ſympathy. Milton, 
Or ſympathy, or ſome connat'ral force, 

Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite, 

Wich ſecret amity, things of like kind, ; 

By ſecreteſt conveyance. Milton, 


There never was any heart truly great and gene- 
rous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate : it 
is this noble quality that makes all men to be of one 
kind ; for every man would be a diſtinct ſpecies to 


. *himſelf, were there no ſympathy among individuals. 


Srurnolxious. adj, [from [ymphony.] 


wh Follow'd with 


South. 
Can kindneſs to deſert like your's be ſtrange? 
Kindneſs by ſecret ſympathy is ty d ; 
For noble ſouls in nature are ally'd. Dryden. 
There are ſuch aſſociations made in the minds of 
moſt men; and to this might be attributed moſt of 
the ſympatbiet and antipathies obſervable in 2 


ke 


Harmonious ; agreeing in ſound. 

Up he rode, 

acclamation and the ſound | 

Fympbonious of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd 
Angelick harmonies, : Milton, 


SY/MPHONY. . J. [ /pmphazie, Fr. ow 


and Su.] Concert of inſtruments; har- 


mony of mingled ſounds. | 
A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, 
where it was a maxim that the images of all things 


1 


SY Mrs 3. 


Shakſpeare. 


'SYN 

| 1. ſ. [ew and od.] J 

Symphy/is, in its original ſignification, denotes a 

- connaſcenty, or growing together; and perhaps is 

meant of thoſe bones which in young childreu ate 
diſtin, but after ſome years unite and conſolidate 


into one bone. 


Wiſeman. 


SYMPO'SIACK, adj, [ /ympofiaque, Fr. 


TUE oc. Relating to merrymak- 
ings z happening where company is drink 
ing together. As 

Y defiring- a ſecreſy to words ſpoke under the 
roſe, we only-mean in ſociety and compotation, from 
the ancient cuſtom of ſympyfack meetings to wear 
chaplets of roſes about their heads. Broton. 


my acquaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part 
of medicine depended upon ſcientifick 1 
| ks Arbuthnot. 
SYMPTOM, z. /. [ /ymptone, French; 
Toro, | 
1. Something that happens concurrently 
with ſomething elſe, not as the original 
cauſe, nor as the neceſſary or conſtant 
effect. | 

The ſymptoms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which 
are commonly ſcorbutick, are often nothing but the 
principles or ſeeds of a growing, but unripe gout. 

| Blackmore, 
2. A ſign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, like 
the ſick man, we are expiring with all forts of good 
ſymptoms. 0 Fo 7s Swift, 

SYMPTOMA/TICAL. } adj. | ſymptoma- 
SYMPTOMA'TICK, tique, Fr. from 


occaſionally. 
- Symptomatical is often uſed to denote the differ- 
ence between the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 
diſeaſes ;' as a fever from pain is ſaid to be ſympto- 
matical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and there- 
fore the ordinary means in fevers are not in ſuch 
caſes to be had recourſe to, but to what will remove 
the pain; for, when that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, 
without any direct means taken for that. Quincy. 
By fomentation and a cataplaſm the ſwelling was 
diſcuſſed; and the fever, then appearing but /y-mp- 
tomalical, leſſened as the heat and pain mitigated, 
| > Wiſeman, 
SYMPTOMA'TICALLY, adv. [from {ymp- 
tomalical.] In the nature of a ſymp- 
tom. 1 
T he cauſes of a bubo are vicious humours abound- 
ing in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted ſome- 
times critically, fometimes Hmpiomaticaliy. 


SYNAGO'G1CAL. adj, [from | Huagogue. 
Pertaining to a ſynagogue. » 
SY/NAGOGUE. =. /. [ ſynagogue, Fr. 
Coreyeryn,] An aſſembly of the Jews to 

_ worſhip, | | 4 
So, Tubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue. 


As his cuſtom was, he went into the Heat Gi, on 
the ſabbath, 2 oſpel. 


traction or exciſion of a ſyllable in Latin 
verſe, by joining together two vowels in 
the ſcanning, or cutting off the ending 
vowel ; as, 1d ego. „ 
Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from affecting it: 
he frequently uſes* /ynalephas, and concludes his 


Lympiom.} Happening concurrently or 


G 


Wiſeman. | 


1 
—— 


In ſome of thoſe /ympo/rack diſputations amongſt | 


| 


1 


hakſpeare. | "TOR FAR 
. yy SYyNNEURO's15, 1. J [ow and vb. 


SYNALE THA. z. ſ. [roxiy,] A con- 


'. chronical, | 


| 


. 8 YN 
»YNCHRO'NICAL. adj, ſeb an 
Happening together at = ſa 


| It is diſſicult to make out how the 
into the left ventricle vf the heart, 
diaſtole of the heart and lungs bei 


d 2250. 
me time, 
alr is conveyed 
the ſyſtole and 
og far trom ſyn. 


ate, 


[4 \ 
eee 1. . Tow and x6, G. 
Concurrence of events happening at th 
ſame time. : 

"The coherence and ſynchreni in of al 
the Moſaical chronology, after the l pr or 
regular teſtimony to the truth of his hiſtory (1, he 

SY'NCHRONOUS. adj. [ow and 1250. 
Happening at the ſame tim. 
The variations of the gravity of the air k 
the ſolids and fluids in an oſcillatory 9 
ehronous and proportional to their changes. ny 
7 33 Arbuthn 
7 . 
Sy NECOPE, 1. J. [ Hncoße, Fr. TV} x67Fv, | 
1. Fainting fit, 
The ſymptoms attending gunſhot wounds are gain 
fever, delirium, and /prcope. Wiſeman, 
2. Contraction of a word by cutting off a 
part inthe middle, 
SY'NCOPIST, 1. . [from ¶yncope.] Con- 
tractor of words. 

To outthine all the modern ſpncopilts, and 
thoroughly content my Engliſh readers, I intend to 
publiſh a Spectator that ihall not have a ſingle vou cl 
in it. Speftatcy, 

To SY'NDICATE, v. 2. [ ſpndiquer, Fr. 
ov and dun. To judge; to paſs judy. 
ment on; to cenſure. An unuſual word. 

at in uſe. | 
. Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and {yzdicate his 
maſter, and all law-makers before him. Hakewi//, 

SYNDROME. x. /. {[owdpown,| Concur. 
rent action; concurrence. 

All things being liaked together by an uninter. 
rupted chain of cauſes, every ſingle motion owas a 
dependance on ſuch a ſyndromoof prerequired motors, 

Glanville, 

SYNE'CDOCHE. 2. /. [ /pnecdoche, Fr. 
owexdoxy,] A figure by which part 1s 
taken for the whole, or the whole for 
part. 

Becauſe they are inſtruments of grace in the hands 
of God, and by theſe his holy ſpirit changes our 
hearts; therefore the whole work is attributed to 
them by a /yrecdoche ; that is, they do in this man- 

ner the work for which God ordained them. 
Taylor. 

SYNECDO'CHICAL. adj. | from ſynecdoche, | 
Expreſſed by a ſynecdoche; implying a 
ſynecdoche. 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, and 
ſhew you there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in 
ſynecdocbical bodies, ſee their earthen cottages moul- 
der away to duſt, thofe miſerable perſons, by the 
loſs of one limb after another, ſurviving but part of 


| 1 themſelves, and living to ſee themſelves dead and 


buried by piecemeal ? Boyle. 


Synneuręſis is when the connexion is made by a 
ligament. Of this in ſymphyſis we find inſtances, 
in the connexion of the oſſa pubis together, eſpecially 
in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. In. articu- 
lation, it is either round, as that which unites the 
head of the os femoris to the cbxa; or broad, as the 

tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os 
| tibiz. ; ſeman, 


| SY!NOD. . / UO naue, Fr. cr. 


r 3 
- 


» 


are latent in numbers, determines the comelieſt pro- ; : a f | : | n 
144 — between breadths and heights, reducing ſym- ſenſe in the naw his me Lee e Oden. 1. An aſſembly called for conſultation: it 
1 metry to ſymphony, and the harmony of ſound to a | SYNARTHRO'S18. 1. J. [ow and wopow,] is uſed. particularly of eccleſiaſticks. A 
1 Find of harmony in fight. | . Wotton. | A cloſe conjunction of two bones. provincial uod is commonly uſed, and a 
az q Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons oflight, There is a conſpicuous motion where: the con- general et. nn 
1 8 Angels 1 for ye behold him, and with ſongs jonction is called diarthrofis, as in the elbow; an] be glorious gods fit in hourly nod about thy 
4 1 And choral /ymphonies, day without night, obſcure one, where the conjunction is called /yrar- articular wok ey | Shakſpeares 
11 k Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton. thrgſis, as in the joining of the carpus to the meta- pa ginge ee eie "If 
8 | The trumpets ſound, +. n Wen. Tit thy feditious Guntrymen and 
=_— And warlike /ymphory is heard around; OY WAY A a a es 39.1 | TIE TIE. CRANE VIDED 206. Vf 

| | g be 12 oh Athens take theit SYNCHONDRO'sS18S, 1. /. Len and 2219p 1 4 tt hath in ſolemn nod been decreed, 
=. 8 8 * ps hy 15 | 5 k Fyncbondraſit is an union by griſtles of the ſternon | T* admit no traffick to our agyerſe towns. = 
. . The great earl marſhal orders their array. 4 to the ribs, | Wiſeman, 1 tt Sbalſſpear 
3 5 = 
| 


8 . 
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SYN 


The opinion was not only condemned by the 
ſynod imputed to the emperor as extreme mad- 
neſs CRT”. Fat Bacon, 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of , 9 er 5 
; woolpack cler eir ſide. 
TRAe"Y l OT Cleaveland. 
according to theſe preſbyterian 


i majeſt 
e to command his clergy to 


les, ſhall have no power | 
bd 2 national ſyned. : White. 
Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 


Syd of gods! and, like to what ye are, 


things refolv'd. Milton. 
Tie w call to ſynod all the bleſt | 
Through heav'n's wide bounds, Milton. 


The ſecond council of Nice, he faith, I moſt irre- 
verently call that wiſe ſyz0d; upon which he falls 
jnto a very tragical exclamation, that I ſhould dare 
to reflect ſo much diſhonour om a council. 

S tilling feet. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious youu 
And you bright Hnod of the pow'rs above, -, 

On this my ſon your gracious gifts beſtow. 
; Dryden. 


2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love's native hours are ſect, : 
Whatever ſtarry /ynod met, 
"Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If poor love ſhall live or die. 
Their planetary motions and aſpects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join | 
In nod unbenign. Milton. 
As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſtro- 
logers, in their great Hy nds, or conjunctions, much 
more powerful influences on the air than are aſeribed 
to one or two of them out of that aſpect; ſo divers 
particulars, which, whilſt they lay ſcattered among 
the writings of ſeveral authors, were inconſiderable, 
when they come to be laid together, may oitentimes 
prove highly uſeful to phyſiology in their conjunc- 
tions. Bayle. 
Sy'noDATL. 2. /. [from Huod.] Money 
paid anciently to the biſhop, &c, at 
Eaſter viſitation, 
SrinoDAL, J LENT 
SyNO'D1CAL, — LC ron Fr, from | 
SYNO'DICK.. „ | 
1. Relating to ſynod ; tranſacted in a 
ſynod. 1 ö 
The various dignity of their ſeveral churches, and 
of their many functions, rules, and orders in them, 
dy reaſon 6s 
proceſſional meetings, have neceſlarily raiſed many 
queſtions of place among them, Selden, 
St. Athanaſius writes a Hnedical epiſtle to thoſe 


 Craſhaw. 


of Antioch, to compoſe the differences among them | 


upon the ordination of Pauligus. Stilling fleet. 
2. [ fpnodique, Fr.] Reckoned from one 
conjunction with the ſun to another. 
The diurgal and annual, revolutions of the ſun, to 
us are the meaſures of day and year.; and the ſyno- 
dick. revolution of the moon meaſures the month. 
| Holder. 
The moon makes its /ynodical motion about the 
earth in twenty=nine days twelve hours and about 
forty-four minutes. Locke. 
SYNO'DICALLY. adv, 
By the authority of a ſynod 
aflembly. | 
It ſhall be need ful for thoſe churches /pnodically 
to determine ſomething in thoſe points. 
| | Saaunderſon. 
The alterations made to the commiſſionets were 


or publick 


en 


4 


the frequency of their /ynodical and 


from Hnodical.] 


STe 


This word fortis we may ſyncrymiſe after all 
theſe faſhions, ſtout, hardy, valiant, doughty, cou- 
ragcous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, intrepid. 

. Camden, 
SYNO'NYMOUS, adj, | ſynonyme, French; 
ovarp®-,] Expreſſing the ſame thing 
by different words. 3 

When two or more words ſignify the ſame thing, 
as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 
uſually called ſynonymous words. Watts, 

Theſe words confiſt of two propoſitions, which are 
not diſtinct in fenſe, but one and the ſame thing 
variouſly exprefled ; for wiſdom and underſtanding 
are ſynonymons words hete. Tillotſon. 

Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and 
neceſſity. Bentley. 

SYNoO'NYMY., . ſ. [owawuic.] The qua. 
lity of expreſſing by different words the 
ſame thing, | 

SYN O'PSIs. . /. [owe] A general 
view ; all the parts brought under one 
view. | 

SYNO'PTICAL, adj, | from fynop/is, ] 
Affording a view of many parts at once. 

We have collected ſo many /ynoptical tables, cal- 
culated for his monthly uſe. Evelyn, 

SYNTA'CTICAL, adj, | from /yntaxis, 
Latin. ] 

1, Conjoined ; fitted to each other. 

2, Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech, 


Ware on Ja. (eurabis.] 


SYNTA'XIS, 
1. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined 
. 
hey owe no other dependance to the firſt than 
what is common to the whole ſyntax of beings. 
| | Glanville. 
2, T hat part of grammar which teaches the 
conſtruction of words, 

I can produce a hundred inſtances to convince 
any reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as 
underſtand common grammar and /yntax. Swift. 

SYNTHE'S1S. 2. /. [owg:oG,| The act of 
joining: oppoſed to analy/zs, 

The ſyntheſes conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſ- 
covered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them 
explaining the phznomena proceeding from them, 

and proving the explanations, Newton, 
SYNTHE'TICK. adj, [cur.] Con- 
joining; compounding ; forming com- 
| . poſition : oppoſed to analytich. 
Synthetick method is that which begins with the 
parte, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
Whole: it begins with the moſt ſimple principles 
and general truths, and proceeds by degrees to that. 
; which is drawn from them, or compounded of them; 


aad therefore it is called the method of compoſition. 
| LT vis | Watts. 


Sy'eyoN, 2. . [This ſhould be written 
5phon ; cih. A tube; a pipe. 
Klee your 5 [pphon, or crane P 5. draw it 


 SY/rINGE, 2. / [out] A pipe through 


I 


| SYSTEMA'T1CAL. adj. [ ſyſtematique, Fr. 


8 


1 


| eff from its yt ixces into ſmall bottles, Martimer. 


, 


p 
_— * OO e a. 


ſyringe doth any liquor, though not by the ſame 


To SY'RINGE. vp. 3. [from the noun, ] 


was ſtopt by the Hyringing up of oxycrate. 


2. To waſh with a ſyringe. 
SYRINGO'TOMY. 2. /. [cui and r5repue,] 


SYRT1S. 1. ,. [Latin.] A quickſand ; a 


SYSTEM. 2. /. [ HHene, Fr. cus nf. 
1. Any complexure or combination of 


2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to 


SY'STOLE.. 1. /. [H Hole, Fr. use. 


2. [H lole, Fr.] In grammar, the 


SYS 


which any liquor is ſquirted. 

The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain 
or conſervatory of the vital flame, but as a machine 
to receive the blood from the veins, and force it 
out by the arteries through the whole body, as a 


artihce, 


Ray.. 


. To ſpout by a ſyringe. 
A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye,, 


 Wiſemans 


The act or practice of cutting fiſtulas or 
hollow ſores. 


Og. 
A boggy ſyriis, neither ſea, nor good dry land. 
Milton. 


many things acting together. 


regular dependence or co-operation. 
A ſcheme which unites many things in 
order. 
He preſently bought a em of divinity, with de- 
ſign to apply himſelf ſtraightway to that 2 * 
ell. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into em, by treating 
of happineſs under heads, and ranges it in claſſes ac- 
cording to its different objects, diſtinguiſhing virtues 
into their ſeveral kinds, which had not been handled: 
{ſyſtematically before. Baker. 
The beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin with 
a regular /y/tem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that 
ſcience well drawa up into a narrow compaſs. 
Watts, . 


o251paTx%Gg ; from ſyſtem.] Methodical ;. 
written or formed with regular ſubordi.. 
nation of one part to another, 

It will be neceſſary, in a diſcourſe about the for- 
mation of the world, to give you a brief account of 
ſome of the moſt principal and /h/emaiical phæno- 
mena that occur in it. Beniley. 

Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably 
deſpiſe /y/fematical learning; . whereas, our fathers. 
had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems, Watts, 


YSTEMA'TICALLY.. adv. | from /y/flemas- 


tical, ) In form of a ſyſtem, 

I-treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eſſay, 
in compariſon of that of writing owes... 
| | 0% ,. 

Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and ranges 
it into clafles accord ing to its different objects, diſ- 
tinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral kinds, Which 
had not been handled /y/fematrically. 8 I 
Hater. 


In anatomy.) The contraction of the 
heart. | | | . 

The H tele reſembles the forcible bending. of a 
ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its 
natural ſite. | Kay. 

ſhorte- 


ening of a long ſyllable, 
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'Ta'sBr, ach. Brinded ; brindled; varied . 


"Ta'stRD. 2. /. taberda, low Lat, tabard, 


. Ta'BERNACLE. #. . [tabernacle, Fr. ta- 


# * % 


TABLATURE. . % from table.] Paint. 


5 5 | | | 
| Give cu abr mel ep wow night, | 


TAB 
A mute conſonant, which, at the 
beginning and end of words, has 
always the ſame ſound, nearly approach- 
ing to that of 4; but before an /, when 
followed by a vowel, has the ſound of an 
obſcure : as, nation, ſalvation ; except | 
when / precedes ?; as, chriſtian, queſtion. 
'Ta'BBY. 2. /. [ abi, tabino, Italian; tabis, 


Fr.] A kind of waved ſilk. 
Brocades, and rabies, and gauſes. Swift. 


wit different colours. 
A tabby cat ſat in the chimney- corner. 


8 Addiſon. 
On her tabby rival's face 

She deep will mark her new diſgrace. Prior. | 

'TaBEFa'CT1ON. v. / [tabefacio, Latin.] 
The act of waſting away. ö | 

To Ta'sert. , ils \tabefario, Lat.] To 
waſte; to extenuate. 1 
Meat eaten in greater quantity chan is conve- 
-nient zabefies the body. Harvey. ö 

Fr.] A long gown ; a herald's coat ; 
ſometimes written tabard.' | 

'Ta'BERDER. 2. /. {from taberd.] One 


who wears a long gown. 


bernaculum, Lat. 4a 
4. A temporary habitation; a caſual dwel- 
8 | 
a They ſudden rear d 
Caleftial tabernacles, where they ſlept 
Fann'd with cool winds. , Milton, 
2. A ſacred place ;.a place of worſhip. 

The greateſt-conqueror. did not only compoſe his 
divine odes, but ſet them to muſick : his works, 
though conſecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion of 
his people. Addiſon, 

To Ta'BERNACLE. v. 2. {from the noun. ] 


To enſhrine ; to houſe. | 
The word was made fleſh, and tabernacied 
- amongſt us, and we beheld his glory. Fos. 
Tb, od, {rabide, Fr. cabider, Lat.) 
Waſted by diſeaſe ; conſumptive. 
The 7abid diſpoſition, or the ulcer or ulcers of the 
lungs, which .are the foundation of this diſeaſe, is 
very different from a diminution of the body, and 
decay of ſtrength from a mere relaxation. 


tabid perſons milk is the beſt reſtorative, being 
In perſons milk tive, being 
chyle already prepared. Arbuthnot, 


"Ta'niDNEss. 155 [from tabid.] Con- 
ſumptiveneſs; | 


te of being waſted by 
diſeaſe. | 


ing on walls or ceilings. AX 


TABLE. . / table, Fr. tabula, Lat.] 
4. Any flat ar level ſurface. a] 
Upon the caſtle: hill there is a bagnio paved with 

fair tables of mardle. Sandys. 
2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 


ground, uſed for meals and other pur- 


I Ariak to th' general joy of the whole fable. 


me teſtameat, but even contrary to thoſe /ab/es.. 


table 


TAB 
Help to ſearch my houſe; if I- find not what 1 
"eek, let me for ever be your 1able ſport. : 
Shakſpeare. 
Children at a table never aſked for any yy 
contentedly took what. was given them. 4. 
This ſhuts them out from all table converſation, 


3. The perſons ſitting at table, or partak- ; 
ing of entertainment. 
- Give me ſome wine, fill full, 


+ Shabſpeare. 
4. The fare or entertainment itſelf ; as, b. 
keeps a good table, 
5. A tablet ; a ſurface on which any thing 


1s written or engraved. 


*::-OParad avi a plague - 
To fee him every hour ; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
Io our heart's table. | Shakſpeare, | 
All theſe true notes of immortality 
lo _ N we ſhall written find. Davies. 
par d to pay, in verſes rude 
A ur a gratitude : F SPEC EE NOR Ng 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
1s offer'd for your bealth, the able of my vow. 


Dryden. 
There are- books extant which the atheiſt muſt 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty. 
volumes of viſible nature, and the everlaſting 1461 
of right reaſon ; . whereip, if they do not wilfully 
ſbut their eyes, they may read their own folly writ- 
ten by the finger of God in a much plainer and more 
terrible ſentence than Beiſhazzar's was by the haud 
upon the wall. | 
Among the Romans, the judge or pretor granted ; 
adminiſtration, not only according to the rab/es of 


( 


A {yliffe. | 


By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called into 
ſucceſſion of their parents that were in the parent's 
power. | | Ali e. 

6. E r.] A picture, or any thing 
t 


Till now, invxed, 1 beheld myſelf | 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her * 


His Jalyſus or Bacchus he fo eſteemed, that he 
loſe all his father's images than that 
0 | / Peacham. 

Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him 
from a poor peaſant, who fancied the ſaint had — 


* 


| hisneck. | . 


talogue ; a ſyllabus, 


to a book of ſo ſmall a volume, and which ſeems to 
de itſelf but a tale: but it may prove advantageous 
At once to learn the whole culture of any plant. 


— 


He was the writer of them in the tablet of their 


| Tb Tarn, . . 


Bentley. y 


at exhibits a view of any thing upon a 
| flat ſurface. 8 4 
I never lov'd myſelf, 


7. An index; a collection of heads; a ca- 
It might ſeem. impertinent to have added a 1a 


TAB 
VB. A ſynopſis many particulars brought 


into one vie p. 

I have no images of anceftors 
Wanting an ear, or noſe; no forged tables 
Of long deſcents, to boaſt falſe honours from. 


and the moſt agreeable intercourſes. Spectator. Hen Jorſen, 
If there is nothing elſe to diſcourage N may 9 Lt... palm of the hand. 
- ſafely come to the Lord's table, and expect to be | iſtreſs of a fairer able 
kindly entertained by him when we do. Kerelexel!. | Hath not hiſtory nor fable, =» Per 
Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and { 10. Draughts; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted 
«differing from other apples, yet is a good rable fruit, .4 on ſquares. | 
6 , 4 Mortimer, 4 1 W the nice, 
The nymph the- 4e ſpread, When ays at tablet, chides ice. 
Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy red. Pope. EY e Ae, 


We are in the world like men playing at tables ; 
the chanee is not in our power, but to play it, is; 
and when it is fallen, we.mutt manage it as we can. 
| Taylor, 
11. To turn the TasLts. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending 
parties: a metaphor taken from the vi- 
eiſſitude of fortune at gaming. tables. 
They that are honeſt would be arrant knaves, if 
the tables were turned. L' Eftrange, 
If it de thus, the tablet would be turned upon 
me; but I ſhould only fail in my vain attempt. 
| Dryden, 
To Ta'BLE. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
board; to live at the table of another. 
He loſt his kingdom, was driven from the ſociety 
of men td table with the beaits, and to graze with 
OXEN, South, 
You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table 
with them; they are all for raok and foul feeding. 
| | in Feliun. 
To make into a cata. 
logue ; to ſet down. ; 
I could have looked on him without admiration, 
though the catalogue of his eadowmeuts had been 
tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe him by items. 
| | | ys. Shakſpeare, 
Ta'sLEBED., 2. / [from table and bed, ] 
A bed of the figure of a table. 


1 1. i table and beer.] Beer 
uſed at victuals; ſmall beer. 
Ta'BLEBOOK. . /, {table and book.] A 
dook on which any thing is graved or 
written without ink. 
What might you think, 
If 1 had play'd the deſ or table-book ? 
| Shakſpeare, 
Nature wipes clean the ab/e-book firſt, and then 
pourtrays upon it what the pleaſeth. More. 


| Put into your zadb/e-book whatſoever you judge 


worthy, 3 Dryden, 
Nature's fair !ab/e-b06k, our tender ſouls, 
We ſerawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
| Stale memorandums of the ſchools, Swift, 
Ta'BLECLOTH. 2. . [table and clath.] 
Linen ſpread on a table. 
I will end with Odo holding maſter doctor's mule, 
and Anne with her tablecloth. Camden. 
Ta'BLEMAN . . A man at draughts. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in college; 


they uſe to line the tablemen. Bac n, 
TIER. #. fo {trom table.] One who 
5 boards. Ainſworth, 


TA'BLETALK. . = table and talk.) Con- 


Their learning reaches Ct 0 
1 1 tables 
of contents, a * Watts, 


— 


a er . at or entertainments; 


off 
} : 
#4 


/ 


3. Set in ſquares, | 


TAB 
e praiſe you while 1 have a ſtomach; 
AS f 45 tabletalk. | Sbatſheare. 

His fate makes fabletalt, divulg'd with ſcorn, 

And he a jeſt into his grave is born. Dryden. 

He improves by the fabletall, and repeats in the 
kitchen what. he leards in the parlour. Guardian. 

No fair adverſary would urge looſe 7abJeralk in 
controverſy, and build ſerious 1aferences upon what 
was ſpoken but in jeſt. Atterbury. 

Ta'BLET. 2. / [from table, ] 
1. A ſmall level ſurface. 
2. A medicine in a ſquare form, 

It bath been anciently in uſe to wear fablets of 
afſenick, or preſervatives, againſt the plague 3 as 
they draw the venom to them from the ſpirits. 

: Bacon. 
3. A ſurface 15 on or painted, 

It was by the Authority of Alexander, that through 
all Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all 
other things, to deſign upon tab/ets of boxen wood. 

— Dryden. 

The pillar'd marble, and the z2b/er braſs, 
Mould'ring, drop the victor's praiſe, 
TA BUR. n. . [tabourin, tabour, old 
French.) A ſmall drum; a drum 


beaten with one ſtick to accompany a 


Prior. 


ON you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would 
never dance again after a !abour and 2 Shak/. 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a taboxr, 
More than I know the found of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Sbalſpeare. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 
- round: | 

The rabour and the pipe ſome take delight to ſound. 
Drayton, 
Morrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a 
_ tabour and pipe. f . Temple. 
To TA/BO UR. v. 2. [taborer, old French, 
from the noun.] To ſtrike lightly and 


frequently. _ | 9 
And her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice of 
doves, !abouring upon their breaſts. Nahum. 
Ta'BoURER. . / [from labour. One 
who beats the tabour. 
Would I could fee this tabourer. Shatſpeare. 
Ta'sourer, 1. /. [from tabour.] A ſmall 
tabour. . 3 
They ſhall depart the manor before him with 
trumpets, rabourelt, and other miaſtrelſy. Spectator. 
7 T BOURINE. =, /. French. ] A tabour; 
a ſmall drum. | | 
Trumpeters, 
Wich brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our ratiling rabonrines, 
That heav'n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds toge- 
ther, a 
Applaudiog our approach. Shakſpeare, 
Ta/nrrRE. 2. /. Tabourer. Obſolete, 
Il I ſaw a ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, 
Before them yode a luity 7abrere, 
That to the merry horopipe plaid, 
Whereto they danced, Spenſer, 
Ta'sReT. 2. /½ A tabour. 
Wherefore didit thou ſteal away, that T might 
have ſent thee away with mirth and with rabret? 


| Genefis, 
Ta'BULAR. adj. [rabularis, Latin.) ; 
1. Set down in the form of tables or ſy- 
nopſes. | 
2, Formed in lamin | 


All the nodules that conſiſt of one uniform ſub. | 


ſtance were formed from a point, as the cruſted ones, | 
nay, and moſt of the ſpotted ones, and indeed all 
whatever except thoſe that are rabular and plated. 
Woodward. 
„ Ta'BULavE. v. 4. [tabula, Latin,] 
1. To reduce to tables or ſynopſes, 
2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. 
Ta'BULATED. adj. tabula, Latin, ] Hay- 
ing a flat ſurface, LL 


| Vor, II, 


1 


Many of the beſt diamonds are pointed with fix | 
angles, aud ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare. 
| Grew, 
Ta'cue. #. .. [from rack.] Any thing 
taken hold of; à catch; a loop; a 
button. 


Make fifty raches of gold, and couple the curtains 
together with the zaches, Exodus. 


Tacny'cRarny. z. .. ¶ raxis and yaw] 
The art or practice of quick writing. 
Ta“ r. adj. [tacite, French; tacitus, Lat.) 
Silent; implied; not expreſſed by words. 
As there are ſormal and written leagues reſpective 
to certain enemies, fo is there a natural and facit 


confederation amongſt all men againſt the common 
enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 


that the king of their own making ſhall make his 
makers princes, L' Eftrange. 
Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming ex- 
- preflions and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of ſome 
incivility. _ Locke. 
Ta'ciTLY, adv, [from tacit.] Silently ; 
without oral expreſſion. 
While they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, 
they are tacitly aiming at their owh commendations. 
Addiſon. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitiy 
implied, fiace they are plainly forbidden in 1 
qgerg. 
Tacirv' NIV. 2. /, [taciturnits, Fr. 


taciturnitas, Latin.] Habitual ſilence, 
The ſecreteſt of natures 
Shakſpeare. 


Have not more gift in taciturnity. 
Some women have ſome taciturnity, 
Some nunneries, ſome grains of chaſtity. Donne. 


Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity, by | 
fits. | but 


Arbuthnot, 
To TACK. v. a. | tacher, Breton.] 


1. To faften to any thing, It has now a 


ſenſe een to contempt. 

what ſupreme almighty pow'r 
Is thy great arm, which ſpans the eaſt and weſt, 
And racks the centre to the ſphere! 

True freedom you have well defia'd : 
But living as you liſt, and to your mind, 
And looſely tack'd, all muſt be left behind. Dryden. 

The ſymmetry of clothes fancy appropriates to the 
wearer, /acking them to the body as if they belonged 
to it. rew, 

Frame ſo as to be covered with the hair-cloth, or 
a blanket acted about the edges. Mortimer, 

They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, in 
hopes of getting ſome commendam racked to their 

| ſees, to the great diſcouragement of the inferior 
clergy, _ a Swift. 
2, Tojoin; to.unite ; to ſtitch together, 

There's but a ſhirt and an half in all my company; 
and the half ſhirt is two napkins zacked together, 
and thrown over the ſhoulders like a herald's coat 
without ſleeves. | Shak/peare, 

| tacked two plays together for the pleaſure of 
variety. | Dryden. 

To Tack. v. . [probably from zack/e.] 
To turn a ſhip, 

This verſerium they conſtrue to be the compaſs, 
which is better interpreted the rope that turns the 
ſhip ; as we fay, makes it tack about. Brown. 

ing Holland fall into cloſer meaſures with us 
and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 
tacked ſome points nearer France, emple, 

On either ſide they nimbly rack, 


Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dryden. 
They give me ſighs 

To tack about, and ſteer another way, Addi/on. 

Tack. 3. J. the verb.] | 
1. A {mall nail. 

2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. 

At each tack our little fleet grows leſs, ; 

And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on the main. 

| f Dryden, 

3. To hold Tack. To laſt; to hold out: | 

Tack is ſtill retained in Scotland, and 


denotes hold, or perſevering coheſion. 


Bacon. 
In elective governments there is a facit covenant, 


1A 


Martilmas beefe doth bear good Face, 


When countrey ſolke do dainties lacke. r. 
If this twig be made of wood 

That will hold rack, I'll make the fur 

Fly *bout the ears of that old cur. Hudibras. 


Ta'CKLE. . /. [tacel, Welſh, an arrow.] 
1. An arrow. 
The raki/ fmote, and in it went. : 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. 
She to her rackle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs'd ſo home, 
That he retir'd. Hulibras. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he 
reſolved to take up his c , and be gone. L'Eftr. 
3. [racchel, a rope, Dutch. ] The ropes of 
a ſhip: in a looſer ſenſe, all the inſtru. 
ments of ſailing, 
After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 
The ſails of gold, of filk the zackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to be. 


| S er. 
At the helm penſe 


A ſeeming mermaid ſteers ; the ſilken tackles 

Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 

That yarely frame the office, Shakſpeares 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 

Bears a command in 't; though thy rac#/e's torn, 

Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel, Shakſpeare. 

A ſtately ſhip 
With all her bravery on, and zacile trim, 
Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, 


Cancer. 


Herbert. 


Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 


ilton, 
As for tackle, the Bœotians invented the oat ; 
Dædalus, and his ſon Icarus, the maſts and ſails, 


Heylin, 
Ere yet the tempeſt roars, | 
Stand to your rack/e, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 
Dryden, 
If he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a 
rope among the tackle that eſcaped him. Spectator. 
TAa'CcxLED. adj, [from tackle] 
ropes tacked together, 
My man ſhall | 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled ſtair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy | 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret 445 Shalſpeare. 
Ta'CKLING, #./. from tackle,] X 
1. Furniture of the maſt, 


They wondered at their ſhips and their tachiinge. 


Abbot. 
"Tackling, as ſails and cordage, muſt be foreſeen, 
and laid vp in ſtore, Bacon, 


Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread z 
Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed. 


Garth. 

2. Inſtruments of action: as, fing tacks 
ling, Aitchen tackling. | 

I will furniſh him with a rod, if you will furnifh 

him with the reſt of the zack/ing, and make him a 

fiſher, Walton, 

Ta'cTICAL, } adj, [Taxnt;, cid; tac. 

Ta'cTiICK, tigue, French.] Relating 


to the art of ranging a battle, 


ing on the bar, which- was his field of battle, 
„ Dryden, 
Ta'cT1LE, adj, [tafile, French; tadilir, 
tactum, Latin.] Suſceptible of touch. 


At this proud yielding word 

She on the ſceue her taclile ſweets preſented, 
3 ; Beaumont 0 
We have iron, ſounds, light, figuration, tach e 


qualities; ſome of a mote active, ſome of a more 
paſſive nature, or 
Tact!'lTY. 2. . [from a&ile.] Percep- 
tibility by the touch, 2 
Ta'cT10N. 2. /. [tafion, French; tacho, 
Latin.] The act of touching. 


” 
5 


5 . * 4 44 


| 


ade of 


Ta'cTicks, . J. [Tex\nm,] The art of · 
rangi men in the field of battle. | 
en Tully had read the 7a&ichs, he was think 


Hale. R 


/ 


4 
a 
oo 


2 


bY after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be diſ- 


5 . whoſe colours the philoſophers call not real, 


3. A young ſheep, 


4. Tojoin. This is properly 70 zack. 


alk. ©. J. fezgl, Saxon. ] FRO 
1. That which terminates the animal -bg.-- 
hind ; the continuation of the vercebres 


5 n now will foreign foes aſſail. 
The rail fin is half a foot high, but. underneath 


Grew. 


TAY ©. 


Ta'vrors. . % [rib, toad, and pola, 1 ; 


young one, W A young ſhapeleſs 
frog or toad, confiting only of a body 
and à tail; a porwigle. ; 
I'lt broach the fad on my rapier's wy, 
akſpeare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the fadpole. 1 
The reſult is not a perſect frog, but a fadpole, 
without any feet, and having a long tail to ſwim 
with. 3 Ray. 
A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, and 


cernable, and at laſt become what the ancients call 
gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. i Brown, | 
Ta'zn. tical contraction of talen. 
Ta'zreraA. x. /. [taffetas, French; taffetar, 
Spaniſh. ] A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth! 
Beauties no ticher than rich zaffata. Sbakſpeare. 
2e aſe 1 to ſpeeches 4 ; | 
affata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles. | Shakſpeare, 
Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of colours 
argues an equal diverſity of nature ; but I am not of 
their mind, for not to mention the changeable 74 


ut apparent. - Boyle. 
Tac. 3. /. [tag, Iſlandick, the point of a 
lac 


e. IS 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a 
ſtring. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean, 
If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, 
it is the ſault of ſome, not of the law. MWhitgift. 
| Will you hence 
Be fore the zag return, whoſe rage doth rend 0] 
Like interrupted waters ? Shakſpeare. 
The tag rag people did not clap him and bils him. 
| WOT | Shakſpeare. 
He invited zag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. 
. L' Eftrange. 


To TAG. v. a. from the noun. ] f 


1 
- 


1, To fit any thing with an end, or point. 
of metal; as, ts tag a /ace. 
2. To fit one thing with another, appended. 
| His courteous hoſt 
Tags every fentence with ſome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaſt my lord. 


is tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which ien is. 
| . ; © 45 ryden. 
3. The word is here improperly ufed, 
Compell'd by you to tag in rhimes 8 
The common flanders of the times. Swift, 


Reſiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Ha- 
_ pover, the hig writers perpetually rag together. 
'Va'gTAIL. 2. . [tag and zail.] A worm 
_ which has the tail of another colour, 
They feed on tag worms and lugges. 
There are other worms; as the marſh and 


— 


tagtail. 
alton. 


of the back hanging looſe behind. - 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, 
Who having ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 
 Hath clapt his /ai/ betwixt his legs, and 41 


© This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, - 
And men and boats his active er - WW 


Tube lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a 


- Hroke with his Tull, that will break the back of his 
- eocounterer. More. 
Nous d by the laſh of his own ſtubborn 7ail, 


- evel with the ail. 


Dryden. | 


Carew. + 


Dryden. 


4 


| 


= 


3. Any thing hanging long: a catkin, 


4. The hinder part of any thing. 


5. Jo turn TAL. 


To Tait. v. 2. To pull by the tail, 


Ta'tLED, adj. | from tail.) Furniſhed with 


TA1LLAGE, =. . [tailler, French.] 


TAILLE. 1. J. 


 TarLok. 2. /. [ zailleur, from tailler, Fr. 


To TAINT, v. a. 
1. Toimbue or impregnate with any thing. 


. 
oy 


1 


2 


. The lower park. 


out another way; but all was to return in a higher 


* 


ments be limited unto a man and his wife, and the 


pleaſe, 


P 


* 


- 


TAI | 
The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the | 


tail ; and thou ſhalt be above, and not beneath, 
Deuteronomy. 


Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diftilled water 
of thoſe tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey, 


With the helm wy oat and ſteer the rail. 
o fly; to run away, | 
Would ſhe turn tail to the heron, and fly quite 


pi tch. 


The conqu'ring foe they ſoon affail'd, | 
Firſt Trulla ſtav'd, and Cerdon tail | Hudibras. 


a tail. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. 
Grew. 


Taillage originally ſignifies a piece cut out of the 
whole; and, metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's 
ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. In law, it figni- 
fies a toll or tax. a Cowell 


5 —— 


Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-ſimple, be- 
cauſe it is ſo minced or pared, that it is not in his 
free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it; but is, by 
the firſt giver, cut or divided from all other, and tied 
to the ide of the donee. This limitation, or 7aille, 
is either general or ſpecial. Taille general is that 
whereby lands or tenements are limited to a man, 
and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the reaſon 
of this term is, becauſe how many ſoever women the 
tenant, holding by this title, (hall take to his wives, 
one after another, in lawful matrimony, his iſſue by 
them all have a poſſibility to inherit one after the 
other. Taille ſpecial is that whereby lands or tene- 


heirs of their two bodies begotten. Cowell. 


to cut.] One whoſe buſineſs is to make 


clothes. | 
I'll entertain a ſcore or two of Yailors, 
Fo ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Shak/peare, 
Here's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of a | 
French hoſe; come, tailor, you may roaſt your gooſe. 
| Shakſpeare. 
The knight came to the 7ailor's, to take meaſure 
of his gown. | Cam en. 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the 
tailor and (hoemaker may cut out what religion the 
Howel. 
It was prettily ſaid by Seneca, that friendſhip 
ſhould not be unript, but unſtiteht, though ſomewhat 
in the phraſe of a 7ailer, Collier. 
In Covent Garden did a tailor dwell, 
That ſure a place deſery'd in his own hell. Xing. | 


[ zeindre, French, ] 


* 


The ſpaniel, ſtruck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open noſe 


Draws full upon the latent prey. Thomſon. 
2, To ſtain ; to ſully. | | 
We come not by the way of accuſation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes. 
e We SL . Shakſpeare. 
52 Sirens tant ö | 
The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. mes, 
MIU They the truth | 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, Milton. 
Thoſe pure immortal elements 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper. ' . 


3. To infect; to poiſon ; to diſeaſe, 
Nothing talnts ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring 

the breath of conſumptive lungs. Harvey. 
Salt in fumes contract the veficles, and perhaps 
the tainted air may affect the lungs by its heat. 


; | Arbuthnot. 
With wholeſome herbage mixt, the direful bane | 
Of vegetable venom zaints the plain. Pope. 


4. To corrupt. 


A Hel- bread you found it Iairtad os dy- blos. 


7 


To TainT, v. z. To be infected; to be 


largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. 


| that he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter 


TX. 


The yellow tinging plague 
ln'ernal viſion 7aines. 


A corrupt contraction of attainz, 


Than, 
touched with ſomething corrupting, 


Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane 
I cannot taint with fear, Shat/peare, 


TainrT, 2. / [teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A tinctute; a ſtain. 
2. An inſect. 


There is found in the ſummer a ſpider called 3 
taint, ot a red colour, and fo little than ten of the 
vil Brown, 

As killing as the canker to the roſe, 

Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze, 
g " Miltos, 


3. Infection; corruption; depravation, 


_ Her offeace 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 

That monſters it; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into taint, . Shakſpeare, 
My hellhounds ſhall lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man's polluting fin with raint hath ſhed 
On what was pure. Milton, 
A father that breeds his ſon at home, can keep 
him better from the taint of ſervants thao abroad. 
Locke, 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 


From this contagious taint of ſorrow free? Prior, 


4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh. 


Now I 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The tain's and blames I laid upon mylelf. Shat/p, 


Ta'tnTLEss, adj. [from taint. ) Free from 


infection; pure. 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, 


Could from her zaint/e/s body flow. Sor. 


TA“ NTURE. 2. /. tinctura, Latin; tein- 


ture, French.] Taint ; tinge ; defile. 
ment, : 


See here the tainture of thy neſt, 


And look thyſelf be faultleſs, Shakſpeare, 


To TAKE. v. 3. preterit took ; part. paſſ. 


taken, ſometimes took, [taka, Ilandick ; 
ey tek, I take; ey tool, I took, ] 


1. To receive what is offered: correlative- 


to give; oppoſed to refuſe. 
hen Iro the cup at the Lord's hand, and made 
all the nations to drink. | Jeremiab. 

Be thou advis'd, thy black deſign forſake; 6 
Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus take. Waller, 

An honeſt man may tale a knave's advice, 

But idiots only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 

Madam, were I as you, I'd ratte her counſel. 

eh « Philips, 
Diſtreſs d myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 

And therefore can compaſſion ate and give, Dryden. 
2, To ſeize what is not given, | 

In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 

And cok him trembling from his ſovereign's fide. 

| . 8 Dryden. 
3. To receive, 

No man ſhall tate the nether or the upper mil- 
ſtone to pledge. Deuteronomy. 
4. To receive with good or ill will. 

"Eq, 0 we know muſt be, | 
y ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition 
Take it to heart? Shakſpeare. 
I will frown as they paſs by, and let them 7zake it 


as they lift. |  Shakſpeare. 
La you! if you ſpeak il of the devil, bow he 1e 
it at heart ! Sbakſpeare, 


Damaſco, without any more ado, yielded unto 
the Turks z. which the baſſa oo in fo good part, 
it. 
80 Knolle t. 

The king being in a rage, roc it grievouſly that 
he was ante end | : | 4 ein 
ö The queen, hearing of a declination of monarchy, 
took it is ill as ſhe would never after hear of the 
other's ſuit, x | Bacon, 
A A follawing hath ever been a thing civil, and 

well talen in monarchies, ſo it be without too 

much popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power af. che nobility they 


1385 Swift, 


bool very heavily, 


Clarendans 


. 


TAX 


an but will tate it well that I 


r at a new thing. Graunt. 
3 — been a little pilferiog, I tate it bitterly 
of thee to tell me of it. Dan. 

The ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, 
would be that which he would take ill, and not fol- 
low. Swift, 

5. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurpriſe or 
artifice. | 
Who will believe a man that hath no houſe, and 
eth whereſoever the night tateihb him. Ecclus. 
They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by traduc- 
ing-them abroad, or taking advautage againſt them 
ia the houſe. Clarendon. 

Wiſe men are overborn when taker: at a diſad- 
vantage. * Collier. 

Mea in their looſe unguarded hours they rale, 

Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others 8 
ope. 
6, To ſnatch ; to ſeize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, 
and take up any occaſion to lead me to its contem- 
plation. . Hale, 

7, To make priſoner. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may lake him, and diſgrace him for it. 
| Shakſpeare. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter za'er, 
9 HSbafſpeare. 

This man was talen of the Jews, and ſhould have 
been killed. . 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every 
fide, flew and 70k three hundred janizaries. 

Kuolles. 


8. To capti vate with pleaſure; to delight; 


to engage. 5 
More than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 


| And play'd to take ſpectators, Shakſpeare. 
I lon 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Take the car ſtrangely, Shakſpeare. 


Let her not take thee with her eyelids. Proverbs, 
Taken by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he enter- 
tained him as became the perſon of Richard duke 
of York. Bacon, 
Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 
Suſpended hell, and t with ravihment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 
If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it 
yet more when ſhe is thus beautified- on purpoſe to 
allure the eye, and vate the heart. Decay of Piety, 
This beauty ſhines through ſome men's actions, 
ſets off all that they do, and rates all they come 
near. | Locke. 
Cleombrotus was ſo talen with this proſpect, that 
he had no patience, g Wake. 
9. To entrap ; to catch in a ſnare, 
Take us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. Cant. 


10. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe. 


Or manner. . 
The words are more properly taten for the air or 
æther than the heavens. - Raleigh, 
You take me right, Eupolis; for there is no poiſi- 
bility of an holy war, Bacon. 
Lale it, andiron braſs, called white braſs, hath 
ſome mixture of tin to help the luſtre. Bacon, 
Why, now you take me ; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights: 
| Theſe are the motions I would ſee” Ben Jonſon. 
Give them one fimpie idea, and ſee that they take 
| itright, and perfectly comprehend it. Locle. 
Charity, alen in its largeſt extent, is nothing 
elle but the ſincere love of Cod aud our 8 
Co 


11. To exact. TY 
| Take no uſury of him or increaſe, Leviticus. 
12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 
And the kivg of Sodom ſaid unto Abram, Give 
me ihe perſons, and tale the goods to thyſelf. 


; | Gengſis. 
13, To uſe; to employ. on 
This man always takes time, and ponders things 


maturely before he paſſes his judgment, Malis. 

14. Toblaft; to infecre. | 
Strike her young bones, 

Jeu taking airs, with lameneſs Shakſpeare. 

8 N 


4 


\ 


will not expect from me things demon- 


N 


15. To judge in favour of; to adopt, 
The niceſt eye could no diſtindtion make, 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. 
: | Dryden, 
16. To admit any thing bad from without. 
I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taking air, 
17. To get ; to procure, 
Striking ſtones, they to fire out of them, 
2 Maccabees, 


Hudibras, 


18, To turn to; to practiſe. 
If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken 


courſes, they are reproved, Bacon. 
ig. To cloſe in with; to comply with. 
Old as I am, I tate thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword, 
; | Dryden. 
She to her country's uſe refign'd your ſword, 
And you, kind lover, et her at her word. Dryden. 
I tate thee at thy word, Mews, 
20, To form ; to fix, 
Reſolutions taten upon full debate were ſeldom 
proſecuted with equal reſolution, Clarendon, 
21. To catch in the hand; to ſeize. 
He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my 
head. N Exekiel. 
I 700k not arms till urg'd by ſelf.defence. Dryden. 


22, To admit; to ſuffer, 
Yet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 

Now fate the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. 
; Dryden. 

23, To perform any aQtion. 
Peradventure we ſhall prevail againft him, and 
take our revenge on him. eremiah. 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and 1001 
hold of it, for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Samuel, 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 
2 Corinthians, 
Before I proceed, I would take ſome breath. 
4 x Bacon, 
His wind he never took whilſt the cup was at his 
mouth, but obſerved the rule of drinking with one 


breath, Hakewill. 
A long ſigh he drew, | 

And, his voice failing, 7 his laſt adieu. Dryden. 
The Sabine Clauſus came, 

And from afar at Dryops 702k his aim. Dryden. 

more, 


Her lovers names in order to run o'er, 
The girl 7004 breath tull thirty times and 
N | Dryden. 


Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have tat; 
He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book, _ Prizr. 
The huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him 
t !ake a voyage to Naples, Spectator. 
I 700k a walk in Lincoln's Inn garden. Tater, 
The Carthaginian boat his. ſeat, and Pompey 
entered with great dignity in his own perſon, Tater, 
I am poſſeſſed of power and credit, can gratiſy my 
favourites, and ate vengeance on my eacmies. 


24. To receive into the mind. 
When they ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and John, 
they too knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jeſus, ; Acts. 
It appeared in his face, that he took great con- 
tentment in this our queſtion, Bacon, 
Doctor More, in his Ethicks, reckons this parti- 
cular inclination, to tate a prejudice againſt a man 
for his looks, among the ſmaller vices in morality, 
and names it a proſopolepſia. Spectator. 
A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf wich bare 
attendance on lectures, uuleſs he clearly ales vp the 
ſenſe. Malis. 


25. To go into. 


When news were brought that the French king 
beſieged Conſtance, be 


take ſhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to /ake the —_ 
ale 


26, To go along ; to follow ; to purſue, 


Tot the ſame train. Dryden. 
Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, 
What courle they cok, what happy ſigus they ſheww. 


| 


for their relief: if any be ſubject to vice, or take ill 


Swift, | 


poſted to the ſea-coaft to | 


4 


The joyful ſhort-liv'd news, ſoon ſpread around, 


> 


a — 


TAX 
27. To ſwallow ; to receive. 
Conſider the inſatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and 
of their appetite to abe in others. Bacon, 
Turkeys take down ſtones, having found in the 
gizzard of one no leſs than ſeven hundred. Brown, 
28. To ſwallow as a medicine. 
Tell an igaoramus ia place to his face that he has 
a wit above all the world, and, as fulſome a doſe as 
you give him, he ſhall readily take it down, and ad- 
mit the commendation, though he cannot believe 
the thing. South, 


Upon this aſſurance he took phyſick. Locke, 
29. To chooſe one of more. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. uton. 
Eicher but one man, or all men are kings: tale 
which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of govern- 
ment. Locke, 
30. To copy. 2 


Our phenix queen was pourtray'd too fo bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty rute ſo right. Dryden. 
31. To convey ; to carry; to tranſport. 
Carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. Shakſpeare, 
He ſat him down in a ſtreet; for no man 100k 
them into his houſe to lodging. Judges. 
32. To faſten on; to ſeize, 
W hereſoever he taketh him, he teareth him ; and 
he foameth. | Mark. 
No temptation hath taten you, but ſuch as is 
common to man. 1 Corinthians, 
When the froſt and rain have talen them, they 
grow dangerous. | Temple. 
At firſt 8 warm, then ſcorch, and then they 
la, . 
Now with long necks from fide to ſide they feed ; 
At length grown ſtrong their mother fire forſake, 
And a new colony of flames ſucceed. Dryden. 
No beaſt will eat ſour graſs till the froſt hath 
taken it. Mortimer, 
In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the land 
up round the field, that the fire may not zake the 
hedges, Mortimer, 


33- Not to refuſe ; to accept, 
| Take no ſatis faction for the life of a murderer, he 
ſhall be ſurely put to death. Numbers. 
Thou ta thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, 
And haſt ulurp'd thy boaſted pedigree. . Dryden. 
He that ſhould demand of him how begetting a 
child gives the father abſolute power over him, will 
find him anſwer nothing : we are to take his word 
for this, Locle. 
Who will not receive clipped money whilſt he ſees 
the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the 
bank and goldi{miths will zake tot him? Locle. 


34. To adopt. | | 
I will tate you to me for a people, and I will be 
to you a God. | Exodus 


35. To change with reſpect to place. 
When he departed, he 104k out two pence, and 
gave them to the hoſt. | he. 
He put his hand into his boſom; and when he 
tout it out, it was leprous. | Exodus. 
If you lit the artery, thruſt a pipe into it, and 
caſt a ſtrait ligature upon that part containing the 
pipe, the artery will not beat below the ligatureg 
yet do but rake it off, and it will beat immediately, 


Ray, 

Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the 4 

cipice into the ſea, where they were ſometimes 

taken up alive, Fo Addiſon, 

36. o ſeparate, OM | 

A multitude, how great ſoever, brings not a man 

any nearer to the end of the 1wexhauſtible ſtock of 

number, where flill there ze mains as much to be 

added as if none were taten out. Leeke. 
The living fabrick now iu pieces take, 


Ot every part due obſervation make; 5 
All which ſuch art diſcovers, Elackmore, 
Let nat a widow be taken into the number under 
Ore, ; a Timothy, 


Though ſo much of heaven appears in my make, 


The ſouleſt impreſſions 1 eaſily take, _ . Swift, 
38. To purſue; to go in. 
Fg 1 Ke 


| 40. To endure ; to bear. 


TAK 


. _ He alone | 
To flod where nenen ne, ö 
, Iten. 


To the port ſhe ales her way, | 
- And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea, Dryden. 
Where injur'd Niſus ates his airy courſe. 
4 | Dryden. 
. Give me leaye to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice ale the way. Dryden, 
It was her fortyne ance to take her way 


Along the ſandy margin of the ſea, Dryden. 


TAK 


| They who would advance in knowledge ſhould 


words for Locke. 


things. 
| more than this, that God is pleaſed with the — 

of what he himſelf commands, for an innate mora 
principle, ſince it teaches ſo little. Locke. 
| Some tories will tate you for a whig, ſome whigs 
will tate you fora tory, - ope. 
As Lale it, the two principal branches of preach- 
ing are, to tell the people what is their duty, and 


39. 10 receive any temper or diſpoſition of then to convince them that it is lo. wift. 
mind, 2 48. To ſeparate for one's ſelf from any 
They ſhall not take ſhame.  - Micah. | quantity; to remove for one's ſelf from 
Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt alen 4 | any ce. 
mes 3 a %. T will rale of them for prieſts. Iſaiah. 
They male delight in approaching to God. Hath God aſſayed to netting * midſt 
Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem Far | 8 Lok If DEMerenomy. 
2 4 rng IT Þ 2 | might have taten her to me to wife. Gene/rs. 
* in deſire of ſome things which. th 2 Enoch walked with God, and he was not, Sr 


Few are ſo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 
Children, kept out of ill company, zake a pride to 
behave themſelves prettily, perceiving themſelves 
eſteemed. | Locke. 


I can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are 


| quarrelſomeg and be as troubleſome as another when 
meet with thoſe that will tale it, £Z'Eftrange. 
Won't you then tate a jeſt? Spectator. 


He met with fuch a reception as thoſe only deſerve 
who are content to tale it. Swift, 


47. To draw ; to derive. . 


The firm belief of a future judgment is the moſt - 


forcible motive to a good life, becauſe taten from 
this conſideration of the moſt laſting happineſs and 


miſery. |: Tilleiſen. 
42. To leap; to over. 
That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your 


door, 5 

To cudgel you, and make you tale the hatch, 
8 / Shakſpeare, 
43. To aſſume. 
h Fre you to the cuſtom, 

And tate t“ ye, as your predeceſſors a ve, 

Your honour with your form. Shakſpeare. 

I rake liberty to lay, that theſe propoſitions are ſo 

far from having an univerſal aſſent, that to a great 

part of mankind they are not known, e. 


44. To allow; to admit. 


Tae not any term, howſoever authorized by the | 


bag age of the ſchools, to ſtand ſor any thing till 

you 2 an idea of it. f Lecke. 
Chemiſts fate, in our preſent controverſy, ſome- 
thing for granted, which they ought to Os 


e. 
Ide your weak excuſes. Dryden. 
45. To receive with fondneſs. 
? I'd you till, and . 

Took you into my boſom. Dryden. 

To carry out for uſe, X 
He commanded them that they ſhould take 
nothiag for their journey ſave a ſtaff. + Mark. 


* 


47. To ſuppoſe; to receive in thought ; 


Cod 7ook him. Gengſit. 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he 709k, 
Dryden 


49. Not to leave; not to omit. 


are real things, and we fee in God: in 7zaking this 
along with me, to make it prove any thing to his 
purpoſe, the argument muſt ſtand thus. Lacke, 
oung gentlemen ought not only to fate along 
with them a clear idea of the antiquities on medals 
and figures, but likewiſe to exerciſe their arithme- 
tick in reducing the ſums of money to thoſe of their 
own country. Arbuthnot. 
50. To receive payments, 
Never a wife leads a better liſe than ſhe does; do 
what ſhe will, tale all, pay all, Shakſpeare, 
51. To obtain by menſuration. 
The knight coming to the taylor's to take mea- 
ſure of his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth ly- 
ing there. | Camden. 
Wich a two foot rule in his hand meaſuring my 
walls, he took the dimenſions of the room. 


g Swift, 
52. To withdraw, | Ws 
Honeycomb, on the of threoſcore, took me 
a afide, and aſked me, whether I would adviſe him to 
marry ? Spectater. 
53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe; to 
affect ſo as not to laſt. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only 
gave his attendants their diet; but once he was 
taken with a fit of generoſity, and divided them into 
_ claſſes. 10 . 
* We . tale the account of a future ſtate into 
our ſchemes about the concerns of this world. 

Atterbury, 

Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there are 

innate principles, not taten them together in groſs, 

but conſidered ſeparately the parts, they would not 
have been ſo forward to believe they were innate, 


55. 


| 


— 


To have recourſe to. 


at an hate. range. 


to entertain in opinion. „0 
wit | This 1 zate | 
Is the main motive of our preparations. - | 56. To produce ; to ſuffer to be produced. 
| ; Shak, peare. No purpoſes whatſoever which are meant for the 
The ſpirits that are in all tangible bodies are | good of that land will proſper, or tale good effect. 
fcarte known: ſometimes they tate them for ; ; Spenſer. 
vacuum, whereas they are ihe molt active of * 57. To catch in the mind. ; 
„ ³·w----= Ern. 


mau, in contributing more, and appearing ſooner in 
- their firſt approach towards rebellion. Clarendon. 
1e a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is be- 
in a diſ- 


and affection which was nothing but vice in 
ö South. 


1 | 
O Depraved appetites cauſe vs often to tale that for 
trus imitation of nature which has no reſemblance 


t. 
: of & ſoft his trefſes, fill'd with trickling 


arl,. *' 
Tou doubt his ſex, and cake him for a tp Tate, 
Time is taken for ſo much of infinite duration as 


is meaſured out by the great bodies of tlie univerſe. 
1 : Locke, 


cauſe he was deceived; and fo roof that for virtue 


58. To hire; to rent. oY 
I! three ladies like a lucklefs play, 
Take'the whole houſe upon the poet's day. 
| cg. To engage in; to be active in. 
0 FO Tg nc royal thoughts, make the caſe 
ours ; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a fon diſdain'd ; 
And then imagine 1* taking . 
And i 'r ſo fileuc . 
und in your pow R dahavre 


= 


60, To incur ; to receive as 


lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to tale 


| Pope, 


The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which he ſays 


Few will tale a propoſition which amounts to no 


Lecke. | 
A ſparrow ook a buſh juſt as an eagle Qads a ſtoop [| 


| 


. 


| 


SIRESNY 


T AX 


In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers 4ake thy. R 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole wee gee ; 


ance, 
| Addi 
Now take oY turn; and, as a brother 3 
Attend your brother to the Stygian fluod, Dryden. 


61. To admit in copulation, 
Five hundred aſſes yeatly tc the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. 
| . Surly; 
62. To catch eagerly. ; 
Drances cok the word; who grudg'd, long ſince 
The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden, 
63. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. 
Thou fhalt not tate the name of the Lord in vaio, 


Ex.dus, 
64. To feize as a diſeaſe. 


They that come abroad after theſe ſhowers, ate 
commonly taken with ſickneſs. Bacon. 

I am talen on the ſudden with a fwimming in 
my head. Dryden, 

65. To TAkE away, To deprive ol. 

If any take axcay from the book of this prophecy, 

God ſhall rake away his part out of the bock of 
life. Revelatiax. 

The bill for taking away the votes of biſhops was 
called a bill for rating away all temporal juriſ- 
diction. Clarendon, 

Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and rate 
avay from the picture that grave majeſty which - 
gives beauty to the piece. Dry dex. 

You ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey ; 

By # og own law I tate your life away, Dryden, 
he fun'ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all 1 want, and all you take away, Dryden, 

One who gives another any thing, has not always 
a right to rate it away again. Licke, 

Not foes nor fortune tate this pow'r away, 

And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? Poe. 
66. To TAKE away, To ſet aſide; to fe. 
move. 

If we jake away conſciouſneſs of pleaſure and 
pain, it will be hard to know wherein to place per- 
ſonal identity, : | Lecke, 

67. To TaxE care. To be careful; to be 


ſolicitous for; to ſuperintend. 
Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 


the corp. Doth God zake care for oxen ? 


a I Corinthians, 
68. To TAKE care. To be cautious ; to 
be vigilant, 


69. To TAKE courſe, To have recourle to 
meaſures, 

They meant to take a courſe to deal with parti- 
culars by reconcilements, aud cared not for any 
head. Bacon, 

The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which God 
is forced to zake for the deſtroying, but cannot, 
without changing the courſe of nature, for the con- 
verting, of finners. | | Hammend, 
o. To Take down. To cruſh; to fe- 
duce ; to ſappreſs. 

Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy 
as he is counted, or that it is ſo hard to ate him 


down as ſome ſuppoſe? Spenfer, 
Tate down'their mettle, keep them lean and bare. 
Dryden. 


. Lac were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as 

now, 8 be ſhould be glad wi ow ew down. 

Addi ſan. 

71. To TARR down. To ſwallow; to take 
by the mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living 
creatures, which ſome of the Paracelſians ſay, if 
they could be aten down, would make us immor- 
tal: the next for ſubtilty of eration, to take bodies 
putrefied, ſuch as may be ealily taken, Bacon. 

72, To Taks from. To derogate; to de- 
tract. 

It tales not from you, that you were born with 
principles of generoſity; but it adds to you, that 
you have cultivated nature. Dryden. 

73. To TAKE from. To deprive of. 

Converſation will add to their knowledge, but be 
too apt to tate from their virtue. Locle. 

Gentle gods, ade my breath from me. 


* 


T A K 
1 Un ſite: thee, and tele thine head from thee, 
* s ; £ 1 Samuel. 
74. 7 Tal heed, To be cautious; to 
WES. ont | , 
245 heed of a miſchievous man. Eccigſiaſtient. 
1 e * 
thy judgment to do aught. ilton, 
4 ſerve their parents? int*reft live: 
Tale heed what doom againſt yourſelf you give, 


Dr yden. 

6. To Tak heed to, To attend. 
Nothing ſweeter than to /ake heed unto the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Ecclgſiaſticus. 

76. To Takes in. To encloſe. 

Upon the ſea-coaſt are parcels of land that would 
pay wel! for the taking iu. Mortimer. 

77. To TAKE in. To leſſen; to contract: 

as, be took in his fails, 

78. To Taxe in. To cheat; to gull : 
as, the cunning ones were taken in, A 
low vulgar phraſe. | 

To Fake in hend. To undertake. 
Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing 
would proſper that they o in band. Clarendon. 

80. To TAKE in To compriſe; to com- 

hend. | 
Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter; 7aking in ſome additional diſ- 
courſes, which make the work more even. Burnet, 
This love of our country takes in our families, 
friends, and acquaintance. Aadiſon. 
The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck. of 
a fine woman, that at preſent it zakes in almoſt half 
the body. Addiſon, 
Of theſe matters no ſatisfactory account can be 


given by any mechanical hypotheſis, without rating 


in the ſuperintendence of t 


81. ToTaxe in, To admit, 

An opinion brought into his head by courſe, be- 
cauſe he heard himſelf called a father, rather than 
any kindneſs that he found in his own heart, made 

him zake us in. Sidney. 

A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, and 
thea the liquor put again into the veſſel, will not fill 
the veſſel again ſo full as it was, but that it may 
take in more. Bacon, 

Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber 
ſervant, but as an uſeful inſtrument for his {kill in 
the Spaniſh. | Morton. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

T have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can zake in all; and verge enough for more. 
| Dryden. 


great Creator. 
Derham, 


The fight and touch 7ake in from the ſame object | 


different ideas. | Locke. 
There is the ſame irregularity in my plantations : 
take in none that do not naturally rejoice in the 


_ SpeFator. 
82. To TARE in, To win by conqueſt, 


He (ent Aſan-aga with the janizaries, and pieces | 


of great ordnance, to take in the other cities of 
Tunis. Knolles. 
Should a great beauty reſolve to take me ix with 
the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 
a thief to ſet upon a new-robbed paſſenger. 
ded Suciling. 
Open 2 are eaſily talen in, and towns not 
ſtrongly fortified make but a weak reſiſtance. 
1 Felton. 
83. To Tak in. To receive locally, 
We went before, and failed unto Aſſos, there in- 
tending to take in Paul. 5 As, 
That which men 7ake in by education is next to 
| that which is natural. Tillotſon. 
As no acid is in an animal body but mult be 
taten in by the mouth, fo if it is not ſubdued it may 
get 1 to the blood, Arbuthnot. 
84. To Tak f ix. Jo receive mentally. 
Though a created underſtanding can never rake in 
the fulneſs of the divine excelleucies, yet ſo much as 
it can receive is of greater value than any other 
object. | Hale. 
The idea of extenſion joins itfelf ſo infeparably 
with all vißble qualities, that it ſuffers to ſee no one 


_ without &aking in impreffiogs of extenſion . | 
2 Locſe. 


% 


| 


** 
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TAK 


It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged under- 
anding to frame one new ſimple idea in the mind, 
not taten in by the ways aforementioned. Locle. 


A man can never have teten iz his full meaſure of | 


knowledge betore he is hurried off the ſtage. 


Let him tale in the inſtructious you give him, 
in a way ſuited to his natural inclination. 


Watts. © 
Some genius can tate In a long train of propoſi- 
tions. h Watts, 
85. To Tax notice, To obſerve, 
86. To TaKR nice. To ſhow by any act 


that obſervation is made. 1 
Some laws reſtrained the extravagant power of 
the nobility, the diminution whereof they took very 
heavily, though at that time they zoek little notice 
of it. Clarendon. 
87. To TAkt oath, To ſwear, | 
The king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and 
hath taken of the king's ſeed, and of him taten an 
oath, Ezekiel, 
We take all cath of ſecrecy, for the concealing of 
thoſe inventions which we think fit to keep ſecret, 
Bacon, 
88. To TAKE off To invalidate; to de- 
ſtroy; to remove. When it is imme- 
diately followed by from, without an ac- 
cuſative, it may be conſidered either as 
elliptically ſuppreſſing the accuſative, or 
as being neutral. 6 
You muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
'Your power and your command is laden off, 


And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. } Shakſpeare, 
The cruel miniſters ; 
Took off her life. Shakſpeare, 


If the heads of the tribes can be talen off, and 
the miſled multitude return to their obedience, ſuch 
an extent of mercy is honourable. Bacon. 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and ſubs 
tile or windy ſpirits are taker of by incenſion or eva- 
poration. Bacon, 


To ſtop ſchiſms, take off the principal authors by | 


winning and advancing them, rather than eprage 
them by violenee, Bacan, 
What tateth off the objection is, that in judging 
ſcandal we are to look to the cauſe whence it 
cometh. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of the 
commander, muſt be the topick whence that argu- 
ment is drawn; and all force of theſe is taken off by 
this doctrine. - Hamm . 
It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, who 
endeavour the advancement of learning, as being 
likely to find a clear progreſſion when ſo many un- 
truths are taten off, Brown, 
This zates not off the force of our former evi- 
dence. Stilling fleet. 
U the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 

it leſs valuable, the melting-pot can eaſily * A 
ocke. 

A man's underſtanding failing him, would take 
«F that preſumption moſt men have of themſelves, 


cke, 
It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and takes of 
from the deformity of vice. Addiſon. 


When we would ae off from the reputation of 


an action, we aſcribe it tovain-glory, Addiſon. 
This takes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner. 
. Addiſen. 
The juſtices decreed, to tale off a halipenny in a 
quart from the price of ale. ad FP” Swift | 
How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, and 
how many likely to be taken off in cold | Blaunt, 
Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to rake 
of the odium. 25. Waits, 


89. To TaRE of, To withhold; to with. 
draw. 15 


He perceiving that we were willing to ſay —. | 


what, in great courteſy took us off, and condeſcended 


to aſk us queſtions. Bacon 
Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome as tg 
take yau off from all ſariefaRtion. Haie 


There is nothing more teſty and uogovernable 
than our — they will not be directed what 


Addifon. | 


TAK 


purſuit of thaſe ideas they have in view, let him do 
what he can. Locke, 

Keep foreign ideas from taling off our mind from 
its prefent purfuit, , 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar inſtance of his 
mercy, from the vanities and temptations of the 
world. ate. 
go. To TAKE off, To ſwallow. 

Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the 
moment a man zakes off his glaſs, with that figk 
ſtomach which, in ſome men, follows not many 
hours after, no body would ever let wine touch his 


lips. 
91. To Tart . To purchaſe. 
Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his on 
rate, elſe he'll not tate it off the farmer's hands for 
wages. f Locke. 
The Spaniards having no commodities that we 
will tale off, above the value of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. 


* 


There is a project on foot for tranſporting our beſt 
wheaten ſtraw to Dunftable, and obliging us to tate 
off yearly ſo many ton of ſtraw hats, Swift, 

92. To AKE of, To copy. 
Take off all their madels in wood. Addiſona 


93. To lake of, Tofind place for. 


ceſſity; and, in like manner, when more are bred 
ſcholars than preferments can tale . Bacan. 
94. To Take F. To remove, 
When Moſes went in, he tool the veil oF until he 
came out, Exodus. 
If any would reign and take up all the time, let 
him zake them off, and bring others on, Bacon. 
95. To Taker order with, . To check; ta 


take courſe with, 

Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was taker order with before it came to 
that. Bacon. 

96. To TAk E out, To remove from with. 
in any place. 
Griefs are green; | 
And a the friends which thou muſt make thy 
riends 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta“ en out. 
Shakſpeare. 
97. To TaxE part, Toſhare, 

Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the 

Turks. OILED Pope. 
98. To Take place, To prevail; to have 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain 

Love taught me torce, and force ſhall love maintain. 


den. 
The debt a man owes his father tales place, and 
gives the father a right to inherit. Locke, 


99. To Take vp, To borrow upon credit 
or intereſt, | a 
The ſmooth pates now wear nothing but high 
ſhoes; and if a man is through with them in honeſt 

| taking up, they ſtand upon ſecurity. . 
We take up corn for them, that we may eat and 


She to the merchant goes, 

Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe rakes up there, 
agat vaſes, and old china ware, Dryden, 
have anticipated already, and talen up from 
Boccace before I come to him. dan. 
Men, for want of due payment, are forced ta 
take up the neceſſarles of life at almoſt double 2205. 
8 ifts 
100. To TAN wp. To be ready for; 0 

enga e with, | FOR 

| His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, 


And one againſt Gleadower ; perſorce, a third 
Muſt take up us. 


101. To TAKE up, To apply to the 
_ * revenge ourſelves 
. Wet arms, not to 
| "But free 3 Auuſen. 
L102. To TAKE xp. To begin. 
They thall tale up a lamentatiom for me. Lask. 


| 
$ > Princes friendſhip, which they tale wp upon the 


obe ts io purſue, W 


| b deu el humour, 


7 t 


have onee fixed on; but run away with a man in 


Locke. 


The multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to ne» 


Shalſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. 


j - accounts of judgment and merit, maſt times 
22. eee 
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WT anxiety in wordly things takes up the 
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go 


dad did build great. matters upon them. 


he moon taker. yp the wond rous tale, 


_ Repeats the tory of her birth. Spect᷑ator. 
110. Te LAKE wp, Jo lift. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quick ly.: 
Where, s the cowlſtaff? ; Sbalſpeart 
© _ ̃ be leaſt things are /aken up by the 39 ph 


-- wart 


103. To Tarn np, To faſten with a liga- 


ture paſſed under, A term of chirur- 


gery. NE 
A large veſſel opened by inciſion muſt be talen 
up — ou 8 ha 


104. To Taxz xp. To engroſs; to en. | 


- mind; hardly admitting ſo much as a. thought of 
heaven. 


Duppa. 
| Take my eſteem : N coff 
If from my heart you aſk or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taten up before. Dryden. 
I intended to have left the ſtage, to which my 
genius never much inclined me, for a work which 
would have taten up my life in the performance. 
F Dryden. 
To underſtand fully his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, 
as he is a man, rakes up his whole time, Locke. 
Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe : 
but withal, countries ſtored with mines are poor; 
the digging and refining of theſe metals raking up 
the labour, and waſting the number of the e 
| cle. 
We were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that moſt of my 
fellow ſold iers were taken up with the ſame imagi- 
natſons. SS, Add iſen. 
[The following letter is from an artiſt, now aten 
'-vþ with this invention. Aaddiſon. 
There is ſo much time alen up in the ceremouy, 
chat before they enter on their ſubject the dialogue 
is half ended. Adaiſon. 
The affairs of religion and war root up Conttan- 


tine ſo much, that he had not time to think of | 


trade. | Arbuthnot. 
When the compaſs of twelve books is alen up 
in theſe, the reader will wonder by what methods 
our author could prevent being tedious. Pope. 
105. To Takt xp. Io have final re. 
courſe. to. | 
Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt parts and 
learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, deſpi- 
| ling the ſentiments they had once been fond of, 
too 7 their reſt in the chriſtian religion. Addiſon. 
106, To TAKE wp. To ſeize; to catch; 
Though the ſheriff have this authority to rake up 


all ſuch ſtragglers, and impriſon them, yet (hall he | 
not work that terror in their hearts that a marſhal | 


Will, whom they knew te have power of life and 
denn. 4 NR. Spenſer, 
1 was taken up for laying them down. Shak/peare. 
; ou have taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The jubjects of his ſubſtitu e. 
107. To TAKE V. To admit. 
* The ancients took wp experiments upon credit, 
Bacon. 
208. To Taxe vp. Jo anſwer by reprov- 
ing; to reprimand, a” vp 
One of his relations took him up roundly, for 
'* ſtooping ſo much below the dignity ot bis profeſſion. 


Shakſpeare. 


. 4 FEftrange. 

109. To Ta 1 To begin where the 
„ "Piel left off. - | 2 

*s-- The plot is purely fiction; for I rake it up where 

- Abe hiſtery has laid it down. Dryden. 


oon as the evening ſhades prevail, 


_ 


And nightly to the liſt'ging earth 


_ forefinger : when we would take up a greater quan- 
ey, we would uſe the thumb and all the fingers. 


Milo took wp a calf daily on his ſhoulders, —＋ 


— 


—_ 


| 


F 
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TT A'K 
| Committees, for the convenience of the com- 


Grocer's Hall. | 

When my concernment takes ap no more. room 
than myſelf, then, ſo long as I-know where to 
breathe, I know alſo where to be happy. 

Theſe things being compared, notwithſtanding 
the room that mountains take up on the dry land, 
there would be at leaſt eight oceans required. 

| _  » Burnet. 

When theſe waters were annihilated, ſo much 

other matter mult be created to fake wp their places. 


Princes were fo taten up with wars, that few | 
could write or read beſides thoſe of the a robes. 
e. 


The buildings about bund ap the whole ſpace. 
. 255 7 * 


112. To Taxe . To manage in the 
place of another. 

I have his horſe to fate wþ the quarrel. . 

The greateſt empires have had their riſe from the - 
pretence of taking up quarrels, or 1 the 
peace. - range. 
113. To Tak RH p. To compriſe. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Palemon and Arcite, which is perhaps not much 
inferior to the Ilias, only it takes wp leven years. 

Di aden. 

114. To Take . To adopt; to aſſume. 
' God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have 
been /aken 2 ſome of the Romiſh and re ſormed 
churches, affixing them to men's particular enuties, 
abſolutely confidered. Hammond. 
The command in war is given tothe ſtrongeſt, or 
to the braveſt ; and in peace, taker up and exerciſed 
by the boldeſt. $ . Temple. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a 
man tales up of the pardon of his ns, upon ſuch 
grounds as the ſcripture lays down, South. 
The French and we ſtill change; but here's the 

curſe, | 
They change for better, and we change for worſe : 
They tate up our old trade of conquering, 


He that will obſerve the concluſions men tale up, 
muſt be ſatisfied they are not all rational. _Lecke 
Celibacy, in the chureh of Rome, was com- 
monly forced, and talen up under a bold vow, | 

| 5 Atterbury. 
Lewis Baboon had taken vp the trade of clothier, 

- without ſerving his time. Ai buibnol. 
Every man takes up thoſe iutereſts in which his | 

humour engages him. Pope. 

If thoſe proceediugs were obſerved, morality aud 

religion would ſoon become faſhionable court viriues, 
and be taker wp as the only methods to get or keep 

7 Swifts 

ake up no more than yon by worth may claim, 

Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your tame.Young. 


115. To ARE wp, To collect; to exact 1 


A tax. 
This great baſſa was born in a poor country vil- 
lage, and in his childhood taken from his chriſtian | 
parents by ſuch as tale up the tribute children. * 
es. 
116. To Tax won, To appropriate to; 
to aſſume; to admit to be imputed to. 
Ik I had no more wit than he, to cake a fault 
upon me that he did, he had been hang's tor ft. 
Sbalſpeare. 
He ſoot not on him the nature of angels, but the 
ſeed of Abraham. | Hebrews. 
For contederates, I will not take upon me the 
knowledge how the princes of Europe, at this day, 
- Rand affected towards Spain 
Would I could your ſuff rings bear; 


Or once again could ſome new way invent, 


She loves me, ev*n to ſuffer tor my ſake; 
And oz herſelf would my refuſal rake. - Dryden. 
117. To TAKE ph. To aſſume; to claim 


| 
: 


laſt arrived at firmneſs to bear.the bull. Matti. 
111. Je Taxg zp. To occupy locally. |} 

The yur by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to the 

8 13 t the chambers which opened towards the 

2 2 were :aken up. | Hayward, 


authority. The ſenſe - ſometimes ap- 
hes to neutral, 


4 | 


Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes i* th* king ! beſhrew 


mon-council who cool up the Guildhall, ſat in 


South, 4: 


Burnet. |. 


And we are taking theirs, to dance and hog. Dryd. | 


1 Bacon, | 


To ade upon myſelf your puniſhment! Dryden, | 


TAK 

Look that you take upon you a8 you ſhould. 
Shak 

This every tranſlator raketh upon himſelf n 

Felton. 


The parliament tool upon them to call 
bly of divines, to ſettle wa) church * 
of which many were unfit to judge. Sanderſon, 

118, This verb, like prendre in French, js 
uſed with endleſs multiplicity of rela. 
tions. Its uſes are ſo numerous that they 
cannot eaſily be exemplified ; and its re. 
ferences to the words governed by it ſo 
general and lax, that they can hardly be 
explained by any ſuccedaneous terms, 
But commonly that is hardeſt to explain 

which leaſt wants  explication, I have 
expanded this word to a wide diffuſion, 
which, I think, is all that could be 
done. | | | 

To Take, v. u. 

1. To direct the courſe; to have a ten. 
dency to. | 

The inclination to goodneſs, if it iſſue not towards 
men, it will rate unto other things. Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; 
but the-defluxion 7@kirg alſo inte his breaſt, waited 
his lungs. Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
ſuſpenſe of the event, ſome tor towards the park. 
: Dryden 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's lide. Dryden, 
2. To pleaſe ; to gain reception, 
An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the 
eye with a florid white and red, yet fills the hand 
with ſtench and foulneſs : fair in look agd rotten at 
heart, as the gayelt and moſt zakirg things are. 
| | ; South, 
Words and thoughts, which cannot be charged 
but for the worle, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tiau- 
hent view upon the theatre; and yet without theſe 
a play may take, Dryden, 
Each wit. may praiſe. it for his own dear ſake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhouid tate. 
Ad liſon. 
The er be well perſormed, but will never 
tate if it is not ſet off with proper ſcenes. Addiſ u. 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding 
that this Ruff will not take nor pleaſe ! and ſince by 
a little ſmattering in learving, and great conceit of 
himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may he find it again 
by harder Rudy and an humbler mind! | Bentley. 

3. | © have the intended or natural effect. 

In impreflions from mind to mind, the impreſ- 
fon takeib, but is overcome by the mind paſſive be- 
fore it work any maniteſt effect. Bacon. 

The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will * 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards tale. Dryden. 

4. To catch; to fix. 

When flame /aketh aud openech, it giveth 7 noiſe, 
— aruns 

5. Je TAKE after, To learn of; to re- 
ſemble ; to imitate. 

| 22 that converſe 
With man, take after him, as hogs | 
Get pigs all th' year, and bitches dogs. Hudibras. 

e cannot but think that he has taten after a 
good pattern. Atter bury. 

6. To ARE in with. To reſort to. 
Men once placed take in *vith the e fac- 
tion to that by which they enter. Bacon. 


7. To Taxe on. To be violently affected. 
Voor huſband is in his old tunes again; he ſo 


tales on yonder with my huſband, that any mad- 


. neſs | ever yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs to this 
diſtemper. | Shakſpeare. 
Is hoiſes, the ſmell of a dead horſe make ch them 
fly away, and take on as if they were mad. Hacen. 
8. To [ARE on, Io claim a character. 
1 take not on me here as a phyſician; ; 
75 do * an emp ho peace, 
5 in military men: 
Bot er wigs RA begin to flop 
o purge th ions, w in to ſc 
4 | --:.; 


r very veins of life. - — 


19. To Taxt en, To grieve; to pine. 


TAK 


; 'er be ſatisfied! Shatfp. 
ke on with me, and ne er 

*. To Take to. To apply to; to 
" . 
4 him underſtand it as a play of older people, 
he will tale to it of himſelf. | Locke. 
Miſs Betty won't late 70 her book. Swift, 
The heirs to titles and large eſtates could never 
rake to their hooks, yet are well enough qual:fied to 
n 2 receipt for half a year's rent. Swift. 
11. To TAKE . 10 betake to; to have 


recou E. ; 

If 1 had talen to the church, I ſhould have had 
more ſenſe than to have turned myſelf out of my 

by writing libels. Dag den. 

The callow ſtorks with lizzard and with ſnake 
Are fed, and, ſoon as eber to wing they take, 

At fight thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who fate to buſineſs, diſcharge 
t generally with greater honeſty than men of the 
world. | | Addiſon. 

12. To Tax t uþ. Toſtop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch neceſ- 
ſary to its diſcovery, it muſt needs take fp ſhort of 
what is really fo. larville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than 
the ſtrangeneſs of all the former articles that 799% z 
chiefly in ſpeculation. | Sout 

Sinners at laſt rake up, and ſettle in a contempt 
of all religion, which is called fitting in the ſeat of 
the ſcornful. | | Tillotſon. 

13. To Tarr up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, that 
it made him zake p, and from that time prove a 
good huſband. Locke. 


14. To TAKE vþ with, To be contented | 


wat h. 


The aſs takes up ioith that for his ſatisfaction, | 


which he reckoned upon before for his misfortune. 
L' Eftrange. 
The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedience, | 
and ſuch a piety as takes not xp with idle inelina- 
tions, but ſhows itſelf in ſolid inſtances of 3 
| outÞ. 
could as eafily take up with that ſenſeleſs aſſer- 
tion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real 
bodies and diſtinct animals, as with this of the 
Atheiſt, that they can all be derived from the power 
of mere bodies. Bentley. 
A. poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a 
pariſh, except he be eunninger than the devil, It | 
will be difficult to remedy this, becauſe whoever | 

had half his cunning would never tube up with a 
vicarage of ten pounds. Swift. 
In affairs which may have an extenfive influence 
on our future happineſs, we ſhould not rake up with 
probabilities. aits. 
15. To TAEKE wuþ with, To lodge; to 

7 1 | 
dwell. 

Who would not rather tale up with the wolf in 

the woods, than make ſuch a clutter in the world? 
| L' Eftrange. 
Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to take up with ? 


| South, 
16, To Take with, To pleaſe, 


Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own 
ſudject, and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful : 
and being diſcreetly uſed, cannot but rake well with 
him, Bacon. 

Ta'xen. The participle paſſ. of ate. 
Thau art talen in thy miſchief. 2 Samuel. 

He who letteth will let, until he be taten out of 
the way. ; 2 Theſſalonians, 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be in 
earneft with their immortal ſouls, not to abuſe 
themſelves with a falſe confidence ; a thing ſo eaſily 
taken up, and ſo hardly laid down, South. 

Scaliger, comparing the two orators, ſays, that 
nothing can be aten from Demoſthenes, nor added 
to Tully. | Denham. 

Though he that is full of them thinks it rather an 
eaſe than oppreſſion to ſpeak them out, yet his audi- 
tors are — as much talen up with themſelves. 


_ 


— 


Government of the Tongue. | 


The object of deſire once 19'en away, 
Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryden. 


| How will my mother, for a father's death, „ 


Ta'xzR, 2. /. [from zate,] He that takes, | 


CY 


—ͤ—— — —— —— — ot = DB — — 


TAL 

He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe; 
He is ſooner caught than the peſtileace, 
And the taker runs preſently mad, Shal/peare. 

The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the num- 
ber of caters; and the talert jarring and brawling 
one with another, and forecloliag the fiſhes, taking 
their kind withia harbour, decreaſed the number of 
the taken, Carew, 

The far diſtance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a ſuperſedeas from rakers and pur- 
veyors. Carew. 

Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks are 
great labert, condenſe the ſpirits, and make them 


firong. Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in wat, Denham. 


He to betray us did himſelf betray, 
At once the taler, and at once the prey. Denham. 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
While J, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: 
' ſis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the zaker cheat. Dryden. 
Ta'xinG. . . [from take,] Seizure; 
diſtreſs of mind, 
What a taking was he in, whea your huſband 
aſked who was in the baſket ! Shakſpeare, 
She ſaw in what a taking 
The knight was, by his furious quaking. Butler. 


Ta“L Bor. 2. J. [Tt is born by the houſe of | 


Talbot in their arms.) A hound. Ir is 
ſo uſed in Waſe's tranſlation of Grotius. 
TALE. z. /. [rale, from xellan, 10 tell, 

Saxon, ] 

1. A narrative; a ſtory, Commonly a 
flight or petty account of ſome _ 
or fabulous incident : as, a tale of a tub. 

This ſtory prepared their minds for the reception 
of any tales relating to other countries. Warts. 

2. Oral relation. 

My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral rale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakſp. 
| Lite is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakſpeare. 
Hermia, for aught I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth. 
Shakſpeare, 
We ſpend our years as a tale that is told. Pſalms. 
3. [ralan, 10 count, Sax.] Number reck- 
oned. | 
Number may ſerve your purpoſe with the igno- 
rant, who meaſure by tale, and not by weight. 
| Hooker, 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in ſpring afford, 
An autuma apple was by tale reſtor d. Dryden, 
: Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once ſhe takes the 7a/e of all the lambs. 


| Dryden, 
The herald for the Jaſt proclaims 
A filence, while they anſwer'd to their names, 


To ſhun the fraud of muſters falſe ; 

The tale was juſt. Dryden. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by weight 

than tale. Collier, 


4. Reckoning; numeral account, 
In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number 


that every hogſhead containeth. Carew, 
Money being the common ſcale 

Of things by meaſure, weight and rale; 

In all th* affairs of church and ſtate, 

Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler; 


Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the 
tales, are ſworn to try according io their evidence. 


Hale. | 


5. Information; diſcloſure of any thing 
ſecret, | 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 


And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale. Shakfpeare. 


voice to tell /a/es what they find, and by their flight 
to expreſs the ſame. Bacon, 


Tainbr'ArBR, u. . [tale and bear.) One 


. 


1 


Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their 


. 


r 
who gives officious or malignant intelli- 
nce. ' 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invita- 
tion to all intruders ; as buffoons, ſpies, talebearers, 
flatterers, L'E . 

In great families, ſome one faiſe, paultry tale» 
bearer, by carrying tories from one to another, 
(hall inflame the minds, and diſcompoſe the quiet 
of the whole family. South, 


TALEBE'ARING, 2. / [tale and bear.) The 
act of informing ; officious or malignant 
intelligence. 

The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about 
their miſtreſs's perſon, endeavouring, by flattery 
and talebearing, to ſet her againſt the reſt of the 
ſervants. Arbuthnot, 

Ta'LenT. 2. /. [talentum, Lat.] 

1. A talent ſignitied ſo much weight, or a 
ſum of money, the value differing ac- 
cording to the different ages and coun- 
tries, Arbulhnot. 
a Five talents in his debt, 


His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight, 
Shakſpeare. 
Two tripods caſt in antick mould, 
With two great a/ents of the fineſt gold. Dryden. 
2. Faculty; power; giſt of nature. A 
metaphor borrowed from the talents 
mentioned in the holy writ, It is uſed 


ſometimes ſeriouſly, and ſometimes 
lightly. | 
any who knew the treaſurer's talent in removing 
prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering affec- 
tions, believed the loſs ot the duke was unſeaſonable. 
; Clarendon. 
He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three different 
talents, as a critick, ſatiriſt, and writer of odes. 
Dryden. 
Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſunſhine in my face, | 
When diſcontent fits heavy at my heart. Addi/or. 
They are out of their element, and logick is none 
of their talent, Baker, 
Perſons who poſſeſs the true talent of raillery are 


admired and feared; Female Quixote. 

He, Agelius, thbugh otherwiſe a very worthy man, 

= having no ſalent for diſputation, recommended 
ifinnius, his lector, to engage in a conference, 


| Waterland, 
3. Quality ; diſpoſition, An improper 
and miſtaken uſe, 


talent to the church in 
were not without a jealouſy that popery was not 
enough diſcountenanced. Clarendon, 
It is the talent of human nature to run from one 
extreme to another, Swift. 


Ta'tisMan, 2. /. [1 know not whence 
derived: r pps, Skinner, ] A magical 
obaracter. | 


If the phyſicians would forbid us to 
gout, rheumatiſm, and ſtone, would that ſerve like 


Of zaliſmans and ſigils knew the power, 


And careful waich'd the planetary hour. Pope. 


Magical. 


held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
looked upon as 7a/i/manick in dreſſes of this nature. 


Addiſon, 
To Talk. v. n. [tacler, Dutch.] 
1. To ſpeak in converſation; to ſpeak 
fluently and familiarly, not in ſet 
ſpeeches ; to converſe, 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you; 
du I will not eat with you. Shakſpeare, 

Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and 

; talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as it he had 
been ſworn brother to him; and he never faw him 
p 


but once. | Shatſpeate. 
+ *  Theprinces reſrained /a/king, and laid theurt 
on their mouth, J. 
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like comets; they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once 


Though the nation greaſy was without any ill 
oQrine or diſcipline, yet they 


lo many ſaliſ mani to deſtroy the diſeaſes ? Swift, 


TaLlisMa'NICKk. @dj,. [from zaliſman.] 


The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 


AL Ti TA = 


5 . „ f 8 8 T A M 
Ths children of thy people fill 10 fg ian thee, . We call this taltarlvenys a ſerine vice; but 


. A flick notched or cut in 


| Ezekiel. | | he that ſhall a | | cop form: 
Here free. from court 1 1 appropriate loquacity to women, may | N 1 COMormit 
c 
God remembers that 0 willy | A er l $49 
́:ĩyͤ9 ß a nnr 
talks with us as once with Moſes through a cloud ; T“ 2 + oe bi pies Wane ptr. Hadi 
ſo he forgets not that he breathed * the — 2 KER. 1. / [from tall. ] | * = 11 in eftcem at preſent — of 
N 5 . = . Decay of Pity. | 7 * Let Ro ap 1 3 neee agreve of bay 
Mention the king of Spain, he 7a/ks very nota- t me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers or | | ; f 
bly ; but if you go oat of the Gazette you drop him. | alters who deal much in the words nature or fate. Haye you not ſeen a baker's maid mY 
Alli | W, Between two equal panniers ſway'd + 
g le: 1 Hes. 2. A1 1 | als. |, Her /allies uſeleſs lie and idle. 
2, To prattle ; to ſpeak impertinently, - A loquacious perſon ; a prattler. | Ifplac'd exally in the middle ; 
Of wari | Hypocrites auſterely talk | ou any, hari: my. but two years, l rom his rug the ſkew'r he tak Trix. 
Ol furity. ies |  Miltm, | Thou ſhalt: not know the found of thine own | And on dhe tick "ps 
5 My heedleſs tongue has talk'd this life 4 tongue | | W ten equal notches makes; 
| away ; 1 8 5 Win juſt reſentment flings it on the ground 
Rowe, Farewell; I'll grow a ratker for this jeer: There take my 40% of ten thouſarl po, 
_ e w wm the time when DEGLI began Is 's 1 _ Shakſpeave. | : _ wy if 
F in that manner. 1 were defirable to have a child a more briſk | 2. © K "VP ; wit, 
3. To give account. | | „ ways might be found to make him ſo; but a {he __ rer another. 
The eryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weigbs * 4 had rather his ſon ſhould be uſeful when - That they were hers ones, 3 4 
The trepidation 10/8 d. g _ Milton, A * ro Pay by e Locke. |” it any alien love had interpos'd OT IO 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland tall much of | 3* oaſter ; a bragging fellow. It muſt have been an eye-ſore to beho 
the fall of theſe rocks, and the great damage done. The greateſt takers in the days of peace have 7 ders, 


Drydes, 


Addiſon, deen the moſt puſillanimous in the day of tempta- | Jo Ta'tLy, we [from the noun e 
. . 0 


We will conſider whether Adam had any ſuch tion. | Taylor. IC 
heir as our author alls of, | 3 TALEx. adj. [from tall. ] Confiting of | fit 3 © ſuit; to cut out, ſo as to anſwer 
4. To ſpeak ; to reaſon; to confer. talk; reſembling talk, | ny 
Let me talk with thee of thy judgments, The talky flakes in the fata were all formed be- | Te ter either had, nor brother ; 
N . fore the, fübfidence, along with the ſand. They ſcem'd juſt zally'd for each other. Prior. 
Ye: 2 Us gs. ty for God, and 7alk -= T 1 Woodward, They are not ſo well tallied to the preſent junAure, 
ceitfully for him ob. |' Tall, adj. [14 elſh.] | : Pope. 
It is a difficult taſk to ralt to the purpoſe, wo 138 FA ge ] To TALLY. v. 7, To be fitted; to os. 
put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes. Collier. 875 > : I the i form ; to be ſuitable, 
Talking over the things which you have read mer .' I bound pieces of tiles that exactly tallied wi 
with your companions, fixes them upon the mind. | greg and: 1 Rm , the channel. 4 
Nati: High 1 " Ne. Milton. 1. J. The book on 
Tal. 2. J. [from the verb.] e r ; 3 eee. 
1. Oral converſation; fluent and familiar | Argue. eee = Jorih eue eee 
eee ; d 1; From the four hinges of the world, and fell _ rabbinical conſtitutions and explications 
| * LPR f — 5 ir ron talleſt pine, of the law, | | 
e do remember; but our argumen ough roote as and fturdied | | : 
Is all too heavy to admit much tall. Shalſpeare. | Bow'd their Riff necks, wi ; * Ta'iness. v. /. [from ill.] Height of 
Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cutting ſtature; procerity, | 
do have any 7a/k with the enemy. K nolles. | away the tall, ſound, and ſubſtantial. timber, that An hideous giant, horrible and high, 


How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is | uſed to ſhelter them from the winds. Daverant. That with his Tang ſeem'd to threat the ſky. 


occupied in their labours,' and whoſe /t is of byl- May oy encreaſe as faſt, and ſpread their | | Spenſr, 
locks? 5 Ecelcſiaſticut. boughs, The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for Ja- 
This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is | As the high fame of their great owner grows ! age of itature cou, hardly be equalled in an 
_ deſigned for much tall and little knowledge, Lache. May he live long enough to ſee them all country. Hayward. 
Ia various talk th' inſtructi ve hours they paſt, Dark ſhadows caſt, and as his palace tall ! Ta! 7 Tear. Fr. | 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt, © Pope. |,,, Methinks I ſee the love that ſhall be made, A'LoNn. #./. [tafon, Fr.] The claw of a 
2. Report; rumour. fu The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade. bird of prey, 18 
I I hear a talk up and down of raiſing our money, ; Waller. It nay be ted whether birds my pot be made 
| as a means to retain our wealth, and keep our money | Z- Sturdy ; luſty, { to have greater or longer ann. Bacon. 
| © from being carried away. Locle. I' ſwear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and N a the noble bird direct. his wings 
3. 1 of diſcourſe. chat thou wilt not be drunk; but I know thou art | on torn. eee his maſter's carth-born focs, 
| hat delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be Li fre bis G OY of ire, 
To live upon their tongues and be their alk, drunk; but I weuld thou wouldft be a 72/7 fellow of | high, and darts the forked fire. 
Of whom to be deſpis d were no ſmall praiſe ? thy hands, Shatſpeare, | | Prior. 
. Milton. | TA'LLAGE. 2. /. [taillage, Fr.] Impoſt; TA MANI ND tree, 1. J. [tamarindus, Lat.] 
Ta LK, *. h [talc, Fr.] A kind of ſtone, | exciſe, | | The flower of the tamarind. tree conſiſts of ſeveral 


Stones compoſed of plates are generally parallel, | The people of Spain were better affected unto leaves, which are ſo placed as to reſemble a papilio- 

and flexible and elaſtick : as, ralt, cat-filver or Philip than to Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſed |  naceous one in ſome meaſure ; but theſe expand cir- 

immer, of which there are three ſorts, the yel- { upon them many taxes and — Bacon. cularly, from whoſe many. leaved flower - cup riſes the 
niſh. ] 


or golden, the white or and the black. | TALTOW. . /. tal h pointal, which afterward becomes a flat pod, con- 
i aher N ned | 0 as Fan 2745 | «Alf - ©0a fo 2 of | taining many flat angular ſeeds ſurrounded with an 


Venetian talk ke in a heat of a glaſs furnace, | l acid blackiſh pulp. Miller. 
though brittle aud e had — loft much of | She [pr 22 e ** ONE ; and 1. Lenitives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. Wi/eman, 
its bulk, and ſeemed nearer of kiu to ali than mere know n hs ke ® wy 6 wi No ut to make à lamp Lay me reclin'd 
earth. To 5 5 Boyle, 1 af . W Way er own light. 1 war- | Beneath the ſpreading tamarind, that ſhakes, 

Ta LEK ATIVE. adj. {from tall.] Full of || Lapland LT Oe OY — rl | Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling 2 
te; loquacious. Fin | e new world is ſtocked with ſuch ſtore of kine | | S G - dra 

IfI have held you overlong, or hardly the fault | and bulls, brought hither out of Europe france the | 7 MARIE? 27. Ltamarice, Lat.] 
upon my old age, which in its diſpoſition * N firſt — the re „N of | The flowers of the ſamariſt are e er 

on tive, | Sidney. them yearly, for their rale and tides only, | | E 6 ; we 

This oye an inſtructi ve leſſon to the dif. | . Heoylin, | Tamar iſt is a tree that grows tall, and its wood 1s 
affected, not to build hopes on the ta/karive zealots | Sauff the candles cloſe to the ratlow, which will medicinal. Mortimer. 

orf their part. „ Audiſn. make them run. + * » Swift. | TAuSsARt NE, 2. J. [rambourix, Fr.] A 
- I am aſhamed | cannot make a 1 progreſs'| To TALLOW. 9. g. {from the noun.] T tabour; a ſmall drum. It ſhould be 

in the French, where every body is lo courteous and |. ale \ - | | bt FILES. e 

talkative Addiſon \ gre * 7 to ſmear with tallow. tambonrin. YT 

88 A r 0 2 N ] LER. * hb [fallow _ W CT with muſes moe, 5 

That ſrom his cage cries cuckold, whore, and: | ch , Fr.] One who makes candles as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 

1 e e n ho ISS |t © of tallow not of wax. Their -ivory lutes and tambarines 5 * for 
4 en ewhs #7 Bias | Naftinefs; and ſevera naſty trades, as #a//ow- | AMR „ «a 
” You hold him no philoſopher at, all. Pope. | VE babies ct — of cleaaing of got TAME. adj, rame, Sax, taem, Dutch ; 

1 TA'LEATIVENSSS. 1. ＋. from talkative.) | ters, are great occaſions of a plague; | y. | tam, Daniſh, | | | 


A 


L | 
= Loquacity ; garrulity ; fulneſs of prate. TA LL X. 1%. [from teiller, to eut, Fr. ]. 4 1. Not wild; domeſtick. 
ES Ca 2 | 125 | * 
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T AM 
Thales the Milefian ſaid, That of all wild beafts 
a tyrant is the worſt, and of all tame _— — 
c ifon. 
6 ' 
2, Cruſhed; ſubdued ; depreſſed ; dejec- 
| ted; ſpiritleſs; heartleſs. 
If you ſhould need a pin, : 
You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it. 
MIN | Shakfpeare, 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
Shalſpeare, 
A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling oy: 
Am ant to good pity. ShaRſpeare. 
Palle him, each ſavage furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt ? 
And you, tame ſlaves of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. | 
Roſcommon. 
3. Spiritleſs ; unanimated: as, a tame 
poem. A low phraſe, 
To TAM E. v. 2. [gatamgan, Gothick ; 
remean, Sax, !ammer, Dutch, | 
1. To reduce from wildneſs ; to reclaim ; 


to make gentle, 
Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 


Pace dem not in their hands to make 'em gentle; 
But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits, 


e ue 
2. To ſubdue 3 to cruſh; to depreſs ; to 


conquer. 
If the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 

Send quickly down to ame the offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf. 
Shatſpeare, 


4 


5 They cannot ame 

Or overeome their riches; not by making 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of ſeas 
Here, and then there forcing them out again. 


"MP | Ben Jonſon. 
A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. R 
þ Sbalſpeare. 
A race unconquer'd, by their elime made bold, 

The Caledonians, arm'd with want and cold, 

Have been for ages kept for you to tame, Waller, 
TAMEABLE. adj. [from tame.] Suſcep- 
tive of taming. ; h 

Ganzas are ſuppoſed to be great fowls, of a ſtrong 

flight, and eaſily zameadle ; divers of which may be 

ſo brought up as to join together in carrying the 

weight of a man. Wilkins, 

TA'MELY, adv. 

wildly ; meanly ; ſpiritleſly. - 
True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty, Shalſpeare. 
What courage tamely could to death conſent, 

And not by ſtriking firſt the blow prevent? 
Dryden. 

Once a champion of renown, f 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown? 

| | . en. 
7 Has he given way? 

Did he look tamely on, and let them paſs? 
| Addiſon. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 

you tamely ſuffer to be abuſed? Swift, 
Ta'MENEess. 1. . [from tame. : 

1. The quality of being tame; not wild- 
2. Want of ſpirits ; timidity. 
Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tamene/5 

than beauty, and expoſe his authority to oO 
| 3 21 4 ogers, 

Tamer, 2. / [from tame.] Conqueror; 
ſubduer. ä . 
| He, great famer of all human art, 

Dulneſs ! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend. Pope, 
Ta'mInY. 2. / A woollen ſtuff, | 
Ta'mxIN, 2. /. The ſtopple of the mouth 

of a great gun. | 3 
To TAM ER. v. a. [of uncertain deriva- 

tion, derived by Skizner from ſempero, 

Latin.] K 1 

; Vol. II. 


— 


[from tame,] Not 


TAN 
1. To be buſy with phyſick, 


"Tis in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your ſkull 
As often as the moon's at full, Fludihbras. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion, but there was no good to be done; the very 
tampering caſt him into a diſeaſe, L"Eftrange. 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fit- 
neſs or neceſſity, 

That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us 
entrance into the receſſes of religion, is by ſo much 
tampering and wrenching made uſeleſs. 

Decay of Piety. 

'Tis dangerous tampering with a — 4 
The profits ſmall, and you have much to loſe : 

For though true wit adoros your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. 
x Roſcommon, 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, en- 
gaged in a conſpiracy ; but, repenting next morn- 
- Ing, repaired to the king, and diſcovered the whole 
matter: notwithſtanding which he was beheaded 
upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having but 
thus far /ampered in it. Addiſon. 
3. To deal; to practiſe ſecretly, 
Others tamper d 
For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert. 
| Hud*bras. 
To Tan. v. a, [tannen, Dutch; tanner, 


French. ] 


1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 
A human ſkull covered with the ſkin, having been 
buried in ſome limy foil, was tanned or turned into 
a kind of leather. Grew 
Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but 
the greateſt part of the hides are exported raw for 
want of bark to ian them. Swift, 
They ſell us their bark at a good price for an- 
ning our hides into leather. Soft, 
2. To imbrown by the ſun, 
His face all /ann'd with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd many a ſummer's = 
Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Spenſer. 
Like ſun-parch'd quarters en the city gate, 
Such is thy Jann d ſkin's lamentable ſtate. Donne. 
A brown for which heaven would diſband 
The galaxy, and ſtars be tann'd. Cleaveland. 
TA for taken, talen. III ſpelt. 
Two trophies tare from the eaſtern and weſtern 
ſhore, 


And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er: 
ay. 


—— 


Tanc. 1. /. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 

1. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 

Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into 

a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills it alſo ſeaſons: ſo 

that although the body of the liquor ſhould be poured 
out again, yet till it leaves that zag behind it. 

South, 

It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal 
over any of its pure native thoughts, before it bor- 
rowed any thing from the body ; never bring into the 
waking man's view any other ideas but what have a 
tang of the calk, and derive their original from that 
union. | Locke, 

2. Reliſh; taſte, A low word. 

There was not the leaſt fang of religion, which 
is indeed the worſt affectation in any thing he ſaid 
or did. : 

3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain 
behind it. | , 

She had a tongue with a fang, 

Would cry to a ſailor, Go hang. Shakſpeare, 
4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for one 
or twang. ; : af 4 

There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, 

which gives their ſpeech a different fang from ours, 


older, 


taken for !wang,] To ring with. 


vants; let thy tongue rang arguments of ſtate z put 
thyſelf into the trick of ſingularity, Shatſpeare. 


| gent, Latin.] 


5 


Atterbnry. 


To TAN. v. 4 This is, I think, miſ. 


Ta'xcgnT. 1. /, [tangent French; an. 


* 


| 


| 


PQ 


Be oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy ſer- : 


a 


po 


TAN 


Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpen- 


dicularly raiſed on the extremity of a radius, and 
which touches a circle ſo as not to cut it; but 
interſects another line without the circle called a 
ſecant, that is drawn from the centre, and wh ch 
cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. | Trevonx, 
Nothing ia this hypotheſis can retain the planets 


in their orbs, but they would immediately deſert 


them and the neighbou. hood of the ſun, and vaniſh 


away in tangents to their ſeveral circles into the 
Bentley. 


mundane ſpace. 
TAN GIBILI TV. 2. / [from tangible.] 
Ihe quality of being perceived by the 
touch. 
Ta'NG1BLE, adj. [from tango, Lat.] Per. 
ceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort 
of air, but endeavour to ſubact it into a more denſe 
ody. Bacon. 
By the touch, the 7angib/e qualities of bodies are 
diſcerned, as hard, ſoft, {mooth, Locke, 
To Ta/NGLE. v. a. [See ENTANGBE,] 
1. To pes ee to knit together, 0 
2. Io enſnare; to entrap, 
She means to /argle mine eyes too, | 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
/ Shakſpeare. 
I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is targled in affection to | 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 


You muſt lay lime to fangle her deſires 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows, 
| — 
If chou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war to angle thee. 


Shakſ care. 
Now ly'ſ victorious 
Among thy ſlain ſelf-kill'd, 
Not willingly, but tangled in the fold | 
Of dire neceſſity. Milton, 
Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts aſter them, tangled in amorous nets. 


Milton, 
With ſubtile cobweb cheats, | 
They're catch'd in knotted law-like nets ; 
In which when once they are entangled, 
The more they ſtir, the more they're tangled. 
: ; Hadis, , 
3. To embroil; to embarraſs. 
When my ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways, 
He, my ſhepherd | is my guide, 
He's before me, on my fide, Craſhaw. 
To TANOUE. v. x. To be entangled, 
Shrubs and rangling buſhes had perplex's 
All path of man or beaſt, Anon. 
Ta/NGLE, 2. 60 from the verb.] A knot 
of things interwoven in one another, or 


different parts of the ſame thing per- 


plexed. TOO 

le leading ſwiftly rowl'd a 
In tangles, and made intricate ſeem ſtraight, 
To miſchief ſwift. *n 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 
Or with the tangles of Neæra's hair. 


* 


Milton, 


Ta'n1sT. 2. /. [an Iriſh word; an taanif. 


ter, Erſe.] ; 
Preſently after the death of any of their captains, 
they aſſemble themſelves to chuſe another in his 
ſtead, and nominate commonly the next brother ; 
and then next to him do they chuſe next of the 
blood to be tan, who ſhall next ſucceed him in the 
ſaid captainry, Spenſer, 


/ The Iriſh hold their lands b #1, » Whieh is 
no more than a perſonaſeſtate. for his life-time that 
is 7anift, by reafon he is admitted thereunto by 


election bf Spenſer. 
If the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe d of 


| Ta'nisTRY, . [from zanift. 


which- makes all their poſſeſſions. uncertaiv. * 


Davies. | 


E - g 8 - - 
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Shakſpcare. 


_ freehslds, which might deſceod to their children, 7 
muſt they not continue their cuſtom of tanifiry r 85 
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| EMAP 
By the Triſh cuſtom gw pot þ the 
every country, and the chief of eve 
longer eſtate than for life in their chieferies; and 


ehieſtains of 


Heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their ranifr, who 
were elective, and purchaſed their elections by ſtrong 


Tas [ranque, Fr.] Ala — 
' Tawk., . / [tan r. large ciſ- 
ter n or baſin, f i | 


_ Handle your pruning knife with dexterity ; go 
rightly to your buſineſs: you have coſt me much, 
and muſt earn it : here's plentiful proviſion, raſcal ; 
fallading in the garden, and water in the tant; and 
in holy days, the licking of a platter of rice when 
you deſerve 'it. . den. 
A'NKARD. z. /. [tanquaerd, Fr. tankaerd. 
Dutch; ,zaxcaird, Iriſn.] A large veſſel 
with a cover, for ſtrong drink. 
Hath his :a»#ard touched your brain? 
Sure they're fall'n afleep again. Ben Jonſon. 
Marius was the firſt who drank out of a ſilver 
tankard, after the manner of Bacchus. Arburhnor. 
; Whea any calls for ale, fill the largeſt rank 
top full, | | " Swift, 
Ta'xNzs, 2. ,. [from tan.] One whoſe 
trade 1s to tan leather, , 
Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, and not flacked with water or air. 
Moxon, 
'Ta'neiT. 2. /, [from tan and pit.] A 
— where leather is impregnated with 
bark, | | 
[tanacetum, Lat.] A 


Ta'nsy, Ms F 
rous plant. 6 a Miller. 
Ta'xrALisu. 2. , [from tantaline.] A 
puniſhinent like that of Tantalus, 
A lively repreſentation of a perſon lying under the 
torments of ſuch a tantaliſin, or platonick hell. 
| Sbpectator. 
To TANTALIEZ ER. b. a. [from Tantalus, 
whoſe puniſhment was to ſtarve among 
fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the ſhow 'of 
' pleaſures which, cannot be reached. 
Thy vain deſires, at ſtrife 
Within themſelves have tuntalix d thy 7 
| | nader. 
The maid once ſped was not ſuffered to tantalize 
the male part of the commonwealth. Addifen. 
TANTAMOUNT, n. Te] Lata. 
ent, 

If _ N ee _ hone, _ _—_— 
equally one third leſs money than t Ave, it mu 
be — what I 'ſcape of — third leſs, an- 
other muſt male up · | Lacke. 


Taynrivy. adv. {from the note of a hunt. 
ing horn, fo expreſſed in articulate ſounds. 


n odo. 


tant ivy is to ride with great ſpeed. 
TA'NTLING, 1. J. [from Taxtalus.] One 
ſeized with hopes of pleaſure unattain- 


Hard life, .. 
- To be ſtil] hot farmer's rantlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. 
To Tar. v. a, (tappen, Dutch; tapper, 
„„ 5 RR 5 A 
1. To touch lightly; to ſtrike gently. . 
2. [tappen, Dutch.] To pierce a veſſel ; 


ena 
That blood, already like the pelican 
Haſt thou rept out, and druokenly care e, | 
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been ſpilling my 


00d, Addiſon. 
Wait with 


tience till the tumour 'decomes 
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Tar. 3. ½ [from the verb.] 
1. A gentle blow. | 


* = 
* 


ery ſept, had no | 
when their chieſtains were dead, their ſons, dr next | 


ard cup | 


* 


From Tantdvi, ſays Skinner.) To ride | 


4 
Shalſpeare. | 


t broach a veſſel. It is uſed likewiſe of 


2 bas been ping his liquors, While 1 have | 


_ troubleſome, and then tap it with a mw RE. 


tat. 


* 


TAP 
This is the right fencing grace, ? 
ſo pe it fon. = . Shakſpeare. 


ach ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her 
right hand woman a tap upon the ſhoulder. 
| > | Spectator. 
As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 


Buxoma gave a gentle (ap. ay- 
So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 
In feveriſh reſtleſſneſs with unclos'd eyes, 
Apply with gentle ſtrokes their ozier rod, 
And tap by tap invite the ſleepy god. Harte, 


2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is 
let out. 


A gentleman was inclined to the knight of 
Gaſcoigne's diſtemper, upon hearing the noiſe of a 
tap running. Derbam. 

Taree. à. f. [væppan, Sax.] A narrow 
fillet or band of linen, 1 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cape, 
M iy auch, ty — Shakſpeare, 
his pouch that's ty'd with ape 
I'll wager that the prize ſhall be my due. Cay. 
On once a flock · bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With rape-ty'd curtains never meant to draw. 


| Pope. 
Ta“ ER. z. J. [tapep, Sax.] A wax can- 
dle; a light. 
Get me a ſaper in my ſtudy, Lucius: | 
When it is lighted, come and call me. Shakſpeare, 
My daughter and little ſon we'll dreſs 
With rounds of waxen rapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Shakſpeare, 
If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and 
hold it to the devil, he will only burn his own fin- 
gers, but ſhall not rob me of the reward of my good 


intention. Taylor, 
| There“ the fair light, 
Like Hero's taper in the window plac'd, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that expoſed to the boiſt' tous wind. Waller. 
To ſee this fleet, | | 
Heav'n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets riſe, Dryden. 
Ta'rtr. adj, [from the form of a taper. ] 
Regularly narrowed from the bottom to 
the top; midal ; conical. 
Fler 7aper fingers, and herpanting breaſt, 
He praiſes, en. 
From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, 
which are canine; and in his tail, which is feline, 


wm. 


or a long taper. A Grew, 
To * . 1. To grow gradually 
ſmaller. | 


The back is made rapering in form of a pillar, 
the lower vetebres being the broadeſt and largeſt; 
the fuperior leſſer and leſſer, for the greater ſtabi- 

- lity of the trunk. Ray. 
Such be the dog, : 
With tap' ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. 
Tickel. 
$4995 tapiſſerie, 


Ta'erns TRY, #. / 
] Cloth woven | 


tapis, Fr. 2 

in regular figures. 

N "y 1 the deſæ 

That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh rapeHH , 

There is a purſe of ducats. Sbakſpeare 
The cafements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, | 

And horſes hoofs, for earth, on filken rp — 


One wom is hung with rpgiry, in which are 
- wrought the figures of the great perſons of . 2 
1 en. 


Tarte r. 2. ,. [tapetia, kat, ] Worked or 
* ſtuff. | 

o their work they fit, 
What ſtory ſhe will for her /@pet take. 


het” 
Spenſer. 


principal ſtem of the root. 33 
Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeed, about four 
inches below the place where they ſow their ſeeds, a 
ſmall piece of tile to ſtop the running down of the 
tapreat, which occaſions it to branch when it comes 
to the tile. Mortimer. 
| Ta'psTER. x. J [from tap. ] One whoſe 


| buſineſs is to draw beer in an alchouſe, 


* 


for ap, und 


* | 


t 


(- 


ö 


| Ta'rroOT. 2. /. [tap and root.] The 


TAR 
The onth of a lover is no ſtronger th 
of a tapfler; they are both the — 
reckonings. 


Though you change your 
change your trade: 1 E. 


the word 
r3 of falſe 


place, you 8 "ts 
e 
l be your tapfeer ſtill. 0 


: Sbal 
The world is come now to that paſs, 2 


viatner and tapfter may broach what relie: 
Lone and « dpothecary may — ops. 
aſes. 
: Though the painting grows decay'd, n 
The houſe will never loſe its trade; 
Nay, though the treacherous tapfer Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swift 
TAR. 7, xF [ cane, Sax, farre, Dutch : 
« ierre, Daniſh. ] Liquid pitch; the tur. 
| _ of the pine or fir drained out by 
re. 
Then, ſoaming tar, their bridles they would 
champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp, 
A man will not loſe a hog for a halfpenn u 
of tar. Camden. 
Tax. z. /. [from tar uſed in ſhips.] A 
ſailor; a ſeaman, in contempt, | 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. 
To Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſmear over with tar, 


2, To teaſe ; toproyoke. [ragarre,] 

There has been much to do on both ſides; and 
the nation holds it no fin to /@rre them on to con- 
troverſy. Shakſpeare, 

Two curs ſhall tame each other ; pride alone 
Muſt tar the maſtiffs on, as twere the bone. 

; : Shakſpeare, 

TARANTULA. 1. %. Italian; 2 entule, 
Fr.] An inſect whoſe bite is only cured 
by muſick. - 

This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor Pyrocles, 
than the right tune of muſick toucheth him that is 
ſick of the tarantula. | Sidney. 

He that uſes the word tarantula, without having 
any idea of what it ſtands for, means nothing at all 


5 


Swift, 


Dy ie. Locke, 
TarDaA'TION. 2. /. [lardo, Lat.] The 


act of hindering or delaying. 
Ta'rDIGRADOUS, adj. | tardigradus, Lat.] 
Moving ſlowly. 
It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preying 
upon advantage, andotherwiſe may be eſcaped. 


Brown. 
Ta'/sD1LY. adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; 
fluggiſhly. 
He was indeed the glaſs, 


Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves ; 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Became the accents of the valiant: ' 

For thoſe that could ſpeak flow and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 
To ſeem like him. Sbalſpeare. 


TAADIxESss. 2. 13 [from tardy.] Slow- 
neſs ; fluggiſhneſs ; unwillingneſs to 
action or motion. | 


A tardineſs in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, 


That it intends to do, Shalſpeare. 
TaRDI TY. 2. /. tarditat, from tar dus, 
Lat. zardiveté, Fr.] Slowneſs; want of 

| velocity. c 


poſe ſome obſervable tardity in the motion of 
light, and then aſk how we ſhould arrive to — 
Our explication includes time in the ef 
. and rardiſy. Digby. 
TA'RDY, adj. I tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr. 
1. Slow; not ſwift. 
Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 
Whoſe ſouls more ſwift than motion climb, 
And check the ardy flight of time. Sandys, 


2. Sluggiſhz unwilling to action or mo- 


Sup 


- 


1 


7 


TAR 


Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok/d the tardy Englith cloſe to fight, 
Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 

As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobbies flight. 
Dryden. 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd ta fave, 

Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Pricy. 
3. Dilatory ; late; tedious, | 
| You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 


In your behalf, to meet you on the way ; 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay, Shakſpeare. 
: Death he as oft accus'd 

Of rardy execution, ſince denounc'd | 

The day of his offence. Milton. 


The ſardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte : 
There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. 

Tardy gf aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe. Dryden. 

You may fieely cenſure him for being tardy in 
his payments. Arbuthnot, 

4. Unwary. A low word. ä 

Yield, ſcoundrel baſe, quoth ſhe, or die, 

Thy life is mine, and liberty: 

But if thou think'ſt I took thee tardy, 

And dar'ſ preſume to be fo hardy 

To try thy fortune o'er a-freſh, 

I'll wave my title to thy fleſh, Hudibras. 
. Criminal; offending, A low word. 

If they take them tardy, they endeavour to hum- 
ble chem by way of repriſal : thoſe flips and m ſma- 
nagements are uſually ridiculed, Collier. 

To TAK DV. v. a. [tarder, Fr. from the 
adjective.] To delay; to hinder, 
I choſe 
Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 
My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My ſwift command. Shakſpeare. 


'TARE. . J. [from 7eerer, Dutch, to con- 
ſume, Skinner.] A weed that grows 
among corn. | 

Through hatred of tares, the corn in the field of 
God is plucked up. Hooker. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, 
ſerved to invite more labourers, where their ſeed- 
time was their harveſt ; and by ſowing rares they 
reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abſtracted from all 
its inferior ſpecies, before they come to think of the 
fly in their ſheep, or the zares in their corn. Locke, 


TARE. n. /. [Fr.] A mercantile word 
denoting the weight of any thing con- 
taining a commodity ; alſo the allow- 
ance made for it, 

Tarxs. The preterit of tear. 

The women beat their breaits, their cheeks they 
tare, | Dryden. 

Taxe g. 1. J I ranqa, Sax. targe, Ital. 

Tin. | targe, Fr. tarian, Welch, 


which ſeems the original of the reſt ; a 


taargett, Erfe.) A kind of huckler or 
ſhield born on the left arm. 
to be commonly ufed for a defenſive 


weapon, leſs in circumference than a 
ſhield, 


Glanging on his helmet made a large 
And open gaſh therein, were not his ;arge 
That broke the violence. | er. 
I took all their ſeven points in my * 
care, 


Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 
8 Shakſpeare. 
The arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud 
herſelf under, and fence away the blow. Hlowe!. 
Thoſe leaves 

They gather 'd, broad as Anſazonian arge. 
| Milton. 
The Genks the gates approach'd, their target. 


c | 
Over their heads, ſome ſcalipg-ladders plac'd 


Waller. | 


| 


It ſeems | 


TAR 


Tarceri'e, 2. . [from target.) One 
armed with a target, 
For horſemen and for targetiers none could with 
him compare, Chapman. 
Ta'xcum, x. J. [. iin] A paraphraſe 
on the pentateuch in the Chaldee lan- 
guage. 
Ta'r1ee. 2. /. [perhaps a Spaniſh word; 
tarif, Fr.] A cartel of commerce. 
This branch of our trade was regulated by a tarif, 
or declaration of the duties of import and export. 
Addiſon. 
Tarn, 2. . | torn, Iſlandick.] A bog; 
a fen; a marſh; a pool; a quagmire. 


To LAK ISH. v. 4. [ternir, Fr.] To 


fully; to ſoil; to make not bright. 

Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſcover 
nothing that may diſcredit the cauſe, tarnſb the 
glory, and weaken the example of the ſuffering. 

| Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſheds 
What of its tarniſb'd honours yet remain. 

: Thomſon. 
To TA'RN1SH, v. 2. To loſe brightneſs. 

If a five object ſhould 7arni/h by having a great 
many ſee it, or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into 
one man's ears, theſe ſatisfactions would be made 
incloſure. Collier. 


Tarea'WLING, 2. J. [from tar. ] 
1. Hempen cloth ſmeared with tar. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong rarparciing coats. 
; - Dryaen, 
2. A ſailor, in contempt, 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this 


age, but the making a living tarpawlin and a 


ſwabber the hero of a tragedy ? Demis, 


Ta'RRaGoN. z. J. A plant called herb 
dragon. 


TA'RRIANCE, 2. /. [from tarry.] Stay; 
delay; perhaps ſojourn. 
Difpatch me hence; 
Come, anſwer not; but do it preſently, 
I am impatient of my tarriance. Shakſpeare, 
Ta'rritR. 2. / 3 
1. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox 
or otter out of his hole. 


earth. 


The fox is earthed; but I ſhall ſend my two tar- 


riers in after him. 
2. One that tarries or ſtays. 
To Ta RRV. v. 2. [targir, Fr.] 
1. To ſtay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakſpeare, 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. 
; _ * Dryden, 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. 
Thou art my deliverer, make no 7arrying, O 
God! 5 Pjalms. 
Who hath woe and redneſs of eyes? they that 
tarry long at the wine. a Proverbs, 
3. To wait; to expect attending. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again. 
Exodus. 


Dryden. 


To TARRT. v. a. To wait for. 
I will go drink with you, but I cannot tary 
dinner. g Shakſpeare, 
Ta“es EL. 2. /. A kind of hawk. | 
Hiſt | Romeo, hiſt ! O for a falc'ner's voice, 
To lure this fare gentle back again! : 
Shakſpeare, 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
Wich her of :arfels and of lures he talks, Prior. 


Ta'xsvs. . . [rie S; tage, Fr.] The 


This ſhould be 
written terrier, from terre, French, the | 


I 


i 


ſpace betwixt the lower end of the focil 


bones of the leg, and the beginning of. 


| the five long bones that are jointed — 


N 
and bear up, the toes; it compriſes ſeven 
bones, and the three oſſa cunciformia. 
Dia, 
An obſcure motion, where the conjunCtion is 
called ſynanthroſis; as, in joining the 7a»ſzs to the 


metatarſus. Wiſeman, 
Taxr. adj. [reapr, Sax. taertig, Dutch. ] 
1, Sour; acid; acidulated; ſharp of 
taſte, 
2, Sharp; keen; ſevere. 
| Why fo 7art a favour 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? Shakſheare. 
When his humours grew 7art, as being now in the 
lees of favour, they brake forth into certain exceſſes. 


Wotton. 
TART; 3, e. Fr. tart, Ital. taart, 
Dan.] A 


mall pie of. fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the 

windows of the houſe on that ſide near which the 

garden ſtands, be but toys; you may ſee as good 

fights in tarts. „ 

TARTANE. z. /. [artana, Ital. tartanty 

Fr.] A veſſel much uſed in the Medi- 

terranean, with one maſt and a three» 
cornered fail, 

I ſet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a fartane, 

and arrived late at a ſmall French port called Caſſis. 

| | Addiſon, 

TART AR. 7. / | tartarus, Lat.] | 


| 1, Hell. A word uſed by the old poets. 


Now obſolete. 
With this the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and 7artare tempereth. Spenſer. 
He's in tartar limbo worſe than hell; 
A devil in an everlaſtipg garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
| Sha kſpearts 
2, [tartre, Fr.] Tartar is what ſticks to 
wine caſks, either white or red, as the 
colour of the wine from whence it comes: 
the white is preferable, as containing leſs 
droſs or earthly parts: the beſt comes 
from Germany, and is the tartar of the 
rheniſh wine. Quincy. 
The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned 
into liquid drops or lees, and partly into that cruſt or 
dry ſeculency that is commonly called t@rtar ; and 
this 7artar may by the fire be divided into ive dif- 
fering ſubſtances, four of which are not acid, and 
the other not ſo manifeſtly acid as the tartar itſelf. 


Boyle. 


TarTAREAN, adj, [tartarus, Latin, | 
Helliſh, | 
His throne mix'd with tartarean ſulphut, 


Milton, 
Tar Ta'REOUS, adj. [from tartar.] 
1. Conſiſting of tartar, 
In fruits, the fartareout parts of the ſap are 
thrown upon the fibres deſigned for the tone, and 


the oily upon the ſeed within it. Gre, 
2, Helhſh. 
The ſpirit of God downward purg'd 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, g 
Adverſe to life. ER Milton. 


To TARTAR1'ZE. v. 4. [from tartar.} TO 
impregnate with tartar, 
Tax AROUs. adj. from tartar.] Con- 
taining tartar; conſiſting of tartar. 
Tax TL v. adv. from tart.] l 
1. Sharply ; ſourly; wich acidity | 
2, Sharply ; with poignancy ; with ſeve. 
rity, | 
Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious w 
by Caligula 2 Tal d y 4g ca 


" 


iter, was 
ce, ſand 


without lime. | Haller. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpect. | 
How tartly that gentleman look? 
—He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. © © 


Ta'nrnzss, . J. [from rart,] * 
N | 5 2 : x3 + 3 


"AB 


76'S 8; ſourneſs; acidity. , 


Of theſe ſweets put in three gallons, more or leſs, 
into an hogſhead, as the zarne/s of your cyder re- 


quires, | Mortimer. 

2. Sourneſs of temper; poignancy of lan- 
F a Zuage. 9 | - ; 

They cannot be too ſweet ſor the king's /artre/s. 


' Shakſpeare. 


Tax. 2. /. [raſche, Fr. 1 , Ital.] 


1. Something to be done impoſed by an- 


other. 


Relieve me from my 170 of ſervile toil 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 


2, Employment ; buſineſs. 
- His mental powers were equal to greater /a/fs. 


No happier taſt theſe faded eyes purſue, 

Jo tread and weep is all they now can do. 

3. To take to Tas, 
piimand. 


A holy man- root a ſoldier to taſt upon the ſub- 


ject of his profeſſion, L' Eftrange. 


He diſcovered ſome remains of his natwe when 

he met with a football, for which fir Roger to him 
to * Auadiſon. 
To Task. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 


burden with ſomething to be done. 


Forth he goes, 
Like to a haryeſtman, that's 74ſt d to mow, 


Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakſpeare. 
Some things of weight, | 
That aft our thoughts concerning us and France. 


Shakſpeare. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 

craftily qualified too; and behold what innovation 

it makes here. I am unfortunate in the infirmity, 
and dare not taſk my weakneſs with any more. 


| Shakſpeare, 

Divert thy thoughts at home ; | 
There 1ſt thy maids, and exerciſe the loom. 

Dryden. 

Ta'/sxER, 1. /, [taſte and maſter, | 

Ta'sK MASTER. One who impoſes 
taſks. | 

All is, if I have grace to uſe it ſo, | 
As ever in my great taſtmaſter's eye. Milton. 

I be ſervice of fin is perfect flavery ; and he who 
will pay obedience to the commands of it, ſhall find 
it an unreaſonable taſtmaſter, and an unmeaſurable 

exactor. | South, 

' Hear, ye ſullen powers below; 

Hear, ye taſters of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 
Ta'ssEL:s z. . [taffe, Fr. tafſellus, low 
Latin. ] An ornamental bunch of filk, 

or glittering ſubſtances. 

Then took the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold 
And taſſels gay. | Spenſer. 
Their heads are tricked with /afſe/s and flowers. 

3 Sandys. 


. 


Tann.“ eber ger, Heilung 
e 


Ta'zzL. rb, See TeazLE, Aiaſ. 
Ta'ssBLED, adj. [from tafſel.] Adorned 
with taſſels. 


| - Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
_  Awakes the ſlumb'ring leaves, or ra eld horn 


Snakes the high thicket, -baſte I all about. Milter, 


Talss Es. 2. J. Armour for the thighs. 


0 Ainſau. 


Ta'sTABLE. adi. That may be taſted; 
ſavoury ; reliſhing. 


Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and rofable. 


Wh | ak Boyle. 
To TASTE. v. 4. [tafter, to try, French. ] 
1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the 


” 5 | ke, 252 ON 

2 BAR: ofthe feaſt tafed the e. et 
' 8 b A. 

2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in 


5 a+;M ſm 


quantity. 


Milton. 
Altterbuty. 


Pope. 
To reprove; to re- 


Bold deed to 74% it, under ban to touch. Milton. | 


TAS ' 
Roſcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other 
meat but ſuch as the prince before faſted of. 


Thou and I marching before our troops, 
May 7afte fate to them, mow them out a paſſage. 
Dryden, 
4+ To obtain pleaſure from, 
So ſhalt thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, 
When by the ſated lover 7a/ted ; 
What firſt he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted. Carew. 
5. To feel; to have perception of. 
He ſhould zafte death for every man. Hebrenos. 
6. To reliſh intellectually; to approve. 
Thou, Adam, wilt 7e no pleaſure. Milton. 
To TASTE, v. u. | 
1. To try by the mouth; to eat. 
Of this tree we may not tate nor touch. Milton. 
2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the 
palate a particular ſenſation. 
| When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things 
taſte bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet. Bacon. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk 
taſtetb of it. acon. 
If your butter 7a/es of braſs, it is your maſter's 
fault, who will not allow a ſilver ſaucepan, Swif, 
3. To diſtinguiſh intellectually. 
Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing 
Call it taſting and imtibing. Swift. 
4. To be tinctured, or receive ſome qua- 
lity or character, 
Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon 
Shall, to the king, za/te of this action. Shatſpeare. 
5. To try the reliſh of any thing. 


— 


6. To have perception of. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never laſte of death but once. _— 
The taſing of death touched the righteous alſo, 
and there was a deſtruction of the multitude in the 
. wilderneſs, HEEL Wiſdom. 
7. To take to be enjoyed. 5 
What hither brought us? not hope her to 74e 
Of pleaſure. Milton. 
Of nature's bounty men forbore to faſte, 
And the beſt portion of the earth lay waſte. Waller. 
8. To enjoy ſparingly. | 
This fiery game your active youth maintain'd ; 
Not yet by years extinguiſh'd, though reſtrain'd ;' 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours, 
For age but zaftes of pleaſures, youth devours. 
; | | | Dryden, 
Tas TE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of taſting; guſtation. 
Beſt of fruits, whoſe Jae gave elocution. Milton. 
2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 
thing on the palate is perceived, 
Bees delight more in one flower than another, and 
therefore have tafte. Bacon. 
Delicacies of rafte, ſight, ſmell. Milton. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 


| Reſerve their fruit for the next age's affe. Waller. | 


3. Senſibility ; perception. | 
I have almoſt forgot the zafte of fears : 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night ſhriek. | Shakſpeare, 
Muſick in the cloſe, 
As the laſt zafe of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt, Shakſp. 
4+ That ſenſation which all things taken 


into the mouth give particularly to the | 


tongue, the papillæ of which are the 
rincipal inſtruments hereof. Quincy. 
Manna was like coriander ſeed, white; and the 
taſte of it was like waters made with Mw. 5 

; þ xodus, 


Though there be a great variety of tafes, yet, as 


| | | Locke, 
5. Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 
Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pſalms 


Knolles. | 


in ſmells, they have only ſome few general names. 


TAT 
os fo theſe ſo much offend and diſpleaſe their 


Sion's ſong to all true taſtes excelling, Hoc ler. 
Where God is prais'd aright. Mit, 

I have no fate TON 

Of popylar applauſe. Drydex: 


As he had no 49/te of true glory, we 
equipped like an Hercules, with a club 9 
. 8 Addiſyn, 
This metaphor would not have been ſo gener, 
had there not been a conformity between the 3 
taſte and that ſenſitive taſte which gives us a reliſh of 
every flavour. Adliſin 
Your way of life, in my taſte, will be the best. 


P; te. 


How ill a !afe for-wit and ſenſe prevails in the 


world! Swift 
Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and a taſte 
to be affected with, beauty. Seed, 
However contradictory it may be in geometry, it 
is true in taſte, that many little things will not 1n4ke 
a great one. : Reyneld:, 
6. An eſſay; a trial; an experiment. Not 
in uſe. a 
I hope, for my brother's jufbfecation, he wrote 
this as an eſſay or taſte of my virtue. Shakſpeare, 
7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen, 
They thought it not ſafe to reſolve, till they had a 
| taſte of the people's inclination. acon. 
Beſides the prayers mentioned I ſhall give only 2 
tafte of ſome tew recommended to devout perſons in 
the manuals and offices; Stilling fleet, 


Ta'sTED. adj. [from zafte,] Having a par- 
ticular reliſh, 
Coleworts proſper exceedingly, and are bette, 


The body's life with meats and air is fed, __ if watered _ lalt water. 3 
Therefore the ſoul doth uſe the rafing pow'r | Ta STEFUL.. adj. [taſte and full.) High 
In veins, which, through the tongue and palate reliſhed ; ſavoury, 

ſpread, FLAP Muſick of ſighs thou ſhalt not hear, 
Diſtinguiſh ev'ry reliſh ſweet and ſour, Davies. Nor drink one lover's taſteful tear. Coley, 


Not agu! herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the kind foil with milky ſap ſupplies, 
Can move, Pope, 

TA'STELESS. adj. [ from 7a/te.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 

2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulating 
the palate ; inſipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them 
to an elementary ſimplicity, they could never be 
made taſteleſs, Boyle. 

3. Having no power of giving pleaſure; 
inſipid. 

The underſtanding cannot, by its natural light, 

diſcover ſpiritual truths; and the corruption of our 


will and affections renders them 7aſtele/s and inſipid 
to us. 8 ogers, 


If 1 his manner of writing a critick is heavy and 
tafteleſs, I throw aſide his criticiſms. Spe&ator, 
4. Having no intellectual guſt, 


TA'STELESSNESS. 2. /, [from toftelrſs, 
1. Inſipidity; want of 12 28 
2. Want of perception of taſte. 

3. Want of intellectual reliſh. 


Ta'sTER. 2. J. ¶ taſteur, Fr. from tafte.] 
1. One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
Fair hope ! our earlier heav'n !' by thee 
Young time is 79/ter to eternity, Craſhawv, 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am 
not I the 7after to princes in all their entertainments ? 
7 55 | LT. range. 
Thy tutor be thy taſter, ere thou eat; 
There 's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 


Jos Dryden, 
Apicius, here, the 7a/ter of the town, 

Feeds twice a-week, to ſettle their renown. Young. 
2. A dram cup, — Ainſeb. 
7e Talrr ER. v. a, [rorznan, Sax. ] To 

tear; to rend; to make ragged, Tat- 
tered is perhaps more properly an adjec- 

Through zatter*d cloaths ſmall vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. e. 

An apothecary late 1 noted | 
In tatrer'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 


1- which are ja like manner appointed to be daily read, | 


© Culling of ſimples.  Shatſpeares 


12 


TAU 

Where wav'd the tarterd enſigus of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin hangs. : Pope, 
_ Little _ » 5 Sl 
intry limbs the 7atzer . 

. e e MRAte ca — 

Here Satan vaniſh'd—He had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands; 

And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſtore, 
Sought other objects than the tatter'd poor. Harte. 
Ta TER. 2. / [from the verb.] A rag; 
fluttering rag. | 
2 This M from him that ſits upon the 
throne, to the poor devil that has ſcarce a 7arter, 
a | L' Eftrange. 
TATTERDEMA'LION. 2. / es and 1 
know not what. ] A ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold 
morning with never a rag, a ſpark that was warm 
clad called to this Fatierdemalion, how he could en- 
dure this weather? L'Eftrange. 

To TAT TL E. v. #, [tateren, Dutch. ] To 
prate; to talk idly; to uſe many words 
with little meaning. 

He ſtands on terms of honourable" mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court's inconſtant mutability, | 
Ne after every /attling fable fly. Spenſer. 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing; 
and the other too like my lady's eldeſt fon, ever- 
more tattling, S bakſpeare. 
Excuſe it by the fattling quality of age, which is 
always narrative. Dryden. 

The world is forward enough to fattle of them. 
Loc be. 

The French language is extremely proper to tatile 
in; it is made up of ſo much repetition and com- 
pliment. Aadiſ-n, 

Ta'rTLE, ». J. [from the verb.] Prate; 
idle chat; trifling talk, 

They aſk'd her, how ſhe lik'd the play? 


Then told the zatz/e of the day. Sift. 
Such zatile often entertains 
My lord and me as far as Stains, Soi. 


A young academick ſhall dwell upon trade and 
politicks in a dictatorial ſtile, while at the ſame 
time perſons well {killed in thoſe different ſubjects 
hear the impertinent rale with a juſt e 

4114. 
Ta'TTLER. 7. . [from tatile.] An idle 
talker; a prater. 

Going from houſe to houſe, zatters, buſy bodies, 

Which are the canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as idle- 
neſs is the ruſt of time, are reproved by the apoſtle. 


Tarro'o. 2. / [from tapotex tous, Fr.] 
The beat of drum by which ſoldiers are 
warned to their quarters. | 

All thoſe whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 
Start if they hear but the tao, Prior. 
'Ta'veRN, z. /. [taverne, Fr. taberna, 
Lat.] A houſe where wine is ſold, and 
drinkers are entertained, | 
Enquire at London, *mong the taverns there; 
For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, 
With unreftrained looſe companions. Shalſpeare. 
You ſhall be called to no mote payments; fear 
no more tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs 
of parting, as the procuring of mirth. Shak'peare.' 
To reform the vices of this town, all taverns 
and ale houſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their com- 
_ pany by twelve at night, and no woman ſuffered to 


enter any tavern or alehouſe. | Swift, 
TA'VERNER. 1. J. [from tavern, 
'TA'VERNKEEPER, % man, or keep; taber- 
TA'VERNMAN. narius, Lat. taver. 


zier, Fr.] One who keeps a tavern, 
Aſter local names, the moſt in number have been 
derived from occupations; as tailors, archer, taverner. 


Camden. | 


Tauonr. The pret, and part, paſſ. of 
teach, | f 
All thy children ſhall be taught of the Lord. 
| | 3 I/aiab. 
«28189 5 + L9:4 3373 , e | Milton. 


- 
aw 


Taylor. 


Jo TAw. v. a. 


T AW 


To TAUNT. v. @. [ tanſer, Fr. & tnney ; | 
tanden, Dut, to ſhow teeth, Miuſbexu.] 
1. To reproach; to inſult; to revile; to 

ridicule; to treat with inſolence and 
contumelies, 
When 1 had at my pleaſure 7aunted her, 
She in mild terms begg'd my patience. Shakſpeare. 
The bitterneſs and ſtings ot taunting jealouſy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joyleſs nights, 
Have driv'n him forth. Rowe. 
2. To exprobrate; to mention with up- 
braiding. 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and “aunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence,  Shakſpeare. 
TAuNT. z. / [from the verb.] Inſult; 
ſcoff; reproach ; ridicule. 
With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick ſpectacle. Shakſpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perſecute the 
chriſtians by taunis and ironies, than by tortures. 
Government of the Tongue. 
He by vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 
With ſacrilegious 7aunt and impious jeſt, Prior. 
Ta'unTER. 2. J. [from taunt.) One who 
taunts, reproaches, or inſults, 
Ta'uxTINGLY, adv. [from taunting. | 
With inſult ; ſcoffingly ; with contumely 
and exprobration. 
It tauntingly replied | 
To th' diſcontented members, th? mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakſpeare, 
The wanton goddels view'd the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly ſhe ſaid, Prior. 
TauRkico'RNOUS. adj. | taurus and cornu, 
Lat.] Having horns like a bull. 
Their deſcriptions mult be relative, or the tauri- 
cor nous picture of the one the ſame with the other, 
| Brown, 
TavToLo'cICAL. adj. | tautologigue, Fr. 


from zautolog y.] Repeating the ſame 


thing. 


TavTto'LoGIST. z. /. [from tautolog y.] 
One who repeats tediouſly, 


TAUTO'LOG Y, . /. [revroxoyia; rab 
and e-; rautologie, Fr.] Repetition 
of the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe 
in different words. 

All ſcience is not tautolag y; the laſt ages have 
ſhewn us, what antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. 
Glanville, 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, | 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Pryche's rhime; 
Though they in numbers as in ſenſe excel, 
So jult, ſo like taulolog y, they fell, Dryden. 
very y * addreſſed to our beautiful incendiaries 
hath been filled with different conſiderations, that 
enemies may not accule me of tautolag y. Addiſon. 


| [ 70uwen, Dut. vapian, 
Sax.] To dreſs white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradiſtinction 
from tan leather, that which is dreſſed 
with bark. 
Taw. z. J. A marble to play with. 
Trembling I 've ſeen thee 
Mix with the children as they play'd at raw; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, - 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift, 
TAWDRINESs. 2. / [fram tawdry.] Tin- 
ſel finery; finery oſtentatious without 
elegance, | 


— — 


A clumiy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear |” 


the more ungraceful by his :zawdrineſs of dreſs 
| | Clariſſa. 
Ta'wpRY. adj: [from Stawdrey, Saint 
Awdrey, or Saint Etheldred, as the 
things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair, 
Henjhaw, Skinner.) Meanly' ſhowy ; 


ſplendid without coſt; fine without | 


| TR: 
uſed both of things, and of perſons 
wearing them, 
Bind your fillets faſt, 
And gird in your waſte, 
For more fineneſs, with a 7awdrie lace, Spenſer, 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and 
a few tawdry feathers. L' Eftrange, 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down! 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 
Is turn'd a beau iu a looſe tawary gown, Dryden, 
He rails from morning to night at eſſenced fops 
and fu odty courtiers. Spect᷑ator. 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreſs thin and 
tawdry, her mien genteel and childiſh. Spectator. 


Ta'wpRY. 2. /. A ſlight ornament. 


Not the ſmalleſt beck, 
But with white pebbles makes her !awdries for her 
neck, Drayton; 
TA WER. 2. /. [from taw.] A dreſſer of 
white leather. 


Ta'wny, adj. [tant, tant, Fr.] Yellow, 
like things tanned. 
This child of fancy that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 
In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tatony Spain, loſt in the world's debate. 
Shakſpeare, 
Eurus his body muſt be drawn the colour of the 
tawny Moor, upon his head a red ſun, Peacham. 
The tawny lion pawing to get free. Milton. 
Whilſt they make the river Senaga to bound the 
Moors, ſo that on the ſouth ſide they are black, on 
the other only zawny, they ſeem not to derive it 
from the ſun. Brown, 
Where's the worth that ſets this people up 


Above your own Numidia's /awny ſons? Addiſon. 


Tax, 2. . [:4/g, Welſh; taxe, Fr. taxes 
Dutch. ] ; 

1. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed; an ex- 
ciſe ; a tallage. | 

He, ſays Horace, being the ſon of a tax gatherer 

or collector, ſmells every where of the meanneſs of 
his birth, Dryden, 

With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 

And houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe, 
Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the 
pound in arable land, and four in plantations : this 
tax was often levied in kind upon corn, and called 
decumz or tithes, | Arbuthnot, 
2, [!axo, Lat.] Charge; cenſure, 
He could not without grief of heart, and without 
ſome tax upon himſelf and his miniſters for the not 
executing the laws, look upon the bold licence of 
ſome pamphlets. Clarendon, 
To TAx. v. a. 1 Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To load with impoſts. 
Jehoiakim gave the ſilver and gold to Pharaoh, 
but he faxed the land to give the money. 2 Kings. 
2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to cenſure; 
to accuſe, It has of or with, and ſome- 
times for, before the fault imputed, and 
is uſed both of perſons and things. 

How many hath he killed? I promiſed to eat all 
of his killing, _—— Niece, you ax ſignior Benedick 
too much; but he'll be meet with you. Shak/peare, 

I am not juſtly to be taxed with any preſumption 
for meddling with matters wherein I have no deal- 
ing. Raleigb. 

Tax not divine diſpoſal: wiſeſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deceiv'd. 

5 Milton. 
They cannot tax others omiſſions towards them 

without a tacit reproach of their own. 
s Decay of Piety, 

He axe not Homer nor Virgil fer intereſting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have faxe Milton for his choice of a 
ſupernatural argument. Dryden. 


Men's virtues [ have commended as freely as I 


© have laxed their crimes, "34 . 


He call'd bim back aloud, and tax'd his fear ; 
And ſure enough he heard, but durtt not hear. 


Dryden, 


Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, 


grace; ſhowy without clegance, It is | 


Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
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T E A 
Wyo freſher for new miſchief does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 
Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and I dare 
an call it more, for fear of being taxed with ſuper- 


tion. h den. 

If he faxes both of long delay, 
My guitt is leſs, who ſooner came away. 
8 is ſalutation cannot be taxed with flattery, 
fiance it was directed to a prince, of whom it had 
been happy for Rome if he had never been born, of 


en. 


if he had never died. Adaiſen. 
TAX ABLE. adj. [from tax.] That may be 
, taxed, 
Taxa'TION. 2. ſus [ taxation, Fr, taxatio, | 
5 Lat. from tax. 4 25 
1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt ; 
3 | 


a king, than grievous /axations to ſome vain pur- 
| poſes; Jaws made rather to find faults than to pre- 
vent faults, Sidney. 
I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage ; 
my words are as full of peace as matter. Shakſpeare. 
5 He daily ſuch 1axarions did exact, 
As were againſt the order of the ſtate. Daniel. 
Various news I heard, 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new; 
All neither wholly ſalſe nor wholly true. Pope. 
2. Accuſation; ſcandal. 
My father's love is enough to honour; ſpeak no 
more of him, you ll be whipt for laxation one of 
theſe days. | Shakſpeare, 


Tax DR. x. / [from tax.] He who taxes. 
Theſe rumours begot ſeandal againſt the king, tax- 
ing him fora great zaxer of his people. Bacon. 
TEA. 2. /. [a word, I ſuppoſe, Chineſe ; 
th, Fr.] A Chineſe plant, of which 
the infuſion has lately been much drunk 
in Europe. 
The muſes” friend, en, does our fancy aid, 
Repreſs thoſe vapours which the head invade. 


— 


One has a deſign of keeping an open tea table. 
: Adiiſon. 
have filled a tea pot, and received a dith of it. 


Addiſon, 

He ſwept down a dozen fea diſhes. Spectator. 

Nor will you encourage the common 7ea table talk. 

3 Spect᷑ator. 

Steen leaves of fea contain a narcotick juice, 

which exudes by roaſting: this is performed with 
great care before it is expoſed to ſale. Arbuthnor. 

A living tea pot ſtands; one arm held out, | 

One bent; the handle this, and that the you. | 


The miſtreſs of the tea ſhop may give 
| Swift, 


ounces. ... 
© The fear of being thought pedants hath taken 
many young divines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, 
which they have exchanged for plays, in order to 
_ qualify them for tea tables. Swift. 
When you ſweep, never ſtay to pick up tea ow. 
2 | wift. 
To Tach. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. 
taught. ſometimes teached, which is now 
obſolete. [rzcan, Sax. ] | 
1. To inſtru&; to inform, as a maſter : 
.  correlative to learn. | | 
I am too ſudden bold : 
To teac ateacher ill beſeemeth me. 
The Lord will teach 
walk in his paths. 
They teach all 
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Sbakjpeare. 
us of his ways, and we will 
| | Haiah. 
nations what of him they learn'd, 
| : 5 F Milton. 

2. To deliver any 

to be learned. 

- Moſes wrote this ſong and taught it. 
5 4 Deuteronomy, 
In vain they worſhip me, teaching for doctrines 
commandments of men. Matthew. 
Teach us by what means to ſhun ARC 
. Thi inclement ſeaſons. Milton. 
3. To ſhow ; to exhibit fo as to impreſs. 
- upon the mind. 1 


- 


/ 


4: 


Waller. | 


doctrine or art, or words | 


WER 


He is good divine that follows his on iaſtrue- 
tions; I can eaber teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than to be one of the twenty to follow my 
own teaching. Shakſpeare. 

If ſome men teach wicked things, it muſt be that 

wg ſhould practiſe them. South. 
o tell; to give intelligence. 

+ Huſwives are 12 ioſtead of a clocke, 

How winter night paſſeth by crowing of cocke. 


Tye 
To TEACH, v. 1. To perform the cee 
of an inſtructor. Fl 
I have labour'd, 

And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, ' 
Might go one way. | Shakſpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the prieſts reach for 
hire, and the prophets divine for money. Micah. 


{ 
i 
N 


[Tr'AchABLR. adj. [from teacbh.] Do- 
The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruits of having 


eile; ſuſceptive of inſtruction. 

"Tis ſufficient that matters of faith and religion 
be propounded in fuch a way, as to render them 
highly credible, fo as an honeſt and reachable man 
may willingly and fafely aſſent to them, and accord- 
ing to the rules of prudence be juftitied in ſo doing. 

Wilkins. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, and 
teachable, to learn our religion from the word of 
God. | : Watts. 
B'ACHABLENESS. 2. . [from teachable. ] 
Docility ; willingneſs to learn; capa- 
city to learn, 


Tu'acnrn, 2. / [from zeach,] 
1. One who teaches ; an inſtructor; a pre- 
ceptor, 8 | 
Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do 
that may attain unto life everlaſting. Hooker. 
went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. 
Milton. 
Theſe were notiom born with us; ſuch as we 


T 


* 


mperious, with a feacher's air, 

Boaſtful he claims a right to wifdoth's chair, Blackm. 
2. One who without regular ordination aſ- 
ſumes the miniftry. Fe 

Diffenting teachers are under no incapacity of ac- 

cepting civil and military employment. Swift. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doc- 
trine to the people, 

For the choice of a governor more ſufficient, the 
teachers in all the churches aſſembled themſelves. 

Raleigb. 

Our lecture men, and ſome others, whom preciſe 


people ſtile powerful teachers, do ſeldom honour it. 
te. 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers. Milton. 


He may teach his dioceſe who ceaſes to be able to 
preach to it z he may do it by appointing teachers, 
and by a vigilant exacting from them the inſtrue- 
tion of their flocks. — South, 
TzaD, or Tevs. 2. /. [teda; Latin.] A 
torch; a flambean. Not in uſe, 

A buſhy read, a groom did light, 
And ſacred lamp in ſecret chamber hide. Spenſer. 

 Hymen is awake, 2 | 
And long ſince ready from his maſk to move, 
With his bright tead that flames with many > flake. 
e 


for an Iriſhman, 85 
Teal. =. + [elingh, Dutch.] A wild 
| fowl of the duck kind, +» 
Some ſerve for food to us, and ſome but to feed 
themſelves ; amoogſt the. firſt ſort we reckon the 
dip-chick, coots, tea/, wigeon. Carew. 


TEAM. . /. I teno, the team of a carriage, 


3 
» 


Lat. vyme, Sax, a yoke. ] | 
1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at 
once the ſame carriage, 
Thee a ploughman, all unweeting found, 


5 0 


: 


J 


3 


ö 


were taught without the help of a teacher. South, | 


1 


As he his toilſome team that way did guide, 
Aud brought thee up in glougtiman's ſtate to bide. 
- r "I Spenſer. 


4 
ö 


1 


+ 


| 


| 


Tt ax. 2. J. [es in this word is pron 


njer. 
Tau, 2. / A name of contempt hed | 


. 1 
TEA 
We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate's ſeam, | 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are trolick, SH ear 
Making ſuch diff rence betwixt wake ang fee 2 
As is the diff *rence betwixt day and night, " 
The hour before the beav'nly harneis d te. 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. Shakſpeare 
I am ia love; but a team ot horſe ſhall not luck 
that from me, nor who tis 1 love; Shakſpeare 
| After the declining ſun ; 
Had ch 


ang d the thadows, and their taſk was done 
Home with their weary team they took their way, i 


| Rojer 
He heav'd with more than human P 
A weightyſtone, the labour of a team. Dryden 
In tiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat 
with a 72am of horſe, 
2. Any number paſling in a line. 
Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Whieh clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ky. 


Dryden, 

ounced 

ee; wean, Saxon; taare, Daniſh ; fear 

rhy mes to cheer, 

1, The water whi 
from the eyes. 
She comes; and I'll prepare 

My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries 


Mortimer, 


3 violent paſſion forces 


; X Shakfpeave, 
The pretty vaulting fea refus'd to drown me, 


Knowing that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on 
ſhore 
With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. 


Shakſpeare, 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a rear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forced me. 
Let's dry our eyes. Shakſpeare, 
Tears are the effects of compreſſion of the moiſ- 
ture of the brain upon dilatation of the ſpirits. 
Bacon, 


She filently a gentle tear let fall. Milton. 
2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 
Her fragrant flow'rs, her trees with precious ears, 


Her ſecond harveſts, Dryden. 


To Teak, v. a. pret, tore, anciently rare; 
part. paſſ. orn. [rxnan, Saxon; tara, 
Swediſh ; ea is pronounced as a; fear 
rhymes to /7uare. ] 

1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend; 
to ſeparate by violent pulling, 

Come, ſeeling night! 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. | Shakfpeare, 
The one went out from me; and I ſaid, Surely 
he is torn in pieers, and I ſaw him not ſince. 


| Geneſis, 
John tore off lord Strutt's ſervants clothes: now 
and then they came home naked. Arbuthnot. 


. Ambaſſadors ſent to Carthage were like to be 
torn to pieces by the populace. Arbuthnot, 


2. To laniate; to wound with any ſharp 


int drawn along. | 

Old men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they 
tare. Shakſpeare, 
Neither ſhall men fear themſelves for them in 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead. Feremiub. 

3. To break, or take away by violence. 
As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents teur the ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, and ſcatter'd death. around. 


1 1— 
4. To divide violently; to ſhatter. 

Is it not as much reaſon to fay,. that God de- 
ſtroys fatherly authority, when he ſuffers one in poſ- 
ſeſſton of it to have his ment tern in pieces, 
and ſhared by his ſubjects? Locke, 


5- To pull with violence; to drive vio- 
t oi K 
ont He war'd, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair. 
F En. 


From harden'd oak, ar from a rock's cold womb, 
At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce tygreſs come 3 


- 


3. 


TEA 


k\ fea from their foundation torw 
83 winds, and in a tempeſt born. Dryden. 
Bluſh rather, that you are a ſlave to paſſion, 7 
Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, | 


And gives you not the leifure to conſider, 
6. To take away by ſudden violence. 
; Solyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the chriſtians fore. 


The hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muſt forget 


7. To make à violent rent. 
In the midſt a fearing groan did break 
The name of Antony, * Shatfpeare. 
Go TEAR. v. #. [tieren, Dutch.] To 
fume; to rave; to rant turbulently. 

All men tranſported iato outrages for ſmall trivial 
matters, fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran 
tearing mad for the pinching of a mouſe. 

Ti” L' Efrrange. 
A rent; a 


thee. 
Addiſon. 


Tear, 2. /. [from the verb.] | 


TzA REA. 2. /. [from to tear. ] He who 
rends or tears; one who bluſters. 
Te'aR FALLING, adj, [tear and fall.] 
Tender ; ſhedding tears. 
| I am in 
8o far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin: 
Teurfalling pi dwells not in this eye. 
i Zong Shakſpeare, 
Tr/arFUL, adj. [ear and full,) Weep- 
ing; full of tears. 
Is't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
Wich tearſul eyes add water to the fea ? 
| | Shakſpeare. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the tearfu/ ſluices of deſpair : 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted 
mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope. 
To TEASE. v. a. [Fæyan, xy 
1, To comb or unravel wool or flax, 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the 


To torment with importunity; to vex 
with aſſiduous impertinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reaſon, 
But indefatigable teaſng. Butler, 
My friends always feaſe me about him, becauſe 
he has no eſtate. "  SpeAator. 


After having been preſent in public debates, he | 


was teaſed by his mother to inform her of what had 
| . Addi on. 
We ſyſtem- makers can ſuſtain 


The theſis, which you grant was plain 


And with remarks and comments 7eaſe ye, 
In caſe the thing before was eaſy. Prior. 
TE&'ASEL. n, /. [æyl, Sax, dipſacut, Lat.] 
A plant. , , | 

be ſpecies = three : 4 is yang carduus ful. 
lonum, and is of ſingular uſe in raifing the nap upon 
woallen cloth. 222 
Tr As BR. 2. . [from zeaſe,.] Any thing 

that torments by inceſſant importunity. 
A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf on the 
deſt advice. If you would have him come to him- 
ſelf, you muſt take off his little tegſer, which holds 
his reaſon at bay. | Collier. 


Tear. 2. .. ;{teth, Welſh ; tir, Saxon; 


- tette, Dutch; ietom, French.) The dug 
of a beaſt z anciently the pap of a wo. 
man | 


hy Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Shakſp. | 


_ + Snows cauſe a fruitful year, watering the earth 
better than rain; for the earth ſucks it as out of the 

tear. a Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have zecats, we iafer, 

that uy fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 

| t more pleas'd my ſenle, ; 

Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the rears 


Ol ewe orgoabdropping with milk at even. Milton. 


A. Philips. 9 


Waller. f 
| Te'cyxICaL, adj. [rexpines; technique, 


, 


| 


! 


ö 


L 


| 


| 


| 


unger calls for the tent. 
'The goat, how bright amidit her fellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her feat diſtent 


Wich milk, thy early food, Prior. 


Tz'cary, adv. [from techy,] Peevifhly ; 


fretfully ; frowardly, 
neſs ; fretfulneſs, 


Fr.] Belonging to arts; not in common 
or popular uſe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain 
not from calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the 
ſulphur, and ſometimes the mercury, of a body. 

| Locke. 
TECH V. adj, Peeviſh ; fretful ; irritable ; 
eaſily made angry; froward. 

I cannot come to Creſſid but by Pandar, 
And he is as techy to be woo'd to wooe, 
As ſhe is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt all ſute. 

When it did tatte the wormwood on the nipple, 
and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it techy, and 

_ fall out with the dug! | Shakſpeare. 
[zcTo'nick. as. [TexTo;, ] Pertain- 
ing to building. | Bailey. 
To IED. v. a, [reaban, Saxon, to pre- 
pare.] To lay graſs newly mown in 
rows. 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kite, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural ſound. Milton. 

Hay-makers following the mowers, and caſting 

it abroad, they call ted al ing. timer. 
Prudent his fall'n heaps 
ColleQing, cheriſh'd with the tepid wreaths 
Of zedded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 
Rivall'd with artful heats. Philips. 
TRD DER, or Te'THER. 2. J. [udder, Dut. 
tindt, a rope, Ilandick. ] 
1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 
field that he may not paſture too wide, 
Teigher, Erſe. 


2. Any thing by which one is reftrained. 
We lived joyfully, going abroad within our teuder. 
Baron. 
We ſhall have them againit the wall ; we know 
the length of their tedger ; they cannot run far from 


8 
TE DE'UM. u. /. A hymn of the church, 
ſo called from the firſt two words of the 


Latin, 
5 The choir, 
With all the choĩceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung te Deum. Sba lſpeure. 


Te Deum was ſung at Saint Paul's after the vic - 


tory. 
TE“ 5 1ous. adj, [tedieux, French; tædiun, 
Latin.) | 


ſome ; ' irkſome. 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remifs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton. 
Pity only on freſh objects ſtays, | 
But with the tedious fight of woes 572. den. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity, Uſed of au- 


thors or performances. | 
They unto whom we ſhall ſeem 7zedious are in 
nowiſe injured by us, becauſe it is in their own 
hands to ſpare that tabour which they are not willing 
to endure. Hooker. 
That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us 

of thy clemency a few words.” | 
Chief maſtery to'diffet- © 
Wich long and tedioxs havock fabled knigh 


Milton, 
Zo Slow. a a x ; 
But then the road was ſmooth and fair to ſee, 
Wich ſuch inſenſible declivity, 
That what men thought a zedious courſe to run 


Was finiſh'd in the hour it firſt begun. arte. 


ſuch a manner as to weary. 


- 


© 


Bacon. 


4 


| Infants fleep, and are feldom awake but when 
Lac le. 


Tronix ESS. 2 % [from zechy.] Peeviſh. 


Shakſp. | 


Bild. | 


4. 


—— 


| 


— 


1. Weariſome by continuance ;. trouble. 


— 


Te'piousLY. adv.) [from tediaus.] In 


TEE 
Tz 'vrovsnEss. 2. / [from tedious, ] 
1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance, 
She diſtaſtes them all within a while; 
And in the ſweeteſt finds a tediru/nefs., Davies, 
2, Weariſomeneſs by prolixity, 
In vain we labour to perſuade them, that any 
thing can take away the zedioufneſs of prayer, except 
it be brought to the ſame meaſure and form which 
themſelves aſſign. Hocker. 
3. Prolixity; length. 
Since brevity's the ſoul of wit, 
And 1 the limbs and outward flourifhes, 
1 will be brief. Shakſpeare, 
4. Uneafinefs ; tireſomeneſs; quality of 
wearying. | 
In thoſe very actions whereby we are eſpecially 
perfected in this life, we are not able to perfiſt ; 
forced we are with very wearineſs, and that often, 
to interrupt them; which zediouſneſs cannot fall 
into thoſe operations that are in the ſtate of bliſs 
when our union with God is complete. Hooker, 
More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 
For thus friends abſent | this eaſe controuls 
The tediouſneſs of my life. | Donne, 
o TEEM, w. 2, [ceam, Saxon, offspring. ] 
1, To bring young. | | 
If ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shakſp, 
2. To be pregnant ; to engender young, 
Have we more ſons? or are we like to have? 
Is not my teeming dats drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age ? 
Shakſpeare. 
When the riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 
There are fundamental truths, the baſis upon 
which a great many others reſt: theſe are /ceming 
truths, rich in tore, with which they furniſh the 
mind, and, like the lights of heaven, give light and 
evidence to other things. Locle. 
3. Jo be full; to be charged as a breeding 
animal, 
We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a ſingle 


Common mother, thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 
Teems and feeds all, Shakſpeare, 
The earth obey'd; and ftrait 
Op'ning her fertile womb, ſeem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton, 
The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the earth 
did not then teem forth its increaſe, as formerly, of 
its own accord, but required culture. Woodward, 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by 
Skinner to come from tommen 5 Daniſn, 
to draw out; to pour, The Scots retain 
it: as, teem #ha? water out; hence Swift 
took this word, | 
Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tank. 


ard, and fill the glaſs with ſmall. beer. Swift. 
Tz'tMER. 2. J. [from teem.] One that 
brings young. 
Tr MUL. adj. mpul, Saxon, ] 


TEA 
1. Pregnant; prolifick. 
— F Ainſavorth, 
Tz'zMLEss, adj. [from teem.] Unfruit- 
ful; not prohifick, 


Bauch wars, ſuch waſte, ſuch fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and ſuch à tecmgſ earth. 


T'z BN, . /. I xinan, Saxon, 7o hindle ; fever, 


Flemiſb, to wex; reonan, Saxon, inju- 


ries. | Sorrow; grief. Not in uſe, 
Arrived there, 
That barehead knight for dread and doleful cen 
Would fain have fled, ne durſt approached near. 
S 1 
In not in heartleſs grief und doleful 42 


| Fo 


* 


head that does not ſeem with politicks, Addiſon, 
0 TeeM. v. 2. 
1. To bring forth; to produce. 
What's the neweſt grief ? 
Each minute teems a new one, Shakſpeare, + 
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My heart bleeds 


' Wo thick Oh pes that T hace tern'syou ts; 
{TORT ON . | TShabſpeare. 


Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of ren. 
ns, W Sha bipearu. 
To Tz. v. a. 7 
Saxon. ] To excite; to provoke to do a 
:. ue. 
Trans. 2. /. [from tren for ten.] The 
years reckoned by the termination teen; 
2s, thirteen; fourteen, '- Spenſer, 
Dur author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, 
Begotten at his entrance in his fees ; | 


Some childiſh fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muſe the more for being a boy. 


Granville, 
TztTH. The plural of 702th. 


= Who can open the doon of hit face Þ his teet2 are 


terrible round about. . 
To Tzern. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
breed teeth; to be at the time of denti- 
tion. f | 
When the ſymptoms of teetbing appear, the gums 
ought to be relaxed by ſoftening ointment. Arbuth, 
Tz'cumeNT. 2. . [tegumentum, Latin, ] 
Cover; the outward part. This word 
is ſeldom uſed but in anatomy or phy- 
ſicks. ; b 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings in the faſhion 
of beard, or other hairy teguments. Brown, 
Proceed by ſeQionz dividing the ſkin, and ſepa- 
rating the teguments, Hiſeman. 
In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace 
between the green pericarpium and the hard 4 5 
| Pt | 5 


Te Ten-nr, v. 1. [A cant word made 


from the ſound. ] To laugh with. a 
loud and more inſolent kind of cachin- 


nation; to titter. e 
They laugh'd and teb-vᷣe d with derifion, - 
To ſee them take your depoſition. Hud i bras. 
TI p tree. u. ſ. {tilia, Latin.] The ſame 
with linden or lime tree. 


A teiltree and an oak have their ſubſtance in them | 
when they caſt their leaves. N | 


TzixT. u. /. [teinte, French.] Colour; 
touch of the pencil. 


Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never 
be imitated by the moſt brilliant colours, becauſe 


the different tcintt are fimply laid on, each in its 


place, one after another. Dryden 

'Tzx'LARY. adj. 
Spinning-we | LITE : 

e pictures of telary ſpiders, and their poſition 

in the web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding 

the horizon; although we ſhall commonly find 


it downward, and their heads repecting the center. 


| | Brown, 
TELESCOPE. ». J. [teliſcope, Fr. S- 
and oxoriw,] A long glaſs by which 
diſtant objects are viewed. RY, Wn 
The teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in 

the heavens, ou ſhews the ym ways 200 Ley 
bright cloud zots, in a 7 A col- 
lockten of "ay Watts. 


Tx1.28co'rical. adj. [from ee | 
"Belonging to a teleſcope ; ſeeing at a dif. 
tance. 


7 TL. v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. zold. 


-[rellan, Saxon ; zaclen, fellen, Dutch ; 
zalen, Daniſh.] e bel 


nnd the interpretation, he 


** 


3 


* * ; 
„ 
" 


| He longer will delay to hear thee rell 


from tinan, to kindle, 


4 


That you to-day promis'd to tell me of? 
The fourth part of a ſhekel of filver will I give 
1 Samuel. 
Saint Paul ze//eth us, we muſt needs be ſubject 


TEL 
is generation. 
You muſt know; but break, O break my heart, 
Before I tell my fatal tory out, 
Th' uſurper ＋ my throne is my wife ! 
reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs the gate, 
And not a man appears to rel their fate. 


3. To teach; to inform. 
He gently aſk'd, where all the people be, 
Which in that ſtately building wont to dwell ? 
Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not ell. 


I teld him of myſelf ; which was as much 
As to have aſk'd him pardon, 

Tell me now what lady is the ſame, 
To whom you ſworea ſecret pilgrimage, 
to the man of God to tell us vur way. 


not only for fear, but alſo for conſcience ſake. | 


Shakſpeare. 


Sbalſp. 


E Milton, | 


5 Dryden. , 


4 s 5 . 
"bg TeMERA RIOUS, 33 [ temeraire, 
pe. 


1. Raſh; heady; unreaſonably adventur. 


Spenſer. | 


4 


N Biſbip Sanderſon. 1 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore. 
To diſcover ; to betray. 


They will / it to the inhabitants. Numbers, 


5. To count ; to number. 
Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 
That none, except her years they ld, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 


[tela, a web, Latin.] 


Numerous ſails the fearful only rel; 


Courage from hearts, and not from numbers, grows. 


l . Dryden. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of 
| infinite. Locke, 


6, 


| 


| Os 


| 


| 2, 


I. 


3. 


2 


n 


To TeLL. Va A. : 


Tell, if ye ſaw, how came 1 thus, how here? 
; Milton. 


"a bill to charge 


She doubts if two and two make four, 


Though ſhe has tal them ten times o'er, Prier. 


To make excuſes. A low word, © 


Tuſh, never tell me; I take it much unkindly, 


That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this. 


 Shakſpeare. 


To give an account z to make report, 


I will compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I may | 
publiſh with the voice of thankſgiving, and tell of 
all thy wondrous works. P, 


ms. 
Ye that live and move, fair creatures ! tell, 


To TELL on. To inform of. A doubt- 


ful phraſe, | 


David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to 


bring tidings to Gath, ſaying, Leſt they ſhould tel 
on us, ſaying, So did David, © - 


Tz'LLER. 2. % {from tell.) 


1 Saniuel. 


One who tells or relates. 


2. One who numbers; a numberer. 


A teller is an officer of the exchequer, 
of which there are four in number ; their 
buſineſs is to receive all monies due to 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell 
him therewith ; they alſo 
pay all perſons any money payable to 
them by the king, 


El | by warrant from the | 
auditor of the receipt: they alſo make | 
books of receipts and payments, which! 
they deliver to the lord treaſurer. Cowell, | 

'Te'LLTALE. n./; [tell and tale; ] One 
who gives malicious information; one | 
Who carries officious intelligence. 


Eurydice and he are priſoners here 
But will not long be ſo: this telltale gheſt f 


Perhaps will clear them both. Dy, 
A telltale out of ſchool widen and Lee, 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool, Swift 


French: 
temerarius, Latin. 5 


, 


ous; unreaſonably contemptuous of 
danger. | 
Reſolution without foreſight is but a 
folly 3 and the — of things page 
point to be taken into conſideration, [, Eſtrar 
2. Careleſs; heedleſs; done at rang,” ©" 
Should he find upon dne ſingle ſheet of parchment 
an oration written full of profound ſenſe, adorned 
with elegant phraſe, the wit of man could not er- 
ſuade him that this was done by the rain; 
daſhes of an unguided pen. Riv 


1. fu | temeritas, Latin. 
unreaſonable contempt of 


TEeMe'rITY, 
Raſhneſs; 
danger. 

The figures are bold even to temerity, 

To TEMPER. v. 4. {tempero, Latin 
perer, French. n. 

1, To mix ſo as that one part qualifies the 
other. 7 


Cowley, 
v em. 


I ſhall temper ſo 
uſtice with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt _ 
Them fully ſatisfied, and Thee appeaſe. Milton. 


2. To compound; to form by mixture; 
to qualify as an ingredient. 
If you ceuld find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof 
Soon ſleep in quiet, LL Shakſpeare, 
Jo To mingle, p 
Prepare the ſixth part of an ephah, and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. 


Exekiel, 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and maſter of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with kind queſtions relating to 


4. To beat together to a proper conliſt. 
ence. 


Th' uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen, 


| S ha pe are, 
The potter, tempering loft earth, faſhioneth every 
veſſel, with much labour. Wiſdom, 


5. To accommodate ; to modify, 
Thy ſuſtenance ſerving to the appetite of th 
eater, !empered itſelf to every man's liking. 
88 Wiſdom, 
6. To deicg to due proportion; to mode. 
rate exceſs, - - 
Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 
Temper or nouriſh. Milton, 
7. To ſoften; to mollify ; to aſſuage; to 
ſooth ; to calm, | g 
Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to 
_ temper their warlike courage with ſweet delights of 
learning and ſciences; fo Gat as much as the one 
excelled in arms, the other exceeded in knowledge. 
; ; $ 8 Spenſer " 
With this ſhe wonts to temper angry Jove, + 
When all the Gods he threats with chund' ring dart. 


| | Spenſer „ 
Nins. r- to on old Andronicus, 
Aud temper him with all the art I have, 5 o 
Len, Woman ! Nature made thee — 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you. 


„ 8 | tay, 

8. To form metals to a proper degree of 
: The ſword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 


Was given him temper d ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge. Milton. 


: In the tempering of ſteel, by holding it but a mi- 


My of . | You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a ma $62» 
1. To utter; to expreſs ; to ſpeak. Þ Thathano flearing calltete. . +... | Shebſpewr.. | 
I will got eat till I have zo/d mine —_ ofi What, ſhall theſe papers lic like 1 bee ? 
Thy meſſage might in telling wound, Let not the heavens hear theſe felllale ex 
And in performing and us.. lin. Rail on the Lord's anointed.  Shatſpeare. 
2. To felate; to rehearſe. 5 Ti done: report diſplays her ſelllale wings, 
I will declare what wiſe men have told from their] And to each ear the news and tidings * 1 3 
fathers, and have not hid. 5 | . 3 5 airfax, 
When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, | And to the rzelltale ſun deſery 
ITE Judges, Our conceal'd ſalemniiy. Milton. 


2 | 


nute or two langer or leſſer ia the other competent 


4 


8 


I | TEM DEW 

heat, gives it very different tempers as to brittleneſs | Intelletual repreſentations are received with us As the world's ſun doth effects beget 

or toughaeſs. , : Beit. | unequal a fate, upon a bare temperamental reliſh or] Dift*reat in divers places ev'ry day z 
Repeated peals they hear, diſguſt, Glanville. Here Autumn's temperature, there ſummer's heat, 


F in a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear:  Te'MPERANCE. x. /, ; Here flow'ry ſpring-tide, and there winter grey. 
ge deck the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, oh KY ( temperantia, Lat.! mou Da 


. | vi oc. 
The temper'd metale claſh, and yield a filver band.] I: Moderation: oppoſed to glutony and If. infiead. of this variation of heat, we ſeppoſe 
| A, drunkenne/i > : an equality or conſtant !emperature of it before the 


To govern. A latiniſm. Obſerve | deluge, the caſe would be much altered. Woodward. 
With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, ge rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 3. Moderation; freedom from predominant 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth, Spenſer. | aliquots who 6 — — ; . 3 paſſion. | 
/ ; , . . : 
Tur II. 3. . Lean the game? a Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- PF that 2 . e 12 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. tune without envy, gives indolence of body and | ,.."? goodly temperats c * 1 7D; ted 
Nothing better 4 the excellency of this ſoil tranquillity of mind ; the beſt guardian of youth and Tz MPERED. adj. [ rom temper. po 
and temper, than the abugdant growing of the palm ſupport of old age. Temple. with regard to the paſſions. 
8 ; eigh, Make temperance thy companion; fo ſhall health | When was my lord ſo much ungently !empered, 
| Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and Sit on thy brow. Dodſley. To ſtop his ears againſt ad moniſhment? Shakſpeares 


F r = ind 2. Patience; calmneſs ; ſedateneſs; mode. | TE'MPEST. 2. /. [tempfite, French ; tem- 


Middle courſe ; mean or medium. { ration of paſſion, glas, Latin. ] ö | 
K If che eſtates of . biſhops were exorbitant be- His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance 1. The utmoſt violence of the wind : the 
fore the reformation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes | When as the noble prince had marked well, names by which the wind is called ac. 
_ no further than that ſome reaſonable temper | He calm'd his wrath with goodly OT Sts | cording to the gradual increaſe of its 
been ied inflead of paring them fo dale wif What, are you chaf''d ? - "| force * to be, a breeze; a gale; a 
Conftitution of body. Ag God for remp'rance, that's th' appliance only | guſt; a ſtorm ; a tempeſt, _ 
3. This body would be increaſed daily, being ſup- Which your diſeaſe requires. Shakſpeare. I have ſeen tempeſts, when the — _ 
_ plied from above and below; and having done grow- Tur ERATE. adj. [ temperatus, Latin, ] Have riv'd the knotty oaks. bakſpeare, 


ing, it would become more dry by degrees, and of a 
2 of = conſiſteney and firmneſs, Burnei. | 
4. Diſpoſition of mind. 
This, I ſhall call it evangelical, remper is far from 


- driven by ! to the ſouth. 
1. Not exceſſive ; moderate in degree of Some have been driven by tempef ou 


| Abbots 
any quality. What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame 
Uſe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate | Hach now a ſtorm's, anon a !empeſt's name. 


: | | heats that digeſt and mature; wherein we mean Donne, 
being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. temperate, according to the nature of the ſubject; We, caught in a fiery rempef, ſhall be hurl'd 
g a for that may be temperate to fruits and liquors which Each on his rock transtix'd. Milrorq 
Remember with what mild 2 Will not work at all upon metals. Bacon. With clouds aud ſtorms 
And gracious femper he both heard and judg d, His fleep Around thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton. | Was airy, light, from pure digeſtion bred, Thou humbleſt nature with thy northera blaſt. 
ah will . _ t 2 eaſy de * the | And temp'rate vapours bland. Milton. Tbomſor. 
only : wherein the mind is capable of receiv- . . . ion: ˖ 
993 e Tete. 2. Moderate in meat and drink. 2. Any 1 1 perturbation, 
All irregular zempers in trade and buſineſs are but | I adviſed him to be temperate in eating and drink- | e To e "1 alice ef 
like irregular zempers in eating and drinking. Law. ing. Wiſeman. Ss Ye * vg Shakfoear 1 
5. Conſtitutional frame of mind. 3. Free from ardent paſſion. 7 Tur from the no 
The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but a So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, e e e Ie U un.] 
hot ſemper leaps o'er a cold decree. Shakſpeare. | Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, To diſturb as by a tempeſt, 
= Our hearts, Doth want example. Shakſpeare, Part huge of bulk, SORE 
748 Of brothers temper, do receive you in | She's not forward, but modeſt as the dove . Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, a 
With all kind love.  Sbakſpeare. | She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shakſp. Tempeſt the ocean. Milton. 
6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. From temperate inactivity we are unready to put TEMP EST-BEATEN. adj. [tempeſt and 
Reſtore yourſelves unto your fempers, fathers, in execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon. Brown, beat.) Shattered with ſtorms, 
And without perturbation here me your » Fonſon Tz'MPERATELY. adv. [from temperate.] In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wile, ; | I, Moderately z not exceſſively, Me tempeſt. beaten ſoul Bay ſafely reſt, Dryden. » 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe, 0 By winds that temperately blow, ; TCM ES T-xos r. adj. [ tempeſt | and toft.] 
7. State to which metals are reduced, par- | The bark ſhould paſs ſecure and flow. Addiſen. | Driven about by ſtorms. 
icularl hardneſi | 2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion, Though his bark cannot be loſt 
ticularly as to hardneſs, g | hough his - 
Saha T F Temp*rately proceed to what you would Yet it ſhall be rempefietoft. Shakſpeare. 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain Thus violently redreſs. Shalſpeare. | TEMrESTIVIT T. 2. J. [tempeſftions, Lat.] 
Wich the beſt blood that I can meet withal. | 3» Without gluttony or luxury. | Seaſonableneſs. | 
. 5 Shakſpeare. God efteems it a part of his ſerviee if we eat or Since their diſperſion, the conſtitution of countries 
Ithuriel with his ſpear drink ; fo it be temperately, and as may beſt preſerve | admit not ſuch tempeſtivity of harveſt, Brown 
ouch of celeſtial ze-per, but returns | / | | OUS. a. len . 
Of force to its own likeneſs: up he ſtarts, Truur ad Aus: 4 e tage rates] from zempeft.] Stormy ; turbulent. 
Liſcover'd, and ſurpriz'd. Milton. | 1. Freedom from exceſſes; mediocrity. Tien poeſtuous fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 
Theſe needles ſhould have a due temper; for, if 2. Calmneſs ; coolneſs of mind. And thrilling ſorrow thrown his utmoſt dart. 
they are too ſoft, the force exerted to carry them Langley's mild femperateng : 4 5 Spenſer, 
9 the fleſh will bend them; if they are too | Did tend unto a calmer quietneſs. Daniel. Which of them riſing with the ſun, or falling, 
_ they ſnap. | Sharp. Tz'MPERATURE. 2. / [temperatura, tem- _ prove tempe/tuons, - | Milton 
Tz'MPERAMENT, . , [ temperamentum, ro, Latin; temperature, French. ] er looks grow black as a fempefuons wind, 
E 1 0 Pe ro, Latin; , | Some raging thoughts are rowliog in her mind. | 
; [eMperament, Frenen. 1. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any | 5 | Dryden, 
1. Conſtitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the qualities, | Pompey, when diſſuaded from embarking becauſe 
predominance of any quality, It lieth in the ſame climate, and is of no other | the weather wat oe pawns, replied, My voyage. is 
Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in propor- remperarure than Guinea. | Abbot, | neceſſary, my life 18 nt fre 9 5 lier, 
tion to the preſent temperament of that part of our Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if | TE“MTLAR. . . [from the Temple, a | 
body to which they are applied, Lecke, they come earlier, ſhew the remperature of 3 houſe near the Thames, anciently belong. WO 
2. Medium ; due mixture of oppoſites, There may be as much difference as to the tem. ing to the khights zemplarr, ori q 


| | inally 3 
| * 238 wy * 3 — = wy perature of the air, and as to heat and cold, in one from the temple of Jerul em.] A | Bron = 
; F : : 


a mile, as in ten degrees of latitude; and he that would in the law, | 1 
ſtate and 7emperament. . | cool and refreſh himſelf in the ſummer, had better Wits and remplars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, | . 
.TzMyzRAME'NTAL. adj. [from tempera- bo up to the top of the next bill, than remove into | And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. Pope, _ 
ment.] Conſtitutional 8 a far more northern country. Brown, Tx F + 
That 4 amental dignotions, and eonjecture cc nnn 75 oY Lain. . wt Lp, _— 3 89888 | ; 
ol prevalent humours, may be collected from ſpots | PO e of the brain, as; tin. ] | | 2. 
in our nails, we concede, Beroun, 


2. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarie. l · A place appropriated to acts of religion, © 


1. 


— 
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TEM TEM 0 TEN 

| The honour'd gods g | The pope ſucked out ineſtimable ſums of money The rowing c | 

Throng our laige temples with the _— — - tothe — — — and e. To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue, C 
; a | ot. 


are. * tC 2 Fo 
| Here we have no temple but the wood, no aflembly | 2, Secular poſſeſſions, 928 L 


but hornbeaſts. * Shakſpeare, | * 5 „ „ n Know not whether it was not original! 
Moſt facriletious murther FR nag ; TemporA'neous, adj, Itemporit, Latin:]| attempt, which was vitiouſly * 
The lord 's anointed femple, and ſtole thence | Temporary. FL Dis.] to tempt, by an eliſion of the wron 
The life o“ th* building. S !balſpeare. TE MPORARINESS, 2. /. [from temporary.] | ſyllable. 8 
; . Latin.] The upper part of | he ſtate of being temporary; not per- | This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 
. he fides of the head where the pulſe is petuity. And to fair Proſerpine the preſent bora, 
Felt, OOTY | Tx'MPORARY, ad}. [tempus, Latin,] Laſt- | nme age the gether fie. 
Her ſunny locke | 1 | 5 we. . go. Drydew, 
Yang en bee le like 6 golden Wees, Se. e , or 2 lunited time. made and foon TE MPTABLE. adj, [from tempt.) Iiable 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the broken ; he fired a ſtraiter amity. | apo to temptation ; obnoxious to bad influ. 
7 5; frontals alſo may be applied. "Wiſeman. If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering, and | ENCE» Not elegant, nor uſed, 
= ef Tg fleep , he uſes 5 ſcratchi - the writing, deth conclude by a neceſſary inference, that! If the parliament were as fempiable as any other 
, Rempler and ears; that even mollifies * — . all precepts uttered and written in this manner are | aſſembly, the managers muſt fail for want of too!s to 
The weapon A 'f fimply and perpetually moral; then, on the con-]. work with. Swift, 


Cold through his cexs/er glides the whiexing ſpear: trary, all precepts wanting this are merely 8 Al MPTA'TIO * 1. /. [ tentation, Freak : 
PRE gs tony Pope. | The republick, threatened with d . 
Tur TEr. 1. J. A piece of timber in a A e e ditator, who, hes 2 1. The act of tempting; ſolicitation to ill 7 


building. over, retired again into the community. Addiſon, CO ae 
When you lay any timber on brick-work, as lin- / Ina 50 templation to tranigrels repel. Miltin, 
teols over windows, or templets under pirders, lay To Tu voy i eg v. 2. [temporiſer, Fr. 2. The ſtate of being tempted. 
them in loom. 77 Moxon. tempus, tin, ] : ; | When by human weakneſs, and the arts of the 
Te'MroRAL, adj. I temporal, Fr. temporalic, | 1+ To delay; to procraſtinate. tempter, you are led into zemprations, prayer is the 
low Latin, Ros 3 ex -_ all his quiver in Venice, thread to bring you out of this labyrinth, Druppa, 
| 8 | Ba ilt 1 ly. 6 . . 5 8 
1. Meaſured by time; not eternal. |. ——— r 3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
. c ap oye Berg -bronc TT uages  = ED KI wr 1 h 
ou make proviſion for e » Hooker, De | akſpeare. et a deep glaſs of rhenjſh wine on the contrary 
2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical, The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's caſket ; for if the devil be within, and that ze; 19//cn 
| This ſceptre ſhews the force of tempora/ power, . in hop wn run he would have gy ed, 3 ee chuſe A i Sbak/peate, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, reſolved to give the king battle. acom. „ernennen crown; ; 
Wherein doth ſit the dread of kings. Shalſpeare. 2, To comply with the time, or occaſions, TR 3 tempraticn — vl 
All the remporal lands, which men deyout They might their grievance inwardly complain, 3 . 
. By teſtament ath given to the church, ; But outwardly they needs mult zemporiſe.. Daniel. Te'MPTER. 2. "wy [from tempt. | : 
Would they ſtrip from us. Shakſpeare. T i. . This is 5 | 1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer, 
All temporal power hath been wreſted from the | 3» 30 COMP'Ye wood ee. NN Theſe women are ſhrewd zempters with their 
elergy, and much of their eccleſiaſtick, Stift. he dauphin is too wilful oppoſite, " 7 Sbak " 
5 Not ſpiritual And will not temporize with my entreaties : X „ 6 akſpearc, 
3 There is ſcarce ny of thoſe decifions but gives ne * e tempter or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 
good light, by way of authority or reaſon, to ſome Tz'MPORIZER, z. / [zemporiſeur, French 53 | Not ſhe; nor doth ſhe tempt. Shakſpeare, 
queſtions that ariſe alſo between zempora/ dignities, from temporize, | One that complies with Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never 
efpeciall to caſes wherein ſome of our ſubordinate times or occaſions * A trimmer. want tempters to urge them on. Tillogſen. 


My work is done: 


I pronounce thee a hovering zemporizer, that She's now the tempter to enſnare his heart, D- d. 


nem titles have part in the contrary. Selden. 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 


all not every temporal end a defiling of the inten- 


tion, but only when it contradicts the ends of God, | lunclining to them both. Shakſpeare. 2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 
ar 7 is principally 3 for ſometimes a Th Tete. w. 6 [7 eue, Latin ; center The experience of our own frailties, and the 
remporal end 1s part of our duty 3; and ſuch are all 3 , 3 Fenier, | Vvatchfulneſs of the tempter, diſcourage vs. 
the actions of our calling, 11 Taylor. French. ] : | | at 
| wy" 2 —_— 1 al 1 „ To ſolicit to ill; to incite by preſenting - Foretold what would come to paſs, 
. be . 3 : 8 Du'y of Mar: _ — or advantage to the mind; | When firſt this tempter croſs d the gulf 2 
etitions to God, with regard to /empora/s o entice, | 2 ET” | g 
muſt be that medium of convenience 3 Tis not the kiog that ſends you to the Tower: To this high mountain's top the tempter brought 
to the ſeveral conditions of life. Ragers. | My lady Gray temper bin to this harſh excremity. | Our Samer. * 26 * 
4+ [ temporal, French, ] Placed at the You, ever gentle ods take my b — 2 | SUE 3 5 Logs, m_ | 
' temples, or upper part of the ſides of the g a e ee dee n 3 e; 
OF PPEr p  Let.not my wouler ſpirit tent me again tameſare, Italian, to fift ; tems, Dutch; 
% a 0 * 3 » 
None NW re ere. 
Copious bleedings, b ing the temporal arte- | Come together, that Satan ten not. | „ TD z , „ a 
* — — bot a choc . ! | RN | Bread made of flower better fifted than 
WIL | 1 Arbuibnot. He that hath not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is {| common. 
Teuro LITT. } 2. / [ temporalits, | 4Yickly tempted and overcome in 2 aylor, | T'E'MULENCY, v. /. [temulentia, Latin. 
4 | \'Tz'MPORALS., French; from ten- Fix'd on the fruit che gaz d, which to behold J. Inebriation; intoxication by liquor. 
= ® poral.] Secular poſſeſſions; not, eccle- | Might rempr alone. Milton. TRMVULENT. adj, | temulentus, Latin. | 


ſiaſtick rights. he devil can but 7empt and deceive; and if he | Trebriated ; intoxicated as with ftrong 


Such revenues, lands, A tenements, as hiſhops | Cannot deſtroy fo, his power is at an end, South, 


: | liquors. 
- have had annexed to their ſees by the kings and | O wretched maid | a P 7 1; 70, Saxon; tien, Dutch. ] 
others from time to time, as they are barons and | Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve the ſame Ss fo [xyn, 1 * 


\ -Jords of the parliament, | Cowell, | With him who next ſhould zempt her eaſy fame. 1. The decimal number; twice five; the 


k | Ten hath been extolled as containing even, edd 
© Ayliff, Your talons from the wretched and the bold; long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and 


= | = Tiempt not the brave and needy to deſpair : Ariſtotle obſerved, that barbari Il as Greek 
—_ . | . 2 e gr ral]. For, though your violence ſhould leave em bare ufed 3 — dds. N 1 
"Of Wich reſpeti to this life. 2 Ol gold and filver, ſwords and darts remain, Dryd. With twice ten ſail 1 crofs'd the Phrygian ſ 

= __ Sjaners who are in fuch a /rmporally happy con- It is ſometi ſed withon wars Ss tant — 4 ea ia . 
_ RR dition, . ot to theit fins, but wholly to their | 3* 1s imes ued without any notion | ſeven within your harbour meet. ryden. 


i * Tube reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual,, *- Prior. number by which we multiply numbers 
J Zs the 3 of vacant biſhopricks, the profits | 2» To provoke. | 8 into new denominations. 
that grow Tt cps _ con. f 5... 0 ook too vent*rous 2 | Thou halt have more 
= )be king yielded up the point, reſerving the cere- | In tempting of your patience. Ts are. ſcore. Shak Y 
= - mony of homage from the biſhops, in welpe of the Wichhold _ 8 _ 


temporalities, to himſelf. 


| Pee 7 Th zeit: E From the ſoft lyre 
| I | ; | 
3 . f 3 | South, | of ev ot . ae = _ Sweet flute, and ten-firing'd inſtrument, require 
| TeuypoRALTY. 1. . [from temporal, | Sounds of delight. Prior, 


| Which zempred our attempt, and wrought our fall. 8 5 
1, Thelaity ; ſecular people. . 1 | 10 Fr Milton. | 2. Ten is a proverbial number, 
+, cg * . | | i . * | 2 | | 


TEN 


Thete's a proud modeſty in merit, 


S _ k 11 0 a * reſoly d to pay bol. ru property of another; correlative to 
3 Engliſh is too little eultivated, yet the andlord. 
| faults are nine in ten owing to affectation. Swift. { have been your tenant, 


Te'x ABLE 4 4. [ tenable, French. ] Such | And your father's zexant, theſe fourſcore years. 


as may be maintained againſt oppoſition ; 
ſuch as may be held againſt attacks. 
The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no in- 


to fortify and make it tenable. Bacon, 
187 William Ogle ſeized upon the caſtle, and put 
14 into a tenable condition, Clarendon. 


Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks : 
the atheiſt has not found his poſt renab/e, and is 
therefore retired into deiſm. — Spe@ator, 

TexAa'cious. adj. [ienax, Latin. 
1. Graſping hard; inclined to hold faſt; 
not dons to let go: with of before the 
thing held. h 
A reſolute tenacious adherence to well-choſen 
inciples, makes the face of a governor ſhine in the 
eyes of thoſe that ſce his actions. South. 

Griping, and till 7enaciows of thy hold, 

Would'ſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
ſoul'd, 
Should give the prizes they had gaind? Dryden, 

You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn 
and freeborn people, tenacious to madneſs 5 their 
liberty, ryden, 

True love's a miſer; ſo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the leaſt grain of what's his own. 
Dryden. 

Men are teracious-of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs 

m. ä ce, 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to 
invade that of others, Arbuthnot. 

2. Retentive. 

The memory in ſome is very fenaclous; but yet 
there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds 
the moſt retentive; ; l l Locle. 

3. [ tenace, French.] Having parts diſ- 
poſed to adhere to each other; coheſive; 
viſcous; glutinous. 

Three equal round veſſels filled, the one with 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten 
pitch, and the liquors ſtirred alike to give them a 
vortical motion; the pitch by its tenacity will loſe 
its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenaciour will 
keep it longer, and the water being leſs tenacious 
will keep it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a ſhert 


time. Newton. 
4. Niggardly ; cloſe-fiſted ; meanly parfi- 
monious. Ainſworth. 


Tzna'CiousLY, adv. [from tenacious. ] 
With diſpoſition to hold faſt. 

Some things our juvenile reaſons [teracioufly ad- 
here to, which yet our maturer judgments diſallow 
of, Glanville, 

TzxA'ctovsNEss, #. /, [from tenacions, | 

Unwillingneſs to quit, reſign, or let go. 
Tenxa'ciTtY. #./. tenacitt, French; ena- 
.Citas, tenax, Latin.] Viſcoſity ; gluti- 
nouſneſs ; adheſion of one part to an- 
other. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten piteh were 
each of them as large as thoſe which ſome oppoſe to 
revolve about the ſun and fixed ftars, yet theſe and 
all their parts would, by their tenacity and ſtiffneſs, 
communicate their motion to one another till they 


all refted among themſelves. Newton, { Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale. 
Subſtances, whoſe renacity exceeds the power of 


digeſtion, will neither paſs, nor be converted into 
aliment. / | | Arbuthnot. 
Tz'NAN CT. 2. . [texanche, old French; 
tenentia, law) Latin, from tenant.] Tem- 
porary poſſeſſion of what belongs to 
another. 995 
This duke becomes ſeized of favour by deſcent, 
though the condition of that eſtate be commonly no 
more than a tenancy at will, Wotton. 
TENANT, . /. [ tenant, French. 
1, One that holds of-another ; one that on 


* 


g 2 | ing overheard two gentlemen tending . towards that 
certain coaditions has temporary * bght, ane Og: Futon. [ 


TEN 


| fion and uſe of that which is in reality 


| a Shakſpeare, 
The Engliſh being only tenants at will 2 the 


natives for ſuch conveniency of fiſhing. Heylyn. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds | 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
3 Maller. 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant. 
L' Eftrange. | 
His cheerful exa»ts bleſs their yearly toil, | 
| Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil, Pope. 
The tenants of a manor fall into the ſentiments 
of their lord. Watts. 
The father is a tyrant over ſlaves and beggars, 
whom he calls his tenants, Swift, 
2. One who reſides in any place, | 
O fields, O woods, oh when ſhall I be made 
The happy tenant of your ſhade ! Cooley, 
The bear, rough tenant of theſe ſhades. Thomſor. 
To Tr'nant, v. 4. from the noun, ] 
To hold on certain conditions. 
Sir Roger's eſtate is tenanted by perſons who have 
ſerved him or his anceſtors, Addiſon. 
TE'NANTABLE. adj, [from tenant.] Such 
as may be held by a tenant, 
| The ruins that time, fickneſs, or melancholy, 
ſhall bring, muſt be made up at your coſt ; for that 
thing a huſband is but tenant for life in what he 
holds, and is bound to leave the place tenantable to 
the next that ſhall take it. Suckling. 
That the ſoul may not be too much incommoded 
in her houſe of clay, ſuch neceſſaries are ſecured to 
the body as may keep it in tenantable repair, 
Decay of Piety. 
TEe'NANTLESS. adj. [from tenant.] Unoc- 
_ Cupied ; unpoſſeſſed. | 
O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs ; | 
Left growing ruinous the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was! Shalſpeare, 


T'E/NANT-SAW. 2. 1 [corrupted, I ſup. 
poſe, from fenonſagu.] See TexoN.- 


TzxCH, u. /. [tince, Saxon; finca, Lat.] 
A pond fiſh, 


Having ſtored a very great pond with carps, fench 
and other pond- fiſn, and only put in two ſraall pi kes, 
this pair of tyran's in ſeyen years deyoured the 2 

Ha . 


To Tex, v. g. [contrafted from attend.) 


1. To watch; to guard; to accompany as 
an afliſtant or defender. | 
Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The filver ſcaly trouts did fend full well. Spenſer. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee ! | 


Shakſpear Es | 

Him lord pronounc'd ; and, O! indignity, | 

Subjected to his ſervice angel wings, 

And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. Milton, 

| He led a rural life, and had command 

O'er all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales 

Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee, 
There is a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in beholding 

f priaces tending their flocks. : 0 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair ; 

To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 


1 
* 
1 
* 


7 


2. To attend; to accompany. 


| Deſpair | 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milt. 
Thoſe with whom I now converſe 
{ Without a tear will tend my herſe. Swift. 
7 


| 3. To be attentive to. 
Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. 
| Milton. 


To TenD. v. u. [tendo, Latin.) 


1. To move toward a certain 2 or place. 
They had a view of the princeſs at a maſk, hav- 


» 
＋ 


| Te/nptncE. 


eee 1. J. [from tend. 


Pope. | 


TEN 


| To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends 


Here Dardanus was born, and hither tend. Drydews 


| 2. [rendre, French. ] To be directed to any 


end or purpoſe; to aim at. 
Admiration ſeiz d , 
All heav'n, what this might mean, and whither 
tend, Miltox« 
Factions gain their power by pretending common 
ſafety, and tending towards it in the . 
emple, 


The laws of our religion fend to the univerſal 


| Happineſs of mankind. Tillotſon. 
3. Te 


o contribute. | 

Many times that which we aſk would, if it ſhould 
be granted, be worſe for us, and perhaps tend to our 
deſtruction; and then God, by denying the particular 
maiter of our prayers, doth grant the general matter 


of them. #34 Hammond. 
4. [from attend, ] To wait; to expect. 
ut of uſe. : | 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 
Th' aſſociates tend. ' Shakſpeare. 


5. To attend; to wait as dependants or 
ſervants, 
She deſerves a lord, 


That twenty ſuch rude boys might ſend 2 
And call her hourly miſtreſs. | hakſpeare. 


Give him tending, | 
He brings great news, Shakſpeart, 
Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? Shakſpeare, 


6, To attend as ſomething inſeparable. In 
the laſt three ſenſes it ſeems only a collo. 
quial abbreviation of attend. | 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 


Shakſpearte 
Tz'NDANCE. #, . [from fend. 12 | 


1. Attendance ; ſtate of expeRation, 


e wight, born to diſaſtrous end, 
That doth his life in ſo long tendance ſpend ! 


2. Perſons attendant* Out of uſe, 


His lobbies fill'd with tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'ring in his ear? Shak/peare. 


3. Attendance; act of waiting. 
She purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, to 


4+ Care; act of tending, 
Nature does require | 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. $5, 
They at her coming ſprung, 
And touch'd by her fair texdance gladlier grow: 


1. Direction or courſe toward any place ot 
object. | 


but the want of purity, conſtancy, and t to- 
wards Gd. 5 Taylor. 
Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour: 
have a more particular tendency to the good of their 
country, than any other compoſitions, Addiſon. 
We may acquaint ourſelves with the powers 
properties, the tendenciet and inclinations, of body 
? { ſpirit, ? . 5 Watts. 
All of them are innocent, and moſt of them had a 


or laugh out of countenance ſome vice or fol 


2. Direction or courſe toward any inference 
or Jen 4. we | ic Ta 

| e greater congruity or incongruity there is 
any thing to the reaſon 90 mankind, and the mY 
tengency it hath to promote or hinder the Aion 
of man's nature, ſo much greater degrees hath it of 
moral good or evil ; to which we ought to proportion 
our inclination, or averſion. Wilkins, 
Theſe opinions are of ſo little moment, that, like 
motes in che ſun, their tendencies age little noticed. 


7 % 
n 


O'ercome you with her ſhew. Shakſpeare, 


It is not much bufineſs that diſtracts 7 man 3 


moral tendency, to ſoften the virulence of . 
Swift, 


rEN r EN 


TEN DER. a4}. Indi, French.) 12 He had es, heard of Crit before; and o/ Having po children, he did with f 


: . 2 2 . * : q > 2 a "gular care ard 
| . Lang, wy, 3 or injured 3 not more 2 — — e * em- 9 intend the education of Philip wo ay 
The earth brought forth the tender graſs, Milton. | | | | Duty of Man. | 5; Scrupolouſneſs ; caution, _— 
— . — 2. To hold; to eſteem. | My conſcience firſt receiv'd a fenderneſi 
When the frame of the lungs is not ſo well woven, , Tendey yourſelf more dearly ; Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
bers lax and dener, there is great danger that, | Oe, vet te crack the wind of the poor phraſe, By th* biſhop of Bayon. : Shakſpeare 
- after ſpitting of blood, they will by degrees putrify 1 ONS you'll ener ma 6 hob: BOah. | - = Tote tan GEO tonne for keeping thei 
"EW - fore... . e 
| . . 5 | * eee 0 0 

| : Uaneath may = enduie the flinty ſtreet, I thank you, madam, that you tender her: | — in ex: l Wen. mor 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet ! Shakſp. | Poor gentle woman, my maſter wrongs her muh. mT, phy icy of conſcience is nothi Weton, 
22 bodies are pot naturally more lender than our , | Shakſpeart. | an awful and exact ſenſe of the role eb n wy 

| ; but, by being leſs to the air, they be- | TE'NDER. 3. . [from the verb.] its and white ie one by thiscompets ot 
© come leſs able to endure it, T1 Eftrange.| 1, Offer; propoſal to acceptance. ſenſible of every declination — rl 2 TY 
tes + * „reer born is 4 — _ 1* Then to have a wretched puling fool, y tender. ; wy © 

1 oy AN bl & ade ule oniy 21 »| A whining mammet, in her fortune 's tender, 6. Cautious care. | 
3 | es it more able to endure the cold. Locke. | To anſwer 1'11 not wed. . Shakſpeare, There being implanted i , 
3. Effeminate ; emaſculate ; delicate. Thi * e e 
7 p ink yourſelf a baby ; t tenderneſs of reputation, to be 

| age oy" rus had overcome the Lydians, that | That have ta'en his renders for true pays | oke = as at 4 * * Ao N of it ig 

| to a more — ie, inlen of ne — 8 Government of the Tongue, 

| accep tenders of my ſervice. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 


like coat, he clothed them in long garments like Dryden. 7 s 
women z and, inſtead of their warlike muſick, ap- To declare the calling of the gentiles by a free, II N DI NOS. adj. Llendineux, Fr. tendinir, 


pointed to them certain laſeivious lays, by which | unlimited tender of the goſpel to all. South Lat.] Sinewy ; containing tendons; c 
their minds were ſo mollified and abated ar the Our tender: of duty every now and then mi ry. ſiſti nd Ara 
forgot their former fierceneſs, and became moſt — „ . _ ing of tendons, 


4 3 ddi/on, Nervous and texdinous parts h ſe fi 

der — 33 Spenſer. \ 2, [from the adjective.] Regard; kind and are harder of pots . — 2 

; 4. l Sing ha _ | concern. Not uſed: TE 7 NDON. 2. / | tendo, Lat.] A finew; a 

Mis life's as fender to me as M. foul. Shape * Thou haſt ſhew'd thou mak ſome tender of my ligature by which the joints are moved. 
er's 


0 , life | : f 
3. Compaſſionate; anxious for ano In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. Shakſd. Dans Fo => inſtep lay very hard and big 


- - Wiſeman 
. 5 17 | 3. A ſmall ſhip attending on a larger, The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Prey ge wee 7 0 —_— * 2 1 Te 'NDER-HEARTED. 7 2 and 2 22 2 arterial tubes in — 4 
aker ſort, although ſome few : | a e lendons ſome compacted cloſe produce, 
the perfecher dad ſtronger be for a time diſpleaſed. ch ] Of a ſoft compaſſionate diſpoſi- And ſome thin fibres _ ſkin allele. Blackmore, 
A a | Hooker, way Te'NDRIL. #. /. [iendrillun, Fr.] The 
This not miſtruſt but tender love enjoins. Milton. | TE'NDERLING. 2. / [from tender. claſp of a vine- ker climbi 
—: rake | 1, The ft hore of ade, ,,,, 
in want, an to relieve Heotfon, . | "ge a 33 
6. e l paiions, . ofe 2. 2 1 F — 2 is made ſoft by —— — curls her ſendrili ; which . 
Vour tears a heart of flint : 1 x f 3 
Might tender make, yet nought — Tz'npzRLY, adv, [from tender.) In a Nor eve d nnn 
| Herein they will prevail. Spenſer. tender manner; mildly; gently ; ſoftly; „ ann _ 
7. Amorous ; laſcivious, kindly ; without barſhneſs. EH The tendrils or elaſpers of plants are given only 
What mad lover ever — , Tenderly applied to her ; to ſuch as have weak ftalks, and cannot raiſe up or 
2 gain 2 and nike ride? VE: Some remedies for life. - | Shatſpeare. nary themſelves. _ | aye 
» for a lady hearted, | embrac'd him, and for joy | | ENE'BRICOSE, A , > 
In purling ſtreams or hemp departed? Hudibras, | Tenderly wept. 2580 te” Milton. 1 * . 
8. Expreſſive of the ſofter paſſions. | They are the moſt perfect pieces of Ovid, and the ee 5 Y „Lat. ] Dark; 
9. Careful not to hurt: with of. . ſtyle teuderſy paſſionate and _ 15 me, | ; 
The civil authority ſhould be : of the honour Mak aan ſhes » Preface to Ovid, er, SITY. 2. / [tenebre, Latin, ] 
of God and religion. Tilloifon. | eee owns he loves, F nels ; gloom, | 
As I have been tender of every particular perion's 4 r e | | Pope. | TE/NEMENT. z. /. | tenement, Fr. tne 
reputation, ſo 1 have taken care not to give —_—_ Tz we he $3, 1. J. [tendreſſe, Fr. from mentum, law Lat.] Avy thing held by a 
En aa 3 : «| Htender,] : 3 „ 
10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 1. The ſtate of being tender; ſuſceptibi- What reaſonable man will not think that the 
. tender . 1» hangar ogg ' |  lity of impreſſions; not hardneſs. | ***n**7 ſhall be made much better, if the tenant 
: y iba nels ; her eyes are fierce, but | _ | Pied cattle are ſpot! 185 uf, 5 the tex. | man be drawn to build himſelf ſome handſome habi- 
3 Do com fort 5 10 1 Sd, . of the par receiving more eafily alterations tation thereon, wo. dick and incloſe his . 
, 3 3 a . * . » 
14 Will ae . 8 e "00 | The diffirence of the muſcular fleſh depe 8 * Tis * for father and ſon to take different 
11. Ab ive pain. | ; 5 —— — * _ ny i Oe „ 
10 things that are tender and unpleafing, break | . S r Who has informed us, that j6nal foul can 
- the ice by ſome whoſe words are of leſs weight, and | ** 2 being eaſily hurt ; ſoreneſs. inhabit no texement, adele F has juſt ſuch a fort of 
- reſerve-the mote weighty voice to come in as by , A guichnefb and tendermeſe of fight could net en- frontiſpiece. Licke, 
„ F. R 13 dure bright ſun- nine. | Locke. | Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note 
12. Young ; weak : as, tender age. | Any zealous for his country, muſt conquer that | And lands and enements glide down her throat 
When , 8 Weg bod 3 tenderneſs and delicacy which may make him afraid. : P; 
n . Aude. 'T gt "1 Pe 
1 ede nn Sbakſpeare. There are examples of wounded perſons, that i HET» * / Tzxzr. 
Kao infant winds e wy fletch'd tempeits lie, have roared for anguiſh at the diſchatze of ordnance, TznIAI TT. . he {reneritas, tener, Lat.] 
, ir tender voices try. Cowley, | though at a great diftance ; what inſupportable tor -- Tenderneſs. Ainſæau. 
To Te'NDER. v. a. tendre, Fr.] j ture then ſhould we be under upon a like concuſſion 


1. To offer; to exhibit; to propoſe to is the the; when aft the het bogy adhd rent Tzxz'sMus. x. / 


| The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder is 
acceptance. | | | — of a wound! -} , Bentley. attended with a Po, Ay or needing io gu to (too). 
bome of the elſe laity proſe with great P = | | Arbutbnot, 

- ſtomac ir judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was Sep no more, give caule * E NET. 2. J. [from tenet, Latin, he holds 
1 } ai 1 | To be ſuſ⸗ en 1 . . 2 0 9 , 
2 3 tyranny diſguiſed, 7 d . Than eee Alete. It is ſometimes written tenent, or /h:y 

I cave no more than what your highneſs offer'd; l Well we know tenderneſs of heart, | bold.} Poſition z principle ; opinion. 
- - --» Nor will you tender leſs. 3 Aud gentle, kind, fe polar remorſe | | ' That all animals of the land are in their kind in 
Al conditions,” all minds, tender down To your kindred, - Shakſpeare. the ſea, although received as a principle, is a ſenot 
Their ſervice © lord Timon, Shakſpeare. | ith what a graceful fenderneſt he loves 1 1 Brown. 
Dos not all creatures by juſt right to thee [ And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows! Addi/. } ; ile, in church mattem, profit ſhall be the 
Deng and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, 4, Kind attention; anxiety for the good of touch-ſtone for faith and manners, we are not to 
- | Put zender all thei power , aue. another, R N | wonder if no gainſul ered o bas ue of Pirt 

FS 1 Ws . i | | . | "Pb; | YJ "Jo 


— 


TEN TEN TEN 


| ne ſomething ranker than Soeinĩan | By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, | 2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilions 
"m_ the texets of the kit monarchy, and of | Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, g . ſaw 44. plain, whareon 
ſovereignty founded only upon ſaintſhip. Soutb. It bears an angry tenor. . . Shakſpeare, | Were tents of various hue : by ſome were herds 
They wonder men ſhould have miſtook Bid me tear the bond. Of cattle grazing. Milton. 
The /enets of their maſter's book. Pricr. — When it is pajd according to the tenor. Sbalſp. To Chaflis* pleaſing plains he took his way, 
Tyx'n FOLD. adj. Lien and fold.] Ten times Reading it muſt be repeated again and again, with There pitch'd his tente, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
* Gag a Cloſe attention to the tener of. the diſcourſe, and a | Drydens 
ire kindled into tenfold rage. c chapters and | 3, [cente, Fr.] A roll of lint put into a 
Tx'nx18. 2. 70 {This play is ſuppoſed by 3. A Ro bs ati: ' ſore. | AY 
' Skinner to ſo named from the word The treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the IV" eb 
it, hold it, or there it goes, ſound equal; and theretore a mean or tenor is the The of the wiſe ; the tent that ſearches 
e 9 » » 
1 rr French when they dri La the fart per, FA. To th' bottom of the worſt. Shakſpeare, 
u e T; 


A declining orifice keep open by a ſmall tent dipt 
in ſome medicaments, and after Agellion withdraw 
the tent and heal it. Wiſeman, 


4. [ vine tinto, Spaniſh.] A ſpecies of wine 
deeply red, chiefly from Galicia in 


Water and air he for the tenor choſe, 
Earth made the baſe, the treble flame aroſe. 
Cowley. 
ENSE, adj. [tenſus, Latin, ] Stretched. ; 
ſtiff; not lax. | 9 


ball.] A play at which a ball is driven 
- with a racket, | | 
The barber's man hath been ſeen with him, and | T 

the old ornament of his check hath already ſtuffed 


tennis balls. Shakſpeare. F 1 ain. 
= lefti ö or the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it Ng 
| A n ys TIT war hor is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and bard | To Fax r. v. u. [from the noun.] To 


ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of the membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the ſound. Holder. 


TExss. u. J. [7:mps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] In 


lt can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to draw 
a fair picture, than to play at tennis with his page. 
: Peacham. 


The infide of the uvea is blacked like the walls 


lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle, 
The ſmiles of knaves 


Tent in my cheeks, and ſchoolboys' tears take up 
The glaſſes of my fight. 


of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the retina 
may not, by being rebounded thence upon the uvea, 
be returned again; for ſuch a repercuflion would 
make the ſight moreconfyſed. More againſt Atheiſm. 
We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and con- 
- ſequently not to have any volition, or preference of 
motion to reſt, Locke. 
We have no exedra for the philoſophers adjoining 
to our tennis court, but there are alehouſes. 
| Arbuthnot and Pope, 


grammar, zex/e, in ſtrict ſpeaking, is only 
a variation of the verb to ſignify time. 
Clarke. 


As foreſight, when it is natural, anſwers to me- 
mory, ſo when methodical it anſwers to reminiſ- 
cence, and may be called forecaſt; all of them ex- 

reſſed in the ten/es given to verbs. Memory ſaith, 
1 did ſee; reminiſcence, I had ſeen; foreſight, 1 
ſhall ſee; ſorecaſt, I ſhall have ſeen. Grew. 
Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and parti- 


To TN NIS. w. à. 


from the noun, ] To 


ciples are, ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gen- 
tlemen, | Locke, 


Shakſpeares 


To RN Tr. v. a. To ſearch as with a medi- 


cal tent. 


'N tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 
I know my courſe. Shakſpearts 
1 have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart. 
— Well might they teſter *gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death, Shakſpeare. 
Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judg- 
ments, keep wounds tented, often to the ruin of 
their patient, 


W, iſeman, : 


TeNTA'TION, x. J. [tentation, Fr. textatio, 
Lat.] Trial; temptation. 

The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation, when he ſaid, Ye ſhall not die, 
was, in his equivocation, You ſhall not incur pre- 
ſent death, Brown, 

Tz'NTATIVE. adj, [ tentative, effort, Fr, 
tento, Lat.] Trying; efſaying. 

This is not ſeientifical, but tentative. BerMey, 

T:'NTED. adj, [from tent.] Covered with 
rents, | 


drive as a ball. Not uſed. 


© Thoſe four garriſons iſſuing forth upon the enemy, 
will ſo drive him from one fide to another, and tennis 
him amongſt them, that he ſhall find no where ſate 

to keep his fect in, nor hide himſelf. Spenſer, 
TE VON. n. . [Fr.] The end of a tim- 
ber cut to be fitted into another timber, 
Such variety of paris, ſolid with hollow; ſome 
with cavities as mortiſes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit them. | Ray. 
The tenant jaw being thin, hath a back to keep 


He ſhould have the Latin words given him in 
their firſt caſe and terſe, and ſhould never be left to 
ſeek them himſelf from a dictionary. Waits. 

Tr'xSENESS. 2. / [from teuſe.] Contrac- 
tion; tenſion: the contrary to /axity. 

Should the pain and fenſengs of the part con- 
tinue, the operation muſt take place. Sharp. 

TRY VSIBL E. adj. ¶ienſus, Lat.] Capable of 
being extended. 

Gold is the cloſeſt, and therefore the heavieſt, of 


g i metals, and is likewiſe the molt flexible and regñ- 

_ 3 Can 38 F. | gy 2 ea g F 8 he Theſe = of mine till 2 have us'd 

Re 7. % , . » Fr. tn adi. 75 eir deareſt action in the texted field. S hal ſpeare 
1. Continuity of ſtate; conſtant mode; e eee -h 


The foe deceiv'd, he pals'd the rented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. Pope. 
'Tz'NTER, z. J. | tendo, tentus, Lat. 
1. A hook on which things are ſtretched. - 
2. To be on the TxnTERS, To be on the 

ſtretch; to be in difficulties; to be in 

ſuſpenſe, | 


In all my paſt adventures, 


extenſion, 

All bodies ductile and ter/i/e, as metals that will 
be drawn into wires, have the appetite of not diſ- 
continuing. , » Bacon. 

Tz'ns10N, 2. J. ea Fr. tenſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſtretching; not laxation. 

It can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being 

raiſed by ſtiff team of the larynx; and on the 


manner of continuity ; general currency. 
We might perceive his words interrupted conyi- 
nually with ſighs, and the tenor of his ipeech not 
knit together to one conſtant end, but diflolved in 
itſelf, as the vehemency of the inward paſſion pre- 
vailed. ; 7 Sidney. 
When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang, 

So ſmil'd the days, and ſo the tenor ran 


Of their felicity : a ſpring was there, | contrary, this ſound by a relaxed poſture of the Ine er was ſet ſo on the renters; 
An everlaſting foring the jolly year muſcles thereof. | Holder. Or taken tardy with dilemma, 


Led round in his great circle; no winds breath 
As now did ſmell of winter or of death. Craſhaw. 
Still I ſee the tener of man's woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin, Milton. 
Does not the whole tenor of the divine law poſi- 
tively require humility and meekneſs to all men? 
__ Opratt, 


2. The ſtate of being ſtretched ; not laxity. 
Still are the ſubtle ſtrings in. /e2for found, 
Like thoſe of lutes, to juſt proportion wound, | 


That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibrax, 


To TE'xTER. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
ſtretch by hooks, 
A blown bladder preſſed riſeth again; and when 
leather or cloth is /entered, it ſpringeth back. Bacon. 


To Te'NnTER, v. 2. To admit extenſion, 
Woollen cloth will texter, linen ſcarcely, Bacon. 


TENTH. adj. deo ða, Sax. ] Firſt after the 
ninth; ordinal of ten. | 

It may be thought the leſs ſtrange, if others can- 

not do as much at the feutb or twentieth trial as we 


Which of the air's vibration is the force. Blackmore, 
Tz'/x$1vEg. adj. [tenſus, Lat.] Giving a 
ſenſation of ſtiffneſs or contraction. 
From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain 
from the pulſe of the artery; a tex/ive pain from 
And add perpetual /ezor to my rhimes, diſteation of the parts by the fulneſs of ns 
: > © , » þ ' By) | ” oyer, 
DEN ee ze mar re . [tenſus, Lat.] The att of 
This ſucceſs would look like chance, if it were not | ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched ; 


— 


N Inſpire my numbers, | 
Till 1 my long laborious work complete, 


2 
i 
} 
1 
i 
* 
1 
f 
* 
5 
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perpetual, and always of the ſame tenor. Dryden. the contrary to laxation or laxity. did after much practice. | Boyle, 
Can it be poiſon! poiſon 's of one tenor, This motion upon preſſure, and the reciprocal TNT. z. / [ from, the adjective.] 
Or hot, or cold. 3 Dryden, thereof, motion upon tenſurr, we call motion of 1, The tent F 
There is ſo great an uniformity amongſt them, liberty, which is, when any body being forced to a all the horſes | 
Mat the whole zex9r of thoſe bodies thus preſerved, preternatural extent reſtoreth itſelf to the natural. The treaſure in the field ackiee'd 5 
clear Leary — frank» on: CO Ee deva, 44 | Bacon, We tender you the ſenth. = I 
Coriefly parts, 1 „„ Tx r. 2. J. [tente, Fr, tentorium, Lat.] By decimation and a tithed dead k 


1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging-place, com. 
monly made of canvas extended upon 
les, T 8 | 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, - taking a 


hill not far from it, covered the ſame with 2 Would ma mighty Perf | | 
alles, ch 


| 1 8 1 TY e half an ounce of ſilver now bit 27 
Becauſe of the ſame craft he wrought with them; | . of w eat; but ſhould there be 888 
| for by occupation (they were tent makers, . be ounces of flyer would purchaſe but de Wa 


5 
. 
4 
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If thy revenges hunger for that faod + ' 


| "That, ſhunning fauits, one quiet tenor oy hep Which nature loaths, take thou. the deſtin'd tenth, 
Sb 


We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 


2. Senſe contained; general courſe or drift. 
Has nat the divine Apollo ſaid 

I 't not the tenor of his oracle, | 
That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir | 
Till his log child be found ? Shahſpeare. 


2 — ———— 


— 


ſo that money Sn leſs worth | He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, | Enjoy Nun. fnce ſuch is thy deſite : 


Be A of food, Locke, ] And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the . Dee ne on any termt. Did. 
0 WS" | . ow heaven, w £4 
5 UN With cheerful heart | Such things as relax the ſkin are likewiſe Todo- | conditions, iodifferoady 3 * _ Ave 5 
" 3 The tenth of thy increaſe bettow, and own 1  rifick ; as warm water, friction, and tepid vapours. } infidel. | : 0 * 
Heav'n's bounteous goodneſs, that will ſure repay Arbuthnot. We flattered ourſelves with reducing Franck”: 
* duty. Philips, | TzFIDI TXT. 2. J. [from tepid.] Luke- our own one the want of money, but hs 

3. Tenths are that yearly portion which all | warmneſs. | ſtill diſappointed by the great ſums imported — 


* 2 | . 4 * N 1 - America. g 
hvings eccleſiaſtical yield to the king. | Tz'rox. x, /. tepor, Latin.] Lukowerm- 5. nne, old Fr.] Time for 1 


The biſhop of Rome pretended right to neſs; gentle heat. | Lo bates e 
this revenue by example of the high IM ſmall-pox, mortal during ſuch a ſeaſon, grew | 15 A 1 & we 
* -4 „ t 1 1 q 4 N ri U 
| prieſt of the Jews, who had zenths from more avourable by the tepor and moiſture in April. Doom d for a certain ferm to 3 che night. 


the Levites, till by Henry the Eighth N PR . | Shak 
| | | TxRATO'LOGCY, 2. . [rigarꝰ . and A.] en Rake an e Wesen ore ler Yheare 


Tex. nh zu 1 ] * 0 | Bombaſt ; affectation of falſe ſublimity. No; let us draw her term of freedom out 
1 ance - . | The þ 7 15 Bailey. - In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt, Add, 
gene f . r. TERCE, #. / | tierce, Fr. triens, Latin.) A6. In law.] The time in which the tribu- 
* adj, [tentigo, Lat. ] Stiff; veſſel containing forty-two gallons of | nals are open to all that liſt to complain 
T bc; 20 ”, I [adiantum album, Lat.) wine; the third part of a butt or pipe, of wrong, or to ſeek their right by courſe 
A plant Th A | | 3 TW Ainſwarth, of law; the reſt of the year is called vaca. 

y ; i "Wc Int t's verſe 1 | | , 

TE 1 UIF — L. eager at, » [ tennis and folium, | The king's fame les, go — deny his tierce, 2 e eee * of 
Eng 4 Tana, Fr, tenuitas,| TEREBITNTHINATE. } adj cs: — Juſtice are diſpatched: one is called 
EA Tn | 7% Hilary term, which begins the twenty. 


from tenuit, Lat.] TEerxEBI'NTHI NB, terebinthum, ; . a 
1. Thinneſs; exility ; ſmallneſs; minute. Latin. ] Conſiſting of turpentine ; mixed r cot . that 1 Sunday, 
neſs; not groſſneſs. with turpentine, oy” A ＋ er and ends the 
Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by terebix- twenty, 8 anne; another is cal. 
without fide boughs; partly heat, and partly tenuicy tbiaates; as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. led Eaſter term, which begins eighteen 
of juice, ſending the ſap upwards. Bacon. days after Eaſter, and ends the Monday 


1 $ 2 
Conſider the divers figurings of the brain; the To TEREBRATE. . a. [/erebro, Latin, ] . 774; . 
firings or filaments 2 their difference in To bore; to perforate - to pierce, next after Aſcenſion- day , the third is Tri. 


tenuity, or aptneſs for motion. Glanville. Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, nity . 3 ing the Fr iday next after 
Aliment circulating through an animal body, is | to burn, diſcuſs, and tereb rate. | Brown, Trinity Sunday, and ending the Wedneſ- 
reduced to an almoſt imperceptible tenuiſy before it | Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way | day fortnight after; the fourth is Mi. 
can ſerve animal 4 ſes. . . ebe ec of life, for terebrating the earth, and . chaelmas term, beginning the fixth of 
At the height of four thouſand miles the zther is Derham. | .. November, or, if. that be Su nday, the 


of that wonderful renuity, that if a ſmall ſphere of | TxREBRATION, 2. 8 [from terebrate, | 


common air, of an inch diameter, ſhould be ex- The act of boring or piercing. next day after, and ending the twenty. 


panded te the thinneſs of that zther, it would more „3 IP ban ot (ver better; | Eighth of November. Cowell, 
than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many | ndl 41lo it maketh the fruit werter ald letter he tem ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs : for 
million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. | Bacon, | the end of theſe ſeſſions delivereth them ſpace enough 
2. Poyerty; meanneſs. Not uſed, po ; : to overtake the beginning of the rerms. Carew, 
The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will ſoon TreRGE'MINOUS» adj. | tergeminus, Latin, ] Too long vacation haſten'd on his term, Milton. 
let hone mo : poor _ — are, when Threefold. N 1 N 1 as juſtices daily in term time 
arted the influence of that ſupremacy. / 7 conſult with one another. Hale. 

r . K ing Charles. 1 1 in bY ox. % fe | tergum and —— ate _ to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes 
. 7 Lat. in: 25 , ich terms prolong ? Dryden. 


To TERM. v. @, [from the noun.] To 


ſmall; minute. Writing is to be preferred before verbal confer- | 
name; to call. 


—— gh 2 Rn: * 2 hs ences, as being freer from paſlions and tergiverſa- 


. tions, . © Biſbop Bramball. | Men term what is beyond the limits of the uni- 
_ fome diftance retracteth unto itſelf, Brown, | Change; fickleneſs, wy | verſe imaginary. RAW if nobody exiſted in it. 
 Te'xvny. 2. hb [ teneo, Lat. texure, French;| The colonel, after all his tergiverſations, loſt his ; | | Locke. 
tenura, law Latin. ] The manner whereby life in the king's ſervice, : Clarendon. TE'RMAGANCY. 2. 7. {from termagant, ] 
| tenements are holden of their lords. | TERM. 7, Je (terminus, Latin, ] Turbulence; tumultuouſneſs, 


In Scotland are four fenuret; the firſt is pura Is Limit; boundary. By a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may never 


| . .Cleemoſina, which is proper to ſpiritual men, pay- | Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and they ſuffer him to have a moment's peace. ker, 
$ ing nothing for it, but devota animarum ſuffragia; two are 33 nature's two terms or boundaries, and the | TE/RM[AGANT. adj. [typ and magan 
4 the ſecond they call feu, which holds of the king, | guides to life and death. Bacon. Sov. eminent ful 1 | g 
church, barons, or others, paying a certain duty] 2, [terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing, '- 21 bo 
called feudi firma; the 3 is Sogn in _ is expreſſed. A word of art. 1. n eg | 
aymentof a penny, roſe, pairof gilt ſpurs, or ſome 1 . g we BY ''T was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
5 byp ins: if aſked «.- 2 is by e of ward To apply notions philoſophical to plebe ian terms, Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. Shab/derre. 


12 3 4 - 25 | ſ; h the otions e t b fitl On- . . 
and relief, where the heir being minor is in the Gel 2 4. 14. ee e ©” [3 Quarrelſome ; ſcolding ; furious, 


cuſtody of his lord, together with his lands, and ies of i 5 — The eldeſt was a termagaz!, imperious, prodigal 
lands holden in this manner are called feudum de Ity _ 3 of + ai co which the” ee a profligate Jon ; Arbutbnet. 


hauberk or haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. e hon feaibiet by hack and cbure nomes ” Bo , 
. Tenure in groſs is the tenure in capite ; ſor the: = k A theit plats avid 95 TeuxMAGanT. 2. %. A ſcold; a brawling 
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= erown is called a ſeignory in groſs, becauſe a cdrpo- | Hue, turbulent woman, It appears in Shak- 
1 ration of and by itfelf. | Cell. e the greateſt deauties cannot Barca: de /peare to have been anciently uſed of men. 
| The ſervice follows the tenure of lands; and the } 6 ind of heathen dei | 
= lands were given away by the kings of England 9 W for want of terms.  _ Dryden. Was a kind of beat eity extremely 
; dies hat ates ens 1 4 — agus 3 ane me” voeiferous and tumultuous in the ancient 
© - The uncertainty of texure, by which all worldly | — 425 eee . farces and r. | | 
.uiags are held, miniſters very unpleaſant meditation. a * 2 b . Swift.| I would bave ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing. 
wr OE. EKaleigb. _ Words; * . '} termagant;z it outherods Herod. Shatſpeare. 
1 Man muſt be known, his ſtrength, his tate, 3. Words; language. 3 f For zeal's a dreadful termagant, . 
Fe And by that tenour he holds all of fate. Dryden. 1 Would curles wh, 05 22 mandrake's groan, That teaches ſaints to tear and rant. Hudibras. 
rr r if AER EIREA Sis in00 the Lee: wall lapd he, 
UW —TheaR of warming to a {mall degree. © |. * "G04 toSumn frft his doom 3pely'ds =, | "The (ritexaf Gory Srmagants in flame 
= N _ Tx'r1D. Nr Latin,] Lukewarm ; Though in myſterious e.. Milton. Mount up and take a'falamander*s name. Pope. 
Th The nid caves; and ſens, and ſhores, - | © Well, en my term thou wilt not be my heir? unten. he (from term.) One Wa 
i Fay | e J c | 
I" © © * Their biyod-aa-numerous batch, © Mile. | ö Daun. travels up to the term. 
1 | . * r 1 N vo ; . 2 „ 8 "hs 2 Egny ds I 20% 2 * | 45 #74 4 
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adde leaf en poſts or walle, 
| * wi = Ricks advanced — calls 
For trrmers, or ſome clerk- like ſerving - man. 


| rf Ben — 
| INABLE. adj. rom terminale. 
23 ; that * of bounds. 


Fo Te/kMINATE. v. 4. [Zermino, Lat, ter- 
miner, Fr.] 3 
1. To bound; to limit, 5 
Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, terminated, and 
moveable, have all ſorts of figures. ; Tacks. 
2, To put an end to: as, 70 terminate ary 


ferences 
. u.. . 1. To be limited; 


to end; to have an end; to attain its 


end. 
Theſe are to be reckoned with the heathen, with 
whom you know we undertook not to meddle, treat- 
jag only of the ſctipture-eletion terminated in thoſe 
to whom the ſcripture is revealed, Hammond. 
'That God was the maker of this viſible world, 
was evident from the very order of cauſes ; the 
reateſt argument by which natural reaſon evinces a 
od: it being neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes to 
aſcend to, and terminate in, ſome firſt ; which ſhould 
be the original of motion, and the cauſe of all other 
things, but itſelf be cauſed by none. South, 
The wiſdom of this world, its deſigns and efficacy, 


terminate on this ſide heaven. South, 
Ere I the rapture of my wiſh renew, 
I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden. 


TeRMINA'TION. 7. /. | from terminate. | 
1. The act of limiting or bounding, 
2. Bound; limit. 

Its earthly and ſalinous parts are ſo exactly re- 


folved, that its body is left imporous, and not diſ- 
creted by atomical rerminations. Brown, 


3. End; concluſion, 
4. Laſt purpoſe. 


It is not an idol ratione ter ni, in reſpect of ter- 


mination ; for the religious obſervation thereof is 


referred and ſubſervient to the honour of God and 


. Chriſtz neither is it ſuch ratioxe modi, for it is kept 
White. 


holy by the exerciſe of evangelical duties. 
5. [In grammar; terminatio, Lat. termi. 
naiſon, Fr.] End of words as varied by 
their ſignifications. 
Thoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of an 
unknown tongue, would have never been ſo happily 
learnt by heart without ſome ſmoothiog artifice. 


3 Watts, 
6. Word; term. Notin uſe. 


She ſpeaks poniards, and every word flabs : if her 
breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 


were no living near her, ſhe would infe& to the | 
: are. 


north ſtar. Shak 

TzRMI'NTRHUS. #, . [Lr -, A 
tumour, | 

Terminthus is of a blackich colour; it breaks, 


and within a day the puſtule comes away in a ſlough. 
| Wiſeman, 


Tz'zmLEss, adj. {from term, | Unlimited; 


bound 
Theſe 


Tefs joys, nor towards endleſs ſorrows. 


Rahkeith. 


term ; every term, 


The fees or allowances that are zermly given to | 


4 


Bacon 


_ theſe deputies I pretermit. 
rewarded by that means 


The clerks are part! 
alſo, beſides that rermly 4 


TxlaxART. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternarins, 
Lat.] Proceeding by threes; conſiſting 
of three. | | | 

Tz'nnaArY.Þ} n./. [ternarius, ternis, Lat.] 

ERNIOR. The number three. 


order, ſome in ternaries, ſome in pairs, and ſome 


ngle, . | er. 
Tenkseg. 2. /. [terrace, Fr, terraccia, 
A 


4 


e which they are allowed. 
os Bacon. 


had 


[ 


., ing lights look not up towards zerm- | 


Theſe nineteen conſonants Rood in ſuch confuſe | 


| 


4 
9 


TrAuLx. adv. [from fern.] Term by 


| 


| 


| Te'RRIBLE, 


To Terrace, v. a. [from the noun, ] 


2, Conſiſting of earth; terreous. 


To TERRE'STRIFY. v. 3. [terrefiris and 


TzAREZ“STRIOUS. ad}. | terreftris, Lat. fer. 


* 


1. Dreadful; formidable; cauſing fear. 


eL:ER 


1. A ſmall mount of earth covered with | 
graſs. 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, 
but upon rerraſſes raiſed with earth over the arched 
roofs, planted with all ſorts of fruits. Temple, 

2, A balcony ; an open gallery. 

Fear broke my ſlumbets: I no longer ſtay, 

But mount the terrace, thence the town ſurvey, 
Dryden, 


To open to the air or light, 

The reception of light into the body of the build- 
ing muſt now be ſupplied, by terracing any ſtory 
which is in danger of darkneſs, otton, 

Clermont's terrac'd height and Eſker's groves, 

Thomſon. 
Terxra'qu EOUS, adi. Yay and agua, 


Lat.] Compoſed of land and water. 

The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in 
the ſame condition that the uniyerſal deluge left it. 

: Woodward, 

Terne'Ne. adj. [terrenus, Lat.] Earthly; 
terreſtrial, 

They think that the ſame rules of decency which 
ſerve · for things done unto terrene powers, ſhould uni- 
verſally decide what is fit in the ſervice of God. 

ä Hooker . 

Our terrene moon is now eclips'd, 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. 
Shakſpeare. 

God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, a 
nature celeſtial and terrene; but God gave man te 
himſelf. Raleigb. 

Over many a tract 
Of heav*n they march d, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton. 
Tz 'RRE-BLUE. 2. /. [terre and blue, Fr.] 
A ſort of earth. 


Terre- Blue is a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis 
armenus. Wiodward, 


TERRE-FVERTE, n. ſ. [Fr.] A ſort of 
earth, 


Terre-verte owes its colour to a ſlight admixture 
of copper. Mocdiuard. 


Terre - verie, or green earth, is light; it is a mean | 


betwixt yellow-ochre and ultramarine. Oryden. 
TRR EOUs. adj, Iterreus, Lat.] Earthy; 
conſiſting of earth. 
There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a zerreozs 
humidity and plantal germinations. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at 
the bottom, variouſly begin intumeſcencies. Brown, 
TzRRE“ST RIAL. adj, [terreſtris, Lat.] 
1. Earthly; not celeſtial. 
Far paſſing ch' height of men terreſtrial, 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race. 5 
Terręſtrial heav'n ! danc'd round by other heav'ns 
That ſnine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. 7 Million. 
Thou brought'ſt Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heav'n; but mortal men below $ 
By his rerreſlrial name Ægeon know, Dryden. 


ropers v4 | | 
I did not confine. theſe obſervations to land, or 
terrefirial parts of the globe, but extended them to 
the fluids. : Woudward. 


Jacio, Lat.] To reduce to the ſlate of 


earth, 

Though we ſhould affirm, that heaven were but 
earth celeſtified, and earth but heaven terreftrified ; 
or, that each part above had an influence on its 
divided affinity below; yet to ſingle out theſe rela. 
tions is a work to be effected by revelation. | 

| Brown, \ 


reſtre, Fr.] 
ing of earth. 
This variation 8 from terreſtrious emi- 


nences of earth reſpecting the needle. Brown, 


adj. ¶ terrible, Fr. from terri- 


Terreous; earthy ; conſilt- | 
| ; ; 


bilis, Lat, ] 


Glaxville, | 


Wer. | 


I- 


Before him, towns and rural works between, 


TER 
: Was this a face to be expos d 
In the moſt 7e»i4/e and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick, croſs lightning ? 
| Fit love for gods, 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 
Prudent in yn, and terrible in war, „ Frior. 
2. Great, ſo as to offend; a colloquial hy- 
rbole. 
Being indiſpoſed by the terrible coldneſs of the 
ſeaſon, he repoſed himſelf till the weather ſhould 
mend, Clarendon, 
Lbegan to be in a terrible fear of him, and to 
look upon myſelf as a dead man. . Tillotſon, 
Tz'RRIBLENESS, 2. / [from terrible.] 
Formidableneſs; the quality of being 
terrible; dreadfulneſs, 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove 
to climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 
Their terribleneſs is owing to the violent contu- 
ſion and laceration of the parts. Sharp. 


S vat peare. 


Tz'rrIBLY, adv. from terrible.) . 


I, * formidably ; ſo as to raiſe 
ar, ; 
The poliſh'd ſteel gleams rerribly from far, 
And every moment nearer ſhows the war. 
Dryden, 
2, Violently ; very much. 

The poor man ſqualled terribly, 
Te'RRIER, 7. /. 
Lat. earth.] 

1. A dog that follows his game under- 
ground. 
The fox is earthed, but I ſhall ſend my two ter- 
riers in aſter him. 5 Dryden, 
2. terrier, Fr.] A ſurvey or regiſter of 
lands, Ws a | 
King James's canons require that. the biſhops 
procure a 7errier to be taken of ſuch lands. Aylife, 
3. {from terebre, Lat.] A wimble ; auger 
or borer, Ainſaworth, 
TeRR1'FICK. adj. [| terrificus, Lat.] Dread. 
ful; cauſing terrour, 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes . 
And hairy mane Zerrifick. | Milton, 
The Britiſh navy through ocean vaſt 
Shall wave her double croſs, t' extremeſt climes 
Terrifick. Philips, 
To TE'RRIT Y. v. terror and facio, 


Swift. 
[ terrier, Fr, from terra, 


7 


to make afraid. 

Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and terre me 
through viſions. Zeb. 
In nothing terrified by your adverſaries. | 
| | Philippians 

Neither doth it beſeem this moſt wealthy Rate to 
be terrified from that which is right with any 
charges of war. ; Kolle. 
Though he was an offender againſt che laws, yet 
in regard they had treated him illegally, in ſcourg- 
ing him and Silas uncondemned, againſt the privi- 
lege of Romans, he /errifies them with their illegal 
proceedings. Kettleryell, 


terrify than inform him, and keep him from ſetting 
heartily about ſuch a taſk as he deſpairs ever to go 
8 with. | Sout 
Meteors for various purpoſes to form; 
The breeze to cheer; to 7errify, the ſtorm. 
| Blackmore, 
Tr'xRITORV. 2. / [territorium, law Lat. 
territoire, Fr.] Land; country; do. 
minion ; diſtrict. Fey 
Linger not in my territories longer than ſwiſteſt 
expedition will give thee time to leave our royal 
court, . Shakſpeares 
They erected a houſe within their own territory, 
half-way between their fort and the town, Hayw , 
ſaw wide-territory ſpread N 


: Miltcn. 
Neer did the Turk invade oor territory, 


| 


| Denham. 


Milton. , 


Lat.] To fright; to ſhock with fear ; ? 


The amazing difficulty of his account will rather 
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Arte and ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed | —Unerring Nature, fill divinely bright, - I Plume and direftors, Shylock and hi 

enly in thoſe ſmall territories where the people were | One clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, "IS | Will club their !efers now to pra P 

eee. ' Swift, Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all jmpart, 2. The corer of a bed. Ne, © Gs 
Tengo. . . [terror, Lat. terreur, At once the ſource, and end, and ef of art, Pope, | Py'ge 7 . 
1 Sears , , ee 1 ESTICLE, 2. / [ tefticulus, Lat ] & 

French. I. Diſcriminative characteriſfick. eee fr. One. 
1, Fear communicated, 1 A — eren e tafiieles or ſtones, is & tenct very ancient, Bry — 
»The thunder when to roll | l wa ludes your tribe from benefit, Dryden, The more certain ſign from the pains reaching 4; 
With terror through the dark aZrial ball. Milton. | 6. Judgment; diſtinction. the groins and teffieler. Wiſem. : 
The pleaſures of the land and terrour5of the main, | Who would excel, when few can make 2% | TxsTIFICA'TION. . % [?eftificatio, Lat. 
5 | 8 | | Blackmore. Betwint indiff rent writing and the beſt ? Dryden. from tftify .] The act of witne fun t. 

2. Fear received. Tz8TA'Crous, adj. LIglacent, Lat, teflacte, | when together we have all received thoſe hes, 

It is the cowiſh rerrovy of his ſpirit French. 0 ave 


t dares bot undertak Sbatſpeare. 1. Conſiſting of ſhells d of 22 feld wc fete of on himſelf uno wn 
res undertake. are. | I, Lonunm 3 com d of | and giveth viſible !efificatior of our ble; d 
Es Ang 1 both the walls of the town mells. 8 , po | nion with him, we ſhould, in hatred of - ane og 
8 * 3 4 Ag” g i - : , 
Amaze and terror ſeiz d the rebel hoſt, 4 oppoſed to craſtaceous. : In places ſolemnly dedicated for that —_ 


5 , — . o » . . * ſe is 
| | lon. Teftaceour,with naturaliſts, is a term given only to | a more direct ſervice and teffification of A 
They with conſcious ferrouri Wr , — 25 whoſe woes Frame thick ſells as entire, 00 God. * eſtification of our yo. 
. 0 Milton. and of a piece; uſe thoſe which are joined, as ſ _— 
. oe : the lobſters, are-cxuſtaceous : but in medicine, all | TxsT1FICA UPS; No. he [from teftificor, 
- Of Nr foul and ugly to behold, 1 e vi wet. 2 and ſubſtances of the like Lat.] One who witneſſes. 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! ton, ind, are thus — uinęy. , ; 
3. The cauſe 5 fear. | "5 Severalthells were found upon the ſhore 2 e Te * Es oy he [from fi.) One 
. i , por. cruſtaceous and !eftaceous kind, Woodward. WOO, WINGS. | 
' Thoſe enormous terrourt of the Nile, Prior. , ae e pee 
eee ee, e, | The mineral price ene g bebe, | T6 TEE f. a. v. lfte, la.] To 
'Tz - ws * 533 Lc lo aid Rios dfthe elf „ hs ge to prove; to give evidence, 
1. Smooth. Not in ule, TESTAMENT. 2. / [tfament, Fr. tef- . Ile needed not that any ſhould tif; of man; 
Many ſtones precious and vulgar, although ter/e 3 Lat ä | for he knew what was in man, Jobn. 
and ſmooth, have not this power attractive. een e SouÞ One witneſs ſhall not y againſt any, to cauſe 


Brown, l. A will; any writing directing the dif. | him to die. 


WES. f | ; umbers, 
2. Cleanly written; neat; elegant without | poſal of the poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed, Heaven and earth ſhall %, for us, that you put 
6 pompouſneſs. | 5 He bringeth arguments from the love which al-“ to death wrongfully. [ I Maccabees, 
| Jo raw numbers and unkniſh'd verſe ways the teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe, or EPL. event was dire, i 
n de now to make it terſe, the like proofs, will convict a t to have that | As this place teftlifies. | Millon. 
: 8 By in it which other men can no where by reading find, | She appeals to their cloſets, to their books of de- 
Theſe. accompliſhments in the pulpit appear by a | rn 
quaint, fer/e, florid ſtyle, rounded into periods with- | All the temporal lands, which men devout childrea in a life of ſolid piety and devotion. 
out propriety or meaning. + Swift, By 12fament have given to the church, | | , | Law. 
Various of numbers, new in ev'ry ſtrain ; Would they ſtrip from us. „ Shakſpeare. To Tx'sTIFY, v. 4. To witneſs; to give 
| Diffur'd, yet terſe, poetical, though plaid. Harte. | Fae 17 ang aack y his laſt cam nt, that his _ evidence of any point, 
ar TenT1AN. 3. J [certiona, Lat.] An ague |, The name of each of the vol : the TEE e 20 BH00y HE AE that we 
3 7 intermitting but one day, ſo that there 4 oly ſcripture. e volumes ot INE. | have ſeen; and ye receive not our witnelss Ihn. 
1 e tw 1 . | ; 4 . . | . 3 
—_. * . moſt menace TeESTAME'NTARY. @dj. Aon, | 3 9 J Fretfully; 
1 his ſymptom. 5 Harvey. Er. Manertar ins, Lat.] Given by will; TEST max NIAL. 1. . | teflimonial, F 
De TcrTIATE. v. a. [tertio, rertius, Lat. contained in wills. | Nena Bahr IR ot Ft 3 
| 1 , 1 | IT | -teflimonium, Lat.] A writin duced 
1 Jo do any thing the third time. 7 How many tefamentary charities have been de- : e 1 
| o any thing the me | | 
Tal 427 Ila Lat.] V feated by the negligence or fraud of executors; by by any one as an evidence for himſelf, 
 & E8SELLATED, aa. . , t.] A- the ſuppreſſion of a will; the ſubordination of wit- | Hoſpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant 


tiegated by ſquares, neſſes, or the corrupt ſentence of a judge ! | reports, and fend them out with paſſporis and r<fti- 
5 KA Helmont produce a ſtone very difeent from * , | pt a quag Utterbury. monials, and will have 2 paſs tor * 
305 tefſellated pyrites. | ; oodwward, E'STATE, adj. teftatus Lat.] Havin by | | overnment of the Tongue, 
Txzs7. 1. /. | !eft, Fr. teſta, Italian. made a 1 . 9 5 8 5 Nee 2 . imunalt of divine au- 
I. The cupel by which refiners try their By the canon law, the biſhop had the lawful diſ- Uh 4 dee 


n regard no od bot intereſt > Waller. a DE n nr, | dependu n the credit and relation of others for the 
h virtoe, prince, has ſtood the 5h of fortune Tx'sTED, adj. [from left.] Tried by a | truthor falſehood of any thing. Wilkins. 


ROT OR . : reaſonable part of mankind, and pray what is want- 
metals. IE | | tridution of the goods of perſons dying tefate and | joy in the — of Jelus 8 Burner, 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. inteſtate. = ho Ayligee. A clerk does not exhibit to the bilhop letters miſ- 
All thy vexations |, Tzs8Ta'TOR. 1. J. [teftator, Lat. iat, | five or tefimonial, teltifying his good behaviour, 
| Ws but my trials of thy love, and thou © Fr.] One who leaves a will. BE 1 „ life. 
rn Shalſprare. | He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will,| 'TE'STIMONY. 2. % [1eftimonium, Lat.] 
be” Boers 8 r e which always the te/fator bore him, Hooker. | 1. Evidence given proof by witneſs. 
; Be ſtamptupon it. | Shakſpeare. | — is the 8 a !effator giving a legacy | The proof of every thing muſt be by the 7e/fimory 
ꝑ wot of he Som, dogs | Yee pane ene, | es, nn. 
"If | : : *f + i tous 
eee doe hom tut} rpgT-TRIX, . Liar] A woman | fn . 
5 „ us of eaths; of promils; or of 94, endon |. who leaves a will. | Evidence is ſaid to ariſe from tefimony, when we 


| L, K gold h 5 94 2 th 8 teſt, d | 1 1 could not anſwer it to the world if I gave not 
5 . * n Js bringe ing K forth an its | Not with fond ſhekels of the 16 fed 225 your lordſhip my tyfimony of being the — 
1 weight. | "ark Addiſon, | | ns . A 1 5 . , 4 
3. r . Tx'srum. «. f lage, Fr. a head FI Fey ger eee 
Whom ſhould my muſe then fly to, but the deſt coin probably being diſtinguiſhed by the] Preſered. aedary. 2 2 1 8 — 
Of kings for grace ; of poets, for ONT - Jenſen. | * ſtam upon it.] 33 | 2. Publick evidences. . | 
8 3 es. 1. xpence. I | We maintain che uniform fe and traditi 
— o TING m—_— hear, | — Come manage me your caliver : hold, there is a | of the primitive . 
e FCC. ˙¹ ˙1˙Ü i wM!Mm Ä 
"x 5 ” | 5 8 | 
"Web 2 ke, fea ee ! peace, and a 10er for fix Lanes Lacke, | The records of his covenant. ita Milton, 
43 rn f are open nee: dats ws they comes, 3 — yo — anne — 1 | 1 3. Open atteſtation ; profeſſion, 
| | » arded na rom attac _ 
dae e at ch, 2 b Now prafiſer'e uot geſture, = | eee I eb ker 
Mo ons 08 1 25 "ni ir tru ev'ry tefler, * Swift, 3 3 
1 4 That with which any thing is compared _ man, your days 2 a e Tx'sr1MonY. v. 6. To witneſs, Not 
=”. ln order to prove . | In flow's of age you erich for a ſong; | uſed, R714 pa 
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| TET 
; teffimonied in his own bringings | 
; — 1 ky al appear a ſcholar, a — 4 
and a ſoldier. Shatfpeare. 
Te'sTINnEs. v. /. [from teffy.) Moroſe- 
neſs ; 2 1 
ä i jon or aptneſs to be angry. 
Teftineſt is a diſpolition or apt gry. 
TesTu'DINATED. ady. [!e/tudo, Latin. 
Roofed; arched. | 
TasTUDINE'0US, adj. Leude, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 


1 
The te:raftich obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſc 


to the length of four lines, which would have been 
more cloſely confined in the couplet. ' Pope. 


I \ . . 
Terra! CAL. | ad), [tetricus, Lat. tetrigue, 
Te'TR1covs, 5 


Fr.] Froward; per- 


verſe; ſour. 


In this the zetrica/ baſia finding him to excel, 
gave him as a rare gift to Solyman. Kinolles, 


TEe'TTER. z. / (deten, Sax.] A ſcab; a 


ſcurf; a ringworm. 


Ft 
HA 
TEK TUR E. 2. J. \textus, Lat. 
1. The act of weaving. ä 
Skins, although a natural habit veto all before the 
invention of teure, were ſomething more unto 


Adam, Brown, 
2, Aweb; a thing woven. 
Others, far in the graſſy dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Thom vr. 


3. Manner of weaving with reſpect either 
to form or matter. 


| A molt ipſtant fetter bark'd about, Under ſtate of richeſt texture ſpread, Milton, 
TEST. adj. [teftie, Fr. tefturdo, Italian.] 8 3 vile and NY ure 0 A veil of richeſt texture wrought the ies 
l — . Fm - . . of : - . 2 » J 4 
F r 3 * —4 angry. Te Rog ve, pe on ** pelts will . 4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies; com. 

| ithi 1 2 , tee, a hempen rope, Dutch. ]] bination of parts. : 

As one come not within another's _—_— FR tx, Materials for any ching. an, | my Spirits— 
Muſt 1 ſtand and crouch under your 7% humour? | 2+ An iron chain. Ainſæavortb. Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 

; Shakſpeare. | To TE. v. a. [ capian, Sax. ] To work; * 1 more on can 2 fluid air. 2 
* King Pyrrhus cured his ſplenetick to beat ſ : ile the particles continue entire, they may 
And 100 — with a kick. Hudibras. (6-260; 9 as to ſoften ; of leather we ſay compole bodies of the ſame nature and texture now, 


ln all ſhy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou?rt ſuch a touchy, 7, pleaſing fellow: 
Hatt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Addiſon, 
Tx'/TCHY. adj. Froward; peeviſh ; a cor- 
ruption of 2% or rouchy, 
A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. 
Shakſpeare. 
A filly ſchoolboy, coming to ſay my leſion to the 
world, that peeviſh and fetchy maſter. Graunt, 


TETE A TETE, . /. [Fr.] Cheek by 
jowl. 
* before the ſquire and dame 


Are tete à tete. Prior. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 

Chuſe for companions tte à tete; 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to ſit whene'er you will. Stoift. 


Tr'rnRR. 2. / [See TEDD IR.] A firing 


by which horſes are held from paſturing 


Hamlet is young. 
And with a larger tether he may walx 
Than may be given you.  Shakſpeare. 
Fame and cenſure with a tether, 
By fate, are always link'd together. Swift. 


"Imagination has no limits; but where it is con- 
fined, we find the ſhortneſs of our tether. Swift. 


To Tx“ TRR. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


tie up. | # | 
TrrRAGONAL. adj. rer.] Four 
ſquare, 


rom the beginning of the diſeaſe, reckoning on 

unto the ſeventh day, the moon will be in a zetrage- 

nal or quadrate aſpect, that is, four ſigns removed 

from that wherein the diſeaſe began; in the four- 

teenth day it will be in an oppoſite aſpect, and at 
the end of the third ſeptenary ze!ragoral again. 

Brown. 

TerxaPrt'ralous. adj. [Tirrap; and 

ira. Such flowers as conſiſt of four 

leaves round the ſtyle: plants having a 


tetrapetalous flower conſtitute a diſtinct 


— — 


kind. | Miller. 
All the ter alous ſiliquoſe plants are alka- 
leſcent. * 128 pl Arbuthnat. | 


TEe'TRARCH. 2. /. {tetrarcha, Lat. tetrar- 
que, Fr. T*:gzpx.] A Roman governour 
of the fourth part of a province, 

A the earth, ; 
Her kings aud tetrarcbs, are their tributanes : 
People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. 
Hen Jonſon. 


Tura cHArx. J. „ [reręaęxia. I A 
Taft RAxcur. Roman government 
of a fourth part of a province. ; 


Terxa'sricx. mn. /, {Tirga5ix%] An | 


epigrain or ſtanza of four ver ss. 


| 


| 


lawſulneſs of. 
Te'xTRINE, adj. ¶ tertrina, Lat.] Rela- | 


Vol. II. 


TE“ WEL. 2. J. [tuyau or tuyal, Fr.] 


In the back of the forge, againſt the fire-place, is 
fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it about 
five inches long, called a Texvel, or tewel iron, which 
comes through the back of the forge; in this 
te vel is placed the bellows, | Moxon. 


To TewrTaw, v. a. formed from teu by 


reduplication.] To beat; to break. 


The method and way of watering, pilling, break- 


ing, and tewrtawing of hemp and flax, is a particu- 
lar buſineſs. Mortimer, 


TEXT. n, /. [texte, Fr, textus, Lat.] 
1. That on which a comment is written. 


We expect your next 
Should be no comment, but a text, 


Ts tell how modern beaſts are vext. Waller. 


2. A ſentence of ſcripture, 


In religion 
What errour, but ſome Sber brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text ? 
| Shakſpeare. 
Some prime articles of faith are not delivered in a 
literal or catechiſtical form of ſpeech, but are col- 
lected and concluded by argumentation out ef ſen- 
tences of ſcripture, and by comparing of ſundry texts 
with one another, White, 
His mind he ſhould fortify with ſome few 7exts, 
which are home and appoſite to his caſe, Soxth. 


TEXTILE. adj. {zextilis, Lat.] Woven; 


capable of being woven. 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or 


tranſverſe, as in the warp and woot of textiles. 
Bacon. 
The materials of them were not from any herb, 
as other tex1i/es, but from a ſtone called amiantus. 
Wilkins. 


TE'xTMAN, 2. /. [text and man.] A man 


ready in quotation of texts. 

Men's daily occaſions require the doing of a thou- 
ſand things, which it would puzzle the beſt rextman 
readily to bethink himſelf a ſentence in the bible, 
clear enough to ſatisfy a ſcrupulous conſcience of the 
Sanderſon. 


ting to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice, how newly-hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits no 
web, nor hath any fextrine art, can convolve the 
ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it weaves 
from its body, Derham. 


Tr/xTUARIST. | mn. Y [| textuaire, Fr. from 
Te'xTUARY. 


text.] One ready in 
the text of ſcripture ; a divine well verſed 
in ſcripture, | 


Te 'xTUARY. adj, [from text.] 
1. Contained in the text. | 


He extends the exclufion-unto twenty days, which 
in the /extuary ſenſe is fully accompliſhed ga one. 
Brown. 


2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 


I ſee no ground why his reaſon ſhould be zextuary 
to ours, or that Cad intended hun an univerſal | 


j 


keadſhip. Glanville. 


* 


with water and earth compoſed of entire particles in 
the beginning. Newtan, 
THAN, adv, Banne, Sax.] A particle 
placed in compariſon after the compata- 
tive adjective or adverb, noting a leſs de- 
gree of the quality compared in the word 
that follows thax as, Monarchy is better 
than anarchy, The hawk flies more 
ſwiftly chan the pigeon, | 
Were we not better to fall once with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched and dithonour'd breath? 
Ben Jon ſon. 
More true delight in that ſmall ground, 
Thar in peſſeſſing all the earth was found. 


Daniel. 
I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of 


affairs, han in the buſineſ of that unfortunate earl, 


King Charles, 


I love you for nothing more than for the juſt 


eſteem you have for all the ſons of r ; 
| wift, 
Thang. u. /. [Sexn, Sax.] An © 
title of honour, perhaps equivalent to 
Dare... | 
By Sinel's death I know I'm 1þane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. 
; Shakſpeares 
To THANK. v. g. [Vancian, Sax. danckeng 
- Dutch ; handen, German.] 


1, To return acknowledgments for any fa- 
vour or kindneſs. | 
The totlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 


He would have well become this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. * 2 


For your ſtubborn anſwer 
The king {hall know it, and, no doubt, thank you, 
| Shakſheare, 
We thank God always for you. 2 Theſſalonians. 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev'n his foes, ' 
Becauſe they were his ſubjeCts, . Dryden, 
2. It is uſed often in a contrary or ironical 
Ill fare our anceſtor impure4 
For this we may thank Adam. Milton. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs, 
And thank yourſelſ, if aught ſbould fall amiſs. 


That Portugal hath not yet more than a ſulpen 
fron of arms, they ma —_ themſelves, —_ 
they came ſo late into the treaty; and, that the 
came ſo late, they may thank the whigs, who! 
falſe repreſentations they believed. 5 by 

THank, 2. /. — Sax. dancke, 

THAN ES. . Dutch, ] Acknowledgment 
paid for favour or kindneſs; expreſſion 
of gratitude, Thanks is commonly uſed 
of verbal acknowledgment, gratirude of 
real repayment, It is ſeldom uſed in the 
ſingular. | | 


The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks. - - 
Breet : Sbal 
8 2 


eres, would a 


MW, 20S ; 
1 4 


nA 

ant, good Egeus, what's the 2 "IO 
| a 
/ * The fool faith, 1 have no thank for all my good 
feed; and they that eat my bread ſpeak evil of me. 
| Keelefiafticus., 
He took bread, and gave rhanks to God in pre- 
. ſence of them all. Att. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 
; 1 Corinthians. 
© Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal 
.effeftually in them ; but they will win a thant, or 
Take a reward. Bacon. 
For this to th? infinitely good we owe 


Immortal thanks. Milton. 


Trna'nzrvuL. adj. |Sancpul, Sax.] Full 
of gratitude; ready to acknowledge good' 
received, : 

A thankful remembrance of his death. 


Common Prayer. 


Bae thankful unto him, and bleſs his name. 
, -Pſalms. 
In favour, to uſe men with much difference is 
good; for it maketh the perſons preferred more 


| thankful, and the reſt more officious. Bacon, 
Live, thou great encourager of arts ; 

Live ever in our 1hankfu/ hearts. Dryden. 

THa'nxruLLY. adv. re thankful. ] 

Wich lively and grateful ſenſe of good 

received. \ 
Here is better than the open air; take it hank. 
Fully. S hakſpeare. 


, If you have liv'd, take 1bankfully the paſt ; 
Make, as you can, the ſweet remembrance laſt, 


Dryden. 
Out of gold, how to draw as many aittinck ſub- 


ſtances as I can ſeparate from vitriol, I ſhall very | 


thankfully learn, Boyle. 
Trna'xxruULNEss, 2. / [from thankful.] 
' Gratitude; lively ſenſe or ready acknow- 
ledgment of good received. 
ile ſcarcely would give me thanks for what I 
had done, for fear that rhankfuin;/s might have an 
introduction of reward. Sidney. 
„Will you give me this. maid your daughter? 
As freely, ſon, as God did give her me, 
Sweet prince, you learn me noble 1hankfulneſs. 
Sbalſpeare. 
The celebration of theſe holy myſteries being 
ended, retire with all rbankfulneſs of heart for hav- 
ing been admitted to that heavenly feaſt. Taylor. 
Thankfulneſs and ſubmiſſion make us happy. 
| PF L' Eftrange. 
Tra'nxLEss, adj, [from thank.] 
t, Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no 
. acknowledgment. 
Left ſa great good as he for ber had wrought, 
Should. die unknown, and buried be in %. 


| hte Spenſer, 
4 That ſhe may feel 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a /hanbte/e child. Shakſpeare. 


One grateful woman to thy fame ſupply'd - 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain 
thanks. 5 

he contracting ard extending the lines and ſenſe 

of others, if the firſt authy;rs might ſpeak for them. 

ar a tbanklefs office. Motion. 
s age till their wars, 

Aud bring home on thy breaſt more zharkleſs ſcars. 

* | | Cra ſba cw. 

_ Tra'yxLEssNeEss. 1. J. [from thankleſs.] 


. 


— 
v5 


© Jageatitude-; failure to acknowledge | 


good received. 55 
Net have written then, ſeems little leſs 
Than worſt of civil vices, thanklefſneſs, Donne. 
TnaxkofrvzxI x. #. / [thank and er- 


ing.] Offering paid in acknowledgment | 


OT mer. ey 
A chouſand thanksferings are due to that provi- 
dence which has delivered our nation from theſe 


| abſard iniquities. | Watts. 
Tranxsci'vinc. x. /. [thanks and give. 


Celebration of mercy.” _ 


* 
rY i 


* 


What a whole tbank/e/s land to his deny d. Pepe. 


—_— 


| 


- giving, wherewith as we ſerve 


TO HK 


Theſe ſacred h hriſtianity hath pecuſiar to 
itſelf, the other — — wo of pri A 


ikewiſe. | Hooker. 
Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving 
unto God, Nebemiab. 


We ſhould acknowledge our obligations to God 
for the many favours we receive, by continval praiſes 
and thankſgiving. Tillotſon, 

he common practice of all chriſtian churches 
and ſtates, in appointing and keeping days of public 
thankſgiving and humiliation, is argument ſufficient 
to prove, that in the common ſenſe of chriſtians it is 
not forbidden in ſcripture, 


N 
THAa'NKWORTHY, adj.[ thank and worthy. ] 
Deſerving gratitude ; meritorious, 
This is 7harkworthy, if a man endure grief. 
1 Peter. 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 
How can it grateful or fhanttworthy prove? 
| Davies. 


THARM, z. /. [Seapm, Saxon; darm, 


ſeveral uſes. | 
THAT. pronoun. [ thata,' Gothick ; Ber, 
Sax, dat, Dutch. ] 
1, Not this, but the other. 
He wins me by /bat means I told you. 


Shakſpeare. 
Octavia, not only Phat, 
That were excuſable, that and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd 
New wars againſt Pompey. Shakſpeare. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent 
thing, 

The ſinner makes an aberration from the ſcope 


or mark that is ſet before him. Perkins, 
You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakſpeare. 
Nothing they but duſt can ſhow, 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo. Cowley. 
When there is no ſuch evident certainty as to take 


away all kind of doubting ; in ſuch caſes, a judg- 
ment that is equal and impartial muſt incline to the 
greater probabilities. | 
3. Who ; relating to an antecedent perſon, 
Saints that taught and led the way to heaven. 
- Tickel, | 
4. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repeti- 
tion of a word or words foregoing. 
Fil know your buſineſs, bat I will. 
| Shakſpeare. 
They ſaid, What is that to us? ſee thou to that. 
Matthew. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor. 
Yet for all “hat, when they be in the land of their 
enemies I will not caſt them away. ticus, 
We muſt ditect our prayers to right ends; and 
that either in reſpect of the prayer, itſelf, or the 
things we pray for. Duty of Man, 
They weep, as if they meant | 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. 


8 ; Coroley. 
This runick ſubject will occur upon that of 
poetry. Temple. 


not ſo much from the idea of a country lite itſelf, as 
from that of its tranquillity, | P, 
5. Oppoſed to zhis, as the other to one. 
This is not fair; nor profitable bat; 
Nor t' other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden. 
6. When this and that relate to foregoing 
words, his is referred like hic or cecy to 
the latter, and that like i/le or cela to the 
former. | | 
In this ſcale gold, in t other ſame does lie, 
The weight of that mounts his ſo high. Curley, 
7. Such as. Ter 
By religion is meant a living up to thoſe princi- 


| 


; 


and to live as becomes thoſe who believe a God and 
a future ſtate, | Tillotſon. 
8, That which ; what. EM 


Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 


— Baſting. Shakſpear, e. 


| 


9 2 8 5 


od, fo the Jews | 


Dutch, the gut.] Inteſtines twiſted for | 


drew conjugations, 


Wilkins. | 


What is inviting in this ſort of poetry, proceeds 


ples, bat 15, to act conformably to our beſt reaſon, | R 


— .. 


T HA 


The Nazarite hath vowed, beſides that that his 
hand ſhall get. Numbers 
He made that art which was a rage, Cowley, 
10. The thing which then was, 
Secure proud Nabas ſlept, 
And dreamt, vain man, of hat day's barb'rous ſ port, 
D | Covuley. 
11. By way of eminence, 
This is hat Jonathan, the joy and grace, 
That Jonathan, in whom does mixt remain 
All that fond mothers wiſh. Cowley, 
Hence love himſelf, hat tyrant of my days. 
Cowley, 
12. In Thr. Becauſe ; in conſequence of. 
Things are preached not in that they are taught, 
| but in that they are publiſhed, oher, 
THaT. conjunction. 
I, Becauſe. 
It is not hat I love you leſs 
Than when before your feet I lay; 
But to prevent the fad increaſe . 
Of hopeleſs love, I keep away. Waller. 
Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. 
Cowley, 


2, Noting a conſequence, 

That he ſhauld dare to do me this diſgrace ! 

Is fool or coward writ upon my face ? Dryden, 
+ The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do 

ſometimes fo far influence the expreſſions in theſe 

epiſtles, tbat one may obſerve the force of the He. 
: ; r - Leucke, 
3. Noting indication. 

We anſwered, that we held it ſo agreeable, as we 
both forgot dangers paſt, and fears to come, that we 
thought an hour ſpent with him was worth years of 
our former life, Bacon, 

In the midſt of this darkneſs they ſaw fo much 
light, as to believe that when they died they went 
immediately to the ſtars, Heylin, 

I have ſhewed before, that a mere poſſibility to 
the contrary can by no means hinder a thing ſrom 


being highly credible, Wilkins 
4. Noting a final end, 
Treat it kindly, that it may 
Wiſh at leaſt with us to ſtay. Cowlys 


THATCH. 2. /. Face, Sax, ſtraw, Hin- 
ner, from Bac, a e; in Iſlandick, hat, 
Mr. 8 Straw laid upon the top of a 
houſe to keep out the weather. 

Hard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of /hateb 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 

Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe. Pope. 

A plough-boy, who has never ſeen any thing but 
thatched houſes, naturally imagines that hatch bee 
longs to the very nature of a houſe. Watts. 

Then came roſy health from her cottage of hae, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch, 

| Smart. 

To THATCH. v. 3. [Vaccian, Sax.} To 

cover as with ſtraw. ; 
| Make falſe hair, and thatch - 
Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 


| Shakſpea res 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes tiled 
or rn Bacon. 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might 
dehold 
The palace thatch'd with ſtraw, Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories : 
A lyriok ode would ſlate, a catch | 
Would tile, an epigram would thatch. > Swift, 


Tuareg R. 2. . [from tharch.] One 
whoſe trade is to cover houſes with 
ſtraw. 
You merit new employments daily; 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift. 
Aſh is univerſal timber; it ferves the ſoldier, fea» 
man, carpenter, batcber, and huſbandman. 
| g | TER Mortimer, 
To THAw. v. u. [Sapan, Saxon; degen, 
Dutch. | 
1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to 
melt, FLA 


| 


When thy melted maid _ 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid; 
If thou begin” = thaw for this, 
me ſtep in. 
Hs * It 2 firm land F 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, = ruin mm 
i ile; all elſe deep ſnow and. ice. 

Of ancient pile; 2a p . 

Having let that ice thaw of itſelf, and frozen the 
liquor a ſecond time, we could not diſcern any thing. 
Boyle, 


Donne. 


O Solitude! romantick maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes? clifted (ide, 
Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, _ 
Or, ſtarting from a half year's ſleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloiſter play 
Thee, fond nymph ! again I woo, ; 
And again thy ſteps purſue. Grainger, 


2. To remit the cold which had cauſed 
froſt. 


T7 Thaw. v. a. To melt what was con- 
gealed. 


Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phœbus' fire ſcarce thaws the ificles, 
Shakſpeare, 
Think not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from che true quality 
With that which melteth fools, Shakſpeare, 
My love is thaw'd, 
Which, like « — _ 2 fire, 
im on of the thing it was. 
WO EL Shakſpeare. 
She can unlock 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. 
N Milton. 
Burniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to v the freezing air. 


Dryden. 
Her icy heart is thatu d. 


Cranville. 
Tuaw. 2 /. from the verb.] 


1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 
A man of my kidney, that am as ſubject to heat 
as butter; a man of continual diflolution and h. 


| 


ith. 


Shakſpeare, ' 


Hardens his ſtubborn heart, but ſtill as ice 
More harden'd after ha. Milton. 


2. Warmth ſuch as liquifies congelation, 

I was the prince's jefter, and duller than a great 

thaw, | Shalſpeare. 

That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze in 

the air all winter, and may be heard in the next 

ſummer, or at a great #ha7v. Wilkins, 

When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 
Firſt the tender blade peeps. 


Tae. article. Ide, Duich.] 


1. The article noting a particular thing. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; | 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking tation where he fought, 
But like a man he dy d- Shakſpeare. 
He put him in mind of the long pretence he had 
to be groom of the bed-chamber, for the which he 
could not chuſe but ſay, that he had zhe queen's 
promiſe. . Clarendon. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unkappy till the laſt, /he kind releaſing knell. 


Dryden. 


Cowley. 
In march the muſes, Hannibal. Cowley, 
The fair example of {he heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 
Above the ſtars let thy bold muſick ſound, 
Thy humble peſt „ on tbe ground. Coꝛolęy. 
ruit 


Of chat forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton, 
Night ſhades 7he groves, and all in filence lie, 
All but the mournful Philomel and l. 


2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 
verſe. | 
Who had 6 eſpecial engines been to rear 


* 


His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Daniel. 


Pope. 


' 


3. Sometimes Ze is cut off, 


| 


2 


THE 


Th" adorning thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rous (kill ; 
'Tis like the pois'ning of à dart, 


Too apt before to kill, Cowley. 


In this ſcale gold, in ?“ other fame does lie. 
: Cowley. 
4+ It is uſed by way of conſequential refer- 


ence, 


The longer ſin hath kept poſſeſſion of the heart, 

the harder it will be todrive it out. Duty of Man. 

5. In the following paſſage the is uſed ac- 
cording to the French idiom, 

As all the conſiderable governments among the 
Alps are commonwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution the | 
moſt adapted of any to the poverty of theſe countries. 

Addiſon. 
 Tnra"rrar, adj. [theatral, Fr, theatralis, 
Lat.] Belonging to a theatre, | 


TE ATRE. z. /. [theatre, Fr, theatrum, 
Latin.] 
I, A place in which ſhows are exhibited; 
a playhouſe, 
This wiſe and univerſal 7heatre 
Prefents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shalſpeare. 
When the boats came within ſixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themſelves all bound, yet ſo as 
they might go about, ſo as they all ſtood as in a 
theatre beholding this light. Bacon. 
2. A place rifing by ſteps or gradations like 
a theatre, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre | 
Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton. 
In the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native tbeatre, which, riſing flow, 
By juſt degrees o'erlook'd the ground below. 
Dryden. 


No theatres of oaks around him riſe, 
Whoſe roots earth's centre touch, whoſe heads the 


ſkies. Harte, 
TurAfrRIeAL. } adj. [theatrum, Latin, ] 
THEea'TRICK, Scenick ; ſuiting a 


theatre; pertaining to a theatre, 
Theatrical forms tickle hard for the prize of te · 
ligioo : a diſtorted countenance is made the mark of 
an uprizht heart, Decay of Piety, 
Load ſome vain church with old tbeatrick ſtate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate, Pope, 


HEA'TRICALLY. ady. from theatrical. 
In a manner ſuiting the ſtage. 


Dauntleſs her look, her geſtute proud, 
Her voice theatrically loud. 
Tart. The oblique ſingular of Shou. 
Poet and ſaint, to thee alone were giv'n 
The two molt ſacred names of earth and heav'n. | 


* 


Pope. 


Cowley, 
Taerr, z. , [from thief. ] 
1. The act of ſtealing. | 
Theft is an unlawful ſelonious taking away of an- 


other man's goads againſt the owner's knowledge or 
will. : Cowell. 
His %s were too open; his filching was like 


Their nurſe Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children. | 
.  Ghahkſfeare. | 
Deceit in trade, a ſecret theft : extortion, an im- 
pudent /heft, | Heolyday. 
The thefts upon the publick can be looked into 
and puniſhed, | Xe Davenant. 
2. The thing ſtolen. 
If the theſ be certainly found in his hand alive, 
whether ox, aſs, or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore double. 


Exodus. 


1. Of them: the 
they, 
The round world ſhould have ſhook 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into their dens. 
Shakſpeare, 


pronoun poſſeſſive, from 


9 


language in verſe before Boccace, who likewiſe te- 


| 
| 


| 


an unſkiltul finger, he kept not time. Shat/peare, | 


THEIR. pronoun. Beona, of them, Sax ; | 


For the Italians, Dante had begun to file heir | 


T.H'E 


the reformation of heir proſe was wholly owing ts 
Boccace, ng ; en. 
2. Theirs is uſed when any thing comes in 
conſtruction between the poſſeſſive and 
ſubſtantive, ; 
Prayer we always have in our power to beſtow, 
and they never in theirs to refuſe, Hooker, 
They gave the ſame names to their own idols 
which the Egyptians did to 7beire, Raleigh, 
The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 
And due to 7heirs, which out of thine will grow. 
| Million. 
Nothing but the. name of zeal appears | 
Twixt our beſt actions and the worſt of zheirs. 


Denham, 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain thcix 


cares; 
The fault is more heir language's than 7hetrs, 
Roſcommonre. 
Which eſtabliſhed law of theirs ſeems tos ſtrict 
at firſt, becauſe it excludes all ſecret intrigues. , 
; | Oryden. 
And, reading, wiſh like 7beirs our fate and fame. 
: Pope. 
THeM. The oblique of Bey. 
The materials of them were not from any herb. 
Wilkins, 
Tres, 1. J. | theme, Fr, from Qty. 
1. A ſubject on which one ſpeaks or writes. 
Every object of our idea is called a theme, whee 
ther it be a being or not being. Matte. 
Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the ſuelling act 
f the imperial theme. 
When a ſoldier was the Theme, my name 
Was not far off, Shakſpeare, 
O] could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme : "a 
TROL Os .yet clear; though gentle, yet not 
ull ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full, 


Shakſpeare. 


Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's theme, 
' Ro Commun, 
Though Tyber's ſtreams immortal —— be hold, 
Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold ; 
From heav'n itſelf though ſevenfold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows ; 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the muſe's themes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams, Pope, 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on 
any topick, 
Forcing the empty wits of children to compoſe 
themes, verſes, and orations, Milton, 
3- The original word whence others are 
derived, 


Let ſcholars daily reduce the wards to their ori- 


ginal or heme, to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe 

of verbs. F Wills. 

TREMsE“L VRS. N. h [See Taer and 
SELF, ] | ; 


1. Theſe very perſons : in this ſenſe it is 
nominative, | 
Whatſoe ver evil befalleth in that, themſelves have 
made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. Hooker. 
2. The oblique caſe of they and ſelves. 
They open to themſelves at length the way. 


ilton 
Such things as in 1hemyelver are equally trug amd 
certain, may not yet be capable of Cn K ind 


or degree of evidence as to us. Wilkins. 
; 2 Ades c 5 ſleep with a low call, and 
give them kin e Ull they come p 
themſelves, 92 9 
THEN, adv. fawn Gothick ; 
dan, Dutch. 
1. At that. time. | | | 
The then biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended 
on his majefty throughout that whole journey. 


Thee, ches a boy, within my arms 11aid. 
2. Aﬀerward ——_ afterward ; - 


5G 2 


, 


ceived no little help from his maſter Petrarch ; but 
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It an herb be cut off from the roots in wi $4@» ani ernment imme- three from 
rom the roots in winter, and zpuriw,] Gov t imme- | ere am three germ, that 
s UNA | thence we 


and them the earth be trodden down | 
N 5 ea big in ſummer. d, . na | diately ſuperintended by God. | may draw ſome concluſions. 
3.1 t caſe ; in conſequence. 4 The characters of the reign of Chriſt are chiefly T BOREMA'TICAL go” Dryden, 
Tf God's immediate akin * 4 juſtice, peace, and divine f { - | T : . 7. from theorem 
precepts, thus f peaking and writing argueth | hich is called tbe preſence or conduct, I HEOREMA TICK, f Compriſed i - 
nn perpetuallyTERROCRA 92 Burnet, | THEORE'MICK, {Ee tn thes. 
Rp © > ahem. of precepts argueth | fro 3 adj. ¶ ihescratigue, Fr. theorems, rems; conſiſting in 
; Had not — 4. fated to be blind, _ ] m Zheocracy, ] Relating to a government | Theoremick truth, or that which 1 | 
4 Then had our | ; OY adminiſtered by God. | { ceptions W » or that which lies in the co 
ances pierc'd the treach*rous wood, The OY ptions we have of things, is negat rag 
ants 1 angelical, — ym 
Pere fate ſo pleas'd 1 had been eldeſt bora, | Tres uliarly theocratical, | Burnet. | Turore'TICal,) ad; [4h Grew, 
. nd then without a crime the crown had worn. a o'DOLITE, . /. A mathematical in- | THrorr TICK, from! * etigue, Fr, 
© If all chi be fo. then Dryden. | Then for taking heights and diftances. | THTORICAI Ty tagnrα e; and 
: ſo, — 5" | —_ GONY, . / [ theogonie, Fr, ie yovIu. FTuronter ? 3 Fr. from 
: , 1 * | 0 £ . * 1 
4+ Therefore ; for this reaſon, I Taro generation of the gods. Bailey. | depending on theory oh; . 
| - Whiles 70 the apoſtle moves us to unity, and | EE Nos 1. . I theologien, Fr. thee. } mination in the 155 ation; ter- 
| — as ell 4 uf. an endeavour to it, he beſtows upon A BN el 9" log 4. Lat.] A divine; practicay, 1 * a 
" | on | 70 2 | | 
© ie ty then, Get ie the ad, Bay OR POE: 4 When he ſpeaks 
$244 If 1. N o the means. Holyday. BY tens ogiarns defile places erected only for The air, a charter'd libertine is till * 
Out of 5 is providence | igion by defending oppreſſtons. Hayward And the mute wonder lurketh i _ 
Now e — a — forth good. Milton. Then 1 their viands fell: nor ſeeming] | To fteal his ſweet — honjed hone * 
all t in mi ences: 
Thy jealouſies and l 1 8 1 ws, Fre = milt, the common — ] So that the act and practick part of life 
8 : 00 TL : : _ —_— | Of nut "20s ut with keen diſpatch | | Muſt be the miſtreſs to this /5eorigue. Shatſpe 
6 bg, . , e rome 2 
5. At another time: as now 3 Nen tn g Milton. The 7heorical part of the inquiry bein TO 
aw al. and then, at « adj. [z eologique, Fr, theo. woven with the hittorical conjectures, the bo ral 
ne time and other. | | logia, Lat.] Relating to the ſcience of of colours will be promoted b indiſ philoſophy 
Now (haves with level wing the deep, then ſoars. divinity, N ments. K 1 le 
Milton, | Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized TY For theoretical learning and ſciences NS. 
Y e nothing yet complete. i Shove, 


One while the maſter is not aware of what is ſame from the myſtery of its colours, yet are there T 
! 
HEORE'TICALLY, * [from zheorerich, 


ena —— in other caſes it may 3 22 to be other affections might admit of rheological alluſions. | 
= ti * 4 : hs | Beroun. ITnEORIC F | 
6 5 time: it has here the effect of a They generally are extracts of theolagical = 3 e theor ick. d pe- 
2 we ; | | 2 entences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and other | THE“ a 3's ically, 
The force f . then who knew 7 * 1 Swift. b Bs /- [from the adjective, ] 
| of thoſe dire arms? _ Milton. HEOLO'GICALLY, adv. [from theolo- OP coat not practice, 
he bookiſh rbeorich, 


THence, adv. [ ing ö i 
„ adv. contracted, according to gical.] According to the principles 
s of ; | 
2 5 P — | Wherein the toged conſuls n propoſe 


I : 2 4-4 from there bence.] T theology - As maſteriy as h 
From that place. [Turo'rosisr. Lat erly as he; meer prattle without practice 
25 3 * —— of God; I thence | Tar'oLoGut Mg * > 1 + 8 lt . 
role the d. | the ſei IJ. mne; in E'ORIST. 2. J. [from theory.] Af 
Surat he took, and hence : * ee of divinity 4 latiſt: one given Jo Ppecu- 
N „ — and painful — — Pome: cardinals of Rome, which are tbeologaes, — aleors *. 3 
| 2+ From that time. ey .Dryden, iars, and ſchool men, call all temporal duſiness, of | ſuch a N eg oY the preference to 
; ble Thats lf be ts hoes hence an Infatit'of Gays wars, embaſſages, ſhirrery, which is under ſheriffries. kingdom. ; e . Fog 
55 8 14% Bacon | e adhog 
WT Tſaiab. : A theologue more b : ERS: FHEORY. 0 P 
3. For that reaſon, Se Int'reſt in all his Anger — den „ Fpeculati e. 
Not to fit idle with ſ ; ici iſcern d. Dryden, peculation; not practice; ſcheme; pl 
Ulle wich ſo great a giſt * is no more an order, according to popiſh Theo- or ſyſtem yet ſubſiſti ly ; 2 99 
©> Uleleth, nad ibrave ridiculous, about him. Milton, | g ue the prima toofura, they allowing only yitem yet ſubſiſting only in the mind. 
4. ae thence is a batbarous expreſſion, | THEOLOGY theologifts. 5%. 467 yon 0 a ns ee Hayy eg 
. 2 | | | . c N ; 
_ thence imply ing the ſame; yet it wants 7 V. 1. J. [theologie, Fr. Sie- nearer. 3 ee r 
not good authorities. | dia. vinity. In making gold, the means hitherto e 
F From thence; from him, whoſe daughter Be : r whole drift of the ſeripture of God, what is dio effect ĩt are in the practice full of eee ” 
ave croſs d. | | Shakſ; . ings divine? Hooker. ractice alone divides the world into vi ; 
x; There 1 peare. Che wn ME A Tg world into virtuous and 
bu ee eee ; but e u de ee 20d Tpeculaton of 
1 Tux N ad | Milton. ſophy OY i TORO 1 — 8 hriſti oy — Rod, 
3 THE NCEFORTH. adv, 3 Hayward. A a b ee nds on fact: 
1 ne v. [thence and forth.] The oldeſt writers of :heolog y were of tha ming | Religion is not 75 3 * act 3 
—_— Thenceforth this i 1 p She _ Tillotſon. | THERAPEUTIC a; * : 
—_— . eforth this land was tributary made HEO'MACHIST., 2. . k. adj, [Fiarwino.] Cu- 
b = T? ambitious Rome. 1 8 S | 4 inſt h 1 h He who fights | rative; teachin — hem 1 a g 
1 A rr F * 
1 by. given- the to. li j G : EO MACHY, . . Z , x F 
a Soon | The gh aint n 
9 2 | n 7 | 2 | eta , aketh away diſeaſes actually 
1 Wrath ſh g : Spenſer, | | . Baile 0 g. F Brown, 
8H Thenceforth, but in thy 1 * | Tazo'gBo. 1. /. [tiorba, Ital. tuorbe, F 2 The practice and 75erapentick is diſtributed into 
"oj . 5 joy entire. Milton. ane. * the conſervative, preſervative, and ive. 
2 From thenceforth 1s a barbarous corrup large lute for playing a thorough baſs, Medicine is jultly diftrib . 
ou >. tion, though it has crept into voo is uſed by the Italians. | ; Bailey. or the art of preſerving e N er, e 5 
= - Where it ought not to be found. | ee met ſong, or the art of refloring it. 2:40 
1 i holy | Avert f pon a bough, to eaſe the s. THERE. adv. [thar, Gothick ; Bzn, Sax. 
| Mis  ; reſolving from His tugg'd ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain, Butler... daer, Dutch; der, Daniſh. ] p 
8 1. In that place. y : 


T 
1 2 red —＋ 2 R 2 — | 8 A poſition laid down as an acknowledge 
Ee” ſo, finds in himſelf that he then begins to ruth 6 EY 88 Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt h 
aving found this the head theorem of all their In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord oo . 

, 


know a propoſition which he knew” | 
LACS | he! not before, and: | l 
from thinceforth he never queſtions. * Locke, | 2 — lead for the change of eccleſiaſtical Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy c 
government in England, we hold it neceſſary that | And mad ambition ſhall attend her mat Pope 


THt/OREM. ». /. ¶ Theoreme, Fr, Saaęntoa. 
J If they come to ſojourn at my houſe 
I'll not be there. | "Shakſpeare 


—_— - TauzncrrorwarD. ad. 
=_ N. 0 „ thence and the proofs the weig . | 
A .] On from 9 eee 8 — boker. | 2. It is oppoſed to here. 
When he comes to the Lord's table, | firable tha der morality ae no leſs demon- To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee t 
— . |; 8 every com- fesdle than mathematicks; nor is the ſubtility 33 ho; "Pg ee . traverſe, to ſee thee 
new life 4 4 . — oy * W 2 eee 35 in moral theorem than in mathematical. Could their ehe be as diffe = ug. 
* | a d "iv Bs — {it ce. . : More. % . ret : bus they 
| 2 | Many obſervations go to the maki are here, yet the manna in heaven will ſui 
THEO TRACT. Ms he [4heceratic, Fr, therrem, which, like cake fit omar 8 _ 0 Rs | . 
8 | 2 „ there might well ſeem twilight k ere. Milt, 


* 


muſt be of many years growth. Graunt, \ 


* 


Trrre a'rTER, adv. [there and after, ] | 


One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 


[he THE 
3. An exclamation direQing ſomething at 
Your fury hardens me. 


b 5 ſeize her. 5 2 Dryden. 
Rec ad. at the beginning of a ſentence | 


with the appearance of a nominative | 
caſe, but ſerves only to throw the nomi- 
native behind the verb: as, a man came, 
or there came a man. It adds however 
ſome emphaſis, which, like many other | 
idioms in every language, muſt be learned 
by cuſtom, and can hardly be explained, 
It cannot always be omitted without 
harſhneſs : as, in old times there avas a 
. — of errour there were that thought 1 
it a part of chriſtian charity to ĩnſtruct them. 


Hooker. 
There are delivered in holy ſcripture many weighty 
ments for this doctrine. White. 


There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as 
to make the leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant; or 
all together, through the leaſt place, Digby. 

There have been that have delivered themſelves | 
from their ills by their good fortune or virtue. 

| | Suckling. 

In human actions 7here are no degrees deſcribed, 
but a latitude is indulged. Biſhop Taylor. 

Wherever there is ſenſe or perception, there fome 
idea is actually produced. Lecce. 


5. In compoſition it means ht: as thereby, 
by that. 
TaHr'REABOUT. 
Taur'rtanOUTS, 
fore leſs proper. 
1, Near that place. 
One ſpeech 1 lov'd ; *twas ZEneas's tale to Dido; 
and tbereabout of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of 
Priam's ſlaughter.  Shakſpeare, 
2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or 
ſtate, | ; - 
Between the twelfth of king John and thirty- | 
fixth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty years or thereabowts, there was a | 
continual bordering war. Davies. 
Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, 
whereof twenty or thereabouts may be attendants, 
; Milton, 
Some three months fince, or thereabout, 
She found me out, Suckling. 
Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtauce 
* Tefs than that of quickſilver thereabouts, as 1 have | 
found by experiments with peadulums. Newton, 
3. Concerning that matter, | 
As they were much perplexed 7hereaboxr, two men | 
Rood by. 8 Luke. 


adv. [ there and about: 
thereabouts is there. 


According to that; accordingly, | 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, 
preportion the body bereafter, Peacham. 
If food were now before thee ſet, 
Wou'dft thou not eat? thereafter as I like 4 
The'giver. | Milton. 
TayHeREAT, adv. [there and at.] 
1. At that; on that account, | 
Every errour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature; 
fort which cauſe it bluſheth zbereat, but glorieth in 
the contrary. Hooker. | 
2. At that place. | 
Wide isthe gate, and broad is the way that leadeth | 
to deſtruQtion, and many go in thereat, Mattherv. ' 


THazreBY'. adv. [there and by.] By that; 


by means of that; in conſequence of 

that, | | : 
Some parts of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading of 

the word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, 


that the people may hereby learn what their duties 
are towards him. Hooker. 


Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie 


] 


| 


Jing cums +0. the halide, - hoy ware hr; 
ing come to t t, were here 
brought to an abſolute neceſſity. Davies, 


2. Conſequently, 


THEREFRO'M. adv, [there and from.] 


THreRen'n, adv. [there and in.] In that; 


N 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: | 

A fault which needs it molt grows two thereby, 
Herbert. 

If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then 

the red colour at the lens be alternately intercepted | 
and let paſs, the violet on the paper will not ſuffer 
any change thereby, Newton. | 

THre'arroRE, adv, [there and for.] 


1. For that; for this; for this reaſon, 
This is the lateſt parley we will admit; 
Therefore to our beſt mercy give yourſelves, Shak p. | 


Falftaff is dead, 
And we muſt yern rherefore. Shakſpeare. 
The herd that ſeeks aſter ſenſual pleaſure is ſoft | 
and unmanly;z and therefore I compoſe myſelf to 
Lucas. 


meet a ſtorm. 


tit. 


He bluſhes ; 7herefore he is guilty, Spettator. 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled duſt on their bodies to 
give better hold: the glory therefore was greater to 
conquer without powder. Weft. 
3. In return for this; in recompence for | 
this or for that, | 
We have forſaken all and followed thee, what 
ſhall we have therefore ? Matthew. 


From that ; from this. 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is 
written in the law, that ye turn not aſide therefrom, | 
to the right hand or to the left. Joſbua. 

The leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white. 

Mortimer. 


in this. ; ö 
Tberein our letters do not well agree. Shakſpeare. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf 

unable to ſerve you therein as you defire, Bacon. | 

All the earth 

To thee, and to thy race, I give; as lords 

Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live. Milton, 
After having well examined them, we ſhall therein 

find many charms, Dryden. 


Tx ER EIN TOI. adv. [there and into.] Into 
that. 


Let not them that are in the countries enter there- 

into. Luke. 
Though we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this, 
we will now make ſome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 


THzreo'e, adv. [there and of.] Of that; | 


of this, 
Confidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this 
reſent age, full of tongue and weak of brain, be- 
d we yield to the ſtream thereof, Hooker. 
Tis vain to think that laſting which mult end; 
And when tis paſt, not any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 
; Denham. 
I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations. 
ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances 
might be brought from other ſtates thereof. Swift, | 


TuEIEO'N. adv. [there and on.] On that, | 3 


You ſhall bereave yourſelf | 

Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 

To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. Matthews. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid ; and 
when he thought thereon he wept. Mark. 
Its foundation is laid thereon, Woodward. 


TER EO“ U r. adv, [there and out.] Out of 
that. 

Thereout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, 
That towns and caſtles under her breaſt did cour. 

| Spenſ/er. 
TRERTTO. ad v. [there and to, or 
Turxzuxro'. F auto.] To that. 

Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that, appre- 
hending the goſpel of Chriſt, we yield thereunto our 
unfeigaed aſſent as to a thing infallibly true? 

Hooker. 

This ſort of baſe people doth not for the moſt part 
rebel of themſelves, having no heart gbereun's, but 
are by force drawn by the grand rebels into their 
action. Spenſer, 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. Spenſer, 

That whereby we reaſon, live and be 


„ 


A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that 
which punctually prefixeth a conſtant day thereto. 


Brown, 

What might his force have done, being brought 
thereto 

When that already gave ſo much to do? Damiel, 

That it is the appointment of God, might be 

argument enough to perſuade us tbereunto. Till. for, 


THER EU'NDER. adv. [there and under. 
Under that, 


Thoſe which come nearer unto reaſon, find para- 


diſe under the equinoctial line, judging that zbere- 
under might be found moſt pleaſure and the greateſt 
fertility. Raleigh, 


TnzREvro'N, adv. | there and upon.) 


1. Upon that; in conſequence of that. 
Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itſelf, nor 
for ſome few days, but in ſuch ſort ſo long continued, 
our manifold fins itriving to the contrary, what ean 
we leſs thereupon conclude, than that God would at 
leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, teach the world, that 
the thing which he bleſſeth cannot but be of him? 
5 : a Hooker, 
He hopes to find you forward, 
And thereupon he ſends you this good news, Shakſ. 
Let that one article rank with the reſt; 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakſpeare, 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by 
a king to his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his great- 
neſs than when one torch lighteth another, yet many 
times inconveniencies do ariſe thereypon, Davies. 
Children are chid for having failed in good man- 
ners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped 
upon them. Lecke, 


Solon finding the people engaged in two violent 


factions, of the poor and the rich, and in great con- 
fuſion thereupor, made due proviſions for ſettling the 
balance of power. Swift, 
2. Immediately, 


TREXBWI TH. adv. [there and with.] 
1. With that. 


Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared 


corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome, but 

ſeemed in diſcipline ſtill to retain- Perexwith very 

great conformity. Hacker, 
All things without, which round about we ſee, 

We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. 

Davies. 

Therewith at laſt he ſorc'd him to untie 

One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby, 


2. Immediately, 


1. Over and above. 
Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate, 


. Daniel, 
2. At the ſame time, 


Well, give her that ring, and give therezwithal. 


That letter, Sbakſpeare. 
With that. ea 


His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth- ſoamy ſteed. Spenſer. 
4+ The compounds of here meaning thats 
and of here meaning this, have been for 
ſome time paſſing out of uſe, and are no 
longer found in elegant writings, or in 
any other than formulary pieces. 
THERYACAL, adj. [9ngexs ; from theriaca, 
Latin. ] Medicinal; phyſical, 
The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that 


feedeth upon the mountains where there are theri- 


acal herb: Bacon. 


THERMOMETER. #, /. [thermometre, 
French; $:pa; and u,. An inſtru- 

ment for meaſuring the heat of the air, 
or of any matter. 


The greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, 
when the ſun js paſt the meridian, as is evident from 


the thermometer, or obſervations of the weather- 


glaſs, Brown, 


THERMOME' TRICAL. adj, ¶ from 'therma- 


Within ourſelves, we ſtrangers are ibereto, Davies, 


meter.) Relating to the meaſure of heat, 5 
4 i | 


0 


-» 


Spenſer,” 


 THEREWITHA'L, adv. [there and wwithal,] 
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n 
His heat raiſes the liquor ia the thermometrical 
tubes, : Cheyne. 
Tnr'xMoscoreg. . /. [thermoſcope, Br. 


wa and eri An inſtrument by 
which the degrees of heat are diſcovered ; 
a thermometer. : | 
By the trial of the * fiſhes have more 
heat than the element which they ſwim in. 
| | | Arbuthnot. 
TkksE. pronoun. The plural of h. 
1. Oppoſed to 7ho/e, or to ſome others. 
; Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow ? 
On theſe, on theſe our happy fields beſtow ? Dryden. 
2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things laſt 
mentioned; and 7% to the firſt, | 
M.ore rain falls in June and July than in Decem- 


Der and January; but it makes a much 2 ſnew 


upon the earth in theſe months than in ge, becauſe 
it lies longer upon it. vodward. 


Taz's1s. 2 /. (theſe, French; $504.) A 


poſition; ſomething laid down, affirma- 


tively or negatively. 
The truth of what you here lay down, 
By ſome example ſhould be ſhe wn. 
An honeſt but a ſimple pair 
May ſerve to make this cht clear. Prior. 
THrg'sMOTHETE. . /. [b heſnothete, Fr. 


SH ; Nee and 7i24p4, ] A law- 


giver, 
Taz'urcY. 2. / [9weyiz,] The power 
of doing ſupernatural things by lawful 
means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 
"THEW. 2. /. [Seap, Saxon] ; 


1. Quality; manners; cuſtoms ; habit of 


life; form of behaviour. Obſolete, 
Home report theſe happy news, 
For well yee worthy been 2 worth and gentle 
of thewes. 2 . Spenſer. 
From mother's pap I taken was unfit, f 
And ſtreight deliver'd to a fairy knight, 
To be upbrought in geztle the wes and martial might. 
. , Spenſer, 
2. In Shat/ſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, 
or bulk, from the Saxon Veop, rhe thigh, 
or ſome ſuch meaning. 
Nature creſcent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and foul 
_ Grows wide withal. Hamlet. 
Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care | 
for the limbs, the /bervs, the ſtature, bulk and big 
ſemblance of a man? give me the ſpirit, maſter 
Shallow, ' Shakſpeare. 
Taz'wed. adj. [from thew.] Educated ; 


| habituated ; accuſtomed. Obſolete, 

But he was wile, and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 

Yet would not ſeem fo rude, and tbewed in ill, 
As to deſpiſe ſo courteous ſceming-part. Spenſer. 

THEY. pronoun. In the oblique caſe her, 
the plural of he or je. [ Bi, Saxon, ] 

1. The men; the women; the perſons. 
Tpbey are in a moſt warlike preparation. Shak/p. 
The Spaniards 

. Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 


The trial juſt and noble, Shakſpeare. 
I bey eat on beds of ſilk and gold DH 

At ivory tables, or wood fold ed 

Dearer chan it. Ben Jonſon. 


bey know 
To joy the fritnd, aud grapple with the foe. Prior. 
2. L hoſe men ; thoſe women: oppoſed to 
ſome others, | 


Only they ; 
That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Sbakſpeare. 
"Tis remarkable, that hey 
Talk moſt who have the ſeaſt to ſay. Prior. 


3. It is uſed indefinitely ; as the French an 


it. 4 8 
There, as tbey (ay, perpetual oight is found 
In ſilence brooding on th* uabappy ground. Dryden. 


*. 


* 


4 


- 


W 
% 


| THI 


ings, 


Why do you keep alone? | : 
Shakſpeare, 


Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. 
The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day, 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair chey Jook'd more gay 
Than growing in their native bed, Prior. 
Tr1'sue, u. /. A lice; a ſcummer; a 


ſpatula, Ainſworth, 


THICK. adj. [Sicce, Sax, dick, Dutch; 


> dych, Daniſh ; thickur, Iſlandick.] 
1. Not thin, 


2. Denſe ; not rare; groſs ; craſs. 
God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the 
abundant ſlime of the earth, make the land more 
firm, and cleanſe the air of thick vapours and un- 
wholeſome miſts. | Raleigh. 
To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre, the milk pre- 
ſently after will become thicker than it was. 
| f Arbuthnot. 
3. Not clear; not tranſparent ; muddy; 
feculent. | | 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? 
8 . Shakſpeare. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel 
thick or foul ; but when that is paſt, it grows clear 
- of itſelf, Temple. 
Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide, 
With heavy ſtrokes, the 7hick unwieldy tide. 


4. Great in circumference z not ſlender. 
My little finger ſhall be Hi ter than his loins. 


1 Kings. 


Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick, co- 
vered with fatneſs. | Deuterozomy, 


5. Deep; noting the third dimenſion ; as, 
a plank four feet long, two feet broad, 
and five inches thick. 


6. Noting comparative bulk: as, the door 


was three inches thict. 5 
7. Frequent; in quick ſucceſſion; with 
little intermiſſion. 8 
They charged the defendants with their ſmall ſhot 
and Turky arrows as thick as hail. Kinolles. 
Favours came hick upon him, liker main ſhowers 
than ſprinkling drops; he was knighted, made gen- 
tleman of the king's bedchamber, and an annual 
penſion given him. 9 Walton, 
This being once a week, came too 7hic# and too 
often about, | Spelman. 
His pills as Bit as handgranadoes flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. Rofcom, 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, | 
Nor thicker harveſts on rich Hermus riſe, 
Than ſtaud theſe troops» 


cr owded - 
It brought them to a hollow cave, | 

Amid the hie woods. Spenſer, 
The people were gathered biet together. Luke. 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame ; 

Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhewn ; 
Conqueſts he ſtrew'd where'er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with ſtars is fown. Dryden. 
Objects of pain or pleaſure do not lie thick enough 

together in lite, to keep the ſoul in conſtant action. 
- Addiſon. 


9. Not eaſily pervious; ſet with things | 
cloſe to each other. 
He through a little window caſt his fight, 
Though :bick of bars that gave a ſcanty light. 


The ſpeedy horſe 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood : 
Black was the foreſt, ;bick with beech it ſtood. 


Next the proud palace of Salerno ſtood | 
A mount of rough aſcent, and zbick with _ 
Briag it near ſome chick-headed tree, Mortimer. 


85 1 


4. Fam plural of thic, that, or i.] The f 
t 93. 


Addiſon, , 


IS Dryden. 
8. Cloſe; not divided by much ſpace; 


15 


THI 
to. Coarſe; not thin. 


It taſted a little of the wax, hic 


h o 
nate, or ſome ſuch 7hick-coated tryi in a pomegr, 


t, it would not. 
Mp | B 

Thick-leaved weeds amongtit the praſs v. py 

more drying than ordinary graſs, „ 
11. Without proper intervals of 
tion. 

Speaking thick, which nature made h. ; 
3 2 ente of the valiant, 'sblemiſh, 

o ſeem like him. Shat 

Turck. x. from the adjective. _ 
1. The thickeſt part, or time when any 
thing is thickeſt. 

Achimetes having with a mine ſudden 
up ægreat part of the wall of the Spaniſh 
the thick of the duſt and ſmoak preſen 
his men. 

2. A thicket; a place full of buſhes. 
; Miſts and rotten fogs 
Hang in the gloomy 2hicks, and make unſted ſaſt 
8 


oli ner. 
articula. 


ly blown 
ſation, in 
tly entered 
Kniulles, 


. * 
3. THICK and thin, Whatever is in the way. 
Through perils both of wind and limb, 2 
Through chick and thin (he followed him. Hudibras 
When firſt the down appears upon his chin, ; 
For a ſmall ſum to ſwear through 7hick ang thin, 
Dr, 
Turck. adv. [It is not always — an 
diſtinguiſh the adverb from the adjece 
tive. 
1. Frequently; faſt. 
'Tis ſome diſaſter, 
Or elſe he would not ſend ſo zhick, Denham 
I hear the trampling of thick beating feet; 
This way they move. Dryden, 
2. Cloſcly. 


The neighb'ripg plain with arms is cover'd o'er : 
The vale an iron 3 ſeems to yield, As 
Of ebick ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden. 

A little plat of ground 74ick ſown, is better than a 
great field which lies fallow, 


Norris, 


z. To a great depth, 


If you apply it 4hick ſpread, it will eat to the bone. 


. ; Wiſeman, 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're cover'd thick with art. 
| Addiſam. 
4+ THICK and threefold, In quick ſucceſ. 
fion ; in great numbers, 
They came thick and threefold for a time, till 
one experienced ſtager diſcovered the plot. IL. Ei, 
To TnIcEEN. v. a. from thick. ] 
1. To make thick. 


2. To make cloſe; to fill up interſtices. 
Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, 
thicken and cool it. | Wiodward. 
3. To condenſe ; to make to concrete, 
The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat 
exceeding a little the heat of a human body; a 
greater degree of heat will 7&ickex it into a white, 
dark-coloured, dry, viſcous maſs. Arbuthnet, 
4. To ſtrengthen ; to confirm, 
'Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to thicker other proofs, 
That do demonſtrate thialy. Shakſpeare, 
5. To make frequent. 
6. To make cloſe or numerous ; as, to 
thicken the ranks. 
To THI'CKEN,'w, . 
1. To grow thick, 
2. To grow denſe or muddy, 
Thy luftre chickens 
When he (hines by. Sbalſpeare. 
3+ To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
Water ſtopt gives birth 
Tp and plants, and thickens into earth, P/ ier. 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. 
The preſs of people thickens to the court, 


how many there were, 
5. To grow quick, 


Th? impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 
He faw the crowd bickering, and defired io £oow 
: Tail 


* THI 
| t thickens, like the form that flies 
— when the ſhow'ry ſcuds ariſe, 
Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain, Addiſon. i 
Tut'cxEtT. 7: J. [*Sicceru, Saxon.] A 
cloſe knot of tuft of trees; a cloſe wood 


or copſe. : 
2 4 drew you hither, 


Into the chiefeſt thicket of the park. Shakſpeare, 
Within a 7hicker 1 repos d; and found 
Jet fall from heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapman. 
Chus, or any of his, could not in haſte creep 
through thoſe deſart regions, which the length of 
one hundred and thirty years after the flood had | 
fortified with Thiele, and permitted every buth and 
briar, reed and tree, tojoin themſelves into one main 
body and fore ſt. Raleigh, 
How often, from the ſteep 
Of echoing hilt, or heel, have we heard 
Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to other's note, 
ing their great Creator ! 
My brothers ſtept to the next thiclet fide 
To bring me berries. 
Now Leda's twins 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe ; 
Nor had they miſs'd, but he to /hickers fled 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious- to the 
| ſteed. Dryden. 
. I've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
To beat the thicket where the tyger ſlept, 
Or ſeek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Addiſon. 


Tar'ckLy. adv. | from rick. ] 
1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thickly over- 
laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaks. Boyle, 


2, Cloſely ; in quick ſucceſſion, 

1'm1'CKNESS. 2. /. | from thick. 

1. The ſtate of being thick; denſity, * 

2. Quantity of matter interpoſed; ſpace 
taken up by matter interpoſed, 

In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which 
the light entered, I could eafily ſee through the 
whole thickneſs of my hand Wt motions of a body 
placed beyond it. Boyle, 


3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome con- 
fiderable depth. 


Poll a tree, and cover it ſome thickneſs with clay 
en the top, and ſee what it will put forth. Bacon. 


4. Conſiſtence; groſſneſs; not rareneſs ; 
ſpiſſitude. 


Nitre mingled with water to the :hickneſs of honey, 

and anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will 

- fprout forth. Bacon, 

Diſeaſes imagined to come from the thickneſs of 
come often from the contrary cauſe. 

| Arbutbnot. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


ö 


„ 


5. Imperviouſneſs ; clofeneſs. 
The banks of the river and the /bickne/5 of the 
ſhades drew into them all the birds of the country. 
| Addiſon. 
6. Want of ſharpneſs ; want of quickneſs, 
A perſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times 
ſubject to a thickneſs of hearing, the like effect. 
; Holder. 
What you write is printed in large letters; other- 
wiſe, between the weakneſs of my eyes and 1bick- 
ne/s of hearing, I ſhould loſe the greateſt pleaſure, 
; Sift, 
Tamr'cxscurted. adj. Dull; ſtupid. 
They're pleasꝰd to hear their thich-ſeul?”d judges 


cry, | 
Well mov'd I' oh finely faid | Dryden. 
This downright fighting fool, this hick-/call'd | 
This Loud 0 of dens, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone-my wit. Dryd. 
Tra'cxstT, aa). [thick and /et.] Cloſe 
planted. 2 
His 7 glare with fire, ſuffus d with blood, 


His neck ſhoots up a thickjet thorny wood ; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears, 


— 


— 


1 
4 


Aut ſtands erected like a field of ſpears Dryden. | 


| N 
The world ls fo belt with the numerous pro- 
ductions of the creatures, that beſides the apparent 
beauty of things viewed by all, there are thoſe ſecret 
graces in every part of nature, which ſome few alone 
have the ſkill to diſcern. Grew. 
1 H1*C Ron Ye /75 C * cut . AA 
coarſe groſs man; a numſikull, 
The ſhallow'ſt Ye of that barren fort, 
Who Pyramus prefentzd in their ſport, 
Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake. Shakſp. 


PHIEF. 2. /. [hiubs, Gothick ; De ip, 


Saxon ; dief, Datch, It was anciently 
written bie, and ſo appears to have 
been of two ſyllables: „ie was wont to 
be taken for thrift ; fo that thie of is he 
that takes of or from a man his be that 
is, his thrift or means whereby he thrives.) 

1. One who takes what belongs to another: 
the thief ſteals by ſecrecy, and the robber 
by violence ; but theſe ſenſes are con- 
founded. 


Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by 
night. | Shakſpeare. 
This he ſaid becauſe he was a 7hief, and had the 
bag. hn, 
Can you think I owe a thief my liſe, 
Becauſe he took it not by lawleſs force ? 
Am [I oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 
2. An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſuing ſhow, 
Th' oil ſparkles, thieves about the ſuuff do grow. 

| May. 
1. ſ. | thief, and catch, 
Thier-LrabeR. lead, take.) One 
THIEF-TAKER, whoſe buſineſs 1s 
to detect thieves, and bring them to 


juſtice, 


2 


THIEF-CATCHER, 


A wolf paſſed by as the ihief-leaders were drag- | 


ging a fox to execution. L' Eftrange. 
My ev'nings all I would with ſharpers ſpend, 
And make the thief-ca!cher my boſom friend. 
| Bramſton. 


To THI EVE. v. . [from thief.) To ſteal; 
to practiſe theft. | 
Tr1r'every. . /. [from thieve.] 
1. The practice of {tealing ; theft. 
Ne how to ſcape great puniſhment and ſhame, 
For their falſe treaſon and vile rhievery. Spenſer. 
Do villany, do, ſince you profeſs to do 't, 
Like workmen ; ['ll example you with chievery. 


Shakſpeare, 


He makes it a help unto hievery; for thieves 
having a deſign upon a houſe, make a fire at the 
four corners thereof, and caſt therein the fragments 
of loadſtone, which raiſeth fume. Brown. 


Amongſt the Spartans, hie very was a practice 


| morally good and honeſt, South. 


2. That which is ſtolen, 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich he v' up he knows not how. 


Trr'evisn. adj. [from chief. 
1. Given to ſtealing ; practiſing theft. 


What, wouldit thou have me go and beg my food? 


Or with a baſe and boiſt rous ſword enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road? Shakſpeare. 
O thieri/h night, 

Why ſhouldſt thou, but for ſome felonjous end, 

In thy dark lanthora thus cloſe up the ſtars, 
That nature hung in heav*n, and fill'd their lamps 

With everlaſting oil, to give due light 

To the milled and lonely traveller? 

The thieviſh God ſuſpected him, and took 
The hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers fpoke: 
Diſcover not the theft. Addiſon, 


2. Secret; (ly; acting by ſtealth; 
Four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs - 
Hach told the 0% i minutes how they paſs, 
Shatſpeare. 


Tr1i'tvisH 


Like a. 


Milton. 


| 


Shakſpeare. | 


THI 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But tbievi/hly loiter and lurke. 
Ta1i'svisnness. . /. [from thiewi/b,] 
Diſpoſition to ſteal ; habit of ſtealing, 


Tufſer, 


Io--—--» 4. (op, Saxon; 7/bjep, I and. 
ick; die, Dutch. pf c 
The high includes all between the buttocks and 
the knee, The 74igh bone is the longeſt of all the 
bones in the body: its fibres are cloſe and hard: it 
has a cavity in its middle: it is a little convex and 
round on its ſoreſide, but a little holſow, with a long 
and ſmall ridge on its backſide. Quincy. 
He touched the hollow of his Big, and it was 


out of joint, x Cencſis. 
The fleſn diſſolved, and left the tig bone bare. 

| Wiſeman, 

THILK, pronoun. [File, Saxon. ] That 


ſame. Obſolete. 

1 love /i laſs ꝛ alas, why do I love? 
She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove,. 
And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn, Spenſer. 
THILL. . /. [ Bille, Saxon, a piece of 
timber cut.] The ſhafts of. a waggon; 
the arms of wood between which the laſt 
horſe is placed. 

More eaſily a waggon may be drawn in rough 
ways, if the fore wheels were as high as the hinder- 
wheels, and if the fle were fixed under the axis. 


| Mortimer, 
THILL-HORSP,} 2. / [thill and horſe, ] 
THr1l'lLER, The laſt horſe ; the. 


horſe that goes between the ſhafts, 
Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nall, 
With collars and harneiſs for {hiller and all. Tuſſer. 
What a beard haſt thou got! thou haſt got more- 
hair on thy chin, than Dobbin my 7/7 horſe has 
on his tail. Shakſpeare, 


Tri'MBLE. #, /. [This is ſuppoſed by 
' Min/hew to be corrupted from thumb 
bell. A metal cover by which women 
ſecure their fingers from the needle when 
they ſew. 


Your ladies and pale viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping aftes drums; 
Their chimples into armed gantlets change, 


Their needles to lances, Shalſpeare. 
Examine Venus and the Moon, 5 
Who ſtole a 14imble or a ſpoon. Hudibras,. 


Veins that run perpendiculatly to the horizon, 
have valves ſticking to their ſides like ſo many 
thimbles; which, when the blood preſſes back, ftop 
its paſſage, but are compreſſed by the forward motion 
of the blood. Cheynes- 

Trims. . J. [thymus, Latin; hy, Fr.] 
A fragrant herb from which the bees are 
ſoppoted to draw honey, This ſhould be 
written thyme, 

Fair marigolds, and bees alluring he. Spenſer; 

THIN. adj. [Sinn, Saxon; thunner,, 
Iſlandick ; dunn, Dutch, ]; 

1. Not thick. EU 

Beat gold into 25u plates, and cut it into wires. 

His 


a 
I 
1 


2. Rare; not denſe; 
The hope of the ungodſy is like thin froth, that” 
is blown away with the wind. Wiſdom: 
In the day-when the air is more (hin, the ſounds 
jerceth better; but when the air is more thick, aa 
in the night, the found ſpendeth and ſpreadeth abroad 


leſs... | Bacme- 
| Underſtand the ſame | 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence; 
Not hither ſummon'd, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the !binner air, Milan. 
, The waters of Boriſthenes ate ſo thin and light, 
that they ſwim upon the top of the ſtream of the 
tiver Hypanis. | Mere, . 
; TONS 2 pour any akali, the liquor- 
will remaia at reſt, though it appear ſomewhat 
thinner, 655 Arbut hot. 


3. Not cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 
He pleas'd the in and baſn ful audiepce 
Of our well-meaning frugal anceſtors. Roſcommune 
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"IO THING. n. / Bin. Sax. ding 


e 


\ TRA 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 
"Eliſe how could he that hoſt ſeduce to fin, * 
Whoſe fall has left the heay'nly nation n 


| oo 4..4 - 3 7 ® 7.» 
N ene with eternal GW, Ie. 
Ain the plains, and, fruitleſs fields; 
The (and no gold, the mine no Klver yields. Dryd. 


Thin-on the tow'rs they ſtand ; andev'a thoſe few, 


A feeble, fainting, and dejected cr v. Dryden. 
85 Already Cæſar ö 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe ; and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword, Addi/. 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 


Not cloſely compacted or accumulated, 
Seven thin ears blaſted with the eaſt wind ſprung 


up. . 
5. Exile; ſmall. 

. { hear the groans of ghoſts; : | 
. Thin, hollow ſounds, and lamentable ſcreams. 


den. 
as, 


+ 


6. Not coarſe; not groſs in ſubſtance : 
a thin veil, 
7. Not abounding. 


Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin 1 09 


diſon. | 


8. Not fat; not bulky ; lean ; lim; flender. 
A ſlim thia gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle 

his body into a hen-rooſt ; and when he had ſtuffed 

| his guts well, the hole was too little to get out again. 


| L' Eftrange. 
* . 
Trrx. adv. Not thickly. 
Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the ſte- 
rility of the ſoil, and the natives being exhauſted in 


ſuch vaſt territories as they poſſeſs, Bacon, 
Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varniſh on a harlot's cheek ; the reſt 
Thin ſown with aught of profit or delight. Milton, 


Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe, 
That laſt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcorn delights, and love laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burit out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And ſlits the 7bin-ſpun life. Milton, 
Thin-leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
/ Ir Dryden. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, 
goes not abroad % clad, Tete. 
To TRIX. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make thin or rare; to make leſs 
The ſerum of the blood is neither acid nor alka- 
line: oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar 018 
it a little, Arbuthnot, 
2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. 
The bill againſt root and branch never paſſed, till 
both houſes were ſufficiently thiuned and overawed. 
1 | King Charles: 
T' unload the branches, or the leaves to hin, 


That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. Dryden. 


"Tis Cæſarꝰ's {word has made Rome's ſer ate little, 


And thinn'd its ranks. Addifon, 
3- To attenuate, 
The vapours, by the ſolar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal'd, riſe totheir airy ſeat. Blackm. 


Taxing. proven.” {thein, Gothick ; Vin, | 


Saxon; dijn, Dutch.] Belonging or 
relating to thee; the pronoun pyſſeſſive 


of thou. It is uſed for thy when the ſub- 


ſtantive is divided from it: as, his is thy 
 Souſe ; thine is this houſe ; this | houſe is 
thine. ek 


* 
% 


' Have no ſuch daughter. Shakſpeare. 


S » Dut: 
1. Whatever is; not a perſon, A ans 
word. OP 


Dio not you chide; I have a thing for you. 
Lou have a thing for me! 
It is a common 1bing— | 


Dryden. | 


' 
Thov haſt ber, France ; let her be hy we 


nefis. * 


3 The great maſter he found buſy in 


Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate thin! Young. | 


— 


q 


THI 
iog up his 
* againſt his departure. nolles. 
The remnaat of the meat-offering is a thing moſt 
g . a N Leviticus. 
Says the maſter, You devour the ſame hingt that 
LEY uu row varury aeovws wod alt 1,149: wnge. 
When a thing is capable of good proof in any 
kind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in the beſt evidence 
for it which that kind of hig will bear, and beyond 


which better would not be expected, ſuppoſing it 

were true. | ilkins, 
I ſhould bluſh to on ſo rude a thing, 

As 'tis to ſhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 


Wicked men, who underſtand any th/xg of wiſ- 
dom, may fee the imprudence of worldly and irre- 
ligious courſes. 6 | 

Princes, when they come to know the true ſtate 


of things, are not unwilling to prevent their own 
ruin, 


2. It is uſed in contempt, 


I have a thing in proſe, begun about twenty-eight 
years ago, and almoſt finiſhed ; it will make a four 
illifig volume. Swift. 
3+ It 1s uſed of perſons in contempt, or 
ſometimes with pity. | 
See, ſons, what ringt you are! how quickly 
| nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 
For this the fooliſh over-careful fathers | 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains 
| with care. Shakſpeare, 
A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, 
And ſcarcely known enough to be deſpis d. Dryden. 
Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. 
| * Congreve. 
The poor thixg ſighed, and, with a bleſſing ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turned from me. 
Aadiſon, 


Granville, 
by Shak/peare once in a ſenſe 


I' n be this abject bing no more. 
Love, give me back my heart again. 
4. It is uſed 
of honour, 
1 lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath : but that I ſee thee here, 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my wrapt heart. 
Shakſpeare. 
To THINK. v. 2. pret. thought. [ thank. 


| gon, Gothick ; Bencean, Saxon; dencten, 


utch.] 
1. To have ideas; to compare terms or 


8 judgment, or illation. 
inking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, 
ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind about its 
ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, with 
ſome degree of voluntary atteution, conſiders any 
thing, 6 Lecke, 
What am I? or from whence? for that l am 
I know, becaule Ii; but wheace:1 came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can diſcloſe to me ? Dryden. 
Thole who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their 
minds ill, will have little matter to /bin on. Lecke. 
It is an opinion, that the ſoul always hints, and 
that it has the actual perception of ideas in itſelf 
conftant[y, and that actual thing is as infeparable 
from the foul, as actual extenſion is from the reh 
cke. 
Theſe are not matters to be ſlightly aud ſuperic!- 
* upon. Tilloſſun. 


is experience of a. good prince mult give great | 


ſatisſaction to every thinking man. Addiſon. 

2. To judge; to conclude ; to determine, 
Let them marry to whom they tbiat beſt; only 
to their father's tribe ſhall they mairy. Numbers. 

I fear we ſhall not nnd | 

This long defired king ſuch as was the. Daniel. 
Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel 
terms of ſalvation, without ever ſo much as intend- 
ing, in any ſerious and deliberate manner, either to 
know them, or keep them? Law. 


3. To intend. 


Thou thought'f to help me, and ſuch thanks! 
give | 
As one near-death to thoſe.that wiſh him live. 


£ 5 . 
; F 


— 


things; to reaſon; to cogitate; to per- 
form any mental operation, whether of 


N 


i 


Tillotſon. | 


Davenant. | 


t 


1 


| 


N 


i 
| 
; 
1 
[ 


| 


7 


| 


| He put it by once ; but, to my thinkin 


e. 


E 


1 


H 1 


4. To imagine ; td fancy. 


ing Ane his coming forth ; 
e is bete 6h, 


Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 


That his return was moſt requir'd, 8 
Edmund, 1 think, . * &/prare, 

In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 

His nighted life. Shak/veare 


We may not be ſtartled at the breakin 
terior earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked 
men to rh of and obſerve ſuch a thing, Burger 
| Thole who love to live in gardens, have never 
thought of contriving a winter garden, $ dates, 

5. To muſe ; to meditate. f 

Vou pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, 

Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. 


D, yden, 


got the ex. 


6. To recolle& ; to obſerve, 
We are come to have the warrant, 
Well thought upon; I have it here about me. 
3 | Sha'ſpeave, 
Think upon me, my God, for good, according to 
all that I have done. Nebemiah,, 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 
If your general acquaintance be among ladies, pro. 
vided they have no ill reputation, you u you are 
1 : Secifr, 
8. To conſider; to doubt; to deliberate; 
Any one may bin with himſelf, how then can 
any thing live in Mercury and Saturn? Bentley. 
9. To THIxK on. Jo contrive; to light 
upon by meditation. 
Still the work was not complete, 
When Venus though! on a deceit. 
10. To THINK of, To eſtimate. 
The opinions of others whom we know and 2% 
well of are no ground of aſſent. Locks, 
To THINK, v. 2. 
1. To imagine; to image in the mind; to 
conceive, 
Charity !hixketh no evil. 1 Corinthians, 
Nor hin ſaperfluous others aid. Milton, 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmall appear. 


Young. 


Swift, 


2. To believe; to eſteem. 

Nor think ſuperfluous others aid, 

3. To Trink much, Jo grudge. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. 
: Milton, 

If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, we 
have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to him our 
deateſt intereft<in this Word. Tillotſon, 

4. To HIN /corr, To diſdain, 
He tbeugbt ſcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. 
Ether. 
Me IRINEE TH. It ſeems to me. 

3* 1 Me Tnouch r. It appeared to me. 
Theſe are anomalous phraſes of long con- 
tinuance and great authority, but not 
eaſily reconciled to grammar. In me? 
 thinketh, the verb being of the third per- 
ſon, ſeeins to be referred not to the 
thing, and is therefore either active, as 
fignify ing 7 caufe to think; or has the 

ſenſe of ſeemt, methinks it ſcems io me. 

Me thought I ſaw the grave where Laura laß. 

Sidney. 

Me thinketh the running of the foremoſt is like 

that of Ahimaaz. . 2 Samui. 
T nix KER. 2. J. [from bin.] One who 
thinks in a ceitain manner. 

No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, 
or laving them up in his memory; practice mult 
ſettle the habit: you may as well hope to make a 
good muſician by a lecture on the art of muſick, as 
a coherent binker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of 
rules. | Locke. 

If a man had an ill-favoured noſe, deep hinters 
would impute the cauſc to the prejudice of his educa- 
tion. 5 0 | Swift, 

| | B1/NKING. . , [from chink.] Imagi- 
nation ; cogitation ; judgment, 


Ailton. 


he would 


ſain have had . bakſpeare. 


TH 1 


2 If we. did thick, 
Uis contemplations were a 

7 — fix d on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould ſtill 
PDeell in his muſings; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below 


the earth, | 


the moon, nor worth 
confidering.+ © 1, Shakſpeare. 
I heard a ww 85 Vo ag 
to inking, pleas ing. 
5 un * | a Shat/eare. 
1 was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a 
dich widow. 25 Addiſon, 
Tai'nLY. adv. [from thin.) 
1. Not thickly. 
2. Not cloſely ; not numerouſly, 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited before the flood, Brown. 
Our walls are thinly mann'd ; our beſt men lain : 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching. 
| Dryden, 


His ſerious 


Tux Nxs8s. 2. . [from thin] _ 
1. The contrary to thickneſs ; exility ; | 
tenuity. | | 

Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and fides, 


becauſe of the hinneſi of the ſkin, Bacon, 
No breach, but an expanſion, 
Like gold to airy nE t beat. Donne. 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, &c. 
© when made very thin by being blown. into bubbles, 
or otherwiſe formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, according to their various /bizrme/r, although 
at a greater thickneſs they appear very clear and co- 
© lourleſs. Newton. 
Such depend upon a ſtrong projectile motion of 
the blood, and too great hie and delicacy of the 
- veſſels. | uthnot, 
2. Paucity ; ſcarcity. | 
The buzzard 
Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race | 
To hide the thirne/5 of their flock from ſight, 
Andall together make a ſeeming goodly flight. 
| Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the ſeventh indulged 
a practice, through the thinneſi of the inhabitants, 
which opened a way for pluralities, Aylife. 
. Rareneſs ; not ſpiſſitude. 
Thoſe pleaſures that ſpring from 
can pond — and quickly feel the rhinneſs of a 
popular breath. | South. 
T nix p. adj. ni ð Fa, Saxon. ] The firſt 
after the ſecond; the ordinal of three. 
This is the Third time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. Shakſpeare. 
Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of 
combined cheats, to delude ſome third perſon, 
N Decay of Piety. 
Tarr. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. The third part, 
Tuo thee and thine hereditary ever, 
Remaia this ample third of our fair kingdom. 
3 Shakſpeare. 
Men of their broken debtors take a third, 
A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Sha#/p, 
The proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a 


— 


Wr mind 


third of its people. 2 
No ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmed by | 
two thirds of the council. - » Addiſon. : 


2. The fixtieth part of a ſecond. 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hour into ſixty minutes, a minute into 
| 10 ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty thirds. Holder, 
Tar'xDBOROUGH, =. /. [third and 6. 
reugh.) An under conſtable. _ 
Tar'ndLy. adv. [from third.] In the 
third place. | 
_ .» +1 Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; ſe- 
condly, they are more ſolid ; thirdly, they are wholly 
 fubterrany. ] Bacon. 
To TIL. v. a. [Sqlian, Saxon.]. To 
pierce; to perforate, It is now pro- 
nounced and written thrill, Ai 2 


THIRS T. 3. / [ ynrr, Saxon; dorft, 
Dutch. D e | 
ſuffered for want of drink; 


1 


want of drink, 85 


2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire: with of, 


3. Drought, 


To Tüixsr. v. z. [Synrran, Saxon; der- 


[Tarasrixtss. 2. /. [from big.] The 


| Tar'ssTyY. adj. [Sunpr1xz, Saxon. ] 
1. Sufferin 


2. Poſſeſſed with any vehement defire ; as, 


 TniRTE'eNn. 


voice thirteen times. a 


Vor. I. 1 


I 
But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the flood 
Queach their dire 757; alas! they thirſt for blood. 


Denham. 
; Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of water I complain of %,. Dryden, 
Thirft and hunger denote the Rate of ſpittſe and 
liquor of the ſtomach. Thie is the ſign of an 
acrimony commonly alkaleſcent or muriatick. 


Arbuthnet, 
For forty years ; 
I've liv'd an anchorite in pray'rs and tears: 
Yon ſpring, which bubbles from the mountain's fide, 
Has all the luxury of th ſupply'd. Harte, 


— 


for, or after, 

Not hope of praiſe, nor :hirff of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax. 
Thou haſt allay'd the 57% I had of knowledge. 
Milton. 
Say, is't thy bounty, or thy zhir/? of praiſe ? 
Granville. 
This is an active and ardent thirft after happi- 
neſs, or after a full beatifying object. Cbeyne. 


— 


The rapid current, through veins 


Of porous earth with kindly 7 up drawn 
Roſe a freſh fountain, g N Milton, 


en, Dutch. ] 


1. To feel want of drink; to be thirſty or 
athirſt: with for, 
They ſhall not hunger nor thirfe. Iſaiah. 
The people thir/ted there for — on — 
They as they thigted ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 
. Milten. 
2. To have a vehement deſire for any 
thing : with for or after, 
My foul thirfteth for the living God. Pſalms. 


Till a man hungers and hut after righteouſneſs, 
till he feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will 


will not be determined to any action in purſuit of 
this confeſſed, greater good. Locke. 


But furious 5¹ fing thus for gore, | 
The ſons of men (hall ac'er approach thy ow 
| op. 
To THiRsT. v. 3. To want to drink. This 
ſtructure is not uſual. 


Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains; 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 


He ſeeks his keeper's fleſh, and /4irfts his blood. 


Prior. 


ſtate of being thirſty. 
Next they will want a ſucking and ſoaking thirft- 
ineſs, or a ee to driak in the _ 
| otton, 


want of drink; pained for 
want of drink. | 

Thy brother's blood the bl y earth hath drank, 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance, | 


Shakſpeare. 
Give me alittle water todrink, for I am thirſty. 
udges. 


Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a baſe aflaffin's ſtab, 
Whom all the /5irffy inſtruments of death 
Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. Rove. 


adj, [Speorine, Saxon. 

Ten and three. - ; 

Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the 
| | Bacon. 


. SneoreoBa, Saxon.] The third after | 
the tenth. | 


If ſhe could prove a thirteenth taſk ſor him 
Who twelve achiev'd, the work would me beſeem. 
| Beaum. P Hebe. ; 
The 7hirteenth part difference bringeth the buſi- 
but to fuch a paſs, that every woman may have | 


7 2 o «8 


—— 


TrIRTEENTH.., adj. from thirteen; | 


l 


Tr1r'sTIETH. adj. N thirty ; vnurre- 
Foa, Saxon.] The tenth thrice told; 
ordinal of thirty. ; 

Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret ere the 
thirtieth of May next enſuing. Shakſpeare, 
A :hirtierh part of the ſun's revolution. Hale, 
More will wonder at ſo ſhort an age, 
To find a blank beyond the zhirtieth page. Dryden. 


Tar1'aTY . adj, Brixtcig, Saxon, ] Thrice 


ten, 

I have ſlept fifteen years. 

Ay. and the time ſeems thirty unto me. Shakſp, 
The Claudian aqueduct ran i- eight miles. 
Addiſon. 
Tals. pronoun, [ Bir, Saxon, ] 
1. That which is preſent; what is now 

mentioned, 

Bardolph and Nim had more valour than 757, yet 
they were both hanged ; and fo would +7: be, if he 
durſt ſteal, Shakſpearte. 

Come a little nearer this way, Shakſpeare, 

Within 75% three mile may you ſee it coming; 

I ſay a moving grove. Shakſpeares 

Mutt 1 endure all this ? Shakſpeare, 

This (ame ſhall comtort us concerning our toil. 


—_ 
This is not the place for a large reduction. Hale. 
There is a very great inequality among men as to 
their internal endowments, and their external condi- 
tions, in this life, Calamy. 
2. The next future. 


Let not the Lord be angry, and I will (peak yet 
- but his once: peradventute tea (hall be found there. 
. . Geneſis, 
3. This is uſed for this time, 

By this the veſſel half her codrſe had run. Dryd. 

4+ The laſt paſt, 

I have not wept 7his forty years; but now 
* mother comes afreſh into my eyes. Dryden. 

5. It is often oppoſed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav'ring ſails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas, and black Eurus blow, | 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel throw. Pope. 

According as the ſmall parts of matter are con- 
nected together after th or that determinate man- 
ner, a body of 207 or that denomination is produced. 


Bo le. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young heir ? 
are not his riches and his lewdneſſes ed of toge- 
ther? South, 


This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And preſſing for releaſe the mountains rend. 


6, When hit and that reſpet a former 
ſentence, his relates to the latter, that to 
the former member. See Tos k. 

Their judgment in bis we may not, and in that 
we need not follow, | Hooker 

7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. 

Conſider the arguments which the author had to 
write this, or to deſign the other, before you arraign 
Dryden, 


him. 
With endleſs pain :5/e man purſues 
What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe; 
And other fondly hopes to ſee 


What never was, nor e'er ſhall be. Prior, 
Tal'srtLz. 3. /. {Girrel, Saxon; diftels 
Dutch; carduus, Lab.] A prickl 


weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the thi/f/c grow alternately on the 
branches, and are prickly; and the heads are, for - 
the moſt part, ſquamoſe and prickly, Miller. 

The roots of les have my hunger ſed, 

Two roods of cultur d barley give me bread, . 
A rock my pillow, and green moſs my bed. Harte. 
* Hateful docks, rough th ffles, keckſies, bus. 
Get RE Aqui; and lay it to 
your heart. , 
—— There thou prick'ſ her with a tbif/e. Shakſp: . 
Thorns alſo and rhifles it ſhall 5 x 


| | Milian 
Tough thi/les choak'd che fields, and kill'd ths 


corn, | 8 
And an untiniſty crop of weeds was boru. Dryden: | 


neſs 
'E Graunt. 


EL 


e THO 1H 


Nie graſs will kin thiſtles.  » Mortimer Tu 0 | | | 
U Oo * N ; 
Ta1'srLE, golden. n./. A plant. Miller. 1. F awry. ed, ffrom thorn.] | complete ; thoroughſped, Generally i 
Tarteriy. 4%, - (ſom 150k} Over 1. Full of thorns; ſpiny ; rough; prickly, | a bad ſenſe, _ * Vin 
«oy 5 4 \ Y Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; When it was ſed to repeal 5 
grown with thiſtles. | He wore, ſweet head | a thorny diadem. Randolph. the ableſt of hath wk NG a teſt clauſe, 
Wide o'er the thifly lawn as ſwells. the breeze, The boar's eye-balls glare with fires Ranch and thorov ene the moſt 
A intact 74 N | Bi 8 , | . ghpaced Whigs fell off at h 
yr ar. * of veget ble down "FR + b 1 1 8 wood; mention of it. oy ' 5 
. Thomſon. a trench 1 'd appears. Dryden. f Jt, 
Trar'THER, adv. Vi en, Sax.] | 2 The wiſer madmen did he views toil 1 24. F [ thorough and 
1. To that place : oprnoſed to hither A thorny, or at beſt a barren ſoil. Dryden. WL wy Finiſhed in principles ; thorough. 
eee ee PP 85 aer | They on the bleaky top paced ; commonly, finiſhed in ill 
The gods are thed niche 1 rugged hills the /horzy bramble crop. Dryden. Our thoroughſped republick of whigs, FTI 
b From 8 did always chuſe their way; 2. Pricking vexatious. | f tains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, aud ker 
Ae we n No diſlike againſt the perſon ſors, are moſt highly uſeful to princes, Swifh, 
_ like a bridgroom from the eaſt, the ſun oy 2 ger NL 1 Sba lp. ftiteb.] Completely 3 fully A low 
he bigher h \ % tit o ition, and perplex? te „ 
N W r And thorny care, and kult and Ringing hate. * 
| A err and Ulyſſes watch the prey; a Diff lex Doung. oe 07 aloge can carry us r 5 wk 
nd thitber all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 3+ cult ; perplexing, | range, 
2. To that end ; to that point. " By how many tb>rny 2. hard ways they are 1 20 n s throp, threp, trep, trip, 
Tar THERTO. adv. '[thither and 1. To come thereunto, by how many civil broils. Spenſer. 6 rom the Saxon Sonp, which lip. 
that end; ſo far, Tro'roucHn, prepo/. [the word through | es a village. e Cibſon. 


extended into two ſyllables.] Tuos z. pronoun, 


THi'THERWARD. adv. [ thither and auard.] 1. By way of making paſlage or penetra- | L- The plural of that. 


Toward that place. 


| | Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give them all b 
Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once 7hitherward tion. ' / : ET =" ap 
* _—_ 1 his 2 den were next, Spenſer. | 2 By means of. Da ; FW Sach en, 

Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Florence: Mark Antony will follow ' | ich di F 
We met him birberward, for thence we came. Thorough the dernde of this untrod tate, | Veen barsadte, Long tid — ha wo 2 
1 Fo. Shakſpeare. \ 1 055 all true faith. „ Shakſpeare, | Of Helicon; we therefore may ſuppoſe 
As 325 wen Bf pu „ Mil HO ROUGH, adj, ['The adjective is always | Tbeſe made not E but the poets thoſe. Den bam. 
DET LS 1-0 ton; Kane | — Fate the prepoſition com- W —_ 
very goodly footſteps of their journey thitherward, monty !Þrough. 8.8 2. Tho fers to the f. 5 
but not the like of their return. LEfrange. | 1. Complete; full; perfect. „„ YT TY ee, zhefe to the 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry la "* The Iriſh horſebo ** the t h reformation latter ee 
y oroug 
They ſaw, and thitherward t Thent their way. | of that realm, ſhould be cut off. | Spenſer. Neither their fighs ror tears are true, 
Ha” | 4. He did not defire a thorough engagement till he | Nöte dd blow, theſe idly Falls 
Tno. adv, Bonne, Saxon.] had time to reform ſome, whom he reſolved never | - dal 3 2 * 
1. Then. Sper er, . | more to truſt, RW an, Clarendon. T n 482 To. n 00s Cowley, 
2. The! contracted for thonnh, | A thorough tranſlator muſt be a thorough 3 HOU. pronoun. [ U, Saxon 3 du, Dutch; 
. thorough pracdice of ſubjecting ourſelves ow 82 ws au tte — * 
N | „ *. 0 N e 2 | 2 
w_ 0 — ts 4 | [Vpang, Snong, Saxon, ] | wants of others, would extinguiſh in us 2 — . calls WF ens in 
Res 0 ® 1 5 9 3 » . 
* _—_— 1 8 Ho can I call a general diſregard and a 2 r on 18 NOW commonly uſed for the nomi- 
Laid by the Tance, unf wok Him ts the fling ; + | ves of all PIR improvements, a frailty or | native plural, N 
Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw | * & ar was as much in my power to | x, The ſecond pronoun perſonal. 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden. . K dgantF" > Laray, | Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 


2 ——— 


Ihe ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of ſo many large 2, Paſling through. 


The handle tow' 
Let all three fides be a double houſe, without IT IL Ge an catch 


? about the hand, without any lead at the end. thee 

3 ayes p Av: 44% . thorough lights on the ſides. Bac. | I have (bee not, and yet 1 ſee thee till, 

1 The ſmiths and armourers on palſreys ride, | 'Tro'R0UGHFARE. #. /. [thorough and | Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 

3 And nails for DRY ſpears, and :horgs me 4 fare. |. | > - as 00 fight ? ping Shakſpeare, 
= cou; 5 . | | . . Im as like to call Thee fo agai 
4 Tuonalerek. adj. (from thorax, Latin. ] | * v1 — es ; 2 paſſage without | To fpicon thee again, to Furt (bee too: 
Baäelonging to the breaſt. tad ke 4 three Rage, D 

9 Th? Hyrcanian deſarts are as thoroughfares now As to thy friend, Shakſpea 
—_— The chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakſpear Thou, if there be a thou in this baſe tow: * 
—_—. : Arbaithnot.| lis body is a paſſable catcaſe, if it be ö dingy Benito frond; 

= 'Tro's AL.. adj. from thorus, Latin.]| itisa thoroughfare for Reel, if it be not hurt, Who at enormous villan — pale, 5 

= Relating to the bed. | : ; Shakſpeare, | And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown ſail. Dryden. 
2 1550 The woifhment for adultery ; according to he 2 ee 2 NA. 1 2 2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 

4 a > 7 „ — | | 

| 4 ration. | | , A if mon ſhore for the good things of the world to paſs N 200 _ 8, Me * ” 
3 HORN. 2. /. ; iato. South, | © * UP lay. you; ut in 
= 2 _ w_ Bab Gothick ; Bonn. The courts are ill'd with a tumultuous din ſolemn language, and in addreſſes of wor- 
= nen; enn. . ; 5 | Of crowds, or ifluing forth, or eat'ring in; ſhip we * e 

3 1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, | A thoroughfare of news ; where ſome deviſe F. - 111 | 2 1 

5 3 Rs, Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth, Cengfis. Things never heard ; ſome mingle truth with lies. [ NOTRE « F | | * 
1 The molt upright is ſharper than a hn hedge. ; EG ADL {SEE 0 0, Dicks Cowley. 
—_ 8-8 - » Micah, | 2. Poegr of pull . | [Solemn, ] 8 

=. 2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. Hell, and't wee. F one realm, one continent For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

_— _ Flowers of all hue, and without corn the roſe, | Of ealy thoroughfare. | Milton.) 1 1 3 . e —_ 5 

F ; , / ' 4 0 A 

| Milton. | Tro'rovcHLY. adv. [from thorough.] | - Nor impotent to fate. ER 


3. Any thing troubleſome, Complotete : tolls 1 $2 | | | 
k The guilt of empire; all its h and cares | rg into db bofingk theroughly. Shakſpeare, | To Tnov. De” Gs [from thou. ] To treat 

. Be holy 8 FM aulbern We can never be grieved for (heir miſeries who | with familiarity. 288 | 
Tro'rRNAPPLE. 2. / A plant, ortimer.] ate thoroughly wicked, and have thereby juſtly * Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou H 


Tro'zNBACK. 2. / [raiaclavata, Latin, ] called their calamities on themſelves. ryden. | bim ſome thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. _— 
A fea fiſh. "nt One would think, chat every member of the com- Tnobek. communion, [Seah, Sax, thaub, 
: "The 2bornback, when dried, taſtes of fol de, munity who embraces with vehemence the princi- } Gothick.] | | 1 | 


AS uh ek Es e | ples of either party, had iborovghly fifted and exa- |} © F 

niac. | —_ Arbiithnot, 3 hom. alc POO Alen. 1, Notwithſtanding that; although. 
- Txo RNBUT., #*, fe [rhombus aculeatus, They had forgotten their ſolemn vows as ch0- | Not that 1 fo affirm, 7hbough ſo it ſeem. Milton. 
oy -  Latin.] A ſort of ſea fiſh, Ainſworth ; | roughly as if they had never made them. Atterbury. | © The ſound of love makes your foft heart afraid, 


r —_ , . 4 . Icandefire to perceive thoſe things that God has 
8 Alu or turbot. | 4 pare, ] Perfect in what is undertaken ;|| prepared for that love him, bong they be 


5 % 


RO 

hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it 
— 485 the heart of man to conceive, Locke, 
ee the name of abitracted ideas is attributed 
10 unirerſal ideas, yet this abſtraction is not rum 


2. 4; Tucuan. As if: like as if. 

i In the vine were three branches; and it Fen as 
, thou h it budded. 7 % dos rh 
g It Is uſed at the end of a ſentence in 

familiar language: however; yet. 
-* You ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: 

Tis dang*rous though to treat me in this ſort, 
And to refuſe my offers, though in ſport. Dryden. 
A A good cauſe would do well though; 

It gives my ſword an edge. Dryden, 


TaoucaT. The preterit and participle | 


paſſive of think, 
I told him what I :bowghr. 
Are my friends embark'd? 

Can any thing be engt of for their ſervice ? 

Whilſt 1 yet live, let me not live in vain. Addiſor. 
No other tax could have been thought of, upon 
. which ſo much money would have been immediately 

advanced. Addiſon. 
TuoucHTr. . / [from the preterit of To 
_ think. 


1. The operation of the mind; the act of 


Shakſpeare. 


thinking. 
Ad cards are dealt, and cheſsboards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward thoug bt. Prior. 


2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 
For our inſtruction to impart 5 
Things above earthly thought, Milton. 
. Sentiment; fancy; 1magery ; conceit, 
Thought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt in 
another language; but the words that convey it to 
our apprehenſfiov, which are the image and orna- 
ment of that !hczg t, may be ſo ill choſen as to 
make it appear uphandſome, Dryden. 
One may often find as much zbozgyt on the te- 
verſe of a medal as in a canto of Spenſer. Addiſon, 
Thoughts come crowdiog in ſo ſaſt upon me, that 
my ooly difficulty is to chuſe or to reject. Dryden. 
The 1h21ghts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking. 
bl, 5 Locle. 
| One only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
| : Pope, 
4. Reflection; particular conſideration, 
Why do you keep alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
_ Uking thoſe bought which ſhoald indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakſpeare. 
5. Conception ; preconceived motion, 
Things to their :bought 
Sor unimaginable as hate in heaven. 
6. Opinion; judgment. 
le that is ready to ſlip, is as a lamp deſpiſed in 
the hong ht of him that is at caſe. Jab. 
They communicated their bνεts on this ſub- 
ject to each other; and therefore their reaſons are 
ittle different. Dryden. 
Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his 7hought, 
And always thiaks the very thing he ought. Pope, 
7. Meditation; ſerious conſideration. 
Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of thought. 
» Roſcommon, 


Milton. 


8. Deſign; purpoſe. | 
The thoughts | think towards you are thoughts 


of peace, and not evil. eremiah, 
Nor was godhead from her thought, Milton, 
9. Silent contemplation. | 
Who is ſo groſs 
That cannot ſee this palpable device ? 


Yet who fo bold, but ſays, he ſees it not? | 
Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in 2 

| | t. 
10. Solicitude; care; concern. 
Let us return, leſt he leave caring ſor the aſſes, 
and take thought for us. 1 Samuel. 
. _ Hawis was put in trouble, and died with /houg bt 
and anguiſh before his bufigeſs came to 8 
A a + Aaron. 
Adam took no thowgt, eating his fill, Milton. 
11. Expectatiou. FOOD | 


” | U 


* 


0 


The main deſery 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shatſpeare. 

12. A ſmall degree; a ſmall quantity. It 

ſeems a looſe term, but is uſed by good 
writers, 

His face was a hot longer than the exact V kay 
metrians would allow. Sidney 
| Tf our own be but equal, the law of common in- 
| dulgence alloweth us to think them at the leaſt half 

a !bought the better, becauſe they are our own. 


A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 
away by degrees, will ſwim under water, yet not 
link unto the bottom: if the cork be a thought too 
light to fink under the ſurface, the water may be 
attenuated with ſpirits of wine. Brown. 

My giddineſs ſeized me; and though I now totter, 
yet I think I am a roughly better. Swift, 


Tro'venTrul. adj. [thought and Full.] » 


1, Contemplative ; full of reflection; full 
of meditation, 


And then reſolv'd what Faunus had divin'd. 
Dryden. 
2, Attentive; careful, 
Thoughtfil of gain, I all the live-long da 
Confirm A deep. x Philips. 
3. Promoting meditation; favourable to 
muſing. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ſteel now glitters in the muſes? ſhades. £ope, 
4+ Anxious ; ſolicitous. 
In aweful pomp, and melancholy tate, 
See ſettled reaſon on the judgment- ſeat; 
Around her crowd diſtruſt, and doubt and fear, 
And thoughrful foreſight, and tormenting care. 


Prior. 


THro'ucHTFULLY. ad. from thoughtful. | 


With thought or conſideration ; with 
ſolicitude. 


Tnoluenrrulxrss. . /. [from thought- 
FRO 
1. Deep meditation. 

While the nervous fibres preſerve their due tenſion 
and firmneſs, and the ſpirits are tranſmitted to them 
from the brain, endowed with due ſtrength, ſwift- 
neſs, and vivacity, and ſuffered to attend their duty, 
without the avocations of ;houghrfulneſe and intenſe 
contemplation, the concoction of the meats is well 


performed. : Blackmore. 
2. Anxiety; ſolicitude. 
'Tro'vGHTLESS. adj, [from thought.) 
1. Airy; gay; ed. 7 


2. Negligent; careleſs. 


without remorſe tor the paſt, and rhough1/eſs of the 
future. Y Rogers, 
| 3. Stupid; dull, 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And ſeems defign's for thoughtleſs majeſty : 
Thoughtleſs as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, 


'T'wo'vGHTLESSLY. adv. | from thought.) 


In reſtleſs hurries 1houghtle/uly they live, 
At ſubſtance oft unmoy'd, for ws grieve. 1 
| ; Garth, 


/:fs.)] Want of thought; abſence of 


} Tno'venTsICK, a [thought and fel. 
. bo hu My | 


| Uneaſy with reflection. 


Heav'n's face doth glow 
With triftful viſage ; and, as *gaioft the doom, 
Is thougb//ick at the act. Shakſpeare, 


| - duy/end, Dutch.] 
1. Ihe number of ten hundred. | 
About three tbomſand years ago, navigation of the 
| * world for remote voyages was greater than at this 
day. Bacon, 


2. Proverbially, a great number. 


Hooker. 


On theſe he mus'd within his :ough!ful mind, | 


It is ſomething peculiarly ſhocking to ſee gray hairs | 
And ſpread in folemn ſtate ſupinely reign, Dryden. 
Without thought; careleſly ; ſtupidly, 


THo'UGHTLESSNESS. . /. [from thought- | 


| THo'VUsAND. 4 or 1. . [Supend, Sax. 


THR 


So fair, and !horſand, thorſard times more fair 
She ſeem'd, when the preſented was to fight, 
LA Spenſer. 
For harbour at a t5zy/and doors they knock'd, 
Not one of all the h:ufand but was lock d. 


Da den. 
Search the herald's roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan tree, 
And thou, a zhouſard off, a fool of long degree. 
Dryden, 
Though he regulates himſelf by juſtice, he finds 
a !bouſand occaſions for generoſity and compaſſion. 
Spectator. 
How many thouſands pronounce boldly on the 
affairs of the publick, whom God nor meu never 
qualified for ſuch judgment ! Watts 


THro'U$AaNDTH. adj. [from thouſand, ] The 
hundredth ten times told; the ordinal of 


a thouſand ; proverbially, very nume- 
rous, 


He that will divide a minute into a thouſand 
parts, and break but a part of a 1hou/andth part in 
the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of him, that 
Cupid hath clapt him o' th' ſhoulder, but I'll war- 
rant him heart whole. Shakſpeares 
Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait? 

More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage, 
Their volumes ſwell beyoud the 1hofandth page. 
; Aen. 

The French hugonots ate many thouſand witneſſes 
to the contrary; and I with they deſerved the 1hgu- 
ſana!h part ot the good treatment they have received. 


Swift. 

THrowL, z. J. A piece of timber by 

which oars are kept in their places when 

rowing, Ainſw, 

THrA'LDoM. z. J. | from tbrall.] Slavery; 
ſervitude. | 

How far am I inferior to thee in the (tate of the 


mind! and yet know I that all the heavens cannot 
bring me to ſuch thra/dom. Sidney. 
He ſwore with ſobs, b 

That he would labour my delivery. 
— Why ſo he doth, when he delivers vou 


: . Shakfpeare. 
This country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth 
under the Turkiſh dun. Sand 


He ſhall rule, and ſhe in 2braldbm live. Dryden. 

They tell us we are all born ſlaves; lite and 
thraldom we entered into together, and can never 
be quit of the one till we part with the other. 


4 Locke, 
THRALL. z. /. ðnæl, Saxon.) 
1. A flave; one who is in the power of 
another. Not much in uſe. | 
No 7hralls like them that inward bondage have. 
Sidney, 
But fith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge need, 
Let her accept me as her faithful 1&ra//. Spenſer, 
Look gracious on thy proſtrate . Shakſp, 
The two delinquents 
That were the faves of drink, and thra/ls of ſleep. 
W+ : Shakſpeare, 
I know I'm one of Nature's little kiogs ; 
Yet to the leaſt and vileſt things am thra/l. Davies, 
That we may fo ſuffice his vengeful ire, | 
Or do him mightier ſervice, as his thralle * 
right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. Milian. 
2. Bondage; ſtate of ſlavery or confine- 
ment. | F 
3. Her men took land, a 
And firſt brought forth Ulyſſes, bed, and all 
; 3 3 it; be ill in thrall 
all-tubduing ſleepe. | 2 . 
| And laid about him. till his noſe * 
From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe. 
5 e Hudibrat. 
To THRALL, v. 4. -Spenſer, [from the 
noun.] To enſlave; to bring into the 
power of another, Out of uſe. 
Let me be a ſlave t“ atchieve the maid, 
| Whoſe ſudden Gight hath cbra/l'd my 7 


SH 2 . 
* 


From this earth's zhra/dom to the joys of heav'n. 


= 
0 8 TID 2 * ah on 


„ 8 THR ern 


Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode { The eagerneſs and trembling of the fancy doth | 3. To menace by action. 


| The dad wick bad, a fpider with a toad. not always regularly follow the ſame even thread of Void of < 
. For ſo ill tbralli not them, but they tame ill diſcourſe, but ſtrikes upon ſome other thing that hath | He threaten'd with his 1 hs 
And make her do much good againſt her will, | | relation toit., fl.. r 
F | Sk Donne. The gout being a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, "The noiſe increaſes as the billows roar as 
3 The author of nature is not thralled to the laws | makes it ſa hard to cure; diſeaſes are ſo as they are | When rowling from afar they rhrear the tar 
of nature, „ Drummund.| more remote in the thread ot the motion of the | en feat a, D-yden 
THxa'erLe. 2, /. The windpipe of any | fluids. _ a - , Aroutbnot. | TüRRATENT ER. 2. /. [from threaten } 
animal. They ftill retain it in the To THREAD, v. 9. [from the noun.] ,- Menacer ; one thar threatens, g 
Scottiſh dialect; we ſay rather Shrottle. 1+ To paſs through with a thread. | Be ſtirring as the time ; be fire with fire; 
To TrurAsH, wv. a. [Sanpean Saxon; The largeſt crooked needle, with a ligature of the Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
| . 37 , ſize of that I have zhreaded it with, in taking up Of bragging horrour. : Shak; 
der, then, Dutch.) W 0 ick veil; ont ip : þeare, 
f the ſpermatick veſſels. Sharp. The fruit, it gives you life 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. | 2. To paſs through; to pierce through. To knowledge by the threat” ner. AI ton. 
This is written variouſly 2h raſßb or threſb, Thus out of ſeaſon threading dark-eyed night. | THRE'A TENING, x. / from threaten, | A 


but rhraſb is agreeable to etymology. Shakſpeare. | menace; a denunciation of evil, 


Firſt tbraſb the corn, then after burn the ſtraw. 6 . Being preſt to th' war, ; ZEneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, . 
- : Shakſpeare. | Ev A when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat" ning 
1 Gideon threſbed wheat to hide it. udges. They onde not thread the gates. Shakſpeare. cry'd. | Dryden 
4 | Here be oxen for burnt ſacrifice, and thre/ving in- THREADBARE, adj. [ thread and bare. ] How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that 
8 3 2 ad Lata 2 Samucl. | 1. Neprived of the nap; wore to the naked 8 ray with God = = ſervants, to ule auy 
1 | nt un your en grain 1 ay, | | threads. 75 8 2 un ind . reatnings towards them, to damn and 
en ee ates ener and odd tes he wane. | them an dp and marc ad ea he 
g N j 1 : Spenſer. » q 5 
ee erregte g cn reren, f. er om ri 
r FOIL "ara? ee and ſet a new nap upon it: ſo he had need; for tis With menace; in a threatening manner, 
6 , ae 4 e threadbare. | Shakſpeare, The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
firſt 757 oſbin de; bob vos cas an Will any freedom here from you be borne, | Before 1 ſpeak, too threat ningly replies. Shakſpeare. 
2. To beat 2 ba drab Y 1 | 4 Ip + po are threadbare, and whoſe 8 Taur'taTFUL, adj. [threat and full, | Full 
AY zun fe of „ oe, | of threats; minacious 
Thou ſcurvy valiant afs! thou art here but to | lk'd ſt | | o_. * 4 b 
thraſh Trojans, and thou art bought and ſold among 25 bs reeds nn ps 555 arg *. 1 1 Hi Like as a warlike brigandive applide 
thoſe of any wit like a Barbarian ſlave. Shakſpeare, | Fe din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk. Swift. | by”. lay : * N ws. ＋ 3 3 
Ta TRRASH v. 2. To labour; to drudge. A Thracian ſlave the porter's place maintain'd, — M9 ITO 0s. 5 7 
I rather would be Mevius, tbreſb for rhimes _ Sworn foe to threadbare ſuppliants, and with pride | , D er. 
Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny d. THREE. adi. nie, Sax. dry n 
* ip 3 —_ divine, . | Hirte. Welſh and Erſe; tres, Latin.] 
hich is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 2. Worn out; trite, 1. Two and one. 
| FO Dryden. A hungry leanefac'd villain, . Prove this a proſp'rous day, the 7bree-nook'd 
_ "I Tara'sy ER, 7. P from thraſh. One A mere anatomy, a mountebank, _ . | world | 
1 who thraſhes corn. * = þ ].,Que| A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Shak p. Shall bear the olive freely. Shakſpeare, 
4 Our ſoldiers, like a lazy rhraſber with a flail, Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale | If you ſpeak three words, it will three times re- 
| ; ir fri topicks and | threadbare quotations, not handling | port you the whole Tree words. Bacon. 
Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. unn f — i 
e Sßhbalſpeare. their ſubject fully and cloſely. Swift. Great Atreus' ſons, Tydides fixt above, 
| Not barely the plowman's pains, the reaper'sand | , If be underſtood trade, he would not have men- | With bree-ag'd Neſtor. | Creech, 
= 4 threfver's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be tioned this th readbare and exploded project. Child. Jove hurls the hre · ſork d thunder from e 
We . aounted into the b ti the labour ' ad;. [from thread | Ges daijon. 
2 : — N r "It ny L WP ts EN. adj, [from thr cad. Made of Theſe three and three with ofter bands we Por 
T 9 Locke. Behold the threaden ſails, | . Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 
HRA SHING F Look. . 2 An area on Borne with th* inviſible and creeping wind, | And dragg'd the i4ree-mouth'd dog to upper day. 
which corn is beaten, | Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea. Dope. 
In vain the hinds the Tbreſbing: Hor prepare, Shakſpeare, A ſtrait needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with a &rce- 


And exerciſe their flails in empty air. Dryden. | Ty TyuREAP. % a. A country word de- | edged point, uſeful in ſewiug up dead bodies. 
Delve of convenient depth your 7 N SHORE 41 /. | en | 2) Sharp. 
ore noting to argue much or contend. Ai. 2. Proverbially, a {mall number. 


Wich temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er. | | | 
© 8 5 8 : " Dryden. THREAT.  /« [from they erb.] Menace; Away, thou tbree-inch'd fool ; I am no beaſt, 
Taxrxaso'nicat. adj, [from Thraſe, a CON of = 5H 3 : 3 Shatf care. 
| ; ere is no terror us, in your reals. A baſ d, ſhallow, beggarly, tbree- ſuited 
88 old comedy.] - Boaſtful; , e eee. 
ging. S { The emperorperceiving that his beats were little | 


| ; is $i f | ld, Saxon, ] 
His humqur is lofty, his diſcourſe ded, regarded little to threaten any more. THREEFOLD. ad. ðneopald, a 
eee ” Hayward. | Thrice repeated ; conſiſting of three. 

' wicah. - | Shakſpeare. Do not believe A threefold cord is not eaſily broken. Eccigſiaſticus. 
Taxav E. &. /« [Snap Saxon. ] " Thoſe rigid threats of death ye ſhall not die. By a tbreefold juſtice the world hath been governed 

1. A herd; à drove "Ons of uſe, Y F e Milton, | from the beginning: by 2 * natural, by woe 
751 e 5 . : of | the parents and elders of families governed their 

2. The number of two dozen. I know To TurzAr. 9 [Spearian, Sax. ; childfen, in which * anc, voy natural 
not how derived. . 7e Turz/aTaEN. threat is ſeldom uſed iety : again, by a juſtice divine, drawn from the 
| THREAD. 1. J. Inæd, Saxon; draed, but in poetry. ] PT HADES 1 | ws of God: and the obedience was called con- 
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| Y . ſcience: and laſtly, by a juſtice civil, begotten by 
| .  Dutchs] Tay” To menace; to denounce evil. ele ee en 
1. A ſmall line; a ſmall twiſt; the rudi. 15 F ede e e 

N 1 ee eee r = 


. | 2 "7 A bull a ram a boar, Fer: Pope. 
Wich edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shak/ſp. | 2 To menace; to terrify, or. attempt to , , 


i Though the flender thread of dyed lle looked on | terriſy, by ſhowing or denouncing evil. THEE ed ho, up m/e 8 L. pence. | A 
2 — hem 23 works et * an 94 It has with * 5 5 threatened, = lver coin valued at thrice a 
5 ea are drought » their colour de.] if a noun; 1 if a ver. 9 | | 
| = gn qe | 1 3d 27 8 Boyle, What ay ou me with telling of the king ? | 00 A 8 bow d would hire * 8 
+ og ny cp ee | Cha Lell bim, and ſpare not. Shakſpeare, | 8 reer e 15 3 pe 1 
i : 4 4 not receive a {ore "Io . ; pman. That it ſpread no further, ſraitly threaten them ying a cauſtick, e an eicar t compa $ 
1 )!: U ho man , ĩ „. 
1 1 8 f 4 . ys 30 8 e | an 
18 9 tite. South, | ©. The void erofount ROE of. eee : r TY 
I be art of Seeking is the ſkill of cutting to a Wide gapi e loſs of bei Taaszrzxux. adj. U 3 is Latin. | 
- © gbread betwixt flattery and ill- manners. L. ; range. | is N * 1 utter 4 10g Milton. |. n mean. | ah 
2. Aby thing continued in a courſe; uni- This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair | TERXE'EFILE. 2. / [three and pile, | 
bonn tenor. ee deſexy'd a watchlul piit's eie. Pope: eld dame for good velvet, 
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Tnazzrik xp. adj. Set with a thick pile; 
in another place it ſeems to mean piled 
one on another, 
Thou art de n Ii ker 
e 
| > as lief be Engli 7 bre 
Threepil'd hyperboles ; ſpruce affeQation. Shak/. 
Tare'ssCORE. adj. [three and ſcore, | 
rice twenty; ſixty. 
E and 4 can remember well. Shak/. 
Their lives before the flood were abbreviated aſter, 
and contracted unto hundreds and FP. ITY 
hace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 
m. the nerves, and purify'd the blood: | 
But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 


Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and 5594 


thou *rt a tbreepil'd piece: 
as be piled as thou 


ens 
Taurzno'DY. #. J. [Yewodiz,] A ſong of 
lamentation. | 


Taxs'saeR. n. / [properly braſßer.] 
Here too the fbreſber bragdiſhing his flail, 
Beſpeaks a maſter. Dedſley. 
TyrE'SHING, See To THRASH. 
The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, 
Leſt on the zhreſbing floor his ſheaves prove chaff. 
Milton. 
Gideon was taken from thre/bing, as well as 
Cincinnatus from the plough, to command armies. 
Locke, 
Tayxz'sHoLD, z. / [Snepepald, Saxon.) 
The ground or ſtep under the door; en- 


trance; gate; door. : 
Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, _ 
Him at the bre/bo/d met ſhe well did 1 
Ver. 
Many men, that ſtumble at the rörgſbold, 
Are well fore told that danger lurks within. Sap. 
| Not better 
Than ſtill at hell's dark Threſbold t' have ſat watch, 
Uanam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half-ſtarv'd ? 
We Milton. 
Before the ſtarry thre/bold of Jove's court 
My manſion is, where thoſe . . ſnapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd I 
In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 
There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 
The peaceful /bre/bold, and befieg'd the door. 
Dryden. 
Taxxew. The preterit of throw, 
A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threro : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous ſtone, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the folid bo. 
Tarics. adv. [from three.] 
1. Three times, 
Thrice he aſſay d it from his foot to draw, 
And thrice in vain to draw it did aſſay, | 
It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. 
, Spenſer. 
Thrice within this hour 
1 faw him down; /hrice up again and * 
N 4 balſpeare. 
- Thrice did he knoek his iron teeth; rice howl, 
And into frowns his wrathful forehead rowl. 


Cowley. 
2. A word of amplification. | 
Thrice noble lord, let me intreat of you 
To pardon me. | Shakſpeare. 
Thrice and four times happy thoſe 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy'd. 


8 8 
To TRI. v. 4. [this is corrupted from 
tbread; in French enfiler.] To flide 
through a narrow paſſagee. 
Some bird the mazy rioglets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. 
'FHRIFT. 2. / [from thrive.) 
1. Profit; gain; riches gotten ; ſtate of 
proſpering. 3 | 
He came out with all his clowns, horſt upon ſuch } 
cant jades, and ſo Furniſhed, as I thought with my- 
fell, u that were brit, I wiſhed none of my friends 


1 


: - 


e 


| or latiecks ever to fire. Sidney. | 


* 


T H R 
Lou ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer's thrift. 
* # Shakſpeare, 
: Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
1 have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould be tortunate. Sbabſpeare. 
Should the poor be flatter'd ? 
No; let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnaat hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakſpeare. 
2, Parſimony ; frugality ; good huſbandry, 
The reſt unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to 
fall to thrift, prove very good huſbands. Spenſer. 
Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely rbrift, 
there grow many future inconveniences and continual 
charge in repairing and re-edifying ſuch imperfect 
ſlight-built veſſels. Raleigh. 
Thus heaven, though all- ſufficient, ſhows a thrift 
In his conomy, and bounds his gift. Dryden. 
3. A plant, | . 
THRI FTILY., adv. [from thrifty.) Fru- 
gally ; parfimoniouſly, 
Cromartie after fourſcore went to his country- 


houſe to live thriftily, and ſave up money to ſpend 
at London. 3 : Swift. 


THR1'FTINESS, . /. [from thrifty.) Fru- 
gality ; huſbandry, 
If any other place you have, 

Which aſks ſmall pains, but :hriftine/3 to ow. 
| penſer. 
Some are cenſured for keeping their own, whom 
tenderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth to ſpend 
diſcreetly; whereas ſuch need no great briftine/s 
in preſerving their own, who aſſume more liberty in 
exacting from others. Wotton. 


Tar1'eTLESS, adj. [from 2hbrift.]Profuſe ; 
excr avagant . 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Conſumed had their goods and thriftleſt hours, 
And thrown themſelves into theſe heavy ſtowers. 

Spenſer 
He ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, 
As thrifileſs ſons their ſcraping fathers gold. Sha#/. 
Tax1'ery, adj. [from thrift. | 
1. Frugal; ſparing; not profuſe ; not 
laviſh, | : 
Though ſome men do, as do they would, 
Let thrifty do, as do they ſhould, Tuffer, 
Nature never lends ' 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddeſs the determines 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, | 
Shakſpeare, 


Thanks and uſe. 
Leit he ſnould neglect his ſtudies 
Like a young heir, the 1brifty goddeſs, 
For fear young malter ſhould be {poil'd, 
Would uſe him like a younger child. Sift, 
1 am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, 
of which he hath not been thrifty; but wonder he 
has no more diſcretion, Swift. 
2. Well huſbanded. _ | 
I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father. Shakſp. 


To Thrill. b. a. [Synlan, Saxon; drilla, | 
Swediſh. ] To pierce; to bore; to pene- 
trate ; to drill, 

The cruel word her tender heart ſo thril/'d, 
That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 

And ftormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd 
With dying tit, that down ſhe fell for pain. 


He pierced through his chaffed cheſt 
With Srilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc'd his lordly heart. Spenſer, 

A ſervant, that he bred, rhrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act; bending his ſword 


To his great maſter. Shakſpeare, | 
Nature, that heard ſuch ſound, 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region thrilling, 

Naw was almoſt won, 
To think her part was done. Milton. 


To THRILL. v. 2. | 


4. To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. 


| ſerves the 14riving of every one. 


Spenſer, 


F | ' 
THz1'vincLy. adv, 


I, To have the quality of piercing, 


if 


THR 


The knight his :4ri//art ſpear again aſſay'd 
In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. Spenſer, 
With that one of his {5ri//ant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer, 


2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 


ſound, 


The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks, and ſhrieking cries. 


Spenſer. 


. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation, 


To ſeek ſweet ſafety out, 
In vaults and priſons; and to fhrill and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman. Shakſþ. 
Art thou not horcibly afraid > Doth not thy blood 
thrill at it? ; Shakſpeare, 


A faint cold fear brill through my veins, 

That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Thok/peares 
A ſudden horror chill | 

Ran through each nerve, and thrilld inev'ry vein, 

Addiſ ons 


To THRIVE. v. 2. pret, zhrove, and ſome. 


times leſs properly, thrived; part. 
thriven. [Of this word there is 1 


ſatis factory etymology: in the northern 
dialect they uſe throdden, ts make grow ;. 


perhaps zhrove was the original word, 

from throa, Iſlandick, 10 increaſe.] To 

proſper; to grow rich; to advance in 

any thing deſired. | 
The better thou thrive/, the gladder am l. 


Tufſer. 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king ; 
Diſmiſs his power, he meant to viſit us. Shakſp, 
It grew amongſt buſhes, where commonly plants 
do not thrive. - 
They by vices thrive, 
Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. 
Sandy. 
O ſon! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 
For us, his offspring dear ? Milton, 
Thoſe who have reſolved upon the thriving fort 
of piety, ſeldom embark all their hopes in one 
bottom, Decay if Fiety. 
A careful ſhepherd not only turns his flock into a 
common paſture, but with particular advertence ob- 
Decay of .P iely. . 
Growth is of the very nature of ſome things : to 
be and to /hrive is all one with them; and they 
know no middle ſeaſon between their ſpring and 


their fall. South. 
Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 
To lee the rebel /r. the loyal eroſt. Dryden. 


Seldom a {briving man turns his land into money 
to make the greater advantage. Locke. 
The 7hriven calves in meads their food forſake, 
And render their ſweet ſouls before the plenteous - 
rack. _ , Dryden. 
A little hope but I have none, | 
On air the poor camelions thrive ; 1 
Deny 'd ev'n that, my love can live. Cranuilli. 
Such a care hath always been taken of the ejtyj 
charities, that they have tbriven and proſpered gra- 
dually from their infaney down to this very day. 
| Faw; ah 


In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 
Sprung = rank weed, and thriv'd with large in- 
creaſe, 5 pe. 
Diligence and humility is the way to torine in the 
riches of the — as well as in gold. 
Watts. 
Perſonal pride, and affectation, a delight in 
beauty, and fondneſs of finery, are tempers that 
muſt either kill all religion in the foul, or. be them 


ſelves killed by it; they can no more tbriue te 
ther, than health and eſs 21 8 75 =» 


0 0 


[Tanr'ves. 2. . [from thrive.] One that 


proſpers ; one that grows rich, | 

He had ſo well improved that little ſtock hie 

father left, as he was like to prove a thriver in the 
end. | Hayward. 
[from.1briving,] In 

a proſperous wax. =. 5 


's 
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1 = : * | | 7 f 
„ n 
Trxro', Contracted by batbarians | i 5 
| by from | travail with her ſons, and at one fruitful bree briog | The black-hird and hre with th 


; * Fi | forth all the generations of learned j | 
at thanks can wretched fugitives return, noble and ignoble duft 3 and untearoed, voices bid welcome to the cheetſ 1 Melodious 
Who, ſcatter'd thro' the 38 | l | Rogers, riul ſpring, 
| e MONT WANs 2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mor Trro'tTTLE, 2. / [f 2 
by | £ | , . a tal ſtru I : — 1 p 3 * N. * rom ; A on, 
Tun r. 2. . [Snore, nora, Sax. | | O N windpipe ; the larin 8] The 
1. The forepart of the neck; the paffa rey" have mind of that moſt bitter bre, | At the upper extreme ith h n 
of e ant delt paſſages the tree does fall, ſo lies it ever low. | e the ound. ath no larinx or thy. 
© The gold 1 give thee will I n | T | Spenſer. | To Turo* 8 
c melt, and pour | o eaſe them of their gri 0 TuRo'TTLE. v. a. . 1 
R ys throat. $hatſpeare. | ar fears of _—_ ſtrokes, their — Io choke; to "ext en Kitt Wk. 
|; ore cou not r pangs of love, - 1 « b 1 
1 had moſt there fo n 1 fragi : ps og yrs N throes, ping the breath. * ſtop- 
Stuck in my throat. 8 , Shakſpeare Ia lite's uncertain voyage, I will do in 9 have ſeen them ſhiver and look pal 
© Larifſa's gutturals bi one . Spe Eindndls tn them. , $6.1 Make 42 in the midſt of enen _ 
He ſmooth'd his voice to the Bizanti | To TuROR | | {/peare. Throttle their practis'd accents | 2 
zantine note. THROE, v. a. [from the noun.] Tof Aud, i If nts in their fears 
2. The main road of I Harte. put in agonies. a , in concluſion, dumbly have broke off. 
Li ; 0 n 4 . . 
rnd boa any p woes * The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim As when Antæus in Iraffa ſtrov Shakſpeare, 
e Fug —— e thee, and a birth, indeed, With Jove's Alcides, and oft foil's ſtill 
| p ery : ich trees thee much to yield. Sba t ypeare. Receiving from his mother earth Si "= 
U 


Freſh from his fall and fiercer grapple join'g 
» 


Of ſul ier* 
Ol ſulphurous war, on Tevjer's dreadful field. THRONE. 2. / [thronus, Lat. Y e eee rol 
f ength in th” air, expir'd and fell 


Thomſon, | 1. A royal ſeat; the ſeat of a king. 


3. To cut the TuroaT, To murder int 
p : - to Boundleſs intem 7 i 
kill by violence. 3 Th' untimely 3 — 1 His throat half zbrorcled with corrupted — 
W rok bred up amangſt the Engliſhmen, when _ = of many kings. Shs . And breathing through his jaws a beiching dem: 
l — ome kern, are made more fit 4 2 their] Their dara _— from his throne beheld ; The throttling quinſey *ti een 
0 yſer. Ulititude. 2 . : ney tis m ſta » 0 
. bey dr ar mg 1 ir aa * once thought a «temple, mg * | And rheumatiſm I ſend to jock 9 i 
? o cut his throat, Wh un p , = in. 
mould you kill a man that kills nobody 4 1 ng where kings were crown'd. Dns. 1 N thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong = a 
1 Tuo | L' Eftrange. P e have now upon the 7hroxe a king willing and 11 haſt not a groat to atone for a rape. 
BK Tanro'aTPIPE. 2. /. [throat and pipe. able to correct the abuſes of the age, Davenant. | T j Swift 
WO The weaſon ; the windpipe. Y Ms ſeat of a biſhop, | Rte 8 of ebrive, | 
nn | © res | i hops preached on the ſteps of the altar ſtandi | ngland never ire ſo well, nor was th 
| 1. /; [throat and wort; having not as yet ing, | brought into Eogland ſo e ee ated 
diortalis, Lat. ] A ng '" 8 yet aſſumed the ſtate of a zhroxe. : fiace. 8 great an increaſe of wealth 
Aylife. Locke, 


7 TuroB. v. 2. [from FogvSrw, Mi ,| To THRONE. 4 | 

4 1 Hegg, Minſpew | r. v. v. [from the noun, ] I THROUGH. prep, I Bunh | 

- and Junius; formed in imitation of the 2 ; to ſet on a royal ſeat, 3 19]. Datch ; 241. 055 wan. * 

found, Sinner; perhaps contracted from hey have, as who have not, whom their great 1: From end to end of; along the whole 
| 5 alon e 


| throw up 1 ſtars f. 

| f 1 A e fe hob maſs or compaſs, 

I 1. To heave; to beat; to riſe as the breaſt True image of eg h Shakſpeare, He hath beer ſo ſucceſsful wi 

8 Ich ſ. - ie father, whether thron'd th | a ful with common head 

| | wh 1orrow or diſtreſs, In the boſom of bliſs and light of ligh at he hath led their belief z5rough 9% 

| H : b Wn 9 ght of light, of aaturs. gh all the works 

3 ere may his head live on m tb ceiving or remote from » , | 

| F — 5 -prom In fleſhly tabernacle and h = 1 enſhrin'd | A ſimplicity ſhines r6r0ygh all h tov 

N ; 1 | all : 10 

Y 2 3 _ to know one thing : pea Fes | He thron'd in glaſs, A bee. it "I orig Fame of th” aſſerted ſ- {AH . 

| +5 FRY uo's iſſue ever reign ? Sbalſpeare. FW P 1 erted ſea thruugh 1 8 

k 15 1 es * e by — heart Inns NG. . h [Snang, Saxon 3 bom ade France and Spain ambitious of his love. T 

] I throbe with fear, and akes oh wines trons. 1 ferns þ refs. ] N A 3 ; a mul. 2. Noting paſſage. | Dryden, 

5 . Addifon, | g againſt each other. Through the gate of i TRE 

. 4 How that warm'd me! How my thro — 3 us oh heaps go offer up our lives: 1 His valiant offs - yh IRR 

. 91 heart | D e 2 enow yet living in the field, The ſame thing happened when I i 

: r to the image of my father's joy, o ſmather up the Engliſh in our throngs. priſm 2 of the ſun's light, and e eee oe 

: 7 ſtrain me in your Edding arms | Shakſpeare upon the hole ſhiniog by the li | corangs It 

3 . * Np A throng 5 a beyond it. | Y ight of the clouds 

2. LS rag to palpitate. ON: ons — A e Huorr 3. By tranſmiſſion. FO 

} Ila the depending orifice there was a throb | elves over ber lubrick throat Thruugh theſe hands this ſcience 

3 + the arterial bloods #6 in an regte, C TT aur 

6 being choaked in by the contuſed flelh, Y/ifeman. Will make his e re _ ſi a things are preſented only * 

| 'THROB, *. h [from the verb.] Heave; | 1 2 of great and good . wes Dsl 2 on theſe, das all oo 
<q NN maler. underſtanding rhrough theſe > Cas — 


beat; ftroke of palpitation W 
0 ith ſtudious thought obſery'd th” illuſtri | 
| Uuſtrious 4+ By means of; by a | - 
gency of; in con- 


20 She ſigh d from bottom of her wounded breaſt 
And after many bitter tho, did throw he I — ſ | 
a a, , e 
. „ The deen ugs fene s 
7 be e . . | ure fall 
Thou talk'& like one who never felt Peer. To TaxoONG. v. 2. [from the noun.] To LR NT be . 
Th impatient Tbrobt and longings of a ſoul crowd; to come in tumul n ag you may deſerve of him br me. 
That pants and reaches after diſtant good. — | tudes, ultuous multi. 5 ouch fothfolneſs the building decayet}, evi 
; * eee | " Addifon.| | 11 n \ through idleneſs of _ 06 eg dogayetd, and 
| 'T Ot. . /. from Bnopian, to fuffer, | The dumb men throng te fee kim. od the blind through. | 25. droppeth 
,:, Saxon. ] 3 5; To 2 him ſpeak, 5 l Shatſpe 3 0 4 will not make this a general eee 
en of nil; the anguiſh of| «is fig patio .. . 
Z "bringing e ildren: it is likewiſe written upon his neck, crying out, M 1 My aha har, oat fl Some chrough ambition, or through thi Mie. 
= 2 ye We. le | To Taxon. v. 4. To . 11 . flain their brothers, and their country to , 
NO But took me in my broes. : Shakſpeare. mode with crowds or tumuls. 4 Io him, to him "tis givin Dryden, 
* mu 5D rſwaſive and practical tract, which was ex- Thou wi In fay, thou haſt gold : Paſſion, and care, and anguiſh do den 
 eceding agreeable to his defires, coſt him moſt throes ou wilt be throng'd too ſhortly. = Shakſpeare Through him ſoft peace, and lenitudeof ; 
: : and gs of birth, © Pr. Flr. © - The multitude throng thee and preſs thee. ; | Perpetual o'er the world m'd arg 
: y womb pregnant and now exceflive'grown, | Al 0 8 Luke. IE | 2 3 
+" Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. Milton. 1 wen, throng'd, the gates TaHrovu GH. adv. 1 | wu 
ef knowing 'twas m labour, I complain warm'd. Milian. 1. From one end or fide t. | 
Ot ſydden ſhootings, and of grinding pain, Tux | ; r ide to the other. 
My tbr grinding pain, f sTLE. 2. /. I Fnoyrle, Sax.] Th | You'd be ſo lean, that blaſts of Tanuary 
1 «64 u thicker, and my cries ra tr | thruſh ; a ſmall ſingin bird © | Wouldblow you through and We. & 
2 Fo 2 F \ 8 þ 4 en. The throftl * h hi : 9 | 1 * Inquite how m N - 6 « 4 eat. 
5 | that when earth N * en is note 10 true : wt neta may tinaed 
W + DRE: ſhall be ue in The ces with Litde quill. | „ Shohſpedre, | through; and with u bat, ad 1 4 — * 
| 5 NOS 1 | W Bacon. 


x 


6 


HR. 
Fon ted fatire runs him 2browgh and 7brough, 


| To ut ſtand the mind of him that writ, is to 
dead the whole letter through, 


other Locke. 


8 che end of any thing; to the ulti- 
: mate purpoſe ; to the final concluſion, 
Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light into 
the with him, that though it cannot bring him 
to heaven, yet it will carry him ſo far, that if he 
| follows it faithfully he ſhall meet with another 
light, which ſhall carry him quite through. South, 
TaroUGHBRED. adj. | through and bred, 
commonly thoroughbred. Completely 
educated ; completely taught, 
A through-bred ſoldier weighs all preſent circum- 
ances and all poſſible contingents. Grew, 
 TuroUGHLI'GHTED, adj. [through and 
liebt.] Lighted on both fides. 
hat the beſt pieces be placed where are the 
ſeweſt lights; therefore not only rooms windowed 
on both ends, called thraugbligbted, but with two or 
more windows on the ſame fide, are ene mies to this 
art. 8 Witton, 
Tarxo'vecHry. adv. [from through, Tt 
is commonly written thoroughly, as com- 
ing from thorough.) 
1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly. 
The fight ſo 7hroughly him diſmay'd, 


That nought but death before his eyes he ſaw. Sen. 


For bed then next they were, 
All throughly ſatisfied with compleat cheare. Chapm. 
Rice mult be throvghly boiled in reſpect ot its 
hardneſs. Bacon. 
i No leſs wiſdem than what made the world can 
 throvghly underſtand fo vaſt a deſign. Tillotſon, 


2. Without reſerve; ſincerely, 


Though ĩt be ſomewhat ſingular for men truly and 


throughly to live up to the principles of their reli- 
gion, yet ſingularity in this is a ſingular commen- 
dation, Till:tfun, 
Tnxovenho' ur. prep. [through and cut. 
_ through; in every part of. 
hus it fareth even clean throughout the whole 
controverſy, about that diſcipline which is ſo ear- 
neſtly urged. Hooker. 
There followed after the defeat an avoiding of all 
Spaniſh forces throughout Ireland. Bacon, 
O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard rbroxghout the univerſe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to 1 it! 
en 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved our- 
ſelves throughout the courſe of this long war. Atter. 
THroOUGHoO'UT. adv. Every where; in 


Subdue it, and / hroug bout dominion hold 

Over fiſh of the ſea, and fowl of the air. Milton. 
| His youth and age : 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 
| TarzoUGHPA'CED, adj. through and pace. 
Perfect; complete, 

He is very dextrous in puzaling others, if they be 
not thraugbpaced ſpeculators in thoſe great theories, 
ore. 


To Tuxow. V, a. pret. threw part. paſſ. 


thrown. [Snapan, 9277 
1. To fling; to caſt; to ſend to a diſtant 
place by any projectile force. 
Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and 
ſcalding oil. 
—_— ctr re 8 33 duſt. 2 Sam. 
w rew m 
Yb ro] 1 


| He ſell 
From heav'n, they fabled, brown by angry ſove 
Sheer o'er the hae & battlements. Milton. 
Calumaiate ftoutly ; for though we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dirt 75rown at us, there 
will be left ſome ſulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 


Mark. 


Arioſto, in his voyage of Aſtolpho to the moon, | 


Has a fine allegory of two ſwans, who, when time 
had. 1hrown the writings of many poets. into the 
river of oblivion, were ever in a readineſs to ſecure 
the beſt, an1 bear them aloft into the temple of im- 
mortality, 


which make 


from one end to the 


Jonſon. 


Knolles, | 


THR 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 
i Pope. 
The air pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 
thrown out to thoſe buſy ſpirits, as tubs and barrels 
are 10 a whale, that he may let the ſhip ſail on, 
while he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent amuſe- 


| 


ments, : Spectator, 
2, To toſs; to put with any violence or 

tumult. It always compriſes the idea of 

haſte, force, or negligence. 

To threats the ſtubborn {inner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, againſt the ſtorm prepar'd ; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and brows his cumb'rous cloak away, 
Dokden. 

The only means for bringing France to our con- 
ditions, is to throw in multitudes upon them, and 
overpower them with numbers. Addiſon. 

Labour caſts the humours into their proper chan- 
nels, ;browws off redundancies, aud helps nature. 
Spectator. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the 
worthleſs and depraved part of mankind from thoſe 
conſpicuous ſtations to which they have been 
advanced, Spefator. 

The iſland Inarime contains, within the com- 
paſs of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, 
vales, rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, 
all /þrown together in a moſt romantick confuſion. 

: Berkley to Pope. 
3. To lay careleſly, or in haſte. 

His majeſty departed to his chamber, and threw 
himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paſſion, 
and abundance of tears, the loſs of an excellent 
ſervant, Clarendon, 

At th' approach of nigat 
On the firſt friendly bank he 2hrows him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till mora, Addiſon. 
4. To venture at dice, 
Learn more than thou troweſt, 
Set leſs than thou throwepe. 
5. To caſt; to ſtrip; to put off. 

There the ſnake throws the enamell'd ſkin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakſpeare. 
6. To emit in any careleſs er vehement 


manner. 
Io arms; for I have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth. Shakſpeare, 

One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts, reading 
over the oration that procured his baniſhment, and 
ſeeing his friends admire it, aſked them, if they were 
ſo much affected by the bare reading, how much 
more they would have been alarmed if they had 
heard him actually wing out ſuch a ſtorm of 
eloquence, Addiſon. 

"There is no need to tbrow words of contempt on 
ſuch a practice; the very deſcription of it carries 
reptoof. | Walts, 


7. To ſpread in haſte, 
O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he brew, 
And iilued like a god to mortal view. 


8. To overturn in wreſtling. 

If the finner ſhall not only wreſtle with this 
angel, but throw him too, and win ſo complete a 
ew of his conſcience, that all theſe conſiderations 
ſhall be able to ſtrike no teyrour into his mind, he is 
too ſtrong for grace. 5 South, 
. To drive; to ſend by force. 

Myſelf diſtreſt, an exile and unknown, | 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Aſia thrown, 

In Libyan deſatts wander thus alone. Dryden, 

When ſeamen are {brown upon any unknown - 
coaſt in America, they never venture upon the fruit 
of any tree, unleſs they obſerve it marked with the 


Shakſpeare. 


Pope 


11, To repoſe. 


Dryden. | : 


15. To Throw. away, To reject. 


pecking of birds, Addiſon. 
Poor youth | how canſt thou throw him trom 
thee ? 
Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears thee. 
N | | \ XN ' Addiſon, 
10. To make to act at a diſtance, 7 
' 1 Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make th' aerial blue | 
An indiftin regard. Shakſpeare, 


THR 
rely upon the concluſion, and throw yourſelf u 
| God, and contend not with him but i prper, yy 
eylor, 
12, To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unſuſpected ſucceſs, fbr tut us 
out of ourſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our iden- 
wy : f | Addiſon, 

o threw his language more out of proſe, Homer 
affects the compound epithets, Pope. 
13. To turn, [zorrare, Lat.] As balls 
thrown in a lathe, ' Ainſworth. 


14. To ThRow away." To loſe ; to ſpend 
in vain, 
He warns 'em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, ac" gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. 
; f Om ] 
In vain on ſtudy time away we throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know, 
| Denham. 
A man had better throw away his care upon any 
thing elſe than upon a garden on wet or moiſt 
.ground, | Temple. 
Had we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 
Some might be 1hrown away on fame and war, 
' | Dr den. * 
He ſigh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou'd have poke, 
But was too fierce to throw away the time. 
The next in place and puniſhment are they 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away z 
Fools who, repining at their wretched ſtate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. 
e 5 Dryden. 
In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the deſign: if 
it be vicious or unpleaſing, the coſt of colouring is 
thrown away upon it. Dryaen, 
The well-meaning man ſhould rather confider 
what opportunities he has of doing good to his coun- 
try, than throw away his time in deciding the 
rights of princes, Jen. 
She hre ⁊u away her money upon roaring bullies 
that went about the ſtreets, Arbuthnot, 


He that will throw away a good book becauſe 
not gilded, is more curious to pleaſe his eye than 
underſtanding. : lor. 
16. To Throw by, To reject; to lay 
aſide as of no uſe, TO 

It can but ſhew 

Like one of ]uno's diſguiſes; and, 
When things ſucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. 
Ben Jonſor. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, 
received without examination, ought, in reference” 
to that queſtion, to throw wholly 4y all his former 
notions. | Locke. 
17. To THRow down, To ſubvert ; to- 

| overturn, 

Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years; 
This the reward of a whole life of ſervice > Addiſorr,. 

18. To THRow of. To expel, 

The falts and oils in the animal body, as ſoon as 
they putrefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal 
diſtempers, Arbuthnot, 

19. To THRow of To reject; to diſ- 
card: as, to throw off an acquaintance. 
Dr Oe becter . 3 

ou provoke him to give you th” 

And * 88 him off. MIL Dryden. 

Can there be any reaſon why the houſehold of 

God alone ſhould hre all that orderly depend - 

ence and duty, by which all other houſes are beſt; 
; governed? Spratt.. 
20. To THRow owt, To exert; to bring 

She throws owt thrilling ſhricks, and ſhrieking 
ay cries. _ | 8 Fs. & 

gods in y work u ms u 
That give rr —— | 'E 
Their hidden ſtrength, and throw ox into practiet 
Virtues which fun the dax. A4 


: Ih. donate wo 


408 3 


| 
þ 
| 


21. To TRROW ont. 


leave behind. 


4 


In time of tempiation be not buſy to diſpute, but 


| 


' 


n * 


. 


23. To Tyxow our. To 


24. To Throw up, To reſign angrily. 


* happineſs, 
z 


de affigned order will not be caſt, 
The world, where lucky throws to blockheads 


# fn 


. * 
h * 
1 


2 The throws and ſwellings of a Roman 
Cato s bold flights, the extravagance 
6. The agony/ofthildbirth : in 
| His wrinlen e es Thor. 


' * | 
1 HR 
1 | R 


When Cer did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow | | 


A virtue that has caſt me at a diftance, 
Aud {brown me out in the purſuits of honour ? 
22. To Tuzow out. To eject; to expel. 

The other two whom they had rhrown out, they 
were content ſhould enjoy their exile. —Swif7, 
reject; to ex- 
I clude, ; 0 
I The oddneſs of the p 

neflect a little; and the bill was brown out. 

Swift. 


Bad games are thrown up too ſoon, | 

ntil they're never to be won. _ Hudibras. 

Experienced gameſters /5row,z their cards when 

they know the game is in the elemy's hand, with- 

_ out unneceſſary vexatien in playing it out. Addiſon. 

Life we muſt not part with fooliſhly : it muſt not 

be thrown up in a pet, nor ſacriticed to a quarrel. - 

MY | Collier, 

25. To Throw 2p. To emit; to eject; 
to bring up. | 


Judge of the cauſe by the ſubſtances the patient 


throws up. Arbuthnot. 


| 26; This is one of the words which is uſed 


* with great latitude; but in all its uſes, 


whether literal or figurative, it retains 
from its primitive meaning ſome notion 
of baſte or violence, | 


To THROW, v. . | 


1. To perform the act of caſting. 
2. To caſt dice. 5 

3. To Throw about, To caſt about; to 
try expedients. | 


65 ow-unto deſpair I *gin to grow EK 
And mean for better wind about to throw, Spenſer. 


Tusow. 1. ,. [from the verb, ] 
1. 


A caſt; the act of caſting or throw ing. 
REIN Ihe top he tore 
From off a huge rocke ; and fo right a Chro 
Made at our ſhip, that juſt before the prow 
Nee n. ö 0 
He heav'd a ſtone, and, riſing to the rem, 
He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 


A tow'r affaulted by ſo rude a ſtroke, Ba 
With all its lofty battlements had ſhook. Addifor. 


2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which 
the dice fall when they are caſt. 


If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater bro 


May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 


$0 is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakſpeare. 

Ik they err finally, it is like a man's miſſing his 
c eaſt when he throws dice for his life ; his being, his 
and all is involved in the errour of one 

_ South. 
Suppoſe any particular order of the alphabet to be 
„and that twenty-four letters caſt at a ven- 

ture, ſo as to fall in a line; it is many million of 
millions odds to one againſt any fingle zhrow, that 
Bentley: 


. fall, 
Kanaves know the game, and honeſt men pay & 3 
5 | : oung. 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 3 
I've tumbled paſt the 70 o]; and in his praiſe 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are ſharp rocks that ſtand 


. "about a ſtone's throw from the ſouth fide of the 

3 = ala. 
4 Stroke ; blow, . 

Zo fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 


On either ſide, that neither mail could hold, 


Nee ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. 


Spenſer; 
HS Gs... PE) 


- Your youth admires 


, 4 


foul ; 

of virtue. 
go Addiſen. 
in this ſenſe 


Tea 


: 4 ** * 


Addiſon. 


ition taught others to 


| 


bakſpeare. 


| 


_ 


To TuRUM, v. a To 


— 


72 (halt be tra dow to hell, 


* 


A 
The moſt pregnant wit in the world never brings 
forth any thing great without ſome pain and travail, 
pangs and throws before the delivery. South, 
But when the mother's throws begin to come, 


The creature, pent within the narrow room, 
Breaks his blind priſon. 


Say, my friendſhip.wants him | 
To help me bring to light a manly birth, 
Which to the wond'ring world I ſhall diſcloſe, 
Or, if he fail me, periſh in my throws. , 
THrO'WER, . /. [from throw,) One 
that throws. 
Fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe. Shakſpeare. 
TaHRUM. . /. [thraum, Iſlandick, the 
end of any thing.] | 
1. The ends of weayers threads, 


2. Any coarſe yarn. | 
There's her thrum hat, and her muffler too. - 


; | Shakſpeare. 
O fates, come, come, : * 
Cut thread and thrum, 
Quail, cruſh, conclude and quell, Shakſpeare. 
All moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, beſides 


the low :brum. Bacon. 
Would our thrum-capp'd anceſtors find fault 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? King. 


grate; to play 
coarſely, . 


Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go off 
conſtantly at the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the 
thrumming of a guitar. Dryden. 


 Tyrvusn. 2. . ¶ Vrirc, Saxon; . turdus, 


Latin.] 
1. A ſmall finging bird. 
Of fipging-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, and ;bru/bes. | | Carew, 
Pain, and a fine thruſb, haye been ſeverally en- 


deavouring to call off my attention; but both in 
vain. Pope. 

2. [from thraft: as we ſay, a puſh; a 
breaking out.] By this name are called; 
ſmall, round, ſuperficial ulcerations, 
which appear firſt in the mouth; but as 
they proceed from the obſtruction of the 
emiſſaries of the ſaliva, by the lentor and 
viſcoſity of the humour, they may affect 
every part of the alimentary duct, except 
the thick guts: they are juſt the ſame in 
the inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, and 
fall off from the inſide of the bowels like 
a cruſt: the nearer they approach to a 


| white colour the leſs dangerous. 


; Arbuthno!, 
To THRUST. v. a. [truſito, Leg]: 
1. To puſh any thing into matter, or be- 
tween cloſe bodies. 
Thruft in thy fickle, and reap. 


1 


2. To puſh; to move with violence; to | 


drive. It is uſed of perſons or things. 


They ſhould not only not be thru out, but alſo 


have eſtates and grants of their lands new made to 
them. Spenſer. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 


Unleſs be ſeek to thruſt you out by force. 
Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the 


| drum, : | 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreets. . 
8 4 Shakſpeare. 
When the aſs ſaw the angel, (be :5ruft herſelf 
unto the wall, and cruſht Balaam's foot. Numbers. 
On this condition will I make N with 
that I may thru out all your right eyes. 
9 e 1 1 — 
She caught bim by the ſeet; but Gehazi came 
near to thru her away. 3 Kirgs. 
The prince ſhall not take of the people's inherit- 
ance, by oppreſſion to thruſt them out. Iſaiah. 
Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to Beaven, 


> He * 


2 


Dryden. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


4} 


THU 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of 
lively delivery of ſpeech, but as of me 


prone to thruft forwards the ruin of great 
this manner ſpake. 


quick ang 
an birth ſo 
Perſons, in 


They PAS 


In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 


And {hryft out Collatine that bore their name. 


To juſtify his threat, he thruſts aſide Dryden, 
The crowd of centaurs, and redeem the bride, 


| Dryd: 
3. Toftab, _ OY 
Phineas tbruſt both of them through. 
ALY Numbers, 
4. To compreſs, 


He thruſt the fleece together, and wringed the 

dew out of it. | | Judges. 
5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains on neceſlity 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine thr:/ting on. 

| 8 Shakſpeare, 
6. To obtrude; to intrude. 
| Who's there, I ſay? How dare you 7571 your. 


ſelves | 
| | Into-my private meditations? | Shatfeare, 
I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, rafting this report 
Into his ears, | akſpeare, 
Should he notdo as rationally, who took phylick 
from any one who had taken on himſelf the name 
of phyſician, or tbruſt himſelf into that employment? 
Lucke, 
To THRUST. wv. u. 


1. To make a hoſtile puſh ; to attack with 
a 12 nted weapon. 

2. To _— in; to put himſelf into any 
place by violence, 

l' de a Spartan while I live on earth; 

But, when in heav'n, I'll Rand next Hercules, 

And thruft between my father and the god. 


X Dryden, 
3. To intrude, 
ns PESOS 5 
Who like intruders t&r4/ into their ſervice, 
Participate their ſacred influence, Rawe, 


4. To puſh forward; to come violently ; 
to throng ; to preſs. 
Young, old, thruff there, 
In mighty concourſe. Chapman, 
The miſerable men which ſhrunk from the work 
were again beaten forward, and preſently flain, and 
freſh men ſtill thruft On. Knolles., 


Tunus r. 2. , [from the verb.] 
1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 
Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with ſuch 
witty fury to purſue him with blows aud 75%, 
that nature and virtue commanded him to look to 
© his ſafety. Sidney. 
That hr had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know'ſt. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purſues, 
And often reaches, and his tbr¹¹.ja renews, Dryden. 
2. Aſſault ; attack. | 
There is one thru at your pure, pretended 


þ 


me- 


Tarv'sreR, z. /. [from rt] He that 
thruſts, 2 | | 
Taru'sTLE, 2. / Comm eg.) The 
thruſh ; the throſtle. | | 
| No thr»yftles ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. Cay. 
To TaHrxYFA'LLOW, v. @. | thrice and fal- 
ha.) To give the third plowing in 
ſummer. | FPG | 
* Thryfallow betime for deſtroying her weed, 
. Leſt thiſtle and docke fal a blooming and 57 R 
THUMB. :#. / [Suma, Sax,] The ſhort 
- ſtrong finger anſwering to. the other 
r 
lere L have a pilot's thumb, 
Wieck d as homeward he did come.  Sha#/prare. 


4 


THU 

When he is dead you will wear him in thumb | 
kings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 
. Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade: Sultan 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 
Turks wear upon their Hui when 1 ſhoot 


i ws. roome. 
ho haod is divided into four fingers bending 


| T H U 
1. To make thunder, 


His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 


1H 


the ſultry weather below directing the wind one way, 
and the cold above the clouds another. Derbam. 


Tnu'NDpERSTOR E. 2 / | thunder and fntone.] 
A ſtone fabulouſly ſuppoſed to be emit. 
ted by thunder; thunderbolt. 


Nor Jove for 's power to 1hunder. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe. 
So ſoon as ſome few notable examples had fhun- 


doved duty lite the ub ed d e rs Fear no more the — hs flaſh, bath 
ds, and one oppoſite bending backwards | 4: y into the lubjects nearts, oon ewe Nor th' all-dreaded thunderſ/tunce. Sha#ſpeare. 
; I thumb, to Join with them ſeverally or | * baſeneſs of ſuſpicion. Staney. | To THU!NDERSTRIKE, v. a. [thunder and 


united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of oy His dreadful name late through all Spain did 


thunder, 
And Hercules“ two pillars ſtanding near 
Did make to quake and fear. Spenſer. 
His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, Milton, 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 
Burſt o'er the float, and ihurder'd on his head. 


| Pope, 
To TUN DER. v. a. 6 
1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. | 


frike. | <> 7 
1. To blaſt er hurt with lightning. 
I remained as a man thunderftricken, not daring, 
nay not able, to behold that power, Sidney. 
The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim*rousflock, together throng'd, 
Drove them before him th¹ erſtruc k. Milton. 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunde /truck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high aticit was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 


ay. 

To THUMB. v. #, To handle awkwardly. 

TauMB-BAND. #. , [thumb and band. 
A twiſt of any materials made thick as a 
man's thumb. | 

Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 

Tau'MBSTAL. 2. . [thumb and Hall.] A 


THUMP, . /. | thombo, cr, A hard Dots train With wonder, Milton. 
heavy dead dull blow with ſomething | Were daily bunder'd in our general's ear, . e Bog thunderfiruck Enceladus Addiſoe, 
blunt. | That by his daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe e upine, b 


2. To aſtoniſh with any thing terrible, 


Diana's kindled h. . 
nas Kinde wrat Drygen Feare from our hearts tooke 


And blund'ring ftill with ſmarting rum g REES 
e Trey, 1 2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 


He gave the knight's ſteed ſuch a rhump 


As made him reel. Hudibras. An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder Lake x Amt A - be fo ebunderfrocke Chapman 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around out an eccleſiaſtical cenſure. Aylife. Tuco * aa J 
Their hollow ſides the rattling th, re ſound. THU'NDERBOLT. . F thunder and bolt, RI US, aq. [ r ife 8 a 
| Dryden N Bearing frankincenſe. | 
; Ed *| as it ſigniſies an arrow. g 
Their thumpt and bruiſes might turn to aceount, THURIFICA'TION. 2. / [ 1huris and facing 


1, Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 
It I had a 4-underbelt in mine eye, I can tell who 
ſhould down, Shakſpeare. 
Let the lightning of this -bνu⁰erbolt, which hath 
been ſo ſevere a punithment to one, be a terrour to 


if they could beat each other into good manners. 
Addiſon, 
The watchman gave ſo great a thump at my door, 
that I awaked it the knock. Tatler. 


To THUMP. v. a. To beat with dull heavy 


Latin.] The act of fuming with incenſe; 
the act of burning incenſe, 


The ſeveral acts of worſhip which are _—_ to 
perſormed to images are proceſſions, genufſections, 


- 


be 


blows all, King Charles. tharifeations, deoſculations, and oblations. Siilling. 
Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers wy Nan 6 TH vu'r8DAY. 2. J. [thorſgday, Daniſh ; 


As if *twere forging thunderbol.s for Jove, Denbam. 


Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare from ther. 


: Have in their land beaten, bobb'd and rhump'd. Thor was the ſon of Odin; 


Shakſpeare. | The Scipios' worth, thoſe thunderbolts of wat ? yet in ſome of the northern parts they 
To THUMP. v. #. To fall or ſtrike with a i Dryden, | worſhipped the ſupreme deity under his 
dull heavy blow. The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, | name, attributing the power over all 
A ſtone is) 779 © «ng 1 Foun "ane _ — things, even the inferiour deities, to him, 
' > he 3 , army o cus Aurelius, and thunderbolrs on his 7 17 

; ——— . . enemies; which is the greateſt confirmation of the Stilling fleet.) The fifth day of the week. 

As almoſt beat him off his horſe. Hudibrar, | fory of the Chiiftian legion. | Addon. Tn vs. adv. [Sup, Saxon, ] 

A watchman at midnght thumps with his pole. | 2 Fulmination ; denunciation ; properly 1. In this manner; in this wiſe. 


Swift. 
Tanu'MPER. 2. /. | from thump, ] I be 
perſon or thing that thumps. 


THUNDER. . / [Sur.den, Bunon, Sax. 


eccleſiaſtical. 


He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the Fhunderbolt 
of excommutication, Hakewill. 


THu' NDERCLAP. 2. / [thunder and clap. | | 


It cannot be that they who ſpeak 76, ſhould tb 
judge. Hooker, 
The knight him calling aſked who he was? 
Who lifting up his head, him anſwer d thus. Spenſ. 


A 4,4 Exploſion of thunder. I returned with ſimilar proof enough, 
dunder, Swediſh 3 donder, Dutch Ton. The kindly bird that bears Jove's thunderclap, With r 05 thus. 10 Shakſpeare, 
nerre, French, ] : Oue day did ſcorn the ſimple ſcarabee, A ba nh TENT 18 WOUNINg 3 FOE 
1. Thunder is a moſt bright flame riſing on Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, wor th WOO fg. r 


a ſudden, moving with great violence, 
and with a very rapid velocity, through 
the air, according to any determination, 
upwards from the earth, horizontally, 
obliquely, downwards, in a right line, or 
in ſeveral right lines, as it were in fer- 
pentine tracts, joined at various angles, 
and commonly ending with a loud noiſe 
or rattling. . Muſchenbroek. 
2, In popular and poetick language, hun- 
der is commonly the noiſe, and [aveaing 
the flaſh; though thunder is ſometimes 

taken for hotb. pat 36 
I do not bid the thunder bearer ſhoot, ; 


* 


That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenſer. 


When ſome dreadful rhunderclap is nigh, 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ſky 5 | 
Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce it does appear, 
And, by the ſudden ill, prevents the fear. Dryden. 
When ſuddenly the thurderclap was heard, | 
It took us unprepar'd and out of guard. Dryden. 


THu'NDERER. #. . {from thunder, ] The 


power that thunders, 
How dare you, ghoſts, . 

Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelſing coaſts? Shakſp, 
d the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode, 

Crete had n't been the cradle of your god; 
On that ſmall iſland they had look'd with ſcorn, 
And in Great Britain thought the :4urnderer born. 

| Waller. 


I have ſinned againſt the Lord, and 7% and thus 
have I done. o/bua. 
The Romans uſed a like wiſe endeavour, and 
whiles in a higher, in a wiſer ſirain, making con- 
cord a deity ; bus ſeeking peace, not by an oath, 
but by prayer. . .  Helyday, 
That the principle that ſets on work theſe organs, 
is nothing elſe but the modification of matter th or 
thus poſi ted, is falſe. Judge Hale. 
Be ware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griets 
In terms becomjog majeſty to hear: 
I warn thee bus, becauſe I know thy temper 
Is inſoleor, | ! - "WF 
Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace I reign. 
| G Dryden, 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lefty couch he thus _ 


Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove, Shak/p, | | When the bold Typheus | 2. To this degree; to this quantity, : 

'Gai e, e 2 eee Pod. 1 ove ed by 18 wtf fy : A counſellor of ſtate in Spain laid to his-maſter, 
paracides a under bend. SZ are. |- e leſſer gods, that ſhar'd his proſpꝰrous ſtate, : a . 

The thunder N All ſuffer'd in the exil'd thanderer's fate. Dryden. ( I will tell your majeſty 7þxs much for your comfort, 


Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes ,ow | 
To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs wp ; 
J Hon. 
3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
Oa either fide, that neither mail could- hold 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws, Spenſer. 
lere will we. face this ſtorm of inſolence, 4 
Nor fear the noiſy thunder; let it roll, f 
Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle tage. Rowe. 


You, II, 


— — . 
* S N A . : 9 J. 


To TuuNnDER. v. x, from the noun. |” 


TnulnoRovs. adj. | from thunder.) Pro- 


ducing thunder, | 
Look in and ſee each bliſsful deity, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milt. 


der. 7 5 
The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt it 
comes like a hunderſbotuer, full of ſulphur and 
darkneſs, with a terrible crack. Stilling fleet. 
In 1hunder/howers the winds and clouds are often- 
times contrary to one another, eſpecially if hail falls, | 


| Tavn'DErRSHowER. 2. / {thunder and | 
over.) A rain accompanied with thon- 


your majeſty hath but two enemies; whereof the 
one is all the world, and the other your on miniſ- 
ters. Bacon, 


Even thus wiſe, that is, Tb. peaceable, were wal 


heathens ; 1b¹ peaceable among themſelves, thoug 


without grace ; 1bxs peaceable-.by wiſe nature very 
like grace, x Hel 


olyday - 
He ſaid, Thus far extend, bur far thy bounds, + 
M , a 3 , 


| | Milton. 
Thus much concerning the firſt earth, and its pro- 
duction and form. 8 Burnet. 

No man reaſonably pretends to know tbr much, 
but he mult pretend to know all things. T lefſan. 
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dame up thus far, firmly ere in it. Wake. 
e THwACK. v. 4. Saccian, Saxon. ] To 
ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy ; 
to thraſhz to bang; to . A 
ludicrous word. | 
He ſhalt not ſtay; | 
We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs, 


The chwartings of your diſpoſitions, if 


| He found the tempeſt piRtur'd in his brealt. a 
— 


one leaf whole: upper- 
ſplic in due, * r-lip. is divided ĩato three 


he 
EY 


This you muſt do to inherit liſez | 


me. 
Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the 
eudgel he had in his hand, that he might thwoack 
wis with it, Arbuthnot. 
Theſe long fellows, as ſightly as they are, ſhould 
Nad their jackets well ;brwacted.Þ . 
ThwaCk. . / [from the verb.] A heavy 
hard blow, 
But Talgot firſt with a hard thwack 
Twice bruis'd his head, and twice hif back. 
| Hudibras. 
They place ſeveral pots of rice, with cudgels in 
the neighbourhood of each pot; the monkeys de- 
ſcend from the trees, take up the arms, and bela- 
bour one another with a ſtorm of 1hwacks. 
; Addiſon. 
Taw arr. adj, [Spyn, Sax. dwars, Dut. ] 
1. Tranſverſe; croſs to ſomething elle, 
This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities. Mi/tox. 
2. Perverſe; inconvenient 3 miſchievous. 
To THWART. v. a. 
1. To croſs; to lie or come croſs any 


thing. | | 
Swift as a ſhooting ſtar 
In autumn warts the night. Milton. 
Von ſtream of light, a thouſand ways : 

_ Upward and downward ;4warting and convolv'd. 
223 3 Thomſon. 
2, To croſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe; to 

_ contravene, 
| "Some ſixteen months and longer might have ſtaid, 
N crooked fortune had not thwarted me, Shatſp. 
Leſſer had been | 


You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos d 

Ere they lakk to croſs you. 

for the propofals of the one never thwarted the in- 

clinations of the other. | South. | 
The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 

Each tbõwarting other made a mingled hour. 


Ia vaio did | the godlike youth deplore: © 
The more I begg'd, they 142warted me'the 2 
" ; 2 L * n. 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall new refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain, 
thrwarting paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 


To Tuwakr. v. 2. To be in 
tion to. 1 \ 
It is eaſy to be imagined what reception any 
poſition ſhall find, that ſhall at all /Swar? with theſe 
ioternal oracles. | 


Locke. 

Tuwa'sTING, , / {from thauart.] The 

act of croſſing, &c. as the verb. | 
Tuwanri ner. adv. [from thewarting. | 

Oppoſitely ; with . 

Tay. pronour. [ Fin, Sax.] Of thee; be- 

longing to thee; relating to thee; the 
eſlive of than. See I Hob. | 


| 2 Whatever God did ſay, 1 
5 | Is all thy clear and ſmooth uninterrupted ** W 7 
. - Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowley. 
1 _ »- 4"Fheſe are thy-works, parent of god! Afiltcr. 
Turin word. ns A precious wood, 
—t The merchandise of gold and all (hyine wood 
1 iii arten fram thee. ions. 
ns. I (12m, Fr. Hut, Lat.] 
.W 1 ; t. | 


The: ide hath. a labiated flower, - coafiting of 


is erect, and generally 


* 


parts j out of the flower-cup ariſes the pointal, ac- 


Arbutbnot. 


. T 
The underttanding and will then never diſagreed; 


TIC 


hard ligneous ſtalks, and the flowers gathered into 
. a ts, hall 1 babe 6 I 
\ more, m Id you climb 
The ſteepy cli 22 the flow'ry thyme. Dryd. 
oh” $E'LF. pronoun reciprocal, [ly and 
felf 5 
1. It 1 commonly uſed in the oblique 
caſes, or following the verb, 
Come high or low, 
Toyfelf and office deftly ſhow. Shakſpeare. 
I muſt aud ſhall be fo; content ef. Shakſp. 
2. In poetical or ſolemn Janguage it 1s 
\ ſometimes uſed in the nominative. 
| Theſe goods 1hy/e!f can og thy/clf 1 


ryden. 
TIA. Ta. / | tiare, Fr. tiara, LX. A 
Ti RA. dreſs for the head; a diadem. 
His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hid; 
Of beaming ſunny rays a golden tiar 
| Circled his head. R 
This royal robe and this !7ara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 
In full aſſemblies. 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
r waiſt was circled with a zone of gold. Pope 
Fairer ſhe ſeem'sd, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: 
A bright /iare round her forehead ty'de + 
To juſter bounds confin'd its rifing pride. Prior. 


To TIE. v. a. [from entice. ] To draw; 
to allure. | | | 
Lovely enchanting language, ſugar-cane, 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly? 
Hath ſome fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ſty? 
| | „ : Herbert. 
Tick. 2. / [This word ſeems contracted 
from ticlet, a tally on which debts are 
ſcored, ] 1 
If thou haſt the heart to try t, 
I 'n lend thee back thyſelf awhile, gi 
And once more for that carcaſe vile - 
Fight upon tick. „ Hudibras. 
hen the money is got into handsthat have bought 
all that they have need of, whoever needs any thing 
elſe muſt go on tick, or barter for it. ' Lacke. 


| 


might not run a tick at the market.  Arbutbnot. 


"I [tigue, Fr. cle, Dut.] The louſe of dogs | 
ope. | | 


or ſheep, | | | 
Would the fountain of your mind were clear 
again, that I might water an aſs at it! E had rather 
be a-tick in a ſheep, than ſuch-a valiant ignorance. 


|  Shakſpeare. 
3 ber caſe which holds the feathers of a 
To Tick. v. #. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To run on ſcore. 36 
2. To truſt ; to ſcore. 


* 


The money went to the lawyers 6 $3 council wo'n't 
' tick, ; _ Arbuthaot. 


Ti'cxtkn, N. /. The ſame with tick. 
Tr'cxinc. { A ſort, of ſtrong linen for 
bedding, | Bailey. 
Ticks. 2. /. [etiguet, Fr.] A token of 
any right or debt, upon the delivery of 


wWahieb admiſſion is granted, or a claim 


There ſhould be a paymaſter appoi pecial 
truſt, which. ſhould — every man according to his 
captain's. zicket, and the account of the clerk of his 
band. | Spenſer. 

In a loitery with one prize, a fingle fletet is only 
— and — reſt yp all . — 8 . 

t fops or fortune fly which way they wi 
Diſtains al laſs of tickets or codille. 1 
To Text ;. v. 4. [zitillo, Latin. 


. ? 1 . 
7 1 » , A 1 4 
* * . , 
a - "%. 00. 
IE * 
18 —— 1 


terwand be- 


1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 


come ſo many ſeeds, incldſed in a huſk; which before | 
. was the flower. cup z to theſe marks mufl be added | . Can 


- You would fee him in the kitchen weighing the | 
| | beefand butter, paying ready money, that the maids | 


Pope. | 


i 


rin 


Diſſembling courteſy ! How fine 
. Shakſpeare 

e mind is moved in great vehe hs 
tickling ſome parts of the body. ae 22 1 
| There is a ſweetneſs in good veiſe, wh 


. which 71 
even while it hurts; and no man can be —.— 


| angry with him whopleaſes him againk his will, 


It is a god thing to lavgh Dryden, 


at any rate; 
ftraw can tickle a man, it is an = hope 6 
pineſs. 1 


, ; Dryden, 

2. To pleaſe by flight gratifications. . 
Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt 
conceive of golden eloquence, being withal tickled 


| by Muſidorus's praifes, had his brain ſo turned, that 
he became fave to that which he that ſued to be his 


this tyrant 


ſeryant offered to give him. Sidne 
©. ExpeCation l di ſpirits, ah 
ts all on hazard. Shak 
Such a nature ear. 
Tictled with good ſucceſs, difdains the ſhadow 
Which it treads on at noon, Sbalſpeare. 
cannot rule my ſpleen; 
My ſcorn rebels, and tick/es me within. Dryden. 
Duace at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce allowed 


To tick/e, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden. 

A drunkard the babitual thirſt after his cups drives 
to the tavern, though he has in his view the loſg of 
health, and perhaps of the joys of another life, the 
leaſt of which is ſuch a good as he confeſſes is far 
greater than the zick/ing of his palate with a glaſs of 


wine. Locke, 


To Ti'cCxL?. v. 2. To feel titillation, 
He with ſecret joy therefore 
Did fickle inwardly in every vein, 
And his falſe heart, fraught with all treaſon's fore, 
Was fill'd with hope his purpoſe to obtain. 
3 a Spenſer, 
T1'cxLe, adj. II know not whence to de- 
duce the ſenſe of this word.] Tottering ; 


- unfixed; unſtable; eaſily overtbrown, 
When the laſt O Neal began to ſtand upon ſome 
tickle terma, this fellow, called baron of Dungau- 
| non, was ſet up to beard him, | Spenſer, 
| Thy head ſtands fo ict le on thy ſhoulders, that a 
| milk maid, if ſhe be in love, may ſigh it off Shat/p, 
| The ſtate of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone, Shat/ 


T1'cKL1$SH. adj. {from zickle,] 
1. Senſible to titillation; eafily tickled. 
The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a 
ſkin as the other parts, yet is not tic, becauſe it 
is accuſtamed to be touched. | Bacon. 
2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 
Ireland was a riciliſb and unſetiled ſtate, more 
y to receive diſtempers and mutations than Eng- 
land was. | Bacon. 
Did it ſtand upon fo 27chlifÞ and tottering a ſoua- 
dation as ſome men's fancy hath placed it, it would 
de no wonder ſhould it frequently vary. Mood ward. 
3. Difficult; nice. ; 
How ſhall our author ops a gentle fate, 
Who dares moſt impudently not tranſlate ? 
It had been civil, in theſe :ick/i/> times, 


| - Tofetch his fools and kaaves from foreign cli mes. 


f TS Swift . 
TrcxzLi1s8 xess. 2. /. [from tickliſs.] The 
ſtate of being Way 5 
'Ti'cxTACK, z. J. [tridrac, Fr.] A game 
at tables, : B a ilzy, 
TID. adj. [zyoben, Sax.]} Tender; foft; 
nice, $ 
Tip BIT. z. J. [tid and bit.] A dainty. 
To TIDbD rx. J v. a. [from d.] To uſe 
Ta TI DDs. F tenderly ; to fondle. 
TIDE. . 4 cyd, Saxon; zijd, Dutch and 
Iflandick,} - 
1. Time; ſeaſon ; while. | 
There they alight, in hope themſelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, aud reit their weary limbs a 
_ tige. . Spenſer, 
5 Tbey two forth paſſing | 
| Receivedthoſe two fair brides, their love ' delight, 
Which, at the appointed 7ide, 25 
Each one did make his bride. 


Spenſer n 
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I What hath wy bay 7 
; in it golgenftetter ſhould be let 
1 che bich Hades in the kalendar ? Shakſpeare. 
At new-year's tide following, the king choſe him 
mwwaſter of the horle. Wotton, 
2, Alternate ebb and flow of the ſea. 


- and falling of the ſea: the cauſe of this is the at- 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the water 
jn the great ocean which is neareſt the moon, being 
moſt ftrongly attracted, is raiſed higher than the 

reſt; and the part oppolite to it being leaſt attracted, 

zs alſo higher than t : 
riſes of the ſurface of the water in the great ocean 
following the motion of the moon from eat to 
welt, and ſtriking againſt the large coafts of the 
continents, from whence rebound back again, and 
ſo make floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas and 8 


3. Commotion ; violent confluence. 

As in the tides of people once up, there want not 
ftirriog winds to make them more rough, ſo this 
people did light upon two ringleaders. Bacon. 

4+ Stream; courſe. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man 

That ever lived in the ide of times. Shakſpeare, 
The rapid currents drive 

Towards the recreating ſea their furious tide. 
| Milton. 


But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
And pays the ſea in tributary #ides, 
Be bribe ſufficient to corrupt thy breaſt, 
Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt, Dryden. 
Continual ide 
Flows from th' exhilarating fount. Philips. 
To TiDe. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


drive with the ſtream. 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore. 
| Dryden. 


To Tipe. v. x. To pour a flood; to be 


- agirared by the tide. 
hen from his diat the foe ſtill backward ſhrunk, 
Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And ſeat them, rolling, to the riding Humber. 


EL Philips. 
Tilo GATE. 2. . {tide and gate.) A gate 
through which the tide into a 

| fin. Bailey. 


Ti'bEsMAR. #. . [tide and man.] A tide- 
waiter or cuſtomhouſe officer, who 
watches on board of merchant-ſhips till 
the duty of goods be paid, and the ſhips 
unloaded. | Bailey, 
Ti'oeEwaAITER. z. J. [tide and wwait.] An 
officer who watches the landing of goods 
at the cuſtomhouſe. „ 
Employ ments will be in the hands of Engliſh- 
men; nothing left for Iriſtimen but vicarages and 
tidewaiters places. Swift. 


TI III. adv. [from tidy. Neatly ; | 


Tilbix Ess. x. /. [from tidy.] Neatneſs ; 
T1'd1Nncs. 4. /. [tiban, Saxon, to happen, 
lo betide ; tidende, Iſlandick.] News; an 
account of ſomething that has happened; 
When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had ſet, 
And ſaw the figns that deadly riding ſpake, 
She fell to ground for ſorrowful regret. . Spenſer. 
I ſhall make my maſter glad with theſe ridings, 
; Shakſpeare. 
Re! They win * : 
Great numbers of each nation to receive, 
With joy, the tidings brought from heav'n. 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance: 
What 7idings doth thou bring? methinks I ſee 


Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Addiſon. 
The meſſenger of theſe glad 2 by w 
this covenant of mercy was and ratified, | 


Vas the eternal Son of his 5 . 


That motion of the water called rides, is a riſing 


he reſt; aud theſe two oppoſite | 


4 


| 


1E 
| TIDY. adj, [tidt, Iſlandick.] 
1. Seaſonable. 5 

If weather be faire and 7idie, thy grain 

Make ſpeedilie carriage, for fear of a raine. T er. 
2. Neat; ready. | 

Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, 

Before my eyes will trip the 7idy laſs. Cay. 
3. It ſeems to be here put by miſtake or 
irony for antidy. 

Thou whorſon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when 
wilt thou leave fighting ? Shadſpeare, 

To TIE. v. a. |rian, vigan, Saxon. ] 
1. To bind; to faſten with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves 
home from them. 1 Samuel. 

Thouſands of men and women, tied together in 
chains, were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run 
as faſt as their horſes, K nobles. 

2, To knit; to complicate, 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to 
puzzle the argument ; but the harder it is tied, we 
ſhall feel the pleaſure more ſenfibly when we come 
to looſe it. Burnet. 

3. To hold; to faſten; to join ſo as not 

In bond of virtuous love together ried, 

Together ſerv'd they, and together died. Fairfax. 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo firmly 
tagether, and the probability is ſo clear, that aſſent 
neceflarily follows it. Locke. 

Certain theorems reſolve. 
pend on them, and are as firmly made out from 
thenee, as if the mind went afreſh over every link 
of the whole chain that tier them to firſt ſelf-evident 
principles. a Licke, 

4. To hinder; to obſtruct: with wp in- 


tenſi ve. 


wail 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let 1 . 


Melantius, ſtay, 
Vou have my promiſe; and my haſty word 

| Reſtrains my tongue, but res not wp my ſword. 
| Walter. 
| Honour and good-nature may tie wp his hands; 
but as theſe would be very much ſtrengthened by 
_ reaſon and principle, ſo without them they are only 
inſtincts Addiſon. 
5, To oblige; to conſtrain; to reſtrain ; 


to confine. . 
Al h they profeſs they agree with us touch- 
ing a rript form of ed r to be uſed in the 
church, they have declared that it ſhall not be pre- 
ſeribed as a thing whereunto they will tie their 
miniſters, Hooker. 
It is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake; he ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anſwer, Shakſpeare. 
Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts of 
worſhip to become due only to himſelf? cannot he 
tie us to perform them to him? Stilling fleet. 
They tie themſelves ſo ſtrictly to unity of place, 
that you never ſee in any of their plays a ſcene 
change in the middle of an act. Dryden 


Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryden 
No one ſeems leſs tied up to * of 7 FA 
cke. 

The mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be tied down 

to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk; uſe will give it faci- 
ty. Locke, 
They have no uneaſy expectations of what is to 
come, but are ever tied down to the preſent moment. 
Aiterbury. 


ſtrict rules, nor to abitain from any ſort of food in 
common ule. Arbuthnat. 


6. It may be obſerved of te, that it has 


often the particles up and down joined to 
it, which are, for the moſt part, little 
more than emphatical, and which, when 


united with this word, have at leaſt con- 
ſequentially the ſame meaning. 
TIE. z. /. (from the verb.] | 


1. Knot ; faſtening, 


poſitions which de- 


Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me 
* Vip and is commonly uſed by women to whiten riffaries, 


ak, 
| - 
W Tice. . /. In architecture.] The ſhaft of 


Not tied to rules of policy, you find 8 


A healthy man ought got to tie himſelf up o 


18 . | 
Tronix. adv. [from tigh.) 
e 


n 


2. Bond; obligation. 
The rebels that had ſhaken off the great yoke of 
obedicnce, had likewiſe caſt away the leſſer tie of 


* | 
o foreſt, cave, or ſavage den 
Holds mare pernicious beaſts than men; 
Vows, oaths, and contracts they deviſe, 
And tell us thgy are ſacred tier. Waller, 
3. A knot of hair, | 
The well- ſwoln riet an 1 homage clai 
And either ſhoulder has its hate of fame. Nan, 


TIER. #. f. tiere, ticire, old F rendh; tayer, 
Duotch.] A row; a rank. 
| Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a tier of great 
| ordnance amongſt the thickeſt of them. Nel. 
TIERCE. 2. J. [tiers, tiercier, Fr.] A veſſel 
holding the third part of a pipe. 
Go now deny his erer. Ben Yonſfon, 
Wit, like t#erce claret, when 't begins to pall, 
Neglected lies, and 's of no uſe at all; 
But in its full perfection of decay 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play, Dat. 
TIER CET. 2. / [from tiers, Fr.] A trip- 
let; three lines. 


Ties, 2. %. [A low word, I ſuppoſe with - 

out ety melogy. ] | 
1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 

And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 

With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tif, 

Wretched repaſt ! my meagre corps iuſtain. Phi/ipr; 
2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; a pet. 


To TIF. v. a. To be in a pet; to quar- 


| column from the aſtragal to the capital. 

Bailey. 

T1'c ER. u. J. | tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin. ] A 
fierce breaſt, of the leonine kind. 


When the blaſt of war blows in your ear, 
Then imitate the action of the iger: 


Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakfpeare, 

hoſe irony chett the deed 
At whoſe cheſt the dead! ha 

E'er — for him? of oomſon. 
T1cnr. adj. | dicht, Dutch. ] 
| 1. Tenſe; cloſe ; not looſe. | 

If the centre holes be not very deep, and the pi es 
fill them not very tight, the ſtrength of the Rag 
will alter the centre holes. Maxon. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too 
tight ; I may be ſtifled all of a ſudden: Arbuthneor, 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did 
not move on. hinges, but up and down like a ſaſh, 
which kept my cloſet ſo ig that very little water 


came in, Swife. 
2. Free from fluttering rags; leſs than 
neat. | 


A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 
| Gueſles his meaning, and unoils the flaſk. Dryden, 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. 
5 Aròutbnot, 
O Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; 
Pl! ſpin and card, and keep our children gbr. 


4 


rel, A low word, 

| Trrrany, 2. /. 6 to dreſs up, old 
Fr. rl Very thin ſilk. 
The ſmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, 


4 Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood. Shakſp, 


Dreſt her again genteel and neat, Gay. 
And rather ght chan great, - Gout. 
ſtraiten; to make cloſe. 


Ti'euTx. x. /. [from tighter.] A riband 


% 


or ſtring by which women ftraiten their 
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2. Cloſely; not looſely, 


250 1 
2, Neatly; not idly. 
: Hold, firrah, bear you theſe letters tightly ; | 
Sail like my pinnace to theſe golden ſhores. - Shak/. * 


Handle your prunipg-kniſe with dexterity: | 


tightly, I ſay, go tiphily to your buſineſs; you have 
— me mock. * bd l ; 94. 
Tienrx ESS. x. J. [from ig.] 
1. Cloſeneſs ; not looſeneſs. 

The bones are inflexible ; which ariſes from the 


greatneſs of the number of corpuſcles that compoſe | 


their union. 

Woodward. 

2. Neatneſs. ) 

T1'cxess. 2. . [from tiger.) The female 
of the tiger. | 


them, and the firmneſs and ig of 


It is reported of the 7/greſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe | 
4 7 Addiſon. 


TikR. 2. he [tik, Swediſh; teke, Dutch; 


in her ſkin when ſhe is angry. 


tigue, French, ] 


1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. See TIc x. 
Lice and tiles are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, 
and ſomewhat arefied by the hair. Bacon, 


2. It is in Shak/peare the name of a dog, 


in which ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland, 
from f, Runick, a little dog, ] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Hound or ſpaniel, brache or lym, 

Or bobtail zike, or trundle tail. Shakſpeare, 

TILE, . /. ¶ vile, Saxon; fegel, Dutch; 

tuile, Fr. tegola, Italian.] Thin plates of 

baked clay uſed to cover houſes. 


The roof is all tue, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon. 


Earth turned into brick ſerveth for building as 
Bacon. 


ſtone doth; and the like of ile, 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the tiles. 
n Milton. 

worſe 


| Worle than all the clatt'ring tiles, and 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſ 


Tile ans made of oak, or fir, they drive i 
made in the plain tles, to hang them upon their lath- 
ing. „ c Moxon. 
To IILE. v. a. from the noun.] 


1. To cover with tiles. 


Moſs growe th chiefly upon ridges of houfes i led 


or thatched; _ 
© Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories ; 
A lyric ode would ſlate ; a catch 
Wou'd tile; an epigram wou'd thatch. 
2. To cover as tiles. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ſtill with you, the muſcle, finew and vein, 
Which ti/e this houſe, will come again. 


Bacon. 


don upon the Vier. 


TI Li x. u. 4. [from 
covered with tiles. 


They went upon the houſe- top, and ledhim down. 


through the zi/ing with his couch be ſore Jn, 


| l e. rtinent. > 

TILL. #. /. A money — =þy 4 4 wel : conſanguineous ? am * 2 blood? 

They break up countets, doors and %%, t ey lady. akſpeare. 

And wie the — cheits in view. 5 7. | Tall ly, fir Johp, never tell me; your ancient 

Tit. prep. I vil, Sax.] To the time of. 1 enn 75 F e 225 pe 4. 
. Unhappy (have, and pupil to a bell, , 1 LMAN, 2, ＋ 10 4 man.] ne who | 

Vuhappy % ihe laft, the kind releaſing _ tile ; a huſbandman . MR Ws 

| L o. ;00d ſhepherd, good im, an 

- T1ut vow, To the preſent time. | Gl, * We N EN: 

; Pleaſure not Known til? now, Milton. Makes huſband and huſwife their coffers to fill. 
TiLL then. To that time, | F Tiuſſer. 
Tue earth ½ rhen was deſert, Milten. TIL. T. u. J. Id, Saxon.] _ | 

LL conjunction. * Ir. A tent; any ſupport of covering over 
1. o the time when. | head, 1 5 


* 


Donne. 


T1LER, 2. / [tuilier, Fr, from file.] One 
whoſe trade is to cover houſes with tiles. 
A Flemiſh tier, failing from the top of a houſe 
upon a Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood 
proſecuted bis death; and when he was offered 
uniary recompence, nothing would ſerve him but - 

| 175 talionis : whereupon' the judge ſaid to him, he 
mould go up to the top of the houſe, and * fall 


vile.] The roof 


| 


} The ground whence he was taken. 


F 


| 


q 


5 


* 


Dryden. 
nto holes 


; 


ö 


Swift, 


2, To the degree that, 


[ug 
To TILL. v. a. [rylian, Saxon; zenlen, | 


; . 
T1'uLABLE, adj. [from ill.] Arable; fit 


T1'LLAGE. 2. /. from ill.] Huſbandry ; 


TVLLER. z. /. {from iill.] 


, 


* 


Tit L 


To rapture, 7i/! the ſavage clamour drown'd | 
Both harp and voice. Milieu. 
The unity of place we neither ſind in Ariſtotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, til in our 
age the French poets firſt made it a precept of the 
ſage. Dryden. 


Meditate ſo long till you make ſome act of prayer | 
to God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 
To this ſtrange pitch their high aſſertions flew, 
Till Nature's ſelf ſcarce look'd on them as two. 

Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign 13/1 Iſis' elders reel. 


Dutch.] To cultivate; to huſband : 
commonly uſed of the huſbandry of 
the plough. L | 
This paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 
To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
Send him from the garden forth, to t 
Milton. 
The huſbandman filleth the ground, is employed 
in an honeſt buſineſs that is neceſſary in life, and 
2 capable of being made an acceptable ſervice Ow 


for the plougb. 


The tillable tields are fo hilly, that the oxen can 
hardly take ſure footing. Carex. 


the act or practice of ploughing or cul- 
ture. +: 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
natives, and to ſpare for exportation. Bacon, 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt» fruits, the green ear, and the yellow 751 
ion, 
Incite them to improve the lage of their coun- 
try, to recover the bad ſoil, and to remedy the waſte. 


Milton, 
Bid the laborious hind, | 
Whoſe harden'd hands did long in lage toil, 
Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the foil. Dryden. 


earth, as alſo what ſort of !i/lage that was, is not ex- 
pteſſed. | Mood ward. 


1. Huſbandman; ploughman.. | 

They bring in ſea-ſand partly after their nearneſs 

to the places, and partly by the good huſbandry. of 

the tiller. Carew. 

Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller 

of the ground, | Geneſis. 

The . 4 that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad 

veſt! | 

Canker or locuſt hurtful to infeft | 

The blades; while huſks elude the ti/Her's care, 

And eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the year. Prior. 

2. The rudder of a boat. 

3. The horſe that goes in the thill. Pro- 
- perly THILLER. 5 

4. A till; a ſmall drawer. 


Search her cabinet, and thou malt find * 

Each tiller there with love epiſtles. lin d. Dryden. 
T1'L.LYFALLY, ) adu. A word uſed 
TILETVAL LET. I formerly when any 
| thing ſaid was rejected as trifling or im- 


Woods and rocks had eas |' 


That there was fillage, Moſes intimates ; but wea- | 
ther beſtowed on all, or only upon ſome parts of that 


211 
The roof of linnen 
Intended for a ſhelter! 
But the rain made an afs 
Of tilt and canvas, 
And the ſnow which you know is a melter. 


6 : Denham 
2. The cover of a boat. m 
It is a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion to a Grave. 
end tilt- boat. 950 Fa ndys 
The rowing crew, * 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue, Gay, 
3. A military game at which the comba. 
tants run againſt each other with lances 
on horſeback. 
His ſtudy in his t//:-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized ſaints. Shakſpeare, 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if 
he had been ſworn brother to him; and he never 
ſaw him but ohce in the It. yard, and then he 
broke his head. Shakſpeare, 
Images repreſenting the forms of Hercules, 
Apollo, and Diana, be placed in the Ilt-yard at 
Conſtantinople, Anolles. 
The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, 
What zilt and tourneys at the ſeaſt were ſeen, 
Dryden. 
In tilis and tournaments the valiant ſtrove 
By glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. Prior, 


His majeſty ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner till he 
had entertained him with the ſlaughter of two or 
| three of his liege ſubjects, whom he very dextrouſly 
put to death with the tilt of his lance. Addiſon, 


5. Inclination forward; as, the ve is 2 
tilt, when it 1s inclined that the liquor 
may run out. | 

To TILT. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 


Ajax interpos'd 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſcreen'd Laertes? ſon, 
When the jaſulting Trojans urg'd him ſore 
With tilted ſpears. 


2, To point as in tilts. 
| Now horrid ſlaughter reigns: 
Sons againſt fathers zi/t the fatal lance, 
Careleſs of duty, and their native grounds 
Diſtain with kindred blood. Philips, 
3. [zillen, Dut. ] To turn up ſo as to run 
out; as, the barrel is rilted; that is, 
leaned forward. 
70 Ti Lr. v. #. 
1. To run in tilts or tournaments. 
To deſcribe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon d ſhields. 


Philips, 


Milton, 


2. To fight with rapiers. 


Friends all but even now, and then, but now— 
Swords out and Ming one at other's breaſts, 
In oppoſition bloody, Shakſpeare. 
| Scow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit: 
Now weſevup for tilting in the pit, 
Where 'tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To tright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. 
| ; ö ä Dryden. 
It is not yet the ſaſtion-for women of quality to 
ö tilt. Collier. 
Satire 's my weapon, but I. 'm too diſcreet 
To run a muck, and %% at all I meet, 
3. To ruſh as in combat. 
Some ſay the ſpirits tilt fo violently, that they 
make holes where = ſtrike. Collier. 
To play unſteadily. | 
| 1 En The — veſſel fwam 
Uplifted; and ſecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o'er the waves. 


Pope, 


Mitton, 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
| Pope. 


Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. 
5. To fall on one ſide. 
As the trunk of the body is kept from ting 
' forward by the muſcles of the back, fo from falling 
backward by thoſe of the belly. © Grew. 
T1Y'LTER, . /. [from f..] One who tilts ; 
_.. one who fights, 9 
A puiſny 5 that ſpurs his hotſe on one ſide, 
breaks his taff like a noble gooſe, Shakjpeare. 


He us'd the only antique philters, 
| Deriy'd ſrom old heroick 7i/ters, Hudibras. 


* 


TIM 


11 war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be ſpilt 
here, 


pi to match your tilter Granville 

= ; | 

es 1. /. [from till.) Huſbandry ; 
culture. 


Boutn, bound of land, 7i7:b, vineyard, none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shakſpeare, 
| Her plenteous womb | 
Expreſſeth its full 27% and huſbandry. S2akſpeare. 
Give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and their 277th, 
Drayton. 


T1LTH. adj. I from zill.) Arable; tilled, 
I know not how this word can be ſo 


uſed, 

| He beheld a field, g 
Part arable and 70. ; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. | Milton. 


T1'MBER, 2. /. [cymbnian, Sax. 70 Build. 
1. Wood fit for building. 
I learn'd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might ſave my ſheep and me from ſhame. 
Spenſer. 
For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal 
England for the oaken timber wherewith to build 
them; but there muſt be a great providence uſed, 
that our ſhip timber be not uonecellirity waſted. 
| | Bacon. 
The ſtraw was laid below, 
Of chips and ſere wood was the ſecond row; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd. 
Dryden. 
There are hardly any countries that are deſtitote 
of timber of their own growth, Woodward. 
Upon theſe walls they plant quick and timber 
trees, which thrive exceedingly, Mortimer. 
Who ſet the twigs, ſhall he remember, 
That is in haſte to ſell the timber # 
And what ſhall of thy woods remain, 
Except the box that threw the main ? 
2. The main trunk of a tree. 
We take | 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th? fimber; 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the ſap, _ Shakſpeare. 
3. The main beams — a fabrick. 
4. Materials, ironically. 


Prior. 


Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human na- | 


ture; and yet they are the fitteſt rimber to make 
politicks of, like to knee 7imber, that is good for 
; ſhips to be toſſed, but not for houſes that ſhall Rand 
firm. Bacon. 


To T!MBER, v. g. [from the noun.] To 
light on a tree. A cant word, 


The one took up in a thicket of bruſh-wood, and 
the other zimbered upon a tree hard by. 


«  £'Eftrange. 
To Ti'MBER. v. 3. To furniſh with beams 
or timber, © 


Ti'MBERED, adj. [from timber ; timbre, 
Fr.] Bvilt ; formed; contrived. 

He left the ſucceſſion to his ſecond ſon ; not be- 

cauſe he thought him the beſt Ame to ſupport it. 


Many heads that undertake learning, were never 
ſquared nor timbered for it. Brown, 


Ti'MBERSOW, 2. . A worm in wood; 
perhaps the woodlouſe. 

Divers creatures, though they be loathſome to 
take, are of this kind; as earth-worms, ?imberſorvs, 
ſnails, | acon. 

T1'MBREL, 2. /. [timbre, Fr. tympanum, 

Lat.] A kind of muſical inſtrument 
played by pulſation, | 

The damſels they delight 
When they their timbre/s (mite, 


And thereunto dance and carrol ſweet. Spenſer. 
In their hands ſweet fimbrelt all upheld on hight. 
| g Spenſer . 

Praiſe with !imbre/s, organs, flutes ; 
Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys. 


For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renowu'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! ſound, Pope. 


TIME. 3. /. vima, Sax. 5m, Erſe. 
1. The . of doration, 1 


0 


"OY 


otton, 


| 9. Early time, . 


N 


tain periods, and marked by certain meaſures or 
epochas, is that which moſt properly we call time. 
g Locke. 
Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand, 
But with his arms out- ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps the incomer. Shakſpeare, 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. 
Shakſpeare. 
Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend torth a 
groſs exhalement, be found a long time de ſective 
upon the exacteſt ſcale, Brown. 
Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no part of 
infinite duration, or of eternity; for then there wou'd 
be infinite time paſt to-dav, which to-morrow will 
be more than infinite. Time is one thing, and in- 
fivite duration is another. Grew, 
2. Space of time. 


that he would ſhew him the interpretation. 
Daniel, 
If a law be enacted to continue for a certain ine, 
when that ime is elapſed, the law ceafeth without 
any farther abrogation. White. 


No time is allowed for digreſſions. 
3. Interval. 
Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may have 
continually in your hand; whereas perfumes you 
can take but at ine. Bacon. 
4. Life conſidered as employed, or deſtined 
to employment, | 


A great devourer of his time, was his agency for 
men of quality. Fell. 


| All ways of holy living, all inſtances and all 


Swift. 


themſelves, their ime, and their fortune. 


5. Seaſon ; proper time. 
To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a 7ime to 
every purpoſe, EFEccleſiaſticus. 
They were cut down out of time, whoſe ſounda- 
tion was overflow with a flood. Fob, 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the “ine 
of figs was not yet. | Mark. 
Knowing the /ime, that it is high ume to awake 
out of fleep, Romans. 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his ine. Dryden, 
] hope I come in time, if not to make, 
At leaſt to ſave, your fortune and your honour, 
Dryden, 
The time will come when we ſhall be forced to 
bring our evil ways to remembrance, and then con- 
{ideration will do us little good. Calamy, 
6. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; con- 
tinuance; proceſs of time. 
Fight under him, there's plunder to be had; 
A captain is a very gainful trade: | 
And when in ſervice your beſt days are ſpent, 
In time you may command a regiment, Dryden. 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations 
about the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores 
itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, ideas of reflection. 
| 2 Lecte. 
One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which 
is ſhowered down along with rain enlarges the bulk 
of the earth, and that it will in ine bury all things 
under ground, Mod ward. 
I have reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of all 
mis fortunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. 
„ . - Swift. 
7. Age; part of duration diſtin from 
other parts. 
They (hall be 
and times. 


Law, 


ö 


given into his hand until a fine 


the co-operation of any ſtars with the ſun, it ſeems 


unto the conſtellation of Leo. Brown, 
The way to pleaſe being to imitate nature, the 
ts and the painters, in ancient inet, and in the 

eſt ages, have ſtudied her, 


8. Paſt time, 
I was the man inth' moon when time was. 


This conſideration of duration, as ſet out by cer- | 


Daniel defired that he would give him time, and | 


He for the time remained ſtupidly good. Milton. | 


Daniel. | 
If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon unto | 


kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe who are maſters of 


* 
— 


more favourable for our times to aſcribe the ſame 


Dryden. | a proper time. | 


Shatſpeare. | 


EIT» 


| F 
Stanley at Boſworth-field, though he came fine 
enough to ſave his life, yet he ſtaid long enough to 


endanger it. Bacon, 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more ſtrict 
obedience to be one time or other neceſſary, me 
imagine it is time enough yet to ſet about the ſe 


duties. : Rogers. 
10. Time conſidered as affording oppor- 
tunity. 


but marched day and night. 
Clarendon. 
He continued his delights till all che enemies 
horſe were paſſed through bis quarters; nor did 
then purſue them in any time. Clarendon. 
1 would aſk any man that means to reperit at his 
death, how he knows he ſhall have an hour's lime 
for it ? Duty F Man, 
Time is loſt, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 
Surveying nature. Dryden, 


11. Particular quality of ſome part of du- 
ration, 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the tky. 'Shakſpeare, 
All the prophets in their age, the z1mes 
Of great Meſſiah ſing. Milton, 
It any reply, that the times and manners of men 
will not bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer from 
the mouth of a profeſſed time-lerver, Seth, 


12. Particular time. 
Give order, that no ſort of perſon | 
Have, any lime, recourle unto the princes. 


The earl loſt no time, 


When that company died, what ime the fire de- 
voured two hundred and fifty men. Numbers. 
The worſt on me mult light, when 7zime ſhall be. 
. i Milton. 
A time will come, when my maturer moſe 
In Cziar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chute. _ 
j Dryaen. 
Theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing 
them to ſeveral ſhops, that from time to time ſupply 
Naples. Addiſon 


13. Hour of childbirth, 


She intended to ſtay till delivered; for ſhe was 
within one month of her ime. Clarendin. 
The firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe 
petticoats, I blamed her for walking, abroad when 
(he was ſo near her time ; but ſoon 1 found all the 
modiſh part of the lex as tar gone as herſelf, 
8 1 Shectator. 
14. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition, | 
Four times he croſs'd the car of night, Milton. 
Many lime I have read of the like attempts be- 
gun, but never of any finiſhed, Heylin. 
Every ſingle particle would have a ſphere of void 
ſpace around it many hundred thouſand million mil- 
lion /imes bigger than the dimenſions of that par- 
ticle, Bentley. 
Lord Oxford, I have now the third time men- 
tioned in this letter, expects you. Sevift, 
15, Muſical meaſure. 
Muſick do | hear! 


Ha, ha! keep time. Ho ſour ſweet muſick is 
When lime is broke, and no proportion kept! 


Shakſpeare. 
You by the help of tune and time | 
Can make that fong which was but rhyme. 
Waller, 
Oa their exalted wings 
To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, 
And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep !ime. 


; ' Denham. 


Heroes who o'ercome, or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremel 
The itrings of which in battle's h 

' Againſt their very corſlets beat; 
Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure, 
And yield them molt exceſſive pleaſure. 


| To TiME. v. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at 


high; 


cat 


Prior. 


here js mo greater wiſdom than well to time ihe 
beginnings and onſets of things. Bacon, 
It is hard to believe, that where his moſt nume- 


rous miracles were afforded, they mould all u ant the 


Sha bſprare. 


n 
1 Sutin Eh cxomacs tlulage to give them their | 
weight and efficacy, Hammond. 
The 7iming of things is a main point in the diſ- 
patch of all affairs, | L' Eftrange. 
is tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon : 

Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its timing. 

1 


Dryden. 
A man's eonviction ſhould be ſtrong, and Pac 
timed, that worldly advantages may ſeem to have no 


Ee. 


ſhare in it. Addiſon. 
2. * >. ng as to time, . | 
o the ſame e old Epopeus ſpoke, 

rr 

| Addiſon. 

3. To meaſure Ware 

He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 

Was tim'd with dying cries. Sbakſpeare. 


'Tr'MEFULs adj, [time and full.) Seaſon- | 
able; timely ; early. | 
If this arch-politician find in his pupils any re- 
- Morſe, any feeling of God's future judgments, he 
| 28 them that God hath ſb great need of men's 
ouls, that he will accept them at any time, and 
upon any condition; interrupting, by his vigilant 
endeavours, all offer of :#mefu/ return * 
| g9- 
Ti'uzL Ess. adj. [from time.] 
1. Unſaaſonable; done at an improper 
time. ; - 
Nor fits it to prolong the-heav'nly ſeaſt 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retite to reſt, ofe. 
2. Untimely; immature ; done before the 
proper time. | | 


A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
Tf unprevented, to your /imelefs grave. Shakſpeare. 
Noble Gloſter's death, | 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform'd 


The bloody office of his tůmelgi end. Shakfpeare. 
Ti'mzLy. adj. gay time.] Seaſonable; 
ſufficiently early. | 3 
The weſt glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
To = the rimely inn. Shakſpeare. 
appy were | in my timely death, | 
Could all my travels warrant 'me they — ä 
| re. 
Left heat ſhould hinder us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided. Mithor. 
. I'll to my charge, | 
And ſhow my duty by my timeiy care. Dryden. 
TriimeLY. adv. [from time.) Early; 
ſoon, 


The beds i“ th* eaſt are ſoft, and thanks to you, 
That call'd me timeller than my purpoſe hither. 


Shak/ are, 
Sent to forewarn 2 
Us: of what elſe might be ourloſs. Milton. 
Timely ad vis d, the coming evil ſhun ; 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 
Ti'MePLEASER. #. /. [time and plegſe. 
One who complies with prevailing opi- 
nions, whatever they be. : 
Scandal, the ſuppliants for the people, call them 
Timepleaſers, flatteters, ſoes to nobleneſs. 
OO Shattheare. 
Ti'MEsERVING, z. /. [line and /erve.] 
| Mean compliance with preſent power. 
If ſuch by triomning and ing eving. which are 


but two words for the ſame thing, abandon the 


church of England, this will produce confuſion. _ 
. MY South 


TT'MID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] 
Fearful; timorous ; wanting courage; 
wanting boldneſs. 

Poor is the triumph | 

Trar'pity, 2. / [timiditi, Fr. timiditas, 

Lat. from ind.] 'Fearfulneſs ; timor- 
ouſneſs ; habitual cowardice. - 


o'er the timid hare. 


The hare figured puſillagimity and ali from N 


'# its teraper. YOTUNR. 
Tinos. adj. [timor, Lat.] Fearful ; | 
full of fear and ſcruple. | 


Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, and riyrorozus 
belief will never dare to try it. Brown. 


Tri'morovsLY. 


* 


IIN. 1. J. 


By rin@ure or reflection they augment 1 
Their ſmall peculiar. SE 


* 


4 


'T 1 N 
The infant flames, whilſt yet they were conceal'd | 
In im rau doubts, with pity I beheld; 
With eaſy ſmiles diſpell'd the ſilent fear, | 
That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear. Prior. 
| adv. [from timorons. | 
Fearfully ; with much fear. 
We would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak, and rim'roufly confeſs | 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons. 
5 Sh are, 
Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold 
from a ſtone, and metal from wood, yet they but 
timoroufly ventured on ſuch terms which ſhould 
pretend to fignify their real eſſences Lacke. 
Let daftard ſouls be rimoroufly wile : 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to-form 
Far-fancy'd ills, and dangers out of fight. 
A. Philips. 
Ti'MorousNtss. z. /; [from timorous.] | 
Fearfulneſs. | 
The clergy, through the timorouſng/s of many 
among them, were refuſed to be heard by their 
council. 6.5%. Sevift.” 
Ti'mous. adj. [from time.] Early; | 
timely ; not innate. Obfolere. + 
By a wiſe and #imonzs inquifition, the peccant hu- 
mours and humouriſts muſt be diſcovered, purged, 


or cut off | Bacon, 

ten, Dutch. ] : | 

1. One of the primitive metals, called by 
the chymiſts Jupiter. | 

Quickſilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or 


blackneſs. _ Peacham. 
Tin ore ſametimes holds about oe · ſinth of lin. 
a Woodward. 


2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To Tin. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cover with tin. ; 
To keep the easth from getting into the veſſel, he 
employed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated. 


Boyle. | 


The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of 
* tia plates over ĩt. artimer. 
ew tinning a ſaucepan is chargeable. Sit. 
Ti'ncat. ».f A mineral. 
Phe #incal of the Perſian: ſeems to he the chryſo- 


colla of the ancients, aud what our borax is made of. 
Woodward. | 


To TixcCT, v. a. [tinfus, Lat, teint, Fr.] 
1. Toftain; to colour; to ſpot; to die. 
Some bodies have a more departible nature than 


others in colouration ; for = ſmall quantity of ſaff- 
ron will tiact more than a very great quantity of 


wine. | Bacon, 
Some were tiacted blue, ſome red, others yellow. 
: Brown. 


I diſtilled ſome of the tiacted liquor, and all that: 

came over was as limpid as rock water. Boyle. 

Thoſe who have preſerved an innocence, would 

not ſuffer the whiter parts of their ſoul to be diſ- 
coloured or tinfed-by the reflection of one fin. 


Nec of Ping. 
2. To imbue with a taſte, 
We have artificial wells made in imitation of the 
natural, as /incted upon vitriol, ſulphur, and ſteel. 


| ED Bacon. 
TixcrT, 2. % [from the verb.] Colour; 


| That great med'cine hath 
With his inc gilded thee. Sha#ſpeare. |. 
The firſt ſcent of a veſſel laſts, and the :iz# the 
wool firſt appears of. Ben Jonſon, 
_> Ot evening #/nt# 


The purple- ſtreaming amethiſt is thine, Thomfor. 
Ti'xcTURE, 2. . [fcintare, Fr. tindura, 


from tinctus, Lat | ; | 
ſuperadded by ſome. 


1. Colour or taſte 
thing. | ; | 
The fight muſt be ſweetly deceived by an ĩnſenſi- 
ble paſſage from bright colours to dimmer, which } 
Italian artizans call the middle tinfures. Wotton, 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn. 


- 


1% 


% 


TIN 
1 "Tis the oye . that no know! 
ome pure to them, but, paſſin 
And ears of other mea, it — — =» —_ 
From every channel. *  Denhay, © 
That beloved thing engtoſſes him, and, like 3 
coloured glaſs before his eyes, caſts its own cole : 
and tincture upon all the images of things, South. 
To begin the practice of an art with a light ring, 
ture of the rules, is to expoſe ourſelves to the Corn 


* 


ol thoſe who are judges. 


Malignant tempers, whatever kind of * ; 
are engaged in, will diſcover their natural med 
of 3 Addiſon 

ew in the next generation who will not Grit, 
and read, and have an early tinQure of nlighs. 
; ; Addiſon, 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight! 4 
O | wing'd with pleaſure, take thy happy flight, 
And give each ſuture morn a tincture ot thy white. 
| Prior, 
All manners take a tire from our own, 25 
Or come diſcolour d through our paſſions ſhown, 


Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience fo far pre⸗ 
vail over your mind, as to gie a fovercign vncture 
to all your other ſtudiea, and diſcolour all your ideas. 


Want, 
2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits. 
In tinctures drawn from vegetables, the ſuper. 
fluous ſpirit of we diſtiited off, leaves the extract 
of the vegetabte. : Boyle 
ToT1'ncTure, v. 4. {from the noun.] 
I. To 4mbye er impregnate with ſome 
colour or tafte, 
The bright ſun compacts the precious 
Imparting — ook Ws; mu 
He tx wes rubies with their rofy hue, 
And oa the ſaphire fpreads a heavenly blue, 
| Blackmore, 
A little black paint will ria@zre and ſpoil twenty 
gay colours. : Nat. 
2. To imbue the mind. 
Early were our minds rinfared with a diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſenſe of good and evil; early were the ſeeds of x 
divine love, and holy fear of ending, fown in our 
hearts. | Atterbury, 


To Tind. v. @. '[tendgan, Gothick ; 
rendan, Sax.} To kindle; to ſet on 
tire, | | 


Tr'x DER. . J. Ityndne, vendpe, Saxon, ] 
Any thing eminently inflammable placed 
to catch hre. | 
Strike on the finder, ho Shae 
Give me a taper. akſpeare. 
| To theſe ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth ad- 
mitted, thereby adding, as it were, fire to cinder. 
; Hate will. 
Where ſparks and fire do meet with tiader, 


Thoſe ſparks more fire will ſtill engender. 
„ Suckling. 
Whoever out trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpite; 
Becauſe Iriſh linen will ſoon turn to finder, 
And wool it is greaſy, aud quickly takes fire. 


| Swift, 
T1i'nDER BOX. . / inder and box.] The 


box for holding tinder. _ 
That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And-tinderbox of all his fellows. Hud i lu as, 
He might even as well have employed his uime in 
catching moles, making lanterns and inder boxes. 


= % Atterbury. 
Tins, 2. J. | tine, Iſlandick. 
1. The tooth of a harrow ; the ſpike of a 


: fork. 
In the ſouthern parts of England they deſtroy 
_ moles by traps that fall on them, and ſtrike (harp 
tines or teeth through them. Mortimer. 
2, Trouble; diſtreſs. | 
The tragical effect, 
Vouchſaſe, O thou the mournful'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont 'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, 

Ia funeral complaints and wailful ine. Spenſer. 


7 Tins. v. a. [vynan, Sax] 


aue. 


1. To kindle; to ight ; to ſet on fire. 


TIN 


5 feful Atin in their ſtubborn mind 
as contention” and hot vengeance 7in'd, 
| Spenſer. 
The dee TO TOR 
d with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
r whole thwart flame driv'n 
3 gummy bark of fir. Milton. 
The prieſt with hol hands was ſeen to tire 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
| Dryden, 
2, ſeman, Saxon. | To ſhut, 
To INE. V. Ms 
1. To rage; to ſmart. Spenſer. 
2, To fight. 


Eden ſtain'd with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Engliſh both, that tined on * r e 
k per er, 
To TiNGE. v. 2. [tingo, Latin.] To im- 
regnate or imbue with a colour or taſte. 
Sir Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt; and his 
virtues, as well as imperſections, are tinged by a 
certain, extravagance, which makes them particu- 
larly his. | : f Spe ctator. 
A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue 
with a little red, doth not preſently loſe its colour; 
but a white powder mixed with any colour is pre- 
ſently tinged with that colour, and is equally capa- 
dle of being tinged with any colour whatever. 
: Newton. 
If the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the 
jaundice, ſo as to ringe pictures in the bottom of the 
eye with that colour, all objects appear tinged with 
the ſame colour. - ewion. 
She lays ſame uſeful bile aſide, 
To tinge the chyle's infipid tide ; | 
" Elſe we ſhould want both gibe and ſatire, 
And all be burſt with pure good-nature. Prior. 
The infuſions of rhubarb and ſaffron inge the 
urine with a high yellow. _ _ Arbuthnot, 
Ti'ncenrT. adj. | tingens, Latin, ] Having 
the power to tinge. 
This wood, by the tinRure it afforded, appeared 
to have its coloured part genuine; but as for the 
White part, it appears much leſs enriched with the 


- fingent property. Boyle. 
I Nor 486. 2. ſ. [tin and 7.255 Biſmuth. 
en, Dutch. ] 


To TYNGLE, v. 2. [tinge 

1, To feel a ſound, or the continuance of a 
ſound, in the ears. This is perhaps rather 
tinkle, 


4 = 


The ears of them that hear it ſhall flagle. Bible. 


When our ear tingleth, we uſually ſay that ſome- 
body is talking of us; which is an ancient au. 
rown, 


2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſa- 
tion of motion. 
The pale boy ſenator yet 7ingling ſtands. Pope. 
3. To fegl either pain or pleaſure with a 
_ + ſenſation of motion. The ſenſe of this 
word is not very well aſcertained. 
They ſuck pollution through their 7ingling veins. 


| Tictel. 
Ia a palſy, ſometimes the ſenſation or feeling is 


Arbuthnet. 


| 


| 


me totally aboliſhed, or dull with a ſenſe of ting- 


To . v. 1. [tinnio, Latin; tincian, 
Welſh.] To make a ſharp fhrill noiſe. 
Tr'xxzr, 2. /. [from int, becauſe their 
. way of proclaiming their trade 1s to beat 

a. kettle, or becauſe in their work they 
make a tinkling noiſe.] A mender of 
old braſs, 
Am not I old Sly's ſon, 
maker, and now by preſent 


My copper midals by the pound 5 
May be with learned juſtice weigh'd: 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 
May de thrown in; and for the mettle, | 
The coin may mend a tinker's kettle. Prior. 

Ts Tine. V. . [zinter, Freach 3 linno, 

Latin. 5 


education a card- 
a tinker ? 
Shakſpe 


1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe; to clink. | 


— 


———_— 


* 


2 


TIN 
The daughters of Tion are 


with ſtretched out necks, 
their feet, 


His feeble hand a 

Which flut'ting, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew z - 

Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 

And faintly Tine on the brazen ſhield. Dryden. 

The ſprightly horſe 

Moves to the muſick ot his tinkling bells. Dod ſtey. 

2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed 

by Pope. a 

The 3 ſtreams that ſhine between the 

ills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. 

3. To hear a low quick noiſe. 


With deeper brown the grove was overſpread, 
A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd his giddy head, 


And his ears tink/ed, and the colour fled. Dryden, 
TiNnMax, 2. J. [tin and an.] A manu. 
faQurer of tin, or iron tinned over, 
Didſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman's ſhop ? 


TINNER. 2. /. [from tin; tin, Saxon.] 
One who works in the tin mines. 


: The Corniſh men, many of them could for a need 
live under ground, that were tinners, Bacon. 


Ti'nxy. adj, [from in.] Abounding 
with tin, 
Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt into the hs ſtrand, 
rayton, 
Ti'NPENNY. . . A certain cuſtomary 
duty anciently paid to the tithingmen, 
Bailey, 


haughty, and walk 
making a tinkling with 
9%. 


javelin threw, 


Pope. 


ö 


TIN SEL. 1. J. [etincelle, French.) 
1. A kind of ſhining cloth. 
A linſel vail her amber locks did ſhrowd, 
That ſtrove to cover what it could not hide. 
Fairfax, 
It's but a night-gown in reſpe& of yours ; cloth 
of gold and cuts, underborne with a bluiſh tin/e/. 


Shakſpeare, 
By Thetis tin/e! ſlipper d feet, 
And the ſongs of firens ſweet. ' Milton. 
2, Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre ; any 
thing ſhowy and of little value, 


For favours cheap and common who would ſtrive ? 
Yet ſcatter'd here and there I-ſome behold, 
Who can diſcern the 7in/e/ from the gold. Dryden. 


If the man will too curiouſly examine the ſuperti- |. 
2 tinſel good, he undeceives himſelf to his own | 
co 


; Norris. 
No glitt'ring tinſe/ of May-fair 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift, 
Ye tinfel inſets, whom a court maintains, 

That count your beauties only by your ſtains, 


Prior. 
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 Trnworm, . /. An inſet, 
TIN v. adj. tint, tynd, Daniſh,] Little; 
ſmall; puny. A burleſque word. 


» 


Bale. 


Any pretty liitle //ny kickſhaws. | Shak/peare, 
When that I was a litile tiny boy, 
A fooliſh thing was but a toy. Shakſpeares 


But ah! I fear thy little fancy roves 
On little females, and on little loves; 
Thy pigmy chiidren, and thy tiny ſpouſe, 
„„The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe, Swift. 
ie, #. J. [rip, ripken, Dutch.] Top; 
end; point; extremity, . 
The tip no jewel needs to wear, 
The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney, 
They touch the beard with the zip of their tongue, 


and wet it, | Bacon, 
Thrice upon thy fingers /. 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. 0 Milton. 


All the pleaſure dwells upon the 7ip of his tongue. 
South. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
knows any thing of but herſelf, and thirty elandeſ- 
tine marriages, that have not been touched by the 
tip of the tongue, 5 Addiſon. 
I no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridiculous, 
for admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear and V 


elbow. apts 


To TIr. v. a, [from the noun.] 


1. To top; to end; to cover on the end, 
In his hand a reed 


Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton, 
With truacheon tipp'd with iron head, 
The warriour to the liſts he led. Hudibras. 


How would the old king ſmile 
To ſee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders | 
Adaiſon. 
Quarto's, octavo's ſhape the leſs' ning pyre, 
And laſt a little Ajax tips the ſpire, P, 
Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin'd in deſcription, he might ſhow it; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 


* 


And !ips with filver all the walls. Pope. 
Tipt with jet, 
Fair ermines ſpotleſs as the ſnows they preſs, 
Thomſon. 


2, To ftrike lightly ; to tap. | 
She writes love- letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face. a 

| en, 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the 1 q 

out his tongue at his grandfather. Tatler. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 

That lady is the dulleſt ſoul ; 

Then tipt their ſorehead in a jeer, 

As who ſhould ſay, ſhe wants it here, 


Swife, 


Spin all your eobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 
The muſe's wing (hall bruſh you all away. Pope. 


To T1'N8SEL, w,@, [from the noun.] To 
decorate with cheap ornaments; to adorn 


with luſtre that has no value. 
Hence, you phantaſtick poſtillers in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, tis Nature's tongue, 
Scorns all her tin metaphors of pelf, 
Illuſtrated by nothing but herſelf. Cleaveland. 
She, tinſe!!"d o'er in robes of varying hues, 
Wich felf-applauſe her wild creation views; 
Sees momentary monſters riſe and fall, 
And with her owt fool's colours gilds them all. - 
; Pepe. 
Tin r. 2. /. I teinte, French; tinta, Ital.] 
A die; a colour. 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous Hint the colour d maſs, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 
The virtues of moſt 1:.en will only blow, - 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine now; 
Tranſplant them to the equinoctial line, 8 
Their vigour fickens, and their tints decline. Harte. 
Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of 
colouring, a brilliancy of inte, a ſoft and gradual 
tranſition from one to another, preſent not to the eye 


| 


| 


what an harmonibus concert of mufiek does to t 


ear; it muſt be remembered, that painting is not 


merely a gratification of fight, a 
| £2, MY 


Whea I ſaw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, ſaid I, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. Swift, 


Tir PET. #./. [utpper, Saxon.] Some- 
thing worn about the neck. 

His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on 

the top: he had alſo a zipper of fine linnen. 1 


To TIE. v. #. [iehel, a dug, old Teu- 
tonick.] To drink luxuriouſly ; to waſte 
life over the cup. 5 

Let us grant it is not amiſs to ſit, 
And keep the turn of rippling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. Shalſpeart, 

To TIE. v. a, To drink in luxury or 
exceſs. | 

While his canting drone-pipe ſeann d 
The myſtic figures of her , 
He tipples palmentiry, and dines - 
On all ber fortune-telling lines. Clea velank, 
To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place; 

Then bids fall on; himſelf for ſaving charges 

A peel'd flic'd onion eats, and myples verjeice. 


If a lumber haply does ifivade : 
of os Ln — 2282 ſtill zwake, 
6ghtul of drink, ana eager; in a dream, 
Tipptes imaginary por ef . * Philips, 


A, 
. 
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Tr'ert.s, 2. from the verb.] Driok ; 


; 1 * | | 
hile the 7ipple was paid for, all went merrily 
. ö I' ERrange. 
TI ED. adj. from tipple.] Lipſy; 
drunk. No” ; 
Merry, we fail from the eaft, 
Half tippled at a rainbow fealt. Dryden, 
1'PPLER, 2. from 25 A ſottiſn 
drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 


TS TAFT. 1. ,. [tip and faff.] 
1. An officer with a ſtaff tip 
2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt. | 
One had in his hand a Haff of a yellow cane, 


with metal, 


ti at both ends with blue. Bacon. 
 Tr'esy. adj. from _ Drunk ; over- 
powered with exceſs of drink. _ 
The riot of the zipſy bacchanals, 7 
Tearing the Thracian ſinger in their rage. SH p. 
Welcome joy and feaſt, N 
Midnight ſhout and revelry, 
Tipſy dance and jollity. Milton. 
TI Trok. 2. /. [tip and toe.] The end of 


Where the fond ape himſelf uprearing high, 
Upon his 7ip/oes ſtalketh ſtately by. Spenſer. 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
ill ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd, 5 
d rouze him at the name of Criſpian. Shakſp, 
- Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Religion ſtands on / toe in our land, 
Ready to paſs to the American ſtrand. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood | found, 
And ſtood on ip from the ground. 
Tire. »./. [74yr, Dutch.) 
1. Rank; row, Sometimes written tier. 
Tour loweſt tire of ordnance mult lie four foot 
clear above water, when all loading is in, or elſe 
thoſe your beſt pieces will be of ſmall uſe at ſea, in 
any grown weather that makes the billows to riſe, 
2 | Raleigh. 
Stood rank d of ſeraphim another row, 
In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 
Of thunder. 1 5 ; Milton. 
In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, moſt 
of them being of one ire of oars of fifty banks. 
Arbuthnot. 


or from 


Herbert. 
Dryden. 


— 
= 


2. [Corrupted from tiar or tiara, 
_ attire. ] A headdreſs. 

On her head ſhe wore a tire of gold, 
Adorn'd with gems and ouches. 
Here is her picture: let me ſee; 

If I had ſuch a tier, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Shak/peare. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, - 
Nov fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame; the tire | 


To TikE. w. a. [ciquan » Saxon, ] SOD 
1. To fatigue ; 10 make weary ;.to haraſs ; 
to wear out with labour or tediouſneſs. 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, 
From pray'rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt, Dryden 
For this a hundred voices I defire, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues would tire; 
Vet never could be worthily expreſt, 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt. Dryden. 


| 2. Tr has often xz added, to iptend the ſig- 
* nification,. . | | 
Often a few that a 


| 


re Riff do tire 


o 
: wm 


out a greater 


. 
» 


Stands ziproe on the miſty mountains tops. Shakſp. | 


|*T4s. Contracted for 1 ic. 


Spenſer. 


5 


, 


7 Tissu E. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


. Thatcrowns his hated head, on high appears. 
| -__  Crafhaw, 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, |: 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round, Pope. 
3. Furniture; apparatus. | 
5 Saint George's worth I 
Enkindles like defire of high exploits : 

. Immediate fieges, and the tire of war 
Rol in thy eager mind. Philips. 
? When they firlt peep forth of the ground, they 
gew their whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next 
feeds. N. 


rr 


A lonely way 
The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a day; 
Tir'd out, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd. 
Tickel. 
3- [from attire or tire, from tiara.] To 
dreſs the head. | 
Jezebel painted her face, and ire her head: 
2 Kings. 
To Tix... v. 2. [teonian, Saxon.] Io 
fail with wearineſs, 


| 


being tired ; wearineſs, 

It is not through the tiredneſs of the age of the 
earth, but through our own negligence, that it hath 

not ſatisfied us bountifully, akewill, 

TIRESOM E. adj. | from tire, ] Weariſome; 
fatiguing ; tedious. 

Since the · inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tiręſome to the reader, the poet muſt ſometimes 
relieve the ſubject with a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion. ; Addiſon. 

Nothing is ſo tireſome as the works of thoſe cri- 
ticks who write in a dogmatick way, without lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination, Addiſon. 

 T1'xzS0MENtss, », . [from tireſome. 
Act or quality of being tireſome. 

TI XE WOMAN. 2. /. | tire and woman. | 
A woman whoſe buſineſs. is to make 
dreſſes for the head. 

Why ſhould they not value themſelves for this 
outſide faſhionableneſs of the rfrewoman's making, 
when their parents have ſo early inſtructed them to 
do ſo. : Lor ke. 

T1's1NGHOUSE. J. /. [tire and houſe, or 

Ti'x IN GROOM. room.] The room in 
which players dreſs for the ſtage. 

This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, this hawthorn 
brake our tiringhonſe, Shatiſpeares 

Man's life's 4 tragedy ; his mother's womb, 
From which he enters, is the tiringrom ; 

This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the ſtage _ 

That country which he lives in ; paſſions, rage, 
Polly, and vice, are actors. otton. 
Ti'swir, z. J. [vanellus, Latin.] A bird. 
i Ainſworth. 


| 


; 


_- 
'Tis deſtiny unſhunnable. . Shakſpeare, 
TISIcAL. adj. [for phihifical.] Con- 
ſumptive. | 28 10 
Tais ick. #. . [corrupted from pbrhifict, ] 
Capſumption ; morbid waſte, 
Ti'ss8us. 2. /. I[tiſſue, French; tipan, 7 
weave, Norman Saxon, ] Cloth inter- 
oven with gold or filver, or figured 
colours, : 
In their glittering ties emblaz d 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love, 
Recorded eminent. 
A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with golden wire ; 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought. 
: Dryden, 


To 
interweave; to variegate. _. $4 
The-chariot was covered with cloth of gold :if/ued 
upon blue. g Bacon, 
They have been always frank of their bleſſings 
to countenance any great action; and then, accord- 
ing as it ſhould proſper, to t ue upon it ſome pre- 
- tence or other. '  » Wotton. 
Mercy will fit between, | 
Thron'd in celeftial ſheep, * 
Wich radiant feet the . ued clouds down 


1. A ſmall horſe : generally in contempt. 
. No ſtoring of paſture with baggagely it, 
Tuffer. 


| 


Milton, 


: 


ſteering, | 
Milton. 


Wich ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. 

Thou might'ſt have ta'en example 
From what thou read'ſt in ſtory _ 
| Being as worthy to fit 6 
On an ambling t 
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pumhber that are more moderate, . 
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TrAEDNESs. 1. %. [from tired.] State of 


— 


2. Awoman.: in contempt, 

_ What does this-envious /#r, but away : 
with a tale? f de 
A willing tit that will venture her corps «ith yg. 


Short pains for thee, for me a ſon and 6 


Girls coſt as many throes in bringing fortk; 
Belide, when born, the 7775 are little werth. Dy dan 
3. oy tilmouſe or tomiit, [ parus, Latin. A 
ird. 6 
Tir Ir. 2. /. [properly tidbit ; tid, ten. 
der, and bit.] Nice bit; nice food. 

John pampered eſquire South with 77th till he 

grew wanton. Arbutbnot. 
TITHE. z. / [veoða, Saxon, zenth.) 
1. The tenth part; the part aſſigned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry, 

Many have made witty invectives againſt uſury: 
they ſay, that it is a pity the devil ſhould have Gog'; 
part, which is the zithe. Bacon. 

Sometimes comes ſhe with a 7ithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parfon as he lies aſlcep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 

2. The tenth part of any thing. 

I have ſearched man by man, boy by boy; the 

tithe of a hair was never loſt in my houſe before. 


3hakſpeare, 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 


Ev*ry tithe ſoul *mongſt many thouſand diſmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. F Shakſpeare, 

3. Small part; ſmall portion, unleſs it be 
8 for titles, 

Offenſive wars for religion are ſeldom to be ap- 

proved, unleſs they have ſome mixture of civil tirhes, 

Bacon, 

To TIrRHE. v. 3. [teoGian, Saxon.] To 
tax; to levy the tenth part. 

When I come to the 7i:hing of them, I will ite 
them one with another, and will make an Iriſhman 
the tithingman. Spenſer. 

By decimation and a ti death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, 
; Shakſpeare. 

When thou haſt made an end of 7ithing all the 
tithes of thine increaſe, the third year, the year of 
tithing, give unto the Levite, ſtranger, fatherleſs, 
and widow. Deuterunomy, 

To TI THE. v. a. To pay tithe. 


For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe ſo as thy cattle the lord do not ſtrike, 7er. 


T1'THEABLE. adj. from the, Subject 
to the payment of tithes ; thac of which 
tithes may be taken. 


The popiſh priett ſhall, on taking the oath of 
allegiance to his majeſty, be entitled to a tenth part 
or tithe of all things zitheab/e in Ireland belonging 
to the papitts, within their reſpective pariſhes. 


| _ Swift, 
TI rRER. 2. / [from riibe.] One who 
gathers tithes, | 
Tr'THING. . /. [tithinga, law Latin, 
from zithe.] 
1. Tithing is the number or company of ten 
men with their families knit together in 
a ſociety, all of them being bound to the 
king for the peaceable and good beha- 
viour of each of their ſociety: of theſe 
companies there was one chief perſon, 
who, from his office, was called (tooth- 
ingman) tithingman ; but now he is no- 
thing but a conſtable, Cowell. 
Poor Tom, who is whipt from 7i:hing to ti1hing, 
and ſtock. puniſhed and impriſoned, Shakſpeare 
2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieſt. 
Though vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
So not for thy tithing thyſelf to the devil, Tu/ſer- 
T1'THINGMAN: . / {tithing and man. 
A petty peaceofficer.; an under conſtable. 
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Tirgy MAL» 1. J. [rithymalke, French; To Ti'rTLy, v. a, [from the noun.] To lity anedived the name of Imperator z but the ir ſue- 


tithymallus, Latin.] An herb, Ainſw. entitle; to name; to call. ceſſors retain the lame even in itstitularity, brown. 


! 72 . . 1 4 
| . | „. [titillo, Latin.] To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives Tr TULARY, ac. [ titulaire, Fr. from ita 
| To Ti la T ( y ] Religious titled them the ſons of God, « lus, Latin, ] 
- To 1 3 he th ent bie cofteils drow, Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 1. Conſiſting in a title, 
| h f of ſauff the wily virgin threw ; | | Iznobly : Milton, The malecontents of his kingdom have not been 
* — direct to ev ry atom juſt T1'TLELESS, adj. [from tith, Wanting a baſe nor ty u impoſtors, but of an higher nature. 
The pungent grains of fifillabing duſt. Pope. name or appellation, Not in uſe, : Bacon. 
Tir III A'TION. 2. /. titillation, Fr, titil- He was a kind of nothing, 1it/ele/s, 2, Relating to a title, | I 
- Lat. from titillate ] Till he had forg'd himſelf a name o' th' fire William the Co queror, howſoever he uſed the 
latio, I vs F Of burning Rome. Shakſpeare. | power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 
1. The act of tickling. T1'TLEPAGE. 2, 7. [ title and page.] The mixed it with a fitulary pretence, grounded upon 
Tickling cauſeth laughter; the cauſe may be the bs : ge. the Confeſſor's will. Bacon 
icon of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath, by a| Page containing the title of a book. TI. c 1 
Fry from titillation. Bacon. We ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our own CLARY, , J. [: rom the adj,] One 
The ſtate of being tickled. names at the bottom of the rir/epage, Dryden. that has a title or right. | 
” In ſweets, the acid particles ſeem ſo attenuated T1'TMovuss or Tit. n. . [tyt, Dutch, a The perſons deputed for the celebration of theſe 


in the oil, as only to produce a ſmall and grateful chick, or ſmall bird ; titlingier, Iflandick, | CE LEN eee = perpetual 92 
eitillation. © | Arbuthnot, a little bird: u ſignifies little in the Teu- Ty 5 4 d f oe © 6 
3. Any ſlight or petty pleaſure. tonick dialect.] A ſmall ſpecies of birds. 6 LA word expreſſin peed, 
The delights which reſult from theſe nobler en- The nightingale is Gacdes' af fon, | from tantivy, the note of a unting- 
tertainments, our cool thoughts need not be aſhamed | Before him fits the 7itmeu/e filent by, ; | | horn. ] 
of, and which are dogged by no ſuch ſad ſequels as And I unfit to thruſt in ſkilful throng, In a bright moon-ſhine while winds whiſtle loud, 
are the products of thoſe 7itillations that reach no] Should Colin make judge of my foolerie, Spenſer, | Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly,, 


f 
$ 
5 
" 


higher than the ſenſes, _ Glanville, The titmouſe and the pecker's hungry brood, All rocking in a downy white cloud: 
Ti/TLARK, 7. f A bird. And Progne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. And lett our leap from the ſky ſhoulg prove too far, [ 
The ſmaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons; as Dryden, | Wie flide on the back of a new-falling ftar. Dryden, | 
the leverock, titlark, and linnet, Halten. Jo Tir TER. v. n, formed, 1 ſuppoſe, To. adv. Ivo, Saxon; te, Dutch. i 
1. A general head compriſing 2 ſtraint; to laugh without much noiſe. and noting the ſecoend as the object of | 
Three draw the experiments of the former four bs otter ee the firſt. | 
into titles and tables for the better drawing of ob- And ,; 21,50 puſh'd the pedants off the place, Pope. The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortiſy our i 
ſervations ; theſe we call compilers. Bacon. | TI T TER. /. {from the verb 1 3 | 
Among the many preferences that the laws of 3 r 4 8 0 1 ö 4. 1 
1. A reſtrained laugh 2. It notes the intention. j 
England have above others, I ſhall fingle out two I gh. : | een * 1 
particular tiſlet, which give a handſome ſpecimen | 2, I know not what it ſignifies in Tuer. 0 1 _ ool | with horny hoo to.paſs 
ol their excellencies above other laws in other parts From wheat go and take out the 7itters or tine, To 1 4 = N of reſouading als, Dr 
or ticles of the (ame, Hale. | If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. T/er. nnn den. 
2. An appellation of honour. Tir E. 2. J. [I ſuppoſe from zi.) Al Inltaly, & 4 . Dryden. 
| To leave his wife, to leave his babes, | : ; l yy . 


i get ay" 1 ſmall particle; a point; a d Urg'd by deſpair, again I go to try | 3 
| P point; a dot, | Y again 1 go ; 
2 — 9 * Shakſpeare. | In the r which babes the church, the The fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight te die, Dryden, 
Man over men | | Scots would never depart from a title, Clarendon. | 3* Ic notes the conſequence. 


He made net lord: ſuch ticle to himſelf Angels themſelves diſdaining I have done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo . 


rei | Milton, | I. approach thy temple, give thee in command |} 8 70 forget all misfortunes. ; - ope. 
7 . A an appell ation. What to the ſmalleſt title thou ſhalt ſay | 4. After an ad jective it notes its object. . 
| M 3 Macbeth | To thy adorers. , * We ready are to try our fortunes 
—Thed 1 Neff cue 1 als They thought God and themſelves linked together To the laſt maa. Shakſpeare. 
e eee ag pronou Shakſpeare. in ſo faſt a covenant, that, although they never per- The lawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall ſhed, 
n 3 oula bel formed their art, God was yet bound to make good Increas'd for ſlaughter, born te beg their bread. 
Ka f 2 b ons Mil every titele of his. South, Sandys, 
The 2 1 f "TRY telling "a Ned Faſhion hath been bred about court, and un- 5. Noting futurity, | SEE 
4: 42 all a, Gb! Q f 1 8 . 8 CO to a {izle all the punctilios of a * 1 It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious of 8 
name, and generally its jubject; An in- Von ab” wal et ace ek 2 *\ their own hardneſs and redneſs; and we are ſtill e 
ſcription, £5 %; n ite eee, the | ſeek for ſomething elſe in our frame that receives 
This man's brow, like to a tile leaf, rd dean? forms aterland, thoſe imprefſions, 4 Bentley. 


Our adverſaries encourage a writer who cannot | from tatile by a ludicrous reduplication.] 88 fro. 8 


Foretels the nature of a tragick volume, Shakſpeare. Ti/TTLETATTLE, Ms fo [A word formed 6 To and again,” Backward and for- 
furniſh out ſo much as a vile page with propriety. | ; l 


Idle talk ; prattle ; empty gabble. 


| | Swift. | | ſmay binds and looſeth ſouls condemn'd to woe, 
Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 9 As the foe drew near And ſends the devils on errands /o and fro, 
When they have got their picture towards a book ; |. With love, and joy, and life and dear, | | Fai Van. 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy fign Dor don, who knew this tietetattle, 57 The ſpirits perverſe _ 
Meant to, betray dull ſots to wretched wine. Young, Did, fure as trumpet, call to battle, Prior. } With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fre, 
-" A claim of Sch. 5 For every idle tittletattle that went about, ou To tempt or puniſh mortals, Milton. 
. 5 man's right be called in queſ- was ſuſpected for the author. Arbulbnot. © Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move 
; tion; are we not bold to rely and build upon the | To Ti'rTLETATTLE, v. 2. [from tatile, | * ere : | Wiſeman. 85 f 
judgment of ſuch as are famous for their ſkill in the | To prate idly, Maſſes of marble, originally beat off from the - 
wo J | „ ee, * full! r tltthtattliner of Cupicd : he ſtrata of the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again 5 
N . ies baſe? iti „ You arelull in yout eratitings ot Cupid: here] gill they were rounded to the form of pebbles. wo 
a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe ? it is becauſe | is Cupid, and there is Cupid; I will tell you now | * 2 N „ 
he paid his money ſor a lye, and took a bad title far | what a good old woman told me. Sidney. + * The winds is Ann regions kia, ' 
a good. 8 Fa en TiruUBA'TION. . © [titubo, Lat.] The] Moving the world of waters to and fro. Adaſſan. 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raiſez; | _ a of ſtumbling. | 1 was 0 no ene fre uo puter to zuide, 
Lett all the world prevent What we ſhould do, Ti'TULAR, adj, [ tutulaire, Fr. from titulus, | * Fancy and paſſion 2 Ie ” my | fro, nude 


If there were no laws to protect them, there were . I Ta 
- rwtivieg-in-this world forgrod\men; and er only the title. | 2 17 Hung · 
+ there would be no laws, if it were a fin in them to They would deliver up the kingdom to the king 7 


Aud claim a tile in him by their praiſe, Dryden. | Lat. ] Nominal; having or conferring | A while torment, and then quite ſink in woe 
try a file, or right themſelves by them. Kextleworth, of England to ſhadow their rebellion, and to be | 1. Noting motion zowerd: oppoſed. to 


To revenge their common injuries, though you titular and * 5 he ad of thoſe arms. Bacon, om. 
ad an undoubted 41 * bi had a | rones, virtues, powers, . | ; : "WES, "WO | | 
| greater by "Nut WY ay * * ral Y p 7 hy If theſe nie titles yet remain, 4 | Ws hp —_ afreſh; and on __ 
Conti would have kept his tizle to Orange. Not merely an Milton, | e Tybalt fled 9. 
Addiſon. Both Valerius and Auſtin were titular biſhops. Bot by and by come N hem coming = 
o the diſcretion of a girl! ſhe will be a flave to i . And io 'tthey go like lightning, baia, 
ay thing that has not a. fie to make her one, | T1TULA'RITY. 2. /. ¶ from titular.] The Give not over ſo; % him again, entre at him, | 
| „ O Saescbers.] ſtate of being titular. 12 Kaeel down before him. : Shakſpears, 
Vet, II. _ / * Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with great humi- 5 KR : *. "0:4. + 
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I'll. zo him again in the name of Brook; he'll | 
tell me all his purpoſe, - Shakſpeare. 
Ie te the ad 5 among the happier brutes: 


Come, let's away. : Smith. 
2, Noting accord or adaptation. 
Thus they with ſacred thought 
Mo d on in filence to ſoft pipes. Milton. 


3. Noting addreſs or compellation, 
To you, my noble Lord of Weſtmoreland. 
l pledge your grace.  Shakſpeare. 
_ * Here's 10 you all, gentlemen ; and let him that's 
good -natur'd in his drink pledge me. Denbam. 


Now, to you, Raymond : can you gueſs no reaſon | 


Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you ? 
4. Noting attention or application. 
| Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie! 
Go buckle 7 the law. Dryden, 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends 79 their children's 
children. : | Addiſon. 
3. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Wiſdom he has, and to his wildom courage; 
\- Temper 70 that, and unto all ſucceſs. Denham. 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one 
g goes. fo | f 
Take you ſome company, and away to horſe. 


; Shakſpeare. 
He ſent his coachman's grandchild 7o prentice. 


den. 


25 G Addi 

, Noting oppoſition. 
| 7 No "Yo 4 in the fighting field 
Shall dare thee foot 1% foot with ſword and ſhield. 


| Dryden. 
8. Noting amount. | | 
There were 79 the number of three hundred horſe, 
and as many thouſand foot Engliſh, Bacon. 
9. Noting proportion. 
Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in reſpect 
ol ours, yet ſcarce as three e nine, in compariſon. 
of theirs with whom he lived, Hooker. 
Wich theſe bars againſt me, | 
yet to win her——all the world to nothing. 
2 * Sbatſpeare. 
' Twenty to one offend more in writing too much 
chan too little ; even as twenty 70 one fall into fick - 


» 
£ 


neſs rather by overmuch fulneſs than by any lack. 
. : * Aſcham. | 


The burial miſt be by the ſmallneſs of be pro- 
portion as fiſty 7 one; or it muſt be holpen by 
9 ; Aw v7 which may fix the ſilver never to be re- 
ſtored when it is incorporated, Bacon. 
"With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity 
will all be full. | Ben Jon ſon 
Phyſicians have two women patients to one man. 
| Ex Graunt. 
a 


© Rtate, he ſhall be allowed ie the value of a (hilli 
©, Gay. nnn on. 
"wit As he ancients the weight of oil was to that 


of wine as nine zo ten. © Arbuthuot. 
Suppofing them to have 1 ſhare, the odds 
Will be three te one on their fide. Swift. 


16. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation, _ 
e greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes from 


11. Noting perception. 


The flow'r idelf 1s,glorious to bebold, "OR. 


bY Sharp to the taſte. - 


12. Noting the ſubjeRt of an affirmation, | 


I I truſt, I may not truſt thee z for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; f 
I have a king's oath te the contraty. . Sbalſpeare. 

13. In compariſon off. 

All that they did was piety 0 this. Ben Jonſon. 
here is no fool zo the Lacs, who every moment 

ventures his foul, * NE mg _ Tillotſon. 

14. As far as. . 

3 5 Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could 

© not count 1 one thouſand, nor had any diſtinct idea 

©" of it, thobgh they could reckon very SY. 


+... Coffee exbales in roaſting 1 the- abatement of 


- 


* 
* 


i 15. Noting intention. en 

This the conſul ſees, yet this man les!!! 
+ Partakes the publick cares3 and with his eye 
Marks and points out each mad of us 10 faughter. 


. 
; 2 


tched to any foreign | 


Arbuthnot. } 
9 1 "the 


| 


PS 


* 
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16. After an adjective it notes the object. 
2 Draw thy ſword in right, ; 
I'll draw it as apparent t the crown, 

And in that 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf 10 tears. 

: Dryden. 

All were attentive /o the godlike man, | 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 

17. Noting obligation. 


duty 70 Cod, and 79 our parents. 


tie has he on him to the contrary? He is not born 
their ſubject, and he is injured by them to a very 
high degree. | Dryden. 
18, Reſpecting. | 


He's walk'd the way of nature; | 


And 10 our purpoſes he lives no more. Shakſpeare. | 


The effects of ſuch a diviſion are pernicious 7s 
the laſt degree, not only with regard ro thoſe advan- 
tages which they give the common enemy, but 7 
thoſe private evils which they produce in every par- 
ticular. Spectator. 

19. Noting extent. 
From the beginning to the end all is due 70 ſuper- 


natural grace. Hammond. 
20. Toward. 
She ſtretch'd her arms to heav'n. Dryden. 


21. Noting preſence. 
She ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred, and 
revileth him 70 his face. Swift. 
22. Noting effect; noting conſequence, 
Factions carried too high are much zo the 2 
dice of the authority of princes, Baron. 
He was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſcle, 
and bleeding almoſt 1% death. Wiſeman. 
By the diforder in the retreat, great numbers were 
crowded to death. | Clarendon, 
Ingenious 7 their ruin, ev'ry age 
Improves the act and ioftruments of rate. Waller. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 


Priz'd te their ruin, or expos'd 7o ſcorn! Waller, 


To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, 
© the offender-was whipt 70 death. 
Thus, to their fame when finiſh'd was the tight, 
The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight. | Dryden. 

O frail eſtate of human things! 
Now io our coft your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 
A Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to execute 
juſtice in mercy, and not to exerciſe either 7s the 
total excluſion of the other. Addiſon. 
The abufe reigns chiefly in the country, as I 


' found 70 my vexation, when I was laſt there, in a 


viſit I made to a neighbour. 
Why with maligoant elogies increaſe | 
The people's fears, and praiſe me 70 my ruin? 


It muſt be confeſſed to the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of jtſelf. 


Swift. 


Smith, 


23. After a verb, 1 note the object. 
_ Give me ſome wine; fill full?! 

I drink 0 th” general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo.. 
Had the methods of education been dire 


Yn 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears from 
theſe legal courts erected to miniſter 70 


apoſtle's days. 1, Kettheworth, 
Many of them have expoſed 70 the world the pri- 
vate misfortunes of families. "£25 e. 


24. Noting the degree. 


This weather-glaſs was ſo placed in the cavity of ail 
ſmall receiver, that only the ſlender part of the pipe, 


to the height of four inches, remained ex poſed to the 
n air. ' 


Tall her, thy brother languilhes ta death. 
A crow, though hatched under a hen, and 


ifon, 
who 


its neſt the ſame, 7» the laying of a ſtick, with all 
the neſts of that ſpecies, Addiſon. 
If he employs his abilities te the beſt advantage, 


the world ſhall proclaim his worth before men and 


angels. . | 
29. Before day, to notes the nt day; 
before morrow, the next day coming ; 


> 


22 uſe it to the death. Shalſpeare. 
1 


26. To day, to ni ht, to murray 
The rabbins ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between our 6 J's 8's Ws 


Holyday. | 
Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what | 


Dryden. 


i 


Broome. b 
1 And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. 


Shakſpeare, | 
44 to, 
their right end, this ſo neceſſary could not have been 


ke. 


it in the 


2. To name when a health is drunk. 


Boyle. | 


| Toasr. 4. 


never has ſeen any of the works of its kind, makes 


time will come when the Supreme Governor of 


Spectator. 


j 


TOA 

before night , either the preſent Night, or 

night next coming. : 

| Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 

If it find heav'n, muſt find it out 79 nigh. Shakf, 
Ts day they chas'd the boar. Otway, 

This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe 57 


committing fin to day, than a reſolution of leaving it 


to mMmorroW, alamy 
bu 


are uſed, 
not very properly, as ſubſtantives in the 
nominative and other caſes. 
Tu morrow, and to morrow, and 9 MX, 
Creeps in this petty pace fiom day to day; 
And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Sha!ſtoar 
The father of Solomon's houſe will have tries 


conference with one of you the next day Ne 
mor odd. Bacun, 
To day is ours, why do we fear? 
To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus*neſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the gods belongs 19 morrow, Cow! 
To morrow will deliver all ker charms 8 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 
: Dryden, 
For what fo morrow ſhall diſcloſe, El 
May ſpoil what you to night propoſe : 
England may change, or Cloe ſtray; 
Love and life are for to day. Prior. 


To Ab. 2. / [ vaðe, Saxon.] A paddock; 
an animal reſembling a frog; but the 
frog leaps, the toad crawk : the toad is 
accounted venomous, _ perhaps without 

- reaſon, 

From th* extremeſt upward of thy head, 

4x = er e below thy foot, 

t:0d-ypotted traitor. 

| I era be a toad, — 

And live upon tha vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love 


For others uſe. Sbalſpeare. 

In the great plague there were ſeen, — 
ditches about London, many toads that had tails 
— inches long, whereas d uſually have no 
tails, | 


In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
The hiſſing ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad. Dryden. 
To'aDF1$H, 2. /. A kind of fea fiſh, 
To'aDrLax. . /. A plant, | 
To'apsTONE. 2. , [toad and fore,] A 

concretion ſuppoſed to be found in the 
head of a toad, | 

The teadſlone preſumed to be found in the bead 
of that animal, is not a thing impoſſible. Brown, 
To'apsTooL. 2. ſ. [7:ad and flobl.] A 

plant like a muſhroom. 
The griſly ted? grown there mought I ſee, 
| | Sen. 
Another imperſect plant like a muſhroom, but 
ſometimes as broad as a hat, called va, is not 
eſculent. Bacon. 
To ToasT. . a. [torreo, teftum, Latin, ] 
1. ere or heat at the fire. : 
I The earth whereof the graſs is ſoon parched wi 
the ſun, and r0a/ed, is cantly heed — 12 


Bac A. 


| ; fk "Is Bacon, 
T To allure mice 1 find no other magick, than to 
draw out a piece of /oaffed cheeſe. Brown, 


| To 
togſt is uſed commonly when women are 


Several popiſh gentlemen roofed many loyal 

|. healths, : | Addiſm, 
Weill try the empire you ſo long have boaſted; 

And, if we are not prais'd, we'll not be 2ca/fed: 


| | | Prior. 
from the verb.] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 
Vou are both as rheumatick as two dry cat; 
Jou cannot one hear with another's infirmitics, 
Sballpeare. 
+ Every third day take a ſmall 104% of manchet, 
0 dipped in oil of ſweet almonds new drawn, and 
. ſprinkled with loaf fugar. Bacca. 


2. Bread dried and put into liquor, 


* 
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© Co-tival'd greatneſs? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a roa for Neptune? "  Shakſpeare. | 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to lack; 
Whoſe game is Whiſk, whole treat a fog in ſack, 


1 


5p , Pope. 
3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is 


often drunk. 

1 ſhall likewiſe mark out every feat, the club in 
which ſhe was elected, and the number of votes that 
were on her fide. Addiſe n. | 

Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's %% 8 
Why deck'd with all that lavd and ſea afford, 

Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd? Pope, 
Tos TER. 2. /. [from 70%. He who 

toaſts. | : ; | 

We fimple ton ſters take delight 

To ſee our women's teeth look white; 

And ev'ry ſaucy ill- bred fellow 

Sneers at a muuth profoundly yellow, Prior. 
' TOBA'CCO. 2. /. | from Tobace or Tobago, 

in America.] 

The flower of the tobaccs conſiſts of one leaf, is 
Funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the top into five deep 
ſegments, which expand like a ſtar; the ovary be- 

Comes an oblong roundiſh membranaceous fruit, 
which is divided into two cells by an intermediate 
partition, and is filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 


FE, Miller. 
It is a planet now I ſee; 
And, if | err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like a 74barco-ltopper. Hudibras. 


Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but reaſon at 
firſt recommends their trial, and cuſtom makes them 
pleaſant, Lecke, 

Salts are to be drained out of the day by water, 
before it be fit for the making 7@baccs pipes or bricks. 
Hocdward. 

"ToBA'ccoNnisT. 2. . [from tebacco.] A 
. preparer and vender of tobacco. 
Top. u. £ [tote haar, a lock of hair, 
German, Sinner. I believe rightly. ] 
2. A buſh; a thick ſhrub, Obſolete, 


Within the ivie tod 


There ſhrouded was the little god; | 1. Labour ; fatigue, 


1 heard a buly buſtling, Spenſer, 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 

pounds, | | 2 

Every eleven weather tod, every ted yields a 

pound and odd ſhillings, Shakſpeare. 
Tos. . J. va. Saxon; teen, Dutch, þ "Ihe 

divided extremities of the feet; the fin- 
gers of the feet. | 
5 Come, all you ſpirits, 


And fill me, from the crown to th” toe, topful |} 
Shakſpeare. l 


Of direſt cruelty. 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his ſides, 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 


On the light fantaſtick te. Milton. 
L Laſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, | 

A thouſand little nerves ſhe ſends 1 

Quite to our te, and fingers ends. Prior. 


Took E. adv. [rofonan, Sax ] Before. 


Obſolete. 8 
It is an epilogue, to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath re been ſain. 
| | : Shakſpeare. 
So ſhall they depart the manor with the corn and 
the bacon tere him that hath won it. Spectalor. 
Torr. 2. /. [leſum, law Latin.] A place 
where a meſſuage has ftood. 
b Ce, Covell and Ainſworth. 
Too ED. adj. [togatus, Latin.] Gowned ; 
dreſſed in gowns. . PTE 
The book iſh theorick, 
Wherein' the teged conſuls can propoſe . ' 
As maſterly as he; mere praitle, Wange 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. Sbalſpeare. 


Tod TRHER. adv, rogæ dene, Saxon. ] 
1. In company. 


—ꝓ—Ẽé 


We turn'd o'er many books rogether, Shakſpeare. 


Where's then the ſaucy boat | 2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. 


1 agreeably to the ate of innoceney; for in that happy 


Both together went into the wood, Milton. | 
| * * „ | 


” * 


. 


That king joined humanity and policy 7ege, ber. 
| Bacon, 
3+ In the ſame place. K ! 

She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 
And lite and death, and peace and wat tagetber. 

Davies. 
4. In the ſame time. 

While he and 1 live t-gether, I hall not be thought 

the worlt poet. Dryden. 
5. Without intermiſſion, 

The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an 
age 7ogetber after the battle. ryden. 

They had a great debate concerning the puniſh- 
ment of one of their admirals, which laſted a month 
together, Addiſon, 

6. In concert, 

The ſubject is his confederacy. with Henry the 
Eighth, and the wars they made together upon 
France, . _. Addiſ.n. 

7. In continuity, | 

Some tree's broad leaves together ſew'd, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 

8. ToGETHER with. In union with; in 
a ſtate of mixture with. 

Take the bad together with the good. Dryden. 

To Toll, v. n. [x.lian, Saxon; Zuylen, 

Dutch.] To labour: perhaps, origin- 
ally, to labour in tillage, 85 

This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 

Who, like a brother, 70/4 in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakſp. 

Others ill-fated are condemned to 201 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 
With fruitleſs act. Prior. 

He views the main that ever r below. Thom. 
To Toll, T', As | 
1. To labour; to work at. 
Toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untraQable abyſs. Milton. 
2. To weary ; to overlabour, 
He, toil'd with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To Italy. h Shakſprare, 
Toft. 2. J. [from the verb. | 


They live to their great both 7077 and grief, where 

the bunker of Arians are renewed, Hooker, 
Not to irkſome 70, but to delight 

He made us. Milton. 
Ihe love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 

Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart; 

The proud to gain it 7oils and 7vils endure, 

The modeft ſhun it, but to make it ſure. Young. 


2. ¶ toile, toiles, French; tela, Lat.] Any 


net or ſnare woven or meſhed, 
She looks like ſleep, 
As (he would catch another Antony PR Yoo 
lo her ſtrong rei of grace. Shakſpeare. 
He had fo pleced his horſemen and footmen in the | 
woods, that he ſhut up the chriſtians as it were in a 
toil, Kiolles. 
All great ſpirits 
Bear great and ſudden change with ſuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firſt caught, 
Endures the i that holds him, | 
A fly falls into the 1 of a ſpider. 
Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt tram'd a 7011 
Thyſelt, to make thy love thy virtue's ſpoil. Dryd. 
To'1LET. x. J. | toilette, French. | A dreſ. 
ſing-table, | 
Ihe merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the toilet ceaſe. Pope. 


To'1L80ME, adj. [from oil } Laborious ; 
weary. | | | 
This, were it 10i//ome, yet with thee were ſweet. 
N Milton, 
The law of the fourth commandment was not 


Denham, 


tate there was no olſſome labour for man or bea 


Wihiter 
| While here we dwell, OS 3 
What can be 70i/ſeme in theſe pleaſant walks? 
| 91 Million. 
Abſent or dead, ſtill let a friend be dear, f 


L' Fftrange. | 


Dor 
| Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy 0i//ome days, 
Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pipe, 
To'tLS&0MENESS, z. /. from toil/ome,] 
Weariſomeneſs; laboriouſneſs. 
To“ KEN. 2. , [raikns, Gothick ; racn, 
Saxon; zeycken, Dutch.] 
1. A ſign. 
She w me a toben for good, that they which hate 
me may ſee it.  P/alms, 
2. A mark, | 
They have not the leaſt 7okex or ſhew of the arts 
and induſtry of China. Heylin. 
Whereſoever you ſee ingratitude, you may as 
infallibly conclude that there is a growing ſtock of 
ill-nature in that breaſt, as you may know that 
man to have the plague upon whom you ſee the 
tokens, - South, 
3. A memorial of friendſhip ; an evidence 
of remembrance. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
A token from her daughter, my fair love, Shakſpeare, 
| Whence came this? 
This is ſome token from a newer friend, Shakſpeare, 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some toten to queen Mab to ſend, 
Were worthy of her wearing. Draytox. 
To TORK EN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make known. Not in uſe. 
What in time proceeds, 
| May toten to the ſuture our paſt deeds. Sha bſpcare. 
Tod. I and part, pail, of teil.] Men- 
tioned; related. 
The acts of God, to human ears, 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be dt. Milton. 
To Tol E. v. a. [This ſeems to be ſome 
barbarous provincial word.] To train; 
to draw by degrees. 8 l 
Whatever you obſerve him to be more ſrighted at 
than he ſhould, ole him on by inſenſible degrees, 
till at laſt he maſters the difficulty. Locke, 
To'LERABLE. adj, [tolerable, French 
tolerabilis, Latin, ] 
1, Supportable; that may be endured or 
ſupported, | 
Yourſelves, who have ſought them, ye fo excuſe, 


as that ye would have men to think ye judge them 
not allowable, but !uerable only, and to be borne 


corrupt eſtate of the church be better reformed. 
| Hooker, 


judgment than for that city. Ma'th-ww, 
Ense and heat ſcarce rolerable. Muten. 
There is nothing of difficulty in the external per- 
formance, but what hypocriſy can make tolerable to 
itſelf. N „ Tonen. 
2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paſſe 
able. 
The reader may be aſſured of a tolerable tranſla- 
tion. | D yden, 
| Princes have it in their power to keep a majority 
on their fide by any tolerable ad miniſtration, till 
provoked by continual opprefſions. © Swif's 
| To'LERABLENESS. 2. J. {from tolerable. ] 
The fate of being tolerable. 


To'LERABLY., adv. [from tolerable.] 

1, Supportably ; in a manner that inay be 
_ endured, | | 

2, Paſſably ; neither well nor ill; mode- 

| rately well. Rs 


that are ſtill rolerably firm. Mocdward. 
The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed 
| frequently, and on particular occaſion had acquitted 
| bimſelf rolerably ata balls Sprela tor. 
To'CERANCE.. #. . [tolerantia,' Latin; 
tolerance, French. ower of enduring ; 
good word. 
Diogenes one froſty 


| a& of enduring.” Not uſed, though a 
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wieh, for the furtherance of your purpoſes, till che 


It ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of 


| Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies 
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T OL | FON e 
the = esme about him, pitying bim: Plato] An appeal from ſentence of excommunication does | 
paſſing y, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, ſad, | not ſuſſ — but then devolves it to a ſuperior judge, & for the = of 5 and pro- 
f you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſelf. |} and 7% the preſumption in favour of a ſentence. ion in times of war. Gi2/on's Canden, 
„ | Bacon. | | Ayliffe. Tons. 2. /. [ ton, French; ons, Latin.] 
There wants nothing but conſideration of dur own 3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. 1. Note; ſound. g | 


* efertal weal, a /o/erance or endurance of being made Obſ, 80 
„ 85 olete. Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacoy, 
| * * * At ? _ The adventitious moiſture which hangeth looſein The ſtrength of a voice or ſound makes a differ. 
yy , wh er . 2 3 1 50 50 a body, betrayeth and zo/lerb forth the innate and ence in the loudneſs or ſoftneſs, but not in the 7. 
oterer, | | radical moiſture along with it. Bacon. | 1 Eh acon, 
binder; to ſuffer ; to paſs uncenſured. To'LLBooTH, 2. J. [toll and booth.] A 8 hee are ge * "IM 
Inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only ſuch riſon orb > imooins her charmed tones, that God's own ear 
things of that kind as the church might beſt ſpare, TT 7 55 Sn o ea: Toi A _ N Liſtens delighted. N Milton, 
_ retaining the reſidue; their whole counſel is, in this - v. 4. loimpriſon in a | 2, Accent; ſound of the voice, 
oint, utterly condemned, as having either proceeded tollbooth. : we Palamon replies, : 
Bs the blindneſsof thoſe times, or from negligence, To theſe what did he give ? why a hen, Eager his tome, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
or from befire of honour and glory, or from an erro- | That they might fell Oxford men. Bp. Corbet. Each has a little ſoul he calls his own, 
* opinion that ſuch things might be N ToLLGA'THERER, 2. / [Toll and gather.] | = __ enupciates ow - 64mg tone. Harge, 
for a while. ecrer. | The offic takes toll, EO whine ; a mourntul cry. 
We ſhall rolerate flying horſes, harpies, and ſatyrs; Toren 5 . T. = "tc mx 8 ith zollbooth Made 8 with your Oo to run for t, 
for theſe are poetical fancies, 10 ſnaded _— pats” i oP DS As bad as bloody-bones, or Luns ford. HFHrdibras, 
ties requite their ſubſtantial falſities. reton. ; ice | 4, A particular or affected ſound i 5 
8 Men ſhould not tolerate n one 725 in TOLUTA'TION. 2. /. ¶ toluto, Latin.] The F in P | n ſpeak 
any known fin, ecay of Piety. | : ing. 2 | | 
Crying ſhould not be tolerated in children. Loc 6. ac of wee, Fe awbling Fo Elaſticity ; power of extenſion and con. 


- They move per /atera, that is, two legs of one 


| fide together, which is to/utation or Wr traction. 
1. 


Drinking too great quantities of this decoction, 
may weaken the tone of the ſtomach. Arbulbnot. 


We are fully convinced that we ſhall always 7o/e- 
rate them, but not that they will tolerate us. Swift. 


ToLtxa'TION, 2. /. [ tolero, Lat.] Allow- They rode; but authors having not 


© ance given to that which is not approved; | Determin'd whether pace or trot, Pra. Tone, 2. J. [See Joxds.] The catch 
I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the indulgence and tole- That is to ſay, whether lu ation, | of a buckle, This word is uſually 
ration granted to theſe men, South. | As they do term 't, or ſuccuſſation, written tongue; but, as its office is to 


| TOLL. *. /. [This word feems derived We leave it. 8 | Hudibras. hold, it has probably the f. iginal 
5 from rollo, Latin; voll, Saxon; 700, Dut. TOMB. 2. % [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba, with tongs, 47 ſhould e — 
| told, Daniſh ; zo!/, Welſh ; zaillie, Fr.] low Latin.] A monument in which the ſame orthography. 


An exciſe of goods ; a ſerzure of ſome dead are encloſed.. Their hilts were burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong, 


Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below p 
part for permiſſion of the reſt. As one dead is the hats of a tomb. Shak(peare. Of mother pearls ang buckled with a golden lar, 


, Toll, in law, has two fignifications : firſt, a liberty ime is drawn © tombs an of * 
to buy and ſell within the precincts of a manor, | Vinged, Joc why e n waters _ CO. Tones, »./. [rang, Saxon; tong, Dut.] 
which ſeems to 1mport as much as a fair or market; Poor heart! ſhe ſlumbers in her filent tomb: An inſtrument by which hold is taken 

. "ſecondly, a tribute or cuſtom paid for paſſage. Cowe/l,| Leet her poſſeſs in peace that narrow room, Dryden. of any thing; as of eoals in the fire, 

Empſon and Dudley the people efteemed as his The ſecret wound with which I bleed Another did the dying brands repair 
horle- eeches, bold men, that took toll of their maſ- Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my herſe; With iron tongs, and ſprink led oft the ſame 
ter's griſt. 3 ; ee But on my tomb-ſtone thou ſhalt read With liquid waves. | Spenſer 
The ſame Pruſias r mh Hs a 3 My anſwer to thy dubious verſe. Prior. They turn the glowing.maſs with crooked rongs 
.. ˙ͤ 6-7 Fouts. =. 4. [from the noun.] T's | Thee ok poor Dig 
| pon a | 3 . bury - to entomb. ; | Get a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongr, ſtronger, 


2 Souls of boys were there om af npning 9:6 apo 

4 To Tor t. vv. #. [from the noun.] And youths that zomb'd before their parents were, | TONGUE. ». . [rung, Saxon; tongue, 
1. To pay toll or tallage. a ; 7 | May. | Dutch.) 

I | I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, E By To'MBLEss. adj. [from tomb.) Wanting | 1, The inſtrument of ſpeech in human be- 


bim: for this, I'll none of him. 2 | ; 
Where, when; by whom, and what y' were fold | 4 tomb; wanting a ſepulchral monu- ings. 


1 | "= ment. 7 My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral rongues, 
' And in the open market told for? Hudibras. Lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, | Andev'ry tengue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 
2. To take toll or tallage. + "Wh Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakſp, 
he meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, | | |  Shakſpeare. Who with the 7orgue of angels can * a 
-> iller that talleth takes none but his due. 4 „ iminutive POE, : | Hilton. 
. <_ 5 85 ee N : Tuffer. 8 - * * Ps mo ig They are Pongueevaliant and as bold as Hercules 
. fi Le net. ab deriv ed.] To ay 294 8 Where there's no danger. 5 L' Eftrange, 
3 10 N 5 | 8 | b 1 ſometimes a wild coarſe girl. b ons! Son ring Raza noiſe ; I'm vext to death, 
found as a fingle bell. A lady Ton ue-Kkill'd, and have not yet recover'd bieath. 
The firſt bringer of unwelcome news Faſten'd to an empery, to be partner 'd | 1 a | Dryden, 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue With romboys, hir d with that ſelf- exhibition Tengue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
| {00006 irs 3 . 4 1 1 1 Which your own coffers yield ! Shakfpeare. | In N Hos 22 but — lag in fight. N 
Remember'd falling a departed friend. Shak/prare. |. | | . 5 eſe have male Py thagore ans, notwith- 
Our going to — ＋ tolling of a bell only TOME. v. . Freneh; ropes, ] ſtanding that philoſophy confilted in keeping a 
wh us the time when we ought to go ons worſhip | 1. One volume of many. | | ſecret, pas ou diſciple was to hold her : _ Fg 
od. | „illing fleet. | 2, A book, | years together. | f Addiſon, 
8 Toll, toll, . PT All thoſe venerable books of ſcripture, all thoſe | Though they have thoſe ſounds ready at their 
A +. Gentle bel), for the ſoul | + 2 1 ſacind tomes and volumes of holy writ, are with fuch | tongue's end, yet there are no determined ideas. 
Z 2 dere whe of ſome prodigious tale ab eee e 1 ſhould make but a poor pretence to true nog 
Tou love to hear o ig N is | 8 Th u pretence to rn- 
The bell that te, d alone, or lriſn whale, * Dryden. Tour. 1. /. Lo TitTMovss.] A ing, if I had not clear ideas under the words my 
They zie their bodies due repoſe at night: titmouſe; a ſmall bird, tongue could pronounce. KN a” Watts, 
W bes hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells | _ You would fancy him a giant when you looked | 2, "The organ by which animals lick. 
_ > © Diſmiſs — fleepy ſwaind, and roll . | upon him, and a temtit when you ſhut * 8 As for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
| cells. | 3 | UF. | I'S tongue. Milion, 
A en ma ball Pope, Tov. „. t [tonne; French. See Tux. ] 3. Speech ; flvency of words, 
. L 6 $7 ; N A meaſure or weight. 75 | 1 | a E faid 3 and ſilence all the ir ſon guc i contain d. 
To Tot. V. d. Lollo, Latin. MES | Spain was very weak at home, or flow to | | Chapman. 


1. To ring a bell. | | I. move, when they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh to | - Much and much judgment ſeldom go toge- 
| : go tiegs one dies, then by telliag or ringing of fire, Bak, and . away, ten thouſand tum of their ty e cing and chink ing are two 22 difier- 
" a bell the ſdnie b kiyown to'the ſearchers, Grant. great ſhipping. - Ve | Bacon, wry 7 hl er tho 0 mm” 
23. To take away; to vacate; to annul. Ton, Tow, in the names of places, are | And ever ſoremoff in a 7ongue debate. Dryden. 
A term only ofed in the civil Jaw ;,in | derived from the Saxon vun, a hedge or 4. Power of articulate utterance. 
this ſenſe the o is ſhort, in the former wall ; and this ſeems to be from dun, a . Parrots, imitating human tongue, | 
„„ Ws k hill, the towns being anciently built | And finging-bicds in Eher cages hug. Dryden, 


— 
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TON 
| Speech, as well or ill uſed, 
5. Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee : but, 
I hile thou liveſt, keep a good tongue in thy head. 
25 | Shakſpeare. 
So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a ſonne 
._ bs ſprong, f | . 
laſeriour farre in martiall deeds, though higher in 
| his tongue. G hapman. 


On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. 
Milton. 


6. A language. 
The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee, whoſe 
tongue thou ſhalt not undeſtaud. Deuteronomy. 
With wondrous gifts endu'd, 
To ſpeak all tongues, and do all miracles. Milton, 
So well he underſtood the moſt and beſt 
Of tongue that Babel ſent into the weſt; 
Spoke them ſo truly, that he had, you'd ſwear, 
Not only liv'd, but been born ev'ry where. Cowley, 
An acquaiatance with the various tongues is no- 
thing but a relief againſt the miſchiets which the 
building of Babel introduced. Watts. 
*, Speech, as oppoſed to thoughts or action. 
= not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. g . 1 John. 
g. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language. 


A ſcriptural term. 
The Lord ſhall deſtroy the fongue of the Egyp- 
tian ſea. ; aiab, 
9. A ſmall point: as, the tongue of @ ba- 
lance, | 
10. To hold the Toncue. To be ſilent. 
'Tis ſeldom ſeen that ſ:nators ſo young 
' Know when to ſpeak, and when to h0/d their tongue, 
Dryden. 
Whilſt 1 live I muſt not hold my tongue, 
And langviſh out old age in his diſpleaſure. Addiſer, 
To TONGUE. v. a, | from the noun,] To 


chide ; to ſcold, 
But that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might (be tongue me! Shakſpeare. 
To TonGUE. v. rn. To talk; to prate. 
*Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch Ruff, as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. 


To x G uE D. adj. [from tongue.] Having 
a tongue. 
Tongued like the night- erow. 
To xd uEURss. adj, [from torgue.] 


1. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs. 
What fongueleſe blocks! would they not ſpeak ? 


Donne. 


Shakſpeare. 
Wet Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a fonguelgſi mouth. 
| Shakſpeare, 


That blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, 
Even from the tengueleſi caverns of the earth, _ 
I To me, for juſtice, Shakſpeare, 


2. Unnamed ; not ſpoken of. 
One good deed, dying tongueleſt, 
Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon that, -Shak/p, 


To'NGuEPAD. 2. /. | tongue and pad.] A 
great talker, 3 
She who was a celebrated wit at London, is, in 


that dull part of the world, called a fengucpad. 
| | f | Tatler. 


ToxcvuerTr'eD. adj. [rongue and tied. 
1, Having an impediment of ſpeech. _ 
They who have ſhort tongues, or are onguetied, 
ate apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the tongue to 
the teeth, and oftener place it on the gums, and ſay 


t and d inſtead of th and db; as moder for mother, 
Holder. 


2. Unable to ſpeak freely, from whatever 

cauſe. Wo N 5 

Love, and 'd ſimplicity | 

In leaſt ſpeak —_— 3 Shakſpeare. 
He ſpar'd the bluſhes of the tonguety'd dame. 


Vettel. | 


Tomas Þ 04; l- Fe, raw, 


1. Being extended; being claſtick, 


Shakſpeare. | 


| 


—_ 


To'ns11, 2. / 


TOO 


Station is no reſt, but one kind of motion, relat- | 


ing unto that which phyſicians, from Galen, do 
name extenſive or tonical. Brown. 


2. Kelating to tones or ſounds, 


To'x x AGE. 1. / [from tn.] A cuſtom 


or impoſt due for merchandiſe brought 
or carried in tons from or to other na- 


tions, after a certain rate in eyery ton. 
HB. Cowell. 
Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were 


collected, refuſed to be ſettled by act of parliament. 
Clarendon. 


[ 101fille, French; tonfillæ, 
Latin. ] | | | 


Tonfils or almonds are two round glands placed on 
the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the com- 
mon membrane of the fauces, with which they are 
covered ; each of them hath a large oval ſinus, which 
opens into the fauces, and in it there are a great 
number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge themſelves 
through the great ſinus, of a mucous and ſlippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and eſophagus, for 
the moiſtening and lubricating theſe parts. Quincy. 


To'nsuRE, 2. / [tonſure, French; tonſura, 


Latin.] The act of clipping the hair; 
the ſtate of being ſhorn. 

The veſtals, after having received the tenſure, 
ſuffered their hair to come again, being here full 
grown, and gathered under the veil. Addiſon. 

Too. adv. xo, Saxon, ] 

1. Over and above; overmuch ; more than 
enough. It is uſed to augment the ſig- 
nification of an adjeRive or adverb to a 


vitious degree, 
Your father's rough and ſtern, 
His will too ftrong to bend, too proud to learn. 
: |  Convley, 
Groundleſs prejudices and weakneſſes of conſci- 
; ence, inſtead of tenderneſs, miſlead to many others, 
too many, otherwiſe good men. | Sprat. 
It is % much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty 
conſequence upon ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture., 
Lecke. 
"Theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us 700 long, 
and 7co far influence the weaker part of mankind. 
| f Watts, 
2. It is ſometimes donbled to increaſe its 
emphaſis ; but this reduplication always 
ſeems harſh, and is therefore laid aſide. 
Ob, that this 00 100 ſolid fleſh would melt! 
Sbalſpeare. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then | 
Oh! too te ſoon decreaſe again; 
Eclips'd ſometimes, that t would ſo fall, 
There would appear no hope at all. 


3. Likewiſe; alſo. 
See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate; 
And I, for winking at your diſcords too, 


Suckling, 


Have loſt a brace of kiaſmen, Shatſpeare, 
Let on my cup no wars be found, | 

Let thoſe incite to quarrels oo, | 

Which wine itſelf enough can do. Oldbam. 


The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as ſhall 
make a man take pleaſure. in other men's ſins, is 
evident from the text, and from experience 700. 

| South, 

Itis better than letting our trade fall for want of 
current pledges, and better too than borrowing money 
of our neighbours. Locle. 

A courtier and a patriot 740. Pope, 

Let thoſe eyes that view | 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. 


Took. The preterit, and ſometimes the 


rticiple paſſive, of ale. 
AB 42 Thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name | 
Took their diſcharge, Shakſpeare. 
He is God in his friendſhip as well as in his na- 
ture, and therefore we ſinful creatures are not tat 


upon advantages, nor conſumed in our provocations. 


| South, 

Suddenly the thunder-clap mod 

Took us unprepar'd: | Dryden. 

The ſame device encloſed the aſhes of men or 
boys, maids or matrons ; for when the thought took, 


4 


2 — — 


TOO 
though at firſt it received its riſe from ſuch a parti- 
cular occaſion, the ignorance of the ſculptors applied 
it promiſcuouſly, Addiſon, 

This z06# up ſome of his hours every day, Spec. 

The riders would leap them over my hand; and 
one of the emperor's huntſmen, upon a large courſer, 
took my foot, ſhoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha's temple. | 

Tool. ». /. vol, cool, Saxon. ] 
1. Any inſtrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark only, 
into which if you cut a little, it will come forth ; 
but if you pierce it deeper with a 700/, it will be dry, 

| Bacon, 

They found in many of their mines more gold 
than earth; a metal, which the Americans not re- 
garding, greedily pan he e for hammers, knives, 
axes, and the like rools of iron. Hleylin, 
Arm' d with ſuch gard'ning toclt as art, yet rude, 
Guiltleſs of fire had form'd. Milton. 

The ancients had ſome ſecret to harden the edges 
of their 10o!s. Addiſon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the 


command of another. 
| He'd chooſe 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes; 
And ſcorn the v with ſtars and garters, 
So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. Swift, 


To Toor. v. 1. [Of this word, in this 
ſenſe, I know not the derivation: per- 
haps roran, Saxon, contracted from 
rope ran, 10 4now Or examine, | 

1, To pry; to peep; to ſearch. narrowly 
and ſlily. It is ſtill uſed in the pro- 
vinces, otherwiſe obſolete. 

I caſt to go a ſhooting, | 
Long wand'ring up and down the land, 


With bow and bolts on either hand, 
For birds and buſhes 7ooring. 


Spenſer, 


'2, It was uſed in a contemptuous ſenſe, 


which I do not fully underſtand, 
This writer ſhould wear a 702ting horn, Howel, 

Toorn, . J. plural zeeth. | ro8, Saxon; 
tand, Dutch. : 

1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt 
bones of the body; about the ſeventh or 
eighth month they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw: the dentes incifivi, or 
fore teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, 
and then thoſe of the lower jaw ; after 
them come out the carini or eye zceth, and 
laſt of all the mlares or grinders ; about 
the ſeventh year they are thruſt out by 
new teeth, and if theſe teeth be loſt they 
never grow again; but ſome have ſhed 
their zeeth twice; about the one-and. 
twentieth year the two laſt of the molares 
ſpring up, and they are called dentes ſa- 
pienliæ. : 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, - 

Tooth that poiſons if it bite, Shakſpeare, 
Deſert deſerves with characters of braſs 

A forted reſidence againſt the tut of time, 


And razure of oblivion. .' thakſpeat-, 
The teeth alone among the bones continue 10 


grow in length during a man's whole life, as appears 


by the unſightly length of one tocib when its oppoſite 
happens to be pulled out. Ray, 


2. Taſte; palate. 18 he 
Theſe are not diſhes for thy dainty tooth ; 
What, haſt thou got an vicer in thy mouth? 
Why ftand'it thou picking? Dryden. 


3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multi- 
fidous inſtrument. | 


The prieſt's ſervant came while the fleſh was in 
ſeething, with a fleſh hook of three teeth. 1 Samuel. 


I made an inſtrument in faſhionof a comb, whoſe 


teeth being in number ſixteen, were about an inch 
and an balf broad, and the intervals: of the teeth 
about two inches Wide. Neuton. 


1 


of tac; Y 


Pope. 


Ruincy, 
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4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 
they catch upon corteſpondent paris of 
> other bodies. 14 f 7 f N 
The edge whereon the teeth art is always made 
_ thicker than the back, becauſe the back follows the 
edge, ; Moxon. 
Is clocks, though the ſcxews and teeth be never | 
ſo ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, 
though penn with-never-ſo much weight ; 
but apply a little oi, they whirl about very ſwiftly 
with the tenth part of the force. Ray. 
5. TooTH and nail, With one's utmoſt 
violence; with every means of attack or 
defence. Pe: | 
A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which 
' ſhould carry off a fawn, L' Eftrange. | 
6. To the TxETH. In open oppoſition, 
It warms the very fickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him 70 473 teeth, 
Thus diddeſt thou. | Shakſpeare. | 
: The action hes, 
In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
E 'n to the teeth and forchead of our faults, _ 
To give in evidence. | Shakfpeare. | 
he way to our horſes lies back again by the 
Houſe, and then we ſhall meet em full iz the teeth. 
| 8 Dryden. 
5. To caft in the TR ETH. To inſult by 
open exprobration. 
A wiſe body's part it were not to put out his fire, | 
becauſe his fond and fooliſh neighbour, from whom 
he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might ca/f him 
therewith in the teeth, ſaying, Were it not tor me 
thou would freeze, and not be able to heat thyſelf. . 
| Hooker. 
8. In ſplie of the TEETH. Notwithſtand- 
ing threats expreſſed by ſhowing teeth; 
notwithſtanding any power of injury or 
defence. | | 7 
The gviltineſs of my mind drove the groflneſs of 
the ſoppery into a received belief, ix deſpigh! of the 
teei h of all rhime and reaſon, that they were fairies. 


% * Shakſpeare. 
The only way is, not to grumble at the lot they 
muſt bear in ſpite of their teeth. L'Eftrange. | 


9. To ſbrw the TexTH, To threaten, 
When the law ſbexvs ber teeth, but dares not bite, 
And South-Sea treaſures are not brought to light. 
ar NP Young, 
To TooTH. v. a. [from 790th.] 
1. To furniſh with teeth; ty indent. 
Then ſaws were toath'd, and ſounding axes made. 
FS ; | | Dryden. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; 
and both the edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. 
SN : Grew. 
Bet a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongs, ſtronger, 
- and toothed at the end. Mortimer. 
2. To lock in each other. ; | 
It is common to teeth in the ſtretching courſe two 
inches with the ſtretcher only. Mixon. 


Toorua'cn. 2. %. [tooth and ach.] Pain |. 
in the teeiſ. | 
There never yet was the PROT 

. That could endure the foo bach patienily, 
However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. 


15 Shakſpeares 
He that ſleeps feels not the eoothach. 
| | Fo _  Spahſpeare, 
. - Thave the w2thach. 8 
—» What, figh for the toathach ! 3 
Which is but an humour or a worm. Shalſpeare. 


One was grown deſperate with the too, 
5 * Temple. 


Tolorubaaw II. 2 /. Loth and dranw.] 


—_ 


One whoſe buſineſs is to extract painful | 


a teeth. F 5. a ky | b. 
Mature with Scots, as #0o/&drawers hath dealt, 
Wbo uſe to ftring their teeth upon their belt. 
3 1 8 Cleaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diſlocated, a focrb- 
awer is conſulted, - Wiſeman. 


_ Tolorune, + adj, [from torb.} Having 


. 


— 


5 * 


teeth. 


1 RU On 


To'ornLEs8. adj, {from toth.) Want. | 5, 


mg teeth; deprived of teeth. 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her check ſhe draws, |} 
Sunk are her eyes, and tootbleſt are her jaws. 
ER Ts. 1 45 | Dryden. 
They are fed with fleſh minced ſmall, having not 
only a ſharp head and ſnout, but a narrow and 70% 


Ii ſnout, | | Ray. | 
To'orupiCx, Ja. /. [tooth and pick. | 
To'orHeIcxeR, An inſtrument by 


which the teeth are cleanſed from any 
thing ſticking between them. 
I will fetch you a 7oorhpicker from the fartheſt 
inch of Aſia, Shakſpeare. 
He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Preſerve my woods, whereof, if this courſe hold, 
there will hardly be found in ſome places enough to 
make a toothpick, Hawel. 
If 7oothpicks of the lentiſc be wanting, of a quill 
then make a toorhpick. Sandys. 
Lentiſc is a beautiſul ever- green, and makes the 
beſt tocibpickłers. Mortimer. 
Torso HE. adj. [from 700rh.] - Palat- 
able; pleaſing to the taſte. _- | 
Some are good to be eaten while yourg, but 
nothing toothſome as they grow old. Carew. 


To'oTHSOMENESS. 1. / from tGoth/ome.] 
Pleaſantneſs to the taſte. | 


Tolorhwokr. #. . [dentaria, Lat.] A 
plant, Miller. 
Tor. 2. . [topp, Welſh ; top; Sax. top, 
Dutch and Daniſh ; zopper, a ereſt, Iſlan- 
1. The higheſt part of any thing. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats, 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high 7% lower than her ribs. Sha#ſpeare. 
He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And tep of ſovereignty, Sbak;/peare,” 
Here is a mount, whoſe /oppe ſeems to deſpiſe 
The farre inferiour vale that underlies : 
Who, like a great man rais'd aloſt by fate, 
Meaſures his height by others mean eſtate. Brown, 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud %u on high; | 
The tow'rs as well as men outbrave the ſky. 
_ Conley. 
Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell'ſt. 
| Milton. 
One poor roof, made of poles meeting at the 0, 
and covered with the bark of trees. Heylin. 
That government which takes in the conſent of 
the greateſt number of the people, may juſtly be ſaid 
to have the broadeſt bottom; and if it terminate in 
the authority of one fingle perſon, it may be ſaid to 
have the narroweſt 7%, ayd ſo makes the firmeſt 
" pyramid. 3 1 Temple. 
So up the ſteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ſtone is rowl'd in vain 
Which having touch'd the 1% recoils, 
And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 
5 HO Granville. 
Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the 
bottom only ſuch as have fallen down from their 
tor. k © Woodward. 
The ſurface ; the ſuperficies, - 
Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the 
earth hurt all things that grow by them, eſpecially 
ſuch trees as ſpread their roots near the % of the 


. 
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2. 


ground, ; . Bacon. 
Shallow brooks that flow'd ſo clear, | 
| The bottom did the 7% appear. Dryden. 
3- The higheſt place. Rn 
He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the %% 


all things, but will conſider the immenſity of this | 
fabrick; may think, that in other manſions there 
may be other and different intelligent beings. Lecke. 
What muſt he expect, when he ſeeks for preſer- 
ment, but univerſal oppoſition when he is mounting 
the ladder, and every 
| when he is at the tp? _ 
4. The higheſt perſon. | ST 
n How would you be, 
If he, which is the rep of judgment, 37 5 


Y Swift,” 


ready to turn him off 


*. 


ADP 

The utmoſt degree. 
Zeal being the ep ard perfeQion of ſo many reli. 
gious affections, the cauſes of it mutt be mot emi. 
nent. | Sprett, 
If you attain the te of your defires in fame, 30 
thoſe who envy you will do you harm; and of thy 
who admire you few will do you good. Pate. 
The top of my ambition is to contribute io hat 
work, | Pope, 
6. The higheſt rank. 
Take a boy from the h of a grammar ſchool, 
and one of the ſame age bred in his faiher”s family, 
and bring them into good company together, ang 
then ſee which of the two will have the more maniy 


carriage, | | Lecke, 
7. The crown of the head. 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingtate ful 7% Shakfpeare, 


*Tis a per*lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He's all the mother's from the 1% to toe. Shakſpeare, 
8. The hair on the crown of the head; the 
forelock. | 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward 7; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them, 
9. The head of a plant. 
The buds made our food are called heads or 7ps, 
as cabbage heads. Watts. 
10. [%, Daniſh.] An inverted conoid 
which children ſet to turn on the point, 


continuing its motion with a whip, 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt rop, 
I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. 
| Shakſpeare, 
For as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls, 
The learned hold, are animals: 
So horſes they affitm to be 
Mere engines made by geometry. Hudibra:. 
As young ſtriplings whip the 705 for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. 


Dryd. en, 


Shatſpeare, 


Still hummipg on their drowſy courfe they keep, 


And laſh'd ſo long, like 7ops, are laih'd aſleep, Pope. 
A top may be uſed with propriety in a ſimilitude 
by a Virgil, when the ſun may be diſkonoured by a 
Mzvius, - . Brocme. 
11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to 
expreſs lying on the top, or being at the 
The tep ſtones laid in clay are kept together, 
; 4 Mortimer, 
To Tor. v. . [from the noun.} 
1. To riſe aloft; to be eminent. 
Thoſe long ridges of lofty and tepping mountains 
- which run eaſt and weft, ſtop the cvagation of the 
vapours to the north and ſouth in hot countries. 
Des bam. 
Some of the lettets diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt, and 9p it over their fellows ; thefe are to 
be conſidered as letters and as cyphers. Addiſer. 
2. To predominate. | 
The thoughts' of the mind are uninterruptedly 
employed by the determinations of the will, in- 


fluegced by that 72opping uneaſineſs while it laſts 


Locke, 
3. To excel. 


But write thy beſt and top, and in each line 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine. Otyden. 


'To Tor. v. a. 


1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend 
or decorate with ſomething extrinſick on 
the upper part, | 
The glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, tar off appearing like a mount 


* 


Of alabaſter, tepp'd with golden ſpires. Milton. 
_ _ To him the ſaireſt nymphs do ſhow 
Like moving mountains opt with ſnow. Waller. 


There are ther churches in the town, and two 
or three palaces, which are of a more modern make, 
and built with a good fancy; 1 was.ſhown the little 
Notre Dame z that is handſomely deſigued, and 

. ropp'd with a cupol a. Addiſon, 


\ 


— 
» Wag. 


bakfpeare, 


0e 
Vs the bank with the bottom of the ditch. 


3 Mortimer. 
2. To riſe above. 


A gourd planted by a large pine, elimbiog by the | 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered | 


the tree. 
3 Io outgo; to ſurpaſs. | 
He's pour in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 
— —- Eſpecially, in pride. 
And topping all others in boaſting.Sha#/peare. 
So far he 19pp'd my thought, | 
That + in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
Come ſhort ot what he did. Shakſpeare. 
I am, cries the envious, of the ſame nature with 
the reſt : why then ſhould ſuch a man op me ? 
Where there is equality of kind, there ſhould be no 


 L'FEftrange. 


diſtioction of privilege. Collier. 
4. Lo crop. | 

Top your roſe trees a little with your knife near a 

leaf bud. Evelyn. 


5. To riſe to the top of, 
If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wind about till thou haſt zpp'd the bill. 


6. To perform eminently : as, he tops his 
Part. | ö 
dom uſed but on light or ludicrous 
occaſions, . 
TO PARCH. . J. [rar. and py. ] 
The principal man in a place. | 
They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, 
buf zoparchs, or kings of narrow territories. Brown. 
To'?AaRCHY. ». /. [from teparch.] Com- 
mand ina ſmall diſtri. 
To'eaz. u. /. ¶ lopaſe, Fr. topazius, low 
Lat.] A yellow gem. 
The golden ſtone is the yellow fopag. Bacon. 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 
The tophas ſent from ſcorched Meroe ? 
Or pearls preſented by the Indian ſea? ' Sandys. 
With lights own ſmile the yellow 7opaz burns. 
| Thomſon. 
To TOPE. v. u. [ ep, German, an earthen 
pot; toppen, Dutch, to be nad. Skinner 
prefers the latter etymology ; oper, Fr.] 
To drink hard; to drink to exceſs, 
II you tope in form and treat, 
Tis the ſour ſauce to the ſweet meat, 
The fine you pay for being great. Dryden. 


'To'ern. u. , [from #9pe.] A drunkard, 
To'rrFUL, adj. [zo and full.] Full to 
the top; full to the brim. 
"Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent ; 
Now that their ſouls are %u of offence. | 
WEIS Sbalſpeare. 
Till a conſiderable part of the air was drawn out 
of the receiver, the tube continued fu of water as 
at firſt. | Boyle, 
Oue was ingenious in his thoughts, and bright in 
his language; but ſo z7cpful of himſelf, that he let it 
ſpill on all the company. Matis. 
Fill the largeſt tankard - cup ſopſul. _ Swift. 


Toro LLAN r. 2. /. [top and gallant.] 
1. The higheſt ſail. n 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated or {plendid., © _ . 
A roſe grew out of another, like honeyſuckles, 


called top and fopgallants. Bacon. 
I dare appeat to the conſciences of topgallan! 
ſparks. | L Bfange. 


Torna'czous. adj. [from tophut, Latin. ] 
. "Gritty ; ſtony. | 7X1 
+ / | Acids mixed with them s a topbaceous 
chalky matter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance. 
: VCC Arbuthnot. 
Taras'/xvy. adj. [op and heavy. | Hav. 
ing the upper part too weighty for the 
PPC 
A roof. ſhould not be too heavy. nor too light; 
bat of the two extremes à houſe tepheauy is the 
e rake ct? row) 


| 
Denham. 


This word, in this ſenſe, is ſel- | 


Orr 
Topbea uy drones, and always looking down, 
As over-ballaſted within the crown, 
MutUring betwixt their lips ſome myſtick thing, 
Dryden. 
Theſe topbeavy buildings, reared up to an invi- 
dious height, and which have no foundation in 
merit, are in a moment blown down by the breath 
of kings. 
As to ſtiff gales fopheavy pines bow low 
Their heads, and lift them as they ceaſe to blow. 


Pope. 
To'ener.. J. I. pn Heb. a drum.] Hell; 
a ſcriptural name, . 
The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, tepbet thence 
And black Gehenna call'd, the type ot hell. Milton. 
Fire and darkneſs are here mingled with all other 
ingredients that make that pet prepared of old. 
Burnet, 


3 


To'p1CAL. adj. [from re7@-,] 

1. Relating to ſome general head, 

2. Local; confined to ſome particular 
place. 


Topical or probable arguments, either from conſe- 
quence of ſcripture, or trom human reaſon, ought 


tient teſtimony and authority of the ancient catho- 
lick church. White. 


An argument from authority is but a weaker kind 


-inartificial argument, depending on naked aſſevera- 


What then ſhall be rebellion ? ſhall it be more 
than a 7opical lin, found indeed under ſome monar- 
chical medicines? Holyday. 

3. Applied medicinally to a particular 
part. 

A woman, with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is 
only to be cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 
To'e1CALLY. adv. | from topical. ] Wich 
application to ſome particular part. 

This topically applied becomes a phænigmus, or 
rubifying medicine, and is of ſuch fiery parts, that 


houſe. Brown. 
| TO'PICK. ». /: [ 1opique, Fr. ron. 
1. Principle of perſuaſion. 
Contumacious perſons, who are not to be fixed by 
any principles, whom no !»picks can work upon. 


| I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of 
the people, the power, arts, and intereſt of the con- 
trary party; but thoſe are invidious topics, too 
green in remembrance, Dryden. 
| Let them argue over all the opicks of divine good- 
nes and human weakneſs, and whatſoever other 
pretences ſink ing ſinners catch at to ſave themſelves 
by, yet how trifling muſt be their plea ! South, 
The principal branches of preaching are, to tell 
the people what is their duty, and then convince 
them that it is ſo: the zopicks for both are brought 
from ſcripture and reaſon. 


| 2. A general head ; ſomething to which 
other things are referred. | 

All arts and ſcievces have ſome general ſubjects, 
| called topic l, or common places; becauſe middle 
terms are borrowed, and arguments derived from 
them for the proof of their various propoſitions. 


particular part, e 
In the eure of ſtrumæ, the tepiel. ought to 
diſcutient. _ Wiſeman. 


Vorn by women on the top of the head. 

| This arrogance amounts to the pride of an aſs in 
his trappings; when'*tis but his maſter's taking 

away his topknet ta make an aſs of him again. 

| . | ©: - L' Eftrange. 
To'r LESS. adj. [from ch.] Having no 
,  tOPÞ. C 

| kh P He ſent abroad his voice, 

Which Pallas far. off. echo'd 3; who did betwixt 

L them hoiſe, ; 


Shcill tumult to a l height, | 


41 


Davenant. | 


not to be admitted or credited, againſt the conſen- 


of prooſ; it being but a 7epical probation, and an 


tion. Brown. | 
Evidences of fact can be no more than topica/ 
and probable, ale. 


Witkins, \ 


| Watts. | 
3- A thing as is externally applied to any | 


To'exxoT. . J. [topand Enor.] A knot | 


Chap man. ö 


they have of themſelves conceived fire and burnt a Jo TOP PL E. w. . 


Swift. | 


1 


2 
„ 


_— 


| TOR 
To'rwan, ». J. [wp and man.] The 


ſawer at the top. | 

The pit-ſaw enters the one end of the ſtuff, the 

topman at the top, and the pitman under him, the 
_ t-»pman obſerving to guide the ſaw exactly in the 

line, A Moxon, 
To'eMosT, adj. [An irregular ſuperla- 

tive formed from .] Uppermoſt; 

higheſt: 

A ſwarm of bees, 

Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 

Upon the -p branch in clouds alight. Dryden. 
| From ſteep to ſteep the troops advane'd with 


ain, 

In . at laſt the 29pm? cliff to gain; 

But ſtill by new alcents the mountain grew, - 

And a freſh toil preſented to their view. Addlſon. 

Men pil'd on men with active leaps ariſe, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies ;. 

A ſprightly youth, above the hm row, 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow; 

Addiſon; 
Toro'crarPHrER, 2. J. ri and yeupe.] 

One who writes deſcriptions of particu. 

lar places, | 
Toro/crarny. 2. /. [ ſopographie, Fr. 

rr and yeape.] Deſcription of par- 
ticular places. 
That philoſophy gives the exacteſt 79poprathy of 
the extramundane ſpaces. Glanville, 
The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes but 
amawkward figure in the verſion, Cromevell, 
Tor PINS. adj. [from 9p, ] Fine; noble; 
gallant. A low word, | 
The 79pping fellow | take to be the anceſtor of 
the tine tellow, Tailers 
To'reINncLY., adv, Splendidly; nobly. 

A low word, | 
Ter PIN OIL v. adj, [from topping.] Fine; 

gay; gallant ; ſhowy, Obſolete, 

- Theſe zoppingliegheſts be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as bears among men. Tuſſer. 
[from zp.] To tall 
forward; to tumble down, _ 

* bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown 

own z _—_— 
Though caſtles tple on their warders heads. 
| | Shakſpeares. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then ſlip 1 from her quite, down tepples ſhe. 


| f Shakſpeare; 
To'epROUD, adj. ¶ top and proud.) Proud 
in the higheſt degree. | 
This !9p-proud fellow, 
By intelligence I do know 
To be corrupt and treaſonous. Shakſpeare, 


TorsATIL. 3. 
higheſt ſail. 


Contarenus meeting with the Turk 's gallies,. 
which would not vail their hi fiercely aſſailed 
them. | ft Mollet. 

Strike, ſtrike the tui !; let the main- heet fly 
And furl your ſails. ' Dryden, 


Torsy. TU'RVY+ adj. [This Skinner fancies 
to top in tu.] With. the bottom. up- 
ward * — > h 
All ſuddenly was turned 7opſpturnyy the noble 
lord eſtſoons was blamed, the 9 pitied,, 
and new counſels plotted, _ Spenſer. 
If we without his help can make a head. 
To puſh-againſt the kingdom; with his help 
We halt o*erturn it rep/pturny down, Shakſpeares 
Wave woundeth wave agate, and bilbow billow- 
gores, 
And. 1op/pturyy ſo fly tumbling to the ſhores 
ton, 
God told man what was goed, but the devil fore 


Foul b. 
Man is but a !9pſyturwy creature ; his head u here 


| his heels ſhould be, grovelling on the earth, Swift ' 


% 
— 


J. [top and fail] The 


named it evil, and thereby turned the world 10% 
turvy, and brought a new chaos upon the whole _ 
- creation. 4 7 
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.TOR 


1. A tower; a turret, 


2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence | 
tor in the — ſyllable of ſome local 
DAmes ; | | 


TorcH. . /. [torche, Fr. torcia, Italian; 
iutortitium, low Lat.] A wax light gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be bigger than a 
candle, | / 

Baſilius knew, by the waſting of the torches, that 
the night alſo was far waſted. Sidney. 
Here lies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'sd with ambition of the meaner ſort. | 
Shakſpeare. 
They light the nuptial #orch, and bid invoke | 
Hymen. Milton. 
Nieser was known a night of ſuch diſtraction ; 
Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful; torches gliding 
Like meteors by each other in the ſtreets. 
, Dryden. 
I'm of m 


weary 3 b 7 
My torch is out; and the 24 before me 
Like a black deſart at the approach of night. 
1 ia ; Dry 
When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
They light a torch to (hew their thame the __ 
| : ung. 


| To's cCHBEARER. 2. / [torch and bear,] 
One whoſe office is to carry a torch, 

He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their negli- 
gence, with making them, for that night, the 79rch- 


arers, 2 | Sidney. 
To'xcHeR. 2. / [from torch.] + One that 
gives light. c 


Ere the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery tarcber his diurnal ring. 8 
To'xCHLIGHT. 7. { [torch and light. 
Light kindled to fupply 
; ſun. 3 : ; 
When the emperor Charles had claſped Germany 
almoſt in his fift, he was forced to go from Iſburg, | 
and, as if in a maſk, by zorchlight, to quit every 
foot he had gotten, Bacon. 
Ik chou like a child didſt fear before, 
Being in the dark, where thou didſt nothing ſee ; 
Now I have brought thee rerchligbt, fear no more. 
* Davies. 
Toxk. The pretetit, and ſometimes 
ticiple paſſive, of tear. 
„V pon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 
ith a plume ſeather alb to. pieces fore. : 
Toxs. 2. , {Of this word 1 cannot gueſs. 
* the meaning. ] 
Pr . 


the want of the 


par- 


tion according to rowen or tere the 
nd.; the more tore the leſs hay will do. Mortim. 

0 TokME'NT. UV. As [ tourmenter, Fr.]. br 

2. To put to pain; toharaſs with auguiſn; 

to excruciate. NL 

No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 

_ \-Unleſs it be while ſome tor menting dream 
Affrights thee with a bell of ugly devils. Shalſpeare. 

I am glad to be conftraia'd to utter what 
* ents me to conceal. Shakſpeare. 
Art thou come to torment us before the time? 


3 Evils on me light - 
At once, by my foreknow aiviog birth | 
Abortive; to corment me ere thetr being. Milton, 
2. To teaſe; to vex with importunity. 
3. [tormente, Fr. a great ſtorm.] To put 
into great agitation, © 
1 1 They ſoaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. 


ToORMENT. =. / [tourmert, . 
1. Any thing thas gives pain, as diſeaſe, 


. 


| 


TofR MENTIL, . 


if * v1 : ** * * 


TOR 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and till the charge renews. 
Dryden, 
Y, reg e Fr. for. 
mentilla, Lat.] A plant; ſeptfoil. 
The root of tormentil has been uſed ſor tanning of 


leather, and accounted the beſt aſtringent in the 
whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 


Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata 


of balm, bug! 


„with the powder of the roots of 
tormentil, 


Wiſeman, 


Toxme'nToR, 2. /. [from torment.) 


2. One who inflits penal tortures. 


One who torments; one who gives 
pains | 
He called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me at leaſt 
to kill him, to deliver him from thoſe tormentors, 


No priſoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry ; 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys. 
Let his rormenter, conſcience, find him out. 
Milton. 
Had thou full pow'r to kill ; 
Or meaſure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what couldſt thou, formeutor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 
he commandments of God being eonformable 


to the dictates of right reaſon, man's judgment con- 
demns him when he violates any of them; and fo | 


the ſinner becomes his own tormentor. South. 
The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new in- 
ventions and varieties of pain as tired their tormen- 


tors, Addiſon. 
Toxn. The part. paſſ. of tear. 
Ye ſhall not eat any fleſh that is tor of beaſts, 
| : Exodus. 


Toxx ADO. 2. J. ¶ tornado, Spaniſn.] A 


| To'xeiDNess. . . from torpid.] The 


Tolgrir up. x. 


| 
| 


. 


| 


| ToxkeFa'cTION. . / 


= | 


. They b t unto him all ſick people that were | 
taken with divers diſeaſes and tormente, and he 
en . ”" Matthenv. . 
A | 2 ſee 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment, within me. | q 
3. Penal anguiſn; torture. | 18 
No priſoiiers there, enforc'd by rorments, cry ; . 
But ſearleſi by their old tormentom lie. "no ] 


TORPEDO. =. 


ment. velyn. 
To'xr1D, adj. ¶ rorpidus, Lat.] Numbed ; 


4 


hurricane ; a whirlwind, 
Nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 


And bold zornados bluſter in the ſky. Garth, 


. Lat.] A fiſh which 
while alive, if A ] 

ſtick, henumbs the hand that ſo touches 
it, but when dead is eaten ſafely, 


Sidney, [ 


even with a long 


To'xPENT, adj. .[torpens, Latin.) Be- ; 


numbed ; ſtruck motionleſs ; not active; 


incapable of motion. 
A comprehenſive expedient to aſſiſt the frail and 


terpent memory 


ſo multifarious an employ- 


motionleſs ; ſluggiſh ; not active. 


ae EA 


0 


Without heat all things would be terpid, and 
without motion. Ray. 
The ſun awakes the torpid ſap. Thomſon, 


ſtate of vong torpi 
Though the obje@ about which it is exerciſed be 
oor, little, and low; yet a man hath this advantage 
— exerciſe of this faculty about it, that it keeps 
it from reſt and torpidngſe, it enlargeth and habitu- 
ates it for a due improvement even about nobler 
jects, iy . Hale. 
[from torpid.] State 
of being motionleſs ; num ; flug- 


x 


giſnneſs. | 


dome, in their moſt perfeR Hate, ſubGſt in a kind 
ol torpitude or ſleeping ſtate. 
0 RPOR. 1. /. Lat.] Dulneſs ; numb. 
Milton. | 


Derbam. 


neſs; inability to move; dulneſs of ſen- 
ſation. | ; 
Motion diſcuſſes 
beſide their motion of gravity, have in them 
ral appetite not to move at all. | 


a natu- 


Bagon 


7 


correfacio, Let.] The act of drying by 


When torrefied ſul | 
does torre faction make ſulphur itſelf black? Boyle. 
If it have not à ſufficient inſolation, it looketh 
pale; if it be ſunned too long, it ſullereth torręfuc- 
tion, | BL BELLS Wet Droum. 


4 
, 


— 


; 


the torpor of ſolid bodies, which, | 
corre faction, Fr. 


phur makes bodies black, why 


/ 


To To'envry. v. a. 1 Fr. torre fa. 

cio, Lat.] To dry by the fire. 
In the ſulphur of bodies torrefied conſiſt the prin. 
ciples of ioflammability. , roꝛun 
The Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and 
2 from the ſun by addition of dryneſs 

e loil. . 

Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of black. 
neſs, the ſooty ſteam of aduſt or torrefed ſulphur, 


from 


5 
Torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black; 1 Fro 


know why torrefaction makes ſulphur itſelt black > 
Another cliſter is compoſed of two by 5 
white wine, half a hemina of honey, Egyptian 
nitre torrefied a quadrant. | rbuthnet, 

To'xxeNT. 2. J. torrent, Fr. torrens, 
Latin. ] | 


t. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſhowers, 
The near in blood 


Forſake me like the torrent of a flood. Sandys, 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 
Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain diſgrace ; 
No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne ? 
The world will 3 he durſt not paſs. Pricy, 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultuous 


current. 

Not far from Caucaſus are certain ſteep- falling 
torrents, which waſh down many grains of gold, as - 
in many other parts of the world ; and the people 

there inhabiting uſe to ſet many fleeces of wool in 
theſe deſcents of waters, in which the grains of gold 
remain, and the water paſſeth through, which Strabo 
witneſſeth to be true. | Raleigh, 
The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and con- 
ſcience, oppoſed that torrent which did overwhelm 
them, ſhould not loſe the recompenſe due to their 
virtue. | Clarendon, 
When ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watry ftores, huge orrexts flow, 
Tem'pring the thirſty fever of the field. Dryden. 
© Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, . 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. Pope, 
Tolx RENT. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling 
in a rapid ſtream. 

Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whoſe waves of zorren! fire inflame with rage. 
| hay ' Milton. 

To RRIp. adj. ¶ torride, Fr, torridus, Lat.] 
1, Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen's commentators mention a twofold dryneſs ; 
the one concomitated with a heat, which they call 
a ſorrid tabes ; the other with a coldneſs, when the 

parts are conſumed through extinction of their na- 


| _tive heat. g Harvey, 
2. Burning ; violently hot, | 
This with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate celine. Milton. 


3. Ir is particularly applied to the regions 
or zone between the tropicks, 
| Columbus firſt 
Found a temp' rate in a torrid none; 
The fev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. 
| | : Dryden. 


Thoſe who amidſt the torrid regions live, 
May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 
See daily ſhow rs rejoice the thirſty earth, 
And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth? Prior. 


Toxsg. 2. / [In heraldry.] A wreath. 
Tos BEL. 2. .. ¶torſe, Fr.] Any thing in 
a twiſted form. 
When you lay any timber on brickwork, as for- 
fels for mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, 
lay them in loam. | Moxon. 
To'xsiox. x. J. tego, Lat.] The act 
of turning or twiſtingg. 
Ton r. 2. /. [tort, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] 
|, Miſchief; injury; calamity, Obſolete. 
Then gan triumphant trumpets ſound on high, 
That ſent to heav'n'the ec = 
Againſt him that had been long oppreſt with ori, 
| And fat impriloped in fegen. Spee 


— 


rox 
Inte dreadleſs bad them come to court, 
For no wild beaſts ſhould do them any fert. | 
Spenſer. 


Four diſdbedience and ill managing 
Of actions, loſt for want of due ſupport, 
' Refer | juſtly to a further ſpring, | 
1 Spring of ſedition, ſtrife, reſſion, tort. Fairfax. 
To's TILE, 'adj. | tortilis, Lat.] Twitted ; 
wreathed, 
To'rTION. 2. /. [from tortus, Lat.] Tor- 
ment; pain. Not in uſe. 
All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which is 
the principal cauſe of ſortion in the ſtomach and 
belly. Bacon. 
Tonk rious. adj. [from tort.] Injurious; 
doing Wrong. Spenſer « ; | 
 To'\xTIve, adj. [from zortus, Latin. ] 
Twiſted ; wreathed. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting ſap 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
| Shakſpeare. | 
To'xTO1IsE. 1. . ¶ tortue, Fr.] 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell : 


there are tortoiſes both of land and water. 
In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An ailigator ſtuſt. Shakſpeare, 
A living tortoiſe being turned upon its back, not 
being able to make uſe of its paws for the returning 
of itlelf, becauſe they could only bend towards the 
belly, it could ** If only by its neck and head; 
ſometimes one fide, ſometimes another, by puſhing. 
againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in a cradle, to 
find out where the inequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its ſhell. | Ray. 
2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers 
uſed to throw their troops, by bending 


down, and holding their bucklers above 


— 


their heads ſo that no darts could hurt 


them. 
Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes 
Secure advancing to the turrets roſe. Dryden. 
ToxTvuo'siTY, 2. /. [from tortuous. ] 
Theſe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe 
unto the body of the infant, from whence enſueth 
that zor!zg/iry, or complicated nodoſity, called the 
naval. | Brown, 
To'xTuous. adj, ¶ tortueux, Fr. from 
tortugſus, tortus, Lat. 
1. Twiſted; wreathed; winding. 
So vary'd he, and of his cortwoxs train | 
- Curl'd many a moms wines. $7 —— 
ueous va 1 ol wi 
* and 8 i of lead. "wy Boyle. 
2. Miſchievous. F. hus I explain it, on 
ſuppoſition that it is derived from ort, 
wrong; but it may mean crooked : as we 
ſay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked 
being regularly enough oppoſite to right. 
This in ſome copies 1s /ortious, and there- 
fore from tort.] SIND | 
Ne ought he car d whom he damaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. 
Tolk rux z. u. / torture, Fr. tortura, 
1. Torments judicially inflicted; pain by 
A is puniſhed, or confeſſion 


| | Hecate 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of thy avenging gods. q 
2. Pain; anguiſh ; pang. . 3 82 
5 Hhetter be with the dead, | 
Than on the forture of the mind to lie | 
| 1 ral 9% Sha : e. 
y ſpaſm or racking torture. : Milton, 
To To'xTuURE. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To puniſh with tortures. : 


So talk too idle buzzing things; | 
Tf. up their heads, and ſtretch their wings. 


TOS 


Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture. © 
Shakſpeare, 
The ſcourge inexorable and the torturing hour 
Call us to penance. Milton, 


2, To vex; to excruciate ; to torment, 
Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, ſad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul. Addi/cr. 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. 
The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
Bacon. 
To'xTURER. », /. [from torture,} He who 
tortures ; tormentor. 
I play the torturer by ſmall and ſmall, 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken. 
Shakſpeare. 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his 
torturers, the more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved 
him, and waſhed him with cold water; the king 
ſaid, Well, yet L will have warm water, and fo ſhed 
abundance of tears. Bacon. 


To RVvIrv. x. . | torvitas, Lat.] Sour- 
neſs; ſeverity of countenance, Not 
uſed, 

To! vous. adj. [torvus, Lat.] Sour of 
aſpect; ſtern; ſevere of countenance, 


Not uſed. 


That forwoys four look produced by anger, and 
that gay and pleaſing countenance accompanying 
love. am. 


To's. n./. [A cant term, derived, I ſup- 
poſe, from an Iriſh word ſignifying a 
ſavage.] One who adheres to the 
ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, and the 
apoſtolical hierarchy of the church of 
England: oppoſed to a . 

"The knight is more a 7ory in the country than the 
town, becauſe it more advances his intereſt, 
This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 

In church and in ſtate was of principles ſound ; 
Was truer than ſteel to the Hanover line, 

And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. 


| Swift. 
To confound his hated coin, | 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, teries. 73 .. Swift. 
To Tos. v. 2. [of the ſame original with 
tegſe.] To comb wool, 


To Toss. v. a. pret. zofed or toft ; part. 
ff. ted or toft. [tafſex, Dutch; ers 
rench, to accumulate, Minſbeau. 
Oidcat, to dance; Meric Caſaubon, 
Toſen, German, to make a noiſe ; Sin- 
zer perhaps from to ws, a word uſed 
by thoſe who would have any thing 
thrown to them. ] ND 
1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at 
| la 8 i 
With this ſhe ſeem's to play, and, as in ſport, 
Tofs'd to her love in preſence of the court. 


' Dryden, 
A 9 diverted himſelf with toſſing u 
and catching them again. | 4diiſes, 
2. To throw with violence. ; 
Back do I 1% theſe treaſons to thy head, 
Shakſpeare. ' 
Vulcanos diſcharge forth with the fire not only 
metallick and mineral matter, but huge tones, 7o/- 
g them up to a very great height in the air. 
| e _ Woodward. 
3. To lift with a ſudden and violent mo- 
tion. TY | | 
Behold how they 72% their torches on high, 


How they point to the Perſian abodes. Dryden. 

1 10 to wy. „e in vain . | RE 
taſt his arm aloft proudly told me, 

He would not ſtay, 6 . Addiſon. 


Frier. 


| 


| 


| To'sstL, 2. J. See TAssEI. 


'' OT 


4. To agitate; to put into violent mo. 
tion, ; 
The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is a 
vanity teſſed to and fro. br — 
Things will have their firſt or ſecood agitation; 
if they be not d upon the arguments of counſel, 
they will be teſſed upon the waves of fortune, and 
be foll of inconſtancy, doing and undoing. Bacon. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers %, 
And flutter'd into rags, Milton, 
1 have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often 
been toſſed in ſtorms, Spectator. 
5. To make reſtleſs; to diſquiet. 
She did love the knight of the red croſs, 
For whoſe dear ſake ſo many troubles her did roſs. 


Spenſer. 
Calm region once, 

And full of peace, now zgf and turbulent. Milton. 

6. To keep in play ; to tumble over. 
That ſcholar ſhould come to a better knowledge 
in the Latin tongue, than moſt do that ſpend four 
ears in ing all the rules of grammar in common 
chools. | Aſcham, 
To Toss. v. u. 


1. To fling; to winch; to be in violent 
commotion. 
Dire was the tof/ing / deep the groans ! deſpair 
Tended the fick, buſieſt from couch to couch. 
; Milton. 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 
he found very weak in bed, contiaually u and 
tumbling from one fide to another, and totally de- 
prived of her reſt. Harvey, 


and enrages our pain. | Tillotſon. 
And thou, my fire, not deſtin'd by thy birth 

To turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou 7% and rave, and long to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality ! Addiſon. 
They throw their perſon with a hoyden air 


air, and wager on what ſide it ſhall fall 
I'd try if any pleaſure could be found | 
In ging up for twenty thouſand pound. 


Brampton, 
Tos. . /. [hom the verb.] 
1. The act of tofling. 

The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the 
celebrated Caſtor at Don Livio's is perfeAly round; 
nor has it any thing like a ling faſtened to it, to add 
force to the 7%. ; Addiſon, 


2. An affected manner of raiſing the head. 


His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the %, and one the new French 


wallow : 


His ſword-knot this, his cravat that delgned. 
7 r 


_ dialogues which not require ſome. —_ ofs 


There is hardly a polite ſentence in the * 
of the head. 27 


Tie at each lower corner a'handful of with 


may conveniently lift the bag whea full, Mortimer. 
To'sszR. u. ,. [from %.] One who 
throws; one who flings and writhes. 


To'ss or. 3. J. [e and pot.] A toper 
and drunkard, Vf a . A Wt 


o 
. 8 


Ia a troubled ſea of paſſion 66. Milion. 


a ED 
Leſt total dar ould by night regaia. 
Her old „ and extinguiſh life. . Milton, 


II all the pains that, for thy Britain's ſake, © .. 
. — oy * took, or future life may take, 
eful to my queen ; permit my pray'r, 

| And with this gif reward 8 A nigh * 


To % and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only frets 


Acroſs the room, and 7% into the chair. Young, 
2, To be toſſed, | : ; 
Your mind is ug on the ſea, 
There where your argoſies 
Do ** the petty traffickers, Shakſpeare. 
3. To Toss xp. To throw a coin into the 


a piece of packthread to make a !offe}, by which you 


Tos r. The preterit and part. pad. of . 


To'TAaL. adj, [rotus, Lat. tral, Fr.] 
| 1. Whole; complete; full, 


Prior, | 
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| 2. Whole; not divided. . * 


Ls 


* 
| bps 
PSU 


- Either to undergo 
” Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe 


. My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton. 
Tora“LIT Y. 3. f. [totalite, Fr.] Com- 
plete ſum ; whole quantity. 
To'TALLY. adv, [from total.] Wholly ; 
. ys completely, | 
92 ſound interpreters expound this i of 
Cod, of natural reaſon; which, if it be totally or 
moſtly defaced, the right of government 1 
| con, 
The obdurate finner, that hath long hardened his 
own heart againſt God, thereby provokes him totally 
_ 40 withdraw all inward grace from him. Hammond. 
3 doth not end with this world, but goes 
along with us into the next, where it will be per- 
fected: but faith and hope ſhall then totally n ; 
the one being changed into fight, the other into 


. enjoyment. | Allerbury. 
T'ornERR. Contracted for the other. 
As bad the one as !%other, Farnaby. 


To Torr ER. v. n. [tateren, to ſtagger, 
Dutch.] To ſhake ſo as to threaten a 
What news, in this our rot' ring Rate 
lt is a reeling world indeed, my lord, 
And I believe will never ſtand upright. 

| Shakfpeare. 


Ms. 
I The foes already have poſſeſs d the wall, | 
- Troy nods from high, and fotters to her * 


To“ rT ERL. Nadi. [from otter, ] Shaking ; 
To'TTy. 
of thoſe words is uſed. 
Siker thy head very rottie is, 

So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. Spenſer, 
To/Voucn. v. @, [tcher, Fr. tœſſen, 
1. To perceive by the ſenſe of — 2 

Nothing but body can be tonch'd or toucb. 


2. To handle ſlightly, without effort or 
violence. Ter 1: 


In the middle of the bridge there is a draw-bridge 
made with ſuch 22 that 1 e 
ing any force approaching may, by only toxching a 

certain iron with his foot, draw. up the bridge 
\ rOWN, 


3. To reach with any thing, ſo. as that 


there be no ſpace between the thing 
reached arid the thing brought to it. 
Hle brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken 


| ; ges. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his ſpear Fu 
Touch'd lightly. : 

4. To come to; to attain. 
Their impious folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of da); 
The god vindictive doom'd them, never more, 
Ah men unbleſs'd! to touch their natal ſhore. 


ilton, 


. To try, as gold with a tone. 
5 888 Ne wer have ſuit, 
' "Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
"It ſhall be full of poize * diffculty, 
And fearful to be granted. IT are, 


Words ſo-debas'd and hard, no flone 


Was hard enough to tonch them on.  Hudibras, 


6 Torelate to. 15 


— 1 
* 


publickly read firſt the 
ſeripture, as, namely, ſomeibiug out of the books of 
the prophets of God ; ſome ee out of the a 

tles writings ; and, laſtly, out of the holy evangeliſts, 
fome things which ?oxc&ed the perſon of our Lord 


Ia ancient times was 


- Jefus Chriſt, 


The quarrel ouch none but us alone; 
Detwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. | Shakſpeare. 


7. 0  meddle with; not totally to for- 


mie ie lightwasat lergerde | 
ſg. Thatwhat he uu d Cage uot to Pght again- TY | 


* \ p 
1 „ 
main, N 


7 


As a bowing wall ſhall ye be, and as a 7ottering | 
. fence. ” 1 


, unſteady; dizzy. Neither | 


Creech. | 


| 


| 


— 


8. To affect. 2 | | 
What of ſweet 


ov 


To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 
1 was ſenſibly taucbed with that kind impreſ- 


. | Congreve. 
The tender fire was touch'd with what he ſaid, 


And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 


And bid the zouth advance. 
10. To delineate or mark out. 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light: 
The lines, though 72uch'd but faintly, are drawn 
right, Pope. 
11. To cenſure; to animadvert upon. 
Not uſed. 


Doctor Parker, in hls ſermon before them, 


Addiſon, 


near to touch him for his life. Hayward. 
12. To infect; to ſeize ſlightly, 


Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the ſummer; other- 
wiſe thoſe touched are in molt danger in the winter. 


7 g Bacon. 
13. To bite; 
effect on. | 
Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and fo hard, 
that a file will not rauch it, as ſmiths ſay, when a 
file will not eat, or race it. Moxon. 
14. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. 
They touch 'd their golden harps, and prais'd. 


One dip the pencil, and one touch the ow. 
5 Dy = 2» Bape 
15. To influence by impulſe ; to impel 
forcibly, YN 

©. No decree of mine, 

To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His free will. | 
16. To treat of perfunRorily. 

This thy laſt reaſoning words feuch'd only. 
| | ö Milton. 


17. To Touch up, To repair, or im- 
prove 
dations. 


touched vp with the uſual improvements of an aged 
coquette. 7 k * 3 | Addiſon. 
To Touch, v. 2. 9 
1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no 


touch only at points. 
2. To faſten on; to take effect on. 
Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon 
gold that will not touch upon filver, Bacon. 


3. To Touch at. To come to without 


ſtay . , — b 
The next day we touched at Sidon. A:. 
Oh fail not to touch at Peru; 3 
With gold there our veſſel we'll ſtore. Cowley. 
Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a — 


man ſhould not barely touch at, but conſtantly dwell 
upon. 22 Lacte. 
A fiſhmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith. 
4. To Touch on. To mention lightly. 
The ſhewing by what ſteps knowledge comes 
into our minds, it may ſuffice to have only touched 
_ BOL Locke. 
It is an uſe no body has dwelt _ if the anti- 
quaries have touched upon it, they immediately 
quitted it. p " | | Addiſon. 
5. To Toucn en or ub. To go for a 
very ſhort time. . 
He touched upon the Moluredes. Asbot. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear, or touch wpon th' inchanted coaſt, 


' I made a little voyage round the lake, and 
touched on the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts. 
| Auen. 


6. To Tov en en or upon, -- To light upon 


5 


WR | 3 


Hath 7toxch'd my ſenſe,” flat ſeems to this. Milton. | 


touched them for their living ſo near, that they went 


to wear; to have an 


Milton, ( 


Milton. 


by flight ſtrokes, or little emen- | - 


What he ſaw was only her natural countenance | 


— 
ane 


an 0 
* 
* 
4 . 
warmes o 


It is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or 
ſcience which have not been touched ufun by other,, 


| | Spec 
Touch. u. 7 [from the noun.) 3 
a 


1. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no 
ſpace between the things reaching and 


reached. a 
No falſehood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 


Of force to its own likeneſs, Milton, 
2, The ſenſe of feeling. 
3 O dear ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay, 1 had eyes again. Shakſpeare, 


The ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are ſo 
hot in operation, are to the firſt touch cold. 
| Bacon, 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt and dry; 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do dif. 
cenmy - 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure and ſharp pain we try. 
. Davies, 
The ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 
The fifth ſenſe is touch, a ſenſe over the whole 


body. . | Lec he, 
3. The act of touching. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of ſhrugging come over her body, like the twinkling 
of the faireſt among the fixed ſtars. Sidney. 

With one virtuous toxch 
Th' arch-chemick ſun produces precious things. 
Milton, 


- 


The time was once, when thou unurg'd wouldſt 
vow, 67 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
. Valeſs I touch'd. Shakſpeare, 
5. Examination, as by a ſtone, 
To-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Muſt bide the 70uch, Shakſpeare, 
Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the ouch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shpeare. 
Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely deviſed, 


4. State of being touched. 


ſpace is between them ; as, two ſpheres | 


Spectator. 5 


Propitious Neptune ftecr'd their courſe by ni be, 25 
| 2 5 


Wich ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts. 


yet the duke being of baſe gold, and fearing the 
touch, ſubſcribed that he did acknowledge his 
ö IJ Hayward. 
6. Teſt; that by which any thing is ex- 
amined. | | 

The law-makers rather reſpected their own bene- 
fit than equity, the true ouch of all laws. Carew. 


7. Proof; tried qualities. 
Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble 7ozc4 ! when 1 am forth, 

Bid me farewel, and ſmile. Shakſpeare. 
8. [zouche, Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon 
the picture. 
Artificial ſtrife 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. 

950 ; : — Shakſpeare, 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive 
when he has only a relation given him, without the 
nice touches which make the graces of the _ 

; 5 Dryden. 

Never give the leaſt touch with your — till 
you have well examined your delign; Dryden. 
9. Feature; lineament. 5 

Thus Roſalind of many parts 

By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd ? 
| Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 

To have the tone bes deareſt pris d. Sbalſpeare. 

A ſon was copy d from his voice ſo much, 

The very ſame ia ev'ry little touch. Dryden. 
10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inſtru- 

ment. ö | 


Ct) 


ö 


Here let the ſounds of muſick 

Creep in our ears ; ſoft Rilneſs and the night 

Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakſpeare. 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and ſwage, 


| Milton. 
11. Power of exciting the affectians. 


End” Nat alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent 70xches, 


Do ttrongly ſpeak t“ us. Sbathſpeare. 


| 
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6 17. A ſmall quantity intermingled. 


* / 


1 Something of paſſion or affection. 
le which without our nature could not on earth 
- ſuffer for the world, doth now alfo, by means there- 


of, both make interceſſion to God for ſinners, and 
exertiſe dominion over all men, with a true, natu- 


ral, and a ſeofible fouch of mercy, 
. He loves us not: 
He wants the natural tuch. 
13. Particular relation. 


Hooker. 
Shakſpeare. 


Speech of touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly 


- uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man. Bacon, 
14. tauche, F 5 A ſtroke, 

Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their mints 
make war upon one another; one meets ſometimes 
with very nice touches of raillery. Addiſon. 
Another ſmart touch of the author we meet with 
in the fifth page, where, without any preparation, 

| he breaks out all on a ſudden into a vein of poetry. 


. Addiſon, 
Though its error may be ſuch, | 

As Knags and Burgeſs cannot hit, 
It yet may ſeel the nicer te 

Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. Prior, 
lle gave the little wealth he had 

To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
To ſhew by one fatirick touch, 
./ No nation wanted it ſo much. Swift, 


15. Animadverſion; cenſure. 
I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater 


regret. King Cbarlet. 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus E ve, 


What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere ! 
s Milton. 
16. Exact performance of agreement. 
+ Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and diſpatch him, yer ever ye ſleepe. 


Tufſer, 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'ſt much, 
But art not able to keep touch. Hudibras. 


I keep teuch both with my promiſe to Philopo- 
lis, and with my own uſual frugality in theſe kind 
of collations. More. 


He was not to expect that fo perfidious a creature 
ſhould keep touch with him. L' Eftrange. 


Madam, I have a tech of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 
| 5 Sbhbaßſpeare. 
This coming ſtill nearer to an aſpiration, a toucb 
of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough gut- 
tural pronunciation of the Welſh and Iriſh. Holder. 


18. A hint; ſlight notice given. 
The king your maſter knows their 
very welt; 48 

them. . 

19. A cant word for a flight eſſay. 
Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the book. 
_ ſellers phraſe, will make a ſixpenny touch. Swift, 
To'ucHABLE. adj. [from touch.] Tan- 
gible; that may be touched. 


Tou ch- HOLE. 2. /. [touch and Bole.] 
The hole through which the fire is con- 
veyed to the powder in the gun. 

Ia a piece of ordnance, if you ſpeak in the touch- 
hole, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 
piece, the ſound is far better heard than in the open 
Air. f Bacon. 
Toluchixzss. 2. /. [from touching.] 
Peeviſnneſs; iraſcibility. | 
My friends reſented it as a motion not guided 

With ſuch diſcretion as the touchineſi of thoſe times 

"—_ King Charles. 

'To'vcHiNnG. prep. [This word is origi- 
nally a participle of touch.] With re. 
ſpe, regard, or relation to. It has 

© often the particle as before it, of which 
there ſeems to be no uſe. . Touching is 

no obſolete though more conciſe than 
the mode of ſpeech now adopted. 

Touch 

church hath aut 
even a we read in 
ene 

r 


diſpoſition 
mall 7ouch will put him in mind of 
Bacon. 


apoſtles times it did. 
2 *3 +4. W410 5 Hooker. 


1 


| 
| 


4 


things which belong to diſcipline, the | 
ity to make canons and decrees, | 


100 


Toucbing our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
| But we our kingdom's ſafety muſt ſo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you, Shall ſpeare. 
The heavens and the earth remained in the ſame 
ſtate in which they were created, as touching their 
ſubſtance, though there was afterwards added mul- 
tiplicity of perfection in reſpe& of beauty. 
: Raleigh. 
Touching the debt, he took himſelf to be acquitred 
thereof, 
Socrates choſe rather to die, than renounce or 
conceal his judgment zouching the unity of the 
Godhead. South. 
To'vcainc, adj, [from touch.] Pathe- 
tick ; affecting; moving. 
To'vcuincLy. adv. from touch.] With 
feeling emotion; in a pathetick manner. 
This laſt fable ſhows how touchingly the poet 
argues in love affairs. 
To'vcyMmenoT. 2. /. [cucumis ag riſtit, 
Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
To'ucysrone. 2. /. [touch and flone; 
pierre de tonche, Fr.) | 


1. Stone by which metals are examined. 


Chilon would ſay, that gold was tried with the 
tourk/tone, and men with gold. Bacon. 
If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make 

the !ouch/one faulty, and the ſtandard uncertain ? 
| | Collier. 

2, Any teſt or criterion, - 

Is not this their rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that we 
ſhould uſe it as a touch ne to try the orders of the 


church ? . Hovker, 
The work the tauch/Zone of the nature is; 
And by their operations things are known. Davies, 
Money ſerves for the ſouc hene of common 
honeſty. ' L'Eftrange. 
Time is the fureſt judge of truth: I am not vain 
enough to think I have left no faults in this, which 
that touc Hhſtone will not diſcover. Dryden. 


To ucHwOOD. . .. [touch and 'word.} 
Rotten wood uſed to catch the fire ſtruck 
from the flint, _ 


A race of reſolute ſtout trees they are, ſo abound- 


ing with metal and heat, that they quickly take 
fire, and become touchword. 


To make white powder, the powder of rotten 


willows is beſt; ſpunk, or touchword prepared, 
might make it ruiſet, Brown. 


To'vcay. adj. [from touch.] Peeviſh; 
irritable ; iraſcible ; apt to take fire. 
=A low word. | 
You are upon a fouchy point, and therefore treat 
ſo nice a ſubje with proportiohable W A 
Db For ollier. 


You are ſo touchy, and take things ſo hotly, I am 
ſure there muſt be ſome miſtake in this. 


TOUGH. adj. Ivoh, Sax.] | 
2. Yielding to flexure or extenſion without 
fracture; not brittle,  '' © 


Ol bodies ſome are fragile, and ſome are 
and not fragile, | | IS 


2, Stiff ; not eaſily flexible. 
| The bow he drew, 


tough, 
on. 


3 


And almoſt join'd the none og. 1 


Fate with nature's law would firive, 
To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive, , 
And when fo tough a frame ſhe could not bend, 
Exceed her commiſſion to befriend. Dryden. 
3. Not eaſily injured or broken. 
O ſides, you are too /ough ! | 
Will you yet hold? Fy 
A body made of braſs the crone demands 
For her low d nurſing, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 
Tough tothe laſt, and with no toil to tire, Dryden. 
4. Viſcous ; clammy; ropy ; tenacious. 
To To'vcnr N, V. *. 
row tough, | 


44 


, 6; "on prauls | 
Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give and Caſting with furious limbs her holders tothe walls. | 
toughen, elſe they will break to powder, Morrimer, e „ Draytors * . 
To Tovenzx. 2. % To make. tangh,. 1 8 {FL 2 . 
J 8 | 


Ha y ward. 


arth. 


Howel. 


7 TousE, v. a, [ 


S Shakſpeare. 


[from #agh.] To | 


TOU 
To'ucnness: 2. , [from tough, ] 
1. Not brittleneſs ; flexibility. 
To make an induration with feng hneſt, and leſs 
fragility, decoct bodies in water for three days; but 
they muſt be ſuch intd which the water will not 
enter. | Bacon. 


A well-temper'd ſword is bent at will, 
But keeps the native tec hngeſi of the ſteel. Dryden. 


2. Viſcoſity ; tenacity ; clammineſs ; glu- 


tinouſneſs. 
In the firſt ſtage the viſcoſity or tough of the 
floids ſhould be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot. 
3. Firmneſs againſt injury. 
I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of 
perdurable tet. Shakſpeares 
TOUPE'T. n, J. [Fr.] A curl; an arti- 
ficial lock of hair. : 
Remember ſecond-hand toupets and repaired 
ruffles. a ; Swift. 
TOUR, 1. J. Cour, Fr.] 
1. Ramble; roving journey. 
I made the tour of all the king's palaces. 
Addiſon. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the teur ot the 
whole ſyſtem of the ſun, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2, Turn; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes 
it is rather French than Engliſh. 
Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme cœleſtial wrought, 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To ſolve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 
| Blackmore, 
3. In Milton it is probably tower; eleva- 
tion; high flight. 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tur, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 
To'URNAMENT. 


Milton, 
To'URNEY, f 


1. fe [tournamentum 
low Latin.]J  _ 
1. Tilt; juſt; military ſport ; mock en- 
counter, 
Tbey might, under the pretence 
Of tilts and rournaments, - 1 15 
Provide them horſe and armour for defence. . 
25 "Roc 1 Daniel. 
For juſts, tourneys, and barriers, the glories of 
them are the chariots wherein challengers. make 
their entry. Bacon. 
Whence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and tourna- 
ments, ſo much in uſe in theſe parts? Temple, 
He liv'd with all the pomp he could deviſe, 
At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes. Dryden. 
2. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter; 
ſhock of battle. $35 2000 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join: 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With carcaſſes, and arms, th" inſanguin'd field. 
N * Milton. 
To To'URNEY., v. x. [fromthe noun. } To 
tilt in the lifts, I 
An elfin born of noble ſtate, 9:60 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Spenſer. 
TO'URNIQUET, n, J. [Fr.] A bandage 
uſed in amputations, ſtraitened or relaxed 
by the turn of a handle: 8800 


I the orifice does not readily appear, looſen the 
tourniquet,. and the effuſion of blood will direct you 


to it. N Sharp. 
probably of the ſame 
original with ab, zea/e, teſe.] To pull; 


. 
n 


or fowwger, the name of a maſtiff. 
As a bear whom angry cuts have fd, 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſcap'd their hands, 

Becomes more fell, and all that him withſtands 
Treads down and overthrows. 


to tear; to haul; to drag: whence zon/er, 


Sperſer, 


She toſſog. tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, 7ouſes, ſpurns, 
„ and 


1. Me” 


To'warDs. 


TowanbLr. adj. 


Tow 


Take him Ta to th' rack with him 2 we'll 


fowze you joint by joint, but we will Know his 


Shakſpeare. 
To wre ſuch things as flutter, 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Swift 


Tow. a. /. [cop, Saxon.] Flax or hemp 
beaten and combed into a filamentous 
" ſubſtance, 


Tow twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument 
makes it eaſier to be hexe. Sharp. 


To Tow. v. a. [reon, rechan, Saxon, to 
lead; toghon, old Dutch.] To draw by | 
a. rope, particularly through the water, 


u knew'ſt too well 
My heart was to thy rudder ty d by th' ſtring, 


He ſet his face toward the wildernefs Numbers | 


2. With local tendency to. 
currents drive 
d the retreating ſea their furious tide. 
Milton. 


3. Near to: as, the danger now comes 


* ſoabard h im. ? 


4; op re pee to; touching; regarding. 
ba We brought them to as great peace between them- 
ſelves, as love /0wwards us ſor having made the peace. 

Sidney. 

3 Repent you not, 
| As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, - 
Which ſorrow's always toto rde ourſelves, not 

heav'n? Shakſpeare. 

His heart telented Toward; her. ilton. 

By our law, no good is to be left undone /owards 
, not the good of the tongue, 1 hand, the arg 

Sout 


5. With ideal tendency to. 1 


This was the firſt alarm England received towards 
any trouble, after it had enjoyed for ſo many years 
© the moſt uninterrupted proſperity. . e 
6. Nearly; little leſs than. | 
| Lam ved is yan ade Ge Left you. | 
To'wano. adv, ¶ It is doubtful whether 
in this uſe the word be ad- 
verb or adjeQtive.] Near; at hand ; in 
a a ftate of pr ion. 
What might be toward, that this ſweat haſte 
| Path make ve —— day? 
Sbalſpeare. 


Toward. adj. Ready to do or learn; not 


froward. 


To/warDLINESS. 2. / /. {from towardly, ] 


1 compliance 3 readineſs to do | 


or to learn, 
The. beauty and tewardlingſi of theſe children | 
* moved her brethten to ”—_ EKealeigb. 


from teward ] Read ] 


"Ie 
= towardly noblemen or Her, 


were ally Lot as alifants.or attendants 


Fo /WARDNESS, 1. + [from reward.) D 
_ 


- x6 will pot throw away the 33 i a 
chfld, and the expence of education upon a profef. 


| Gong the labour of which is increaſed, and tho re. 


wards are vaniſhed. | 


South 


To'wsL. 1. J. l Fr. . 0; 


A cloth on which the hands are wiped. 
They with their fine ſoft — towels ſtand, 
eee the drops and from * 
wt. on. 
"His nem att be kept op with » napkin pd rel. 


Ty attendants water for their hands ſupply,” r 
* wow * e f 


#4 A 
$-- 7 
2 * 

3 


1. Any walled collection of Wale. 


ile ; compliant th H 


Tow 


Tow ER. . 8 can, Sax, tour, Fr, torre, 
Ital. turris, Latin. 


1. A high building; 1a beidisg raiſed above 
the main ediſice. 
Let us build us a city and a tower, whoſe top 


| 3- A high headdreſs. 


Lay trains of amorous intrigues 


Spenſer. 
No marvel 
My lord prote ctor's hawk do towwer ſo Som. 


| ha —_ 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that rower” 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. ilton, | 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was * „ 


0 
* plough, the ſhare, the totw'ring 
eight | 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 
Theſe all muſt be — 8 Dr 
All thoſe ſoblime thoughts which tozver above 
the clouds, and reach as hjgh as heaven itfelf, take 
their riſe not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe 
or reflection have er for the contemplation of 
the mind. Loc ke. 


A plant. 8 n Miller. 
To'wznreD. adj. [from tower.] Adorned 
or defended by towers. 
' Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, | 
| Or the tower'd Cybele. Milton. 


To WERT. adj, [from tovver.] Adorned or 
arded with towers. 


Here naked rocks and empty waſte were en, 
There tory cities, and the foreſts green. 
Riſe, crown'd with lights, mans woe 
Exalt thy to ry head, and lift thy eyes 


Tow x. 2. /.-[tun, Sax. un, Dut. from 
rinan, Saxon, ut, 


- 


* 8 


| N. let them down by a cord ;.for her houſe was 
the town wall, Juus. 


When Alexandria was befieg'd and won, 
* He pal'0the trences fit, and ſtorm d „ ee 
Brtterton. 
2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 
village, 


Speak the ſpeech ARES. 60 the : but if 
the tos crier had ſpoke the lines. Shak/p. 
Into whatſoever city or fown ye enter, en: 205 


who in it is worthy, and there abide. Maike 
Before him townr, and rural works 89 


Milton. 
4, ; y friend this infult ſees, © | 
0 Aol dies n tou to woods, from m men ee 


3. In En any number of hs to 
which wn 


biſhop. 
4. The inhabitants of 2 town,” 


To the clear ſpring cold Artza went; 
To-which the whole totone for their ma ſent. 


. The court end of London. | 
A vino her mother's care 
Drags from ' town to wholeſome country 45 


| 65 N who live in eta” 


my mas des en Kay tes. Pope. 


* 


Ei 


"FE. 


— 


| 


may reach unto heaven. Geneſis. 
Tow'rs and battlements it ſees | 
Boſom'd hi h in tuſted trees, Milton. 
e them beholding, ſoon 
Comer down to ſee their city, ere the tom 
Obſtruct heav'n tow'rs. Milton. 
2. A fortreſs; a citadel, 
A ftrong tower from the enemy, P/alms. 


4 


: ol thou ſhouldit toto me after. Shakſpeare. Py 88 and curls, and perriwigs. Hadibras. 
The ſeamen ae and 1 ſhoved, till we arrived. High flight ; elevation. 
| Swift. 1 Town. v. 2. To ſoar; to fly or 
; ow RD, prep. leopard Saxon J — riſe _—_ 
Towa'zns. ? . other fide an high rock towwer'd ſtill. 
1. In a direction to. 


ToweruusrARD. 2. 7. , Lat.! 


E mouth it, as many of our play de, I had as | 
ve 


regular market, and | 
which is not a city, or ho ton of a | 


— „ 


TOY. 
7. It is uſed by the inhabitants of 


town dr city: as we ſay, a new fami 
ii come to town, 
There is ſome new dreſs or 1 


come to on. Lau. 
8. It is uſed emphatically for the capital: 


as, he lives fix months in 
in the country. 


To'wNCLERK. 2. /. {town and Clerk.) _ 


officer who manages the publick buſineſs 
of a place. 
The 3 appeaſed the people. As, 
Townno'uss. x. J. [own and houſe, |The 
hall where publick buſineſs is tranſacted. 


A townhouſe built at one end will front the church 
that ſtands at the other. Auadiſan. 


To'wnsH1P, 2 525 [own and hip.) The 
corporation of a town; the diſtrict be. 
longing to a town. 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole 38 
Shakſpeare, 
They had built houſes, planted gardens, erected 
townſhips, and made proviſion for their poſterity, 
Raleigh, 
To'wnsMAN. . Iten and man. my 
1, An inhabitant of a place, 
N ae; come the toronſinen on proceſſion, 
rp highneſs to preſent the man. Sbak/; 
= the time of king Henry the fixth, in a fight 
between the earls of Grmond and Deſmond, almoſt 
all the /o2vn/men of Kilkenny were ſlain. Davies. 
They marched to Newcaltle, which being de- 
fended only by the town/ſmen, was given up to 


them. Clarendon, 
I left him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 
T' admit the !owrn/men at their firſt appearance. 
Do den. 
2. One of the ſame town. 
TowNTA'LK. v. J. [town and talk, 10 Com- 


mon prattle of a place. 
If you tell the ſecret, in twelve hours it ſhall be 
towntalk, I. Eſtrange. 
Toxic ax. adj. [19xicum, Lat.] Poiſon. 
' ous ; containing poiſon. 
Tor. #, J. [toyen, tooghen, to dreſs with 
many ornaments, Dutch.] 
1, A petty commodity z a trifle; a thing 
of no value. 
Might I make acceptable unto ber that toy which 
I had found, following an acquaintance of mine at 
. the plough. Sidney. 
hey.exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch vs 4 


n novpdance of gold and pearl. - Abbot 


Becauſe of old 
Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace. 
None are, thou think ſt, but taken with 9 
5 tons 
0 virtue! virtue ! what art thou become, 
That men SF BEE thee for that tey a woman | 


Dryden. 
2. A play ching za bauble, 
| _ Todally thus with death is no fit toys 
Go fiad ſdme other play-fellows, mine oy —_ 
enſer. 
What a profuſion of wealth laid out in . 
| trappings, tables, cabinets, and the like precious 


ſen. 
ol Delia's hand this 7e is fatal found, _ 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. Pope, 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a 7oy. * 
3. Matter of no importance. 
is a cockle, or a walnut ſbell, 
A knack, a oy, a trick, a babby's cap- $habjþ. 
High and noble things I'flightly map not tell, 
Nor light and idle toys my lines may 1 
| Alon. 
4- Folly; trifling practice; ſilly opinion. 
The things which ſo long < boos all ages 
hath confirmed and made profitable, let us not pre- 
ſume to condemn as follies and 1, becauſe. we 
ſometimes know not the cauſe and reaſon of them. 


Haater. 


—— 


TRA PRA TRA 


play 3 ſport; amorous dalliance, |  Tothis haſte of the mind, a bot due tracing of in. iſe; : 
| 5 : — $.5,. 516 play your ſports at will ; - the arguments to their —— is N 1 8 2118 1 N * ial? 
| For greedy pleafure, care of your loysy | 2 ocke, On, » 


The church clergy at that time writ the beſt col 
lection of /ra&#s againſt popery that ever en 


wif?. 


Thinks more upon her paradiſe of joys. Spenſer, 2. To follow with exactneſs. 

o ſaid hey 8 not glance or foy A . ſetvile path thou nobly doſt decline, 
A y tal MY tracing word by word, and * W Trxa'cTABLE. adj. [trafabilis, Lat. irait- 

I never may believe 9 4 3. To mark out. | ble, French.) 

Theſe antiek fables, nor theſe fairy toys. Shalſp.} He allows the ſou! power to trace images on 6. 1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obſe- 

7. Slight repreſentation. drain, and perceive them. Locke. quious; practicable ; governable. 
Shall that which hath always receivedt his con- His pen can trace out a true quotations Swift. For moderation of thoſe affeQions growing from 

ſtruction, be now diſguiſed with a 7oy of novelty? | 4- To walk over, | the very natural bitterneſs and gall of adverſity, the 


1 
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5 F ; Hooker. | Men, as they trace, : ſcripture much allegeth contrary fruit, which afflic- 
8. Wild fancy; irregular imagery; odd] Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. | „ 3 3 _ 
8 donceit. 54 | Spenſer that are tractabſe. the grace 0 's holy ſpirit 
2 We do trace this alle nd d Sh concurring therewith. 0 Hooker. 
The very place puts toys of deſperation y up and down. Shakſpeare. 1 | 
Without Te Gate, into woes diol, : TaA'cRR. 2. /. [from zrace.] One that SIO eee 
| That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, traces, | Lt, « dg pd N le . 
TVET he dn) TOO | pet be ee A ne] Rs nn in rnb 
s "Vo wo . 5 hy . he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, | 
to dally amorouſly ; to play. "TRACK, 2. J. [trac, old Fr. traccia, Ital.) | Be thou fo 100. ae, Shakſpeare. 
To'risRH. adj. [from 1. Trifling ; | 1+ Mark left upon the way by the foot, or As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly will never 
wanton. otherwiſe, | 175 * re. 3 _ = —_ _—_—— ſo 
7 : i F f : , tmoſe who yield themſelves tractable to good motions 
To'yISHNESS, 2. 2 [from 7991. ] Nuga- mx; Jag a w ax nap 1 dragg'd 1 will find the ſpirit of God more ready to encourage 
CHF a” Fanconnels, | 2 | The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, tem. ä 8 Tilloyſor, 
| Your ſociety will diſcredit that zoyi/>neſs of wan-= | Wi : rb? If a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the 
porta ith zracks of blood inſerib d the duſty ground. 3 A 
ton fancy, that plays tricks with words, and frolicks | Dryden. beginning, they will in that age be :ractable, and 
withthe caprices of frothy imagination. Glanville. Conſider the exterior frame of the globe, if we qty vant. —— | 4 
TorMAN. #, . [from g.] A ſeller of | may find any rracks or footſteps of wiſdom in its | 2+ Falpable; ſuch as may be handled, ['} 
toys. conſtitution, Bentley, The other meaſures are of continued quantity 1 
But what in oddneſs can be more ſublime, 2. A road; a beaten path. 85 viſible, and for the moſt part trattable; whereas: v1 
Than-S—— the foremoſt 7oymar of his Gn ? With track oblique ſidelong he works his way. time is always tranſient, neither to be ſeen 11 . | \ 
| | ounge | | Milton, 4 is 
To'ysH0?P, 2. /. [oy and /bop.] A ſhop x * 8 the ey hee purſue, 4 . 1 he bar e 1 
factures are 01. | h | To Track. v. a.[ from the noun.] To fol- ance ; obſequiouſneſs. 1 
Felͤsns, ſilks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay ſo low by the footſteps or marks left in the | It will be objected, that whatſoever I fancy of 4M 
thick together, that the heart was nothing elſe but way ; We children's trafableneſs, yet many will never apply | 4 
a toyſhop. 2 Addiſon, 3 9 that i 3 #% | 2: e. if 1 
Wich varying vanities from every part., lach mary harry — R ? age Tra'craBLY. adv. In a tractable man- = 
They thift the moving teyſbop of their heart. Pepe. | . Spenſer mer; gently. 15 
To TozB. v. 4. [ See Fouss and Teas8.] He was not only a profeſſed imitator of Horace, TRA“ CTATE. 2. * {[ traftatus, Latin, ] A | Wil. 
To pull by violence or-importunity. | bas learned plagiary in all the others; you track | treatiſe ; a tract; a ſmall book, 4 
Think'ſt thou, for that I infinuate, or toe from | bim every where in their ſnow, _ Dryden Many divines of our own nation, in ſermons and 1 


_ thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no courtier? TraA'CKLEss, adj. from track.] Untrod- written tractates of the ſabbath, and in their expo- 


REEFS A | od Shakſpeare.| den: marked wi | fGitions of the fourth commandment, maintain the 
"TRACE. 2. . | trace, Fr, traccia, Italian, ] Loſt i” bed Lf fields. 3 foreſaid poſition. N White, 
1. Mark left by any thing paſſing ; foot. | Unable to diſcern the way, it „ Though philoſophical zraZates make enumera- 
ſteps. . Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. Pope. ny authors, yet ane their reaſons oy conn 
| eſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, | T 1 | : EN" e 
| ER the ground with 2 2 Milton. I 8 ff Loa, e. ce f e {ned co pig ee * 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been. x f * NY 
The peopie of theſe countriesare reported to have 8 nie fey I Tzxa'cTtLE, adj, [!rafus, Lat.] Capable 
| ran * beaſts among them, without an m—_ 2. A regi on; a quan tity of land ” to be drawn out or extended 1n length ; 
of orders, laws, or teligion, A 8 „ ductile. Mk 

There are cot the lealt iraces of it to be met, the | , O®ly there are ſome 77a which, by high moun- The conſiſtences of bodies are very divers ; ſra- 


; 850 5 Bong, 4. 5 | 2 8 . . : f 
2 : 3 N n — 3 from | % Luvs Gets, bo whom _ HRT gile, 7 0 prone: owner of. trafile, or to be 
Ws, p | PI Addifen. | very high mountain joined to the main land by a rawa forth jo length; intractile. Bacon. 
The ſnady empire ſhall retrain no 125 narrow tract of earth, ? Ref | Addijon. TRACTI'LLIT Y. *. 7. from trackile.] The 

Of war, or blood, but in the ſylvan.chace. Pope, | 3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or | quality of being tractile. e 
3. | from tiraſſer, Fr, tirafſes, traces. drawn out to length. 1 Silver, whoſe ductility and !rafility are much 


neſs for beaſts of draught, Abby The myrtle flouriſheth ſtill; and wonderful it is, inferiour to thoſe of gold, wasdrawn out to ſo ſlender 
Her waggon ſpokesmade of long ſpingers' legs; that ſor Io long a tract of time ſhe ſhould ſtill con- | a wire, that a ſingle grain amounted. to twenty-ſeven, 
— n ; ag boa may at laſt turn all to ſpirit u Shags 7 CO : 
T | . 3 bodies all to ſpiri 1 | 1811. 1 
e eee, len trafng, Lidn,] 1 
I his leaſe traces from the furrom came. Milton, | Ethereal as ve. ty Min. The at of drawing ; the ſtate of being b 
nile lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, As in tra# of ſpeech a dubious word is eafily | drawn. * OT 1 
In their looſe: traces ſrom the field retreat. Pope. } known by the coherence with the reft, and a dubi- | The malleus being fixed to an extenſible mem- | = 
Towel young mules, | * 1 letter by the whole word ; ſo many a deaf per- | brane, follows the action of the muſele, and is | = 
New to the plough, unpraftis'd in the trace. Pope. | ſon, having competent knowledge of language, by an drawn inwards to bring the terms of that line neatet 2 
To Tract,” v. 4. [tracer, Fr. traccigre,\ acute ſagacity, by ſome more evident word diſcerned | in proportion. as it is curved, and ſo gives a tenſſon '3 
Rec” Italian LOTS at 1 Oe $55 17 . 121 0 6 | by bis eye, w the ſenſe, | | Hol der. to the ty mpanum NY Tm” Un Holden. « 
a 5 4. Courſe; manner of proceſs; unleſs it | TRADE. . J. Itrattia, Italian.! 


1. To follow by the footſteps, or remain-| means in the 3 | & 
5 OO by Soatlieps, | remain. means, in-this place, rather, diſcourſe ; | 1, Traffick;; commerce ; exchange of goods ds 


34 46M eaten“ ̃ | for other goods, or for money. | 
Of ni F 1 The tra of every — . . Whoſoever commands the ſea, commands the 
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Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
. To hide your doing. Sha} ſpeare, 
Tzavv'crr. 2. / [from traduce.] 
1, A falſe cenſurer ; a calumniator, 

One who derives. 

Trapv'ctiBLE. adj. ¶ from traduce.] Such 
as may be derived. | 
Though oral tradition might be a competent diſ- 

coverer of the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a tra- 
dition were incompetent without written monu- 
ments to derive to us the original laws, becauſe they 
are of a complex nature, and therefore not orally 
traducible to ſo great a diſtance of ages. Hale, 
Trxapu'ction. 2. , [from traduce.] 
1. Derivation from one of the ſame kind ; 
ropagation. | 
| The patrons of traduction accuſe their adverfaries 
of affronting the attributes of God; and the aſſerters 
of creation impeach them of violence to the nature 
of things. Glanville, 
If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the leſs to find 
A ſoul ſo charming from a ſtock ſo good; 
Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood. Dryden. 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to 
another. 83 | 
Touching traditional communication and traduc- 
tion of truths connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of them have had the help of that 
derivation. Hale. 
3. Conveyance ; act of transferring. 
Since America is divided on every fide by conſi- 
derabbe ſeas, and no paſſage known by land, the 
traduction of brutes could only be by ſhipping : 
though this was a method uſed for the traduction of 
ulſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not credible 
that bears and lions ſhould have ſo much care uſed 


| for their tranſportation. Hale. 


4. Tranſition, | | 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. 
i Bacon. 
TRA FFI ck. 
Italian. ] 
1. Commerce; merchandiſing ; large trade; 
exchange of commodities. TH was 
formerly uſed of foreign commerce in 
- diſtinction from trade. 


| Traffick's thy god. Shakſpeare. 
| Muy father 


A merchant of great zraffick through the world, 


Shakſpeare. | 


Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and traſſict 
- and the moſt famous empory of the elder ume, f 
CS eylin, 
he was, for his great wiſdom, ſtiled the Engliſh 


mon, he followed the example of that wiſe king 


bs nothing more than by advancing the rraffick of 


dis people. ; Addiſon. 
2. Commodities; ſubject of traffick, 
You'll ſee a draggled damſel 


From Billiaſgate her fiſhy rrafick bear. Gay. 
Ta'Trxa'rrick. v. 2. [trafiguer, French; 
© "rafficare, Italian. | 

1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe ; 
to exchange commodities, ; 


They firſt plant for corn and cattle, and after en- 
. large themſelves for things to /raffick withal. 


1 Alt. Bacon. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 

. © * Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 

| To trade and traffick with Macbeth | | 

In riddles and affairs of death? Shakſpeare. 

+ - - How haſt thou dar'd to think fo vilely of me, 
That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 

And traffick with thee for a prince s ruin? Rowe. 


traſſct.] Trader; merchant. 

Fae Your argoſies with portly ſail, 
ks figniors _ rich 2 the flood, 

overpeer the petty tr A 

| Thatcurtſy to hem. - 
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n. J. [rrafigue, Fr, traffico, | 
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Trx4'priccrn, ». /. [trafigneur; Fr. from 
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In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traf 
ickers, that they have moſt of the Engliſh 8 U 
their hands. 8 Add iſon. 
TRA OACANTH. x. ,. [tragacantha, Lat.] 


A gum which proceeds from the inciſion 
of the root or trunk of a plant ſo called. 
T revoux, 


Trace'pian. . /. [from tragedy ; trage- 


dus, Latin. ] 
1. A writer of tragedy. 
Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler 
* conceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him to 
have any thing corporeal ; as in theſe verſes out of 
the ancient tragedian. Stilling fleet, 
2. An actor of tragedy, 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 
* and look back, and pry on ew'ry ſide, 
remble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, | 
Intending deep ſuſpicion,  Shakſpeare, 
To the well-lung'd tragedian's rage 


TRA'GEDY. 2. / [tragedie, French; 
tragedia, Latin, } 
t. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious 
action. Us 
Thouſands more, that yet ſuſpe& no peril, _ 
Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Shatſp. 
All our fragedies are of kings and princes; but 
you never ſee a poor man have a part unleſs it be as 
a Chorus, or to fill up the fcenes, to dance, or to be 
derided. | Taylar. 
Imitate the ſiſter of painting, tragedy; which em- 
ploys the whole forces of her art in the main action. 
| Dryden, 
An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whilſt the goat 
ſtood at his altar to be ſacrificed, was called the goat- 
ſong or tragedy. Rymer, 
"There to her heart ſad ?ragedy addreſt 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant's Neu. 
pe. 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 
a 1 ſhall laugh at this, 
That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. Shakſpeare. 


act of the lame tragedy which was lately begun in 
Scotland, King Charles. 
TRrA'GICAL, | adj. {tragicus, Latin; ira- 
TrA'Gicx, $ gigne, French. ] 
1. Relating to tragedy, 
The root and tragical effect, 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mournfull'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the ragick Rage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Reveal to me. Spenſer. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that ſtabb'd my Ed ward; 
And the beholders of this zragick play, 

Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves, Shakſp. 
8 3 calamitous ; ſorrowful; dread- 
ul. | 8 | : 

A dire induction I am witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 


The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful da 

Is crept into the boſom of the ſea: ' 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 

That drag the zragick melancholy night,. 

Why Ae ſtill ſo ſtern and fragical#'S b 
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So tragical and merited a fate F 
Shall ſwallow thoſe who God and juſtice 1g" AM 

| mn Sand ys. 

2 e thoſe notes to e . 

e tale of this ſong is a pretty tragica ; 

| and pleaſes, becauſe it is a copy of nature. Addiſon. 

Bid them drefs their bloody altars 
| With every circumſtance of iragick pomp. Rowe, 
TRraA'GICALLY, adv. [from tragical. 


1. In a tragical manner; in a manner befit. 
ting tragedy. 55 
Iuavenal's genius was ſharp and eager; and as his 
provocations were great, he has revenged them tra- 
gically. My” Wh | Dr 


TrxAa'c1caLNESs. n, % [from rragical, ] 


Shalſpeare, | | 


1 


> 


' 'Mournfulneſs; calamitouſneſs, 


* 


They recommend their labours of the ſtage. Dryd, | 


I look 1 * this now done in England as another | 


Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Sbalſp. 


2. Mournfully; ſorrow fully; calamitouſly.- 


| 


| 


| \ Take journies in it like a chaiſe; ; 
| v8 


| TRA 
Like bold Phaëtons, we deſpiſe all benefits of the 
father of light, vnleſs we may guide his chariot ; 
and we moralize the fable as well in the tragica/neſe 
of the event, as in the inſolence of the 5 
I 


| Decay e . 
Tracico'MeDY, 2. /. [tragicomedie, Fr. 
from tragedy and comedy] A drama 

compounded of merry and ſerious events. 
On the 8 ſtage, when our applauſe grows 
hig 
For acting here life's tragi-comedy, 
The lookers-on will ſay we act not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel, Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, - 
which is tragi-comedy ; but it was given to _ e. 
| yay 
We have often had !ragi-comedies upon the Eng- 
liſh theatre with ſucceſs: but in that ſort of compoſi- 
tion the tragedy and comedy are in diſtinC ſcenes. 
; +. 
TRrAcico'mical, adj, [tragicomique, Fr. 
tragical and comical. | . 
1. Relating to tragicomedy. 


The whole art of the trugi-camical farce lies in 
interweaving the ſeveral kinds of the drama, fo that 
they cannot be diſtinguiſhed, . ray. 

2, Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with 

ſorrow, | 

TRracico'MICALLY, adv. e tragi- 

comical.] In a tragicomical manner. 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
So [ was tragicomically got. Brampſton.. 

To TxAJE CT. v. a. [Trajectus, Latin,] 

To caſt through; to throw. 5 
The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that 
think ſo highly of their attainments, are like the 
controverſy of thoſe in Plato's den, who having 
never ſeen but the ſhadow of an horſe trajected, ea- 


* gerly contended, whether its neighing proceeded 


from its appearing mane or tail, llte. 
If there are different kinds of ther, they have a 
different degree of rarity; by which it becomes fa 
fit a medium for trajecting the light of all celeſtial 
bodies. | TreW, 
If the ſun's light be zrajeed through three or 
more croſs priſms ſucceſſively, thoſe-rays which in 
the firſt iſm are refracted more than others, are in 
all the following priſms refracted more than others 
in the ſame proportion. | Newton. 
Txajz'cT. 2. J. [trajet, French; trajectus, 
Latin.] A ferry; a paſſage for a water- 
carriage. | 
What notes and garments he doth give theey 

Bring to the traject, to the common ferry, 

With trades to Venice: | \hakſpeare, 
Trajz'CTION. 2. /. [trajectio, Latin.] 
1. The act of darting through. | 

Later aſtronomers have obſerved the free motion 
of ſuch comets as have, by a trajection through the 
æther, wandered through the celeſtial or interſtellar 
part of the univerſe, - Boyle, 

2. Emiſſion. | 

The trajettiont of ſuch an object more ſharply 
pierce the martyred foul of John, than afterwards 

did the nails the crucified of Peter. Brown, 
To TRAIL, v. a. |trailler, French, ] 

1. To hunt by the track. | 
2. To draw along the ground, 

Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully z - 

Trail your ſteel pikes. Shakſpeare. 

Faintly he ſtagger'd through the kiſſing throng, 


And hung his head, and rail d his legs along 
N 2 ; e 
3. To draw à long floating or waving 


body. 


What boots the regal circle on his head, + ls wh 


That long behind he 7rails his Fre us tobe; 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? Pepe, 


. 


treglen, Dutch. ] To draw] to drag. 
10 52 20 they ſhall u nd their "4.55% 85 


Like a wild beaſt, 1 am content to go. Minn. 
As | 2 


Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail; _ 
Or, harneſs'd to a nag, at eaſe 
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78 | Ori e best 2 thou wilt, 


1 e el never 


-T R A 5 
„ rere Swift. 
To Tuan, v. te 


| Adown fo faſt, and all his armour fieepe, 


L? 7 very felneſs loud he gan to-weep..0 Spenſer. 


Swift men of foot, whoſe broad-ſet 5 heir 


trailing hair did hide. Chapman 
Since the flames purſu'd the trailing ſmoke, 
He knew his boon was granted, Dryden. 


From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th' Idean grove ; 
It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone a guide, 


7 Then in a waits ſtench of ary dy'd. Dad. 
{fr 


Taail. 2. . from the vet 
1. Scent left on the ground by the animal 
- purſued; track followed by the hunter. 


See but the iffue rr jealouſy if 1 cry out thus 
me when I open "Fs. 00 


How chearfully on the falſe a cry! 


Oh, this is counter, you falſe Dani(h dogs. . | 


T 1 do think, or elſe this brain of mine 
- Hunts not the trail of if ſo ſure _ 
As | have us d to do, t have found 
© The very cauſe of Hamlet $ 967 

2. Any thing drawn to len _ | 

From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 
Aud lambent glories danc*'d about — head. 

When lightaing ſhoots in glittꝰring 7rails along, 
It ſhines, tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 
But when it ſtrikes, tis fatal. 


Shakſpeare. 


| 3. Any thing drawn behind in long add. 


lations. * 
And woond Ae ber work ſhe 8 \ 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs, 


o = with an ivy winding trail. 5 ſer, 
| A ſudden ſtar it ſhot. through liquid air, | 
1 And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. Pope. 


To TRAIN. v. 4. [trainer, Freoch.] | 


| I 'To draw along. 


. 85 For 1 was 215 in e 7 


e 5 * train d up in feaſt and 9 


* 


1 Nin 
15 6. To exerciſe, or form to any Pacher by : 


I In hollow cube he rrain'd wu” 
© Hig devilich enginery. Milton. 
2. To draw; to entice;; to invite; to allure, 
* dt If but twelve. feench . 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their ſide. Sbalſp. 


5: To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. » 


For that cauſe I train thee to my houſe, 
Shakſpeare. 
Ob, train me not, ſweet merindia, with thy note ! 
To drown me in thy fifter's flood of tears. 
Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and 1 will doat; 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
2 Aud as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shakſpe 


4. To draw from act to aft by PEI, 


or promiſe. 
We did train him on, 
"And his corruption being ta en from us, 
We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all, Slusher, 


To educate ; to beg 1 W 
5 "with up. 


I can ſpea 


A moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more bound; his training. ſuch, 


Thathe may furoith and ioftruct great teachers. 4 


. 


"A for exereiſo- and nabe of youth in 
"the — of the heathen. 2 Maceabees. 

.  - Call ſome of young 2 to train * up in that 
trade, and fo fit them for weighty affai Bacon. 
Milton, | 
v4) e firſt chrittians were by great hardſhips trained 
25 for glory.  .. Tillotſon. 
Tube young ſoldier is to be trained on to the war- 
fate of iſe; Wherein gate is to be taken that more 

nted as dangerous than Ford 


Ker 


.- exerciſe, 17 


Be well flock'd with as fair a herd as graz d 
About my mother Circe. 


the ſhip is ſteered with the rudder. Kate. 
ak other, whoſe gay train 
Adorns him colour'd with the florid bus | 
Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. Milton. 


X9 meanings all along in the train of what he fd 


eyes or a word ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, = 


„„ 
2 [Ta ax, . % 7 French. ] | 
To be . out in. 


Wy or his brother = * 3 blood 74! 


1. Artiſice; ſtratagem of enticement, ll 
He caſt by treaty and by trains 88 1 
Her to perſuade. Spenſer. | 

Their general did with due care ne ; 
To in men from ambuſh and from train. 

| Fairfax. 
| This mov'd the king. = 
To lay to draw him in by any tralx. Daniel. 


Swoln with pride, into the ſnate I fel! 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, | 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life, Milton. 

Now to my charms - 
And to my wily trains! I ſhall ere long | 

The practi f Por ey 

practice begins of crafty men u e ſimple 
and good; theſe eafily ng br are 9 while 
the others lay trains and purſue a game. OP. 


+ The tail of a bird. 

Coltly followers are not to be liked, left while a 
man makes his rain longer he makes his wings 
ſhorter. Bacon. 
| Contracting their body, and being forced to draw | 
in their fore parts to eſtabliſh the hinges i in the ele- 
vation of the train, if the fore parts do part and in- 
cline to the ground, the hinder grow too weak, and 
ſuffer the train to fall. Brown. 
The bird guideth her body with her train, and 


The train fteers their flights, and turns their bo- 
dies like the rudder of a ſhip; as the kite, by a light 
3 of Mis train, moves his body which 2 4 


3. The par at of a gown that fit. behind | 


A 4 nds year, for pure reſpe& ! 
That — thou ſands: : honour's train 
Is longer than his fore ſkirts, Shakſpeare, 


4+. A ſeries ; a conſecution: either local or 
mental. 

Rivers now ftream, 20 draw their humid irate. 

Milion. 

Diſtinct gradual growth in knowledge carries its 

own light with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion, in 
an eaſy and orderly train. | Locke, 

If we reflect on what is obſervable i in ourſelves, 

we ſhall find our ideas always paſſing in train, one 

going and another coming, without intermiſſion. | 


8 | 
They laboured in vain ſo far to reach the a 


| 


Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the 
mind puts them into propoſitions; other truths re- 
quire a val of jdeas placed in order, a due com- 


paring of them, and Ions made with "295, 7 | 


8 m 
you to a train of happy ſentiments, Watts. | 
ifs ; method ; fiate of procedure. 


ere age in thi train, if virtue were 
to. reputation, and vice not 


only loaded IT infamy, but made the infallible | © 


* 


. q 


| Txarno'1L, . . 


|TRATFOR, e [eraitre, French, ona of 


TRA 
| The 8 with a lovely / 
Of fellow nymphs, was ſporting gre 
Addiſon 
He would put a check to the fury of war, . a 
ſtop might be put to thoſe things which are of it, 
train. 8 mallridge, 


7. An orderly company; a proceſſion. 


Faireſt of ſtars, taſt in the train of night, 


Ik * thou belong not to the dawn. Mil 
| Who the oe in green, and what the — 
Ot ladies d with daiſies on the plain? Dyyden. 
8. The line of powder leading to the mine, 
Since firſt they fail'd in their deſigns, 
To take in heav'n by ſpringing mines ; 
5 74 with H= barrels 
f gun er, diſpute ther gu 
Ns x: 4 a 1.295 grg-da 3 
By laying trains to fire the radble. Hudibras, 


Shall he that gives fire to the fruln, pretend to 
waſh his hands of the hurt that's done 52 the play. 
ing of the mine? L' Eftrange, 


*, Train of artillery. - Cannons accom. 


panying an army. 
With an army abundantly ſu; ou with a train 
artillery, and all other proviſions neceſſary, the 
ing advanced towards Scotland. Clarendon, 
TRAIN BANDS. . fi [train and band. 
I ſuppoſe for trained band. ] The mili. 
tia'; the part of a community trained to 
martial exerciſe. 
He directed the /rainbands, which conſiſted of 
the moſt ſubſtantial houſholders, to attend. Clarend, 
Give commiſſion 
To ſome bold man, whoſe loyalty you truſt, 
And let him raiſe the trainband' of the city. Dryd. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agreed 
to retreat: but before we could give the word, the 


: trainbands, taking worms of our delay, fled firſt, 


Addiſon, 
TasixszARER. 1. /; [train and bearer.) 
One that holds up a train, 
train and oil,] Oil 
drawn by coction from the fat of the 
whale. . 


TrA'tNY. 1 from train. Selonging 


to train oil. bad word. 
lere ſteams aſcend, 
| Wherd the huge hogſheads ſweat with rainy — 
Cay. 
To | a w. 4. [A low. word; - See 
Tarte. ] To walk In a careleſs or ſlut. 
un manner. 
wo ſlip-ſhod muſes rraip/c al 
„iel wadnels, uſe raiſe along 


[ TRAIT. 2. Je [frait, French.] A et 
a touch. Scarce Engliſh, 5 

By this ſingle trait — an” effentia hag. + 
difference between the Iliad and Odyſſey ; 
the former the people periſhed by the ! Their 
kings; in this, by their own folly. 3 


tor, Latin.) One who being truſted 
betrays. 
The law laid that grievous -puniſhment u 
traitors, to forfeit all wy lands to the prince, that 
men might be terrified from commitriog treaſon. 
If you flatter him, you are a great traitor - 
acone 


Vu put him thus far into the plot, that he ſhould 


3 5 . be had rofl * 
| releaſed ryden. 
6. A retinue; a number of followers or] There is no difference, in point of morality, whe- 
_- attendants. , thera man calls me /raitor in one word, or ſays I 
My rein are 3 een bs. am one hired to betray my religion, and ſell my 
That in the moſt exact 88 . Swift, 
The worthips of their names. Shak) | Txa/1roRLY. adj. [from traitor. ] Treach- 
- Our fire walks forth, without more train - erous; petfidious. 
| e app with eee Theſe traitorly raſcals* miſeries are to be ſmil'd 
_ ie fon Mitt. | at, their offences being ſo capital. -  Shakſpeare. 
| A — , end ferva ITaATro nous. 44%. I from graiter. } 
3 numberlel, thy daily e, Mitten. | Treacherous; . faithleſs. 
| "aps aſs W move our fear | What news with rat ro wight? 
OM . 6 4 | Dryden * 3 ; 4 7 3G | : Py "7A 


TRA 
Pontinius knows not you} 
While you ſtand out upon theſe rra/rorour terms. 
f A + Ben Yonſon. 
The #raftorovs or treacherous, who have miſled 


others, be would have ſeverely puniſhed, and the | 


neutrals noted. Bacon. 
More of his majeſty's friends have loſt their lives 
in this rebellion than of his traiterous ſubjects, 
8277 e Addiſon 


Tr AtTOROUSLY. adv, [from traitorous. | 
In a manner ſuiting traitors ; perfidi- 
© ouſly; treacherouſly. | 
Good duke Humphry traiterou/ly is murther'd 
Thou bitter ſweet! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traiterouſly haſt betray'd ; 
, And unſuſpected half inviſibly * 
At once fled into him, and ſtay'd with me. Dunne. 
They had traitorozſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
fundamental laws, deprive the king of his regal 
power, and to place on his ſubjects a tyrannical 
power. ; Clarendon, 
RA'ITRESS. 2. /. [from traitor.] A wo- 
man who betrays. c 
I, what I am, by what I was, o'ercome : 
_ Traitreſs, reſtore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms, Dryd. 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, ' 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. 
TRALATI'TIOUS. adj. 
Latin.] Metaphorical ; not literal. 
TRralatiiriousSLY, adv. 


_ tious,] Metaphorically; not literally; 


* 


Pope. 
from tranſlatus, 


[from zralati- 


not according to the firſt intention of 


the word. 
Language 


roperly is that of the tongue directed 


to the ear by ſpeaking ; written language is ra/ati- 
tiouſly ſo called, becauſe it is made to repreſent to 


the eye the ſame words which are pronounced. 


Jo deviate from any direction. 
If you tralineate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind ? 
Do then as your progenitors have done, 


tragula, Latin. 


roles unmel differeth not much from the 


und of net. | 
. & golden locks ſhs roundly did upty 
ed /rammels, that no looſer hairs 


— 


Went to pace. 


« 


Jo tread under f 
tempt, or elevation, 


1. To tread in contempt, _ 


of his own. Government of the Tongue, 
+ ,, Your country's gods I ſcorn, 7 
And trample on their ignominious altars. 
2. To'tread quick and loudly, 
© "I hear his thund*ring voice reſound, | 


” 


And trampling teet that thake the ſolid ground. 
Vol, II. eee FORE 


a 0 | Holder. 
To TRALINEATE, vv. 2. [trans and line. 


And by their virtues prove yourſelf their ſon, Dryd. 
TrA'MMEL. . J. | tramail, French; trama, 


hw w birds or fiſh are 8 
ape 


daa ſervech to ſuch uſe as the wear and 
| | | Carew. 


Wu of order ittray about her dainty ears. Spenſer. 
Wind of tackles in which horſes are 


ay go ſhuffling at firſt, for I was never before 
Wed in rrammels; yet I ſhall drudge at conſtancy, 
have worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden. 


WrA'MMEL., v. 4. the noun, ] 
To catch; to intercept. IP 
x _ If th' aſſaſſination 
CCould trammel up the conſequence, and catch | 
Wich its ſurceale ſucceſs, © * '  Shakſpeare. 


- Fo Tanks. v. . [trampe, Daniſh.] 
with pride, con- 


Cat not your pearls before ſwine, leſt they trample 


( 


Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater 


} 


1 
Rowe - 


4 


| 


| 


- them under their feet. 7 
Ny ftrength ſhall zrample ther as mire. Milton. | 
To Tra'mryLe. V., ts, © þ ö : 


L 


TRA 
TraAMPLER, . /. [from trample.) One | 
that tramples, 

TRAA TIOx. 2. /. [trano, Latin,] The 
act of ſwimming over. ä 
TRANCE, =. /. [ tranſe, French; tran. 
fitus, Latin, It might therefore be writ. 
ten 7ranſe,] An ecſtacy; a fate in 
which the ſoul is rapt into viſions of 
future or diſtant things; a temporary 

| abſence of the ſoul from the hody, 
Gynecia had been iff ſuch a rrance of muſing, 
that Zelmane was fighting with the lion before ſhe 
knew of any lion's coming. Sidney. 


Rapt with joy reſembling heavenly madneſs, 
My ſoul was raviſht quite as in a trance. Spenſer. 


And in his rapture rais'd the mountain's from their 


trance. | Drayton. 

Abſtract as in a trance, methought I ſaw, Milt. 
Sudden he ſtarts, g MY 

Shook from his tender trance. Thomſon. 


TrxAa'xCeD, adj, from trance,] Lying 
in a trance or ecſtacy. 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 

Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets ſounded, 
And there I left him tranc'd. Shakſpeare. 

Tra'ncRAM. 1. J. [A cant word.] An 
odd intricately contrived thing. 

What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and 
gimcracks ? what are you going about, jumping over 
my. maſter's hedges, and running your lines croſs 
his grounds ? Arbus baot. 

TRra'NNEL. 2. /. A ſharp pin. Perhaps 
fr Om 1 rennel. 278 : 

With a ſmall tranne! of iron, or a large nail 
grounded to a fharp point, they mark the brick. 


Moxon. 


TRrA'NQUIL. adj. [tranquille, French ; 


tranquillus, Latin.) Quiet; peaceful; 
undiſturbed. — EW 
: I had been happy, 


Sol had nothing known; Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the trazgai/ mind! farewel content 
2 212 | _ Shalſpeare, 
TrxanquiLiITY. . /+ . 
Latin; tranguillit', French.) Quiet; 
peace of mind; peace of condition; 
freedom from perturbation, 
Leave off, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 
And trouble dying ſouls rranguillity. Spenſer, 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 
By its own weight made ſtedtaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! ! s Congreve, 
You'can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one 
ſtage of lite to another with ſo much rranguillity, fo 
eaſy a tranſition, and-ſo laudkble a betraviour. P. 
To TxANSA/ CT. v. 2. [trarſaftus, Latin.] 
1. To manage; to negotiate; to conduct 
a treaty or affairs, tap ia 
2. To perform; to do; to carry 
It cannot be expected they ſhould 
culars which were tranſacted amo 
the diſciples only, as the transfiguration and the 
agony. 135 RED Addiſon, 
TRANSA'CTION. 1. J. [tranſafiom, Fr, 
from tramſact.] Negotiation ;. dealing 
between man and man; management; 
affairs; things manage. 
It is not the purpoſe of this diſcourſe to ſet down 
the particular traꝶgſactiom of this treaty. Clarendon, 


TrxansanIMA'TION. 2. . [trans and 


one body tv another. | 
If the tranſanimation of Pythagoras were true, 
that the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into ſpecies an- 
ſweripg their former natures, ſome men cannot 

eſcape that very brood whoſe lice Satan . 
d e 1225 2 ; * Ir on. 


\ i 


at Talieſſen, once which made the rivers dance, 


ope. | 


anina.} Conveyance of the ſoul from |  /erndent.) Excellently ; ſupereminently, 


TRA 
"RF © | 
To Trayact'nD..v, a, [trarſceends, Lat.) 
1. To paſs; to overpaſs, a 
It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes as ſhall. 


| tranſcend their limits, and become tyrannicsl. - 
: <4 Bacon, 


To judge herſelf, ſhe muſt herſelf tranſcend,. 


1 


As greater circles comprehend the leſs. Davies, 


excel, 
This glorious piece tranſcends what he could 
\ think ; , 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. aller, 
> Theſe are they al 
Deſerve their greatneſs and unenvy'd ſtand, 
Since what they act tranſcendi what they command. 
bie n | Denham, 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 
As if ſhe could not, or ſhe would not ſiuſg 
How much her worth tranſcended all her kind, 
| Dryden, 
3. To ſurmount ; to riſe above. 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be 
meteorological impreſſions not sranſcending the 
upper region, or whether to be ranked among celeſ- 
tial bodies, owel, 
To TRANSCEND. wv. u. 


1. Toclimb. Not in uſe, | 
To conclude, becauſe things do not eaſily ſipk, 
they do not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent 
addition in human expreſſions, which often give 
diſtinct accounts of proximity, and {ran/cend from 
one unto another. Brown, 
2. To ſurpaſs — 3 
The. conſiſtence of grace and free will, in this 
Tenſe, is no ſuch rranſcending myſtery, and I think 
there is no text in ſcripture that ſounds any thin 
towards making it ſo. | Hammond. 


TRANSCEND EN CE. 1 3. / [from trany 
Transce'npexncy,. | /cend.] 
1. Exceflence ; unuſual excellence; ſuper» 
eminence. 
2. Exaggeration ; elevation beyond truth. 
It is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of a 
man, and the ſecurity of a God: this would have 


done better in poeſy, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. ; | 4 Baron, 


| TRANSCE'NDENT. 


+ 


[ tranſcendens, 


ſupremely excellent ; paſſing others. 


Lord's-day, not dy way of derogation and diminu- 
tion, but to ſignify the eminent aud tranſcendent 
honour of the day. - White, 
Thou, whoſe ſtrong hand, with ſo tranſcendemt 
worth, | 
Folds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Cra/haw. 
, There 1s, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate 
intention of a more excellent and tranſcendent na- 
ture. 3 Biſhop Sanderſon, 
If thou beeſt he But O] how fall'o, h 
From him who in the happy realms of light, 


'  Myriads, though bright! - Milton, 
Oh charming princeſs ! oh trunſeendent mad! 
A., Philips. 

The right our Creator has to our obedience is of 
fo high and tranſcendent a nature, that it can ſuffer 
no competition; his commands muſt have the firit 


TRANSCENDE'NTAL, adj, . [tranſcendenia- 
u, low Latin, ] E ba 1 
1. General; pervading many particulars. 
2, Supereminent ; paſling others; | 
. ovgh the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor 
pain, as we do; yet he muſt have a perfect and 
- - tranſcendental perception of theſe, and (of all athet 
things. e e N. ooo er RN 
TaAxscENDENTLT. adv. from tran- 
| -- The law of chriſtianity is .cmipently and tyan- 
| ſtendently called the word of truth, _ _, _ _ South. 
Te TRA-XSCOLATE. M. trans and cola, 


5 


4 #. 4 
1 * * . ; 5 
) 


n 


W 4. 
# 
* 


2. To ſurpaſs; to outgo; to exceed; to 


adi. 
Latin; tranſtendant, French.) Excellent; 


The title of queen is given by Ignatius to the 


o chang' d 


Cloath'd with tranſcengent brightneſs, didſt outſhine 2 


and governing influence on all our actions. Rogers, - 


- _ eolander; to ſuffer to paſs, as through a | | Rain we allow; but if they ſuppoſe 1 Bus w | Diana's dart 95 


—— 


TRA TRA 


- ſtrainer, | tranſelementation, it neither agrees with Moſes's | In an unhappy chace trau d her heart. Dryden, 
The lungs are, unleſs pervious like a ſpu . philoſophy nor St. Peter's. Burnet. Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 
fit to imbibe and tranſcolate the air. arvey. TrAnse'x10N, 2. J. ¶ trans and ſexus, Lat.] Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the ſkies. Dryd, 
To Trzanscrn'ss. v. 4. [tranſcribo, Lat. | Change from one ſex to another. A. fate (ball with a fingle dart 
 tranſcrire, French,] To copy; to write It much impeacheth the iterated ſragſexion of = 17. the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 
from an exemplar, | £1 hares, if that be true which ſome phyſicians affirm, | 1% * RANSFO RM. v. 4. trantforme,, Fr, 
re that tranſmutation of ſexes was only ſo in opinion, trans and forma, Latin, ] To metamor. 


He was the original of all thoſe inventions, from | . | : 
which others did but rar/cribe copies. Clarakden. | . 4 aſe transfeminated pe riod _ nes z tO change with regard tO External 
r ms, " 


The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward purity | ſ | : | 
. do but cranſcribe the folly of him who pumps very oy _ 3 a. [ranferer, French ; She demanded of him, whether the goddeſs of 
laboriouſly in a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the leak. transfero, Latin. ]- thoſe woods had ſuch a power to ranyform every 


| oe Decay ef Piery. 1. To convey ; to make over from one to | body. „ Sidng, 
, Tf we imitate their repentance as we rranſeribe | another: with 7, ſometimes with zpor, | Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
their faults, we ſhall be received with the ſame the that dranefire ths Logs if this Tanicmooians The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
f mercy. FEY Ro ers. is ths people 7 Athens, ſhould find 2 great abſur- For if they could, Cupid himſelt would bluſh 
TRA NSCRIBER, 1. J It rom tranſcribe. ] | dity aud inconvenience. 9 Spenſer. To ſee me thus transformed to a boy, Shakſpeare, 
A copier ; one who writes from a copy. as't not enough you took my crown away) I RO ted fait, 
1 ron | 1 Which for her luſt was turn'd into a cow; 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters But cruelly you muſt my love betray ? When thirſt A 8 8 recair 
altered by copiers and tranſcribers. Addiſon, | 1 was well pleav'd to have transferr'd my right, Rr 4 ber 11 * rr 
Writings have been corrupted by little and little, | And better changz d your claim of lawleſs might. . 
by unſkilful 'tranſeribers. Waterland, . | * * Dryden. | "Ta. * 3 
T a! e To TRANSFO'RM. v. 2. To be metamor- 
RANSCRIPT. z. /. [tranſeript, French; a BY 5 | 
tris; Lan} A: copy; Who from himſelf all 24 would remove, phoſed. 83 
bi / $088; , £% copy; any] Left both to be determin'd by the laws, | His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
thing written from an original. | And to the Grecian chiefs transferr'd the cauſe. In (kinny films, and ſhape his oary feet, Adil ſon. 
The Grecian learning was but a tranſcript of the 5 | (ABT Dryden. TRANSFORMA'TION. . he from traus- 
Chaldean and- Egyptian; and the Roman of the This was one perverſe effect of their ſiiting at fo oh ] Chanee: of ſhave':. a& of ch 
Grecian. | Glanville. eaſe under their vines and fig-trees, that they forgot err ge C ni enang⸗ 
The decalogue of Moſes was but a tranſcript, not | from whence that eaſe came, and *ransferred all the } Ig the form; ſtate of being changed 
an ori inal, South, honour of it zp# themſelves. © Auterbury. | with regard to form; metamorphoſis, 
Dictate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haſt ſeen Tour ſacred aid religious monarchs own, Something you þave heard | 
3 Ok eities and of courts, of books and men, When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne : Of Hamlet's transformation ; ſo | call it, 
„ Auad dein to let thy ſervant hold the pen. | But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree Since not th* exterior, nor the inward man, 
| | * _ — may 2 live, 3 bx: power, and fet the _ free, _ Reſernbles that it was. Shakſpeare, 
= om the fran or t e receive y reading we learn not only the actions and the What beaſt couldſt thou be, that ſubj 
I What my own 2 reels can never give. ſentiments of different nations, but rrangfer to our- | to a beaſt ? 7% e 
. 3 KANG 2-2 4 Prior. | ſelves the knowledge and improvements of the moſt | And what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy 
; TA ANSCRI/ert ox. 1. 7. [ tranſcription, learned men. i Waits, | loſs in transformation ! Sbaßſpeare. 
F | b; from tranſcriptur, Latin, ] | The | 2. To temove; to tranſport. f 25 The menſuration of all manner of curves, and 
: of copy ing. e 18 The king was much moved with this unexpected their mutual transformation, are not worth the la- 
The ancients were but men ; the practice of an- dceidente decauſe it was ſtirred in r dan 
feription in our days was no monſter in their's: where be could not with ſafety transfer his cam app} 7 4 * 
Flatiaey had net in nativity with printing, but began Fern i ſuppreſs it. | fenen . % l and 
in times when theſts were difficult. epa. „le thirty rolliog years the crown ſhall 5 fretum, Latin.) Paſſage over the ſea. 
I The corruptions that have crept into it by many Thea from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat rransfer. . Dryd. Since the laſt rransfretation of king Richard the 
- tranſcriptions was the cauſe of ſo great difference. Tra NSFER, 7 J. A change of property ; | ſecond, the crown of England never ſent over num- 
TORN, ny . a delivery of property to another, bers of men ſufficient to defend the ſmall territory. 
TRANSCRI'PTIVELY, ad. [from. rran- TRANSFE'rRER, 2. / He that transfers. TT 3 | „ Davies. 
ferm] In manner of a copy. | TrxansrIGura'TION, 2. J {tranfigara- | 2 RANSFU'SE. v. & [trangfiſus, Lat.] 


To pour out of one into another. 
Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility of 


ri 8 s f of form. i 5 by ſocial : ; becauſe th U. . 
A * In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is ob- — wr il E . 


To [rAnscu'r. v. turro, Latin.) | « a e 
run or rove to and iro, ; in ſome without commixture; as in caterpillars or from others into himſelf, eſpecially, thoſe things 
By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not | filkworms, whereia there is a viſible and triple | wherein the excellency of his Kind doth moſt confilt. 


| ſpatiate tranſcur. Bacon, transfiguration. Brown. Hotter. 


_  TzxAnsGu's31ON. . , [from tranſcurſur, | 7+ I he miraculous change of our bleſſed Transfur'd on thee his am ple ſpirit reſts, Mi 


Latin. ] Ramble ; paſſa ge through 5 paſ. Saviour's appearance on the mount. When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes 11 


| n It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould | As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt trangfiſe to i 
ſage beyond certain limits; extraordinary | medion particulars which were tranſaRted, amongft | But ſo trangfur d, as oil and waters flow, 


Not a few tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names | 7Zior, French, 
to other men's endeavours, tranſcribe all they have 1. Chan ] 


© deviation. 3 IJ ſome of the diſciples: ſuch as the tion \ His always floats above, thine ſinks below. Dryden. 
In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any] and the agony ** * oy | Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one 
one part of the body inſtantly make a tragſcurfon Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall? could ſuppoſe all the unſound juices taken away, and 
| 2 — whole. 5 Bacon, F Say, ary 6 works rransfigurations all? Blackmore. . pur bee. 3 transfuſed, the moo 3 
p ave briefly run over tranſcurfions, as if my pen TR , 1 | would grow morbid, rbutbnot. 
had been poſting with them. _ s Ae To TRANSFIGURE. v. a. {tran;figurer, TxANsFu's1ON. 2. / [transfufton, Fr. 


5 we" His philoſapby gives them trranſcurfiens beyond French; trans and ura, | tin: ] To. e e "Y | L 
. ̃— | nfo; 1 change mii ˙ | ar Lot ins ter, 
| 13 „ eie. 1 am the more zealous to franzfgure your love | eee. cat pt pled ind rrgtrtgR 
e : wm tranſcxrfions into the neigh- | jnto devotion, becauſe 1 have obſervcd your paſſion | 2 A* in the transfor from the veſſel into the pipe. 
bour 1 * foreſts as I pa 5 along. Heel. to have been extremely impatient of confinement. | * Boyle. 

man were out of the world, who were thea | _ P48 %. Poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that i | 
heſt-to view the face of heaven, to wonder at the 341 icht bi ; | Poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pouring 
tranſeurfion of comets ? $ More, The nuptial richt his 28 attends, out of one language into another it will all evapo- 
. ; 6 ey e ae ee J * rdefir'd is his trangsgur d friends: | rate; and if a new ſpirit be not added in the trans- 
"Trans. . / tram, French. See 3 e incantation backward the repeats, _ fuſion, there will remain nothing but a capur ur- 


tze ſoul; an ecſtacy. To TRANSFI'X. v. 4. [transfixus, Latin.] Something muſt. be leſt in all cransfuſion, that 


RD e 1 Sls To pierce throog Ig: = ; is, in all tranſlations, nenn. 
TI lleeping, where I lay, aud faw _oue © Amongſt theſe men were women mird; 8 8 . 
Sill g before whom. awake 1 ſtood. Milton. The bold Semirami whol ide tram d ; 1 — — Lialghangation of 
*  "TRANSELEMENTA TION, #./. [ran and | Wi ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. | q, Top axgons'ss, we a, {tranſgreſer, Vr. 
ne.! Change of one element into | - With linked thunderbotts ragen, Latin.) 


A another, f 


x ; 4 A ; 
5 * * : . 
— * - . ö 1 * 


: Tanis un ia the hene of this gulph. 9 1. To paſs over; to paſs berond. 


. 
% 

- 

\ 1 
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TRA 
Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs'd with awe, 
And ſtupid at the wondrous things he ſaw, 


: Surpaſſiag common faith, tranſgreſſing —_— law. | 


en 


2, To violate ; to break, 
Let no man doubt but that every thing is well 

© done, becauſe the world is ruled by ſo good a guide 
as tranſgrefſeth not his own law, than which nothing 
can be more abſolute, perfect, and juſt. Hooker. 
This ſorrow we muſt repeat as often as we +a 
grefe the divine commandments, Wake. 


To TRANSGRE'SS, v. #, To offend by vio- 
lating a law, | 
I would not marry her, though ſhe were endowed 
with all Adam had left him before he tranjgreſſed. 
Sbalſpeare. 

Achan tranſgreſſed in the thing accurſed. 
1 Chronicles. 
He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and 
objeteth to our infamy the tranſgreſſings of our 


education. iſdom, 
TzxanscRE'SSION. 7. /. [tranſpreffion, Fr. 

from ae : 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a com- 

mand. 


Shall 1 abuſe this conſecrated giſt 
Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair 
Aſter my great tranſgreſſion: ſo requite 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater fin? Milton. 
All accuſation fill is founded upon ſome law; for 
where there is no law, there can be no tranſgreſſion; 
and where there can be no franſgreſſion, there ought 
to be no accuſation. outh., 


2. Offence; crime; fault. 
What's his fault? Ig 

— The flat tran/grefſion of a ſchool-boy, who, 
being overjoyed with finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it 

bis companion, and he ſteals it. 
-— Wilt thou make a truſt a tra»/grefſion ? The 
een is in the ſtealer. Sba bſpeare. 

each us, 

fron, 
Some tair excuſe. Shakſpeare. 


TrAansGRE'SSIVE. adj, [from tranſgre/5. 
Faulty ; culpable ; apt to break laws, 


Adam perhaps would have ſinned without the ſug- 
geſtion of Satan, and from the rran/zr ve infirm- 
ities of himſelf might have erred alone, as well as 
the angels before him. | Brown 


TrANSGRE'SSOR. 1. J. [tranſgreſſeur, Fr. 
from tran/gre/5.] Lawbreaker ; viola- 
tor of command ; offender. 0) 
He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould 

be applied to the greateſt and moſt ſplendid tranſ- 

wr An as well as to the puniſhment 

8 I go to j 


"Rv | 1 go to judge 
I earth theſe thy fragſgreſſert; but thou know'ft 
EE Whocver judg'd, the worſt on me muſt light 
Wen time ſhall be. 


Milton, 
In worthy I, ſuch title ſhould belong 
To me tranſgreſſor! who, for thee ordain'd 
A help, became thy ſnare. oO uur. 


TRA'NSIENT. adj. [:ranfiene, Latin. ] 
Soon paſt ; ſoon paſling ; ſhort ; momen- 
tary ; not laſting ; not durable. \ 

How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! _ 

- Meaſur'd this tran/jent world, the race of time, 

Till time ſtand fix'd. Milton, 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, from 
the rranſien; view, tell how in general the P's 


Love, hitherto a fran/ent gueſt, 
- Ne'er held poſſeſſion in his brealt. 

Wat is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 

A vapbur fed from wild deſire. 


| | Swift, 


N Pope. ö 
Taxx/x$1EnTLY. adv. (from fragſſent.] 


In paſſage; with à ſhort paſſage; not 
with continuance. + | 3 
I touch here but cranfently, without any ſtrict 

method, on ſome few of thoſe many rules of imi- 
tating nature which Ariſtotle drew from Homer. 
4 . 3 0 Dryden. , 


ſweet madam, for our rude tran/greſ- 


Though permitted unto his proper principles, 


of meaner 


TRA 
| Shortneſs of continuance ; ſpeedy paſ- 


ſage, 


It were to be wiſhed that all words of this ſort, 
as they reſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſneſs, 
ſo they might do alſo in tranfientneſe and ſudden 


expiration, Decay of Piety. 
TRrANS1'LIENCE, 7 3. J [from tranfilio, 
TrANSILiency, F Latin, ] Leap from 
thing to thing, 


By unadviſed !ran/i/iency leaping from the effect 
to its remoteſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection 
of more immediate caſualties. Glanville. 

TRANSIT. 2. /. [tranfitus, Latin.] In 


aſtronomy, the paſſing of any planet juſt 


covering or moving cloſe by any other 
planet. Harris. 
TxAaxs1'TION, 2. / [tranſitio, Latin.] 

1. Removal; paſſage from one to another. 


communication of ſubſtance, but moilture not, 
Bacon. 
As for the mutation of ſexes, and tranſition into 
one another, we cannot deny it in hares, it being 
obſervable in man. Brown. 
1 have given ſome intimations of the changes 
which happen in the interior parts of the earth, I 
mean the tranfi;tons and removes of metals and 
minerals there. Woodward. 


2. Change; mode of change. 


The ſpots are of the ſame colour throughout, 
there being an immediate tran/ticx from white to 
black, and not declining gradually, and mixing as 
they approach. | Wodward. 
| You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one 
| ſtage of life to another with ſo eaſy a tranſition, and 
fo laudable a behaviour, : Pope, 

As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould ; 
Thence, by a ſoft tran/ition we repair 
-From earthly vehicles to theſe of air, 


Pope, 
or converſation from one 
other . 

He with tranſition ſweet new 


ject to an- 
ſpeech reſumes. 


6 tox. 
Covetouſneſs was none of his faults, but deſeribed 
as a veil over the true meaning of the poet, which 
was to ſatirize his prodigality and voluptuouſneſs, to 
which he makes a !ran/ition. Dryden, 
Tra'xsITIVE. adj, [tranfitivur, Latin.] 
1. Having the power of paſſing. | 
One cauſe of cold is the contact | 
for cold is active and tramfitive into bodies adjacent, 
as well as het. Bacon 
2. In grammar. | 
A verb tranſitive is that which fignifies an action, 
conceived as having an effect upon ſome object; as 
Ferio terram, | ſtrike the earth. Clarke, 


Tas xSsITOoRILU Y. adv. (from tram ſitory.] 
With ſpeedy evaneſcence; wit ſhort 
continuance, | 


| Speedy evaneſcence, 


tranfitorius, from tranſen, Latin, ] Con- 
tinuing but a ſhort time; ſpeedily va- 
niſnhing. | 7 

O Lord, comfort and ſuccour all them who in 


k. | this tranſitory life are in trouble. Common Prayer. 


If we love things have ſought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in com ; | 
ö ; | 

If 4 are things, which ſoon , 

Age muſt be lovelieſt at the lateſt day, Done. | 
= e thoſe pleaſures which flow from 
the p of Cod evermore, infinitely before the 
tranſitory pleaſures of this word. Tilloyſor, 


7 TrRANSLA'TS. v. v. [tranfiatus, Lat.] 


1. Jo tranſport ; to remove. | 


| Since our father is !raxfated unto the gods, our 


will is, that they that are in our realm live quietly. | 


Taa'xsrenTREss, 1. . [from tranfent.]| 


by or under any fixt ſtar; or of the moon | 


Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition without | 


3. [tranſition, French, ] 3 in writing 
u 


of cold bedies 5] 


Tx a'nsS1TORINESS. t. /. [from tranſatory.) 


TRANSITORVY. adj. [tranfitoire, Fr. 


TRA 

= faith Enoch was rran/ated that he 
ſee ® 

| Thoſe argent fields 
Tran/lated ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. 

Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare 
With that of their plantation, leſt the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the ſoil agree. Dryden. 

The gods their ſhapes to winter birds tran/iare, 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden, 


To go to heaven is to be tranſlated to that king- 


dom you have longed for; to enjoy the glories of 
eternity. N. 


2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of 
a biſhop from one ſee to another. 

Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king would 
have tramſluted him from that poor biſhoprick to a 
better, he refuſed, ſaying, he would not forſake his 
poor little old wife, with whom he had ſo long lived. 

Camden, 
3. To transfer from one to another; to 
convey, 


I will traꝝſlate the kingdom from the houſe of 
Saul, and ſet up the throne of David. 2 Samuel. 
Lucian affirms the fouls of uſurers, after their 
death, to be metempſychoſed, or franſlated into the 
bodies of aſſes, there to remain for poor men to take 
their pennyworths out of their bones and ſides with 
the cudgel and ſpur. Peacham. 
4s there ate apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the 
regimen muſt be to tra7flate the morbi fick matter 
upon the extremities of the body. Arbutbnot. 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt :rar//ate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of tate, Pope. 
4. To change. | 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 
Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſent {laves and ſervants 
Trar/lates his rivals. Sbalſpeure. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can fragſſate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. 


5. [tranſlater, old French.) Ty. interpret 
in another language; to change into an- 
other language retaining the ſenſe, _ 

I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, and 


ſhould not 
F lebrews. 


| Milton, 


right, is, I am fir John Falſtaff s. 
lle bath ſtudied her well, and tra»/lated ber 
out of honeſty ww Engliſh. Shakſpeare. 
Nor word for word too faithfully tragſlate. 


common, 
Read this ere you tra/ate one bit 
Of books of high renown. 
Were it meant that in deſpite 
Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
Bavius and Mzvius had been ſav'd by fate 
| For Settle and for Shadwell to !ran/lat 


6. Toexplain, A low coll 


Dake, 


uial uſe. 


You muſt tra»/ate ; tis fit we underſtand them. 
TRrANSLA'TION, 2. / [traxſlatio, Latin; 
tranſlation, French, ] 5 
1. Removal; act of removing. | 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma ; the cauſe, a metaſta- 
fis or !ranflation of humours from his joints to his 


diſtempers. 5 Arbuthnot, 


If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election 
you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri 
vation or tramſlatlon. : Bacon, 

Tube king, the next time the biſhop of London 
came to him, entertained him with this 


tion, My lord's grace of Canterbury, you are-very 


welcome; and 
3. The act of turning into another lan. 


JR en 


þ 


© Shalſpeare. 


the hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be eogliſhed - 


Swift. 


There's matter in theſe fighs, theſe profound heaves 


lu . Ka Hary „ 
Ten kater of motbifick matter ariſe in do 


- 7 


2, The removal of a biſhop to another ſee. 


A book: of his travels hath been honouged with "M4 
tran/lation into many languages, 47 — . | 
82 . 
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try into another. 


. 
Dr. C976. 2 
Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, 
Attempt tranſlation; for tranſplanted wit 
All the defects of ait and foil doth ſhare, | 
And colder brains like colder climates are, Denbam. 
4. Something made by tranſlation ; verſion. 
. © Of rrarflations, the better I acknowledge that 
which cometh nearer to the very letter of the very 
- original verity, Hooker. 
TrxansLa'rive. adj, [ tranſlativus, Lat.] 
Taken from others. 
TRANSLA'TOR. 2. / I tranſlateur, old Fr. 
from tranſ/late.] ne that turns any 
thing into another language. 
A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, ; 
To make tranſlations and tran//ators too. Denbam. 
No tranſlation our own country ever yet produced, 
hach come up to that of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; and I am perſuaded, that the tran/ators of 
the bible were maſters of an Engliſh tile much fitter 
for that work than any we ſee in our preſent writ- 
ings, the which is owing to the ſimplicity that runs 
through the whole. 5 Suit. 


TaaxsLA “ TORY. 2. . [from tranſlate.) 


Transferring. 
The tramſlatory is a lie that transfers the merits 


of a man's good action to another more deſerving. 


9 bas, Arbutbnct. 
TxaxSsLOCA“TIOR. 2. / [trans and locus, 


— 


Latin.] Removal of things reciprocally 


to each other's places. 3 
There happened certain tranſlocationt at the de- 
luge, the matter conſtituting animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances being diſſolved, and mineral matter ſub- 
ſtituted in its place, and thereby like fragſlocation 


of metals in ſome ſprings.  Wadwuard. 


Transtu'cincy, 2. , [from rran/lucent.] 


Diaphaneity ; tranſparency. ; 
Lumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then 
- quenched in fair water, exchanged their tranſlu- 
. cexcy for whiteneſs, the ignition and extinction ha 
ing cracked each lump iato a multitude of minute 


Lat.] Tranſparent ; diaphanous ; clear ; 
giving a paſſage to the light. 


la anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager ; which | 


is ſeen in the eyes, becauſe they are tragſlucid. 


| | Bacon. 
Wherever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
© Againit the eaſtern ray, tramſlucent, pure, 
Wich touch ætherial of heav'a's fiery rod, 
I draok. ; | Milton. 
The golden ewer a maid qþbſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings. Pope. 


©" bodies. Boyle. 
'TTRANSLU'CENT, } adj. [trans and u- 
TRANSLUCID. "cens, or Iucidus, 


TRANSMARINE. adj. | tranſmarinus, Lat.] 


Lying on the other fide of the ſea; 
found beyond ſe. 

She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Limau- 
rantia, her next 7ranſmarine neighbour, Howel. 


MES * 


timer, French.] To tranſmute; to 
_ transform ʒ to metamorphoſe ; to change. 

Whes dim lift the raſcal routs appall, 

Mien into ſtones therewith he could 1ran/mew, 


©. And ſtones to dt, and duſt to nought at all. Sper/: | 


TRA'NSMIGRANT- adj. | !ran/migrans, Lat. 


_ Paſling into another country or late. 


© Beſides an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction in 
pace, there are other implicit confederations, that 


Bacon. 


Latin. ] To paſs from one place er dun- 


$ # 
4 . 


This complexion is maintained by generatiop ;. 
- f& that! ſangers contract it not, and the natives 
© whichiran/nigrate omit it not without comminture. , 


Brown. 


ol colonies or tranſmigrants towards their mother | 
ae nation, "FP, Fo FW | * 
"T7. 'Trxa'NSMIGRATE, Vs . { 1ran/migro, 


| 


III Pyth⸗goras's tranſanimation were true, that 


e ſouls of men trax/migrate ints ſpecies abſweting / 
their tormer natures, ſome men mult live over many 


lerpents. 


— 


Bræum. 


©: A 
Their fouls may tran/migrate into each other, 
a Howel, 
Regard 


The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard ; | 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his ſoul 
| The fifth within the tranſmigrating roll. Dryden. 
TRA'NSMIGRATION. 7. J. [!ranſmigration, 
French, from tranſmigrate.] Paſſage from 
one place or ſtate into another. 
The ſequel of the conjunction of natures in the 
perſon of Chriſt is no aboliſhment of natural proper- 
ties appertaining to either ſubſtance, no tranſition or 


other. "BE, Hooker, 
Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants without 

ſeed, plants may well have a' trar/migration of 

ſpecies. | Bacon, 
From the opinionof the metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 

migration of the fouls of men intothe bodies of bealts, 

moit ſuitable unto their human condition, after his 

death, Orpheus the muſician became a ſwan. Brown. 

Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe 

Of tranſmigration, as their lot ſhall lead. 
"Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 

One ſoul might through more bodies paſs: 

Seeing ſuch tranſmigration there, : 

She thought it not a table here. Denham. 
When thou wert form'd, heav'n did a man begin, 

But the brute ſoul by chance was ſhuffled in : 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

Where valiant beaſts by force and rapine, reign. 

In life's next ſcene, if tranſmigration be, 


Some bear or lion is reſery'd'for thee. Dryden. 


| TRansM1's810Nn. . / [ tranſiniſſion, Fr. 


tranſmiſſus, Latin] The act of ſending 
from one place tg, another, or from one 


perſon to another. | 

If chere were afly ſuch notable tranſmiſſion of a 
colony hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of 
Spain would not have omitted ſo memorable 2 un 
* Spenſer. 
Operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits is one of the 
higheſt ſecrets in nature. Bacon. 
In the tranſmiſſion of the ſea-water into the pits, 
water riſeth; but in the tranſmiſſion of the water 
through the veſſels, it falleth. 
Theſe move ſwiſtly; but then they require a 
medium well diſpoſed, and their rranſmiſſion is eaſily 

ſtoↄped. ü e $6748 6h 
The uvea has a maſculous power, and can dilate 
and contract that round hole in it called the pupil, 
for the moderating the tranſmiſſion of light. More. 
Languages of countries are loſt by tra»/miſſion of 
- colonies if a different language. Hale. 
This enquiry will be of uſe, as a my 
of the tranſimiſſion of the Engliſh laws into _— d. 
: Hale. 
Their reflexion or trasſiniſſion depends on the 
conſtitution of the air and water behind the glaſs, 


*- 


the glaſs, _ ewton. 
TRANSMI'SSIVE. adj, [from tranſmiſſus, 
Latin.] Tranſmitted; derived from one 
to another. | | | 
And ſtill the fire inculcates to his ſon 


Trax/miſſive leſſons of the king's renown, Prior. 
Iifelf a ſun; it with ranſmiſive light 
'Enlivens worlds deny'd to human fight. Prior. 


Then * Greece with ſtreaming eyes would 
; raile ; . f 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe; 
His praiſe eternal, on the faithful ſtone, _ | 
Had with tranſiniliiue honour grac'd his ſon. Pope. 
To 'T&aN8MU'T, v. 4. [tranſmitto, Latin; 
- tranſmettre, French.] To ſend from one 
perſon or place to another. 
By means of writing, formers ages tranſmit the 
memorials of ancient times and things to poltericy. 
* It . 2 FOE e. 
le ſent orders to his friend in Spain to ſell, his 
» eſtate, and rraxſmit the money to him. Addiſon. 
Thus flourith'd-love, and beauty reign'd in ſtate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date; 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
-» Tranſmitted ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. Granv. 


Again traz/mit your friendly beams to earth, 


, 


| 


% 


The act of tranſmitting; manſon. 


tranſmigration thereof out of one ſubſtance into an- 


Milton. | 


Bacon. 


Bacon. | 


and not the ſtriking of the rays upon wy, parts of | 


|  - Shine forth, ye plane, with:diftingui(b'd light ; | 
As when Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth, Prior. | 


TRA 
| TzxansM1'TTAL, 2. /. [from ranſmit, 


- I know not that this word has any 
authority, 1 . 
Beſides the tranſmitral to England of two.thirgy 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make our country a 
receptacle for their ſupernumerary pretenders 10 
offices. Swift, 
TRANSMITTER, 2. J. [from tranſmit] 
One that tranſmits, 
TRANSMU'TABLE. adj, [from tranſmut. 
able, French; from tran/mute.] Capable 
of change; poſſible to be changed into 
another nature or ſubſtance. 

It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is ſo 
much as convertible into water; how tranſinutable it 
is unto fleſh may be of deeper doubt. brown, 

The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are eaſily 
tranſmutable into one another. Arbuthnot, 

TRANSMU'TABLY, adv, [from tran/mute.] 
With capacity of being changed into an. 
other ſubſtance or nature. 

TRANSMUTA'TION. 7. . [| tranſmutation, 


700 3 tranſmutatio, from tranſmuto, 

'* 

1. Change into another nature or ſubſtance, 
The great aim of alchemy is the tranſ- 
mutation of baſe metals into gold, 

Am not I old Sly's ſon, by birth a pedlar, by 
education a card-maker, by tranſmutation a bear- 
herd ? tut 1 Shakſpeare. 

The tranſmutation of plants one into another, is 
inter magnalia nature, for the tranſmutation of 
ſpecies is, in the vulgar philoſophy, pronounced 
impoſſible; but ſeeing there appear ſome mauifeſt 
inſtances of it, the opinion of impoſlibility is io be 
rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. 

| Bacon, 
The converſion intgz body merely new, and which 
was not before, as Mer to gold, or iron to copper, 
is better called, for diſtinction ſake, tranſ/mutation. 

MR? | Bacon, 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into 
bodies, is very conformable to the courſe of nature, 
which ſeems delighted with zranſmutations. Water, 

which is a very fluid taſteleſs falt, ſhe changes by 
heat into vapour, which is a ſort of air, and by cold 
into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, tuſible 

ſtone; and this ſtone returns into water by heat, and 
vapour returns into water by cold, Newton. 
The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is ns real 
tranſmutation ; but moſt of thoſe members, which 
at laſt become viſible to the eye, are exiſtent at the 
beginning, artificially complicated together. Bentley. 

2, Succeſſive change. Not proper. 
The ſame land ſuffereth ſundry tr axſmutations of 
owners within one term. . Bacon. 

To TransMu'TE, v. 1. [tran/mulo, Lat. 

tramnſmuer, Fr.] To change from one 
nature or ſubſtance to another. 


— 


— 


* 5 


l Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was 


meant a golden book of parchment, which is of 
ſheep's-ſkip, and therefore called golden, becayfe 
it was taught therein how other metals might be 
tranſmured.. EKRaleigh. 
That metals may be tranſmuted one into another, 
I am not ſatisfied of the fact. Ray. 
|TxzansMu'TER..z, . {from tramſmute. 
One that tranſmutes. | | 
Tra'ns0M. #. V [tranſenna, Lat.] 


* * 


— 
” 


| 


1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 


8 mathe maticians.] The vane 
of an inſtrument ealled a croſs ſtaff, be- 
ing a piece of wood fixed acroſs with a 
- ſquare ſocket upon which it flides, 
57. 
TrxAnSPA'RENCY. 2. /. [iranſparence, Fr. 
from tranſparent.] Clearneſs; diapha- 
neity; tranſluecence; power of tranſ- 
mitting light. „ 
A poet of another nation would not hate dwelt 
ſo long upon the cleatneſs and tranſpareney of the 


8 


TRA 


Gow 4 but in Italy one ſeldom ſees a river that is 


extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them being 


dy. Addiſon. 
_— cauſe is the greater !ranſparency ot the 


vefſels, occaſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of 
their coats. Arbuthnot, 


TRANSPA'RENT.. a7. [ tranſparent, Fr, 


* 


trans and appareo, Lat.] Pervious to the 
light; clear; pellucid; diaphanons ; 
tranſlucent ; not opaque. | 

Nor ſhines the ſilver moon one half ſo bright, 


h the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
bay ba thy face through tears of mine give light: 


Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep. Shakſp. 


Wait upon him with whom you ſpeak with your 


eye; for there be many wiſe men that have ſecret 
hearts and tranſparent countenances. Bacon. 


Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a chryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen ; 
And heav'n did this tranſparent veil provide, 
Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 
Her boſom appeared all of chryſtal, and ſo wonder- 
fully tranſparent, that I ſaw every thought in her 
heart, Addiſon. 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 


Their fluid bodies half-difſoly'd in light, Pope. 


RANSPI'CUOUS, adj. [traxs and ſpecio, 
Latin.] Tranſparent; pervious to the 


ſight, 
What if that light, 
Sent from her through the wide tranſpicuors air, 


Jo the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar ? Milton, 


Now thy wine 's tranſpicuous, purg'd from all 
Its earthy groſs, yet let it feed awhile 


On the fat refuſe, Philips. 
Fo TRANSPIERCE. v. % (| tranſpercer, Fr. 


5 11 „ | 
Faſhions and works, and wholly doth med 


frans and pierce.) To penetrate ;z to make 

way through ; to permeate. 

A mind which through each part infus'd doth 
paſt 


All thisgreat body of the univerſe. alei gb. 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 


Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood, 


And groans of 


TarAansPIRATION. 2. /. [tranſpiration, Fr.] 


The ſides a. woe return'd a rattling ſound, 


the wound. | | Dryden. 


Emiſſion in vapour. N 
That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the 


tranſpiration of air, will carry farther, and pierce 
deeper, my experience cannot diſcern. Brown. 


he rranſpiration of the obſtructed fluids is ima- 


gined to be one of the ways that an inflammation is 
removed. | Sharp. 


To TRANSPI RE. v. a. [trar/piro, Lat. 


tranſpirer, Fr.] To emit in vapour. 


fo TaARs TIR E. v. 1. [tranſpirer, Fr.] 
7 To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 


The nuts freſh got are full of a ſoft pulpy matter, 
which in time trar/pires and paſſes through the 
ſhell, Woodward. 


2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice: a 


* * 


. 


ſenſe lately innovated from France, with- 
out neceſſity. | 


To remove; to put into a new place. 
It was tranſplaced from the leſt fide of the Vatican 


unto a more eminent place, Wilkins, 


Toa TRANSPLANT, v. a. [trans and 


1. To remove and plant in a new place, |. 


planto, Lat. tranſplanter, French. ] 


The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle, 


| Salopian acres flouriſh with a growth 


» 


Peculiar, ſtil'd the Ottley ; be thou firſt 


\ 


This apple to tranſplant. Philiz 1 


2. To remove and ſettle. 


* 
A 


1 1 . ” 
, 


W 


abroad, who are ſchiſmaticks or outlaws, ſuch are 


ot Bi ho Tay the mou adatio of a we Golohy, . | Nor dares his franſport veſſel croſs the waves, 
wa j A. 


3. To remove, 


reeks inclos'd came iffuing through 


tf any tranſplant themſelves into plantations | 


To TzansrLa'CE. v. & [raus and place.] 


With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. x TRANSPORT. 7. / [tranſpor , r. from 
a Roſcommon, 5 I 


— — 


| Of light the greater part he took a 
Tranſplanted from her eloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb. Milton. 
He proſpered at the rate of his own wiſhes, being 
tranſplanted out of his cold barren dioceſe of Saint 
David's into a warmer climate, Clarendon. 
TRANSPLANTA'TION, 2. J. [tranſplanta- 
tion, French. ] 


1. The act of tranſplanting or removing to 
another ſoil, | 
It is confeſſed, that love changed often doth 
nothing; nay, it is nothing; for love, where it is 
kept fixed to its firlt object, though it burn not, yet 
it warms and cheriſhes, ſo as it needs no tranſplan- 
tation, or change of ſoil, to make it fruitful. 
| Suckling. 
2, Conveyance from one to another. 
W hat noiſe have we had for ſome years about 
tranſplantation of diſeaſes, and trans fuſion of blood! 
Baker, 
3- Removal of men from one country to 
another, | 
Moſt of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the cala- 
mities of forcihle tran/plantations, being either over- 
whelmed by new colonies that fell upon them, or 
driven, as one wave is driven by another, to ſeek 
new ſeats, having loſt their own, Raleigh. 
This appears a replication to what Menelaus had 
offered concerning the tranſplantation of Ulyſles to 
Sparta, | roome. 
TRANS PLANT ER. z. /. [from tranſplant] 
One that tranſplants. | 
To TRANSPORT. v. 4. [trans and porto, 
Lat. tranſporter, French.] 
1. To convey by carriage from place to 
lace. 
” came hither to tranſport the tidings. Shakſp. 
Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? might not you 
Tranſport her purpoſes by word ? Shakſpeare. 
Rivers from one end of the world to the other, 
which, among other uſes, were made to tranſport 


men. Ra eigh. 
A ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill N 
Tora from Pilorus. Muton. 


Cæſar found the ſeas betwixt France and Britain 
ſo ill furniſhed with veſſels, that he was fain to make 
ſhips to ſranſport his army. Heylin, 

In the diſturbances of a ſtate, the wiſe Pomponius 
iranſporied all the remaining wiſdom and virtue of 
his country into the ſanctuary of peace and learning. 

. Dryden. 
2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon, 

We return after being !ran/ported, and are ten times 

greater rogues than before. ; Swift. 
3. To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment, 


4. To hurry by violence of paſſion, 

You are tranſported by calamity | 
Thither where more attends you, and you ſlander |, 
The helms o' th” ſtate. Shakfpeare, 

EA as if tranſported with ſome fit 
Of paſſion. | Milton, 
I ſhew him once tranſported by the violence of a 
ſudden paſſion. Dryden. 
If an ally not immediately concerned contribute 
more than the principal party, he ought to have his 
ſhare in what is conquered; or, if his romantick 
diſpoſition 1ranſport him ſo far as to expect little or 
nothing, they ſhould make it up in dignity. Suff. 
5. To put into eeſtacy; to raviſh with 
pleaſure, | | 
Here tranſported I behold, tranſported . | 
Milton. 
Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous cures 
were ſo tranſported with them, that their gratitude 
ſupplanted their obedience, Decay of Piety, 


the verb.] ; 
1. Tranſportation; carriage; conveyance. 
The Romans neglected their maritime affairs; 
for they ſtipulated with'the Carthaginians to furniſh 
them with ſhips for ramſport and war. Arbuthnot 
2, A veſſel of carriage; particularly a vel. 
ſel in which ſoldiers are cenveyed. | 


T-K A 


Some ſpoke of the men of war only, and others 


added the tranſports. Arbuthnot, 
3. Rapture; ecſtacy, 

A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleſſin 
with gratitude, a ſpiritual one with ecſtaſy an 
tranſport, South, 

4. A felon ſentenced to exile. | 
TRANSPO'RTANCE. . from tram ſport.] 
Conveyance; carriage; removal. 
O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me ſwift tra»ſportance to thoſe fields, 

Where I may wallow in the lily beds 

Propos'd for the deſerver! Shakſpeare, 
TRANSPORTA'TION, 2. / [from tran/- 

port. ] 

1. Conveyance; carriage, | 

Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to 
provide a veſſel for their tranſportation, Motton. 

2, Tranſmiſſion or conveyance, 

Some were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt the 
plague, as to know whether' we had it from the 
malignity of our own air, or by tranſportation, 

5 Dryden. 
3. Baniſhment for felony, 
4. Ecſtatick violence of paſſion. 

All pleaſures that affect the body mum needs weary, 
becauſe they tranſport, and all rranſportation is a 
violence; and no violence can be laſting, but deter- 
mines upon the falling of the ſpirits. South. 

TAANSTORTER. z. /. [from rranſport.] 
One that tranſports. | 
The pilchard merchant may reap a ſpeedy benefit 
by diſpatching, ſaving, and ſelling to the tranſpar- 
_ ters, Carew. 
TRANSPO'SAL, . from tranſpo/e.] The 
act of putting things in each other's 
place. Sift. 
To TRANSPO'SE. v. a. [ tranſpoſer, Fr. 
tranſpeſitum, Latin.) | 
1. To put each in the place of other, 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpoſed thus, 
Angliæ hera, beifti, ſignify, O England's ſove- 
reign ! thou haſt made us happy. Camden. 

Tranſpoſe the propoſitions, making the medius 


| terminus the predicate of the firſt, and the ſubje& 
of the ſecond. £5 Lecke, 


2, To put out of place, | 
That which you are my thoughts cannot tran/- 


| poſe ; 
Angels are bright ill, though the brighteſt fell, 
Shakſpeare. 
TrxANsPOs1'TION, 2. J. [tranſpeſition, Fr. 
from tranſpoſc. ]] 
I. The act of putting one thing in the place 
of another. 


2. The ſtate of being put out of one place 
into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous 
globe is ſteady, and not liable to any accidental 
tranſpeſition, nor hath it every ſhifted its ſtation, 

Woodward, 

To TRans8Ha'Ps, v. a. [Trans and ſhape. 

2 transform; to bring into another 
mhape. 

VR eel thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit : I ſaid 

thou hadſt a fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, a fine litde 


lieve, ſaid ſhe; for he ſwore a thing to me on Mon- 
day night, which he forſwore on Tueſday morning; 
there's a double tongue: thus did ſhe fran gſbape 
thy particular virtues.  _. Shakjpeare. 


To TRANSUBSTA/NTIATE.. a. iran. 
fubRantier, Fr.] To change to another 
ſubſtance. RR 


O ſelf-traitor, I do bring 
The ſpider love, which tranſub/tantiates all, 


Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To tranſubſtautiate; what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with caſe. Miliun. 


With ſuch whoſe bones ate not cps /d in graves. 
e ryden, 


% 


one: nay, ſaid J, he hath the tongues; that 1 be- 


And can convert manna to gall. Donne. 


"TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, 2. / [tranſub. - 
I 5 Fa . 5 "> 
Auantiation, Fr.] A miraculous operation 
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believed in the Romiſh church, in which 1 
; the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed 


1 Je. 6 
TRANSVE RSE. adj. [tranſuerſus, Lat.] 
on; . 


Taans uur rox. 2. /. 


TaA'xrT RRS. 2. /. Men who carry fiſh 
from the ſea-coaſt to ſell in the inland | 


2. An ambuſh; a ſtratagem to betray or 
How he might any in his trap betray, © Spenſer, 


Tube trap is laid for me. eare. 
 - | » They continually laid trat to enſuare him, and 


made ſiniſter of all the good he did. 


” — 4 * 
* 
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to be changed into the real body and 
blood of Chriſt. | 


How is a Romaniſt prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt all probability, but even the clear 


evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſub/tan- | 


ration: | Locke. 
Taansu A Trox. #. / from tranſade.] 
The act of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpira- 
ble vapour, through any integument. 
The drops proceeded not from the franſudat ion of 
the liquors within the glaſs. Boyle. 
To TRANSU'DE, v. 2. {trans and ſudo, 
Latin. ] To paſs through in vapour. 
Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted throughout 
the body before the maturation of an apoſthem, nor 
after, unleſs the humour break; becauſe they can- 
not tranſude through the bag of an apoſthem. 
| Harvey. 
TrangVvE'rsaL. adj.[tranſoerſal, Fr. trans: 
and wver/alis, Lat.) Running croſſwiſe. 
An aſcending line, direct, as from fon to father, 
or grandfather, is not admitted by the law of Eng- 
land; or in the tranſverſal line, as to the uncle or 
aunt, great-uncle or great-auut. Hale, 
TRrAnsVE'RSALLY, adv, {from tragſver- 
al.] In a croſs direction. | 
There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demonſtra- | 
tions coucerning the ſeveral proportions of ſwiftneſs ; 
and diſtance in an arrow ſhot vertically, horizontally, | 
or !ranſver/ally, — Wilkins. 
To TRANSVE'RSE. v. a. [trgnſuerſus, Lat. 
To change; to overturn. > 
Nothing can be believed tobe religion by any peo- 
ple, but what they think to be divine ; that is, ſent 
immediately from Cod: and they can think nothing 
to be ſo, that is in the power of man to alter or 


4 


| 


Being in a croſs | 
L's _ His violent touch 
Fled nnd purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant — ; 


Part in trait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, 
„ b 4 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral itringy, 

| Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes io tender rings. 

0 Blackmore. 

\ What natural agent could impel them ſo ſtrongly : 
with a tranſverſe ſide blow againſt that tremendous } 
weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a — 


4 


"TransyE'RSELY. adv. {from tranfuer/e.] 


In a croſs direction. ſl | 
At Stonehenge the tones lie tranſver/cly upon 
each other. | - Sulling fleet. 


la all the fibres of an animal there is a-contrac- 
tile power; for if a fibre be cut tranſver/ely,. both 
the ends ſhrink, and make the wound gape. 
N 0 0 Arbuthnot. 
[trans and ſumo, 
Lat.] The act of taking from one place 
to another. | + 


pountries, Bel: 
TRAP. ». 2 [cnappe, Sax. trape, Fr. 

Trap pola, talian, ] ee 7 

1. A ſnare ſet ſor thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou ſhouldeſt, but do not die impatiently, 

and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor. 

The trap ſprings, and catches the ape by the | 

Is. .. L'Eftrange. 


cateh unawares. | 
And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 


and your majeſty We | 
Il ino 


bn gez 


4 „ - 


| tion, bY 


TRA 
He ſeems a trap for charity to lay, , 
3 A play at which a ball is driven with a 
ſtic * | f 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at : or rook at 
ſpan- ſarthing. |; TIO Locke. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 
From nine-pins, coits, and from trap-ball 8 
ing. 
To TRAP. v. a. [thappan, Saxon. 


My brain, more buſy than the lab'ring ſpider, 
Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. 
| | Shakſpeare, 
Tf you require my deeds, with ambuſh'd arms 
1 !rapp'd the foe, or tir'd with falſe alarms. Dryden. 
2, [See TrRareines.], To adorn; to de- 
The ſteed that bore him 
Was tratp'd with poliſh'd ſteel, all ſhining bright, 
And cover'd with th' achievements of the knight. 


To ſpoil the dead of weed is ſacrilege: _ 
But leave theſe reliques of his living might -. 
To deck his hearſe, and trap his tomb black ſteed. 

28 Spenſer. 

Lord Lucius preſented to you four milk-white 


trapdoors, and give the blood a free paſſage; and 
the veins, which bring it-back to the heart, have 
valves and trapdoors which open inwards, ſo as to 
give way unto the blood to run into the heart. Ray. 


traip/e : probably of the ſame original 


idle ſlatternly woman. | 
He found the ſullen trapes a 
Poſſeſt with th* devil, worms, and claps. Hudibras. 
. rom door to door I'd ſooner whine and beg, 
an m 


- Since full each other tation of renown, - 
Who would not be the greateſt trapes in town? 


Txarg'zruM. 2. . Tr 
Fr.] A quadrilateral figure, whoſe four 
ſides are not equal, and none of its ſides 
parallel. 1225 C48 
| Twoof the lateral trapexla are So. 


trapeſoide, Fr. 
whoſe four ſides are not parallel. Di#. 
Trxa'epinegs. . /. {This word Min/bew 
derives from trap, 0 
t. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle. 


Capariſons and ſteeds, | 

Baſes and tinſel :rappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouſt and tournament. . Milton. 
2. Ornaments ; dreſs; embelliſhments z ex- 
ternal, ſuperficial, and trifling decora- 


Tr̃eheſe indeed ſeem, 2 
But I have that within which paſſeth ſhewz 
\* Theſe but the rrappinge and the ſuits * woe. 


EY 


He has fair words, rich trappings, and large 


The points of honour poets may produce, 
Trapping of life, for 388 = uſe. Dryden. 


Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; .. 


Dias him firidly fo, 4. . 
That all who view the piece may know 
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And coas by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 


Spenſer. 


Of trivial houſhold traſb he knows; he knows 
Wen the queen frown'd or ſmil'd. 


with drab.] To run idly and fluttiſhly | 
about, It is uſed only of women. 1 To TaAsR. v. 4. 

Taarzs. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe from trape.] An | r, To lop; to crop. 
| 1 


ſuch a trapet. Cay. 


Did. 
| Trapezo'tn. 2. , [ ręarige, and .; 2 To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
An irregular figure, | 


rench, cloth. . 


* 


are. 


promiſes 3 but works only ſor his maſter. L. Efrange. 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings, and thy on. 
here boaſt thy nappies and thy own. =, 


W { 
He needs no trappinge of fn ous fames Dryden. || 


TRA 
Tn ſkips decay'd no mariner confides, 
Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides; 
Yet, at a ball, unthinking fools delight 
In the gay trappings of a birth-day night, Spexſer, 
TRA'PSTICK, . 1 [trap and flick.) A 
ſtick with which boys drive a weoden 
ball, | | 
A fooliſh ſwoop between a couple of thick bandy 
legs and two long trapficks that had no calfs. 
SpeQator, 


1, To enſnare; to catch by a ſnare or am- TxaA8H. 2. ,. [ trot, Iſlandick; driſen, 
buſh ; to take by ſtratagem, _ 


German. ] | 
1. Any thing worthleſs ; droſs; dregs, 
Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their !r/5. 


| 47 Shakſpeare, 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 


Let it alone, thou fool, it is but fraſh. Shatſp. 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals tra/>; tis ſomething, 


1 nothing; 


'T was mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands, 
But he that filehes from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, a 
And makes me poor indeed. Sha kſpeare. 
More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stows, 


Donne, 
| The collectors only conſider, the greater fame a 


writer is in poſſeſſion of, the more traſh he may bear 


TE SS | to have tacked tohim, | __ Swife, 
832 in —_ trapp'd, xz | Weak fooliſh man! will heav'n reward us —— 
a ü 4 With the ſame traſß mad mortals wi ch for here ? 
TRrArDo'o, z. /. [trap and door.] A door : wy Pope, 
opening and ſhutting unexpectedly. { 2. A worthleſs perſon, 
The arteries which carry from the heart to the. I ſuſpect this traſb 
ſeveral parts have valves which open outward like] To be a party in this injury. Shakſpeare, 


3. Matter improper for food, frequently 
eaten by girls in the greenſickneſs. 
| O that of traſb thou dſt taken ſteel i 


q 


| | Garth, 
To Ta Ar k. v. a, [commonly written 10 4+ J believe that the original fignification 


of zraſs is the loppings of trees, fr 
the verb. n g 1 "uy 


Being once perſected how to grant fui 
How to deny them; whom t' advance, 2 whom 
Io traſb for overtopping. Shakſpeare, 
2. To cruſh ; to humble. 
Not ſuch as was fit to be impoſed on hard-hearted 
Jews, to encumber and tra/b but ſuch as be- 
comes an i | Hammond . 


Fung. Tax'suy. adj. Thom grafs.] Worthleſs ; 
aride; 2g b. 2 


vile; uſeleſs, | 
A judicious reader will diſcover in his cloſet that 
tra/oy ſtuff, whoſe glittering deceived him in the 
To Tra'Vall.w, oy, Fr.! 
1. To labour; to 


childbirth. . 
1 travail not, nor bring forth children. Wfaiab, 
She being with child cried, travailing in birth, 
and pained to be delivered. Revelations. 
His heart is in continual labour; it travaili with 
the obligation, and is in panꝑs till it be . 
„ga 


7 | =, I 1 
| To TRA VAIL. v. a, To haraſs; to tire. 


As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient to 
travaii the realm, a great divifion fell among the 


' nobility. Hayward. 
. _ A gleam of light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
His travell d Reps, Milton, 


TaAVAIL. x. J [from the verb.] 
1. Labour; toil; fatigue, 
As every thing of price, ſo this doth require 


| travail, | ooker. 

Such impotent as are unable for ſtrong 

travail, ate yet to drive catile io and fro to 

their paſture. Spenſer. 

2. Labour in childbirth. WEI be 
Ia the time of her travail twins were in her. 

: | > Geneflr. 


T0 procure ealy trawaile of women, the inten- 
. tioa is to bring down the child, but not too faſt. 


rn 
'Teave, Tra'ver, or Tra'vise. 2. f. A 
wooden frame for ſhoeing unruly horſes. 


; 


00 Taz a've L. V. A. 

ſuppoſed originally the fame with ra. 

vuail, and to differ only as particular 
from I: in ſome writers the word 
is written alike in all its ſenſes; but it is 

more convenient to write travail for 
labour, and travel for jaurney.] 4 

1. To make journeys: it is uſed for ſea as 
well as land, though ſometimes we diſ- 


tinguiſh it from <opage, a word appro. 


priated to the ſea. 
I've watch'd and trave!!'d hard: 
Some time I ſhall ſleep out; the reſt I'll whiſtle, 
4 | _, Shatſpeare. 
In the foreſt (hall ye lodge, O ye travelling com- 
ies of Dedanim: ' 7 aiah, 
Raphael deign'd to travel with Tobias. Milton. 
Fain wou'd I travel to ſome foreign ſhore, 
So might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore. Dryden. | 


If others believed he was an Egyptian from his | 


knowledge of their rites, it proves at leaſt that he 
travelled there. Pope. 
2. Topals; ro go; to move. 
By th' clock 'tis day; 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp. 


Shakſpeare. | 


Time travels in divers paces with divers perſons ; 
I'n tell you who time ambles withal, who time trots 
pithal. Shakſpeare. 
Thus flying eaſt and weſt, and north, and ſouth, 
Nes travell d with increaſe from mouth to * 

1329 ope. 
3. To make journeys of curioſity. 
Nothing tends fo much to enlarge the mind as 
travelling, that is, making a viſit to other towns, 
cities, or countries, beſide thoſe in which we were 
born and educated. Waits. 


4+ To labour; to toil, This ſhould be 
rather travail. . 


If e labour to maintain truth and reaſoa, let not 
any think that we 7raved about a matter not need - 


* 


* 


— i Hooſter. 
To TRAVEL. v. 2. 
1. To paſs; to journey over. 
Thicher to arrive, 
I zravel this profound. 
2. To force to journey. | 
There are other privileges granted unto moſt of 
the corporations, that they ſhall not be charged with 
garriſons, and they ſhall not be travelled forth of 
their own franchiſes. Spenſer, 
Travel. 2. f. [travail, Fr. from the 
noon. ] _ ; | 
1. Journey; act of paſſing from place to 


place, 


* 


Love had cut him ſhort, 
Coofin'd within the purlieus of his court. 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travelt ended at his country - ſeat. 
Mingled ſend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures | 
Which thy eaſtern travel views. Prior. 
25 ney of curioſity or inſtruction. 
| Let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
+ © Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
Io having known no trave/ in his youth. 355% 
* - _ Travel in the younger ſort is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience. Bacon. 


1 


In le 1 had been near their ſetting out | 
in Theſſal 


| yy» and at the place of their landing in 
- Cargiola © _. Brown.Þ. 
A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, 
as fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath 
n uſed, as of barren countries, in which he has 
been born and bret. Addiſon. 


3 
2s in Daniel. 
le wars with a 

t eee 


1 


| Ainſeu. 
This word is generally 


— Gu 6. 


Labour; toil. This ſhould be travail: 


1 


TRA 


What * thou of our empire now, though 
earn 

With travel difficult? 

4. Labour in childbirth. This ſenſe be- 
longs rather to travail. \ 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight 

The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and travel 
to requite, | Dr 


5. TRAVELS, Account of occurrences 
and obſervations of a journey into foreign 
..- 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with 
the tranſſation of many languages. Brown. | 
Hiſtories engage the ſoul by ſenſible occurrences; | 

as alſo voyages, !ravels, and accounts of countries. 
tts. 
TAVELLIR. nf; [travailleur, Fr. from 

travel, 


1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 
The weary traveller wand' ring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirſty heat. Spenſer. | 
| At the olive roote | 
They drew them then in heape, moſt ſar from foote 
Of any traveller. 
A little eaſe to theſe my torments give, 
Before I go where all in 3 mourn, 
From whoſe dark ſhores no travellers return. 
Sandys. 
This was a common opinion among the gentiles, 
that the gods ſometimes aſſumed human ſhape, and 
converſed upon earth with ſtrangers n 
nitey. 
Tf a poor traveller tells her, that he has — 
ſtrength, nor food, nor money left, ſhe never bids 
him go to the place from whence he came. 
2. One who viſits foreign countries. 
Fare wel, monſieur traveller; look you liſp and 
wear ſtrange ſuits, and diſable all the benefits of | 
your own country. Shakſpeare. | 
Theſe travellers for cloaths, or for a meale, 
At all adventures, any lye will tell, Chapman. 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye, than he that ſtayeth at home can by | 
relation of the traveller. | „„ {Barone | 
They are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 
country, we ſhould. therefore not miſlead them. 


| 


| 


| 


. 
A 


| 
| 
f 
| 
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TRrA'VELTAINTED. adj. [travel and 
tainted, | Haraſſed; fatigued with trayel. 

I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts: and | 
here, traveliainted as I am, have, in my pure and 


immaculate valour, taken fir John Coleville. . 
Shakſpeare. | 


TRAVERS. adv, [Fr.] Athwart ; acroſs, 
Not uſed. 


He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 


quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover. 
Shakſpeare, 


| Tza'venss. adv, [4 travers, Fr.] Croſſ. 
wiſe ; athwart. 3 -Þ 
Bring water from ing grounds in long 
A and wg thoſe drawing it raverſe to 
ſpread. 3 Bacon. 
The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſe. 
Travers. prep. Through croſſwiſe, 
through the armed files 
| Darts his experienc's eye, and ſoon traverſe / 
| The whole battalion views theix,order due. Milton. 
Tra'veRr 88. adj. [tranfuerſus, Lat. traverſe, 
Fr.] Lying acroſs ; lying athwart. 
The paths cut with trauen trenches much en- 
cumbered the carriages until the pioneers levelled 


4 


off, 


Oak bei Aroog in ions, ma 22 
n ions truſte 
' in crofs and fraverſe work pu ours 


ſummers. . Wotton, 
Taxa'verst. 2. . © LO: 
1. Any thing laid or built croſs, 

The Tirſan cometh-with all his generation ; and 
if there be a mother ſrom whom the whole lioeage 
deſcended, there is a'ſraver/e placed in a loft where 
ſhe fitteth. 3 * Bacon. 

2. Something that thwarts, croſſes, or 


a. 


*. 
* 


wiel, | 
*1 


Milton, | 


Chapman, | 


| 


| and properties, of this deteſtable vice, ingratit 


TRE 


obſtacle. This is a ſenſe rather French 
than Engliſh, 
A juſt and lively picture of human nature in iti 
actions, paſſions, and rraverſes of fortune, Dryden. 
He ſees no deſect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that 
he ſhould have carried on his deſigns well enough, 
had it not been for unlucky traverſes not in his 
power. | Locke. 
To TRa'veRSB. v. 3. [traverſer, Fr. It 
was anciently accented on the laſt ſyl- 
lable.] | 


t. To croſs; to lay athwart. 
Myſelf, and fuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, | 
Have wander'd with our travetſt arms, and breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly, Shakſpeare. 
The parts ſhould be often trawer/ed or croſſed b 
the flowing of the folds which looſely 8 
them, without ſitting too ſtraight. | . 
To croſs by way of oppoſition; to 
thwart with obſtacles, 
This treatiſe has, ſince the firſt conception there- 
of, been often traverſed with other thoughts. 
| Watton, 
John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look 
after his own affairs; Prog reſolved to traverſe this 
new project, and to make him uneaſy in his own 


; 


family, _. uthnot, 
3. To oppoſe; to croſs by an objection. 
A law term.. Ns | | 


You ſave th” expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 

Without a hows! {kill in hiſtory, and a new geo- 
graphy to underſtand him aright, one may loſe him- 

if in !raver/ing the decree. | Baker, 
4+ To wander over; to croſs. 
| He many a walk iravers'd 
Of ſatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 

He that ſhall zravey/c over all this habitable earth, 
with all thoſe remote corners of it, reſerved for the 
diſcovery of theſe later ages, may find ſome nations 

without cities, ſchools, houſes, garmeats, coin z but 
not without their God. ilking. 
The lion ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet hind; 
In ſullen fury traverſes the plain, 
To find the vent'rous foe. 

Believe me, prince, there's notan African 
That fraverſet our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better ptactiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Addiſon. 

What ſeas you travers'd, and what fields you 

fought ! 


Prior. 


5. To ſurvey ; to examine thoroughly. 


My purpo'e is to traverſe the nature, 3 2g 
South. 
To TxAVvBRSE. v. a2. To uſe a poſture of 
oppoſition in fencing, | 
o ſee thee fight, to ſee thee /raver/e, to ſee thee 
here, to ſee thee there. Shakſpeare. 
Txa'vesTyY. adj, [traveſii, Fr.] Dreſſed 
ſo as to be made ridiculous; burleſqued, 
TazauMa'TICK. adj. [Tpavparxe;,] Vul- 
nerary ; uſeful to wounds. | 
I detenzed, and diſpoſed the ulcer to inearn, and 
to do ſo I put the patient into a —_— decoc- 
tion. ifeman. 
"TRAY. 2. þ. [1199s Swediſh. ]. A ſhallow 
wooden veſſel in which meat or fiſh is 
carried. | + 5 
Sift it into a tray or bole of wood. M:xen. 
No move her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, | 
I Tofatthe guzzling hogs with floods of whey, Gay 
 TrAY'TRIP. 2. /. A play, I know not o 


4 


* kind. 

ſhall pla freedom at traytrip, and become 

| thy bond =. Shahſpeare. 

Tx z/acuunrovs. adj, [from treachery}. 
| Faithleſs; perfidious ; guiky of deſerting 

or N | e TER 
le bad the lion to be remitted 


' Unto his ſeat, and thoſe ſame rreacherous vile 


obſtructs; croſs accident; thwarting 


* 


4 


| Beguaiſhed for their preſumptuous guils. "Spenſer, 


) 
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+, Muſt, asa Ann recreant, be led 


* 


Vue that flately tread, or lowly creep. 
9 When 


* 


Deſire inra z'd awhile 
And ſaw —— ſmile. 
'Tay'ACHEROUSLY. adv. 
bent. Paithleſly; perfidiouſly; by 
| treafon ; by diſhoneſt ſtratagem. 
Then 'gan Carauſios tyrannize anew, 
And him Alectus trracberciuſiy flew, 
And took on him the robe of empbror. 
Thou haſt ſlain 


\$wift, 


Spenſer 


And rreacheronfly haſt thou vanquiſh'd bim. 


The flower of Europe for his chiyalry, | | a 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
Or treacheroufly filh befet 


[from treacher- | 


Sbalſpeare 
ö 


With ſtrangling ſnare, or winding net. Denne. 


Itreated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 
When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 
"You treacheroufly practiſed to undo me, 
Sedvc'd my only child, and ſtole her. Otauay. 

They bid him ſtrike, to appeaſe the ghoſt 
Oft his poor father tredcheroufy loſt, Dryden. 
"Tre ACHEROUSNESS.. 2. / [from trea- 
cherous.] The r of 

ous; perfidiouſneſs. OM 
FREACHERY. . / [zricherie, Fr.] 
Perfidy; breach of faitb. 
Tar'AcRETOR. Na. / {from tricher, tri. 

cheur, Fr.] A trai- 

tor; one who betrays one Who vio- 

lates his faith or allegiance. Not in 
uſe. LE uk oY 

Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 

In which the king was by a reachetowr r 

Diſguiſed ſlain. Spenſer. 

Where may that rear bour then be ſound, 

Or by what means may I his footing tract? Spenſer. 
'Tag'acle., 2. . {triach, Fr. 
— Dutch; theriaca, Lat.] | F | 
1. A medicine made up of many ingre- 

dients. e 

The phyfician that has obſerved the medicinal 
virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 
each of the ſixty odd ingredients, may-cure man 

patients with it. | 15 

' *Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer, 
2. Moloſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 


To TR EAD. 9. N. pret. trod; part. paſſ. 
trodden. | trudan, Gothick 3 :xnedan, 
Sax. aden, Dutch.) 1 1 


1. To fer the foot. 
_ ne'er 2 bis lip. Sehe 

But Timon's filver ;reads upon his lip. are. 
Thoſe which perfume the air moſt, being trodden 
upon and cruſbed, are burnet, wild thyme, and 
| water mint ; therefore ſet whole alleys of them, to 
have the pleaſure when you walk or read. Bacon. 

' © © -» "Thoſe dropping gums : 
Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. 
F | - Milton. 
Where*er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rsſhall rife. 


- 


ing treacher- 


'| Txzap. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Footing ; ſtep with the foot 


triackle, 


\ 


a Wi To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 


4+: malice. : 


\ 


% 4 


With manacles along our ftreet, or elſe 2 
Triumphantly trrad on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm. + » » Cha 
Thou ſhalt Tread upon their 9 
3. To walk with form or ſtate. 8 
- When he walks, he moves like an engine, | 
And the ground ſhrinks before his treading. 
4. To co ulate as birds. 
| 3 pipe on oaten ſtraws; | 
When turtles fread. Shag 
What diſtance between the treading or 


Seven days fits brooding on year" 


0 
7 
4 
* 


4 


High #reafer is an 


pe. . 
| bo * 5 14 
Aud the laying of the . Bacon. }. 
+ +7 "0 bill chey — 85 Alcyone, compreſs d, 


adde of the egg, ſeemeth of leſſer doubt. 


| TREASON, 1. /. 


| 
to kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtice of the 
| - cox dencd of ide ter; jules is eye juſto 


. 


1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 
Would T had never tred this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakſpeare. 
He dy'd obedient-to ſevereſt law ; 
'Forbid to tread the promis'd land he ſaw. 
2, To preſs under the foot. 
Tread the ſnuff out on che floor to prevent ſtink- 


Prior. 


ing. 
3. To beat; to track. 


« 


Full of briars is this working.world. | 


den paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 
; ; Shatkſpeare. 


7 


. 


1 Methought ſhe rod the ground with greater grace. 
| 4 


| Dryden. 
5. Ta cruſh, under foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred. 


_ that riſe againſt us. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 


ward 45 


To be trod out by Cæſar? 


Dryden, 
6. To put in action by the feet. 


7. To love as the male bird the female. 
He feather'd her and rd her. Dryden. 


If the ſtreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread. 
| ; Shakſpe are, 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
High above the ground | 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Their nimble read. *. Milton. 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread. 
* Dryden. 
How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 


' Boyle. 'A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head?! Swift, 


2. Way; track; path, ö 
| Wromwell is the king's ſecretary ; further, 
Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment, 
+ ; 1385 * $ hakſpeare, 
3. The cock's part in the egg. NO 
TA DER. 2. /. [from tread, } He who 
treads, | | 
The treaders ſhall tread out no wine in their 
ſſes DS | | Taiab. 


n 
Tat'aDLE. 2. /. [from tread.] 
1. A part of an engine on which the feet 


The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches 
out beyond the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater will 
the ſweep of the fore-end of the treadle be, and con- 
ſequently the more revolutions . are made E one 
Moxon. 


2. The ſperm of the cock. | 
Whether it is not made out of the garm, or trea- 
Brown, 
At each end of the egg is a zread/e, formerly 
thought to bg the cock's — Y Dierbam 
trahiſon, Fr. ! f 
-offence committed againſt the dignity 
and majeſty of as eee 
It is divided into high treaſon and petit treaſon, 
offe 4 inſt the ſecurity of 
the commonwealth, or of the, king's majeſty, whe- 
ther by imagination, word, or deed; as to compaſs 


or to deflower the king's wife, or his eldeſt daugh- 
ter unmarried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife ; or levy war 
againſt the king in his realm, or to adhere to his 
_ 8 or to — the . 

great ſeal, privy ſeal, or money; or knowingly to 
— ſalſe => into this realm counterſeited like 

the money of England, and to utter the ſame ; or 


»% 


Swift, 
| — They are but burs : if we walk not in the trod- | 


4. To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- 


Through thy name will we tread them under 
Pſalms. 


"Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt down- 


They tread their wine · preſſes, and .: ; 


For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſnable. Milton. 


'.. aft to put it in motion. | 


An. 


or imagine ſregſon, or the death of the prince, or 
the queen conſort, ot his ſon and heir · apparent; 


T. R. E 


9 of affize, juſtices of oyer and terminer, whey in their 


place and doing their duty; or forging the i. 
ſeal manual, or privy . z or diminthing — 15 N 
pairing the current money: and in ſuch treaſon, 
man forfeits his lands and goods to the king; 2 : 
it is called reaſon paramount. Petit mega 
when a ſeryant kills his maſter, a wife or bulband + 
a clerk ſecular or religious kills his prelate ; mh. 
| treaſon gives forfeiture to every lord within hi, ae 
ſee : both tregſons are capital. Cwett 
He made the overture of thy treaſons to . 


Shak 
Man diſobeying, ae 
Diſloyal breaks his ſealty, and fins 
Agaioft the high ſupremacy of heaven: 
To expiate his treaſon hath nought left. Milun 
This being a fregſem againſt God, by a commerce 
with his enemy, yds 
. Athaliah cried, Tregſon, treaſon, 2 K Inge 
Tar A80NABLE, $49; [from tregſon. 
TxsAsoxous. Having the nature 
ve guilt of treaſon. Treaſonous is out of 
uſe. | : | 


Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treaſamout. Shakſpeare 
Againſt th undivulg'd pretence 1 fight ; 
Shakſpearz. 


Of treas*nous malice. 
p Moſt men's heads had been intoxicated with ima. 
ginations of plots and treaſonable practices. | 
: j > Clarendoy. 
Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 
I would not taſte thy rfea/onows offer, Milton. 
. A credit P run ten millions in debt without par. 
iamentary ſecurity is dangerous, illegal, an 8 
haps — Fond. ee S 


TREASURE. =. /. [zrefor, Fr. the ſaurus 
Lat] Wealth hoarded i r. 
mulated. 2 2 | 

1 , 
The ſeveral 9 treaſure, 


Rich ſtuffs, Sbalſpeare. 
He uſed his laws as well for collecting of trraſure, 
as for correcting of manne rs. Bacon. 


Gold is treaſure as well as ſilver, becauſe not de- 
caying, and never ſinking much in value. Locke. 


To Txrz'asvuRE. v. 3. [from the noun.) 
To hoard; to repoſit; to lay up, 
After thy hardneſs and impenitent i thou 
treqſurq up unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of 
wrath. | 8 mans, 
Practical principles are treaſured up in man's 
mind, that, like the candle of the Lord in the heart 
of every man, diſcovers what he is to do, and what 
to avoid. 5 South, 
No: my remembrance treaſures honeſt thoughts, 


And holds not things like thee; I ſcorn thy friend- 


- thip. 57 
| Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are rreaſur'd there. 
Trxz'aSUREHOUSEs. #., /. [treaſure and 
houſe.) Place where hoarded riches are 
kept. ; l ; 4 1 . 
Let there be any grief or diſeaſe incident to the 
ſoul of men, for which there is not in this treaſure- 
bouſe a preſent comfortable remedy to be found. 


| "Hooker, 
| Thou ſilver r7eaſurebouſe, | 
Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear? 
| | > . 2» Shakſpeare. 
| Gather together into your ſpirit, and its tregſure- 
boyſe the memory, not only all the promiſes of God, 
but alſo the fermer ſenſes of the divine favours. 
| | | Taylor . 


TREASURER. 2. /, {from treaſure ; treſo- 
rier, Fr.] One who has care of money; 
one who has charge of treaſure. 
This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak _. 
That | have reſerv'd nothing. Shakſpeare. 
Before the inventien of laws, private affettions in 
. ſupreme rulers made their own ories both their 
Treaſurers and hangmen, weighing in this balance 
good and evil © _ Raleigh, 
Tav'asSURESHIP. 2. fo [from, treaſurer. 
. Office or dignity. of treaſurer, _ 


" Hep a baſe ſellow, who w | 
* aeg — «gas Fane fuitor for [ 'Taz/a T1532, 2. J. trader, Lat.] Dif. | Tat'nty. adv. * treble.) Thrice 


„ 3 | Hatewill, courſe ; written tractate. told; i | ends 
Tan asus v. . h [from treaſure 5 treſo- wa tis hes been, my fell of hair in r or quantity. 
rerie, Fr. ; | | 4. 16. ny ak - 2 treatiſe rouze and lire The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
1. A place in which riches are accumu. | Beſides the rules given in this 8 1 | Ok ford big _ 2 1 * 
| ms ä perfect judgment of good pi N erer 
Ang yet I know not how conceit may rob a long converſation be ; CO Rey is — 4 5181 has ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and zrebly 
ba. 22 — * when life itſelf FI TRE'ATMENT. . /h ebenes, French. ] T 1 5 | Ray. 
Ulyſſes" goods. A very treaſurie kſpeare, by manner of uſing, good or bad, REE. 1. /; [zrie, Iſlandick ; tree, Daniſh, ] 
Of braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious frame. carce an humour or character which they have | 1. A large vegetable, riſing with one woody 
1 | Chaney. 3 comes waſted to us; and were they to | {tem to a conſiderable height. 
He had a purpoſe to furniſh a fair caſe in that uni- ain this age, they could not now make fuch Trees and ſhrubs, of our native h in E 
verſity with choice collections from all parts, like 8 Dryden. | are diſtinguiſhed by Ray, 1 Such a8 h wn 
that famous treaſury of knowledge at Oxtord. Te Hun ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, Pope. flowers disjointed and 9320 ow the "air 
22 Arx. 1. J. [ traite, French. ] theſe are, «1. Nuciferous ones; as, the walnut tree, 


"The ſtate of the treaſury the king beſt knows. Negotiation ; act of treating. ee = tree, 2 the cheſnut, and the 
| So iferous ones; of this kind 


| Temple. She began a treaty t 
Phyſicians, by treaſuriet of Juſt lr And ſtabliſh terms e both their requeſts are the Scotch firs, male and female z the pine, the 
| grow to &ill in the art of healing. | 1 req 8 e common alder tree, and the biich tree, 3 x Bacci- 
2. It is uſed by Shak/peare for treaſure. He caſt by treaty and by trains J ferous; as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanige- 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, Her to perſuade, Spenſer. rous ones ; as, the black, white, and trembling pop- 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 2. A compact of accommodation relate - willows, and ofiers of all kinds. 5. Such av 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſurier. to public affairs MN TIES OY n in leafy 
& : L _ ; the no . ; 
ee ile Shakſpeare, FE * peace was concluded, being rather a bargain their fruits and flowers Ke IN r 2 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Shak e Bacon, are pomiferous; as, apples and pears : and ſome þ 
T ag A akſpeare, Echion then ciferous ; as, the ſorb or ſervi ; ere {ot 
To TREAT. v. 4. [traiter, Fr, tracto, Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand hawthorn, the wi ene 
Latin.] And with the reſt 1 * el 
3 a peaceful treaty makes. Addiſon. great bilberry buſh, honeyſuckle, ivy. Prunif. 
1. To — ; to ſettle. 35 1 entreaty.] Supplication ; petition; za ch _ frvit is pretty large and ſoft, with Tons 
o treat the peace, a hundred ſenators olicitation. in the middle; as, the black thorn or ſloe tree, th 
Shall be commiſſioned, _ Dryden. I muſt | — avs white bullace tree, the black SR 
2. eur , Lat.] To diſcourſe on. To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, * Tak 2 N A Ba, the ſtrawberry tree in the weſt 
3. 10 uſe in any manner, good or bad. 122 palter in the ſhift of lowneſs. | Shakſpeare, CD 3 N elder, large lavrel, the 
he wed N neſs p ih: E. 12055 1 * French; triþ/zs, bes black — the T Bart pay 232 
. 2 F » Z ator. MX 9 . f rbe 
Since living virtue is with envy curs' d, Pome 1. Threefold ; triple. gh 2 8 the holly, the buckthorn, 
2 the beſt men are trrated like the worſt; 415 N ſee | tree or d 2 n ＋* _ 
| . ; | , 94 N n ave thei 
e, ee e- Fete 522 gr 
* 6 5 . o can e common elm and aſh, th | 
4. To handle to manage; to carry on. His head's huge doors unlock, whoſe jaws with great ſweet willow, common heath, _ 5 pot 
Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are ſet? Sandys, furze or gorſe, the lime tree, Oc. IE Miller. 
Pp , as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. is malice ſerv'd but to bring forth "" ometime we ſee a cloud , . | 
their pictures, as Homer did in h y All his malice ſ g fo | Someti { that's dragoniſh 
5. To entertain without expence to the — finite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn | F or Ne e ; 
gueſt, | 1 og = on himſelf bs. Panos upon 't, ler uato the world, 
To TREAT. v. z. [traiter, Fr, epab | a, wrath, and vengeance pour d. I POR Shakſprare 
| „ Ve os 7 » £ clan, . Who can bid the tree unfix hi y 
on 1 Ape 3 Milton. | e unfix his earth-bound root. 
5 y tow'r, and ſtrong on ey! | 
1, Todi courſe ; to make diſcufſions. With treble walls. aha hone Dryden, | It is pleaſant to look upon a tree in N 
Of love they treat till in ev'ning ſtar appear d. The pious Trojan then his jav'lin ſent, vered with green leaves, decked with bloſſoms, or 
took | _—_ The ſhield gave way z through zre ble plates it went laden with fruit, and caſting a pleaſant-ſhade : but to 
oy Abſencey:what the poets call death bs loye, 418 [ = braſs. | Dryden. ee WY tree ſprang from a little ſeed, how 
given occaſion te beautiful complaints in thoſe Athers 2. Sharp of ſound. A muſical term. - * aped and fed it till it came to this greatneſs, 
more rational pleaſure. Burnet. 


who have treated of this pafſion in verſe, Addifor. The ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth Trees ſhoot up in one great it d 
em, and at a good 


* _ kiog aug 207 pred 2 Maccabees. 8 . 85 9 "I dan the earth ſpread into branches: thus a | 
3. To cometo terms o eee e 7. ar 'BLE. v. 4. Crom the adjective; ” rries are ſhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke, x | 
2 — — frequent the great, | triplico, Latin; zripler, French. To Ro * my — out, | KF 
— us, will the emp rot creat ? Swift, multiply by three; to make thrice as | By trees of —— = o fancy to inherit, 1 

4. To make gratuitous entertainments. much. Though pl = 8 mw fame or merit ; * 
ri I we do not pleaſe, at leaſt we rear, | Prior. She conceiv'd, and treb/ing the due time, | | 3 Nenn I 
REAT, u. /. | from the verb. Brought forth this monſtrous maſs. Spenſer Old captains and dictators af thei iF 
I, An entertainment given. | | [ would not be ambitious in my wiſh, * x | Tree erma 1 de torn af their 9 8 5 Dryden, i q | 
e e Ten Orme , be . e wie, Lai il 
TY „ and I'm to die in ſtate, ryden. - i n | m9 FR viie, Latin. \ 
Ne pretends a great concern for dry, and | * re rr, Cos Sbalſpeare. An evergreen : the wood is eſtcemed by 
tnſight into matters: now ſuch profeſſions, when 1 quarius ſhines with feebler rays, | | . turners. M Her, : 
3 by a treat, diſpoſe an audience to hear our years he rrebler, and doubles fix ſcore days. | Tree primroſe. 1. f. A plant Ib. 1 
on: 5 .C Ui, - ' a Creech, F g Th M5: FR 1 N 
Ae tender maid but muta vim fall Te | To Trr'BLE. v. 2. To become threefold Ta. The old plural of ne. 1 
1 50 e _ $ treat, but for another's ball? Pope. Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles | - Under 5 dag) -Ar 8 1 
6 Rn 0g : 8 _— — eee and trebles upon him, ſo doth his inability to pay it. Lowting low like » for- Ker 240 ? | N 
an | f . | , 1 
Incaniſter's t' enlarge the little treat. 1 [ Tarz'nLE. 2. / A ſharp ſound eee, Fs. * - _ iy 
1 The king of gods revolving in his mind The rreble cuttech the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth Teen. adj. Wooden; made of wood, Co 
T FELONS guile and his inhuman rrear, Dryden, | too ſwift to make the ſound equal ; and therefore a | Obſolete, 0 1h Pres e mn 

III AYABLE., adj. [ traitable, Fr.] Mo- mean or tenor is the ſweeteſt. | B Sir Thomas Rookeſby being | * J 
| 10- The lute ftill trembles und een. ſuffering hi Ay -d. 
| underneath thy nail: ring himſelf to be ſerved in trees cups, anſocted, 


 derate; not violent. oo 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, Theſe homely cups pay truly for that they contain 3 


A'virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to t thi | | 
8 with a kind of trealable an be 1 5 een ION: Oe ae. | — — A Ä 
| 4 1 x moment, rather to be even TrE'B 2 x. . [from treble,] The | wooden CO of gold and filver, aud make 
"2 | away. | er. late of being treble,  _. 4 | | . Camden 
rene Tal. e proportion of the air percuſed toward ng 17. . . {trifolium, Latin,] A 
1 172 6 pe OY | . je baſeneſs or treblene - 3 plan . | n 
Vor. II. ies 152 e eee | in ſounds, | . TIT W m_ Gard + 8 N 1 Muller. 


Bacon. 


d Wo 04 We. 
: 3 WI 
1 


* 


E 
Hope, by ibe ancients, was drawn in the form 
and a trefoit or three-leaved. graſs in her hand. 
La | 5 Peacbam. 
Some ſow trefof or rye-graſs with their 


clover, 
| ROS Mrtimer. 
TREILLAGE. 1. [French], A contex- 
ture of pales to ſupport eſpal lers, mak · 
ing a diſtinct incloſure of any 
garden. | 
here are as many kinds of gardening 
try : makers of flower-gardens are epigrammatiſts 
and ſonneteers ; contrivers of bowers, grottos, treil- 
lager, and caſcades, are romance writers, Spectator. 


rebel. 


 TRE'LLIS. 3. /. [French.] A ftrufture | 
of iron, wood, or oficr, the parts crol- | 


fing each other like a lattice. T reVOnx. 
To Txxr'MBLE. v. 2. [trembler, French; 
| fremo, Latin.] pl iris f 
1. To ſhake as with fear or cold; to ſhiver; 
to quake; to ſhudder. 5 
* My compaſſionate heart s 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. Shatſp. 
_ © "God's name N 
And power thou tremb/eff at. | Shatſpeare. 
' Shew your ſhves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bond men tremöle. 


trembling that he could hardly ſpeax. Clarendon. 
Frighted Turnus ſrembled as he ſpoke. Dryden. 
He ſhook the facred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubfiding hill, 
And from his ſhaken curis ambroſial de ws diſtil. 
| ele Dryden. 
Ve pow'rs, revenge your violated altars, 
That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 
M. tremble. : | * : : Rowe. 
2. To quiver; to totter. 
Sinai's grey top ſhall tremble, Milton. 
We cannot imagine a maſs of water to have ſtood 
upon the middle of the earth like one great drop, or 


a trembling jelly, and all the places about it dry. | 
| wrnet, 


3. To quaver ; to ſhake as a ſound, 


Winds make a noiſe unequally, and ſometimes, 


hen vehement, tremble at the height of 2 blaſt. 
= | | N acon. 
TasuBLINOL Y. adv. [from trembling.] 
So as to ſhake or quiver. 
p Tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden dropt. 
Say, what the uſe, were finer opticks giv'n, 
 T* inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n: 
Or touch, if cremblingly alive all o'er, 
To fmart and agonize at every pore ? P 
TrxreMe'npous. adj, {iremendus, Latin. | 
Dreadful ; horrible; "aſtoniſhingly ter- 


rible. | 


There ſtands an altar where the prieſt celebrates | 


ſome myſteries ſacred and tremendous. 


Tatler. 
In that portal ſhould the chief appear, | 


Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear. Pope. | 


Tzxr/wous. rf [tremor, Latin, ] 
1, The ftate of trembling, - - 
le fell into an univerſal tremaur of all his 


that when going, his legs trembled under him. 


By its ſtyptick and ſimulating quality it affects | 
« the nerves, ing tremourt. "Arbuthuot. 


2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 


| heſe. ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through 
- teleſcopes whigh have large apertures : for the rays. 
. .of light which paſs th 
ture tremble each of them apart, and. by. means of 
their various, and ſametimes contrary tremouri, fall 
at one and. the ſame time upon di 
the bottom of the eye. | 


Tar'MULOUs.. ac. [rr 1 — on. | 


1% Trembling; fearful. | 
The tender tremulous chriſtian is eaſily diſtracted 
and amazed by them.  — Decay Piety. 


1 
a ſweet. and beautiful child ſtandiog upon rang | 


Rar 


as of poe- 


Shakſpeare. ' 
When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a 


S hakſpear, ee | 


, | 


divers parts vf the aper- | 


t points in 


TIERE 
for where there was pothing to determine him, the 
balance by hanging even became tremul/ous, Fell. 
Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, 
impreſſes a ſwift tremulous motion in the lips, 
| tongue, or palate, which breath paſſing ſmooth does 
no 


not. | Helder. 
As thus th' effulgence tremulous I drink, | 
The lambent lightnings ſhoot acroſs the "> 
| * homſon., 


Taz'MuLousNEss. 3. /. [from tremulous. 
The ſtate of quivering. 
Trex, 2. /. A fiſh ſpear. 
To TRENCH, v. 4. [trancher, Fr.] 
* Saſe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head. Shak/p. 
This weak impreſs of love. is as a tigure 
Trench'd in ice, which with ao hour's heat 
Difſalves to. water, and dath laſe his form. Shakſp- 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 
Trench the ground, and. make it ready for the 
ſpri | | Evelyn. 


PPB. 

Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide 
Tiyencb the black earth a cubit long and wide, Pope. 
. The trencbing plough ar coulter is uſeful in paſ- 

ture - ground, to cut out the fides of trenches or 
| "drains, | Mortimer. 
3. To fortify by earth thrown up. 
| Pioneers with ſpades. and. pickax 1 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field, Milton. 
FRENCH. 2. / ſtranche, Fr.! 
| On that coaſt build. 
| * with a trench encloſe the fruitful field. Dryden. 
hen you have got your water * the hi heſt 
part of the land, make a ſmall trench to carry ſome 
of the water in, keeping it always upon a level. 
a | 7% Mortimer. 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in 
their approach to a town, or to guard a 
camp. 8 | | 
-. The citizens of Corioli hogs (tag forth 
And given to Lartius and to Mareius battle: 
"I ſaw our party to the trenches driven, 
| Shakſpeare. 
trench, 


And then I came away. f 
William carries on the e Sv. 
Till both the town and caſtle yield. Prior. 
Tzxe'NCHANT: adj, [trenchant, Fr.] Cut- 
| He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 
With which he ſtruck fo furious and ſo fell, 
That nothing ſeem'd the puiſſance could withſtand. 


; 71. Spenſer. 
Againſt a vanquiſh'd foe, their ſwords 

Were ſharp and trenehbant, not their words. 

| Hudibras. 


Ain ſau. 


* 'Tae'ncurn. 1. f [from trench ; trenchoir, 
French.) £266. 5 
1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut 
at table. TS Le ent 
| 5 No more : | 
I'll ſcrape trencher, nor wath diſh.  Shak{peate. 
My eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd 
Than. one which holds a frencher. Shakſpeare. 


When we find our dogs, we ſet the diſh or trencher 
F ee 
Their hom re | 31 ban 

Iavade their 2 and ſoon devour. 

| 3 Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea af a ſquare 
trenaber, or round plate, before he has any idea of 
. . Leecte. 
2. The table. | 
| How. oſten haſt thou 


: 


Fed from my trencher, kneel'd don at the board 
When I have feafted !. i Shakpeare. 


3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. 


could bring ſome men, after an ingenuous educa- 
tion, to place Weir ſummum bonum upon their 
trencbert, and their utmoſt felicity in wine. South, 
Tr #'NCHERFLY, . / trencher and y.] 
One that baunts tables; a paraſite, 

| He found all people came to him promiſcuoully, 
and he tried which of them were ſtiends, and which 


2e Quivering ; vibratory. . | 
e owned to have ſame Kind of little diſcompo- | 
fue i th chi of things prcſetly i, 


\ 


only rrencher flies and ſpungers, LH 


ange. 
- 


| 


1 


It could be no ordinary. declenſion of ature that | 


Tan'nCHERMAN: 2. 


To TREND. v. 2. 


Ta: /nDLe . Irnendel, Saxon. 


TakTA“N. 2. ,. [ trepan, Fr.] 


2. To catch; to enſnate. 


Wich plots and projeQts of our own. | 
. = "Thoſe are but zreparned who are called to govern, 


Tazrni'%z 3. / A. ſmall trepan; a 


TRE 


J. trencher and may, 
1. A cook: Obſolete. 
Pglladius aſſured him, that he had already been 
more fed to his liking than he could be by the ſkil 
fulleſt rrenchermen of Media. | Sidney, 
2. A feeder; an eater. 
Vou had muſty victuals, and he hath holp to eat 

it: he a very. valiant trenc herman; he hath an ex- 
cellent ſtomach. Shakſpeare, 


Tas NCHERMATE., 2. / [trencher and 


mate.) A table companion; a paraſite. 
1 Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient 
ſages doth not in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe 
trenchermates frame to themſelves a way more plea. 
fant; a new method they have of turning things 
that are ferious into mockery, an art of contradic. 
tion by way of ſcorn. Hooker, 
1. To tend; to lie in any 
particular direction. It ſeems a corrup- 
tion of tend. 

The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſts and trendings of the crooked ſhore. 
Dryden. 
; ] Any 
thing turned round. Now improperly 
written trundle. 5 


Tre'nNTALs, 2. , [trente, Fr.] 


Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſſes, 
to the tale of thirty, ſaid on the ſame account, ac- 


| cording to a certain order inſtituted by Saint Gregory, 


Ayliffe. 


1. An inſtrument by which chirurgeons cut 
out-round pieces of the ſkull. 


2. A ſnare; a ſtratagem by which any one 


is enſnared, [Of this ſigniſication Skinner 
aſſigns for the reaſon, that ſome Engliſh 
ſhips-in queen Eliſabeth's reign being in- 
vited, with great ſhow of friendſhip, 
into Trapani, a part of Sicily, were there 
detained, ] _ , 
But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 
How very active in his own irepan! Roſcommon, 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip, in ſnares, 
.. hooks, and trepans? | South, 
During the commotion of the blood and ſpirits, in 
which paſſion conſiſts, whatſoever is offered to the 
imagination in favour of it, tends only to deceive 
the reaſon: it is indeed a real 7repar upon it, feed- 
ing it with colours and appearances. inſſead of argu- 
ments. South. 


To Tx ETA“x. v. a; [from the noun; tre- 


paner, French.) 


i, Fo perforate with the trepan. 


A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the 
ſame ſmell with that in trepanning the bone. 
| | Wiſeman. 
Few recovered of thole that wexe trepanned. 


They trepann'd the tate, and fac'd, it down 
Hud ibr AS. 


_ being inveited with authority but bereaved of power, 
which is nothing elſe but to mock and betray them 
into a ſplendid and magiſterial way of being ridicu- 
lous. . SoutÞ. 


ſmaller inftrument of perforation ma- 


" Fſhewed at dt and gave th 
* 


TxxripA r iox. 4. /. [trepidatio, Lat.]. 


1. The ſtate of trembling, or quivering. 
The bow tortureth the ſtring contigually, and 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation, =_ 


_, Alloljeftts of the ſenſes which are very offenſive, 
cauſe the ſpirits to retire ; upon which the parts, in 
ſome degree, are deſtitute 3 and fo there is induced 
in them a trepidation and horror. | Bacwn 

Moving of ch“ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men teckon what it did and meant: 


TRE Tit -. TR 1 


trepidation of the ſpheres, ; | from trethy, Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; The frame thereof ſeem'd partly ciroular, 


But 


Though greater far, is innocent. Donne. : Aud part 1riangu/ar; O work divine! PONY: 
They aß the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fix'd, T impoſts. ; Theſe two the firſt and laſt proportions are. Spenſer. i 
And that cryftalline ſphere whoſe balance weighs REVET.#, 2 Inieper, Saxon; trepied, Though a round figure be moſt capacious for the 
Tho trepidation talk d, and that firft mov d. Fr.] Any thing that ſtands on three legs: | honey, and convenient for the bee; yet did ſhe not 
801 Milton. as, a ſtool. chuſe that, becauſe there muſt have been —_— 
| of t | ; ft void. a 
2, Stare of terrour. | Tat. 2. J. [tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three] Pack f | Ye 
" Becauſe the whole kingdom ſtood in a zealous tre- at 28 leer, f ] TRIBE. 1. /. [ 1ribus, Lat. from rrew, 
pidationof the abſence of ſuch a prince, I have been White-handed miſtreſs, one ſaver wort with hee, Britiſh : b and v being labials of pro- 
the more defirous to reſearch the ſeveral paſſages of Honey, alk and fg ir: there l thite: miſcuous uſe in the ancient Britiſh 
e aten of note was in the battle of 3 ——Nay then, two 76h; metheglin, 3 and words: trev from tir ef, his lands, is 
panto; where the ſucceſs of that great day, in ſuch malmſey. ' Shatſpeare. | ſuppoſed by Roxwland to be Celtick, and 


trepidation of the ſtate, made every man meritori- Tr1YaBLE. at. [from try.] uſed before the Romans had any thing to 


ous. 0 Motten. 1. Poſſible to be experimented; capable of | do with the Britiſh government. This 
;. Hurry ; confuſed haſte, py wy | notion will not be much recommended, 
To TxeE'sPASS. v. 2. | treſpaſſer, Fr.] r the more eaſy underſtanding of the experi- | pyhen it is told, that he derives centuriæ 
_—_ oſs + to offend ments triable by our engine, I inſinuated that no- , "ION 
1. Jo tranſyrels; to offend. | tion, by which all of them will prove explicable. from zrev, fuppoſing it to be the ſame 
If they ſhall confeſs their treſpaſs which they 2 „ „ with out ev, importing in hundred 
treſpaſſed againſt me, I will remember my cove- | 3 . e. 5 N 1 
* Leviticus, | 2+ Such as may be judicially examined. tres or tribes.] 
5 They not 2 contradict the general deſign and ** * er —— to ee chance 1. A diſtin body of the people as divided 
| :nft | lorſhip wi good knowledge in the civil a ; WR 
So . map ge” | laws, ſince divers cauſes triable in the ſpiritual court by ” ur Hig rtune, or any other cha- 
2, To enter unlawfully on another 's ground. | 5 . | , Lat. rind 2 I ha' been enitieg all this night unto all the tie 
heir morals and œconomy 3 2. [trias, N triade, Pr.] And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
Moſt perfectly they made agree: | Three united. In his election. Ben Jonſon. 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, e * from try.] | If the heads of the triber can be taken off, and 
Thu treſpaſe d on the other's ground. Prior, | 1. Teſt; examination. | the miſled multitude will ſee their error, ſuch extent 
RE'SPASS. 7. . ftreſpas, F rench.] With trial fire touch me his finger end; ol mercy is honourable. Bacon. 
- | 1 Brant « | Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
1. Tranſgreffion ; offence, II he be hafte, the'flame will back deſcend, =| Jod „ row hall rear you to the ſun, or ran) 
.-* "Your purpos'd low correction | And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, | our tribe, and water from th" ambroſial 3 
Ts _— as baſeſt _ 1 meaneſt wretches It is che fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shakſpeare. md ne e ee nb 11 
| 522 [8 . "3s « 0 | _ * 
**. er ich. e 97% bare, i © Experiment 3 act of examining by expe- To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood, 5 
Are punith'd Win God incenſe his ire Ptare. ene, Houſes to build Tate 
| i | A ; ,"_ 3 | | e 
For ſuch a petty rreſpaſs ? Mitton 1 leave him to your gracious acceptance, I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of this 


2. Unlawful entrance on another's * Whoſe trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. happy tribe of men, ſince, by the preſent parlia» 


| Shakſpeare.\| ment, the raee of frecholders is ſpreading into the 
Trxe'sPASSER, 2. J. [from tre/paſs. Skilfulgardeners make trial of the ſeeds by put-|| remoteſt corners. e 


1. An offender; a tranſgreſſor. I ting them into water gently boiled; and if good, > It is often uſed in contempt. | ; 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's they will ſprout within half an hour : . _ Folly and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 
end. | There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both 


to the re and underſtanding, pending _ our The common ſubjeds of our NO 
own obſervation and repeated trials of thy iſſues and | -p, ; ; RT A Id. 
| | . Il rence, | IRI BLET of IRIBO ULET. 2. /. A gold. 
for which the owner may have an action of trelpaſ's ef Amador ee e ep ""1i/kins.| ſmith's tool for making rings. Arnſw. 

againſt me. ES OTE Mallon. 3. Experience; experimental knowledge. Tzx1BUL A'TION, . / [tribalation, l r.] 
Tax'ss ED. adj. [from træſe, Fr.] Knotted Others had 2rial of cruel mockings and ſcourgings. | Perſecution ; diſtreſs; vexation; diſtur. 


If 1 come upon another's ground without his li- 
cence, or the licence of the law, I ama treſpaſſer, 


or curled. | . 2 Hebreus. bance of life, 
Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mourn, | 4+ Judicial examination. 1 } Tribulation being preſent cauſeth ſorrow, and 
But for the lad, whom long I lov'd ſo dear, Trial is uſed in Jaw for the examination of all] being imminent breedeth fear. Hooker, 
Now loves a laſs that all his love doth ſcorn, cauſes, civil or criminal, according to the laws of The juſt ſhall dwell, 
He plunged in pain his 7reed locks doth tear. our realm: the trial is the iſſue, which is tried | And, after all their eriba/ations long, | 

275 : Spenſer, | upon the inditement, not the inditement mw K See golden days fruitful of golden deeds, Milton. 
a . * | owell, | | eath becomes 

TRE'SSES. W I without a ſingular. L rrgſſe, Ale hath reſiſted law, | His final remedy; and afte? life - 

Fr. zreccia, Ital.] A knot or curl of | And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd | 
hair. | Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakſpeare. | By faith, and faithful works. Milton. 
Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and Our church taught us to pray, that God would, 
| night! judicial rials betwixt rich and poory that either not only in all time of our tribulation, but in all 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 2 —— * or 2 _ wy A. time of our wealth, deliver us. Aiterbury. 
Boas f un. ey ſhall come upon their 7r/a/, all their WER FRET * 
Brandiſh your ery! 3 e ſky! Shakſpeare 3 rely eee 1 Nelſon. Tais u'N AL. . /. l ribunal, Latin and 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 5. Temptation; teſt of virtue, | French, ] 3 re 

Of her looſe rrefſes bid. Milton. Leſt our trial, when leaſt ſought, _ 1. The feat of a judge. | 
Adam had wove [May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, I'-th* market place, on a fribunal ſilvet'd, 
Of choiceſt flow rs a garland to adorn [| The willinger 1 go. Milian. Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 

Her zrefſes, and her rural labours crown. Milton.” No ſuch company as them thou ſaw'ſt | Were publickly enthron'd, ' Shakſpeare. 
Fair treſſet man's imperial race enſnare, Intended thee ; for ui“ only brought, He ſees the room | 

And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. Pope. To ſee how thou couldſt judge of fit and meet. Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 

Then ccaſe, bright ny mph! to mourn PE eb OH | Milton. Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, 

+. hair, | | Every ſtation is expoſed to fome tria/s, either | And judges grave on high tribunals frown, Waller. 

Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! | temptations that provoke our appetites, ar diſquiet There is a neceſſity of fianding at his rribzmnel, 

Not all the treffes that fair hair can boaſt | our fears, g Rogers. who is infinitely wiſe and juſt. Seu, + - nn 
. Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loſt, Pope. 6, State of being tried. 15 l "y . ene —4 7 85 2 an earthly /. = 
. 4 . n Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. h, might re be conſtituted judge d the MM 

. wy oof 1 French. ] : Ile is © be all made of Tighs and tears; whole world, | Mahlen. Ne 

aA... as It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, 2. A court of juſtice. ES 

2. A moveable form by which any thing 15 | All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience ; | Summoning arch-angels to proclaim | 
ſupported. x ts en All purity, all trial, all obſervance. Shakſpeare! Thy dread !ribunal. Milton, 

Taz. . / [probably from trims, Lat.] | TRIA/NGLE. . , [rriangle, Fr. frian- TR1'BUNE. 2. ,. [tribun, tribunus, Lat.] = 
An allowance made by merchants to re- | gu/um, Lat.] A figure of three angles. 1 An officer of Rome (choſen by the 1 
tailers, which is tour pounds in every The three angles of a triangle are equal to tuo people. | 1 

hundred weight, and four pounds for right ones. | Locle, . b heſe are the tribunes of the people, | i 


' walte or refuſe of a commodity. Bailey. Tzx1a'NGULAR« adj. ¶ triangularis, Lat.] The tongues o' th common mouth 1 do deſpiſe 


Tzz'THINGs, 2. /. [trethingi, 3 HFlaving three angles, T 5 2 TO 1 


I 


— 
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| FRI 
- Tar/cx8r + adi. [from rrict. ] Pretty, This| 
is a word of endearment. Obſolete, 
Tube fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garnifh'd like him, that for a 1rickſy word 


_ Defy the matter. Shakſpeare. 
All this ſervice have I done fince I went. 
My zrickſy ſpirit! Shakſpeare. | 


| 


| 


Tr1co RPORAL, adj. [tricorpus, Latin. 
Having three bodies. | 
TAID E. adj. [among hunters; zride, Fr.] 
Short and ready. Bailey. 
 TTr1/penT. 2. J. [trident, Fr. tridens, Lat.] 
A three-forked ſceptre of Neptune. 
His nature is too nobſe for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his ident. 
307 Shakſpeare. 
Canſt thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the quick? 
Or in his ſkull thy barbed tient ſtick ? andys. 
He lets them wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wield their little trident. 
Several find a myſtery in every tooth of Neptune's 
Trident. 3 Addif.n. 
Tzr/dentT. adj. Having three teeth, 
Tri'D1NG. 1. / vi F inqa, Saxon; rather 


trithing. | The third part of a county or | 


ſhire, This diviſion is uſed only in 
Yorkſhire, where it is corrupted into 
riding. h . 
TAI DU AN. 2dj. from triduum, Lat.] 
1. Laſting three days. | 


2. Happening every third day, 


'Tr1E'NNIAL. adj. Itriennit, Lat. triennal, 
French.] 
1. Laſting three years. 

paſſed the bill for triennia/ parliaments. 

| | King Charles, 

Richard the third, though he came in by blood, 
yet the ſhort time of his triennial reign he was 
without any, and proved one of my beit lawgivers. 

| _ Howel. 
2, Happening every third year, 
Tz1'R. u. /. [from y. 
1. One who tries experimentally. 

The ingenious triert of the German experiment 
found, that their glaſs veſſel was lighter when the 
air had been drawn out than before, by an ounce 
and very near a third. | 

2. One who examines judicially. 
Courts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts 
of parliament, and whether they are truly pleaded 
or not; and therefore they are the rriers of _ 

There ſhould be certain triert or examiners ap- 

pointed by the ſtate to inſpe the genius of every 

particular boy. 5 | : Spear. 

3. Teſt; one who brings to the teſt. 

. Vou were uſed 
To fay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 

That common chances common men _ - wh 
e 3 
To TäITALLOW. v. a. [trer, Latin, and 

_  pealza, Sax. a harrow.] To plow land 

the third time before ſowing. Bailey. 
The beginning of Auguſtin the time of !rifallow. 
ing, or latt plowing before they ſow their Wheat. 

— Vie 4 Mortimer. 

"Tx1'r1D. adj. (no botaniſts, ] Cut or 

divided imo three parts, . 

\Tz1r1'sruULARY. adj. eres and Jifula, 
Lat.] Having three pipes. | 

Many of that ſpecies whoſe rrififulary bill or 
- crany we have beheldd. , B 
To TIL E. v. x. [try/elen, Dutch. ] 


1. To act or talk without weight or dig- 
nity; to act 
„ e 

When they ſaw that we ovght to abrogate ſuch 
piſh ceremonies as are unprofitable, or elſe might 
ave other more profitable in their ſtead, they tif. 


with levity ; to talk with 


Milton. 


Boyle, ; 


n. For humble ſheep to crop, and goats to brouze. 


s TRI 


us, unleſs they mean that we ought to a 


popiſh ceremonies. er. 

2. To mock; to play the fool. | 
Do pot believe, 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility, 
I thus would play and rifle with your reverence. 
Shakſpeare. 

3. To indulge light amuſement: as, he 

triflcd all his time. 


Whatever raiſes a levity of mind, a zrifling 
ſpirit, renders the ſoul incapable of ſeeing, appre- 
hending, and reliſhing the doctrines of piety. Law. 

4. To be of no importance. 0 

'Tis hard for every triffing debt of two ſhillings 

to be driven to law. Spenſer. 
To Tr1'FLE. v. a, To make of no impor- 
tance, Not in uſe, | 

Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time I've ſeen | 
Hours dreadful and things ſtrange; but this ſore 
night | | 
Hath triffed former knowiogs. Shakſpeare. 
Tr1'FLs../: [from the verb.] A thing of 
no moment. i . 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 
Win us with honelt tries, to betray us 
In deep conſequence. Shakſpeare. 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad Rabelais and Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dowſabell, 
With ſuch poor trifles playing: 
Others the like have labour'd at, 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, 
And many of they know not what, : 
But that they muſt be ſaying, Drayton, 
The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is neglected, 
| to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive uneafideſs of our deſires pur- 
ſuing !rifles. 1 ö Locke. 
Brunetta's wiſe in actions great and rare, 
But ſcoras on tries to beſtow her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 
Becauſe the occaſion is beneath her aim. 
Think nought a ?rifle, though it ſmall appear; 
Small ſands the mountain, moments make the year: 
And rrifles life, Your care to !riflesgive, 
Or you may die before you truly live. Young. 
TRIYLER. z. /. [trifelaar, Dutch, ] One 
who acts with levity ; one that talks with 
folly. 3 & 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Durer were the more !riflers, whereof the one would 
make a perſonage by geometrical proportions, the 

bother by taking the beſt parts out of divers faces to 
make one excellent, ; Bacon. 

Shall I, who can enchant the boiſt'rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move 
Shall I be baffled by this trier, love? Granville. 

As much as ſyſtematical learning is decried by 
ſome vaia !riflers of the age, it is the happieſt way 


to furniſh the mind with knowledge. Watts. 
Triſlers not ev'a in trifles'can excel; ß 
Tu ſolid bodies only poliſh well. Young. 


Tr1'rL1NG. adj, [from zriffe,)} Wanting 
worth; - unimportant ; wanting weight, 
To a foul ſupported with an aſſurance of the divine 
| favour, the honours or afflictions of this life will be 
equally trißing and contemptible. Rogers. 
Tx1'#L1NGLY, adv. | from triſfing.] With. 
out weight; without dignity ; without 
importance, 


ous current of their own thoughts, muſt never 
humour their minds in being thus irif/ing/y 75 


Ta1iro'LiaTE. adj. [tres and folium, Lat. 
Haring three leaves. 755 


| Trifeliatecytiſus reſtrain'd its bougbe 


| Harte. 
Tarox M. adj. [triformis, Latin] Having 
a triple ſhape. 8 7 
Ihe moon her monthly round 
Still ending, ſtill renewing through gaid heav'n, 
With borrow'd light her countenance tri | 


_ aud they beat the air about nothing which toucheth 


te all 


Heoce fills, and exopties, to enlighten th! earth. | 
| 94 Ty wk es Milton. 


| 


Thoſe who are carried away with the ſpontane- | 


$6 


| Tar'corh. x, . [derived by Jumar from 
trigue, French; from intricare, Latin, ] See 


TR&rICKER, 
t. A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep 


ground, 


2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 


cock of the gun. 

The pulling the trigger of the gun with which 
the murder is committed, has no natural connection 
with thoſe ideas that make up the complex one, 
murder, Locke. 


TrxrG1NnTALS. x, J. [from triginta, Latin, 


thirty. ] 
Trentals or 7rigintals were a number of maſſes 
to the tale of thirty, iaſtituted by St. Gregory. , 
Aylife, 


Tar'cLYyPH, 1. / [In architecture. A 


member of the frize of the Dorick order, 

ſet directly over every pillar, and in cer- 

tain ſpaces in the intercoluminations, 
Harris. 

The Dorick order has now and then a ſober 
garniſhment of lions? heads in the cornice, and of 
tryglyphs and metopes always in the frize. Woltone 

Te.1'GON, n. J r.] A triangle. A 
term in aſtrology. 

The ordinary height of a man ninety-ſix digits, 
the ancient Egyptians eſtimated to be equal to that 
myſtical cubit among them- ſtiled paſſus Ibidis, or 
the tigen that the Ibis makes at every Rep, conſiſt- 
ing of three latera, each thirty-two digits, Hale, 

TR1'GONAL. adj. [from trigon.] Triangu- 
lar; having three corners, 


A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhotinto numerous trigonal 
pointed ſhoots of various ſizes, found growing to one 
tide of a perpendicular fiſſure of a ſtratute of ſree- 
ſtone, Woodward, 


TRIGONO'METRY. ». /. Irres and 
tui p.] The art of meaſuring triangles, 
or of calculating the ſides of any triangle 
ſought, and this is plain or ſpherical, 

Harris,” 
On a diſcovery of Pythagoras, all rrigonometry, 
and conſequently all navigation, is founded. 
| 1 Cuardian. 

TrIGONOME'TRICAL, adj, [from ri gono- 
metry.) Pertaining to trigonometry. 

TR1LA!TERAL. adj. [ rilateral, Fr, tres 
and /atus, Lat.] Having three ſides. 

TRILL.. #. /.. [trilh, Tralian.] Quaver ;. 
tremulouſneſs of muſick. N 

Long bas a race. of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, | 
Combat in 1ri/ls, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon, 

To T81LL, v. 4. [from the noun,] To 
utter quavering, | Ls Os 

Through the ſoit ſilence of the liſtening night, 
The ſober-ſuited ſongſtreſs tri//s her lay. Thomſor, 

To TRILL, v. . | 

1. To trickle; to fall in drops or ſlender 

"ſtreams, 7 8 1 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
ſtration of grief? 05 
Aye; ſhe took em; read em in my preſence z 
And now and then an ample tear wilt'd down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakſpeare. 


2. To play in tremulous vibrations of 


ſound. N 
Am I call'd upon the grave debate, 
To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet ? 


As 
Tx1'LL1ON. 2. , [A word Nene þ 
Locke, ] A million of millions of mil. 
lions; a million twice multiplied by a. 
million. e e 1.53 


TxITLU “MIN AR. adi. [ erilumitarir, 
RILU/MINOUS, Latin. Having, 
three lights. | Nie. 


. 


6 75. . N 7¹ * 
Tan, adj, Zern mme 8, Sax. completzd.] 
4 


1 
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2. Todreſs; to decorate. 


ſculpture. 


2 2 Fin off the ſmall ſuperſtuous branches. Mort. 
4. To make neat; to adjuſt, 


F. To balance a veſſel. 


wou river fix his thought, but trim his time away. | 
ene, i | | 

. Frim, . /. Dreſs; geer ; ornaments, | 
II is now a word of flight contempt. | | 


— 

4 «xY , - 2 

Al hot, and bleeding, will we 
Y 7 n ns * 


N | 
„ in 
* 2 * N 


nn 


Wie tpg: arten up. Ie is uſed || 


Wich flight | 
Tꝰ one paine in cottage doth take, 
When i other trim bowers do make. Tuſſer. 


1 A trim exploit, a man y 22 
To conjure tears up in a maid's 50 
Wich Jour deriſion. * * genre 
The Dorick order has, in compariſon of thoſe 
that follow, a more maſculine aſpect, and little 
trimmer than the Tuſcan that went before, ſave a 
ſober garniſhment now and then of lions“ heads in 
the cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopes always in 
the frize, ane} NC a IC + FEOF 
Doft thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, _ 
So trim, ſo diſſolute, ſo looſely dreſt? den. 
To Ta IM. v. 4. [Efiuntnan, Sax. 70 Build. 
1. To fit out. | 
| _ Malicious eenſurers erer, 1 
s rav' nous fi es do a veſſel follow 3 
That is new !rimm'd, Sbalſſpeure. 


Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And 1 was trimm'd in [ulia's gown. Sha#ſpeare. 


Penayroyal and orpin they uſe in the country to 
trim their houſes, binding it with a lath againſt a 
6 wall. Bacon. 


Two arts attend architecture, like her principal 
gentlewomen, to dreſs and trim her, picture and 


The victim beaftthat was for altars preſt, 
| Trimn'd with white ribbons and with garlands 


dreſt, * 
Sunk of himſelf. _ Dryden. | 
. To ſhave ; to clip. Fr 
Mephiboſheth had neither dreſſed his feet, nor 
trimmed his beard. 2 Samuel. 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings like a beard, 
Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleaſ 


es. 
Homwel. 


* 


I found her rimming up the diadem 
On her dead 
Go, firrah, to my cell; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. 
Vet are the men mote looſe than they 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm d, 
More ſleek, more ſoft, and flacker limb d. Ben F. 
To blaſt the living gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths herſelf had tainted, frimm'd ane w. 


Shakſp. 


When workmen fit a piece into other work, they 

ſay they trim in a piece. Moxon. 

EFEach muſe in Leo's golden days | 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays. 


| O'er globes, and ſceptres, now, on thrones it 
„ 7 
Now, trims the midnight lamp in college celle. | 


Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat. 


| Spect᷑ator. 
6. It has often up emphatical. N 5 9 4 
Ile gave you all the duties of a man, Fa V3. 
_ 1 Trimin'd«jyour praiſes with a princely tongue, 


Spoke your deſervings like a chronicle. Shakſpeare. | 7; 
To TaIM. v. 1. To balance; to fluctuate 
between two parties. 


It ſuch by rrimming and time- ſerving, which are 
| but two words for the {ame thing} betray the church 
dy nauſeating her pious orders, this will produce 
confuſion. w Rin \ Sonth. 
Foo men to pretend that their will 45 that law, | 
| while all beſides their will ſerves the faction; what 
is this but a groſs, fulſome juggling with their duty, 
and s kind of trimming it between 


© | "He Who would hear what ex'fy fool cord ſay," | 


* 


South, 


Dryden. q 


Wotton. | 


 Tar'NAL. adj. [rinus, Lat.] Threefold. 


miſtreſs, Shakſpeare, | _ 


| aſpeRt of planets placed in three angles of 
a a trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by 
Dietel. 


and the devil? | 5 | 
| Touching the picture of ihe FÞdO's 1 hold it 


* þ % 
TRI 
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Vouꝛr labourſome and = trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. _ _ Shakſpeare. 
The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
The Phœnix daughter of the vanquiſh'g old, 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, 
And on her ſhadow rides in floating gold. Dryden. 
Trxr'MLY. adv. [from 7rim.} Nicely ; 
neatly, = Jo | 
Her yellow golden hair | | | 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought. Spenſer. 
The mother, if of the houſhold of our-lady, will 
have her ſon cunning and bold, in making him to 
live trimly. : Aſcbam. 
TRIMMER. 2. /. [from trim.] 
1. One who changes fides to balance par- 
ties; a turncoat. 3 
N The ſame bat taken after by a weazel begged for 
mercy: No, ſays the weazel, no mercy to a mouſe: 
Well, ſays t'other, but you may ſee by my wings 
that I am a bird; and fo the bat *ſcap'd in both by 


— 


playing the trimmer. L'Eftrange. 
I To confound his hated coin, * 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, tories, /rimmers. Swift. 


2, A piece of wood inſerted, | 
Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, 
they muſt fit in the ſummer and the girders, and all 
the joiſts and the tr/mmers lor the ſtair- caſe. 

| ; ſoxcn. 

Tx1'MMING, 7. % [from trim.] Orna- 

mental appendages to a coat or gown. 
Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too | 
heavy, and like a dreſs without fancy ; and the laſt 
without the firſt is too gay, and but tear. F 
art, 


petty elegance of dreſs, 


Like many an angel's voice, 
Singing before th* eternal majeſty, 5 
In their trinal triplicity on high. . Spenſer, 

That far-beaming blaze of maj | 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 


_ Milton. 


. To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 
He laid aſide. | 235 
TxIxR. 2. /. Itrine, Fr. trinus, Lat.] An 


aſtrologers to be eminently benign. 
1 To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects 
In ſextile, ſquare, and rrine, and oppolite, | 
Of noxious efficacy. | Milton, 
Now frequent rines the happier lights among, 
And * Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new-laid works 8 
1 0% N tC 87,1 1 15 Y A, 
From Atiesright-ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle; now ſince the lines 
4 Nan ee times touch the round, and meet three 
es i EO Ty OY 
eser they meet in apgles thoſe are wines. | | 


— 


Sou” r ech. | 
Ti Laar. 3. a. [from the non] "To. 
put in a trine aſpeQ;, . -: ;.- 
This advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrunz __ 
By fortune he was now to Venus find, 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd. 


TRINITY. #. /. {rrizitas, Lat. triits, 
Fr.] The incomprehenſible union of 


3 


Peacham. 
la my whole eſſay there is not any thing like en 
objection againſt he thinity.. . 

1 his Skinner derives 


blaſphemous and utterly unlaw 


They cont like ſacrifi es in their trim, ; 
d to the fire - eyed mail of * War, 


* * 
3 F 
2 k 


them i 


. 
4 


— K 


e. 


3. To tumble ; to titubate. 


the Three Perſons in the Godhead, {| 


| RI'NKET. * | 1 
- ſomewhat ha uy rom !ringuet, Fr. trin- 


TRI 
1. Toys dnaments of dreſs; ſupe ls: 
ties of decoration. | 88 
Beauty aud uſe can fo well agree together, 


all the rrinkers wherewith they are attired, 
not one but ſerves to ſome neceſſary purpoſe 


that of 
here i 


1 Sid 
They throng who ſhould buy firſt, as if my 3 


kets had deen hallowed. Sbalſpeare 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the ſawcy ſteward ſay, 
Pack up with all your trinkets, aud away, 
| 3 Dtyden. 
She was not hung about with toys and iner, 
tweezer-caſes, pocket · glaſſes. Arburbnor. 
How Johnny Wheedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phyllis all her trintets pawn'd. Swift, 
2. Things of no great value; tackſe; 
tools. 1 1 ; k 
What huſbandlie huſbands, except they be fooles 
But hand ſom have fRtorehouſe for trinkets and tooles? 
K \ ; Tuſſer, 
So with all your ſervants and 2rinkers about you, 
L' Eftrange, 
TRr10'BoL AR. adj. [ triobularis, Lat.] Vile; 
mean; worthleſs. | 
Turn your libel into verſe, and then it may paſs 
current amongit the balladmongers for a triobolar 
ballad. | Cheynel, 
To Tie, v. a. [ireper, French; ripper, 
Dutch. 
1. To ſupplant; to throw by ſtriking the 
feet from the ground by a ſudden mo- 
tion. 


: 


He conjunct 
Tripp'd me behind. | 
Be you contented, 
To have a ſon fet your decrees at nought, 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon. 
i" ar Shakſpeare, 
2. To ſtrike from under the body. 
I !ript up thy heels and beat thee. Shakſpearr, 
The words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels 
of his cauſe; I had once reſolved. To reſolve pre- 
ſuppoſeth deliberation, but what deliberation can 
there be of that which is inevitably determined by 
cauſes without ourſelves? Biramball. 
3. To catch; to detect. 
TT Theſe women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh d. Shakſpear:. 
To TRIP, v. 2. 


1. To fall by loſing the hold of the feet. 
2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

| Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eaſily his 
adverſaries, if any where they chance to trip, preſ- 
ſeth him as thereby making all forts of men God's 
(1 EReEWens- 124 571. 1350 a) 51nd of Hooker, 
Virgil is ſo exact in eve word, that none can be 
changed but ſor a worſe : he pretends ſometimes to 
trip, but it is to make you think him in danger 
when moſt ſecure. | 5 Dryden. 
Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſecure 
a a retention of the things committed to the memory, 
cannot certainly know where it will trip and fail 
them. 8 ee ee ee South. 
Wꝛin mines in mixed company, making his real 
- ignorance appear a ſeeming one: our club has caught 
him tripping, at which times they never ſpare 
ahh ee 
+++. Several writers of uncommon erudition would en- 
poſe my ignorance; if they caught me ripping na 
matter of ſo great moment. _ | Spettatrr, 


Shakſpeare, 


I may have the idea of a man's drinking till his 
tongue trips, yet not know that it is called druoken- 
% ˙ 6 Locte. 


x : 


4. To run ligbtix. 
enn b 


III fence ad, | 
- Trip we afterthe night's ſhade. Sha lſpeare. 
2 the old ſaying is, che third pays for all ; the iri- 
plex, fir, is a good rripping meaſure, Shakſpeare- 


He throws his arm, and with a long- drawn daſn 
Blends all together; theo diſtinctiy trips 


chello, Ital. a topfail. I rather imagine 
it . corrupted. from ericket, ſome. petty 


From this to that; then quick returniog ſkips. 


ſinery or decoration. ] 


Mo 


: 


| Add nebst this again, aud pauſes there. 


% 


eil 
On old Lyczus, or Cyllene hoar, 
vis no more in twilight ranks; 
hrough Erymanth your loſs deplore, 

A better ſoil ſhall give ye thanks, 
She bounded by, andtripp*d ſo light 
They had not time to take a ſteady fight, Dryden. 

Stay, ny mp! » he. cried, I follow nat a foe 3 
Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. 
n Dryden, 
Well thou doſt to hide from common fight | 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 
Tripping from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryden. 
"He'll make a _ 2 8 
ſerve to i ore victor's chariot. 
n n Addiſon. 
The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures 
in ſeulptuie and painting, ſeem to have gathered the 
wind when the perſon is in a poſture of :ripping for- 


Milian. 


ward. Addiſan. 
- In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies !rip in petticoats. | Prior, 


They gave me iuſtructions how to llide down, 
and trip up the ſteepeſt ſlopes. Pope. 


5+ To take a ſhort voyage, 


Tal f. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſtroke or catch by which the wreſtler 

ſupplants his antagoniſt. 

b 6 Fo diſſembling 5 what wilt thou be, 

When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe? 

Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 

That thine own i ſhall be thine overthrow ? 

- Im 4 | Shakſpeare. 

He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his fae to foil. Dryden. 
It was a noble time when 7rips and Corniſh hugs 

could make. a, man immortal. Addiſon. 

2. A ſtumble by which the foothold is loſt, 

3. A failure; a miſtake, | Mp 

- He ſaw his way, but in ſo ſwift a pace, 

To chuſe the ground might be to loſe the race: 

They then, who of each trip th? advantage take, 


ryden. 
Each ſeeming trip, and each digreffive burt, l 

Diſplays their caſe the more, e ens 08 
| Party; nt I te. 

4. A ſhort voyage or journey, 
| F took a trip to Desde the death of the 7 
| Pope. 
Trx1'PARTITE, at, [tripartite, Fr. tripar- 
titgs, Lat.] Divided, into three parts; 
having three carreſpondent copies 3 rela- 
ting to three parties. 1 93/64 bf 
Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Shakſpeare. 
Taz1Pe. 2. /. [iripe, Fr, trippa, Italian and 
8 iſh, . | ah ; 8 


. 


1. The inteſtines ; the guts. i 
How ſay you to a fat ripe finely broil'd 
Ike it well. Shakſpeare.. 


In private draw your poultry, clean your i 25 | 


ae 8 Ling. 
2, It is uſed in ludicrous language for the 


Having three feet. | RE >, 
PETALOUS, adj. Les and . 7 
Haxing a flower couſiſting of three 
leaves. e ne 
Tatrnr non. =. /. [triphthongue, Fr. 
geiz and Sen. A coalition of three 
_  : vowels to form one ſound : as, eau, He. 
Tazr'pLy, adj. [ triple, Fr, triplex, triplus, 
Latin. 3 —— — 


1. 'Threefold ; conſiſting of three con- 
Joined. | 
The ple pillar of the world transforms 
p . tra Þ 26-3 
Toto a trumpet's — oh ;  Shakſpe 
night and ſł 3 
How are e r in triple knot, 
Againſt th* unarmed weakneſs of one virgin, 
Alone and helpleſs | Milton, 


- 


* 1 


Find but thoſe faylts which they want Ne een 


TzxrrzDAL, adj. [tres and per, Lalin.] “ 


TRI 


Thrice happy pair! ſo near ally'd 
In royal Mood al virtue too: : 

Now love has you together ty d. | 
May none this triple knot undo! Walter. 

By thy triple ſnape as thou art ſeen 
In heavin, earth, hell, grant this. Dryden. 

Strong Alcides, after he had ſlain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 
His captive herds, Dryden, 

Outbounc'd the maſtiff of the Wee head ; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled, Swift. 

2. Treble; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a modera'e meaſure be- 
twixt the higheſt and loweſt ; but if we had taken 
only a triple proportion, it would have been ſufficient. 

| Burnet. 

If then the atheiſt can have no imagination af 
more ſenſes than five, why wan he ſuppoſe that a 
body is capable of more? If we had double or triple 
as many, there might be the ſame ſuſpicion for 
a greater number without end. entley. 

To Tr1pLE. v. a. [from the adjevtive. | 
1. To treble ; to make thrice as much, or 


as many, 

To what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when nature 
hath more to declare than groans and ftrong cries ; 
more than ſtreams of bloody ſweat ; more than his 
doubled and trip/-d prayers can expreſs? Hooker. 
If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in no 

long ſpace of time his limited quantity would be 
tripled upon us. Swift. 
2. To make threefold. | 


Time, action, place, are ſo preſerv'd by thee, 
That e'en Corneille might with envy ſee 
Th' alliance of his tried unity. Dryden. 
T:R1/pLET. u. /+ 15 triple.] vt 
1. Three of a kind. 
| There fit C—nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, 

How they ſwagger from their garriſon; . 

Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell? © Sf. 
2. Three verſes rhyming together : as, 

Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the foll reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march and energy divine. Pope. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 

May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, 

Warm with new fires, and pleas'd with new com- 
| 0000 nol 100 . 
Il frequently make uſe of triplet rhymes; becauſe 
tbey bound the ſenſe, making the laſt verſe. of the 

triplet a pindarick. Drydep. 
Tzx1/pLiCAaTE. adi. from triplex, Lat.] 
Made thrice as much. 3 6 
| Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes 
to each other; which ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 
triple. £ Tak Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, 
dear a duplicate or ?rip/icate proportion one to an- 
other. | Grew, 
Tzx1pLiica'tiION. », { [from zriplicate.] 
The act of treblipg, or adding three 
BEE 
Since the margin of the viſitle horizon in the 
| heavenly, globe is parallel with that in the earthly, 
accounted but one hundred and tweaty miles diame- 
ter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the azimuths, or ver- 
tical circles, by plication of the ſame diameter of 
one hundred and twenty. Glanville. 


Tar1eL!ciry, x. J. [triplicite, Fr. from 
 \ triplex, Latin} Trebleneſs; ſtate of 
being threefold. | PLS and on 


i 
? 
' 


have the arms of a foreigner, the diſcantents 
jeQs, and the title of a pretender to meet. Bacon. 


| tain number of parts in your, diviſion of things. 


| Watts. 

| 'Trx1'P MADAM. 1. J. | An herb. . | 

- © Tripmadam is uſed in ſalads. — Mortimer. 

Taro. 3. /. [tripus, Latin.) A ſeat 

with three feet, ſuch as that from which 

. - the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered oracles. 
Tuo ripods caſt in antick mould 
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It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, on | 
fu 


Aﬀe&not duplicities nor triplicitiet, nor any cer- 1 


* 


TRI 
Tar'roLy, 1. / [I be from the place 


2 it is brought.] A ſharp cutting 
and. | 
Im poliſhing glaſs with putty, or !ripoly, it is not 


to be imagined that thoſe ſubſtances can by grating 
and fretting the glaſs bring all its leaſt particles to 
an accurate. poliſh. | Newton, 


Tx1'pos, 2. /. A tripod. See TRI rob. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo 
Here he ſpeaks out of his pottle, 
Or the 7ripos, his tower bottle. Ben Jonſon. 
Craz'd fool, who would be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the 7ripos, and ſpeak plain. 
? Dryden, 


TRI PRI. 2. / [from rrip.] One who 


trips. * 

Tzx1'yr1nG. adj. [from trip.] Quick; 
nimble, 0 
The clear ſun of the freſh wave largely drew, 

As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhrink 

From ſtanding lake, to ripping ebb; that ftole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep, Milton, 
Tz1r'pPING, 2. / {from zrip.]J Light 
dance, | 
Back, ſhepherds, back, enough your pla 
Here be without duck e ie ohh 
Other !rippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes. Milton. 
Tr1'epINGLY. adv, [from tripping.] 
With agility ; with ſwift motion, 
This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance jt !rippingly, . , Shakfpeare. 
Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it as many of qur players do, 1 had as 
lieve the town-crier had ſpoke my lines. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
TRI Tor BE. 2. J. [triptoton, 'Latin,| A 
noun uſed but in three caſes, Clarke. 
TrIPU'DIARY. adj. [tripudium, Latin,] 
Performed by dancing. | 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like/ſucceſs when 
he continued the tripudiary augurations. Brown. 


Tzievubia'TION, 2. /. [rtripudium, Lat.] 


T Act of dancing. ha 
TRrIRE'ME, 2, J. [triremis, Lat.] A galley 
with three benches of oars on a fide. 


Tk 18E'CTION, . J. [tres and ſectia, Lat.] 
Diviſion into three equal parts: the tri- 
ſection of an angle is one of che deſide- 
rata of geometry. n | 

Tr1'sTFUL. adj. [triftir, Latin.] Sad; 
melancholy ; gloomy ; ſorrowful, A bad 
word. | 

Heav'n's face doth glow 4 
With 2ri/ful viſage ; and, as gainſt the doom, 

I though lick at the act. | Shakſpeare, 
TRISVU'LC, 2. J. [triſulcus, Lat.] A thing 
of three points, | | 0 N 
Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's tri/ulc, 

to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. - I 0URs 

'TRisYLLa'BICAL. adj, Ttreſyllabe, Fr. 
from 7ri/yllable, Conſiting of three 
. 4s 

TRISY'LLABLE. z. / [tri llaba, Latio.] 

A word conſiſting of three ſyllables. 

TRITE, adi. ¶ tritus, Lat.] Worn out ; 
ſtale; eommon; not nexx·7 

Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite con- 


P . 


cern when we reflect how uncertain out time is; 


this may be thought ſo trite and obvious a reflection, 

that none can want to be reminded of it. Rogers. 
She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, : 

In phraſes batter d, ftale, and rrire, e 

Which modern ladies call polite, Su 


[Tailrzxzss 1. f. 7 Au ee 
. 7 pag 7 4 _ 3 


commonnels, :. 


Tairn 218M. 1. / [tritheiſme, Fr. Py M 


, 965) The opinion which holde three 


With two great talents of the fineſt gold, Dryden. 1 diſtin gods. 
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Tar'TURABLE. adj. [triturable, Fr. from RI TRO 


z- Victory; W 2 h fo much for theiefincom 
truurate.] Poſlible to be pounded or Eros has | thereio without repentance. 2 *. yin 
comminuted. Packt cards with-Czfar, and falſe {play's my 22. f He ſpeedily through all the hierarchies TR, 
It is not only tr/turable 1 bed to ende er | Vato an enemy's trium b, ' Shakſpeare Intends to paſs triumphant, and give laws My 
by contrition, but will not ſubſilt in a violent fire, e 1 8 A 14 - - Athens * een _: 
{A n Naos 
| Tarron a'T1 Boo * 7. , [erit 12 e admire; or — — T t 22564 eee Pope. 
8 : uration, r. 0 0 uifliag : bs boaſt Logic RIU MPHA NTLY, adv, [from triumph 
__ Lat.] Reduction of any ſub- 4. 357 my hey — | 7 Ei. . Ina triumphant manner in token of vi 
nces to powder upon a ftone with a | Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. tory; joy fully as for victory. 
muller, as colours are ground: it is alſo ' Milton, | | ViBory, with little loſs doth play 


called levigation. con card, now Upon the dancing banners of the F 
z” A quering | called Op") Who'are at hack rixaphenily fler d. Shak 


He firmer, that a pumice ſtone powdered is See Txume 
nieht 1 ., i Herſelf in perſc tk 
gb er than one entire z that abatement can hardly To Ti UMPH, v. 1. (emen, Latin; 31 | Whereon - ek he acre cl" 


— 


be avoided in trituration. | 
Tx1'ver. * + [See Txtever:] "Any  Priompher, French, This word 1 is ih =» _ ſought, 
| ö | ſo etimes on t la ay fen. 
at PRO race he ordain 4 a lady for his 3 To 1 a m ” . Through nga ranks rriumphantly ſhe 2. 
* e a victory with pomp ; to And with one glance commands ten thouſand li 
- 9 prifful; ; fair and young, and ſkill'd in * ce for victory. a Graweill 
ouſewiferies e triumpbing of the wicked i is hon and the | 2. ViRoriouſly ; with ſucceſs. : 
- Of all _ 3 and whe 2 triver, that en- Joy & the hypocrite Is * ſor a is re k Fob, | * muſt, 21 4 foreign recreant, be led | 
| Twen on A our victory, alas! begets my fears; 26.0 ith manacles along our ſtreet; or elſe 
ror. emo meaſure. he ber Chapman + | Can you not then was without my. tears? 1 2 tread on thy country's ruin, 
Who thruſts beoeath Baucis overcame, = 2. To obtain victory. | With inſ⸗ 3 l ar 
death the limping leg a . ee fough , many F 3. 1 2 olent exu tation. 
" ghty governing lye goes round the world, 


ſuade Solyman to forbear to uſe his forces any far= | ang has almoſ 


Tarviai. adj, [2ri jvial, French; trivial ther againſt the chriſtians, over whom he had ſuffi- t baniſhed truth out of it; and ſs 


Latin. ] _ ciently triumphed, and turn them he Perſi ' reigning !riv ntly in its ſtead, is the ſource of 
2] Vide worth <; i ane ſack as by nn upon t Enolles, moſt of thoſe conſuſions that plague the — 
| be picked up in the highway. Then all this earthly grofſoeſs quit | 55 
Be ſubjefts great, and worth a poet's voice Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever fit, Tatu MPHER. 2. / from triumpb. ] One 
= For men of ſenſe Lefpile 2 miele choice, TY. Triumphing ofer death, and chance, and ime, = | who triumphs. 
. 1 Bas, | Milton. Theſe words become your lips, as th 
| | 2. Light; trifling 3 unimportant ; 5 incon. | For! hou fix hy fi th, hesse oer th — [i And — 5 e ' alla oy 
i 8 9 * uſe 1 18 more frequent, | 8 17 Wr and gay t 1 [ In ther appaoing «mg * e 
= 0 e ef it on thy roſy ks conſeſt, WRT a 
| . — m_ 3 | 1 Thou laſt, my — — By. 8 fir | Ros - - was dedicated to Auguſtus by the ſenate, 
| ye prace, | n the ſame month he was the firſt ti 
4 But the relpects thereof are nice and trivial, To triumph o'er this deſtin d — bn . Prier. created conſul, and thrice triumpber in 3 12 8 
wu All circumſtances well coofidered. Sbalſpeare. 3. To inſult upon an Advantage gained. | - ©» Peachan, 
4x Peer 5 r oF i 1 ul 3 is it in thy ſen 8 Taro MVIRATE. 7 . . Leriumvi at 
9 i 5 would occur even ia moſt trivia 0 triumph Ike an Amazonian trall ! bakſprare. L f irazus, or 
1  Inftances, ful. Sorrow on all the pack of 50%, TrxIUMVIRL | J .triumviri, Latin, 
_ ; See yon mad fools, who, Cris trivial right, | That n thus 2 my e! ere. | As coalition or concurrence of three — 
For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Dryden. r 6 |  - Lepidus of the iriumvirate 
4 Were they coly ſome light and ii 3 Who now triump 5, and in ih excela of joy 3 1 e if Shak 
44 tions, to which the example of the _ us, | Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. Milton. The iumviri, the three corner 25 
4 Ra e e ee | Taru'MeHAL. adj, [triomphal, French; MO .. 
i 3 rs. triumpbalis, Latin; from triumph. ] Uſed | 2 mme of kings, Heat the 
[ 1 coy 9 et, the writer's "if : in celebrating vi nes 7. | Won 0 and, Francis the firſt of France, and 
$ 8 | He left 1 Charles 1. h emperor of Germany, none of the 
| 3 in ſpite of zriv{al faults, is due. Pope. only triampha/ — rdh . three could win a palm of ground but the othe 
he ancient poets are like many modern ladies ; | Bacon. | would batance it 5 1 Her £600 
Jet an a&Qtion be never ſo: trivial in itſelf, the een heay'n's door, Ie 0 s 
or in itſelf, they | + is 37 2 | With theſe the Piercies chem confederate, 
ways make it appear of the utmoſt improper. | mphal ith-1riumphel act have met. And, as three heads, conjoin in one intent, 


Steel could the works of mortal pride con found, And, inſtituting a triun virale, 


t Pope. | | 
Tar'vialLY. adv. (from ins]. . A N A my gn. | Fe Tab | Po part the land in triple government. Daniel. 


1. Com cg From diſta 
. | I EIS nt e eee e. 
; faid, where the finews of men Ian elfeminate Or on a proud rrivmpbal car . Ta UNE. adj. [tres and nas, Latin. 

nnn Bacon. | TIC“ NH HAL. 1. 4. Tirimphalic, Latin; At once three and one. 

5 erden, , I triomphal ornaments.] A token of de. f 2 N 1 ork et a ?riune deity, of God 
IALNESS, . rom trivia 4 y. iz in wom a n, | cfvcified 
1. Commonneſs ; 3 ey | 725 185 "Wh 8 ot fat cooling; brought F 2855 Burner. 
2. Lightneſs ; ID. Ak E triumphals of = hop'd fuccels. Milton. 7 o TrxoaT, v. a, [with hunters. ] To 


TRI MPH. . . en. * nes”! a1 MFHANT. ad 1 Latin; Tach as a buck does at rutting time, Di&. 


5 Fr) 1 2 15 French] * ROC AR. „Lait Trrocar, corrupted from 
1. ' celebrated. which N riffory i publickly  Captives wh to a. in car. Shabfpeare. q pal Lot F h.] A chirurgical 1 We 


4 | 
thee headlong by the heels 1 It was dran ag u triampbant chariot, which at“ Phe handle of the rrocar is n 


"Hence will I 
Unto dunghil), which den be thy grave; 1 — 5 5. e and the ee i Sd 
Wiki there eut off thy moſt ungracious head, | + Think you but that 1 Nen Cor ſtats ſecute, f TzoCHwiCaAl. adi. trechaique, Fren h; 
ee | rw, | 7 aique, French; 
1 would be fo triumphant ad 2. | e trochaicus, Lati ſiſti 
| | imes 2 — | And now to London wich lim, by 7 xocHalnTERs. 2. % T@@xavinpice | TWO 
it og _ — he pr able — men's | Theta to ho eqpuined. : . proceſſes: of the A bone, called rota- 
1 " courage. Bacon, | p 4 beyond hope, to lead ye forth | zor major and minor, in which the tendons 
$3] State of vie 5 vr oe (| t out of his inſernal pit. s Milton ' of many muſcles terminate. 5 Dick. 
{1 aq being Hows. . rious ; graced with conqueſt. - 5 TRO'CHEE.: i» fe . hens, | Lati 
1 | Sublime with ex n when tofee * in the militant church men are encommuni- oF 1 o_ A! 
1 In iriump og] 2 88 chief. Milton 4 | 2 al _ bf their offence, as for their ob- bag yt 1 Sulit ] 4 — ns 
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* 


T R O 


Teocnr'LICKS, . , [ ręexibis, Tpox;os, 2 | 


' wheel.] The ſcience of rotatory mo- 


tion, 

There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, 
- compoſed by trecvilicks, or the artifice of wheels, 
whereof ſome are kept in motion by weight, others 
without. | Brown, 
It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome 
principles in trochil:cks, or the art of wheel inſtru- 
ments; as chiefly, the relation betwixt the parts of 

' a wheel and thoſe of a balance, the ſeveral propor- 
tions in the ſemidiameter of a wheel being anſwer- 
able to the ſides of a balance. Wilkins. 


Txo'curncs. #. J. The branches on a 
deer's head. Ainſworth. 


Trocar'sCH. 2. J. [ v oxlrx ; 1 * 
French; trochi/cus, Latin.] A kind of 
tablet or lozenge. 
The frocbiſſs of vipers, ſo much magnified; and 
the fleſh of ſnakes ſome ways condited and corrected. 


Bacon. 
1 3 The part. paſl, of read. 


Jeruſalem ſhall be trodden down of the geatiles. 
Luke. 


Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ſtar, 
Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n tre down 
Under his feet, Milton. 
Ew'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And tredden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 
Tzxope. The preterit of read. | 
They trode the grapes, and made merry. Judges. 


Trode. 2. /. [from trade, pret. of zread, ] 


Footing. 
The 7rode is not ſo tickle. Spenſer, 
They never ſet foot on that ſame 7rode, 


But baulke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. 
_ _ Spenſer, 
Trxo'GLODYTE. z. ,. [Tpwyacdulng.] One 
who inhabits caves of the earth. 
Procure me a tregladyte footman, who can catch 
a roe at his full ſpeed. Arbuthnot-and Pope. 


To TROLL. v. a. [trollen, to roll, Dutch; 
perhaps from zrochlea, Latin; a thing to 
turn round.] To move circularly ; to 


drive about. 
With the phant'fies of hey troll, 
Toll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad-bread cake, 


i 


Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben Yanſon. 
To TROLL. v. 2. ) © | 
1. To roll; to run round. 

How pleaſant, on the banks of Styx, 
To troll it in a coach and fix! Swift. 


2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has 
a pulley toward the bottom, Which I 
ſuppoſe gives occaſion to the term, 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor zrowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 
Trzo'LLOP. u. ,. [A low word, I know 
not whence derived. ] A ſlatternly looſe 
woman, 
Tro'LMYDAMES. 2. / {or this word I 


know not the meaning. | 
A fellow I have known to go about with tro/my. 
dames : I knew him once a ſervant of the prince. 
1 GR  Shakſpeare. 
Tacx AGE. 2. /. Money paid for weigh. 


ing, 

TROOP, 2. /. [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; 
troope, Dutch; trop, Swediſh; troppa, | 
low. Latin, ] 1 

1. A company; a number of people col. 
lected together. | 

That which ſhould accompagy old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
1 muſt got look to have. Shakſpeare. 

Von II. 7 


TR O 
Saw you not a bleſſed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me like the ſon ? 
Shatſpeare. 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated 
ideas of unity, makes the collective mode of any 
number, as a ſcore, or a groſs ; ſo by putting toge- 
ther ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective 
ideas of 2 as a trop, an army, Locle. 
2. A body of ſoldiers. | 
ZEneas ſeeks his abſent foe, 
And ſends his flaughter'd troops to ſhades below. 


Dryden. | 


3. A ſmall body of cavalry, 
To TrooP. v. 1. [from the noun.] 
1. To march ina body. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men, 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war. 
Shakfpeare, 
| They anon 
With hundreds, and with thouſands, * 
Attended! ton. 
Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ſtandard, 
2, To march in haſte. 
Yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger, 
At whoſe approach ghoſts, wand'ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakſpeare, 
he dry ſtreets flow'd with men, | 
That zro2p'd up to the king's capacious court. 


Chapman, 


Milton. 


3. To march in company. 
I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large 
That troop with majeſty. - Sha\ſpeare. 
Tro'ores. x. J from troop.] A horſe 
ſoldier. A trooper fights only on horſe. 
back; a dragoon marches on horſeback, 
but fights either as a horſeman or foot- 
man, | 
Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing: what 
can be more indecent than for any to wear boots but 
ſroepers and travellers? yet not many years ſince it 
was all the faſhion. Grew. 
Trop E. X. 3 [7 , 
Lat.] A change of a word from its 
original ſignification ; as, the clouds fore. 
tel rain, for foreſhow. 
For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a rope. Hudibrar. 
If this licence be included in a fingle word, it 
admits of tropes; if in a ſentence, of figures, 


gon®-; trope, Fr, tropur, | 


| Dryden. 
Txo'rHieD. adj, [from trophy.) Adorned | 


with trophies. | 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory d halls invade, 
And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous _ | 
Tro'rar. 2. J. [tropeum, tropheum; Lat.] 
Something ſhown or treaſured up in 
proof of victory. 
What trepby then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, 
Ia which 1 may record the memory 
Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize 
Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? Spenſer. 
| To have borne : 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 
Before him through the city, he forbids ; 


Giviog all ropby, |, and oftent, THe 
Sbalſpeare. 


Quite from N God. 
There lie thy bones, ' 
Till we with trepbies do adorn thy tomb. Sp. 
Twice will I uot review the morning's riſe, / 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearing it. 
la ancient times, the trophies erefted upon the 
place of the victory, the triumphs of the 
upon their return, the great dooatives upon the diſ- 
banding of the armies, were things able to inflame 
all men's courage. 


| 


Shakſpeare. 


rals 


Bacon. 
Around the poſts hung helmets, darts, and ſpears, 
b 


And captive chariols, axes, ſhields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their 
Fo wars. | | Dryden. 


4 


TRO 


The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
| To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. P 
Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 
On whom praiſe ſhines, as trephies on a poſt, 
Young, 


Tac rte nl. adj. [from rrope, |] 
1. Rhetorically changed from the original 
meaning. WE) 
A ſtrict and literal acceptation of a looſe and tro- 
pical expreſſion was a ſecond ground, Brown, 
The words are tropica! or figurative, and import 
an hyperbole, which is a way of expreſſing things 
beyond what really and naturally they ate in them - 
ſelves. South, 
The foundation of all parables is, ſome analogy or 
ſimilitude between the tropical or alluſive part of the 
parable, and the thing intended by it. South, 
2. [from tropict.] Placed near the tro- 

pick ; belonging to the tropick, 
The pine apple is one of the tropical fruits. 
Salmon, 


TRO'PICK. #, /. [| tropique, Fr, tropicus, 
Lat.] The line at which the ſun turns 
back, of which the north has the tropick 
of Cancer, and the ſouth the tropick of 


Capricorn, 
Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke. 
| | Waller. 
Since on ev'ry ſea, onev'ry coaſt, 
Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſt, 
Seven times the ſun has either !ropick view'd, 
The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring rene wd. 


Dryden, 
TrorpoLo'cICal, adj. [ tropologigue, Fr. 
rn and avy®-,] Varied by 1 6 


changed from the original import of the 
— 3 R of 


Troro'Locy., 2. . Lr. and . 
A rhetorical mode of ſpeech wels ie 
tropes, or a change of ſome word from 


the original meaning. 
Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond inten- 
tion of words, they omit their ſupereonſequences, 
| Coherences, figures, or tropologies, and are not per- 
ſuaded beyond their literalities. Brown, 
Breeches ; 


Taro'sseRs, u. /. [troufſer, Fr.] 
hoſe, See Trovse. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French 
hoſe off, and in your ſtrait trofſers. Shakſpeare. 

To TxoT. v. 2. [trotter, Fr, trotten, 
Dutch, 
1. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, 
to 1ide on a bay trotting horſe, over ſour - inched. 
bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor. 

Shakſpeare. 
Whom doth time trot withal ? 

— He trots hard with a young maid, between the 
contract of her marriage ang the day it is ſolemnised: 
if the interim be but a ſevennight, time's pace is ſo 
hard, that it ſeems the length of ſeven years. 


 Shakſpeare. 
Take a gentle trot/ing horſe, and — qr 
ſee your old friends. Dennis. 


2. To walk faſt ; or, to travel on foot: in 
a ludicrous or contemptuous ſenſe. 


| Tror. 3. /. {zret, Fr. from the verb.] 


1. The jolting high. pace of a horſe, 
His honeſty is not 

Sas looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 

Caan blow away, or glitUring look it blind: 

Who rides his ſure and even trot, 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 


* 


LT Herbert. 
Here lieth one who did moſt truly 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rat 4 
While he might ill jog on and keep his tror. 
The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world 
is upon the hardeſt fror. ; | 


. 


; 
9 
1 
12 


„r . 


TroTH. 2. /. [trouth, old Engliſh; 


| % 


* Their office is the troubled air to take. 


T R O 
2. An old woman, in contempt, I know | 
not whence derived. 8 
Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old 
trot with ne'er a tooth in her head : why, nothing 
comes amiſs, ſo money comes withal. 1 wat 
How now, bold-face l cries an old trot; firrah, 
we cat ourown hens, and what you eat 37 ſteal. 
' Eftrange. 
rneoð, 
Saxon. | 
1. Belief; faith; fidelity. ER 
Saint Withold met the night-mare, | 
Bid her light and her 7roth plight. Shakſpeare, 
Stephen aſſails the realm, obtains the crown, 
Such tumults raifing as torment them both: 
Th' afflicted ſtate, divided in their tor 
25 partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 
Endures the while, | 
2, Truth; verity. 
In troth, thou'rt able to inſtruct grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit. Addiſon. 


Trxo/THLESS. adj, [from 7roth.] Faith. 


leſs; treacherous. 5 
Thrall to the faithleſs waves and trothleſi ſky. 


Daniel. 


Tro'THeLIGHT. adj, [froth and 
Betrothed ; affianced. 
This, your ſon in law, 
Is trothpligbi to your daughter, 
Txo'TTER. . /. [from trot.) 
1, One that walks a jolting pace. 
2. A ſheep's foot, © 


To TRO'UBLE. v. #. [troubler, Fr.] 

1, To diſturb; to perplex. 

An hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 

© 'Peer'd through the golden window of the eaſt, 

A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. 
4 | | * . Bhakſpeare. 

Bot think not here to trouble holy reſt. Milton. 
Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults which 


will cure, s Locke. 
2. To afflict; to grieve. 


pligbt.] 


Shakſpeare. 


it would not trouble me to be ſlain for thee, but 
much it torments me to be {lain by thee. Sidney. 
They pertinaciouſly maintain, that afflictions are 


no real evils, and therefore a wiſe man ought not to 


de troubled at them. | Tillotſox. 
Though it is in vain to be /roubled for that which 
I cannot chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be afflicted. 
| 1 Tillotſon. 
3. To diſtreſs; to make uneaſy, 
© © He had credit enough with his maſter to provide 
for his own intereſt, and zroub/ed not himſelf for 
that of others, ] Clarendon. 
Be not diſmay d nor troubled at theſe tidings. 


| Million. 
He was fore troub/cd in mind, and much diſ- 
treſſed. | 1 Maccabees. 


To buſy ; to engage overmuch. 
X 1 Martha, thou art careful, and treubled about 
many things. e .. Luke. 
5. To give occaſion of labour to. A word 
of civility or flight regard. . 
I will not trowble myſelf to prove that all terms 


* 


ate not definable, from that progreſs in infnitum 


_ which it will lead us into. 
6. To teaſe; to ve. . 
The boy ſo troubles me; 
"Tis paſt enduring. 5 Shakſpeare. 
To diſorder ; to put into agitation or 
commotion. | #2; 8 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled; 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
3 Sbhalſpeare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the 
Vater z whoſoever firſt after the troubling ſtepped in 
was made whole. ” 1. 


God looking forth will trouble all his hoft. 7 
Hear how ſhe the ear employs 3 


Locke, 


| Sens are troub/ed when they do revoke | 
Their flowing waves into themſelves „ ; 


LY 
— 


1 


8 


WA 


: 


8. [In low language.] 


2. Affliction; calamity. 


4. Uneaſineſs; vexation. 
Fairfax, : 


| Txo'uBLER, x. , [from trouble, ] Diſ- 


N 


Milton. 
Davies. 


ol juſtice. 


j 


0 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defiles the water. South. 
| The beſt law in our days is that which continues 
our judges during their good behaviour, without 
leaving them to the, mercy of ſuch who might, b 
an undue influence, trouble and pervert the 3 


| Addiſon. 

Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubled main. 
Dryden. 


Tro'uBLE. 2. J. [ trouble, Fr.] 8 
1. Diſturbance; perplexity. | 

They all his hoſt derided, while they ſtood 

A while in trouble. Milton. 


Double, double, toil and Tronble, | 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. Shakſpeare. 
3- Moleſtation ; obſtruction; inconve- 
nience. | 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 


Thy choice of flaming warriors, leſt the fiend 
Some new trouble raiſe. Milton. 


I have dream'd 
Of much offence and 7rozb/e, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton, 
TRO'UBLE-STATE, 2. /. [trouble and Rate.) 
Diſturber of a community; publick 
makebate. 1 : | 
Thoſe fair baits theſe trozble-fates ſtill uſe, 
Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, 
Muſt be caſt forth. | Daniel. 


turber ; confounder. | 
Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, 

Quoth he, the frouhler of my happy peace, 

And vowed foe of my felicity. Spenſer, 
Heav'ns hurl down their indignation 

On thee, thou 7roub/er of the poor world's peace 

Sbaßſpeare. 
The beſt temper of minds deſireth good name 

and true honour; the lighter, popularity and ap- 


plauſe; the more depraved, ſubjection and tyranny ; | TRO'VBR. 2. J. I trouver, French, | 


as is ſeen in great conquerors and zroudlers of the 

world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bacon. 
He knowing well that nation muſt decline, 

Whoſe chief ſuppert and finews are of coin, 

Our nation's folid virtue did oppoſe | 

To the rich roub/ers of the world's repoſe. Waller. 
The ſword juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce ſaſely 

be ſheathed, till the power of the great 7roubler of 

our peace be pared, as to be under no apprehenſions 
for the ſuture. 3 Atterbury. 


Tro'UBLESOME, adj. [from trouble.] TS 
1. Vexatious; uneaſy; afflictive. 


Heav'n knows ; 
By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crowu; and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head: | 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. | 
25 5 5 Sbalſpeare. 
He muſt be yery wiſe that can-forbear being 
. troubled at things very 7roubleſome, Tillotſon. 
2, Full of moleſtation. Rp 
Though our paſſage through this world be rough 
and troubleſome, yet the trouble will be but ſhort, 


and the reſt and contentment at the end will be an | 


| 


ample recompence. Atterbury. 
3. Burdenſome ; tireſome ; weariſome. 
My mother will never be roub/c/ome to me. 


', Pope. 
4. Full of teaſing buſineſs. 8 
All this could not make us accuſe her, though it 
made us almoſt pine away for ſpight, to loſe any of 
our time in ſo troubleſome ay idleneſs. Sidney. 
5. Slightly baraſſing. ee 
| They, eas'd the putting off 
Theſe troubleſame. diſguiſes which we wear. 
Dt , | Milton. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being fo troubleſome a bed · fello > —Shatſpeare. 
6. Unſeaſonably engaging ; improperly im- 
rtuning. e 
She of late is lightened of her womb, 


— 


To ſue for a debt. | 


|. eifterns; aud boiled off 


That her to ſee ſhould be but tronb/eſome, Spenſer. 
e 4 ER. ce 


| 


TNT 
7. Importunate ; teaſing. 
Two or three !roubleſome old nurſes never let os 
have a quiet night's reſt with knocking me up, 
. Arbuthnet, 
Tro'UBLESOMELY., adv. [from troy}. 
ſome.) Vexatiouſly ; weariſomely ; un. 
| ſeaſonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo rroubleſemely eritical 
as to correct others in the uſe of words; yet, where 
truth is concerned, it can be no fault to deſire their 
explication. Locke, 

TroO'UBLESOMENESS, 2. . [from troub/e.. 


ſome. ] . 
1. Vexatiouſneſs ; uneafineſs. 

The lord treaſurer complained of the troubleſane- 
nefs of the place for that the exchequer was ſo em pty: 
the chancellor anſwered, Be of good cheer, for now 
you ſhall ſee the bottom of your buſineſs at the fir, 

Bacon, 


2. Importunity ; unſeafonableneſs. 


To u BLOus. adj. [from trouble.) Ty. 
multuous ; confuſed ; diſordered ; put 


into commotion, An elegant word, but 
diſuſed. 
He along would fly _ 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, {por to find; 
And oft would dare tempt the !rovblous wind. 


| Sperſer, 

Soon as they this mock king did eſpy, | 
Their troublous ſtrife they ftinted by and by. 
| Spenſer. 
No other noiſe, nor people's froublous cries, 
As {till are wont t' annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard. Spenſer. 

As a tall ſhip toſſed in !7cublous ſeas 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
Of the rough rocks. Spenſer. 

Then, maſters, look to ſee a tronblous world. 


Shakſpeares 
| Only one fupply 
In four years troublous and expenſive reign, 
; 9s Daniel, 


In the 
common law, is an action which a man 
hath againſt one that having found any 
of his goods . refuſeth. to deliver them 
upon demand. Correll. 


TRroucH. 2. /. [cnhog, xnoh, Sax. zrich, 


Dutch; trou, Daniſh ; traug, Iflandick ; 
truogo, Italian.] Any thing hollowed 
and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 
| The bloody boar X 


That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like walh, and makes his 


trough 
In your embowel'd boſoms. Shakſpeare 
They had no ſhips but big zrozghs, which they 
call canoes. | - Allot. 


Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water,, 
lay a half trough of ſtone, of a good length, three 
foot deep, with one end upon the high ground, the 
other upon the low ; cover the trough with brakes 
a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the top of the 
brakes, the lower end of the rough will run like a 

_ ſpring of water. ES Bacon, 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rugely cut within, 
And hollow'd, Hrſt a floating trough became, 

And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. 

That alſo is accounted virgin quickſilver, which, 
having no need to pals the fire, is ſeparated by water 
firſt in a fieve, and afterwards in a long 170g h. 

; N | Brown. 

The water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed in 

the ſtone, and is conveyed by long zroug hs aud canals 

from the mines to Hall, where it is received io vaſt 


r Addi bh, 


To TROUL, v. , [rollen, to- roll, Dutch, | 
See TROLL. F-- | 
t. To move volubly. 

Rred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luſtſul appetence ; to ling, to dance, | 
To dieſe, and troul the tongue, and roll the 2 

* 1116s 


T R O 
2. To utter volubly. 
Let us be jocund. Will you trol the catch 


Vou taught me while- ere? Shakſpeare. 
Jo TROUNCE. v. a, [derived by Skizner 
from tronc or tronſon, Fr. a club.] To 
uniſh by an indictment or information. 
More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd 
Their plighted contracts, have been !rowne'd. 
Hudibras. 
Tf you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt: I'll 
trounce you for offering to corrupt my honeſty, 


D.yden. 

TRroust. 7. /. [troug, Fr. truiſb, Krſe.) 

; Tow. \  Breeches; hoſe, See 
 TroOSSERS. 


The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt of 
mail, and to cover his frouſe on horſeback. Spenſer. 
The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be 
helped by wearing a laced ſtocking ; a laced tro/e 
will do as much for the thigh, Wiſeman. 
Tour. 2. J. [rpuhr, Sax. trocta, truta, 
trutta, Lat.] 
f. A delicate ſpotted fiſh, inhabiting brooks 


and quick ftreams, 
The pond will keep freut and ſalmon in their 
ſeaſonable plight, but not in their reddiſh grain. 


Carew. 
Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 
Where fiſhes on each other prey; 
Where ev'ry tyout can make as high rants 
O'er his inferiours as our tyrants, Swift. 


2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or per- 
haps for a ſilly fellow, | 


Here comes the rout that muſt be caught with 
tickling, | Shakſpeare. 
To TxOW. v. n. [rneoSian, Saxon; tre, 
Daniſh. ] | : 
1. To think; to imagine; to conceive. 
A word now diſuſed, and rarely uſed 
even in ancient writers but in familiar 
language. 

What hand ſomeneſs, trow you, can be obſerved 
in that ſpeech, which is made one knows not to 
whom? | 

Is there any reaſonable man, ?rowv you, but will 
judge it meeter that our ceremonies of chriſtian reli- 
gion ſhould be popiſh, than Turkith or heathenith? 

| | Hooker, 
To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and tis time, I r. Shak/. 
O rueful day! rueful indeed, I zrow. Gay. 
2. To believe. 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt, 
Learn more than thou frotveſt. Shakfpeare, 
Txow. interfect. [for I trow, or throw you. | 
An exclamation of inquiry. ; 

Well, it you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more 
ſailing by the ſtar. 

-What means the fool, from? Shakſpeare. 
TRO WERL. 2. /. | truelle, Fr, trulla, Lat.] 


1. A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar | 


with, and ſpread it on the bricks ; with 


which alſo they cut the bricks to ſuch. 


lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo 


ſtop. the joints. Maxon. 
This was dext'rous at his /rowel, 
That was bred to kill a cow well. © Swift, 
2. It is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument, 
| © How ſhall I anſwer you? 
— As wit and fortune will. 
— Or as the deſtinies decree. | 
— Well faid, that was laid on with a frotel. 


| St Shatſpeare. 
The moſt accurate engravings or emboſſments 


ſeem ſuch rude, bungliog, deformed works, as if 


they had been done with a mattock, or a !rowe!, 
6, 5 2 Wilkins. 
Taor-wrichr. E . {from tries, Fr.] 
Troy. | A kind of weight by 
which gold and bread are weighed, con- 


Sidney. 


* 


* 


. 


x = DOI 
fiſting of theſe denominations : a pound 
— 12 ounces; ounce = 20 penny» 
weights; pennyweight = 24 grains. 
The Engliſh phyſicians make uſe of 
troy-weight after the follow ing manner: 


Grains 

20 |Scruple| 

6o | 3 [Drachm 
" 480 | 24 | 8 © [Ounce] 
"5760 | 288 | 96 | 12 [Found. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our 
averdupois ounce, for our trey ounce we had elſe- 
where. Arbuihnot. 

Tzxv'ant. ». , [truand, old French; 
treuwant, Dutch, 2 vagabond.] An 
idler; one who wanders idly about, 
neglecting his duty or employment. Lo 
play the zruant is, in ſchools, to ſtay 
from ſchool without leave. 

For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakſfeare. 

Though myſelf have been an idle Tut, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of time, | 
Toclothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 

Yet hath fir Protheus made fair advantage of his 
days, Shakſpeare. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to our 
induſtry, that we might not live like idle loiterers 
and !ruants. More. 

Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, 

And you like truan's come too late aſhore. Dryden. 

Txv' AN r. adj, Idle; wandering from bu. 
ſineſs; lazy; loitering. 

What keeps you from Wertemberg ?- 

A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. Shakſpeare. 

He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, | 
And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 

As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, 
Of teaching, and of learning inſtantly. Shat/peare, 

Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle ſheep remain 
In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 

Or late to lag behind with fruant pace, 
Revenge the crime, | Dryden. 


To Tru'anT, b. 2. | truander, to beg about 
a country, French; truauvanten, old Ger. 
man.] To idle at a diſtance from duty; 
to loiter; to be lazy. 


'Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shakfp. 


{ 


Tzu'aNTSHIP, 2. /. [trualts, old French; | 


from traant; truandiſe in Chancer is beg- 


ar 
fu y. or buſineſs. 
The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the 
child have done his diligence, and uſed no !ruant- 


Hip. A scham. 
Tauss. 1. /. [tuber, Latin.] A ſort of 
berd. 7 5 Ainſworth. 
Txv'BTAIL, 2. /. A ſhort ſquat woman, 
, 6 Ainſaworth, 


Trxucs. »./, [eruga, low Latin; tregua, 
Italian; ruie, old French. ] 5 
1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities. OS, 
Leagues and 7ryces made between ſuperſtitious 
perſons, and ſuch as ſerve God aright, _ 
They pray. in vain to have fin pardoned, which 


ſeek not alſo to prevent fin by prayer, even every | 


particular fin, by prayer againſt all fin, except men 
can name ſome tranſgreſſion wherewith we ought to 


have truce, | her. 
All this utter'd | 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. © Shalſpeare, 
This token ſerveth for a flag of trug | 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers, Shak/peare, | 


Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, without | 


natural affection, truce breakers. 


] Idleneſs; negligence ; neglect of | 


Hooker, l 


TRU 


Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt, 
"Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt, Dryden, 
Shadwell till death true dulneſs would maintain; 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
| Ne'er would have peace with wit, nor truce with 
ſenſe, | Dryden, 
2. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion ; ſhort quiet. 
There he may find 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours. Aion. 
Sickneſſes, which in the latter years of his lite 
gave him but ſhort and ſeldom trace. Fell. 
TrxuCIDa'TION, 2. /. [from trucido, Lat. 


The act of killing. 
To TRUCK. w. 2. [ troquer, French fruc- 
care, Italian; zrocar, Spaniſh ; deduced 
by Salma/ius from Tpwyto, to get money.] 
To trafick by exchange; to give one 
commodity for another, Ar 
To Tauck. v. a, To give in exchange z 
to exchange. 7 
The Indians track gold for glaſſes. L' Eęrange. 
Co, miſer ! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul, 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 
That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See, what a vaſt eſtate he left his ſon Dryder. 
I ſee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our 
goods, like the wild Indians, with each other. 


Sqoifte 
Truck. 2. /, | from the verb.] 


1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 
It is no leſs requiſite to maintain a tract in moral 
offices, than in the common buſineſs of commerce. 
L'Eftrange. 
Love is covetous ; I muſt have all of you: heart 


* 
* 


for heart is an equal truck, Dryden, 
2, Tera. ooden wheels for r 
of cannon. Ainſworth. 


To TRU'CKLE. v. . [This word is, I 
believe, derived from fructle bed, which 
is always under another bed.] To be in 
a ſtate of ſubjection or inferiority; to 
yield ; to creep. 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus 

Unto a land that rruckles under us? Cleaveland. 
For which ſo many a legal cuckold. 

Has been run down in courts, and truc led. 

2 Hudibrat. 
Men may be tiff and obſtinate upon a wrong 

ground, and ply and trucile ioo upon as falfe a found 


ation, L'Eftrange. 
Religion itſelf is forced to truckle to worldly po- 
licy. | or ris, 


His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 
But diſcontent againſt the times : | 
For had we made him timely offers, 
To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have tructled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown, Swift. 
They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's 
captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions a 
ſmall truchling ſtate, of no name till they fell under 
the Romans, | Swift, 
Tzu'cxLEBED, or Trandlebed, n. ſ. [pro- 


perly zroclebed ; from troclea, Latin, or 


7PX6%.]. A bed that runs on wheels 
under a higher bed, fonts 
: Thani heme rey houſe, his caſtle, hle 
ſtanding bed and rac ES hſpeare, 
If he that is in battle ſlain er 
Be in the bed of honour lain; £ 


He that is beaten may be ſaid 7 
To lie in honour's tracklebed.  Hudibras. 


Trxvu'cuLENCE, 3. /. [truculentia, Lat.] 
12 — $ of manners. | 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 


Ta u' cut ENT. adj. [rraculentus, Latin. ] 


I, Savage; barbarous, | 
A barbarous Scythia, where the ſavage and tru. 
culent inhabitants 2 Memſelves — place. to 
place in waggons, as they Fo fed ature, and live 
upon milk, and fleſh roaſted in the fun at the 1 | wy 


% 


\ 


2 Timotby. | 


of their ſaddles, | 
A a 


2. Terrible of aſpet. 
3. Deſtructive; cruel. 
Peſtilential ſeminaries, accord; 


to their grofſneſs 
or ſubtilty, cauſe more or leſs truc 


yt plagues, ſome 


of ſuch malignity, that they enecate in 1 | 


] 
0 travel laboriou 


arvey. 
oe pes v. 1. [truggiolare; Italian. 
march heavily on. 


No man is ſecure, but night-walking heralds, made things more regularly true, but withal very 
That trudge between the king and miſtreſs Shore, | unpleafing, | Dryden. | 
Shakſpeare. He drew 
No ſooner was he fit to trudge, A circte regularly true. Prior. 
But both made ready to diſlodge. Hudibras, Tickel's firſt book does not want its merit; but 
14. trudged together, and about mid niht I was diſappointed in my expectation of a tranſla- 
got to their journey's end. L'Eftrange. | tion nicely rue to the original; whereas in thoſe 


a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 
And tradg d to Rome upon my naked feet: 
Gold is the greateſt god. 


track, which none but 
tinually in. 
TRUE. adj. 
1. Not falls; 
fact, or with the nature of things. 
Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 
And fittelt for to forge true ſeeming lies. Spenſer. 


[rneopa, tnupa, Saxon, } 


Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt 


And; if the reſt be true which J have heard, 
Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward. 


y; to jog on; to| 


den. 


He that will know the truth muſt leave the beaten 
ſervile minds trudge con- 


not erroneous ; agreeing with 


U— —— A.» «t wie — 


TR 
The thieves have bound the rue men: now 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to 
London, it would be argument for a week. Shakſp. 
It king Edward be as true and juſt, 
As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up. 
Shakſpeare. 
7. Exact; conformable to a rule. 
If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch 
fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it, they had 


| parts where the greateſt exactneſs ſeems to be de- 

manded, he has been the leaſt careful, Arbutbnot. 
8. Rightful. 

T bey ſeize the ſceptre; 

Then loſe it to a ſtranger, that the rue 

Anointed King Meſſiah might be born 

Barr'd of his right. | Milton. 
TRxuEBO'RN. adj. [true and borr.] Having 

a right by birth to any title. 
| Where'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, 
Though baniſh'd, yet a truelorm Engliſhman. 

| : Shatſpeare. 

Let him that is a trueborn gentleman, 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
From. off this briar pluck a white roſe with me. 


92 Sbalſpeure. : hakſpeare. 

. Heſperian fables true, |  |TxveBRE'D. adj, [true and bred.) Of a 
I true, here 2 | Milton. right breed, 1 5% | 

What you ſaid had not been true, ] Two of them I know to be as trueòùred cowards 

If ſpoke 1 any elſe but you. 2 Cowley. | z ever ewe" hy Shakſpeare. 
2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own Bauble do you call him? he's a ſubſtantial true- 
thoughts, | bred beaſt, bravely forehanded. Dryden. 


3. Pure from the crime of falſehood; vera- 
cCious. 3 | 
A true witneſs delivereth ſouls.” 


Proverbs. 
n not counterfeit. 2 

5 darkneſs is paſt, and the true light now ſhin- 
22 is paſt, yg 8 | 1 Fobn. 


delight? Milton. 

Duadiod the charms that in ſlight fables lie, 
And teach that truth is /rue/f poeſy. ley 
Religion, as it is the molt valuable thing in the 
World, 10 it gives the trugſ value to them who pro- 
mote the practice of it by their example and autho- 
| Atierbury. 


5. Vaithſol; not perfidious ; ſteady. 


.. 


Among uneguals what ſociety 
Can fort? What harmony or rue 


* - 


My revenge is now at Milford, would I had. |. 


wings to follow it! come and be 7e. Shakſpeare. 

young, and ſo untender? , | 
—8 0 yourgy my lord, and Irue. 
Let it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower. 
ee S'balſpeare. 

n ere 

My fair roſe wither; yet look up; behold, 

That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, , 

And waſh him freſh again with true love tears. 

| 7 Shakſpeare. 

I'll rather die Pg 


' Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly affur'd 
+ Remarkably fo late of thy ſo true, 
So faithful, love unequal'd, | 
: 3 „ great . T 
4 t yourſelf may to you true. Roſcommon. 
AD Whes this fire i kiadled, both ſides inflame it: 
all regard of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and 
theſe only choſen that are true to the party. Temple. 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 
- Obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the ay: 


r 


Milton. 


True to the king ber principles are found; : 


Ob that her praQiice were but half fo ſound! 
Sted ſaſt in various turns of Rate ſhe flood, , 
And ſeal'd her vow d affection with her blood, 


© © The trac hearts for Voiture heav'd with fighs 

'Voitvre was wept by all the brightef eyes, : 
VNV to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
I honour's limits; fuch the pow's of 


| $6, Honeſt; not fraudulent. 


* 


| Honeſt; faithful. 


„ 


ſonz. Tape 


TRUERE'ARTED. adj. [true and heart.] 


I have known no honeſter or fruebearted man: 

fare thee well. Shakſpeare. 
Trxv'tLOvE. 2. / An herb, 

-TRUELO'VEKNOT. 1. ſ. [true, love, 

Tru zLO'VERSKNOT, I and &r0.] Lines 


[ 
involutions, conſidered as the 
interwoven affection. E 

I'll carve your name on barks of trees 
Wich rraelovetners, and flouriſhes, 
That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring. 
Txv'eness. 2. 
faithfulneſs. 
The even carriage between two factions proceed- 
eth not always of moderation, but of a !rzeneſs to 
a man's ſelf, with end to make uſe of both. Bacon. 
TrvEPENNY. 2. .. [true and penny. ] A 
familiar phraſe for an honeſt fellow. 
Say 'ſt thou ſo? art thou there, trucpenny ? 
Come on. | Shak] are, 
French. ] 


| . [from true.] Sincerity ; 


Tau'rrLE. 2. J. [trufte, true, 
In Italy, the uſual method for the finding of 17 
Hes, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the Ita- 
lians tartufali, and in Latin tubera tertæ, is by tying 
a cord to the hind leg of a pig, and driving him, 
obſerving where he begins to root. ; 
TrvG. =. /. A hod for mortar, 
TRrULL. 2. / CDrrulla, Italian.] 
1. A low whore; a vagrant ſtrumpet. 
Pm ſure I ſcar'd the dauphin and his i7u//, Shak/. 
5 3 | * 
town wall, and r living knits. Dryden. 
85 Mavius, when he drain'd his ſkull, , © 
Io celebrate ſome ſuburb rr; 
His ſimilies in order fee, 
And ey*ry crambo he cou'd get; 
Before he could his poem cloſe, | 
| The lovely aymph had loſt her noſe. 
2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leaſt a neu- 
tral ſenſe; a girl; a laſs; a wench, 
Among the reſt of all the rome, - 
A paling pr. pec laſſe, 
| | A white-hair'd trull, of twenty 
Or acere about there was: 


| 


F 


= 


La 


- N 


Py 


drawn through each other with many 
emblem of 


Haudibras. | 


| 


TRU 
In ſtature paſſing all the reſt, 


A gallant girl for hewe ; 9 
To be compar'd with towniſh nymphs, 
Ti urberville, 


| 


So fair ſhe was to viewe. 
Tzxvu'LY, adv. | from true. 


1. According to truth; not falſely ; faith. 
fully; honeſtly, 548 
They thought they might do it, not only wi). 
lingly, becauſe they loved him; and truly, becauſ: 
ſuch indeed was the mind of the people ; but lafely, 
becauſe ſhe who ruled the king was agreed thereto, 


8 idney, 


No untruth can avail the patron long; fo 


X r thing: 

moſt truly are moſt behovefully ſpoken. Haber, 
2, Really ; without fallacy, 

Wiſdom alone is truly fair. Milt:s, 


Such as are efficac:ouſly called, juſtified, and 
ſanctiſied, while they live, are truly holy, and, 
when they die, are perfectly holy. Pear jon, 
3. ExaQtly ; juſtly. | 

Right reaſon is nothing elſe but the mind of man 
judging of things truly, and as they are in them- 


P 


ſelves, South, 
4. Indeed: a ſlight affirmation, almoſt ex. 
pletive. | | 


I have not undertaken it out of any wanton plea. 
ſure in mine own pen; nor truly without often pon- 
gdering with mylelt beforehand what cenſures I might 
incur. | . W#inon. 

TRUMP. . /. [trompe, Dutch, and old 
French; 7romba, Italian. ] 

1. A trumpet; an inſtrument of warlike 
muſick. | 
- Whilſt any trump did found, or drum ſtruck vp, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field. 


Shakſpeare, 
Yet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep, 
The wake ful trump of doom mult thunder 
JJC 
I heard 


The neighing courſers and the ſoldiers cry, 
And ſounding trumps that ſeem's to tear the ſky. 
| Di den. 


1 


through 
Milton. 


4 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whoſe body leut, 

Hereafter {hall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent | 


| _ When the archangel's Trump ſhall blow, 


And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine ! 


Wits. 
2. 


{corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in 
a Chriſtmas ſermon, exhibited a game at 
cards, and made the ace of hearts 7ri- 
umpb. Fox.) A winning card; a card 
that has particular privileges in a game. 

Him Baſto foilow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one rump and one plebeian card. Pope. 


| Now her beart with pleaſure jumps, 


She ſcarce remembers what is 7rumps. Sevift. 
3. To put to or upon the Tx UMS. To put 
to the laſt expedient. 

We are now put upon our laſt trump; the for is 
earthed, but I (hall ſepd wy two terriers in 5-4 him. 
dtn. 

To TruMy. v. 4. [from the noun. ] F 
1. To win with a trump card, | 
2. To TRUMP > if 47 tromper, French ; 
to cheat. ] To deviſe; to forge. 
Tavlurzzr. 3. /. [tromperic, French, a 
cy e e e ä 
1. Something fallaciouſly ſplendid ; ſome- 
thing of leſs value than it ſeems. 
The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For fate to catch theſe thieves, - Shai ſpeare. 


. Falſehood; empty talk. 
Swift. | 


Breaking into parts the ſtory of the creation, and 
delivering it over in a myſtical ſeuſe, wrapping it up 
mixed with other their own trampery, they have 
ſo ght to obſcure the truth thereot. - Raleigh, 
3» Something of no value; trifles. 

Embrios and idiots, eremits and triars, - 


wh kya peg, was al ey np: 
| init 1 ; ; ” 07» 


— 


TRY TIT: 3 


Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with billet. with continual alarms of damnation if they did not} The charm and venom which they drunk | 
doux, pricked dances, and other wa the venture life, fortune, and all, in that which thoſe Their blood with fecret filth infected hath, 3 
ſame nature. [7 on. Impoſtors called the cauſe of God? South. Being diffuſed through the ſenſeleſs rrunk. Spes ſer. 4 

TrxuUMPET, . /. [ trompette, rench and | 3. [ ſeolopex, ] A fiſh, Ainſworth, Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon John; iN 
Dutch ]. ö TRUMPET. FLOW ER. 1. J. [ bignonia. A But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown * 
1. An N of martial muſick ſounded tubulous flower. iller. ; "T4 er K oy Shakſpeare, 9 
by th 1 ks 4 H. NGUED, ad}. [7 rumpet and The large !ranks of the veins diſcharge the refluent 1 
That ſoch a hideous trumpet calls to parley ge. aving tongues vociferous as blood into the next adjacent trunk, and ſo on to the 1 
tene eee See. T Duncan's v 4 y ; French.] A cheſt for cl hes | 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Ed- an es virtues 7 . * 94 t tor clothes; 1 
mund — of Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, = plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt ſometimes a ſmall cheſt commonly lined 1 
let him appear by the third ſound of the trumpet. T ® deep damnation of his taking off. Shak/peare. with paper. . 2 1 

Shakſpeare. | IRUMPLIKE. adj, Reſembling a trumpet. Neither preſs, coff 1 
. ; . . preſs, coffer, cheſt, trunk, well, vault 1 
As diſperſt ſouldiers, at the trumpet's call, A breaſt of braſſe, a voyce 5 Pe but he hath an abſtract for the remembrance of ſuch 1 
Haſte to their W * Cowley. | Infraft and tramplike. Chapman. | places. Sbalſpeare. | 
e blew : . 3 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps | To TRruNCATE, Vo . [7 Tunco, Latin.] 363 . howy Dryden. 
When God deſcended, and perhaps once more To n z to lop; to cut ſhort, Where a_young,man learned to dance, Few rod 
2 age : » er Th' angelick 1 7 TruNSCA'TION, 1. h [ from truncate. | pened to ſtand an old trunk in the room; the idea of 
= a mY « bee 3 illon. The act of lopping or maiming, which had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns of all his 
| e * Pe 5 5 ; | dances, that, though he could dance excellently well, 
Shall _— Amen. vas 1 | | Tru'ncutoN. 2. h trongon, French. ] - yet it was only whilſt that trunk was there; nor 
n_ = _ 5 _ _ m_ 8 — 1. A ſhort ſtaff; a club ; a cudgel. ng wy 19g well in any other place, unleſs 
But they move more in lofty ue told; ? With his truncheon he ſo rugely ſtroke. t % or ſome ſuch other rund, had its due poſition 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, | Cy wares" hays that twice him forc'd his ſoot re- | 2 ga” 4 poem ſunk Locke. 
| | | oke. ” Spenſer, 3 : , 
„ e eee Ie Und tolimb, and thou art far the 1e F 
NOTRE) Thy hand is but a finger to my fit; you ve dige d to myme, | 
| * — how a A _—_ Thy leg is a ſtick compared with this truncheon, ; "a, p 7 9 2 4 Ls 2 
a 1 * tow The Engliſh flew divers of them with ie animal, | 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and of lead tied to a truncbeon or ſtaff by a cord. Leviathan that at his gills 

muſt be in ſome meaſure the trumpet of his fame. Hayward Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. Milton. 


„ One with a broken truncbeon deals his blows. When elephant 'gainſt elephant did rear 


Let the loud trampet found | Dryden, | His trunk, and caftles juſtled in the air, # 
Till the roofs all around 0 2. A ſtaff of command, h My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryden. 1 
The ſbrill echoes rebound. | Pope. The handof Mars ' 6. A long tube through which pellets of 1 
2. In military fiyle, a trumpeter. 1 —＋ 88 Shakſp. | clay are blown, 1 
He wiſely defired, that a trumpet might be firſt | Th : a In rolls of parchment trunlt, the mouth being 4 
A a2 n N e marſhal's !runcheon, nor the judge's robe, laid h ; 1 
FP 
was a king in the field, demanded by a !rumpet iu As mercy does. Shakſpeare. Bacon. 1 
what part he refided, that they might avoid firing | To TRUN'CHEON, v. 4. from the noun. ] In a ſhooting /ruxk, the longer it is to a certain x 
upon the royal pavilion Addifen. | To beat with a truncheon. limit, the ſwitier and more forcibly the air dee x 
3». One no celebrates; one who praiſes, Captain! thou abominable cheater! If captains ' TT g Lail Yo # 
Glorious followers, who make themſelves as were of my mind, they would fruncheon you out of 6 OVEN No V5 Mo {runco, atin, ] 10 i} 
trumpeti of the commendation of thoſe they follow, | tak ing their names upon you before you earned them. truncate; to maim ; to lop. Obſolete, + | 
2 apy 2 n t honour Shakſpeare, me” Large 29g blood 6 of the trunked Rock is 
on Aan | urn in ENVY» 1 0 , orth guſhed, like water ſtreams from riven rock. il 
| Bacon. | TRUNCHEONE'ER, 2. / [from truncheon, ] | Spenſer 1 
That great politician was pleaſed to have the One armed with a truncheon. / ; 46 . iy 
prin wit " e 1 in his intereſts, * > be I miſt Ne mga 2 and hit * woman, who N adj. [from f runk. ] Having 
he trumpet of his praiſes. Dryden. cried out, Chibs! when I might ſee from far ſome an OY PR I 
| a | 3 She is thick ſet with ſtrong and well Trunded trees. 
Fo TRAUM ZT. v. . [trompetter, French; Mann . 1 | Howel. 


from the noun. ] To publiſh by ſound To TRu'NDLE. v. #, [irondeler, Picard Ta uxx-hos k. n, /. [trunk and hiſe.] 


. 8 1 
of trumpet; to proclaim. French; tnendl, à bowl, Saxon.] To | Large breeches formerly worn. ö 
That J did love the Moor to live with him, j roll; to bow] along, | | The ſhort 1rznk-bo/e ſhall how thy foot and knee g 
My downright violence to form my fortunes : In the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral ſpondees Licentious, and to common eye-ſight free; 
May trumpet to the world. | Shakſpeare. intermixed with proper breathing places, and at laſt And with a bolder ſtride, and looſer air, h 
Why ſo tart a favour trundles down in a continued line of dactyls. Miogled with men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior. . f 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ! Sbalſpeare. . Addiſon. | TRU“NNIONS. 2. /. [trognons, French. ö 
They went with ſound of trumpet; for they did | Txu'x DLE. 2. /. [tpendl, Saxon.] Any | The knobs or bunchings of a gun, that | 
nothing but publiſh and trumpet all the reproaches 71; 2 | mk hr, | 
they ould deviſe againſt the Iriſh. * round rolling thing. : bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. {- 
Tautmurertr. . / [from rrumpet.] | TAVUNDLE-TATL. . /+ Round tail. | 8 Wy. ; 


1 Avaunt, you curs! 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or lym, 


1. One who ſounds a trumpet. | Txv's10n. 2. %. [rrude, Latin] The a: 


- 
* 
— 
A. 4 * . 4 1 X 8 2 F 
(3. — 8 ** T 88 * oe" * 25% Pry Y Q —— FTE * CE DIE] . 
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; Trampeters, ; tail ti all. bakſpe of t ruſtin i þ 
. With, brazen dio blaß you the city's ear, eee ; Wai, B 1 lt 10 22 ; underſtand drawin | 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. SB Ip. TRUNK. 2. J. [7runcus, Latin; tranc, Fr.] * hf ſucking, which is really pulfion and * | 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from | 1. The body of a tree. | is 3 el 15 LK Bente 5 
the Scots overtook them. | Hayward | © He was Kg. ; | 2 4 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, The ivy, which had bid my princely frunt, 'Truss8. 2. # [ zrouſſe, F rench. ] | 
g And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. * Apd fuckt my verdure out on 't. Shakſpeare, 1. A bandage by which ruptures AFC re- 
eee co ad Dryden. | N xc r ſoon; ſtrained from lapſing. 
| y | Would give as great a |. or high from gr anches would : wages x a 
Rrengls 26 this cho eee | Th —— „% 
like thoſe military muſicians, content themſelves | Crops 'twixt *em all, the mantling vine | mas : * . 
Vu animating their friends to battle. Addon Does round their trunks her purple clutters twine. | 7 Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe together. 
| . . | | a '  * Dryden All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
2. One who proclaims,. publiſhes, ar de- Some of the largeſt trees have ſeeds 1 Bearing a . ate at his back, 
nounces. 22 ſome diminutive plants, and yet every ſeed is a per- As belles aud babies, and glaſſes in his packe. 


Where there is an opinion to be created of virtue |. fect pl ith | ; 

" plant, with a irunk branches, and leaves, un | Spenſer, 
222 ͤ ͤ OP OT | nent abr 
__ | , 1 * 8 7 . 1 auit, and ben . d o:t f 
the ſa rebellion ? why were: hey deceived into 2. The body without the limbs of an ani i canying 5 bet F: .. 5 

| 2 U 


% 


U 
An ſs was wiſhing for.a mouthful. of freſh graſs 
to knap upon, in exchange for a heartleſs 27. of 
ſRraw. | | L' Eftrange. 
The fair ove devoured a tri of ſallad, and drauk 
a full bottle to her ſhare, Auaiiſon. 
3. Trouſe; breeches. Obſolete. 


To Tzuss. v. a. [!rouſſer, French.] To 
pack vp cloſe together. 
What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe and 
- untight, in this author is well grounded, finely 
framed, and ſtrongly truf/ſed up together. Spenſer. 
Some af them ſend the ſcriptures before, ruſs up 
bag and baggage, make themſelves in a readineſs, 
that they may fly from city to city. Hooker. 
| Yau might have tru//ed him and all his apparel 
into an eel-ſkin. ; Shakſpeare. 
Tausr. 2. /. [traaſt, Runick.] | 
1. Confidence; reliance on another. 
What a fool is honeſty ! and 175, his ſworn bro- 
ther, a very fimple gentleman, Shakſpeare. 
My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous maids, 
never to put too much 7ſt in deceitful men. Swift, 
2. Charge received in confidence, 
Expect no more from ſervants than is juſt; 
Reward them well, if they obſerve their 7. 
| Denham. 


ruſt. 
| B 
Thoſe ſervants may be called to an account who 
have broken their ruff. | Davenant. 
3. Confident opinion of any event. 
His truſt was with th' Eternal to be deem'd 
Equal in ſtreogth. Milton. 
4. Credit given without examination. 
Moſt take things upon truff, and miſemploy their 
aſſent by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates 
of others, ; a 
5. Credit on promiſe of payment. 
E 'n ſuch is time, who takes on . 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, | 
And pays us but with age and duſt. Raleigh. 
6. Something committed to one's faith, . 
They cannot ſee all with their own eyes; they 
muſt commit many great 27 tt to their miniſters. 


Bacon, 
Thou the ſooner 
Temptation found*ft, or over potent charms, 
To violate the ſacred truſt of ſilence 
Depoſited within thee. | 
r taking of a ff doth not engage us to diſ- 
obey our Lord, or do any evil thing. Kettlewell. 


In my wretched caſe *twill be more juſt 
Not to have promis'd, than deceive your / 


of which an account muſt be given. 
Although the advantages one man poſſeſſeth more 
than another, may be called his prog 
to _ men, yet with reſpect to God they are only 
a fru. 7 
8. Confidence ii ſuppoſed honeſty, 
Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of ſpecial 
rruft; wherefore do not entreat her evil, | 
9, State of him to whom ſomething is en- 
truſted. Is 
I ſerve him truly, that will put me 


. 
# 


de was left. in that great tri with the kin 


Je Tavsr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
| 4, To place confidence in; to confide in. 

_*___ V'dbetorniin pieces ere I'd 7 a woman 

pes "With wind. % | , 

2. To believe; to credit. | 

\ Give me your hand: tri me, you 


3. To admit in confidence to 
over any thing. g 
WM ben you lie down, with a ſhort prayer commit 

yourſelf into the hands of your faithful Creator; 
nad when you have done, iruf him wich yourſelf 
e ge muſt do when you are dying. Taytor.) 
9 "Fo commit with confidence. | | 
.._ + Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, and make me juſt, 
This much the rogue to publick cars will rr ]:? 
In private then: When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 
VV wealthy uncle from this world remiq 


Ben Jonſon. 


look well. 


: 


Licke, | 


Milton, 


7. Depoſit ; ſomething committed to charge, 


rty with reſpe&- 
Swift. 


Tobit. 
| Tzxv'sTY. adj. [from : 
in truſt, 

Shalhpeare. 
Being tranſplanted out of his cold barrendioceſe, 
arendon. 


* 


Shakfpeare. 
the power 


-i4 


RU 
Whom with your pow*r and fortune, fir, you truſt, 
Now to ſuſpeci, is vain, F og 12-5 hg 
. To venture conkidently, - 25 
Fool'd by thee to traf thee from my 


6. To fell upon credit. 
To TRUST. v. . | 


1. To be confident of ſomething future. 
I trv/f to come unto you, and ſpeak face to face. 


; 2 Jobn. 

From this grave, this duſt, | 

My God (hall raiſe me up, 1 ruf. Raleigh. 

Whom I truſted to be my friend, all I had was 

in his power, and by God's bleſſing I was never de- 

| ceived in my truſt. Fell. 

2. To have confidence; to rely; to depend 
without doubt. 4 * 

The iſles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm 

ſhall they ruſe. | Ifaiab. 
The Lord is a buckler to all that tut in him. 

| 2 Samuel. 

Sin geꝰ er ſhall hurt them more who rightly ruff 

In this his ſatisfaction. Milton. 

3. To be credulous; to be won to confi- 

. dence, Ye 

Well you may fear too far 
Safer than rut too far. 
4. To expect...” | BY 

The fimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an 

honeſt man is to ff to that keeps a knave com- 


pany. | 
TruSTE'E, 2. /. [from trufi. 
1. One entruſted with any thing. 

Having made choice of ſuch a confeſſor that you 
may triſt your ſoul with, fincerely open your heart 
to him, and look upon him only as he is a truſtee 
from God, commiſſioned by him as his miniſterial 
deputy, to hear, judge, and abſolve you... Taylor. 

2: One to whom ſomething is committed 
for the uſe and behoof of another. 

You are not the trees of the publick liberty; 
and if you have not right to petition in a crowd, 
much leſs to intermeddle in the management of 
affairs. | Dryden. 
Tau's TER. 2. / from zruff.] One who 

truſts. eee e | 

Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truſter of your own report 
Againſt yourſelf, Shader. 
Trv'sTINESS. 2. /. [from truſt.] Honeſty; 
fidelity ; faithfulneſs. _ 

If the good qualities whi 
other creatures, innocence in a ſheep, fruſtincſi in 
a dog, are fingly ſo commendable, how excellent is 
the mind, which ennobles them into virtues ! Grew. 
Txv'sTLESs. adj. [from tr.] Unfaith- 

ful; unconſtant ; not to be truſted. A 
word elegant, but out of uſe, 

I beheld this fickle 774/2/eſs ſtate 

Of vain world's glory flirting to and fro. Spenſer. 
my 
1. Honeſt; faithtul; true; fit to be truſted, 

This daſtard, at the battle of Poitiers, | - 
Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Like to a !ru/fy ſquire, did run away. Shakſpeare. 

. This 7ru/fy ſervant | 

Shall paſs between us. ©... Shakſpeare, 

He removeth away the ſpeech of the tray, and 


Milton. 


4 


q 


Shakſpeare. 


| 
1 
| 


I taketh away the underſtanding of the aged. 70. 5 


Guyomar his :ru/fy ſlave has ſent, Dryden. 
Theſe prodigious treaſures which flowed in to 
him, he buried under ground by the hands of his 
moſt tray ſlaves. ) 
2. Strong; ſtout; ſuch 


When he ſaw no r might prevail 

_ His y ſword he ar! ary apr wr * 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariot ty'd, 

Tbe tray weapon fits on ev'ry ſide. Dryden 
TRUTH. . / frneop da, — | 

1. The contrary to falſehood; conformity 


4 


| 


of notions to things. 


| 


L'Eftrange. | 


ch lie diſperſed among 


as will not "<| of | 


7.4 


All eruths are equal, weritas nom recipit magis ac 
minus. e eee ilkins, 
That men are pubeſcent at the year of twice 
ſeven, is 


a punctual 47 b Brown, | 
| ; | 


7 


Aar 

Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 

With reaſon to her ſee ming ich truth, Milton 
This clue leads them through the mizmaze af 

opinions and authors to tur and certainty. Locke. 

2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 


Shall truib fail to keep her word? 


; ul to Milton, 
Truth is the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the 

| things fignified agree or diſagree. - Locke 
3. Purity from falſehood. . 


Z3o young and true. 
Let it be fo, thy truib then be thy dower, 


; KY Shakſpeare; 
4. Right opinion. 38 
But, ſelf- devoted from the prime of youth 

To life ſequeſter'd, and aſcetic truth, 

With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 

And bent beneath the load of ſey'nty years, Harte. 
5. Fidelity ; conſtancy, | 


The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 
The belt of all bleſſings below. 


Pl 


| 


| 


le Song. 
6. Honeſty; virtue. N N 
The money I tender for him in the court: 
| If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear ” 
That malice bears down trutb. Shakſpeare, 


7. It is uſed ſometimes by way of con- 
ceſſion. | 


She ſaid, truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall. Matthew, 


8, Exactneſs; conformity to rule. 


Ploughs to go true depend much upon the 7ruth 
of the iron work. Mortimen 


9. Reality; real ſtate of things. 
In trutb, hat ſnould any prayer, framed to the 


minifter's hand uire, but only fo to be read 
behoveth 2- EOY s pps 5 


There are innumerable trulbs with which we are 
wholly unacquainted, Beattie, 
10. Of a TruUTE, or ix TzxurTH, In 
_ realy e 
Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Aſſyria have de- 
ſtroyed | the nations. 2 Kings. 
TxuUTINA'TION, 2. /. [trutina, Lat.] The 
act of weighing ; examination by the 
ſcale. | | 
Men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe 
of levity unto themſelves, and in regard of the ſcale 
or deciſion of trutination. Brown, 


To TR. 9. 2. [ ?rier, French, ] f 
1. To examine; to make experiment of. 


Some among you have beheld me fighting 
Come 7ry upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 


| Shalſpeare. 
He cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being /ried and tutor d in the world. Shat/p. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taſte 
meat? . Jab. 
2. To experience; to aſſay; to have 
knowledge or experience of. : 
Thou know'ſt only good; but evil haſt not yd. 
x | Milton, 


4 


g 


' 


Some to far Oaxis ſhall be fold, | 
Or dry the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
Wich me the rocks of Scylla you have 175 d, 
The inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd ; 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryden, 
3. To examine as a judge. 


4. To bring before a judicial tribunal, 
Jo bring to a decifion; with aut em- 


| 


— 


phatical. | 
__ Nicanor, hearing of their n to fight 
for their country, durſt not ry the matter by the 
ort. | 2 Maccabeer, 
ll try it ot, and giye no quarter, Dryden, 
6. To act on as a teſt. 
The fire ſev'n times tried this; 
Sev'n times fried that judgment is, 
Which did never chuſe amiſs. Sbulſpeare. 
Sure he who firſt the paſſage /ry'd 
Ia barden d oak his heart did hide, | 
If And ribs of iron arm'd his fide; | Dryden. 


7. To bring as to a teſt. 
The trying of your faith worketh patience. 

% Famer, 
Aua. 


1 


They open to themſelves at length the 
Up hither, under lang obedience tr y'd, 


1 


. „„ — 
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TUB 


8. To eſſay; to attempt. 


Let us N work. Milton. 
d. To purify; to refine, 
9 P After life 
Nd in ſharp tribulation, and refin dd 
F ' By faith and faithful works. Milton. 


10, To uſe as means, | 
Tuo eaſe her cares, the force of ſleep ſhe fies: 
Still wakes her mind, though ſlumbers ſeal her eyes. 

' 4 N _ Swift, 

Jo Tar. v. 2. To endeavonr ; to attempt; 

to make eſſay. ; 

lle firſt deceas d, ſhe for a little ry 'd 

Jo live without him, lik'd it not, and died. 

- 6 e Wotton, 

Up and ty. | Moolaſton. 

TUB. 2. /. ¶ tobbe, tubbe, Dutch. ] 

1. A large open veſſel of wood. 

In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a 74h of water open 
in a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn 
dry in twenty-four hours. Bacon, 
© They fetch their precepts from the Cynick 726. 

F 2 n | Milton, 
Skilful coopers hoop their 154 

With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras, 

2. A ſtate of ſalivation; ſo called, becauſe 


the patient was formerly ſweated in a 


tyb. f 

* Seaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe-cheek d 
| outh ; 

To th” :z4$-faſt, and the diet. Shakſpeare. 
TuBs. 2. J [tube, Fr. tubat, Latin. ] A 
pipe; a ſiphon; a long hollow body. 

There beMowing engines with their fiery faber 
- | Diſpers'd æthereal forms, and down they fell. 


A ſpot like which aſtronomer $1141 
Through his giaz'd optick 2e yet never ſaw. 
Wy , Milton. 
This bears up part of it out at the ſurface of the 
Larth, the reſt through the tubes and veſſels of the 
vegetables thereon, M bvod ward. 


'Tu'BERCLE. 2. /. [tubercule, Fr, from 


excreſcence on the body; a pimple. 
Buy what degrees the twbercles ariſe, | 
How flow, er quick, they ripen into ſize. Sewell. 
A conſumption of the lungs, without an ulcera- 
tion, arrives through a ſchirroſity, or a crude uber- 
? cle. 5 Harvey. 
Tv“ EROSEH. 2. . A flower, 
The ſtalks of zzberoſe run up four foot high, more 
or leſs; the common Way of planting them is in pots 
in March, in good earth. | Mortimer. 
Eternal ſpring, wich ſmiling verdure, here 
| arms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year; 
Ine tubereſe ever breathes, and violets blow. Garth. 
Tu'BEROUS, adj. [tubereux, Fr, from 
tuber, Lat.] Having prominent knots or 
excreſcencess 
Parts of fuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varieties 
in the cruſts, ftriature, and conſtitution of the body. 
\ | | Mood ward. 
Tu'suLAR. adj, [from tubus, Lat.] Re- 


4 


ſembling a pipe or trunk; conſiſting of | 


a pipe; long and hollow; fiſtular. 


He hath a tubular or pipe · like ſnout reſembling | 


that of the hippocampus, or horſe-fiſlh. Grew, 


Tu'suLAT ED. } adj. {from tubulut, Lat.] 
Tu'suLovs. iſtular ; longitudinally 
hollow. „ 


The teeth of vipers are fubulated for the con- 
veyance of the poiſon into the wound they make; 
but their hollowneſs doth not reach to the top of the 
- tooth. | | Derbam. 


Tu'su E. 2. , {tubulus, Latin.] A ſmall 
pipe, or fiſtular body. 


As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules - 


| have in them ſea-ſhells that were incorporated with 

. them during the time of their formation at the 
deluge, ſo theſe ſtones had then incorporated with 
them teſtaceous bulcs, related to the fiphunculi, 

. er rather the ver miculi marini. vod w. 


R:ſcommon. | 


* 


T UF 


Tucx. u. . [twweca, Welſh, a knife ; eftac, 


French; feces, Italian. ] 
1. A long narrow ſword. 
If he by chance eſcape your venom'd tue, 
Our purpoſe may hold there. 
Theſe being prim'd, with force he labour'd 
To free's ſword from retentive icabbard ; 
And after many a painful pluck, 
From ruſty durance he bail'd tuet. 
2. A kind of net, 
The tuck is narrower meſhed, and therefore ſcarce 
lawful with a long bunt in the midit, Carew, 
To Tuck. v. 4. [from trucken, German, to 
preſs. Skinner. 


1. To gather into a narrower compaſs; to 


cruſh together; to hinder from ſpreading. 
She zucked up her veſtments like a Spartan virgin, 


Hudibras. 


of the promontory. Addiſon. 
The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down 
their ſtays, are zucking up their petticoats, which 
grow ſhorter and ſhorter every day. Addiſon. 
The following age of females firſt zucked up their 
garments to the elbows, and expoſed their arms to 
the air, Aadiſon. 
Dick adept! ruck back thy hair, 
And I will pour into thy ear. Prior, 
2. To encloſe, by tucking clothes round. 
Make his bed after different faſhions, that he may 
not feel every little change, who is not to have his 
- maid always to lay all things in print, and tuck him 
in warm, 728 Locke. 
To TUCK. v. 2. A bad 
word. 


An ulcer diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the edges 
tuck in, and growing ſkinned and hard, give it the 
name of a callous ulcer. 5 Sharp. 

Tu'c KER. 2. / A ſmall piece of linen that 

ſhades the breaſt of women. 3 

A female ornament by ſome called a cher, and 
by others the neck-piece, being a lip of fine linen 
or muſlin, uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle round 
the uppermoſt yerge of the ſtays. Addiſon. 


To contract. 


the tucket, An ancient inſtrument of 
mukick, . 


| Let the trumpets ſound 
The tuckerſonance and the note to mount. Shakſp. 


Tvu'eL. x. . [tuyeau, Fr.] The anus, 
Skinner, 1664 


To“ Es DAN. 2. . cue dag, Saxon; tuy, 


week. 
TUFT. 2. / [tue, French. 
1. A number of threads or ribands, flowery 
| Pag, or any ſmall bodies joined toge- 
ther, 


Upon ſweet brier, a fine tuf7, or bruſh of moſs 
of divers colours, you ſhall ever find full of white 


worms. | Bacon. 
It is notorious for its goatiſh ſmell, and / not 
unlike the beard of that animal. More. 
A tuft of daifies on a flow'ry lea. Dryaen. 


Near a living ſtream their manſion place 
Edg'd round with moſs and 7»frs of matted graſs, 


The male among birds often appears in a creſt, 
comb, a ut of teathers, or a natural little plume, 
+ erected like a pinnacle on the top of the head. 


2. A cluſter ; a plump. 
Going a little aſide into the wood, where many 
times before the delighted to walk, her eyes were 
ſaluted with a tft of trees ſo cloſe ſet together, as 


breed a fearful kind of devotion to look upon it. 
| ; Sidney. 


An iſland lie 
Girt with th' unmeaſur'd ſea; and is ſo nie, 
That in the midſt I ſaw the ſmoke ariſe, 
Through !ufts of trees. 


With high woods the hills were crown'd ; 
With tl the valleys, and each fountain fide 


| With borders 'lopg the rivers, 


* . 


S 57 peare. 


and marched directly forwards to the utmoſt ſummit |. 


TROL 20 | br. 'Tu'cxETSONANCE. 2. /. The ſound of | 
tuberculum, Lat.] A ſmall ſwelling or | 


Saxon, is Mars.] The third day of the | 


Dryden, 
Spectator. 8 
with the ſhade the moon gave through it, it might | 

My houſe is at the tf? of olives hard by. Sa 


Chapman, | 
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TUG 
Under a tuft of ſhade, that on a green 
Stood whiſp'ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain ſide 
They ſat them down, 7 Milton, 
To Tur r. v. a, To adorn with a tuft. A 
doubtful word, not authorized by any 
competent writer, 
Sit beneath the ſhade 
Of ſolemn oaks, that ft the ſwelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round. bomſon. 
Tur rar FETT. 2. /. [from tufted and 
zaffety.] A villous kind of ſilk. 


His cloaths were ſtrange, tho? coarſe, and black, 
tho? bare | 
Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet : but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 
Become tufftaffety, Donne, 
Tu'r TED. adj. [from zuft,] Growing in 
tufts or cluſters. 
There does a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night, 


And caſt a gleam over this tufted grove. / Milton. 
Towers and battlements it ſexs, 

Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies 

The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 


»Midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That, crown'd with ufted trees and ſpringing corny 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. Pope, 


T' r rv. adj. [from fl.] Adorned with 
tufts. A word of na authority. 
Let me ſtrip thee of thy tfted coat, 
Spread thy ambroſial ſtores, Thomſon. 
To TVO. v. a. [reizan, veogan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in 
| the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. 


No more ug one another thus, nor moil your- 


ſelves; receive "S200 
Priſe equal; conqueſts crown ye both: the liſts to 
others leave. Chapman. 
Theſe two maſly pillars , 
With horrible confuſion to and fro 
He tugg d, he ſhook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that ſat beneath 
The whole roof aftey them, with burſt of thunder. 
Milton, 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious oar, 
Roſcommon. 
2, To pull; to pluck, | 5 
: Prieſt, beware thy beard E 
I mean to git, and to cuff you ſoundly, Shakſp. 
There leaving him to his repoſe, 
Secur'd from the purſuit of foes, 
And wanting nothing but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain ' 
His 7ugg'd ears ſuffer'd with a ſtrain, 
To Tus. v. u. 


1. To pull; to draw, 0 
The meaner fort will Tag luſtily at one oar. 


Hudibras. 


, Sandys 
There is !wgging and pulling this way and that 
way. More. 
Thus galley- ſlaves 7ug willing at their oar, 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſhore; 
But would not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before, 
Dryden, 


ſtream, and. have almoſt weathered our point; a 


ſtretch or two more will do the work ;. but if, inſtead 


of that, we flacken our arms and drop our oars, we 


ſet out. . Addiſon. 
2. To labour; to contend; to ſtruggle, 
Caſt your good counſels 
Upon. his paſſion z let myſelf and fortune 
Tyg for the time to come. | 
His face is black and full of blood, 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpt 
And 1ugg'd (or life, | Shatſpeare, 


conſtant pertinacy. Howe. 
Go now with ſome daring drug, | 


Thou to maintain the cruel ſtrife, 


Milton, 


Spend the dear treaſure of thy life, . 


We have been tugging a great while againſt the 


ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence we 


Shakſpeare.. 


They long wreltked and ſtrenuouſiy tugg d for: 
their liberty, with a no leſs magnanimous than 


Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they ug, 5 
Craſbau. 
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Tuc. . /. [from the verb.] Pull 
formed with the utmoſt effort. 
| Downward by the feet he drew a | 
The trembling daſtard: at the rg he falls, | 
_ Vaſt tuins come along, rent from the n,; walls. 


: 


q Daten. 

Tv'ccrr. 2. . [from g.] One that 
tugs or pulls har > | 

Turton. 2. /. [rnitio, 3 from tucor, Lat.] 


_ Guardianſhip; ſuperintendent care; care 


of a guardian or tutor. 
A folly for a man of wiſdom Wput himſelf under 
the tuition of a beaſt, _— Sidney. 
They forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, 
under my care and !uition, into the moulds they 
have faſhioned to their deſigns. King Charles, 
If goverament depends upon religion, this ſhews 
the peſtilential deſign of thoſe that attempt to diſ- 
- Join the civil and 18 intereſts, ſetting the 
latter wholly out of the tuition of the former. South, 
When ſo much true life is put into them, freely 
talk with them about what moſt delights them, that 
they may perceive that thoſe under whoſe ſuition 
they are, are not enemies to their ſatisſaction. 
TUTIP. 7, 7. [ zulipe, Fr, tuli , Latin, ] 
A flower, - | 
The properties of a good lip are, 1. It ſhould 
have a tall ſtem. 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of 
fix leaves, three within, and three without, the for- 
mer being larger than theylatter. 3. Their bottom 
ſhould be proportioned to their top ; their upper part 
ſhould be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 
4. The leaves when opened ſhould neither turn 
._ inward nor bend outward, but rather ſtand erect ; 
the flower ſhould be of a middling ſize, neither over 
large nor too ſmall. $5. The ſtripes ſhould be ſmall 
nud regular, arifing 
flower. The chives ſhould not be yellow, but of a 
| brown colour. They are generally divided into 
- threeclaſles, viz. præcoces, or early flowers; medias, 
or middling flowers ; and ſerotines or late flowers, 
The early blowing /z/ips are not near ſo fair, nor 


riſe half ſo high as the late ones, but are chiefly | 


valued for appearing ſo early in the ſpring, Miller. 
The ui opens with the riſing, and ſhuts with 
the ſetting lun. Hale toll. 
Why tulips of one colour produce ſome of another, 
and, running through all, ſtill eſcape a blue. 
„ * » Ow_ 
Tvu'Liy TREE. 2. /. A tree. 


To TUMBLE. . [tomber, Fr. tommelen, 
Dutch; tombolare, Italian]! = | 
1, To fall ; to come ſuddenly and violently 

Though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all toge 
Auſwer me. - Sbalſpeare. 
To ſtand or walk, to riſe or tumble, | 
As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 


Siſyphus lifts his ſtone up the hill ; which car- ? 
tied to the top, it immediately 7zmGb/es to the bottom. 
| | „ Addiſon, 
2. To fall in great 
When riches come by the courſe of inheritance 
and teſtameits, they come tumbling upon a man. 


5 5 2 Bacon. 
3. To roll about. 
I Þ ſawatthe bottom of one tree a gentleman bound 
with many garters hand and foat, ſo as well he 
might rumble and toſs.” TORE 
_  »  Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and in falling ſtruck me 
- + Into the tumbling billows of the main. Sei. 
4+ To play tricks by various librations of | 


_ - Reform 45 ſenſe, and teach the men t⸗ obey; 

They I leave their tumbling, if you lead the ay 
BO, q | oy Wwe. 
To TUMBLE. v. 4. 


of examination. | | 

Wen it came to the ears of Maximilian, and 
tumbliag it over and over in his thoughts, that he 
ſhould at one blow be defeated of the marriage of 


ite from the bottom of the 


2 tumultuouſly. 


Sidney. | 


1. To turn over; to throw about by way 


+ TUM” 


« 


expreſſions, gives them a new fermenta- 


They tumbled all their little 
To, chuſe propitious ſhaſts. 
2. To throw by chance or violence. 


quivers o'er, 
Prior. 


ſome hidden ideas; though ſometimes they are 
rouzed and ſumbled out of their dark cells into open 
day- ſight by ſome turbulent paſſions. e. 
3. To threw down. | 
Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 

To tumble down thy huſband and thyſelf 
From top of honour to diſgrace's feet ?  Shakſpeare. 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain - -- 

His friends to free, was tumbled on the plain. 


* 


bes him down, he is no longer free. Locke, 
Tou'/mBLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A fall. 
A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a 
tree: why, \ ays a pafſenger, I could have taught 
you a way to climb, and never hurt yourſelf with a 
fall. | L' Efrange. 
Tu'MBLER. 7. /. [from tmmble.) 
1. One who ſhows poſtures by various con- 
tortions of body, or feats of activity. 
What ſtrange agility and activeneſs do common 
* and dancers on the rope attain to 
ciſe 
Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of the 
nimbleſt 7ymblers or rope-dancers. Arbuthnct. 
Never by tumbler thio' the hoops was ſhown 
Such ſlcill in { 
2, A large drinking plaſs. 
Tu'MBREL. 2. /. | /omberean, Fr.] A dung- 
Twifallow once ended, get tumörel and man, 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Tay/er, 
My corps is in a fumbril laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung ; 
That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cry, 
For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 
What ſhall I do with tis beaſtly iumbril P go lie 
down and ſleep, you ſot.  Congreve, 
He ſometimes rode in an open tumbril. ' Tater, 
TumMera'cTt10N, 2. / | tumefattio, Lat.] 
Swelling. _. 
The common ſigns and effects of weak fibres, are 
leneſs, a weak pulſe, tumefations in the whole 
y. | SEL Arbutbnot. 
To Tu'MErY. v. a. [tumefacio, Lat.] To 
ſwell; to make to well. 


— 


. 


the tumęſſed joint. | Wiſeman. 
A conſumption actually begun is when ſome 
parts ofthe lungs are knotted and !umefied. Blacim. 
A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and !umefied, 
ſuppoſed to de mand extitpation. Sharp. 
Tu'm1D. adj, I tumiaus, Lat.] 

1. Swelling ; puffed up. | 
2, Protuberant; raifed above the level. 
So high as heav'd the tum hills, ſo low 

Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters, 
3. Pompous ; boaſtful; 

blime. 4 | 

Though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem tumid and 
aſpiring z yet cannot I ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hyper- 
boles in mentioning felicities, which make the 
higheſt hyperboles but ſeeming ones. Boyle. 
Tu'mMorous. adj. (om tumanr.] 
1. Swelling ; protuberant. 

Who ever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below 
and above, and tzmorous in the middle, unlets ſome 
_ diſeaſed plant? Wotton, 
2. Faſtuous ; vainly pompous; falſely mag- 
nificent. _ > 

According to'their ſubje ct, theſe tiles vary; for 
that which is high and lofty, declaring excellent 
matter, becomes vaſt and tumorbmut, ſpeaking of petty 
and inferiour things. | Ben Tonſon. 

His limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, tublime 


ilton, 


puffy ; falſely ſu- 


+ hisdaughter'and nis own, he loſt all patience, 


5 


and almoſt mort in his looks and geſtures. 
ne CEOS | 1 


1 


per- | * A. woo by tumbling his thoughts, and forming | TU'MOUR. . / [tumor, Lat.] 
don, which works them into « finer body. Collier. | 


The mind often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of 


Dryden. | 
If a greater force than his holds him faſt, or /um- | 


W exer- | 
ithins 


fling all, and touching none. Pope. | 


—7— 


I applied three ſmall cauſticks triangular about | - 


TUM 


1. A morbid ſwelling, 


Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts tecede 
from their natural ſtate by au undue increaſe of their 
bigneſs. . ſeman. 

Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen whae 
it is that ſeeds the tumour, if the diſeaſe be founded 
in pride, the abating that is the moſt natural remedy, 

| Government of the Tongue, 
The formation of knots and tumozrs in any part 
of the body, external or internal, that degenerate 
| at length into an ulcer, ariſe from this, that fome 
parts of the blood becoming by their ſme of figure 
diſproportioned to the ſmall winding channels of the 
glands, cannot freely flip through, Blackmore, 
2. Affected pomp; falſe magnificence; 
puffy grandeur; ſwelling mien ; unſub. 
ſtantial greatneſs. | | 
His ſtile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold 
metaphors; and fo far from the 1 moxr, that it rather 
wants a little elevation. Witten, 
It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon 
the paſſions of the multitude, L' Eftrange, 
To Tumy. [among gardeners. ] To fence 
trees about with earth, | 
To Tu/MULATE. v. #, |tamulo, Latin,] 


To ſwell, This ſeems to be the ſenſe 
here, but I ſuſpet the word to be 
wrong. | 


Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch ene. 

mies to acid, that as ſoon as they are put together, 

they tumu/ate and grow hot, and continue to fight 
till they have diſarmed or mortiſied each other. 


| Boyle, 

TumMuLo'ss, ad;. | tumuloſus, Lat.] Fall 

of hills. 1 Bailey. 

TumuLo's!TY, 2. . [Dtamulus, Latin.] 

Hillineſs. | Bailey, 

TU'MULT, 3. /. [tumulte, Fr. tumulius, 
Latin. 2 


1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multi- 
tude, ” 
A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a 
government overturned by it. L'Eftrange. 
With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 
Till in loud nut all the Greeks aroſe. Pope. 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion, 
3. A flir; an irregular violence; a wild 
commotion, | 
What ſtir is this; what mmult in the heav'ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? S./. 
_ - Tumultand confuſion, all embroil'd. Milton. 
This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the 
idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus raiſing a 
tumult among the elements, and recovering them 
out of their confuſion, thus troubling and becalming 
nature?” | : Spettator. 
TumvuL'TU ARILY, adv.[from tumultuary.] 
In a tumultuary manner. . 


eren 


JTuMu'LTUARINESS» . /. {from tumul. 


tuaty.] Turbulence; inclination or dif. 

- poſition to. tumults or commotions. 

The tumwultuarineſs of the people, ot the factiouſ- 

neſs of preſbyters, gave occaſion to invent new models. 
| | | n Xing Charles. 

Tumvu'LTUARY. adj. [ tumultuaire, Fr. 
from tumnl:, | | 

1. Diſorderly ; promiſcuous; confuſed. 


Perkin had learned, that people under command 
uſed to conſult, and after to march in order, and 
rebels contrariwiſe ; and obſerving their orderly, and 
not ſumultuary arming, doubted the worſt, An 

My followers were at that time no way propor- 
tionable to hazard a !umultuary conflict. King Cha, 

Is it likely that the divided atoms ſhould keep the 
ſame ranks in fuch a variety of tumultuary agitations 
ia that liquid medium ? ' Glanville. 


2. Reſtleſs ; put into irregular commotion, 
Men who live without religion, live always in a 


tumultuary and reftleſs ſtate. Atterbury. 
To TuMU'LTUATE. v. a. [tumulluor, Lat.] 


To make a tumult, 
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TouMULTU a\T1IoON, 2. from tumultuate.] | Smooth on the tongue diſcours'd, pleaſing o en | To'nsrv Ls adj. Dune and Full.) Muſical ; 


zent: And tunadle as ſyl : f Mil . 
regular and confuſed agitation. lan pipe or ſong. Uton, onious. 
8 in the ſound the dn mee air receives All danadle ſounds, whereof human voice is one, N I ſaw a pleaſant grove 
many ftrokes from the particles of the Jiquor, ſeems 8 J * 1 egular vibration of the ſonorous With chant of ef birds reſounding love. Milt. 
c ble by the ſudden and eager tum/tuation of Ih h ulation of the air, proportionable to Earth ſmiles with flow'rs renewing, laughs the 
— Wk 1 Boyle. | { y mary or gravity of the tone. Helder. ſky, 
TouMv'LTUOUS. adj, [from zumult ; tumul- | to nine Loa ug Vigil are not altogether 3 Aud- birds to lay of love their 7 notes apply. 
| : : . ODrydaeſs 
neu, French. Tu'NABLENESS. 2. / f | | Aten Sikle, 
Fes : AS, . 2. J. [from tunable, | Har. For thy own glory ſing our ſov"reign's praiſe, 
1. Violently carried on by diſorderly mul- | mony ; melodiou 4 8 God of verſes and-of days. 5 


titudes. : | Tu'rN | Let all thy tungful ſons adorn | 
Many civil broils, and tumulinous rebellions, Tu'xaBLY, adv. [from tunable, ) Harmo- Their laſting works with William's name. Prior. 


they fairly overcame, by reaſon of the continual pre- T niouſly 3 melodiouſly. Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thofe they ſung, 
ſence of their king, whoſe only perſon oftentimes U'N-DISH. 2, / [ from lun and diſb.] A Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tungul tongue. 


contains the unruly people from a thouſand — tunnel. T b c U Pape. 
cafions- . Sperſer. TUNE. 1. /. [toor, Dut. ton, Swed. tuono, | TV NELESS, adj. - zune. | Unharmo« 
2. Put into violent commotion ; irregu- Ital. gore, F hl ws , e 


larly and confuſedly agitated. . 

T A ſtrong rebuff of 49 tumuliuous cloud BY Fw mY diverſity of 1 "en Per together. 
Hurry'd him aloft. Milton. * he to ſing a raven s note, 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital pow'rs? Shak, 

Now rowling, boils in his tumultucys breaſt, | Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 


4" ae. f with the affections; as merry tunes, doleful tunes 
And like a deviliſh engine back recoils ſolemn tunes, tunes inclining men's minds to vitys 


When in hand my rwnele/s harp I take, 
Then do I more augment my foes deſpight. Spenſer. 
Swallow, what doſt thou 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade? Conley, 
Tux RR. 2. /. [from zune, ] One who tunes. 
The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phanta- 


f ‚ 5 Milton, | 
3 /--2 00Y FTI POR 5 Bb ton warlike 5 wr "yp fo th at tunes have a prediſpoſition an. theſe new taners of er r 0 
Returns again in ſuch !umultuons tides, Kee Ds a a e Ipirit. hs Bacon, TU NICK. 2. Je (tunigue, Fr, tunica, Lat.] 
It quite o'ercomes me, Aiden. | actos on wort i pA ns | 8. Tire of TS ROAR Ten. | 
1 urbulent x violent. After the heav*nly !zne which Ca Nike The tunicks of the Romans, which anſwer to 
Nought reſts for me in this tumultucus ſtri fe, Of human mould with grols unpurged ear. Milion our wailtcoatty were without ornaments; nd men 
But to make open proclamation, =—Shatſpeare, That ſweet ſong you ſung one ſtarry night, "| very ſhort ſleeves, | ; Arbuthnet. 
. Furiouſly running in upon him with 1mulcuous The tune I ſtill retain, but not the words. Dryden. 2, Natural covering; lutegument ; tunicle, 
| —_— violently raught from his head = * The diſpoſition in the fiddle to play tunes. er and ſyrups _ and demulce the hoarſe- 
of ſables. h nolles, Arbuthnot & Pope. neſs of a cough, by mollitying the ruggedneſs of the 
Tull of tumults. 2. Sound; note. | intern !#nick of the gullet. Harvey. 
9 The winds began to ſpeak louder, and, as in a of Such a noiſe aroſe Ĩ) beir fruit is _ up all winter in their gems, | 
| tumultuous kingdom, to think themſelves fitteſt in- | As the (hrouds make at ſea in a Riff tempeſt, | and well fenced with neat and cloſe twnicks, | 
ſtruments of commandment. Sidney. As loud, and to as many tunes. Shaiſpear Dieabam. 
f J Ypeare. | The dropſy of the tunica vaglralis is owi 
Tumv'LTUOUSLY. adv, [from tumuliu- 3. Harmony; order; concert of parts, hot. ag eee oy e 
R of th ltitude : wi 212 | a preternatural diſcharge of that water continually 
ous, | By act of the multitude ; with con- A continual parliament I thought would but keep ſeparating on the internal ſurface of the tunict 
f the commonweal in tune, by preſerving laws in their | P 8 bel Rr 
fulion and Fane. | Ituouſly ; the 1 due execution and yi Sy Gre whe ns Cha Jes, Sharp. 
It was done by edi, not !zmultuouſly ; the ſword ang VIgour. ing Charies. | ' Ty'niCLE. 2. /, ch, 288 
' was not put into the people's hand. Bacon, | 4 State of giving the due ſounds 3 As, the cover ; e gee __ N35 | 
TUN. 2. J. {zunne, Saxon; zone, Dutch; fiddle is in tune, or out of tune, ; The humour aod-cnicles are purely tranſparent, 
tonne, tonnean, French, ] 5. Proper ſtate for uſe or application right to let in the light and colour unſoiled, ERay. 
1 4 large caſk. 1 diſpoſition + fit temper ; proper humour. One ſingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall 
* As when a ſpark A child will learn three times as much when he] Contaig four or five diſtin plants under one com- 
Lights on a heap of powder, laid | is in tune, as he will with double the time and pains, | mon tunicle; a very convincing argument of the 
Fit for the un, ſome magazine to ſtore | When he goes awkwardly, or is dragged unwillingly providence of God. Bentiey. 
ainſt a rumour'd war. Milton, | „tot. : : Locke, | TU NNAGE. 2. J. from tun.] 
2. Fhe meaſure of four hogſheads. 6. — of any thing with reſpe& to | 1. Content of a veſſel meaſured by the tun. 
2. Any large quantity proverbially. order. The conſideration of the riches of the ancients 
| 3 2.2 7. e 2 with 1 i Diſtreſſed Lear, in his better tune, remembers leads to that of their trade, and to inquire into the 
8 , a b 2 
Dtawn uns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, what we are come about, Shakſpeare, ulk and !urnage of their ſhipping. Arbuthnot, 


Shakſpeare, | To TONE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 2. Tax laid by the tun; as, to levy un- 


4. A drunkard, in burleſque. 1. To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the | _ ge and poundage. + ; 
| Here's a thn of midnight-work to come, Proper ſounds may be produced, . [Tu N NL. 2. he 
| from a treaſon-tavern rolling home. Dryden. Their golden harps they took, 1. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the paſſage for 
4 he weight of two thouſand pounds. | Harps ever tun d, that glitter'd by their ſide. Mili. the ſmoke, 5 
6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to | Tune your harps, It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, ; 


7 | Ye angels, to that ſound; and thou, my heart WI , 
contain a tun, 3 wy e » |. Wich many ranges rear d along the wall 
80 fenced about with rocks and let, that with- | , Nite om ta egtertain thy flowing joy. Dryden. | And one greatchimney, whoſe long tunnel thenee 


out knowledge of the paſſages, a boat of ten tus 2. To ling harmoniouſly, The ſmoak forth threw. Spenſer. 4 
cannot be brougat into the haven, Heylin. | Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, The water being rarified, and by rarification re- f 
7. Dryden bas uſed it for a perimetrical Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his i — * rage will 0 up a, 2 which 4 
| A . | | | Milton. erwiſe might linger in the tunnel, and oftentimes ö 
meaſure, I believe without ptecedent or \ Roe ups ye Thebans tre your I6 pan rege. * Wann I 
propriety. 1. | our king returns the Argians are o'ercome. ; f Fa : | : 4 - 1 
Aa about was every pillar there; 4's | : Dryden. : 2 egy 7 190 nen 29 85 1 I 

A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear, Dryden. Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and PO « IN 4 
To Tun. wv. a { from the noun ] To * know , For the help of the hearing, make an inſtrument « 
+ +" hearings 4 oo What's roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly low. like a tunnel, the narrow part of the bigneſs of the ; 


into cafks ; to barrel. 


II inthe muſt, or wort, while it worketh, before 


| . „hole of the ear, and the broader end much larger. 
it be #22ned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often 3 To put into ordes ſo as to produce the 


| Bacon, 
3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in 


, changed with freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink per effect. | j RY 
tor melancholy 5 ag Fe ub Rares. 71 Tbun. VU, No 2 | | Aer, and ſo reſembling a funnel or 
| ame fermented juice degenerating into virie- | 1. * | | a Fn JP 
, the noun, } + 
vice tunned up, arms itſelf with tartar. Boyle, Ao alt was fee to ftirs | 1. To form like a tunnel. a 
NABL 8, adj, | from une. ] Harmonious;; Whilſt tuning to the waters fall. [be phalznz tribe inhabit the tannelled, con- 
ECL + | Te The ſmall birds ſang to her, __ Drayton, | volved leaves. Lo | Derbam. 
| A cry more /unadle TC | * All ſounds on fret or ſtop 42, To catch in a net. . 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with yoice, 3. This word is uſed by Derham for to | 


1 9 1 | Sbakſpeare, | . „„ en. make network ; to reticulate. ; 

— : f 74 : " | a Rs > ; , 1 * 4 

2 1 5 e and rough te valk; OD _ with the voice inarticulate |, Sour birds got only d dos parts of 
or RE II. 88 . Imony's 1 5 P | 


' | 2 


| - 


Tv/s BITH, u. / [turpetbur, Lat.] Ye 


1. Tumult 


* 


TUR 


and curiouſly tunnel them into neſts, but 


ar ſuſpend the the twigs of trees. 
artificially ſuſpend them on Wee 
Tu! NV. 7. 
A ſea fiſh. 
Some fiſh are boiled and preſerved freſh in vine- 
gary as funny and turbot. | - Carew. 
Tur. *./. [I know not of what origin 


- 
A ram. This word is yet uſed in Stat- | 


fordſhire, and in other provinces, 
To Tur. v. 2. To butt like a ram. 


TobasAx. J. / [a Turkiſh word. 
Tu'xBANr. The cover worn by the 
Tvu'zBaxD. | Turks on their heads. 


| ates of monarchs 
Arch'd are ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbandt on, without 
 - Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakſpeare. 


7 [tonnen, Ital. thynnus, Lat. | 


His hat was in the form of a furban, not ſo huge 


. as the Turkiſh tzrbars. | 
From utmoſt Indian iſle, Taprobane, 
Duſk faces with white filken 1urbants wreath'd. 


I ſee the Turk nodding with his turbant. Ho el. 
Some, for the pride of Turkiſh courts defign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt Holland bear. c 
Tu'zBANED. adj. | from turban.] Wearing 
a turban, 
A urban d Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 
I took by the throat. Shakſpeare. 
Tu/zBARY. 2. / [turbaria, low Lat. from 
zurf,) The right of digging turf. 
Skinner, 
TU/RBID. adj. {turbidus, Lat.] Thick; 
muddy z not clear. £0 
Though lees make the liquid turbid, yet they 
refine the ſprits. | Bacon. 
The brazen inftruments of death diſcharge 
Horrible flames, and 7zrbid fireaming clouds 
Of ſmoke ſulphureous: intermix'd with theſe 
oy globous irons fly. Philips. 
he ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, 
as the earthquake laſts. oodward. 


Tux BID Ess. . 7 [from turbid.] Mud- 
dineſs; thickneſs. 2 
TonsINxATED. adj. [turbinatus, Lat.) 
1. Twiſted; ſpiral; paſſing from narrower 

- to wider. oO | 
Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral and tarbi- 


nated motion of the whole moved body, without an 
external director. Bentley. 


2. Among botaniſts, 


aca. ? 


Milton. 


binated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, - 


or are of a conical figure. Dict. 
TurBINA'T1ON. 2. / [from turbinated. 
The act of ſpinning like a top. 


w 
mercury precipitate, ö 
I ſent him twelve grains of turbith mineral, and 

it off with a bitter draught. I repeated the 
twurbith once in three days; and the ulcers ſhelled 
foon off, Wiſeman. 


Tu'nBOT. . / [turbot, Fr. and Dut. 
rbombus, Lat.] A delicate fiſh. 
Some fiih are 


ſalmon, the turbot. n Peacham 
Nor oytters of the Lucrine lake 


My ſober appetite would wiſh, 


Nor turbot. , Fg Dryden. 
Tu'nBpLENCE. T. / {!urbulence, Fr. 
Tu sUI ZN c. F twbulcntia, Lat.] 
I have dream d 8 
Of bloody turbulence ; and this 
Hach nothing been but 
©. 'Oft-times noxious —_— 2 light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, _ 
Like tar ies in the affairs of men, 


pk 
% 4 


whole night 


— 


1 


N 


Dryden. 


| 


plants are called ur. 


| 


ved freſh in vinegar, as turbot. | 
Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, the | 


forms oß laughter. Shak/p. | 


. 


TukGEe'SCENCY. 


TUR 
Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point: 
They oft ſoreſigniſy and threaten ill. Milton. 
2. Diſorder of paſſions. . 
I come to calm thy furbrlence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway. Dryden. 
3. Tumultuouſneſs ; tendency to confuſion. 
You think this turbulence of blood 
From ſtagnating preſerves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. 


Swift, 
Tu'sBULENT. adj. [ turbulentas, Latin] 


1. Railing agitation ; producing commo- 


tion. 
From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirſt, and refreſh'd; nor envy'd them the grape, 
Whoſe heads that tzrbulent liquor fills with fumes. 
. Milton. 
2. Expoſed to commotion; liable to agi- 
tation. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent ! 
| Milton. 
3. Tumultuous ; violent. 
What wondrous ſort of death has heav'n deſign'd 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind? Oryden. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death's grim cave, 
Wrought by intemperance. en. 
Men of ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, that were 
diſſatisfied with privacy, were allowed to engage in 
matters of ftate, | Bentley. 
Tu'sBULENTLY. adv. [from turbulent. | 
Tumultuouſly ; violently. 
Tux. z. / rund, Saxon.] Excrement. 
TURE. 3. / {zynpg, Saxon; 7orf, Dutch; 
torf, Swediſh.] A clod covered with 
graſs; A part of the ſurface of the 
ground, - | | 
Where was this lane ? 
Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with rf 
Shatſpeare. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laſt long. 


. Bacon, 

Could that divide you from near uſhering guides ? 

They left me weary on a graſſy turf. ilton. 

Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear ; 

I with green turſt would grateful altars raiſe. Dryd. 
Their bucklers ring around, 

the ſolid 


Their trampliog turns the tzrf, and ſhakes 
d Dryden. 


ground. 
The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly ſaluted 
a turf of earth dug out of his own native ſoil, to re- 
mind him that all the day he was to think of his 


country. | Addiſon. 
| His flock daily crops | 
Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf, | 
Sufficient. Philips. 
Yet ſhall thy grave with rifing flow'rs be dreſt, 


And the green uf lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pope. 
To TURE, Vs ths [ 


from the noun.] To 


cover with turfs. 
The face of the bank. next the ſea is H. 
ö , ortimer. 


'Tvu'xF1NEss. v. /, [from u.] The ſtate 
of abounding with turfs. | 

[from nr] Fall of turfs. 

ens, Lat.] Swelling; 


not 


1, The act of ſwelling ; the ſtate of being 
ſwollen, . 
The ĩnſtant urgeſcencs is not to be 
r- of higher natures, 
2. Empty magntficence. 
Tvu'zc1D. adj. [turgidus, Latin, ] : 
1. Swelling ; bloated ; filling more room 


than before. 


taken off, but 
Brown. 


{ 


| 


| : 


2 2 


| | 


TUR 
A bladder, moderately filled with air, and ſtrong 
tied, held near the fire grew turgid and hard; and 
brought nearer, ſuddenly broke with a vehement 
noiſe, Na Beyte 
The ſpirits embroiled with the malignity, and 
drowned in the blood urg id and tumibed by the 
febrile fermentation, are by phlebotomy relieved. 


Har 

Dilborthen thou y ſapleſs woos 

Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. _ :/7* 
Thoſe channels, turgid with th' obſtructed tige 
Stretch their ſmall holes, and make their meſſie: 
wide. ; lackmre 
2. Pompous; tumid; faſtuous ; vainly 

magnificent. 


Some have a violent and furgid manner of talk. 
ing and thinking; whatſoever they judge of is wit}, 
a tincture of this vanity. Watts. 

TuxG1'DiTy. 2. J [from zargid.] State 
of being ſwollen. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, (oy. 
neſs of ſpeech, vertigos, weakneſs, waterineſs and 
turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthna, 

Tu KR ET. z. / [gallina turcis, Lat.] A 
large domeſtick fowl ſuppoſed to be 
brought from Turkey. 

Here he comes ſwelling like a furtey. cock. 


Shakſpeare, 
The txrkey-cock hath ſwelling gills, the hen leſs, 


Bacon. 
So ſpeeds the wily fox, 

Who lately fiich'd the furięy's callow care. Cay. 
Tu'/rKoO1s, 2. /. [turquoiſe, Fr. from tarkey.}, 
A blue ſtone numbered among the meaner 

| nx ſtones, now diſcovered to be a 
ne impregnated with cupreous parti- 
cles. 
— Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores are 
tinged with green or blue: the turcuis ſtone, as it is 
commonly ſtiled by lapidaries, is part of a bone ſo 


tinged, Weaedward, 
Tu'kKSCAP. 2. /. [martagon,] An herb, 
inſcu. 


TurM. . / [turme, Latin.] A 
Not in uſe. 
Legions and cohorts, furmt of horſe and Lage. 
. Iten. 
Tu/nMERICK, 2. / [turmerica, Lat.] An 
Indian root which makes a yellow die. 
TuxMo'L. 2. /. [derived by Skinner from 
tremauille, Fr. a mill-hopper ; more pro- 
bably derived from moi, to labour. 
Trouble; diſturbance ; haraſſing uneaſi- 


neſs; tumultuous moleſtation. Little 
He ſecks, with torment and turmoil, 
To force me live, and. will not let me die. Spenſer. 

There I'll reſt, as after much. furmeil 

A bleſſed foul doth in elyſium. Shakſpeare, 

Blinded greatneſs ever in trm:1/, 

Still ſeeking happy liſe, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
Happy when I, from this furmoil ſet free, 

That peaceful and divine affembly ſee.» Derhar, 

To TurmMO'1L, v. 4. [from-the noun, ] 

1. To haraſs with commotion. 

That is not fault of will ja thoſe godly fathers, 
but the troublous occaſions wherewith that wretched 
realm hath continually been furmoiled. Spenſer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all other countries, 
to be miſerably toſſed and rzrmoiled with theſe forms 
of affliction. | Spenfer. 

Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil - 

Did earth, and heav'n, and ſove himſelf turmoll, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall _ 

: £ ; Dryden. 

2. To weary; to keep in unquietneſs. 

Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, 

where they ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few words, 
on the ſudden are tranſported to be toft and turmoiled 
with their unballaſted wits. in fathomtsſs and us- 
quiet deeps of coatroverly. Milton. 


To-Tunn. v. a. [tupnan, Saxon; tourncr, 
French; from forno, Latin 


75 


troop. 


1. To put into a circular or vertiginous 
motion; to move round; to revolve. 


She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit; 
yea, and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 


* Shakſpear, e. 
He turned me about with his finger and thumb, as 
one would ſet up a top. a Shalſpeare. 


Here's a knocking, indeed : if a man - 7 cog 
f hell-gate, he ſhould have old turning the key. 
agate 15 © chakſpeare. 
They in numbers that compute 
Days, . and years, towards his all-cheering 
lamp 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are furnꝰd 
By his magnetic beam, | Milton. 
2. To put the upper ſide downward; to 


ſhift with regard to the ſides. 
When the hen bas laid her eggs ſo that ſhe can 
oover them, what care does ſhe take in furning them 
#requently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth ! k _ Aaddifon. 
3, To * with reſpect to poſition. 
xpert 
When to 3 or ſtand, or turn the ſway 
Of battle. Milton. 
Ile bid his angels Turn aſcance the poles. Milton. 
4. To change the ſtate of the balance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will turn the ſcale, 
| Shakſpeare. 
If 1 ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail? 
A ſingle ſoul 's too light to turn the ſcale. Dryden. 
5. To bring the inſide out. 
He call'd me ſot; 
And told me I had trnd the wrong fide out. 


| Shakſpeare. 
The vaſt abyſs 


Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds. 
Milton, 


6. To change as to the poſture of the body, 


or direQtion of the look. 

Apollo, angry at the fight, from top of Tlion 
; cride; 

Turne head, ye well-rod 

His gentle dumb expreſſion turn d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton, 

The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreft 1 
The monarch turnt him to his royal gueſt. Pope. 

7. To form on a lathe by moving round, 
| [rorme, Latin. ] 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes on a 
plane, and moving about the other foot, deſcribes a 
circle with the moving point; ſo any ſubſtance, 
pitched ſteddy on two points, as on an axis, and 
moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle concentric to the 
axis; and an edge-tool ſet ſteddy to that part of the 
outſide of the ſubſtance, will in a circumvolution of 
that ſubſtance cut off all the parts that lie farther off 
the axis, and make the outſide alſo concentric to the 
axis. This is the whole ſum of turning. Moxon. 

The whole lathe is made ftrong, becauſe the | 
matter it turnt being metal, is heavier than wood, 
and with forcible coming about, would, if the lathe 
were ſlight, make it tremble, and ſo ſpoil the work. 


| Moxon. 
$. To form; to ſha 
His whole perſon is 


res of Troy. Chapman, 


boeh turned, and ſpeaks him 
ayman of quality. | Tatler, 
What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how /zr7z'd, how broad his ſhoulders 
ſpread ! Pope, 
9. To change; to transform; to metamor. 
phoſe; to tranſmute. | | 
My throat of war be turn'd 
To the virgin's voice that babies lulls - 
Hah rats ha de., Shape 
turn'd his to gunſtones. h 
Tu the council of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs. 
'2 Samuel, 


- Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to 
the plague, fear into deſpair, anger into rage, loſs in- 


— 


e. 


E, 


1 
The choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets =>: | 


11, To change; to alter, 
Diſdain not me, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do urn? - Sidney. 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution + | 
Of any conſtant man, Shakſpeare, 
12, To make a reverſe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wiſe, 
And, when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice. 
Dryden. 
13. To tranſlate. 
The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown ; 

Who turnt a Perſian tale for half a crown, 

Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Pope, 
14. To change to another opinion, or party, 


worſe or better; to convert; to pervert, 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to 338 
molten gods. Levilicus. 

15. To change with regard to inclination | 


or temper, 
Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. 
| P/alms, 
16, To alter from one effect or purpoſe to 


another, 

That unreadineſs which they find in us, they 
turn it to the ſoothing up themſelves in that accurſed 
fancy. Holter. 

When a ſtorm of ſad miſchance beats upon our 
ſpirits, turn it into advantage, to ſerve religion or 
prudence. Taylor. 

God will make theſe evils the occaſion of greater 
good, by turning them to advantage in this world, 
or increaſe of our happineſs in the next. Tillotſon, 

17. To betake, 

Sheep, and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent which 

of theſe two were molt /urned to. Temple. 
18. To transfer. 

Theſe came to David to Hebron, to turn the 

kingdom of Saul to him. 1 Chronicles, 
19. To fall upon by ſome change. 

The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip 11. 
of Macedon, ſurned upon the father who died of 
repentance. 

20. To make to nauſeato. 

The report, and much more the ſight of a luxuri- 
ous feeder, would turn his ſtomach. Fell. 

This beaſtly line quite turns my ſtomach. Pope. 

21. To make giddy. 
Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their har to imitate the ſun. Pope. 
22. To infatuate; to make mad: applied 
to the head or brain. 

My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 
This curſed love will ſurely turn my brain: 

Feel how it ſhoots. Theocrit. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious enthu- 
Gaſm. Addiſon, 

Alas! ſhe raves; her brain, I fear, is txrx'd. 


AW? WT | Rowe, 
23. To change direction to, or from, any 


point. 
The ſun No * 
Was bid turn reins from th' equinoctial road. 
| Milton. 


A man, though he furt his eyes towards an 
object, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſly 
it. | Locke, 

Unleſs he turnt his thoughts that way, he will no 
more have diſtinct ideas of the operation of his 
mind, than he will have of a clock who will not 


This turns the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notions 

of honour and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. 
| L Adden. 
His natural magnanimity turned all his thoughts 


to madneſs, and forrow to amazement. Taylor, 
_ © goodneſs! that ſhall evil 17 to good. Milton. 
Of footy coal th* empirick alchemiſt 
Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. 
10. To make of another colour. 


. 


Bacon, 


turn his eyes to it. Locke. 
They turn away their eyes from a beautiful 
pos, k | Addifon. 
24. To direct by a change to a certain pur. 
poſe or propenſion. 
My thoughts are turn d on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill d the world 4 
With widows and with orphans. © Addifon. 


* 
n 

upon ſomething more valuable than he had in view. 
| Addiſon.” 
He turned his thoughts rather to books and. con- 
verſation, than to politicks. Prior. 
He is ſtill to ſpring from one of a poetical diſpoſi- 
tion, from whom he might inherit a ſoul turned to 


x poetry. f Pope. 
25. 1o double in. 
Thus a wiſe tailor is not pinching, 
But turns at ever ſeam an inch in. Swift, 


26, To revolve; to agitate in the mind, 

Turn theſe ideas about in your mind, and take a 
view of them on all ſides, Watts, 

27. To bend from a perpendicular edge ; 
to blunt, 

Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpeedily, than 
able to pierce far; like tharp tools, whoſe edges be 
very ſoon turned. Aſcbham. 

28. To drive by violence; to expel: with 
ont, Or out of. | 
f Rather turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of ſhame. Shakſpeare. 
They turn'd weak people and children unable for 


ſervice out of the city. Knolles, 
He now was grown deform'd and poor, 
And fit to be turn'd out of door. Hudibrar. 


If I had taken to the church, I ſhould have had 
more ſenſe than to have !urn'd myſelf out of m 
benefice by writing libels oa my pariſhioners, Dod. 

Twould be hard to imagine that God would 7 
him out cf paradiſe, to till the ground, and at the 
ſame time advance him to a throne, Lacke. 

A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding his 
wife handſome, turn'd the good man out FA his 
dwelling, | Addiſon. 

29. To apply by a change of uſe. 

They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turm. Miltor. 

When the paſſage is open, land will be turned 
moſt to great cattle; when ſhut, to ſheep, Temple, 

30. To reverſe ; to repeal, 

God will turn thy captivity, and have compaſſion 

upon thee, i teronamy. 
31. To keep paſling in a courſe of exchange 
or traffick. 

Theſe are certain commodities, and yield the 
readieſt money of any that are turn'd in this king- 
dom, as they never fail of a price abroad. Temple, 

A man muſt guard, if he intends to keep fair with 
the world, aud 7xr: the penny. Collier. 


32. To adapt the mind. | 
However improper he might have been for ſtudies 


of a higher nature, he was perfeQly well turn d for 
trade. nr. 
33. To put toward another. ' 


I will ſend my fear before thee, and make all 
thine enemies turn their backs unto thee, Exodus, 
34. To retort ; to throw back, 
Luther's conſcience, his inſtigations, turnt 
theſe very reaſonings upon him. Acierbury. 
» To TurN away, To diſmiſs from 
ſervice; to diſcard. | WS 
She did nothing but turn up and down, as ſhe had 
hoped to turm away the fancy that maſtered her, and 
hid her face as if (he could hate hidden herſelf from 
her own fancies. Z% Sidney. 
Vet you will be hanged ſor being ſo long abſent, 


or be turn d away, _ Shakſpeare. 
She turned away one ſervant for putting too 
much oil in her ſallad. Arbuthnot, 


36. To Turn awgy. To avert. 
A third part of prayer is deprecation ; that is, 
when we pray to God to urn away ſome evil from 
us. | Duty of Man. 
37. To Turn back. To return to the 
hand from which it was received. 
We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 
When we ſpoil'd them. Shakfpeare. 
38. To Tuxn of, To diſmiſs contemp- 
tuouſly. | 
Having brought our treaſure, - 
Then take we down his load, and tzrz him of, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars. Hap. 
The murmurer is und off, 10 the company of 


thoſe doleful creatures that ighabit the ruins of Ba. 


Government 
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39. To Turn of, To give over; to 


* 
a 
5 


* — * 
. 42 > 


2. To ſhow regard or anger, by directing 


3. To move the body round. 


4. To more from its place. 
The ancle-bone is apt to urn out on either ide, 


walking. 


| | | | 5 To chan 
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7 
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this marriage. A 


* 
i 


- reſign. | 8 
The moſt adverſe chances are like the ploughing 
and breaking the ground, in order to a more plenti- 
fol harveſt, And yet we are not ſa wholly furned 
off to that reverſion, as to have no ſupplies for the 
preſent; for beſides the comfort of ſo certain an ex- 
pectation in another life, we have promiſes alſo for 
this... | Decay of Pity. 
40. To Turn of, To defle&; to divert. 
The inſtitution of ſports was intended by all 
8 ments to turn af the thoughts of the people 
rom buſying themſelves in matters of ſtate, Addiſon. 
To be TuxxED of. To advance to an 

ra 


ge beyond, An odd ungrammatical 
ſe. 995 

Nateiſſus now his ſixteenth year began, 

Juſt turn'd of boy, and on the verge of man. Ovid. 
When turned of forty, they determined to retire 
ta the country. | Addiſon. 

Irus, though now turned of fifty, has not _—_— 

in the world fince five and twenty, iſon. 
42. To Turn over. To transfer, 

Excuſing himſelf, and turning over the fault to 

fortune ; then let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney. 
43. To TurN over. To refer, 

After he had ſaluted Solyman, and was about to 
declare the eauſe of his coming, he was ſurned over 
to the Baſſa's. | Kinolles, 

' *Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 
; You turn me over to another hand. Dryden. 


44. To TurN over, To examine one leaf 
of a book after another. | 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to 

turn over a concordance. Swift. 


45- To Turn over, To throw off the lad. 
der. | | 


Criminals condemned to ſuffer 
Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over, Butler. 


Ta Turn . To have recourſe to. 
le that has once acquired a prudential habit, 
doth not, in his buſineſs, turn ta theſe rules. Cretu. 
Helyicus'stables may be turned to on all occaſions. 
WP TEE X Lecke, 
To "TURN. v. u. a 


1. To move round; to have a circular or | 


vertiginous motion. 

Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never; N 
Aud by lead- men for the nonce, 


That turn round like 1 Ben "ſow. 
| den hi tion, | 


The gate on nges turning. f 


The cauſe of the imagination that things urn 
round, is, for that the ſpirits themſelves turn, being | 


fed by the vapour of the wine; for every 
— 42 3 compteſſion, turneth, as we ſee in 
water: and it is all one to the fights whether the 
viſual ſpirits move, or. the objec ˖ 
medium moveth. And we ſee that long turning 
round breedeth the ſame imagination. Bacon. 


the look toward any thing. 
Pompey. turned upon him, and bade him 1. 
: 5 ö Bacon. 
The underſtanding turnt inwards on itſelf, and 
' reflects on its own operations, Lacie. 
Turn mighty monarch, turn this way; | 
Do not refuſe to hear. 


* 


Nature wrought ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe furn'd. 
2 | 4-40 Milton. 
He ſaid, dad turning ſhort with ſpeedy pace, 
Caſts by a ſcoroful glance, and quits the place, 
| 2 ee. 


- = 


by reaſon of relaxation of the tendons upon the Jeaſt 
Cs | Wi man. 


poſture, 925 5 
Ifgne wi 


ſiſes once or twice, we might ſay he did it | 


chance 3 but if with almoſt an infinite number he 


moveth, or the | 


Z 


; 


ten thouſand dice Would throw five N 


6, To have a tendeney or direction. 


termination. 


vantage. 


prayers and the things which the gods fend him at 


- 


run 


ſhould certainly conclude he did it by art, or that } 
theſe dice could turn upon no other fide, Cheyne. 


His cares all turm upon Aſtyanax, 
Whom he has-lodg'd within the citadel. A. Phil. } 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 
The night ſeems double with the fear ſhe briogs. 
The morning, as miſtaken, turns about, | 
And all her early fires again go out. Dryden. 
8, To depart from the way; to deviate. 
My lords, turn in, into your fervant's houſe. 
x ; - Geneſis, 
Virgil, ſuppoſe in deſcribing the fury of his hero 
in a battle, when endeavouriog to raiſe our concern- 
ment to the higheſt pitch, turns ſhort on the ſudden 
into ſome ſimilitude, which diverts attention from 
the main ſubject. Dryaen, 
9. To alter; to be changed; to be trans. 
formed. | ; 
In fome ſprings of water if you put wood, it will 
turn into the nature of ſtone. Bacon. 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit. Milton. 
A ſtorm of ſad miſchance will turn into ſome- 
thing that is good, if we liſt to make it ſo. Taylor. 
This ſuſpicion turned to jealouſy, and jealouſy to 
rage; then ſhe diſdains and threatens, and again is 
humble, | Dryden, 
For this I ſuffer'd Phœbusꝰ ſteeds to ſtray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn d, 
And heaven itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn d. 
c 5 Po E. 
Rather than let a good fire be wanting, al ku it 
with the butter that happens to turn to oil, Swift. 


10, To become by a change, 


Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown 
turn more white, Bacon. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, 


will turn into a mouldy ſubſtance,  Boyk, 
They turn viragos too; the wreſtler? toil 
They try, | Dryden. 


Ia this diſeaſe; the gall will turn of a blackiſh 
colour, and the blood verge towards a pitchy conſiſt. 
ence. LT Arbuthnot, 

11. To change ſides, | 

I turn d, and try'd each corner of my bed, 
To find if fleep were there, but ſleep was loſt. 

| Dr 


af | Y 
As a man in a fever turnt often, although without 
any hope of eaſe, ſo men in the extremeſt miſery fly 
to the firſt appearance of relief, though never ſo vain. 


- Swift, | 


12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 


Turn from thy fierce wrath. 


ſpirit. Proverbs. 
He will relent, and turn from his diſpleaſure. 
| &) Milten. 
13. To change to acid, Uſed . of milk, 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights? Shakſpeare. 
Aſſes milk tzrneth not ſo eaſily as cos. Bacon. 


14. To be brought eventually. | 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will 
do them good; and let their pride ſet them on 
work on ſomething which may turm to their ad- 
7, 4 R Lacke. 

Chriſtianity directs our actions ſo, as every thing 

we do may turn to account at the great day. Spec. 
Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devo- | 
tions, and obſerving his eyes fixed with great ſeri- 
| ouſneſs, tells him that he had reaſon to be thought. 
ful, fince a man might bring down evils: by his 


. 0 


$ requeſt might turn to his deſtruction. Addiſan. 
For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful iden- 
tions have not turned to any great account. Baker, 


15. To depend on, as the chief point. 
The queſtion turnt upon this point; when the 
pre ſbyterians ſhall have got their ſhare of employ- 
ments, whether they ougbt not, by their own prin» 
| A to uſe the utmoſt of their power to reduce the 
whole kingdom to an uniformity. Soft. 
Conditions oſ ee eee 1" ö 
wift, 


| Exodus. | 
Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my | 


| . 


2 TUR 
inte one important action all the particulars upon 


which it tern. 


Pi 
16, To grow giddy. 50 
N I look no more, | 
_ Left my brain turn and the deficient ſight 8 
Topple down headlong. Shalfprare 


17. Jo have an unexpected conſequence or 
tendency. | 
If we repent ſeriouſly, ſubmit conte 
ſerve him faithfully, affiCtions ſhall — pours 
vantage, Wake, 
18. To Turx away, To deviate from a 
proper courſe. 
The turning away of the ſimple ſhall ſlay him, 
* | ay Proverbs, 
19. To return; to recoil, 
His foul eſteem 


Sticks no diſhonour on our front, but nt 
Foul on himſelf. Miltox. 


20. To be directed to, or from, any point: 
as, the needle turns to the pole. 
21. To 1 attention or practice. 
Forth with from dance to ſweet repaſt they tury, 


Milton. 
22. ToTurn off. To divert one's courſe, 
The peaceful banks which profound filence keep, 
The little boat ſecurely paſſes by; 
But where with noiſe the waters creep, 
Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are near. 
| : Nerris, 
This word, through all the variety of 
its applications, commonly preſerves that 
idea of change which is included in its 
primary meaning, all gyration and ail de- 
flection being change of place; a few of 
its uſes imply direction or tendency, but 
direction or tendency is always the cauſe 
and conſequence of change of place, 


Tux x. . /. from the verb.] 
1. The act of turning; gyration. 


2. Meander; winding way. 


Fear miſled the eſt from his way; 

But Niſus hit the — a Dryden. 
3. Winding or flex uous courſe. 

After a turbulent and noiſy courſe among the 
rocks, the Teverne falls. into the valley, and after 
many turns and windings glides peaceably into the 
Tiber. | | Aadiſen. 

4. A walk to and fro. 
"My good and gracious lord of Canterbury 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together. 
Shakſpeare, 

Nothing but the open air will do me good, I'll 
take a turm in your garden. | Dryden. 
U fon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace 
a man takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, 
deſire ſome eminent philoſopher to take a fru or 
two upon it. | Collier. 

5. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 
An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs and 
repreſent to the mind, more inwardly than any 
other ſenſible mean, the very ſtanding, riſing, and 
falling; the very ſteps and inflections every way; 
the turm and varieties of all paſſions whereunto the 
mind is ſubje, Hooker, 
Oh, world, thy ſlippery :urns] friends now faſt 


worn, 


On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out Shak 
To bittereſt enmity. peare. 
The ſtate of chriſtendom might by this have a 


turn. Bacon, 

This turn hath made amends ! thou haſt fultill'd 

Thy words, Creator bounteous ! Milton, 
7 This turn's too quick to be without defign ; 

I'n ſound the bottom of t ere I believe, Dryder. 
Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe, Pope. 

An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well verſed in 
+ the hiſtory of England, that he may obſerve the 
| ſeveral tums of ſtate, and how produced. Locke. 
6. Succeſlive courſe. | | 

The king with great nobleneſs and bounty, which 
virtues had their turns in his nature, reſtored Edward 
Stafford. i 5 Bara 


War. | | 
Tha fuſt platſorm of tha poems which reduces 


f/ 


13. A ſtep off the ladder at the gallows, 


lee p, will ſerve the furn. 
15. The form; caſt ; ſhape ; manner. 


T UR 
Manner of proceeding; change from 
the original intention or firſt appearance. 
While this flux prevails, the ſweats are much di- 


zniſned; while the matter that fed them takes 
— turn, and is excluded by the glands of the 


inteſtines. | Blackmore. 
The Athenĩans were offered liberty; but the wiſe 


turn they thought to give the matter, was a ſacri- 


fice of the author. Sv iy 


8. Chance; hap. 


Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he 
leaſes. Collier. 


9. Occaſion ; incidental opportunity. 


An old dog, fallen from his ſpeed, was loaden at 


| turn with blows and reproaches. L' Efrange. | 
10. Time at which, by ſucceſſive vicitli- | 


tudes, any thing is to be had or done. 
Myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and 
defire that ſome of you would take your uw to 


ak. Bacon. 
His turn will come to laugh at you again. 
: | Denham. 


The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their Tn. 

| Dryden. 

Though they held the power of th& civil ſword 
unlawful, whilſt they were to be governed by it, yet 
they eſteemed it very lawful when it came to their 
turn to govern.  Atterbury. 

A ſaline conſtitution of the fluids is acid, alka- 
line, or muriatic : of theſe in their turnt. Arbuth, 

The nymph will have her 7#r- to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. Swift. 


11. Actions of kindneſs or malice. 


Lend this virgin aid, 
Thanks are half lott when good /zrzs are delay'd. 
. | Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in 
doing ill turnt. L' Eftrange. 
Shrewd turns ſtrike deeper than ill words. South, 


12, Reigning inclination. ; 
This is not to be accompliſhed but by introducing 


religion to be the urn and faſhion of the age. 
; Swift. 


They by their {kill in palmiſtry, 


Will quickly read his deſtiny ; p 


And make him glad to read his leſſon, 


Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion. Butler. 


14. Convenience; uſe; purpoſe; exigence. 


Diogenes? diſh did never ſerve his maſter for more 
turns, notwithſtanding that he made it his diſh, cup, 
cap, meaſure, and water-pot, than a mantle doth an 
Iriſhman. Spenſer, 

They never found occaſion for their !ovrn, 


But almoſt ſtarvd did much lament and mourn, 


Hubberd's Tale. 
His going I could frame to ſerve my turn; 


Save him from danger, do him love and honour, | 


i Shakſpeare. 
My daughter Catharine is not for your Turn. 
Sbakſpeare. 
To perform this murder was elect; i 
A baſe companion, few or none could miſs, 
Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves his. 


Daniel. | 


They tried their old friends of the city, who had 


| ſerved their turns ſo often, and ſet them to get a 


tition. Clarendon, 
Neither will this ſhift ſerve the turn. MWilking, 
This philoſophy may paſs with the moſt ſenſual, 


- while they pretend to be reaſonable ; but whenever 


they have a mind to be otherwiſe, to drink or to 
Temple. 


Our young men take up ſome. cried-up Engliſh 


poet, without knowing wherein his thoughts are im- 
proper to his ſubject, or his expreſſions unworthy of 


is thopghts, or the turm of both is b 4 "465g 
; en, 


Seldom any thing raiſes wonder in me, which | 
Joes not give my thought a tarr that makes my 
heart the better. 


| Addiſon. 
Female virtues are of a domeſtick urn. The 


family is the proper province for private women to 
Ad agreeable ſurm appears in her ſentiments upon 
- Uit moſt ordinary affairs of lite, - 


- 


18. By Turns, 
_ ternately, 


Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things 
new, as in giving things known an agreeable turn. 
: Spectator. 
Before I made this remark, 1 wondered to ſec 
the Roman poets, in their deſcription of a beautiful 
man, ſo often mention the turn of his neck and 
arms, Adilifon. 
A young man of a ſprightly turn in converſation, 
had an inordinate deſire of appearing faſhionable. 
: Spectator. 
Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts and 
reaſoning, that good company does to our converſa- 
tion. Sevift, 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 
and the alluring manner which ſome teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention. Watts. 
They who are conſcious of their guilt, and appre- 
henfive that the juſtice of the nation ſhould take 
notice of their theft and rapiue, will try to give all 
things a falſe turn, and to fill every place with falſe 
ſuggeſtions. ö Davenant. 
The firſt coin being made of braſs, gave the de- 
nomination to money among the Romans, and the 
whole turn of their expreſſions is derived from it. 
Arbuthmot. 


16, The manner of adjuſting the words of 


a ſentence, 


The turn of words, in which Ovid excels all poets 
are ſometimes a fault or ſometimes a beauty, as they 
are uſed properly or improperly. Dryden, 

The three firſt ſtanzas are rendered word for word 
with the original, not only with the ſame elegance, 


but the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion peculiar to the 
ſapphick ode, 


troubleſome happens at every turn. 
One after another ; al- 


They feel Ly turns the bitter change 
Of tierce extremes ; extremes by change more fierce. 
Milton, 
The challenge to Dametas ſhall belong, 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong ; 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring z 
By turns the tuneful muſes love to ſing. Dryden. 
By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord; 
Threaten'd this mornent, and the next imptor'd. 


term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn'd in an iron lathe 
called a /zrnbench, which they ſcrew in a vice, and, 
having fitted their work upon a ſmall iron axle, with 
a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſhank, at the end 
of the axis, next the left hand, they with a drill- 
bow, and drill-ſtring, carry it about. Maxon. 


TAN coAT. 2. / [turn and coat.] One 


i ; Addiſon. 
17. New poſition of things; as, ſomething 


who forſakes his party or principles ; a 


_ renegade. 


Courteſy itſelf muſt turn to diſdain, if you come 


Addiſon. | 


| 


Tu's&NINGNESS. 2. / 


in her preſence.— Then is courteſy a txrucoat. 
| Shakſpeare, 


Tu'snteR. 2. / [from furn.] One whoſe 


trade is to turn in a lathe, 
Nor box nor limes without their uſe are made, 
Smooth-grain'd and proper for the furner's trade. 
| Rs. Dryden. 
Some turners, to ſhew their dexterity in turning, 


turn long and ſlender pieces of ivory, as ſmall as an 
hay-ſtalk. Moxon, 


winding ; meander, 
] ran with headlong haſte 
Thro” paths and urnings often trod by ws 
4 ilton. 


| from turning. 
Quality of turning; tergiverſation; fub- 
terfuge. 


So nature formed him, to alt- turni 


oſs of 
ſleights; that though no man had leſs g 


nels, no 


Tu'kNING, 2. J. {from turn.) Flexure; | 


| 


man could better find the places whence arguments 


might grow of goodneſs, Sidney, 


To“ NI. 2. / A white eſculent root. 


The flower conſiſts of four: leaves, which are 


placed in form of a croſs; out of the flower cup riſes 
the pointal, which aſterward turns to a pody divided | t 


19 


into two cells by an intermediate partition, to which" 

the valves adhere on both ſides, and are full of 

roundiſh ſeeds; a carneous and tuberous root. 
November is drawn with bunches of parſnips and 

turnips in his right-hand. Peacham. 
The goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 

With wither'd turnip-tops her temples crown'd, 


Cay. 
Turnips hide their ſwelling heads below. Cay. 


Tu'RNPIKE, 2. /. [turn and pike, or pique. ] 
1. Acroſs of two bars armed with pikes 
at the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to 
hinder horſes from entering. 
2. Any gate by which the way is ob- 
ſtructed. | ; 
The gates are ſhut, and the !urnpites locked. 
_ Arbuthnot, 
Tu'xN$1Cx. adj, [turn and fick,] Verti- 
ginous ; city. 
| If a man ſee another turn ſwiftly and long; of if 


he look upon wheels that turn, himſelf waxeth 
turn/ich, Bacon, 


Tu'sxSOL, 2. J. [ belistropiumy Lat.] A 
plant, ilær. 


Tu'xnspiT, . . [turn and ſpit.] He that 
anciently turned a ſpit, inſtead of which 
jacks are now generally uſed. It is now 
uſed of a dog that turns the ſpit. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he's to have a place at court; 
Yes, and a place he willgrow rich in, 
A turnſpit in the royal kitchen, Swift, 


Tu'kNnSTILE, 2. /. [turn and flite,] A 
| turnpike in a footpath, 
A turnflile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame fortune. Hudibras, 
 Twirling ewrnfiiles interrupt the way, 
The thwarting paſſenger ſhall force them round. 
G 


Tu'sPENTINE. 2. / [turpentina, Italian ; 
terebinthina, Lat.] The gum exuded by 


the pine, the juniper, and other trees of 


| Prior, , 
Tu'RnBENCH. 2. /. [turn and bench, | A | that kind. 


| As the !urpentine tree I ſtretehed out my branches, 


Ecclgiaſticus. 
pot, and as you uſe it warm it. Pracbam. 


Tu'xrIrupR. 2. /., [turpitude, Fr. turpi. 
tudo, from turpis, Latin.] Effential de- 
formity of words, thoughts, or actions; 
inherent vileneſs; badneſs. | 

How wouldſt thou have paid 


My better ſervice, when my turpitude — 
Thou thus doſt crown with gold? Shak/peare. 

Decency imports a certain meaſure of one thing to 
another; the preſervation of which is properly that 
rule by which every thing ought to act; and eonſe- 
quently the violation of it implies a turpitude or 
indecency. South, 


 Tu'xquoIst. 2. / See Turxxors, 


One ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter * 
for a monkey. Out upon her! it was my turquoiſe, 
I had it when I was a bachelor. Shatſpeare, 


Tux ET. 2. .. [turris, Lat.] A ſmall 

eminenee raiſed above the reſt of the 

building; a little tower. | 

- Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. 

; | Shakſpeare. 

All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpeed - 

| . 4 a turret high, two ports between, 

That ſo he might be near at every need, 


And overlook the lands and furcows green, Fir f,. 
Make Windſor hills in lofty nu Aber riſe, he | 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies. Pope, 


Tu'xzeTED. adj, {from turret.) Formed: 
like a tower; riſing like a tower. 

Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a 
ſquare 3 the height of the turret being thrice as much 


Vertgreaſe grinded with turpentine, put into a 
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1. A ſpecies of dove. 


8 J. [from ft.] Furniſhed 


Tv'sxy. 


Tu'ss vx. 2. /. [diminutive of tr.] A 


Tor. interj, [This ſeems to be the ſame 


ann nies — —_— 
* _— 8 RE" 2 
5 => 


-Tvu'Tanac. 2. / 


n 
was 5 


P 


Tu'rsTIAek. 2. /. [ ruttelle, tutelage, Fr. 


: Ara CIA, ener ene. - 44> 
R . yo 6 
2 : $ 


minot to ſucteed to him, his iure lage belongeth to 


oC > OR RL — NN. 
- axis 


pile of the marriage af the youngduchels of Britany.. 


* N Px 5 
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„„ 
TonrIE. 7. / 1 Sax. for- 
Tv'rxLEDove, torelle, Fr. tortorella, 

Italian; turtur, Lat!) 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks ; 
When turtles tread. 5 Sbalſpeare. 
We'll teach him to know /urtles from jays. 
| e Shakſpeare, 
Take me an heifer and a furtledove. enefis. 
Galen propos'd the blood of rurtlet dropt wafm 
from their wings. | iſemans 
2. It is uſed among ſailors and gluttons for 
a tortoiſe, 


Tus. interj, [Of this word I can find 
no credible etymology.] An expreſſion 
of contempt. 

Tufh, ſay they, how ſhould God ive it? is 
there knowledge in the Moſt High > Pſalms. 

Sir Thomas More found fault with his !ady's con- 
tinual chiding, ſaying; the conſideration of the time, 
for it was lent, ſhould reſtrain her. T/b, !u/b, my 
lord, ſaid ſhe, look, here is one ſtep to heaven-ward, 
fhewing him a friar's girdle. I fear me, quoth fir 
Thomaz, this one ſtep will not bring you up a ſtep 
higher, Ky Camden. 

Tufb, never tell me: I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Lago, who haſt had my purſe 
As if the rings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this. 


Shakſpeare, | 


Tusk. . / [ryxaꝑ, Sax. ro/ten, old Fri- 
ſick.] The long tooth of a pugnacious 
animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 


Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing 
teeth, called fangs, or tts; as boars and pikes. 


, Bacon. 
The boar depended upon his t. L'Eftrange. 
| As two boars, . 
Wich riſing briſtles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverſe breaſts with tit oblique they wound. 
TR Dryden, 


> OY WEE A monſtrous boar 
Whetting his &/fs, and churning hideous _ x 
milh. | 


with tuſks. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 

And ſeeks the ut boar to rear. 
Of thoſe beaſts no one was horned and tſted too: 

the ſuperfluous blood not ſufficing to feed both. 


Grew. 


tuft of graſs or twigs, | 


The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral tufſucks or 
bunches of thorns, wherewith it is armed 3 
this L 0 


. with %.] A particle noting contempt, 
Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 
1 5 Shakſpeare. 

Tut, tut ! here's a mannerly forbearance. 
! Shakſpeare, 


Tutanage is the Chineſe name for ſpelter, which 
we erroneouſly apply to the metal of which caniſters 
are made, that are brought over with the tea from 


China; it being a e pewter made with the lead 
carried from England, and tin got»in the kingdom | 
of Quintang, 1. Woodward. 


 tutela, Lat.] Guardianſhip; ſtate of 
being under a guardian. | 
The 3 whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did 
ale Fa 
Soma ds Minerra.gaves and ſome ww Heres. 6? 
8 21 N f . 3 raylones 
I one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave a 


the king. . OY Drummond. | 

Hle accoupled the ambaſſage with an article in 
the nature 1 
according unto his right of ſeiguory or ;welage, diſ- 


Bacon, 


* 


Dryden. | 


a_requeſt, that the French king might, | 


| 


, 


1 


CINE TUZ 
To'rzIIA. |} adj. [rutela, Lat.] Having 
Tu'TELARY. the charge or guardian- 


guardian, 
According to the traditions of the magicians, the 
tutelary ſpirits will not remove at common appella- 
tions, but at the proper names of things whereunto 
they are protectors. Brown. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, that gives indolence of body, 
with an equality of mind; the beſt guardian of 
youth and ſupport of old age ; the precept of reaſon, 
as well as religion, and phyſician of the ſoul as well 
as the body; the 7ute/ay goddeſs of health, and uni- 
verſal medicine of life. J 
Theſe tutelar genii who preſided over the ſeveral 
people committed to their charge, were watchful 
over them. Dryden. 


Sure I may plead a little to your grace : 

Enter'd the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 

When | remov'd the futelary fats. Dryden, 
Ye tutelar gods, who guard this royal fabric! 


Rowe. 


One who has the care of another's learn. 


| ng and morals ; a teacher or inſtructor. 
hen T am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſh 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; - 
Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death. Shakþp, 
When nobles are the tailors tors; 
Shakſp. 


% 


No hereticks burnt but wenches ſuitors. 
A primitive chriſtian, that coming to a friend to 
teach him a pſalm, began, 1 ſaid I will look to my 
ways, that I offend not with my tongue: upon 
which he ſtopt his tutor, ſaying, This is enoush, if 
L learn it, overnment of the Tongue. 
His body thus adorn'd, he next defign'd 
With lib'ral arts to eulttYvate his mind: 
He ſought a tutor of his own accord, 
And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. 


Dryden. 
genius without a tutor. Watts. 
To Tu'Tor, v. 3. [from the noun, ] 


1, To inſtru z to teach; to document. 
| | This boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been — the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle. Shak/p. 
| He cannot be a perfect man, | 
Not being tried and tutor d in the world. Shak/p. 


ward with ſingular ſtrength and order; yet he does 
not this by any ſyllogiſtical method, but is merely. 
tutored by inſtinct. 3 Hale. 
2. To treat with Py and ſeverity. 
I hardly yet have learn'd 

Ti infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 

Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me. | 

To this ſubmiſſion. Shakſpeare. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted u 


hobby. horſes, and of little girls z#70ring their babies. 
N p 1 Addiſon, | 


Tu'TorAGE. 2. % [from ator. ] The au- 
thority or ſolemnity of a tutor. | 

Children care not for the compagy of their parents 

or tutors, and men will care leſs for theirs, who 

would make them children by uſurping a futorage. 


5 ment of the Tongue. 
Tu'roxess. 2. /. [from tutor. Direct. 
reſs; inſtructreſs; governeſs. | 


Fidelia ſhall be your ttoreſs. al Mare. 
And, what ſtill more his ſtagg ring virtue try d, 
His mother, (A tręſi of that virtue, dy'd, Harte. 
To'TTyY. 2. / [tutia, low Lat. tathie, E bl 
A ſublimate of zinc or calamine collecte 


mun, Lat.] A plant. | 
Tuz. 2. % [I know not whether it is not a 
word merely of cant,] A lock or tuft of 
hair. | t 
Wich odorpus oil thy head and hair are fleek; 
And theo thou kemp'ſt the fue, on thy cheek ; 


-” 


4.4 


* 


Ol thele thy barbers take a coſtly care. Ou den. 


* 


ſhip of any perſon or thing; protecting; 
defenſive; | 


But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, | 


Tu rok. u. £ [entor, Lat. tuteur, French.) | 


| 


in the furnace. : 13 
Tu“ rs AN, or partleavet. 1. J. [androſe- | 


Temple, | 


No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt | 


; 


The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet in- 


TWA 

Twalx. adj. | [ en, bar a, Sax, b th 

twain. ] 8 8 5 old Gord, not — 
uſed but ludicrouſly. 


'Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us t wain. 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in tai, 
Too intricate t' unlooſe, Shakſpeare, 
Of my condition take no care; | 
It fits not; thou and I long fince are Twain. 
| Milten. 

When old winter ſplit the rocks in !wair ; | 
He ſtripp'd the bear's-foot of its leafy growth. 
| Dryden. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful crackling cry with horror heard. 

| Dryden. 
To TWANG. v. 2. [A word formed from 
the ſound.] To ſound with a quick 
ſharp noiſe. t 
A thouſand tevarging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears. Shakſpeare, 

His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phœbus threw, 

His bow t2varg'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
flew. Dryden. 

With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd high, 

And every accent /warg'd with ſmarting ſorrow. 


Dryden, 
The twvanging bows 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. - bilips, 
Sounds the tough horn, and 7wargs the quiv'ring 
1 Pope. 
To make to ſound 


Shalf, 


. 


To TWANG. v. à. 

3 

A ſwaggering accent ſharply twvarg'd off, gives 
manhood approbation. f Shakſpeare, 
Twas, 1. / [from the verb.] 
i. A ſharp quick ſound, 
They by the ſound and t2varg of noſe, 

If all be ſound within, diſcloſe. Butler. 
So ſwells each wind- pipe; aſs intones to aſs, 
Harmonic twang of leather, horn and braſs. Pope. 

2. An affected modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perſon in vogue with the multi- 
tude, he can make popular, rambling, incoherent 
ſtuff, ſeaſoned with cwang and tautology, paſs for 
high rhetorick. . South. 

He has fuch a #wwarg in his diſcourſe, and un- 

_ graceful way of ſpeaking through his noſe, that one 
can hardly underſtand him. Arbuthnot. 


'TwaANG. interjy, A word marking a quick 
action accompanied with a ſharp ſound. 
Little uſed, and little deſerving to be 
uſed. | 

There's one, the very beſt in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro? his very heart and liver. Prior. 
TwWANOLI NC. adj. from zwang.] Con. 
temptibly noĩſy. | 
She did call me raſcal, fidler, 
And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. 
ET Shakſpeare, 

To TWANK, v. 2. [corrupted from wg. 
To make to ſound. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of diſturb- 
ing a whole ſtreet with !1wanking of a braſs ketile. 
| Addiſon. 

"Twas, Contracted from it was. 

If he aſks who bid thee, ſay *#was IJ. Dryden. 


To Twa'rTLE. wv. u. [/chwatzen, Germ.] 


To prate ; to gabble ; to chatter. 
It is not for every twarrling goſſip to undertake. 
£7] 1 | LDL Eftrange. 
Tway. For Twain. _ 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play * 
Om ch other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it clove his plumed creſt in tay. 


2 IDLE | | , Spenſer, 
Twa'yBLADE. . / [opbris, Latin.] A 
polypetalous flower, conſiſting of fix 


. difitmilar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in 


VS 


WE 
fome meaſure an helmet, the under one 
being headed and ſhaped like a man. 
Iller. 
4. TWe AC. Tv. a. [It is written :wweag 
To Tweak. I by Skinner, but ura by 
other writers; 7warker, German.] To 
inch; to ſqueeze between the fingers. 
Whocalls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 
Tweaks me by the noſe. $hakſpeare. 
To rouſe him from lethargick dump, 
He tweal d his noſe. Butler, 
Look in their face, they tweak'd your noſe. 
Swift. 
1. /. [from the verb.] Per- 
plexity ; ludicrous diſtreſs, 


TwEAGUE. 


'TwEAK. 
A low word 

This put the old fellow in a rare ?wveague, 

Arbuthnot, 

To Twe'eDLE, v. a. (1 know not whence 

derived. ] To handle lightly. Uſed of 
awkward fiddling. 

A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty 
young fellows, whom he had eedled into the ſer- 
vice. Addiſon, 

TWe EZ IRS. 2. /. [etuy, French.] Nippers, 
or ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs. 

There hero's wits are kept in pondꝰrous vaſes, 
And beaus* in ſnuff. boxes and z4veezey caſes, Pope. 

TwELFTH. adi. [rpelfra, Saxon. ] Se- 
cond after the tenth ; .the ordinal of 
twelve. 

He found Eliſha ploughing with twelve yoke of 

' oxen, and he with the /2velfrh, 1 Kings. 

Suppoſing, according to the ſtandard, five ſhil- 
lings.were to weigh an ounce, wanting about ſixteen 
grains, whereof one :ve/fth were copper, and eleven 
iwelfths filver, it is plain here the quantity of filver 
gives the value. | a Locke. 

Twz'/LETHTIDE., 2. / The twelfth day 
after Chriſtmas. 

Plough-munday, next after that !welfthtide, 

Bids out with the plough. . Tuſſer. 


TWELVE. adj. [epelF, Saxon.] Two 
and ten; twice fix, 
Thou haſt beat me out ruelve ſeveral times, 
- Shakſpeare. 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelDe to twenty. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight, 
Out at your window, betwixt /wel/ve and one? 
| Shakſpeare. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly: 
So Romulus, tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice fix vultures took. Dryden. 


TwE'LvEMONTH. #. /. | twelve and 


month.) A year, as conſiſting of twelve 
months, 


L ſhall laugh at this a 7wwe/vemonth hence. Shak. | 


This year or !welvemonth, by reaſon that the 
moon's months are thorter than thoſe of the ſun, 
is about eleven days (horter than the ſun's year. 

Taking the ſhoots of the paſt f * 

ak ing the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging 
them down in very rich earth oerfectiy a er 
watering them upon all occaſions, by this time 


twelwemonth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 


In the ſpace of about a !wwelvemonth | have run 
out of a whole thouſand pound upon her. Addiſon. 
Not twice a ue vemonib you appear in print. 


Twe/LVEPENCE. 2. /. [twelve and pence.) 

T A ſhilling. RW HIP | 
WE'LVEEENNY. adj. | twelve and penny. 

Sold for a ſhilling. | 

I would wiſh no other revenge, from this rhym- 

ing judge of the wel veperny gallery, Dryden. 
TwWILTVISscORE. adj. [twelve and ſcore, 
egg times twenty; two hundred an 
ty, | OE 

og of Oe page wes. Proves 


Shakſpeare, | 


| 
| 
| 
Pope, ner of twiggen work. | 


5 TWI 


Tw NTIBTH, adj, [ ryenreogoða, Sax.] 
Twice tenth; ordinal of twenty. 
This year, 
The trventieth from the firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. 
Ben Jonſon. 
Why was not I the rxventierh by deſcent 
From a long reſtive race of droning kings? Dryden. 
This crown muft now be raiſed, and coined one 
tzventieth lighter; which is nothing but changing 
the denomination, calling that a crown now, which 
yeſterday was but a part, viz. nineteen twentiet bs. 


Locke. 

Twz'/xTY. adj. [cpentix, Saxon.] | 
Is Twice ten. 

Hammond ſeldom did eat or drink more than 


once in {Wwerty-four hours, and ſome fruit towards 
night. 1 


At leaſt nineteen in twenty of theſe perplexing 
words might be changed into eaſy ones. St. 
2. A proverbial or indefinite number. 
Maximilian, upon tꝛventy reſpects, could not have 
been the man. Bacon. 
Tw1'BIL, z. /, | twy for two, and bill ; 
bipennis, Latin, ] A halbert. Ain ſau. 


Twice. adv. [rpigið, Saxon; tavees, 
Dutch.) 
1. Two times. 77 
Upon his creſt he ſtruck him ſo, | 
That twice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Spenſer. 
He twice eflay'd to caſt his ſon in gold; 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 
mould. Dryden. 
2. Doubly. 
A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 
With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat, Oryd. 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition, 
Life is tedious as a ?wice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakſpeare. 
Twice-born Bacchus built the thund'rer's thigh. 
Creech 
Extol the ftrength of a fe- conquer d race. 
Dryden. 
This is commonly 


To touch lightly. 


To Tw1'DLE, v. @. 
written zaweedle,] 
A low word, 
With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe 
upon it, and zwidled it in, firſt one fide, then the 
1 . Wiſeman. 
WIG. 2. /. [ cpig, cpigqa, Saxon ; twwyg, 
Dutch.) A ſmall ſhoot of a branch; a 
ſwitch tough and long. | 
The Britons had boats made of willow twips, 
covered on the outſide with hides, and ſo had the 
Venetians, Raleigh. 
They choſe the fig-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended /s, take root. Milton. 
Canſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, 
His huge jaw with a twig or bulruſh bore ? Sandyt. 
If they cut the tige at evening, a plentiful. and 
pleaſant juice comes out. | More. 
From parent bough 
A cyon meetly ſever; aſter force 
A way into the crabſtock's eloſe - wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Incloſe the foſter /4vig, around which ſpread - 
The binding clay. | Philips, 
Tw1'6GEN. adj. [from iwig.] Made of 
twigs ; wicker. 
I'll beat the knave into a /wigger bottle, Shak/. 
The ſides and rim ſewed together after the man- 
Grew, 
Twi'ccy. adj, [from #4vig,] Full of 
twigs. | 
Tw1'LIGHT. #. . [taweelicht, Dutch; 
cpeoneleobs, Saxon. |. | 
1. The dubious or faint light before ſun- 
_ riſe, and after ſunſet ; obſcure light. 
' Her /wilights were more clear than our mid-day. 
| X . Donne, 


Suſpicions amongſt Gow -4 3 
gt. 't y are 


birds, they ever fly by 1 
| to-be well guarded, 


1 


ö 


hts are like bats amongſt 


Bacon. 


| 


TWI 


2. . Uncertain view. 
A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 
Re fflects from her on them, 'which underſtood 
Her worth ; and though ſhe have ſhut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth ſtay. Donut. 


| He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 


| And, in the rwilight of his phancy's theme 
Scat'd from his fins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte. 
Cleaveland, 
Ambroſial night, with clouds exhal'd 
From that high mount of God, whence light and 
ſhade 
Spring both, the face of brighteſt heav'n had chang'd 
To gratetul twilight. Milton, 
When the ſun was down, 
They jult arriv'd by rwilight at a town. Dryden. 
In the greateſt part of our concernment he has 
afforded us only the ti of probability, ſuitable 
to our ſtate of mediocrity. Locke, 
Tw1'L1GHT. adj. 


obſcure ; deeply ſhaded, 
When the ſun begins to fling _ 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton. 
O'er the !wilight groves, and duſky caves, 
Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 


Dutch.) 

1. Children born at a birth. It is therefore 
ſeldom uſed in the ſingnlar; though ſome. 
times it is uſed for one of twins. 

In this myſtery of ill opinions, here's the t.] ⁴ñ¹ñ¹ 
brother of thy letter; but let thine inherit firſt, for 
mine never ſhall. Shakſpeare, 

In beſtowing 
He was moſt princely: ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe !2vins of learning, Ipſwich and Oxford, 
Sbalſpeare. 

If that moment of the time of birth be ot ſuch 
moment, whence proceedeth the great difference of 
the conſtitutions of eaxvins, which, though together 


The divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb ; 
But when the wiz cries halves, .the quits the firſt, 
Cleaveland, 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 


They came {wins from the womb, and ſtill they 
live 
As if they would go !wins too to the grave, Otway. 
Fair Leda's twins, in time to ſtars decreed, 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſteed. 


ſometimes in uuns, it would have given occaſion 
to confuſion. Grew, 
2. Gemini; the ſign of the zodiack, 

This, when the ſun retires, 


fires, | 
Then parts the twins and crab. 
hen now-no more th” alternate win: are fir'd, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſon. 


To Twin. v. . [from the noun. ]“ 
1. To be born at the ſame birth. 
He that is approv*d-in this offence, . 
Though he bad rwinz'd with me boch at a birth, 
Shall loſe me. Shakſpeare 


2. To bring two at once. 


3. To be paired ; to be ſuited. 


Hath nature given them eyes, 


k Which can diſtinguiſh *twizt | 
The fiery orbs above and the txvinned ſtones 
| Sbahſpeare, 


Sead. 


Upon the humbled beach? 
O how inſerutable | his equity 


o 


1 ? 


w 


1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; 


A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe, Pope. 
2, Seen or done by twilight. 
On old Lyczus, or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in 1wilight ranks. Milton, - 


TwiN. x. / [rpinn, Saxon; taveelingen, 


born, have ſtrange and contrary fortunes? Drummond. 


Two !wins leſs even lie in Nature's ſcale. Cowley. - 


en. 
Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all men, as 


Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with feeble 
Creech; © 


4 


1 
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Ewes yearly by 14vinning rich maſters do make. W 
| : Tuſſers 
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Twinpo'ny. dj. [ twin and born} Born 


2.08 


"TwixoR. % {from the verb.] 


a. n oy > 046) A ds UE CSE: - A ite Bees 08 eee 


- 


TW.1 


at the ſame birth. 
Our fins lay on the ł ing; he muſt bear all. 
O hard condition, and 1wwinborn with greatneſs ! 
To Twins. wv. a, [tpinan, Saxon; a- 
nan, Dutch. | 
1. To twiſt or-complicate ſo as to unite, or 
form one body or ſubſtance out of two' 


Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needlework, Exodus. 
2. I know not whether this is from twin 


or twin, 
By original lapſe, true liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reaſon dwells, 
Twin'd, and from her hath no dividual bo. 
ton 


3. To unite itſelf, 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and tie 
heit ſubtile eflence with the foul of wine. Craſbato. 
To TWINE. v. . 
1. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf eloſely 


about. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples tu ie, 
The vor cries, the glorious prise is mine! Pope, 
2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 
Friends now faft ſworn, who ce § in love 
Unſeparable, (hall, within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity, 
3. To wind; to make flexures, 
As rivers, though they bend and exvine, 
Still to the ſea their courſe ineline: 
Or as, philofophers, who find 
Some fav'rite lyſtem to their mind, 
In ev'ry point d make it fit, 
Will force all nature to ſubmit, Swift. 


The deer ruſtles through the 12vining brake. 
e mY hy Thomſon 


Sbalſpeare. 


4+ To turn round, 
O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine: 
As (he ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles zine, 
She cheriſht with her ſong. | Chapman. 
Twrws. . / | from the verb.] 


4, A twiſted thread, : 
Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
Ia ſkilful knittings of ſoft filken twine, Spenſer, 
A pointing ſword hung threat'ning o'er his head, 
Suſtain'd but by a flender mine of thread. Dryden, 
2. Twiſt; convolution, 
Nor all the gods beſide 
| "_ and 6. ö 
Not Ty uge ending in ſnaky rwine, Hon, | 
Te Walkame jo and ſeaſt, 
Braid ue locks with roly tie, | 
n 


L 
4 


\ 


g odours, dropping wine. Milton, 
3. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. 
Everlaſting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous u 
Claſps the tall elm. | Philips. 


To TwinGs. v. & [twingen, German; 
: twinge, . 
1. To-torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 
The gnat.charged inte the noſtrils of the lion, 
br there (wis ged him ti he made him tear him 
» 


and ſo maſtered him. L ftrange. 
pinch to tweak, 


When a man is palt his ſenſe, 
There's no way to reduce him thenoe, 
But tp/nging him dy th“ ears and noſe, 
Or laying on of heavy blows. Mdibras,' 


1. Short fudden ſharp pain. | 
"The wickedneſs of this old villain ftartles * 

and gives me a twwinge for my own fin, though 
ſhort of his, | Dryden. 


2 a pinch, 
5 —*— awn upon a maſter that oo go 


Go many blow and ingen dy the ears? 


| Twink, . + [See Twanun,] The) 


| 2. To open and ſhut the eye by turns. 


| 1. A ſparkling intermitting light. 


me to thee. * — Dr #. 
3. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 


* ot * 
* 


TVI 
3 of an eye; a moment. Not in 
vie, 5 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied fo faſt, proteſting oath on oath, 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shatſpeare. 
To Tw1'NXLE. w. #, n Saxon, ] 
t. To ſparkle; to flaſh irregularly ; to 
ſhine with intermitted light ; to ſhine 
faintly ; to quiver, 
At firſt 1 did adore a twink/ing ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. Shakſpeare, 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtream, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So ſeems this gorgeous beauty. Shal/peare. 
Some their forked tails ſtretch forth on high, 
And tear the twinkling ſtars from yn (ky. 

. airfax. 
'God compriſes all the good we value in the crea- 
tures, as the ſun doth the light that rwwink/er in the 


tars, Boyle, 
7 The ſtar of love, 
That txwink/er you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. 
Thiak you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ftarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv'd at home? 
Your benefices !2vin&/ed from afar, Dryden. 
So weak yaur charms, that, like a winter's night 
Twinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while they 
0 light. 8 Dryden. 
Theſe Mars do not twinkle when viewed through | 
teleſcopes which have large aperturesz for the rays 
of light which paſs through divers parts of the aper- 
ture, tremble each of them apart; and by means of 
their various, and ſometimes contrary tremors, fall 
at one and the ſame time upon different points in 
the bottom of the eye. 


I 


dtex. 


The ow! fell a moping and rxvinking. J. Nra. 
3. To play irregularly. 
His eyes will revink/e, and his tongue will roll, 
As though he beckon'd and call'd back his foul. 
Donne, 
Tw1i'NKLE, 


Twi'nxLING, 


1. . [from the verb.] 


2. A motion of the eye. 
Suddenly, with une of her eye, 
The damſel broke his miſintended dart, Spenſer. 
I come, I come; the leaſt zwink/e had brought 


motion of the eye, 

Money can thy wants at will ſupply : 

Shields, ſeeds, and arms, and all things for thee 
meet, 

It can pourvey in iu of an eye, Spenſer. 
Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſt- 
ing than a rainbow when the actor gilds them no 
longer with his reflection, they vaniſh ia a 1 
0 *. 


The action, „and manners of ſo many 

ſons in a picture, are to be diſcerned in the ti] 

ing of an eye, if the fight could travel over ſo many 

diffrent objects all at oe. Dryden. 

TWIN LI NO. #. /, [diminutive of Nui. 

A twin lamb; a lamb of two brought at 

a 2 Bo 1 

winlings increaſe bring. Her. 

Tw1'NNER. . / | from ανν.] A breeder 
of twins, 


Ewen dey twinning rich maiſters do make, 


The lambe of ſuch (winners for breeders go take, 


Tuffer. 


To TwiRL, v. a. [rm awhirl,] To turn 


round; to move by a quick rotation. 

Woal and raw filk by moilture i te with 
other thread; eſpecially if there be a little wreathing, 
as a N by the twitting and ewinding about of 


Dextrous dug exvir? the ſprinkling mop. Gay. 


made, 


Some taught with den trous habd to i the wheel. 


To Tk, ws. To cevolve withaquick 
meton. | k 


rr re eee 
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Twink, v. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Rotation; circular motion. 


| 2, Twiſt; convolution. 


The reift on this is different from that of the 
others; this being an hete ha, the rvir/; try 
r the right hand to the left, % ανννi˙ 

To TWIST, v. 4. (gerpipan, Saxon; 
twiſter, Dutch, ] 


1. To form by complication; to form by 


convolution, 

Do but deſpair, 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider tied from her womb © 
Will ſtrangle thee, Shakſpeare, 
To reprove diſcontent, the ancients ſeigned, that 
in hell ſtood a man twiſting a rope of hay; and 
ſtill he twiſted on, ſuffering an aſs to eat up all that 
was finiſhed. Yaylor, 

Would Clatho waſh her hands in milk, 
And twiſt our thread with gold and ſilk ; 
Would ſhe in friend(hip, peace, and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty; 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have canquer'd love, and worſe ambition; 
Elſe theſe two paſſions by the way 
May chance to thew us ſcurvy play, 

The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the power of thoſe already known 
For well you tui the ſecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind. Lyttleton, 

2. To contort; to writhe. 
Either double it into a pyramidical, or it 
into a ſerpeatine form. Po be. 
3. To wreathz to wind; to encircle by 
ſomething round about. a 

There are pillars of ſmoke tied about with 

wreaths of flame, Burnet, 
To form ; to weave, 
If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was 't not to this end 
That thou began' to t ſo tine a ſtory ? S 
5. To unne by intertexture of parts, 
All know how prodigal 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to rwi/? 
Bays with that ivy which ſo early kit 
Thy youthful temples, 
6. To unite; to inſinuate. 

When avarice tust itſelf, not only with the 
practice of men, but the doctrines of the church; 
when eccleſiaſticks diſpute for money, the miſchief 
ſeems fatal. Roa of Piety, 

To Tw1sT, v. u. To be contorted ; to be 
convolved. 

In an ileus, commonly called the tig of the 
guts, is a circumvolution or inſertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arduthnot, 

Deep tn her brealt he plung'd the ſhining ſword : 
Th' Loachian: view the lain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
Her twwifing volumes, and her rolling eyes, Zope, 

Twisr. 3. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or 
winding two bodies together, ö 
inerva nurs'd him 
Within a #wif# of twining ofiers laid. 
2. A ſingle firing of a cord. 

Winding a thin ftring about the work hazards its 
breaking, dy the fretting of the ſeveral exwige againit 
one another, * — 


3. A cord; a ſtring. 

Through theſe labyrinths, not my grow'ling wit, 
But thy fk ty, let down from heav'n + by 
Did both conduRt and teach me, how dy it 

To climb to thee. 
Abcut his chin the 
He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtraagled ſoul diſmiſs. 


Dryden. 

4. Contortion; writhe. * 

Not the leaſt turn or ewe in the fibres of any one 

animal, which does not render them more proper 

for that particular animal's way of life than any 

other caſt or texture. Adaifes. 
5. The manner of twiſting, 

Jack ſhrunk at firſt light of it; he found fault with 

the length, the i and the twif; et. 


Pris, 


WFaller. 


AdHfox, 


TW TIR. 5 / [from .] 

1. One who twiſts; a ropemaker. 

2; The inſtrument of twiſting, To this 
word I have annexed ſome remarkable 
lines, which explain zwif in all its 
ſenſes, 

When a !wifer a twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For the twiſting of his twiſt he three twines doth 
intwiſt; | 

But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, 

The twine that untwiſteth untwiſteth the twiſt. 

Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 

He twirls with his w- üer the two in a twine; 

Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 

He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 

*Twixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more between, 

He, twirling his !wifer, makes a twiſt of the twine. 
IWallis. 

To Twir. v. a, [edpiran, Saxon, ] To 
ſneer ; to flout ; to reproach, 

When approaching the ftormy ſtowers 


We movght with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp | 


ſhowers, 
And ſooth to ſaine, nought ſeemeth ſike ſtrife, 
That ſhepherds fo titen each other's life. Spenſer. 
When | proteft true loyalty to her, 
She txoits me with my falſehood to my friend. 


Shakſpeare. | 


Aſop minds men of their errors, without N- 
ting them for what's amiſs. LD Eftrange. 
his theſe ſcoffers ewitzed the chriſtians with. 
Tillorſen, 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could 
bear no longer; for which he was rwitted in his 
own time. Baker. 
To TWITCH, v. a. [rpiccian, Saxon. ] 
To vellicate ; to pluck with a quick 
motion; to ſnatch ; to pluck with a haſty 
motion. 
He roſe, and eevitch'sd his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 


Aton. 
Twiteb'd by the ſleeve, he mouths it more aud 
more. Dryden . 


With a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, 
And tear'd at ev'ry ttep a fwitebing ſpright 2 
dex. 
Thrice they wire the diamond in her ear. 


Pope. 
Twircn. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A quick pull; a ſudden vellication. 


. . gave him — _ —_ | 
aick as igh tning in the breech. , as, 
twitch, and got his 
faet out of the trap, but lefe — 
| : 'Eferange. 
2+ A contraction of the fibres. 
Other conſed rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the fiel 


Which gently puſhes on the ful food 
1 mrs by is bllow road. Blacks. 
ighty theit fear is; 
For ſoon — oa ark near it, 
Their heart deſcending to their breeches, 
Muſt give their ſtomachs cruel twitcher. 
A fitof the 


Prior. 
ſtane is the cure, from the inflamma- 


tion and pain occafioaing convulfive txwitebes. Sharp. | 


Twi'rcncrass. 2. / A plant. 
Twit t is a weed that keeps ſome land 
looſe, hollow, and draws away the virtue of the 
ground. Aortimer. 


To Twi'TTER, D. *. 
r, = make a ſharp tremulous intermitted 


1 D 
wallows twitter imney- Dryden. 
| They iter chal ll the wel mn 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any incli- 
nation, A low word, 
\ , | *%s 1 


| 


| 


| 


A 


| Two. adj. [:wai, Gothick ; rpo, Saxon. ] 


——— 


—— 


| 


' 


VE WO 


A widow which had a r2vittering toward a ſecond | 
huſband, took a golliping companion to manage the 


job. L' Eftratge. 
Tw1i'rTSR, 2. / 8 


1. Any motion or diſorder of paſſion; ſuch 


as, a violent fit of laughing, or fit of 
fretting. 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous Deters. Hudi bras. 
The moon was iu a heavy twitter, that her cloaths 
never fitted her, L' Efirange. 


2, An upbraider. | 
TwiTTLETWA'TTLE, #. / [A ludicrous 


reduplication of zwazzle.] Tattle; gab- 
ble. A vile word, 
Inſipid twittlerrwartles, frothy jeſts, and jingling 
witticiſms, inure us to a miſunderſtanding of things. 
L' Eftrange. 
Twixr. A contraction of betarixt. 

Twilight, ſhort arbiter *twixt day and night. 

| Milton. 


1, One and one. 

Between /4v9 hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between !we dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between tw blades, which bears the better temper z 
Between :xvo horſes, which doth bear him beſt; 
Between reve girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 

] have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment. Sha#/peare. 

Three words it will three times report, and then 
the t tos latter for ſame times. Bacon. 

Fificen chambers were to lodge us t2po and ws 
together. Bacon. 

: They lay 


By tus and too acrols the common way. Dryden. 


2, It is uſed in compoſition, 
Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 
Was longett liv'd of any twe- legg d thing. Dryden. 
A rational animal better deſcribed man's eſſence, 
than a r4vo-legged animal, with broad nails, and 
without feathers. Lacte. 
The !wwo-ihap'd Erifthonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addiſor. 
Her regiſter was a cc. leaved book of record, one 
r the names of her living, and the 
other of her deceaſed members. Ayliffe. 


Two'tDGED. adj. [two and edge,] Hay” 
ing an edge on either ſide. 
latiſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A texveedg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope, 
Two'r0LD, adj. [two and fold.] Double; 
two of . kind; or two different 
things —— 
Our prayer againſt ſudden deach i 
fold defire, that death when it come 
_ convenient reſpite, or if that be denied us of 
„yet we may have wiſdom to provide always 
deſore-hand. Hater. 
h mirkſome air ker ready way ſbe makes, 
Her team, of which two black as pitch, 
And 8 yet each Guns nlike 
Did fim away. airy Queen. 
Oct the eddy author of my blood; 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regenerate, 
Doth now with twofold vigour life me up, 
To reach at vitery above my head, - 
Add proof th thy prayers, 


th x - 
may give us 


unto mine armour wi 
And with thy bleſſings ficel my * 


Our feli ſeas waſh either fide. * * 
Time and place taken for diſtinguiſhable portions 
of ſpace and e 


acceptation. | _ Lacke, 
Ewes, that erft brought forth but ſingle lambe, 

Now dropp'd their rwe burdens. Prior. 
Holineſs may be taken in a rewofo/d ſenſe ; for 

that external holivefs, which belongs to perſous or 


things, offered to God z or for thoſe igternal graces 
which ſanctify our natures, Atterbury. 
Two'roLD. adv. I ; 

make more the child of 


— 


| 


| 


_ 


8 


— 


8 
Two'nanDeD, c. [rwo and Hand.] 
Large; bulky 3 enormous of magnitude. 
With huge rw25anded (way, 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. Milton. 
If little, then ſhe's life and ſoul all o'er ; 
An Amazon, the large 1wobanged whore, Milton. 
Twolrzxvoz. z. /½ A ſmall coin, valued 
at twice a penny. 
You all ſhew like gilt rewoperces to me. Spa. 


To Tr. v. 3. To bind. See TIB. 


Tre, 2. /. [See TI E.] A knot; a bond 
or obligation. 
Lay your 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a molt indiſſoluble rye 
For ever knit. Shakſpeare, 
I have no rye upon you to be true, 
But that which looſen'd your's, my love to you. 
- Dryden, 
Honour's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfeQion, 


That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 


It ought not to be ſported with. Addiſon, 
Lend me aid, 1 now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft tye and ſacred name of friend. Pope. 


TIER. . / See Ticrs, 
TrxE. =. /. [See Tix R.] Hie in Scottiſh 
ſtill denotes a dog, or one as contempt- 
ible and vile as a dog; and thence 
perhaps comes 7eague. 
Baſe zyke, eall'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, 
By this 406 1 ſwear I ſcorn the term. Shai/peare, 
TY'MBAL. 2. . {[rymbel, French.} A 
kind of kettledrum. 
Yet, gracious charity ! indulgent gueſt ! 
wo not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt, 
My ſpeeches would ſens up unheeded pray't: 
The ſcorn of life would be but wild defpair : 
A tymba?s ſound were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloquence were _ : 
rior, 
TYMPANTTES. =. /. [Tupxrwinry.] 
That particular ſort of dropſy that ſwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often 
cured by tapping. 


Tr'MPANUM., . /. A drum; a of 
the ear, ſo called from its reſemblance 


to a drum, | 
The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by 
firmiog the (ympanzmr, are a great help to the hear. 
T ing. | / rf * 2.1 
Y'MPANY. 2. /. [from gyn barum, Lat. 
A kind of obfiruted flatalence that 
{ſwells the body like a drum ; the wind 
dropſy. 
Hope, the chriſtian grace, muſt be proporti ioned 
and attemperate to the promiſe; if it exceed that 
temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour and 


re of . | 

Tp — us Rome great ſuddenly, 

As if the empire were a !ympany ; 

But gives 3 growths n and r 3 

Thelittle body grew fo large igh. 4 
Others that affect : * - 


A ſtile, {well to a fy mpany. * Ryjcrmmwn. 
Pride is no more than an unnatural 


that riſes in a bubble, and ſpends itſelf in 5 Vat. 4 


Nor let thy mquiitain-belly make pretence - 
G ai 
A tun of man in th is writ, 1 
But ſure thou *rt but a kilderkin of wit. rydes . 

The air is fo rarified ia this kind of dropſical tu- 
mour, as makes it hard and tight like a drum, and 
from thence it is called a tympanty, © Arbuthace 


„ 


Tr'n Y. A Small. * | 
He that has a little ryxy wit, 
Nuft make content with his fortunes fit. Shahjp. 


Tres. 1. J. [He, French; v, Latin; 
5. 


9 


j 

' 

# 

| 

| 

| 
1 

1 

# 

„ 


1. Eiblematically ; ff, ratively. 


A ORE 
1. Emblem; mark of ſomething. 
bens 5: Clean renouncing | 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bolſter'd breeches, and * of travel, 
And underſtaading again the honeſt men. Shakſp. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Type of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty, Prior. 


2, That by which ſomething future is 


prefigured. 
Informing them by 2ypes | 
And ſhadows of that deſtin'd ſeed to bruiſe 
The ſerpent, by what means he ſhall achieve 
Mankind's deliverance. Milton. 
The apoltle ſhews the chriſtian religion to be in 
truth and ſubſtance what the jewiſh was only in 
type and ſhadow. 5 Tillotſon. 
3. A ſtamp; a mark. Not in uſe, 
Thy father bears the ye of king of Naples, 
Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. Sha#ſp. 
What good is cover'd with the face of heav'n 
To be diſcover 'd, that can do me good ? 
—» Th' advancement of your children, gentle lady 
p to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads 
No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
+ The high imperial zype of this earth's glory. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Which, though in their mean Zypes ſmall matter 
8 doth appeare, | | 
Yet both of good account are reckon'd in the ſhiere, 
f Drayton. 


4. A printing letter. 


To Tyr. v. a. To prefigure, 

Ile ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in re- 
ſpe& of their ſpiritual uſe and ſignification, and by 
fulfilling all things zyped and prefigured by _ 

ys ite, 

Ty'e1cAL, J adj. [typique, French; pi. 

Trick. cus, Latin.] Emblema. 

- tical ; figurative of ſomething elſe. 
The Levitical prieſthood was only typical of the 
chriftian ; which is ſo much more holy and honour- 
able than that, as the inſtitution of Chriſt is more 
excellent than that of Moſes. Altterbury. 

Hence that many courſes ran, 
Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 
To bleſs the great Eliza's reign ; : 
And in the typic glory ſhow | 
What fuller blifs Maria ſhall beſtow, Prior, 
Ty/e1caLLY. adv, [from Hpical.] In a 


. manner. 
his excellent communicativeneſs of the divine 
nature is typically repreſented, and myſteriouſly 
exemplified by the Porphyrian ſcale of bring. 

| | orris, 


Tr'e1carNness. 1. /. [from pical.] The 


ſtate of being typical. 

To Tx'eifY. v. @. 

figure; to ſhow in emblem. 

Sh The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a 
pattern to us, and is ſo zypified in baptiſm, as an 
engagement to riſe to newneſs of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed w the goat that 
was flain ; at the effuſion of whoſe blood, not only 
the hard bearts of his enemies relented, but the 
ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were N 

| 9 : 1 | rowwn. 


Tr PO'GRAPHER, . /+ [767% and pace. 
A printer. rg | 
'Tyrocra'PHiCAL. adj... [from 7ypogra- 


1 figurative. . 


2. Belonging to the printer's art. 


 TypocRn'PHICALLY, adv. [from o- 


11 graphital 4 | N 


2. After the. manner of printers. 


TYPO'GRAPHY. =». / ms ; 


| 


— 


| 


[TrxANNICIDE. 2. 


from 9 be.] To 


* 


1 


ee e 


phical repreſentation. 
Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily 
publiſned amongſt us, are pieces containing rather 
typography than verity. ; Brown. 
2. The art of printing. | 
TY'RANNESS. 2. /. from tyrant,] A ſhe 
tyrant. 0 
They were, by law of that proud fyranneſs, 
Provok' d with wrath and envy's falle ſurmiſe. 
1 | Spenſer. 
The tyranncſi doth joy to ſee 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. 
Spenſer, 
TrrAa'nNICAL, } adj. [ Hrannut, Latin; 
Tyra'nnick, tyrannique, French ; 
Tvpeixeg, } Suiting a tyrant ; acting 
like a tyrant ; cruel ; deſpotiek; impe- 
rious. | * 
Charge him home that he affects 
Tyrannick power. Shakfpeare, 
. You have contriv'd to take 1 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakſpeare. 
Domitian had been 7yraxnical; and in his time 
many noble houſes were overthrown by falſe accuſa- 
OT | Bacon, 
Subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyranzick pow'r, Milton. 
If the ſpirit of a ſabjedt be rebellious, in a prince 
it will be tyrannical and intolerable. 
She hath recourſe 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 
Of a freſh wound from the fyrannict dart, Denham, 
Our ſects a more tyramnick power aſſume, 
And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome. 
Roſcommon. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 
Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannick where he durſt ; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vaſſals and his God. P 


Taylor. 


cal.] In manner of a tyrant. 

. [tyranus and cædo, 
Latin.] The act of killing a tyrant. 
To TY'RANNISE, v. #. [tyranniſer, Fr. 
from tyrant, ] To play the tyrant; to 

act with rigour and imperiouſneſs. 

While we truſt in the mercy of God through 
Chriſt Jeſus, fear will not be able to . over 
us. | | Hooker. 

Then *gan Carauſius tyranniſe anew, by 
And 'gainſt the Romans bent their proper power, 

And ſo Alectus treacherouſly ſlew, 

And took on him the robe of emperor. Spenſer. 
I made thee miſerable, 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 
Oa him, that thus doth 7yranniſe o'er me. Sbalſp. 

A crew, whom like ambition joins | 
With him, or under him to fyranniſe. Milton. 

Beauty had crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The whole world's miſtreſs, other than a queen; 
All had been rivals, and you might have ſpar'd, | 
Or kill'd and z eter without a guard. Waller. 

lle does 3 to his own faculties, e 
over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative that 
beloags to truth alone, which is, to command by its 
own authority. : 

Tria AN Nos. adj, [from tyrant.] Ty. 

rannical ; deſpotick; arbitrary; ſevere 
cruel; imperious. Not in uſe, 

It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of man. 
kind, who, not content with their fyranncus ambi. 
tion to have brought the others virtuous patience 

under them, think their maſterhood nothing without 

doing injury to them. Sidney. 
Lately grown into a loathing and deteſtation of 
the unjuſt and ſyrannous rule of Harold, an uſurper. 


French; !ypograpbia, Latin, | 


r ee 


1. Emblematical, figurative, or hierogly- | 


FY 
—_ 


Spenſer, 


1 


Locke, | 


| 


T'YR 


| Betwixt two charming words, comes in 
And, like the fyrannous breathing of the 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 
| - »Tis excellent 
To have a giant's ſtrength ; but it is ryrann,y; 


my father, 
north, 


Sha kſpea re. 


To uſe it like a giant. Sh 
Fear you his /yrannous paſſion more, d 
Than the queen's life? Shakſpear 
Subjection to his empire 7yrannous, > 4 
After the death of this yrannous and amb; 155 
king, theſe writings came abroad, Templ.. 


ſ . 
Ty RANNY. 1. f. LH rannis, Lat. pc 3 
tyrannie, Fr.] 


1. Abſolute monarchy. imperiouſly admi. 
niſtered, 
25 Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th? exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the !yranny of heav'n. Ai 
The cities fell often under tyrannies, which ( pring 
naturally out of popular governments. Temple: 


2, Unreſiſted and cruel power. 
Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a ?yrarny; it hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings, Shakſpeare. 


3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee, Shal/peare. 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to gyranny, and huſbands 
to jealouſy. _ Bacon, 
n God, in judgment juſt, 

Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſervedly inthral : 
His outward freedom: !yranny muſt be. Milton; 


4. Severity ; \rigour ; inclemency. 


The tyranny o“ the open night's too rough 
For nature to endure. Shakſpeare, 


pe. TY'RANT. 2. /; [ropaneg; tyrannus, Lat. 
TYyRA'NNICALLY. adv. [from tyranni- | 


Rowland contends that this word, with 
the correſpondent Greek and Latin, is 
derived from ir, Welch and Erſe, land, 
and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare; 9. d. tir. 


Banner, a ſharer, or divider of and among 
his vaſſals,] | | 


1. An abfolute monarch governing impe- 
riouſly, 5 | 
2. A cruel, deſpotick, and ſevere maſter ; 
an oppreſſor. | 
Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a reſiſt- 
ing is a tyrazt. . 1 Sidney. 
I wauld not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the grants graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. Shall peare. 
Diſſembling courteſy ! how fine this yrani 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds  Shakſpeare, 
Ihe houſe of woe, and dungeon of our grant. 
1 Milton, 
Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of the 
devil, by whom he ſcourges and plagues the world 
under him, to wit, tyrants; and was there ever any 
tyrant who was not alſo falſe and perfidious > Suh. 
Thou mean'ſt to kill a rant, not a king. 
: . Dr den. 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled Log 
But free to follow nature was the mode. Tbomſan. 


Trxs. 2. /. [properly tire.] See Tixe, 
I have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all over with 


_ emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre 
of her head. Hakewill, 


Ty'zo. 2. /. [properly ziro, as in the Lat.] 
One yet not maſter of his art; one in his 


| rudiments, | 


There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 


Where tyres take their gs out to kill, Gab. 


* 


© 7, 


V- AC 
7 Has two powers, expreſſed in modern 

Engliſh by two characters, v conſonant 
and z vowel, which ought to be conſidered 
as two letters ; but as they were long 
confounded while the two uſes were an- 
nexed to one form, the old cuſtom till 
continues to be followed, 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds ; one 
clear, expreſſed at other times by ex, as 
obtuſe ; the other cloſe, and approaching 
to the Italian 2, or Engliſh oo, as cbtund. 

, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly 
approaching to thoſe of 6 and 7. With 
2 it is by the Spaniards and Gaſcons 
always confounded, and in the Runick 
alphabet is expreſſed by the ſame charac- 
ter with F, diſtinguiſhed only by a dia- 


critical point, Its ſound in Engliſh is 


uniform, It is never mute, 


Va'cancy. . / [from vacant, ] 9 
1. Empty ſpace; vacuity. 


How is't, 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with 1 incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 


Shakſpeare. 
2. Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled. 

| The reader finds a wide vacaney, and knows not 
how to tranſport his thoughts to the next particular, 
for want of ſome connecting idea, Watts, 


3. deere Fr.] State of a poſt or em- 

ploy ment when it is unſupplied. 
They were content to bribe them with the nomi- 
nation of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the revenues 
of ſome churches during the vacarcies, Leſley. 
In the vacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of the 


ſpiritualities was ſummoned to parliament in the 


biſhop's room. : „ MAyiife, 
4. [ vacances, Fr.] : Time of leiſure ; re- 
laxation ; intermiſſion ; time unengaged. 

If, ſometimes, each other's eyes were meet, 
Thoſe little waccncies from toil are ſweet, Dryden. 

The daily intervals of time and Vacancies from 
neceſſary labour, together with the one day in ſeven 
in the chriſtian world, allow ſufficient time. Matti. 

5. Liſtleſneſs ; emptineſs of thought, 

When alone, or in company, they fit ſtill without 
doing any thing, I like it worſe ; for all diſpoſitions 
to idleneſs or vacancy, even before they are habits, 
are dangerous. | 

VACANT. adj. ¶ vacant, Fr. vacans, 
Latin.] 
1. Empty; unfilled ; void. 

Why ſhould the air ſo impetuouſly ruſh into the 
cavity of the receiver, if there were before no vacant 
room to receive it ? . Boyle, 

A better race to bring into their vacant room. 

Milton. 

2. Free; unencumbered ; uncrowded. 
Religion is the intereſt of all; but philoſophy of 
thoſe only that are at leiſure, and vacant from the 
affairs of the world. | | More. 
A very litule part of our life is ſo vacant from un- 
eaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of 


remoter good. | Locke, 
3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 
Left the fiend invade wac eflioh. Milton. 
Others, when they allowed the th vacant, 
thought the ſusceſſion ſhould immediately go to the 
next heir, | ; N Swift, 


Motton. 


ö 


V 


Ra 
VA C 
4. Being at leiſure; diſengaged. 

They which have the government, ſcatter the 
army abroaJ, and place them in villages to take their 
victuals of them, at ſuch vacant times as they lie 
not in camp. Spenſer, 

Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that 
ſervice, by the ieduction of Barnſtaple, Clarendon. 

Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſſi- 
ties of nature and of civil life extorted from him, 
there was not a minute of the day which he left 
vacant. Fell. 

The memory relieves the mind in her vac mo- 


ments, and prevents any chaſms of thought, by ideas 
of what is paſt, | Addiſon. 


5. Thoughtleſs ; empty of thought; not 


buſy, 
The wretched ſlave, 
Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread. 
Sha#ſpeare. 


The duke had a pleaſant and vacant face, pro- 


ceeding from a ſingular aſſurance in his temper. 

| Witton, 

To VA CAT R. v. a. [waco, Lat.] 

1. To annul; to make void; to make of 
no authority, 

That after-a& wacating the authority of the pre- 
cedent, tells the world that ſome remorſe touched 
even Strafford's moſt implacable enemies. 

King Charles. 

The neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh ſabbath was 
vacated by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the Lord's 
day. Nelſon. 


2. To make vacant; to quit poſſeſſion of: 
as, he vacated the throne, 
3. To defeat; to put an end to. 
He vacates my revenge; 


For, while he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 


Vaca'TION. 2. . [vacation, Fr, vacatio, 
Latin, ] | 
1. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, or 
any other ſtated employments ; receſs of 
courts or ſenates. 
Vacation is all that time which paſſes between 
term and term, at London. Cowell, 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of labour 
during the open term, ſo there is for them where. 
upon to be occupied in the vacation only. Bacon. 


2. Leiſure; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. 
Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, 
have rendered it neceſſary, in every chriſtian com- 
monwealth, by laws to ſecure propriety. Hammond, 
Va'CCARY. 4. /. [vacca, Lat]! A cow. 
houſe ; a cow-paſture, ' Bailey, 


VacrLLAancy. 2. / [vacillans, from va- 


cillo, Latin; wacillant, Fr.] A ſtate of 


wavering; fluctuation 
Not much in uſe. 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, 
though ſome does, as that vaclllancy in human 
ſouls, and ſuch mutations as are found in corporeal 
matter, | ore. 


VAaciLLA'TION. 2 . [ wacillatio, from 
wacillo, Lat. vacillation, Fr.] The act 
or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering. 


inconſtancy. 


The muſcles keep the body upright, and prevent 


every vacilla- 


its falling, by readily afliſting agai 
Derbam. 


lien. | i 


3 


Vacva'rion, . / [from wvacuns, Lat.] 
The act of empty ing. Die, 
Va'cuisT. 2 % [from wacuum.] A phi. 
loſopher that holds a vacuum : oppoſed 
to a pleniſt. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacui/fs would have to 
be empty, becauſe they are maniteſtly devoid of air, 
the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with ſubtile 
matter, : Boyle, 

Vacu'tTy. 2. . [vacuitas, from vacuus, 
Lat. wacrite, Fr, | 
1. Emptineſs ; ſtate of being unfilled. 

Hunger is ſuch a ſtate of vacrity, as to require a 

freſh ſupply of aliment. Arbuthnot, 
2, Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied, 

Ih filling up vacuities, turning out ſhadows and 
ceremonies, by explicit preſcription of ſubſtantial 
duties, which thoſe ſhadows did obſcurely repreſent; 

| Hammond, 

He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 
A vaſt vacuity. Milton. 

Body and ſpace are quite different things, and a 
vacuity is interſperſed among the particles of mat. 
ter. Bentley. 

God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, and 
fill every wacuity of our ſoul, ſhould entirely poſſeſs 


our heart. Rogers. 
Redeeming {till at night theſe vacuiries of the 
day. Fell. 


3. Inanity ; want of reality. 

The ſoul is ſeen, like other things, in-the mirror 
of its effects: but if they'll run behind the glaſs to 
catch at it, their expectations will meet with vacu- 
ily and emptineſs, Glanville, 


VA vous. adj. [vacuns, Lat. wacue, Fr.] 
| Empty; unhilled, 

Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 
Infinitude : nor vacuozs the ſpace, Milton, 


VACUUM. n. /. [Lat.} Space unoccu- 
pred by matter. 
Our enquiries about vacuum, or ſpace and atoms, 
will chew us ſome good practical leflons, Malti. 
To VADE. v. 2. |vado, Lat.] To vaniſh ; 
to paſs away, Spenſer. A word uſeful 
in poetry, but not received, 
Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, | 
That ow may 'ſt ſmile on all which thou haſt 
made; f 
Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earth frame, 
And at whoſe touch the hills in ſmoak ſhal _ 
Ps. | ; ton. 


ers Fr. 
1. Wandering without any ſettled habita- 
- tion; wanting a home. | 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death; 
Vagabond exile : yet I would not buy | 
Their _ at the price of one fair word, SI. 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever 
place or juriſdiction he is found. Hife. 
2. Wandering; vagrant. ; 
"02 This common body, (ET 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, | 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 


Va'canonD. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
I, A vagrant ; a wanderer: commoply an 


e of reproach. 


|  Shakſpeare, 
| Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruttrate. Milton. 


i 


Va'caB0ND, adj. [vagabundus, low Lat. 


4 
— 
1 
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 VA'GRANT. 2. /. [vagant,French,] A 


VA. adj. [vague, Fr. vagus, Lat.] 


: 3- Money 


D Vain. v. a. To cover, See VIII. 


1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any 


1. To let fall; to ſuſſer to deſcend, 


VAI | 
 Wecall thoſe people wanderers and wagabond:, | 
mat have no dwelling place. by b. | 
Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A wagabondin Aﬀric. _ _ Addiſon. 
2. One that wanders illegally, without. a 
ſettled habitation. 
Vagabond'is a perſon without a home. Watts. 
Vaca'sy, 2. /, [from vagus, Lat.] A 
wild freak; a capricious frolick, _ 
They chang'd their, minds, | | 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance. Milton. 
Would your ſon engage in ſome frolie, or take a 
yagary, were it not better he ſhould do it with than 
— your knowledge? Locke. 
Vacinope'nnous. @dj. , and 
penna, Lat.] Sheath-winged; having 
the wings covered with hard caſes. 
Va'cous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.] 
Wandering; unſettled, Not in uſe. 
Such as were born and begot of a fingle woman, 
through a vagous luſt, were called Sporii. Ayiiffe. | 
Va'GRANCY, . , {from vagrant.] A 
ſtate of wandering ; unſettled condition. 
Va'crtaxT, adj. Wandering ; unſettled 1 | 
vagabond; unfixed in place, 
| Do not oppoſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, or 
*agrant and fictitious ſtories, More. 
'ake good heed what men will think and ſay; 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſfook, Prior. 
Herlips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, how round, how ſweet; . 
Old Homer only could indie 
Their vagrant grace, and ſoft delight: 
They ſtand recorded in his book, 


When Helen ſmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Prior, 


ſturdy beggar; wanderer 8 * : 
man unſettled in habitation, In an ill 
ſenſe, 3 
| Pagrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, 
Train d to affault, and diſciplin'd to kill. Prior. 
Vou'll not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
Nor to collect the vagrante find a way. Blackmore. 
To relieve the helpleſs poor; to make ſturdy 
vagrants relieve themſelves ; to hinder idle hands 
from being miſchievous, are things of evident uſe. 


F. Atterbury. 
Ye vagramts of the ſky, | 


| To right or leſt unheeded take your way. Pope. 


1. Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 
Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the mages 
villains, good neither to live peaceably, nor to figh 8 
5 \ ard. 


| Hayward. 

2. Unfixed; unſettled ; undetermined ; in- 
definite. ; 8 | 

* * t no 

3 the Ce 28 wh 

- whatſoever and thing, than it does to any other 

ideas. | Locke, 


Vait. 2. J. [voile, Fr. This word is now 
frequently written weil, from delum, Lat. 
and the verb weil, from the verb wel; 
but the old orthography commonly de- 
rived it, I believe rightly, from the Fr. ] 
thing to be concealed. | x 
While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret fins, 
| they were ſcattered under a dark We. 
2. A part of female dreſs, by which the 
face and part of the ſhape is concealed, 


monly uſed in the plural. See VAL. 


To FAIL. wv. a. Favaler I bonet, French. 
\ Addifor writes it weil, ignorantiy. 


* 


2. To let fall in token of reſpect. 


To VAIL, v. 2. To yield; to give place; 
to ſhow reſpect by yielding. In this 


Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not conſpir d. 
ven to ſervants; It is com- 

And tell tis ipgenite active ſoree. 
6. Falſe; not true. 


An. 


7 


an wail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame 


Vain of their art, and for the maſtery vy d. 


5. Idle; worthleſs ; unimportant, 
Both all things vaiz, and all who in vair things 


Or happineſs. 


2 


MG 
They ſtiffiy refuſed to vai their bopets, which is 
reckoned intolerable contempt by ſeafarers. Carew, 


The virgin gan her beavoir vale, | 


And thank'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. 


Fairfax. 


Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not 
vail their topſails, the Venetians fiercely aſſailed. 
: Kuolles. 
n . princely ſtate let your poor greataeſs 
ally 
And wail your tops to me, the ſovereign of you all. 
rayton. 
They had not the ceremony of veillng the bon- | 
net in ſalutations; for, in medals, they du have it 
on their heads. Auadaſſon. 


other intereſt. | 
That furious Scot 


Of thoſe turn'd their backs. Shakſpeare. 


ſenſe, the modern writers have ignorantly 
written weil, 
Thy convenience muſt vel to thy neighbour's 


neceſſity ; and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to thy | 
$ neighbour's extremity. 
VAIN. adj. ¶ vain, Fr. vanes, Lat.] 
1. Fruitleſs; ineffeRual. 


South, 


| Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this; for counſel is but wain. Shakſpeare, 
Vain is the force of man, 


To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, Dryden. | 
2, Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. 


Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And vain Chimera vomits empty flame. Dryden. 
Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 


with of before the cauſe of vanity. 

No folly like vai glory; nor any thing more 
Tidiculous than for a vain man to be (till boaſting of 
himſelf. J. Eftrange. 
| _— _ t torch __ and, * 2 

t godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. 
Wt F Dryden. 
The minſtrels play'd on every fide, 


Dryden. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than 
ride. Vain men delight in telling what honours 
ave been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confeſs, that theſe honours were more their 


due, and ſuch as their friends would not believe, if 


they had not been told : whereas a man truly proud 


thinks the honours below his merit, and ſcorns to 
Swift. | 


boaſt. | 
Ah friend ! to dazzle let the wain deſigu; 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be * 


Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 


Unpleaſing truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 


Ye vain | deſiſt 223 erroneous ſtriſe; 
Be wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime of life ; 
The true ambition there alone reſides, 


Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides. Young. 
4. Showy ; oſtentatious. ; 


Load ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate 


Built their ſond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 


He heard agrave philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our life were vair, 


To your vais anſwer will you have recourſe, 


ineffectually ; without effect, 


| 
And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears. Dryden. 


3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things: 


* 


3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any 


ö 


Pope. | 


Milton. 


Blackmore. 
8 


VAI NTT. adv. [from vaix.] 
1. Without effect; to no purpoſe; in vain, 


2. Proudly; arrogantly. 


VAINNESS. 2. / 


VaiR, or Va'txy, adj. [in heral 


Va'rvoDE. 2. / [waiwed, a 


Vai. 1. . | val, Fr. vallu, Lat.] 


He tempts in vain, - 


YA L 


Providence and nature never did any thing in 
vain, 5 n 
Strong Halys ftands in vain; weak Phlegys gj..” 


| Dy 
The philoſophers of old did iz vain —_— 
whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily 
delights, virtue, or contemplation. Fw 
If we hope for what we are not likely to poſleſs, 
we act and think in vain, and make life a greater 
dream and ſhadow than it really is, Addiſon 
If from this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhall rece;,, 
ſatisfaction, I ſhall think that I have not written 
nor lived ix vai. Wh. 


VaincLo'rlous. adj. [varus and glorice 


Jus, Lat.] Boaſting without performances; 
proud in diſproportion to deſert, 
Vain: glorious man, when fluttering wind does 


b ow, 
In his light wings is lifted up to ſky, 


$ 
Strength to glory aſpires Perf. 


 Pain-glorious, and through ipfamy ſeeks fame, 


2 1 5 Milton, 
This his arrogant and vin glorious expreſſion 
witneſſeth. Hale . 


VainGLO'RY. 2. /. [vane gloria, Latin. 


Pride above merit; empty pride; pride 
in little things. a 

He hath nothing of valn- glory, but yet kept ſtate 
and majeſty to the height; being ſenſible, that ma. 


jeſty maketh the people bow, but vain- glory boweth 
5 Bacon. 


Expoſe every blaſt of wvain-glory, every idle 
thought, to be chaſtened by the rod of ſpiritual dif. 
cipline. 1 | Taylor, 

This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural 
averſion to vain-glory, wrote ſeveral pieces which 
he did not aſſume the honour of. Addiſon, 

A monarch's ſword when mad vain- glory draws, 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar. 


Pope, 


Our cannons? malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 


| Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n. Shak/p, 


In weak complaints you vairiy waſte your breath; 
They are not tears that can revenge his death. 
Dryden, 


Humility teaches us to think neither vaixly nor 


vauntingly of ourſelves. Delany. 
3. Idly ; fooliſhly, f 
Nor vainly hope to be in vulnerable. Milton. 


If Lentulus be ambitious, he ſhall be vainly cre- 


dulous; preſuming his advancement to be decreed 
by the Sybilline oracles. Grew, 


) 1 vain.] The ſtate 
of vain. Pride ; falſchbod ; emp. 
tineſs, 


I hate ingratitude more in a man, 


Than lying, vainngſe, babbling. 1 


ry. 
Variegated with coverings of gold, wy 
or other colours, 

vernour, 


Sclavonian,] A prince of the Dacian 


provinces. 


VALANCE. a. {. [from Valencia, whence 


- uſe - _—_ came. Skirner.] The 
nges of drapery hanging round the 
teſter and ſtead of a — $ | 
My houſe 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold ; | 
Valance of Venice, gold in needle work. Shalſp. 
Thruſt the valance of the bed, that it may be 
full in fight. Swift, 
To VA'LANCE, v. @. {from the noun.] 
To decorate with drapery. Not in uſe, 


Old friend, thy face is walanc'd fince I ſaw thee 
laſt; com ſt thou to beard me? Shakſpeares 


1. A low ground; a valley; © a place be- 
| mo two hills, Vale is ' 
word, ＋ 


VAL 


1 l valet who knows not Ida c- 
An hundred ſhepherds woned, Spenſer, 
Met in the vale of Arde. Shakſpeare, 


Anchiſes, in a flow'ry vale, 
Review's bis muſter'd race, and took the os. 
Fr 


4 


10 thoſe fair vale by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
| Where Guadalquiver ſerpentines with eaſe, Harte. 


2, From avail, profit; or vale, farewell. 
5 from avait, it muſt be written vai, 
as Dryden writes, If from vale, which 
I think is right, it muſt be vale.] Money 
iven to ſervants. 
Since our knights and ſenators account 
To what their ſordid, begging vai/s amount; 


udge what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, 
bee whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends. 


: 
* 


Dryden. 
His revenue, beſides. vales, amounted to thirty 
pounds. Swift , 


VaLeDi'CTION. #. / [valedico, Lat.] A 
farewell. 
A valedictiom forbidding to weep. Donne. 
VaLEDI'CTORY. adj. | from valedico, Lat.) 
Bidding farewell, | 
VA'LENTINE., 2. /. A ſweetheart choſen 
on Valentine's day, 


Now all nature ſeem'd in love, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 


VAL BRIAN. 2. / (valeriana, 
rian, Fr.] A plant. 
VALET. 3. /. [ valet, Fr.] A waiting 


ſervant. 
Giving caſt- clothes to be worn by valett, has a 
very ill effect upon little minds. Addiſon. 


VALETUDINA'RIAN, ad, [ valetudinaire, 


Witton, 
* vale - 


VailzeTU'DINARY. 
Weakly ; ſickly ; infirm of health. 
Phyſic, by purging noxious humours, prevents 
ſickneſs in the healthy, or recourſe thereof in the 
waletudinary. 
Shifting from the warmer vallies to the colder 
hills, or from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit 
to the valetudinarian, feeble part of mankind, 
| Derham. 
Some patients have been liable to this ſymptom, 
and reduced by it toawa/etudinary and very unequal 
ſtate of health. | Blackmore. 
Cold of winter, by ſtopping the pores of perſpi- 
ration, keeps the warmth more within; whereby 
there is a greater quantity of ſpirits generated in 
healthful animals, for the caſe is quite otherwiſe in 
valetudinary ones. Cheyne, 
Valetudinarians muſt live where they can com- 
mand and ſcold. Swift, 
VaLIANCE. 2. /. [from valiant; vaillance, 
Fr.] Valour; perſonal puiſſance; fierce- 


neſs; bravery. Not in uſe. 
With ſtiff force he ſhook his mortal Jance, 
To let him weet his doughty waliance. Spenſer. 


VA'LIANT. adj. vaillant, Fr.] Stout; 
| perſonally puiſſant; brave. We ſay, a 
waliant man; a valiant action. 
Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord's 
battles, 1 Samuel, 
Hale, a very valiant fencer, undertook to teach 
that ſcience in a book, and was laughed at. Walton. 
I The church of Antioch might meet at that time 
to celebrate the memory of ſuch a valiant combat 
and martyr of Chrift, Nelſon. 
Va'tianTLy, ad. [from art 
Stoutly ; with perſonal ſtrength; wit 
perſonal bravery, 5 | 
_ Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 
hou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. 


It was the duty of a good ſoldier valiantiy to 
withſtand his enemies, and not to be troubled with 
ang evil hap. 1 | Knolles. 

ValiantxESs. . 7 [from voliant.] 
Valour ;- perfonal bravery ; puiſſance; 
ferceneſt; ſtoutnels, FR 


r. valetudo, Lat. 


Brune. 


Shakfpeare, | 


ö 


| 


| | ID valiantneſi was mine; thou fue dt it from | 


| 


r. Precious; being of great price, 


VAL 


f Shakſpeare. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, y the 

valianineſs of the defendants was forced to retire. 
Knolles, 


Shew not thy valiantneſi in wine. Eceleffraſtiens. 
VALID. adj. C valide, Fr. validut, Lat.] 
1. Strong; powerful; efficacious; preva- 

lent. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes, Milton. 
2. Having intellectual force; prevalent; 
weighty; concluſive. 

A difference in their ſentiments as to particular 
queſtions, is no valid argument againſt the general 
truth believed by them, but rather a clearer and 
more ſolid proof of it. | Stephens, 

VaL1'niTY, z. /. [walidits, Fr, from 
valid.] | 
1, Force to convince; certainty, 
You _ of the va/idity of that famous 
verſe, ; 
Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear, 
2. Value, A ſenſe not uſed. 
To thee and thine 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, 
Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. Shakſpeare. 
VALLA'NCY. . /. [from wvalance,] Alarge 
wig that ſhades the face. ; 
But you, loud firs, who through your curls look 


Pope, 


bi 
Criticks in plume and white vallarcy wig. Dryden. 
Va"LLgy, z. /. [vallte, Fr. wallis, Lat.] 
A low ground; a hollow between hills. 
Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains, 


| | Wadward. 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove | 
That hills and wallies yield. Raleigh. 


Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 

I have been ready to freeze on the top of a hill, 

and in an hour's time after have ſuffered as great 
inconvenience from the heat of the vallgy. 

| Brown. 

Va'Lokous. adj, [from walaur.] Brave; 


ſtout; valiant, | 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wiſe, 
In which they would the records have enroll'd 
Of their great deeds and va/orous empriſe. 
| Spenſer. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorcus gentleman. 
| hakſpeare. 
Va/LOROUSLY, adv, [from valorous.] In 


a brave manner, 


VA'LOUR. 3. 0 2 Fr. valor, Lat. 
Ainſworth, | Perſonal bravery; ſtrength ; 
proweſs ; puiſſance; ſtoutneſs. 

That J may pour the ſpirit in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the va/our of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shakſpeare. 
Here 1 conteſt. 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakſpeare, 
When walour preys on reaſon, 
It eats the ſword it fights with. Shakſpeare, 
An innate valeur appeared in him, when he put 
himſelf upon the ſoldier's defence, as he received 
the mortal ſtab, --- Howel, 
For contemplation he, and valaur ſorm'd; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. Milton. 
Such were theſe giants; men of high renown | 
For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir'd, 
And valeur, and heroic virtue, call'd. Milton. 
Valour gives awe, and promiſes protection to thoſe 
who want heart or ſtrength to defend themſelves. 
This makes the authority of men among women; 
and that of a maſter-buck in a numerous herd. 


Va'LUVABLE. 
value.] 


VaTLVATTIOx. 2. /. [from value.] 


| Temiple. 
adj, [valuable, Fr, from? 


VAL 


2, Worthy ; deſerving regard | 
A juſt acconnt of that valuable perſon, whoſe 
remains lie before us. F. Atterbary. 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory, leſſens 
very much by diſtance of time ; though ſome minute 
circumſtances are very valuable. Swift. 


1, The act of ſetting a value; appraiſe- 
ment. 

Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any gift 

that is in him, but in a juſt va/xation of it, rather 


thinking too meanly than too highly. Ray. 
2, Value ſet upon any thing. 
No reaſon I, fince of your lives you ſet 
So ſlight a valuation, ſhould reſerve 
My crack'd one to more care. Shalſpeare. 


Take out of men's minds falſe valuations, and 
it would leave the minds of a number of men poor 
ſhrunken things, Bacon, 

The writers expreſſed not the valuation of the 
denarius, without regard to its preſent valuation. 

Arbuthnot, 


VaLva'ToR, v. /. [from value.] An ap- 
praiſer ; one who ſets upon any thing its 
price. A word which I have found no 
where elſe, 


What valuators will the biſhops make uſe of? 
Swif? 1 
VALUE. 2. /. [ value, Fr. valor, Latin. ] 
1. Price; worth. 
Ve are phyſicians of no value. Job. 
Learn to live for your own ſake, and the ſervice 
of God; and let nothing in the world be of any 
value with you, but that which you can turn into 
a ſervice to God, and a means of your future hap- 
pineſs, Law. 
Cæſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life : 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms, Addiſon. 
3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought, | 
He ſent him money; it was with this obliging 
teſtimony, that his deſign was not to pay him the 
value of his pictures, becauſe they were above any 
price, Dryden. 


To VALVE. v. a. [valir, Fr. from the 
noun, ] | 


1. To rate at a certain price. 


When the country grows better inhabited, the 
tithes and other obventions will be more augmented, 
and better valued. Spenſer, 

A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, 
will repute all diſhoneſt gain much inferior there- 
unto. be Car WW, 


| God alone walues right the good, Milton, 
2, To rate highly; to have in high eſteem, 

Some of the- fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many 
very valued pieces of French, Italian, and Engliſh 


appear. 


which he relieved the afflicted. Atterbury, 
Io him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A pleafing off ring, when 'tis made by you; 
He values theſe, : Pope, 
3. To appraiſe; to eſtimate, 
If he be poorer than eſtimation, the prieſt ſhall 
value him. © | iticus. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. Shakſpeare. 
5. To take account of. N 
If a man be in fickneſs, the time will ſeem longer 
without a clock than with; for the mind doth value 
| eve Bacon, 
6. 
power. | 
The queen is valued thirty thouſand ſtrong: 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours SAA peare. 
To conſider with reſpect to importance; 
to hold important. | ANY 
The king muſt take it ill, 


80 lightly vad In his melſenger.  Shak/prare, 


h 


Addiſ.n,. 


He values himſelf upon the compaſſion with 


ry moment. 2 
o reckon at, with reſpect to number or 
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8. To compare with reſpect to price, or 


1 


VALUrR. ». /, [from value.] He that 


. 


4 


That's 


_ * NEW 


228. ſwan, Fr, vannms, Latin. 


TH a fan. 


an 0ary they call it a corn un. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten, 


+ 4.3 I ® 4% 


— 
= 


„„ 
Neither of them valued their promiſes, accord - 


to rules of honour or integtity. Clarendon. 


excellence. 4 | 
It cannot be valued with the gold of D ot 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation. This is a ſenſe 
not in uſe, 

She ordered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of 
the wiſeſt, by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſera- 
ble; valuing the folly of the moſt fooliſh, by 
making the ſucceſs proſperous. Sidney. 

Some value themſelves to their country by jea- 
louſies of the crown. | Temple, 

Vanity, or a deſire of valuing ourſelves by ſhew- 

ing others faults. Temple. 
VAL Rss. adj. [from value.] Being of 
no value. 
/ A counterfeit 
Reſembling majeſty ; which, touch'd and tried, 
Proves walueleſs. | Shakſpeare. 


values, 

Hammond was no valuer of trifles. 
VALVE. 2. . [valva, Latin. ] 
1. A folding door, 

Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 

Repaſs'd. 5 Pope. 
pening their valves, ſelf-mov'd on either ſide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide: 

When death commands they cloſe, when death 

commands divide, Harte. 


2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of 
a veſſel. | 
This air, by the opening of the valve, and forcing 
up of the ſucker, may be driven out. Boyle. 
3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 
which opens 1n certain veſſels to admit 
e op and ſhuts to prevent its re- 
reſs. 
. arteries, with a contractile force, drive the 


Fell. 


blood fill forward; it being hindered from going | 


backward by the valves of the heart, Arbuthnor. 
Va'LvULE, z. /. [valvule, Fr.] A ſmall 


valve, - 

VAur. z. J. The upper leather of a ſhoe, 
a Ain ſau. 
To VAMP, v. a, This is ſuppoſed pro- 
bably enough. by Skirner to be derived 
from avant, Fr, before; and to mean, | 
laying on a new outſide, ] To piece an 

old thing with ſome new part. 
T WO: ay ron phyſick, 
o vamp a with a dangerous , 
| fire of ye 3 : Sbalſpeare. 
This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. 
| Bentley. 
I had never much hopes of your vamp! 557775 
1 7077. 
VAM ER. 2. /. ou vamp.] One who 
Pieces out an.old thing with ſomething 


- 


Van, . from avant, Fr.] 
1. The front of an army; the firſt line. 
Before each van prick forth the airy knights. 


. . Milton, 
The foe he had ſurvey d, 

Arrang'd, as t' him they did appear, | 
With van, main battle, wings and tear. Hudibras, 

Van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmott battles haſt'ning up behind. Dryden. 
Any thing 
wide by which a wind is raiſed ; 


_ ſpread 


The other token of their ignorance of the ſea was 
Broome. 


Hlis ſail-broad warns ; 
He fpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 
Up-lifted ſpurns the 2 Milton. 
A fiery globe | | 


8 "ot 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 


* 


, I 


From his uneaſy ſtation, and vpborey - ; 
As on a floating couch, through the bliche air. 


| Milton. 
His diſabled wing unſtrung: | 
He wheel'd in air, and ftretch'd his vans in vain; 
His vans no longer could his flight ſuſtain. Dryden. 
The wanes are broad on one fide, and narrower on 
the other; both which miniſter to the progreſſive 
motion of the bird. Derham. 


To VAN. v. a. [from wanns, Lat. vanner, 
Fr.] To fan; to winnow, Not in uſe. 


The corn which in vanning lieth loweſt is the 
Bacon. 


Va! NCOURITER. 1. ſ. [avantcourier, Fr, | 
A harbinger ; a precurſor. 
VANE. 2. . [vaene, Dut.] A plate hung 


— 


A man (he would ſpell backward; 
If tall, a lance ill- headed; r 
If ſpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds. 


| Shakſpeare; 


VAa'NGUARD. z. /. [avant garde, Fr.] Ihe 

front, or firſt line of the army. 

The king's vant-guard maintained fight againſt 

the whole power of the enemies. Bacon. 
The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 

In vant-guard of his troops, and marcht, for 

ſtrength a ſavage bore. Chapman, 

Vanguard to right and left the front untold. 


Milton. 

VANILLA. 2. / ee Fr.] A plant. 

The fruit of thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent 
chocolate, Miller. 

When mixed with vanillios, or ſpices, chocolate 
acquires the good and bad qualities of aromatic oils. | 

„ Arbuthnat., 
To V A/NISH, v. 2. [vaneſco, Lat, evanouir, 
Franch.] 
1. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. 

High honour'is not only gotten and born by pain 
and danger, but muft be nurſed by the like, or elſe 
vaniſbeth as ſoon as it appears to the world. Sidney. 

While fancy brings the ani/b'd piles to view, | 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 


2, To paſs away from the fight ; to diſ- 


appear, 
: Whither are they vani/h'd? 
Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Meited as breath into the wind. Skhakſpeare. 
Now I have taken heart, thou waniſbeft. Shakſp. 
He cut the cleaving (ky, ; 


And in a moment vani/b'd from her eye. Pope. 
3. Topaſs away; to be loſt, | 
All theſe delights will vanifb. | Milton. 


That ſpirit ot religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which 
we had diſtinguithed ourſelves, vaniſhed all at once, 
and a ſpirit of infidelity and prophaneneſs ſtarted 

up. a Atterbury. 
VAN IT. 2. {.[vanitas, Lat. vanite, Fr. 
1. Emptineſs; uncertainty ; inanity, | 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Eecigſiaſticus. 
2. Fruitleſs deſire ; fruitleſs endeavour. 

Vanity poſſeſſeth many, who are deſirous to know 

the certainty of things to come. Sidney. 

i Thy pride, 
And wand' ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 

Rejected my fore warning. Milion. 

3. Trifling labour. at | | 

To uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which 

are both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might Ro 
| be judged a w1ai7y in the anſwerer, not much inferior 
to that of the inventor. _ Raleigh. 
4. Falſehood; untruth. | 
lere I may well ſhew the v ity of that which 
is reported in the ſtory of Waifog am. 
| | | Sir J. Davies, 
5. Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit ; idle 
ſhow ; unſubſtantial enjoyment ; petty 
obje& of pride, 78 | 

Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made ſuch | 
ſtore of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them 
all to be conſumed in ſecular vanity, allowing none 
but the baſer ſort to be employed in his own ſer- 
vice? 1 Hooker. 


Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
ri f { 
& > ge” 


* 
A * " 
| * . 


on a pin to turn with the wind. | 


| 1, Gain; 


E 


VAN 


e 14 1 muſt re 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. Shatkſpeare 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 5 
Make her free will ſlave to-warity. Davies 
Sin with vazity had fill'd the works of men. 
» | Nye 5 Milton. 
The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the vanify of 
their dreſs ; and no other reaſon can be given of it 
but that they equal, if not ſurpaſs them, in the 
vanity of their deſires. Scuth 
Toe not, when woman's tranſient breath is 
ed, : 
That all her 2:a7777ies at once are dead; 
Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 
| | | Pope, 
6, Oftentation ; arrogance, ; 
The ground-work thereof is true, however they, 
through warity, whilſt they would not ſeem to be 
ignorant, do thereupon build many forged hiſtories 
of their own antiquity. Sperjer, 
Whether it were out of the' ſame vanity which 
poſſeſſed all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, 
that Plato alſo publiſhed, not under the right authors? 
names, thoſe things which he had read in the ſerip- 
tures ; or fearing the ſeverity of the Areopagite, and 
the example of his maſter Socrates, I cannot judge, 
' AL 3 Raleigh. 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon ſlight 
grounds; pride operating upon ſmall oc. 
caſions. 
Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you make ? 


Drydex, 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, 
That vanity's the food of fools ; 
Vet now and then your men of wit 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. Sift, 


The corruption of the world indulges women in 
great warni'y; and mankind ſeem to conſider them 
in no other view, than as ſo many painted idols, that 
are to allure and gratify their paſſions, Law. 


To VA'NQUISH. v. a, ¶ vaincre, Fr.] 
1. To conquer; to overcome; to ſubdue. 
Were't not a ſhume, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanquiſhed, 
Sould make a ſtart o'er feas, and vanquiſh you? 


Shakſpeare. 
They ſubdued and vanguiſped the rebels in all 
encounters. | Clarendon, - 


The gods the victor, Cato the vanguiſb'd chole : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chuſe the vanguiſb'd, and reſtore him too. 


Dryder. 
2. To confute, | 
This bold aſſertion has been fully wangrifhedin a 
late reply to the biſhop of Meaux's treatiſe. 
F. Atterbury, 


Va'nqQuiSHER. #. / [from vanguiſb.] 
Conqueror ; ſubduer, 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your vangui/ber.. Shakſpeare. 


I ſhall riſe victoriops, and ſubdue _ 
My vangulſber; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. 
f 5 Milton. 
Troy's vangulſber and great Achilles' ſon. 
pore | A. Philips. 
Va'nTaGE. 1. . [from advantage. 
profit. 
What great van/age do we get by the trade of a 
paſtor? _ A Sidney. 
2. Superiority ; ſtate in which one hath 
better means of action than another. 
With the vantage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. Shak/peare. 


He had them at vantage, being tired and haraſſed 
with a long march. Bacon. 


The pardoned perſon muſt not think to ſtand upon 
the ſame vantage of ground with the innocent. 


* + I; South. 
3. Opportunity; convenience. 
| Be affur'd, madam, twill be done 
Wich his next vantage. _ Shakſpeare. 


To VANTAGE, v. @. [from advantage.) 
Ta profit, * Not in uſe, - 


NAP 
We yet of preſent peril be afraid: 
For needleſs fear did never vantage none. 
Va'nTBRASS. 1. . [avant bras, French, ] 
Armour for the arm. 
* P11 hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn, 
eee | Shakſpeare, 
Put on vantbraſs, and greves, and gauntlet. 


| : Milton, 
VA PID. adj. [wapidus, Latin.] 
having the ſpirit evaporated; ſpiritleſs; 
mawkiſh; flat. | 
| Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refuſe ; leſt, too ſoon disjoined, 
From ſpritely it to ſharp or vapid change. Phllips. 
The effects of a vapid and viſcous conſtitution of 
blood, are ſtagnation, acrimony, and putre faction. 

; | Arbuthnot, 
Va'/erDNEss. . /. [from vapid.] The 
_ » fate of being ſpiritleſs or mawkiſh ; 

mawkiſhneſs, 
VaroRA'TION. 2. J. [vaporation, Fr. va- 
poratio, Lat, from vapour. | The act of 
_ eſcaping in vapours. | 
Va'eoRER. 2. /. [from vaporr,] A boaſter; 
a braggart. 
This ſhews theſe waporers, to what ſcorn they ex- 
poſe themſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
Va'rorIsH. adj. [from wapour.] 
1. Vaporous; full of vapours. 
It proceeded from the nature of the * 
ace. 5 : jandys. 
2. Splenetick ; peeviſh ; humourſome, 
Pallas grew vap riſb once and odd, | 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope. 
Va'roROUS, adj. | vaporeux, Fr. from va- 
pour. | 
1. Full of vapobrs or exhalations ; fumy. 
The vaporous night approaches. Shakſpeare. 
This fhifting our abode from the warmer and 
more vaporous air of the vallies, to the colder and 
more ſubtile air of the hills, is a great benefit to the 
valetudinarian part. 
2. Windy; flatulent. 
If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch vaporous 
food, it endangereth the child to become lunatick. 


Bacon. 


Some more ſubtile corporeal element may ſo 


equally bear againſt the parts of a little vaporous 
moiſture, as to form it into round drops. More. 
The food which js moſt vaporous and perſpirable, 

is the moſt eaſily digeſted. Arbuthnot, 
Alittle tube, jetting out from the extremity of an 

| artery may carry off theſe vaporous ſteams of the 


| | Cheyne, 
VA'POUR. z. . [wapenr, Fr. vapor, Lat. 
I, 


Any thing exhalable ; any thing that 


mingles with the air. 
_  Jove a dreadful ftorm call'd forth 
. Againſt our navy; covered ſhore and all 
With gloomy wapours. Chapman. 
' Vapour, and miſt, and exhalation hot. Milton. 
When firit the ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 
It draws up v4qpoxrs which obſcure its rays : 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, : 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. Pope. 
2, Fume; fteam. 
The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination 
is not clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryden. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the (till be 
- . taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the ſtill 
will take fire at the flame of a candle, and the flame 
will tun along the vapour from the candle to the 
ſtill. Newton. 
For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and 
any thing which creates a cough, are proper. 


* 


3. Wind; flatulenee. 
In the Theſſalian witches, and the meetings of 
witehes that have been recorded, great wonders they 
tell, of carrying in the air, transforming themſelves 
into other bodies. Theſe fables are the effects of 


imagination: for ointments, if laid on any thing 
thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in the v 
and ſend them to the head extremely. 


urs, 
acon. 
| 


Dead; 


— 


Derham. | 


Arbuthnot. | 


— 


VAR 


unreal. 


grace of hope, though it be clouded over with a me- 
28 va pour, that it be not diſcernible even to 
himſelf. Hommend. 


{5+ [In the plural.) Diſeaſes cauſed by 


flatulence, or by diſeaſed nerves; hy- 


pochondriacal maladies ; melancholy ; 
ſpleen. 


To this we muſt aſcribe the ſpleen, ſo frequent in 
ſtudious men, as well as the vapours, to which the 
other ſex are ſo often ſubject. Spectator. 
To VA“ POUR. v. 2. [vaporo, Lat.] 
I, To paſs in a vapour or fume; to fly off 
in evaporations. | 
When thou from this world wilt go, 
The whole world vapours in thy breath, 
2. Toemit fumes, 
Swift running waters vapour not ſo much as 
ſtanding waters, Bacon, 
3. To bully; to brag. 
Not true, quoth he? Howe'er you vapour, 
I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras. 
Theſe are all the mighty pow'rs 
You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours ; 
And what in real value's wanting, 
Supply with vapouring and ranting. 


* 


Donne. 


—— — — 


To VAI TOUR. v. a, 
in fume or vapour. 


Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, 
Which ſucks two ſouls, and vapours both away. 


He'd laugh to fee one throw his heart away, 
Another ſighing vapour forth his ſoul, 
A third to melt himſelf in tears. 


vapoured out, and mingled with ſpirit of wine. 


incorporated into ſuch a maſs of gold. 


VA'RIABLE., adj. 


conſtant, 
O ſwear not by the inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 


8 Haply countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel 
This ſomething ſettled matter in his heart, 


as by ferpents were ſignified deceivers. Raleigh. 
His heart I know how variable, and vain, 

Self-left. 

VAa'RIABLENESS. 2. /. [from wariable.] 


1. Changeablenefs ; mutability. 


the weather, or the change of ſeaſons. 
2, Levity ; inconſtancy. 

Cenfurers ſubje& themſelves to the charge of va- 

riableneſs in judgment. Clariſſa. 


ably ; mutably ; inconſtantly ; uncer. 
tamly. 


diſagreement ; diſſention. 
I come to ſet a man at variance againſt his father, 
| . Mathew 


A cauſe of law, by violent courſe, 
Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniel. 
Set not any one doctrine of the goſpel at vari- 


Sprat. 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen : 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her kvt and eyes! Pope. 


* 


Donne. 


Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakſp. 


Shakſpeare. 
By the lively image of other creatures did thoſe 
ancients repreſent the variable paſſions of mortals ; 


Milton. 


VAIRIABLY. adv. from variable.] Change. 


| 


to annihilate all ſuch arguments. Glanville. 
Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen Vapour, Spaniards curſe, | 
No ſorrow we ſhall find. E. Dorſet. 


To effuſe, or ſcatter 


Ben Tonſon. 
Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonaus quality, if 


Bacon. 

It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the 
ſilver, never to be reſtored, or Taporred away, when 
Bacon, 
variable, Fr. waria- 


biles, Lat.] Changeable; mutable; in- 


You are not ſolicitous about the variableneſi of 
Addiſon. 


VA RIAN CE. 2. /. [from vary. ] Diſcord ; | 


—_— 


ance with others, which are all admirably conſiſtent. | 


4 


Spenſer. 4. Mental fume; vain imagination fancy | 


Lf his ſorrow bring forth amendment, he hath the 


Hudibras. | 
hat I might not be wapour'd down by inſigni- 
ficant teſtimonies, I uſed the name of your ſociety 


| 


CV 


"VV AK 
If the learned would not ſometimes ſubmit to the 


orant;z the old to the weakneſſes of the young; 
there would be nothing but everlaſting variance in 


the world, Swift, 
Many bleed, | 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man, 
Thomſon, 


Who are they that ſet the firſt.and ſecond articles 
at variance with each other, when for fourteen cen- 
turies, and mote, they have agreed moſt amicably 
together ? Waterland, 


Varta'TION. 2. J. [variatio, Latin; vari. 


ation, French. ] 
1. Change; mutation; difference from it- 
ſelf. | 


After much variation of opinions, the priſoner 
was acquitted of treaſon, but by moſt voices found 
guilty of felony. Hayward, 

The operation of agents will eaſily admit of in- 
tention and remiſſion ; but the eflences of things 
are conceived not capable of any ſuch variation. 

| Locke. 

The fame of our writers is confined to theſe two 
iſlands; and it is hard it ſhould be limited in time 
as much as place, by the perpetual variations of our 
ſpeech. Swift. 

There is but one common matter, which is diver- 
ſified by accidents; and the ſame numerical quan- 
tity, by variations of texture, may conſtitute ſueceſ- 
fively all kinds of body, Bentley, 

2. Difference; change from one to another, 

In ſome other places are more females born than 
males; which, upon this variation of proportion, I 
recommend to the curious. Craunt. 

Each fea had its peculiar ſhells, and the ſame 
variation of ſoils; this tract affording ſuch a terreſ- 
trial matter as is proper for the formation of one ſort 
of (hell-fiſh ; that of another. Mood ward. 

3. Succeſſive change, | 
Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. 
. Shakſpeare, 
4+ [In grammar, ] Change of termination 
of nouns. | 

The rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of the 
variation of words, and the peculiar form of ſpeech, 
are often appointed to be repeated. atts, 

5. Change in natural phenomenons, Z 

The duke ran a long courſe of calm proſperity, 

without any viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, amidſt 


divers variations in others, Motion. 
He obſerved the variation of our Engliſh from the 


original, and made an intire tranſlation of the whole 
for his private uſe. | Hall. 
If we admit a variation from the ſtate of his 
creation, that zariation muſt be neceſſarily after an 
eternal duration, and therefore withia the compaſs 
of time, Hale, 
I may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his 
ſenſe ; but the greateſt variations may be fairly de- 
duced from him. . Dryden. 
7. Variation of the compaſs; deviation of 
the magnetick needle from an exactipa- 
rallel with the meridian, 


Va'sicovs. adj. | varice/us, Latin.] Diſ- 
eaſed with dilatation, 

There are inſtances of one vein only being vari- 
cous, which may be deſtroyed by tying it above and 
below the dilatation. Sharp. 

To VARIEGATE, v. @. [wariegatus, 
- ſchool Latin.] To diverſify ; to ſtain 
with different colours. 5 


The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which 
variegates and adds to the beauty of the _ 


8 4. 
They had fountains of variegated marble in theip 


rooms, Arbuthnot, 
Ladies like variegated w_ ſhow ; c 
'Tis to the changes half the charms we owe: 


Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. . Pape. 
V ARIEGA'TION. 2. / (from variegate. } 


1 ry * 
* re * * 


will fon loſe their war 


1. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to an. 


1. Different; ſeveral; manifold, 


fore they are very various and doubtful. Locke, 
3. Unlike each other. 
. He in deriſion ſets 
Jpon the ir tongues a various ſpirit 
To raſe quite out their native language- Milton, 


; I!. ulcers of the lege, a 


1. Anciently a 261 
Such lords ill example dogive, 2 2 
Wbere varlete and drabs fo may live. 


An runglog towards them haſtily. 1 


ee 

- Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſome- 

what impoveriſhed with very fine ſand 3 elſe they 

ations. Evelyn, 

Vanrery. A*. hb 
Latin,] 


other; intermixture of one thing with 
All ſorts are here, that all thꝰ ert yields; 
Pariety without enjd. Milton. 
Varieiy is nothing elſe but a continued , 1 

0 * 

If the ſun's light conſiſted of but one ſort of rays, 


there would be but one colour in the whole world, | 


nor would it be poſſible to produce any new colour 
by reflections or refraftions; and by conſequence 


that the variety of colours depends upon the compo- 
fition of ae. Newton. 


2. One thipg of many by which variety is 


made. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
The incloſed warmth which the earth hath in it- 
ſelf, ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature 
ia the ſpeedier procreation of thoſe varieties which 


the earth bringeth forth, Raleigh. 
3. Difference; diſſimilitude. | 
There is a variety in the tempers of good men, 


with relation to the different impreſſions they receive 
from different objects of charity. F. Atterbury. 
4+ Variation; deviation; change from a 
former ſtate. 2 
It were a great vanity to reject thoſe reaſons drawn 
from the nature of things, or to go about to anſwer 
thoſe reaſons by ſuppoſitions of a variety in things, 
from what they now appear. Hale, 
5. Many and different kinds, 


of / which his ſoul thirſts after. : 
VARIOUS. adj. [ varius, Latin. ] 
Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols, through the heathen world. 


Milton. 


2. Changeable; uncertain; unfixed ; unlike 
itſelf. ; 
The names of mixed. modes want ſtandards in 

nature, whereby to adjuſt their ſignification ; there- 


So many and ſo various laws are given. Milton. 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. 

Various of temper, as of face or frame, 


Each individual: his great end the ſame. Pope. 
4. Varie ted 3 diverſified, / | 2 
| Herbs ſudden flower d, : | 
v2: g their various colours. Milton. 


VARIOUsL V. adv, {from warios,) In a 
various manner. 
Having been va toſſed by fortune, directed 
ern to a ſaſe — 4 n Bacon. 

arioux objects from the ſenſe, 
9 elenting. Milton. 
. Thoſe varidusſquadrons, wariou/ly deſign'd ; 
Each veſſel freighted with a ſeveral load; ' 
Each ſquadron waiting for a ſeveral wind; 


Different aliments, while the repair the fluids 
- and ſolids, act variouſly upon . 
_their different natures. 


A dilatation of the vein. 


or dilatations of the only. be 
affifted by. the bandage, Sharp. 
VARLET. Ss. . [warlet, 61d French, now 


| let. Na 


i : : 


ſorvant or footman, 


variets, Fr. warietas, | 


1 
He now only wants more time to do that varie!y 
Law 


with warices | 


- 


q 


4 
n 


ö 


, 
] 


| 


„ 


m 8 to 
* 5 F. | 


FARIX.. 1 % [Latin{ warice, French.]| 


j 
s 
] 


i 


4 


4 


rue. 


2. A ſcoundee! ; a raſcal. This word has 


Jo To 


1. One whioſe trade is to varniſh. 


2. A diſguiſer ; an adorner. 


VAR 
[ 


deviated from its original meaning, 28 
Fur in Latin, i 


Where didſt thou leave theſe variets # Shakſpeare. 
Thou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour; 
Thou milk'ſt his ewes, and often twice an _ 


A. 
When the Roman legions were in a diſpoſition to 
mutiny, an impudent varlet, who was a private 
centinel, refolved to try the power of his eloquence. 
| : | 7 Aadifor. 
Va'nLETRY, 2. . [from varlet.] Rabble ; 
crowd ; populace. | 
Shall they hoiſt me up, | 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry | 
Of eens'ring Rome? Shak/peare. | 
VA'RNISH. 2. . {wernis, French; ver- 
1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or 
other bodies, to make them ſhine. 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double 1:4r»i/> on the ſame, Shalſpeare. 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age ſo 
well, if it had not been joined with ſome vanity. 
Like unto varniſb, that makes ceilings not only 
ſhine, but laſt, Bacon, 
This the blue varni/h, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruft of twice ten hundred years. Zope. 
2. Cover; palliation, | 
To VA'RNISH, v. a, [ verniſſer, vernir, Fr. 
from the noun. ] EE 


1. To cover with ſomething ſhining. 
; O vanity! 
To ſet a pearl in ficel fo meanly varniſp'd Sidney. 
Clamber not you up to the caſements, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 
To gaze on chriſtian fools with varniſb'd faces. 
| | WES Shakſpeare. 
2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with 
ſomething ornamental, 
Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ? 
Or cloſe ambition warni/h'd o'er with zeal. Milton. | 
Young people are uſed to varniſb over their non- 
performance and forbearance of good actions by a 
pretence unto humility. _ Fell. 
His manly heart was ſtill above ; i 
Diſſembled hate, or varniſh d love. Dryden. 
Men eſpouſe the well- endow d opinions in faſhion, 
and then ſeek arguments to make good their beauty, 
or varniſb over and cover their deformity. Locke. | 
liate ; to hide with colour of rhe- 
toric | [1 
They varni/þ all their errors, and ſecure 
The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denb. 


Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd 
To clear the guilty, and to varniſb crimes. Addiſon. 


| 


Speak the plain truth, and varniſb not your |. 


crimes! | Philips. 
Va'rn1SH8R, 2. /. [from varni/h.] 


An oil obtained ef common oil may probably be | 
of good uſe to ſurgeons and warni/eers. Boyle. | 


Modeſt dulaeſs Jurks in thought's diſguifez |} 


Thou varni/ber of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe. | 


| 2 . | 
All find but one, to burn them jn the road.  Dryd. | Va'sveELs. 2. /. [werwelles, French, ] 


Sil- 
ver rings about the leg of a hawk, on 
which the owner's name is engraved. 


Dic. 


To VA RV. v. a. [varior, Latin; vnrier, 
1 French. ] 5 , % . A 

1, To change; to make unlike itſelf, 
Vary to our great Creator ſtill new-raiſe. Milton. 

2. To change to ſomething elſe, 

._ Gods, that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. Waller. 

The maſter's hand, which to the life can trace 

The airs, the lines, the features of the fac, 
May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, expreſs _, | 


| Lam the verjeſt varler that ever chew'd. Shakſp. | 


Pope, VISꝝE. 1. /. [ve, French; vaſa, Latin. ] 


ſhow than uſe. 


VAS 
We are to vary the cuſtoms, accord] 
time and country where the ſcene of Aden hes. B 


He variet ev*ry ſhape with eaſe, TI, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe, P/ 
3. To make of different kinds. 5 
Cod hath divided the genius of men according to 


the different affairs of the world; and varied their 
inclinations, according to the variety of actions to be 


performed. : Brow 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate, 5 
' God hath here 
Pary'd his bounty ſo with new delights, Milt, 


To VARY. wv. 2. | 
I. To be changeable; to appear in differ. 
ent forms. 

Darkling ſtands 
The varying ſhore o th? world. 
2. To be unlike each other. 

Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed 
above the vulgar: and yet unaccountably the public 
conſtitutions of nations wary. Callier, 
3. To alter; to become unlike itſelf. 

He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and iner. 
pected pardons, with ſeveral executions ; which 
could not be imputed ta any inconſtancy, but to a 
principle he had ſet unto himſelf, that he would 


hy hakſpeare 0 


vary, and try both ways in turn. |; Bacon, 
So waried he, and of his tortuous train 
Cur!'d many a wanton wreath, Milton, 


That each from other differs, firſt confeſs; 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs. 


Pope, 

4. To deviate ; to depart, 

TDhe erime conſiſts in violating the law, and vary. 
ing from the right rule of reaſon, Locke, 
To ſucceed to each other. | 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt; and vary in her face. Addon, 

6. To diſagree ; to be at variance. 

In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they wary, 

And vary thus in judgmeat of her ſeat; 

For ſome her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some fink it down into the ſtomachꝰs heat. Davies. 
7. To ſhift colours. £6: 

Will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 

Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? Pope. 

Va'xy., #./. [from the verb.] Change; 

alteration, Not in uſe, 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon <L ag 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. Shai/p, 
Va'scuLaR, adj. —_ waſen/um, Lat.] 

Conſiſting of veſſels ; full of veſſels, 

Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circu- 
lating liquid in the ſmalleſt vaſex/ar ſolids. Arbuth, 
VascuL1'FEROVS, . adj, [waſeulum and 
fero, Latin,] Such plants as have, be- 

fide the common calyx, à peculiar veſſel 
to contain the feed, ſometimes divided 
into cells; and theſe have always a mo- 
nopetalous flower, either uniform or dif. 
form. | Quincy . 


1. A veſſel; generally a veſſel rather for 


=» 


The toilet ſtands unveil' d. 
Each ſilver vaſt in myſtiek order laid. Pope. 


2. It is uſed for a ſolid piece of ornamental 


marble. | 

VA SSA I.. ». . ¶ vaſſal, French; vaſſallo, 
Italian. | 2885 
1. One who holds of a ſuperiour lord. 

| Every. petty priace, to the r, can 
coin what money he pleaſeth. ; Swift, 


The vaſſals are invited to bring in their com- 


A. vary'd poſture or a flati ting drei. Denham. 


4 


4 pivjote to the viceroy, who i and. chaſtiſcs 
+, their maſters. | TONE Aadiſen. 
$. A ſubject; a dependant, 4 


Calls us to penance. 


the faithfut ſhould do. 


VAS | 
Lhe cannot nt the lord with performance of 
his diſcipline, that hath at her fide a vu, whom 
Satan hath made his vicegerent, to croſs whatſoever 
Hooker. 
Such as they thought fit for labour, they received 
as vaſſals ; but imparted not the benefit of laws, but 
every one made his will a law unto his Mn 
| uſer. 
The common people were free ſubjects to the 
king, not ſlaves and vaſ/als to their pretended lords. 
| Davies. 
The mind hath nn * to remember, that 
paſſions ht to be her va/als, not her maſters. 
85 fe Raleigh. 
Vafſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
| Milton, 
As all his vaf/a/s eagerly defir'd ; 
With mind averſe, he rather underwent 


: His people's will, than gave hizown conſent. Dryd. 


3. 


He ſubjugated 3 king, and called him his vaſ/al. 


| aker. 
A ſervant ; one who acts by the will of 
another, | 
I am his fortune's vaſſal, and I fend him 


The greatneſs he has got. . Shalſpeare, 
4. A ſlave; a low wretch, | 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain, 

O vaſal! miſcreant! Shakſpeare, 


V a'sSALLAGE. . of L French ; 


from waſſal.]® The tate of a vaſſal; 


tenure at will; ſervitude ; ſlavery; de- 
pendance. 8 f 
' © He renounc'd the vaſſalage 
Of Rome again. Spenſer, 


Of ſplendid vaſ/alage. 


All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 

Like vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring 

The eye of majeſty. Shakſpeare. 
They would have brought the Acheans from the 

condition of followers and dependents unto mere 


| Raleigh, 
Let us not then purſue, 
By force impoſlible, by leave obtain'd 
Jnacceptable, though in heay'n our tate : 
| 12 Milton. 
Curs'd va alage, by 
Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er, 


* 


Then ſlaves to thoſe who. courted us before. Dryden. 


| 


; 


L 


VAST. adj. ¶vaſte, French; waſtas, Lat.] 
1. Large; eat. | 


* 


. 
* 


2. Vitiouſſy great ; enormouſly extenſive | 
or capacious. | | 
. The vicious language is vaſ? and gaping, ſwelling 


\ a, | 5 8 ; , 
Though v, were ketle to his ampler heart. 


What the parliament meant to attempt with thoſe 
vaſt numbers of men, every day levied. Clarendon. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which 
takes in va and ſublime ideas without pain. 


9 4. His o 


and ireguiary when it contends to be high, full of 


rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. Ben Fonſon, 


Bo bore the ſhip aloft her fiery bound, 
About whom ruſht the billowes, blacke and w/e. 


% 


Vasr, woe bete, ag.] An empty 
Wale. 4 
They ſhook hands, as over a vaſt; api embraced, 


8 


* 


131 


Y 


ma ha h 4 Chapman. 
E Ne, unmeaſurable abyſs. M. 
Gb © | 


as from the ends of oppoſed-winds. | 
Jour al brother hen. Frege 
r TION, 2. J. Foun 


the many fatal outrages which theſe cages eoote 


5 Through the va of heav*n it r 


| 


4 


| 


| 


| 


L 


] 


| 
"4 


th va Typhean rage, more fel, 
Rend up both rocks tad hills, and ride the air | 
In biffeind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 


* 


4 


to heaps of arms and ſtandards. - ddifſon. 
RR _ thy vats with gen'raus juice ſhould 
rot 7 : ; 
. Reſpect thy orchats. Philips. 
| Va'TICIDE, 2. /. [ vates and cede, Lat.] 
A murderer of prophets, 
The caitiff vaticide conceiv'd a prayer. Pope. 


| VAULT, 1. /. voulte, Fr. woliq, Italian 3 


11 


1. A continued arch, 


VAU 


rous word. 


Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's vaſtidity. 


* 


$ bakſpeare, 


to a great degree, 


| Holland's reſolving upon its own defence, without 
our ſhare in the war, would leave us to enjoy the 
trade of the world, and thereby grow vaſtly both in 
ſtrength and treaſures, 
They may, and do vaſly differ in their manners, 
inſtitutions, cuſtoms ; but yet all of them agree in 
having ſome deity to — ilkins. 
It is vaſtly the concern of ment, and of 
themſelves too, whether they be morally good 7 8 
ould. 
Va'srx x88. %./. [from waft,] Immeaſity ;, 
enormous greatneſs, | 
Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav'd 
His vaftneſs. Milton. 
She by the rocks compell'd to ſtay behind, 
Is by the vaffneſs of her bulk confin'd, aller. 
When I compare this little performance with the 
vaſineſs of my ſubject, methinks I haye brought 
but a cock le- Mell of water from the ocean, CM. 
Arioſto obſerved not moderation in the 54% 601 
of his draught, — Dryden. 
Hence we may diſcover the cauſe of the va//neſs 
of the ocean. Bentley. 
Va'sTY, adj, [from woft.) Large; enor. 
mouſly great, 


A veffel in which liquors are kept in the 
immature ſtate, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, 
In thy wats our cares be drown d. Shakſpeare. 
Let him produce his vas and tubs, in oppoſition 


To VaT!CINATE, v. #, {vaticinor, Lat.] 


The moſt admired of all prophane prophets, whoſe 
predictions have been fo much cried up, did varici- 
nate here. Howel. 

Va'vasoOuR. z. r ſwavaſſexr, Fr.] One 
who himſelf dia of a ht wy 

| * - Je under him. | 
Teil! . 
knidht, alvaſor, 25 — — Ca — a 
VAUDEVIL. 2. /. ¶ vaude wille, Fr.] A ſong 
common among the vulgar, and ſung 
about the ſtreets, Treu, A ballad; a; 


trivial ſtrain, 
voluta, low Latin. | 


O, you are men of Rane | 2 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them ſo 
That heaven's ©au// ſhould crack. Shakſpeare, 
| The word ſignifies an orb or LN And this 
ſhews vs both the form of the Moſaical abyſs, which 
was included within this waw/t; and the form of 
the habitable earth, which was the outward ſurface 
of this vault, or the cover of the abyſs, Burnet 


: 
2. A cellar. | 


{ 


tt 
4 


To banifh rats that haunt our uault. 3 Swift, 
3. A cave; a cavern, | | 


« 


Va'sTLY, adv. [from v.] Greatly ; | 


Temple. | 


I can call ſpirits from the waſly deep. Shakſpeare. 
| Va T. *. Fo (vat, Dutch 3 FAC, Saxon, ] [ 


| 2. To play the tumbler, or poſt 


To propheſy ; to practiſe prediction. 


| Ty eng to 


The filent ve of deat owe to lig! | 
Abd hell itſelf, Ae T. 
II. A repoſitory for the dead. 


VAU 


vaſtly.) Wideneſs ; immenſity. A bar.“ Shall I not be ſtifled in the vault, 


To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in? 
S hakſpeare. 


To V vr r. v. a, voũtor, Fr. from the 
noun, ] 


1. To arch ; to ſhape to a vault. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon th' humbled beach? 


2. To cover with an arch. 
8 _ 2 the 5 ** : 
ery darts in flaming vollies flew ; rk 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire, Milton, 


7 VauLT. v. . [ voltiger, Fr, wvojteg- 
giare, Italian. 
1. To leap; to jump. 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 
And falls on th* other. Shakſpeare. 


The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on 
? q . 


. | Shakſpeare 
He is vau/ting variable ag 
In your deſpite, upon your puiſe. Shakſpeare. 
If 1 could win a lady py vaulting . _ 
with m on, 1 ſhould quickly.leap into a 
— 4 , POR : , 7 Ib re. 
Leaning on his lance, he uaulted on a yy 
; rv 0 
If a man ſhould leap a garret, or vault down the 
monument, would he leave the memory of a hero 
2 Pegaſus with all the heat and 
ucan vaulted u wi e heat a 
intrepidity of — 0s Addiſon 


uremaſter. 
VauLT. 2. /. [from the verb.] A leap; 


a jump. 
{from ven. J Arched 


VAa'ULTAGE. 2. / 
cellar. Not in u DIY. 
He?!) call you to ſo hot an anſwer far it, 
That caves and womby var{tages of rho 
Shall chice your treſpaſs, and return your moelke 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance, 'Shakſprare. 


VAI TI. 4dj. [from wan. Arched ; 


concave, - 80 | 
Reſtore the lock ! ſhe cries, and all around 

Reſtore the lock ! the vau/red roofs xebound. Pope, 

Va'uLTER, 2. /. [from wault,) A leaper; 


a jumper; & tumbler, 


Valuiry. adj. {from dann] Arched; 


cancave. A word. 
I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulfy brows, _ 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worry. 
4 Shakſpeare, 
T'It ſay that's not the lark whoſe notes do beat 
The vaadty heav'as fo bigh above our, 22 | 


0 VAUN To 9. a. 
diſpla 
of that great 


[vaxter,. French.] 
with oſtentation. 
And hath for twelve huge ſabnum high extoll'd, 
So many furies and ſharp hits did haugt. Spenſer. 
Not auy damſel which her dae maſt 
In (kilful knitting of ſoft Glken twine: bk 
My vanqyiſher, ſpoil'd of hit avated i | 


To VAvunT, 9. 4. 


1. To play 


into the kill-hole. s. on; to make vain ſhow; to hoaft, 
He will ſeek there; neither preſs, well, vault, but | You lay, you are a betterfoldier; © „ 
he hath an abiraQ for the remembrance of. $hak/.,| Let it appear ſoz make your nn true. Shalſ. 
Torn nr anon or emmbg bend emmy oo 
$ left this wv. to „ — i . | 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies ſ Nee the 


| Hon, 


- Pride, which prompts u man to vhs 
| vaſue what he bo, does ie hie to diſes 
he hs. Governnentgf- 


4 
* 
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© Shakſpeare. 


Whom famous poets' verſe ſo much doth vauer, _ 


the braggart f 40 talk wit 


ts p j Ph. 
Fulle , dope, 


8 


* 
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Vavnr., #, /. [from the verb.] Brag; 


- ValunTFUL. - adj. | vaunt and 


\Vaſwarp. 2. / [vas and æuard.] Fore- 


Of their belt truſt. 


Une rio. : 
Un Fry. 


Un: 


1 
a 


* 4 . 
g 3 


ten for vaults. Re” 
*Tis he: I feel him now in ey'ry part; 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart. 
. 15 | Dryden. 


- vajn oftentation. 


Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that point, | 


but rather quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in vain 


waunt of his own coun = Spenſer. 
* Him 1 ſedue d | 
Win other promiſes and other vaunts. Milton. 


Such wants as his who can with patience read, 
Who thus deſcribes his hero when he's dead? 
In heat of action ſlain, he ſcorns to fall, J 
But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. 
; | Glanville, 
Vaunrt. ». J. [from avant, French.] 
The firſt part, vg uſed. | 
"i - 7 . ' 
Leaps ober the vaunt and firſtlings. | « "hi rot 
VaunTER. =. 73 [vantexr, French; from 
. waunt,| Boaſter; braggart; man given 
to vain oſtentation. 


0 Some feign d 
To menage ſteeds, as did this vazrter; but in vain. 
: Spenſer, 


_ - Tongue-valiant hero! vaunter of thy might! 
In thfeats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. 14 


Boaſtful; oſtentatious. 


Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſmil'd, * 


Voung Clarion, with vaunfful luſtihed, 
After his guiſe did caft abroad to fare. Spenſer. | 
Va'uxTINGLY. adv, from waunting.| 
Boaſtfully ; oſtentatiouſſy. 


I I heard thee ſay, and vaurtingly thou ſpak'ſt it, | 


| That thou wert cauſe of noble Glotter's death. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


VAa'unTMURE. . / [avant mur, French.] 


A falſe wall; a work raiſed before the | 


main wall, W + 
With another engine named the warwolfe, he 
pierced with one ſtone, and cut, as even as a thread, 
iwo vauntmures. . en. 
This warlike captain, daily at ing the vax- 
ure, in the end by force obtained the lame; and 
ſo poſſeſſed of the place, deſperately kept it till 
greater help came _— in ; who, CO 
expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering betwixt 
dy 8 the 2 e. a Kolles. 


'  Sirice we have the waward of the day, 
© My ove an hear the muſick of my hounds. 
. | . 1 . | Sbalſpeare. 
1 Marcius, MEER. | 
Their bands i! th* vaward are the Antiates 
: 5 Shakſpeare. 
He deſired nothing more than to have confirmed 
| ww in the minds of the vulgar, by the pre- 

n 


P 
* 
— 

6 


t and ready attendance of the wa les. 
U's re A i. [#bertas, Tad] Abund- 
ance ; fruitfulneſs. | 


#./. [from »bi, Latin.] 
Local relation; where- 
en. A ſcholaſtick term. | 
— Fe iors 
e ee 
1 TART: a. {from bine, Lat.] 
_ Exi ing cg Oe. Op ag "jp 
UBigUraAny. x. - . [from ubigne, L.] 
' © Que that exiſts every Where. 

_ How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the 


& 


7 
3 


6 tame woo, that an angel might be in two 1 
t 


he mig in as many as you will See now, either 
Raxier is every where, or elfe the careaſe of a friar 


die more ſudiile than” the nature of an angel. To 


2. I ſeareely know in what ſenſe Dryden \Usrqurty, . . [from abique, Latin.) 
has uſed this word, unleſs it be miſwrit- | 


1 


| U'DDER, . / luden, Sax. uder, Dutch; 


| Lay couching 


VEG 


Omnipreſence ; exiftence at the ſame 
time in all places, | 
In the one there is attributed to Ged death, 


ubiquity unto man, which human nature admitteth 
not. | | Ho: ler. 
Pem ſhe hight, __ 
A folema wight, 
As you ſhould meet 
In any ſtreet 


ia thatabigatry, Ben Yonſon. 
Could they think that to be infinite and immenſe, 
the 6/qzity of which they could thruſt into a corner 
| _ of their cloſet? South. 


| zber, Latin.) The breaſt or dugs of a 
cow, or —_—— animal. 
A lioneſs, with »dder; all drawn dey, | 
ing head on Shakſpeare 


| Sithence the cow . 
Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk ; the 1 
| Nat without pain, dragg'd her diſtended 15 
vior. 


UoDpzaxrgp. adj, [from adder. Furniſhed 
with 1 225 . 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the der d cow. Cay. 
VEAL. 2. . [weel, a calf, weeler, weſler, to 
bring forth a calf, old French; vitellus, 
Latin. ] 
the table. 
Wouldſt thou with mighty 


| 


commodity as nature yieldeth it, che manufacture, 
and the vefwre or carriage. Ba 


about. | | 
Nigh river's mouth, where wind | | 
Veers oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. Mi tar. 
If a wild uncertainty prevail, 
| And turn your verring heart with ev'ry gale ; 
You 2 _ of — _ . _ 6 
For the of a juſt deſpair. common. 
I hase wb, or apr tra noiſy praiſe a 
Of giddy crowds, as changeable as winds; 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of ſwoln ſucceſs; but vcering with its ebb. Dryd. 
 _ A-head the maſter 1 ſteers, | 
And av he leads, the following navy wveers. Dryden. 
„5. given to 
1 ,w ave a ſovereign that is prone to 
fall in with all the turns and weerings N 
h | ſon, 
To THAT ns 77-777" 
1. To let out. 1 | 2 | 
As it isa point of art, when our matter re- 
quires it, to — and weer out all ſail; fo to take 
it ia and contract it, is of no leſs praiſe when the 
ment doth aſk it. , Ben Jonſon. 
2, Lo turn; to change. pF 
1 ſee the haven nigh at hand, 5 
To which I mean my wearycourſe to berid ; - 
Feer the — 200 dear up with the land. 
| | | 33 S uſer, 


BEL Sailing farther, it vers its lily to the welt, and 


F 
OG TIE OTTER "EY »» 


4 


N 
4 


greater. Ry, | Bratun. 
VEGETABTLITY, . 1 from 2 
Vegetuble nature zt he quality of growth 
without ſenſation. e | 

The 


come its wegetability,, ert is unto a lapide-/ 
nnn 


The fleſh of a calf killed for 


Vc ru RE. 1. /. [vefura, Latin.) Car. | 
ria a 
. ˙— A ; 


$4864 2. con. 
To VeER. V. He [wirer, French. ] To turn 


Vz'cTION. 1. 1. vectis, vectito, 
Vecrtirta'tiON, tin.] The act of 
_ carrying, or being carried. 
Enervatcd lords are foftly lolling in their chariots; 

a ſpecies of vefitation ſeldom ul the an- 

tients. buthnot, 


| 


— 


— 


1 
"WF 


regardeth that quarter wherein the land is nearer or | . 
| | nh „ Creatures vegetative and growing bare their 


eoagulating. fpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical/ | 
juice of the-ſea, vu, Be the parts of the plant, or- 


eollelede, either Ae is falſe, or the popits 
dignitaries, | s 


X © 


| ous ſubſtance. 


. 


| whereof divine nature is not capable; in the other, | 


VecrTA'TION. #, /; 


+" 


* 


VE G 
VEGETABLE. 1. fe [ wegetabilic, (clgy 
Latin ; wegetable, F rench.] Any thing 
that has growth without ſenſation, 35 
plants, I 

Vegetables are organized bodies, conſiſting of ua. 
nous parts, containing veſſels furniſhed with different 
Juices; and taking in nouriſhment from with, 
uſually by means of & root fixed to the earth, or ;, 
ſome other body, as io the generality of plant; ; 
ſometimes by means of pores diſtributed over the 
Whole ſurface, as in ſub-marine plants. Hill, 
Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink, 
So far as drought and nature urges, think. aller. 
There are ſeveral kinds of creatures in the world, 

and degrees of dignity amongſt them; ſome being 
more excellent than others, animate more than inan 
imate, ſenfitives more than vegetables, and men 
more than brutes. ' Wilkins, 
In vegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies not 
propagated by ſeed it is the colour, we molt fix on. 

| | ; Locke, 
Other animated ſubſtances are called vegerab/cs, 
which have within themſelves the principle ot an- 
other ſort of life and growth, and of various produe- 
tions of leaves, flowers and fruit, ſuch as we ſez in 

| plants, herbs, trees. Vail. 


 Ve'orTABLE, adj. [ vegetabilis, Latin. ] 


1. Belonging to a plant. 
The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 
From the tair cedar on the craggy brow, 
To creeping mos. * Prior. 
Both mechaniſms are equally curious, from one 
uniform juice to extract all the variety of wegeratle 
Juices ; or from ſuck variety of food to make a fluid 
very near uniform to the blood of an animal. 


4 | 18 51 Arbuthnot. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 
Amidſt them ſtood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton. 


That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the 
ſtanding fund, out of which is derived the matter of 
all animal and vegetable bodies.  Meoodward, 

To Ve'GETATE. v. . [vegeto, Latin, } 

To grow as plants.; to ſhoot out; to 
grow without ſenſation. 

- * Rain-water may be endued with ſome wegetating 
or prolitick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or oleoſe 
particles. | 1 Ray, 

As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a natural 
ſoil, they would ſoon wegetate, and ſend forth a new 
ſet of trees. Woodward. 

See dying vegetables life ſuſtain; - | 
See life diſſolving wegetate —_— Pope. 

| [ rom vegeto, Lat.] 

1. The power of producing the growth of 


lants. 


The exterior ſurface conſiſted of a tarreſtrial mat- 
ter proper for the nouriſhment of plants, being litile 
entangled with mere mineral matter, that was unfit 
vegetation. _ Woodward, 
The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, ſets the ſteaming power 


; * and of fertility. | Hooker, 

heſe pulſations I, attribute to a plaſtick nature, 

or vital principle, as the wegezation- of plants muft 

alſo be. 4 : 8 ; Ray, 

Vierrarryz. . [wegetatif, French; 
. 

I. aging the quality.of growing without 


J 


ſeeds in themſelves. | 


VE H 


Homer makes deities of the vegetative ſaculties 
and virtues of the field, Broome. 
Ve'ceTATIVENESS. 2. . [from wegeta- 
| tive. ] The quality of producing growth. 
Vece'ts. adj. [vegetus, Latin, } Vigor- 
ous; active; ſprightly. 
The ſoul was wege/e, quick and lively; full of 
- the youthfulnels and ſprite lineſs of youth. South, 
The faculties in age muſt be leſs vegere and nim- 
dle than in youth, alli. 
VE GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto, Latin.] 
Vegetable; having the nature of plants. 
or rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ſtalke of hir vegetive life, Tuſer. 
VrorTIVE. 2. /. [from the adjeQtive. ] 


'A vegetable, | 
Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth, 

And clothe the naked boſom of the earth. Sandyt. 

The tree ſtill panted in th? unfiniſh'd part, 


Not wholly vegeti ve; and heav'd her heart. Dryd. 
'4 EMENCE. | 
| Maes, 4 1 1. J. ¶ vebementia, Lat. 
1. Violence; force. 
Uoirerſal hubbub wild, ; 
- Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
_ Afaults bis ear with loudeſt vebemence. Milton. 
2, Ardour; mental violence; fervour. 
Thigk ye are men; deem it not impoſſible for 
you 10 err: fift impartially your own hearts, whe- 
ther it be force of reaſon, or vsbemency ot affection, 
which hath bred, and ſtill doth feed theſe opinions 


E: in r. 
0 The beſt perſuaſions 
Fail not to uſe ; and with what vebemene 
Th' occaſion ſhall inſtruc you. hakſpeare. 


Would it apply well to the vebemence of your 
affection, that I thould win what you would enjoy? 


— Shakſpeare, 
The extremity of the condition uced ſome 
earneſtueſs and urbemency of ex more than 
ordinary. | | | Clarendon. 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rapt ſpirits 


To ſuch a flame of ſacred vebemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. 
Milton. 
He hurries on his action with variety of events, 
and ends it in leſs compaſs than two months, This 
wvebemence of his is moſt ſuitable to my temper. 


Marcus is over-warm; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vebemence of temper. Addiſon. 
VE'HEMENT, 


wvehemens, Latin. 
1. Violent; forcible. 

A firong imagination hath more force upon light 

and ſubtile motions, than upon motions wehement 

or ponderous. 


without any change. 


2. Ardent; eager; fervent. 
By their vehement inſtigation, 
In this juſt e dA move your grace. Shak/p, 


In all things elſe delight indeed; but ſuch 
As, .us'd or not, works in the mind no cha 
Nor vehement deſire. ; | 


ew, 


ton, 
VeREMENTLY. adv, 
1. Forcibly. 

2. Pathetically; urgently. 

The chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſs more 
vebe mently, and forbids malice and hatred more 
ſtrictiy, than any religion did before. Tillotſon. 

Vu#/nicLE. 2. / [ vehiculum, Latin.) 
2. That in which any thing is carried. 

Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in wehi. 

cles of flame, to terrify and ſurprize. Addiſon, 


2, That part of a medicine which ſerves to | 


make the principle ingredient potable. 
That the meat deſcends by one paſſage ; the 
wo or moiſtening vehicle, by another, is a popu- 


Brown. 


Dryden. 


1 8 [ vehement, French; 


Bacon. 4 


Gold will endure a vebement fire for a long time, 


[from wehement.] f 


| 


3. That by means of which any thing is 


2. A cover; a diſguiſe, 


VE1 


— 


conveyed, 
The gaiety of a diverting word ſerves az a webicle 
to convey the force and meaning ot a thing. L' E/r. 
To VEIL, . . [vels, Latin.] See VAIL. 
t. To cover with a veil, or any thing which 
conceals the face. | 
Her face was wveil'd; yet, to my fancied ſight, 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs in her perſon ſhin'd. 
| Milton. 
It became the Jewiſh faſhion, when they went to 


pray, to veil their heads and faces, Boyle, 
2. Io cover; to inveſt, 
I deſcry, 
From yonder blazing cloud that weils the hill, 
One of the heav'nly hoſt. Milton. 


3. To hide; to conceal. 
Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 
As half to ſhe w, half vei/ the deep intent. Pope. 
VIII. 2. /. [velum, Latin, ] | | 
1. A cover to conceal the face. 
To feed his fiery luſtful eye, « 
He fnatch'd the veil that hung her face before. 
Spenſer. 
The I from that fieree battle borne, 
With gored hand, and ve, / ſo rudely'torn, 
Like terror did among the immortals breed. Waller. 
The famous painter could allow no place 


For private ſorrow in a prince's face : * 
Jet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 
He caſt a veil upon ſuppoſed grief. Waller. 


As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear wheu right apply'sd. 
Whea through the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 
Truth with ſuch obvious meanings will diſpeuſe. 


Granville, 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her weil, and frees from ſenſe of . 
4 1 A ope. 


I will pluck the borrowed veil of modeſty from 
the ſo meaning Mrs. Page; divulge Page himſelf 
for a ſecure and wilful Aeon. Shakſpeare, 

Knock on my heart: for thou haſt (kill to ind 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill d with wind ; 

And thro' the weil of words thou view it the naked 
| mind. — Dryden. 
The ill-natured man expoſes thoſe failings in 
human nature, which the other would caſt a weil 

over, Addiſon. 


| VEIN. z. 7 [ veine, French; wena, Lat.] 


1. The veins are only a continuation of 
the extreme capillary arteries reflected 
back again towards the heart, and unit- 
ing their channels as they approach it, 
till at laſt they all form three large veins ; 
the cava de/cendens, which brings the 
blood back from all the parts ãbave the 
heart; the cava oe which / brin 
the blood from all the parts below the 
heart; and the porta, which carries the 
blood to the liver. The coats of the 
veins are the ſame with thoſe ot the arte. 
ries, only the muſcular coat is as thin in 
all the veins as it is in the capilla 
ries ; the preſſure of the blood a 

ſides of the veins being leſs 


againſt the ſides of the arteries, In dhe 


| 


veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the blood | 


is thrown into them with a- continued 
| ſtream, and becauſe it moves from a nar- 
row channel to a wider. The capillary 


veins unite with one anether, as the c. 


pillary arteries, In all the veins 5 


dicular to thg horizon, excepting thoſe | 


of the uterus and of the porta, ate ſmall 
membranes or valves; like ſo many half 
_ thimbles ſtuck to the ſide of the veins, 
with their mouths towards the heart. In 


ry Arte- 
inſt tur 
that 


VIIIIITV. 2. /½ [vellens, 


| 


| 


the motion of the blood towards the. 


| n 


VEL 


_ heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the fide 
of the veins; but if blood ſhould fall 
back, it muſt fill the valves; and they 
being diſtended, top up the channel, ſo 


that no blood can repaſs them. Quincy. 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth 1 had 
Ran in my veins; I was a geutleman. Shakſpeare, 
Horror chill | 
Ran through his ve, and all his joints retax'd. 
; Milton, 
2. Hollow; cavity. 
| Found where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the ven of earth. Milton. 
Let the glaſs of the priſms be free from veins, aud 
their ſides be accurately plane, and well poliſſied, 
without thoſe numberleſs waves or curls,, which 


uſually ariſe from ſand-holes, _ eu. 
3. Courſe of metal in the mine. 
There is a wei for the ſilver. Job. 


Part hidden veint digg'd up, not hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone, Milton, 
It is in men as in ſoils, where ſometinies there is 
a vir of gold which the owner knows not of. 
F Swift. 
4. Tendency or turn of the mind or ge. 
nius. ; 
Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein. Waller. 
We ought to attempt no more than what is in the 
compaſs of our genius, and according to ouf weir, 
: . Dryden, 
5. Favourable moment ; time when any 
inclination is predominant, | 
Artizans have nat only their growths and 
tions, but likewiſe their veins and times. 
6. Humour; temper, 
I put your grace in mind 
Of what you promis d me. 
Il am not in the giving vein to-day, Shak/peare. 
Certainly he that bath a fatyrical ⁊ ein, as he 
maketh others aſraid of his wit, ſo he had need to 
be afraid of others. | Bacon, 
They among 
Stood ſcoffing. Milton. 
Speak'it thou in earneſt or in jeſting vein # 
| Dryden. 
The currier ſtruck the uſurer upon the right Vein, 
' L* Ar ange. 


CCe 
al loans 


themſelves in pleaſant weir 


7. Continued diſpoſition, | 

The weir | have had of running into ſpeculations 

of this kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, has coſt 
me this preſent ſervice. | Temple. 

8. Current; continued production. 

He can open a veir of true and noble thinking. 


i 1 770 . Swift, 
9. Strain; quality, 
My uſual weir, Oldham. 


10. Streak; variegation : 28, the weizs of 
the marble, . | 
VIII XE D. } adj. ¶ veineux, French 
VII IRT. vein.] 
1. Full of veins. 
2. Streaked ; variegated. 
The roat of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs, and many of them are very 


finely vcined, i | Mortimer. 
Effulgent, hence the vejny marble ſhines, 


br. 
French; vel. 
leilas, from welle, Latin. WA, 
Fielleity is the ſchool-term uſed to kgoily the 
NN 
iſhi a thing is not properly the willin 
of itz dutie is that which is called by tho «ſchool ws 
I velleity, and imports no more an i 
* 5 * and deſire of the end, 
To VE/LLICATE. v. a. [wellico, Lat) n.] 
To twitch ; to pluck ; to act by ſtimu- 
ion. = Ra 
Thoſe (mells are all ſtrong, and da pull and bei- 
F 
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ee rick. adj. [wenaticar, Lat.] Uſed 
mn huntiag. | 


CHW ---; 
| Convalfions arifing from ſomething vellicating a 
nerve in its extremity, are not very dangerous. 
* Arbuthnot. 
VeLLica'rtion. 2. , [vellicatio, Latin. ] 
Twitching ; ſtimulation. 
All purges have a kind of twitching and uellica- 
tion, beſides the griping, which cometh of wind. 


There muſt be a particular motion and vellica- | 
tion impreſt upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſation of 
heat will not be produced. Watts. 
Vz»LLUM. . / [velin, Fr. velamen, Lat. 
rather vitulinum, low Latin.] The ſkin, 


of a calf dreſſed for the writer. 
The _ was very thin, 9 the leaſt 
preſſu my finger 1 vellum. f 
x N Miſeman. 


VeLocrry, 2. . [velocits, Fr. velacltar, 
Lat.] Speed; ſwiftneſs ;, quick motion. 
. Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
| ater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame 
* diftances from the ſun; or had their diftances from 
the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matter, and 
coffequently his attractive ＋ been greater or 
leſs than they are now, with the ſame velocities ; 
' they would not have revolved in concentric circles, 
but moved in hyperbolas, or parabolas, or in el- 
lipſes, very eccentric. | Bentley. 
Vz'Lver. 2. /. [velato, Ital. villur, Lat. 
welours, Fr.] Silk with a ſhort fur or 
Pile upon it. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With ach an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
The different ranging the fuperficial parts of 
bodies, as of velvet, watered filk, we think proba- 
dly is nothing but the different reſtaction of their 
joſenſible Par ts. | Loe ke. 
Vs'tve T. adj. 
1. Made of velvet. 
This was moulded on a potringer, 
A velvet diſh. as 2 
a. Soft ; delicate. 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find. Shakſpeare. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak ſt a teſtament 
As worldings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of 4 2 8 | 
'Tis right, quoth he: milery RN * 
The — LF, xn . Shot are, 
Such b nature pours, 
O er- ſtockꝰd mankind enjoy but half her ſtores ; 
In diſtant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. 
ws oung. 
| To Va TI vrr. V. N. To paint velvet. 
Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
ds the paleſt green that is, but good to velvet upon 
N Mack 15 an) drapery. Peacbam. 


Y x'LURE. 1. /. velaurs, Fr.] Velvet. An 
Mis horſe with one girt, fix times pierced, and a 
| paek thread. 

Shakſpe 


wornan's crupper of velure, pierced with 


are, 


| It is vaveaſanable ts Mm, that the cold wres/ 


__ two pins. Ray. 
| Vana'tit . ＋ [venalite, $ Fr. from 


tation. 


Vanairion. x. ＋ [venatio, Lat.] The act 
or practice of hunting, en 
The manner df their venation we ſbalt find to be 


|Venxor'TION. 2. . [vendition, Fr. vendi- 


To make a kind of marquetry or inlaid 


VIX ETIcx. 1. 1 [oeneficium, Lat.] The 


| _ ſonous. Commonly, though not better, 


in the interval of | 


VEN 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which | 
not having 3 4, — — and 
make uſe of, lay by him. Boyle. 


Venpt'e, «| rom wverd.)] One to whom | 
5 | 


any thing is fold, 
If a vicar ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, 
and the vendee cuts it, he muſt pay the tithes to the 
parſon, | Hie. 
VII BD RER. 2. / ¶ vendeur, Fr. from vend.] 
A ſeller. | 
Where the conſumption of commodity is, the 
venders ſeat themſelves, | Grawnt. | 
Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt to | 
ſell, which is very obſervable in the venders of card- * 
matches. ? | 
VE/NDIBLE: adj. [wendibilic; 
able ; marketable. 
Silence only is commendable | 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 
1 | a Shakſpeare.. 
This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize 
riſeth not to a proportionable enhancement with 
other leſs beneficial commodities. Carew. 
The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the ob- 
- taining a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be vendi- 
ble anger a determinate name, has neither the 
deſign nor ſkill to make nice ſeparations of the hete- 


rogeneous bodies. Boyle. 
VE NDIBLENESS. 2. . [from wendible,) 


The ſtate of being ſaleable. 
Ve'nDIBLY, adv. [from vendible.] In a 
ſaleable manner. 


D 
o 


wendito, Lat. | Boaſtful diſplay. | 
Some, by a cunning proteſtation againſt all read- 
ing, and venditation 15 their own natutals, think 
to divert the ſagacity of their readers from them- 
ſelves, and cool the fcent of their own fox-like 
thefts; when yet they are ſo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together uſurped from one another. 
Ben Yonſon. 
. ö 
tio, Lat.] Sale; the act of ſelling. | 
To VEN IIR. v. a [among cabinet makers. 


| work, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices of fine 
woods of different ſorts are faſtened or 
- glued on a ground of ſome common 


wood. Bailey. 


practice of poiſoning. 
VIãNETICIAL. adi. from veneficium, Lat.] 
Acting by poiſon; bewitching. | 
The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived 
efficacy unto vengficial intentions, ſeemeth a pagan | 
relique derived from the ancient druides. Brown. 
Ven eri'clousLY. adv, [from veneficium, 
Lat.] By poiſon or witchcraft  _ 
Leſt witches ſhould draw or pick their names 
therein, and eneficionufly miſchief their perſons, | 
they broke the ſhell, rorun. 
VII EMOus. adj. [from wein, Fr.] Poi. 


IThbe barbarians ſaw the venamous beaſt hang on 
WJ 1 Ar. 
To VENENATE. v. a. ¶ veneno, Latin.] 


To poiſon; to infe& with poiſon. 
Theſe miaſms entering the are not ſoener- 
gic as to venenate the entire maſs of blood iv an 
inſtant. N Harvey. 


B ivi chixiv fever vers aſter calcination, where 
the 23 parts are carried off. Woodward, 
Venena'rron. 2. . [from wenenate.] 
Poi ſon ; venom. n 
This vemenatlom ſhoots ſrom the eye; and this 
Broton. 


© otherwiſe dan by fawing away of trees. Bros. 


' - Jo VEND. e. 4. {wexdre, Fr. ven, Lat.] 


To ſell; c offer to fle. 


VenviTa'TION, 2. /. [wenditatio, from | 


Addiſon. | 
Lat.] Sale- | 


| 


2. Conſiſting of copper, called Venus by 


| 


g 


Harvey. . 


hence. 


way a baſiliſk may impoiſon, 5 | Venereans. © ©, Derbam. 
Vang AI. adj. _ viſor. VE'NERY. *＋ [wenerie, from werer, Fr.] 
VenzsNno'ss. DN ; | 1. The ſport of hunting. | 
-S venemo - | 2 
0 air opens l bes ofthe eanth to dite. Ag fk her ant, that from her RilL.dves 6 
Dry air opens th ; the : « , Rilld 7 
cerate venene bodies, or to attract or eyacate them And follows other game and vegery. Spenſer, 


VEN 


Malpight, in his treatife of galls, under which bg 
comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tumour 
of plants, demonſtrates that all ſuch tu mours, wh 
any inſeQs are found, are raiſed up by ſome Venensſ, 
liquor, which, together with their eggs, ſuch ined, 
ſhed upon the leaves, | Ra : 
VENERABLE. adj. [ venerable, Fr, Sew. 
rabilit, Lat. | To be regarded with awe. 
to be treated with reverence, , 


As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſe 
to ſhew ſome rare effect of 4 er * 
of death, which thoſe ſaints have ſuffered he the 
3 of Jeſus Chritt, did thereby make th 
places where they died venerable, Hooke 8 
To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain * 
That leads us to this wenerable wall. Fairfax 
Ve lamps of heay'n! he ſaid, and lifted bigh T 
His hands, now free; thou venerable ky! 
Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden. 
Ve 'nNERABLY, adv. [from venerable.] In 
a 2 that excites reverence. 
he Palatine, proud Rome's imperial ſc 
And awful pile ! ſtands venerably 1 vas 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. 
| Addifon, 
To VE'NERATS. v. 4. [vererer, Fr. — 
ror, Lat.] To reverence; to treat with 
veneration ; to with awe. 
When baſeneſs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perſon's ſake t + 
The ſhrine is that which thou doft venerate, 
And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. Herbert, 
The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeiſance made, 
And ſeem'd to wererate the ſacred ſhade. Dryden. 
A good clergyman muſt love and venerate the 
goſpel that he teaches, and prefer it to all other 
learning. Clariſſa. 
Even the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learn to vexerate himſelf as man. Goldſmith, 
VEeNERA'TION, 2. / ¶ veneration, Fr. we. 


3 Lat.] Reverend regard; awful 


Theology is the comprehenſion of all other know. 
ledge, directed to its true end, 4 E, the honour and 
wvereration of the Creator, and the happineſs of 
mankind. a Lecke, 

We find a ſecret awe and veneration for one who 
moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe of 
virtue. Addiſon, 

VENnsRa'TOR, 2. /. [from venerate.] Re- 
. VErencer, 

If the ſtate of things, as they now appear, in- 
volve a repugnancy to an eternal exiſtence, the ar- 
guments muſt be concluſive to thoſe great prieſts and 

. vexeraters of nature. Hale, 
Vent'REAL. ad}. [wenerexs, Latin, ] 
1. eng to love, | 
eſe are no venereal ſigns; | 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. 
eee  Shabſpcars 

Then ſwola with pride, into the ſnare I fell, 
Of fair fallacious looks, wenerea/ trains, 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milian. 

They are averſe to wenereal pleaſure. Addiſon. 

Fenereal diſlempers confirmed by frequent re- 
lapſes, where the tranfient ſatisfatian is overba- 
lanced by a fad variety of tragical ſufferings that at- 
tend it, often produce a downright conſumption of 
the lungs. Blackmore, 


chymiſts. a | | 
Biue vitriol, how wereren! and unſophiſticated 
ſoever, rubbed upon the'whetted blade of a knitcy 
will not impart its latent colour. Boyle. 
Vexs'/r80Us. adj. {from uencry.] Libi- 
dinous; luſt ful. ele 3s 4? 
The male is leſſer than the female, and very 


1 


VEN 
+ Deferibing beaſts of venery, and fiſhes, he hath 
' boarioply ioferted the vulgar conditions thereof. 
* f Brown. 
The Norman demoliſhed many churches and 
chapels in New Foreft, to make it fitter for his 
pleaſure and venegy. Flowel. 
2. {from Faun. The pleaſures of the bed. 
"  * Contentment, without the rep” S lawful 
is continence ; of unlawful, chaſtity. 
nt. 2 "ly 
NESE'CTION., u. vena and ſectio, 
Lat.] Blood-lerting ; the act of opening 
a vein; phlebotomy. 
If the inflammation be ſudden, after evacuation 
lenient purgatives, or a clyſter and vengſetiion, 
have recourſe te anodynes. - Wiſeman, 
Ve'nEY. . J. [venez, Fr.] A bout; a turn 
at fencing. | 
1 bruis'd my ſhin with playing at ſword and dag- 
ger, three vereys for a diſh of ftewed prunes. 


* 


Sbatſpeare. 


77 VENGE. v. a. [wenger, French.] To 
avenge; to puniſh, | 


Tou are above, 

You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes 
So ſpeedily can venge. Shakſpeare. 
VaincraBLE. adj. [from venge.] Re- 

venge ful; malicious. 

A thrillant dart he threw, 

Headed with ire and wengeabt deſpite. er. 
VE NGEANCE. . | vengeance, Fr.] 
1. Puniſhment ; penal retribution ; avenge- 

ment. | 

The right conceit which they had, that to per- 
jury vengeance is due, was not without good effect 
as touching their lives, who feared the wilful viola. 
tion of oaths. Hooker. 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrate ſul oy ! Shakſpeare. 
The ſouls of all that I had murder'd 


Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
' Sbalſpeare. 
Let me ſee thy vengeance on them. Feremiab. 
Reſolutions of future reforming do not always 
ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy vengeance for 
former miſcarriages. King Charles. 
Jove's and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs'd, 
In vengeance of his violated prieſt. Dryden. 
The chorus interceded with heaven for the inno- 
cent, and implored its wengeazce on the criminal. 
| Spectator. 
Round him a crowd of threat' ning furies ſtands, 
Wich ioftruments of uengeance in their hands. 
* | : Harte. 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. To do 
awith a eance, is to do with vehemence, 
'This phraſe was formerly folemn and 
dignified ; aht a vengeance, emphati. 
| cally ht Fn, 
Till the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſt, 
And v nee to the wicked. ilton. 
When the ſame king adventured to murmur, the 
pope eould threaten to teach him his _ with a 


Vengeance. | alcigh. 
Aſmodeus the fiſhy furne 4 
Drove, though enamour d, from the ſpouſe 
Of Tobit's fon, and with a vengrance ſent 
From Medea poſt to Egypt, there faſt bound. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly © 
From me too, as thice enemy? Hudibras. 
Ve'nGEFuL, adj. [from wengeance and 
full.] Vindictive; revengeful; retribu- 
tive. | 3 


. 


Doubt not but God | 
Hath wifetier arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton. 

Diſſembling for her fake his rifiog cares, 

And with wik 


fitence pond ring vengeful m 
FIOr. 
Ve'ntaBLE. a/. vent, Fr. from wenia 
damn — _— = _ 
1. Pardonable ; ib on; ex- 
euſable. 56 


If they do nothing, "tis a v lip. Shel, | 


-_ 


VEN 
More weriable is a dependence upon potable gold, 
whereof Paracelſus, who died himſelf at forty- 
ſeven, glcried that he could make other men im- 
mortal. | Brown, 
What horrour will invade the mind, g 
When the ſtrict judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find ! 
While good men are employed in extirpating 
mortal fins, I ſhould rally the world out of inde- 
cencies and venial tranſgreſſions, ddiſon. 
2, Permitted ; allowed. 
No more of talk where God, or angel-gueſt, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us'd 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaſt; permitting him the while 
Fenial diſcourſe unblam'd. Milton. 
Ve'nIALNgss. 2. J. [from wenial.] State 
| of being excuſable. 


Ve'ni$oN. 2. ,. [venaiſon, Fr.] Game; 


* 


— A 


man writes it as it is ſpoken, venzon. 
Shall we kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Shou'd have their round haunches gor'd. Shak/p. 
We have a hot veni/or paſty to dinner, Shak/p. 
To our we L's ſtore 
We added wine, till we could wiſh no more. 
Chapman, 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of 
7 Hs tho' there be vert and veniſon within this 
and. 
| He for the feaſt prepar'd, 
In equal portions with the ven ſon ſhar'd. Dryden. 


VENOM. . /. [werin, Fr.] Poiſon, 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering baſiliſks : 
The wenom of ſuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loſt their quality.  __  Shakſpeare. 
eware of yonder dog; 
—_— when he fawns, he bites; Aid, when he 
bites, 
| His ven tooth will rankle to the death. Shak/p. 
Like ſome tall tree, the monſter of the wood, 
O'erthading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his venom on the plants below. Dryden. 
To VENOM. v. a, To infet with venom ; 
to poiſon; to envenom. 


VE'NoMous. adj. from venom.) 


1. Poiſonous, 


Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 

And venomous to thy eyes. Shakſpeare, 
2. Malignant; miſchievous. 

A polterity not unlike their majority of miſ- 
chievous progenitors; a venomous and deſtructive 
progeny. Brown. 

This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venom- 

ou writer; one careleſs of truth or falſehood. 


| Addiſon. 

Vz'noMouSLY. adv. [from .wenomous.] 

Poiſonouſly ; miſchievouſly ; - malig- 
nantly, ' 


| His unkindneſs, 

That ftripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 

To foreign caſualties ;-—— theſe things ſting him 

So „that burning ſhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. | . Shakſpeare, 

His praiſe of foes is venomoufly nice; 

So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice, Dryden, 
Ve'x@MOUSNESS. x. f. [from venomous.) 

Poiſonouſneſs ; malignity. 


VENT. . J. [fente, French. ] 


paſſage at which any thing is let out, 

: On her breaſt N 
There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown ; 
The like is on her arm, Sbakſpeare, 

| They at ence-their-reeds _ 
Put forth, and to a narrow wer apply d 


E Tow 


diſgorging that fire whereby it gains an exit... 
To draw aby drink, be not at the trouble ot 


p 

„ 
> © 

, - 


Roſcommon. | 


— 


2 


beaſt of chaſe; the fleſh of deer. Chap 


Davies. 


, 


1. A ſmall aperture; a hole ; a ſpiracle; 


With niceſt touch. ee e bites, | 
Have near the bung-hole a little ven- hole ſtopped 
with a ſpile. Meortimer, | 


Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with 
earthquakes, that have not one of theſe fiery vents, | 
| 2» Womb; 


Wood ward. | 


ak i ee % ü„%3? c 


% 
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opening a ve; or, if you take out the vent, ſtay 

not to put it in. Swift. 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 

And all the furies iflued at the vent. opts 


2. 2 out of ſecrecy to publick notice. 
It failed by late ſetting- out, and ſome contrariety 
of weather, whereby the particular deſign took vent 
beforehand. p __ Waion, 
3. The act of opening, 
The farmer's cades mature, 
Now call for vent; his lands exhauſt, permit 
T' indulge + while. Phili 
4. Emiſſion; paſſage, 
The ſmother'd fondnefs burns within him; 
When moſt it ſwells and Jabovurs for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honour, and defire of fame, 
Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. Addiſen. 
5. Diſcharge ; means of diſcharge. 
Had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the vent of words. Milton, 
Land-flaods are a great improvement of land, 
where a vert can be had. Mortiner. 


4. 


6. [vente, Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. 


For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for 
Engliſh cloths would hereby be open in all times of 
war, Hayward. 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity 
but of wool. le. 

He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, which 

not one in threeſcore can underſtand, can hardly ex- 
ceed the vent of that number. | ope. 


ToVenr.wv.a.ſwenter, Fr, from the noun; 
foentare, I e | 

1. To let out at a ſmall aperture, 

2. To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke ſtone walls; that the gads ſent not 
Corn for the rich men only : with thefe ſhreds 
They vented their complainings. Shatſpeares 

When men are young, and have little elſe to do, 
they might vent the overflowing of their fancy that 
way. 1 0 

, Lab'ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, 

The queen of heay'n did thus her fury vent. 
| ? Dryden. 

3. To utter; to report. | 

Had it been vented and impoſed. in ſome of the 
moſt learned ages, it might then, with ſome pre- 
tence of reaſan, have been ſaid to be the invention 
of ſome crafty ſtateſman. Stephens, 

4. To emit; to pour out. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Len tell thee thou doſt evil. Sbalſpeare. 
5. To publiſn. a 

Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inventions, 
by wenting the ſtolen treaſures of divide letters, 
altered by * additions, and diſguiſed by poeti- 
cal converhons. | | Raleigh, 

6. To ſell; to let go to ſale, 

This 88 merchandize not riſing to a pro- 
portionable enhancement with other leſs beneficial 
commodities, they impute to the owners not venting: 

and venturing the ſame. Carew, 

Therefore did thoſe nations vent ſuch ſpice, ſweet 
gums and pearls, as their on countries yielded. 

To VenT, v. 2. To ſnuff; as, he venteth 
in the ait. Spenſer. 
Ve'NTAIL. 2. J. {from vantail, French.] 


| That part of the helmet made to lift up. 


VENT ANNA. u. Je [Spaniſh.] A win» 
dow. | | ks h 
What after paſs'd pr, * 
Was far from: the vertanna, where I ſate; 
But you were neat, and caa the truth relate. 


| | Dryden 
VE'NTER. u. /. [Latin.] | 
1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied. 
to the head; breaſt, and abdomen, which: 
are called. by anatomiſts the three ven- 


ters, © 1 55 
mother. 


5 


. and D-a ſon by audther tenfer. 


# bus ie B a ch rad Cn e beet by ane; 
ander ven, HB pare. 


= . 0 We ive, It hall de- VEN | | 9 
in ee, es witnout y © t = 1 . . 
ſend to the der, and not to the Crother of e ebe Tien wen, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the] Vx'xTURESOME, adj. [from Venlupe,) 


* 


1 | wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can, ; 5 - 4 
: We 0 | Hale. without madneſs, run the Venture ? wen bs Locke, | Bold 5 daring. 
E N TDU cr. #. /. {wventus and dudtus, 2. Chance; hap. Ve'NTURESOMELY. adv, In a bold or 
Lat.] A paſſage for the wind, _ The king refo'v-4 with all ſpeed to aſſail the re- daring manner. 
. Having been informed of divers wentidufs, | wiſh | bels, and yet wWirh that providence and ſurety as | VE'NTUROUS, adj, from venlure.] D 
I had had the good fortune, when 1 was at Rome, ſhould leave little to venture ot fortune. Bacon. ing; bold; fearleſ ; d wi 
to take notice of theſe organs. Boyle. J. he thing put to hazard 3 a ſtake. th : d wy rn 
To VE'NTILATE, V. az [ ventilo, Lat.] x My Ventures are not iu one bottom truſted, 8 8 | id d bt 
1. To fan with wind. Nor to one place, Shakſpeare. ee * fy ed by 7 men, who would 
In cloſe; low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn'd Oa ſuch a toll-ſea are we now a- float: rous 9 RAS He ene 1 1 4 8 
up, and obſtructed from being ventilated by the —_ = mutt rake the current when it 88 : | 75 e N 
, 7 Or ſole our Tent 0 S 4 "> 3 . acer, 
1 by perflations with large 6 Ne ice happy you;-that look as from the 1 55h 1 - 3% ne 2 with vent Tout arm >" 
own tubes, and ſinking new ſhafis, give free pal- | . hate no venture in the wreck to ſee, Daniel. Col bu r ten, 
ſage to the air, which venii/ates and cools the mines. | 4 Aa VENTURE. At hazard; without | 2 Veſpuſiue, @ 2 
N a Hodward.| much conſideration; without any thing | | Hen 
2. To winnow 3 to fan. I more than the hope of a lacky chance. The wvent*rons humour of our mariners colts thi, 
3. To examine 5 to diſcuſs, 5 155 Tou have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands at To many brave lives every ycar. Temple, 
Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial pro- + a venture, ſo as it (hould be hard to build · any cer- avage pirates ſeek, through ſeas unknown, 
ceſs in right of that party, ſo far perempied, but that | | tainty of charge upon it. ; Spenſer, The lives of others, ven!” row: of their own, P 22 
| — "ne may be begua again, and ber de PR. bargain at a venture made 3 Ve'nTuUROUSLY, adv. {from wentzrous ] 
. : | lyliffe. . tween two partners in a trade. Hudibras. Diarino! N 
VenTiLa'TiION. 4. he { ventidatio, Latin; A covetous and an envious man joined in a peti- CHE Ys fearleſly 3 boldly 0 
from ente. | I tion to Jupiter, -who ordered Apollo to tell them | , 2'*8* deen laid to the fort, by the Lord Gray, then 
a of front : "the Yate dr that their deſire ſhould be granted at 4 Venture. - C , wag a ſmaller number than thoſe were with- 
1. Naa. : ing 3 thi g L'Eftrange. in the fort; wenturou/ly indeed; but haſte was made 


| 3 | | Here was no ſcampering away at a venture, with- | © attack them before the rebels came in to them. 
Tube ſail, worn with too frequent culture, muſt lie] out fear or wit. L' Eftrange, , Bacon, 
fallow, till it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, and If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier in Ve'nTUrROUSNESS. 2. 1. [fr om Venturous.] 
| #gain enriched itſelf by the -exti/ations of the air. | che enemy's army draws a bow at @ venture, yet the Boldneſs ; willingneſs to hazard. 


Addiſon. F fure unerring directions of providence {hall carry it Her coming into a place where th i 
223 1 - : ll s 
2, Vent; utterance. Not in uſe. 4 in a dire&courſe to his heart. South. ings were dic on much * 


To his ſecretary, doctor Maſon, whom he let lie [To Ve/xTURE, v. x. from the noun.) made her repeat her ven D.. Boyle, 
bh Fo | Ve'nus' baſin, | dinſacus 


in a x near him, for natural venti/ation of his 


FPS ! 


2 
2 


St | 1. To dare, | 
choughts, he would break out inte bitter eruptions. | were better riſe in this ſuit ; for he that | 74/07, Lat.] | 
. Refrigeration, | now have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, Ve'nus' comb, ¶ pecten Ve. 
| Procure the blood a free courſe, wentifariun and pa ny _——_— loſe both the orgs rag neris, Lat.] 1. J. Plants, 


tranſpiration by ſuitable and ecphractic „ nen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeraſa. | VE N VS! Calr. [adiantum,) 
— 2 Hare, | ——— to — them that they — never | VE'NUS' /ooking-glaſs, 
VenTILA'TOR. 3. +  wentilate.| | be re-eſtabliſhed, fince they had committed that | V's Us” xavelwort, | 
An inftrument contri: by Dr. Hale to] horrid crime ag aintt the Saviour of the world, VSA“ CIous. adj. [werax, Lat.] Obſer 
ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. 1 E | Adds. | ee if reach, © . 
Vz'nTRI CLE. #. . veutricule, Fr. ven- Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, Vera'crty. 1. /. [verax, Lat.] 
triculus, Lat. | I Who freights a ſhip to venture on theſeas, It. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 
1. The ſtomach. | With one frail interpoſing plank to fave 2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report 
' * Whether will or not, aphile 1 live, my heart | From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry ware. * 7 I * P 
beats, and * ventricle digelts what is in it. Hale. 18 0 7•4. 1 c | 6 — * they f e EM 8 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, par- am NN d, 1 can ſcarce believe 1 am at ubmitted to t ignominious 


- 
2. 


: | liberty ; lik rd that has often beaten her wing | and cruel deaths rather than retract their teſtimony, 
ticularly thoſe of the heart. in vain againſt her cage, dare hardly veztare out, | there was no reaſon to doubt the veracity of choſe 
Lg bo thou how blood, which to the heart doth | though tbe ſee it open. Dryden, facts which they related. ; Addifor. 
w | | | 5 | 

Doch from one wentricle to the other go ? Denne. 3. To VIX TURE at. To engage | VERB. . / [werbe, Fr. werbum, Lat.] A 
| be heart being a muſcular part, the fides axe | To Ve'NTURB ororaper. { in; or make * of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or 
compoſed of two orders of fibees running ffir] attempts without any ſecurity of ſucceſs, | dome modification thereof, as action, paſ- 
| 8 1 * 3 upon mere hope. | { fion, And withal ſome diſpoſition or in- 
i tricles, and ſtrongly force out oo Mad: Ray. hat flander is found a truth now ; and held for [| tention of the mind relating thereto, as 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circu- | | Certainy - 02, 05 1 of affirming, denying, interrogating, 

lation through the lungs, being brought back iato The king will venture ar it. Sbalſpeare. | | 


| * commanding. Clare 
, ; ; It were a matter of „ ſave that it is | | « 
| os e h cle of the - vr 4 2 wad. 8 | too conjectural to GN hors ds iis | Men uſually talk of a noun and a verb. Shak/p. 

ſyſtem. | 39-7 ' A-buthnor, | what corn, herba, or fruits are like to be in plenty Ve'zBAL. adj. I verbal, Fr, verbalu, Lat. ] 


VenTarLoquisT, nf, [vertrileque, Fr. and ſcarcity, by ſore gas in the beginning of the | 1, Spoken; not written, 


venter and Zoguor, Lat.] One who ſpeaks 9 the tragic train eflay'd, — 4 Oral; uttered by mouth. 

1 | the Deterr'd by that inimitable maid ; aft of Made (he no verbal queſts ?—— _ 
1 in ſuch a manner as that the ſound ſeems U e eee ee . eee 
1 . to iſſue from his belly. nd when 1 venture at the comic ſty le, | * * 2 
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1. A hazard ; an undertakin from a ſtone, yet they but ii moroully venrwred on | Jo Conſiſting in mere words, 


— — 
— — — — — — pL — —— — —— — > 
- f - — * 


| * . Thy ſcoruful lady ſeems to mock my toil. aller. 6 3 | 
VENTURE. 1. . eee, 3 |. they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold Pantingly forth as if it preſt her heart. Shak/peare, 
e 


and danger. | ſuch terms as aurietas and faxictas, Lacie. 2 It young African for fame 

2 Wen he reads: | Tureo- Papiſmus I would defire him to read, be- | His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 

| Thuy perſonal venture in the rebel's 25 N fore he ventures at capping of characters. Atterbury. | The deed becomes unprais d, the man at leaſt; 
His wonders and his praiſes do cont I VeE'nTURE, v. | «636, loſes, though but verbal, his reward, Mi/tor. 
Which ould be thine or his. &Shatſheare. 1. To ſe to hazard, | Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the 
„ene he any tell, | © — ex e . haf eſs of their inquiries they mult loſe themſelves, 
and thereupon to x co n if abſolutely there were | 1 Pan — {ello hr fol no Iau one aft, od the truth, in a verbal N Glanville, 
none z but When be dies to find himſelf conſuted in 5 t 122 flight; 9 It was ſuch a denial or conſeſſion of him as would 


the flames, this mult he the height of was and dif- * ring both, I-oft found both. Shatſprare, | appear in preaching: but this is managed ia words 


| | 1 # 1 o put or ſend on a venture. 4 : and <rde! xrofelion, . 
appointmect, and à bitter ien of an irrational The fi ured for F in f | Verdoſe © he outh, 
. d R . 1 e; full of $I 
 ven/ere and nbſurd choice. South. | "fo as to kde Jy e 2 erboſe; * ede Out of uſe. 
1 I, in this venture, double gains purſue, - | hogſheadr, fo a . 1 * ; am ſorry 
4 And jaid out all my Hock to putehaſe 


Dane | | arew. You put me to forget a lady's manners, | 
When infinite happineſs is put in one ſcale, azainit | V 8'NTURER, 1. J. [from venture. | He] By being ſo verbal. Sbalſpeart. 
Jafiaite miſery in the other 3 if the worlt that comes | who venture. 1g Minutely exact in words, 


\ 


J 


— 


oy 


VIER 
eo leckt the rules each verbal eritick | N 
= to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. * 
6. Literal; having word anſwering to word. 
5 Whoſbever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have 
the misfortune of that young traveller, who loft his 
own language abroad, and brought home no other | 
juſte ad of it; Denham. | 
The verbal copier is incumber'd with ſo many | 
aifficulties at once, that he can never diſentangle 
himſelf from all. Dryden. | 
(verbal, Fr. in rammar.] A verbal 
noun is a noun derived from a verb. 
VerBA'LITY. 2. , [from verbal.] Mere 
words; bare literal expreſſion. | 
Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with words 
of holy ſcripture, and to fly from the letter and dead | 
#crbality, who muſt only ſtart at the life and ani- 
mated materials thereof. Brown. 
Vin BAL Lx. adv. [from verbal. 
1. In words ; orally. 
The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift 
here prohibited, was by words and oral expreſſions 
verbaliy to deny it. Soxth. 
2. Word for word. 
'Tis almeſt impoſiible to trapdlate verbally, and 
well, at the ſame time, Aer 


Mer. 
VERBATIM. adv. [Latin.} Word for 


word. oh 
Think not, although in writing I preferr'd 
The matter of thy vile outrageo i crimes, 
That therefore I Low forg*d, or am not able 
Verbitim to rehearſe the method of wy pen. 
hakſpeare, 
See the tranſcripts of both charters verba/im in 
Mat, Paris. g Hate. 
JoVe'RBERATE, vs @. [verbero, Latin} 
To beat; to ſtrike. | 
VexpeRa'rION, 2. , [werberation, Fr. 
from wverberate.] Blows ; beating. 
Riding or walking againſt great winds is a great 
exerciſe, the effects of which are redaeſs and inflam- 
mation; all the effects of a ſoft preſs or verberations | 
4 Arbuthnet, j 
VERBO'SE. adj. ¶ verbeſus, Lat.] Exu- 
berant in words; prolix ; tedious by | 
multiplicity of words. 
Let envy, , | 
111-judging and werbe/e, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tuns unmeaſucable. Prior. 
They ought to be brief, and not too verögſe in 
their way of ſpeaking ; and to propound the matter 
of their argument in a mild and gentle manner. 


; g e. 
Ven BO“SI TT. 2. . [verbofite, Fr. from 
verboſe.] Exuberance of words; much 

empty talk. 13 
He draweth out the thread of his . 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. Shak/prare. 
Ta give an hint more of the verbgſities of this | 
iloſophy, a ſhort view of a definition or two will 
2 evidence. | Glanville. 
Homer is guilty of 2 erb, and of a tedious pro- 
tix manner of ſpeaking : he js the greateſt talker of 
all antiquity. . . 
VIADAN T. adj. [werdoiant, Fr. wiridans, 
Lat.] Green. This word is fo lately 
naturalized, that Sinner could find it 
only in a dictionary. 9 
Each odorous _ | | 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Milton. 
VIIADERER, 2. /. [werdier, Fr. viridarius, 
bow Lat.] An officer ia the foreſt, 
VI. Abicr. 2. /. ¶ verum dictum, Lat.] 
1% The determivation of the jury declared 
to the judge. er ee 
Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing 
what the vrralct ſhall be. e 
They have a longing defire to overcome, and to 


— 


Re 0 


ä 


ed * 


— A ES. 


\ have the verdiQ kalt br them, be it right or wrong, | 


 Kettlewell, 
2. Declaration; deciſion ; judgment; opi- 


nion. 


| 
hg 

green colour, 
? 


* 


VER 


| Whoſe names are cited amonęſt the favourers of this | 
cauſe, are on any ſuch verdie agreed. Hooker. 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt 
natural verdiet of common humanity ; and ſo very 


groſs and foul, that no man could pretend ignorance 
avoided, South. 


A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor 
ſhould aſk the Ariane, whether they would be tried 
by the verdi& of thoſe who had before condemned 
t 5 Arians by name. Waterland. 
E RDIGRISE, z. /. The ruſt of braſs, 
which in time being conſumed and eaten 
with tallow, turneth into green; in Latin 
Srugo; in French vert de grit, or the 
hoary green. Peacham. 

Braſs turned into green, is called * 

con. 

Vo“ birgER. 2. /. Chalk made green. 
Vierditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, 

is the fainteſt and paleſt green. Peacham. 


VE RDURE. . /. [verdure, Fr.] Green; 


Its verdure clad 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. Milton. 
Let twiſted 6live bind thoſe laurels faſt, 1 
Whoſe verdure muſt for ever laſt. Prior. 
Ve'xpurovs, adj. [ from verdure.] Green; 


covered with green ;. decked with green, 
Higher than their tops 
The werd*rozs wall of 22 up- ſprung ;. 


Which to our general fire gave proſpect large. 
ilton, | 


There the lowing herds chew werd'rows — 
HIPS. 

VeERECU'ND. ad;. Were, old Fr. «on 
recundus, Lat. eſt ; baſhful. Dic. 


VERGE. . /. ¶ verge, Fr. virga, Lat.] 


. 

They ſerve i::differently for vowels in reſpect of 
the aperture, and for conſonants, in reſpect of the 
pene-appulſe; and ſo much the more verging either 
way, according to the reſpective occaftions. Hldr. 

The nearer [ find myſelf verging to that period 
of life which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more L 
prop myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are left. 

Swift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a —— 

y verge to putre faction. Arbulbnot. 


Perhaps, acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 
Touches fome wheel, or verges to ſome goal : 
Tis but a part we ſee, and not the whole. Pope. 


VE'RGER. . . [from werge.] He that 
carries the mace before the dean. 
I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get 
into the belt ſcat. Fargubar. 
VIãAI DIc AL. adj. ¶ veridicus, Lat.] Tel. 
ling truth. Dia, 


VeRiFica'TION, 2. J. [from werify,} 
Confirmation by argument or evidence. 
In verification of this we will mention a pheno- 
menon of our engine. Boyle. 
Ve'r1FieR, ». fc [from werify,} One. 
who aſſures a thing to be true, 


To VERIFY. v. a. [wverifier, Fr.] To 
juſtify againſt charge of falſehood; to 
confirm; to prove true. 

What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning 
ſermons, and their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard of 
divine matter, muſt conſ- uently be verified in ſun- 
dry other kinds of teaching, if the matter be the 
ſame in all. | Hooler. 

This is verified by a number of examples, that 


whatſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty ought to 
be reſtored, | 


acom. 
3 : So ſnalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt vey; 

1. A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, Tue prophets old, who ſung thy . reign. 
carried as an emblem of authority. Milton, 
The mace of a dean. "4 . So ſpake this oracle, then urr ie 

Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, | When Jeſus, fon of Mary, ſecond Eve, 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat ; * | Saw Satan falk Milian. 
The ſilver verge, with decent pride, a ö Though you may miſtake a year ; 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide, Swift, | Though your prognoſticks run too faſt, 

They mult be Hat laſt. Sevift,. 


the utmoſt border. 


2. [ vergo, Lat.] The brink; the edge; 


| 
Would the inclufive verge : 
| 


Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow.. 

Were red bot ſteel to ſear me tothe Age, 

| | e. 

I ſay, and will in battle prove, 3 

Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt wy" F 
That ever was ſurvey*d by Engliſh eye. Soakſpeare, 

n . ap ; | | 
Nature in on the very verge | 

Fe PO Shakſpeare. | 


Of her confine. | 
Serve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 

The fluid: ſkirts of that ſame watry cloud, 

Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth. Milton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, | 

I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 


Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or ; 


out of it, has a proper part aſſigned it in this 22 
on. 
I den let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, | 
To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir 


| To ſooth his care, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, | 
Conduct him gently to the ver ge ol life. Pape. | 
3. In law. | 


Verge is the compaſs. about the kiog's court, 
Wks the juriſdition of the lord ſteward of the 1 
king's touſhols, and of the coroner of the king's | 

houſe, and which ſeems to have been 12 miles round. þ 
Verge hath alſo another fignification, and is uſed ; 
for a ſtick, qr rod, whereby one is admitted tenagt, | 
and, holding it in his hand, ſweareth fealty to the 
lord of the manor; who, for that reaſon, is called | 
- tenant by the verge. | Cowell, | 

. Fear not; whom we raiſe, BE 

We will make ſaſt within a hallow'd verge. 


Decrived greatly they are, whothiak har under 


dt leaſt ſuch veriſimilities of fortitude 


| Shak , 0 f 
J Va ck. u. [ verge, Lat.] To tend; 


Spain ſhall hare three kiogs ; which ig 
 derfully-werifed;, for befiden the king of 88 
there are now two rivals for Spain. _ Swift, 
Vz/riLY. adv, [from wery.] 
1. In truth; certainly. 
ſe Ferily * _ to be lowly born, 
han to be perk d ug ia a gliſt ring grief. Sh 
2. With great confidence. me 
It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great djsfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize 
hay ſuceeeded. N 
y repealing t ramental teſt, we are verily 
perſuaded the conſequence will · be an entire . 
tion of religion among us. Swift. 


VERIS1.NILAR» 17 [verifmilis, Lat.] 


VIIIsINMITous. { Probable; likely, 
_ _—_— 2 N * pontificians'are;/in 
our 5 W u t Ami 
egy ee. 
VIII INILI TVD. J. / [verifimilitudo, 
VEIAIsI ULI TX. 1. Probabi- 
lity; likelihood ; reſemblance of truth. 


Touching the verifmliſy or probable truth of 
his. relation, ſeveral reaſons leer overthrow it. 


B 
A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch 4g 
vera laces. 
3 rown,. 
- Piurtfimilitude and opinion are an eafy purchaſe 
but true knowledge — nd def.“ Las 
point, it requires an acuteneſs to its diſcovery ;. 


while verifmilitude,.. like the expanded ſuperficies,, 


is obvious, ſenſible, and affordsa large and eaſy field: 
for looſe enquiry. * Glanville. 
© 'Fhe plot, the wit, the characters, the 
exalted, as bigh as the imagination of the 


| t 
carry them, with proportion to, ot; 


to bend downward, | a | | 
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. poets to dere every thing. yet ke encourages neither 
to make things aut of natare and werifimility. 


Ve'nttTantt. adj. [weritable, Fr.] True; 
, agreeable to fact. | 
_ Indeed! igt true? 
-—— Moſt veritable; therefore look tot well. 
J ; . Shakſpeare. 
The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from 
inſects in oak apples, is I doubt too indiſtinct, nor 
veritable from event. Brown. 
Ve'viraBLy. adv. [from weritable,] In 
a true manner, 
Van TT. 2. . [werits, Fr. veritat, Lat.] 
1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of 
things. 
If any refuſe to believe us diſputing for the verity 
of religion eſtabliſhed, let them believe God hirhſelf 
thus miraculouſly working for it. Hooker. 
I ſaw their weapons drawn 3 there was a noiſe ; 
That's werity. $hakſpeare. 
The precipitancy of diſputation, and the ſtir and 
noiſe of paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt needs be 
prejudicial to verity; its calm inſinuatians can no 
more be heard in ſuch a buſtle, than a whiſtle among 
a crowd of ſailors in a ſtorm. _ Glanville, 
It is a ſition of eternal veriſy, that none can 
govern obde by is deſpiſed. We may as well ima- 
ine that there may be a king without majeſty, a 
2 without ſovereignty. South, 
2, A true aſſertion ; a true tenet, 
And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem 
more than it is, hath not dimini 
to protect an undeniable verify. 'y 
Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that read- 
"fog itſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby it 
|  pleaſeth God, of his graciqus goodneſs, to inſtil that 
- celeſtial” verity, which being but ſo received, Ts 
"nevertheleſs dual to ſave ſouls? Hooker. 
If there come truth from them, Wy 
Why, by the werities on thee made good, 
© May they not be my oracles as well ? Shak/peare, 
Muſt virtue be preſerved by a lie ? ba 
Virtue and truth bo ever beſt agree; - 
By this it ſeems to be a werity, 
Since the eſſects ſo good and virtuous be. 


OE 


in me the power 


"4 


Davies . 


3- Moral truth ; agreement of the words | 


» 


wih the thoughts. - 
Ve'sjvice. n./. [werjur, French.] 


yulgarly pronounced varget. 
7 on a dog upon a crab-tree, and 

love werguice.” | via 
The ba ing comes in place : 
| Then bids fall on; himſelf, for ſaving charges, 
A peal'd flic'd onion eats, and tipples werguice.. 


The native verjuice of the crab, derte n 


he'll never 
L"Eftr 


- Through ch“ infix'd a grateful mixture forms 
Ol cart and ſweet. 2 Publ.. 
 FERMICETLI]. 3. 4. Italian.] A paſte 

rolled and broken in the form of worms. 
- With oyſters, eggs, and wermicellh, t, 

- 'She'let him almoſt burſt his belly. Pier. 

VII AR. adj. [vermicxins, Latin.] 


_ "" ARting like a worm; continued from 


one part to another of the ſame body. 


- n rand oe N fea Generation of vermin. | 
Froſſer parts are derived downwargs, white | 3 edi diſcarding anomalous g tion, tried er- 
- are 8 narrow orifices of te lakeal | 8 ts 9 iow of lergents and 
| | 485 F fen. | 3 TR * 
To Varmi'cuLaTE. v. g. [vermicale, Fr. } Veg MINOUS, 8 Tend- 
dermit „Lit. ] Toinlay z 10 work | ing io vermin; diſpoſed to breed ver- 
in cheqber work, op, Pieces of divers m. TY 74s | 
 calours.. + - + + Bailey. | © © witiog ofediddeen's feth depends upon tome 
Vanntcutia'rion, u. f {from wermica. | fie holy. wo ** — 
e.] Continuation of motion from one | CS lads: cs 9]. 
7 . © 9 4 VerM'PAROUS. adj, [wermis and pario, 
E, Producing worms, 
9 * om. the | — 
. wo en een i ee ene re — ron, mg _— 
VaaauiouLin, ts /  [orrminys, vermir, | Varna CULAR, od. - [verneculay, Lat. 
2 | grub, worm. e Native; of one's own eountty. wo 


| 


Sidney. | 


Acid | 
liquor expreſſed from crab-apples. It is | 


ange. | 


A 


terebra into an 


4 


Lat. 


| 


plant. 
mixed with 
| 


or calcination; 


How the red 


To die red. 


Latin.] 


and 


„It is 


ſed 


£ 


VB 
2 


3 
To UE RMIN 


_ and hence are m 
ide of theſe apples. 


VerRMrYcuLovs. adi. [vermiculoſus, Lat.] 
Full of grubs; reſembling grubs. | 


Vz'nMIFORM. adj. [vermiforme, Fr. ver- 
mis and formo, Lat.] Having the ſhape 
| ofa worm. | | 


VE RMIPUGE, 2. /. [from vermit and fugo, 
Any medicine that deſtroys or | 


expels worms, 3 | | 
Vz'amit. * Je [wermeil, vermillun, 
Verxmi'Lion. French.] | 


2. Factitious or nati 


though not primitive, fignification, | 
The imperſect metals are ſubject to ruſt, except 
mercury, which is made into vermillion by ſolution 


The faireſt and moſt principal red is vermillion, 
called in Latin minium. It is a poiſon, and found 
where great ſtore of quickſilver is. 


3. Any beautiful red colour. 


And the ſnow with ly vermil ſtain, 

Like — dy'd in 4 ? 

* There grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 

As they in pure vermilllon had beendy'd 

- Whereof great virtues over all were read. Spenſer. 
Simple colours are ſtrong and ſenſible, though they 

are clear as vermillion. ; | 

To VerRMI1'LroN. 


A ſprightly red wermillions all her face, 

And her eyes lacguifh with unuſual grace, Granv. 
VE'RMIN, . / [wvermin, Fr. vermit, | 
1. Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly 

for ſmall creatures. 1 0 | 
What is your ſtudy? — 
Ho to prevent the fie 


ah idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and 
eat the fruits of the earth, like a vermin or 


A weazel taken in a trap was charged with miſ- 


He that has ſo little wit 
To nouriſh vermin, may be 
in contempt 
flars determine 
iſoners, baſe vermin " Hudibras. 


To breed vermin, - 
 VERMINA'TION. 2. +. [from wermivate.] 
| | 


I faw the fhining oak-ball ichneumon firike its | 


oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein: 
any vermicules ſeen toward the out- 
Derbam. 


1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular 


ve einnabar; ſulphur 
mercury. This is the uſual, 


Bacon. 


eacham, 


roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
, | 


Dryden, 
v. a, [from the noun. ] | 


| 


nd, and to kill vermin. 


Shakſpeare. | 

The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a 

dove-houfe, will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as 
ts 


weazles 


Bacon. 


a wolf, 
Taylor. 


bit. Swift 
of human beings. 


ATE. v. 


* 


Spenfer, | 


2. Changeable; variable. 


ife. | 


VER 


London weekly bills number deep in confyr 


tions; the ſame likewiſe 


| | ving inſeparable acc... 
dents to moſt other diſeaſes wel 


a | 3 which inſtances do 
evidently bong a conſumption under the notion of 2 
wernacular di ceaſe to England, a”"ve 

The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſm't 
ted to us in our vernacular idiom. I do not ng 
in any of our chronicles, that Edward the third ever 
reconnoitred the enemy, though he often diſcovered 
the poſture of the French, and as often vanquiſhed 
them, 1 1 . Addiſon. 

Va“AnAL. adj, [verns, Lat.] Belonging 


to the 
TL. the year 


Seaſons return ; but not to me returns, 

Or fight of werna/ bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Mi ion. 
Vt'sxNAnT, adj. ¶ vernam, Lat.] Flouriſh- 

ing as in the ſpring. 

Elſe had the ſpring 

Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with vernant flow'rs, 

Equal in days and nights. Milton, 
V8sRNY'LITY. 2. /. [ verna, Lat.] Servile 

carriage; the ſubmiſfive fawning beha. 

viour of a ſlave. ' Bailey, 


VensanrititY. In. . ¶ verſabilis, Lat. 
VßIRSABIIEN ESS. { Aptneſsto be turned 
or wound any way. Did. 
VæX'ASAL. adj. {a cant word for aniver/al,] 
Total; whole. 
Some, for brevity, 
Have caſt the wer/a/ world's nativity. G#Hydibraz, 


| VERSATILE, adj. [verſatilic, Lat.] 


I, That may be turned round, 
Th' adventrous pilot in a ſingle year 
Learn'd his ſtate eock - boat dext*rouſly to ſteer ; 
Veſſatile, and ſharp-piercing like a ſcrew, 
Made good thꝰ old paſſage, and ſtill forc'd: a new. 


Harte. 


One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a 
contrary aſpect in another; as in thoſe wver/atils re- 
95 in the neck of a dove, and folds of 
| -. poxhot- - +; | Glanville, 

3+. Eaſily applied to a new taſk, 
Ve'nsaTILENESS, 7 a. . [from werſatile.] 
VIISATILI TT. { The quality of being 
verſatile. ; 
VERSE, 1. /. Vers, Fr. verſus, Lat.] 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion 
of ſounds, and number of ſyllables. 
Thou haft by moonlight at her window ſung, 
Wich feigniog voice, verſer of feigning love. 
LES ©» Shakſpeare, 


15 [werſet, Fr.] A ſection or paragraph 
of a book. . 
Thus far the queſtions upon the conſtruc. 


tion of the firſt earth ; in the following wer/es they 

proceed upon the demolition of that earth. Burnet, 
3. Poetry; lays; metrical language. 

Veyſe embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of 


rh me; 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch. Donne. 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 
More pow rſul verſe ſhall free thee from the blaſt. 


Dryden. 

Whilſt ſhe did her various pow 'r diſpoſe; ” 
Virwe was taught in verſe, and Athens „ 
0 N rior. 


| Von com | 4 
In ſplay- foot verſe; or hobbling prof. Prior. 

4. A piece of . Et 

4 This verſe, my friend, be thine. % 

To VIIS E. v. a. [from the noun.] 

tell in verſe ; to relate poetically. 


P, opts 


| 


[ 


4 


And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. 


To Ve'rsey. v. a. To relate in verſe, 


VIRTERRE. 1. J. ¶ vertebre, Ft, vertebra, 
Lat.] A joint of the back. en 4 


Y'E R 


the geuera 
unto every one a name concordant unto its nature. 

| | | Brown. 

This vers'd in death, th' infernal knight relates, 


Dryden. 


Ves E MAN. . /. [wirſe and man.] A 
t; a writer in verſe, In ludicrous 
13 
The god of us werſemer, you know, child, = ſun, 
rior, 
From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd 
Whole groups of pigmies, who are verſemen nam'd. 
a Harte. 
Vo S1 CLR. 2. /, [ verſiculus, Latin.] A 
little verſe. | 


VERSIFICA'TION, 2. /. verſifcatiun, 


Fr, from wer/ify,] The art or practice 
of making verſes. | 
Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy 
to arrive at your verification. Dryden. 
Some object to his wer/fication ; which is in 


try, what colouring is in painting, beautiful orna- | 
ment. But if the proportions are juſt, though the | 


colours ſhould happen to be rough, the piece may 
be of ineſtimable value. 


VBRSIFICA'TOR, I. /. | werfificateur, Fr. 
VI ASI IRR. werſificator, Latin. ] 


A verſifier ; a maker of verſes with or | 


without the ſpirit of poetry. 
Statius, the beſt w/er/ficator next Virgil, knew 
not how to deſign after him. Dryden. 
In Job and the Pſalms we ſhall find more ſublime 
ideas; more elevated language, than in any of the 
heathen ver/fiers of Greece or Rome, Watts. 


To Ve RSIFY, v. 2. [verſifier, Fr. verſi- 
for, Lat.] To make verſes, 
You would wonder to hear how ſoon even chil- 
dren will begin to very. Sidney. 
To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than t 
Greeks in true verifying, were even to eat acorns 
with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat bread 
among men. . : Aſcham. 
I'll ver#fy in ſpite, and do my beſt, 
To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. Dryden. 


i 1-405 "aged war fictious fantaſies, 
"It vex/fy the truth, not poetize. 
Ve'xs1ON. 2. /. ( verſian, Fr. werfio, Lat.] 
1. Change; transformation. 

Springs, the antients thought to be made by the 
verſion of air into water. | Bacon. 

2. Change of direction. | 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wiſely ob- 
ferved in their effects; that is, what kind of comet, | 
for magnitude, colour, wver/ion of the beams, pro- 
duceth what kind of effects. Bacon. 

3. Tranſlation, _ 

This exact pr of Virgil I particularly re- 
garded; but . that 1 * not been able 
to make him appear wholly like himſelf, For 
where the original is cloſe, no vegſſon can reach it 
in the ſame compaſs. Dryden. 

It will be as eaſy, nay much eaſier, to invent ſome 
pretence or other againſt the reading, verſion, or- | 
conſtruQion, | Vaterland. 

4. The act of tranſlating. 
VET. 2. J. vert, Fr. . 

Vert, in the laws of the foreſt, ſignifies every thing 
that grows, and bears a green leaf within the foreſt, 
that may cover and hide a deer. Cowell. 

I find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of 
a park or free warren, notwithſtanding the great 
plenty of vert and veniſon. Sir Yohn Davies, 


Vz'sTEBRAL, adj. [from wertebre, Lat.] 
Relating to the joints of the ſpine. 
The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries are 
not only variouſly contorted, but here and there di- 
lated, to moderate the motion of the blood. Ray. 


Vor. II. * 


Ba — 


| ſurvey of animals, when Adam —_— 


Granville, | 


Daniel. | 


—— 


VE R 
The feveral wertebres are fo elegantly eom pacted 


together, that they are as ſtrong as if they were but 
one bone, Ray. 


VE'RTEX, u. J. [Latin.] 
1. Zenith; the point over head. 
Theſe keep the vertex; but betwixt the bear 
And ſhining zodiack, where the planets err, 
| A thouſand figur'd conſtellations roll. 


2. A top of a hill; the top of any thing. 


of vegetables; every vertex or eminence affording 
new kinds. Derham. 


VE'RTICAL, adj. ¶ vertical, Fr. from 
Vertex, 
1. Placed in the zenith. 


*Tis raging noon; and vertical the ſun 
Darts on che head direct his forceful rays. Tom. 


2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to 
the horizon. | 

From theſe laws, all the rules of bodies aſcending 
or deſcending in wertical lines may be deduced. 


The ſtate of being in the zenith. 


the werticality. Brown. 


| the zenith, 


yet it vertically paſſethover Peru and Brafilia. 


VerTICULLATE. 
Sony 
Verticillate plants are ſuch as have their flowers 
intermixt with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of a ſtalk, as pennyroyal, 
horehound, &c. uingy. 
VerTi'city. 2. /. [from wertex.] The 


adj. [from werticilfuer, 


tation. : 

Thoſe ſtars do not peculiarly glance on us, but 

carry a common regard unto all countries, unto 
_ whom their werticity is alſo common, Brown. 
We believe the verticity of the needle, without a 
certificate from the days of old. Glanville, 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have 
a verticity about their own centers, that produce the 
idea of whiteneſs in us, the more particles of light 
are reflected from a body, the whiter does the body 
appear. Locke, 

VgrTY1GINOUS. adj. ¶vertigingſus, Lat. | 
1. Turning round; rotatory, 

This wertiginoxs motion gives day and night ſuc- 
cefſively over the whole earth, and makes it habit- 
able all around. 

2. Giddy. | 
+ Theſe extinguiſh candles, make the workmen 
faint and wertiginovs; and, when very great, ſuffo- 
| Cie and kill them. Wodtward, 
VERTIGO, =. . Lat.] A giddineſs; 
a ſenſe of turning in the head, 
Vertigo is the appearance of viſible objects that 
are without motion, as if they turned round, at- 
tended with a fear of falling, and a dimneſs of fight. 


Ve'xvarn. } =. /. [verveine, Fr, werbena, 
Ve'xvins, F Latin,] A plant. 


Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton. 
| _ ſeatiꝰ ring pot-herbs here and there he 
ound | fig. Bs 
Which, cullivated with his daily care, 
And bruis'd with vervain, were his frugal fare, 


2 Drayton. 
VIVAI mallow. n, J. A plant, It 


hath the whole habit of the mallow or 
althæa; but differs from it in having its 
leaves deeply divided. Miller. 


Creech. | 


Mountains eſpecially abound with different ſpecies | 


Cheyne. | 
VurTiCA'LITY, . . [from wertical.}| 


Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; mak- | 
ing two diſtinct ſummers in the different points of | 


Although it be not vertical unto any 3 of Aſia, | 
r 


Brown, | 


power of turning; circumvolution ; ro- 


Bentley. \ 


4 


el. 


uincy. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, Ser- 
tigos, tre mbliags. Arbuthnot. 
That old vertigo in his head: | 
Will never leave him till he's dead. Swift. | 


She night-ſhade ftrows to work him ill, 1 


| 


VES 
Vrſaver ns. „. / [ vervele, Fr.] Labels 
tied to a hawk. Ainſworth, 
VERY. adj. [weray, or vrai, Fr, whence 
weray in ancient Engliſh. It has its do- 

grees verier and verigſt.] 

1. True; real. 

Why dol pity him, 
That which his very heart deſpiſeth me? Shakſ; 
In very deed, as the Lord liveth. 1 Samuel. 


O that in very deed we may behold it! 
| Dryden and Lee. 


2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in 
| an eminent degree; complete; perfect; 
mere, 


Thoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were turned 
into very beaſts, | Davies. 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid-ſhades, 
She may paſs on, Milton, 


3. To note things emphatically, or emi- 


nently. 
"Tis an ill office for a gentleman; 
Eſpecially againſt his very friend. Shalſpeare. 
Wag not my love 
The verier wag o' th' two? Shakſpeare, 


We can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the werieft antick in the world. Shakſp, 
Ia a ſeeing age, the very knowledge of former 
times paſles but for ignorance in a better * . 
out, 


The pictures of our great grandmothers in queen 


Elizabeth's time, are cloathed down to the wery 
| wriſts, and up to their very chin. Addiſon, 
4. Same, emphatically. 
Women are as roſes, whoſe fair flower 
Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour. 
Shakſpeares 


| heart: but finding theſe very cocks cutting one 

another, ſhe comforted herſelt, L' Eftrange. 
So catholick a grace is eharity, that whatever time 

is the ſpecial opportunity of any other chriſtian grace 

| that very time is alſo the ſpecial opportunity of 
charity. Sprat. 

Via T. adv. In a great degree; in an 

eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was ſo very famous for this, 
that his antagoniſt reading over the oration whi 
had procur'd his baniſhment, aſked them, if they 
were ſo much affected by the bare readiog of it, how 
much more they would have been alarmed, had 
they heard him ? | Addiſon. 

That bold challenge was thought very ſtrange. 


Leftry. 
To VESICATE. u. a. Coches, Lat.) "Iv 
\ bliſter, 


the external parts be vcated, to make more power - 

| ful revulſion from within. — Wiſeman. 
I ſaw the cuticular ve/icated, and ſhining with a 

burning heat. | 

Ves81ca'TION. 2. /. [from weſicate.] Bliſ. 
1 22 of the cuticle, 

I applied ſome vinegar prepared with litharge, de. 

| fending the vgfcation with — Wie 


cal Lat.] A bliſtering,medicine. 
Ve's1 CLE, v. J. [weficuln, Lat.] A ſmall 
| cuticle filled or inflated,  _ 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veint, 
| * but in a ve/icle, or little bladder. -Brown, 
The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and weſt 
 eles interwoven with blood-veſſels, to purify, fer- 
ment, or ſupply the ſanguineous maſs. with nitro- 
acrial particles. Ray. 
Ves1/cuLar. adj, [from we/ficula, Lat.] 
| Hollow; full of ſmall interſtices. 
A muſcle is a bundle of veſicular threads, or of 
| folid filaments, involved in one common membrane. 


the evening. 
Theſe 6gas are black Vgſper's pageants. _. . 


* 
. 


5 
1 


Arten Ta "a Shakſprare, 
re CO ITY 


Ves1i/carory. n. /. [veficatorium, techni- 


The cocks beat the partridge, which ſhe laid to 


Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, | 


iſeman, 


| 5 ,  Cheyne. 
VE'SPER. 1. ,. (Lat.] The evening tar; 
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f * — 4s 5 * 1 — 
170 ſeitile men's conſciences, dis neceſſary that 


VES. 


VII EIS. 2. / [without the ſingular, from 
veJperus, Lat.] The evening ſervice of 
the Romiſh church. | 

Vu'srERTINE. adj, [ veſpertinut, Latin. | 
Happening or coming in the evening; 
pertaining to the evening. 


VESSEL. ». /. [vafſelle, Fr. was, Lat.] 


1. Any thing in which liquids, or other | 


things, are put. 
For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind; 
Put rancouts in the veſſel of my peace, 
Only for them. Shakſpeare. 
If you have two weſ/els to fill, and you empty one 
to fill the other, there (till remains one veſſel empty. 


Burnet. | 
2. The containing parts of an animal | 


body. 1 
Of theſe elements are conſtituted the ſmalleſt 
| fibres; of thoſe fibres the vel; of thoſe weſſels 
© the organs of the body. Arbutbnot. 


Another cauſe of a waſting ulcer in the lungs, is, 


the diſruption of a veel, whence the blood iſſues 
into the cavities and interſtices of the lungs, and is 
thence expectorated by a cough. . Blackmere. 
3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 
carried on the water, 
The ſons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the 
iſles, had veſſels to tranſport themſelves, Raleigh. 
The Phœnicians firſt invented open 2 ele, and 
the Egyptiavs ſhips with decks. Hcylin. 
- The ve/el is repreſented as ſtranded. The figure 
| before it ſeems to lift it off the ſhallows, Add iſon. 
From ſtorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of 
ride, : 
Let thy ico hand this little 2% guide; 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 

Impetuous of this life let thy command 
Direct my courſe and bring me ſafe to land. Prior. 
No ſecure the painted veel glides; 

The ſun-beams trembling on the floating * 
| 8 22 oe. 
; any thing containing. 
| ave my fill ; 

Of knowledge, what this wef/e/ can contain. 

: Milion. | 
5. [In theology.) One relating to God's 
- houſchold. 

If the rigid doctrines be found apt to cool all 
thoſe men's love of God, who have not the confi- 

. dence to believe themſelves of the number of the 

few choſen weſſels, and to beget ſecurity and pre- 
ſumption in others who have conquered thoſe diffi- 
__ eulties. | Hammond. 


9 VIS BL. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
put into a veſſel; to barrel. 
ee earth, and veel it 3 and in that 


4. Any er 


ſet the 
Bacon. 


com- 


Veissgrs. 6% A kind of cloth 
* monly made in Suffolk,  - Bailey. 


Vs's81CNON. 2. / 12 horſemen.] 
A windgall, or ſoft fwelling on the in- 


. fide and outſide of a horſe's hoof. Dia. 


VEST, . /. [ve/fis. Latin.) An outer 
+. , © , Over his lucid arms. _ 

A military 50 of purple flow'd,. Milton. 
When the queen in royal habit 's dreſt, 

Old myſtick emblems grace th imperial wef. 

OD, . . Smith; 

To VIS r. wv. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe. 
The verdaut fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie, 
With eicher vgſted, and a purple ſky. 

Light! Nature's reſplendent robe : 
Without whoſe pefing beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. 38s , 
o dreſs in a long garment. 
. - ſuſt Bimeon and prophetic Anna ſ. 
: Before the altar aud the ved priefh. 


3: 


— 
* 


o 
% 


> Milton, 
To make poſſeſſour of; to inveſt with: 
it has «vith before the thing poſſeſſed. 


* 


of Ih 
they know the 
power over them. | 
Had 1 been vg ed with the monarch's pow'r, 
Thou muſt have ſigh'd, unlucky youth ! in _ 
y rior, 


4+ To place in poſſeſſion ; with # before 


the poſſeſſour. 
The militia their commiſſioners poſitively re- 
quired to be entirely vgſted in the parliament. 
Clarendon. 
Empire and deminion was veſted in him, for the 
good and behoof of others. Locke. 
VIsTAL. 2. /. [ veflalis, Lat.] A virgin 
conſecrated to Vea; a pure virgin. 
Women are not _ 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd veſtal. Shakſpeare. 
How happy is the blameleſs vgs lot! 
The world rig, by the world forgot. Pope. 
Vu'sTAL. adj. [w:/talis, Lat.] Denoting 
pure virginity. Lo | 
Her veftal livery is but fick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it. Shakſpeare. 
VE'sTIBULE, #. . [weſtibulam, Latin, ] 
The porch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 


Ve'sTIGE, 2. fe [ve/tigium. Lat.] Foot- 
ſtep; mark tei in paſſing. 


The truth paſſes ſo lightly through men's imagi- 


nations, that they muſt uſe great ſubtilty to track its 
veſtiger. 4 a 
Ve'sTMENT. 2. , [veflimentum, Latin.] 
Garment ; part of dreſs. | 
Were it not better that the love which men bear 
unto God ſhould make the leaſt things that are em- 
ployed in his ſervice amiable, than that their over- 
ſcrupulous diſlike of ſo mean a thing as a we/fment, 
ſhould from the very ſervice of God withdraw their 
hearts and affections? Hooker. 
+ Heaven then would ſeem. thy image, and reflect 
Thoſe ſable vente, and that bright aſpect. 
| | : Waller. 
The ſculptors could not give weſtments ſuitable to 
the quality of the perſons repreſented, Dryden, 
Ve'sTRY, 2. / | weſtiaire, Fr. weſtiarium, 
Latin. | 


- 


ſecrated things are repoſited. 
Bold Amycus from the robb'd y brings 
The chalices of heav'n ; and holy things 
| Dryden. 


Ol precious weight. 3 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly con- 
vened in the veſtry. 40 1 
They create new ſenators, very elders, without 
any commandment of the word, White. 
The common · council are choſen every year, ſo 
many for every pariſh, by the very and common 
convention of the people of that pariſh. Clarendon. 
Go with me where paltry conttables will not ſum- 
mon us to ves. | Blount. 
Ve'sTURE. z. / [vefture, old Fr. weſftura, 
Italian. ] oe Is, 
1. Garment; robe. | 


Her breaſts half hid, and half were laid to ſhow ; 
Her envious veſi.re greedy fight repelling.  Fairf. 
What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Czſar's veſture wounded? _  Shakſpeare. 
To bear my lady's train, left the baſe earth- - 
Should from her ve/iure chance to ſteal a kiſs. 
5 | Shakſpeare. 
Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd; _ 
There poliſh'd chefts embroider d ve/ures 4 


There's not the ſmalleſt orb which t 
But in his motion like an angel ſings; 
But this muddy veſlure of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we caunot hear it. | 

EET 426 | \ Shakſpeare. 
Kocks, precipices, and gulſs, apparel'd with a 
wveſture of plants, would reſemble mountains and 
vallies. 5 Bentley, 


VagrTcn., . . [ rien Lat.] A plant with 


a papilionaceous flower, producing a 


legume, 


" 3 


perſon who by right is God wich | 


Harvey. | 


1. A room appendant to the church, in | 
which the ſacerdotal garments and con- 


2. Dreſs; habit; external form. q | 
d'ſt, 


VE X 


Where vetebet, pulſe, and tares have ſtood, 
And ſtalks of lupines grew. Dryden 

An ervum is a ſort of wetch, or ſmall pea. : 

Arbuthneg, 
Ve'Tcnr. adj. [from vetch.] Made of 
vetches ; abounding in vetches ; conſiſt. 
of vetch or pea-ftraw, 
If to my cottage thou wilt reſort, 
There may'ſt thou ligge in a wezchy bed, 
Till fairer fortune ſnew forth his head. Sper/er, 
Ve'TERAN. 2. . [weteranus, Lat.] An 
old ſoldier; a man long practiſed in any 
thing, 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took 
the eldeſt, the beſt experienced, the moti wary, and 
the longelt practiſed veterans they had among 
them. Hooker, 

If king Charles 11. had made war upon France, 
he might have conquered it by the many veteran: 
which had been inured to ſervice in the civil wars, 

| Addiſon, 

Enfigns that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. Addiſon. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as ve- 
terans in the beau monde. ; Addiſon, 

Ve'TERAN. adj, Long practiſed in war; 
long experienced. 
There was a mighty ſtrong army of land- forces, 
| to the number of titty thouſand veteran ſoldiers. 
Bacon. 

The Britiſh youth ſhall hail thy wiſe command; 
Thy temper'd ardour, and thy veteran (kill. 

J = Thomſon, 
VeTEeRINA'RIAN. 2. /. [ weterinarius, Lat.] 
One ſkilled in the diſeaſes of cattle. 

That a horſe has no gall, is not only ſwallowed 
by common farriers, but alſo received by good vete- 
rinarians, and ſome who have laudably diſcourſed 
upon horſes. Brown. 


To VEX. wv. a. [vexo, Lat.] 


1. To plague ; to torment; to haraſs, 
| Do you think Toth 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? Shakſpeare. 
Do poor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul fiend 
vVexes, Gee Shakſpeare. 
When ſhe preſſed him daily, fo that his ſoul was 
vexed unto death, he told her all his heart: 
; Judges. 
Still may the dogs the wand'ring troops conſtrain 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train! Dryden. 
You are the cauſe of all my care: 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart ; 
Ten thouſand torments wex my heart; 
I love, and I deſpair. 

2. Todiſturb; to diſquiet. 
Alack, tis he; why, he was met ev'n now, 
As mad as the veæt ſea, ſinging aloud. Shakſpeare. 

Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and 


Prior, 


the #ex?d ocean roars. 
3. To trouble with 1 
To VEX. v. 2. To fret; to be on ten- 
ters; to be uneaſy, 
| Ulyſſes gave good care, and fed 
And drunke his wine, and wext, and raviſhed 


| His food for mere vexation. Chapman, 
Ve'xXATION. 2. / [from wex.] 
1. The act of troubling. 
| ; 0 that huſband, 
My ſupreme crown of grief, and thoſe repeated vex- 
ations of it! | Shakſpeare. 


2. The ſtate of being troubled ; uneaſineſs; 
ſorrow, | bs 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death, 
| q  Shakſpeare. 
Paſſions too violent, inftead of heightening our 
. pleaſures, afford us nothing but vexation and pain. 
5 a Temple. 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. 
Your children were vexation to your youth: 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Sha. 
4. An act of haraſſing by law. 


Albcit the party grieved thereby may have fome 


4 


VIA T3 C 


reaſon to complain of an untrue charge, yet may | 
ke got well call it an unjult vexation. Bacon. 


Theſe are not fruits ſorbidden; no interdicct . The courſe of action oppoſite to virtue; 
Defends the touching of theſe viards pure; | 


A ſlight tealing trouble, Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil. deptavity el manners ; luordinate life. 
Er A riogs. adj. (from vexation.] Milton. e Me" ag _ Mien. 
1. Afflictive; troubleſome cauſing trouble. eee eee 5 _ rs The foundation of error will lie jn wrong mea- 
Conſider him maintaining his uſurped title by ö ity of u og fu ſures of probability; as the foundation of wicg in 
continual vexatious wars againſt the kings of Judah. The tabl os bs hte oder Grad» We wrong meaſures of good, : Lecte. 
| Sorth, FV*ands of various kinds allure the taſte | 2. A fault; an offence, It is generally 
: 2 d k hs | 
ax vavey r 8 Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour; rich repalt ! Pope. uſed for an habitual fault, not for a fin-. 
un , 3 - 7 . . 
33 als abe, and terrified my days; F14 TICUM. 5 7. [ Latin, ] gle ENOTmilys ; I 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſu'd my ways; | I» Proviſion for a journey. No vice, fo ſimple, butallumes 


Nor ſhut from artful bow r, nor loſt in winding maze. | 2, The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing | Some mark of virtue on its outward parts, SH. 


| Prior. | foul for its departure. r 
2. Full of trouble; full of uneaſineſs. P 


To Vu „ Shall have more wices than it had before; 
BR F, . „ 2 . [7 * 
He leads a wexatious life, who in his nobleſt 0 VIBRATE, v. a, {vibro, Latin, | More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed, Shalſpeare 


8 CE 1. To brandiſh; to move to and fro with Where the exceſs and defect do make wices, or 
actions is ſo gored with ſcruples, that he dares not jek "Ring ſuch things as ought not to be, there the mediocrity 
make a ſtep without the authority of another. | e ONT TIRE: : muſt denote ſomething that ought to be, and conſe- 

Digby. | 2, To make to quiver, thi 
: quently mult be a virtue, Wilkins. 
3. Teaſing Y {lightly troubleſome. Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, Ungovern'd appetite, a brutiſh vice. Miltow. 
VrxA'TIOUSLY., adv. [from vexations. | may differently affect the lips, and impreſs a (wift I cannot blame him for inveighing fo (harply 
Troubleſomely ; uneafily tremulous motion, which breuth paſſing ſmooth doth | againſt the wices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 
d Y 3 : . not, ; Holder. Proud views and vain — So in our worldly em- 
V txa'/TIOUSNESS. 1. J. from ve xatious.] To V1'BRATE. V. J. loy ments, are as truly vices and corruptions, as 
Tronbleſomeneſs ; uneaſineſs. { 1, To play up and down, orto and fro, hypoeril in prayer, or vanity in aims. Law. 
Vex'sR, 2. /. [from vex.] He who The air, compreſſed by the fall and weight of the, 3. Ihe * or punchinello of old ſhows, 
vexes. quickſilver, would repel it a little upwards, an ' de with you again 
} £7 ©; make it vibrate a little up and down, Boyle. In a trice, like to the old wice 
U 4 Low: by by 165 8 Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a Your need to ſuſtain; a 
with de eee cettain degree, emit light, and ſhine? And is not Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
raiſe diſlike. this emiſſion performed by the vibrating motions oft Cries, Ah, ha! to the devil. Shakſpeare. 

U'GLINESS. 2. / from 11h. their parts? Newton, His face made of braſs, like a vice in 5477 

. . 5 Tu er 

1. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty. 2. Io quiver. i 1 : Her. 

all chat cl La Wi hed Bet is ben, The whiſper that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 4+ [2s Dutch.] A kind of ſmall iron 
Was, turned now to dreadful vglinefs. Spenſer. Perhaps, yet vibrates on his ſovereign's ear. Pope. preſs with ſcrews, uſed by workmen, 

She takes her topicks ſrom the advantages of old | VIBRA'TION. 2. / [from vibro, Latin. | He found that marbles taught him percuſſion ; 

age and wglineſe. | Dryden. The act of moving, or ſtate of being bottle-ſcrews, the vice; whirligigs, the axis in peri- 

2. Turpitude; loathſomeneſs; moral de- | moved with quick reciprocations, or re- , Gre a Arbuthnot and Pope. 

ravity. | turns; the act of quivering. x „ J | AY 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous It ſparkled like the kin upon Be altar, with the If I but filt him once; if he come but within my 
and offenſive to any one, who does not, for the ſake 


x . ice. Shakſpeare. 

f f piety, the h f devot & the fol- | ZE R . . ' qe 
of the ſin itſelf, pardon the zg/ine/s of its —_— lies pe 2 4 4 9 . South. | 6. [ vice, Latin. ] It is uſed in compoſition 
ſtances. a South. 


U'GLY. adj. [This word was anciently 
written ozg/y ; whence Dier ingeniouſly 
deduces it from oupblite; that is, like an 
euph, elf, or goblin. In Saxon opa is 
terrour ; and in Gothick ogan is to fear. 
Deformed ; offenſive to the ſight; con- 
trary to beautiful; hateful, 

N It Caſſio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his liſe, 
That makes me ugly. Shaſtſpeare. 
O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
So full of ugly fights, of ghaſtly dreams. Shak/þpeare. 
Was this the cottage, and the ſafe abode _ 
Thou toldſt me of? What grim aſpects are theſe, 
Theſe wgly-headed monſters ? © Milton, 
VIAL. 3. . [Pia] A ſmall bottle. 
You gods! look down, 
And from your ſacred vials pour your grace 
Upon my daughter's head, SLakſpeare. 
Lake thou this vial, being then in bed, 
And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off. Shakſpeare. 
Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre 
belonging to Tome of the antient Romans incloſed in 
a a yl „ Wilkins. 
I placed a thin vl, well ſtopped up, within the 


ſmoke of the vapour, but nothing followed. Adai/. | 


Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent, when 
ſeparate, ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when 
mixed in the ſame vial, - Addiſon. 


TaVrTAaL. v. 2. To encloſe in a vial, 
This ſhe with precious vial'd liquors heals; 
| For which the ſhepherds, at the feſtivals, 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. 
Vrany. 1. ſe [viande, French; wivan 
_— Food ; meat dreſſed, 
The belly only like a gulf remain'd, 
I' ch' midft of the body idle and unactive, 
Still — viand. Shakfpeare. 
No matter, fince _ de 
They've — their viands behind, for we have ſto- 
; machs. 18 
Win 't pleaſe you taſte of what is here? Shakſpeare. 


Do not the- rays of light, in falling upon the bot- 
tom of the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica re- 
tina ? which vibrations being propagated along the 
ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, cauſe 
the ſenſe of ſeeing. Newton. 

Mild vibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, 


| New to the dawning of celeſtial day. Thomſor., 
VICAR. . ſ. [vicarias, Latin. ] 
1. The incumbent of an appropriated or 


impropriated benefice. 
Procure the vicar 
To ſtay for me at church, 'twixt twelve and one, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakſpeare. 
Yours is the prize; 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village ſee. Dryd. 
A landed youth, whom his mother would never 


| ſuffer to look into a book for fear of ſpoiling his 


eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what a con- 
tempt muſt he entertain, not only for his vicar at 
home, but for the whole order ! Swift. 


2. One who performs the functions of an- 


other; a ſubſtitute. | 

An archbiſhop may not qnly excommunicate and 
interdi& his ſuffragans, but his vicar-general may 
do the ſame. | Aylife. 


Viicakacs, z. . [from wicar.] The 


benefice of a vicar, 


This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old 
e, and having never deſerted his flack, died vicar 


of Bray. Swift. . 
Vica'sious. adj, [wicarius, Latin.] 


Deputed ; delegated ; acting in the place 
of another. | 

The ſoul in the body is but a ſubordinate efficient, 
and vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the 
Almighty, being but his ſubttitute in this regiment 
of the body. Sue Hale, 


What can be more unnatural, than for a man to | V 


rebel againſt the vicarious power of od in his 
ſoul? Nerris, 


Vi'car8H1IP. 2. J. [from vicar.] The 


office of a vicar. 


VICE, ./ Leun, Latin.) 


for one, qui vicem gerit, who performs, 
in his ſtead, the office of a ſuperiour, or 
who has the ſecond rank in command: 
as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 

ToVice. v, g. [from the noun.] To 
draw by a kind of violence, 

With all confidence he [wears 
As he had ſeen't, or been an inifrument 


To wice you to't, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shakſpeare, 


VICEA'DMIRAL. 2. / vice and adm. 
ral.] ag 
1. The ſecond commander of a fleet, 

The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral : the 
rearadmiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch- pirate. 
The wiceadmiral in the middle of the fleet, with 
a great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck ſail directly. 

a nollet. 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 
Vicea'DMIRALTY. 2. /. [from wicead- 
miral.] The ffice of a viceadmiral, 
| The wiceadniralty is exerciſed by Mr. Trevanion. 
| | Carew. - 
Vicea'cenT. #. % [vice and agent. 
One who acts in the place of another. 


A vaſſal Satan bath made his wicengent, to croſs 
vhatever the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 


Vicscaa'nceLLOR. 2. / [wicecancella- 
 rius, Latin.] Ihe ſecond magiſtrate of 
the univerſities, 5 
Vi'cep, adj, [from wice.] Vitious ; 

corrupt, Not uſed, 


Be as a planetary plague, when ſove 
Win o'er ſome high-vic'd city bang his poiſo 
In the fick air, hakſpeare, 


ICEGE'RENCY. 2. / from vicege ren.] 


2 


The office of a vicegerent ; lieutenaney ; 


deputed power. | 
The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon 
its viregerency and deputation under God. South. 
| ; 5 8 2 1 & 3s . N 25 
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VICEGE'R 2 * 155 VIC WW gt Þ + 
| ? EN . 1. . wicems erens, It make through h jr ; - . | The Son return d vi&ericus „ch h n 
+ Latin.) A . ; — whois iu. Grateful vieifitude like = po night. Milton. | ls fon. 


| . 1. g 2 : Mit; 
| , . The rays of light are alternately diſpoſed to be That happy ſun, ſaid he, will riſe agai " 
+ agar m T rid of the ſuperiour, reflected or refracted for many _— — Who Die e did our navy ag 3, 
3 wnom ne is depu g. This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the And I alone muſt view him riſe in yain 
All precepts concerning kings are comprehended | reſult of the vici/itude of ſeaſons, and is as conſtant { Without one ray of all his ſtar ſor me. : Dryd 
in thelez remember thou art a man; remember 23 is the cauſe of that viclſiuude, the ſun's declina- | 2. Producing conqueſt. W 
tou art God's vicegerent. Bacon. tion. R Woodward. Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd 
"0 2 it in unteigned piety towards God; in| 2, Revolution; change. | And curſt for ever this vi&orious day. a 
ms _ oy 1 vicegereni; in hearty ror r. the courſe of the war, did the vicifitude | 3. Betokening conqueſt, Lich 
Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes ' 8 aw + in agg fortune affect us with 3 or oA bound with victoriout wreaths « 
+ Thou ſend'ſt ſome heavy judgment on the times; Veiſe ſweetens toil, however rude the ſound. 4, Weep 1 520% 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, | All at her work the village maiden fings; ViCT0RIOUSLY. adv. [from vii, 
Le ty at oh true wicegerent of thy rage, Nor, 2s ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, With conqueſt ; ſuece fully; triumph. 
v us 3 . Fj 2 Dryden. Revolves the ſad viciſitude of things. Giffard. antly. | 
VICEGERENT. adj, | vicegerens, Latin. Vi'iconTisLs. In law, wicontiel rents are That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully be. 
Fre ths a delegated power; acting by | certain farms for which the ſheriff pays 2 our ſuccours, vidorioufly through 1 
ubſtitution. V 5 makes 1 : ammond. 
EET ebb led hae ks Ge. | 2 0 We King, a0 mars. 


VicTto'rtousNEss, 2 from vor; 
dont, 1 Je Victori. 
Vicrgerent Son | To thee I have transferr'd fit he 8 0 of them. V. icontiel writs are ous, | The fate or Bo - y of bets 
All judgment, whether in heav'a, ot earth, or hell, ſuch writs as are triable in the county | victorious. | 8 


| Milian. court, before the ſheriff. Bailey. | y FA Te | 
. . "» 2 | ? o | ” T o .* 70 2 
V1'ce NAKY, adj, ¶ vicenarius, Latin. ] Victim. 1. J. [vifing, Latin.]. It; Fe 6d LO, Safi ] Con- 
| Belongin to twenty. ; | Bailey. in, A ſacrifice; ſomething lain for a ſacri- | 9 At his 8 wan umpn. 
VI'CEROY. # Se een, F rench.] He fice. bh He whin'd and roar'd away your vi&ory, 
who governs in place of the king with All that were authors of ſo black a deed, That pages bluſh'd at him. ' Shakſpeare 
regal authority, Be facrific'd as vie to his ghoſt, Denbam. Then to the heaven of heavens he ſhall aſcend, ; 
Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd, And on the victim pour the ruddy wine. Dryd. | With victory, triumphing o'er his foes. Milton, 
Detrat ſo much from that prerogative, -. Clitumnus“ waves, tor triumphs after war, |; Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and 
As to be call'd but wiceroy of the whole? Shakfp. The victim ox, and ſaowy ſheep prepare. Addiſon . many graces are exerciſed in one act of obedience. 
Mendoza, wiceroy of Peru, was wont to ſay, that | 2. Something deſtroyed, It is 2 act of bumility, of mortification, and ſelf. 
+ the government of Peru was the beſt place the king Behold where age's wretched victim lies; 5 ary þ a ity to God, of care of the publick, of 
ol Spain gave, ſave that it was ſomewhat too near See his head trembling, and his half-clos'd.eyes. | order and charity to ourſelves. It is a great inſtance 
' Kadrid. Bacon. Eg | # ; Prior. | of a victory over the moſt refractory * 
We are ſo far from having a king, that even the | VICTOR. . / ſvictor, Latin. |: 2 7 FETY ayler. 
' wiceroy is generally abſent four fifths of his time. | Conqueror: / | * Wy he E al Vi'ctaess, »./. [from victor.] A female 
x — ö 5 * . o U qui er 3 t ga ns h 
| . the advantage in any conteſt, Victor is tat conquers, Not uſed. = 
- Vi'icEROYALTY. . + [from Viceroy. |. 8 Y 4 I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 


Fenn | feldom uſed with a genitive ; we ſay the | And ſhe ſhall be ſole vidres; Celar's Creſar. 
15 4 parts furaiſh our viceroyalties for the „ nt ad of king doms, not the wicker of Shal/peare, 
i / 
ä e Ada. | ſome ſingle action or perſon : as we never V1/cTuars, viltonaglia, Italian, ] 
FE * cv. 2. /. [Of this word I know not | ſay, Celar was in general à great wittor, | Proviſion of food; ſtores for the ſupport 
= well the meaning or original: a nice] but that he was wifor at Pharſalia.' We | of life; meat; ſuſtenance. Chapman 
thing is now called in vulgar language, rarely fay Alexander was widtor of Darins, | has written it as it is colloquially pro. 
- foint vice, from the French point deviſe, | though we ſay he was victor at Ai bela; { nounced, 


or point device; whence the barbarous | but we never ſay he was Victor Perſia. He landed in theſe iſlands, to furniſh Himſelf 
word vicey may be derived, ] N ICetYy ; | This ſirqnge race more ſtrange conceits did yield ; | with v/&zalr and freth water, g Abbot, 
exatneſs, A word not uſed, Who vi&or leem'd, was to his tuin brought; . You had muſty wil, and he hath holp to eat 
lere is to the fruit of Pew, . | Who ſeem'd o*erthrown, was miſtreſs of the field. | it: he hath an excellent ſtomach. Shalſpeare. 
| Grafied upon Stub his ſtem; | : een. ; A buge great fagon full Lore, 
With the peakith nicety, - Some time tn Rn nog wind, And, ina good large knapſacke, vi&cs ſtore, 
Aud old Sherewood's wicety, Ben Jonſon. Both tugging to be vi&ors, breaſt to breaſt, _ | | Fl Ee ox \ Chapman. 
V c 2 , 7 / Lede Lat.] Neigh- Yet * conqueror, nor conquered. Shatſpeare. He waz not able to keep that place three days for 
Ne : places adjoining 6 Although the vide, we ſubmit to Keane f — e. WO ee Knoles, 
JOU 2Q 3 | Mon A | „ ty. 47 +7 © © Shakſpeare, | | ae F, ta ing and vidual are 
Vici Al. 1 * I vicinus, Latin.] Near; say where and ben © | forced to ſea y form. King Charles. 
Vici'ns. neighbouring, ; 564.34 Their 55s what ſtroke” ſhall bruiſe the N To VI ruAL, v. a, [from the noun, ] 
Opening other vicine paſſages might obliterate | . lion. N 


any track ; as the making of one hole in the yield- Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, To ſtore with proviſion for food, 
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b 2 2 rn. That pleas'd ſo well our victor's ear, declare bs | Talbot, farewel; _ 
lag m h Oſt grit nd e 1 e. That — from us theſe arts „ | I muſt go v Orleans forthwith, Shgkſpeare. 
Viet'xirx. % [ vicinis, Latin,) / my e . VIS TVALILEBI. 2. J. ¶ from witual: 
g 3 2 | 13 Their hearts at laſt the vanguiſh' d re- aſſume | . 7095 
1, Nearneſs ; ſtate of Deng. ner, Se] And now wy el. yl Dexkan, | 1- One who provides victuals. 5 
© The poſition of things * uch, rc 24 "Io love, the vi&ers from the vanquiſh'd fly uy e e wrap againſt Wer to 
wicinity between agents and patient at the one f it wound, and irſue that dis. uppi 08 victuais; yet th glich vice 
3 | en invades the 8 ” Hale. || N ET; W . Aae, Wer. | | -ctrs ſurcealed not Wee, dn he ef 
3 The abundance and 2 of country ſeats, |  Fortune's e ; ſhe ruins oft the brave, [r 8 8 ward, 
= - 34%. || [And mim who (hould be iber, makes the flave, | Their conqueſts half is to the vieler due. 
= 2. WW. Fe 8 | 3 ee "Dd who Yea . King, 
—_. ie ſhall find out and recall the wandering parti- || Loſe not a thought on me, I'm out of danger; | 2, One who keeps a h of entertain- 
| les home, and fix them in their old _— [ Heavea will not leave me in the vi ha yrs | . f ent n 
HS eee. e K et VIDPLICET. agu. Lat.] To wit; tha 
Gravity alone Ni they, $f}, Pose has uſed ani word in r n A J. 10 wit ; that 
r IE. Pope has uied mis word in a manner] is. This word is generally written viz. 
warde to the wich 90 t e fun, Bent perk : unauthorized, Vipv'rty, 4 1-46 0 ; 


Vicious. . adj, {from vice. ] See. VI. [| '*Phere; viftor of hi health his forty | fri $, |: WW; m vida, | Latin, ] 
' T10Vs. Devoted to vice; not addicted i And fame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands & 9 — NN eee 
( TE EI 8” TY 1 ee e French, ] |; logy is very uncertain.] e 
| Pervants'of ſervants, on his vicious race. Milton. 1, ae ee * obtained conqueſt; 1. To:ſhow or practiſe in competition. 
” "Vicrs8iTUDE. % [ wicyitnde, Latin ] | | 1 We | 3 vie power and expence with thole that are 


7 


4 Fier bs, iCory doth more often fall by errour of the van- . E 
41 . Regulur change return of the ſame duiſhed, than by the valour of the vic . Tou vie happineſs in a thouſand 41 eee. 


| things in the fame ſucceſſion. a 


| ' Evelyn, 


1 5 | 1 $3 . 3 
. | r Ek 


* 


While we too far the pleaſing path purſue | | them, 3 Addiſon. | 
Surveying nature 8 9 , Dryden. V., GILANCE. A. he [vigilance, Fr. Vigte 
7. Intellectual ſurvey. 'V1'GILANCY. lantia, Lat.] 


All come united to th' admiring eyes. Pope. 
2. Jo ſee; to perceive by the eye. 
They here with eyes aghaſt | 
Fiew'd fiſt their lamentable lot. Milton. 
No more I hear, no more I view; 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you, Pope. 


2. Sight; power of beholding. 


4. Act of facing. 


9. A 


VIE 


to add; to accumulate. 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs and kiſs * 
She vied ſofaſt, 13 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shat/p. 


To Vis. v. . To conteſt; to contend ; 
to ſtrive for ſuperiority, 
In a trading nation, the younger 
laced in ſuch a way of life, as may enable them 
to vie with the beſt of their family. Addiſon. 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, 
May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vir. Addiſon. 
Now voices over voices file ; 
While each to be the loudeſt wies. Swift, 


To VIEW. v. 3. [vex, Fr, from weir, or | 


worry. BA 
1. To furvey ; to look on by way of exa- 
- mination, : 
Go, and view the country. 
Th' almighty Father bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view, 
Milton. 
View not this ſpire by meaſures given 
To buildings rais'd by common hands. Prior, 
Whene'er we view ſome well- proportion'd dome, 
No fingle parts unequally ſurprize; | 


VIEW. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Proſpect. 
| You ſhould tread a courſe 

Pretty, and full of view; yea, haply, near 

The reſidence of Poſthumus. Sbakſpeare. 

Vaſt and indeficite views, which drown all ap- 

| prehenſions of the utiermoſt objects, are condemned 

— authors. ö Motton. 

The walls of Pluto's palace are in view. Dryd. 

Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You'll wiſh your hill a ſhelter'd hill again. Pope, 


I go, to take for ever from your view, 
Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Dryden. 
Theſe things duly weighed, will give us a clear 
view into the ſtate of human liberty. Locle. 
Inſtruct me other joys to prize, 
Wich other beauties charm my partial eyes; 
Full in my vie do ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard for God. 


3. Intellectual ſight; mental ken. 


Some ſafer reſolution I've in view. 


Pope. 
Mil ton. 


2 Th' ſound | 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound; 
Roua d with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' jflufions of his fear 
Had giv'a this falſe alarm; but ftraight his view 
Confirms that more than all he ſears is true. 


5. Sight; eye. 


6. Survey ; examination. by the eye. 


I the mind has made this iofereace by findiog 


out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of { 
the connection ef them, a = A | 
ER > 0 


2. Space that may be taken in by the eye; 
| er of ſight. 8 
he fame throygh- all the neighb'ring nations 


; flew, | 
When naw. the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden. 


Io that cee d me, 
Helpt by the 0 graces find; | 


Which, by the ſplendour of her wiew 


ſons may be | 


Joſhua. | 


|Vie'wek, z. 


| To nymphs and ſwains the vihon of their friends. 


| ; 
3 4. Watch; forbearance of 


Objects near our view. are thought greater than | 
thoſe, of a larger ſize, That are more remote. Locke. | 


Time never will renews | 


+0: ̃ —— 


VIG 


4, In this paſſage the meaning ſeems to be, 10. Diſplay; exhibition to the fight or 


mind, 

To give a right view of this miſtaken part of 
liberty, would any one be a changeling, becaule he 
is leſs determined by wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe 
man ? Locke. 

11. Proſpect of intereſt, | 
No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon 
ſome view or other, which ſerves him for a reaſon. 
| : Locke. 
12. Intention; deſign. . | 
He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers what 
he ſees to the ſtate of things at home; with that 
view he makes all his reflections, . Atterbury. 
With a view to commerce, in returnipg from his 
expedition againſt the Parthians, he paſſed through 
Egypt. | 2+ Arbuthnot. 
Fiſher, the Jeſuit, in the year 1626, ſeconded : 
the cardinal in the ſame plea, and vpon the ſame 
. Views, Materland. 


views. | 


not diſcernible by the fight. 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about 
The pendant world. 

Each ſtair myſteriouſly was meant, nor Rood 
There always, but drawn up to heav'a ſometimes 
FViewleſs. i Milton. 

Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Re paſs d, and viewle/s mix'd with common air. 

pe 

Light-bounding from the earth, at once they 2 


— 


; 
VicesIMA'TION, 2. /: 


tieth man, 
Vreit. 2. J. [vigilia, Latin.] 
1. Watch; devotions performed in the 
cuſtomary hours of reſt. 


So they in heaven their odes and igll tun'd. 
| Milton. 


Bailey. 


- 
1 


keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to 8 
E. 
2. A faſt kept before a holiday. 


He that outlives this day, and fees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigi/ feaſt his neighbours, 
And ſay, to-morrow 1s St. Criſpian. Sbakſpeare, 
And that, which on the Baptiſt's vigi/ ſends 


Harte. 
3. * uſed on the night before a holi- 
ay. 


No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, 


which placed be fore the church door, the vigili are 

to be celebrated that night before them. S. illing fleet. 
The rivals call my muſe another way, 

To ſing their vigils for th* enſuing day. 

eep. 

Though Venus and her ſon ſhould ſpare 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep, 

And for another's joy ſuſpend her ſleep, Muller. 


card-table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which attend 


1, Forbearance of ſleep. 1 

Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably to ſleep, and the 
ſtrong paſſion for his country ſhould have given him 
Ig! 


ance. Broome. 


- Your deeds of war, and all our counſel die? Shak/. 
In this their military care, there were few remark - | 

able occaſions under the duke, ſaving his continual, 

vigilaney, and voluntary hazard of 2 perſon.. 


Watton. 
9 theſe the vigilance ' | 
I dread and-to Jude; thus wrapp'd in miſt 


- 


J. [from wiew,] One who | 


VIE WI ESS. adj. [from view.) Unſeen ; | 


Sbalſpeare. 


| 


| 1, Force; 
Dryden. | 


Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the | 


| Invincible, and vigour ſoon returns,” = Milton, 

No deep wichin her gulf can bold: 15 

Immortal t + Milton, 
The vigexy of this arm was-never yain: . 


i 


| 


N 


Their feet half vie quiver in the ſkies. Pope. | 
vigefemus, Lat.] 
The a& of putting to death every twen. | 


| Shrines! where their wigils pale- eyed virgins | 


3 


2. Mental force; inielloctaal 
3. Energy; eflieacy | pp 


14 


and life. 


VIL 
We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures ; and 

uſe for our behoof the ſtrength of the ox, the ſaga« 
city and vigi/ancy of the dog. Ray. 
3. Guard ; watch. | 
Noeo poſt is free, no place, 
That guard and moſt unuſual vgl | 
Does not attend my taking. Sbalſpeare. 
| In at this gate none paſs 

The wigi/ance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 
Well known from heav'n. . Miles, 


VI'GILANT. adj. wigilam, Lat.] Watche 


ful; circumſpeR ; diligent ; attentive, 
They have. many prayers, but every of them very 
ſhort, as if they were darts thrown out with a kind 
of. ſudden quickneſs; leſt that ant and erect 
attention of mind, which in prayer is very neceſ- 
ſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled through continuance. 


| Hotter. 
Take your places, and be vigilant: 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, 
Let us have knowledge. Shakſpeare. 


The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, 
had notice of the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, that he 
procured the king to ſend a meſſage to the maſter of 
the rolls. Clarendon, 
Vrci1LANTLY, aij, [from wigilant,] 
Watchfully ; attentively ; „ . 
Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo vig lan 
obſerved every motion of the others, as if they had 
lived upon the alarm. Hayward. 
Vr'corous, adj. [from viger, Lat.] For- 


cible; not weakened ; full of ſtrength 


Fam'd for his valour young: | 

At ſea ſucceſsful, vigorous and ſtrong! Waller. 

Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified, but 
returos always freſh and vigorous, Atterbury. 

Though the beginnings of confederacies have been 
always vigerous.and ſucceſsful, their progreſs has 
been generally feeble, and event unfortunate. 

BSE; Davenunt. 
V1'coRousLY. adj. [from vigour.) With 
force ; forcibly ; without weakneſs. 

The prince had two giant ſhips : 

With his one ſo wigoroy/ly he preis'd, 

And flew ſo home, they could not riſe again. 

— Dryden. 
If the fire burns bright and vigorouſly, it is n 
matter by what means it was at firſt kindled. South, 
That prince whoſe cauſe-you eſpouſe ſo vigurou/y, 

is the principal in the war, and you but a ſecond. 


— 


| _. Swift, 
| ViicorousnEss, 2. %. [from vigour.] 
Force; ſtrength. 


He hath given excellent ſufferance and gbr 
neſs to the ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange 
courage, heroical fortitude; invineible reſolution, 
and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VI'GOUR, ». /. [wiger, Latin.) 
ſtrength. Ts 
| Shame to de overcome, 
Would utmoſt wigeur raiſe, and rais'd unite. 


® n ious fire wither'd all their ſtrength 
And of their wonted vigour left them dan d. | 


on. 
The mind and fpirit remains 


Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. 


in theAfrviifubeardts 
Milton 


| e 
| WE | :  "Hiz-deams, unaQtive elſe, their 

2. Watchfulneſs; circumſpeRtion; inceſ- n ann | . 
ſant care, . | x How does Cartofus' at! his finews ftrain, 
Shall Henry's. conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, | The earth's atjraſtive/go1cr to ep ade I Blackwore, 


VILE. 2%. Lo Fre with, Latin,} 


1. Baſe; mean; worthleſs ; ſordid ; deſpi- 
cable v4.45 62 e354 | wat < 


Our caſe were'miſerable; if that where with we 
mott endeavour to pleaſe God, were in his Reht fo 


Of. midnight Vapour, glide obſcure, on Mil. | 


— 


| 


vile and deſpicable us men's ſpeech would 
make it. $10 Th diſdainful Poe * 5 


Dryden. 


* 


— 
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A ſumicd d wile it 


VII. 


| 1 difdaining ſeorn'd, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be fo vile eſteemed. Sbalſp. 
le to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne er ſo vile, | 
This day (ball gentle his condition. Shak/peare. 
O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that, hating viler things, 
Delight in lofty bills, and in delicious ſprings ! 
| ra 
The inhabitants account gold but as a vi/e thi 


n 


1 
Abbot. 


\ 


That finful erfature man elected is, 
And in our place the heavens poſſeſs he muſt ; 
LVile'man, begot of clay, and born of dutt. 

Fairfax. 
A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter of faQ; 


a thing without example not only in man, but the 
| Bentley, 


wvileſt of weeds, 
2, Morally impure; wicked. 
Reſtor'd by thee, vile as 1 am, to place 
Of new acceptance. k ' Milton. 
V1'LeD. adj. [from vile; whence revile. ] 
Abuſive; ſcurrilous; defamatory. 
e granted life to all except to one, who had uſed 
wviled ſpeeches againſt king Edward, Hayward. 
V1'LELY. dv. [from wile.) Baſely ; 
meanly; ſhamefully, 
The Volſcians vilely yielded the town. Sbalſp. 
| How can 1 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, and vilely dragg'd, 
A bloody corſe, about the walls of Troy? A. Philips, 
V1'LENESS. 2. / [from wile, | | 
1. Baſeneſs ; meanneſs; deſpicableneſs. 
His vilengſi us ſhall never awe: | 
But here our ſports ſhall} be, | 
Such as the golden world firſt ſaw, 34 
| Moſt ianocent and free. Drayton. 
Reflect on the eſſential vilene/s of matter, and its 
Impotence to conſerve its own being, 
Conſidering the wvi/ene/s of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to aſk 


te potter, What doſt thou make? Swift, 
2. Moral or intellectual baſeneſs. "+91 
Then, vilengſt of mankind! 
Could none, alas ! repeat me or great, | 
Waſh my pale body, or bewail my fate? Prior. 


VIII I ER. 2. /, {from v.] One that 
vilifies. | F 
To Vi'Lity..v. a, [from wile,] 
1. To debaſe; to degrade ; to make vile. 
Their maker's image 
EForſook them, when themſelves they vilify'd 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took - 
His image whom they ſerv'd. Milton. 
2. To defame; to make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide | | 
To hear bis ſovereign vilify'd. Drayton. 
Tube diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may expect, 
who would put in practice all methods to wi/ify his 
. atbops diſpoſe us to depreſs 208 6 the 
» Man ns diſpoſe us to depreſs and < t 
merit of one riſing in the eſteem of maukind, 


VII I. 2. /. ville, Fr. villa, Lat.] A vil- 


lage; a ſmall collection of houſes, Lit. 
n ͤ whe 
This book gives an account of manurable 
| lands in on. — 1 ot v. Flale. 
VILIA. 2 — Lat.] A country ſeat. 
The antient Romans lay the foundations of their 
villa and palaces within the very borders of the ſea. 
* * | . HRS 19 £0431 $49t:3 "Addiſon. 
At Gs hours diftance from Bizantium's walls, 


Where Boſphorus into the Euzioe falls 


In a gay diſtrict, call}d th* ElyGan vale, 
All vaſt pofſcfſions; juſt the ſame the caſe, 
© "Whether you call them villa, park, or chace. Pope. 
VELLAGE. 3. / {wilage, Fr.] A ſmall 


collection of houſes in the country, leſs | 


” 1 
1 1 £24 "Y F 8 * 
1 7 4 4 4 


Creech, | 


* 
FFF 9—B: A 


on. 
8 


1 V1'LLAaGER. . /. [from willage.] An 4 


9 
* 


, 


8, ropos d for ſale. Harte. ; 


| V1'LLANOUSLY., adv. [from willanous.,) 
Wickedly; baſely. | 
The 3 falified his faith, and 


ö , 


3 


VIL 
You have many enemies, that.know not 
Why they are ſo; but, like-the village cuts, 
Bark when their fellows do. Shakſpeare. 
The country willages were burnt down to the 


ground, Kinolles. 
Thoſe willage-words give us a mean idea of the 
thing. Dryden. 


gave, 
In the vile habit of a village ſlave. P 


habitant of the village. 

Brutus had rather be a vi//ager, 
Than to repute himſelf a fon of Rome 
Under ſuch hard conditions. Shakſpeare. - 

When once hereye ; 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. 
Milton. 

If there are conveniencies of life, which common 
uſe reaches not, it is not reaſon to reject them, be- 
cauſe every villager doth not know them. Locke. 

Vr'LLAaGERY, 2. /. from willage,] Diſtrict 
of villages, 
 _ Robin Goodfellow, are you not he 
That fright the maidens of the vi/lagery # Shakſp. 
VILLAIN. z. /. [ vilain, Fr. villanus, low 
Latin, ] 


The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, 
being in condition of ſlaves and wi/lains, did render 

a greater revenue than if they had been made the 
king's free ſubjects. Davies. 
We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or 
rather villains, who, uſing this time of their ex- 
treme feebleneſs, all together ſet upon them. Sidney. 
.O willain ! villain ! his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain ! unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh wi/- 


lain! ö ph Shakſpeare. 
What in the world 


| , 
That names me traitof, villain-like he lies. Shak/. 
He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a wi/- 
lain, upon the mere impious pretence of his being 
 odious to the parliament. © Clarendon. 
Calm thinking vi//ains, whom no faith could fix; 
Of crooked. counſels, and dark politicks. Pope. 
VULLANAGE. z. /. Ter villain. |] 


1. The ſtate of a villain ; baſe ſervitude. 
They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 
No wretchedneſs is like to fiaful vi/lanage. Spenſer, 
Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there was 
but one freeholder, which was the lord himſelf; all 


fit to be ſworn in juries. 
2, Baſeneſs ; infamy. 

If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſhine ; 
But infamy and vi//anage are thine. Dryaen. 
To Vi'LLAN1ZE, v. 3. [from villain.] To 


debaſe; to degrade ; to defame. 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Could never vil/lanize his father's fame ; 
But, as the firſt, the laft of all the line, | 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine, 
2 i : Dryden. 
Theſe are the fools, whoſe flolidity can baffle all 
arguments; whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in the 


Davies. 


tion ol beaſts. 3 | 
Vr'uLanovs. adj. [from villain.] 
1. Baſe; vile; wicked. | 
2. Sorry; in a familiar ſenſe. 


_ Bentley. 


Thou art my ſon; 1 have partly thy mother's. 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly a villan- 
eus trick of thine eye doth warrant me.Shat/peare. 
3. It is uſed by Shabſpeare to exaggerate 
: 2 ; 
any thing deteſtable. . 

We ſhall loſe our time, | 
And albbe turn'd to barnacles or apes, 
With foreheads wi/lanous low. 


— wot 


Shakſpeare. 


— 


char! 8 
2 "The early village 
lach twice done ſalutagion w 


| 


| Vi'LLANOUSNESS, #, /; 


Seam'd o'er with wounds which his own ſabre | 


— 


1. One who held by a baſe tenure. | 


w_ 


the reſt were but tenants in vi//anage, and were not 


debaſing and villanixing of mankind to the condi- | 


| villanouſlylew 
1 * | 


mes tbe king, as he was bath- 


bs 4 * 
11 


0 1. 


VIN 


. [from villamu.) 
Baſeneſs ; wickedneſs, - 
V1LLANSY. #. . {from villain; willy; 
old French. ] | : 
1. Wiekedneſs; baſeneſs; depravity ; groſi 
atrociouſneſs, | 
Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without ſuch a rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remetſe and innocence. Shatſpea,, 
He is the prince's jeſter; and the commendation 
is not in bis wit, but in his vi//any. Shakſpeave, 


2. A wicked action; a crime. In this ſenſe 


it has a plural, 


No villany, no flagitious action was ever yet 
committed, but a lie was firſt or laſt the principal 
engine to effect it. | South 

Such villanies rous'd Horace into wrath ; ; 
And 'tis more noble to purſue his path, 

Than an old tate, . Dryden, 
VIX LTI ck. adj. [willaticus, Lat.] Be- 
long ing to villages. 
Evening dragon came, 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd, 


Of tame vrllat ict ſoui. Milton. 


| VIII. n. , Lat.] In anatomy, are the 


ſame as fibres; and in botany, ſmall 
bairs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag, 
with which, as a kind of excteſcence, 
ſome trees do abound, Quincy. 
VrLLovs. adj, ¶ villgſus, Lat.] Shaggy; 
rough; furry. | 
The liquor of the ſtomach, which with faſting 
grows ſharp, and the quick ſenſation of the inward 
villous coat of the ſtomach, ſeem to be the cavie 
of the ſenſe of hunger. Arbuthnot. 
VIII“ x EO US. adj ¶ vimineus, Lat.] Made 
of twigs. 9 | 
As in the hive's vimineous dome 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home ; 
Each does her ftudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch aud carry. Prior. 


VINCIBLE. adj. [from vinco, Latin. | 

Conquerable ; ſuperable. 

He not wincible in ſpirit, and well aſſured that 
ſhortneſs of proviſion would in a ſhort time draw 
the ſeditious to ſhorter limits, drew his ſword. 

. Hlayu ard. 
Becauſe twas abſolutely in my power to have at- 
tended more heedfully, there was liberty in the 
principle, the miſtake which influenced the action 
was vincible. | Norris. 
V1'nciBLENESS, 2. /; [from vincible. 
Liableneſs to be overcome. Dig. 


VrincTuaE. z. /. ¶ vinctura, Lat.] A 


binding. Bailey. 
VinDE'MIAL. adj. ¶ vindemia, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a vintage. 
To VINDE'MIATE. v. . [vindemia, Lat.] 
To gather the vinta 


Now windemiate, and take your bees towards the 
expiration of this month. Eviyn. 


VIX DENMIATIOR. 2. . [vindemia, Lat.] 
Grape-gatheriog. _ Bailey, 

To VINDICATE. v. 4. [vindico, Lat.] 

1. To juſtify ; to ſupport; to maintain. 


Where the reſpondent denies any propoſition, the 
opponent muſt _— vindicate and confirm that 
propoſition ; 7. e. he muſt make that propoſition ihe 


concluſion of his hext ſyllogiſm. 
2. To revenge; to avenge. n 
We ought tq have added, how far an holy war is 
to be puriuved z whether to enforce à he belief, and 
to vindicate or puniſh infidelity. Bacon. 
Man is not more inclinable to obey God thas 
manz but God is more powerful to exact ſubjeQion, 
and to vindicate rebellion, | earſin. 
The more numerous the offenders are, the more 
: his juſtice is concerned to windicate the affront. 
| Hi 7 Tillotſon. 
| Afﬀemble ours, and all the Theban race, 
To vindicate on Athens thy Gifgrace, Dryden. 


% | f p 


Waits, 


"> 


o 


VIN 


To aſſert ; to claim with efficacy, 
Never any touch'd upon this way, which our poet 
Dryden. 


* 
juſt! has vindicated to himſelf, 
The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 


ww 
| Dryden. 
To clear; to protect from cenſure. 
God's ways of dealing with us are by propoſition 


Prom all the world ſhall vindicare her trad 


— 4 of the commander, vindicated from our 
| 
— in che hands of his prophets, and of his 


. Hammond. 
i may aſſert eternal providence, 
Asad vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 
' VinDica'TION. 2. /. I vindication, Fr. from 


windicate.)] Defence ; aſſertion; juſtifica- | 


A 
his is no virdication of her conduct. She till 
acts a mean part, and, through fear, becomes an 
accomplice in endeavouring to betray the Gieeks. 

Broome. 


VI DI CATIVE. adj. from vindicate.] Re- | 


vengeful ; given to revenge, 
He, in heat of action, 
Is more windicative than jealous love. Shakſpeare. 
Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate ; 
but in private revenges it is not ſo. Vindicaliue 
rſons live the life of witches, who, as they are 
miſchievous, ſo end they unfortunate. Bacon. 
The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporations 
of a vindicative ſpirit, Howel. 


Do not too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, | 


but what is cenſorious or vindicative ? whereas no 
zeal is ſpiritual, that is not alſo charitable. Shrat. 
Diſtiaguiſh betwixt a paſſion purely vindicative, 
and thoſe counſels where divine juſtice 
innocent. | 
VIX DbICATTOoR. . / [from windicate. ] One 
who vindicates ; an aſſertor. 

He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, 
with the utmoſt rigour; and conſequently a noble 
ſoul is better pleaſed with a jealous vindicator of 

_ Roman liberty, than with a e. 


Viinpicatory, adj. [from windicator,] |. 
1. Punitory ; performing the office of ven. 


eance. 

The afflictions of 
ments to take vengeance of his fins, but probatory 
chaſtiſements to make trial of his graces, Bramhall. 


2. Defenſory ; juſtificatory. 
VinprcTiVE. adj. [from vindidta, Lat.] 
© Given to revenge; revengeful. 

I am vindifive enough to repel force by 2 


= 


n, 
Auguſtus was of a nature too vindifive, to have 
contented bimſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryden, 
Suits are not reparative, but vindifive, when they 
are commenced againſt ioſolvent perſons. 
33 os 25 Kettleueell. 
VII B. z. , vines, Lat.] The plant that 
bears the grape. 


The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a 


- regular order, and expanding in form of a roſe : the 
ovary, which is fituated in the bottom of the flower, 
becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and contains 
many ſmall ſtones in each. The tree is climbing, 
ſending forth claſpers at the joints, by which it 
faſtens itſelf to what plant ſtands near it, and the 
fruit is produced in bunches, The ſpecies arc, 1. 
The wild vine, N call the Claret grape. 
2, The July grape. 3. Ihe th grape, vulgarly 
called — grape. 4. The parſley-leaved 

pe 5. The miller's grape. This is called the 
y in England: the leaves of this fort are 
very much powdered with white in the ſpring, from 

_ whence it had the name of miller's grape. 6. Is 


what is called in Burgandy Pineau, and at Orleans, 


Auverna: it makes very good wine. 7. The white 
chaſſelas, or royal muſcadine: it is a large white 
the juice is very rich. 8. The black chaſ- 


— black muſcadine : the juice is very rich. | 


The ted chaſſelag, or red muſcadine. 10, The 
Purtake grape. 11. The white muſcat, or white 
Frontiniac. 12. The red Frontiniac. 13, 


? 


- 
- 


of terrors and promiſes. To theſe is added the au- 


by the interpotiiion of the greateſt figns and 


avenges the | 


L'E range. | 


Job were no windicatory puniſh- | 


vio 
The white ſweet water, 16. The black ſweet water, 
17. The white muſcadine. 18. The raiſin grape. 
19 The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. 
1he St, Peter's grape, or heſperian. 22. The 
malmſey grape. 23. The malmſey muſcadine. 24. 
The red Hambutigh grape. 25. The black Ham- 
burgh, or warmer grape. 26. The Switzerland 
rape. 27. The white muſca?, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alſo the Jeruſalem muſcat and 
groſs muſcat. 28. The red muſcat, or Frontiniac 
of Alexandria. 29, The white melic grape. 30. 
The white morilloa. 3 1. The Alicant grape. 32. 
The white Auvernat. 33. The grey Auvernat, | 
34. The raiſin muſcat. The late duke of Tuſcany, 
who was very curious in collecting all the forts of 
Italian avd Greek grapes into his vineyards, was 
poſſeſſed of upwards of three hundred ſeveral varie- 
ties, Miller. 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. Sper/. 
In her days every man (hall eat in ſafety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants. Shakſpeare, 
The captain left of the poor to be vine. dreſſers. 
2 Kings. 
Depending wines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing through the green. 
| Pope. 


 Vinerre'TTER. . /. [from wine and rel.) 
A worm that cats vine leaves. 
V1iineGAR, u. he [ vinGigre, Fr.] 
1. Wine grown ſour; eager wine, 
| Vinegar is made by ſetting the veſſel of wine 
againſt the hot ſun ; and therefore vinrgar will not 
burn, much of the finer parts being exhaled. Bacon, 
Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more _ 
| Pope. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour, 
Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 
That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile, 
4 Shakſpeare, 


V1'NEYARD, 2. / [pinxeand, Saxon.] A 
ground planted with vines, 
| Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barb'rous people. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Though ſome had ſo ſurfeited in the vineyards, 
and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 
{ the generoſity of the Spaniards ſent them all home 


* 


ö 


again. Clarendon. 
VIX N Ew ED, or Finney, adj. Mouldy. 
Aiaſau. 


| Vi'xovs. adj. [from vinum, Lat.] H 

the qualities of wine ; conſiſting of wine. 
The motion of the oily _— may be in part due 

to ſome partial ſolution made by the vinous ſpirit. 


„ * Boyle, 
Water will imbibe 
. The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 
A winous flavour. | 
V1i'nTAGE., a. , [vinage, Fr.] The pro- 
duce of the vine fot the year; the time 
in which grapes are gathered. | 
The beſt |. gn in the drieſt vintages. Bacon. 
Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller, 
VIX TAC ER. 2. /. [from vintage.) He who 
gathers the vintage. Ainſaw. 
ViinTnxe, 2. /. from vinum, Lat.] One 
who ſells wine. | 


The vint draw what religion he pleaſes. 
vintner may gion 28 


The vintner, by mixing poiſon with his wines, 


deſtroys more lives than any malignant diſeaſe. , 


Sift, 
Vi'ntay. 2. J. The place where wine is 
ſold. | Ain ſau. 


7 inſt rument of muſick. 
y tongue s uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed val, or a harp. 60 
To ftrain a ſtring, ſtop it with the finger, as in the 
- necks of lutes and vialt. | Bacon. 
The trembling-lute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the 
via beſt. Dr 


aving 


Plilips. | 


V1'or. 2. / {wiolle, Fr. viala, Ital.] A] 


kpeare. | 


1 


V1O 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound g 
Me ſofter aits befit, and ſofter ſtrings N 
Of lute, or //, ſtill more apt for mouruful things. 
| Milton. 
Vr'oLaBLE. adj, [from violabilli, Lat.] 
Such as may be violated or hurt. 
V1oLa'ceous: ad}, [from viola, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling violets, _ | 
To VI'OLATE. v. a. [ viala, Lat.] 
1. To injure; to hurt. 

] queſtion thy bold entrance, 
Employ'd to violate the ſleep of thoſe 
Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs, 

Milton, 
Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, 


May mix with bliſs, and yet = violate, Dryden, 
X * Ceaſe | 3 
To know, what known will vio/ate thy peace, 


3 ; pe. 
2. To infringe; to break any thing vene- 
rable. 
Some of wiolated vows 
Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend. Shakſpeare.. 
Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial qualities 
breaches of ſupernatural laws, do alſo, for that they 
are generally evil, wio/ate in general that principle of 
reaſon, which willeth univerſally to fly from evil, 
E Hooker, 
Thoſe reaſonings which, by violating common 
ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every principle of rational be- 
lief, to ſap the foundations of truth and ſcience, and 
to leave the mind expoſed to all the horrors of ſcepti- 
ciſm. 3 5 Beattie. 
3. To injure by irreverence, 
I would vie/ate my own arm rather than a church. 


| 


X Brown, 
Forbid to violate the ſacred fruit. Milton,” 
4. To raviſh ; to deflour, 
The Sabine's violated charms ' ; 
Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Prior, 


VioLa'rion. 2. [ violatio, Latin, 
1. Infringement or injury of ſomething 
facred or venerable. 
Their right conceit that to perj | is 
due, was not without-good efſeft,” poi he ing the 
courſe of their lives, whb feared the wilful — Fred 
of oaths. d Hecker, 
Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, 
conſidered the wvie/ation of an oath» to be 3 great 
| crime, e | Aal f. 
2. Rape; the act of deflouring, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
|, Of hot and forcing vii, Shak 


 VioLa'ror, 2. J. ¶ violator, Latin.) 

1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 

r 5 
May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, derive 

a bleſſing upon the head of the builders, as laſting 

as the curſe that never fails to reſt upon the ſacrile- 


gious violators of them ! South, 
2. A raviſher. 15 1 
Angelo is an adult'rous tief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin «/jo/a/or.  Sbalſpeare. 
| How does the ſubje& herſelf to the vio/atcr's u 
braidings and inſulcs | „ 7 


: 1: 3%" -1 lth 
 VroLENCE..». . [wiolentia, Latin. 


1. Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. 
To be impriſon'd. in i viewlefs * . 
And blown with reſtleſs vio/ence about. Shakſhearn, 
4 * All the elements * 
t gone to wreck, d iſturbid and forn 
With wjolence of this conflict, 4 „1 
Th' Eternal hung his golden ſeales. Mum 
2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. : 
A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; © 
And the, too deſperate, would not go with-me : 
But, as it ſeems, did violence on herſelf, 
3. Outrage; 1 force. - | 
Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw: . 
The whole earth fill'd with vialence 3. and. all fleſh 
Corrupting each their Wm 
4. Eagernefs ; vehemehce.. 
ſeal 


| 


- 


| 


8 


er 


You all for wich Mn... 5 7 


4 Injury; infringe 


force. N 
6. Extorted; not voluntary. 


Thus vieen(ly redreſs, 


Vroutn, , %½ 


VIP 
ment; „ 5 


We cannot, without offering wlolente to all 
code divine and human, deny an univerfal deluge. 


6. Forcible defloration. © 


Burnet. | 


VroLenT. adj. ¶ violentus, Latin, ] 


1. Forcible ; acting with ſtrength. 
A violent croſs wind blows, | 
2. Produced, or continued by force. 


The poſture we find them in, according to his 
doctrine, myſt be looked upon as unnatural and 


violent ; and no violent ſtate can be perpetual. 
6. Not natural, but brought by force. 


Conqueror death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 


Vialent or ſhameful death their due reward. Million. 


4. Aſſailant; acting by force, 


Some vialent were laid on Humphry's 
9 g | SChahkſpeare. 
A foe ſubtile or vient. ilton. 


5. Unſeaſonably vehement. | 


We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear 
away that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our 
— would ſtorm and repine thereat. Hooker. 
The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, that 


ſuch-wiclents ſhall not take heaven, but hell, by 


How ſoon unſa 


Vows made in pain, as wield and void ! Milion. 
VIoLENTI v. adv. [from walent.] With 


force; forcibly ; vehemently. 


Temperately proceed to what you would 
Flame buraeth more rolently towards the Saen, 
chan in the midſt. 


Antly, nor penal urged rigorouſly. 
Latin.] A flower. 

Alt hack a pol 
what reſembling the papilionaccous flower ; for its 

two upper petals. repreſent the ſtandard; the two fide 

ones the wings; 


.. tail, reſemble 
ariſes the pointal, hieß becomes a three -cornezed 
8 inta three pants, and full of rquodiſh 

$. There are nine {pecies.. Midi- 
When daiſies pied, and wrelets blue, 
Do paint the meadows. much bedight. 5 4. 
Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph that liv'it unſeen, 
By flow Meander's margent.green, | 
Aud in the wisler-embroider'd vale. 
It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think 

- that blue, be in che via/cr inlet, or in our mindonly; 
and only the power of producing it by the texture of 
its parts, to be in the vialet itlelf. Locke. 


[wiolan, French; from 


des 1g Sr Þ z a ringed inſtrument 
of muſick. 187 | 4 
Praiſe with Roots organs, flutes ; +; 1 | 
Praiſe with wis/ing and lutes. -* © * Sandys,” 


+++, Sharp violins proclaim 
Thait jealous pangs and deſperation, 
For the faif diſdaiaful dame. ; 


[from wil.] A player 


4 


ur came out af the beat, and faſtened on his 


4. 


* 
re- 


— 


Decay of Piety. 


a 3. a 0.22 


| on. 
Ancient privileges muſt not, without great neceſ- 
fities, be revoked, nar forſeitures be ekacted vio- 


Vi'orx 1. i. * violette, French; viola, 
talous anomalous flower, ſome- 


but the lower dich ends in a 
es the iris, Out if — rant, 


Milian. 


VIII R 
thing miſchievous. 
Where is this viper, 


That would depopulate the city, and 
every man himſelf ? 


2. Any 


longing to a viper. 
Vir ERous. ady. ¶ viperens, 


My tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a vip'rous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 


We are peremptory to diſpatch 
This vip*rows traitor. 
Some vip rous ctitick may bereave 


Vir ER's bugloſe. n. . [echium, Latin. ] 
A plant. 
Each flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which are 
in form of a wiper's head. - Miller, 
Viyen's graſs, n. /. [/corzonera, Latin. } 
A plant. | 
VIRA'GO. . /. [Latin,] 
1. A female warriour ; a woman with the 
qualities of a man. | 
Melpomene is repreſented like a wirago, or 
manly lady, with a majeſtic and grave counte- 
nance. | Peacbam. 
To arms l to arms the fierce virago cries, 
And ſwiſt as lightning to the combat flies. Pope. 


2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for 


an impudent turbulent woman. . 
VIII SLAY. 1. [ virelay, virelai, Fr.] 
A ſort of little ancient French poem, 


that confiſted only of two rhymes and 


ſhort verſes, with ſtops. L' Acad. 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk,_ 

As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days; 

But if thou algate luſt like wire/ays, | 

And looſer ſongs of love to underiong. 
The band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady ſung a virelay : 

And ſtill at every cloſe ſhe would repeat 

The burden of the ſong, The daiſy is ſo ſweet. 


Vi'xenT. adj. Lire, Latin,] Green; 
not faded. 


Ia theſe, yet freſh and virent, they carve out the 


figures of men and women. Brown. 


IVires. 2. virga, Latin; better verge, 


from verge, French.] A dean's mace, 
Bauppoſe him now a dean compleat, 
Devon diy lolling in his ſeat ; | | 
Tue filver wirge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underoeath his cuſhion fide. Seoift. 
Latin. ] | | Ne 
t. A maid ; a woman unacquainted with 
This aſpect of mine hath fear'd the valiant; _ 

The beſt regarded virgint of our clime 


3. Any thing untouched or unmingled; 
pure; as, virgin honey. 


wax. 

ire. | | Voodwyard. 
Below the upper was a bed of ſand oi 
which L weighed, together with the virgin-mou 


Derbam 


Sbalſpeare. 
VI r ERI NE. adj. | viperinus, Latin. ] Be. 


Latin ; from 


viper. ] Having the qualities of a viper. 


Shakſpeare. 


Shalſpeare. 
Th opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. Daniel. 


| 


Spenſer, 


VIRGIN. a. J. [wierge, French; wirgo, | 


1 have found virgin earth in r 


4 
, 
d. 


5 


: 
. 


: 
[ 
f 


} 


J 


VI Aru. adj. orriuel, Fr. from virtue. 


Have lov'd it top. - | are, 
| .  Senſeleſs bauble! | 
Art thou a feodary for this act, and look'ſt | 
' So virgin- like without? Sha e. 
The damſel was very fair, aud a virgin. Geng/is. 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, * 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator, Shakſpeare. | 
Much leſs can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley. 
2. A woman not a mother. Unuſual. 
Vet virgin of Proſerpina from. Jove. Milton. 


VIRI LE. adj. [wirilis, nay 
Ee 


2. Power of procreation. 


| 


—— 


VI R 
5 e a - 4 « 

4. The fign of the zodiack in which 
ſon is in Auguſt. res 
f Thence down amain by Leo and the oh 


2 lil 
VIII. adj. Befitting a virgin; faitable 
to a virgin; maidenly. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet toſed 
over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe den 


mme appearance of a naked blind boy? Shakſpeare, 


What ſays the filver with her virgin hue? 


Shak 
With eaſe a brother overceme oY 
The formal decencies of virgin ſhame. Coley, 

As I look upon you all to be ſo many great ble. 
fings of a married ſtate; fo 1 leave it to your choice, 
either to do as J have done, or to aſpire aſter higher 
degrees of perfeCtion in a virgin ſtate of life. Lau. 
To V1'RGIN. v. 2. [a cant word.] To 

play the virgin. | | 

| A kiſs 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge, 
I carried from thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgirn'd it eber ſince. Shakſpeare, 
V1'xG1NaL, adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; 
maidenly ; pertaining to a virgin. 

On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 

Of chaſtity and honour virginal. Fairy Qucen. 
Tears wirginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, _- 

Shalt to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shakſ, 

Purity is a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtructure, re- 
ſtraining of all defires of the fleſh within the known 
limits of conjugal or wvirginal chaſtity. Hammond. 
To Vi'RGINAL. v. 3. To pat; to itrike 
as on the 1 A cant word. 

Still virginalling upon thy palm. Shahſpeare. 
VrsGINAL. 2. /. [more uſually wvirginals.| 
A muſical inſtrument fo called, becauſe 

commonly uſed by young ladies, 

The muſician hath produced two means of ſtrain. 
ing ſtrings. The one is ſtopping them with the 
finger, as in the necks of lutes and viols; the other 
is the ſhortneſs of the ſtring, as in harps and virgi. 
nals. | Bacon. 


Vixerarry. an J. [wirginitas, Latin.] 


Maidenhead ; unacquaintance with man. 


You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To truſt the — of nv 
And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich worth of your wirgizity. Shakſpeare. 
Natural virginity of itfelf is not a ſtate more ac- 
ceptable to God ; but that which is choſen in ordec 
to the conveniences of religion, and ſeparation from 
worldly incumbrances, | ' Taylor, 


Belonging 


Py. 
4 


to man; not puerile; not feminine. 
VIII TLI rr. A. J. wirilits, Fr. wvirilitas, 
Lat. from wirile. | ; L036 2476 
1. Manhood; character of man. 

The lady made generous advances to the borders 
of wirility. Rambier, 


The great chmaRterical was paſt, before they begat 


| | children, or gave any teſtimony of their uiii: 


for none begat children before the age of fixty- five, 


Brown. 


VirmrtuIoN, P e [properly vermilion.] 


A red colour. 
Ale, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 


Wich a wirmilion dye his temples ſtain'd. Roſcomm. 


[| 


HFaving the efficacy without the ſenſible 
or material part. 
Metalline waters have virtual! cold in them. 


any 3 
Tapers of White wax, commonly called virgin 
wax, burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow. 


pan . 


Put therefore wood into ſmith's water, and try whe- 

ther it will not harden. Bacos. 
Hleat and cold have a-wiriza/ tranſition, without 
|- communication of ſubſtance. | Bacon. 
Loe not the, heav'oly ſpirits? And how their 


| Expreſs they 2 by looks only? or, do they mix 
Icradiance 2 vinyl, arimmediate wach h Milton. 


VIX. 
25 Every kind that lives, 
* Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. 


LEM _ Milton 
Neither an actual or wir/za/ intention of the 


, "ind; but only that which may be gathered from 


: the outward acts. Stilling fleet. 

VigeTUA'LiTY. 1. . [from viriual. 
Efficacy. x. | 

Ia one grain of corn there lie th dormant a virtu- 


ality of many other, and from thence ſometimes 
an hundred ears, | Brown, 
V1iikTUALLY. adv. [from virtual.] In 
effect, though not materially. 
They ate virtually contained in other words till 
continued. | Hammond. 
Bauch is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the peo- 
ple virtually give their approbation to every thing 
they are bound to obey. Addiſon. 
To VI'RTUATE. v. @. from wirtze.) To 
make efficacious. Not uſed. 
-- Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of 
being affimilated to the innate heat, and radical 
_ moiſture z or atleaſt virtuated with a power of gene- 
rating the ſaid eſſentials. 


VI'RTUE. 2. / [wirtus, Lat.] 
1. Moral goodneſs: oppoſed to vice. 


Either I'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that 
_ Falſtaff. Shakſpeare, 
Ĩ! there's a power above us, © 7 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


_ 

Virtue only makes our bliſs below. ope. 
The character of prince Henry is improved by 
Shakeſpeare ; and through the veil of his vices and 

| irregularities, we ſee a dawn of greatneſs and virtue. 


Shakſpeare illuſtrated. 


2. A particular moral excellence. 
In Belmont is a lady, | 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues. 
Remember all his virtues, 

And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. 


| 3 Addiſon. 
3. Medicinal quality. 
A All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtuet of the earth, % 
Be aidant and remediate. \ Shakſpeare. - 


The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that 
feedeth upon the mountains; and that without vi- 
tue from thoſe that feed in the vallies. Bacon, 
4. Medicinal efficacy. 
An eſſay writer muſt practiſe the chymical me- 
' thod and give the virtue of a full draughtin a few 
. Madiſon, 
5. Efficacy; power. Before virtue is uſed 
ſometimes by and ſometimes in; by ir 
virtue is meant in conſequence of the 
virtue. | 
If neither words nor herbs will do, I'll 9 ſtones z 
for there's a virtue in them. L'Eftrange. 


Where there is a full E to pleaſe ** * 
„ by virtue thereo | 


what a. man can doy by 

ACCEe ted, | 2 f South, 
The are not ſure by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the 

3 certainly follows from the premiſes. Locke. 


This they ſhall attain, partly i= virtue of the | 
promiſe made by God, and partly ix wirize of | 
Atterbury. | 
by virtue of | 


piety. 

m He uſed to travel through Greece, 4 ; 
this fable, which procured him reception in all the 
towns. Addiſon. 


turned him about. 


ars. 
7. Secret agency ; efficacy, without vilible | 


or material action. 8 
. She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs; 
Yet no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. 


8. Bravery ; valour. 5 ; 
©  Troſt us thy Gogle wirtue 3 for thy ſoldiers. 
Took. their diſcharge. — - + +. Shakſpeare, 
The conqueſt of Paleſtine with ſingular virtue 

Vol, II. e 36% + CS. 


/ 


"ms 


| | they performed, and held 


Harvey. | 


© Shakſpearg. 


Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone arſe vary | 


Davies. | 


VIX 


generations. Raleigh. 


9. Excellence; that which gives excel- 
lence. 


In the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the œco- 
romy of poems is better obſerved than in Terence; 
who thought the ſole grace and virtue of their fable, 
the ſticking in of ſentences, as ours do the forcing in 
of jeſts. | Ben Junſin. 

10. One of the orders of the celeſtial hie- 
rarchy. 


Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtuer, 

pow'rs. Milton. 

A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly. 


VirTUuELESs. adj. [from virtue. ] 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue, 


2. Not having efficacy ; without operating 
qualities. | | 
All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave 
them, would become altogether ſilent, wirtue/eſs, 
and dead. Raleigh. 
Vairtuelgſi ſhe wiſh'd all herbs and charms, 
Wherewith falſe men increaſe their patients' harms. 


Tickel, 


Fairfax. 

Some would make thoſe glorious creatures virtze- 

eſs. Hlatewill. 
VIRTUOSO. n. J. IItalian.] A man 


{killed in antique or natural curioſities; 


a man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary, or 
architecture. | 


Methinks thoſe generous virtug/i Twell in a higher 
region than other mortals. Glanville, 
Virtuaſo, the Italians call a man who loves the 
noble arts, and is a critick in them. And amongſt 
our French painters, the word wvertueux is under- 
ſtood in the ſame ſignification. Daten. 
This building was beheld with admiration by the 
virtusfi of that time. Taler. 


work; and the wirtuoſes of France covered a little 
vault with artificial ſnow. | 


VI'RTUOUS. 44). from wirtue.] 


practices. $ 
If his oceaſion were not virtuous, 

I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully, Shakſpeare. 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. . 

What ſhe wills to do or ſay, 

Is wiſeſt, virtzouſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt, 
Favour'd of heav'n, who finds 

One virtuous rarely found, + 

That in domeſtick good combines: 

Happy that houſe! his way to peace is 


ſmooth, 

| ; 11. Milton. 
Since there is that neceſſity of it for God's ſer- 
vice, and all virizous ends, it cannot in its own 
nature be a thing offenſive and unlawful to vs. 
$5 Kettle tvorib. 

2. applied to a woman.] Chaſte. 

Miſtreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the wirtors crea- 

ture, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband ! 


Shakſpeare. 


* 


— 


3. Done in couſequence of moral 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to vir!zous acts inflames the mind, Dryden. 


led to a virtuors life, and what great and glorious 
things God has done for you, and to make you in love 


: 


. 9 


Eſficacious; powerful. 
Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 
Which, with her vir/uoxs drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade. 
With one virtuous touch, th! arch-chemic ſun 
Produces with terreſtrial humour mix'd, 
Here in the dark, ſo many precious things. Milton. 


Out of his hand 


. 
* 


Showers of rain are now met with in every water- 


with every thing that can promote his glory. Law. | 


Chapman. | 


that kingdom ſome few| 


Addiſon. 


1. Morally good: applied to perſons and 


Milton. | 


goodneſs, | 


Contider how often, how powerfully you are cal- | 


5- Having wonderful or eminent proper- | 


y 


FS. 9 


Lifting up his virtzox: ſtaff on high, 


He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed. 
| Spenſer. 
He own'd the wirtuoxs ring and glaſs. Milton. 


6, Having medicinal qualities. 

Some obſerve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and 
another without virtue; the wvirizous is taken from 
the beaſt that feedeth where there are theriaca 
herbs; and that without virtue, from thoſe that feed 
where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon, 

The ladies ſought around 
For wirtuous herbs; which gather'd from the 
ground, 
They ſqueez'd the juice, and cooling ointment made. 
Dryden. 
ViigTvovusLY, adv, | from wirtuous.] In 


a virtuous manner according to the rules 
of vir tue. 


The gods are my witneſſes, I deſire to do virtu- 
ly. Sidney, 
In ſum, they taught the world no leſs virtzuou/ly 
how to die, than they had done before how to live, 
Hooker. 
They that mean virtuciſly, and yet do ſo, 
The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav'n. 
Shakſpeare. 
Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 
But our paſt life, when virizorfly ſpent, 
Muſt to our age thoſe happy truits preſent. 
Denbam. 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years 
old, who has been vir{zouſly educated, Addiſor. 
ViirruousNEss. 2. J. [from wirtuous.] 
The ſtate or character of being virtu- 


Ous. 


Many other adventures ate intermeddled; as the 
love of Britomert, and wvirtuouſneſs of Belphæbe; 
and the laſciviouſneſs of Helenora. Spenſer, 


ViiRULENGE, Iz. / [from wiralent,] 
ViruLknCY, F Mental poiſon ; malig. 
nity ; acrimony of temper ; bitterneſs, 

Diſputes in religion are mingled with wirulency 
and bitterneſs,” . Decay of Piety. 
Men by unworthy malice and impotent viene e 
had highly diſobliged him. «ll, 
It inſtils into their minds the utmoſt virulence, 
inſtead of that charity which is the perſection and 
ornament of religion. Addiſon, 
The whigs might eafily have maintained a majo- 
rity among the clergy, if they had not too much 
encouraged intemperance of ſpeech, and wirulence 
of pen, in the molt proſtitute of their party. Swift, 
V1iruULENT. adj, [wirulent, Fr, wirulen- 
tut, Latin, ] 


1. Poiſonous.z venemous. 6 


0 


nant. 


VreuLenTLY. adv, [from wirulent.] 
Malignantly ; with bitterneſs, 


Vi'saGr. x. J,. [viſage, Fr. viſaggio, Ital.] 


Face ; countenance ; look. It is now 


rarely uſed hut with ſome ideas of diſlike 
or horrour. | ao 
Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vi/age in the wat'ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed 1 
| | Shakſpeare, 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails, 
She'll flea Tee viſage. Sbaſiſpeare. 
a reto ſerves mercy, 0 
But to confront the uiſage of offence? Sbalſpeare. 


4 With hoſtile frown, 


And wiſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began. Millan. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 

His gory viſage down the ſtream was ſent | 

Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore 


Love and beauty Riill that vi "ud 
Death'cannot fright 'em from 2 lace. 


To Vi'sCERATE. v. a, [viſcera, Latin. ] 
- To embowel ; to exenterate,  - | 


That eiu nus fieel he rudely ſnatch'd * 
* - | 


2, Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malig- 


i 
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8 vis 
' VISCID. adj. Lie, Lat.] Glutin- 


. ous; tenacious, 

Viscr'vrty, x. /. [from wiſcid,] 

1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity ; ropineſs. 
This motion in ſome — creatures may be 


weak, in reſpe ct to the viſcidity of what is taken, 
ſo as not to de able to propel it. Arbuthnot 


2. Glutinous concretion. 


Catharticks of mercurials Ro _ 2¹ _ | 


dities by their typticity. | Floyer. 
* Visco'siTY, x. /. lief, Fr. from 
wiſcous. 


1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity. 
The air being ien with the animal fluids, de- 
termines their condition as to rarity, denſity, > ca 
ty, tenuity. Arbut 
2. A glutinous ſubſtance. . 


A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvjum, | 


| after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is ob- 
fervable in drops of 1 and ſeminal * 
own. 
3 Viſcount ſignifies as " woke as * 
which two words there is no other + bony 
that the one comes from our conquerors the Nor- 
— and * our * the Saxons. 
ſcount alſo ſigniſies a d of nobility next to an 
— which 3 name of office he _ one 
dignity, never heard MATE nry vi. 
— . Cowell. 


Vrsco'uxTess. 2. , [from wiſcount. 
Viſcount and wiſcounteſs are pronounced 
wvicount and wicounteſs. 
viſcount; a peereſs of the fourth order. 


Vis cous. adj, [viſqueux, Fr. wiſceſus, | 


Lat.] Glutinous ; ſticky; tenacious. 
The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that 
it hath a ſubtile ſpirit, which ſevereth and divideth 
any thing that is foul and viſcous. 


Bacon. * 
olly is of ſo viſcoxs a juice as they make bird- | 


lime of the bark. Bacon. 
Visis LITT. 2. 1. [wiſibilire, Fr. from 
= ] 


. The fiate or quality of being percepti- 


"Be by the eye. 
- The colours * S into a 
darkened room, do much for their eifivility 


upon the dimneſs of the light they are beheld by. 


2. State of being apparent, or openly iſ- | 


coverable z conſpicuouſneſ.. 


They p roduced this as an inftance againſt the per- | 
petual viShility of the church, and he brings it to 


prove that i t ceaſed to be a true church. 
' Srilling fleet. 


In theſe, the eh and example of or virtues | 


will chiefly coufitt. | Rogers. 
_ VISIBLE. . / Perceptibility by the eye. 
Vifibles work upon a looking-glaſs, which is like 


the pupil of the and audibles upon the places 
ofechs, which relemdle the cavern of the ear. 


vi- $1BLE. adj. [vifble, Fr. vifebilis, Lat.] 


1. Perceptible by t the eye. 


On this mount . under this wee 
Stood vue; and ! 
Here with him at this b talk d. Milton. 
Each thought was vifidle, that roll d bug. vey ON | 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur' hours are ſeen 


Dryden. ; 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 


with advantage z but if he degaparyee. | * 
| tis ks, the leaſt ſpot is wide on ermine. 
What's true beauty but fair virtue 's face, 
Virwe made vi in outward grace? 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. 
6 


N. 
ſpirits 


'VisrBLeNmss. „ % {from wi/fble,} State 


The lady of a 


1 


VIS. 
F 
or quality of bein 1 
V1'S1BLY, adv. linden vifible,] In a man- 
ner perceptible by the eye. 

The day being v:;fibly governed by the ſun, is a 


little looger than the revolution of the equator; ſo 
much as is occaſioned by the advance of the ſun in 


his annual contrary motion along the aac; 
By the head we make known more 3 our 


67 e a-word. 
VISION. ». /. [wifn, Fr, vifo, Lat.] 


1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing. 

Anatomiſts, when they have taken off from the 
bottom of the eye that outward and moſt thick coat 
called the dura mater, can then ſee through the 
CE coats, the pictures of objects lively 1 


Theſe theorems being admitted into an there 
would be ſcope enough of handling that ſcience vo- 
luminouſly, after a new manner; not only by teach- 
ing thoſe things which tend to the perfection of 
viſion, but alſo by determining mathematically all 
- - kinds of phaznomena of colours which could be pro- 
duced by refractions. 3 


2. The act of ſeeing. 

Vifien in the next life is the perſecting of faith 
in this 3 or faith here is turned into vi#92 there, as 
Ka ol into enjoying. Hammond. 

A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre; 
5 phantom. 
The day ſeems long, but night is odious; 


No fleep, but dreams; no dreams, but _ 
ſtrange. Si 
Laſt 0 the very gods ſhew'd me a vifiow. 
Shatſpeare. 
God's mother — to appear to me; 
And, in a v5 of majeſty 
Wild mt to leave my baſe vocation. 
To call by 55 den bis Acker bouſe, 
viften, is 
Tool land which he will ſhew him. Milton. 
4. A dream; ſomething ſhown in a dream. 
A dream happens to a ſleeping, a viſion 
may happen to a waking man, A dream 
is — ed natural, a — miraculous ; 


bot they are confounded. - 


His dream returos ; 2 — 
The murd' ter s come; — men 
*T was but a viſor ſtill, and vifors are but vain. 


The idea ofany thing in our mind no more proves 
| "the exiſtence of that thing, than the viſions of a 
dream make a true hiſtory. | 


8 adj. [vifanzaire, Fr. from 
. fected by phantoms; diſpoſed to re- 


ceive impreſſions on the imagination. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 1 
N. 


£ 


Or lull to reſt the v; maid. 
inary; not real; ' ſeen in a dream; 
perceived by the imagination only. 
The hounds at nearer di hoatſely Lav bal 
The hunter cloſe purſy'd the 8 


n 

: i ſame place in the real heart, 

__ that lhadin one. 

8 . — 
was anguine | 

— dad wrought the nation up to. 


5 Fo „E 
| ST. 
Fd T whoſe imagination 


26 


Vision ARY. 


n 


ſupplications, our threatenings: enough to ſee the | 


+ 


Hou the theſe pictures, propagated b | 
2 of the optick nerves into ; my 
are the cauſe of von. - Newton. 


3 


1. To 80 to ſee. 
Tou muſt go viſt the lady that lies in —1 / 
her with my prayers ; but I cannot go thither, 
Shakſpeare, 
Virgins vH ted my angel pow'rs. Pepe 
2. [In ſcriptural language.] To ſend 
good or evil judic ially. 
When God vj/eth, what ſhall I anſwer him? 
Thou ſhalt be ed of the Lord with ther 
God viſt thee in good things. LN 


That venerable body is in little concern aftcr what 
manner their mortal enemies intend to treat them, 
whenever God ſhall viſit us with ſo fatal an event, 
Swift, 
3+ To ſalute with a preſent. 
Samſon wifited his wife with a kid. Fudgez, 


4. To come to ſurvey, with judicial au. 
thority, 

e eee ir his dioceſe every year 
To Var, v. . To keep up the — 
courſe of ceremonial ſalutations at the 


houſes of each other. 

Whilſt ſhe was under her mother ſhe was forced 
to de genteel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at 
nights, to be in the folly of every faſhion, and alway; 
vifiting on OS Law, 
Vi'sit. z. . [wifite, Fr. from the verb.] 

The act of going to ſee another, 

In a defigned or accidental vit, let ſome one take 

a book, which may be agreeable, and read in it. 
Watts, 

If this woman would make fewer wifs, or not be 
always talkative, they would neither of them find it 
balf ſo hard to be affected with religion. Law. 


VI sI TABLE. adj. [from wvifit.] Liable 
to be viſited. 
All hoſpitals built ſince the reformation, are ©i/- 
able by the king or lord chancellor. AJ Fe. 
VI SI TAN r. 2. / [from vt. One who 
goes to ſee another. 
He alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not un iv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
While the great vifizant approach'd nabe, 
ilton. 
One viſit begins an acquaintance ;z and when the 
van comes again, he is N e R 
out 
Edward the firſt, who had been a wiffrart in 
Spain, upon action in the Holy Land, fixed both our 
| by the meaſures of the caſt. Arbuthnot, 
Griev'd that a vitam fo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour d, at a monarch's gate, 
loftaot he flew. Pepe. 
Acquainted with the world, and quite well bre, 
Drufa receives her viftants in bed. Tourg, 
Vistrariox. 2. /. [vifite, Lat.] 


1. The act of viſiting. 
He comes not 

Like to his father's greatneſs ; his 
So out of circumftance and ſudden, tells us, 
— A — nt fram d, but forc'd 3 

and acci | ws, 
kn would you with Aon 
 —— Nothiog but peace and gentle viſitation. 


7:6 

2. Object of viſits. 

O ben, 
My early viftation, and my laſt. Mit::n. 
3 [wi * Fr.] Judicial vifit or per- 
lation. 

Your grace, in your metropolitical riftation, hath 
in taking this into your religious 


begun a 
. 


Whites 
— 


»— * 


| 


| 
ber. 
| 


This account exceodedall the Nactambul or vi. | 


11 have met with. 


fonarie 
* lovely viſenery gave Err 
IDE. ur, Fr, WL. 


ö 


* 
_—_ 

| FG 

=% * 


dioceſe 
8 — 
ENS his churches; and then ought to ferd 
—— — —— 
deacon's viſitation. 74 
4-" Judicial ENCE Cots uo uf- 
ferivg judicial 


VIS 
That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou 
rea left, thou ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy v. 
tation... For many ſecrets of religion are not per- 
ecived till they be felt, and are not felt but in the 
of a great calamity. _ Taylor. 

z. Communication of divine love. 
The moſt comſortable vital God hath ſent 
men from above, have. taken eſpecially the times of 
prayer as their moſt natural opportunities. Hooker, 


V1is1TaTto'r ial. adj, [from wiſitor. ] Be- 
longing to a judicial viſitor. | 
Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of 
common right execute this vifratorial power in his 
archdeaconry : but others ſay that an archdeacon 


has a vi/iatorial power only of common right per 
modum 's ſcrutinii, as being biſhop's vicar. 


Ayiiffe. 
VIII TER. #./. [from vit. 
1. One who comes to ſee another. 
Here's ado to lock up and honour from 
the acceſs of gentle viſitors. Shakſpeare. 
Vou ſee this confluence, this great flood of vi/rers. 


of going here and there. Harvey. 

have a large houſe, yet I ſhould hardly prevail to 
find one wiftter, if I were not able to hire him with 
a bottle of wine. Swift. 


2. [wifiteur, Fr.] An occafional judge; 


one who regulates the diſorders of any 
ſociety. 1 
The vi orthodox 
otlon, 


Ts, - kim you rad c ang fickly ſtate refer; 
Your charter claims him as your vifiter., Garth, 
Whatever abuſes have crept into the univerſities, 
might be te formed by ſtrict injunctions to the vi/i- 
ters and heads of houſes. Swift. 
Vi%ive. adj. [viff, Fr. viſus, Latin] 
Formed 1 


in the act char, 
This happens when the axis of the cones, 
diffuſed from the object, fall notupon the ſame plane; 


— than that which enters the other 
8 Hou. 
VI 5n0MrY. 2. J. [corrupted from phy/iog- 

nomy.] Face; countenance. Not in 

. Twelve gods do fit around in royal ſtate, 

And Jove in midſt with awful —_ 

To judge the ftrife between them late 
Each of the gods by his like vi 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow'r imperial. Spenſer. 
VI/SOR. x. /. [This word is variouſly 

written, viſard, wiſer, viſor, vizard, 

wizor. I prefer vier, as neareſt the Latin 
wiſas, and concurring with uzſage, a kin- 
dred word: wifere, Fr.] A maſk uſed 
to disfigure and diſguiſe. See Vizanv. 
I fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my goverament 


| And caſt her colours dyed deep in grain, 
| To ſeem like iruth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, 
Made i 


nu ele. 
with uſe of evil deeds, 


Tube Cyclops, a people of Sicily, 
<ruclty, mi perhaps, in their wars uſe a head- 
Swarms of knaves the wiz quite diſgrace, 

And hide fecure behind a naked face. Young. 


they, with- 


| 


| 


VI dong. adj. [from ver.] —ê— 


TK 

Hence _ thy brew'd enchantments,. foul de- 

ceiver 
Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
With viſor'd falſhood and baſe forgery? Milton. 
VISTA. n./. [ltalian.] View; proſpect 
through an avenue. 

In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the 
dome, if he looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the 
ſpacious hollow of the cupola, that makes one of 
the beautifuleſt vifas that the eye can paſs wy, 


Addiſon. 
The finiſh'd garden to the view 
Its vifas opens, and its alleys green. on. 


VI SVAL. adj. Lene French.] Uſed in 
ſight; exerciling the power of ſight; in- 
ſtrumental to fight. 


An eye thruſt forth ſo as it hangs a pretty diſtance | 


by the viſual nerve, hath been without any power 
of ſight ; and yet, after being replaced, recovered 
fight. Bacon. 
Nor thinke my hurt offeads me; for my fire 
Can ſoone repoſe in it the viſual fire, 
„„ otfual 
o o clear, ſharpen'd hi ra 
To objects diſtant 8 
Then purg'd with —_ and rue 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſ*2, Milton. 
VIVAL. adj. [itli, Tan! 
1, Contributing to life; neceſſary to life, 
His heart, broken with unkindneſs and affliction, 
ſtretched ſo far beyond his limits with this exceſs 
of comfort, as it was able no longer to keep ſafe his 
vital ſpirits. Sidney. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair ; 
The ſun's mild luftre warms the vital air. Pope, 
2, Relating to life. 
7 ph's vital * be cut . 
ith of cord, and vile reproac 
s d Sbalſpeare. 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a- pace. Dryden. 
3. Containing life, 

Spirits that live throughout ; 
Vital in every part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver or reivs, 

Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton. 
His brooding e outſpreads 
wi t $ 
And vital A and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs. Milton. 
4. Being the ſeat of life. 
The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vita! part. Pope. 
5. So diſpoſed as to live, Little uſed, and 
rather Latin than Engliſh. 
Py and Hi not onl 
birth of the ſeventh month to be vital, 
eighth © j a but the progreſſion thereto to be 


meaſured ' Brown, 
6. Eflentia 5 chiefly . 
Know, grief's vital part 
Coofiſts in nature, not in art, Bitzen Corber. 
Vita'tiTY. 2. /. from vital.] Power 
of ſubſiſting in life. 


Whether that motion, vita/ity and operation were 
by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is only known 
God | 


to : - n Raleigh. 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies on ſeed 

idence bath endued all ſeed wich a —— 

that it by aoy accident it happen not to ger- 

: — year, it will continue its fæœeundity 

tweaty or thirty years. Ray. 


* 


V1'TALLY. adv. [from vital.] In ſuch a 


manner as to give life. 

The organical ſtructure of human bodies, whereby 
they are fitted to live and move, and be vitally in- 
formed by the ſoul, is the workmanſhip of 2 moſt 


TX 


17TELLARY, 1. J. from vitellus, Latin, ] 
j The place where the yolk of the egg 
j ſwims in the white, 
A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, how 
| the ſperm of the cock attaineth into every egg i fince 
the vite/lary or place of the yolk is very high. 
rows, 
To VI'TIATE, v. a. ¶ vitio, Latin.] To 
* * ; to ſpoil ; to make leſs pure. 
ſun in his garden gives him the purity of 
viſible objets, and of true nature before (he was vi- 
tiated by lutury. ' #Evehlyn. 
The organs of ſpeech are managed by ſo many 
muſcles, that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, though 
often ſomewhat vitiated as to ſome particular letters, 
Holder. 
Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a 
fermentation of thoſe vitiated humours, precipitate 
into putrid fevers, Harvey. 
This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will «itiate 
the taſte of the readers, and miſguide many of them 


in their judgments, where to approve and where to 
pe 8 Garth, 


A tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental 
words, in ſome men's opinion, vitiates baptiſm, 


Ayliffe, 

Vitia/rION. 2. . [from viliate. — 
pravation; corruption. 

The ſoreſaid extenuation of the body is imputed 


to the blood's witiaticn by malign putrid vapours 
ſmoking throughout the veſſels. vey » 


To VITILITIGATE. v. 2. \witioſur and 
litigo, Latin.] To contend in law litigi- 
ouſly and cavillouſly. 


\ VITILITIGA'TION, 1. /. {from witilitie 
gate. | Contention ; cavillation, 


Pl you, by right ratiocination, 
Toleave your witdhtigetion. Hudibrats 


ViTto'siTY, . . [from witio/ns, Latin.] 
Depravity; corruption, 

He charges it wholly the corruption, 
verieneſs, and vitiaſiy of man's will, as the only 
cauſe that rendered all the arguments his doctrine 
came clothed with, unſucceſsful. South, 

1 3 adj. [ vicieux, French; vitigſus, 

tin. 

1. Corrupt ; wicked; oppoſite to virtuous, 
It is rather applied to habitual faults, 
than criminal actions. It is uſed of per- 
ſons and practices. 1 

Make known 
It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulneſs | 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace. Sbalſprarr. 
Witneſs th* irreverent ſon 
Of him who built the ark ; who for the ſhame 
Done to his ſather, heard his heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants,* on his vitious race, Milton, 

Wit 's what the vitious ſear, the virtuous ſhun ; 
By fools tis bated, and by knaves undone. Pope, 

No troops abroad ate ſo ill diſciplined as the 
Engliſh ; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while 
the common ſoldiers have before their eyes the 
*Corrapt; having phyſicat ill qualities 

2. Co - havin 1 ill qualities. 

When enen high, it is 
full of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. . Forſe 

Here, from the wvitious air and ſickly ſkies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation riſe, Dryden, 

Vr'TIOusLY. adv. (from witiazr,] Not 
virtuoufly ; corruptly, 

VrTIousnE5s. x, /. [from witions ] Cor. 
ruptneſs ; ſtate of being vitious. 

| When we in out ulticaſugſi grow hard, 


4 


| V 


wiſc, powerful, and beneficent maker. Hen ie. The wile gods ſeal our eyes, _ Shakſpeare. 

Vi'raLs. =. J [Without the fingular.}| and il mores View: molt ui che Ss 
Parts eſſential to life, + | { (ovgue and the ruler's ſcepter with authority. 

By fits my ſwelling grief appears, | | South, 

Io ribog fy —— — 2 — | VETREOUS. ag}. {witre, French; vin u, 

The filet, Gow, coolumiog : | Eun] 2 ; confilting of glaſs ; re 

And melt my very foul away. x | 


55 © 
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„„ 

The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the 
cryſtalline humour to the lenticular glaſs ; the dark 
room to the cavity containing the vitreous humour, 
and the white paper to the retina. Kay. 

When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſeparates into 
too great a quantity, it brings the blood into a mor- 
bid ſtate; this viſcous phlegm ſeems to be the vit- 
reous petuite of the ancients. Arbuthnot. 

ViirzzousvzEss. 2. . [from vit rebut.] 

Reſemblance of glaſs. | 


Convertible into glaſs, 


Facio, Latin.) To change into glaſs, 
We have metals vitrificated, and other materials, 
beſides thoſe of which you make glaſs. Bacon, 


VirtrIFiCa'TION. x. , [witrification, Fr. 
from witrificate.] Production of glaſs; 


into glaſs. 

For witrification likewiſe, what metals will 
endure it ? Alfo, becauſe vitrification is accounted a 
kind of death of metals, what vitrification will 
admit of turning back again, and what not? Bacon. 
lf the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer 

part itſelf run and melt; as in the making of ordi- 
nary glaſs; and in the vitrification of earth in the 
inner parts of furnaces; and in the vitrification of 
brick and metals. Bacon, 


making minerals and metals,capable of vitrification, 
depends the art of making tounterfeit or Hictitious 
gems. Boyle. 
To Vi'rrIrFY. v. a. [vitrifier, Fr. vitrum 
and facio, 6, To change into glaſs, 

Metals will vitrify; and perhaps ſome portion of 
the glaſs of metal witrified, mixed in the 
ordinary why metal, will make the whole maſs 
| more toug „ ] 654 con. 
*  Tron-flagy, witrified, has in it cortices incompaſ- 
fing one another, like thoſe in agats. Moαο]ũ·nrd. 
To Viitriry, v. 2. Jo become glaſs ; to 
be changed into glaſs. 

Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances cal. 
- cined, which will not wvizrify in the fire: for all 
earth which hath any ſalt or oil in it, will turn to 
_ glaſs, Arbuthnet, 


V1'TRIOL, u. J. [vitriol, French ; vitriolum, 
Latin. 


FL 


Vitriel is produced by addition of a metallick 
matter with the ſoſſil acid ſalt. Woodward. 
I rubbed it with a vitriol- ſtone. | Wiſeman, 


' ViſTrIoLAaTE, |} adj. [ vitriolẽ, French; 
V1'TRIOLATED, from witriolum, age 
Impregnated with vitriol; conſiſting 0 
 pitriol. - Fo 

Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or vitrio/ 

. ated water. | acon. 
The water having diſſolved the imperfectly cal- 
cined body, the witrio/ate corpuſcles ſwimming in 
the liquor, by their oecurſions conſtituted little maſ- 
- ſegof vitriol, which gave the water they impregnated 
a fair vitrialate colour. le. 


VI TRIOLICE. } adj. [vitrioligue, French; 
VI /ralor os. from witriolum, Latin. ] 
Reſembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 

Copperoſe of Mars, by ſeme called ſalt of ſteel, 
made by the ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, after 
ablution, be attracted by the loadſtone: and there- 
fore whether thoſe mn ſalts partake but little of 
| Reel, and be not rather the witrio/ous ſpirits fixed 
_ unto ſalt by the efluvium or odour of ſteel, is not 
without good queſtion. Breton. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but 
mixed with a ſmatch of a vitriolick, EW. 
By over-fermentation or long keeping, wine be- 


| 


"WS 


3 | oyer. 
Vi'TuLINE. adj. I vitulinus, Lat.] Belong. 
ing to a calf, or to vel. Bai. 
Vir vr ABLE, adj. [vitaperabilis, Lat.] 
Blameworthy. Ven 252 Anfworth, 


, 


- 


3 


Vr'T&1F1CABLE. adj, [from witrificate.] | 


To VITRIFICATE, v. a. [vitrum and 


act of changing, or ſtate of being changed 


Upon the knowledge of the different ways of 


pot of 


| 


comes ſharp, as in hock, like the vitrio/ick acidity. | v 


vIV 
J Viru'yenaTe. v. 4. [wituperer, Fr. 
vitupero, Lat.] To blame; to cenſure. 
VIrur EEA TIiox. v. . [vitaperatio, Lat. 
Blame; cenſure. | 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 
any cavil or vituperation of raſure. Ave. 
VIVA'CIOUS. adj. (vivax, Latin.] 
1. Long: lived. | 
Though we ſhould allow them their perpetual 
calm and equability of heat, they will never be able 


to prove, that therefore men would be ſo vivacious 
as they would have us believe. Bentley. 


2, Sprightly ; gay; active; lively. 
Viva'ciousness: J 2. /. | wivacite, Fr. 
1 from vi vacious.] 
1. Lirelineſs; ſprightlineſs, 
He had a great vivacity in his countenance. 

| Dryden, 


| i 


L 


| 


% 


2. Longevity ; length of life, 
Fables are raiſed concerning the vivacity of deer: 

ſor neither are their geſtation nor inerement ſuch as 

may afford an argument of long life. Brown. 
hot in operation, and 


3. Power of living. 
They are eſteemed ve 
will, in a convenient air, ſurvive ſome days the loſs 
of, their heads and hearts; fo vigorous is their 
vivacity, Boyle. 
Vi'ivary. 2. /. [vivarium, Latin.] A 
Warren. | ; 
{ Vive. adj. [wif. Fr. vivas, Lat.] Lively; 
forcible ; preſſing. | 
By a vive and forcible perſuaſion, he moyed him 
to a war upon Flanders. | Bacon, 
V1'vency. x. /. [vivo, Lat.] Manner of 
ſupporting or continuing life, or vegita- 
tion. a . 
Although not in a diſtin and indiſputable way of 
vivency, or anſwering in all points the property of 
plants, yet in inferior and deſcending conftitutions 
they are determined by ſeminalities. - Breton. 
VI'yESs. 2. J. A diſtemper among horſes. | 
Vives is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief 
difference is, that for the moſt part the ſtrangles ha 
u to colts and young horſes while they are at graſs, 
y feeding with their heads downwards; by which 
means the ſwelling inclines more to the jaws; but 
the vives happens to horſes at any age and time, and 
is more particularly fituated in the glands and ker- 
nels under the ears. Farrier's Dictionary. 
VIVID. adj. Ivvidur, Latin. ] 
1. Lirely; quick; ſtriking. 
The liquor, retaining its ſormer vivid colour, 
was grown clear again. | B:yle. 
To make theſe experiments the more maniteſt, 
ſuch bodies ought to be choſen as have the fulleſt and 
moſt vivid colours, and two of thoſe bodies com- 
pared together. Newton, 
Ah! what avail his gloſſy varying dyes ; 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold ; 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold? 


a 3 ope. 
2. Sprightly; active. „ 
- Body is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly vivid 
faculties to exerciſe and exert themſelves in. South, 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 
vivid, the power of memory may loſe its improve- 
ment. | p ” , : d F þ alls, 
Vi'viDLy. adv, [from vivid.) With life; 
with quickneſs; with ſtrength, 

In the moon we can, with excellent te | 
diſcern many hills and vallies whereof ſome are 
more and ſome lefs vividly illuftrated; and others 
have a fainter, others a deeper ſhade. Boyle, 

Senſitive objects aſſect a man, in the ſtate of this 
| preſent life, much more'warmly and vividly than 
thoſe which affect only his nobler part, his * 


| 


| 


, 
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1'VIDNESS. 2. /. [from vv. Life; 


vigour ; quickneſs, 
Vivr'e1cal, adj, [vivificur, Lat.] Giving 
life. 1 | Bailey. 


Ainſworth, 


| 
F 
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1. To make alive; to inform with life; (, 
animate. a | 

2, To recover from ſuch a change of form 
as ſeems to deſtroy the eſſential proper. 
ties. A chymical term, 

Vivieica'tTION, . / [vivification, Fr, 
from wivificate, ] The act of giving 
life. : 

Ilf that motion be in a certain order, there folloy. 

eth vivification and figuration. Bacon. 

VIVI Ic ER. adj. [vivifigue, Fr. viviſcus, 
Latin.] Giving life; making alive. 

Without the ſun's ſalutary and wivifct beams, 
all motion would ceaſe, and nothing be left but 
darkneſs and death. Ray. 

To VIIVI FI. v. a. | vivifier, Fr. vivus and 
facio, Lat.] To make alive; to animate; 
to endue with life. 

It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that there 
is a worm that breedeth in old ſnow, of a reddiſh 
colour, and dull of motion ; which would ſhow that 
ſnow hath in it a ſecret warmth, elſe it could hardly 
wvivify. | | Bacon. 

Sitting on eggs doth wviwify, not nouriſh, Bacon, 

Gut-worms, as ſoon as vrt · ed, creep into the 
ſtomach for nuttiment. Harvey. 

Vivi'rarous. adv, [wvivus and pario, 
Latin.] Bringing the young alive: 
1 to oviparous, | | 
hen we perceive that batts have teats, it is not 
unreaſonable to infer, they give ſuck ; but whereas 
no other wy animals have theſe parts, we cannot 
from them inter a viviparous exclufion. Brown. 

Their ſpecies might continue, though they had 
been wiviparous ;z yet it would have brought their 
individuals to very ſmall numbers. More. 

If birds had been viviparoxs, the burthen of their 
womb had been ſo great and heavy, that their wings 
would have failed them, 2 Ray. 

VIX EN. 2. . | 

Vixen, or fixen, is the name of a ſhe- ſox: other- 
wiſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and condition 
is thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. Verſtegan. 

O! when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd; 
She was a vixer, when ſhe went to ſchool ; 

And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. Sha4/p. 

See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a hot pur- 
ſuit of a two-legged vixen, who only flies the whole 
loud pack, to be ſingled out by one. Wycherley. 

V1z, adv. [This word is videlicet, writ. 
ten with a contraction.] To wit; that 
is. A barbarous form of an unneceſſary 
word. N | 

That which ſo oft, by ſundry writers, 
Has been applied t'almoſt all fighters, 
More juſtly may Þ* aſcrib'd to this, 
Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever acted both parts bolder, | 
Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. « Hudibras. 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued 
man with, is human voice, and the ſeveral modifi- 
cations thereof by the organs of ſpeech, viz. the 
letters of the alphabet, formed by the feveral mo- 
tions of the mouth. Bs, Holder. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater 
or ſtronger, caſting the reſt behind, and rendering it 
leſs ſenſible by its oppoſition. Dryden. 


V1'zARD. *. 1. wvifteres French, See 
 Visos,] A maſk uſed for diſguiſe. 
Let the ſuits of the maſkers be grateful, and ſuch 
as become the perſon when the vizards are off. 


Bacon, 
AÆEſchylus A 
Brought wizard: in a civiler diſguiſe. Roſcommon. 
A lie is like a vizard, that may cover the face 
indeed, but can never become it. South. 
Ye ſhall know them by their fruits, not by their 
well or ill living; for they put on the vizard of 
ſeeming lanRtity. 3 Atterbury, 
He miſtook it for a very whimſical ſort of maſk ; 
but upon a nearer view he found, that ſhe held her 
wizard in her hand. Aualiſon. 
To V1/ZzARD, v. a, [from the noun,] To 
malk, _ Ep 


- 


To VIVIFICATE, . 4. [vivifico, Lat. 


| 


1 


r 
Degree bei ng vizarded, 
Th! unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk. 
' Shakſpeare. 
V1'z18R. 2. / [properly wazir,] The 
rime miniſter of the Turkiſh empire. 
He made him vizier, which is the chief of all 
te baſſas. . _ Kinolles. 
This grand viz/er preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the weſt; 
With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, 
His treaſure, tents, and cannon, left a prize. Waller. 
ULCER. . . [ulcere, French; wlcus, 
Latin.] A ſore of continuance; not a 
new wound. | 
Thou anſwer, ſhe is fair; 
Poui'ſt in the open z/cer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice! 
Shakſpeare. 
My ulcers (well, 
Corrupt and ſmell. Sandys. 
Inteſtine ſtone and w/cer, colick pangs. Milton. 
While he was dreſſing that opening, other ab- 
ſceſſes were raiſcd, and from the ſeveral apoſtema- 
tions ſinuous u/cers were made. Wiſeman. 
To U'LCERATE, v. 2. To turn to an ulcer. 
To U'LCERATE. v. a. (ws French ; 
ulcero, Latin.] To diſeaſe with ſores. 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the part 
ulcerated; others upon the continual afflux of lace- 
rative humours. Harvey. 
An actid and purulent matter mixeth with the 
blood, in ſuch as have their lungs «/cerated. 
r | Arbuthnot. 
ULcERA'TION, 2. . [ulceration, French 
ulceratio, from ulcero, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers, 
2. Ulcer 3 ſore. . | | 
The effects of mercury on z/cerations are mani- 
. Arbuthnot. 
U'L.cERED. adj, [ulcerẽ, French; from 
ulcer, ] Grown by time from a hurt to 
an ulcer. 
 Z(ſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe- 
goat ; the firſt for licking z/cered wounds, and the 
goar's milk for the diſeaſes of the ſtomach. Temple. 
LCEROUS, adf. [ ulceroſus, Latin.] Af. 
flicted with old ſores, 4 
Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwoln and ulcerous, he cures. Sbabſpeare. 
An ulcerous diſpoſition of the lungs, and an ulcer 
of the lungs, may be appoſitely termed cauſes of a 
Faun conſumption. Harvey. 
U'.cEROUSNESS, 2. /, [from ulcerout. 
The ſtate of being ulcerous, 


ULt'c1N0us, adj, [ uliginoſus, Latin] 


Shimy ; muddy. 
The uliginous lacteous matter taken notice of in 
the coral fiſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only a 
collection of the coralline particles. Hoodward. 


ULTIMATE. wr 

tended in the laſt reſort ; being the laſt 

in the train of conſequences, p 

I would be at the worſt; worſt is my port, 
My harbour, and my ultimate repoſe. Milton. 
any actions apt to procure fame, are not condu- 
cive to this our ultimate happineſs. Addiſon. 
The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really 
. a conſequence of their own voluntary choice, in 
doing good or evil, | Rogers. 
ULTIMATELY. adv. [from altimate.] 

In the laſt conſequence. K 


Charity is more extenſive than either of the two 
other graces, which center 2/timatzely in ourſelves ; 
for we believe, and we hope for our own ſakes; but 
love, which is a more difintereſted principle, carries 

us out of ourſelves, into deſires and endeavours of 
promoting the intereſts of other beings. | Arcerbury. | 


Truſt in our own powers ultimately terminates in | 


the friendſhip of other men, which theſe advantages 
aſſure to us. RS Rogers, 
ULTiimiTY. 1. . [ultimas, Latin.) The 
laſt ftage; the laſt conſequence. A word : 
very evnvenient, but not in uſe, | 


| 


» [ultimus, Latin.] In- 


UMB 


Alteration of one body into another, from erudity 
to perfect concoction, is the wltimity of that _ | 
acon. 
U'LTRAMARINE, . J. [ultra and marinus, 
Latin,] One of the nobleſt blue colours 
uſed in painting, produced by caleina- 
tion from the ſtone called lapis lazuli. 


Hill. 
Others, notwithſtanding they are brown, ceaſe 
not to be ſoft and faint, as the blue of u/tramarine. 


Dryden. 


4 marinus, 

the ſea; foreign. 
Ainſworth. 

ULTRAMoſnTANE. adj, [ultramontain, 
French; ultra montanus, Latin.] Being 
beyond the mountains. 

ULTRaMu'NnDANE. adj, [ultra and nun- 
dus, Latin.] Being beyond the world. 

UL TRO'Neous, adj, [ultro, Latin. ] Spon- 
taneous; voluntary. 

UMuBEL. 2. J. In botany, the extremity of 
a ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral 
pedicles or rays, beginning from the ſame 
point, and opening fo as to form an in- 
verted cone, Di#. 

UMBE'LLATED. adj, In botany, is ſaid of 
flowers when many of them grow toge- 
ther in umbels, Dia, 

UMBELL1'FEROUS, @dj. [umbel and fero, 
Latin.] In botany, being a plant that 
bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footſtalks, proceeding from the ſame 
centre; and chiefly appropriated to ſach 

lants whoſe flowers are compoſed of five 


U'LTRAMARINE, adi. 


Latin, ] Being beyond 


eaves, as fennel and parſnip. Dia, 
UMBER, 2. / 
1. Unber is a ſad colour; which grind 


with gum water, and lighten it with a 
little ceruſe, and a ſhive of ſaffron, 


1 Peacham. 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, | 
And with a kind of zmber ſmirch my face. Shalſp. 
 _ Umbrejgvery ſenſible and earthy ; there is nothing 
but pure black which can diſpute with it. Dryden. 
The umbres, ochres, and minerals found in the 
fiſſures, are much finer than thoſe found in the 
ſtrata. | Woodward. 
2. A fiſh, [rhymallus, Latin. ] 
The wmber and grayling differ as the herring and 
pilcher do: but though they may do ſo in other 
nations, thoſe in England differ nothing but in their 
names. a Malion. 
UAB ED. adj. I from umber or umbra, 
Latin.] Shaded; clouded, | 
From yu to camp, through the foul womb of 
N nig t f 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other's umber d face, Shakſp. 
UMB1'LICAL. adj. [umbilicale, French; 
from umbilicus, Latin, ] Belonging to 
the navel. | 
Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veins, and the 
navel is manifeſt a day or two after excluſion. 
| Brown 
In a calf, the umòilical veſſels terminate in cer- 
tain bodies divided into a multitude of carneous 
| papillz, received into ſo many ſockets of the cotyle- 
dons growing on the womb. ay. 
U'MBLES. 2. /. |umbles, French.] A deer's 


| | entrails, 


- 


or prominent part of a buckler. 

| Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the z-1bo of the Romans, 


* 


U'MBRAGE. 2. %. [ombrage, French, ] 
1. Shade; ſłreen of tree. 


5 


UMBO. 1. /. [Latin.] The pointed boſs, | 


Which fierceſt foes could break by no means. Swift, | 


I 


| 


8 
* 


UMP 


O, might I here 
Tn ſolitude live ſavage ; in ſome glade 
Obſeur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrab 
To ſtar or ſun- light, ſpread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening ! . Milton, 
Men ſwelt' ring run 
To grots and caves, and the cool wmbrage ſeek 
Of woven arborets. Philips. 
2. Shadow; appearance. 
The reſt are wmbrages quickly diſpelled; the 
aſtrologer ſubjects liberty to the motions of heaven. 
Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor umbrage 
of reaſon of its ſide. Wied ward. 
Such a removal of the metal out of one part of 
the maſs, and collecting of it in another, has miſled 
ſome, and given zmbrage to an opinion, that there 
is a growth of metal in ore expoſed to the air. 4 
Woodward. 
3. Reſentment; offence ; ſuſpicion of 1n- 
ury. | 
' Although he went on with the war, yet it ſhould 
be but with his ſword in his hand, to bend the 
ſtiffneſs of the other party to accept of peace; and ſo 


the king ſhould take no #mbrage of his arming and 
roſecution. Bacon. 


UMBRA'GEOUS, adj. [umbragienx, Fr.] 
Shady ; yielding ſhade. 


Unbrageous grots, and caves of cool receſs. 


1 


Milton. 
Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy, and ambrageous 
garden. Harvey. 


The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th' ambrageous multitude of leaves. 
Thomſon, 
UMBRA'GEOUSNESS, 2. / from umbra- 
geont.] Shadineſs. 

The exceeding ambrageouſneſi of this tree, he 
compareth to the dark and ſhadowed life of man; 
through which the ſun of juſtice being not able to 
pierce, we have all remained in the ſhadow of death, 
till it pleaſed Chriſt to climb the tree of the croſs, 
for our enlightening and redemption. Raleigh. 

UnBRa'TILE., adj, [umbratilis, Latin, |] 
Being in the ſhade. | 0 | 
U'mBREL, 1. [from ambra, Latin.] 
UMBRE'LLA. A ſkreen uſed in hot 

countries to keep off the fun, and in 
others to bear off the rain. 
1 I can carry your wnbrella, and fan your ladyſhip, 


| Dryden. 
Good houſewiſes, 
Deſended by th' umbrel/a's oily ſhed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens _ 
2 
UmMBRIE'RE. z. J. The viſor of the hel. 
met. Spenſer. 
UMBro'sITY. 2. . [umbroſus, Latin, } 

Shadineſs,; excluſion of light. | 

Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and ad- 

. mits the viſible rays with much leſs * ä 
roWNns 


U'MPIRAGE. 2. / [from umpire. ] Arbi- 
tration; friendly deciſion of a contro. 


. | | 
U'Meire. 2. /. [This word Miaſbeau, with 


great applauſe from Skinner, derives from 
un ßere, French, @ father.) An arbi- 
trator ; one who, as a common friend, 
decides diſputes. It is by Brown taken 


ſimply for a judge, in a ſenſe not uſual, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall lay the umpire; arbitrating that, | 
Which the commiſſion of thy years and art | 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. Shakfpeare; 
 Juſtdeath, kind wmpir- of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. 
But as ſwayne unkent fed on the plaines, 
And made the echo umpire of my ftraines, Brown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not 
upon him to play the advocate for the chymiſts, but 


the umpire betwixt them and the * * N 


* 
4 
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The vaſt diſtance! that fin had put between the 
offending creature and the offended Creator, required 
the help of ſome great wwpire and interceſſor, to 
pen him a new way of acceſs to God; and this 
Chic did for us as mediator. South, 
The jealous ſets, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their qwn will as from the laws, 
Lou for their wmpire and their ſynod take. Dryden. 
Among thoſe perſons, going to law was utterly a 
fault, being ordinarily on ſuch accounts as were too 
light for the hearing of courts and . | 


* % 
» * 


Un. A Saxon pri vative or negative parti- | 
cle Te in of the Latins, and « [ 
of the Greeks, or, Dutch, It is placed | 


almoſt at will before adjectives and ad. 
verbs. All the inſtances of this kind of 
compoſition cannot therefore be inſerted ; 
but T have etietel a number ſufficient, 


| r more than ſufficient, to explain | 
; SHY * ; . \ * 


The examples however, though numerous, might 
have eafily been made more; for almoſt every adjec- 
tive has a ſubſtantive and an adverb adhering to it, 


as wnfaithful, unfaithfulneſs, unfaithfully. Un is | 


"© WMA: - 
| » Pvery method for deterring others from the like 
den for the future, muſt be a: able and 
Giſpleating to the friends of the guilty. 
I he ſhrinks from an abl, duty, there is 
a ſecret reſerve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers. 
Unaccz'eTABLENESS. 2. / [from anac- 
R State of not pleaſing, 
his alteration ariſes from the unaccepiableneſi 
of the ſubje& I am upon, ; Collier. 
Unacce'erteD. adj, [from accepted. 
Not accepted. 
By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord; 
Offer'd again the wnaccepred wreath, | 
And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Prior. 
| Unacce'ss1BLENEss. . , [from acce/- 
Ablengſt.] State of not being to be at- 
tained or approached. | 
Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
reaſon of the remoteneſs from us, and znacceſſible- 
nee to them, are not within any of our faculties to 
apprehend. . Hale. 
 Unacco'mmopareD. adj. {from accom- 
modated.) Unfurniſhed with external 
convenience. ted 1 
Unacrommodated man is no more than ſuch a 


= 


prefixed to adjectives with their derivatives, as an- | bare, forked animal as thou art. Shahſpeare. 
t, unaptneſs, un and to paſſive partici ples, of « . | 
. 1 A * A NACCO'MPAXIED. adj, [from accom- 
- fixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as pleafing, | panied, ) Not attended. 3 

unpleaſing, but rarely in the verbal ſenſe exprefliog Seldom one accident, proſperous or adverſe, com- 
action ; we cannot ſay, the dart flew x 57 | eth znaccompanied with the like, Hayward. 
though we fay the wa ape 7 anda, bs Unacco'MeLIsH WW, {from accom- 
and m may be thus diſtinguiſhed : To words merely | pliſsed.] Unfiniſhed ; incomplete. 
Engliſh we prefix un, as aß; to words borrowed 7 wand P death: thou canſt not 9 


- jo the poſitive ſenſe, but made negative by ourſelves, 
we un, as generous, 4 s+ When we 
dorrow both words, we retain * Latin or French 
in, as elegant, ugg” why politick, impolitick, Be- 
fore ſubſtantives, if they duo the _ — 1 
55 weſ, it 1s proper to prefix un, as neſs; un- 
2 ; If they 1 the Latin or French ter- 
minations in tude, ice, or ence, and for the moſt part 
if they end in ty, the negative in is put before them, 
ns wnapt, > inaptitude ; unjuſt, injuſtice ; 
4 imprudence ; unfaithful, unfaithfulneſs, infidelity. 
| Unxna'sued. adj. [from abaſbed,] Not 
ſhamed ; not confuſed by modeſty, - 
-' Farleſdonthigh, ſtood wnaba/b'd Defoe, 


| 


And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcaurge below. Pepe. | 


* 


Un4s'nLe. adj. [from able. ] 


verb, and vor before a noun. 


The Amalekites ſet on them, ſi that i, Tue manner whereby the and body are 
PP oa . lpm = 
To pleaſe thy gods thou didft it ; god unable 2. Not ſubje@; not controlled, 

T aoquit themſelves, and proſecute, their foes, | 17 1 O/UNTABLY. adv, Strangely. 

4 ince, conceal his be boy proved to be merchant, 

* The 1 5 rr | mand nod had ſo snaccountebly melted 255 1 
gch'd und look*d, and figh'd again. Dram. _ fight | 1 | fon. 

a bi whe to put it 10 practice, though far znad/e UNACC URATE, adj. [from accurate. ] 

- forthe attempt of ſuch a poem. Dryden. Not exact. e OR FT 

Man, under the diſadvantages of a weak and Galileo ufing an wraceurate way, defined the air 

E * Loc mew an idea of ts be in weight to water but as one to four hundred, 
happineſs worthy bis reaſonable ambition. Rage... oy Boyle. 
2. Weak: ; impotent, . Unxa'ccurRATENESS. 0 from unaccu. 
Alone that makes breath poor, and ſpeech an- rate.] Want of ex For this 
1 ny of fo i Sg. are commonly uſed inaccurate and inac- 


VUnazo'Lionen. adj. I from abolibed. ] [ 


Not repealed ; remaining in force. 


he number of needleſs laws wnaboli/bed, doth 


4 


1 


.* 
1. Not haviag ability. With 10 before a 


And leave an anaccompliſb d love behind. | 
Thy vows are mine. | Dryden, 

The gods, diſmay'd at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their anaccomplifo'd crime purſue. 


las 8 co'UNTABLE, adj, [from account- 
Ade Ch WO EK 5 ; 
1. Not explicable ; not to be ſolved by 
| reaſon; not reducible to rule. 
1 ſhall note difficulties, which are not uſually ob- 
; though wnaccountable. Glanville. 


yet | 
plain of their reſiſting his omaipotence. ers, 
* The Chineſe are an unatcuuntable people, — oh 
oO nded of knowledge and ignorance, Bacon. 


N 
d 


* be much more probably maintained than 
{ Hitherto, as againſt the wnaccurateneſs and uncon- 


Addiſon. \ 


| 


| 


: 


, 


cludingneſs of the analytical experiments rolgarly to 


| 


-» 
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Shall give him ſuch an 'ddram 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. 
| Their priſtine worth _ 
The Britons rerollect, and gladly change 
' Sweet native home, for amace nn d air. Pb;!;p, 
An old word ought. never to be fixed to an 8 
cuſtomed idea, without juſt and ovident neceſſity, 
Watt, 
Unacxno'wLzDceb. adj. [from weed 
_ ledge. ] Not owned. 
The fear of what was to come from 
at leaſt an zraecknow/edged ſucceſſor to the crown, 
clouded much of that proſperity. Clarendon. 
Unacqu&'tnTANCE. 2. /. [from acguaini. 
ance.) Want of ſamiliarity; want of 
knowledge: followed by v /h. 
Ihe firſt is an utter anacquaintance with his 
maſter's deſigus, in theſe words: The ſervant know. 
eth not what his maſter doth. South, 
UnacqQua'tNTED. adj. [from acquainted. 
1, Not known; unuſual; not familiarly 
known. | 


— 


"Sha, 


an unknown, 


| She greatly grew amazed at the fight, | 
And th*zzacquainted light began to fear. Spenſer, 
2, Not having familiar knowledge : fol. 
lowed by with. 
| Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears were 
acquainted with ſuch matter, heard him, but could 
not reach unto that whereof he ſpake. Hooker, 
| 7527 Where elſe 
Shall I inform my vainted feet, 
la the blind mazes of this tangled world? Milion. 
2 Art thou a courtier, 
Or I a king? My ears are anacguainted 


IVith ſuch bold truths, eſpecially from thee. 


Denham, 

Youth, that with joys had wnacquainted been, 
Eavy'd grey hairs, once good days had . 
Let us live like thoſe who expect 52 
then we ſhall find that we feared death only becauſe 


we were unacgualuted with it. Wake. 
Una'cTrvs. adj. [from active. 
1. Not briſk ; not lively, 
Silly people commend tame, unaclive children, 
becauſe they make no noiſe, nor give them any 
| trouble. : Locke. 


2. Having no employment. 


Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity ; 
While other animals naive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

3. Not buſy ; not diligent, 

Private, unacitive, calm, contemplative ; 

Little ſuſpicious to any king. Milton. 
An homage which nature commands all under- 

ſtandings to pay to virtue 3; and yet it is but a faint, 

unattive _ for, in defiance of the judgment, 

the will may ſtill remain as much a ſtranger to virtue 

Hevin 8 8 9 e | South, 
6.6 e In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactiue elſe, their vigour find. 


Una'cTuaTED. adj. Not actuated. 
The peripatetick matter is a mere anatuated 


. 


power. | | | | Glanville. 
Unapni'szD. . Not regarded with 
honour. 


Oh! had 1 rather «nadmir'd remaia'd 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way l Pope. 


weaken the force of them that ate neceflary.. be relied on.., _ Boyle. Un A DoE. adj. Not worſhipped, 
5 r F "" Hooker. { Unaccu'sroMED«a@dje [from accuſtomed, ] Nor was his ds: OT ROO 
. [from acceptable.) || 1+ Not uſed ; not babituated ; with %½ [ I ancient Greece, f Milton. 

Not pleaſing ; not ſuch as is well re- r Tx Wal hock unacefomed 1 Burg adj. Not decorated ; not 
ceived, © © -— Tee neceflityof air tothe moſt of animals wnac- || Emvelimed, . 1 
RY he marguie ut that tim wha. vety angeoggtable 2 the want of it, may — — nt | Ws... oo 1 1 0 

N | . | larendon 1 and 1A 8 k. 
1 as nnacreprable ; and all men e = r gb 67 a e Brought forth the tender graſs Miltons 
* | willing to fink out of ack company, the ſober for [\2+ "New 3 noruradle  Þ Bat hour winter anadrn'd and bares 
| the hazards, and {he jovial for the unpleaſantoeſs. In fend one to Mantua, Dwells in the dire reureat, and freezes chere. 
dats nu of the Tongue, Where that ſame baniſi d rucagate doth live, | 1 

; 8 Sj : 


N UNA 41 int UNA 
| rec runous. adj, Not adventu-| - Papias, a hol 2nd ſcholar of St. Tohn, | Uw AMA“ ZD. ach. Not aſtoniſhed ; free 
Unapve's 25 having ro Near As 2 men choſe — from . 5 


- 


TOUS. - n 1 to admit à doctri hoſe una bleneſs to the | | . "WY , 
nexperienc'd, will be ever rine W greea Though at the voice much matvelling; at length 
CO — — with novice modeſty | "_ Pr rendered it ſuſpicious, than think | Not wat ir} ſhe thus in anſwer fake Milton. 
Irreſolute, 1 Milton, * 2 man could ſeduce "we. wat Fes: Un o af N adj you rom ambition. 
D. adj. 7 . umble'muſe, in znambitious ſtrains 

ver dent ; indifereet. | Un obo DABLE. adj. Not to be helped, | Painis the green foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. 
„ Madam, I have wraduir'd Thar he 2 oy RT HR 5 Pope. 
" Deliver'd youu 73 we ++ +4465 4a | From her unaldable eſtate. | Shakſpeare. | LE TR Gets Ae ee Nias my 
2, Done wm _— 2. , * - | Una'tpp. adj. Not aſſiſted; not helped. | UName'nDaBLs. adj. erf 
Is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 4 8 1 _ a counting thoſe th' unaided eye | Lat.] Not to be changed or the better. 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, = _—— rz tubes Sys I He is the ſame man; fo is eyery one here that 
Ere one can ſay, It lightens. Shakſpeare. ot human thought ex Blac . you know: mank ind is unamendable, Pate to Swift. 

Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned back Una/rmi NG a; H . . lay UN A'M IABLE, adj. Not raiſing love, 

by the wnadviſed forwardneſs of divers chief coun- . aving no particu | Thoſe who repreſent religion in an wnamiable 


ſellors, in making ſudden and unreaſonable altera- direction. light, are like the ſpies ſent by Moſes, to make a 


3 Hayward. The noiſy culverin o'ercharg'd lets fly diſcavery of the land of promiſe, when, by their 

mn Specifick conformities can be no uaadviſed pro- And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſKy ; reports, they diſcouraged the people from rs 
ductions; but are regulated by the immediate effi- Such frantick flights are like a mad man's dream, upon it. | Spe&ator. 
ciency of ſome knowing agent. Glanville. | And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. Granville, Theſe men are ſo well acquainted with the un- 
UxaDviistDLY, adv. Imprudently ; | Una'zrNG, adj, Not feeling or cauſing amiable part of themſelves, that they have not the 
raſhly ; indiſcreetly, | pain | confidence to think they are really —_— | 

A itrange kind of ſpeech unto chriſtian ears; and] Sher them th unaking ſears which I would hide, | * . 

ſuch as, T hope, they themſelves do acknowledge As if I had received them for the hire Int TE A Sn RR 


a ; | To heav'n aſpire. Philips 
iſedly uttered. Hooker. | Of their breath only. ; 4 . ary 

Wbt man's wit i there able to ſound the depth Una mage” ee | Una'NALYSED. adj, Not reſolved into 

of thoſe dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our NALIENABLE. adj, Not to be trans- ſimple arts. 

weak and impotent nature is inclinable to fiak itſelf, ferred. Some large cryſtals of refined and wnanaly/ed 

rather than to ſhew an acknowledgment of error in Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not from | nitre, appeared to have each of them fix flat ſides. 
at which once we have wnadviſedly taken upon us | any wnalienable right in a particular family, but to ; Boyle, 

to defend, againſt the ſtream of a contrary publick avoid the conſequences that uſually attend the am- UN AN cHORED. adj. Not anchored ä 
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reſolution £ 5 Hooker. bition of noms Ape 3 A port there is, inclos'd on either ſide, a 0 
5 all deal anadviſedly domeumess, - | UnaLLa'YED.,adj, Not impaired by bad | Where ſhips may reſt, wnanchor'd, and * 1 
- hours give leiſure t t of, Shatſp. | mixtures. 1 1 1 Pope. 1 
beep ors oe nk hav 2 Urallayed ſatis factions are joys too heavenly to UNaNz'LeD. adj. * and #ne/ll 4 Without i 
miſunderſtood on the other, has raiſed ſuch an aver- | fall io many men's ſhares on earth. Boyle. | the bell rung. his ſenſe I doubt. 
fon to him, as in time has produced a perfect hatred | Un A LLI ED. adj. Thus was I, leeping, by a brother's hand | 
_ 2 dee ee e , 
UnaDvu'LTERATED. adj, Genuine; not 2. Having no common nature; not con. URANIA red, adj. 8 mo 
' ſpoiled by ſpurious mixtures, genial. Viviſied, ened ; not 


I only diſcovered one of thoſe channels, by | He is compounded of two very different ingre- | AP 133 
. bi oy of our parka might be oprpd dients, ſpirit and matter; but how ſuch unallied Look onthoſe half lines as the imperfect · producis 


—— 


. . of a haſty muſe; li i | 
pure and wnadulterated, en. and diſproportiond ſubſtances ſhould act upon each Lindled Arn life, _ — 1 Lan mn | 
 UnarxFEe'cTeD. adj. yy | — no man's EY yet could tell him. Collier,  wnanimated matter. * i 
1. Real; not hypocritical, _ | UNALTERABLE. adj. Unchangeable; im- UNANLMITT. z. /. [unanimits, French. 1 
AA They bore the ki mutable. Agreement in deſign or opinion. : | 

To lie in ſolemn ftate, a publick fight: The law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, wnaltera- | 


. An honeſt party of men ai it 38s Fo 
Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place, | Je relation of one nature to another, is indiſpenſa- nn Purge wow ings boar 193 dee. 
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, are of infinitely greater conſequence, than the ſame 
2 A Sang, va ſorrow =P ry en, y A ble. The ben anclirakl inen, outh. party aimiog at the ſame end by different owe, | 
2. affecta Open , | 3 | | | N 
ſincere 50 , 125 Settling the ſame effect on the ſame cauſe, Creech, UNANIMOUS. ag; r diſon | 
7 The maid improves her charms = «| The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- why "36 Pa KNGQHRIRE', r. unani- 
With inward greatneſs, uneffe&ed wiſdom, @— | Tightnels, and-amalterable in his purpoſe. _ 8 ing of one mind ; agree- 
And ſanctity of manners. Addiſon. | | Atterbury, | ing in n or opinion; 44; 


Of ſofteſt manners, unaffeted mind; UnA'LTERABLENESS, 7, /. Immutabi- 8 3 ey wont to meet 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope. } lity ; unchangeableneſs. 5 | . 1 * * Jp „and * 


ty 


: l Hymning ch“ eternal Father. 
rules; not laboured.. | corpuſcles which conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bodies, Wich thoſe which Minio's Gields and Phy = 
Mien divinely taught, and better teaching ' | Woodward, All bred in arms, znanimeys and brave; Andes. 
The ſolid rules of civil a ie a UNnA'LTERABLY., adv, Unchangeably 3] Una/niMoUSLY.. ad f 8 N 
* In their majeſtic, ung ected ſtile, 5 immutably. | 1 | 1 Wi e. V. [. rom unanimous. 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton. | pin unalterably firm his love intire, Milton. ich one mind, 44 


| Ny 
4 Not moved; not touched; as, he /at | The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe This particular js 2 


unaffected zo bear the tragedy, they are xxa/terably conſtituted by thoſe motions. n t chriſtian authors, bis x 
UnayrecTEDLY. adv. Really; without We IO Holder.| UNA'N1MOUSNE8s, v. J. [from unanim- 
| \Una'.TzRED. adj. Not changed; not| ous.) The ftate of being unanimous. 
* attempt to produce falſe ee di i e , being aimous. 


always ahbe cheer 1 | 1 7. | 
of Dy ns heavy at his — broke from hit. It was thought in himan un ble offence to 1. Not anointed.. ; 


. alter any thing; in us intolerable, that we ſuffer any] 2. Not ds devine 3 
| 7 pathetick : thing to remain wnaltered, ''' Hooker. ©* .. Prepa deat | by extreme unce - 
TREE Na Not ys | ek; . | To whom our Saviour, _ ew inp 5 brow : ou; , {x 175 hal ad mer — 
3 Thy coming hither, though 1 know t < E was I, ng, by a brother's hand. 
UNnaFFLi'CTED: ad}. ; Free ſrom trouble. 1 boa not, & fordid. roo... * Cutoff even in the lofforns of my fin, .* 
My «naffliied mind doth feed o ches the truth of my wra/ter'd breaft,, | Unhouſel d, znancinted, — Shakſpeare. 
ve no-unholy thoughts tor oe J. Know, that your life was giv'n at my £41 air | Una'n 9WERABLE:.ad}; Not to be refuted, 
' 0 i . | ; n | 1 | *. | * 5 , | LY ? 
porn: 1efptaen a9 | Ui Since theſe forms begin, and have their end, n manifeſt and unagſtuerabl argument. 
ö 


N | * Raleigh = 
; Oo ſame wnelter'd cauſe they ſure depend. Dryden. I (hall not conc! | CNRS ll 

Advent'rous work ! yet tot and mine a often through ani þ not conclude it falſe, though I think he 
Not vnagrecable, to found a ev Tings wh om once. cx you emp: Bur difficulties, which are its aticiidutits, un- 
Over this main, from hell to chat new world. = | "” Among the ſhells that were fair, rer x9 * E. 2 1 0 ee. 
0 | TY el » Milton. Sa free from: ſuch mineral inſinuations, there were p queniion was 2e y let fall without a 


ſome which could not be matched by any ſpecies of el, to intimate that it unanfwer, ene Pp 
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„ [Springs on the toils, and rohes on the ſpear. 


Ilł᷑ im our fopls be unappareled 


UNA 
only of the excellency of a human foul, but of its 
' independence on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe two great points, 
| Which are eſtabliſhed by many other reaſons that 


are wnanſwerable, - Spectator 


As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of 


creditors, if it be real, it is wnanſwerable. | 
þ | a Atterbury. 
Una'nsweRABLY., adv. Beyond confuta- 

tion, Ns 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, 
that there can be any obedience where there is no 
command. And therefore it unanſwerably follows, 
that the abettors of the forementioned principle 
- Plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced contra- 


diction to God's expreſs command. South, 
Una'nswerED. adj. 
1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 
 _ Unanſwer'd leſi thou boaſt. Milton. 


Muſt 1 tamely bear 
This arrogance wnanſwer'd? Thou 'rt a traitor. 


Addiſon 


2. Not confuted. 

All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, 
and were hitherto never E beſides a num- 
ber of merriments and jeſts unanſwered likewiſe. 

3. Not ſuitably returned, 
__ Corydon, thy long wnanſwer'd fire; 
Mind what the common wants of life require. 
| | Dryden. 
Unayya'LLeD. adj, Not daunted ; not 
impreſſed by fear. 
If my memory muſt thus be thralled 
To that ftrange ſtroke, which conquer'd all my 
ſenſes; | p | 


Can thoughts ſtill thinking fo reſt arappall d? 
4 Fare | & > 
. lafernal ghoſts 
Environ'd thee ; 
ſhriek'd; 


Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
- Sat'ſt anappall d in calm and ſinleſs peace, Milton. | 


As a lion, unappall d with fear, 


It”. N a Dy den. 
Does this appear like guilt, when thus ſerene, 


71 


. Witt eyes erect, and viſage vhappal/*d, 
Fist on that awful face, I ſtand the charge; / 
Amaz'd, not fearing? $ 


milÞ, 
UnaPea'kELLED. adj. Not dreſſed ; not | 


_cloathed, _ 

Ils Peru, though they were an #napparelled people, 
and had ſome cuſtoms very barbarous, yet the govern - 
ment of the Incas had many parts of civility. Bacon. 


Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed. Donne. 
Unaera'zeNT. adj, Obſcure ; not viſi- 
ble. —__ 
| Thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee, tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth 


Of nature, from the unapharent deep, Milton. 


Unarrras ABLE. adj. Not to be paci- 


ſied; implacable. | 
The wnappeaſeable rage of Hildebrand and his 


ſucceſſors left perſecuting him, by raiſing one | 
n 


rebellion upon another. 
I ſee thou art implacable;- more deaf 

g To pray'rs than winds to ſeas; yet winds to ſeas 
Are reconcil'd at length, and ſeas to ſhore, 

Thy. anger, unappeaſeable, ſtill 9 

Eternal tempeſt never to be calm d. 
Unarr (ABE D. adj,'. Not pacitied. 

725 Sacrifice his fleſh, 


Milton. 


That ſo the ſhadows be not unappeat d Shakſpeare. | 


His ſon forgot, his empreſs znappeas'd; 
How ſoon the tyrant with new love is ſeiz'd! 
e 1. ' 


UnxreticaBLe. / 
Such as cannot be appli 
_ Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a 


very narrow province to work on, being acknow- | 


ledged to be wnapplicable, and fo conſequently in- 
 effetual to all others. Hammond. 
Their beloved earl of Mancheſter appeared now 


* 
331 


1 


4 


UNA 


| The fingling out, and laying in order thoſe inter- 


| 


ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome | 


| 


- * Dryden 
adj. * apply.] 
eg. 


1 Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. -Shalf. 


Az 


4. Improper ; unfit; unſuitable. 2 
NA'PTLY. adv, [from anapt.] Unfitly ; | 


mediate ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the equa - 

lity or inequality of unapplicable quantities, has 

produced diſcoveries, Lscke, 
UnAayPREne/nNDED. adj. Not under- 
ſtood, 


They of whom God is altogether unapprebended, 


are but few in number, and for groſſneſs of wit ſuch, | 


_ they hardly ſeem to hold the place of human 

ing. | 

UnayrPregne'nsive. adj, [from appre- 
Bend. 


1, Not intelligent; not ready of concep- 
tion. 


The ſame temper of mind makes a man _ 
prebenfive and inſenſible of any miſery ſuffered by 


others, South, 
2. Not ſuſpecting. ; 
UnarPRoO'ACHED. adj. Inacceſſible. 
God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity. : Iton. 


UnayyRo'veD. adj. [from approve.] Not 
approved. Ws 
; Evil into the mind 
May come and go ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot behind. | Milton, 
UNA'PT. adj. [from 22 
1. Dull; not apprehenſive, 
2, Not ready ; not propenſe, 

I am a ſoldier, and unapt to weep, Shakſpeare. 

My blood hath been too cool and temperate, 
Unapt to ſtir at theſe indigniies. Sbalſpeare. 

3. Unfit; not qualified; with 7 before a 
yerb, for before a noun. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of deity 
indued with irreſiſtible powet to hurt; and is, of 
all affections (anger . the unapteſt to admit 
any conſerence with reaſon. Hooker. 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution 

of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft and 
wandering, unapt for noble, wiſe, or ſpiritual em- 
ploy ments. Taylor. 


* 


improperly, mY 
| He ſwims on his back; and the ſhape of his back 
ſeems to favour it, being very like the bottom of a 
boat: nor do his hinder legs anaptiy reſemble a pair 
of oars. | i e. 
Una'eTNESS, 2. 4 [from xuapt.] 
1. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs. 
Men's apparel is commonly made according to 
their conditions; and their conditions are Sos 
governed by their garments; for the perſon that is 
governed, is by his 2 put in mind of gravity, 
and alſo reſtrained from lightneſs by the very un- 
aptneſs of his weed. 
2. Dulneſs ; want of apprehenſion, 
That unaptneſi made you miniſter | ; 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf, '  Shakſpeare, 
3. Unreadineſs; diſqualification ; want of 
. propenfion. | | 
The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its 
ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by lifting at a weight 
too heavy, has often its force broken, and thereby 
gets an unapineſi or an averſion to any vigorous at- 
tempt ever after, Locke, 


Una'zcveD, adj. [from argue.] 


1. Not diſputed. 


What thou bid'ſt, 

Urargu d I obey; ſo God ordains. Milton, 
2, Not cenſured. _. , — 
| Not that this work liv*d'in the hands of foes, 
Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe. 

5 ; Ben Jonſon. 

To Una'tM. v. 4. {from arm.] To diſ- 

arm; to ſtrip of armour; to deprive of 


Uzrarm me, Eros; the day's taſk is done 
And we muſt leep. Nr b3 « 


as acrapplicable to their purpoſes as the _— | 


Shakſpeare. 
Galen would not leave unto the world toe de 


Spenſer, ; 


| 


UNA 

a theory of poiſons; znarming-thereby the malic. 

of veremous ſpirits, rown. 
Una'tMED. adj. | Having 

no armour ; having no weap s. 

On the weſtern coaſt 

Rideth a puiſſant navy: to out ſhores 
Throng many doubtful, hoſſow-heatted friends, 
Urarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back. 


from anarm | 


f Shak 
Hooker. | Ypeare, 


He all znarm'd 
Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul ; 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they ſhall fly, 
And beg to hide them in a herd of ſwine. Milton. 
Though zva I am, 
Here, without my ſword or pointed lance, 
Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go. 
; Dryden, 
Whereas moſt other creatures are furniſhed with 
weapons for their defence; man is born altogether 
unarmed, Grew, 
1 orc adj, Not brought to a 
trial, 
As lawful lord, and king by juſt deſcent, 
Should here be judg'd, unheard, and unarraign'd. 


Daniel. 
UNARRAYTE D. ad/. Not dreſſed. | 
As if this infant world yet unarray'd, 
Naked and bare, in Nature's lap were laid. Dryden. 
Half anarray'd, he ran to his relief, 
So haſty and ſo artleſs was his grief, 
UNA'RTFUL, adj. 
1. Having no art, or cunning. 
A chearful ſweetneſs in his looks he has, 
And innocence wnartful in his face. Dryden, 
2. Wanting ſkill, _ 
How unarfful would it have been to have ſet him 
in a corner, when he was to have given light and 
warmth to all the bodies round him ! Cheyne, 
Una'zTFULLY.adv. In an unartful manner. 
In the report, although it be not wnarifully 
drawn, and is perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, 
there is no great {kill required to detect the many 
miſtakes. - | Swift. 
UNaRrTIFI CIALLY. adv. Contrarily to 
art. k , 
Not a feather is unartificia/ly made, miſplaced, 
redundant, or defective, Derhan, 


Dryden, 


Una'sxeD, adj. | 


1. Not courted by ſolicitation. 
With what eagerneſs, what circumſtance 
Unaſked, thou tak'ſt ſuch pains to tell me ooly 
My ſon's the better man. Denham, 


| | 2. Not ſought by entreaty or care. 


: The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth unaſt d, nor was thatearth renew'd, 
| 8 Dryden. 
How, or why 


4 Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lye ? 


- 
1 


1 


Unafi'd their pains, ungrateful their advice; 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price, 
WS +0 Dryden 
UnasP1'rING, 2 Not ambitious. 

To be modeſt and unaſplring, in honour prefer. 
ring one another. 9 ogers. 
UNnaSSA'1ILABLE, adj. Exempt fromaſſault. 

In the number, I do but know one, 

That unaſſarlable holds on his rank, 
Unſhak'd of motion. S'balſpeare. 


Unassa'"tLED. adj, Not attacked; not 
aſſaulted. | . 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 
It grieves my ſoul to leave rev unafſail'4. Shak/. 

ieve 
- That he, the ſupreme good, t' whom ings ill 
Are but as ſlaviſh officers of — why x73 
Would fend a gliſt ring guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour zrafſail'd, Milton, 
Un AsSAT ED. adj, Unattempted. 
3 ng What is faith, love, virtue unaſſay d 
Alone, without exterior help ſuſtajin'd? Milion. 
Unass1'STED, adj. Not bel 2 
Its victorĩes were the victorĩes of reaſon, una ſſi sed 
by the force of human power, and as gentle as the 
W 2 of light over darkneſs. Addiſon, 
What anaf{fed reaſon could not diſcover, that 


* 


— 


— 


| therefore ſeldom draw the eyes of the unatrentive. 


; UNA 
Cod has ſet clearly before us in the revelation of the 
goſpel : a felicity equal to our moſt enlarged deſires; 
a ſtate of immortal and unchangeable glory. 
ad Wn wg, 6 5 * Rogers. 
Unas81'sr1NnG., adj. Giving no help, 
With theſe 1 went, a brother of the war: 
Nor idle ſtood, with znaſ/i/ting hands, 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd : yet theſe I ſway'd 
| Dryden, 
Unassv'M1NG. ad). Not arrogant. 
 Unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd 
And died neglected. 
UNa$S$SU'RED. adj, 
1, Not confident, | 
The enſuing treatiſe, with a timorous and unaſ- 
ſured countenance, adventures into your preſence. 


1 Glanville, 
2. Not to be truſted. | 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes, 
The feigned friends, the una ſſured foes, — - 
Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. Spenſer. 
UNA TON BD. adj. Not expiated. 
Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, 

A brother's blood yet unaton'd ? Node. 
UnAaTTA'INABLE. adj, Not to be gained 
or obtained; being out of reach; 

Praiſe and * are God's due worſhip; which 
are anattainable by our diſcourſe, ſimply conſidered, 
without the benefit of divine revelation” Dryden. 

Il do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly kept 
ſtom error; that is more than human nature can, 
by any means, be advanced to: I aim at no ſuch 
wnattainable'privilege; 1 only ſpeak of what they 
ſhould do. Arey 7 Locke. 
UnaTTA'INABLENESS. . /. State of be. 
. of reach. A | 
eſire is ſtopped by the opinion of the ĩmpoſſibi- 
lity, or unattalnableneſt of the good propoſed. y 
; ocke. 
UNnaTTE'MPTED. adj. Untried; not aſ- 
ſayed. e 
He left no means Anattempted of deſtrey ing his 


Thomſon, 


Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Shakſ. 


Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 
SET It purſues | 
Things wnattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milt, 
Leave nothing wrattempted to deſtroy | 
That perjur'd race. ; Denham. 
Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of 
doing good, by the poſſibility of our failing in it? 
How many of the beſt things would, at this rate, 
have been leſt anattempled Atterbury, 
UnaTTE'NDED. adj.. | 
1. Having no retinue, or attendants, 
With goddeſs-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 
Not xnnattended. n Milten. 
2. Having no followers. 
Such unattended generals can never make a revo- 
lution in Parnaſſus. 
3- Unaccompanied; forſaken, 
-. © Your conſtancy 3 
Hath left you unattended.  -Shatſpeare, 
UNATTNN DING. adj, Not attending. 
| 111 is loſt that praiſe, ION. 
That is addreſs d to unartending ears. 
Ew'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 
Throw off her armlet of pearl in the maio; 
Neptune in anguiſh bis charge unattending, 
Veſſels are found'ring, and yows are in * 


| r 
UnaTTE'NTLVE. adj. Not regarding, 
Man's nature is ſo unaitentive to good, that there 

can ſcarce be too many monitors. 1 
8 Covernment of the Tongue, 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, and 


e e e Ta tier. 
UAVA ILABLE. adj. Uſeleſs; vain with 
a 3 to any purpoſe, e. 
Wnen we * to find out the 
| Rrongeſt cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine that 
"x L. II. ; ; 5 A. 34091 


— — 


Dryden. 


Milton, F 


u 


; 


Unawa'kts. 


| bruiſed it. fe 


UNA 


reading is ſo unavailable, the moſt we can learn is, | 


that ſermons are the ordinance of God, the ſerip- 
tures dark, and the labour of reading eaſy. Hooker, 
NAVA'ILING, adj, . Uſeleſs 3 vain, 
Since my itievitable death you know, 
You ſafely anavailing pity ſhow 1 
*Tis popular to mourn a dying ſoe. Dryden, 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 4 
And ſpreads for aid his ravailing hands, Pope. 
Unavo'tDaBLE. 4d. | 


1. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunned. 

Oppreſſion on one fide, and ambition on the 
other, are the anaveidable occaſions of war. Dryd. 

Itis nav e to all, to have opinions, without 
certain proofs of their truth. ; ocke, 

Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weak- 
neſs and ſurprize, be una voidable to the beſt 
guarded. Rogers, 

The merits of Chriſt will make up the ana veid- 
able deficiences of our ſervice z will prevail for par- 
don to our fincere repentance, Rogers. 

All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vaniſh at that 
unavoidable moment which decides the deſtiny of 
men. ; __ Clarifſa. 

2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 

That ſomething is of itſelf, is ſelf-evident, be- 
cauſe we ſee things are; and the things that we ſee 
muſt either have had ſome firſt cauſe of their being, 
or have been always, and of themſelves : one of 
them is unavoidable. Tillatſin. 

I think it anavoidaòle for every rational ereature, 
that will examine his own or any other exiſtence, 
to have the notion of an eternal, wiſe being, who 
had no beginning. Licke. 


Unavo'tDABLENESS, 2. /. Inevitability. 
' How can we conceive it ſubject to material im- 

preſſions? and yet the importunity of pain, and un- 
avoidableneſt of ſenſations, ſtrongly perſuade that 


we are ſo, | 
Unavo'1DABLY. adv,. Inevitably. 
The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt wnawvoid- 
ably produce oppoſition from multitudes who are 
made happy by it. : Addiſon, 
Unavo'1Dev. adj. Inevitable, 
We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer; 
And wravoided is the danger now..* Shakſpeare, 
Rare poems aſk rare friends; 
Yet ſatyrs, fince the moſt of mankind be 
Their ana voided ſubject, fewelt ſee, Ben Jonſon, 


UnAuTHORI'ZED. adj, Not ſupported by 
authority ; not properly commiſſioned, 
To kiſs in private? | 4 

Shakſpeare, 


An unauthorized kiſs, 
"It is for you to ravage ſeas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command. Dryden. 
Unawa'rt. ] adv. from aware, or 
e A VORETETINS 
1. Without thought; without previous 
meditation. | N 
Take heed leſt you fall znawvares into that incon- 
yenience you formerly found fault with. 


It is my father's face, ws 
Whom, in this conflict, I anawares have kill'd. 


Firm we ſubſiſt ; yet poſſible to ſwerve, 
And fall into deception unaware, ' - | Milton, 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Of wine and honey mix'd ; with added ſtore 
Of opium: to his keeper this he brought, 
Who ſwallow'd unawares the fleepy draught,  .- 


A. 


And ſnor'd ſecure. den. ; TOUS ho NO. LOR E 
Tig a ſenſati :UnB4a'sruL. adj. Tmpudent ; ſhameleſs, 


"Tis a ſenſation like that of a limb lopped off; 
one is trying every minute unawares to uſe it, and 


finds it is not. 


Glanville, 


Spenſer. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


UN B 


pe . * a Wake. 
3. In this ſenſe I believe at anawares is 
the proper uſe. 

He breaks at unawweres upon our walks, 

And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryd. 
Una'weD. adj. Unreſtrained by fear or 
reverence. 

The raging and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe of 
commons mult be attributed to the want of ſuch 
good miniſters of the crown, as, being zxaw'd by 
any guilt of their own, could have watched other. 
men's. Clarendon, 

Unforc'd by puniſhment, azaw'd by fear, 

His words were fimple and his ſoul ſincere. Dryd. 
UnBa'cxtb, adj, 8 
1. Not tamed; not taught to bear the rider. 
Then I beat my tabor; 
At which like zrback'd colts, they prick'd their 


ears, 
Advarc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſick.  Shakſpeare, 


A well-wayed horſe will ſafely convey thee to thy 


journey's end, when an wnbacked filly may give 
thee a fall. | , Suckling, 
They flinch like zrbacked fillies, Dennis, 


2. Not countenanced ; not aided, 
Let the weight of thine own infamy - 

Fall on thee unſupported, and z»back'd. Daniel, 
UNBa/LANCED, adj, Not poiſed ; not 

in equipoiſe. | 

Let earth unbalanc d from her orbit fly, 

Planets and funs run lawleſs through the ſky. Pope. 
UnBa'iiasr. adj, Not kept fteady 
UnBa'LLasTEeD. by ballaſt; unſteady, 

hey having but newly left thoſe grammatick 

flats, where they ſtruck unreaſonably, to learn a 

few words with lamentable conſtruction; and now 

on the ſudden tranſported under another climate, 

to de toſt and turmoiled with their unba/lafted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, do, 
for the moſt part, grow into hatred of learning. 


ilton, 
As at ſea th' 7ballaft veſſel rides, 
Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides ; 
So, in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, 
The youth is hurried headlong Kaka. the ſky, 
Addiſon, 


UnBa'nDED. adj. [from band.] Want. 
ing a firing, or band. 9 5 
our hoſe (ſhould be ungartered, your bonnet an- 
banded, and every thing demonſtrating a careleſs 
deſolation. Shakſpeare, 
To Unza'R. v. g. [from bar.] To open, 
by removing the bars; to unbolt. 
"Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance ſtand unbarr'd, Denham, 
: Theſe rites the king refuſ'd, 
Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates unbar 
Of facred peace, or loſe th' impriſon'd war. oo 
UnBa'RBED. adj. [barba, Latin.] Not 
ſhaven. Out of uſe, _. 
Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce? 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to iny noble heart 
A tie? ee ee ee 
UNBARK RD. adj. 1 bark, ] Decorti- 
| cated; ſtripped of the bark. | FO 


* A branch of a tree, unbarled ſome ſpace at the 


bottom, and ſo ſet in the ground, hath grown. 
e N Den 


| | een en 
2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought 


"of x e 7. 
--, Leſt deſtruction come upon him at. , 
and let his net that he hath hid, catch himſelf, 

888 | T1 #5 6 ' ©» Pſalms. 
My hand, unatuares to me, was, by the force of 
that endeavour it juit ET to ſuſtain the 
fallen weight, catried up with: 


: Boyle. 
Though we live never ſo: long, we are ſtill ſurpri- 
zed: we put the evil day far from us, and then it 


preſſed; not blunted. 


violence, that I 


Nor did I with af forehead woo. |_| +, 
The means of weaknels and debility. Shakſpeare. | 
UNRATED. adj, [from bate,] Not re. 


A - 


Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with'th' zzbared fire ; 
That he did pace them firſt? + '  Shakſpeart. 
UnBa'THED. ng [from ba/h.] Not wet, 
Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevevt, _ 
Thruſt full op unge back in his deſcent; 

X The blade return's unbaith'd, and to the handle 
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0 UNB 
by a adj, Not injured by 
 -Diows, 7 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves: or thou, Macbeth; 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter d edge, 
1 ſheath again undeeded, © Shakſpeave. 
To UnBa'r. v. a, To ſet open; to free 
from the reſtraint of mounds. 


I ought now to loſe the reins of my affections, 


to unbay the curtent of my paſſion, and love on 
without boundary or meaſure." Norris. 
UnBea'rinG. adj, Bringing no fruit. 
He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And grafts more happy in their ſtead. 
Unsea'Texn. adj, | 
1. Not treated with blows. 
His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 
For ſhe had rode five miles unſpur'd, unbeaten, 
And then at laſt turned tail towards Neweaton. 


| | Bp. Corbet. 
2. Not trodden. 


= 


We muſt tread anbeaten paths, and make a way 


where we do not find one; but it ſhall be always 
With a light in our hand. Bacon. 
If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten paths. 
2 . | Roſcommon. 
Virtue, to crown her fay'rites, loves to try _ 
Some new, unbeaten paſſage to the ſky, Stvife.. 
UnsBtco'minc. adj. Indecent ; unſuit- 
able; indecorous. | 
_-._ "Here's our chiefguet, — 
If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great fealt, 
And all things unbecoming, | 
No thought *Aight, 
None of retreat, no z:becoming deed . 
That argu'd fear. Milton. 
1 ſhould rather believe that the nofe was the ſeat 
of wrath in beaſts than in mankind; and that 'it 
Was unbecoming of any but Pan, 
much of the beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his noſe in 


| * GE; Dryden. 
y grief lets unbecoming ſpeeches fall: 
I ſhbuld have dy'd and not complain'd'atall, Dry. 
This petulancy in converſation prevails among 
ſome of that fex, where it appeats the moſt unbe- 
coming and unnatural. Addiſon. 
Mea of wit, learning, and virtue, might ſtrike 
out every offenſive or anbecoming paſſage from gaht. 
5 0 3%. 
Such proceed upon debates without unbecomng 
warmth, N SUI ts, 
Unzzco'mineNzss. 2. . Indeceney ; 
indecorum. | 
4 If wore, are peg ro to S 
be grave, kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill or 
— of the fault. 2 Locle. 
To Unz#'p, v. 4. To raiſe from à bed. 


Sbulſprare. 


— 
* 
: 


FTels wrbed themſelves, and ſtir at the noiſe of 

thunder. 81 Mali. 

UnzzrrrriNG, 4d. Not becoming; 
not ſuitable. 


Lore is full of uabefferieig ſtains, 


Al wantdn as a child, ſkipping in vain. Sbat / 


Par be it that 1 ſhould write thee ſin, or blame 


Or think thee 4nbeſitiing holieſt place. Milton. 

lie might ſeveral times have made peace with 

His diſcontented * 

Fitting his dignity or intereſt; 

facrihce the whole alliance to his private 2 

To Unzxex'r. v. u. To deprive of exiſt.- 
ene. | OST... 

Wies each Mibute he could 'wnbeger 

5 N who date t'uſurp his ſent. Dryden. 
NBEGDO 0 | s - * —— . 

ee 

1. Eternal; without generation. 


* 


* 


0 LS | * 
Dryden. 
* 


| 


who had very | 


be uſed, they ought to | 


terms not at all und- 
ut he rather choſe to] 


UNB 


Armies of peſtilence ; ind they ſhall irike 


| 


Your chi yet unborn, and unbegot. 
5 \ In thy power — 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent #4 
The race unbleſt, to being yet unbe gol. Milton, 


3. Not i exiſtence, 

Where a child finds his own parents his pervert- 
ers, better were it for him to have been unborn and 
unbe got, than fk a blefling of thoſe whoſe converſa- 

tion breathes nothing but a curſe. South. 

To Un BECUIL E. v. 2. To undeceive; 
to ſet free from the influence of any 
deceit, 6 | , ESI 

Then #tbegutle thyſelf, and know with me, 

That angels, though on earth employ d they be, 
Are ſtill in heaven. Do 
Their cometinefs wnbeguiled the volgar of the odd 
opinion the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed into therm, 
by their concionatory invectives. Hoxel. 
UxB EHE Ld. 4%. Unſeen; not diſco- 


4 


verable to the fi ght. 3 
Theſe then, though anbebeld in deep of 775 
Shine not in vain. | Milton. 
UnBELI E F. 1. /. ' 
1. Incredulity. | 
| "Tis not vain or fabulous, 


What the fage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, 

— of ot iotngh — verſe, "7 

Of dire chimteras, and enchanted iſles, 

And ri ſted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell; 

For ſuch thete be: but unbellef is blind, Mllton. 
I'm juſtly plagued by this your unbeließ, 

And am myſelf the cauſe of my own grief. Dry. 
Such an univerſal acquaintance with things will 

keep you ſrom an'exceſs of credulity and wnbelief; 

I. e. a readineſs to believe or to deny every thing at 

ficſt hearing. „ 

2. Infidelity; 1 


irreligion, | 
Where profeſs'd unbeligf is, there can be no 
| 


viſible church'of Chrift; there may be where ſound || J 


belief wanteth. 
To UN BELIEVE. v. 4. | 
1. Todiſcredit; not to truſt, 
Heav'n ſhield your grace ſrom woe, 
As I, thus Wrong d, hence unbelleued gol Shak/. 
So great a prince and favourite ſo ſuddenly meta- 
morphoſed into travellers with no greater train, 
was enough to make any man 'unbe/teve his five 
ſenſes. * ; a a 
2. Not to think real or true. 
Nor leſs than fight and hearing could convince 
Ofſuch an unforeſeen and wnbeliev'd offence. 


' - AAA > ain D Oden. 
Ur RBRELIN VER. 2. / An infidel; one 
who believes not the ſcripture of God. 
The antient fathers being often conſtrained to 
' ſhew what warrant they bad ſo much to rely upon 
the ſcriptures, endeavoured till to maintain the 
authority of the books of God, by arguments ſuch as 
unbelievers themſelves muſt needs think reaſonable, 
it they judged thereof as they ſhould. Hooker. 
What endleſs war would jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witneſs what: they ſwear? » 
Sad fate of anbelievers, and yet juſt, 
Among themſelves to find ſo little truſt, 


goler. 


In the New Teftament, religion is uſually ex- 
preſſed by faith in God and Chritt, and the love of 
| them. Hence it is that true chriſtians'are fo fre- 
men enbelievers. + _  Tillsſon. 

He /pronounces the children of ſuch parents as 
were, one cf them a chriſtian, and the other an 
wabeliever, holy, on account of the faith and holi- 
neſs of that one. bh a Atterbury. 
Mien always grow vicious before. they become 

wnbelitvers ; but if you wpuls once convince profli- 
gutes by topicks drawn from 'the view of their own 
uiet, reputation, and health, their infidelity 
Derr 


* 


| Unn2Liz'vine, on Infidel, _ 


Fer ; a 1 a , R Po tf? - ab ep ſe, 18 1 
Vhy ſhould be attribute the Tame hocour 5 No ſtay of flaughter found . | 
matter, Which is ſubfect to corruption, as to the | Bat th®-anbelieving ſquadrons twn'd to flight, 
., eterdal, wrbegotren, itnitzatable God? Smote in the rear. „Phi. 
„ NAT Rane Wes . A . This'wrought the greateſt confuſion. in the unbe- 
A. Not yet generste c. | licving Jews and dhe grenteſt conviction inthe 
©. God omaigotnt mulling | gemtiles, = Addiſon, 


55.1% 


nne. 


- 


Ld 


Waller. | 


quently called believers; and wicked and ungodly | 


| 
4 


1 ſeeming myſelf. 


* 
P \ 


In the days of the apoſtle, when all who profeſſ. 
bro orb of Chriſt were converts of 1 
ſcience, this ſevere cenſure might be reſtrained to 
| thewnbelieving part of mankind. \ Rogers, 

UnsBeLo'vev. adj, Not loved. 

Whoe'er you are, not wibelow'd by heav'n, 

Since on our friendly ſhore your ſhips are driven, 

Dryden, 


To UnBt'nD. v. a. 
1, To free from flexure, 


} 
\ 


; to ſuffer it to be unready, or unſtrung. Taylor, 
I muſt be in the battle; but I'll go 
With empty quiver, and wnbended bow. Dryden. 


| 


ds 
Your pleaſutes are defign'd to noble ends. Dryden. 
3. To relax vitioufly or effeminately. 
Vdu unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 


| 


$o brain-ſickly'of things. Shakſpeare, 
UnsE's DING. adj. 
1. Not ſuffering flexure. | 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. opt. 
2. Not yielding; reſolute. 
Ve noble few, who here urbending ftand - 
Beneath life's preſſures, yet alittle while, 
5 Thomſon, 


And all your woes are paſt, 
3. Devoted to relaxation, 

Since what was omitted in the acting is now kept 

in, T hope it may entertain ybur lordſhip at an 4 27- 

bending Is Rowe, 

Not preferred to a 


| 


| 


UNBE'NEFICED. adj. 
benefice. | 
More vacant pulpits would more converts make ; 
All would have latitude enough to take: 
The reſt unbenefic'd your ſects maintain. Dryden, 
UNBEN VOI ENT. adj. Not kind. 
A teligion which not only forbids, but by its na- 
tural influence ſweetens all bitterneſs and aſperity of 
temper, and corrects that ſelfiſh narrowneſs of ſpirit 
which inclines men to a fierce wxberevolent beha- 


* yiour, | | | Ragers, 
UnzBzx1'cHTED. adj. Never viſited by 
darkneſs. 


Beyond the polar circles; to them da 
Had unbenigbled ſhone; while the low fun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight 
Had rounded ſtill the horizon, 
Unsen1'ch. 


lent. 
| To th' other five 
Their planetary motions, and aſpecte, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and 
Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 


ö 5 Milton, 
adj, Malignant; malevo- 


In ſynod unbenigu. Milton. 
1. Not ſtrained by the firing. x 
| Apollo heard, and, conquering hisdiſdain, 


Unbent his bow, and Greece iofpir'd again. 


2. Having the bow unſtrung. 
hy haſt thou gone fb far, 
To be zudent when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
Thi elected deer before thee ? Shabfprare, 
3. Not eruſhed; not ſubdued, _ | 
But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 
| y fortube frowns, the mote oppoſe. 


ew ares Dryden. 
4 Relaxed; not intent. 
Be not always bn affairs intent ä 
But let thy thoughts be eaſy and bent! 
en our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free 
They clearer, farther, ind diftingiy ſee. Belas. 
Unsrsz:'Mixc. %. Unbecoming. 
' 83 on trabſported me by the in- 
em | wo do dt ſay any thing unbe- 
1 a Aeg Gb rien 


i 


. 


UNB UNS . UNB 


Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them; He lov'd his people, him they idoliz'd All things are but alter'd, nothing dies: 
Uncomely RES wnbeſeeming (kill, Thomſen. | And thence and, wa my mabetal hncrel ie And here and there th! unbody writ | 
V NBESO'UGHT, ad. Not intreated. That, thus unblamable to all beſide, | F > Not . 
+” Leſt heat ſhould injure vs, his timely care He err'd to me alone. „ Dod. | Unno/iLED. adj. * de, * 
Hatch, wnbeſoug ht, ided ; and his hands UnBLAa'MABLY., adu. Without taint of | A quarter of a pint of rice anboi , will ariſe to 
Cloath'd us ag; pitying while he judg'd, | fault, r To ſet * 5 
0 . Milton. Ve are witneſſes, and God alſo, how holily, and To UnBo'LT. v. a. 1 open; to un- 
Un BTSsTOWwW-ID. adj. Not given; not] juſtly, and unblamably we behaved ourſelves. | bar, : 
diſpoſed of. 1 Theſſalonians. I'll call my uncle dow 
"He had now but one ſon and one daughter wnbe- | UNBLA'MED. adj, Blameleſs; free from | He ſhall anbolt the gates, 820 
flowed. Bacon. | favlt, | Unzo'LTeD, adj. Coarſe; groſs; not 
UnzzTRa'yeD, adj, Not betrayed, Shall ſpend your days in joy unblam'd, and dwell | refined, as flower, by bolting or fitting, 
Many being privy to the fac, Long time in peace. Milton I will tread this «bolted villain into mortar, and 
Ho hard is it to keep it unbetray d Daniel. Unblam'd, abundance crown'd the royal board, daub the wall of a jakes with bim. Fo. 
Ungzwa'iLED. adj. Not lamented, | What time this dame rever'd her prudent lord, |\Unzo/xnneTED, ai. Wanting à hat or 
| Let determin'd things to deſtiny Who * is doom'd to mourn. Ra 4 bonnet, | | 
Hold wnbewail'd their way, Shakſpeare. UNBLE MISHED. ad}, Free from turpitude; This night, wherein 
To UnBew1i'TCH, v. 3. [from <uitch.] | free from reproach ; free from defor- | Thelion and the belly-pinched wolf 
To free from faſcination. mity. Keep their fur dry ; wrbornneted he runs, 
rnal motive; to diſentangle from Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, UnsBoo'xrisn. adj. : 
ejudice , 8 * thou ane emiſb d form of e aſtity ! Milton. 1. Not ſtudious of books. 
nder this ſtone lies virtue, yout 117 
That our underſtandings may be free to examine, Un4/emi/b'd probity, and 046g * Walter. | 2 Not gultivated by erudition. 
and reaſon wnbiaffed give its judgment, being that Is none worthy to be made a wife | N As he ſhall ſmile, Othello all go mad ; 
—.. whereon a right direction of our conduct to true hap- } In all this town ? Suppoſe her free from (rife, | al Ur anfoek(® jeglouly muſt epuirns = has, 
— fs | $3 it is in this we ſhould 2 Rich, fair, and fruitful; of unblemiſb d 9 75 Quite in the wron q KENT BOD 0g Sha neu . 


The ſtanding evidences of the goſpel, every time They a inted, out of theſe new converts, 8 U NBO' RN, adj, Not yet brought into e z 
they are conſidered, gain upon fincere, unbiaſi d of the veſt lenſe, and of the moſt unblemiſb'd lives, future; being to eme. 
iads. Atterbury. to preſide over theſe ſeveral aſſemblies. Addiſon. 


7 : ö Some «xborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
The trueſt ſervice a private man may do his UnBLE'NCHEeD. adj. Not diſgraced ; | 


Is coming tow'rd me. | Shallſpearee 
The a by to come, the children yet @xwborn 


country, is by wnbiafſing his mind, as much as poſ- | 


e. between the fival Swift, not injured by any foil. : 
e ene the 1 beſtow, * There, where very deſolation dwells, en os l $a 
Unbiaft'd or by favour or by ſpite; | She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty ; Never fo much as in a thought unh 
* Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right? Pepe. | Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption, Milton, | Did L offend you. pn beth Shatſpeare: 
UnBr'assEDLY. adv. Without external UnBLz'/NpzD. adj. Not mingled. He on the wings of cherubim . 


influence; without prejudice. None can boaſt a knowledge. depurate from de- | Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode (HS, 
I bave ſought the ou, A og and have un- | filement, within this atmoſphere of fleſh ; it dwells | Far into chaos, and the world anborzs, Milian. 
bjaſſedly embraced what, upon a fair T no where in unblended proportions on thig fide the To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd ! 
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. ile. ter end here unborn ! Why is life giv'n | 
1 l "BE Urs r. adj. Tobe bos waſted from un Ry Milton. 
Unz1i'vozn, 4%. [. Accurſed brew Le nete. The fouls . = ob 
VUninvited. | | t is a ſhameful an ed thing, to ta PEI Pape oh gin er 2 
1. Uninvited RO Ie | | from of proghn, nnd wicked, © a nw ho nee adj, Genuine ; mate 
Arc often welcomeſt when they are gone. Shakſp. | "x hp po 2 A fold | 
2. Uncommanded ; ſpontaneous. 2 Wete ans With native purple, and anborrow'd gold, | 
| e alſo and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee 5 + Te lex yet, cre conee pi veey — TIE Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly 25 
, , ö e race unbleft, to being yet unde [{ton, a 8 a N 
dera t A rte e, er 5g e te , I ney ee toe which rs 


; i : borrow'd names of any language are applied 
. And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? Prior. | and un y 4anguage 4 8 
Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, UngLoo'pizp. adj, Not ſtained with | de ſome remarkable, ſome ſenſible qualities Ba 10 


diſtinguiſh one from another ke 
And fragrant herbs, the promiſes of ſpring. Dryden. blood. | | To 5 OT 2 Locke, 
- Unsni'coTTED. adj, Free from bigotry. | Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 1. To reveal in confidence. 
"Eraſmus, who was an unbijgetted Roman catho- But may imagine how the bird was dead, | a 1 lov'd thee, as too well thou knew'ſ 
lick, was ſo much tranſported with this paſſage of | Although the kite ſoar with wn6/oodied beak. A ebe Fr kd 
© Socrates, that he could ſcarce forbear looking upon 1 Shakſpegre. 1 5 f levity, hut n 5 » 
him as a ſaint, and defiring him to pray for him. -|UnBLoo'DY, adj, Not cruel ; not ed- Bf thy regueft, who could deny thee nothing 
f „ Addiſon.) ding blood; not ſtained with blood. CTY Milken, 
To Uns1 ND, Vs as [from bind.) To Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, | Do we unboſum all our ſecrets to him, and hide 
looſe; to untie, The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, i nothing that paſſeth in the depth of our hearts from 
His own woe's author, ar bound finds, 2 * — ſecure = non 2 . bla d A . Atterbury, 
As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully znbinds. Spenſer, rom the purling ſtreams, v Is, Too to di . 
want. Ye Latian 2 per/ Have wholeſome bey'rage and unbloody ſeaſts. Rs | 


. Ser = "IM Should I thence, wy on viewleſs wing, 

there ere, who dare main : . 7 weeping on the mountains wild x 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain, UnBLo'wn, adj, Having the bud yet ex- The 3 Ban of —— 2 1 

- Unbind your fille is, looſe your flowing hair, 5 panded. Would ſoon nbqſem all their echoes mild. Milton. 


And orgies and noQurnal rites prepare, ryden, Ab! my poor princeſs! Ah! my tender babes! metas aol | 
On the ſixth inſtant it was thought fit to nbind My AP mM. flowers, new-appearing ſweets | Y Winden r ? 55 3 
k 4 . 5 * 


his head. Tatler. Shakſpeare, | SY 
To Unz1'snoe. v. 4. [from b.] To |UygLy'xTED. adj. Not becoming obtuſe, |, IT he dark, »nbattow's, infinite abyſs. Miles, 


deprive of epiſcopal orders. A ſword, whoſe weight without a blow might 2. Having no folid foundation ; having no 


I cannot look upon Titus as ſo far unbiſhoped yet, | | lay ; reliance, Fa 15 
but that he till exhibits to us all the eſſeptials of | Able, anblunted, to cut hoſts away. | Cooley. This is a ſpecial act of chriſtian hope, to be thus 
juriſdiction. South. UN BODOIE D. adj, . unbortomed of ourſelves, and faſtened upon God, 
unreſtrained, - If we could conceive of things as angels and un- Unszo/ucaur, ad; 0534 DOPE TE go 
We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our | 4ogjed ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe / ns Ae 
carnal Rings, our wibitted lufts; whereof 1 take | Clouds language throws upon them, we ſhould ſeldom | 1+ Obtained without money, 
this love tobe a ſect or cyon. Shakſpeare. be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are perpetually com- The #nboaght dainties of n Dryden, g 
Unzia'MaBL, adj, Not culpable z not | mitted. | Fan, 2. Not finding any purchaſer. | N 
to be charged with a fault. 2. Freed from the body. The merchant will leave qur native commodities | 
Nluch more could 1 fay concerning this #»blam- | She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; unboug bt. upon the hands of the farmer, rather than . 


5 able inequality ol ſines and rates, ' Bacon, | Her ſoul unbodied of the burdenous corple, Spenſer. | 5 v 2 
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.UNB 

,returns with profit. | 
Unzo'unp, adj... n 
To Looſe; not tied, 467 | 
'2, Wanting a cover: uſed of books. 
_ -, He that has complex ideas, without particular 
names for them, would be in no better caſe thao 2 
bookſeller who had volumes that lay znbound, and 
Without titles: which he could make known to 
others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets. 
3. Preterit of znbind. HF 
Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. 
2 $3 33 Dryden. 
Unzo'unDeD. adj. Req 

1. Infinite; interminable, 
0 Long were to tell what I have done; = 
I voyaged the unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep | 
Of horrible confuſion. Milton, 


export them to a market which will not afford d him| 
| 9 e. 


The wide, th“ unbounded proſpect lies before me 


But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
2. Unlimited; onreſtrained. | 


He was a man ba 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes. | Shakſpeare. 
le had given curioſity its full, unbounded range, 
' andexamin'd not only in contemplation, but by ſen- | 
© Htive experiment, Whatever could be good for the 
+ -fons of men. a Decay rac 4 
NBO'UNDEDLY, adv, Without bounds; 
without limits, "Wd HE 
So wnboundedly miſchievous is that petulant mem- 
ber, that heaven and earth are not wide enough for 
its range, but it will find work at home too. | 
7; ys 1 Government of the Tongue. 
Unz0/oNDEDNEss. 2. /. Exemption from 
' limits. 5 45.046 a4 


*  Finitude; applied to created things, imports the 


proportions. of the ſeveral properties of theſe things 


to one another.  Infinitude, the «boundedneſs of 
theſe degrees of properties. | Cbeyne. 
He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with Riff, anbowed knee, 
Diſdaining duty that to us belongs, © Shakſpeare, 


Hakewill, 
ies of divinity, to 
\ branch out with fond diſtinctions our holy faith, 
which the pious ſimplicity of the firſt chriſtians re- 

ceiyed to practice; not to read upon as an anatomy, 
" 'x-nbowel and diſſect to try experiments. 
2 3 Decay of Piety. 


tiop. 
It is now become a new | 


To UN BRA“ CE. v. 2. 5 
1. To looſe; to relax. art hte 
With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The koight emboiling in his havghty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and gan ſoon unbrace 
His graſping bold. Wot 77. Rare. 


Somewhat of movrnful ſure my ears does wound ; | 


| Drums unbrac d, with ſoldiers! broken cries, 


Nought ſhall the pſaltry and the harp avail, .* 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. 


©» Waſting years, that wither human race, 
Exhauſt > ſpirits, and thy arms unbrare. 
2. To make the clothes looſe. © 
RY | Is it phyſical, . 80 
To walk unbrac d, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? y 'Shakſpeare. 
Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrafd; _ 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe, - 
| Shakſpeare, 
UnnBrt/arTneD. adj. Not exerciſed, 


| 


They now have toil'd their znbreath'd memories | 


With this ſame plea againſt our nuptials.  Shak/p. 


Locke, } 


To exenterate; to 


In this chapter I'll 2nbocve / the tate of the queſ- | 


Dryden, 


Prior. 


_Pope. | | < 
" | To UnBvu'ckLt, v. 3. To. looſe from 


" UNB 


cated. | "x4 b i 
Unbred minds muſt be a little ſent abroad. 
15 Government of the Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched ſervants, 
untowardly tricks. WE Locke. 
Bure never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious 
man. 
2, Not taught: with 6. 
A warriour dame, | 
_ Unired to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd. 
UnBxze/cnev. adj. Having no breeches. 
| — on my boy's face, methought I did re- 
WE - „ 
Twenty-three years, and ſaw myſelf unbrecch d, 
In my green velvet coat. | Shakſpeare. 
UnsR1'zep. adj. Not influenced by money 
or gifts; not hired, ea Hay 
The ſoul gave all: 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 
No leſs than heav'n.'” Dryden. 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs dl) 
Unbrib'd by love; unterrify'd by threats. 


, 


: * 


UN BRI / DLED. ad. Licentious; not re- 
|  firined,” 7 62 172 eee 
This is not well, raſh and «»bridled 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king. 


TDLoo what licence 3 6 
Dares thy unbridled boldneſs run itſelf? B. Janſon. U 
We have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſ- 
greſſes in unbridled enceſ.  Sprat. | 
, 
| UNBK0O/KEN, / us {from break. ] Sg 


. Not giglatedy; -} ol) wn nee ob omg if] 

God pardon all oaths that are broke to me ñ 
God keep all vos wnbroke, are made to thee, 
4 nee! | r es Sbalſße 


are. 


pleaſe God, by preſerving their faith anbreten. 


Taylor. 

He firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till 

1+ ben 1 Lt: 1 

Unbrolen. ee e e lian. 
2. Not ſabdued ; not wea kene. 


From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe: 
Two centuries already he ſulfill'd; n 


How broad his ſhoulders ſpread !- bY age un _ ; 
3. Not tamed, | Wee 5 
LIED A lonely cow, F 
_ | Unworn. with yokesz unbroken to the plow. Addi/. 
\UnBRro/THERLIKE. 1%. IIl ſuiting with 
' UnBrxo'THerLY, { the charafter of a 
be, K a ens 147 
| Victor's unbrotberlile heat towards the eaſtern 


| 


| a ſchiſm. Decay of Piety. 


4 »Oa Dardan lajngy! © . 
The freſh, and yet zndraifed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. ©  Shakſpeare. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye: 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie z 
But where unbruiſed youth, with unſtuft brain, 


kſpeare. 


buckles. 


We have been down together in my ſleep, 
 Unbuckling helms; fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with gothing. - Shaiſpeare. 

le that-unbuckles this, till we do R 

To doff 't for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. 
| 8 5 Sha ſpeare. 
His ſtarry helm zn6uck/:d, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton, 


» 


UnBRrsz'aTHING. adj. Unanimated, All unbuckling the rich mail they wore,  _ 
HO n They ſpake not a word; | Laid their bright arms along the ſable thore.. P ope. 
But like dumb ſtatues, or x1breatbing ſtones, | To UnBur'LD, v. 3. To raze ; to de. 
Star d each on other, and look'd deadly pale, ſtroy. 5 3 
3 . © .,Shakſpeare, | This is the way to kindle, not to quench; _ 
Uns D. 4 eee e T” unbuild the city, and to lay all Hat. Shakſp. 


1. Not inſtrudted in civility 3 ill edu. 


Some married perſons, even in their marriage, do 


, Both couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. 


| Unzsv1/uT./azf.: Not yet erected. 
Congreve. | 


den. 


| 


| UnBu'rneD,) :;. | 
r 


A. Philips. | 


1 2. Not heated with fire. 
Shakſpeare, | 


And now began the third, wnbrattn yet. ” = den.1| 


Tet 


churches, ſomented that difference about Eaſter into : 


Unnrv'iszD: adj. Not bruiſed ; not | 


4 


Uns Ars. af 


| 


* 2 
4 1 N 0 
What will they then but w2bui/d 
His living temples, built by faith to ſtand; 
Their own faith, not anothers? Miley, 
Bpitt wallFyou ſhun, wibuilt you fee. Dryden, 
Not interred ; not ho. 
nouxed with the rites of funeral. 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 
To hoyer on the dreadtul ſhore of Styx ? Shakſp, 
The moſs, which groweth upon the ſkull of , 
dead man anburied, will ſtaunch blood potently. 


* % 


o& ik | | Bacon. 
Him double cares attend, 


For his unduried ſoldiers, and his friend. Dryden, 
Breathleſs he hies; and his unbury'd ghoſt, 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt. 
; * Ates 5 £4 Dryden. 
Tyh)he wand'ring ghoſts 
Of kings unbury d on the walted coaſts. Pop. 


UnBu'sxnt, 1 
1. Not conſumed ; not waited ; not injured 
by fire. 3 | | 
Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thoſe, 
Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 


Unburn'd, unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 


* 


Burnt wine is more hard and aſtringent, than 
wine unburnt. bu tee Bacon. 
NBU'RNING, adj, Not conſuming by 
heat. n! 

What we have ſaid of the anburning fire called 

light, ſtreaming from the flame of a candle, may 

eaſily be applied to all other light deprived of ſenſi. 

— — Dighy 
To UN BURN DR N. wv. . | 
— me. 

© We'll ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 

Conferring them on younger ſtrengths ; while we 

Unburden'd craw! tow'rd death, Shak/peare, 
2. To throw off. | 

Sharp Buckingham znburthens with his tongue 

The envious load that lies upon his heart, SHH. 

3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the 
Oe erage” aaron 

From your love I have a warranty 
IT!“ wnburihen all my plots and purpoſes, 

Ho to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shak/peave, 
To. UN BUTTON. v. 3. To looſe any thing 

buttoned. Ne 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, and 
unbuitoning thee after ſupper. . _ . Shakſpeare, 

Many catch cold on the breatt,. by leaving their 
"doublets BHO õ WU. Flafvey. 

- -* His ſilk waiſtebat was anbẽilued in ſeveral places, 

NT e e e e en bee ben. 
UxcALcNED. adj. Free from calcina- 

tion. r 

A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than ſal ammoniack, 

carried up with it uncalcined gold in the form of 
ſubtile exhalations. Be. 
Unca'LLED. adj, Not ſummoned; not 


| ſent for; not demanded. © 


Bafilius had ſervants, who, though they came not 
uncalled, yet at call were ready. Sidney. 
He, bolder now, uncall' d before her ſtood. 
re ' Milton. 
| Mild Lucina came wzncal!'d, and flood 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 

Then reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the hoes: 
r %; En ihe daes. 
To UxcALM. v. a. To diſturb. A harſh 
on ͤ ͤ=AA• nacs 
What ſtrange diſquiet has ancalm d your breaſt, 
Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reſt? Dryden. 
Unca'NCELLED..adj, Not eraſed; not 
abrogated. 3 5 
. 1 only mourn my yet uncancellbd ſcore; 
- You put me paſt the pow'r ot paying more.. Dry. 
Uncano'nical. ad." Not agreeable to 
„„ OCR 
UnCA'PABL8. adj.[intapable, Fr. inca pax, 
Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſceptible. 


Now more frequently incapable, 
; ; 2 2 


Thou art come to anſwer 

A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 
_ Uncapable of pity, void and empty 

From any dram of mercy. Shakfpeare, 
He who believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
on without any care of reforming. Hammond. 
| This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them uncapable of conviction ; and they ap- 
laud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, 

» when indeed they are contending for error. Locke 


Unca'ReD for. adj, Not regarded; not 
attended to. 5 


Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left 


their own and their people's ghoſtly condition ꝝn- 
cared fon. / TY 74 
UnCA'RNATE. adj. Not fleſhly. 
Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that to the in- 
carnate ſon, which ſometimes is attributed unto the 
uncarnate father. | Brown, 
To Unca'st, v. a. | 8 
1. To diſengage from any covering. 
See Pompey is znca/ing for the combat. Shak/p. 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead. 
'Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo: Tranio, at once 
uncaſe thee; take my colour'd hat and cloak. 


S bakſpeare, 


Unca/e me, and do with me what leaſe. 
1 4 ; * Addiſon, 
2. To flay; to ſtrip, ; 
All men him ancaſed gan deride, Hub. Tale. 
Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the aſs 
was diſcovered; and conſequently ancaſed, well 
laughed at, and well cudgelled, L' Eftrange. 
Unca'ucar. adj, Not yet catched, 
| Let him fly far; 
Not in this land ſhall he remain wncaught ; 
And found, diſpatch'd. 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet Ain 
1 ay. 
Dnca'vsen, adj. Having no precedent 
cauſe, 


Unca/urtiovs, adj. Not wary 3 heed- 


0 — — * 


— 1 6 
VDuaſoteſeen, they ſay, is unprepar d: 
Uncautions:Arcite — le” Jens, 'D 
Unce'LEBRATED. adj, Not ſolemnized. 
Thus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn; 
Nor paſs'd uncelebrated, nor unſung 
By the celeſtial choirs; Milton, 


Uncz/nsuReD, adj, Exempt from pub- 


lick reproach. - 

How difficult mult it be for any ruler to live an- 
cenſured, where every one of the community is thus 
qualified for modelling the conſtitution! Addiſon. 
Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, 

Wphoſe right it is ancenſur d to be dull. Pope, 

To be uncenſured, and to be obſcure, is the ſame 


* thing. - f 0 | Pope, 
UncE'aTAIN, adj. [incertain, Fr. incertus, 
e | 


1. Doubtful; not certainly known, 
That ſacred pile, ſo vaſt, ſo high, 
That whether 'tis a part of earth or tky, ' 
 , Uncertain ſeems; and may be thought a proud 
_ ' Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud. Denham. 


2. Doubtful; not having certain know. 


led E. 2 i - . | 
an, without the protection of a ſuperior being, 
is ſecure of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of 
every thing that he hopes for. = Tillotſon. 
- Condemn'd on Caucaſus to lie, 5 
Still to be dying, not to die; a 
Wich certain pain, wncertain of relief, | 
True emblem-of a wretched lover's grief. Granville, 
3. Not ſure in the conſequence, | 
1 I muſt bg married to my brother's daughter, 
Or elſe my kingdom ftands on- brittle glaſs * 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her! 
Uncertain way of gain! 9's, 
Illo the bright air the faulchien ſhone, 
Or whiſtling lings diſmiſs'd th? axceriain tone. | 
, — 23 | 1 : k F n | Gay. 


; 


5 The ſearch of our future being is but a needleſs,, 


anxious, and uncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner | 


»:thao'we can, what, without all this ſolicitude, we 


thall know a little later. © Pope. 
_—— 3 ” * | 


| 


is. 


* 
— IS 
_ 


Sbalſpeare. 


en, h 


4 chain'd. 


Shakſpeare. I 


unc 


4. Not exact; not ſure. 
Aſcanius young, and eager of his games 
Soon bent his bow, wxcertain in his aim 3 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 


l Dryden. 
5. Unſettled ; unregular. 1% 0 
| As the form of our publick ſervice is not volun- 
tary, ſo neither are the parts thereof uncertain; but 


choice, as hath, in the wiſdom of the church, 
ſeemed beſt, Hooker. 

Unce'xTainedD. adj, Made uncertain, 
A word not uſed, 

The diverſity of ſeaſons are not ſo wncertained by 
the ſun and moon alone, who always keep one and 
the ſame courſe, but that the ſtars have alſo their 
working therein. No Raleigh, 

UncE'RTAINLY, atv. 


1. Not ſurely ; not certainly. 
Go, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo uncertainly muſt come: 
When what was brought ſo far, and with ſuch pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden. 
Names muſt be of very unſteady meaning, if the 
ideas be referred to ſtandards without us, that can- 
not be known at all, or but very Oy 
uncertainly. 5 ke. 
2, Not confidently. 
They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt 
All fear of ill ; and yet, if he be dead, 
Speak ſoftly, or uncertainty, Denham. 
Uncre/rTAINTY. by 4 | 


t. Dubiouſneſs ; want of knowledge. 
All great concernments muſt delays endure ; | 
Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure : 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, | 
Stay till fit time wear out ancertainty. Denham, 
You common cry of curs, whoſe breath I hate, 
Here then remain with your wuncertain!y ; 
Let ev'ry feeble rumour ſhake your hearts. Shakſp, 
2. Inaccuracy. 
That which makes doubtfulneſs and zncertain!y 
in the ſignification of ſome, more than other words, 
is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. Locke. | 
3. Contingency ; want of certainty. 
. God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into eve 
dark corner, ſted ſaſtly graſping the greateſt and mo 
flippery ungertaintiet. South, 
4+ Something unknown, | 
Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, and quits 
a' moral certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from 
the honeſt buſineſs he was brought ; to, into a 
trade he has no ſkill in. L' Eftrange, 


— 


chains. | 
Minerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhield, 
Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field: 
The hero acted what the queen ordain'd ;/ 
So was his fame complete, and Andromede in- 
Pe 5 Frior. 
Uncna/NGEABLE, adj, Immutable; not 
If the end for which a law provideth, be perpe · 
tvally neceſſary ; 2nd the way whereby it 2 
perpetually alſo moſt apt, no doubt but that every 
ſuch law ought for eyer to remain anc bangeable. 


All truth is «7cbangeably the ſame ; that propo- 
ſition which, is true at avy time, being ſo ot __ | 
IIA Ty 249 Daub. 
+ +, Her firſt order, diſpoſition, frame, 
Muſt then ſubſiſt wnchangeably the ſame. Black. 
Uncaa!nceD.,4dfe.c: „ tact 
* Not altered. ; | Wt > 7 0454-4 1 

When our fortunes are vioſentiy changed, our 


Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting ſides. | 


they are all ſet down in ſuch order, and with ſuch | 


'To Uncnain, v. a To fice from 


| | Hooker. 
 Uncna/ncEABLENESS. 2. /. Immuta- 
bility. | 416-4 $8493 #4 6 © 
This anchangeableneſs of colour I am now to | 
deſeribe. | s 06007 | Newton, | 
Uncha'ncraBLY. adv. Immutably ; | 
without change. #%# 4A 2.407 


— ” — 


ON. 


: 8 Not alterable. N 


15 Diſmiſs thy fear, i 
And heav'n's wnchang'd decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide. 
Honour unn d, a principle profeſt, 
Fixt to one ſide, but mod'rate to the reſt, Pope. 
UncBa'NG1NG. adj. Suffering no altera. 
tion. ' 4 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, zxchhging, 
Made impudent with-uſe of evil deeds, - 
I would effay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, 
« Wir ct Shakſpeare, 
True expreſſion, like th' ancbanging ſun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon: 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. 
To UNCHA'RGE, v. 2. To retraQt an ac. 
cuſation.. .. _ 
Even his mother ſhall zxcharge the practice, 
And call it accident.  Shakſpeare, 
UNCHA'RITABLE, adj, Contrary to 
charity; contrary to the univerſal love 
preſcribed by chriſtianity, | 
All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 
To furniſh ammunition for this war; | 
Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, 
And double edges on our paſſion ſets. Denham. 
This fills the minds of weak men with uncharita- 
ble interpretations of. thoſe actions of which they 
are not competent judges, Addiſon. 


UNnCHA'RITABLENESS, 2. /. Want of 
charity. 
The penitence of the criminal may have num- 
ber'd-him among the ſaints, when our unretracted 
unc baritableneſi may ſend us to unquenchable flames. 
Government of the Tongue. 
God commands us to love our enemies, ſo that if 
we hate them we fin, and are juſtly kept back b 
our own wncharitableneſs, Daene. 
Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy 
and zncharitableneſs. _ Atterbury. 
UNCHA'RITABLY.. adv, In a manner 
contrary to charity, | 
I did not mean the cutting off all that nation witli 
the ſword ; which, far be it from me that 1 ſhould 
ever think ſo deſperately, or wiſh ſo wncharitably, 
| "Ml : Spenſer „ 
Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, h 
And ſhametully my hopes by you are butcher'd, 


Men, imprudeatly and ancharitably often, em- 
ploy. their zeal for perſons. Sorat. 
UxchA RT. adj, Not wary; not cauti. 
ous ; not frugal, wm p 
I've ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, 
And laid my honour tos unchary out. Shakſpeare, 
Uncna'sre, adj. Lewd; libidinous; not 
continent; not chaſte; not pure. i 
One, thit in divers places I had heard before" 
blazed, as the moſt impudently unchaſte woman of 
all Ada. | : Sidney, 


1 


TO my maſter's garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
"With 191cha/te purpoſes, to violate © 

* honour. © » Shakſpeare, 

- - Whoſoeveriis znchafte, cannot reverence himſelf ; 

and the reverence of a man's ſelf is, next religion, 


the chieſeſt bridle of all vices, acon. 
11 Luſt, by unchaſte looks, My 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, 
If ſhe thiaks to be ſeparated by reaſon of er 
| huſband's ncbꝗſte life, then the man will be un- 
curably ruin. 2+ 11 Taylor, 


Uxcna'srvITY. 4. % Lewdneſs; incon- 


. 


15 intemperance, ſenſuality, and unchaſtity. Waogzo, 


+ produce ſuch 8 pa of unchaſtity, as is dangerous 
+ to the honour of your worſhips families. Arbulbnot. 


UNCHE'CKED, adi. 71 


5 
ſpirits are wnchanged. ,- le | | 


* * 


| To hoarſe, or mute. 


Milton, 


L 


i Unreſtrained; not hindered. 


More ſaſe I. ling. with mortal yoice 3 unchνY,]r I Apt the mind, or fancy, is . e 
hag | Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end; Milton, 


* 
3 


* 


Shakſpeart. 


T hatgenerationwas more particularly addicted o 
When the ſun is among the horned ſigns, he may 
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Co Uncar'td. v. a. To pets of 


| 1. Contrary to the fas of chriſtianity. 


| UncincUuMscCR1'BED. adj. Unbounded ; 


Os My ndutiful, axciwil, and r 7 deal. 
jag io this woe book, hath detected you, 4 7% 
76. To how me from wncivi/ outrages. 
N 
nerd, ach. 


But we, brave Britons, foreign Jaws geſpis'd, 


2. Coarſe 


UNC 


Thee on the wing thy zncheck'd vigour bore, = | 


To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar 


Smith 10. N. Philips. 
2. Not contradicted. ; 
What news on the Ryalto? 
ux, yet it lives ther 
tonio hath a ſhip of Tz? wreck'd. Shakſp. 
Uncanr'srulnEs. x. / 
gloomineſs of temper. 
Mal by a natural wrcheeyfulneft of heart, love 
to indulge this uncomfortable way of lite. Spochater. 
Uncur'we. a 7 Not maſt | * 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With wnebew*&: morſels, while he churns the gore. 


» 


children. 
He hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak/peare. 
Uvenumt'sriAx. ad. 


It's uncharitable, wichriftian, and inhuman, to 
paſs a peremptory ſentence of condemnation upon a 
try d fri where there is any room left for a 

more favourable judgment. L'Eftran 


2 ge. 
| Theſe wnobviffier fibers of men are = mar | 


1 in their own nets. _ South, 
Teould diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of 
this their hypotheſis, eee 
| Is. 
2. Unconverted; infidel, | 2 
Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian 


* ſoldier might herein do as the anchrifiar did, — 


wear as they wore. a Hooker. 
Uxcurr'sTIAanNEs. 2. /. Contrariety 
to As 1" | 


from a dſple 


annefe of thoſe denials might ariſe 
before their miniſters. 


to ſee me prefer my own divines 

"King Charles. 

UncrxconerssD. adj. Not circameiſed ; 
not a Jew, | | 
Th anicireumeis' > fmil'd grimly with diſdain. | 


: D 5 * 
Uweincumcrsion. z. / Omiſſion of 
circumciſion. e e 

God, that gives the law that a Jew ſhall be cir- 
cumeiſed, thereby conſtitutes umcircumciſton an ob- 
liquity ; which, had he not given that law, had 
never been ſuch, Hammond 


8 


2 


5 1 a 7 N "4 
And 1 my goodneſs. | , 


An arbitrary prince is the maſter of a non-reſitt- | 
in ; for where the power is uncircumſeribed, 
the obedience ought to de unlimited. Addiſon. 

Tube ſovereign was flattered by a ſet of men into a 
* perſuaſion, that the regal authority was unlimited 


2 and uncirexm/cribed. $2 e. Addiſon. 
DUneracunsrzcr. adi. Not cautious; 
| © Their ancircumſpet? fimplicity had been uſed, 


eſpecially in matters of religion. Hayward 


4 Wi” i 
UncixcunMsTa'xTIAL, adj. Unimpor- f ' 
| UncLEaNLY. adj. 4 


- tant. A word, 
Tube like particulars, although they ſeen) wncir- 
enmfantial, are oft ſet down ip holy ſcripture. 
Unci'vit. a 7 inciwil, Fr, inchvilis, Lat.] 
Unpolite; 1 1 to rules of ele- 
, or complaiſance. | ] 


hey love me well, yet I have much to 1 
iends are ſo unreaſonable, that they would 


Sy gu 9 8 Spector 


« 


it lives there anche d, that An- 


"UNC. 


Several, who have been poliſhed In France, make 
vſe of the moſt coarſe, wnciviliz'd words in our 
language. 1 Addiſon. 

Unc eee ad v. Unpolitely ; not com- 
iſantly. 

2 4 in it he would not have done, or defired 

undone, when he broke forth as deſperately, as before 

he had done unetvi/ly. Brown, 

jo 0 ps adj, Not purged ; not 


Ove ounce of whey unclarified z one ounce of oil 

of vitriol, make no apparent alteration. Bacon. 

To UncLa'sr. v. a. To open what is 
ſhut with claſps. | 
Thou know'R no lefs, but all: I have a” #4 


Uncra'ss1Cx. adj. Not claſſick. 
Angel of dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all z:c/affick ground. 


Pope. 
U'xcLz. . . [oxcle, Fr.] The brother of 
one's father or mother. ; 
Hamlet puniſhes his uncle rather for his own | 
death, than the murther of his father. Shaiſpeore. 
UNncLz'an. adj. | 


1. Foul; dirty; ane | 


þ 
aron 

A fordid god: down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, — 


Prieſts are patterns for the reſt ; 4 
The gold of heay'n, who bear the God imapteſa d: 
But when the precious coin is kept anc/can, 

The fov'reign's image is no longer ſeen. 

If they be foul, on whom the people truſt, 

Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. Dryden. 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 4 


3+ Foul with fin. 
ble, ridiculous, 


4 


What act more execrably anc/can, profane? Milton. 


What agonies muſt he endure, what difficulties 
overcome, before he can cleanſe himſelf from the 

lutions of fin, and be a fit inhabitant of that 

ly place, where no-uacicax thing ſhall enter? 


4. Lewd ; unchaſte, | 
Let them all encircle him about, 


4. 


ſew'd, ; 
And * on our leina, may cover rou 
Thoſe middle parts 3; that this new comer, ſhame, - 
8 — 14 conſiſting of inordi 
o nate 
| and wnclean affections. Perkins. 


| UNCLEANLINESS, #. J. Want of clean- 


neſs. Of | | 
This profane liberty and umclaanlingſt, the arch- 
| biſhop reſolved to reform. or Clarendon. 
1. Foul; filthy; naſty. 1 
Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; 
The very unc/canly flux of a cat. 
2. Indecent ; unchaſte. | 
Ties pity that theſe harmonious writers have 
un any thing uncleanly or impure to defile 
UncLz'anNess.'s. /;" | 
1. Lewdneſs; incontinence. - | 


| Waits. 


and moſt miſetable houſes of anclcaxneſs were. | 
Re, | Greunt. ' 


2. Want of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. wy 


4 kept unconquer'd, and nxdviliz'd: 
aue r the tibdinties of-wity. 

We fill 4) A the Romant, a3 of old. 
_ z indecent; 


Be not curious nor careleſs ip your habit; be not 
troubleſome to th 2 by unhand- 
ſomeneſs, or Wy 7 Taylor. 


To thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret ſoul, Shak/p. | 


Prayer can _— the girdles of the north, ſay- 
ing to a mountain of ice, Be thou removed hence, 
and caſt into the ſea. Taylor. 


2. To ſet at liberty. 


proach us as ane. Milton. | 


In St. Gites's I underſtood that moſt of the vileſt { 7; 


r 
4. Want of ritual 2 
Unert anden. adj. Not cleanſed, 
Pond earth is a good compoſt, if the pond 
been long zncleanſed; fo the water be not — 4 
a | | Bacon, 
To Unciz'w, v. a. [from cleny,) 10 
undo. 
If I ſhould pay you for 't as tis extoll'd, 

It would zxclew me quite. Sbakſpeare, 
Ti 3 CLE'NCH, v. 4. To open the cloſed 

hand. | 

The hero ſo his enterprize recalls ; 

His fiſt =ac/enches, and the weapon falls. Cath, 
UncLr'yeegD. adj, Whole; not cut. 
4s ſoon as there began a diſtinction between Clip. 

ped and xnc/ipped money, bullion aroſe. Locle, 


To Uxncro'ras, v. 3. To ſtrip; to make 
naked, 


The boughs and branches are never uncluathed 
and left naked. Raleigh, 
. Poor orphans minds are left as unclaatb'd and 
naked altogether, as their bodies. Altterbury, 
Cover the couch ever with thick woollen clothes, 
the warmth whereof will make it come ſently; 
which once perceived, forthwith uncloarh ix 
| pa Mortimer. 
To a diſtin knowledge of things, we muſt un- 
clcath them of all theſe mixtures, that we may con- 
template them naked, and in their own nature. 
W; alls, 
To UncLe'c. D. d. 
1. To diſencumber; to exonerate, 
SES Could I meet em 
But once a- day, it would unciqg my heart 
Of what lies heavy to t. Shakſpeare, 


Then air, becauſe wnc/og'd in empty ſpace, 

Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. Dryd. 
To UncLo'tsTER, v. a. To ſet at large. 
Why did not I, ancloiſfer d from the womb, 

Take my next lodging in a tomb ? 

To UncLo'ss. v. a. To * | 
Soon as thy letters trembling I a/o/e, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes, 


Norris. 


\ 0 , P * 
| UncLo'sep. ad}. Not ſeparated by wal. 


ſures. 
The king's army would, through thoſe unclgſed 
parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon, 


| Uncto'upep. adj. Free from clouds; 


clear from obſcurity ; not darkened, 
The father unfolding bright 

Tow'rd the right hand his glory, on the ſon 
Blaz'd forth znclouded deity. | 
2 Nuten o_ encore light, ; 

at, all ro ine divinely bright. Rofeomm, 

Rick with 3 whoſe unc * ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 


UncLo'vpgpNEss. x. /. Openneſs ; free- 
dom from gloom, - 

The love I would perſuade, makes nothing more 
conducive to it, than the greateſt uncloudrdugſi of 
the eye, and the perſecteſt illuſtration of the object; 

which is ſuch, that the cleareſt zeaſon is the moſt 
advantageous light it can defire to be ſeen by. Boyle. 
UncLo'uby. adj. Free from a cloud. 
No vight in ſilent ſtate begins to riſe 
And twin ling orbs beſtrow t * wncloudy ſkies; 
Her borrow d luſtre growing Cynthia lends, Cay. 
To UncLvu'TCn. wv, 4. To open. 
li the. terrors of the Lord could not melt his 
. bowels, wwelnich his griping hand, or diſſeiae him of 
his prey; . ſure it muſt diſcourage him from 
graſping of heaven too. Decay of Piety. 
o Unco'ts, v. 4. Topullthe cap off. 
Vonder are two ayple- women ſcolding, and juſt 
. ready to zncoif one another. Arbuthnot on Pope. 


To Unco'iL, v. 4. [from coil.) To 
from being coiled or wrapped one part 


2 | | 
The ſpiral ait-veſſels are like threads of cobwed, 


Hon, 


Fe. 1 will fave you ben all your uncleannefſer. —@ 


a little uncoiled. 
Unc@1nEzD, adj. Not coined, 


— 


UNC 
While thou liv'ſt, Kate, take r ma 
"7 4 conſtancy. are. 
2 of coined ſtandard filver, e e of 
equal value to an ounce of uncoined ſtandard ſilver. 
5 Locke. 
UncoLL?'cTED. adj. Not collected; not 


reco . 
Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my foul yet uncullected ſaid, 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon! return; 
Reflect again, and thou again ſhalt mourn, Prior. 
Unco'LOURED. adj. Not ſtained. with any 
colour, or die, 1 
Out of things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can 
ut unto you all ſeveral colours. Bacon, 
Whether to deck with clouds th“ wncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs; 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. Milton. 
Unco'MBED. adj. Not parted or adjuſted 
by the comb. 
They might perceive his head ; 
To be —_— and curled, combed _ 1 
Upltarting (tiff. er. 
ei pu are beds of wncombed 1 gy: wh | 


wi | 
About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Craſhaw. 
Thy locks zncomb'd like a rough wood. _ 
ryden. 


Unco'MEATABLE. adj. Inacceſſible; un- 
attainable. A low, corrupt word, 
Unco'MELINESS. 2. /. Want of grace; 
want of beauty. | | 
The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely parched, 
and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places, for 
the uncomel i neſi thereof. Spenſer. 
Hle prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, 
well-behaved reproof to all w#comelineſs. Shakſp. 
Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers call 4 
terao, and di quarto acuto, becauſe they always con- 
eur in an acute angle, both ſor the natural imbecility 
of the angle itfelf, and likewiſe for their very uncome- 
linefs, ought to be exiled from judicious eyes. 
| M olton. 
Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment which 
they owed to the father of their country, in caſe they 
had diſcovered any real uncomelineſs. King Charles. 
The beauty or azcomelineſs in good and ill- 
breeding, will make deeper impreſſions on them, 
in the examples of others, than from any _ 
| e. 


Unco'utLY. adj, Not comely ; wanting | 


glace. | | | 
TE he thought Inquiſitiveneſs an zrcomely 
zueſt, he could not but afk who ſhe was, Sidney. 
Neither is the fame accounted an ancomely man- 
ner of riding; for great warriors ſay, they never ſaw ' 
a more comely man than the Iriſhman, nor that 
cometh on more bravely in his charge. — ö 
Many, who troubled them molt in their counſels, 
durſt not go thither, for fear of wncomely affronts. 
| | Clarendon. 
Uncomely courage, unbeſeeming ſkill, Thomſon, | 
NCO'MFORTABLE. 44. I | 
1. Aﬀording no comfort; gloomy ; diſmal ; 
miſerable. A | | 
Hie much complaineth of his own uncomfortable 
exile, wherein he ſuſtained many moſt grievous in- 
dignities, and endured the want of ſundry, both 
pleaſures and honours, before Hooker. 


Chriſtmas is in the moſt dead, uxcomfortable | 
le would ſuffer | 


time of the year, when the poor 
very much, if they had not good 
them. . 

Oiurs is a melancholy and ingen 

| here below! A place, where not a day 

due eat our bread with ſorrow und cares: the 


* | 


dne vs with grief and angwih- 2 


The ſun ne'er views ih uncomfortable feats, — | UNCOMPREHE/NSIVE. adj. 


When radiant he advances or retreats. Pepe. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 
UxcolirorTraBLtNntss. 2. J. Want of 
cheerfulneſs. | 


| 


| Uncomro'\unDeD. adj. 


1 You. 2. Simple; not intricate, 
» but | 
troubles us, the future amazes; and even the [paſt | enlarged, for the repelliog heretical in —_ ; 


Unco'mrontaBLyY, adv, Without cheer-] 


Uncomma'nnzD. adj. Not commanded. 


Unco'MMox, adj. Not frequent; rare ; 


T of juſt diſpoſitions to the. holy facra- | 
Der le. | 


UNC. \ 
fulneſs, | 


It is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed upon 
all thoſe affected, uncommanded, abſurd auſterities 
of the Romiſh profeſſion. South, 


not often found or known. 
Some of them are uncomman, but ſuch as the 
reader muſt aſſent to, when he ſees them explained. 
Addiſon. 
Unco'/mmonLy, adv, Not frequently; 
to an uncommon degree. 


Unco'MMonNess. 2. / Infrequency ; 
rareneſs ; rarity. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples 

and Rome, does not ſo much ariſe out of their great- 

neſs as uncommonneſs. Addiſon. 

UncouMvu'NICATED. adj. Not commu- 
nicated, 

There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really cauſeth 
the ſame natural operations or properties to be made 
common unto both ſubſtances ; but whatſoever is 
natural to deity, the ſame remaineth in Chriſt un- 
communicated unto his manhood; and whatſoever 
natural to manhood, his deity thereof is —_—— 

ooker - 
Uncomea'cr. adj. Not compact; not 
cloſely adhering. i 

"Theſe rivers were not ſtreams of running matter; 
for how could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, 
ſettle in ſuch a furrowed, wneompat? ſurface ? 

Addiſon. 
Unco/uranied. 4d/. Having no com- 
panion, | 

Theace ſhe fled, uncompanied, unſought. 

| | Fairfax, 
Uncomra'si6naTE. adj, Having no 
ity. 

Neither deep groans, nor ſilver- ſnedding tears, 
Could — her uncompaſſionate hes.” Shakſp. 

ne _ Leander were drowned in the _ 

onale lurges. andys. 

Pa thou a5 — all mortals doſt exceed ; ” 
In uncompalſſionate anger do not ſo. Milton. 
UncomPg'LLED. adj, Free from com- 
pulſion. = | 

The amorous needle, once joined to the loadſtone, 
would never, uncompelled, torſake the inchanting 
mineral. 4 Hoyle. 

Keep my N from the royal ear, | 
Nor, uncempell d, the dangerous truth betray, | 
Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day. Pope. 

UncomrLaisa'xT, adj, Not civil; not 
obliging, a | 

A natural roughneſs makes a man «ncomplaiſant 
to others, ſo that he has no deference for their incli- 
nations, Locke. 

UncomreLEz'/te. adj, Not perfect; not 
finiſhed, | 

Various incidents do not make different fables, 
but are only the ancompl/ecte and unfiniſhed parts of 
the ſame fable. P pe. 


1. Simple; not mixed. 


Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all | 


uncompounded matter. ; Newton, 
Your un atoms, you 


Figures in numbers infinite allow z 


UNC 


UncomyeRtfsrD, 24% Free from com- 


reſſion. 

We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſetting 
down the different weight of our receiver, when 
emptied, and when full of zxcomprefſed air. Boyle, 
UnconcE'tVaBLE. adj. Not to be un- 
derſtood; not to be comprehended by 

the mind. | 

In the communication of motion by impulſe, we 
can have no other conception, but of the paſſing of 
motion out of one body into another; which 1s as 
obſcure and wrronceivable, as how our minds move 
or ſtop our bodies by thought, Locke, 

Thoſe atoms wondrous (mall muſt be, 

Small to an wnconceivable degree; 

Since though theſe radiant ſpoils diſpers'd in air, 

Do ne'er return, and ne'er the ſun repair. 
Blackmore, 

Unconce'tVABLENESS, #./. Incompre- 

henſibility. 

The uneoncel vableneſi of ſomething they find in 
one, throws men violently into the contrary hypo» 
theſis, though altogether unintelligible, Locke. 
Unconce'lved. adj. Not thought; not 

imagined, 

Vaſt is my theme, yet unconcei v' d, and brings 

 Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd yet from things. 
Crecob. 
Unconct'sn. 2. /. Negligence ; want of 
intereſt ; freedom from anxiety ; freedom 
from perturbation, 

Such things had been charged upon us by the 
malice of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, 
and the wrconcern of indifferent perſons. Swift. 

UnCconCE'RNED. adj. 
1. Having no intereſt. | 

Aa idle perſon is like one that is dead, wnconcerned 

in the changes and neceſſities of the world. Taylor. 

The earth s motion is to be admitted, notwich- 
ſtanding che ſeeming contrary evidence of uncon- 
'cerned lenſes. Glanville, 

It ſeems a principle ia human nature, to incline 
one way more than another, even in matters where 
we are wholly znconcerned, Swift, 

2. Not anxious; not diſturbed ; 
affected. Before the thing it has avizh 
in Milton, for in Dryden, and at in 

Rogers. 

| See the morn, 
All nconcern d with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton. 

Yau call'd me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal ſhare; and in this depth of miſety | 
Can I be wnconcerned ? | | Denbam 

The virgin from the ground 

Upſtarted freſh, already clos'd the wound: 

And wnconcern'd for all the felt before,  _ 

Precipitates her flight along the ſhore. Dryden. 
Happy mortals, unconcern'd for more, | 
Confald their wilbes to their native (hore. Dryden. 
| We ſhall be eaſy and unconcerned at all the acci- 
dents of the way, and tegard only the event of the 
journey. | Rogers. 
 Unconceg'rneDLtyY, adv. Without inte. 

reſt or affection; without anxiety ; with. 
out perturbation. 

Not the moſt cruel of our conquering ſoes 
So unconcern'dly-can relate our woes, yy 
As not to lend a tear. 

Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 
Which ev'a the beſt can hardly bear: 


From which, by various combination, ſprings | 
This unconfin d diverſity of things. "Blackmore, 


—C— —̊ — . 


The ſubſtance of the faith was compriſed in that | 
ded ſtyle, but was afterwards prudently 


1. Unable to comprehend. 


The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold ; 


4 i NED W | * 
2. In Shakſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incom-. NCONCERNEDNESS, 2. /. Freedom f 


He took the ſummons, void of fear, ES 
And «nconcern'dly calt his eyes around, 


Is heaven, with its plealures for evermore, to be 
parted with-ſo unconcerned!y P? Is an exceeding and 


Eternal weight of glory too light in the balance 
againſt the is death of the atheiſt, and utter 
extinQion ? | Bentley. 


anxiety, or perturbation. 
No man, having done à kindneſs to another, 


| | would'think himſelf juſtly n with in a total neg - 


South, 


Finds bottom in ih An eben deep. Shat/p. } 


As il to find and dare the grieſſy challenger. Dryd. 
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UNC 


' Unconcer'antxo, adj. Not * 31 2 


not affecting; not belonging to one. 
Things impoſſible in their nature, or unconcer n- 
, . to us, cannot beget . Decay of Piety- 
his ſcience of medals, which is charged with ſo 
; many unconcerning parts of knowledge, and built 
on ſuch mean materials appears ridiculous to thoſe 
that have not examitied it, | Addiſon. 


 Unconcs/anmenT. #. J. The ſtate of 


having no ſhare, 
Being privileged by an happy unconcermment in 
© thoſe legal murders, you may take a ſweeter reliſh 


of your own innocence. South, 


UnconcLv/psnt. J adj, Not deciſive ; | 
inferring no plain f 


Uxcoxcru'bixs. 
or certain concluſion or conſequence, 
Our arguments are inevident and unconcludent. 


„ Ha, 
He makes his underſlandimg only the warehouſe | 


of other men's falſe and znconc/uding reaſonings, 
rather than a repoſitory of truth for his own uſe. 


Leoeke. 
UnconcLu'vincnss. 1. J Quality of 
being unconcluding. - 
Either may be much 3 maintained 
than hitherto, as againſt the unaecurateneſs and the 
| — of 
garly relied on. : Boyle. | 
Unconco'crep, 998 Not digeſted; not 
matured. | 207 
We ſwallow cherry- „but void them uncon- 
Brown, 
13 theolc Ys. I put as great a diſſerenco between 
our new lights and antient truths, as between the 
ſun and an unconcocted, evanid meteor. Glanville, 
Did ſhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th' amazing fireworks of the ſky, 
In uncomtected ſeeds fermenting lie. de, 
VUncony E/MNED. adj, Not condemned, 
It was a familiar and ancondemned practice 
| amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, — 4 
out pity, their innocent infants. 
U e adj, Ablofote ; not 


limited by any terms. 


0 paſs not, Lord! an abſolute 1 1 ny 


0. bind thy ſentence unconditional; 
"But i in the ſentence dur remorſe foreſee, * 

4 And, 3 in that foreſight, this thy doom recal. Dryd. | 

Out Saviour left a power in his church to abſolve 

men from their ſins; 

#nconditional power veſted in any, but founded upon 

.- repentance, and on the- nine belief in bim 

alone. 1 Ayliffe. ; 

Unconriimanus, es or Unbounded. 

"You rogue ! you ſtand upon your honour ! why, 

thou unconfinable baſencls, it is as much as I can do 


4 


to keep mine honour. Es. | 
UnconFi'nty, adi. 
1. Free from reſtraint. 
I” : 1 wonder at it. 5 
- That ſhews thou art e  Shalfpeare.. 


; Chaucer, has refined on Boccace, 7 has mended 
; the ſtories he has borrowed: though proſe allows. 
more liberty of thought, and the expreſſion is more 
- eaſy when wnconfined by numbers. Our coumry- 
man carries weight, and yet wins ide race at diſad- 


* £* " 


the analytical experiments ypl- | 


t this was not an abſolute and 


„„ 
2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſti. 
? ny» 

N - He would have refign'd 


To him his hea? nly office, nor was le 
His witneſs uncon rm d. 


— 


confirmation. 
Unconro'rm.. adj. Unlike; diflimilar ; 


Unconro'tMABLE. adj. Inconſiſtent ; 3, 
not conforming. 
Unto thoſe general rules, they know we do not. 


able. goler. 


of our duty. 


Uncoxrokutfrr. . J. Incongruity; 
inconſiſtency, 

The moral goodneſs or evil of men's actions, 
"which conſiſt in their conformity, or unconformity 
to right reaſon, muſt be eternal, neceſſary, and un- 
changeable, _ South. 

Unconrvu'seD. adj. Diſtinct; free from 
confuſion. 


tive memory. Hale. 
| If in having our ideas i in the memory ready at 
hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having 
1 them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh 
one thing from another, conſiſts the exactneſs of 


judgment. "Locke, 
| Uncone U'SEDLY: adv. Without cenfu. 
| fion. 


Every one finds that he knows-when : any idea is | 
in his underſtanding, and that, when more than one 
are there, he knows them, diſtintly and £4919 
' edly, from one another, 


to be convicted of errour. 
One political argument they boaſted of as uncon- 
Futable, that from the marriages of eccleſiaſticks 
would enſue poverty in many us the children, and 
1 thence a dif; * and burden to the church. Sprar. 


n al ED. adj, Not concreted I 


"By 3 wine, after four months digeſtion i in 
ho dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous. 
parts will „Frs but the ſpirit retire, and be found 
pncongealed | in the center. Brotun 


bete NJUGALs., adi. 


or huſband, + 
My name 
Jo all poſterity may ſtand defam'd : : | 
With malediction mention'd, and FACS 
Of falſhood moſt unconju al traduc'd. Mi ren. 


UNCoNNE'CTED. adj. Not coherent ; not 
joined by proper tranſitions or depend- 
ence of parts; lax; looſe; vague, * 


connected diſcourſes, can never , an entire 


vantage. Is fre, Dryden. body of truth, Watts, 
Poets, a race long wnconfin' ; VINO. adi. 
RIO prou of fanag iden, | W e VINO | ad "Not ene 
Receiv'd his laws. K | . os notice, 


2. Having no limits ; bernd 8 


II that which men eficem: their happineſs, were, || 
like the light, the ſame ſufficient and unconfincd 
+" good, „ Kierhet ten thouſand enjoy the benefit of it, 
or but one, we ſhould ſee men's good will and kind 
f _ etideavours would be ax univerſal. © "SpeFaror. . 
Dies with a taſte 'exaRt, yet wiconfn'd; | 
., A knowledge both of books and a kind. Tape. 


—— 


i e ee ee adj. 1 


1 3 raw; weak. R 
The unexpected a 1 

be king had made upon the ch N YE 

12 . ſear did breed. 


el, 333 „ bal u curb 


1. Not forubed by refolution. 3 not frog | 
' 


To that hideous place not ſo confin'd, * * 
Buy rigour #nconniving ; but that _ 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjoy 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Milken. 


- dued ; inſuperable ; 8 10 be overcome; 


gf HV TG i 
+ Lovis was darting bs — on "the Alps, and. 


le arms. 6 _ Dryden. 

Spadillo firſt, wnconguerable lord 10 f 

Led of wo cope Runs and den the bod 
pe. 


| Unco/rgurrapur, adv,” | Inyincibly ; ; 


"Daniel. * * e 54 . Nini 3s 464 | 


1 af : - 
— q - o 
. . Mis wr 


Milton 
3. Not ſettled in the church by the rite of | 


not analogous, - 
Not ancorform to other ſhining globes, © Milton. 


defend, that we may hold any thing ancomform-' | 


Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule 
Moral evil, is an action unconform- | 
able to it, or a neglect to fulfil it, atts. | 


It is more diſtin and unconfoſed than the ſen $ 


| UNCONFU TABLE. adj. Ireeſragable51 — 1 


As not to find a juſt reward. 


Not confillent with. 
matrimonial faith; not m—_— a wiſe | 


Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments | 
broken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort un- 


Unco, NQUERABLE. adj. Not to be ſub-| 


cauſing his enemies to feel the force of his uncen- { 


UNC. 


The herd of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong: 
Wild, furious herds, uncomgquerabſy ſtrong. Pope, 


| Unco'nougRED. adj. 


1. Not ſubdued ; not overcome. 
| To die ſo tamely, 
"Ofrcoins by paſſion and misfortune, 
And Rtill Prague x by my foes, ſounds ill. 


Denham, 
Uncon rd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, 
Drydes, 


His manly courage overcame his fate. 
2. Inſuperable; invincible. 

Theſe brothers had a-while ſerved the king of 
Pontus; and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had ſhewed as 
nneonquered courage, fo a rude faithfulneſs. Sidney, 

What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon (kie!d, 

| at wiſe Minerva wore, z»conguer'd virgin ö 
Where with ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 
But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, 

And. noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 

With ſudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 
'Uxco'N$SCIONABLE, adj. 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim 


or expectation. 
A man may oppoſe an wncarſctionable requeſt for 
an unjuſtifiable reaſon, DB fearge, 
2. Forming unreaſonable e 
Vou cannot be ſo unconſcionable as to charge me 

for not ſubſcribing of my name, for that would ro- 

- fle& too grolsly eren your own party, who never 
dare it. Dryden, 
3. Enormous; vaſt, A low word, 


| His ee is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 


Stalking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, 
And lower looks, but in a ſultry chaſe. Milton, 
7 Not guided or influenced by conſcience. 
How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and uncon- 
Icionable hardly ever did any man of no conſcience 
continue a man of any credit long. South. 
Unco'nSCIONABLENESS. 2. /. Unreaſon- 
ableneſs of hope or claim. 


| Unco'nscionaBLY. adv. 1 
Indeed tis pity you ſhould miſs 
Th' arrears of all your ſervices; 
And, for th' eternal obligation 
VV have laid upon th*ungrateful nation, 
Be uſed fo wiconſcionably hard, 
| Hudibras, 
This is a common vice ; though all things here 
Are ſold, and ſold unconſcionably dear. Dryden. 


Unco'nsciovus. adj, 
1, Having no mental perception, 


Unconſcious cauſes only ſtill impart | 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert : 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 
Can more or leſs of art and care beſtow. B/ackmere. 


2. Unacquainted ; unknowing. 


A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 

Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. Pope, 
UNCco'nSECRATED.' 2%. Not ſacred ; not 
dedicated; not devoted. 

The fin of Aſrael had even unconſecrated and _- 
faned that ſacred edifice, and robbed i it of its on 
defence. Sonulb. 

Unconss'nTeD. 44 Not yielded. : 

We ſhould extend it — to the weakneſſes of 

our natutes, to our proneneſs to evil: ſor howe ver 


theſe, uncomſented to, will not be imputed to us, yet 
are they maker of ſorrow, Wake. 


| Uncons1/DeRED, adj. Not conſidered ; 
not attended to. 5 
Love yourſelf; and in that 1. 1 ; 
Not unconfidered leave your honour, - Shakſpeare. | 
It will not be wrcan/adered, that we find no open 
61 in this labyrinth, Beroun. 
en adj. Incongruous 3 un- 
fit ; inconſiſtent. 
2 I ſeemeth a thing unconforant;: that the world 
ſhould honiour any other as the Saviour, but him 
hom it — as the creator. of the world. 
A "Hooker. 
C anconflant, | French : 


en ee 40 
J 1ckle ; 3 not N « 


_Inconflans, ren 
| eee . 


ep x. 85 
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* 


UNC 
anconſlant than the wind : who woop 
| Py. gy the frozen boſom of the north ; 


| And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
; Toraing his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 


Shakſpeare, 
Th' wnconflant ſkies 


Do change their courſe as ſev'ral winds ariſe. May. | 


UnconsTRA'INED. adj, Free from com- 


ulſion. 
Win you, with free and unconflrained ſoul, 
Give me your daughter? Sbatſpeare. 
Theſe be the miſeries which our firſt parents 
brought upon all mankind, unto whom God, in 
his creation, gave a free and wnconfrained will. 
7 Sy Raleigh, 
+” His highneſs is return'd,—— 
And wncorflrain'd But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meſſage ? 


Made for his uſe, yet he has form'd us ſo, 

We unconſtrain d, what he commands us, do. 

| | Dr den, 
UnconsTRA'INEDLY, adv, Without 
force ſuffered. | | 


Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, and ncon- 

ftrainedly relieved me. South, 

UnconsTRA'INT. 2. /. Freedom from 
conſtraint ; eaſe, 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſcholar ; and though 
the greateit maſter of poetry, he wanted that eaſi- 
neſs, that air of freedom and unconffraint, which is 
more ſenſibly to be perceived than . 

| ton. 


Unconsu'LTING. adj. [ inconſultus, Lat.] 


Heady; raſh ; improvident; imprudent. 
It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, 
whom «rconſulting affection, untortunately born to 
mewards, had made borrow ſo much of her natural 

modeſty, as to leave her more decent rayments. 
Sidney, 


Unconsv'meD. adj. Not waſted ; _ 


deſtroyed by. any waſting power, 
O's Hope never comes, 
That comes to all, but e Og end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fe | | 
With 8 ſalsbor unconſum d. Milton. 
®'  Fixediteſs, or a power to remain in the fire wncon. 
ſumed, is an idea that always accompanies our com- 
plex ideas, ſignified by the word gold. Locke, 
Unconsv'/MMATE. adj. Not conſummated, 
N Acron came to the fight, 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and wnconſummate 
1 night. 8 Heyden. 
| UnconTe'MNED. dj. Not deſpiſed. 
28 Which of the peers | 
Have uncontemm d gone by him, or at leaſt 
Stoos ot neglected? . Shakſpeare, 
VUnconTte'nTED. adj, Not contented ; 
not ſatisfied. 


Permit me, chief, 


To lead this wncontented gift away. Dr 


UnconTe'nTINGNEss, #. . Want of | 
| 


power to ſatisfy. _ "I 

The decreed wrcontentingne/ſs of all other goods, 
is richly repaired by its being but an aptneſs to prove 
a riſe to our love's ſettling in God. Boyle, 

UnconT#e'sraB.z. adj, Indiſputable ; 
not controvertible. - DE, 

Where is the man that has znconcreflible evidence 
of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood 
of all he condemas ? ; Locke, 

UxconTe'stzp. adj. Not diſputed ; evi- 
dent. £ . Bo 

Tis by experience xncontefled found, 

BY ons Hoa i when whirling ound, 
Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd. 

 UnconTa1r'rs. adj. Not religiouſly peni- 
tent, | ab, oe 

The abſolving an uncontrite ſinner, can- 

not bad ah 8 aum. 
UncoxTro'LLABLE. adj. 
4, Reſiſtleſs; powerful beyond oppoſition, 


You, II. 


Z 


| 


4 


| 
| 


' 


UNC: "AE 
PT, : 4 | 2 
And all 42 to it | Unsenan rr. od}. Hauen? upright 3 


His wncontroulable intent, 
2, Indiſputable ; irrefragable, | 
The penſion was granted, by reafon of the king 
ol England's ancontroulable title to England. 
Hayward. 
This makes appear the error of thoſe, who think 
it an wncontroulable maxim, that power is always 


Milton. 


{ fafer lodged in many hands, than in one; thoſe 


many are as capable of enſlaving as a ſingle perſan. 
| | S.. 
UnconTRO'LLABLY. adv, 
1. Without poſſibility of oppoſition, 
2. Without danger of refutation. 
Uncontroulably, and under general conſent, many 
opinions are paſſant, which, upon due examination, 
admit of doubt. Brown. 
Since this light was to reſt within them, and the 
judgment of it wholly to remain in themſelves, they 
might ſafely and uncontroulably pretend it greater 
or leſs, South, 
UnconTRO'LLED. adj. 


1. Unrefiſted ; unoppoſed ; not to be over. 
ruled. . 
Should J try the uneantrouled worth 
Of this pure cauſe, twould kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame ot ſacred vehemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. 
2 N Milton, 
Oer barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy uncontroul' d, and boundleſs reign. 
| Dryden, 
The Britiſh navy, wncontroul'd, 
Shall wave her double croſs t' extremeſt clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils, Philips. 
2. Not convinced ; not refuted, 

That Julius Cæſar was ſo born, is an uncontrouled 

report. | Hayward. 
UncoxTRO'LLEDLY. adv. Without con- 
trol; without oppoſition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but 
when the phantaſm honour has once poſſeſſed the 
mind, no reluctance of humanity is able to make 
head againſt it; but it commands — 

tety. 


Decay y 
UnconTROVE'RTED. adj, Not diſputed ; 
not liable to debate. 

One reaſon of the wncontreverted certainty of ma- 
thematical ſcience is, becauſe tis built upon clear 
and ſettled fignifications of names. Glanville, 

Unconve'RsABLE. adj, Not ſuitable to 
converſation ; not ſocial. | 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as 
moroſe, znconver/able qualities. Rogers. 

Unconve'r TED. adj, 


1. Not perſuaded of the truth of chriſti- 
anity. N 
Salvation e unto none, but ſuch as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; which 
nations, as yet unconverted, neither do, nor pany 
can do, till they believe. | ooker, 
be wnconverted heathens, who were preſſed by 
the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour's 
miracles, accounted for them after the ſame man- 


0 of their former unconuerted eltate, | 
when aliens from the commonwealth of Iſrael, 


TR \ . , Rogers, 
2. Not religious; not yet induced to live 
to the Unconverted. A 
Unconvi'xcep. adj. Not convinced, 
A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries 
of thoſe, who are to propagate religion, or philoſo- 
phy, amongſt the ignorant and unconuinced. Locke, 
To Unco'sD, v. 4. 
bound with cords, 


ner. Addiſon. 
The e reminds the Epheſians of the guilt | 
and. milery 


a holy life. 'Thus Baxter wrote a Call { 


To looſe a thing] 


not tainted with wickeine;s3. not ĩaflu- 
enced by iniquitous intereſt, 
The pleaſures of fin, and this world's vanities, are 


cenſured with # corrupt judgment. Hooker, 
Men alledge they ne er can ſind 

Thoſe beauties in a female mind, 

Which raiſe a flame that will endure 

For ever wncorrept and pure. Swift. 


Uncorrv'eTeD, adj, Not vitiated ; not 
depraved. ; 
Such a hero never ſprings, | 
But from the zncorrupted blood ot kings. Refcomm, 
Man, yet new, 
No rule but zrcorrupted reaſon knew, , 
And with a native bent did good pufſue. Dryden, 
Nothing is more valuable than the records of an« 
tiquity: I wiſh we had more of them, and more 
uncorrupted. Locke. 
Uncorgu'eTNESs. #, /. Integrity; up- 
rightneſs. | 
Ia doctrine, ſhew wncorruptneſs, gravity, ſinee« 
| rity. | tus, 
To Unco'vrk. v, a. | 
1. To diveſt of a covering. 
After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the 
curtains to air it. arvey. 
Seeing an object ſeveral millions of leagues, the 
very inſtant it is zncovered, may be ſhewn to be 4 
miſtake in matter of fat, Locke: 
2. To deprive of clothes. 3 
Tbou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
with ,thy uncovered body, this extremity of th 
ſkies, Shakſpearec. 
3. To ftrip of the roof, 8 
Porches and ſchools, 
Uncuver d, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ſtood. 
; Prior, 
4. To ſhow openly; to ftrip of a veil, or 
concealment. 
| He cover'd ; but his robe 
Uncover'd more: ſo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Shorn of his ſtrength. lion. 
| There will certainly come ſome day or other, to 
uncover every ſoul of us. : Pope. 
5. To bare the head, as in the preſence of 
a ſuperiour. 
Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand wrcover'd to the vulgar groom. Shakſp, 
9 NSELLABLE, adj, Not to be ads 
viſed. 


It would have been yneounſellable to have 
marched, and have left ſuck an enemy at their 


backs, Clarengom 


| Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies were not ſet in 
the firmament for no other end than to adorn it. 
| : | : Raleigb. 
Unco'vunTERFFELT, adj. Genuine; not 
ſpurious. 
True zeal is not any one ſingle afſection of the 
ſoul, but a ſtrong mixture of many holy affections, 
filling the heart with all pious intentions; all, not 
7 uncounterfeit, but mott fervent, Sprat. 
To Unco'urLe, v. a. To looſe dogs from 


ny couples, 
Ungouple in the weſtern valley, go; {3 
Diſpatch, 1 ſay, and find the 1 Shakſpeare, 
| he hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray: 
The fields are fragrant, aod the woods are green 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Sbakſpeare 
The land on which they fought, th' appoip 


place, | 
In which th' uncoupled hounds began the chace. 
 Unco'vrTrous, Uncivil; unpolite, 


adj. 
Ins behaviour ſome will fo ever lad, ſurely fi 
| 7 and ſomewhat given to muſig but -ne 222 


0 


| , never uneoure 
55 n, 8 Sidney. 
[Unco'urTBoVSLY, adv. 


29 | | neivilly ; 
UncorRx'cTeD. adj, Inaccurate ; not * politely. _ ene e 
poliſhed to exactneſs. + Though ſomewhat merh, yet vntourteou/ly he 
1 have written this too haſtily and too looſely ; it, railed upon Epgland, objeting extreme bepgaryy , 
comes out from the firſt draught, and «ncorrefied. | aol meye Caen? 5 has Aba. 
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Unco'varttiness. . /, Unſuitableneſs| Uncro/ered, 


of manners to a court; inelegance. 


. 


my 


Uncxk'brrazLENISS. . /; 


- the other,” 


The quakers preſented an addreſs, which, not-“ 


withſtanding the uncowrtlineſs of their phraſes, the 
ſenſe was very honeſt, Reg. on. 


Unco/vrTLY. adj, Inclegant of manners; 


- uncivil, 4 
The lotd treaſurer not entering into thoſe refine- 
ments of paying the publick money upon private 
conſiderations, hath been fo wncourtly as to 2 
wift. 
Uxco'uTh. adj. [uncuð, Saxon.] Odd; 
ftrange ; unuſual, 
A very wncouth ſight was to behold, 
Ho he did faſhion his untoward pace ;-- 
For as he forward moy'd his footing old, 
So backward (till was targ*d his wrinkled 


The lovers ſtanding inthis doleful wiſe, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near, 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe, 

Fairfax. 


face. 
Spenſer. 


I am ſurprized with an wncouth fear; 
A chilling ſweat o'erruns my trembling joints; 


My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee, 


1 Shakſpeare, 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night Fr 
Affegts me equally ; nor can I like 

This zncouth _— of evil ſprung, I fear. Milton. 
W.2 Say on; | 

For I that day was Want, as beſel, 

Bound on a voyage uncoutb, and obſcure, 

Far on excurſion towards the gates of hell. Milton. 
It wes fo wncouth a fight; for a fox to appear with- 


out a tail, that the very thought made him weary | 


of his life. L' Eftrarge. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, | 8 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden, 


I am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true 
meaning, than if | had come to him with a mind 
unpoſſeſſed by dodtors of my ſet, whole reaſonings 
will of courſe make all chime that way, and make 

the genuine meaning of the author ſeem harſh, 

trained, and wncouth to me. Locke. 


He made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which in the | 


hands of Bartolus and Baldus, was wrcouth and 
z + | Baker, 
Unco'vTHLY. adv. Oddly ; ſtrangely, 
Venetians do not more wncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. 
5 11 | Dryden. 
Unco'urinzss. 2. / Oddneſs ; ſtrange- 

nels. _ | | 1 
To deny himſelf in the leſſer inſtances, that fa. 


* 


when the greater come, they may not have the diſ- 


advantage of wxcouthneſs, and 
enhance their difficulty, muſt be acknowledged rea- 
ſionable. Decay Piesy. 
To UN cx EAT E. v. a. To annihilate; to 
reduce to nothing; to deprive of exiſt. 
ence. n 
Tempt me with ſuch affrights no more, 


rfe& ſtrangeneſs, to 


Leſt what I made I uncrrate. Carew. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn; 
Who can uncreate thee thou ſhalt know. Milton. 


. Light dies before her uncreating word. Tepe. 


UncCata'TED. 


How haſt thou diſtorb'd | 
Heav'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 

Miſery, uncreated till the crime i 

Ol thy rebellion? | Milten. 


creation. | 

\ What cauſe within, or what without is found, 
That can a being wicreated bound? Blackmore. 
The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have 
of God is God himſelf; it being ſomeihing, as he 
ſays, urcreated. | Locke. 


2..[incrie, French, ] Not produced by * 
1 


. 


utation. | e 


J ꝙ̃0o alt other difluaſives,-we-miy add this of the 
*  /-ancreditableneſs : the belt that can be ſaid is, that 


they aſe wit fooliſhly, whereof 
| Decay Pleg. | 


ade 8 | 
1. Not yet created, *. © 5 
5 N 


the one part devours 


UNC 
g adj. Not cropped not ga- 


7 Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and urcropp d falls to the ground, Milt, 
Uxcro'sseD. adj. Uncancelled. 


Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book wncreſs'd. Shakſpeare, 


Uncro'UDED. adj, Not ſtraitened by want 
of room. ter | 


An amphitheatre, | 
On its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome, 
And held zrcrouded nations in its womb, - Addiſon. 
To Uncro'wn.: v. 3. To deprive of a 
crown; to deprive of ſovereignty. ' - 
| He hath done me wrong; Tax 
And therefore I'll Ancroum him ere 't be long. 
4 Shakſpeare 


| 


| ; Ye powers! 
See a ſacred king anc roa 2 . 
See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryden. 
U'ncT1oN, 3. /. | onction, French!) 


1. The act of anointingg. J 
Tue an#ion of the tabernacle, the table, the la- 
yer, the altar of God, with all the inſtruments ap- 


pertaining thereunto, made them, for ever holy. 


* 
— 


| 


2, Unguent; ointment, 
The king himſelf the facred 

As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. 

3. The act of anointing medically, 


Wende 6 
Dryden, 


ing in hot water, rather than unt ĩons. : Arbuthnot, 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. 
hg? Mother, | | 4 4 
Lay not that flattering zo to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks. * 
. ' Sbatſpeare, 
5. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours, 
Their extreme unction, adminiſtered as the dying 
man's viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the 
ceremony of his recovery, may be added. Hammond. 
6. Any thing that excites piety and devo- 
tion; that which melts to devotion. 
UncTvo'siTY. x. /; [from anctudut.] 
Fatneſs; oilineſs. as 
| Fuliginous exhalations contain an anctugſiiy in 
| them, and ariſe from the matter of fuel. Brown, 
U'ncTuous. adj. Fat; clammy ; oily, 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſh draughts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration flips. Shakſpeare. 
A wand”ring fire, 
Compact of unctuout vapour, which the night © 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. ; Milton. 
So fat and un&uoxs, that with the bellies of five 
of them there is made uſually a hogſbead of o_ 
oil. in. 
The trees were unctusus fir, and mountain aſh, 


| Dryden, 
Whether they anctuous exbalations are, | 
.  Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming fo alone. Dry 
1 Th' infernal winds 
Dilating, and with un&zoxr vapour fed. 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells. 7 lips. 
Camphire, oil-olive, linſeed-oil, ſpirit of Wrpen- 
tine, and amber, are fat, ſulphureous, undtua bo- 
dies. C 
U'xncTuouSNESS, 2. / Fatneſs; oilineſs; 
clammineſs; greaſ ine. 
A great degree of untuonſne/s 
the production of the like effects. 


3 


8 


iu not necelſary to. 


is a heart- breaking to ſee a handſome man 
looſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul 
- knave uncuckolded, | Shakſpeare, 
Uncv'1.LzD. adj. Not gathered, 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Unculld, as came to hand. "7 6 


Un cuLrABLE. adj. Not blamable. 
Thoſe cations do bind, as they are edits of nature; 
which the Jews obſerying as yet unwritten, and 


As it i 


; - thereby framing ſuch church-orders, as in their law | | 


J 


Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe bath- | 


: Boyle, | 
Uncvu'cx0LD ED. adj. Not made a cuckold; |- 


Milton. | 


were not preſcribed, are notwithſtanding; 
reſpect ache ap. "ay 1 
Uncv'LTIVATED., ac. [incultus, Latin 1 
„ cultivated ; not improved by til. 
a . N | HD 
r. iſle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 
But all zncultivated lay, ; 
Out of the ſolar walk. Dryden 
| God gave the world to men in common; but ſince 
he gave it for their benelity it cannot be ſuppoſed he 
| meant it ſhould always remain common and unc“ 
tivated.. | 
2. Not inſtructed ; not civilized. 
I ) be firſt tragedians found that ſerious Nile ? 
oo grave for their zncultivated age. Ręſcommon. 
Theſe are inſtances of nations, where urcul:; vated 
nature has been left to itſelf, without the help of 
2 letters. Locke, 
Uncu'MBERED. adj. Not burdened ; not 
embarraſſed, | 
Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife. 
0 bp | | Dryden. 
Uncvu'zBABLE. adj. That cannot be 
-* Curbed, or checked. Not uſed. 
So much uncurbable her garboiles, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy, _ Shakſpeare, 
Uncvu'xBeD. adj, Licentious; not re- 
With frank, and with uzcurbed plainneſs, 
Tell us the dauphin's mind. | Shakſpeare, 
o Uncu'tL. v. a, To looſe from ring- 
lets, or convolutions. 
There ſtands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms; but, when *tis clear, 
' Uucurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 
| Dryden, 
The lion's foe lies proſtrate on the plain, 
He ſheaths his paws, uncurli his angry mane ; 
And, pleas d with bloodleſs honours of the day, 
Walks over, and diſdains th* inglorious prey. 
Dryden, 


\ 


Locke, 


The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncuri'ꝗ hang lift*ning round their heads. 
We, | 8 Pepe, 
To Uncv'xL, v. », To fall from the 
ringlets. ; | 
My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, 
Ev'n as an adder, when the doth unroll 


To do ſome fatal execution. Shakſpeare, 
Uncv'zLED. adj, Not collected into 
_ ringlets, | 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 
Wich honeſt faces, though zncurled hair. Dryden. 
But ſince, alas, frail beauty muſt decay; 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, ſince locks will turn to grey 
What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good-humour ſtill, whate'er we oy 
| 2 
Uncu'axent, adj. Not current; not 
paſſing in common payment, 
our voice, like a piece of zncarrent gold, is not 
crack'd within the ring. Shakſpeare, 
I I can no other anſwer make but thanks; 
And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay. Shak/fo 


To UNc USE. v. a, To free from any 
execration, "TWIT 


|  Uncur/e their ſouls; their peace is made 
Wich head, and not with hands. Shakſpeare, 
Uncv'/zsT. az, Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, 
uncurſed by any language or ſecret imprecation of 
mine, not long after pays his own and his eldeſt ſon's 
heads.” Ng Charks, 
Heaven ſure has kept this ſpot of earth un, 

To ſhew how all things were created firſt, Maller. 
Uxc vr. adj. Not cut. | 
We muſtreſign ! heav'n his great ſoul doth claim, 
In ſtorms as leud as his immortal fame: 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our ifle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile. Waller. 
A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd ſhe loves; 
And would draw on jack- boots as ſoon as 4 * 
; — * 3 oung, 


, 


— -ak 
4 — =" 
— 

- . 


UN D- UND UND 


4 $41 
| | "I 4410 | 
* AM. G., . To open; to free from] Our coming judgment. o in part undeceive us, Her Arethuſian ſtieam remains unfoil'd, F | 
Ly 2 n | and reQify 1 oa errors, P Glanville. Unmix'd with foreign filth, and wndefi/'d; 11 
e Whe the fiery ſuns too fiercely play | So far as truth gets ground in the world, ſo far Her wit was more than man, her inuocence a child. if 
- by h * with'rin ſtems Ws "TY fin loſes it. Chriſt ſaves the world by undecerving , | Dryden, 1 
ee eee dex it. 6 . South. UN DETIIN ABLE. . Not to be marked i 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, # a 4 1 4. 
art watry ſtores. | Dryden. Unpece IVED, adj, Not cheated ; not | out, or circumſcribed by a definition. i}. 
UnDa/MAGED, 4 4%. Not made worſe; impoſed on. a ˖ 4 T4 which is indefinite, 4 h it hath bounds, | ; 
+ npaired | | | All of a tenour was their afterlife; as not being infinite, yet t ole bounds to us are 
not 1m inf An det No day diſcolour'd with domeſtick ſtiue; E l Sew. N. 
Plants will frequ inge wh un No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd ; hy ſimple ideas are unde nable is, that the 411 
Undamag'd, and their marriageable a Phil; Secure repoſe, and kindneſs undeceiv'd, Dryden, | ſeveral terms of a definition, fignifying ſeveral ideas, 1 
Conjoin with others. : N „ pt. U , x R they can all, by no means, repreſent an idea, which "It 
UnDa'UNnTED. adj, Unſubdued by fear; : ws l DED. adj, Not determined; not has no compoſition at all. | garde 
depreſſed. lettled. 95 [Uv ogriN ED. adj}. Not circumſcribed 
gar Priog forth men 2 wed) br w- 3 thing, mw os 1 Pegs to the mw or explained bes definition, Xs 
unted metal ſhould compoſe e chuten, they nad twenty Which Were Ande- . f , | 
8 — 5 Sbalſpeare. cided by the expreſs word of God. | Hooker. Wu He Re Ar] wo * 2 or ford | 
With him went To whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, obfourd "0 3 undefined rn via ks 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry ſave; Is undecided by the men of ſkill. . Roſcommon. U 9 5 4j. N 0 def "we 
And in his burning ſhip undaunted fought, Dryden, | Ariſtotle has left undecided the duration of the] V NDEFORMED., adj, Not detormed 
Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! action. Dryden. | not disfigured, | 8 
- Undaunted worth, inviolable truth When two adverſe winds engage with horrid | The ſight of ſo many gallant fellows, with all 
No foe unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field, | ſhock, ; the pomp and glare of war, yet undeformed by bat- 
Shall dare thee. Dryden. Levying their equal force with utmoſt rage, 2 tles, may poſſibly invite your curioſity, Pope, 
UnDAJUNTEDLY-. adu. Boldly - intre- Long undecided laſts the airy ſtrife. . Philips, | UNDELI'BERATED. adj. Not carefu 7 
idly; without fear. UxpECISIVE. adj, Not decifive; not] conſidered. | 
It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of his body undauntedly, concluſive, The prince's wndeliberated throwing himſelſ into 
and lift up its head with confidence before ſaints and Two nations differing about the antiquity of their | chat engagement, tranſported him with paſſion. = 
angels. | South. language, made appeal to an we” iſive experiment, : : Wo | 
UnDa'UNTEDNESS. 2. / Boldneſs; | when they agreed upon the trial or a child brought UNnDpEL1'caTeD, 265 Not pleaſed; not 
bravery ; intrepidity. ü up among the wild inhabitants of the * %% touched with plea ure. : 
iſker air of a and e eee | The fiend 
Ferry =P 7 =: LY Ay —_— = To Unpe'cx, v. 2. To deprive of orna- | Saw undelighted all delight; all kind 
truth, when it had ſo mighty an oppoſer. Arterbury, ments, : | Of Bring creature, new to ſight. oh Milton, 
The art of war, which they admired in him, I find myſelf a traitor; UNnDELVGHTFUL, adj, Not giving plea. 
and his undauntedneſs under dangers, were ſuch vir= | For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, ſure. . 


tues as theſe iſlanders were not uſed to, Pope. T* kc the pompous body of a king. Shakſpeare. He could not think of involving himſelf in the. 
Unva'zzLED, adj, Not dimmed, or con. | Unde'cxtD. adj Not adorned; not | ſame »ndr/ightful condition of life. . Clarendon. 
fuſed by ſplendour, - embelliſhed, | UnpeMo'LISHED, adj, Not razed; not 


Here matter new to gaze the devil met Eve has wndeck'd, ſave with herſelf, Milton. thrown down. 
Undazzled. 5 = 3 UNxp crop. adj : 5 _ Ire ſtood, and ev'n till now 
As undazz/led and untroubled eyes, as eagles can : 7 . erhaps ha . Philive. © - 
bed ſuppoſed to caſt on glow-worms, when they have Fs Not grammatically varied by termina They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie 69/58 
been newly gazing on the ſun. Boyle. tion. 8 moliſhed. f e e, 
To Ux DA r. v. 4. To free from deaf- 2. On deviating ; not turned from the | Unpzwo'xsTRABLE, adj, Not capable 
neſs R N 11g t Wa. 8 | 


of fuller evidence, 


Out of the precepts of the law of nature, -as of 
certain common and undemonſtrable principles, 
man's reaſon doth neceſſarily proceed unto certait 
more particular determinations; which particular 


Though Richard my life's counſel would not | . In his track my wary feet have ſtept ; 


| hear, gp | His undeclined ways preciſely kept. Sandyt. 
My death's ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shak/.- Un pz DIcAT ED. adi. 


UxbzgAUchED. adj, Not corrupted by 1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
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- : | determinations being found out accordi to the 34 
debauchery. - 8 2. Not inſcribed to a patron, | ing unto the Ae © 
When the world wire buxom, freſh 82 1 ſhould ww 1 _ come Le- Leif _ of man, they have the names of Fe any 38 Hi . } 
if e undebauch'd, and therefore ſtrong. were it not that I look upon this dedication as a hs ? . By 
Her ſons were ” be 2 5325 duty, BY Boyle. wi" Frag adj, Such as Cannot be F þ 
Unprz'cacox. #, /. [from andecim, Lat. | tjynzz/prp, adi, Not ſignalized b R „ mt 
| : . Not UgNalzed by ac- That age which my grey hairs make ſ. 1 2 
and vonia.] A figure of ele en angles * tion. 3 ; than it "ag hath not dmin;ſhed in me 1 a 
ſides. | . „„ My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, protect an undeniable verity. Sidney. 
Unpeca'reD, adj, Not diminiſhed, or | I ſheath again undceded. Shakſpeare, | He ſuppoſed the principles, upon which he 
impaired. _ 6 | | Unpera'cep. adj, Not deprived of its | 5%29ed his arguments, to have been undeniable," , 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay d . 


form; not disfigured. . 


** [8 
Judge if ſuch warriours want immortal aid. Dryden. Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had bray'd | Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, we hen a plan and 


. a » 


l deniable certainty, ' aodward 

Ik, in the melancholy ſhades below : : ick ſt , 2 N . Wes 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow; —— 1 1 — 5 Un DENI'A BLT. adv. So plainly, as to 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay d 


On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granville. admit no contradiction, Ge 
Burn on:through life, and animate my ſhade, Pope, nr 3 0 6 = Not defeaſible : It is undeniably founded in the expreſs affirms. 
Unpeca'yinc. adj, Not ſuffering dimi- * i ; | 


3 tions of holy writ, Hammond 
, | | | ann 1 e A . 
nution or declenſion. 1 Ula 5 ſet 8 j -- ; R 555 er 3 
The fragrant myrile, and the juicy vine, challenge q Jo z NO "WE: iy rejected by W ace 
Thei ts* undecayixg ſtrength declare . 3 | SL EE 
Which with freſh — and. — 'd care Fo. Falſe traitor, thou broken haſt | , Tgrant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy : but 
Supplies new plants. 1 Blackmore, | The law of arms, to ſtrike foe undefied; | then this alſo undeniably follows, that thoſe things. 
PP ng . 2 But thou thy treaſon's fruit, 1 hops, ſhalt taſte which delight all ages, muſt have been an imitation 
UN DECEIVABLE, adj. Not liable to de- Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thou haſt of nature, i n Dryden. 
ceive, or be deceived. 3 defac'd. es Spenſer, Un 1 118 ha 2 6's * lamented, -» 
It ſerves for more certain computation, by how | Tarifa ö te, wretched widow | riſe ; nor undeplor'd 
much it is a larger and more co entre riod, Chang'd a blunt cane for a ſteel-pointed dart, Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford Wt 
and under a more undeceivable calculation. Holder. > And meeting gr _ q Un riſe prepar'd to 225 N perichꝰd lord. Dryden. 
Ayr. 8 {ho wanting time for treaſon to provi .- |VUNDEPRA'VED, adj, Not corrupted 
To 2 2 Aae Ella To ſet free from He baſely threw it at him, undefy'd, Dryden. Knowledge gelt in our undepraved 3 as : 
= pe pur woes 2 e eee UxDbETIIL ED. adj. Not polluted; not ow T0 _ ſun; it is now hidden in us like ſpatks * 
5 V * es . ; 


| i 2 a . Glanvilles © 
And not without much pains be undeceiv'd, Roſcom. vitiated; not corrupted, / 4 | . co. 
My -e her urn, 4 Virtue weareth a crown for ever, — — 92 hy RI VED. adj. Not diveſted by aus 
Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return | the victory, ftriving for wndefiled rewards. Wiſdom. tnority ; not {ripped of any poſſeſhon, 
“ accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, Whoſe bed is w:ds/i/'@, and chaſte, pronounc d. He, wndepriv'd, his benefics forſook, Dryden, 
Gs | 1 1 | | 


3 


. „ 


n. prepoſition, ander, Got Lan for bearing burthens, and fore Vlown ue in the ftorehouſe of our ide 
| von age f. ger e ee. r 
1. In 4 fate of ſubjection to. | 12. In a tate of oppreſſion by, or ſu jec. | many ideas wnder view at once, it was neceſſary tg 


| ' ; tion to, have a repoſitory to lay them vp. Leeke 
When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, | | . The thing zneer . 
* * After all, they have not been able he thing proof is not capable of demon. 
| Was to hell, was Jove. | 3 245 . 2 to the mind, 9 ſtration, and muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of pro. 


| Dryden. | Ag toe babilicies. 
; 1 Mit anal. t preſſures of this life, _ llolſon. * * n Lee. 
| © po ho bet * ada — by | TH any rate, we deſire to be rid of the ar 2 1 that anſwer their verbal 
bis ns uh eä — * for him to d0z elſe evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can — ney Pw to clear any thing in the ſubject 
: dene! de aud the determination of ſome other equals — 2 wo pain, wo Sor | I rather fulpett my own judgraent, than — 
| chan himſelf, which is want of liberty. Locke. py ves 7 degree 2 A fault to be in that poem, which lay ſo long unde 
3, In the ſtate reer — Women wa, children did not ſhew the leaſt ſigns of Virgil $ correQion, and had his laſt hand jp 4 65 
1 3 complaint er the extremity of torture. Collier. . 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns 8 Altre ont? how ah wes xo ard 24. - _one * ' of . 
1 ; 7 at 1 may Clymene's proud boaſt believe is is the only fafe-guard, under the ſpirit of 
| The princes reſpected —_ and made = Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve. y Addifon, | God, that dictated theſe ſacred writings, that * 
3 u the Ang 13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or over- de relied on, ST Locke, 
3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hid- born. 98 2 | . 8 a ſtate of relation that claims pro- 
a ' * - 4 . te A 
den; not over; not above. . eee 2 


ebe bal a itt owe tes | «EEG Pope. | 26, It is generally oppoſed to above or 
wells — 2 water, will keep long. Bacon, | 4. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited "bom NL net 
The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage of . U'norr. adv. - 
That which we move for our better inſtruQtion's 


bis brethren, clapped on ſhipboard under hatches. 1. In a ftate of ſubjection, or inferiorit 
bY 7 b Fell. | fake, turneth unte choler in them; they anſwer Ye purpoſe to hs whe the children of Judah 
II it flood always under this form, it would have | fumingly. Vet in this their mood they caſt forth | for 


— 


ays : : . bond-men and bondwomen, 2. Cbronicl- 
t had not under water. ſomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater diſplea- * I, 
: been e 1 g been | Shams: ſure, we muſt reſt eee bre Hooker. 2, Below 3 not above, 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. The greateſt part of mankind is ſlow of apprehen- | 3. Leſs; oppoſed to over or more. 
| | Dryden. | fion; and therefore, in many caſes, under a neceſ- He kept the main ſtock without alteration, ander 
+ Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, | ſity of ſeeing with other men's eyes. South. or over. ; | SpeAator, 
and never produces any thing for want of i - A generation ſprung up amongſt us, that flattered | 4. It has a ſignification reſembling that of 
ment. | joy 6 princes that they have a divine right to abſolute | an adiective: 1 *. * hp 
Below in place; not above. This is] Power, let the laws and conditions under which they mY jective; Wer inpee; inferiour ; 
. No! A ; enter upon their authority be what they will. fubjeR; ſubordinate, But, perhaps, in 
the ſenſe of ander /ail; that is, having Locke. } this ſenſe it ſhould be conſidered as uni. 
4 the fails ſpread aloft. It is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, ted to the followin word X 
As they went under ſail by him, they held up | where ſo great a proportion of both ſexes is ned ä | 5 in Goh 
| their hands and made their prayers. Sidney, under ſuch vows of chaſtity. | Addiſon.) Againſt my ca ker'd c ko ich mn ſplee 
By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, Things of another world are under the diſadvan- wy all the 4 E. 55 Sears with the 95 py 
When the falſe Trojan under /ail was ſeen. tage of being diſtant, and therefore operate but 2 22 akſpeare, 


| | Shakſpeare, | faintly, _ | Atterbury. | $* It is much uſed in compoſition, in ſe» 
Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth under the | 155, In a ftate of depreſſion, vr dejection] veral ſenſes, which the following exam - 
| dou, and oc ony hor the lopez ite | hy; ina fre of interiors, Lease] le eilen. . 
3 - . . ». # . 
Be guitars wot, ye watdes, coder baar'n. = eee en en- . Subordinate 12. 
nag - 9 Minn. Riy . e raed, action not eſſential to the main 
” Medicines take effect ſometimes under, and ſome- | : 70 5 The leaſt epiſodes, or underactions, interwoven 
times above, the natural proportion of their =o. 16, In the ſtate of bearing, o being known in it, are parts neceſſary, or convenient to carry on 


g oher. MN 5 8 1 the main defgng. Dryden, 
6-52 MY write i ſtr od led | is faction, under the name of Puritan, me . 
at a z and Beals you 1 3 — * wer Jurborans during the reiga of Elizabeth. Swife. To Un DERBEA'R vv. a. [ under and bear. | 
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ſleeves, and fkirts round, underborne with a bluiſh 
| Shakſpeare, 


| :4 fo U Dryden. he raiſing of filver coin has been only by coin- 1. To ſupport to endure, 

j « Br 1045 * 5 graces, h ryden ing it with lels filver in it, ander the ſame denomi- | 2 reverence be did — ſlaves l 

| g f 2 s nation. Lorle. ooing poor craftsmen with the craft of ſmiles, 

[ | We ed _—_ _ on to 83 17. In the ſtate of. 5 And patient underbearing af his fortune, Shak/. 

iq m—_ 3 make feds avcoant of what is molt dene- | If they can ſucceed without blood, as ander the | 2. To line; to guard. Out of uſe. 

4 \ ficial to our ſouls. EG Ray. l preſent. diſpoſition of things, it is very poſſible they The dutcheſs of Milan's gown ; not like your 
| i 7, Leſs than ; below. | may, it is to be hoped they will, be ſatisfied. cloth of gold, ſet with pearls, down-fleeves, ſide- 

1 Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollu- | a 1 


; - N . " 4 | 8 
tion, and not to be reſormed by any thiog under a 18. Not having reached or arrived co; tinſel, 


| IS, n 2 5 Aoung Hawes, 3 | W 1. /. [under and bearer.] 

WIE e men o to i cauſe, ree ; ; : . wr 

. ſeldom talk under certainty and ee : | 2 * — , New uncle 4 | — — 1 „ e 
1 3 


| d the throne during their pupillage. &. . 
There are ſeveral hundred pariſhes in England | 19. Repreſented by... | mt | bearers of ceremony, and only hold up 
mur twenty pounds a year) may under ten. Morpheus is 3 by the ancient ſtatuaries the N 


2 | Swift. | under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of To Un D EABI“D. v. 4. Lender and bid.] 

8. By the ſhom ot. poppy in his tiand, | Aadjen. To offer for any thing leſs than it is 
*_ 200m which —_ | 20, In a ſtate of protection. worth „ ; 

it under name of perfeC love. care, ee C bg 

'Tis hard o biod any fyllogſa fo cloſe pore | mooweatt bees fark love and Kindneſs, Coir, | PP FE CLV'REe 8. fe [under and clerk. 

| ay as not to be evaded under = on 21. With reſpe& to ; referred to. 6 8 ſubordinate to the principal 
1 | 8 890 Mr. ay be he double | Clerk. Sabie k 

With leſs than. , | | 8 * none and 5 e ig any Coleby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried for 


Several young men could never leave the 1 | Under this head may come in the ſeveral conteſts | robbing the treaſury, where he was an amderclerk. 


q | under half a dosen conceits. N. 1 and wars betwixt popꝰt and the ſecular princes. 7 | Swifts 
E 10. In the ftate of inferiority to; noting | Gy 50 5 Leftey. 7 Unous ora Tandy ant | 
9 ater of -preced 22. Atteſted 2 DO w. #. Lander and ch.] 
1 rank or order wh pag Pm We | | Sis by. | 8 1. To act below one's abilities. 
2 I was too treat an for any man wnder a Hee Cato Major, who had with great reputation. | You overact, when you ſhould wnderdo; 
; __ 3 Allen, | borge all the great offices of the commonwealth, 4 hule call yourſelf again, and think. B. Foofon, 
_ 11. In a late of being loaded with. _ has left us an evidence, under his oun hand, how . oo lefs than-is reahillne. 
BD Ilse ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, moch he was verſed za country affairs. - Locke, | 2 10 "apt 0mm 1+ ones OR 
q To.groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, Shakſpeare. 23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. eee — ws — = wo 
He holds the people N | To deſcribe the revolutions of nature, will require | Wat hath none. '7 up 1 ' Grew. 


Ork no more ſoul, nor fitnels for the world, . a ſteady eye eſpecially ſo to connect the ,and | | CHE 
| has camels in thi war; who hare their proyeader | preſcat them all under one em. e, bbs g rien. 1. / [ under and fac. 


* 


— 


— 


= 


, Ie A IO GS” MEAL r 


LETS . UND © UND 
1 faction: ſubdiviſion | UnDrana's v. adv, [under and hend.] [ A 2 22 eee from _— oy} 
a faction. | I, means t ts 8 other, LA ig wa running throug it, av | 
Christianity loſes by conteſts of wnderfaBions. The multiplied —— of _ "Aa in b and as broad as the Mall. Addiſons 
; Decay of Fiety. } prayer, have, beſides their direct uſe, a ſervice, þ- 3+ To injure by clandeſtine means, 


Und Low. . h [ ander and fellow, ] | whereby the church underband, through a kiad of |- Making the king's ſword ſtrike whom they ha- 


. k heavenly fraud, take ch therewith the ſouls of ted, the king's purſe reward whom they loved; 
A mean man; a forry wretch. as with certain baits. T k * . and, which is worſt of all, making the royal counte- 


carried hi ſe of a princi {2 - 1 ö F k 
| 3 2 with 6 8 of ary 2, Clandeſtinely 3 with fraudulent ſecrecy. nance ſerve to undermine the al ſovereignty. Sid. 
more buſineſs than thoſe anderfe/lows had ſhewed She wnderhand dealt with the principal men off They, knowing Rleanor“s aſpiring bumour, 
In captious manner put interrogatories unto him. chat country, that they ſhould perſuade the king | Have hir'd me to arrdermine the dutcheſs, Sad. 
ay . to make Plangus his affociate. Sidney The father, ſecure, 
Slang. 8 Ventures his filial virtue 


. They, by thei vi 0 
UnprzRr!iiting. 2. .. [under and ill.] T er 1 git Againſt e may tempt whate'r ſauce, 
| ifice, C | ure or terrify; or wr re. . 
K La e . | The undermining ſmile becomes habitual ; and 


To found our habitation firmly, firſt examine | To put all buſineſs to a ſtand. Hudibras. | 


the bed of carth upon which we will build, and It looks as if I had defired him underband to CN NR is 88 
» * . « 


/ . ſt i We . f. il . 7 . 

Ber _ * 1 1 * 5 Fc vor rage nnn W ö He ſhould be warned who are like to urdermi 
U . hs al} Such mean revenge, committed underband, | him, and whotoſerve him. Locke . 

To UNDERFO'NG, v. a. [wn and Fan-] Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. Dryden. Un DbRRuI x ER. u. he [from undermine. ] 


| „Saxon. ] To take in hand, Obs} Wood is Rlilt working znderband to force his | 1. He that ſaps; he that digs away the 1 
olete. 4 W us. 1 5 Swift, ſuppor 10 8 | 14 
f t iers, LA | 1 
e ee ee ee |. eee e 
Shouldſt well be known for ſuch thy villainy. | Blow up their diſcontents. Addiſon, ſh 1 and wnderminers thereof are 1 14 
: | Spenſer. | Up ERHA'ND, adj. Secret; clandeſtine 3 When I pereeiv'd all ſet on enmity, | 1 | 
To Un 21 To 7 * "yg 6 18 * _ x | As on my enemies where-ever 8 1 
' farnihb. o ſu with leſs than ad notice of my brother's purpoſe, and have us'd hoſtility, and took their ſpoil, #' BY 
no PP'Y by underband We laboured I 2% him. l bes + ons ieee in e Pi apo | . 
8 ; | are. he moſt experienced diſturbers and underminert . 
Rs tak r Kees _ ys I ſhould take it as a very great favour "2%. opt of government have always laid their firſt train in wu Its 
11 h wm h Fes h - ar Collier of my underband detraRors, if they would break all | contempt, endeavouring to blow it up in the judg- L4H 
out torge 2 WOT e N "| meaſures with me. Addiſon. | ment and eſteem of the ſubject. South, N. 
To bind below; to round the bottom. | borrowed. Hg | ſuperlative, anomalouſly formed from 117 
When they had taken it up, they uſed be.] Tube ideas it it buſied about ſhould be, ſometimes | ander. 4 
endergirding t f Þ» at leaft, thoſe more congenial ones, which it had in 1, Loweſt in place, 1 
To UnpztrGoO „ D. 4. [under and £9. ] : itſelf, anderived from the body. Rag Locke. Uſing oil of almonds, we drew up with the une | j | 
1. Tof uffer; to ſuſtain ; to endure evil, | Unpzr,a'sourtR. 2. J [under and la- | dermoft one a much greater weight, Boyles Jt 
With mind averſe, he rather anderer bourer.) A ſubordinate workman. 2. Loweſt in ſtate or condition. | 116 if 
„ e eg e ed; ea + arty way". About the carriage of one ſtone for Amaſis, the It happens well for the party that is undermoffy 134 
@. To N. to hazard. Not in uſe. diſtance of twenty days journey, for three years when a work of this nature falls into the hands of 17 
I have mov'd certain Romans were employed two thouſand choſen men, govern- | hoſe who content themſelves to attack their prin- 7; 
To zndergo with me an enterprize ors, beſides many underlabou / eri. Wilkin 1. - Ciples, without expoſing their perſons, ddiſor, 


Of honourable, dang'rous conſequence. Shakſpeare, | This opinion, taken by other ſectaries, was to laſt 
Such they were, who might preſume t- fn To UnDi&La'y. v. 4. [wnder and lay. an beige than they mts undermyſt, ' Atterbury. 


Much forthe king and honour of the ſtate, To ftrengthen by ſomething laid under, | Uxpernz'arh. adv. {[ Compounded from 


1 bearer * UnbrzLzAr. . . [under and leaf]! A under and neath, of which we ſtill retain 


: | ; ; dial 
fleſs. Not in uſe. ſpecies of apple. the comparative vetber, but in adver 
* virtues elſe, be they as pure 28 grace, | The wnderleaf, whoſe cyder is beſt at two years, ſenſe uſe beneath. | In the lower place 
"As infinite as man may under go, is a plentiful bearer. Mortimer. below; under; beneath. | 5 
Shall, in the general ceaſure, take W 757 _ | To UnvzaxL1 1 E. v. 43. [under and ine. Forth with vp to the clouds | 
From that particular fault. 5 bal /peare. 1, To mark with lines below the words. With him 1 flew, and underneath beheld 
4. To ſuſtain ; to endure without * 2. To influence ſecretly, The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpec̃t > 
It raiſ'd in me B chance in appearance, though under- | * 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up 1 lined with a center oy hed a full Gabe of i And as I wake, ſweet muſick breathe | 
o Laden.“ gan Ee firie to mortals l. Abe. 
8 f . p 0 0 "8 
3. N . ieee U'WDERILI NO. 2. . [from under.] An Or {allen Mole that runneth unden; 
riſing world, when koitded, would continue always inferiour agent ; a ſorry, mean fellow. Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's death. M. ten. 
the ſame ; '0r what changes it would ſucceſſively The great men, by ambition never ſatisfied, grew ; The monſter caught in open day, 
| wnderge, by the continued action of the fame cay. | faftious; and the wnderlings, glad indeed to be | Tnclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 
bed Howls horrible from underneath, Dryden. 
; Burnet, | mnnderlings to them they hated leaſt, to preſerve them a b i 
Bread put into the ſtomach of « dying man from ſuch they hated moſt. © Sidney. The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free 
will undergo the alteration that is merely the effect Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ſtronger, paſſage underneath, Addiſon, 
of heat. | Arbuthnot | whom it ſhould be a moſt ſpecial policy to weaken, | UnDirnz'atH. prep. Under, 
6. To be ſubie to. and to ſet up and ſtrengthen divers of their ander- allows io arms, 
| Claudio andergoes my challenge, and either 1 „„ Spenſer. | Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranay, 
muſt ſhortly hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe him | Bas in ourſelves, that we are wnderlinge, Shat/. Thonfor lnep the bowels of the land 
” ; iſpeare. O'er all his brethren he ſhall reign as king, #05 hed te mms no; mating tes 8 
Undrzce ro'y ND, n. J. [ under and ground. Yetev'ry one ſhall make him underling. ilton. If whe, mage wel gr fog of the ach 4 
eee ſpace They may print this letter, if the Anderlingi at A ea bee the Ob begun. $4 15 bY 
"They bave promiſed to be w your highnefs the poſt-office takes copy of it, een Underneath this ſtone doth lie HAAS "i 
A ſpirit raiſ'd from depth of — Shatſ. | To UnDermMi'Ne. v. a. [under and mine.] - As much beauty as could die; 
From nd, be Ber nk drains * To dig carities. undder ung thing,” ſo mend. Le Ben 9 
CIO i re vir | | . 
r n men * I ne 2 ſap. |. What is, hath dee what, bath 8 th 
| _ e | e | ep: 
Unpzzcro'wrH u. / [under and growth.]| The church was undermin'd, and then be maya. And e e the fiin is bv. Corr. 
That which grows under the tall wood, 3 3 Denham. I be north and ſouth, add each contending blatt, 
* So thick entwin'd, 4 AO ERa — \ wm 9 2 Are underneath his wide dominion caſt. Orydens 
* | 5 e ſame | in O raiſe the £ 
Of nde, — — 4 — —— d ſoperſtructure by undermining the foundation. Unpezorriczx. . /. [under and officer.) \ 


Tope. An inferiour officer 3 one in 
p | nate authoritr. 


4 

'” 
1 7 

J 


2. To excavate under, 


Al pathof man, of beaſt, that paſi d that way. 
MEE. os 


a © 


1 


” 
&£ 5 
_ * 


N br 75 
To UNDERPRA'1SE, . 4. 


POT OF 2 


. * 


UND: 

\ This certificate of excommunication by biſhops, 

of all others, is moſt in-ufe'2-arid would be more ſo, | 
wers it not for the manifold abuſes about its execu- 


* 


tion committed by wnderofficers. 
Of our happineſs the a 
ſcription; and, to create in us apprehenſions rnde- 
ogatory from what we ſhall poſſeſs, exalts them 
above all that we can fancy. „ Boyle, 
'NDERPART, 2. /. [under and part.] 
Subordinate or uneſſential part. 
The Engliſh will not bear a thorough tragedy, 
but-are pleaſed that it ſhould be lightened with 
underparta. df mirth. Dryden. 
UnDtzP#'TTICOAT. 2. . [under and 


pres] The petticoat worn next the 
* y. 42 I" | 


&# 


+ They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as 1 
- after quilting a whole zrderperticxat. S pectator. 
To UND ENT IN. v. a. [under and: pin. | 
To prop; to ſupport. Je 
Victors, to ſecure theinſelves againſt diſputes of 
that kind, underpin their acqueſt jure belli. Hale, 
U'nnderPLOT. 2. / | under and plot. 
1. A ſeries of events proceeding collaterally 
with the main ſtory of a play, and ſub- 
ſervient to it. 5 
In a tragi- comedy, there is to be but one main 
deſign; and though there be an nderplot, yet it is 
ſubſervient to the chief fable. Dryden. 
2, A clandeſtine ſcheme. 
The huſband is fo miſled by tricks, and ſo loſt 
in a crooked intrigue, that he ill ſuſpects an un- 
£ | | Addiſon. 
ander and 
praiſe.] To praiſe below deſert. 
/ In 3 thy deſerts, n 
Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue. Dryd. 
To UN DERTRUZ E. v. 4. under and prize, ] 
To value at leſs than the worth. 


How far 


The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth | wrong this 


..__ ſhadow, | 
In wnderprizing it ; ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance, Shakſpeare. 
To UN bERTRO T. v. 4. [under and prop. 
To ſupport; to ſuſtain. | 
Here am I left to xnderprop the land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport 2 
| OIL : | | IA re. 
There was made a ſhoring or LE a 
for the benevolence ; to make the ſums not brought 
in to be leviable by courſe of Iaw. Bacon. 
Thou that art uſ'd t' attend the royal throne, 
And wnderprep the head that bears the crown. 
| . 1 Fenton. 
UnDdE3RPROPO'RTIONED, adj, [wnder and 


pro 

| 5 o be haughty, and to make ſcanty and anpro- 
portioned returns of civility, plaialy tells people, 

| they muſt be very mannerly, Colller. 


Unpeggev'iLER. 2. /. [under and puller.) | 


» Inferiour or ſubordinate-puller, _ 
The myſtery. of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a 
maſter- piece, that no deſcription can reach. Theſe 
under pullers in deſtruction are ſuch implicit mortals 
as are not to be matched. © Collier, 
To UnDERRA'TE, v. 4. [under and rate.] 
To rate too loox. 

Un bzzxxA TE. 2. /, [from the verb.] A 
price leſs than is uſual. ' | 
To give all will befit the well, 


Zut not as zxderrates to ſell. + . 8 Cooley, 


The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, | 
And lat an wnderrate in Smithfield bought, 5 toy 23 The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that | 


To turn a mill. | ryden, 
To Urxpzrsa'r. v. 1. [under and ſay.] 
+ To ſay by way of derogation or contra- 


diction. Obſolete... 


| They ſay, they con to beaven the highway "If 
But 1 dare anger ay, > $238 f pa | 
© They never ſet loot on that ſame trode, * | 
But balke their right way, and train abroad. Spen/e 


a - 
* — 
. & - 


5 A 1 
Unve'xocaTory. adj. Not derogatory, 
le gives a negative de- 


tion.] Having too little proportion. 


UND 
UnDrnsr'canTary. 1. . [under and fe. 
1 ſecretary. | 
; The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in hea- 
ven, and keeps a regiſter of all men's actions, goed 
or bad. He hath his anderſecretaries for the ſeveral 

nations, that take minutes of all that paſſes. Bacon. 


— 
” 


To UND ERSE“LL. v: @. 1 1 and /ell.]} 


| To defeat, by ſelling for leſs; to fell 
cheaper than another, p 
Their ſtock being rated at fix in the hundred, 
they may, with great gain, underſell us, our ſtock 
being rated at ten. | Child, 
| Unpgrse'svant. z. /. [under and ſer- 
vant.] A ſervant of the lower claſs, 

Beſides the nerves, the bones, as wnderſervants, 

with the muſcles, are employed to raiſe him _ 
; e. 


To U pbRRsST. v. @. [under and ſet. 
. To prop; to ſupport. | TE. 
| The merchant-adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and well anderſet with rich men, and good 
order, held out bravely. _ | Bacon. 
Uxp ERST TTIR. 2. / [from wnder/er.] 
Prop; pedeſtal; ſupport. 
The four corners thereof had ne, ; 
I ings. 
UnvDrrse'TTING, 2. . [from anderſet. | 
Lower part; pedeſtal. 
Their ander/ettings, or pedeſtals, are, in height, 
a third part of the column. | | 
UnDeRSHE'RIF FE. . /. [under and /oeriff;] 


Since tis my doom, love's under/orieve, 
Why this reprieve? | | N 

Why doth my ſhe ad vowſon fly? Cleveland. 
UnDERSHE RIFFRY, 7. /. [{rom under 
 fherif.] The buſineſs, or office of an 
underfperiff. „ 
The cardinals of Rome call all temporal buſineſs, 
of wars and embaſlages, Sirreria, which is wnder- 
Jheriffiecz as if they were but matters for under- 


 emnder/beriffries do more good than their high ſpe- 
culations. f ; Bacon. 
UnDzRrsHo'T., part, 2 [under and ſPoot.] 
Moved by water pa ng under it. : 
The impriſoned water payeth 


the ranſom of dtiv- 


Unperso'na. 2. / 
rus; burden of à ſong. 
So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubled that her anderſang. Spen/e 
The challenge to Damztas ſhall |< FRO : 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain-his x»der/ang ; 8 
* Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. 
| Dryden. 


| food, (unden randan, Saxon. 
1. To conceive with adequate ideas; to 


to know. : 
I nam'd them as they paſs'd, arid umdenſtosd 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God endu'd: 
| My ſudden apprehenſion. 
ö en did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not andern, Dryden. 
He hopes you will your foreign taſte command, 


, 


:! EE 8 
| He gather'd his own doom z which under flood, 
Not inftant, but of time, to hell | 
He now return'd, . Milton, 


be znder/foud not the ſhield for which he pleaded. 
3. To ſuppoſe to mean, oY 9 
The moſt learned interpreters underftoad 

words of fin, and not of Abel.  - Locke. 
4. To know by experience. 


Loe unlibidinous reigned, nor jealou 9 I 
1 Was unde:ſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. 
| 8 


The deputy of the ſheriff. | 


. theriffs and catchpoles ; though many times thoſe | 


cretary.] An inferiour or ſubordinate ! 


bs 


| 


Wotton. 


ing an undenſbot wheel for his enlargement. Carew. 
under and eng.] Cho- 


To UN DERSTA “ND. v. @. preterit ander- 
have full knowledge of; to comprehend; 
Milton. | 


I 0 bear for once with what you znderfland, Addi. |. 
| 2, To know the meaning of; to be able to 


| -, Very meat 1 raiſed their Kinds 


Milton. 


"UND 
Amorous intent, well znderftood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire, 27;7,,, 
6. To interpret, at leaſt mentally ; to con. 
ceive with reſpect to meaning, 
| The truth, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure, 
Though not but by the ſpirit anderſtood. Milian, 
His fin might have been greater in that reſpect ; 


but that it was not fo to be zrder/tood, appears by 


the oppoſition, 
7. To know another's meaning. 
Each to other calls 
Not unde: ſtood, till hoarſe, and all in rage 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. | Milton, 
8. To hold in opinion with conviction. 
For well I underffand in the prime end 
Of nature her th' inferior. 2 
9. To mean without expreſſing. 
| War then, war 
Open or »nder/to2d, muſt be reſo: vd. 
10. To know. what is not expreſſed. 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjection; underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh, within their watry reſidence, 
Not hither ſummon'd. 


To UnDtxsTaAND, b. 2. 
1. To have the uſe of intellectual facul. 
ties; to be an intelligent or conſcious 


8 tlling fleet, 


Milton, 


Milton, 


Millox. 


being. | 
I have given thee a wiſe and @nderfarding heart. 
| þ | | 5 Chromcler, 
All my ſoul be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
I underſtand, and grow, and ſee. Done, 
2, Tobeinformed by another. : 
I #nder/tood of the evil Eliaſhib did. Nebemiab, 
I underſtand by Sanga, you have been 
- Solicited againſt the commonwealth 
By one Umbrenus. | Ben Jonſer. 


3. Not to be ignorant; to have learned. 


I wrnderfiood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 
| Indebted and diſcharg'd, Milton. 
I underflood not all was but a ſhew, 
Rather than ſolid virtue, Milton, 


UnDpaasrTa'xDING, 2. /; [from wnder- 
| 4 an 4. RN | # 

I» Intellectual powers; faculties of the 
mind, eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and 
judgment. | 

I ſpeak as my undenſtandiug inſtructs me, and as 
mine honeſty puts it to utterance. Shakſpeare. 
Make him of quick axderflanding in the jear of 
the Lord, l Laiab. 
When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground 

br" to ground, | 

The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this: 

But when by reafon ſhe the truth bath found, 

And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe znderftanding is. Davies. 

| Life and ſenſe, | 


| Fancy and wrderftanding : whence the ſoul 


- Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being. Milton. 

We find wiſdom withdrawing the will from the 

' quarrels of the zrder/fanding, and more eſteeming 

- of peace than of opinion, ' Flelyday. 
y undegſtanding, I mean that faculty whereby 

we are enabled to apprehend the objects of know- 
ledge; generals as well as particulars; abſent 
things as well as preſent ; and to judge of their truth 


or falſehood, good or evil, Wilkins, 
Oo is to the wnderfanding of man, as the light 

of the ſun is to our eyes, its and — orious 
. | illetſor. 


The underſtandings of a ſenate are often enſlaved 
by three or four leaders. Sil. 


Dod. 2, Skill; knowledge; exact comprehen- 


* ſion. : 1 2 
Right undeſſtanding conſiſts in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or ent of 

ideas. ; g Os 


_ great ſenſe and and ing of religion. Locks 
' 4 | 1 SHEET 
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UND 
3. Intelligence; terms of communication, | 
He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects would con- 
cur with him in the preſerving of a good underſtand. 
ing between him and his people. Clarendon. 
We have got into ſome wnderftanding with the 
enemy, by means of don Diego. Arbuthnot. 
UnDzRrSTa'NDING. adj, Knowing; {kil. 
bs . | 
The preſent phyſician is a very underſtanding 
man, and well read. Addiſon, 
UnpeRrsTA'NDINGLY. adv. [from ander- 
Hand.] With knowledge. 
Sundays may be zwnder/tandingly ſpent in theology. 
ilton, 


UnpexsToo'D, The pret. and part, paſſ. 


of underſtand. | 
UnDEersTRA'PPER. z. / ue and trap. 


A petty fellow ; an inferiour agent. 


Every wunderſtrapper perked up, and expected a 
_ regiment, or his ſon muſt be a major. Swift, 
J UnNDERTA'KE. v. &. preterit undertock; 
participle paſſive undertaken, [underfan- 
gen, German.] - FEI 
1. To attempt; to engage in. 
| The taſk he undertakes 
Is numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry. 
. x - Shakſpeare. 
The charity of his mother, who zndertook the 
manage of his family, became a ſeaſonable aſſiſtant 
and expedient in this ſingle ſtate. Fell, 
— our gen rous emulation eame; 
We undertook, and we perſoꝛm'd the ſame. 
| Roſcommon, 
Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 


The Engliſh undertate th? unequal war. Dryden. 
Ot dangers wndertaken, fame achiey'd, 
They talk by turns. den, 


2. To aſſume a character. Not in uſe, 
| His name and credit ſhall you zdertake, 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
3- To engage with ; to attack. 
It is not fit your lordſhip ſhould undertake every 
companion that you give offence to, Sha#/peare. 
You'll zndertake her no more? Sbalſpeare. 
4. To have the charge of, 
Io th' waterſide I muſt conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaur, 
Who undertakes you to your end. Shakſpeare. 
To UndERTa'ke, v. 2. 
1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. 

O Lord, I am oppreſſed, andertake for me. 
e | Iſaiah. 
I undertook alone to wing th* abyſs. Milion. 

2. To venture; to hazard. 
It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 
That dare not wndertake. 


condition, | WT 
If the curious ſearch the hills after rains, I dare. 


under tate they will not loſe their labour. Wood. | 
| ous part of life, and carry on the « 


UxpexTa'xENn. The part. paff. of under. 
x take, 5 8 SK 
UnverTa'xeR, . J. [from undertake.] 
1. One who engages in projects and af. 


„ 


UxpeRTAK ING. 
Attempt; enterprize; engagement. 
Mighty men they are called ; which ſheweth 


a ſtrength ſurpaſſing others ; and men of renown, 
that is, of great andertaſ ing and adventurous actions. 


; Raleigh. 
If this ſeem too great an undertaling for the 


humour of our age, then ſuch a ſum of money ought 
to lie ready for taking off all ſuch pieces of cloth as 
ſhall be brought in. Temple. 
UNDERTE'NANT, 2. / [under and tenant. | 
A ſecondary tenant; one who holds 
from him that holds from the owner, 
Settle and ſecure the undertenantt; to the end 
there may be a repoſe and eftabliſhmeat of every ſub- 
ject's eſtate, lord and tenant. Davies. 
UNnDERToo's, The preterit of ander- 
take, . 
UNDERVALUA'/TION, 2. / [under and 
value.] Rate not equal to the worth. 
There is often failing by an undervaluation; for 


in divers children their ingenerate powers are of low 
diſcloſure, | Molten. 


Kao Unperva'tur. v. 3. [under and 


value.] | 


1. To ratelow ; to eſteem lightly ; to treat 
as of little worth, | | 
Her name is Portia, nothing undervalu'd 
To Cato's daughter. Sbalſpeare. 
My chief delight lay in diſcharging the duties of 
my tation; ſo that, in compariſon of it, 1 under- 
valued all deſigns of authority, Atterbury, 
2. To depreſs; to make low in eſtimation ; 
to deſpiſe, . 
I write not this with the leaſt intention to under- 
value the other parts of poetry. Dryden. 


a ſovereign, multitudes leſſen and undervalue it. 
. Addiſon, 
Schooling Luther, an undervaluing term, would 
make one think that Eraſmus had a mean opinion 
of him, | Atterbury, 


* — 


Low rate; vile price. | 

The unſkilfulneſs, careleſſneſs, or knavery of the 

traders, added much to the undervalue and diſcredit 
of theſe commodities abroad. Temple. 


UnDerVAa'LUER. 2. / ow undervalue,) 
One who eſteems lightly, | 
An undervalzer of money was fir Henry Wotton, 
; Mallon. 
"'UnDerwe'NT, The preterit of andergo, 


U'xpeRWooD. », / [under and cm. 


When you fell »nderwood, ſow haws and ſloes. 
5 Mortimer. 
U'nDERWORK. 7. 
Subordinate buſineſs ; petty affairs, 
Thoſe that are proper for war, fill up the labori- 
nderwork of the 
 . Addiſon, 


nation. 


paſſive znderworked or underxurougbt. 


N | 1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures, 
Eh. + e | I . Thou from loving England art ſo far, b 
e ee n ren * endon That thou haſt a Neuen its lawful king, 


Undertakers in Rome purchaſe the digging of 
fields, and arrive at great eftates by it. Addiſon. 
This ſerves to free the enquiry from the perplexi- 
tiet that ſome underta ters have encumbered it with. 
4 . FE | Wiaedward. 
Oblige thy fav'rite urdertakers | 

To throw me in but twenty acres. _ Prior. 
2, One who epgages to build for another at 
1” F certain price. + | 
Should they build as faſt as write, 


Twould ruin undertabers quite. 
» One who manages funerals. 
While rival zndertakers hover round, 
Aud with his ſpade the ſexton marks the 7 
PRs \ 1 | | „ 8 Tung. 


Swi 7. 


To cut off the ſequence of poſterity, Shakſpeare, 
2. To labour or 
Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not 
when to give over. A work may be overwrought as 
well as underzprought. | Dryden, 


. To work at a price below the common. 

Us DERWO'RKMAN' . fo under and work. 

man.] An inferiour or ſubordinate la- 
bout. 
Nor would they hire under-wworkmen to em 


be Underavorkmen' are expert enough at making 4 | 
ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how 
| o adjuſt the fevers) parts, 


| 


To UN DERWO RE. v. a. preterit and part. 


1. /. [from undertake.) | 


In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of | 


UnDerva'ius. z. /. [from the verb.] 


| The low trees that grow among the tim 
Shakfpeare, | ber. 
3. To promiſe; to ſtand bound to ſome | 


. [under and work,] | 


poliſh leſs than enough.. © .| 


* 


| 


their parts and learning to diſarm their mother of = | 
| £3 y | 


rr 
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To UnDerwar'ts. v. & [under and 
wwrite.] To write under ſomething elſe, 

He began firſt with his pipe, and then with his 
voice, thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him 
anſwered in the undertoritten ſort, idneye 

What addition and change I have made, I have 
here underworilien. Sanderſon, 

UNnDerwRI'TER, 2. / [from underwrite, ] 
An inſurer ; ſo called from writing his 
name under the conditions. 

UnDzsCR1'BED. adj.. Not deſcribed, 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word un- 

_ deſcribed, whether it concerned the worſhip of God, 

or outward polity. Hooker, 

This is ſuch a ſingular practice, that I had rather 
leave it undeſcribed, than give it its proper character. 

% Collier. 

UnDpgscr1'sD. ad/. Not ſeen; unſeen ; 
undiſcovered. 

UxpESE“AVED. adj. IS 

1, Not merited ; not obtained by merit, 

This victory obtained with great, and truly not 
undeſer ved, honour to the two princes, the whole 
eſtates, with one conſent, gave the crown to Muſi- 
dorus, Sidney, 

2. Not incurred by fault. 

The ſame virtue which gave him a diſregard of 
fame, made him impatient of an undeſerved re. 
proach. | Addiſon, 

Unvpess'sveDLyY, ad. from undeſerved, | 


Without deſert, whether of good or ill, 
Our defire is to yield them a juſt reaſon, even of 
the leaſt things, wherein undeſer vediy they have 
but as much as dreamed that we do amiſs, Hooker, 
He which ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is un- 
deſerwedly reprehended for much ſpeaking, Hooker, 
Theſe oft as undeſervedly inthral 
His outward freedom. Milton, 
Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one 
of thoſe athletick brutes, whom unde/erved!y we call 
heroes, ö Oryden. 


Unpesz'RvEeR, 2. / One of no merit. 
You ſee how men of merit are ſought after; the 
undeſerver may ſleep, when the man of action is 
called on, 
UNnDESERVING, 44. 
1, Not having merit; not having any 
wor th, | | go 
It exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards the deſerv- 
ing and the undgſerving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent. | ions 
Shall werepine at a little miſplaced charity, when 
an all-wiſe Being ſhowers down every day his bene- 
fits on the unthank ful and «ndeſerving #® Atterb, 
Who loſe a length of undeſerving days, 
Would you uſurp the loyer's dear-bought pens © 


2, Not monivng any particular advantage 
or hurt: with of. 
I was carried to miſlike, then to kate; laſtly, to 
deſtroy this ſon wndeſerwing of deſtruction. Sidney. 
My felicity-is in retaining the good opinion of 
honett men, who think me not quite undeſerving 
of it. . IR: ; Popes 
UnDe$1'6n1xc, adj, Not intended; not 
treat effects by inconſiderable means are ſome- 
- times brought about; and thoſe ſo wholly.unde/igned 
by ſuch as are the immediate actors. Sou b. 
Where you conduct find, 
_ Uſe and convenience; will you not agree, 
That ſuch effects could not be und:/ign'd, 
Nor could proceed but from a knowing mind ? 
” | ' Blackmore, 


Unpz$1'GxInG» adj. . 
1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe, 
Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 


+  Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms of 


night, ö 

In order march, and to their poſts advance, 

Led by no guide, but andeſgning chance? Blacks. 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes; 


x 


ſincere 


He looks upon friendſbipy gratitude, and ſenſe of 


* 


Shakſpeare, 


— 
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UND 
honour, as terms to impoſe upon weak, ue f 


minds. | 
Unpes1'RaBLE. adj. Not to be wiſhed; 
not pleaſing. 
To add what wants 


In female ſex, the more to draw his love, | 


And render me more equal ; and perhaps, 
A thing not undeſirable, ſome time | 
Superior ; for inferior, whois free ? Milton. 
Unprsikzp. adj. Not wiſhed ; not ſo- 
licited, 
O goddeſs-mother, give me back to fate; 
Your gift was undefir'd, and came too late. 
$ | ; Dryden, 
UnpESIAI NG. adj. Negligent ; not wiſh. 
Ing. 
The baits of giſts and money to deſpiſe, 
And look on wealth with undgfiring eyes: 
When thou cank truly'call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe, and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine. - 


Dryden. 


UxDpzsTro'yaBLE, adj. Indeſtructible; 
not ſaſceptive of deſtruction. Not in 
uſe, 

Common glaſs, once made, fo far reſiſts the vio- 


lence of the fire, that moſt chymilts think it a body 
more undefiroyable than gold itſelf. Boyle, 


UnpesTro'yeD. adj. Not deſtroyed, 
The effences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole 
and und:froyed, whatever changes happen to any, o 
all of the individuals. Locke. 


UnvpeETz/rRMINABLE. adj, Impoſlible to 
be decided, . 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and ſurely un- 
determinable without the death of one of the chiefs. 
2 : Motion. 

Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine inſti- 
tution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, but 

et leave it doubiſul and undeterminable who ſuch 
ir is. 
Unverte'/aRMINATE. adj. 
1. Not ſettled ; not decided; contingent, 
Regularly, indeterminate. 

Sdrely the Son of God could not die by chance, 
nor the greateſt thing that ever came to paſs 'in 
mature be leſt to an xndeterminate event. South, 

2. Not fixed. 
Fluid, ſlippery, and undeterminate it is of itſelf, 


| More. 
UnDETE/RMYNATENESS. I #. / [from 
UnDeTERMINA'TION. undetermi- 


nate. We ſay more regularly indeter- 
minateneſt and indetermination. | 
1. Uncertainty; indeciſion. 
He is not left barely to the wndetermination, in- 
certainty and unſteadineſs of the operation of his 
. «faculties, without a certain, ſecret prediſpoſition of 
them to what is right. | Hale, 


cibly directed. | 
The idea of a free agent is undeterminatencſi to 
one part, before he has made choice. More. | 


UNnDETE'RMINED. ad/. 
1. Unſettled ; undecided, \ 


He has left his ſuccefſion as undetermined, as if he 


had (aid n about it. Lecke. 
h xtended wide : | 
la circuit, undetermin ad, ſquare or round. Milton. 
2. Not limited; not regulated; not de- 
fined, 
It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing ſhould 
be as matter, wneerermined by ſomething called form, 


Unpevo'rep. adj. Not devoted. 
The lords Say and Brooke, two ar men, and 


moſt undevoted to the church, ively refuſed to 
5 Clarendon. 
Not pellucid; 


When the materials of glaſs melted, with calcined | 
- Un, have compoſed a maſs wndiaphanous and white, | 
all ooacreces, that 


Boyle. | 
| 


make any ſuch proteſtation. 
UnDia'rnanous. 4. 
not tranfparent. ' 


| this white enamel is the baſis 1 
goidſmicks employ in enamelling, © 


. 


Locke. | 


ly 


; 


_ 


* 


Un pr. The preterit of a. 


Unvp1/ereD. adj. [un and dip.] 


— 


communications. 


UnbiscgRNERD LY. av. 


UnolscgANIETLE. adj. 


UND 


* a tl. 


This ſo #ndid ali I had done before! 
I could attempt, and he endure no more. 
Ryſcommon. 


Unn1cg Ted. adj, Not concotted ; not 


ſubdued by the ſtomach. 


Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred 


J 


Like ſurfeits from an undigeſted fulneſs, 


5 Denbam. 
The glaring ſun breaks in at ev'ry chink, 

Yet plung'd'in ſloth we lie, and ſoore ſupine 

As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden. 
Meat remaining in the ſtomach undigefe, de- 

jection of appetite, wind coming upwards, are ſigns 

of a phlegmatick conſtitution. Arbuthnot. 


Meets death in that which 1s the means of life. 


Unv1/car. preterit. Put off, It is queſ- 


tionable whether it have a preſent tenſe. 
Obſolete. | 


From her fair head her fillets ſhe undig ht, 
And laid her ſtole aſide. Spenſer. 


UnDim1/nisHev. adj. Not impaired ; 


not leſſened, | 
I till account myſelf andiminiſbed of my largeſt 
conceſſions, King Charles. 
Think not, revolted ſpirit ! thy ſhape the ſame, 
Or undiminiſh'd brightneſs, to be known 
As when thou ſtood'it in heav'n, upright and pure. 
. Milton. 
Sergius, who had a bad cauſe bravely try'd, 
All of a piece, and undimini/>'d, dy d. Dryden. 
The deathleſs muſe, with undiminiſb'd rays, 
Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. 


Addiſon, 
When facrilegious hands had raiſed the church | 
even to the foundation, theſe charities they ſuffered | 


to ſtand undiminiſbed, untouched. Altterbury, 


blow. 
I muſt rid all the ſea of pirates: this 'greed upon, 
To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Shakſpeare, 


dipped ; not plunged. 

I think thee 
Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 
Thou hadft a ſoft Egyptian heel undip'd, 


And that has made thee mortal, Dryden. 


UN DIZ C TED. adj. Not directed. 


The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt 
all the ragiug ſurges, unruled and undirected of any: 
for they to whom ſhe was committed, fainted or for- 
ſook their charge. Spenſer, 

Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms 

of night, | | 
Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, 


In order march ? Blathmore. 


Unp1sSCg'/rneD. adj. Not obſerved ; not 


diſcovered ; not deſcried, 
Our profeſſion, though it leadeth us into many 

truths undiſcerned by others, yet doth diſturb their 

Brown. 
Broken they break, and rallying they renew, 

In other forms, the military ſhe w: 

At laſt in order wndiſcern'd they join, 

And march together in a friendly line. 


undiſcovered. | 
Some aſſociated particles of ſalt-petre, by lurking 


und iſrernedly in the fixed nitre, had eſcaped 3 
FREY. e. 
Not to be diſ- 


lyſing violence of the fire. 


cerned; inviſible. 

I ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think 1 ſhould be andifceraidle, 
When I perceive your grave. . 

The apoſtle knowing that the diſtinction of theſe 
charactert was undiſcernible by men in this life, ad- 
moniſhes thoſe, who had the moſt comfortable afſu- 
— of God's favour, to be nevertheleſfapprehen- 


perceptibly. 


Not 


| 


* 


Uxv1/nTED. adj. Not impreſſed by a 


; 


Dryden. | 
So as to be 


UND 
upon the ſoul, and it will require time and cloſe 15. 
plication to recover it to the ſpiritualities of religion, 
4 Soul b. 
Unv18ce/rninc, adj, Injudicious; in. 
capable of making due diſtinction. 
Undiſcer:ing muſe, which heart, which eyes, 
In this new couple doſt thou prize ? Due, 
His long experience informed him well of the ſtate 
of England; but of foreign tranſactions he was en 
tiiely urdiſcerning and ignorant, Clarendon, 
has her blind ſiſter, fickle fortune, reigns, 
And undiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains, Pope, 
 UMp1'sCI1PLINED. adj. 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order, 
To be diſpenſed withal is an argument of natural 
infirmity, if it be neceſſary; but if it be not, 
ſignifies an undiſciplined and unmortified ſpirit. 
| | Taylor, 
Divided from thoſe climes where art ene 
Undiſciplin'd by precepts of the wiſe, 
Our inborn paſſions will got brook coutroul ; 
We follow nature. Philips, 
2. Untaught; uninſtructed. 


A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvan- 
tages in the field, in an orderly way, than ſkuMe 
with an undiſciplined rabble. X. Cbarle:. 

Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; 
and gains the ſame advantage over Puzzle, that a 
ſmall body of regular troops would gaiu over a num. 
berleſs undiſciplin'd militia, Spe#ator, 
Unpisco'rD1NG. adj, Not diſagreeing ; 

not jarring in muſick. 
We on earth, with zxdi/cording voice, 

May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe; 

As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin 
Jarr'd againſt nature's chime. Bilton, 


Unpisco'veRABLE, adj. Not to be found 
out, 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eaſy, 
undiſcoverable cheat, he could provide againſt the 
impending diſtreſs, | Rogers, 
UnpisCo'veReD. adj. Not ſeen ; not de. 

ſcried ; not found out, 

Coming into the falling of a way, which led us 
into a place, of each fide whereof men might eaſily 
keep themſelves undiſcovered, I was encompaſſed 
ſuddenly by a great troop of enemies, Sidney, 

When the grieſs of Job were exceeding great, his 
words accordingly to open them were many: how- 
beit, Kill unto his ſeeming they were undiſcovered, 
; Hecker, 

Time glides, with wndiſcover'd haſte; 
The future but a length behind the paſt, Drydes. 

By your counſels we are brought to view 
A rich and andiſcover d world in you. Dryden. 
7 In ſuch paſſages I diſcover d ſome beauty yet un- 
diſecver'd. | Dryden. 
UxbfsckEE Tr. adj, Not wiſe; impru. 
dent. ; 7 85 
If thou be among the «ndi/cree!, obſerve the time. 

3; | Ecelgfiaſticus. 
Unpiscui'szD. adj, Open; artleſs; 
plain; expoſed to view. 
; If thou art Venus, 
Diſguis'd in habit, undiſguis'd in ſhape ; 
O help/us captives from our chains t eſcape. Dryd. 
If once they can date to appear openly and zn- 
diſguiſed, when they can turn the ridicule upon 

ſeriouſneſs and piety, the contagion ſpreads like a 

peſtilence.. Rogers. 
UnpisHo'NOURED. adj, Not diſho- 
noured. f 222 


ny Hon fair league and truce with thy true 
a | 
I live diſtained, thou undiſhonoxred. Shakſpeare, 
UnDpisMA'YED. adj. Not diſcouraged; 
not depreſſed with fear. 
He in the midſt thus undiſmay'd began. Milton, 
Though oft repuls'd, = * 
They rally undiſmay'd. Philips, 
' He aim'da blow againſt his undifmay'd adverſary, 
Arbuthnote 


. ers. | . 
Unpiece/znibLy, ade. Iavifibly; im. Unp1$08L1cing, adj. Inoffenſive. 


All this he would have expatiated upon, with 
convexions of the diſcourſes, and the molt eaſy, «7- 
al ſabli ging tranſitions. Broome 


Maay fecret iodifpolitions will ee a0 


UND UND - UND 


dbu: sI D. adj, Not ſcattered. ] Sad chanee of war! now deſtitute of aid, That haſt within thee «ndivulgedcrimes, 


We have all the redolence of the perfumes we Falls undifingui/h' ; ipp'd of juſti 
burn upon his altars ;' the ſmoke doth vaniſh ere it UND er 1 — by 40%. Makin ** Ti Es. wn did: 1 
A can reach the lky; and whilſt it is undiſ ſed, it * . i. g no 0 NDO. V. . pret. an 3 part, pail, 
; Pet, | differ 7 
but clouds it. Boyle. ence, undone. {from 45.] 
Unp1sPo'ssD. adj. Not beſtowed, Gon af 23 and diſtinguiſhing diſtribu- | x, To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. 
The employments were leſt xndiſpoſed of, to] ing on the dens of o_—— —— : As this immoderate favour of the multitude did 
keep alive the hopes of impatient I. * 9 pro is Alles him no good, fo will it ado fo many CARES 
p wift. _— e k I unto it. ayward. 
Unprsev'rzD, adj. Incontrovertible ; evi-. 22 COTE ar an MT) Subdved, wadene, they did at laft obey, Fe 
dent. | Unonraaores: adj. Not perplexed by And change their own for their invader's Bile 
Youz by an undi ſputed title, are the king of * r of thoughts or defires. Where, with like haſte, through ſeveral bahay 
: . hen Enoch had walked with God, h ſ run 
ber = m _ tired wh that lating "Ndvity, that _ w unde, and ſome to be undone, Denham. 
{ eral hem, 6 ate a l illike, 
a propoſition of undoubted, and by me undiſputed, 0 1 P Denham. 
Unp1isSE'MBLED, adj, ane - I'm ten times more wdne ; while hope and f 
1. Openly declared | | turbance from contrariety of ſentiments. | With variety of gain Jilead me. 4% 
a asd: 8 * 4 St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt T ve So c rene men „ 
2. Honeſt; not feigned. married and ſingle perſons ; the affections of the lat- 2. To looſe ; to open what is ſhut or faſt. 
Ye are the ſons of a dez whoſe undiſſembled ter being at liberty to devote themſelves more ad ened; to unravel. 
and unlimited veneration for the holy ſcriptures tractediy to God. Boyle. They falſe and fearful do their hands unde; 


hath not hindered them from paying an inferiour, [[]JnD18TRA/CTEDNESS, 2. /. Freedom Brother, his brother; ſriend doth friend forſake. 


but profound regard to the beſt interpreters of it, the ; ; . 
primitive writers. N 3 from interruption by different thoughts. Per this Iniiog, 6 1 
UnD1'ss1PATED „ Not < a The ſtrange confuſions of this nation diſturb that We i Were. 
N . adj. ot ſcattered ; Lac s e implore thy powerful hand, 
not diſperſed. | calmneſs of mind, and m sg of wy To undo the charmed band p 
Such little primary maſſes as our propoſiti % ! , 9e. Of true virgin here diſtreſe d. 4 Ailton. 
8 pi 0 rt d pat by * propolition Berl N was 8 U'RBED, adj. Were men ſo dull, they could not ſeG 
UnvD188&LVABLE. @ dj. This cannot be 1. ree rom perturbation z calm 3 tranquil 3 That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, 
diſſol ved placid. | _ —.— birds, into a net, 
— 1 : I) ogroſsly woven, and ill-ſet ; 
Unp1850'LVING. adj. Never melting, Thar anti bel beg of _ 8 Milton. Her own teeth would endo the knot, 
1 * cold N undiſſolving ſaous, The peaceful cities of rAufoainn ſhore, 405 let all go that fhe had get. 2 Walter. 
— t fas \ ybian thy huſband bore, Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiſturò d before, 13. 10 change any thing done to its former 
U t mild Parthenope. : Addiſon, Are all on fire, Dryden. tate ; to recall, or annul any action. 
NDISTEMPERED. adj. A ſtate where our imitation of God ſhall end in| They may know, that we are far from preſumi 
1. Free from diſeaſe. | } the wndifurbed fruition of him to all eternity. to think that mew can better any thing which Goa 
2, Free from perturbation, | To be undiflurbed in danger ſedately — | * oor even as _ 1 Ae that meu 
: | 1 , | o conſider ou ume to thi | i 
Some ſach laws may be conſidered, in ſome par- what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, | God doth know they roomy rea. y 1 — 


liament that ſhall be at leiſure from the urgency of] js a complex i 8 
| . plex idea of an action, which may exiſt. | - It was a torment : 
more prefling affairs, and fhall be cool and ad But to be undifurbed in danger, without uſing one's} To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
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tempere | Temple. | reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. Locke. | Could not again undo. 
% UnD1sT1i'NGUISHABLY. adj, 2. Not interrupted” by any hinderance or We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' n 
1. Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. moleſtation, | Of nothing he made vs, and we ſtrive, too, 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and wndiftingui/bable, | Nature ſtints our appetite, To bring ourſelyes to nothing back. Donne, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Sbalſp. And craves no more than wndifurb'd delight; They maze the Deity ts ani ana, yo forward 
The quaint mazes in the-wanton green, Which minds, unmix'd with cares and fears, ob- and backwards. L „* Warmers 
For lack of tread, are wndiſtinguiſbable. Shakſp. tain ; | > | By granting me fo ſoon, | 
Its lineaments are deſtroyed, and the materials A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. Dryden. dhe has the neee undone. Dryder. 
mixt in an wndiftinguiſhable con ſuſion. Rogers. Unvex'd with quarrels, undiPurb'd with noiſe, Without this our repentance is not real, becauſt 1 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar pro- 1 country king his peaceful aim enjoys, Dryd. | 6e 298 done what wo can to e e V 
"ES | 3. Not agitated, Wa will Wile wenn: wich © Mila 11 
No idea can be undiſingulſbable from another A good conſcience is a port which is land- lock d | , Abo eee 4 
eee eee eee Wenn Aa, wt. 
3 ere a man may not only ſee is own image, but i 5 5 8 144 
Unpr s TI NGUISHED. adj . | that of his Maker, clearly refleQed from the aul T_T — 4 | "© il! 
r. Not marked out ſo as to be known | rsd and filent waters. "andy Brea ͤ watyorodgy whoa 16 6g y' 
from each other. 5 UnD1sTu'sBEDLY, adv, Calmly ; peace-} And, fir'd with indigoation, vows, = Fi 
| The wndiffingui/b'd ſeeds of good and ill, | fully. To-morrow, ere the ſetting ſur, 07 
Hea wn in his boſom from our knowledge hides. ©" Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need of She'd all undo that The had done. Swift. 
Drydin.] all the afliſtancescan be procured, to lay before them] Ux DON. adj. Ruining ; deſtructive. 


9 | Dryden. 
"Tis longer ſince the creation of angels than off und iſturbedly the thread and coherence of any di 'ng miſchi ; 
[ if. The great and undoing miſchief wh 
wn monks Of * 22 - poems. wh 5 eby we courſe. g ocke,. men, is by their belag mi hoy av by * * : 
eb. HMinguiſb'd du- | UNDIVI D ABLE, adj. Not ſeparable ; not] Unvo'tnc. 2. /. Ruin; deſtructi ital 
ws as we ſuppoſe would have admitted ſe vel 5 ſuſceptive of divifios. |; | miſchief. W | 3 ruction ; fatal 


hundred annual revolutions of the ſun. + Lec | « | 
2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuf: Tho beſ «Corn in the world for tragpdy, paſtoral, To the utter ending of ſome, many things by 


: l ndividabl, imited. a 5 N 
F | ** How comes it huſbands © | heneſt menning aten Op gens 
F *Tis 1 K the m Ik U b 2 h | meaning orbiddeth. ooker 
| ike the milky way, all over bright; That thou art thus enſtranged from thyſelſ? Falſe luſtre could dazzle m d « 
But ſown ſo thick with ſtars, tis __ Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me ; [ undoing. FRO berker to her 
4. N Night. gif, Dryden, | That undividable, incorporate, | '1 Fools that we are, we know that ye decei ogy 
3. Not plainly yes cerned, | Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part, Shak/>.| Yet act, as if the fraud was Nie #6 us pee 
. „rp 4 pale, Swift Unvivipep. adj. Unbroken; whole; an our 2258 Joy, | GOP 5 Se, 
13 . F . i gn'rant of bappineſs, and blind t 
4. Admitting nothing berween . having no = _ * Gel, and God | How oft are our petitions our undoing | * Harte. 
_  antervement ſpace. 8 25 enemy: we muſt love God with all our heart; Urpo'NE. adj, from undo. 
Oh wndiftinguiſo'd ſpace of woman's 2 * that is, give him a whole and undi vided Ae, 1. Not done; not performed 
9 arſpeares 1 aylor. Do you ſmell a fault? 1 N | 
5. Not marked b any particular property. p He extends through all extent; ; N : undone, the illus of i Soar”; cannot wiſh the fault 
— * thoſe empty ld * | Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, © Pepe, | Thee was no opporturhty © cnt zer e 


| «ſtranger: and day and nicht, [UN DVV ED. adj, not E 
As undiſflingui/b'd by my ſleep, as fight. Denbam. * ros. adj, Secret; not P romul | or ar they had per whey * * 2 


6. Not treated with any particular reſpect gated, 2. Ruined 12 

3 | | . Let the great gods | . Ruined ; brought to deſtrution, 

82 Vor. I. | We Tremble, thow/mretch, | ; n sY . 
. 0 . | D ; 


| UND 
Already is the work begun; . 
And we reſt all undone, till all be done. Daniel. 
Uxpo'vsTED. adj. Indubitable; indiſ- 
putable ; unqueſtionable. 
His fat, till now, came not to an undoub ted 
proof. Sbalſpeare. 
Thou, Spirit, who led'ſt this glorious eremite 
Into the deſert, his victorious field, 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and brought'ſt him thence, 
By proof th' andoubted Son of God, inſpire, Milton. 
. Thr relations of your trials may be received as 
 gndoubted records of certain events, __ as — 
de depended on as the tions of Euclid. 
# 1 propett Glanville, 
| Made the world tremble with a num'rous hoſt, 
And of wndoubted victory did boaſt. Waller. 
Though none of theſe be ſtrict demonſtration, 
yet we have an undoubted aſſurance of them, when 
they are proved by the beſt arguments that the na- 
ture of the thing will bear. 5 illoy 
Unpo'vBTEDLY, adv, Indubitably ; with- 
out queſtion 3; without doubt. 
Some fault andoudredly there is in the very reſem · 
blance of idolaters. Hooker, 
This cardinal, undoubtedly. 
Was faſhion'd to much honour. — Shakſpeare. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
4 Frop his dpleaſure. Milton. 
| e oviginal is »ndoybtedly one of the greateſt 
this age has produced. Dryden. 
He that believes the chriſtian doQrine, ifhe ad- 
; — to it, and live accordingly, ſhall ardoubred!y be 
W rgig ; 
Unno'vBTING. adj. Admitting no doubt. 
They to whom all this is revealed, and received 
with an zxdoudting faith, if they do not preſently 
ſet about ſo eaſy and ſo happy a taſk, muſt acknow- 


| 


; ledge themſelves in the number of the blind. 

, e ee Hammond. 
Unpza'wn. adj, Not pulleg by any ex- 
ternal force. | (3 

| | Forth ruſh'd | 
8 r EOS 
+ Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel andrauun; 
Itſelf inſtinct with ſpirit, but-convoy'd 
By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton. 
UnDRg'ADED, adj, Not feared. 3 
en e ar hrs - 
Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t' have fat watch, 


d, undreaded, and thyſelf half-ſtarv'd. 
n : Mikon 


| Uxvar'iney; adj, Not thought on, 


A A courſe more promiſing, ö 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves | 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores ; moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. - Shakſpeare. | 
To Unnaex'ss, v. a. [from dt.] 
1, To diveſt of clothes; to ſtrip. | 
Undreſs you, and come now to bed, Shakſpeare. 
3 All were ſtol'n aside F K 
T0o counſel and undreſi the bride» Suc ling. 
Her fellows preſs'd, 5 
And the reluctant nymph by force e 
| | | ifon, 
2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire of 
oſtentation. SN 5 
Undrefſi'd at evening when ſhe found 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 
She chang'd her look. Prior. 
 U'npaess, . /. A looſe or negligent 
: . i Reform her into eaſe; A 6 
And put her in andre/s to make her pleaſe. Dryden. 
UnDprz's2D. adj.” n 0 
1. Not regulated. | 


3 


2. Not ptepared for uſe, 


The common country people wore perones, ſhoes 


Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half wndrefi'd. 
Dr 3 


Unpx1'ep. adj, Not dried, 
Their titles in the field were try'd:... __- 
. Witneſs the freſh lameats, and fun'ral tears umdry d. 


Dryden. 


[Unpri'ven, adj. Not impelled either 


Tillotſon. | 


r, 
| 2. Not agreeable to duty. 


Tillotſon. | 


— 


UND 


way. | 
As wint'ry winds contending in the (ky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 
The doubtful rack of heav'n | ü 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n, 


1 


| en. 
Unpro'ssy, adj. Free from recrement. 
When a noontide ſun with ſummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry ſkirts are edg'd 
With lucid amber, or wdrof/y gold. Philips. 
Of heav'n's andre gold, the gods array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. 
UN Du fsI TABLE. ad/. 
daubt; unqueſtionable. 
Let that principle, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and un- 
dubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen, what con- 
ſequences it will lead us into. Locke. 
Un dU's. adj, [ inda e, French. ] 
1, Not right ; not legal. | 
That proceeding being at that time taxed for n. 
gorous and undue, in matter and manner, makes it 
| very probable there was ſome greater matter againſt 
F Bacon. 


Pope. 
Not admitting 


He will not proſtitute his power to mean and undue 
ends, nor ſtoop to little and low arts of u the 
people. | Altterbury. 

U/nDULARY. adj. [from undulo, Latin. } 
Playing like waves; playing with inter- 
miſſions, : : 

The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain 
no certainty in their courſe. Brotun. 
To U/NnDULATE, v. a. [from undulo, Lat.) 

To drive backward and forward; to 

make to play as waves. | 

Breath vocalized, #. e. vibrated and undulated, 
may in a different manner affeCt the lips, or tongue, 
or palate, and impreſs a ſwift, tremulous motion, 
which breath alone paſſing ſmooth doth not. 

| Holder. 
To U/NDULATE. v. 2. To play as waves 
in curls, | 

Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. opt. 
UnpuLa'tion. #. J. {from andulate.] 

Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and ſo 
will moſt of thoſe animals whoſe bodies conſiſt of 
round and annulary fibres, and move by undulation, 
that is, like the waves of the ſea. -Brown, | 

All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibra- } 
tion of the ſonorous body, and xndulation of the air, 
proportionable to the acuteneſs. and gravity 2 

7 older 


tone. . — 
parallel walls beat the ſound back on each 


— 


* 


Two 
other, till the undu/ation is quite worn out. Addiſon. 
U'npuLaTORY, adj. [from wndulate.] | 
Moving in the manner of waves. 

A conſtant undularory motion is perceived by 
lookiog through teleſcopes. Arbuthu't. | 


y_ 


| 


. Uns'as1Ly, adv, 


2 ſovereign; and ungrateful to his beft benew 
actor, 5 Till 
UnxDu'/TIFULLY, ad. [from undutifal 
Not according to duty, : 12 
The fiſb had long in Cæſar's ponds b 
And from its loi d undltiſully flea, 95 3 
Unpu'TIFULNESS. x. J. Want of reſpc 
irreverence; diſobedience, 
I ſhould have thought they would rath 
held in, and ſtaid all the other from andes fre, 
than need to be forced thereunto themſelves. by 


dex. 


et; 


; , S 
| Forbidding undutifulneſs to ſuperiours, 45-20 
and rebellion againſt magiſtracy. Tilloen 


UnpY'iyG. adj, Not deſtroyed ; not 
periſhing. | 
8 Driven down 
To chains of darkneſs, and th' wdying worn. 
; . : Milton, 
UxzA NID. adj, Not obtained by la- 
bour or merit. | 
As J am honeſt Puck, 
If we have unearned luck, 
Now to "ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long. Shakfpeare 
Our work is brought to little, though begun ; 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes unearn'd. 


Milten. 


* 


Wilt thou rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs _ 
Thy flighteſt fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd ? 
5 ; 1 Philips, 

UNZa'sTHED. adj, Driven from the den 

in the ground, 

© "The robber of the fold 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. 
| Thomſans 

UnzAa'RTHLY, adj. Not terreſtrial, 1 

he ſacrifice "© 

How cexemonious, ſolemn, and ancartbly 

It was i' th' offering! | Shatkfpeare, 

Not without pain, 

He lives wnea/ily under the burden, L' Eftrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their unjutk 
actions, and conſequently live more unea/ily in the 

ur than other 27 Trouk! Tillotſon, 
NE ASINESS, 2. / 1roudle ; perplexity : 
ſtate of diſquiet. OY þ 

| Not a ſubje& 
Sits in heart-grief and unn, 
Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Sbalſp. 
FTbe ſame uneq/ine/s which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham, 
We may be ſaid to live like thoſe who have their 


_ in another life, if we bear the unegſineſſes that 
ll us here with conſtancy, Atterbury, 
Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create 
to themſelves. all the wuneg/ine/s of want. They 
fancy themſelves poor, and under this perſuaſion 
feel all the diſquiet of real poverty. Rogers. 

His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over 
them; and whatever une HGH they may give theme 


ſelves, they can create none in him. Addiſon. 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about 
his very court, give him wnea/ine/s. Swifts 


UN du Lx. adv. Not properly : not accord - 
ing to duty). 5 745% 
Men unduly exercife their zeal againſt perſons ; 
not only againſt evil perſons, but againſt thoſe that 
are the moſt venerable. . Sprat. 


Unpvu'rzovs. adj, Not performing duty; 


irreverent ; diſobedient, 
She and I, long ſince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us ; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, | 
Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakſpeare. 
In Latium ſafe he lay, | 
From his anduteous ſon, and his uſurping ſway. 


| 


Undv'rirut. adj. Not obedient; no 
_ realm planted with Engliſh, left they ſhould grow ſo 
-undutiful as the Iriſh, and become more dangerous. 
\ 


Four pounds of #xdricd hops, thorough ripe, will 
| N 5 2 - Mortimer. 


- 


make one of dry. 


— 


* CT On 2 i tes 


q 


a. 
— 
* 


— 


1 


ti 
England thinks.it no good. policy to have that | 


' Spenſer. 
No man's reaſon did ever diQate to him, oe is | 


NE'ASY. adj. 

1. Painful ; giving diſturbance, 

The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations to 

be made for dead infants, as believing they paſſed 

| into happineſs. through the way of mortality, and 
for a few months wore an «neaſy garment. Taylor, 
On a'tottering pinacle the Handing is uneaſy, and 

the fall deadly. Decay of Piety, 


His preſeat tho becauſe his pre- 
ſeat ſtate does not . him. L' Eftrange, 
ä neafy life to me, 


Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee. 


N pp | | Dr 
2. Diſturbed ; not at eaſe, * 


Happy low! lie down; 
Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown, Shalſp. 
Uneaſy, juſtice upward flew, 


ughts are uneaſy, 


% 


And both the fitters to the ſtars withdte w. Dryden. 
The paſſion and ill language ded trom a 
galled and « mind. „ Tilloſſu. 


It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reitleſs and. 


- 


kit for a creaturt not to love God z to be und u to | 


uneaſy, exciting freih defires, Aaaſſin. 


UNE 
dee would wonder how any perſon ſhould defire 
- 3 of a country, in which the eſtabliſhed 
religion is directly oppoſite to that he profeſſes. 
Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to accompliſh his de- 
„ his own reaſon might tell him, there could 
not be a more weaſy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. | Addiſon. 
If we imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we 
have not, we ſhall be wreaſy in the want of it; and 


that uneaſineſs will expoſe us to all the evil perſua- | 


ſions of poverty. 


ogers, 
The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd from home, 


Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 
3- Conſtraining; cramping. 
g Some ſervile imitators 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, uneaſy rules, 
As they muſt ever flaviſhly obſerve, Roſcommon, 
4. Conſtrained ; not diſengaged ; Riff, 


In converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about 
one's behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be 
conſtrajneds uneaſy, and ungraceful. Locke. 

5. Peeviſh; difficult to pleaſe, 

A ſour, untractable nature makes him vneaſy to 

thoſe who approach him, , Spe@ator, 
6, Difficult. Out of vſe, TY 
We will, not appearing what we are, have ſome 
veſtion with the Thepherd : from his fimplicity, I 
Wiek it not uneaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's re- 


ſort thither. | Shakfpeare. 
EY This ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt wnea/y make; leſt too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shakſpeare. 


Pivers things, knowable by the bare light of na- 
ture, are yet ſo wneaſy to be ſatisfactorily under- 
ſtood, that, let them be delivered in the cleareſt ex- 
preflions, the notions themſelves will appear _ 

as% | 97 FR 
UxrArER. adj. Not devoured, 

Though they had but two horſes left uneaten, 
they. had never ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent, to 
them. Clarendon. 
Unz'aTH, adv, | from eath; eað, Saxon, 

eaſy. ] | 
1. Not eaſily. Out of uſe. 

Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet ! Shak/. 
2, It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame 
as beneath, Under; below. 
A roaring, hideous ſound, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And ſeem'd unearth to ſhake the ſedfaſt ground. 
; " ; a Spenſer, 
Unz'pirrING, adj, Not improving in 
good life, | 
+ Our practical divinity is as found and affecting, as 
that of our popiſh neighbours is flat and unedifying. 
| | { Atterbury. 
adj. Not choſen. 


* 
UnzLe'ctzo, 
Puttipg him to rage, 


You ſhould have ta'en th” advantage of his choler, | 


And paſs'd him unelected. 
Unz't1G1BLE. 
choſen, | 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of 


Shatſpeare. 
adj. Not proper to be 


termine which is moſt aneli gible. 
NEMPLO'YED, adj, 8 
1. Not buſy; at leiſure; idle. 
Other creatures all day long 
| Rove idle, wnemp/oy'd, and leſs need reſt. Milton. 
Wilt thou then 2 Philiſtines with that gift, 
ich was expteſly given thee io annoy them? 
Better at home lie bed rid, not only idle, 
ious, unempley' d, with age out- worn. Milt. 
Dur wiſe Creator has annexed to ſeveral objects, 
_ and tothe ideas we receive of them, as alſo to ſeve- 
ral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, that 
thoſe faculties which we are endowed with, might 
not remain idle and unemployed. Locle. 
Men, ſoured with poverty, and unemployed, eaſily 
See into any proſpect of change, '» Addiſon, 
2, Not engaged in any particular work, 
\\ Pee uohonour', Ceres wnemphey'%y = 
Were all forgot. Dryden. 
Un EMPTIABLE. 4j. Not to be emp- | 
tied; inexhauſtible, Obſolete. 


our character, are dangerous; and tis hard to de- 
Rogers. 


FEES. x Ts Ws. 


PRI x 


hs. 


| | Unz'quai., adj. | inequalis, Latin,] 


UNE 


Whatſoever men or angels know, it is ag a drop 
of that wnemftiable fountain of wiſdom, which 
hath diverſely imparted her treaſures, Hooker, 

UNENDOWED. adj, Not inveſted; not 
graced, | | 

A man rather unadorned with any parts of quick- 
neſs, and unendowed with any notable virtues, than | 
notorious for any defect of underſtanding. Clarendon. | 

Aſpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 3 

Wich grace and learning unendow'd, Sevift. 

UnEnGa'cep. adj, Not engaged; not 

appropriated, 

hen we have ſunk the only urengaged reve- 

nues left, 'our incumbrances muſt remain ps 

wift, 

UnzxJo'ytD. adj, Not obtained; not 
poſſeſſed. | 

Each day 's a miftreſs unerjzy*d before; 

Like travellers, we 're pleas'd with ſeeing more. 
Dryden. 
UNzNnJo'riNnc, adj. Not uſing ; having 
no fruition, 

The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore z 

The wnerjoying, craving wretch is poor. Creech. 


UNENLA'RGED, adj, Not enlarged ; nar- 
row ; contracted. 
Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders 
which the microſcope has diſcovered concerning the 
ſhape of little animals, which equal not a pepper- 
corn. 4715. 
UnzgnLYGHTENED., adj, Not illumi- 
nated. | 
Moral virtue, natural reaſon, unen/ightened by 
revelation, preſctibes. Atterbury. 
UNENSLA'VED. adj, Free; not enthral- 
led, „ 
| By thee 
She fits a ſov'reigny: uner/lav'd and free. Addiſon. 
UntnTERTA'INING. 44. 


delight; giving no entertainment, 
It was not wnenter'aining to obſerve by what de- 
grees I ceaſed to be a witty writer, Pope. | 


UnztnTo'MBED. adj, Unburied; unin- 


— 


— 


Think ' ſt thou unentomb ' to croſs the floods? 


ryden. 
Une'nviev. adj, Exempt from envy. 


. . happy and urenvied. 

LI This loſs 
Thus far at leaſt recover*d, hath much more 
Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe, wnenwied throne, 

Yielded with full conſent. Milton. | 
Theſe unenvied (and; , _ | 

Since what they act, tranſcends what they command. |. 
| Denham. | 

What health promotes, and gives unenvied peace, 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe, Blackm. | 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte, Pope. 


Unz'quaBLe. adj, Different from itſelf; | 
diverſe, | 


March and September, the two. equinoxes, are | 
the moſt unſettled and «nequab/e of ſealons, Bentley, 


1, Not even. 
There fits deformity to mock my bod 
To ſhape my legs of an wnegqua/ fize. 
Lou have here more than one example of Chau- | 
cer's unequal numbers, = 
2. Not equal ; inferiour, 1 | 
Among unequal, what ſociety ? 
To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires ; 
My lot wnequa/ to my vaſt deſires, Arbuthnot, 
3. Partial ; not beſtowing on both the ſame 
advantages. OK WRAY” 
When to conditions of unegua/ peace 


"1 


Giving no| 


terred, | 


The fortune which nobody ſees makes a man J 
Bacon. 


| 
9250 are. L 


| 
v 
Hie ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſeſs A . | | 


UNE 


From his ſtrong arm I ſaw his rival run, 

And in a ctowd th* ne,, combat ſhun. Dryden 

And oft the furious waſp the hive alarms , 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Adai/. 

Fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 
Nor fear'd the chief th' wnequa/ fight to try. Pope. 
5. Not regular; not uniform, X 
So ſtrong, yet ſo unequal pulſes beat. Dryden; 
Une'QUALABLE. adj. Not to be equal- 
led ; not to be paralleled, 
Chriſt's love to God is filial and unegualable, 
| | Boyle, 
Unz/QuaLLED. adj. Unparalleled ; un- 
rivalled in excellence. 

By thoſe wnequa/led and invaluable bleſſings, he 
manifeſted how much he hated fin, and how much 
he loved finners. Boyle, 

Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn 
Which the uneguall'd maid ſo long had worn. 

Roſcommon, 

UNE qQUALLY. adv. In different degrees; 

in diſproportion one to the other, 

When we view ſome well- proportion d dome, 

No ſingle parts ane qually ſurptize; 

All comes united to th' admuring eyes. Pope, 
Unr'qQuUAaLNEss. z. J. Inequality ; ſtate 

of being unequal, a 
Unt'quiTABLE, adj, Not impartial; 

not juſt, * 

We forced him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which 

we think too uneguitable to preſs upon a murderer. 
| | Decay of Piety, 
Unrqui'voCAL. adj. Not equivocal, 
This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive 
generations correſpondent unto ſeminal productions, 
and conceiving unequivocal effects, and univocal 
conformity unto the efficient. Brown _ 


Unez'/RRABLENESS, 2. /. Incapacity of 
errour. ay 1 a 
The many innovations of that church witneſs the 
danger of preſuming upon the unerrablengſe of a 
guide, 
Unz'RRING. adj. | inerrans, Latin. 
1, Committing no miſtake, 
The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature make 2 
perfect and unerring obedience impoſſible. Rogers. 
Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god 
Who bound obedient to ſuperior force, fo 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe. Pope. 
His javelin threw: N 
Hifling in air th* wnerring weapon flew. Dryden, 
2, Incapable of failure; certain, 
The king a mortal ſhaft lets f/ 
From his unerring hand. F Foy 
Is this th* unerring power the ghoſt reply d; 
Nor Phabus flatter'd ; nor his anſwers ly'd Dryden. 
Ol lovers of truth, for truth's ſake, there is this 
one unerring mark: the not entertaining any propo- 
ſition with greater aſſurance than the proofs it is built 
upon will warrant. | 1 bed a Nele, 
Une'rRINGLY, adv: Without miſtake. 
What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be mech 
nically adapted to fall ſo unerringly into Maul 
compoſitions, is beyond our faculties to conceive... 
| | HEEL Glanville, 


* 


Unzs car'wa IE. adj," Inevitable; un- 
L yo ; not to be eſcaped. Not in 
E. | $1383 ? 
He gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift ſur 
ſafety, if an ungſe e deſtiny had not altered 
him. | Carew, 


'| Unzs1'np. adj. Not ſeen; undiſcovered; © 


undeſcried. 4 ; 

 -Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which 

may for a while, but do not long, go wneſpied. * 

| | ©} # FIN + Hooker, 
From living eyes her open ſhame 16 hide, 446 

And live in rocks and caves long wneſpled. Shen er. 
Nearer to view his prey, and ungſ˙,’' 7 

To mark what of their Mate he more might ſear. b 

p 5 : 9 A; { 


The ſecond een Gift and un- 
And pieie d his hand, and aal'd it to his öde 


Kingdom nor liſe! Dienbam. 
4. [Legal, French. ] Diſproportioned; ill | _ 
mat - - 4 f g 
; _ Unequal work we find, Sn 
Againſt uzequal arms to fight in pain, =Adi/ton, | 


312 | 


— 


i Decay 4 * 


4 A 4 


32 > 
WS» 


* 


45 * 


eee | UNEXPECTED LY, ge, Suddenly; at 2 
eee, nw id kv iy. . 
You s non ko nm MOR Wir or pry. = ee 


, cas Bed. Brown. 
_ Une'van, adj. e 
1. Not even; not level. he 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make weariſome. 
| Shakſpeare. 


tte very law itſelf had many interruptions ; 


„ nwtable, 


* 
85 
. 7 = 
| 
| 


—— —BVᷣ— — 


UNE 
b AL, adj, | | 
1. Nat being of the laſt importance; not 
conſtituting eſſence. | s 
TDillaiſon was moved rather with 
 Tignation, towards the perſons of | 
_ from him in the wnefſential parts of chriſtiaoi F 


2.. Void of real being. 
Of uneſſemial night receives him next, Milton. 
UnzsTA'BLISHED. adj. Not eſtabliſhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly ſolved, 
and not clapped up from petitionary foundations un- 


ity, than in- 


Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the Turks in 
that uneven, mountain country, where the Turk's 
chief ſtrength conſiſting in the multitude of his 
horſemen ſhould ſtand him in ſmall _ 1 | 
© made the ground uneven a ir ue 
2 that the ſlate did not lie flat. a 


; 
| ket es capable of beiog worn than" if they mere | 
More id. : 0 5 3 
That motion which cap continue long in one and | 
dhe ſame part of the body, can be propagated a lang 
way from one part to another, ſuppoſing the body 
homageneal ; ſo that the motion may-not be re- 
- fected, refracted, interrupted, or jered by any 
une vemneſi of the * | | Newton. | 
2, Turbulence; changeable ſtate. | 
Badward 13. though an unfortunate prince, and by | 
' reaſon of the troubles and , of his reign, 
it 
| held its current in that Rate his father had left it in. 
3. Not ſmoothneſs, $. 92 
D r any ſuch wnevenneſs or indiſ- | 
tinctaeſs in the flyle of thoſe places, concerning 
the origin and form of the eat. 


Unz'vir4BLz. adj. {incuitabilic, Lat. ine-| 
French. Inevitable ; not to be 


eſca „ 


80 Jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, that | 


I derer yet begin to open my mouth to the uzevita- 
"4 ered her vnwiſhed preſence gave 
my tale a concluſion before it had a beginni by 
 Unzxa'cTep. adj, Not exacted; not 
Al was common, and the fruitful earth * 
Was free) to give ber unexaBied birth, = Dryden, 
Pute, Not inquired; not 
P ; nat died. N 155 | 
Vet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
_  Vataiated, wnexamin'd, freeatliberty. Shak/peare. 


They utter all-they think, with a vialence.and 
+ indifpolitida, antxanined, without relation to pers 


he knowledge, that is 
of ſenſe, ſtands 
ps A 


| 


 Unnxa'MPLED- Not known by any 
precedent or —_— Fab 7 FX 


LAS Lox J 4 
. 


Ne 8 * 
8 Oo 


e who differed | 


Burnet. | 


W 


Charles returoed with ancxampled loſs from Al- 


Out. vo 
Wherein can man reſemble his unexcogitable | 


| While proud oppreſſion 


Glareitle. | 


- UNE : 
1 tune m afreſh, each ni | 
Thy 3 goodneſs to exto whos Cites | 
NEXCE'PTIONABLE. adj. Not liable to 
any objetion, 
erſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from 
purſuing, with joint hands and hearts, the unex- 
ceptionable deſign of this pious inſtitution, Azters. 
Ungxci'stD. adj. 
payment of exciſe, |} 
And beggars taſte thee wnexcis'd by __ [ 
| rOWNs 


Unzxco'ctTABLs, adj, Not to be found 


wer and perfectneſs? Raleigb. 


NE'XECUTED.:av/. Not performed; not 
done. 


Leave unenccuted your own renowned knowledge. 


I Sbalſpeare. | 
Uxgxz"MPLIFI1ED. adj, Not made known | 


| My heart was filled with à dee 


ot ſubject to the | 


UNE 

If the concernment be ; | 
upon us, it overflows us. oo yy 
Yoy have fairer warning than others who are ag 


expettedly cut off. 19 


Hate. 


a 
ed p melancholy, 
83 ſeveral dropping ane xæpectediy in the — dt of 
mirth. 


; Addiſon, 
UnrnxPECTEDNESS. 3. /. Suddennef; . 
unthought of time or manner. ; 
He deſcribes the wnexpeSGednefs of his appearance, 


Watt, 


Unzxye'pienT. adj. Inconvenient ; not 
fit. | 
Muſick would not be uzexpedien: after meat, io 
aſſiſt and cheriſh nature in her firſt concoctioo, and 
ſend their minds back to ſtudy in good tune. Milian. 


OUxzXTIIAIZN CI. dj, Not verſed ; not 
; acquainted by trial or practice. 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſty, 


% 


- 5 Irreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Miltan. 
by inſtance or example. 1 Long uſe may ſtrengthen men againſt mary ſuch 
1 hoſe wonders a generation returned with ſo un- inconveniences, which, to axexperierced perſons, 
exemplified an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt may prove very hazardous. Wilkins 
of his wonders, that he would vouchſafe to work N The pew'rs ef Troy; 6 
any of them, | 8 Boyle. | Not a raw and unexperienc'd train, 

his being a'new, unexemplify'd kind of policy, | But firm body of embattled men, Dryden. 
muſt paſs for the wiſdom of this particular age, | Theſe reproaches are the extravagant tanks of 
ſcorning the examples of all former Ts South, thoſe wnexperienced in the thingy they ſpeak againſt. 
Þ ivilege, 19 | | | Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take 
You invert the cov'nants of her truſt, | one thing for another. Locke, 


And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
ing the #nexempr condition | 
By which ll mortal frailty muſt ſubfiſt, Milton. 
UnzxercrseD. adj. Not practiſed; not 
experienced. 
Meſſapus, with his ardour, warms 


A heartleſs train, wnexercir*d in arms. Dryden. | 


Abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet uner- 
ercifjed mind, as particular ones. 

UnzXHav'sTED. adj. [inexhauſius, Lat.] 
Not ſpent; not drained to the bottom. 


What avail her zrexhayfted ſtores 23 
01 ; reigns? 


r vallies 
Addiſon. 
adj. a Not ſpread Out. : 
Every fetus bears a ſecret hoardz © 
With ſleeping, anexpanded iſſue ſtor d. Blackmore. 


Uxxxrs'crib. adj. Not thought on; 
ſudden ; not provided againſt, $7] 

| Have wiſdom to provide always beforehand, that 
thoſe evils overtake us not, which death unexpeSed 
doth uſe to bring upon careleſs men; and although 
it be ſudden in itſelf, nevertheleſs, in regard of our 
minds, it may not be ſudden. Hooker. 

Sith evils, great unexpected, do cauſe often- 
times even them to think upon divine power with 
fearfulleſt ſuſpicions, which have been otherwiſe the 
moſt ſacred adorers thereof; how ſhould we look 
for 1 f 5 1 Þ-g mind in _ caſes, 
ſaving only where unſeigned affeRion to God hath 

moſt red of 


Unzxea'npzp. 


Locke. + 


. 


The ſmalleſt accident intervening, often produces 
ſuch changes, that a wiſe man is juſt as much in 
doubt of events, as the moſt ignorant and wrexpe. 

rienced. Swift, 
Unzxy'ERT, adj. [ inexpertus, Lat.] Want, 
ing Hull or knowledge. 
ceive the ou of my inmoſt foul : 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws, 
Not wnexpert. | 
UngxeLo'RED, adi. 
1. Not ſearched out. 
Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet wnexplar'd, 


2 P Yar, 


Could make a gentle belle rejeR a lord? Pope, 
Not tried; not . gl 
nder thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions unexplor d. | Dryden. 
Unegxeo'ssD, 


adj. Not laid open to cen. 

ſure. i : ; 2 
They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of 
the beſt treatiſe, rather than ſuffer the liule miſtakes 
of the author to paſs znexpoſed. Waits, 
UnzxeRE'sS81BLE. adj, Ineffable; not 

| to be uttered. | | — 

ole comfort does overflow the 
from x conſcience of its own 2 ! 


jon, 


bred the confidence to be aſſiſted by his 


hand? 5 Hooker, 
o wwxpe#cd firoke! worſe than of death | 
Milton, 


Moſt 1 thus leave thee, paradiſe ? | 


Them ancxpeded joy fu 3 45 | 
When the great enſign NM bias d. Milton, 
Some amagement; (4 
But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, 
1 Fee pe er ſuddenly dra 
To des t 
And —.— them rm bebt. Dryden. | 
Deep was the wound; he ſtagger d wich che blow, 
And turn'd him to his ancipedte 
When Barcelona was taken b 


accidept af a bomb lighting oa 
the Catalonians revolted Og | 


#nexpeed 
dat 


| Unzxpan'ss1vp. adj. 

1. Not having the of uttering or 
expreſſin 7 This is the natural and ana- 
logical fignification. 

2. Inexpreflible;; unutterable; ineffable; 
not to be expreſſed, Improper, and out 
of uſe. | | 


Run, run, Orlando, carve on ev'ry tree 
The fair, the chaſte, and inexpreſive ſhe. Shakſp. 
A gn pure his ouzy 8 laves, 
f bean unexpreſſrue Nuptia 
In the bleſt kingdoms, meek, of Joy 21 love, Mili. 
The helmed cherubim. 
And ſworded ſeraphim, 
Are ſeen in glitt' ring ranks, with wings diſplay'd, 
Harping in loud and folemo quire, : 
With inexpreſſive notes, to heaven's ne- born heirs 
| E 8 80 iN 0 Milton. 
UnzxTz'nDED, adj. Occupying no afſign- 
able ſpace ; having no di us. 
How inconceivable ie it, that à ſpiritual, i. e. an 
| wagxtended (ybſiancey ſhould repreſent to the mind 
an extended. oe, as a triangle}. (Locle. 
UnazTi'nGUiSHABLE. adj. [inextingu- 
le, Fr.] Unquenchable; not to be put 
| . . 3-4) 2 | 


— 


UN F 
of unext wiſbable fire 
; wan us, om hope of end. Milign. 


t native, unext / uiſhable beauty mult be 
be through the whole, which the de ſœdation 


ay parts by a bad printer, and a worſe edi- 
ur, eadd age hinder from . forth! Bentley. 
Unsxr rr adj. | [fnextin@us, 


Latin. 
1. Not quenched ; not put out. 
ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
1 ndleſs moans, and, piaing with deſire, 
— too late their wnextinguiſh' d fire, Dryden. 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn 
His conſtant flame ſhall »xexting»if'd burn. 


Lytitleton. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. 
An ardent thirſt of honourz a ſoul unſatisfied 
with all it has done, and an the mean deſire of 
doing more. Dryden. 


Unxa'peD..adj, Not withered, 
FF my 1 Fer 
Urfade ut yet unie ow, 
No more vo mother e or the green ſtem ſhall 
owe. Dryden. 
Unzs' DING» adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her th* »»fading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of ſeraphs hed 
Un#za1iLING. adj. Certain; not milling. 
Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims 
ſo loud, as the certain, unſuiling curſe, that has 
purſued andoveriook ſacrilege, | South. 
Thou, ſecure of my unfailing word, 
Compoſe thy felling. 8 fn, 
A, 


Unra'1R. adj. Diſingenuous; ſubdo- 
lous ; not honeſt. 
You come, like an wrfeir merchant, to cha 
me with being in your debt. Swift. 
VUnyg' 18LY. adv. {from fair] "Not 
in a juſt manner. 
Unro'1THPUL, adj. 
1. Perſidious; treacherous: - 

If you — one jot of your promiſe, I will 
think you the moſt atheiſtica break-promiſe, and 
the moſt unworthy, that may he choſen out of the 
groſs band of the unf. Shakſpeare. 

My feet, through wine, anfoithful to their 


Betray'd me tumbling from a n height, * 


2. Impious; infidel. 


To judge th. anfajthful dead; but to reward 
His ſul, and teceiye them into bliſs. Milton. 
Une#'1THFULLY. adv, Treacherouſly; 
perſidĩouſy. 
. There is danger of being 5 hfully, counſelled ; 
- and more for the good of them that counſel, than for 
bim that 1 is counſelled. Bacen. 
UNFA'1THFULNESS, 


5 
[ooh what ſome writers deliver, 


* 4 ſt 
N 7 1 — fo =; 
: on. 


Unya' LLOWED, adj. Not bleed. 
0 oe 
— with ſtores 


wheat, Philips. 
UnzantLiak. adj. Unaccuſtomed ; 3 fych | 
A is not common. 
The mattem hich we handle, ſeem, by reaſon of | 
newneſs, dark, intrieate, | ut 4 Hooker, | 
Chaucer's yocouth, or rather unfamiliar, lan- 
guage deters many — Marton. 


Unya'smronaBLz. %. Not modi; 
not according to the rei reigning g cuſtom, 


A man writes good ſenſe, but he has not a happy 
manger of exprefian. Perhaps he uſes obſolete and | 
' wnfaſbionable language. Watts, | 


UnrasH10n4dL2nzss, n /. Deviation 
on the mode. 


a= — is much . {ban 


y_ 


divine perfurnes. Pope. 


*. 1 


. 


| 


UNF 
Un74a'sHtoNABLY, adv, ¶ from usſaſbian. 
3 ] 


2. Unartfully. 
Deform'd, unfiniſh's, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made upz 


And that ſo lamely and unfaſdionab/ 
That dogs bark at me. . + Shabſdeare. 


Unra'sH10weD. adj. 
1. Not modified by art. 
LR but how terribly his eyes appear; 
jet there's ſomething roughly noble there; 
Which, in u»fa/bion'd nature, looks divine, 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine, Dryden. 
2. Having no regular form. 
A lifeleſs lump, unfaſbion' d and unfram'd, 
Of jarring ſeeds, and Juſtly chaos nam d. Dryden. 
To UxFa'sTEN. wv. 4. To looſe; to un- 
fix. 
He had no ſooner unfaſtened his hold, but that a 
wave forcibly ſpoiled his weaker hand of hold. 
Sidney. 
Then in the key- hole turns 
Tb' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar, 
Of maſſy iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 
Unfaftens. Milton. 
UNFA'THERED. adj. Fatherlebs ; having 
no father, 
They do obſerve - 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
are, 
UNFa'THOMABLE. adj. 
1. Not to be ſounded by a line. 
In the midſt of the plain a beautiful Jake, which 
the inhabitants thereabouts pretend e e 


ddiſon 
| neath unfat e depths they faint 
| * lecret felon data ih * " Addiſon. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot 
be found. 3 
thouſand parts bodies m iver 
2% houland parts of ur ho l ed over- 
whelms the fancy ig a gew abyſs of W 
number. Bentley, 
Uny4a/rTHOMABLY, adv, So as not to be 
ſounded. 
Corer'd pits, unfathomably deep. Thomſon. 
' Unya'THoMED. adj. Not to be ſounded, 


| The Titan race 
' He ſing d with lightening, rowl Within he. 
tbom d ſpace 
UnpaTi'GvusD. adj, Unwearied ; ATR. 
Over dank, and dry, 
They journey toilſome, N with my 
Of march. bilips, 
UxTAVOVAABLE. ad, Not bind. T 
UnpAa'vouRaBLY. 4 
x. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly, 
2. So as not to countenance, or ſu 
Bacon ſpeaks not me this. Jaxville 
Unzz'ARED. d). 
1. Not affri bre; intrepid; not texriied 
Not i in 4 


Though hea heaven'ſhould 121 with all his wrath at 


i heh of th 
Nen, TT. opright g 1 
2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 


Unez'as1BLE, adj. Impracticable. 
een, 40%. Implumous; We! 


The mother nightingale lamentyalone ; 
Whole neſt ſome oo 
By ſtealth, conyey aue innocedce. 

y TT Dryden. 
Unyrz/aruRaD. adj. Deformed ; ; t 


e * 1 
Deſom d, 


* 


Not according to the faſhion, $ 


ed 
| . rd a 
i ys 
mal form. 


ing churl had found, and thence | [4 


UNF 
Unvz'p, adj, Not ſupplied with food, 
Each bone might through 115 body well be read, 
And every ſinew, ſeen, 3 his long faſt; 

For nought he car d, his carcals long N. Spenſ. 
A griſiy ſoamitg wolf, unfed, 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. 

Unyz'sp. adj. Unpaid. 


It is like the breath of an wnfeed lawyer; you 
gave me nothing fort. Shakſpeare, 


Unrs'srixc. gd. Inſenfible; void of 
mental ſenſibility. 


Dull, unfeeling, barren i ignorance 
Is-made my gaoler to attend on me. 


| Roſcommon, 


ehre. 
Unlucky Welſted | thy unfeeling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his ſt the ws 


n D, adj. Not Sep 
not hypocritical; real; ſincere, 
Here I take the like wnfeigned oath, _ 
Never to marry her. ; fi ow Shakſpeare, 
Thouſand decencies that daily flow 
_ all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
ſweet compliance, which declarg wnfeigned 
Unio of mind. Milton, 
Soros wfelg ned, humiliation meck. Milton, 
Employ it in Sete piety towards God. 
Sprat. 
UnrIION DIY. adv. Really; knoerely 3 z 
without hypocriſy. 

He pardoneth all them that truly A. ty and 
unfeignedlybelieve his holy goſpel. rayer. 
How ſhould they be Aue gnedly Juſt, 2 reli 

ion goth not caule to be b; or th — religious, 


hich are not fougd ſuch by the proof wel juſt 
actions? 


Prince Dauphin, can you love this lady Sang 
——1 love her moſt 2 P "' Shakſpeare, 
Thou haſt brought me and my people unfrigncdy 

to repent of the 405 we have committed. 
King Charles. 


All my treaſury 
Is but yet anſelt thanks, which, more — 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. 
Her looks, from that time, infus'd - 
. Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before, . 
Tis pleaſant, ſaſely to behold from ſhore 


The rowling ſhips apd hear the te mpelt 
Not that another's) pain is our delight, | ak 


But pains wnfols produce the MRC het * 
| Unzz'xcep. adj. 


bo N aked of fortification. 
I plz ] F 
* p mn) Na 2 theſe jades ʒ 
e them as naked as the vulgar air. $ 
ot ſurrounded by any enclolpre, , 
. 2 
vegeta 
changes their nature. — 2 


ſermentation thnot. 
Nat ſruidful; vot 


„ 


2 


UnrTRT ILE. adj... 
prolifick. 
Peace is pot ſuch a dry tree, loch a 


7 Unzs/TTER, „. . ot 2 


free from ſhackles, 
**  Unfetter me with Ft ae 
I ages Roth that 1 bleed, b 4 
is uſeful priociple be tiered, a 
har to its native nee . e, 
b —— in. theſe 1 C83 is 2 looſe 


ce ſyblim'd, . 


the Bobloſt is — 


to A er. 
* ne, 2.6 whe { 


of 


| W Py Not filed, not 2 


plied. 1 e 
' Come not to table, but-when, thy Gerd tutites 


eue dle of bu, D 5 


thee; and if thou 
5 — . 


_ — * — l 
— — 
* " h - 5 
2 
a — 1 — 
2 4 gow — * A — 
— L 
— — 
— 2 — — — — — 
— * a 
” LEE = - 
_— — v 


— era ð > IS 
- — a 
4 » 
— cars ee — 
— 
—— — 
— 


be 2 
— 2 


Unee'lT, adj. Not felt; not pergeived, 


| tile thing, dotthatin Abe: ſpe mfr 


. Repraſeming no ani- 
« 7 2 — 5 10 18 on 


ö o Improper 3 unſuitable. ; . jr 9 ' 
\ . They eaſily perceive how unt that were ſor the 
ſor the firſt age convenient | 

* „ the ſtrepgth of an unfoiled army of ſixty thouſand 


UNF - 


+, The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of 


che veſſel, Gnce itleft ſo many 4rfilled. 
The throne of my forefathers bx: & 
Still Rands unfUd. e Als. 
UnPi'urAt. - Unſuitable to a ſon, 
. r him a wrong, 
Something unfilial, | hakſpeare. 
| ++ Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a 
merceaary, legal, and therefore wnfilial, affection. 


Boyle. 


91, 
Uri Ieufb. adj. Incomplete; not 
brought to an end; not brought to per- 


fection; imperfeRt; 5 wanting the 2 


hands: - - 

It is for that ſuch 9 ornament 1 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward giſts 
Were left for haſte unfiniſh' d. 

'*  Idid dedicate to you a very wnfiniſoed 1785 


Dryden. 
His haſty 


Won, 


hand left his pictures ſo ei, 
chat the beauty in the picture faded ſooner than in 
the perſon after hom it was drawn. Specialor. 
And now let conſcious Cecil view the piece, 
Where virtue in her lovelieſt light is ſhewn; 
Let theſe ani d lays in part expreſs f 
Your great forefather's bounties, and ot 
* " Beigh, 


This collection contains not oily ſuch pieces as 


tome under our revie w, but nao _— even un- 


Fniſbed. ' Swift. | 
Un#1'ev. adj. Wer 
1. Weak; Fx 4 2 4 ” 2 
Our f ies are more giddy and # rm 
Than 1 8 are. : Shakſpeare. 
So is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers 2 * a 
With hollow poverty and i Sbaßſpeare. 
2. Not ſtable. 
Take the time, while lisgg ting yet they ſtand, 


Wick 1 _ Fro 2 the ſtrand. 


Ws 


Unn1'r. th 2 


t, which was 
5 Hooker. 


E h. 12 
5 "Neither can 4 der yen would impoſe upon me | 
an unt and e 1 N 8 
2. Unqualified, © LS 
Unt he was for any worldly thing, n 
And eke unable once to ſtir or | i —_— ef... 


Old as I am, for ladies“ love 15 1 
The pow'r of beauty I remember a Dryden. 
A genius that can hardly take in the. eue len 


of ren is utterly unfit for e. 
To Unr1'r. v, 4. ''To diſg ualify. . * 
- Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified ink for do- 


en ſo they Wen him for koh arg mes mf 
— 2 in his vaſſals. © Gov: of the Tongue. 


* 


ſoitablx. 


\ Others, ind e books whiah | 


| Ge qpottles: COR Des dy per ay | 


id to preach. 
8 The l ieee 
red to 3 y that hat aun u 
lats the arms, breaſt and back Jab ht av Howe 


Unrſtrusss. 1 % wo 932 f 


ve dle, 


˖. Want of valifications. © * 


down the bum or 1 prayer, 
Herd that the book ſhould mention 
ng of an 


Ila fertio 
- there was 

either the learning of a fit, or dhe 

t miniſter, 5 ober. 

tis upon; as n great weakneſs, and . 

neſs for ufineſs, for a — to be ſo open, pa really 


- 49 think nat only. what he TAI Ki years 


2. Want of propriety. 1 „ 
Unri rie 0. Net yr 


Alt monoſyſiables, — — = 2 are 
t verſes, yet are t t ex- 
| reg 6 TITRE of dhe mind. 


nn * 7 * 


T6 g = 


— 


"UN F 


To Unri's, ©, as LA's Ee ' ? 8 : x 
1, To looſen; to make leſs fat. 
Plucking to unfit an enemy, 


He doth «nfa/ten ſo and ſhake a friend. Shat/peare. 

Who can impreſs, the foreſt, bid the tree 

Urfix his earth- bound root? We 

2. To make fluid. | 
Stiff with eternal ice, and bid in ſnow, 

' The mountain ſtands : nor can the riſing ſun 

Vr their froſts, and teach them, how to run, 
Dryden, 


Unz1/xep. adj. 5 8 3 
1. Wandering; | erratick ; ; inconſtant ; ; . 


grant. 
So vaſt the noiſe, as if not fleets did j Join, 

But lands unfx'd, and floating nations ſtrove. Dryd. 
Her lovely looks a ſprightly miod diſcloſe, . 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as Nn. Pepe. 

2. Not determined. 
Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhauld rely Ts, 
 Athſtznfix'din all, is only fix d to die. Di den. 


UnrrrboED. adj. That has not yet the 
full furniture of feathers; young; not 
completed by time ; not having attalged 


full growth. 
The friends thou haſt, and their ado tion try'd, 
Gtapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel: 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new new-hatch'd, ates. bk comrade, 
£35 1M  Shakſpeare. 
N 10 thoſe unfledg'd days: was my wiſe a girl. 
Shakſpeare. 


Dafledg d. actors lea to laugh and cry. Dryden, 
Unype'sne. adj. Notfleſhed ; not ſea- 
ſoned to blood; raw, 


Nature his limbs only for war made fit; | 
With ſome leſs foe thy un fob d valour try. Cowley, 
As a generous, un hound, that hears 
From far the humter's horn and chearful cry, 
So will I haſte. ; ., Dryden. 


to the worſt, 
The uſurped powers thought themſelves cure in 


Temple; 


men, and in a revenue proportionable. 


| To Unvo'" LD. Ws econ, 
1. To expand ; to ſpread ; to open. 


1 ſa on him Aal 


| -Oyt of the water, heav*n above the clouds, 


Unfeld her cryſtal doors; thence on his bead 
A perfect dove deſcend. | Milton. 
| nyade his hifling throat, and winding ſpires, 
"MN ſiretch's m0 length th? 2 11 55 
. Y Ah, what anail— far 
T e 0 en his ſhining plomes Pope. 
Sloth «nfo ip arms, and N 
Liſt'ning Envy drops ber ſnakes. . | Pope, 
What tidings with our couſin 1 08 — 
Such as my heart doth tremble to 37 Shakſp. 
Unfold to me why you are heavy. I <aaiey | 
...- Unfaldthe 0 Gf my lobe ::; 
1 her with diſcourſe of my n faith. 
Bal peare. 


ts Helen, to you. bur. minds e 1 unfeld. 


er. 
Ship ang, men eg, 


That to. this idle convai , , Chap 
| How comes 1 thus? 52 4 Aae 1 7 


Milton 
unge oF ace fekte we May m- proſe unfelt; 
* the gen — in lofty numbers told. M aller. 


„ 
Unrirzv. ad, Not properly ; . not 5 To tell; to declare. 


= Wm cas 


2 „1 
„ u 


5 
* 
1 
4 4. 
4 * 
4. 1 


—— r ou os, 


'3» iT diſcover; to reveal. \ 
me thall' wn: % what plaited cunning hides: 
Who * —. at laſt with ſhame derides. 


a 4f the object be oem through two! or more ſuch 
convex or concave- glaſſes, every glaſs ſhall make a 
new image, and the object (hall appear in the place, | 
- ardiofabe bigneſs of the laſt image; which conſide- 


* _ ag the 1 of + Ada — 


4 
jr I "Wes 5 


| 


] Uxro'tLeD. a. ' Unſubdued; not put | 


1 


Shakſpeare, | 


| 


| Unro'gciBLE. adj, 


| 


* 


; 


* 


We are the inhabitants of the e 
arth, and 
with underſtanding; doth it then properly beengte 
us, to examine and gf the works of Cod ? 


5 . 
5. To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. 
The > 0 hs. ſtar calls up the ſhepherg. Shalſp, 


To UN TOOL. v. 4. To reſtore from folly. 
Have you any way to unf me again? Shak. 


Unrorsr'p. 
UrrorBi'pDEN, : adj. Not Prohibited, 


If »nforbid thou may'ſt unfold D. 
What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton. 
Theſe are the uHHrbidden trees; and here we may 
let looſe the reins, and indulge our thoughts, 
Norris. 
| A good man not only forbears thoſe gratifications 
Which are forbidden by reaſon and religion, but 
even reſtrains tumſelf in wnforvidden inſtances, 
Atterbury. 


UnrokB1'DDENNESS., 2. /. The ſtate of 
being unforbidden, 
© "The bravery you are ſo ſevere to, is no where ex- 
preſsly prohibited in ſeripture; and this wnforbid. 
denneſe they think ſufficient to evince, that the 
ſumptuouſneſs you condema is not in its own nature 
ſinſul. Boyle, 


Uxrok cp. adj. 


I, Not katie; not conſtrained. 
This gentle and x»forc'd accord of Hamlet 

Sits ſmiling to my heart.  .  Shakſpeare, 

 Unfeore'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear; 

His words were ample, and his ſoul fincere. 
N „ Dryden, 
2. Not impelled; not externally urged, 

No more can impure man retain and move 

Fr that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can, wnforc'd, aſpire, 

And leave his nature, to converſe with fre. 

Donne, 
3- Not feigned ; not artificially heightened, 
Upon theſe tidings they broke forth into Sch un- 
oecd and unſeigned pa ons, as it plainly appeared 
that good · nature did work in them. Y ward. 
4. Not violent; eaſy; gradual. 
Windſor the next above the valley ſwells 
Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent 
With ſuch an eaſy and unferc d aſcent, 
That no ſtupendous precipice denies 


Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denbant. 


5. Not contrary to eaſe. 


If one arm is ſtreiched out, the body muſt be 
ſomewhat bowed on the oppolite ſide, in a ſituation 
which is unſorced. Dryden, 


Wanting ſtrength, 
The fame reaſon which cauſeth to yield that they 
ate | of: ſome force in the one, will conftrain to ac- 
a Ne that they are not in the other altogether 
3» Hooker! 


«tt 


UnFort * DING. adj. Givivg no omens. 
Unnumber'd birds glide through th aerial way, 
 Vagranis of air, and unforeboding ſtray. _ Pepe. 
Unroxexno'wn, adj. Not foreſeen by 
preſcienee. 
It had. no lels prov'd certing erk, 
Milton. 


Uaför zen, ad. Not known before it 


happened 
Wee. they ſay, i 18 unprepar'd. Dryden. 
Ux FORESK1'NNED. adj. Circumciſed. 
Won by a Philiſtine rom the We race. 
5 Milton, 
Unro'aFzTED. adj, Not forſeited. 
This was the ancient, and, is yet the anferfeited 
glory of our religion. Rogers, 


Unrorcnv1nxG.. ad. | Relentleſs ; ; im- 
placable, | 
'Thefow with ber broad ſnour is 3 up 
Th' intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil.the Crop 3 
The covetous churl, of uwnforegiving kind, 
4 ** offeuder io the bloody prieſt isn d. Dryden. 


PP 


UNG 
| Unzul!'LLED. adj, Not fulfilled, 


YR Fierce deſire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. 8 
IItox. 
To UxTV'RL. v. a, To expand; to unfold; 


to open. 8 
The next motion is that of .urfurling the fan, in 
which are ſeveral little flirts and vibrations. Audiſon. 


Her ſhips anchor'd, and her ſails wnfur!'d 


UN. F 


Some what in her excelling all her kind, 


Excited a deſire till then unknown , 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. Dryden. 


UnrrAa/MABLE. adj. Not to be moulded. 
Not uſed. 


The cauſe of their diſpoſition ſo unframable unto 
ſocieties, wherein they live, is for that they diſcera 
not aright what force theſe laws ought to have. | 

Hooker. 


UNE 
" Unronco'rTEN, adj, Not loſt to me- 


morys...... -- | 
The thankful remembrance of ſo great a benefit 
received, ſhall for ever remain unforgotien, Knoles. 
Unro'kMrD. adj. Not modified into re- 


gular ſhape. 
All putreſaction being a diffolution of the firſt 
ſor m, is a mere confuſion, and anfermed mixture of 


Bacon. 


the parts. 


! . | ; , : 
The ſame boldneſs diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral W MED. , , v 
adventures he meets with during his paſſage through 6 ioned, - T K 0 h oy ee i " SO 
the regions of »nformed matter. ' SpeFtator. A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and wnfram'd, 7 ee ee Fes 
„ Not de Gree? Of Jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. Dryden. To UN F U K N 18H. Ve 4. : 
Dee extend bs Mc ol to any ſort of ins con- * d: ohh adj. Uncommon z not I. To deprive : IP $ to diveſt. 
3 . ppening often, | 2 5 . ; 
_— n L Part _ is viſible unto any * 0 * — 8 8 that which wr FT; 
| : eing only diſcoverable in the night, and when the 2 S ot reaton. pearee 
Unr o'sTIPI xD. a dj Ham air is clear, it becomes un frequent. ; Brown, 2. To leave naked. | 
'RTI . . j 3 The Scot on his unfurniſb'd kingdom 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks, To UNFREQUE NT, v. 4. | To leave; 40 Came pouring like a We 4k A I Sbalſ. 
Their weak heads, like towns urfortify'd, ceaſe to frequent, A bad word. | 


. — 


. 
Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripe, Un FURNISHED. adj. 
They quit their thefts, and unfrequent the 7 1. Not accommodated 
ilips, | 
UNFREQUE'NTED, adj. Rarely viſited ; 
rarely entered. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, | 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy, Shakſpeare. | . 
Retiriog from the pop'lar noiſe, I ſeek 
This unfreguented place to find ſome eaſe, Milton. 


*Twixt ſenſe and noneſenſe daily change their fide, 
By: Pope. 
2. Not ftrengthened ; infirm 5 weak; 
feeble, = | 
It ſhewsa will moſt incorrect to heav'n; 
A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient ; 
An underſtanding ſimple, and unſchool'd. 
Ihe: Shakſpeare. 


with utenſils, or de. 
corated with ornaments, © - 

It derogates not more from the goodneſs of God, 
that he has given us minds wrfurni/o'd with thoſe 
ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the 
world with bodies unclothed. _ Lacie. 

I live in the corner of a yaſt unfurniſb'd houſe. 


3. Wanting ſecurities, Swift, 


They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſchief, which, | How well your cool and wnfr equented ſhade 2. Unſapplied. | 
confidering the unfortified tate of mankind is a great | Suits wich the chaſte retirements of a ins Unca'tn, E ſungeng, Sax.) Awk. 
defect. * Can he not paſs an aſtronomick line, Unca'inLy, ward; uneouth, . 


— 


An wgainly ſtrut in their walk. Swift, 1 
UNCA“LL ED. 24. Unhurt; unwounded, | 
Let the ſtricken deer go weep, | 
The hart wngalled play; | 

For ſome muſt watch, whilſt ſome muſt ſleep; 


1 


UnFo'RTUNATE. adj. Not ſucceſsful; 
unproſperous ; wanting luck; unhappy, 
It is uſed both of a train of events, as, 
an unfortunate 1%; or of a ſingle event, | 
as, an unfortunate expedition; or of per- 


Nor farther yet in liquid æther roll, 
'Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place? 

| Blackmore. 
With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a 


neſt in places unfrequented, and free from noiſe ! 


r 
— 


| | | Aaddiſon. So runs the world away. Shakſpeare, | [1 
ſons, as, an unfortunate nan, an un- UNFRE'QUENTLY. adv, Not commonly. | UxARTER EBD. adj. Being without gar. TV! 
fortunate commander, | They, like Judas, deſire death, and not wifre= | ters. 0 1 | ' ws 

All things religiouſly taken in hand, are profper- \ Jueniſy purſue it. | Brown. You chid at fir Protheus for going ungartered. "y 
2 paved ; 1 _ in — — UNxTIRHIEINVDED. adj. Wanting friends; $4” Vage. 2 
that which religion did allow to deſire, or that w | a . : 1 
it teacheth — contentedly to ſuffer, they are gi | uncommtentnced + eee ted, n . Not cropped 3 aot 1 1 | 
r . Unguided and unfriended, — prive 3 h | ; ry 
why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long: | 


Whoſoever will live altogether out of himſelf, and 


_ 
* _—_— % 


Rough and unhoſpitable. $h 11 For whom ſo late th ther'd : . i 

N other men's humours, ſhall never be ad. Great acts * great means of Wan 4 | - F " a 5 ee „e. 19 

Vindictive perſons live the life of witches, who, Thou art unknown, wnfriended, low of _— oh Un GE'NER ATED, adj. Unbegotten 5 nave ! I | 
as they are miſchievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. OG | meſs ing no beginning. l 1 


He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is 


Millions of ſouls muſt have been x ted, 1 
not unfortunate for miſſing the mark, but fooliſh for nn 11 


od! 
po ON eee ee 1s: have had no being leigh 
. ego, 


The kingdom of my fathers to poſſeſs. Dry 


Oy 2 A pai Tor. | UxTAI E NDLINEsS. 3. / [from unfriendly.) Un wy NERATIVE, adj, Begetting no- 11 
Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing Want of kindneſs - want of favour. thing. 3 | : Wh 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, You might be apt to look upon ſuch diſappoint- He is a motion UNgener ative, that 's infallible, _* 
From wheace captivity and loſs of eyes. Milton. ments as the effects of an wnfriendlineſs in nature or oy A, Shakſpearee | 


fortune to your particular attempts. Boyle, Unce/ NEROUS, adj. 


UxroR TUN ATELY. adv. 


Unhappily 
without good luck. | 
 __ Vnconſulting affection unfortunately born to me- 

wards, made Zelmane borrow ſo much of her natu- 

ral modeſty, as to leave her more decent raiments. 
FI | Sidney. 

Moſt of theſe artiſts unfortunately miſcarried, by 
falling down and breaking their arm. Wilkins. 
She kept her countenance when the lid, remov'd, 


Unyrie'/nDLY, adj, Not benevolent; 
not kind, | 

What ſignifies an unfriendly parent or brother? 
'Tis friend(hip only that is the cement which effec- 
tively combines mankind. Cov. of the Tongue. 
This fear is not that ſervile dread, which flies 
from God as an holtile, unfriendly being, delighting 
in the miſery of his creatures, Rogers. 


1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
To look into letters already opened or dropped, is 


held an ungenerout act. Pope. 
4; N * 28 
he victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confeſy 
The virtues of humanity are Caſar'ss Addiſon, 


Unc#N1AL. adj. Not kind or favour. 


neat _ Ry" 


Diſcios'd the heart unfortunately-tov'd, Dryden. 
Unyo'kTUNATENESS, 2. J. [from anfor- 
A of ; | 
tunate, | III luck. | 


O me, the only ſubject of the deſtinies diſpleaſure, 
whoſe greateſt fortunateneſs is more unfortunate 


able to nature, wer] 
The northern hires have a'more cloudy, wngenial 
air than any part of Ireland. Sift to Pope, 
Sullen ſeas that waſh th' wngenial pole, Thom, 


Uxce'xTLz. adj. Harſh ; rude ; rugged. 


Unrro'zen. adj. Not congealed to ice, 

Though the more aqueous parts will, by the loſs 

of their motion, be turned into ice, yet the more 

ſubtile parts remain unſroxen. © -* Boyle. 
UNFRU'ITFUL. adj. + 5 | 


_ 
: * a 
D 8 A, 
n n 5 
8 — — - N + 2 4 2 
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—— — — 
1 —_— _ * - 
* 


rr 


than my ſiſter's greateſt unfortunateneſs. Sidney, | I. Not prolifick. Y 82 | Smile, gentle heaven | or ſtrike, ungentie death | | 
Unrov our: adj, Not fought. Ab! 3 laſting flames ! like thoſe that | For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun hey wan | 
They uſed ſuch diligence in taking the paſſages, f : at E . e | f ; 
ar i was not pollidle they beuld clcaps nyſis Z "Pope, | Vicious, ER nd blunt, vpkind. 1 
Us: « HPO 1. U len. 2. Not fructiferous. e eee . Shatſpeare, 1 
NFOU LED. 2%. npolluted 3 uncor- The naked rocks are not unfruirful there; {| Love, to thee I ſacrifice | OO ONE f 
rupted ; not ſoiled. | 4 {|} All my ungentle thoughts. Denham. N 


Their barren tops with luſcious tood abound. 


| | 
The humour and tunicles are ly tranſparent Waller. # " IF 2 n v3 
to let in light unfouled and unſophiſticated 1 — 3. Not fertile. ; 5 9 gf HO nu i oy ya 1 
hafuee. NG autos More. Lay down ſome, general rules for the knowing of |- The demeanor of thoſe Unter Waller was Want ? { 
Cnrov'nd, adj. Not found; not met ſruitſul and el foils. , 1 Moriimer. | moe ungentlemanly and barbarous. Clarendon,” _— 
With. 8 | | 4. Not producing good effects. | This he contradicts in he almanack publiſhed . * 4 
is. 4 : 5 | Aer 8 n Eh wot 7 TY \ ; | 


e 
deute h ek n N. . Offerifive ; "Fg 


Sw/ 5. 
TE EE. 

arſhneſs ; N ſeverity. 1 ay £t not the hoes of this ungodly Tay | 2 7 to ings vually are. 3 

heepe, eg} 1 ye take off his cote, | Wear out in peace. Shab/peare learned divines, a.certai e among excellent and 

With e — tches as broad ay u yroat : Unc&o'ttd. adj.  Unwovnded ; Andr. unhappy tone of voice which « bx manner, or an 

+ am ſoch iagertleie/t happen to thine, Taſer. Ĩ, ſtaad aloof, and will no tedviiciiement ; ; able to ſhake off. : e never have been 

nkindveſb ; incryility. | Tilly by ſome elder maſters of khowh honour, | 3- Unacceptable ; not favoured, Swift, 

You have four me much ungthtleneſs | | I bee a voice and precedent of peace, They did not except againſt the 


. Fo ſhew the letter that I. writ to you, 5; are. | 
UL, adv. Ha fly; ed 7M 
Aha ve en, Brutus, 


To weep my name anger dl. Shakſprare. though ſeveral were moſt perſons of any, 
Uxco'sxceD. adj. Not filled; not fed. Wngratious io them. 


ga pare . n as . with lem ande. , Any thing of grace towards the Irih = gs 


Stole from as wrngracious at Oxford was 
Why Ay father ſo | 'P Shakfpeare. | Purſue their prey. Doe | UncRranna'ric * N Carries, 
Not. 6. © it gan fecei ived 95 indamira. | Oh ungorg d ere. On ravenous as thirſt AL. adj. Not accord. 
| Arbrithnot and Pope. | Of a fon's bl Smith. | 1 ing to . | 
Viabdtourrarca. ul Not agrecable Unco'r, 47. 1 Uncra'ntep. adj. Not given ; not 
Z to the laws of n 1. Not gained; nor acquired, I yielded; not beſtowed. 
All the atteitipts fir 3 Newtod, to ex- | 2. Not begotten. | | This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 
5 Flaig the regular a) ces of nature, were ungeo- He is as free from touch or ſoil with her, | And.this wngranzed, all rewards are vain, Dryden, 
| mctrical, ind all of theta meant and — As the from one ungor. Shakſpeare. | UN 3 A'TEEUL, ach. 
yible. is Joins yet full of ungat princes all | 1. Making n 
Une 110. . Not 0 overlaid with une glory i in the bud. l Waller. turns 105 = N or making ill re. 
Feld. NGO VEN ABLE. adj. 1 ; 
AB ow, vt wb each day can'theatres behold, | I. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained. not alſo pie nt ged. ht ny Ao 
Like'Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, They 'll judge every thing by models of their | 2. Making no returns for culture 
Dor er ve ungilded tage will ſcorn. len. on; and thus are rendered unmanageable by any Moſt when driv'n by winds. th . 
To Uefa. wv. a. To looſe any ching] adthority, 8 by other Jaws but thoſe . Of the long files deflroys the beaut x =p 
bound with a girdle, \ the ſwor * Nor will the wither'd Rock be e NN a 
8 2 ons wngirded his camels, and yu them 2. — 4 wild; ; unbridled. | 1 FI But 11 wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th ungratefel 
w and Cengſit. ungowernuble a poet cannot be tran ain. 
a a « bleſt parent Seve] _ literally ; his genius is too ftrong to _ a | 3. Unptrating ; unacceptable. Dryden, 
ug rt her pacious boſom, and ended . . t cannot be angrateful, hout ſ Fr 
The pond'rous birth, or. ea was free from any rough, gal- to poſterity, to —— — 2 — 
e 4j. Looſely dreſſed. Teer ibieh hurry men on to tay and Go very Diten- | | tion, To full ofdanger. Clarend 
RED 7. enderidst Was bare, an oF ſive things. Atterbury. What is in itſelf harſh and wrorar — 
3 | grateful, muſt 
15. 5 . — ele, x, Be rann make harſh and angrarefs irapreſſions upon us, 
dice a ing govern pinky i aw {| Atterbury 
Sar, of N dunn race. The eſtate is yet urgovern'd. Shakſpeare. UxcnL TULLN. 2%. ; 
= 55. | It vleafeth God above, wy 1. With ingratitude. 
Ek NG e u. #dj. Not bringing gifts. Aud 1 good men bf this wngovers'd ile. Fhaiſp. Wen call'd to Unt war, 
In van at ſhrines the H hee ſtands: | '2, Not regulated; unbridled; licentious. { His vanquiſh'd heart remain'd a victim here: 
Tue *tis to . a vow with empty hands. | | Seek for him, '} Oriana's eyes that glorious 2 made; 
er OY ' Dryden, | Leſt his gngonern'd rage diſſolve the life Nor ws his love angrurgfuliy repaid. Granville, 
Ui No Lott rb. af. Not honoured ; | That wants the medns to lead it. | Shakſpeare. We often receive the t of our prayers when 
hot exalted with praiſe «hd adoration, | Themſelves they vilify'd 1 obs eng. charge heaven with denying 
Leſt Cod (ould bs any way use, ad, the Vo ſerve wngovern'd appetite. Milton, Wake, 
b. £ Nor A to bid, or * * forbid,. he knows; 12. "ab bl fin 
neſt part of our daily ſervice conſiſteth, accord Tho 4 2 to ſuch. fury grows: cepta 73 unplea gy. 
25 e 3 — 1 ” 4 Deyden UncRa'TEFULNESS. . % 
tiſul a re, there might de lor every man's heart From her own back the burthen would remove, t. Ingratitude; ill return for 
N ache, out for his own lacrifice. Hooker. And lays the load on his ungovern'd love. Dryden. e 5 e the nes ſtain of ungrale- 
F | 2 / s, ain from - 
Une woven, ad, Having, the hand Uvcra/cxyot. adj. Wanting N r of bis — —— 1 
Wt naked. wanting beauty. | } fulneſs of his mind, is content ſo to abaſe himſelf 
1 [11 When, we were come near to his chair, he ſtood | Raphael anſwer'd heav'n, as to become Dametas's ſervant for my ſake ? 


f | | 4 E forth his hand wngloved, and i in wen | Nor are thy lips aceful, fire of men. Milton. Sidney, 


Bacon, A ſoli As nd fulnefs about one's behaviour, I 2 
= [Me r a. To looſe any thing | inſtead of being mended, t will be confrained un- 2. Unacceptableneſs; onpleafing quality, 


2 | eaſf: „and wngracefi Lecke. Un oA Vr. adv. Without feriouſ. 
= : the + e enjoyed . 
1 oy e yed the 3 of good ſenſe, and neſt | = 
ut 5. * td _ x aol age. ea 1 oy i the — 2 — alle of politeneſs. Without the 7 | His preſent portance | 

q | | W 8 4 n 8 2. incumbrance z and Alf Gibingly, and wngravely, he did faſhion, Sale. 
= | aſks of it be e e. 3%, e is angran enen. ad, Having no foun- 


to wif. } 
90 d 880 b. U. 4. To diveſt of 1125 Unora'cerviness. 2. / Inelegance ; dation. 
Were we waken'd by this tyranay, 4  awkwardrieſs. Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is 
7 * »d this chitid' 1 it cduld not be 190 To attempt the putting another genius up him, | nearer to it than opinion with wngrounded +7 Wag 
I Ry, love her, who loves not'me. - 5 will be labour in vain ; and what is ſo plaiſtered on, | tion, which is the great ſource of errour. Locke, 


| 6a a= 5 75 will have always banging (9 it the e This is a confidence the moſt wrgrounded and 
| 5 oy may gelen d without diſguiſe. N int. Locke, | irrational. For. upon what ground 2 Sia ko 
Un on a *crovus. adj. AS 5 I miſe himſelf a future tance, who cannot pro- 


vg oil r. u I mpiouſly ; wickedly. 1. Wicked ; odious; hawks, i. | miſe himſelf'a futur South, 
46 . tag) fr to uſe that | * He, catching hold of hr pane ge. Rte LE adv, Without ill. 
very gaſpel lo icreverently ; | + Thereon/an iron lock did faften firm and firong. will; willingly ; h 
Government of the Tongue, | Spenſer. lt, when Ml tis arg ö 


1 + Impicty; ; wicked: | In. in the mature time, He fay *ewill ne'er be 

| neſs; ne . N With this ung —— — paper ſtrike the t, - 8 foams — ra 

e ly yp many of us 3 the pl 24 SED — d ee tee Berauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. . 2 1. 

32 e wer 1 Wew'n; | Ux&vaitved. * ö . 

"p 10 o' LY 2 : 4 | inte puft hs ei 1. Undefended. 0 

| 2 1 * 0 | f 3 unguar 

Ea ow . | 2 + 1 and — noms | rr Goa, 44. 2 11258 Maltan. 
8 unn ungrac | through th“ arguarded with joy reſort, 
And the den ak ä r. reis e the ee Denkem 


R , 


ws der there was th" wnowarded houfe to keep, | 


and an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the 


| "I their own. N i 
Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who | 


_ © Our targe undinted. 


Unna TLLowrb. adj. | Unholy ; profane. 


Vor, II. 


UNH 


Os ereaking hinges turn'd, to break His "ſleep. '* |} 
US | Dryden. | 
3. Careleſs ; negligent ; not attentive to 
danger. | | ROY 
All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, 


4 


accounts of drunkenneſs. Taylor. 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, 
"Ives ſhe ne er ſay her pray*rs, nor (leep? 
Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r 
To purchaſe one unguarded hour ? Prier. 
With an unguarded look ſhe now devour'd 
My nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, 
And heav'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden figh. 
| Prior. 
It was intended only to divert a ſe young ladies, 


"of good ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh not | 


." only at their ſex's little x1gruarded follies, but at 
| ST A Pope. 
- watch every careleſs word, every unguarded action 
of our lives? ul, | Rogers. | 
UN EN. 2. J. Iunguentum, Lat.] Oint- 
Pre. occupation of mind ever requireth preface of 
ſpeech, like a fomentation to make the unguen! 
enter. | Bacon. 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 
anguent and the vulnerated bod) | - Glanville. 
"With ungnenti ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone. 


Uncvur'ss tb. adj, 
conjecture. 


| He me ſent, for cauſe to me ungueſi'd. 5 penſer. 
 Unevi/pzD. 2% Not directed; not 


regulates. | % 
Tbe blood weeps ſrom my heart, when I do 
W Wape, $ 
In forms imaginary, th' unguited days 
And rotten times that you ſhall look upon, . 
When 1 am ſleeping with my anceſtors. Shakſp. 
Can anguided matter keep itſelf to ſuch exact 
. @aformitics, as not in the leaſt: ſpot to vary from 
the ſpecies ? Glanville. 


They reſolve all into the. accidental, wnguided | 
motions of blind matter. at gr or ke. 
. Nature, void of choice, | 
Does by vrguided motion things produce, 
Regardleſs of their order. 1.12 | Blackmore. 
NHA'BLTABLE. adjc [inhabitable, Fr. 
inbabitabilis, Lat.] Not capable to ſup- 


port inhabitants; uninhabitable, 


The night and day was always à natural day of 
twenty-four hours, in all places remote ftom the 


anhbabitable poles of the world, and winter and ſum- | x 
Holder 


mer always meaſured a year. | 


Though the courſe ofthe ſun be curbed between 
the tropicks, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubject 


. to, his perpendicular beams, anbabitalle, or 2 


tremely hot. 
Unaa'cxev. adj. 
not notched with cuts. IE Ay 
With a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, _ 
Wick unback'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. 


1 


Sbahſprare. 


Pert with anbacl'd edges, and bear baex 


To UxhALTOw. v. a. To deptive of 
holineſs; to profane; to deſecrate. 
1 . Perhaps the fact 5 
Is not fo heinous now, fore taſted fruit, 
Profanꝰd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common, and wnballow'd, ere our taſte. | 
| 1 Fin off Milton. 
The vanity w»hballows the virtue, L Eftrange. 
2 —— left ſuch * 7 — ow 
mz chat the impiety of the deſign could be no 
_ſofficient reaſon to unhallow and degrade them to 
common uſe. __ Sautb. 


Thy curriſh ſpirit 


" Gavern'd a wolf, who hang'd for human laughter: | 


Ey'o from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet ; 


eps | 
Not attained by | 


| 


"VP 5 2y. 
Not cut ; not hewn ;| 


Sbalſpeuie. | 


0 Unbappily deceiv 


Z CEE IS EIS 0 


INH 


And while thou lay'ſt in thy anbullou ia dam | 


Infus'd itſolf a0 thee, - +. Shatfpeare, 
1 had not thought to have unlock'd my lips | 

In this »zballow'd air, but that this juggler 

Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 

Obtruding falſe rules, prank'd in reaſon's gatb. 


Milton. | 


Nor (hall preſume to violate theſe bands, 
Or touch thy perſon with unba/low'd, hands. 
; | Dryden. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unh, i lays 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pope. 
To UNHAT ND. v, a, To looſe from the 
hand. | | 
Still am I call'd,  Uzhaxd me, gentlemen. 
Shakſpeare. 
Denham. 


Unna'nodLED, adf, Not handled ; not 
touched, i lt ob ege 2272904 thee 
A race of youthful and unhaxdled colts 
Fetching mad bounds. S bakſpeare. 
Cardinal Campeius E 
Hath left the cauſe o' th' king unbandled. 
| Sbakſpeare. 


Unhand me, traitors, 


Unna'xpsoME, adj, 


1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. | 
I was glad I had done ſo good a deed for a gentle- 
woman not unbandſome, whom before I had in, like 


ſort helped. Sidney. | 
She that ſo far the reſt outſhin'd; 

Sylvia the fair, while ſhe was kind, 

Seems only not unandſome, now. aller. 


As I cannot admit that there is any thing u- 
handſome or irregular; ſo much leſs can I grant 
that there is any thiog incommodious in the globe. 
| | | ; ward, 
2. Tlliberal ; diſingenuous. 


UNRATNDSOM ELV. adv. 
1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. 


The ruined churches ate ſo unbandſomely patched 1. 


and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places for 
the uncomelineſs thereof. Spenſer. 


2. Difingenuouſly ; illiberally, 
He raves, fir; and, to cover my diſdain, 
Unhandſomeily would his denial feign. Dryden. 
UnHa'NDSOMENESS, 2. 
3 nt of beantys: 569 £42 
| The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch a 


grace, to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome | 


the whand/omeneſs of it; and make the eye farce 
the mind to believe, that there was a praiſe in that 
_ _unſkkilivlneſs, Sidney. 
2. Want of elegance. | | 
| Be not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by 
unhandſomeneſi or bncleanbets, Taylor. 
3. IIliberalneſs; diſingenuity. F 
UNxHAN DT. adj. Awkward; not dex- 


terous. 5 1 % als; 
To UNna'NG. v. a. [from un and havg.] 
To diveſt of hangings, ; | 
Unnaa'/ncep. adj, Not put to death by 
the gallows, ; 70 | 
| + There live not three good menu banged in Eng- 


land. x e Shakſpeare. 
Ununa'e. 2. . Miſſuck ; ill fortune; | 


| as to ſee the cauſe of her unbap. | - Sidney. 
Unna/yrred. [This word ſeems u parti- 
 ciple from unbappy, which yet is never 
uſed as a verb.] Made unhappy. | 
eee rien 
A n In ang 11 f 
| By you anbappicd, and disfigur'd na | "Shak/p, 
Unnra'rPlLY. adv. [from anhbappy.]. Mi- 
ſerably ; unfortunately; wretchedly; ca- 
lamizouſly. mw dim fe M ca ng 4 


2 


Vou hold a fair . vou do well, lord. 
You are a churchmain; or 1 Il tell you, cardinal, i 
I ſnould judge no moſt n S bakſpeare. 
- He _— too much uſed as a check upon 
lord * ry. f „i 
* „ . — have offended, 1 | 
41 = . " Milton, 


1 


1 herſelf with laughing. 


She viſited chat place, where firltthe was ſs happy*| | 


UN 
1 There is 4 day a coming, when all theſe wittyfools 
' "ſhall be @nGappiiy undecerycd, Tilo ſen. 


({Unga'PPINess. „. 


1. Miſery; infelicity, 


Lf ever he have child, abortive be its 


Prodigious, and untimely broug t to tight, 
And that be heir to his wnhappings ! Shatſperare. 
he real foundation of our u1bappingſs would be 
laid in our reaſon, and we ſho'ild be more miſcrable 
thaa the beaſts, by how much we have a quicker 
apprehenſion. Tillo for. 
It is our great wnbapptnſs, when anv calamities 


fall upon us, that we are uneaſy and diflatished. 


i Wake, 
2. Misfortune ; ill luck, | 
St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this purpoſe, 


though he had the wnhappine/s not to follow it 
always himſelf. Burnet, 


3. Miſchievous prank, 
She hath often dreamed of anhappineſe, and waked 


Sha\ſpeare, 

Unra'rey. adj. | 
Is Wretched ; miſerable ; unfortunate ; 
calamitous ; diſtreſſed, Of perſon or 


thin 855 | 5 
Deſire of wand'ring this unhappy morn. 
: Milton, 
You know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend : 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 
Depriv'd of funeral rites. Drydew, 
2. Unlucky; miſchievous; irregular. 
Obſolete, 


To UnnaſrBouk, wv, a. 
| ſhelter, i | 
UnHa'RBOURED, adj, Aﬀording no ſhel. 
„ . | EE. - 


i! > 238 chaſtity : 


She that has that is clad in complete ſteel ; 
And, like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, aud ſandy perilous wilds, Milton, 


UxnHA'RDENED. adj, Not confirmed ; 
not made hard. 
= Meſlcagerd isse 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unbardened youth. 
; T | | Sha kſpeare, 
UNRHARKDT. adj, Feeble; tender; ti. 
mordus. a 7 p 13 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
im'rous and loth, with novice modeſty ; 
Irreſolute, unbardy, unadvent'rous, 


In ſtrong proot of chaſtity well armed, 
| From loye's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd, 


Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe 
them; for, cauling no diſorderly motion, it leaves 
that curious organ unharmed. 
The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd; 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes ſail'd wnharm'd; 


Unna/emeul. adj. Innoxious ; innocent, 
' Themſelves unbarmful, let them live unharm'd ; 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws difarm'd. 

| _ © n f TY 8 + Dryden, 
Unrarmo'nious. adj, | 
1, Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate, 
Thoſe pute, immortal elements, that know 
No groſs, no unbarmaniout mixture foul, 

| Eich him, tainted now; and purge him off, Milton. 


2. Unmuſical; ill-ſounding. ; 


preſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of 
0 h is un barmomious. 4 | 5 


* 


| Git them to the meaſure of verſes, has formed harſh, 
+ wnbarmonious lounds. | Swift. 


| The ſweating ſteers w#harheſi'd from the yoke 
Bring back ibs Grovited pooh rok #9 Dryden, 


£74 


4 


To drive from 


| Milton, 
UNHAAMED. adj, Unhurt; not injured. 


Shakſprare;” 


| le. 


. ; 


His thoughts art improper to his ſubject, kis ex- 1 


. Dryden." 
That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to 


To Unara/zness. . 4. * 4 g 1 1 
1. To looſe from the traces. 
— 117 Clarendon. N 


— 


— 
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8. UnHrzaRD 97. 


UN H 
| Tho eiii bed th mal. 


I there were fix | 
barneſſed four, and placed them on a table. 


25 To diſarm; to diveſt of armour, * — 


- Unna'rcuzy. adj, 
1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 
A Not rout to light. 


me aba Wy 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. ' Shakſpeare 


Unnazazpen, adj. Not 1 co 


a 


| Unhelp'd I am, who pit 
not put in danger. e And = reſſin * all oppreſs'd. Dryden 
| ry * 
e I ſhould ill enjoy thee day and night Uxzz TTT Ur. I iving no aſſiſtance. 
hole to en unbazarded abroad, I bewail good Glo'fter's caſe | 
5 at home. e. Wich fad, unbelpful tears, _ Shakſpeare. | 
3 adj, Morbid; un- Uxnzwx, part. adj. Not hewn. . 
- -wholeſome, _ Ins occaſions of merriment, this Ban tar 
The diſeaſes which make years unbealthful, are . 3.—— e ſtage x vhagy, Dryden, 
Mow fevers z and the-unbealthfil ſeaſon is the | Vxnr'DanounD. adj. "Lax of ma; ca- 
At every ſentence ſet his life at n 


Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things 
Than ſultry ſummers, or 0 


Urneikrar. adj. Sickly ; wanting 
_ health, 


No body would have a child cramm'd at break- 


faſt, who would not have him dull and azbeal: by. |. 


Locke, 
2 He, intent on ſomewhat that ma eaſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch - 
* Examines all the properties of herbs. Philips. 
UxnTAAD. adj, 
1. Not perceived by the We... 
For the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
ir children's cries unbeard. Milton. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 
What pangs | feel, unpitied and unbear'd 4 


* Unknown in celebration. 


Nor was his name rnb e 
| Milton, 


1 UnnzAxn of Obſcure; not known. 


by fame. 

Free from or fears, in humble al 
2 peace} Granv 
Uaprecedented. 

There is foundation laid for the moſt unbeard „ 
confuſion that ever \ was Ts Fogg into a , 

wift, 


| 9 Ununa! ar. v. 4. e | 


"depreſs, 
To bite his lip, 
Asa bum at good Can mach unberte me. 


'Unnz'/ared, 1 Not mode "xy 


Neither ſalts, nor the diſtilled ſpirits of them, can | | 


" penetrate the narrow pores of unbeated glaſs. 1 


* 
Urn a bro. 2%. Diſregarded; not 


thought worthy of notice ;. eſcaping | 


notice. 
True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy mil 
e 2 ſome —— wett. 


I 
br gs acl gil gave rat anberdc 
ee 


rhair 


a eee = 55 
| Sweet negligence ! anbeeded bait of love. Drydez. | 
uſh'd from ev'ry eye, | 


The triumph ceas*d—tears 
The world's great victor paſs'd unbeeded by. Pepe. 
 Unnz/nprul. a4 [from anbeed.) Not 
cautious. e 
Unuz/sp1n6. adj. Neg egligent ; careleſs | 
I have not oſten 20 bim if 1 did, 
He 1 "vnmark's by my N 1. 


ſudden. 


LOS 


Una" zZDY. adj; Precipi Whence 4 or lle may de wrought; | 
. En 2 2 te ,, 5 55 1 25 ws Dryden. 
hall a 5 outhera ſea-coaſt lay, | Unno'rprvt adj Such. as leaves 1 no 
ning an wor n. Fan 
N — V4. Spenſer, 11 * to N 5 1 55 10 (5 14 y 


Fad 


s, the poſtillion ue +5 | 


1 * ; 


16-47 | 


UNH 


Nor hath lows mid of ny ere. 95 
and 0 ure une Y haſte. 54 
50 bent is bes gg ip ine 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
he pride of her carnation train, batt) 
Pluck'd up by ſome unheedy ſwain. Milton. 


'To Uxnee, v. a. 


| poſe to view. Spenſer. 
{UNnHt'LÞED, <p Unaſiifted; having 1 851 
auxiliary; unſupported, 


Ache diſtreſs'd, _ 


Though plenteous, all too little kms 


To tuff this maw, this val unhidebound ws 
ilton. 
To UN RUNGE. v. a 
1. To throw from the ines 
2. To diſplace by violence. 
For want of cement, ribs of rock dis oin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their would ſtart, 


And hills unbing d, from their * roots de part. 


Blackmore. 
43. To diſorder; to confuſe. 
Rather than not accompliſh my revenge, 
+ Juſt or unjuſt, I would the world unbinge. Waller. 
If God rovidence did not order it, cheats would 
| not only ju ulli private men out of their rights, but 


Unno/Lingss, 2. . Impiety; profane. 
3 
neſs; wickedneſs. 
Tos foul and manifeſt was the unholineſi of ob- 
; trudingupon men remiſſion of ſins for money. ' 
EX | Raleigh, 
n adj. 
1, Profane; not . 
2 | * it follow that all things now in the church 


| ciſely i wee Tas 
1. From the paradiſe of God, 5 
Without remorſe, drive out the ſinful pair, 
From hallow'd ground th' .. | ' Milton, 
2. Impious; wicked. 
We think not ourſelves the holier, We 5 we uſe 
it; ſo neither ſhould they with whom no ſuch thing 
is in uſe, think us therefore 4zholy, becauſe we ſub- 


J 


mit ourſelves unto that which, in à matter ſo wu 


| ferent, the wiſdom of zuthority and law have th 


| 


| comely. H, 55 


Far other drbämô im erring ſoul em 
Far other e oo | PT, Pep 
Urne been 4%, N 
1. Not regarded with veneration 3 not ce= 
lebrated. - 


Unhonour'd though I ans at ak, faid 
| Not unreveng'd that i act ſhall be. . 
| Pales-unbonour'd, Ceres unemploy'dy | 
| Were all forgot. 


2. Not treated with reſpect TITS 
| Griev'd that a viſitantſo long has wale 1.1 6 
 _Unmark'd, wahorour'd, at a monarch'sgate. Pope. 


E Unnro4%r. Ve. a To diveſt of hoops, 


tympany got among them. | " Addiſon.” 
Unnor zo. dp. Not expected; 
N greater” than o_ 


hind «PRIN. 75 
—— 
U 
js | Th! ambaſſadors r gene. 


«|| Heav's hasinfpi AEST ua 


2 


as UNCOVVE'S 3 to ex- 


4 


unbinge ſtates, and run all into confuſion, = Ray, | 


which. the Lord hath not himſelf pre- 
Hooker 


* 
+ {- 


Op] 
14 


Dryden. | 


Unboop the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable | 


UNH 


| N huſband 
N. know thus 1 I can he of approve 


4 
7 on the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, 5 «pond 
no wnbopeful way to procure ſomewhat confiderable 
from Kee great maſters of chymical arcana, Boyle, 


To Unno Ar. v. a. To beat from a horſe; 
to throw from the ſaddle. 
He would um barſe the luſtieſt challenger, 


Sha l ſpeare. 
The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, wo 


| wnborſed and fore wounded, the enemy was ready 
to have flaia, K wolles, 
On a fourth he flies, and him ane, too. 


| Daniel. 
They are forc'd _ 


To quit their boats, and fare like men un bord. 


Waller, 
The knights unbors'd may riſe from off the plain, 


And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dy * 
Unao'seITABLE. adj. ¶inboſpitalit, 
Affording no kindneſs or 8 
to ſtrangers ; cruel ; barbarous. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th* unbeſpitable coaſt, 
Dryden, 
Unnohritx. ad. Not belonging to an 
—_— 


* 


The high-prancing ſteeds 
Spurn their diſmounted riders; they expire 
Indignant, by unbaſtile wounds deſtroy d. Philips. 


7 UxBROv'“sE. v. as To drive from the 
habitation. 


Seek true religion: O where? Marreus! 
Thinking her znhvus'd here, and fled from us, 
Seek her at Rome. Donne. 

Death unawares, with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unbous'd thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place, 


Milton. 


| Uno htp; adj. 


1. Homeleſs; ; wanting a houſe. 
Call the creatures, . 
| Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heav'n ; whoſe bare, — trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Anſwer mere nature. Shakſpeare, 
2. Having no ſettled habicarion, 
But that I love the gentle Deſde mona, 
I would not my unbeaſed, free condition 
| Put i into circumſcription and confine, Shak/peare, 
' Hear this, 
Von indine'h, lawleſs, rambling libertines ! 
- Southern, 
Kat SELLED.. 24. Having not the 
ſacrament. a 
Thus was 1 detping; by a brother's hand, 
1 Ot life, of crown, of queen at once diſpatch'd; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanell' d. Shakſpeare, 


| Unuv'mBLzD. adj. Not humbled ; not 


touched with ſhame or confuſion. 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 
Unbumbled, unte an; uare rmed, 
 Headlong would Milun. 


| U NHU'RT. ad}. Fees from harm. 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were ſlain in 
| the field; and of the remaining ſeven hundred, two 
men only came off znburt, Bacon. 
| 1 tread more lightly on the ground; 

My nimble feet from unburt flows rebound ; 


* 


lo 
—— L 


a 


I walk in air. Dryder, 
1 Supported by th care, Þ | 
|. Through burning Ac paſs” d ankert, 
4 And breath'd in tainted air. Spec ctator. 


Taue ſtars ſhall 8 
{| But bos Walt Rootiſh'in- mmortal youth, 
_ Unhurt, amidſt the War of 2 
f The weeds of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
ap 3 4th; Aaiſen. 
Unny' RTFUL, adj. Innoxious; harmleſs; z 
ob; no harm. 4 


- You hope the duke will return no more, or you 
ine me too w»rburtful an te, Shakſpeare. 
Flames e Aut air. 


2 4 * 
— * 


* 


a —— | 662 
a * * * 0 * 1 F N , — — 


. N * . : 
9 * © 
- 


* 
e — 


1 DIES: TRE TIRE NE Bn 
Ugnv'etr ULLY, adv, Without harm . | and wnimaginaBle touches, adorns and greets the! Pride we cannot think ſo ſluggiſh or enindyſtrions 
| | | | well-ſtudied chords of ſome choice compoſer, | an agent, as not to find out expedients for its pur« 


innoxiouſly. 14 ö a 
We laugh at others as innocently and as unn Milton. | poſe. Decay of Piety, 


Fully as at ourſelves, * Pope to Swift. | . ns lawn of rn port Un 4940 wok 2 uo IN _ * 3 h 
/ 568 /; ö ö COrnu A found , l 1 n wea ies come to be inflamed, they 
11 l 8. L icemi, nut and 5 maginable. | Tillotſon. | gather a much greater heat than others have uni. 
Latin. g UntMA'GINABLY. adv. To a degree not | famed. Bacon, 
1. A beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that | to be imagined, | 


£ 


| | UniNFLA'MMABLE, adj, Not capable of 


has only one horn. being ſet on fire. 


1 Little commiſſures, where they adhere, may not 
Wert thou the znicorn, pride and wrath would 


be porous enough to be pervious to the e | 


confound thee. | ' © Shakſpeare, | ſubtle corpuſcles, that make up the beams of light. | ye 
Unicorns may be betray'd with trees, | | | 


The #ninflammable ſpirit of ſuch concretes may 
pretended to be but a mixture of ANG 


2 . > { ; Boyle. ſalt. 
Bears with glaſſes, men with flatterers. Shakſpearee | Un1'MITABLE, adj, [ inimitable, French; 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the | | 


TEE AE French; Uningo'kmED. adj. 
horns inverted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian inimitabilir, Latin, Not to be imi- 1. Untaught; uninſtructed. 


aſs, and unicorn beetles. Brown, tated, 3 Nor wninform'd ; 
Ad not of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſcorides Both theſe are unimitable, Burnet, } Of nuptial ſanQity, and marriage rites, ; Milton. "107 
hath made no mention of waicorns horn, there is UNIMNMO“RTAL. adj. Not immortal; No uninformed minds can repreſent virtue ſo no- I 
therefore no ſuch thing in nature. Brown. | mortal. | ble to us, that we neceſſarily add (ſplendour to oy 8 
Some wnicorns we will allow even among inſets, T x chem ſeveral war ; 3 AD | opc. * 
as thoſe naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. 4 Fm or 3 12. Unanimated ; not enlivened. Fi 
Wi i y voice obey, ö | abs . 1 ml 
wy 4. eee bay? Pang. | 3 of Ae OY e | Bid wen know how to diſtinguiſh between reports Ws 
Ss = SF | | | one , | 2 a Wt! 
00 the unicors bird, the principle marks are | |, If th* ſoperiorbe unimpairable, it is a irong pres | 26 ich sg... would Nh by f Fiey. 1 
theſe: headed and footed like the dunghill cock, | umption that the inieriors are like ee Un IHA BITABIL E. 44%. Unfit to be in- "tl 
" tailed like a gooſe, horned on his forehead, with 2 ol dimin E habed . ys opt 
ſome likeneſs as the unicorn is pictured; ſpurred on | UN IMPA'1RED, adj, Not diminiſhed ; not habited. q | i 
his wings, bigger than a ſwan. | Grew. worn out. 28 If there be any place upon earth of that nature {1th 
U'n1fo0RM. adj. [unn and forma. |, Yet animpair'd with labour, or with time, | 2 m_ mw _ _ be found _—_ Fl 
1. Keeping its tenour ; ſimilar to itſelf, | Your age but ſeems to a new youth to _ . * ike, arts eden Dewey ty aleig a l. 
Though when confuſedly mingled, as in this ſtra | _ If cur filrer and gold Umivithes, * x eyich Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain li | 
tum, it may put on a face never ſo zniform and] etredit conti peo New” 84 1 diſen, | All the collected treaſures of the main z Ma 
- alike, yet it is in reality very different. oodward, k ——— * b 2 2 7 The earth had ſtill o!erwhelm'd with wate ſtood, Nt.) 
r 3 UnimPLo'sxeD. adj. Not ſolicited, r 222 
4. Conforming to one rule 3 acting in the „ | To man an wninbabitable flood. Blackmore, 
. | The only doubt is about the manner of their] Her nightly viſitation unimplor d. Min. of being inhabited. : KR: 
unity, how far churches are bound to, be wniform| 15 po RTANTr. adj, ; Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the un- 
ho ir comnmanivt and. want, way thay ought 101: | 29 Peat 47 hoc] inhabitableneſe of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity of 
take for that purpoſe. _ | | ooker, | 1» Not 1 1 mentous. "IT FE I, the celeſtial of the world, are generally grown 
Creatures ot what condition 3 way 2. W no airs of dignity. 3 i out of — | 5 2 
in different manner, yet all with uniform conſent, A free, unimportant, natural, eaſy manner ; I. UNINRRA BIT ED. adj. Having no dwellers, 
admire her, as the mother of their peace _— | TO —— Sun. The whole iſland is ology, Hur) Sandyzt, 


ga ; , : , l ; | Uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 

| being neither their d 33 AR a , un 

be diet in Welt visa, cldlar could manage ner Un ir oT P. 0. Not ſolicited; 1. lier, and breeds the bleatiog goat alone, = Pope. 
maintain the power they got. wift, not teaſed to compliance, 3A | | caſt anchor on the lee fide of the iſland, which 


Fw 7 | ; ſeemed to be wninhabited. Swift 
Uniro'emITY. 2. / [uni formitb, Fr. | Who ever ran ; . F . 
. - Reſemblance to fle 4 — Med To danger unimportun'd, he was then _ UninzurED, ad Unhurt; ſuffering 5 


: f 7 No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man, Dorne. | harm. 
There is no uniformity in the deſign of Spenſer ; | No ngu - de » | ; 
ke alms'at the accompliſhment of no one ation. | Un TATA ABLE. 40h. Incapable of me- | capt 2 e _ * 
. 122 ˖ | 1 as lioration, | And tell me it is ſafe ; as bid me hope 
3 — which wry through. all der | UntMPrO'VABLENESS. 2. / [from zuin. | Danger will leta helpleſs maiden paſs 


. 4 . * 


| Treg : ot bei . Uninjur'd in this wi | 
ations. Au. | provable,) Quality of not being im- 1 AA NEA Milton, 
2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance | provable.. >. 5 | Retire, great teacher! to thy promis'd bliſs: 
of one to another.. F 2 | This muſt be imputed to. their ignorance and | -  Vntoueh'd thy tomb, amin d be thy duſt, 
The unity of that viſible body and church of | wnimprowableneſs in knowledge, being Pan As thy own fame among the future jult Prior. i 
- Chriſt, conſiſteth in that uniformity which all the | without literature. Bay . 


Unrnscat'seD, 44%. Having no inſerip. 
. C20 | 
Mixe ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known ; 
| Obſcure the _ and wninſcrib'd the ſtone, 


| ſeveral perſons thereunto belonging have, by reaſon Mut „ , Fe 
"'of 2 Lord whoſe ſervan they all profeſs dale . adj, | 
+ themſelves ; that one faith which they all acknow- | 1+ ? ot ma ter.. 

ledge z that one baptiſm where with they are all ini - 2. Not made more e 

la | Not a maſk went wnimprov'd away. Pope, 


Dr: en 8 
The great council of Nice ordained that. there | 3, Not taught; not meliorat Inftruc- , . N 
ne Keren in G . jd 160 EE 408 by inſtrue- UNINSrIAID. adj. Not having received 
„ 2 „ ein I . any ſupernatural inſtruction or illuming. 
U/nrronnLyY: adv. [from uniform.) Of au;mproved mettle, hot and full. Shakſpeare, tion. - 5 | 

1. Without variation; in an even tenour. | Shallow, unimproved intellects 333 { Thos all the truths that men, «nin/pired, are 


That faith received from the apoſtles, the cds | tendets to certainty. b W _ moo _ (=p nx 5 . 
5 though diſperſed throughout the world, doth not- : , $20 MIL 5 j _ » 

.- withſtanding keep as ſafe, as if it dwelt within the ee e adj. v Admitting "NO | And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe ſings. "Dryden, 
ro e ee ir re 
The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them God, reſults chiefly from an altogether, or almoſt = br . e hi ey: 

' folid and uniform; and the vibrating motion of the | anincreaſable elevation and vaſtneſs of affection. at fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
ethereal medium may be propagated along them tem m 8% | "Att cke 2 bree to fem the tide, Diyden, 

| nn; e e e Vue ien *r. adj, Partial ; leaning | phans, and ecken de, ebe in the ane and mas 

NP 22 ton de. TC 7 

U pit : arveriity of 1 wy: woe | His opinion touching the catholitk church was} It ie an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe 

: NIMA GINABLE.. adi. ot to 1103. as wnindifferent, as, touching our church, the opi- | . parts where wiſdom flauriſbes ; though there ate 

* gined by _ fancy ; not to be-conceived, nion of them that favour this pretended reformation Ln theſe parts ſeveral poor uniHructed Lahe. | 
as ings to their thought | | LE YET TT | | Hooker | 3 . em. 

So unimaginable, as hate in hea von. Millan. apa — „ n Though we find few amongſt us who proſoſi 

| The Kkilfol organiſt plies his grave-fancied deſcant UN1NDU'STRIOUS. 4d. Not diligent 3 |  themſeives Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, 

+ im loſt; tugues, of the whole ſymphony, with artful | not laborious, N | $4 2 pee bt 


. 
o * 
% 


s * 


UNI. - A&M! UNIT 
amongſt the ignorant and uninflrufted chriſtians, A ſucc ve argum nation uninterr tedly con- . 'Diverſfy'd "mid uniſon of chime 
* many of that opinion. * Locke, | tinved, + actual exiſtence of beiten, and con- f Freer than air, yet manacted with rhyme, Hare 
Ux1 NSTRUCTIVE, adj. Not conferring gregations in all ages unto the end of the world. 'UſniT., 2. / [ anus, unitus, Latin, } One : 


— ' 
* 


LI — — — Er EI ay er noe I Ie a = \ \ 


any improvement. e W Pearſon. | © the leaſt number; or the root of 
| Were not men of abilities thus communicative, N yu N 0 on „ | bers, F | t nume 
22 : 0 e object; but a ein | | 
their wiſdom would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, the ve Yo Mr 4 ” che body, are . If any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, with 
and their experience uninſtruftive. Addiſon. Nen ee enn, 275 + Locke, out attraQion, tis above a hundred million milliong 
UniNTELLIGENTs adj. Not knowing; 1s, e 1 Try ; odds to an unit, that it would not ſtrik ion: 
not ſkilful ; not havi ſciogf | UninTRE'NCHED. adj. Not intrenched. | through 5 
| 1 ; AVIS Ry | GONSCION » It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have | 3 N slide through an empty interval 
Lion TIE | rn, attempted any thing againſt an army that lay unfor- | : r. | entley, 
Wo will 55 you 22 ral /that your ſenſes tified — eee , 77 Bar 5, Pope. | Uniti are the 855 gral parts of any large 1 
may be uninlelligent of our inſufficience. Shakſp. ST „ adi. > to bee | ; a RE , 401. 
The vis 1e creation is far otherwiſe ka 9 * Lang ud) 45 Not 5 | To Ux1'Te. V. As [ wnitus, Latin, ] 
by the philoſophical enquirer, than the wnintelligent der of the | 6d n viſible World . T0 join two or more into one. 


vulgar. | __- Glanville, g ö 
| This conclu@en if men allowed of, they would being vninveſtigable by us, afford us 2 demooſtra- 
Bot deſtroy ill-formed productions. Ay, bat theſe tive proof of the unlimited extent of the Creator's 


The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 
In one alone right hand he now writes. Spenſer. 
Whatever truths | 


monſters. Let them be ſo; what will your drivel- in. . . | "gy | Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance 
lipg, unintelligent, untractable changeling be? Un INV 1'TED, adj. Not aſked. . Thbia in their authors; like ere af are, 
VI» 3 33 His honeſt friends, at thirſty hour of duſk, Your, works unte, and ſtill diſcover more. Dryden. 
Why then works of nature is affign'd 7 Come en. e e ht Philips. XK A propoſition for wniting both kingdoms was be- 
Heng nr” aatayr | br ehnnd 7 6 hinted Wl e ah 
of . r*. | 1. Disjointed; ſeparateem. 12. 10 make to agree. : 
The obvious products of unintelligent "ay I hear the ſound of words; their fenſe the air | - The king propoſed nothing more than to unite hig 
U a eniley. Diſſolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milton. | kingdom in one form of worthip. Clarendon, 
NIN * LLIGIBILITY, 8. J. Quality of | 2. Having no articulation. | Jo make to adhere, 
[| not being intelligible, #14 They are all three immoveable or uyointed, of | The peritoneum, which is a dry body, may be 
| 0 Credit the anintelligibility of this nj ond _ the thickneſs of a little pin. | Grew, united with the muſculous fleſh, Wiſeman, 
. hon. , Ss : anville, | T1 - 5 in. F 
Ik ve have truly proved the uninte/ligibility of it U'xion. 1. / Lanier Latin. ] 8 5 lawful name of marrying 
1 In all ather ways, this argumeatation is undeniable, {| I, The act of joining two or more, ſo 17 a e eee Shakſpear 
| | 3 Biunet. to make them one. II Charity is cf a faſtening and — , 
UninTZ'LLUIGIBLE; adj. | unintelligible, | Adam, fromwhoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, Fo ' EE Pearſon, 
1 French.] Not ſuch as can be under- And ladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, 2 952 Let the ground of the picture be well wired with 
| eg * Ne _ _ an ſoul, in bot r N . Colours of a friendly nature. | Dryden, 
| The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, | ee e s "Milton, 5 To join in intereſt, 


| was ag unintelligible in his time, as the Engliſh and 3 W nk 2 Vnto their aſſembly mine honour be not thou 
| n ng Swift, | 2 Concord ; conjunction of mind or inte- ned. Cencſit. 


| geen Did Thetis | TO OY ET | To:Unire. v. . 

If ' arms thus labour'd for her fon prepare; =” e experience thoſe profitable emanations ,* To join i . oncur: ; 
l For that dull ſoul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, I from God, moſt commonly afe the firſt motive of To join in an act; to concur ; to act in 
| | On the learn'd wnintelligible prize ! Dryden, our love; but when we once have taſted his good- Kt concert. ; : BET 
1 ; This notion muſt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, zrin- | | neſs, we love the ſpring for its own exeellency, paſ. } ' If you will now wnite in your complaints, 
| | :  telligible enthuſiaſm. _ - Rogers. fing from conſidering ourſelves, to an union with | And force them. with a conſtancy, the cardinal 

PP God. | | Taylor, Cannot ſtand under them. Sbalſpeare. 
-nct to be underfto ed. er] 3. A pearl. Not in uſ. ©. | 2+ To coaleſce; to be cemented; to be 
Sous is not wniwrelligihly explained by a vibrate |, Fh kies wal driok to Hamlet's betterbreath; [ Confolidated, .. 

| ' ing motion communicated to the medium. Locle. | 2 — N be „ e 3. 10 Fee One. ; > 4 2 

bo To talk of ſpecifick differences in nature, without | In D e our ſucceſſive Kio "4  Un1'TEDLY. adv. With union; ſo as to 

| | reference to general ideas, is to talk unintelligibly. 4 Faw" rata Sa {/peare, WE gle 1 2 | 
4 | Luc 1 2 


1 e Nt $087 1 e. . * 1 5 » + Theeyes, which are of a wa ature, oueht'to 
| UnivTz'xTIONAL. adj, Not deſigned ; | p Velen in a combining o conſolidation of two} pe much painted, and unitedly n 
- l | churches in one, which is done by the conſent; of : CONES 
happening without deſign,” ' the biſhop, the patron, and incumbent. And this is | Moy rndabere by.thr late and Geaflon, 
Beſides the unintentional deficiencies of my ſtyle, properly called an union: but there are two other N | | | 1 Dryden. 
I have purpoſely tranſgreſſed the laws . in forts, as when one chutch is made ſubje& to the UNI r ER. . h The perſon Or thing that 
making my periods overlong. | ole. other, and when one man is made prelate of both, | unites. 55 58 


Urn TRRTSs RD. g Fl © oy Not having q and when a conventual is made cathedrat, Touching } Suppoſe an anitzr of a middle conſtitution, that 


. — — 


In“ 18 - anion in the firſt fignification, there was a ftatute, | qoutg' TR 1 we 
Unt eee intereſt. I -20+.37 Hen. vir, chap. 21. that it ſhould: be rs ſhould neon arty Eno * ee 2 5 7 
The greateſi part of an audience is always-w2i#- |, ful in two ch e, : | F Tn lanville. 
5 „ F hk fee dc ward in two churches, whereof the value of the one is b | ; | 
tereſſed, though ſeldom knowing. Dryden. not above fix pounds in the King's books, of the firſt UN1'T1ON., z. /. union, French 5. from 
UxIxTZZMI“TTID. dj, Continued; not | fruits, and not above one mile diſtant from the other. | Anite.] The act or power of uniting ; 
\ | 3 


== , | Union in this fignificationis perſonal, and that is for junction: 1 bs 
IM e Am 2 | the life of the incumbent; or real, that is, perpetual, | 8 age rn A ward 17 
This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems to be | 15 C00 is incumbent,” Cowell, | Per, but little uſed. | 

N s As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the 


partly continued and u#intermitted, as that motion | __ - , : 8 ; 
"of the firtt moveable partly -ipterpolated and 11. ' Un1?AROUS, 4% [anus and pario.] ] wition, hope not to cure a wound. © Wiſeman. 


« 


p - terrupted. le. | Bringing one at a birth. 1 b ALTA 
UnixTERMYxgp. adj. Not mingled, |} 8 the paucity of their breed N ade Lfrom unite.] Having 
ne e dae, dsds | - thedurationof their days, whereof chem wane not | - ThE, POWET be pst dle b. eee 
e 58 8 e an . #7 | examples in animals uniparotts, | © / Braun.. That can be nothing elſe but the wnitive way o 


| Lb; R0g 3 | $2 8 hs 2 „I religion, which conſiſts of the contemplation and 
Unixrexkv'r re. 2%. Not broken; r er [mus and ſonur, Latin. ] el. Norris. 
not interrupted. n Sounding alone. INI rv. nf. [unitas; Latin.] 


of . 


Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt | re 3 e Milten, 1. The ftate of being one, 


* 


Wich unmixt joy, uninterrupted reſt. Roſcommon, y | Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of gods; 
._ » Governments. ſo divided among. themſelves zu U NISON. 2. / and ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the 


mattets of religion, maintain aninterrupted union | : 6 the:., r 10 ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate. the orthodox 
and correſpondeace, that no one of them is for in- 1. Cripg that has the lame Jound, with — them. | Hammond. 


vading the rights of another. Aadiſen. © another, l „„ Ihe production of one being the deſtruction of 
| | Ihe hills riſe inſenfibly, and leave the eye 2 vait, | _ When moved, watter meets with any thing like | e al avere they es they increaſe not; 
IP ” wniuterrupted\profpedt... ; Addifor. | © that from which it received its primary impreſs, it | and muſt not be ſaid to multiply, who do not tran- 
| ©. The wninderrupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds is] Vill in ke manner move it, as in muſical ſtrings] ſcend an unity. N Brown, 
VVG 8 On p | Rs Glanville. nyc whee 
| 0 Tr apts » | fe ingle unvaried note. 0 Like of his like ; his image multiply'd: 
Unix TERRU PTEDLY, adv, Without m- Loſt was the nation“s ſenſe, nor could be found, Jn unity defective ; which —_ 


3 terryptiony 


While a long, ſolemn wniſen went rounds Pope. | Collateral love, and deareſt amity. : Milton 


Lig | - 


[ 


do the underſtanding the idea of an/ty, Locke. | 
2. Concord; conjunction. 
That which you hear, you'll ſwear \ 
You ſee, there is ſuch unity in the proofs, Shakſp. 


UN. 


' Whatever wo can conſider as one thing, ſuggeſt. 


Nor can we call thoſe many, who endeavour to | 


keep the ty of the ſpirit in the bond of peace, 
By this, ſaid our Savour, ſhall all men know that 


ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to another ; | 


and this is the wnity of charity. Pearſon, 

Take unity then out of the world, and it diſſolves 
into a chaos. 
We, of all chriſtians, ought to promote nity 
among ourſelves and others. Sprat, 


3. Agreement; uniformity. 


4. Principle of dramatick writing, by 


5. In law. 4 N ; 


' wards 1 buy the ſee-ſimple. 


o the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth much, 
that there be amongſt them an wniry, as well in 
ceremonies as in docti ine. Hooker. 


which the tenour of the ſtory, and pro- 
priety of repreſentation, is preſerved, 
The unitles of time, place, and action, are 
exactly obſerved, , | Dryden. 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary that 
the unitiet of time, place, and action ſhould be 
thoroughly underſtood, there is ſtill ſomething more 


eſſential, that elevates and aſtoniſhes the fancy. 
Addiſon. 


Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſion of two 
rights by ſeveral titles. For example, I take a 
leaſe of land from one vpon a certain rent; after- 


poſſeſſion, whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed; by 


| reaſon that i, who had before the occupation only 


* 


Unju'pGED., adj. 


for my rent, am become lord of the ſame, and am 
to pay. my rent to none. et, Cowell, 
Not judicially deter- 
mined. þ 4 = : 
Cauſes wnjudg'd diſgrace the loaded file, 


And fireping laws the King's neglect revile. Prior. 
Unive/RSAL, adj. uni ve gſalis, Latin.) 


. General ; extending to all. 
All forrowed: if all the world could have ſeen 't, 
the woe had been wniverſal, Shakſpeare, 
' Appetite, an univerſal wolf, 


So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 


Mutt make perforce an #niver/al prey, 
And laſt eat up itſelf. | 


moral, are znive;/al, in reſpect of perſons, and in 
regard of their perpetual obligation. White, 

This excellent epiſtle, though, in the front of it, 
it bears a-particular inſcription, yet in the drift of 
it is ani verſal, as deſigning to convince all mankind 
of the neceſſity of ſeeking for happineſs in the 


goſpel. | Saul b. 
No ſubject can be of zniver/al, hardly can it be 
of general concern. Reynolds. 


2. Total; whole. 


3 


* 


From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 
This anverſal frame began. Dryden. 


Not particular; compriſing all particu- 
55 | "EE 1 


lars. 
From things particular 
She doth abſtract the zniver/a/ kinds. Davies. 
An univerſal was the object of imagination, and 


there was no ſuch thing in reality. Arbut. and Pope. 


UN IVI / RSAL. 2. / The whole; 1 


general ſyſtem of the univerſe. Not 
VVV 


„ 


To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the. 


entrance into paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, if 
the wniver/a! had been paradiſe? Ralei gb. 

Plato calleth God the cauſe and original, the na- 
ture and reaſon of the univerſal, . Raleigh, 


UniverS4a'LiITY. 2. /. [univerſalitas, 


ſchool Pee Not particularity; gene- 

rality; extenſion to the. whole. 1 
This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of the 

church, conſiſteth generally in univerſality, as em- 


bracing all ſorts of perſons, as to be dilſeminated 


containing all neceſſar 


through all nations, as comprehendiog all ages, as 
and ſaving truths, as 


— 


obliging all conditions of mea to all kind of obedi- 


ence, as curing all diſeaſes, and planting all 
in the ſouls of men. 8 


Hol yday. 


This is an unity of 


Shakſpeare. 
Divine laws. and precepts fimply and formally | 


| 


* et 


Pearſon. | 


[ 


, 


1 


2. In one tenour. 


Uxjo'rous. adj. Not gay; 


Unju'sr, adj. | injufte, Fr, ixjuſtus, Lat.] 


Iniquitous; contrary to equity; contrary 


things. 


UNJ 


This eatalegue of ſin js but of fin under a limita- 
tion; an wriverſality of fin under a certain kind; 
that is, of all ſins of dire and perſonal commiſſion, 

South. 

The univerſality of the deluge I inſiſt upon; and 
that marine bodies are found in all parts of the 
world. Wuadwerd. 


A ſpecial concluſion cannot be infened from a | 


moral zniver/ali'y, nor always from a phy fical one; 
though it may be always interred from an uner- 
ality that is metaphyſical, Watts. 

He might have ſeen it in an inſtance or two; and 
he miſtook accident for wnive,/ality. Reynolds. 


UNive/rSALLY. adv. [from wniverſel,] 
Throughout the whole; without excep- | 


Thoſe offences which are breaches of ſuperna- 


tural laws, violate in general that principle of rea- 


ſon, which willeth uaiver/ally to fly from evil. 
I ookere 


There beſt beheld, where zxiverſally admii'd. 


Milton. 


What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with uſury of his own, in coin as good, and as uni- 
Ter/ally valuable. Dryden. 

This inſtitution of charity-ſchools zziver/ally 
prevailed, f Addiſon, 


UNIVERSE. 2. .. univers, Fr. univerſum, 


Lat.] The general ſyſtem of things. 
Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
. Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. 
God here ſums up all into man; the whole into a 
part; the zriver/e into an individual. South, 
Father of heav'n! 
Whoſe word call'd out this zniver/e to birth. Prior, 


Unive'ssSITY,. 2. /. | univerſitas, Lat.] A 


ſchool, where all the arts and faculties 


are taught and ſtudied. 

While I play the good huſband at home, my fon 
and ſervants ſpend all at the wniver/tty. Shakſpeare, 

In the treatiſes alſo of place between ecclcſiattical 
dignities, or degrees of the aniverſitics, ſuch rea- 
ſons and authorities are commonly uſed as may be 
applied likewiſe to temporal dignities. Selden. 

The univerſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed 
under many excellent ſcholars, and very learned 
men. | Clarendon, 


Un1'voCAL, adj, [univicus, Latin. | 
1. Having one meaning. 


Urivecal words are ſuch as fignify but one idea, 
or but one ſort ofthing : equivocal words are ſuch as 
ſignify two or more different ideas, or different forts 
of objects. Watts. 


tenour, 
This conceit makes putrefactive generations cor- 
reſpondent unto ſeminal productions; and conceives 


- Inequivocal effects, and wnivecal conformity unto 


the efficient. a Brotun. 


UNIVOCALL r. adv, [from anivocal.] 
1. In one term; in one ſenſe. 


How is fin xnivcca/ly diſtingpiſhed into venial 
and mortal, if the yenial be not fin? 

It were too great preſumption to think, that there 
is any thing in any created nature, that can bear 
any perſect reſemblance of the incomprehenſible 
perfection of the divine nature; very being itſelf 
does not predicate znivocally touching God, Jad 
any created being, and intellect, and will, awe 
attribute them to him. 75 Hale. 


% 


All creatures are generated univecally by parents 
of their own kind ; there is no ſuch thing as ſpon- 
taneous generation, 


| | ay. 
not cheerful, 
Morn, late riſing o'er the drooping world, 
Lifts her pale eye wryoyour, Thomſon, 


to jullice. It is uſed both of perſons and 


I ſhould forge 


1 


Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 

Deit:oying them for wealth, 5 
| The Piercies, 

Finding his uſurpation moſt znjuft, 


_ Egdeayour'd my advancement to the throne, Sa g/. 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. | 


Hall, 7 


| 


2. Certain; regular; purſuing always one | 


-much. 


that are drawn, that are 


To UNnxe'nNeL. v. g. 
1. To drive from his hole. 


UN RET T. adj. F 
1. Not kept; not retained, . 
2. Unobſerved ; unobeyed, 


Unx1'ND, adj. 


ſays, that he againſt. right enlarged his empire. 


UNK 
He that Is i in the leaft, is n 
ile, 
Succeeding kings? juſt recovery of their right 
from wny'ft uſurpations and extortions, {hall never 
be prejudiced by any act of mine. King Charles, 
h unit the juſt hath ſlain. Midtor, 
He who was ſo wnju/{ as to do his brother an 
injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt to nn ws 
it. Locte. 


UnJu'sTiF1ABI.s. adj, Not to be de- 


fended ; not to be juſtified, 

If theſe reproaches,'which aim only at oſtentation 
of it, be ſo unjuſtifiable, what (hall we ſay to thole 
tounded in malice? 
Government of the Tongue, 

If we could look into effects, we might pronounce 
boldly: but for a man to give his opinion of what 
he ſees but in part, is an wuſtifiable piece of raſh - 
neſs, 3 Addiſon, 

In a juſt and honourable war we engaged ; not 
out of ambition, or any other a»ju/tifiable motive, 
but for the defence of all that was dear to us. 

| : Alterbury. 


Unju'sr1FIABIENESS, 2. fi The qua- 


lity of not being juſtifiable. 


He wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of 


all thoſe commiſſions, and of the unju/tifableneſs 
of all the proceedings which had been by virtue of 
them. | Clarendon, 
When it is unlawful upon the unju/*ifiableneſs of 

the ground, we fin in it till we put an end to it, 
31 Kettlewwell, 


UnJv'sTIFIABLY, adv, In a manner not 


to be defended. 


Uxyv's TLY. adv. In a manner contrary 


to right, | 
4 If aught againſt my life 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unn. 
' | ; Milton, 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 


Accus'd unjuſtly, then unuftly flew. Deubam. 
Your choler does v4 6 riſe, e: 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies. Dryden. 


Moderation the one fide very juſtiy diſowns, and 
the other as uni pretends to. Swift, 


Unxrz'MeT. adj, Not combed, Obſolete, 


Thenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt z- 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vaiue, : 
And how my rhimes been rugged and wnkempt, 


Spenſer, 


Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant well unten. 
nel the fox., Let me ſtop this way firſt. So, naw 
uncape. 4 - 'Shabſpearee 

I warrant you, colonel, we'll unkernel him. Dryd. 


* 


2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 


If his occult guilt 


Do not itfelf unkenne! in one ſpeech, 


It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shalſpeare, 


UNXxE'NT, adj. [un and len, to know, 
Obſolete. 1 4 


Unknown. 
Go, little book, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is wrthent, 
To him, that is the preſident 
Of nobleneſs and chivaltie, 


Spenſer, 


Many things kept generally heretofore, ate now 
in like ſort generally untept, and aboliſhed, every 
where. et He. ker, 

Not favourable; not be- 
nevolent, N e e 
In vature there's no blemiſh but the mid 


None can be call'd deform'd, but the mind. 


Kirk ' Shak/heares 
To the noble mind Joc | 


| Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind, ' 


Shakſpeare. 
To Nimrod our author ſeems alittle k#kind ; and 


A real joy I never knew. £4 al 
Til I believ'd thy paſſion true; ; 
A real grief I neter can find, ws 
Till thou prov'it perjur'd or undi nd. Friæ . 
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Astiſthenes, being aſked of one, what learning 
was. moſt decelſary or man's life? anſwered, To 
' wnlearn that which is naught. „ eos. 
This were to imply, that all books in being 
ſhould. be deftroyed ; and that all the age ſhould 
take new pains to unlearn thofe habits which have 
- coſt them ſo much labour. Holder. 
The government of the tongue is a piece of mora- 
lity which ſober nature dictates, which yet our 
greateſt ſcholars have unlearnt. Decay of Plety. 
Some cyders have by art, or age, unlcarn'd 
Their genuine reliſh, and of ſundry wines 
Aſſumꝭ d the flavour, - Philips. 
f What they thus learned from him in one way, 
they did not unlearn again in another. Atterbury. 
A wicked man is not only obliged to leatn to do 
well, but unlearn bis former life. Rogers. 


UNLE'ARNED. . 1 
1. Ignorant; not informed; not inſtruc. 
ted. 
This ſelected piece, which you tranſlate, 
Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From darker dialect of a ſtrange land, 
Wiſdom that here th' zx/carn'd ſhall underſtand: 
Davenant. 


And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. 


yt Roſcommon, 
Some at the bar with ſubtilty defend 
The cauſe of an unlearned, noble friend. Dryden. 
Though vnſearned men well enough underſtand 
the words white and black, yet there were philoſo- 
phers found who had ſubtilty enough to prove that 
white was black. Locke, 
2, Not gained by ſtudy ; not known, 
They learn mere words, or ſuch things chiefly as 
were better unlearned, Miken, 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man, 


1 will prove thoſe - verſes to be very wn/carned, 


-neither ſayouring of poetry, wit, or invention. 

5 6 Sbaßſpeare. 
© UntzarnegDLY. adv. Ignotantly; groſsly. 
He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, they think 
unlearnedly who are of atiother belief, Brown, 
UnLE'aveENneD.. adj. Not fermented ; not 
mixed with fermenting matter, | 
They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it 
was not leavenſe. xodus. 
 UnLe'isuReDNEss. 2. /; Buſineſs; want 

of time; want of leiſure. Not in uſe. 
My eſſay touching the ſcripture having been 
written partly in England, partly in another king- 


dom, it were ſtrange if there did not appear much | 


une venneſs, and if it did not betray the anlciſured- 
, eſs of the wandering author, | - Boyle. 


h Un. e'ss. conjunct᷑. Except; if not ; ſup. 


poſing that not, 


Let us not ſay, we keep the commandments of 


the ove, when we break the commandments of the 
other: for unleſs we obſerve both, we obey. neither. 


$i Uri I look on Sylvia in the day, 
There 1s no day for me to look upon. Shalſpeare. 
Ty Radars ſtrength, 7298 
Dali che ſti of heav n, if you mean that? 
» * | _ : : Milton, 
For ſure I am, neſs I win in arms, 

To ftand excluded 22 2 1 45 . 
Nor can my ſtrength avail, anleſt by the. | 
Enduꝰd nit force I gain the en 164] Dian. 


The commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt ; 


_ triumph of a writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs 


extorted. | | Dryden. 
No poet ever ugly bay Ka, be 
Unleſs he were, like Phcebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd torhyme, ; 1 
- Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 
Uni.z'ss0xED. adj, Not taught, ' 
Tcłcꝙhs full ſum of e 


12 an wnlefſor?d girl, unſchool d, unpractis d 
Happy in this, ſhe-is not yet ſo old Nr 
e 


But ſhe may learn. . Shahſpeare. þ 
UnLe'rTERED. adj, Unlearned; un- 
tan ht. , inn | 
"When the apottles of our lord were ordained to 


Altet the laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Faul ex- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


UNL1'cxNSED, ad}. 


A 


> . 


— * 


UN L- 
cepted, the reſt were unſchooled and un/ettered men. 
„ Of 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe | 
Stirs up among the looſe, wrletter'd hinds, 
Who thank the gods amiſs. Milton. 
Th? wnletter'd ehriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
Plods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. 
UnL'evsLLiep. adj. Not laid even. 
All unlevell'd the gay garden lies. Tickel. | 


UnL1B1'pitxovs, adj, Not luſtful ; pure 
from carnality. ; 


| In thoſe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign'd ; nor jealouſy 
Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton. 


Having no regular 


permiſſion, 

- Aſk what boldneſs brought him hither | 

Unlicenſed, _ ' Milton, 
Warn the thoughtleſs, ſelf-confiding train, 


No more, unlicens' d, thus to brave the main. Pope, | 


UxLt'cxeD, adj. Shapeleſs ; not form- 


ed: from the opinion that the bear licks | 


her young to ſhape. 
Shape my legs of an unequal ſize, 
To diſproportion me in every part, 


Like to a chaos, or «n/ick'd bear · whelp. SSH 


Thoſe unlicti bear-whelps. 
The bleody bear, an independent beaft, 
Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate expreſt. 
< : Dryden, 
UnL1'caTED, adj. Not kindled ; nor ſet 
on fire, ; 
There lay a log unligbted on the earth: 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 
Andrais'd it up, and toſs d it on the flame. Dryden. 
The ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, 
Untouch'd, unligbted glows. 


Unti'cuTsoMe. adj, Dark; gloomy; 
wanting light. 


ane. 


Firſt the ſun, 
A mighty ſphere ! he fram'd, anlight/ome firſt, 
Though of æthereal mould. __ Milton, 


Unu1'xe. adj. | 
1. Diflimilar ; having no reſemblance. 
Where caſes are ſo unlike as theirs and ours, I ſee 


not how that which they did ſhould induce, much | 


leſs inforce us to the fame practice. Hooker. 
So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike ; this harſh and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
2 Denham. 
Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames ; 
Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryd. 
Our ideas, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one an- 
ether not much unlike the images in the inſide of a 


lanthorn. + | Locke. 

Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours 
crown'd; , COT . 

Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. Pepe. 


2. Improbable; unlikely; not likely. 


Make not impoſſible that which but ſeems walike. | 


- Shakſpeare, 
What befel the empire 
like to befal to Spain, if it ſhould break. Bacon. 


UnLi's2L1800D. I . J. [from unlilely.] 
Uni ELIN ESS. F Im probability. 


hoods and diſcouraging circumſtances imaginable ; | 
the builders holding the ſword in one hand, to de- 
fend the trowel work ing with the other. 
There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
bourhood of demonſtration, quite down to * wn 
' bility and «xlikene/s, even to the confines of impoſſi. 
bility, J | 2 5 Lecte. 


UxL1i'zeLY. ad. 


" 9 


by F 8 


g 


I. Improbable; not ſuch as can be reaſon. | 


ably expected. | 4 
A very unlikely envy (he hate bot taod, #4 


2. Not promiſing any particular event, 


Effects are miraculous and ſtrange, hen they 
47 Hoke, | 


— 


w by «nlikely means. - 
85 My advice and actions both have met 


L 


rior. | 


of Almaigne were not an- 


77 
| 
The work was carried on, amidft all the zx/ite/;j.. |. 


South, 22 


8 


reach the future, but unworthy of the py age. | 
| 1 


a . . 

UxL1'sELY. adv. Improbably, 

be pleaſures we are to enjoy in that converſa« 
tion, not znlikely may proceed from the diſcoveries 
each ſhall communicate to another, of God and na- 
ture, 4 . Pope. 

UxLIIKEXESss. 2. / Diſſimilitude; want 
of reſemblance. 


Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords matter for en- 
quiring into the truth or falſhood of imitation, by 
comparing its likeneſs or uz/ikeneſs with the original, 

| l Dryden. 
UxTTIMITABTII. adj, Admitting no 
bounds, | 
He tells us tis unlimited and »»/imitab/e. Locke, 


UNnL1'MITED. adj. | 
1. Having no bqunds; having no limits, 
So wrlimited is our impotence to recompence or 
repay God's dilectioù that it fetter our very wiſhes, 
114 Boyle. 
It is ſome pleaſure do a finite desen 65 
view unlimited excellencies, which have no bounds, 
though it cannot comprehend them. Tillotſon, 
2. Undefined; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. | 
ith groſs and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more prevail than unlimited generalities, becauſe of 
their plainneſs at the firſt fight; nothing leſs, with 
men of exaQt judgment becauſe ſuch rules are not 
ſafe to be truſted over far. - Hooker, 


3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained, 


All the evils that can proceed from an untied 
tongue, and an unguarded, wrlimited will, we put 


upon the account of drunkenneſs, Taylor, 
Aſcribe not unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe 
of mercy, as may deſtroy his juſtice, Rogers. 
Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much to 
their wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conju- 
gal fidelity. | SED Arbuthnot, 


UNLI'MITEDLY. adv. Boundleſly ; with. 
out bounds, | | 
Many aſcribe too wrlimitedly to the force of a 

good meaning, to think that it is able to bear the 

ſtreſs of whatſoever commiſſions they ſhall lay upon 
it. 6 Decay of Piety. 

UnLt1'NzAL. 24%. Not coming in the order 

They put a barren ſcepter in my gri | 
Thenceo be wrench'd with an —— hand | 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Shakſpeare, 
To UnLI'nk.,'v.a. To untwiſt ; to open. 
About his neck big! 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſudden] 
Seeing Orlando, it wnlink'd itſelf, Shabſpeare! 

UNnLYQuIFIED. adj, Unnielted ; undiſ- 
ſolved. TONES een 
Theſe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the 

melted matter rigid and ani quiſicd, floating in it 

like cakes of ice in a river. Aan. 

To UnLY AP. v. ... 

To diſburden; to exonerate; to free 
ike an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, ' 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches RP 1 
And death wnloadeth thee. ' © * Shak Deares 

Vain man, forbear, of cares um thy mind; 

Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears towind, 
Some to unlaad the fertile branches run. 47 von 

2. To put off any thing burdenſome, 

To you duke Humphry muſt unlaad his grief, 
2 „ | =  Shakſpeare, 
| ge” my tongue unload NA 2 bur- 

: CE iS » (MN | are. 

To UnLlo'cx. v. qa, Is 4 I. . 

1. To open what is ſhut with a lock 

I have ſeen het unlocſ her cloſet, take forth pa 


1 She ſprings u light. 
* Unlocks the door, ee breath, 


. 


s 


Succeſs in things umi , e 7 
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The dyiog ſaw, and igftruments of death. 
KOT FHIT #1 43 Yo þ To . 


Shah peare, 
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2. To open in general. 


not too much tu have ſerved his generation. 


pe 
N 
"allowed hit fuitwith all means of unhoneſt ſervants, 
ute promiſes, and each thi 


UNL 
4s #*+,; 1 7 if, 8 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, | 


Lie all unlc'd to your occaſions.” * Shakſprare, | 


«= 133 and unlor ' her al my heart, 
wn, with à graif of mando welbreſoly'd, - * 


and is an advantage to cold clays, in that it 
wWarms them, and unlocht their binding qualities. 
ö a Mortimer. 
A lisivium of quick- lime unlocꝶt the ſalts that are 
. entangled in the viſcid juices of ſame ſcorbutick 
So. A „ Arbutb not. 
Thy foreſts, Windſor! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be prefent, ſylvan, maids ! - 
Unlect your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. Pope. 
UNn1o'cxtD. adj. Not faliened with a 
N 1 4 
UnLo'oxeD. adj, Unexpected; not 
Unro'orty for. { foreſeen | © 
© "Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the 
king of Pontus Had not come wrilovted for to their 


| ſuccour. , eee 4004 ul Sidney. 
© How much and. fo is this 


25 expedition! 
n S hatſpeare. 
my God, I pray him 

you may live your natural age, 


That bone of 


But by ſome unlool d accident cut off. Sbalſpeare. 
Whatſoever is new is anlooted. for z and 2 it] 


mends ſome, and pares others. 
477 From that high hope, to what relapſe 
ul ted. for are we fall'n ! Paradiſe Regained, 
„ Vaur affairs I have recommended to the king, 
but with «unlocked ſueceſs. .. Denham, 
Nor, fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 
. She comes n/ook'd for, it (he comes at all. 


that 7 unlogſe, is properly wo bind. 
Nan Vork, unlogſe your long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shakſ. 
Phe weaky wanton-Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlegſe his am' tous fold; 
And, like a de- drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. 1 Sbalſpeare. 
Turn bim to any cauſe, of policyz  _ 
The gordian kaot of it he will ee, 


liae as his garter. 
* <6, 5 It reſted in you, 


T' unlogſe this tied- up juſtice when you pleas d. 


1 l Shakſpeare. 1 
The latchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy ws ſtoop 
down atid-xr:/voſe. 5 e e, 


e (Would ſpend all histime in tying indentri- 
cable knots only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe that 
ſhould attempt. to,wnlogſe them, would be thought 


| ils? we; 249455 24 Decay of THety- 
ToUnuoo'ss. v. 2. To fall 
looſe all union and connection: 


Without this virtue, the publick union muſt; un- 


Je; the ſtrength decay and the pleaſure grow y 
| 5 Collier. || 


uſed, ] 
eb mbit of | 


; Fajnt, w hed $2 Ho pF 5 . 
Unio'sxBLs. ad. [A word rarely 
Not to be loft, td fn 
Whatever may be ſaid of the 
atoms, yet divers parts of matter may compoſe bodies 
that oor 
Junta po ition |: ting . 
-, Whereby the air, and other 
them, age engl, 


Unro Vo, 44 hs 1 ound,” X 


ids that might diſſi- 
75 Boyle. 
#.7.5 v5 + 46% 1 
* As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zeſmage, 
. though. reaſon there was to love Palladius, yet could | 
not ever perſuade her heart to yield with that pain to 
E as they feel, that feel anleved love. Sidu. 
© What though | be not fortunate ; * 


/ \Byt alf wok, to g 1 ut 
1 Was rally love a and ſuperci- 
1 e e , Clarendon. 


ron. 5 
UnLoyzifngss, 3. /. Unamiableneſs ; 
ity to create love. 
eld an, growing only in age and affection, 
x elſe that might help 


cuntetrail his own unlevelineſi. Sidney. 


% 


I& * 3 U 
There Teems by this word 


\UxLo'vixc. adj. 
1. 5 eaſily have ſhook off all her ſnares. Milton. 


Pope. 
Ta UnLoo'ss.. v. 4. Jo looſe, A ST 
perhaps barbarous and ungrammatical, 

the particle prefixed implying negation; 
| 4. Jll-omen'd;; inauſpicious. 


Unrvsr sos. adj, Wanting ſplendour; 


Sbalſpeare. 


in pieces; to 


— 


no ather-cement 0 unite them, than the 
tion and reſting y «my of their parts, | 


"IRE e 


N M 
1 y more 
intended than barely negation. , See Un- 


LOVELINESss. pe Fs 
Unkind; not fond, * 
Thou, bleſt with a goodly fon, 
conſent to diſinherit him; 


Didſt yield 
UxLUCKILY. adv. 
ill luck, Rags 
Things have fallen out ſo znluckily, 1 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. 


Shakſpeare. 
An ant dropt wnlackily into the water. . L' Eftr. 


Unfortunately ; | by | 


A fox unluckily crofling the road, drew off a conſi- 
derable detachment. | 5 Addiſon. 


UnLu'cxy. adj. 


This word is 
lightly vexatious. - | 
You may make an experiment. often, without 
meeting with any of thoſe unlucty accidents which 
make ſuch experiments miſcatry. Boyle. 
2. Unbappy; miſerable 
quent misfortunes. | 
Then ſhall I you recount a rueful cafe, 
Said he; the which with this zn/uchy eye 
L late beheld, ', 1 TION 
3. Slightly miſchievous ; miſchievouſly 
waggiſh. 


* 


” 


His doings #n/uckie, and ever unjuft, Tufer, 
Why, cries an unlucty wag, a leſs bag might 
have ſerved. D Eftrange. 
There was a lad, th* unluckicft of his crew, 
Was till contriving ſomething bad, but new. 
x ; 110 Fa King, 


When I appear, ſee you avoid the place, 5 
And haunt me not with that zz/ucky face. Dryden. 


wanting luſtre. 

Should I join gripes with hands ; 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with ping in an eye, . 
Baſe and u/uftroxs as the ſmoky light * 
That's ſed with ſtinkingtallow., . Shakſpeare. 


To UnLu'rs. . 4. To ſeparate veſlels 
cloſed with chymical cement. 
Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce 
of ſulphur, of ſo. ſulphureous a ſmell, that, upon 
the unlubing the vellels, it infected the room with a 
ſcarce ſuppontable ſtink. 333 
UNnMa'DE. adj. CER f 
r. Not yet formed; not created. 
Thou waſt begot in Demogorgon's hall, : 
And ſaw'{the ſecrets of the world aunmade. Spenſ. 
Then might'{ thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground as I do no-, 
Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. 
The firſt earth was perfectly unmade again, taken 
all to pieces, and framed. a-new. | 
3. Omitted to be made.. 
Vou may the world of more deſects upbraid, 
That other works by nature are ummade; 
That ſhe did never at her o expence 
A palace rear. 14 | 


"J 
-- 


Shak/p. 


. Blackmore. 


An interpreter ſhould give his author entire and 
unmaimed ; the diction and the verſification only 


are his proper province. a 1135 1400} 
UnMa'BABLE. 40%. Not poſſible. to be 


made. : a 7 42 1 | 
1f the principles or bodies ate unalterable, they 
are:alſo unmalable by any but a divine power. 
To UMA K E. 4.2. To deprive of former 
valities before p 


_ es dit og ; as p MIL 2 2 x 
Viito'v LY. 4%. That cannot excite wy | Does na 


orm or being 
\ They've made themſelves, and their fitneſs now 
4 a you, © 445 $9 OY 


i 


Which argu'd thee a moſt un/ovirg father. Shakf,/|" the man. 


1. Unfortunate; producing onhappineſs. 
generally uſed of accidents | 


- ſubje& to re- 


S penſer. 1 


His friendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to truſt ; | 


UnMa1MED.. adj, Not deprived. of any 


| * not make or unmale Uhings, to try er- 
: . 2 : B 7 
Empire { thou poor and deſpicable thing, rh: 
When ſuch as theſe make, or wnmake a king. 
= pu | D 4 by 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unh 
4g Locke. 
To UNNMA “N. v. a. MY 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities 
| ofa human being, as reaſon, 
What quite #nmann'd in fox? Sbokfpeare, 
| Groſs errors umman, and ſtrip them of the very 
principles of reaſon and ſober diſcourſe. South, 
2. To emaſculate. 


3+. To break into irreſolution; to deject. 
Her clamours pierce the Trojans' ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their ſears, 
. 
Ulyſſes vail'd his penſive head; ra 
Again anmann d, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed. 
UnmMa'nacBaBLE. adj. 


1. Not manageable ; not eafily governed. 
They'll judge every thing by models of their own, 
and thus are rendered wnmanageable by any autho- 
* that of abſolute dominion. Glanvilł. 
None can be, concluded manageable by the 
milder methods of government, till they have been 
thoroughly tried upon him; and if they will not 
prevail, we make no excuſes. for the obſtinate. 


1 5 Locke. 
2. Not eaſily wielded, 
UnMa'naGeD. 247. 
1. Not broken by 8 
Like colts, or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead 
bones and lifeleſs bock. Tayler. 
2, Not tutored; not educated. | 
Savage princes flaſh out ſometimes into an irregu- 
lar greatneſs of thought, and betray, in their. actions, 
an unguided force, and unmanaged virtue. Felten. 
IN MAN L IKE, a; C 4 
Unma'nLy, ae 


Pope, 


l 


{| 1, Unbecoming a human being. 


It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlils cruelty of man- 
Eind, who, not content with their tyrannous ambi- 
tion, to have brought the others“ virtuous patience 
under them, think their maſterhood nothing, with- 
out doing injury to them. Sidney. 
Where the act is unmanly, or the expectation 
contradictious to the attributes of God, our hopes 
we ought never to entertain. Collier. 
Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 

By: the greatneſs of the cry, it was the voice of 


— 


Zo 


man; though it was a very wz#manlike voice, ſo to 
{ON *: ot 4 73 . Sidney. 
Ne cuſtoms, . 
Though never ſo ridiculous, 5 | 

; Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 
C Shatſpeare. 
Th uis is in thee a nature but affected; | 

19, poor u7manly melancholy, ſprung | 
From change of fortune. Sbalſpeare. 
: 5 My ſervitude, ignoble, 

| Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton. 


_  Unmaniydread invades the French aftony'd, © / 
And ſtreight their uſeleſs arms they quit. Philips, 
Think not thy friend can ever ſteel the ſoft 
| Unmanly warmth and tenderneſs of love. Addiſon. 
Un n ED. ad/, Rude; brutal; un- 
%% ˙— OR I OR Pe I 
| | Yow have a ſlanderous, beaſtly, unwaſh'd tongue 
In your rude mouth, and ſavouring yourſelf, 
Unmanner d lord. hs Ben Jon ſon. 
| If your barking dog difturb her eaſe, | 
Th' anmanner ꝗ maleſactor is artaign'd., Dryden. 
Unma'NNERLINESS. . / Breach of ciyi- 
lity ; Hlbebaviour. | 
A ſort of #nmannerline/tis apt to grow up with 
young people, if not early teſtrainedz and that is a 
forwardnels to interrupt others ſpeaking, Locle. 
wMA&'NNERLY. adj. Ill-bred.;. pot. civil; 
not complaiſant. SR: 
;  - Sweetheart, 1 41 


3 „ 


| 


'U 


— ” 


UN M 
le call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe | 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility, Sbalſpeare. 

He will prove the weeping philoſopher when he 
grows old, being ſo full of «nmannerly ſadneſs in his 
youth, Shatkſpeare. 

Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itſelf, 
and fulſome to the reader, Dryden, 

A divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon among fine 
gentlemen ; or, if he fall into ſuch company, he is 
in continual apprehenſion that ſome pert man of 
pare ſhould break an unmannerly jeſt, and render 

im ridiculous. f Sift, 
UNMA'NNERLY. adv. Uncivilly, 

| Forgive me, 

If I have us'd myſelf anmannerly, > Shakſpeare, 

UNMANU'RED. adj, Not cultivated, 
| The land, | 

In antique times, was ſavage wilderneſs ; 
\- Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd. 

a Spenſer. 
UN MARK ED. adj. Not obſerved ; not re- 
garded. 


I got a time, unmarked by any, to ſteal away, 1 
cared not whither, ſo | mizht eſcape them. Sidney. 
This place unmark'd, though oft I walk'd the 

- green, : 

In all my progreſs I had never ſeen. 

Entring at the gate, conceal'd in clouds, 
He mix'd, uxmark'd, among the buſy throng, 
Borne by the tide, and paſs'd unſeen along. Dryd. 

Unmark'd, unhonour'd at a monarch's * 
| oe. 
- Unmarried. adj. Having no huſband, 
or no wife. 

Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt 
ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects, for they are 
light to run away. Bacon, 

- Huſbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids. 
| | - Dryden. 


Dryden. 


To Unma'sk. v. 2. 
1. To ſtrip of a maſk. 
2. To ſtrip of any diſguiſe. 
Wich full cups they had unmaſt' d his ſoul. 
| Roſcommon. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuſe us, yet a 
tranflation z»maſis them, whereby the cheat is 
tranſparent. Glanville. 
To UnMa'skx. v. #, To put off the maſk, 
My huſband bids me; now | will u. 
This is that face was worth the looking on. Shaiſp. 
Unma'sxzD. adj. Naked; open to the 
view. | 
O, I am yet to learn a ſtateſman's art; 
My kindneſs and my hate rm d I wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 


_ Unma'sTERABLE, 24. Unconquerable ; 
not to be ſubdued, 

The fætor is urmaflerable by the natural heat of 

man; not to be dulcitied by concoction, beyond un- 


ſavoury condition. Brown. 


 Unma'sTeRED. adj. 
4. Not ſubdued. 8 
2. Not conquerable. . 
Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaffer d i mportunity. Shakſpeare. 
He cannot his unmaſter'd grief ſuſtain, 
But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain. Dryden. 


UxNMATTCHABLEB. adj, Unparalleled ; un- 


valled. LL O99] 
we ſoul of Chriſt, that ſaw in this life the face 
of God, was, through fo viſible preſence of Deity, 
filled with all manner of graces and virtues in that 
unmatchable degree of perfection; for which, of him 

we read it written, that God with the oil of gladneſs 
© anointed him. Hooker. 


England breeds very valiant creatures; their maſ- 
Shakfpeare 


UxNMATC HED. adj. Matchleſs ; having | 
no match, or equal. 
That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
Ax each, unmaich'd, might to the world give law; 
Vol. II. 


tiffs are of unmatchable courage. 


UN M 


Neptune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould obey, | 
Held to them both the trident of the fea, Dryden. 
UnME'AN1xG. adj. Expreſſing no mean- 
ing; having no meaning. | 
With round, unmeaning ſace. 
Unmwt'anT, adj. Not intended. 
The flying ſpear was after Illus ſent 
But Rhetus happen'd on a death unmeant, Dryd, 
UnmMr/asURaBLe, adj, Boundleſs ; un- 
bounded, 
Common mother ! thou 
Whoſe womb vnmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all, Shalſpeare. 
You preſerved the luſtre of that noble family, 
which the unmeaſurable profuſion of anceſtors had 
eclipſed. Swift, 
UnxnMuYtlasuRED. adj. 
1. Immenſe; infinite. 
Does the ſun dread th' imaginary ſign, 
Nor farther yet in liquid zther roll, 
Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Loſt to the world, in vaſt, unmeaſur d ſpace ? 
| Blackmore, 
2. Not meaſured ; plentiful beyond mea- 
. co | 
From him all perfect good, unmeaſur d out, de- 
ſcends. Miltin. 
UN ME DDLEAD with, adj, Not touched; 
not altered. 
The flood -gate is opened, and cloſed for fix days, 
continuing other ten days unmeddled with. Carew. 
Unme/diTATED. adj, Not formed by 
previous thought, 
Neither various ſtyle, Ke 
Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 
Their Maker, in fit trains pronounc'd, or ſung | 
Unmeditated, Milton. 
UN METZ T. adj. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy. | 
Madam was young, unmeet the rule of ſway. 


Spenſer. 
For I cannot flatter thee in pride, Sbalſpeare. 
O my father! 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 


At hours unmeet, refuſe me, hate me, Shak/peare. 
Alack ! my hand is ſworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn 
Vow, alack ! for youth wnmeet, 
Youth ſo apt to pluck a ſweet, 
Its fellowſhip meet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould' diſlike. Milt. 
That muſe defires the laſt, the loweſt place, 
Who, though anmeet, yet touch'd the trembling. 


ſtring 
For the fair fame of Anne, Prior. 
UNMELLLOW ED. ah Not fully ripened. 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head «nmel/owy'd, but his judgment ripe. 
| | 8 Shakſpeare, 
UNNMELLT ED. adj. Undiſſolved by heat. 
Snow on Etna does unmelted lie, 
Whence rowling flames and ſcatter'd einders fly. 
Waller. 
UnMEe/NTIONED, adj, Not told; not 
named. 1 5 4 
They left not any error in government unmen- 
tioned or unpreſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt pa- 
thetical expreſſions. | Clarendon. 
Oh let me here ſink down | 
Into my grave, unmention'd and unmourn'd ! 


Southern, 
UnMe/acHanTABLE, adj, Unſaleable ; 
not vendible, | 


They feed on ſalt, unmerchantable pilchard. 
3 a | Carew , 


Pope. | 


I am wrmeet ; 


UnME/RCIFUL, adj. , $6.4 
i, Cruel; ſevere ; inclement, -:; - |... 


For the humbling of this w"mercifuf pride in the 
eagle, providence has found out a way, L Efranpe. | 
The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children at 
firſt ; but when experience has convinced them, by. 

the exquiſite pain it has put them to, how cruel 
and wnmerciful it is, they are airaid to touch it. | 
F 7 . ii E. 


Shakſpeare. : 


mixture. Not uſed. 


N 


Whatſoever doctrine repreſents God as unjuſt and 

ummereiful, cannot be from God, becauſe it ſubverts 

- the very foundation of religion. Rogers. 
2, Unconſcionable ; exorbitant, 

Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting ſub- 


jet was daily moleſted, but unmerciful demands 
were made of his applauſe, Pope. 


UnMe'RcCIFULLY. adv, Without mercy ; 
without tenderneſs, 
A litt'e warm fellow ſell moſt ummercifully upon 
his Gallick mzjeſty, Addiſon.” 
UNNMERCITUILNS ESS. 2. J. Inclemency ; 
cruelty ; want of tenderneſs. 
Conſider the rules of friendſhip, leſt juſtice turn 
into unmercifulneſs, a Taylor. 


UnME'RITABLE. d. Having no deſert, 


Not in uſe. 
Your love deſerves my thanks ; but my deſert, 
Unmeritable, ſnuns your high requeſt, Shakſpeare, 
Unmz'/kITED. adj. Not deſerved ; not 
obtained otherwiſe than by favour. 
This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour unmerited by me, who ſought | 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Milton. 
A tottering pinnacle znmerited greatneſs is. 
Government of the Tongues 
Unmsz'r1TEDNESS. 2. /. State of being 
undeſerved. | 
As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſs of God's love; 
we need but conſider, that we ſo little could at firſt 


deſerve his love, that he loved us even before we 
had a being. Boyle. 


UNNMILKED. adj. Not milked. 


The ewes ſtill folded with diſtended thighs, 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diftreſsful cries. Pope, 
UnmM1'/nDED. adj, Not heeded ; not re- 
gar ded, n | 
He was 
A poor, unminded outlaw, ſneaking home; 
My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. Shakſpe 
He after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded, ſlunk 
Into the wood. Miltg. 
Unm1'NDFUL. adj. Not heedful; not re- 
gardful ; negligent ; inattentive. 
| Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, unmindful of this law, 
To gaze on them. Spenſer. 
I ſhall let you ſee, that I am not uwnmindful of the 
things you would have me remember. _ Boyle, 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold; 
Who always vacant, always amiable, W 
Hopes thee ; of flattering gales bak 
Unmindful. al " Milton, 
Urmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
Aſter this mortal change, to her true ſeryanty | 
Amongk the enthroned gods on fainted ſeats. Milt. 
.. He, not wwmindful of his uſual art, 
Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part: 
Then roaring deaſts he tries. | ryden, 
When thoſe who diflike the conſtitution, are ſo 
yery zealous in their offers for the ſervice of theic 
country, they are not wholly anmiadful of their 
arty, or themſelves.  _ Swift, 
0 UNMI'NGLE. v. . To ſeparate thipgs 
mixed, = | 
It will z:ming/e the wine from the water; the 


wine aſcending, and the water deſcending, facon, © 


UnMi'NGLEABL 8. adj. Not ſuſceptiye of 


The ſulphur of the concrete loſes by tht feemen« 
tation, the property of oil being uuminglcaBle, with 


water. „„ 4... » Boyle. 
The wnmingleable liquors retain their diſſinct 
- ſurfaces. | | enen. 


IUnNM' NL ED. adj, Pure ; not VIE by 


any thing mingled. W 
As eaſy may'ſt thou fall Foo Uh, 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 1 140 

And take unmingled thence your drop again, 1} 
Without addition or diminiſhing. ; . Sbalſpeare. 


Springs on high bills are pure and | 
is T aer 
His cup is full of pure and ngled wink 
b 0 of Nee, 


. mn ors 
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UNNM 
Peſſels of unmingled wine, 

- { Melliflucus, undecaying, and divine. 
Unis. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Paß, with ſafe, wimiry feet, .. 
Where the rais d pavement leads athwart the ſtreet. 
"Y LIEN ; | Gay. 
Unm1'TicaTED. 2%. Not ſoftened; & 
With pübliek accuſation, uncovered flander, un- 
mitigated rancour. p Shakſpeare., 
'UnMixte.:.Þad/. Not mingled with any 
-v ks 8 Aang! pure; not corrupted 
+ by additions. 1 

Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter. Sbaſſpeare. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; 


whereas the inſtauration gives the new, wnmixed 
otherwiſe than with ſome little aſperſion of the old. 


Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
Wich umi d joy, uninterrupted reſt. ' Reſcommon. 
What is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe anmixt ? 
| Milton. 


Thy Arethuſan fream remains unſoil'd ; 
Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 
++ x. Together out they fly, 


- 
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Inſeparable now, the truth and lie: _ 
And this or that anmixt no mortal ear ſhall find. 
MY At 3 nn Po g 
"Unuo'anzp. adj. Not lamented, my 
| Fatherleſs diftreſs was left unmoan'd; 4 
Vour widow dolours likewiſe be unuept. Shakſp. 
Unmor'sr. adj. Not wet. 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and wmoif, 
„Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. 


--Unmor'srentp. adj. Not made wet. 
Ihe incident light that meets with a groſſer li- 
' quor, will have its beams more or leſs interruptedly | 
reflected, than they would be if the body had been 
iel. | Ae 
NMOLE'ST 
Ace; free from external troubles, 
Cleopatra was read o'er, 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's ſelf, 
Stood nm ed on the ſhelf, 2 Prior. p 
* The fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, 
6 are ſupplied with every thing, unmolgfed by hopes 
78. | "Rogers. 


»& 49 Safe a 
stalt trad 

o Unmo'os, v. . 

: I, To looſe from land 


| 94 anchors. x | 1 
We withthe'fificg morn out ſhips unmoor'd, 
And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard. 


* p- 
2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting 
1 anchor. . f 

Prior. 


Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmaor, 
* Ukwo'tAtizeD; adj, Untutored by mo- 


% Add jolly long - boat rows to ſhore. 
I lity. 1 2 gs .. ; ' 
This is Enſured fs the mark of a diſſolute and 
eee temper. = Neri. 
otToAGED, adj. Not mortgaged. 
e n 4 4 
* ; 4 1 ag* $* 7 | | 
YN DEE, Than tall. D+ 
/* Gere 
 Unuo/p7!1F1ED-; 44%. Not ſubdued b 
ſorro and ſeverities. 
conſcience reproach us with unmorr fd 1 | 
Rogers. 


my ſhore each wnmolefted ſwain 
th focks, or reap (ts bearded grain 


| 


he has repeated fo often, that at preſent 


ne * i the hope of an hypocrite. 
 Unaco'vraBLe. adi. Such as cannot 
»**xemoved or altered. _ - | 
. "*Whareit/bonbift the preciſe and uannwvenBle boun- 


| To Unmo/uLD. v. a. To change as to the 


: * ps ob Boyle. 
2D. adj. Free from diſturb. | 


Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 


. k * 
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ſcarce 4 fintzle gabel wnmorrgaged. Addiſon. | 


as! 


0 NN 


Vipers that do fly 


| 


The light, 


1 
oft under unmv'd falls do lie. May. 
Nor winds, nor winter's rage oer throws . 
His bulky body, but anmov'd he grows. Dryden. 


Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame fquares of the 
cheſs-board, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, 
or unmoved ; thee, perhaps, the cheſs-board hath 


been carried out of one room into another, Locke, | 
2. Not changed in reſolution. | 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 3 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd. | Milton, 
3. IR affected; not touched with any pal- 
On. Fa | | 


Cæſar, the world's great maſter and his own, | 


Unmov'd, ſuperior ſtill in every ſtate, 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. Pope, 
4. Unaltered by paſſion. | 
I meant to meet | 
My (ate with face znmov'd, and eyes unwet. 
Dryden 
Unmo'yrinc. adj. 
1. Having no motion, L 
The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had con- 
tinued unactive, unmouing heaps of matter. Cheyne. | 
2. Having no power to raiſe the paſſions ; 
unaffecting. | 


form, 
5 : Its pleaſing poiſon | 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the 1nglorious likeneſs of a beaft 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, 
Character'd in the face. Milton, 


Unmo'urNED, adj, Not lamented ; not 
-deplored.  _ 
| O let me here fink down 
- Tnto my grave unmiention's and unmourn'd. Southern, 
To UNMVU IE. v. 4. To put off a co- 
vering from the face. | 
Uni fre, ye faint ſtars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon, 


And diſinherit chaos, that teigus here | 
In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades; Milton. 


Uxsmv/s1CAL. adj. Not harmonious ; not | 


pleaſing by ſound. 
Let argument bear no mm cal ſound, 
Nor jars interpoſe, facred friendſhip to grieve. 
Ben Jun ſon. 
One man's ambition wants ſatisfaRion, another's 
avarice, à third's ſpleen 3 and * diſcord makes u 
the very unmuſica! harmo our murmurs, 
1 8 Decay of Piety, 


To looſe from a 


| muzzle. 

Now unmuxxle your wiſdom. Sbalſpeare. 
Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 

83 it with all th! «nmuzz/ed thoughts 

The tyrannous heart can think? * Shakſpeare, 


UNE D. 4j. Not mentioned. 


Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
+ Unnam'd in heawv n. Milion. 
Unna'TURaL. adj. VV, 
1. Cotitrary to the laws of nature; con- 
trary to the common ĩnſtincts. 
Her offence | 
M.uſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it. Sbatſpeare. 


People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile 
affections on the other, have made an wnratural 
divorce between being wiſe and good. Glanville, 
"Tis irreverent and unmatural, to ſcoff at the infit- 
mities of old age. > © 1 Eflrange, | 
2. Acting without the affections implanted. 
by nature. | 
OA Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving ehildten is earoll'd 
In Jove*s own book), like an wnna/ural dam, 


| 


| 


* 


une of that ſpecies. 2 
* Un noVED. adj. | 
|  - ” y, Not put out A one place into another, 
- | 22 


Un xz'ces8arv. adj. Needleſs; 


i 


Te UN NEVER. v. 4. To 


DN 
Foreed:; not agreeable to the real fate 


of perſons or things; not repreſenting 
nature, 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ſeri. 
ous poem are nauſeous, becauſe they are unnatural, 
Would any man, who is ready todie tor love, deſcribe 
his paſſion like Narciſſus ? Dryden. 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are 
carefully to be avoided ; the firſt, are ſuch as are 
affected and unnatural; the ſecond, ſuch as are 


LD 


— 


mean and vulgar. Addiſen. 
Unna'TURALLY, adv. In oppoſition to 


nature, 


All the world have been frightened with an appa- 
rition of their own fancy, or they have moſt wnnatu. 
rally conſpired to cozen themſelves. Tillotſon, 


UNNA'TURALNESS, #. J. Contrariety to 


nature, 


The God which is the Cod of nature doth never 
teach unnaturaineſs. Sidney, 


 Unxa'vicaBLE. adj. Not to be paſſed by 


veſſels ; not to be navigated, 
Pindar's annavigable ſong 
Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours along. 
Cowley, 
Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
© In that ann able ſtream were drown'd. Dryden, 
Let wit her fails, her oars let wiſdom lend; 
The helm let politick experience guide: 
Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd bark ſhall ride 
| Down ſpreading fate's unnavigable tide. . Prior. 
The Iudian ſeas were believed to be wnavigable, 
; Arbuthnet, 


Unne'CessSARILY. adv. Without neceſ. 


ſity; without need; needleſsly. 
Jo abrogate, without conſtraint of harm thereby 


| - arifing, had been to alter unnecefſarily, in their 


jodgment, the ancient received cuſtom of the whole 
church. . Hooker, 
'Tis highly imprudent, in the greateſt of men, 
- neceſſarily to provoke the meaneſt. L'Eftrange, 
Theſe words come in without any conne tion with 
the ſtory, and — 5 .; Broome, 
Unns'cEsSARINESS, 2. /. Needleſſneſs. 
Theſe are ſuch extremes as afford no middle for 
induſtry to exiſt, hope being equally out-dated by 
the deſperateneſs or unueceſſarineſi of an undertak- 
ing. | Decay of Picty, 
not 


wanted; uſeleſs. 
The doing of things wnreeefſary, is many times 
the cauſe why the moſt neceſſary are not done. 
N Holter. 
Thou whore ſon zed; thou arneceſary letier. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by tea or 
land, not be laid by as perſons unnect ary for the 
time. ">. ee. 
Lay that unneceſſary fear aſide; 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 
Unneceſſary eoinage, as well as unneceſſary revi- 
val of words, runs into affectation 3 a. fault to be 
avoided on either hand. | Dryden. 
They did not only ſhun perſecution, but affirmed 
that it was unneceſſary for their followers to bear 
their religion through ſuch fiery trials. Addiſcn. 
Unxs 1'GHBOURLY, adj. Not kind; not 
ſuitable to the duties of a neighbour. 
Parnaſſus is but a barren, mountain, and its inha- 
ditants make it more ſo by their #nncighbourly de- 
pottment. „„ Sue Garth, 
UnxEe1i/cHBOuRLY,. adv. In a manner 
not ſuitable to a neighbour; with male- 
volence; with mutual miſchief. 
Iheſe two chriitian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in-a vein of league, 
'Aad doi to ſpend it ſo unneighbeurly.... Shakſpeare. 
UnN#z'RVATE. adj. . Weak; feeble, A 
bad word, | | 
Sc⸗ealiger calls them fine and lively in Muſes; 


but abject, unner vate, and unharmoulous in Homer. 
* a Broome. 


weaken; to eu- 


| 


feeble, 


Should now eat up her-own- Shakſpeare, 
* If the tyrant were, | 
Tos ſon ſo noble, ſo-wnnaturaly . 

wy What will he be to us? Denham. 


— 


| 


UNO 
The precepts are often fo minute and foll of cir. 
cumſtance', that they weaken and wnnerve his 
verſe. Addiſon. 
Ux NEN VE D. adj, Weak; feeble, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſward 
The wnnery'd father falls. Shakſpeare. 
UNNI TH. |} adv. [This is from un and 
UnNe'THEs. ead, Saxon, ea; and 
ought therefore to be written zucath. 
Scarcely ; hardly; not without difficulty, 
Obſolete, 
Diggon, I am ſo ſtiffe and ſtanke, 
That unnetb 1 may ſtand any more; 
And how tbe weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 
. Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenſer. 
A ſhepherd's boy, 
When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 
Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent ; 
So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 
That now znnetbes their feet could 'em uphold. 


; Spenſer. | 
Unno'bLe. adj, Mean; ignominious ; 
ignoble. 
I have offended reputation 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. Shakſpeare, 


Unno'Tted. adj, 
1. Not obſerved; 


not 
heeded, 


not regarded ; 
| They may jeſt, | 
Fill their on ſcorn return to them wrroted, 


- Shakſpeare. 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, e 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd; 
Where the free gueſt annoted might relate, 
If haply conſcious of his father's fate. Pope. 
2. Not honoured. 
a A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
- Unwept, umnoted, and for ever dead. P 
-UxNU/MBERED. adj. Innumerable, 
The ſkies are painted with znxumber'd ſparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shak/. 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, 
and our minds the hives of unnumbered cares and 
ions. Ratcigh, 
Of various forms, unnumber'd ſpectres, more 
Centauts, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. 
| | Dryden, 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes the excites, 
With ſtars annumber d. i 
UdosB' TED. ad}. Not obeyed, 
— „ au, 
Uaworſhippꝰd, unobey d, the throne ſupreme, Milt. 
U vo IZ C TED. adj. Not charged as a 
fault, or contrary argument. 


Prior. 


— 


What will he leave wnodje&ed to Luther, when 


he makes it his crime that he defied the devil? 
 Unonsno'x10us. adj. Not liable; not 
_. expoſed to any hurt. 
So unobnoxious now, {he hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to ſin is loth. Donne. 
| Ia fight they ſtood 
.  Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain'd. Milton. 
. Unonsx'qQu1ousNness. z. /. Incompli- 
ance; diſobedience. 8 
They make one man's particular failings, eon- 
fining laws to others z and convey them as ſuch to 
their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſname all an- 
eb/equiouſneſt to their incogitaney, preſumption. 


i ; „ 
Uno sNAVABLE. adj. Not to be ob. 
ſerved; not diſcoverable. | 
A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the ſame 
which, when entire, freely tranſmitted the beams 
of light, acquiring by. contuſion a multitude of 
minute fur faces, refles, in a confuſed manner, 
©  *Iittle and fingly aeb/ervable images of the lucid 
' "body, that from a diaphanous it degenerates into a 
White body. 150 .- + Boys. 
 Unops2'r vant. djs 
1. Not obſequious. 
2. Not attentive, 


Z 


Tue unodſervand multitude way dave ſome geoe- | -The thrope of God dd. 


| 


\ 


UNO 


ral, confuſed apprehenſions of a beauty, that gilde 


the outſide frame of the univerſe. Glanville. 
NOBSE'RVED. adj. Not regarded; not 
attended to; not heeded; not minded. 
The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body, 
which is the principal cauſe of violent motion, 
though unobſerved, paſſeth without ſound. Bacon, 
They the Son of God, our Saviour meek, 
Sung victor ;z and from heavenly feaſt refitſh'd, 
Brought on his way with joy: he, wnob/erv'd, 
Home to his mother's houſe private return'd. 
Milton. 
Every 1 meteor is the ap- 
arance of aby znbſerved (tar, ſome. divine prog- 
bolt ick. a 4 Clanvill. 
Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 
And, wnobſ»r1'd, in wild meanders play'd. Addif. 


miſtake, and might have paſſed wnob/erved. 


Unosse'rvinc, adj. Inattentive; not 
heedful. 

His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our unohſerving 
criticks tell us, in the heat of any aQion ; but 
commonly in its declining. Dryden. 

UNO BSTRV“C TED. adj. Not hindered ; 
not ſtopped. 
Unobfirutted matter flies away, 


Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. 
Blackmore. 


obſtacle, 

Why ſhould he halt at either ſtation? why 

Not forward run in wnobftruttive ſky > Blackmore. 
UnxoBTa'tneD, adj, Not gained; not 
acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by 
deſire, which is motion towards the end, as yet 
wnobtained : fo likewiſe, upon the ſame hereafter 
received, it ſhall work alſo by love. Hooker. 


Uno'svious. adj. Not readily occurring. 


| 


—_. 


If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, we 


unoccupied, Ray 
The fancy hath power to create them in the ſen 
ſories, then xxoccupied by external a. hr 

| PR 


Unorre'npinG. adj, 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 

Thy awnoffending life I could not ſave ; | 
Nor weeping could 1 follow.to thy grave. Dryden. 
2. Sinleſs ; pure from fault. 

If thoſe holy and arofending ſpirits, the angels, 

veil their faces before the throne of Mis majeſty; 

with what awe ſhould we, ſinſul duſt and aſhes, ap- 

proach that infinite power we have ſo grievoully of- 

fended | 55 Rogers. 

Uno'rrgRED. adj, Not propoſed to ac- 

nee. : 

or the ſad buſineſs of Ireland, he could not ex- 

i preſs a greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on his 

part woffered or undone, Clarendon, 
To Uno'it.wv.a. To free from oil, 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 5 

Gueſſes his meaning, and un- the flaſk. Dryden. 


| 


| Uno'rgninc. adj. Not opening, 


Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, ; 
Curſe the ſav'd candle, and unepening door. Pope. 


7 fects. i 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the willing 
of it, but an imperfect velleity; and imports no 
more than n idle, aneperative camplacency in the 
end, with a direct abhorrence of the means. 
South, 


| Unoepro'seD. adj. Not encountered by 


any hoſtility or obſtruction. 
Proud, art thou met? thy hope. was to have 
reach'd E 
Tbe height of thy aſpiring, x»oppor'd, 


- 


Milton. 


Had I erred in this caſe, it had been a well- meant 


Atterbury. | 


| Unor1'GINAL, 


UnossTzu'ctivs. adj. Not raiſing any | 


Of all the metals, not any ſo conſtantly diſcloſeth 
its 2-:0bvious colour, as copper. Basayle. 
Uno ccurIED. adj. Unpoſſeſſed. 


ſhall find all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, or 


4 


Uno'etRaTIVE. 2d. Producing no ef-. 


UN P. 


To evety nobler portion of the town 
The dk billows rol their reſtleſs tide 1 

In parties now they ſtruggle up and downs | 
As armies, unroppos'd, for prey divide. 

The people like a headlang torrent go, 
And every dam they, break ot overflow: 
But zppos'd they either loſe their force, 

Or wind ig volumes to their former courſe. Dryden, 
Uno'speRrLY. adj, Diſordered; Itte- 
gular, » Þ- 28 

Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every man 
would have his own faſhion ;” whereof What other 
would be the iſſue, but infinite diſtraction and - 
orderly confuſion in the church 2 Sanderſon, 


Uno'rDINARY. adj, Uncommon; un- 
uſual, Not uſed, 

I do not know how they can be excuſed from 
murder, who kill monſtrous bi:ds, becauſe of an 
znordinary ſhape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational ſoul or no, | Lorle. 


Uno'xcanizEeD, adj, Having no parts 
inſtrumental to the motion or nouriſh« 
ment of the reſt. 


It is impoſſible for any organ to regul 
much leſs may we refer this regulation to the 


lpirits, an unorganixed fluid, 
adj. Having no birth; 
Unor1'GInATED, ungenerated. 
[ toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untractable abyſs, plung'd in the Womb 
Of unoriginal night, aud chaos wild. Moltow. 
Ia ſcripture, Jehorah fignities, that God is un- 
derived, unoriginated, and ſelf-exiſtent. Stepbent. 
Uno'sTHODOX, %%. Not holding pure 
doctrine. | 
A fat benefice became a crime againſt its incum« 
bent; and he was fure to be unorthodox that was 
worth the plundering, Decay of Piety, 
'Uno'weD. adj. Having no owner, 
5 Eogland now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th“ teeth 
The unoted intereſt of pro „e , 
1555 Sbalſpeare. 


* 


[ 


i elf t 
i mal 
rety. 


— 


— 


ö 


UN OW NED. adj. 
1. Having no owner. . 
2. Not acknowledged; not elaimed, 
Of oight or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
\ Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt tlie perſon 
Of our wrozwned Zſiſter. A lion. 
O happy, «n0wn'd youths! your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog ſtar, and the winter's airz; 
While the rich iptant, auts'd with care and pain, 
'Thirtts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain, 
1 1 1 e 


* 
* 


To Unea'ck, v. a. | 
1. To diſbyrden ; to exonerate, 
I, the fog of a dear father murther'd, | 
Muſt, like a whore, wapack my heart with words, 
wy 4 hal] peare. 
2. To open any thing bound together. 
| He had a great parcel of zlaſſes packed up, which 
when he had wnpacked, a great many cracked of 
o Boyle. 
Unra'Cx8D. adj, Not collected by un- 
law ful artifces. N 
1 The knight 
n leave him to the fury 
- Of juſtice, and an unpack'd jury. Hudibras, 
Uxr AD. adj. | | OO 
r. Not diſcharged,  _ 1 * | 
Receive from us æ « e tribute not wnpaid. Milton, 
Nor hacatomb/wllain, nor vows unpaid, F 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dite contution bring. 


. 


\ 


| What gan atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhade! 
Thy tate unpity'd, and thy, Pope, 


"ty y rites arpaid ‚ 
2. Not receiving dues or debts, 

How often are relations neglected, and tradeſmen 
wnpaid, for the ſupport of this vanity! Collier, 
hh“ embroider'd ſyit, at leaſt, he deem's his 

prey | | od "It; 
That ſuit, an unpaid br ſoatch'd away, Pope, 
, * A 2 * k ; 


lb 


* 95 UN . "UNP - _-UNÞP 
9 Ur Fats... That for Uhich eo AED. ach. Undivided; 0 (To Unez'orLs, u. a. To depopulate; to 


4 Pries is hot yet given; taken on * rated. 0 of inhabitants. 
Richer, than-doing nothing for a bauble Too 1 
Prouder, then ruſtling in un for ſilk. 85 k . I. ace 3 . 
k 'v þ An q * | Becomes mind blackn. . 5 or un parted "Y 1 — antique times was ſavage wilderneſs : 
NPA un . — * no pain. Hy Prior. "_ opled, unmanur'd. , "RE 
| oo unequal work we | ] 1 : 
S e aj. Been; hone, Not | St ar Feten ere der 
ainſt unpain d, impaſſive/ - Milien 8 Long after; now unpeopled, and untrod. 
UnyA INFUL. adj, Giving no pain. 1 Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and an- The loft een ee the "SIM — 
ws g no p | rial examination Sanderſon. } Ae 
© This is generally called hard, which will put us Vet few, and ſtrangers, in th' unpecpled place, 
* 8 mo ſooner than change figure; and that ſoft, 2 . rr. adv. Equally ; , indif- | ERP be es "Obs ydew 
which changes the tuation of its 0 _ Hem thirky-ave years old, a doct 1 
Urte and wnpainful 8 n 1 & 5 2 it n for you to err; fift #npar- _—_ and eminent for his religion and b. 
, NPA'LA F : ally your on hearts, whether it be force of rea- t his raſhneis and i Ignorance may not le th 
$ £15 * * Nouſeous; dil-. ſon, or vehemeney of affection, which hath bred commonwealth, e Ae. 
Wk an . to 3 ne. ie] | 9 3 5 | * Hooker, 44 — = SS; IVI 7 adj. Not obſerved; act 
„ Mumbling to make the croſs-grain's thiſtles paſs, - - 22 | #*.-4 not entibly diſcoy ered; not 
e e eee, . 
E pric s of un 4 _ 7 a. T „ IC ail not do ACC in? to es. WI 4 
if | ood man i de no more difturbed 115 theſe things, ſhajl be made not only unpaſſable for not ak umpercetved ſhakes 8 
if 35 ds of correction, than by ſecing his friend | men, but moſt hateful to wild beaſts.” Eber. To find where, Adam ſhelter'd, took his wa 
N tl 1 phyſick, | er., 1 are vaſt and «npaſſable mountains, which | Not unpercei d d ot Adam. . Mites 
| NP 4 40 ONE b. adje 'Unequalted ; ow k 4b neue and worn of no mortal has — * Ido Sally Changing, by — I'll watte, . 
Sti roun 1 
| 1.5 . matched.” You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man of | And feel Pg felt trom lie, 3 hwy 
| Y , t away. Dryde 
4 Cither yolraparagen's wiftes js ag or ſhe's 3 already; you are thereby building a moſt , bs; wala 
|| 1 | Y3 y y- 8 18 the heav'ns with Ras were hun 
| ' wo d by a trifle. Shakſpeare.. | Hable barrier againſt all improvement. Watts, | 7 B 
= . - vere RALLELED, 44). Yds matched; 2. Not current; not ſuffered to paſs, , = Ol in pleaſing taſks we wear the da,, 
3 not to be matched ; 3 no equal. 7 Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make all | While ſummer ſuus roll znpercein'd away. Pope, 
| po I date been & which i is lichter than that ſtandard, os” . UNPERCE'IVEDLY. adv. do as not to be 
FT * The book of bingo at * 1 err adj. Free ls . ef 2 | 
wi 1 , , p 2 N 8 
1 5 War tee, clime had heide Unya's819NATED. tt ſion ; ; calm; * ciated — — Bürde armen, l = 
* ity ſo unpαralle | 0 Milton. | partial. UNE“ RF ECT. adj. [ imparfait, Fr. . 


2) | pot agaly ty tan, upon receiving He attended ihe king into Scotland, and-was fectu, Latin, ] Incomplete. 
np ny nom one, ſors a counſellor in that kin 29 z where, as I Apelles“ prfture of Alexander at Epheſus, and 


who he thought had given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion 
of another. 15 1 225 iſor, | have been ipſtructed by unpaſſianate men, he did his Venus, which he left at his death unperfect in 


| himſelf with fingular ſweetneſs. Watt 
1 0 fact vn arkllel'd Charles! beſt of kings! | carry 8 ofton. | Wp were the chietett. Heucham 
| P More ſober heads have a ſet of miſeonceits, which a 
| is What har the . 6 6 Rrous influence Philips are as abſurd to an x»paſſimated reaſon, as thoſe to 120 PERFECTNESS, 7, 7. Imper tection ; 3 
l Vo -ad, N unbiaſſed ſenſes. Glanville, incompleteneſs. 
| Unx A'RDONABLE: dj[inperdmable, F Fr. The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly | Virgil and Horace ſpying the unperfecincſi in 
l Irremiſſible. | to be avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, Ennius and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer 
1 a 8 3 in him an eurer 2 and ance words, but alſo hogs and in 3 and Euripides, brought poetry to per _ : 
[| ? r any thing; in us as intolerable, that we ſu e. cham, 
' any.thing to remain uoaltered, © Hooker, Unea'sS10nATELY. adv, Without paſ- Us PERFO'RM ED. adj. Undone; not done, 
tis a fault too /#pardenable. ' Shakſpeare. | ſion. . ood law without execution is like an unper- 
The kinder the maſter, the. more anpardonable | Make us wipa/ſionately to ſee the light , fume 5 Taler. 
77 bibel ene | wh religion. vg Charles, Unepe's1sHABLE. adj. Laſting to perpe- 
7 4 8 ul * e Rune, UxrA THD. adj. Untracked ; unmarked | - - tuity ; exempt from decay. 
g | by paſſage. We are ſecured to reap in another world everlaſt- 
4 ee RDON ABLY. adv. Beyond Fer A courſe more promiſing, ET + ing, generale lelicities. Hammond. 
=. neſs. Than a wild dedication of yourſelves | | Unes'sjuRED. adj. F ree from perjury. 
1 | Eo 4 4 Diher's PK PIES TOES theſe” 3 os - RAY To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores; diets ſe „ve. of death ; thou cantt not die unperjur d, 
yy Fal 0 wick dio e 8 been un- Uns miei 3 Not 938 Thy vows are unaccomplih d love behind, be, 
. wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. AWNED. ad/. ot g1ven to e. 2 Iyaen. 
N . He roll'd his eyes, that EE d huge 2 UNPERPLEXED. adj. Diſentangled; not 
vs PA RDON ED. 275 b Where yet, unpaWwn d, much learned lumber ho * embarraſſed. | 
| 1. Not forgiven. F In learning, lite ſhould be propoſed to the miad 
ter know wethatour NY ſhall not If night To Urra“ . v. a. 70 undo. A low. atone + and that being fully maſtered, proceed to 
5 ; _ laden with thoſe ESTES ludicrous word. ide gent 0 path Wan limple, un- 
propos oſed to et to-morrow ? wks Pay ber the debt yo . her, and unpay a. perplexed propoſition. , | Lecke, 
a, #+* . diſ charged; not cancelled * a *villany you have done the one you may do Unrexs PIR BUE., adj... Not to be emit- 
* Pardon. en „ and the ee ted through the pores of the ſcin. 
returning into eu, hath | c pen , Bile i is then Fanperſpirable of animal fluids. 
q royed that opinion. leigb BAT F 4 wal 77 Quarrelſome; in. Arbutbnor. 
a'xpoxinG. ach. Not es | clined to diſtur the er of Urn bo en 44%. Inexorable; not 
, "Care, ©, ths unpard ning prince, whom tears . to be erſuaded. y 


Lord, purge out of our hearts thoſe unpeaceable;| les fladiag bis ſiſter's ä melancholy, 


5 who fully by lion's law; wy | rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, crucl ſpirit thr hi 
i 5 a apy . rs, by no fubmiſſion Lo. 5 thoſe prides and Rugs, judging 2 1 r REA 4:4 = I Its Nd bo L gg 


| Rends all alike, the penitent and proud]. Diyden. x - demning, and deſpilirig of others.” — Hammond. | Une e'T&R1 FI 760% adj,” Not «turned to 


a | The defign is to reſttain men from things which 
5 A mip — 9 RAE : = make them miſerable” to themſelves, ee * a f 
1 113 — . ge or tu by 0 15 U troubleſome to the "To | lot . concen pl = ban Fe re main 
13 r {To Unyz's, v. 4. pan. | a er 
1 2 was of that wg repchenin cloſed with a 225 thing | E in as Wood, and were Never yer he 
4 "them or the wrpar/iamentarineſs of their temon- 7 FOWN. 
3 . 5 Sos in print: ' Clatendan. | \ - Us 4. 17255 onthe hodſe's vy 5 + UxyAtuose' nie r adj.” Unſuitable to 


| the 
4 77 f 2 rules iloſophy, or righ ; 
„ RLIAMENTARY: @ adj  Courrary ic Une ENSIONED, dy. Not kept in de. Vour . 


the rules of parliawent. pendance by a et that the brain h 
_. : The ſecret of all this: upprecedented proceeding 1 Could abend ileau lach in honeſt ſtrain , ons — hw which, eb 0 ; 5 be 
8 * their maſters, they muſt not impute to their] Flatt'rers and bigets, ev'n in Louis reign; _ f hey 1eceive from the = Irits 2 3 
= . freedom in debate, but to that unparliamentary And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 4 reſpondent idea. 2 to fo 
mie of ſetting 45 * upon their ſhoulders, |. POE as no man's heir or fave? | Te became bim whocreated them to ſet them io | 


% g 
1 b 1 3 0 


. n . wo , - . * 


= | "IO "_ J e | * eee eee 


UNP 


72 for any other origin of the world, or to pretend that 


t might ariſe out of a chaos by the mere laws of na- 
+ cow 6 +4 " Newton. 
UxzniLoso'enically. adv, In a man- 


ner contrary to the rules of right reaſon. 
TY forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all things, 


and diſcourſe moſt wnþhileſophically, abſurdiy, and 
© unſuitably to the nature of an infinite being; whole 
influence muſt ſet the firſt wheel a- going. South. 
UnrHiloso'eHICaLNESS. 2. /. Incon- 
. gruity with philoſophy. _ 
I could diſpenſe with the anphiliſephicalneſi of 
+ this their hypotheſis, were it not unchrittian. 
A + {+4 {+173 Nory ts. 
To UnyniLo'soPH1zE. v. a. To degrade 
from the character of a philoſopher, A 
word made by Pope. | 


_ Our paſſions, our intereſts flow. in upon us, and 


unpbiliſopbixe us into mere mortals. Pope. 

Une1t'RCEeD. adj.,, Not penetrated ; not 
eee. | * . 

The unplered ſhade imbrown'd the noontide 

5 bow'rs. OH ES EASY ee Milton. 

True Witney broad-cloth with its ſhag unſhorn, 

© Unpierc'd, is in the laſting tempeſt worn. Gay. 

UnP1'LLARED, adj, Deprived of pillars. 


See the cirque falls! th' wnpillar'd temple nods ?: 


Streets pav'd with heroes! Tiber choak'd with 
gods! . P. 
Une1i'LLowED.' adj, Wanting a pillow, 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her boltter now, 
Or *gainit the rugged bank of ſome broad elm 
Leans her #»pil/ow'd head fraught with ſad mo 
- Hon, 


Po Unyi'n. v. 2. To open what is ſhut 
| or faſtened with a pin. 
My love doth ſo approve him, 


5 That even his ſtubboraneſs, his checks and frowns, |- 


(Pr'ythee anpin me) have grace and favour in them. 


Shakſpeare. 


5 Unpin that ſpangled breaſt- plate that you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 


Who is the honeſt man? 
He that doth ſtill and ſtrongly good purſue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himſelf moſt true : 
20 Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 


Herbert. 


'UnerxxeD. adj. Not marked with eye. 


r aL 
© © Gabriel's pumps were all anpin#'d i' th heel. 


«a. + 


re, Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
luaſues his piteous aud wipiticd end. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
And full in all we could defixe, but days: 
Ke that is warn'd of this, and ſhall forbear © 
To vent a figh for him, or ſhed a tear; 3 
May he live long ſcorn'd; and unpity'd fall, 
And want a mourner at his funeral! -* Bp. Corbet. 
But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 


* Abſurd, unpity d, grows a publick jeſt. Reſcommon. 


He that does not ſecure, himſclt of a ſtock of re- 


putation in his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall un- 


Pitied in his adverſity. LH, ange. 
As the greateſt curſe that I can give, 
Unpitied be depos d, and after live. Dryden. 


As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds 1 mourn, 
Alike unheard, 22 and forlorn. 

Paſſion unpity d and ſucceſsleſs love, 
Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 
My ocher griefs. | © 4, Add 
- Unzi/rrruLLy. adv. Unmercifully ; with- 
out METCY, "$6. *. , 4 27 j 
le beat him moſt pitifully.., ,, + + 


Pope 


£5559 
—— Nay, HK he did not ; he beat him moſt anpiti- | 


. 18172 Shakſpeare. 
Un urrix c. dj. Having no compaſſion. 
To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 


f Lead on, unpilying guides! behold your ſlave. 
i; 


FI. 
* 


1 n 
1 „„ 11 


That ever blotted paper. 


e. 


TONES | 7 Shakſpeare 
_ Une1'rind. adj. Not compaſſionated ; 
not regarded with ſympathetical ſorrow. 


Shakſpeare, 


Addiſon | 


| UnyL.r AN. 


| UneLo'weD, 4%. Not plowed.” 
+. + 1 Granville 


UNP. 
UNPLa'ceD, ag}. © Having no place of de- 
pendance, | Tl N 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'dz 
UnyLa'cut. adj. Not tormented. 
Ladies, that have your feet . 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 
f | | Shakſpeare. 
UnPLa'nTED, adj, Not planted ; 3 
taneous, x83 
Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. Muller. 
UxPLa'/UsS1BLE, &dj. Not plauſible ; not 
ſuch as has a fair appearance. __ 
There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies z 
and that being, v pou very unpopular and unplaufible 
reaſons, immediately diſſolved, thoſe tive ſubhdies 
3 as if an act had paſſed to that pur- 
poſe. | 
I, under fair pretence of friendly erids, 
And well plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, 
Baited with reaſons not wrplauſible, © 
Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, 
And hug him into ſnares. Milton. 
UneLavs:ve. adj. Not approving, 
Tis like he“ queſtion me, | 
Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent on him. Sha?/, ' 
UnyLza'sant. adj. Not delighting ; 
troubleſome ; uneaſy, | | 
Their ſk+lfvl ears perceive certain harſh and un- 
Pleaſant diſcords in the ſound of our common pray- 
er, luch as the rules of divine harmony, ſuch as the 
laws of God cannot bear. | Hooker, 
O ſweet Portia! 

Here are a few of the zxpleaſani'/} words 
Shakſpeare, \ 
Wiſdom is very unpleaſant to the unlearned. 

| Eccleſiaſticus. 

Upon Adam's diſobedjence, God chaſed him out 

of paradiſe, the moſt delicious part of the earth, into 
ſome other, the moſt barren and wnpleaſant. 

; ; | vodward, 
UxyLEa'sAnNTLY, adv. Not delightfully ; 
j uneafily. 

We cannot boaſt of good-breeding, and the art of 
lifez but yet we don't live wnp/caſantly in primi- 
tive fimplicity and good humour, oe. 


Pope. 
| 


| 


| UnyLea/sanTxEss. 2. /. Want of qua- 


lities to give delight. 
As for unpleaſanincſi of ſound, if it doth happen, 
the good of men's ſouls doth deceive our ears, that 
we note it not, or arm them with patience to endure 
it. | Hooker. 
Many people cannot at all endure the air of Lon- 
don, not only for its zp/eaſantneſs, but for the ſuffo- 
cations which it cauſes. Graunt. 
All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch company; 
the ſober for the hazards, and the jovial for the un- 
n of it. Covernment of the Tongue. 
NPLEASED, @adj,' Not pleaſed ; not de- 

lighted. 


Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 


Condemn'd to live with ſubjects ever mute, ö 

A ſalvage prince, wrpleas'd, though abſolute. Dryd. 
UneL#easNG, dj. Offenſive; diſguſting ; 
| giving no delight, b b 
N Set to dreſs this garden: | 
How dares thy tongue ſound this anplegſing ne ws? 
| 0 9 80 Shakſpeare. 
| Hence the many miſtakes, which have made 
learning ſo unpleqſing and ſo unſucceſsful. Milton. 
It all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair 


very unpleaſing. Bay den. 
Howe'er unpleaſing be the news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your impetious King. Dryden. 


cooforniny to the will t r 
The chiſel hath more-glocythao the pencil; — 
N Ins ſo hard an iuſtrument, and working upon {c 

| tant ſtuff, can yet Jeave ſtrokes of ſo geutle aps 


Xx 
b pearance. 4 » 1 Weutton 


* 
{ ” 
= 


Good ſound land that hath lain r n 


1 3 ; : 
. 


\ l 6 0 * 


Clarendon. J 7 


Than my unpleas'd eye feel your courteſy. SH. 


adj. Not eaſily bent; not 


UNP 


To Uner une. v. 4. To ſtrip of plumes; 
| ' to degrade. 9 

N In the moſt ordinary phenomena in nature, we 
ſhall find enough to ſhame confidence, and unplame: . 


dogmatizing. Glanville, 
Uxyor'T31caL. } adj, Not ſuch as be- 
UN TOR TIek. F comes a poet. 


Nor for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your «poetick nails. _. mr 
Unuſt ! why thould ydu, in ſuch veins, 
Keward your fingers for your brains? Bp. Corbet, 
UNPOLiSAED, adj. 


1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by attri« 
„ | $ 
Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona 
ſome part of the materials cut in fine forms, and 
ſome wnpoliſhed, doth conclude, that the ancients 
did leave the outward face of their marbies, or tree- 
ſtone, without any ſculpture, till they were laid in 
the body of the building. | Molten. 
He affirms it to have been the ancient cuſtom of 
all the Greeks, to ſet up unpoliſbed ſtones, iuſtead 
of images, to the honour of the gods, Sti/ling feet. 
2. Not civilized; not refined, 

Finding new words, Vaſes 

Such as of old wiſe bards employ'd to make 
Unpoliſh'd men their wild retreats forſake. Waller. 

Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matrons, big and bold, 

Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mould. Dryden. 
Uneoti'te, adj... [impoli, Fr. impolitus, 
Latin, ] Not elegant; not refined ; not 
| Diſcourſes for the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a 
plain method, and the reaſons ranged under the 


{ words, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly; however they 


may be now fancicd to ſound zxpo/ite, or unfaſhion- 
able. | | Waits. 
UnyFolLtu'TeD. adj, [impollutns, Latin. ] 
Not corrupted ; not defiled, | 
| Lay her i'“ ch“ earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 
{ May violets ſpring ! \ 
Till all converſe with heav'nly habitants 
Begin to caſt a beam on th* outward ſhape, 
The unpalluted temple of the mind, 
And turus it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 
»Till it de made immortal. Milton. 
Though umpolluted yet with actual ill, 
She half commits, who ſins but in her will. Dryd. 
.Uneo'eULAR, adj. Not fitted to pleaſe 
the people. 8 
The practices of theſe men, under the covert of 
feigned zeal, made the appearance of ſiucere devotion 


ridiculous and npepular. Addiſon, 
Unro'sxTABg#e. adj, Not to be carried. 


Had their cables of iron chains had any 
great length, they had been anportable; and being 
ſhort, the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in an 
ſtream of weather or counter-tide. Raleigh, 

Us rossz'ssED. adj, Not had; not held; 
not enjoyed. D 
. He claims the crown. 
Als the chair empty? is the ſword unſway'd 
Is the king dead? the empire wnpofſeſe'd * Shakf. 
Such vaſt room in nature wnpfſeſtd 
By living ſoul; deſert, and deſolate, 
Key to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 


- Each orb a glimpſe of light. Milten, 
| The cruel ſomething wnpoſſeſe'd | 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. Prior. 


* 


[Unross sss N. adj.” Having no poſ- 
palatforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their ugures, ſeſſion. Watte 
they had made things more regularly true, but withal | 


Thou unpoſſeſſing baſtard, Joſt thou think, 

. . That 1 would aud agaiult thee? Sbalſpeare. 
t UnyRa'CTICABLE,. adj, Not feaſible, 

© 1 tried ſuch of the, things that came into my 

thoughts, as were not in that place aud time unprac- 
\ licable, * Wa 14: e. 


Unyn4'crtistd. adj. 


: 


1. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience; ta; 


being in the ſtate of a novice. 
SHEEN of + The full fum of me 
tb an unleflon'd girly uuſchool'd, unpractit d. 


. . Shaiſpeare, 
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| * 3 HIM ae 1 N. P. ene Sb. A te ahi U N Pp ES I 3 1 N P 
6 Unpraflir'd, unprepar d, and ſtill ao. ſeele. Mili. A E . I 
. 1 . 1 y unprepared ſpielt; | UnpxoOri'NeD. . Hölgt⸗ 
e 0 am of Arm; Hg by 1 2 | fo No; heavens forſend. a 3 . NL ple, | | Unſpail'd call be 05 emed. 
And want the booth won e OI cha © MynopaperW act, corgegtng racks * tler holy limbs with any human bang, J 
| n ing arts. n. Was ſnatch'd away by the {wift hand of death. | And in a marble tomb laid in her native I 
| ve land. 


2. Not known; not familiar by — 


. by any ſettled notionsg‚ e ee cf Be cla morbus, and leap all civil bounds, 


| ET, ; 23 Comes ted, uni mplor'd, unſoug t. Milton. | Si I ere | 
\ A pute mind in a chaſte body is the--mother of ths S n LY, P NN le to a Rather than make wnprofited return. Shakſpeare, 


— — 


wiſdom, ſincere principles, and waprejudicate under- UNr zol Frick. adj, Barren 3 Not pro- 


r | ao wo naw ms: || duftive. 

g Une REJUDICED. adj, + Free from preju-| canon eg tary coor me 899 advan-| Great taine down many inſets, and render their 
dice; free from prepoſſeſſion ; not pre- nes ag cher e unprolifict, 22 a. 

occupied by opinion; void of precon- Unyrr'ncieLeD. adj, Not ſettled in UnePRo'M1SING., ad/. Giving no pro- 


miſe of excellence; having no appear. 


i 


„ ON ; Roſcommon. | 
His tender eye. by too direct a ray | + 1+ | UNyrRePA'REDNESs, 2. / State of bein I "nt . Dryden, 
Wounded, and e unprafiis'd day. Prior. unprepared. he | 8 Uxrao * adj. Uſeleſs; ſerving 
UnyrA'18zD, adj. Not celebrated; not | 1 believe my bee and eee to 1 T TOE” | 
| praiſed; „ 37, Rc { aſſert my rights, and, honour, make me the moſt} neegful offices andy Os 1 labours, 
1 g eee -- TheJand '-- guilty in their eſleem; who would not fo cafily have | Should he reaſon with Bodied; ton ha; =o 
4 | Isa antique times was ſavage wilderneſs f 4 5 4 declared a war againſt me, if I had firſt affaylted My fon Oneſimus 1 have — in - * 
Duapeopled, unmanur d, ugprov d, nc ; 9 1 King Charles. which in time paſt was to thee unprofitable 2 
p g . | penſer. NPREPOSSESSED. adj . Not prepoſſeſſed 5} now profitable to thee and me. Phil. m 
” | * n n ſor fame 5 Pp | not preoccupied, by notions. UP PR . 'T ey receive aliment ſufficient, and yet er 
. 9 a raid. . The urprepiſſaſſed on the one hand, and the than they can well digeſt; and withal ſweat out the 
| * $704 a h Regs b * ks wart Mitt { well.dif on dhe other, are affected with a due coarſeſt and unproſit able juice. Bacon. 
:+ Nox; fs a 4 the vel a veil dh ine t. fear of theſe things. _ Soph. It is better to fall honourably, than to ſurvive in 
Z een It finds the mind naked, and unprepoſſeſ/ed with} an wnprofirable and unglorious life. L' Eftrar: 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs entwine. - ar witht 'T „ ae E, arge. 
3 e Dryden. any former notions, and fo eaſily and inſenſibiy gains hen they who brothers? better claim diſown, 
U hoe tot ome nd 42 Kok Je ny |. vpon the aſſent. &r South, } Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, - 
 UNPREQA RIOUS, 2% ot dependant on Unexe'sszD. adj, 4 Sit nn pct gold, Dryden 
++ 25 0 1 $44.40 i 267-49 4 2364 4 : 2 ky 4 ; it ſhame a d ſo fill d : 
hone + 1 i» Not presst. nd forrow fill'd, 
The ftars, which grace the high expanſion bright, Thr N a For plotting an unpręfitable crime. Dryde 
| By theirown beams, and wnprecarions light, if 1- Have I my pillow left 4 tes 8 8 ho ox that waits the coming blow, EY 
At a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blackmore. la de Ades, pep td by human ſet, 5 d an n the plough. Dr yden, 
Unyzxg/caprntTED. adj. Not juſtifiable | Thy happy Phenix keeps bi hl i 4 th tears ſo dender, 
| 5 | un oy N happy Phenix keeps his balmy feat, Tickel.| As any heart, but nly her's could move 
4 by. any example. ee N ee ISS ot enforced. WITS 92? its * Z Trem ling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 
| Rn ſecret mi all — * crea 1 in. — left not a ers 1 rr unmen. Un there pour'd out ih- unprofitable flood, D. yd 
- their maſters » they muſt not im recdom. . tioned, or anprefſed, with t arpeſt and moſt] UNPRO'FITABLENESS. 2. /. Uſeleſſneſs. 
* 12 12 Ef e We Swift. _ plea epeions * 770 Clarendon. We are ſo perſuaded of the wt Erie of vole 
To Unegevi'ct, v. 4. To retrat pre- 2 ov Laker adj. a Not claiming 1 Bak you can but leave us where you find us g 
n . 3 |] | any diſtinctions. | I ut if you ſucceed, you increaſe the number of your 
Means I muſt uſe, thou ſay'ſt prediction elſe Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule} , Party. — Addiſon, 
** Will wpred, and fail me of ile thrones, Milton, | ovght to be a pleaſure but to undeceive and di. UNPRO'FITABLY, adv. Uſclefily ; with. 
|| NPREFERRED. adj. Not advanced. 2 — ra and unpreſending part * out advantage. 
Ta make à ſcholar him under, while he-is | . o PO EPO c I ſhould not now anprofitably ſpend 
| young, of unpreferred. 1 . Cullier. Un PREVA'I LING. at}. Beirig of no force. Myſelf in words, or . at — hope, 
| | Unyaxe'cnANT. adj. Not prolifick ;' not Uo 7 ee CD LPT val woe. | Shakf. By airy ways, for _ 2 : Ben Jonſon. 
l DIET In R a 44. 1 9 4 5 ur country's cauſe, 
1 This 3 me quite, makes me @npreg- | 1+ Nat, previouſly. bindered, ... ........ |} "FOG —_ "vx ſwords, now wreſts em from our 
1 3 een eee , Ad A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, Ae idee rot denkt in Roman blood 
| | - __ Andgull to all proceedings-, + . Sbalſprare. 2 If ere AE 8 « ha babſpeare, | _/ Unprofitably A Mm” | Addifen, 
UnexszJv p4CATE. adj. Not prepotleſſed |} Not prece y any tbing, | Une=o/rireo. adj. Haring no gain, 
| 
Wl! 
| 


tages, than by ſo unfrince 


ceived notions. N tenets or opinions. 
TDhe meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that I do not ok my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 4495 | ance of value. | 
any Nr and reaſonable man may OE Or fo arprincipledin virtue's book, I I᷑ he be naturally liftleſs and dreaming, this un- 
underſtand ww R 9 5 . —— * As that the fingle want of light and noiſe Ret promiſing diſpoſition is none of the ealicit to be 
- _ + Several, when they had informed themſefves off. Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts. | dealt with. | Lock 
8 i hiſt d d, with unpre ö . i 4 
dur Saviour's hiſtory, and examined, npreju - . | | Milton. An attempt as difficult and zwnpromifing of ſucceſs, 


diced minds, the doctrines and manners of his diſci- Others betake them to tate affairs; with ſouls ſo] a if he ſhould make the eſſay, to produce (i 
* a | . | p * 4 2 produce lome new 
_ were ſo ſtruck, that they profeiſed themfelves| _ u»principled in virtue and true gengrobs breeding, | | kinds of animals out of ſuch ſenſeleſs materials, 


| nt . %, Aalen. 12 a 
nn ro I "oi ſuital dat flattery, and court ſhifts, and tyrannous apho- Beniley. 
Un PRELA'TICA L. 40% - of Unſui le 0 8 tms appear to them the higheſt points of wiſdom, Unrrono'uncen. adj. Not uttered 3 A 8 


prelate..' „„ bis 1, Milian. ſpoken, ,. | 

The- archhiſbop.of York, by fuch unprelatica/, | UV r ATN TBP. adj. Not printed. Mad'ſt N words, with childiſh trips, | 
ignominious arguments, in plain terms — him Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet Unpronounc'd, ſlide through my infant Ihe. Milton, 
to paſs that act. IT ö n '2 * Od %} n unprimed. 2 421. 120 | Pope. UnyRro'enR., adj, f 

| UnyREME'DITATED.. 4%. Nat prepared | Unzz1'saBLz. adj. Not valued ; not of | 1, Not peculiar. of I 
in the mind beforchand, + | eſtimation. Chad; Millions pightly lie jo thoſe unpreper beds, 

| Ax me what queſtion thou canft poſſible,- , l A A baubling veſſel was he captain of, I. Which they dare ſwear peculiar, Shatſpeare. 
And Li anſwer 3 emeditated, 15 eee 8 For ſhallow lraught and bulk unpriſable, Shakſp.] 2. Uafit; not right. 3 i 
dne dictates to me ſſumb' ring, or iuſpires Unyx1'sonsD. adj, Set free from con- UnyRo/rERLY.. adv. Contrarily to pro- 


\ *  "Fafy my wnpremeditated.verle.. Milton. | 2 * eee. 
pe flow- of ſpeech make unpremeditated ha- finement. | . * priety ; improperly, __ 
rangues, or converſe readily in languages that they } - - Several defires led parts away, I kneel before thee, and unproperly 

are but little acquainted with. Adalſen. Water declin'd with earth, the air did ſtay; She duty as miſtaken all the while 

11 5 | | I -Fire roſe, and each from other but umied, I. Between the child and parent. Shakſpeares 
- -» UNZREPABED>. 4% >, no EG * | Themſelyes unpriſen'd were, and purify d. Donne. UN PRor ros. 4% Not favourable ; 
1. Not fitted by previous meaſures, UnyarzeD. adj.. Not.valued. inauſpicious. | | 


In things'which malt caacern 7; . Not all the dukes of war 'tiſh, I "Twas when the dog-ftar's unpropitls 
 ___Uppraftis'd; anpreper'd and fill tofeek. Milton. | n eee FORT "dre rx wag hy, s unpropitious ray 
e come unprepared before him, is an argument* Ne hon wrote oi pare EIN! Ce e eee 


- that do not ſteem Cod. #4 hy . {4.54 588 * IRE j , . 48 | 4 »4 . | 4 5805 
| Fields are full of eyes, on EY ii berger ginge adj. Not notified by UnraorenTiouty, 4%. Not ſuited to 


\ - For thiv the wist ure ever on their- guad, J 2 ick declaration. | ſomething elſe, | 1 
* For, unforeſeen they ſay, is n_—_ Dryden | " 8 R oO to urpeize” 4 ; 3 ” Give thy thoughts no tongue, | 
4. Not made it for the dreadful mo ment pf 'One mar, adh lle, had leyied war, £ Nor any wnproportion'd thought his act. Sbalſp. 


War nnproclain'd. Miltin. Unezoro'sED, adj. Not propoſed. 


1 | 


\ , HReparture. 
5 93 4 
. * 7 4 


1:44 4*& 


Tue means ate wpropor'd, =—- Dryden. 
Unro rr. adj. Not ſupported ; not 
upbeld. N 

© He lives at random, careleſsly diffug'd, ' 

With langviſh'd head N N | 
As one paſt hope, abandon'd, | 4 
And by himſelf given over. Milton. 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the bulk, znpropp'd, falls headlong on 
the plain, 75 Deyden. 
\Unryro'setroUs, adj. U improfper, Lat.] 
Unfortunate ; not proſperous, 


The winter had been very unpreſperous and unſuc- 
ceſsful to the king. = "Clarendon, 


| © © Nought wnproſp'roue ſhall thy ways attend, 

Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy ons; 
£ ope. 
Unr ROSE EROUs Tx. adv. Upſucceſsfully. 

When a prince fights juſtly, aod yet anpreſper- 
oufly, if he could ſee all thoſe reaſons for which God 
hath ſo ordered it, he would think it the moſt reaſon- 
able thing in the world, Taylor. 

 UnyrxoTr'/cTeD. adj. Not protected; 
not ſupported ; not defended. 

By woeful experience, they both did learn, that 
to forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all 


5 | | 
* evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either | 


eftitute of grace divine, may commit, 63, anpro- 
teded ſrom above, endures, ' ©  Hosker, 
Unyxzo'ved. adj. i 
1. Not tried; not known by trial. 
55 The land g 
Ia antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 
VUnpeopled, unmanur'd, anprov'd, unprais'd. 
; | ' £ > Spenſer. 
There I found a freſh un knight, 
. Whoſe manly hands imbrued in guilty blood 
Had never been. 1. Fairy Queen. 
2. Not evinced by argument. 
There is much of what ſhould be demonſtrated, 
lueſt unproved by thoſe chymical experiments. 
8 „ Boyle, 
To UnrRrovi'pse. v. a. To diveſt of re- 


ſolution or qualifications ; to unfurniſh, 
I'll pot expoſtulate with her, left 
| er beauty unprovide m mind again, Shakſpeare, 
Protperity, inviting every ſenſe g <q 
Wich various arts to zzprovide my mind; 
What but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain 
The ſhocks of ſuch temptations? 
+ Unyrxovi'oep. adj. 
1, Not ſecured or qualified by previous 
_  - meaſures, or NT 1h 


* 4s 


Southern, 
my þ 


2 fine thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; I am 
beiowly ueprovided.” | © © 7” '> ” ©” Shakſptare. 
With his prepared {word he charges home 
My unprovide 
BY 4 ears, for a ſtroke foreſeen, afford relief; 
But wnprevided for a ſudden. blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And peirify with grief, Dryden. 
2. Not furniſhed; not previouſly ſupplied. 
Thoſe unprovided of tackling and victual are 
forced to fea. > 05 3. 1 "SF Caries 
The ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor- 
nſe?;' but, being in all things anprovided, were 
| "Dain like beaſts, dna ee en nne. 
Tu' ambitious empreſs with her ſon is jotu'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has deſign'd 
The unprovided town to take. 85 Dryden. 
True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as 


It only fir to dwell d meat minds; ſuch as ate | 


utterly unprovided of all other natural, moral, or 
A ſpiritual abilities. g | Sprat. 
Courts are ſeldom unprovided of perſons under | 
this chatater, on whom moſt 'employmeats natu- 

raliy fall. — | Swift, 


UnrRovo'k D. adj, Not provoked. 
The teaming earth, yet guiltleſs' of the plough, 
And #vprovet'd, did fruitful ſtores allow, Dryden. 
Let them forbear all open and ſecret methods of | 

encouraging a rebellion ſo deſtructive, and fo * 
wvoked, i | Ad on. 


I .* — 


Where ſhall I find one that can ſteal well? O, for 


body, lanc'd my arm. Shakſpeare. | 


| former unmercifulneſs. 


UNQ 
Unyprovo'rine, adj, Giving no offence. 
I ſtabbed him a ſtranger, a»proveking, inoffen- 
five. Fleetwood. 
Unyru'ned. adj, Not cut; not lopped. 
| The whole land is full of weeds; 
Her fruit-trees all wnprun'd. Shalſpeare. 
Unrv'sLiCk, adj. Private; not gene- 
rally known, or ſeen. 0 | 
Virgins muſt be retired and wrpublict : for all 
freedom of ſociety is a violence done to virginity, 
not in its natural, but in its moral capacity; that is, 
it loſes part of its ſeverity and ſtrictneſs, by publiſh- 
ing that perſon, whoſe work is religion, whoſe 
thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. Taylor, 
Unrpvu'BL1SHED. adj. 


11, Secret; unknown. 


All bleſt ſecrets 3 
All you z»pu3/i/þ'd virtues of the earth, 
Spriog with my tears. Shalſpeare. 
2. Not given to the publick. NY 
Apply your care wholly to thoſe which are un- 
publiſhed. © Pope. 
Uxru'NIsHED. adj. [impunis, Fr.] Not 
puniſhed ; ſuffered to continue in im- 
punity. 
Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou 
ſhalt not be wnpuniſhed. Eccleſiaſticus. 
Divine juſtice will not let oppreſſion go wnpuni/bed. 
, L' Ffttange. 
The vent'rous victor march'd n hence, 
And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortuuate offence. Dryden, 
Unyu RCHASED, adj. Unbought. 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return & our gods. 
i : a 1 Denbam. 
Unyvu'/xceD, adj, Not purged ; unpu- 


rified, 
To ls Brutus fick ? 
And will he fteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To tempt the rheumy and #7parged air, 
| To add unto his ſickneſs? 7 ' Shakſpeare. 
In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, unpurg d, 
Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. Milton. 
UxrURITI ED. adj, | 
1. Not freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanſed from fin, 
Our ſinful nation having been long in the furnace, 
is now come out, but wnpurified. Decay of Piety, 


Unryvursv'ted. adj. Not purſued. 
All night the deadleſs angel anpurſued 
Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. 


Milton. | 


Unyv/rsirigd, adj. Not corrupted by 
rottenneſs. - 3 | 

' Meat and drink laſt longer wnputrified, or un- 

ſoured, in winter than ww "9 ing 4 | > Beckn. 

No animal unpatrified, being burnt, yields any 

_ alkaline ſalt, but, putrified, yields a volatile alkali. 

Arbuthnot. 


* 


UNA LI TIE D. adj. Not fit. 
Ii he has denudated himſelf of all theſe incum- 
brances, he is utterly wn9zalified for theſe agonies. 
Decay of Piety, 

All the writers againſt chriſtianity, ſi nee the revo- 
lution, have beet of the loweſt rank in regard to 


-wholly angualificd to propagate herefies, unleſs 
among a people already abandoned. Tau. 
Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than 
the very papilts, and as much zngualified tor the 
ſmalleſt offices. 11 „ Swi, 
To UnqQuaA'LiFY. v. 3. To diſqualify ; 
to diveit of qualification. 
Arbitrary power ſo diminiſhes the baſis of the 


ing walk, | Addiſon. 
Our private misfortunes may unzualiſy us for | 
charity : but teffect, Whether they may not have 
been iufficted by God, as a juſt puniſhment of bur. 


x 


Aiterbaty. 
, 4 ; * 1 * 75 0 ; 


literature, wit, and ſenſe; and upon that account i 


ſe male figure, as to angualify a woman tor an even- | 


UNQ 
Deafnefs vnque/ifies me for all company. Sit. 
Unqua'sRELLABLE, adj, Such as can- 
not be impugned. | 
There ariſe unto the examination ſuch ſatisfactory 
and waquarrelable reaſons, as may confirm} the 
cauſes generally received, : FaTwons 
To Unque'tn. v. 4. To diveſt of the 
dignity of queen. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although w»gzeen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
a Sbalſpeare. 
Unqur'NCHABLE. adj, Unextinguiſh- 
able, | SN 


We repreſent wildfires burning in water and un- 


quenchable. Bacon. 
The people on their holidays, 
Impetuous, inſolent, unquenchable, Milton. 


The criminal's penitence may have numbered 
him among the ſaints, when our untetratted un- 
charitablene ſs may ſend us to ungquenchable flames. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our #rquezchable debres to pro- 
mate our well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, 
ſhould take the chief place jn our zeal. Sprat, 


UxqQuE'NCHABLENESS, z. /. Unextin. 

guiſhableneſs. e 1515 

1 was amazed to ſee the unguenchablengſi of this 

fire. „„ . Hakewill, 

UNnqQuE'NCHED. adj. 9 

1. Not extinguiſhed, 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime unguenched. 

Bacon. 

2. Not extinguiſhable. "Op 
'' Sadneſs, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpirits, 
and immoderate-exerciſe in hot air, with unguerched 
thirſt. | Arbuthnot, 

UnQuE'STIONABLE. adj, ET 


1 


t. Iadubitable; not to be doubted. 


The duke's carriage was ſurely noble throughout; 
of ur queſtionable courage in himielf; and rather fear- 
ful vt ſame than danger. Motton. 
One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations are 
uncontroverted, is becauſe intereſt hath no place in 
thoſe urqueftionable verities, Glawille. 

There is an wnqueſtionable magnificence in every 
part of Paradiſe Loſt. 3 Addiſon. 
2, Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned 


UnPvU RPOSED, adj, Not defig not 1 without impatience : this ſeems to be the 
intentional, - N . meanin here. „ We ne ery | 

$4 2 apt 44 Do it, W at were his marks? 

Or thy precedent ſervices are all 3 A lean cheek, which you have not; an un- 
But accidents unpurpor'd, Shalſpeare. queſtionable ſpirit, which you have not. Shakſ/p. 


Unque'sT10NABLY, adv, Indubuably; 
' without doubt. 

If the fathers were ungucſtiorably of the houſhold 

of faith, and all to do good to them; then certainly 
their childien cannot be ſtrangers in ibis er e 

St. Auſtin was unqueſtionably a man of hes but, 

interpoſing in a controverſy where-his talent did bod 
ne, ſhewed his zeal againſt the antipodes to very i 

purpoſe / b algo ert. 

Unque'sr10NED. ad}. 13 


1; Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. 


© Other relations in good authors, though we do 
not politively deny, yet have they not been,ungue/- 
. tioned by ſome, „W 141 17 op OW es 
2. Indiſputable ; not to be oppoſed. 

It, did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtruct the 
| people; r I TTY BT - 
And their unquefion'd pleaſures muſt be ſerv'. 

1 5 Ben Jonſon, 
3. Not interrogated; not examined. 

She mutt'ring pray'rs as holy rites (he meant, 
Throutzh the, divided crowd uagueſtion?d went. 
ns Maes £ Dean, 
Unqvu1'cx. adj. Motionleſs; not alive. 
is ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes wnguick;, » 

And much he ails, and yet he is not lick. Daniel, 
Unqu1'cxenEeD.. adj, Not animated; 
not ripened to vitality. | 

Eyery ferus bears a ſecret hoard, 
With ſleeping, unexpanded iflue Hot d 3 
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Which num*rous; bot en progeny, I len know it , 
* k ® oh 31 will: e ſor it, 1 a very unreaſonable reque; 
3 Claſp'd, _. enwrapp d, withis each other lie. j f | being inſcribed ry reef cannot a 5 


| 5 And nature all arravell'd. Dryden and Lee. 

| | 1 »Blatkmore. | 80 prophane and ſceptical an age takes à pride in | without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality. Swift, 

| | NQUI 2 7.44% [inguier, Frenchy inquiets, unravelling all the received principles of reaſon and 3. Greater than is fit; z 1mmoderate, 
Latin.) | religion. Tiltotſon. 


= Thoſe that place their hope in anoth 
1 Moved with perpetial agitation'; not 3+ To clear up the i intrigue of a play. | have, i In great meaſure, — = e 
calm; not ſtill. The ſolution or anravelling of the intrigue com- and alle love of liſe. Atter bury, 
We: - - 3 | From grammatick flap and allows they arr on | 9 the reader begins to ſee the Ve. 7 1 . . _ $3, $ Jl 
with their onballatted with, in fathomleſs 20d ed | Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to perfee« | „ Te cee lng, and pref 
quiet depths of controver( 1 Milton. tion z nor is the #xravelling of it leſs, happily.ima- | hst thue Yah * tho wha 3 3 
5 Diſturbed ; foll of perturbation ; n del - Shakſpeare Hl fried. 1 heir les Joo COD. ws though, 
2, " perro n; not at | (jy a" ZORED.. adj. Unſhaven. R W 
ace. As ſmooth as Hebe's their wnrazor'd lips. TEE, 


2. e ee exceſſive demand. 
The e of their propoſitions i is not 


Go with me to church, and call me wife, 


on, 
And then away to Venice to your friend ; mon 


UnrY/acuep, adj. Not attained. 


For never ſhall you lie b Portia's fide | | more evident, than that they are not the joint de- 
Wich an wnquiet ſoul. a Sbalſpeare. Thad lot hills unequal ys to climb Diyd fires of the major number. King Char lev. 
Thy love hopeful to regain, $3 | * 3 4 ormer time. Dryaen, A young univerſity diſputant was complaining, of 
/From'thee 1 will not hide USke AD. adj, the unreaſfonableveſ of a lady, with whom he was 
© What choughts in my 4 pet b breaſt are rin.” | 1. Not read ; not oublickly e 2 | 9 in a point of controverſy, Addiſon. 
Milton, | © Theſe books are ſater and better to be left pub- NRE'ASON ABLY, adv, 
3. Reſtleſs ; . unſatisfied. lick ly unread. 8 | Hooker, | 1+ In a manner contrary to reaſon, 
a She Wares i in balls, front boxes, and the ring; | His muſe had ftarv'd, had not a piece unread, | 2, More than enou gh. 

A vainy unpuiet, slitt'ring, wretched thing. Pope. | And by A player bought, ſupply'd her bread, I'll not over the threſhold, till my lord 
- Mirth from company is but a fluttering, wnquiet Dryden, from the wars.—Fye l you confine 4 " | ae 
motion, that beats about the breaſt for a few mo- 2. Untaught; not learned in books. | unreaſonably. 1% N 
ments, and after leaves it empty: 51 . Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, | To UN RE AVE, v. a. [now unravel ; f 3 
Unger ETLY, adv, Without reſt. The clown unread, or half-read geatleman. | un and reave, or ravel ; perh: Jo 
Who's there beſides foul weather?—— | Dryden. . 1 ey e A vat aps the ſame 
One minded like the weather, moſt Unxe' ADINESS, ”, . 8 with 7ive, to tear, or break aſunder.] 


\ © Unguietly... | | 2. 892 1. Want of: wha Io unwind; to diſentangle. 
Under ETNESS. mn. 2 | neſs. 7 dinels ; unn of prompt . for her Ulyſſes? e | 
Want of tran uillity. | vis'd a web for wooers to deceive ; 
| y Thou, like a 5 2 = 8 ruſhing i "ME This impreparation and red when they In which the work that ſhe all day did make, 


find in us, theg turn it to the ſoothing up of them- 
W ve mak'i them wake and. 0 new wnguietneſr. | ſelves in that accurſed fancy. | 2 : aber. une NE e J. rr. 


bY b 
Za | bam. 2, Want of preparation. A number of fencers try it out with unrebored 


2. Want of peace. Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquillity, and 
: < It is moſt enemy to wary nod moſt hateth geg. . acontented ſpirit, as the e — — and 1 — ulx AB LE. adj Obn * 
4 Rae . ö 1 unreadingſs and inconfiderations — Taylor. Cenſure eh oxious to no 
eſtleſſneſs; tur ulence, VOL | / EE a . 
What pleaſure can there be in that eftate, 11 N 7 2 . 5 „ this commandment without ſpot, unrebuk- 
Which your unquietneſs has made me hate? { 4. 0 * 71 NED 8 t. 10 ä able, until the appearing of Chriſt. - I Timothy. 
ni 8 | 
Perturbation ; » uneaſineſs. De. ; rted thence, albe his N wide, ; UnxEgce'ived. adj. Not received. 
4. I Not throughly heal'd, wnready were to ride. Where the ſigns and ſacraments of his grace are 
Ka Is — rw angry — | J 8 MP not, through dee unrecei ved, or received with 
He went hence but now, Ho now, my lords ? what all ſo? | contempt, they really give what they promile, and 
bo nn cen, lr, k e, | oe what they e Hooker, 
rom. inordinate love, , 2. Not prompt ; not ich, 54.73 5 UnRECLA'LMED.. adj, | 
unquictneſs of ſpirit, and diftration.of our ſenſes, prompt 5 q 7. 
P Tay From a temperate nach we are wnready to | 1, Not tamed. | 
put in execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon; or by a | © * 
ON CxED, adj.” Not poured from | the | Content : ery — of rh, e 9 . lwangeneeof retained bloody 2 7 
5 | w thereof. | grown, | F t refor | 2 
Rack the r from ks lees, 2. pour! te | 3. Awkward ungain. . . | is os oP 2 favourable treatment a finner 
| Rev of the , ws 1 * Young men, in the conduct of aQions, uſe ex- a toy who continues wnreclaimed b "ter 
acon. treme remedies at firſt, and, that which doubleth of God. R ad) 
Urn Kn adj. Not e fagether: 1 all errors, will not acknowledge or tetract them U 3-H BY 
14 | and covered. Uſed only of fress. ha. . horſe, chat , will n nd LABLE. adf, 
—_ Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : Bacon. 1. ot do lege implacable, 
. | 18 — thou een and hearths un- Un ki AL. adi. Voſubltantial 1 having Tuübt bor 8. —— ry have divided 
L 1 4 55 only appearance. Ourequalaeſi U m + * 3. 
an ery eee er, 2 2 ſhadow! * 2. Nor to be 2280 conſiſtent 5 
. Uns NSACKED, adj. Not pillaged. N - Unreal, mock*ry, hence! | 2 Hle had many infirmities and fins, wnreconcilable 
le gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſoldiers, |” I with pain 4 with perſect rig hteouſs 10 H v7 
who left neither houſe nor. corner thereof w3ran-  Voyag'd th! unreal, vaſt oy deep Ir | n 
ſacled. 1 Lunollen Ol horrible confuſion. Mites wt CONCILED. ad 75 Not reconciled. 
. „ | ou bethink youcſelt of any crime 
- Un'zamzonr 2D. adj, Not ſer free by ey. Unns'as0NABLE. ach. ; Unremcil'd as va heav'n 2 oo 8 
ent for liberty. n 1. n to reaſon... 4 Ty - | Solicit for it ſtraight. «ard Shakſpeare. 
here alete ifs ai — Mare | 
= \ 950 wr INES the- dee propre, * Pape. | reaſon thereof, I judge moſt unrea/onab/e 4g i nes by 2 1 Ta Not eh in remem- 
= - Te Unzalvel.v.a. of N Den. 
It is unreaſonable for men to be judges in their | Unrecorded left through | 
„ 1. To diſentangle; to eien to deer. | . own caſes; ſelf-love will make Tor Lore 75 w © have not remain'd fo — 
„ unraveld the ſtudied cheats. of reat. themſelves and their friends. a . Lock 4 As a, 7 
4 t. 0 
_.. aftificers. . 4 Fell | | "She entertained many urea ſanal le prejudices | ' The great Antilocus! 2 name * 
Pp % There wrravel all © - againſt him, befote ſhe was acquainted with | his | Not unrecorded in the rolls of ſame, Pope 
EY | Thirdurk defign, this m ery of fate. L, J - perſonal wort. Addifon. | UnnRcuNTRD. adj.. Not told; : 
i FR With e agacity thou ron flu gh 2, Exorbitant ; claiming” or- inſ mh ba ace — 0 no 
1 5 a 1 g e to throw out of rw ary 1 were Tan'ls fi. N 5 This is yet but young, and ma be leſt 
= 40 4 A Pre. | Since every language is ſo full of its own To ſome ears ene * Slalſſpeare. 
3 ſent order. ies, that what is beautiful in one, is oſten eben Uxxzzcxv“ iTabLs. ad;. Ina = of 
= 4 9 How can any thing ſured well with people that. ia another, it would be wnrea/2nable to limit a trans | * P 
= 2 are to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the bait of the | er to che narrow compaſs of his author” s words, | © airing the deficiencies of an army. 
= | __ univerſe ma oy unrated, and the laws of Provi- | © den. mpty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men 
_ --gencere 6444 Hina 64 * intention in prefixi na 09 in a company. Millen 
g 1 Sn ee name? * | defie your jen of —— meh | UxRECU'RING. adj, Irremediable, | 


_ » Unregifter'din vulgar fame, you have 


Unzeuin'vaBLE, adj. Admitting 


UnzzLiz'var. 


3 


UnaZI NID. adj. Not reſtrained by the 


UNR 
I bound her ſtraying in the puke 
" Reeking to hide herſelf as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. 
| 49. Shakſpeare, 
Unzzpvu'crp. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh countries 
' wareduced, into ſhires. Davies 
Unzzro/rmABLE, adj, Not to be put 
into a new form. | 
The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and unre- | 
formable ; to wit, of believing in one only God om- 
nipotent, creator of the world, and in his ſon Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary. Hammond. 
UnRrEFO'RMED. adj. uy 
1. Not amended ; not corrected. | 
This general revelt, when overcome, produced a 


* 


i 


general reformation of the Iriſhry, which ever before | 


had been wareformed. Davies. 
We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, 


. wnreformed, without conſideration of the defective . 


minutes. 4 older 

2. Not brought to newneſs of life. | 

If he may believe 3 w_ . 

now he is an unreforme, iſtian, then what needs 

he reformation ? | Hammond. 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, anreformed. Milton. 
UnxzFRaA'CTED. adj. Not refracted. 


The ſun's circular image is made by an unre- 


ente beam of light. - ' Newton, 
Unxtrze'sHED. adj, Not cheered ; not 
"relieved, | 
| Its ſymptoms are a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being 
= ed by ſleep. | Arbuthnot. 
Unxzca'rDED. adj, Not heeded; not 
reſpected; neglected. 
We, ever by his might, es 
Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. 
3 Spenſer. 
Doſt ſee, how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? 
There was a time when I did yow 
5 To that alone; 
© But mark the fate of faces. Suckling. 


On the cold earth lies th' anregarded king; 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denbam. 
Me you have often counſell'd to remove - 
My vain purſuit of unregarded love. Dryden. 
„ From againſt immorality have not been executed, 
and proclamations to inſotce them are wholly unre- 
garded. | Swift. 
Unzzce'NERATE. adj. Not brought to a 
new life, © 
This is not to be underſtood promiſcuoully of all 
men, unregenerate perſons as well as Nur 
t 


Unzz'c1sTzRED. adj. Not recorded. 
Hotter hours, 


Luxuriouſly pick d out. Shakſpeare. 


Left from thy flying ſteed unrein d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Diſmounted, on the Aleian field I fall, Milton. 

UnzELz'NTING. dj. Hard; cruel ; 

| ing no pity. | 
| y many hands your father was ſubdued ; 

But only laughter'd by the ireful am 
Of warelenting Clifford. Shakſpeare, 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. + 
Will nothing turn your vnrelenting hearts? Shak/p. 

"Theſe are the realms of unrelemting fate ; 
And awful Rhadamantbus rules the ſtate. Dryden. 

Falſe tears ſhall rule his anrelenting eyes, 

And his glad heart with artful ſighs ſhall heave. 
Smith, 

no ſuc. 


. 


.» COUT, | | | 
dion Soong of Wife. is anruflevable by 

power, ſo no-extremity of it is inconſiſtent wit 

adj. 

1. Not faccoured. © 


his 
his 
Boyle. 


) 


þ 


2. Not capable of being removed. 


feel- |. 


U NR 
The goddeſi griev d. 
Her favout'd hoſt ſhould periſh unrrliev'd. Dryden. 
2. Not eaſed. : 3 
The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt is not leſſened 
by continuance, but grows the more W 
ople. 


| 


UnzxeMa'rKABLE. %. 
1. Not capable of being obſerved. 


Our underſtanding, 30 make a complete notion, 
muſt add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and unre- 
markable ſuperticies, : that may bring it to our ac- 
quaintance, | Digby. 
2. Not worthy of notice. 
UNAEMT “ DIABLE. adj, Admitting no re- 
medy. LET. 

He ſo handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had 
more come into a defence of an unremediable miſ- 


chief already committed, than that they had done it 
at firſt by his conſent, Sidney. 


NREME'MBERED, adj. Not retained in 
the mind; not recollected. | 


| 


I cannot paſs wrremembered their manner of diſ- | 


guifing the ſhafts of chimnies in various faſhions, 
whereof the nobleſt is the pyramidal. Wotton, 
UnReME'MBERING, adj, Having no me- 
mory, 3 
That, anrememb' ring of its former pain, 
The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh agai 
Ux REMZ MBRAN CE. ./. 
want of remembrance. 


% 


ain, Dryden, 
Porgeiſalaecl ; 


guage, but ſeem poſitive, becauſe the negation is 
unknowa ; as amneſty, an unremembrance, or gene- 


ral pardon. | Watts. 
UnzgMo'vEABLE. adj, Not to be 
away, 

Never was there any woman, that with more an- 
removeable determination gave herſelf to love, after 
ſhe had once ſet before her mind the worthineſs of 
Amphialus. = Sidney. 

| ou know the fiery quality of the duke, 
How wnremoveadble and fixt he is 
_ In his own courſe, | Shakſpeare. 
 Unzremo'veaBLY. adv, In a manner that 
| admits no removal. 

- His diſcontents are wrremoveably coupled to his 
| nature. | Sbalſpeare. 
UxREMO'V ED. ad. 
1. Not taken away. 5 

It is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed 
and wrremoved, to found any convincing argument. 
Fs Hammond. 


* 


pineſs, while the laſt obſtacle was unremov'd. 


Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd. 
Unxeea'iD. adj, Not recompenſed ; not 

compenſated. 15 

Had thou full powr 

To meaſure out his torments by thy will; 

Vet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 

Thy loſs continues, unrepaid by pain, Dryden, 
Uxxereg'ALED, adj. Not revoked; not 

abrogated, 

When you are pinched with any unrepealed act 
of parliament, you declare you will not be obliged by 
it. | Dryden, 

Nature's law, and unrepeal*d command, 
That giyes to lighter things the greateſt height. 
UxxZTZNTANTr. 


Blackmore. 
UnxRgPe'NTING. ; 
ſorrowful for fin, - 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 
© Unhumbled, — euer | 
Headlong wou *. ; 1 
| My unprepar's and unrepenting breath 
Was ſnatch'd away bythe ſwift hand of death. 


TAO All his arts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital 
To his laſt hour of anrepenting death. 


not penitent z not 


. 
- 
on, 


* 


Vol. II. 


4 


Milton. | 


adj. Not repenting; 


Some words are negative in their original lan- 


] 


taken | 


1 


We could have had no certain proſpe@ of his hap- 


oy 


,U'N'R 
N fierce, that unrepenting die, ; 


E'er felt ſuch rage as thou, 
UxRETEINTED. adj, Not expiated by pe- 
nitential ſorrow, 

They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy in 
the behalf of others, whoſe own unreperted ns 
provoked his juſt indignation, Hooker, 

If I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind: which in his jealouſy 
Shall never, wnrepented, find forgiveneſs, Milton. 
As in unrepented fin ſhe died, 
Voom' d to the ſame bad place, is puniſh'd for her 
pride. Dryden, 
With what confuſion will he hear all his wrre- 
pented fins produced before men and angels! Regers, 
Unzeei'ninG. adj, Not peeviſhly come 
plaining. 
Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty payement, 
Her footſteps all along were mark'd with blood; 
Yet ſilent on ſhe paſs d, and ume pining. Rowe. 
UNAETLEZTVISsHED. adj. Not filled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out 
of the unrepleniſhed ſpace. oye. 
UnreerievaBLe., adj. Not to be re- 
ſpited from penal death, 
Within me is a hell ; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood. Shakſpeare. 
UnzErRo'acyeD, adj, Not upbraided ; 
not cenſured, 
Sir John Hotham, znreproached, uncurſed by any 
imprecation of mine, pays his head. King Charles. 
UnzePro'VEABLE. adj, Not liable to 
blame. 
© You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, un- 
blameable, and unreproveable in his fight, Colgfſians. 
Unzzero'veD. adj. 
1. Not cenſured, 
Chriſtians have their 
exerciſe of religion. 
2, Not liable to cenſure, 
The antique world, in his firſt low'ring youth, 
With gladſome thanks, and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of ſovereign bounty did embrace, Spenſer, 
If I give the honour due, | e 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free. Milton, 
NREPU'GNANT, adj. Not oppoſite, 
When ſcripture doth yield us natural laws, what 
particular order is thereunto moſt agreeable; when 
poſitive, which way to make laws umepugnant unto 
them. Hooker. 
Unxe/euTABLE. adj, Not creditable, 
When we ſee wiſe men examples of duty, we are 
convinced that piety is no unreputable qualification, 
and that we are not to be aſhamed of our virtue. 
Rogers, 


% » 


| churches, and wnreproved 
| and ys. 


U 


UnzzqQue'sreD. adj. Not aſked. | 
With what ſecurity can our embaſſadors go, un 
regueſied of the Turkiſh emperor, without bis ſafe 


conduct ? | Krolles. 
UnzzeqQu1'TABLE., adj. Not to be retali» 


ated. 
Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is 
fooliſh, and becauſe an wnrequitable evil may enſue, 
an indifferent convenience muſt be omitted. Brown, 
So wnrequitable is God's love, and ſo inſolvent 
are we, that that love vaſtly improves the benefit, by 
which alone we might have pretended to ſome abi- 
lity of retribution, Boyle, 


Unzese'NTED, adj. Not regarded with 


anger, 
The failings of theſe hol ons not un. 
reſented by God 3 and the A ee i. 
forms us of the fin, records the puniſhment. Rogers, 
Unzzse'sveD. d. 109 
1. Not limited by any private. conyeni. 
— ence. #c ? 

The piety our 


1 


heavenly Father will accept, muſt 


commands; fince whoſoever offends in one precept, 
is guilty of the whole la . | | 


D ryden. | 


6 


confiſt in an entire, unreſerued obedience to his 


1 —2— is * 
> P * Bc 


/ 


v NR . 
2. Open; frank; . 
Unx ESE NVE DLT. 24 
1. Without limitations. 


I am not to embrace — 


"the opinion bf AfiRotle. oy 
2. Without concealment ; openly. 
1 know your friendſhip to me is eden; and 


it is what I owe to that friendſhip, to open my Poe. | 


mnreſervtdly to ou. 
UnxzssRVEZDNES8, . 
I, Ualimitedneſs; frankneſs ; 


i 


5 


The tenderneſs and e e bis tee | 
made him think thoſe his N or enemies, that 


"Boyle. | 


Unzzartorto, 2 | 


1. Not | 

The ztherial ſpares a are perſely bd; N nei- 
ther »Miſt nor retard the planets, which roll/through 
as free and wirghfed as if key adm vacuum. 


| 
2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch us cannot: be 
Thoſe gods ! whoſe ug Me might 
Hath ſent me to theſe regions void of hgh, | 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould "> of 
The conquering force of un 772 ſteel? 


Unzzs1's71;NG. dj. Not oppoling; 
making reſiſtance. 

Phe ſheep, was facrific'd,on,no 3 
But meek und wnre/fing inngcencse : 


A patient uſeſul creature- 9. 
Bing ibs planets . Horizbnrally EE the | 
liquid and wnrefiting ſpaces of the heavens, there | 


no bodies at all, or inconfiderable ones, occur, they | 


not 


maz preſerve the ſume velocity e im- 


pulſe impreſſed. Bent 


View LVABLE, ah. Not to be 


imfolable. 
For a man to run ee awhile is 405 ges 


bim in the face; till to preſs on to the embraces of | 


ni, is a lem unriſolunble upon any 'other | 
ground, but hr i inte before it deſtroys. | 
Us end adj. 1 ; | 
1. Not determined; having wude wo ebe. 


lution: ſometimes with of. _ 

Os the weſtem coaſt, |, 
_, Rideth a puifſant nayy : to our ſhores 
Thong many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, | 
nam, and unrejolo'd to beat them . | 


. ># 


{ 


Turnus, umreſalv'd of fli 
Moves tatdy back, and juſt recedes 


ht, 
Em be Dry 
2, Not folved ; not cleared. 


1 do not fo magnify this method, to think it will | 


Lt clear every hard place, and leave no doubt nſon, | 

unreſelued. 1 Unnevi' coun.” 2% Not revoked; "not 
Uxzg50'LVING. adj. Not reſolving not repealed, | 

determined. ä ; She bath Gd to the doom, 5 | 

She her arms | about her unreſolbing Nen Which aureverſed ſtands in effectualf ph 
© threw, A ſea of melting tears. ee | 

Vnxnorrcrivy, 25. tote WER Unuevo'ksD, ad. Not tecalled. 
little notice. Hear my decree, ich ane, all ſtand. 

1 will converſe with ne fools, | Mikon, 
And unreſpeRive boys ; none are for me UxxAWIAUED. boy Not rewarded z not 
That ng into me with conſiderate eyes. aal tecompenſed. 

Un REST. 1. PA Diſquiet; want of aran- Providenge takes care that good. office mn, not 
Apillity; -unquietneſs. Not in uſe. + | paſs unrewarded. - ſtrange. 


Wiſe —.— thoſe creeping. flames dy reaſon to | 


* Before their rage grew to ſo great unreſt. Spenſer. 
ERepoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 
1 18 have their alms out of the ren Shot * 


Ce hakſpeare. | 
92 Difmay d confuſion all. | 
Th" afflicted 3 hearing their e ery di 
n dne adia's diftreſs, wit 455 
To this, to that; to „ Fe to 2 to 21 Duniel. 
|" /-Bidencez in teuth, would ſorrows beſt ; 
8 clings en; 


Vet, let me borrow ſrom mine own art 
. whom Eh Tao 


' 
4 


_ 


1 


1 


Pope. | 


| on 


. Not reſtored. * 


| 


! 


; 


f 


0 
| 
k 
3 


ot ton. 


| 


. 


4 \ Whoſe-fov* reignty ſo oft thou haſt' preferr'd, 
eare, || Wich twenty thouſand fe- 


if 


[ 


Unsre rip. 4. Not OT not 


carne. af. Not cold; not dif- | 


Urea \adj.. Not revenged. 


Uasslralzub. adj. Irreverent; n | 
| Una1ouTruz. adj. Not rightful ; not 


2 

E 
150 
1 

j 


|UnazvarzxTLY, adv. "Dikielpet ye. 


 UNR- 


wo yp h lewd 7 
. found ES 9915 theſr minds 


Un: 4 NN . ; ah * 


2. Not cleared from an 3 „ 
The ſaa of an unrgtored traitor has no pretences 
to the quality of his anceſſors. Callier. 
N IN ED. adj, AYP I 
Not conſined; not . 
My tender age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe and pageants entertain'd ; 


My hours my own, my * wn, 
65. 


| 


2, Licentious; looſe. 
The tayerns he daily doth N 
th; unrefrained, loole COMpanions. Shak/paire 


3. Not limited, 
Were there in this oriſin an r truth) | 
yet were it not reaſonat le to. infer from a oth 


non-uſance, or abolition, 


recalled, 
The 3 of the inal ma 40 oum- 
* bered him amongſt the En, when ay unretracted 
unchatitableneſs may ſend us to un uenchable 
flames Government of t ue. 
Nothing but plain malevolence can 4uftify diſ- | 
< union; malevolence ſhewn in a Lingle outward — 
unretracted, or in habitual ill- nature. 


covered. 
Had je once ſeen theſe her celeſtial celine, 
And am evealed pleaſures, | 
"ah ye wonder; and her praiſes Gng./ 


Dear, fatal name l reſt ever 3 
* paſs-theſe tips, in holy filence ſeal'd. 


So might we die, not envying them-that ire; 

So would we die, Bot unrevenged ail. err | 

Dnhonout d though ham, 
Not whreveng'd tha at impious act ſhall be. 

| Great Pompty*s#ſhade complains that we are flow, | 

And Scipio" $ ghoſt walks anre veng d amongit us. 


ddiſen. | 


ſpectful. un ende 4. 
See not your bride in weng 
are. 
Hei eee 


ming oaths. 
Sha 


Es, 


1 did «rireverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though, thou ſaore or thyſelf, 


Sinee for the com mom pobd 1 yield * fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair 
Nor wirewerth#let your prince complain, 

That he alone has fought, and bled 4n,vain. . Pope, 
To Unz1i/DDLE. v. 4. To ſolve an Nl 
ma; to explain a problem. $3 
Some kind power unriddle where it lies, f 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes? Suctlipg. 
che Platonick principles will not 2 4 

doubt. #5 > 5b ** A 1 5 £2 % 3. Fi 
A'reverſe often. elears wpithe, pa; ;of am old 
Ne poet 1 142 to unridale the reverſe, | 
1 Aaduiſen. | 


Unzwvi'ey coun! us; Not ae, 


4 


+... 


Poe | 


for ust all wnrighteor ſn 


UNR 

If an indifferent and wnridiculous obj 
draw this auſtereneſs unto a ſmile, he vol — 
with perpetuity. reſitt proper motives Fn 


To Unzi's. . a. To ſtrip of the 1 
* Rhodes js the ſovereign of the ſea no more ; 
Their ſhips anrigg's, and ſpent their naval tore, 
Dryden, 
Un x1cuT. adj. Wrong. In Spenſer, "thi 
word ſhould perhaps be antigh:, 
What in moſt Engliſh writers oferk to be looſe, 
and as it were wright, in this author is well. 


| Gloffary to Kalendar. 
Shew that thy judgmeat is not unrigbt 2 


Unxz1/chTROUs. tf Onjutt; wicked ; 


ſinful; bad. 0 
Otavivs here lept dnt bie room 
And it uſurped by unri 172 doom; 
But he his title jultify*d by might. 
1 ithin a month ! 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrigbteous tears 
Had left thefluſhing in her galled eyes, 
Ste married On moſt wicked ſpeed! Shalſprare, 
Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the 
uvnrigbetous man his oo” and let him return 
unto the  Tſaiab, 


| Spenſer, 


Unarenrzovel r. adv, Wr wick. 


edly; ſinfully. 
For them 


| Their foes a deadly Shibboteth HEY 4: 
By which unrightesufly it was decreed, 
That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 


* Who» -would not ſwallow firſt a pois'nous wicked 
| weed. 


Dryden. 

A man may fall mln under e diſ. 

grace, of is ##rigbteoufly oppreſſed. Collier. 
v /GHTEOUSN £89, 1. J. Wickedneſs ; 


juſtice, 

ur Romaniſts can no more abide chis propoſit ion 
converted, than themſelves. All fin, ſay they, is a 
tranſgreſſion of. the law; but every tranigreſſion of 
the law is not ſin. The apoſtle, — nay turns it 
a ry „ lays 4 fin; but every 
tra a O aw is anrighteauſneſs, ſaith 
- Auſtin upon this place. * 4 Hall. 
Some things have a natural deformity i in them, 
as peijury, perhdiouſneſs, aarighteouſneſs, and in- 
gratitude. Tillotfon, _ 


juſt, 

e e, aphid know! the way 

'To plant wanrightful kings, wilt know again 

To nnn th'· uſurped throne. 

Shakſpeare, 

7 Unzi'xc. v.a, To deprive of a ring. 
Be forced to impeach a broken hedge, 

And pigs unring'd at viſ. franc; pledge. Hudibras. 

To Unz1'e. v. 4. {This word is impro- 

per; there being no difference between 

7% and nnrip; and the negative particle 

is therefore of no force; vet it is well 

authorized] To cut open. 


Like a traitor 

1 Didft break that vowy- and, with thy treacherous 

6 de, 
Unripiſ the bowels of thy ſov*reign*s-ſon. Shak/p, 
He could not now, with" his honour, fo 4777p, 
and put a lye upon all that he bad ſaid and done 
bdeſofe, as to RE him up. Baron, 
We are-angry with! ſearchers when they. break 


. Nen trunks, aud uurip packs, and open ſealed let- 


T: 
"Cane well obſerves, Seeber 
ped, but unftitched. Collier. 
Urn ee; 4%. | 
1. Immature; not fully concocted. 

Purpoſe is of violent birth, but poor validity; 
Wich new, like fruits wrripe, fticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Sp. 
In this northern tract, our hoarſer throats 
Vrter ip and ill-confiraincd notes. aller. 

2. Not ſeaſonable; not yet proper. 
3 fix'd his urige vengeance to deſer, 
ught not the garden, but reti d unſeen, 
To keel in-ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen. Dryden, 


UN R' 


3. Too early. 
juſt Dorilaus, whoſe «ripe death doth yet, ſo many 
years | fince, draw tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney. 

Una PENED. adj. Not matured, 
Were you with theſe, you'd ſoon forget 
"The ple unripen'd beauties of the — Addiſon. 
Unzr' PENESS, 2. /. Immaturity; want 
of ripeneſs. 
The ripeneſs or urtipeneſi of the e muſt 
n well weighed ; and generally it is good to 
commit the beginnings of all great actions to Argus, 
with his hundred eyes; and the ends to Briareus, 
with his hundred hands, Bacon. 
_ Unz1'vaLlLED, adj. 


1. Having no competitor, 
Honour forbid! at whoſe unt A ſhrine 
. Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign, . Pope: 
2. Having no peer or equal. 
To UxROL. v. 4. | To open what 1 is rolled 
or convolyved, | 
O horror! En 
neen of nations, from her ancient feat, 
1 Nied for ever in the dark abyſs; 
Time has uzro/!'d her glories to the laſt, 


n 


And now clos'd up the volume. 
Unzona'nTICK. adj. Contrary to ro- | 
'" mance. 


It is a baſe wrromantick ſpirit notto wait 4 100 
To Unroo'r, v. . To rip off the toof 


or covering of houſes, 
"The rabble ſhould have firſt anrof d the city, 
Ete ſo prevail'd with me. Shakjpeare. 
Uxxo/osTED. adj. Driven from the root 
Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, unroofted, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. . Shakſpeare. 
To Unro'or. v. 4. To tear from the 
roots; to extirpate; to eradicate. 
Since you ve made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do fo grow in my requital, 
That nothing can unroot you. Shake. 
Unroot the foreſt oaks, and bear away © 
- Flocks, folds, and es, an undiſtioguiſh'd 535 


UxRro'vcH. dj, Smooth. 
Siward's ſon, ; 
And many wnrough youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood...  Shakſpeare. 
Unio' UNDED. adj, Not ſhaped ; z not cut 
to a round. | 
i e Thoſe unfit'd piſtolets; v5 > 
Phat more than cannon-(het avails-or lets = 
9 negligently left unrounded, look 
many - angled figures in the book | 
ſome dread conjurer. Donne. 
 Unxo'r aL. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 
| By the advice of his.envigus counſellots,j he ſeat 
m with «nroyal reproaches to Muſidorous and 
rocles, as if they had done traĩterouſſy. Sidney. 
7 NRu'FFLE. v. 2. To ceaſe from 
commotion, or agitation, 

Whete'er he guides his finny courſers, © 
The waves var fe and the ſea ſubſides, de. 
Uxzv'rrLeD, adi. Calm; 

tumultuous. 


f tranquil; 5. not 


ent all thy „ and. V1 nd its a, 
Calm and wnruffled-as a ſummer's ſea, +. 
When not a bicath of wind tex o'er x e, 

Unav ep. adj, Not directed by any. 
ſuperiour power. 

The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, AY 

all the raging ſurges, unruled and und irected of any; 

for they to whom the was committed, fainted in 


their labour, or forſook, their charge. Spenſer. 
Unzvu'Lingss. . . row guralv.] Tur- E 
_ bulence; tumultuoy 6 duſneæſs. 


By the negligence! of ſame who were bardly to be 

and. by the uaruine/s of others, who. 
558 leave were gone aſhore, lo fair an —— 
r gate was had to, 


victory was neglected. Anolles. 


w.euh the wrraling/ogh langer, 


Who — not t bead of the wh 3 5 


UNS 
or the exorbitance. of defire.. Amongſt all thelt 
ſacrifices they never ſacrificed ſo. much as one a] 
So 


Unzv'Ly. adj, Turbulent; angovernable;| 
licentious; tumultuous. _ 
. In ſacred bands of wedlock ty* 

To Therion, a looſe wiruly 8 a a 
Who had more joy to tange the ſoreſt wide, 
And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain. . 

Down J come, like glift'ring — 
Wanting the manage of waruly jades. | Shak/peare. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been "ks 
raſh; then mult we look from his age to receive but 
wnridy way wardneſs, Shakfpeare. 
The tongue is an wry evil, full of deadly poiſon. 
James. 
Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give: 
Doſt each unruly appetite controul, 
Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud, | 
And welcome force of that unruly crowd. Waller. 
Paſſions ke eps their place, and trapſgreſfed not the 
boundaries of their proper. natures; nor wete the | 
diſorders begun, which are occaſioned by the licence 
of unruly appetites. Glanville, 
Lou mutt not go where you may dangers meet. 
Th' wnruly ſword will no diſtintion make, 
| And beauty will not there give wounds, but take, 
Dryden. 
Unsa'r 2. adj, Not ſecure; hazardous; | 
dangerous. 


If they would not be drawn to ſeem his advetſa- 
ries, yet others ſhould be taught how unſafe it was 


to continue his friends. + ooker, 
| With ſpeed retir'd, | 
Where erſt was thickelt fight, th" angelick throng, 


And left large field, wyafe within the wind 
Of ſuch comme ion. 
Uncertain ways wnſc Mare, 


Phlegyan robbers made un/afe the road. Dryden, 


UgSA'FELY, adv, Not ſecurely ; Han. 
gerouſſy. . 
Take it, w e yet tis praiſe, before my y 
Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; rap 
So bad, — thou thyſelf hadit go defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dry 
As no man can. walk, ſo neither can he 1 
uneaſily or wah; 4h but jo uſing, as his my 10 
ip chaughts, amiſs; which a virtuous man neyer 
doth. Gree. 
Unze 10. adj. Not uttered ; not men- 
tioned. 
| Chanticleer ſhall wiſh e unſaid, Dryden. 
That I may leave nothing inaterial wnſaid, am 
the ſeveral ways of 1 0 I ſhall es tranſla- 


tion and paraphraſe. lion, * 


Unsa'LTzD, PP Not piekedorfeaſpted 
le ter h, induced by too b Feat 
| quantit of ae 025 common among * 
f fle b a dietof freſh /f alted things, an vneth 
liquor acidulated. At e 


Unsalv're. adj. injalitatusy Latin, 
| Not ſaluted. [ J 


Gods! I. prate 3 11 at 1 
Aud the wot code mater of the world F 
Leave un alued. 2 Sleiſpeare. 
Uns« wovreren. vr Unholy; 1 Wer 
ſecrated ; not pion ſer | 
Her jes have been ſo far en] FS 
As we Mie bee ; her death RY 1 
And but that great command o'erſways the gffler,, | 


She ſhould in grund n 0 ks lodg'd | 
'Till the laſt, Fywp⸗ joy d hallen re. 


Unze, T1 ABLE: adj. 10 /araebilir, Latin 1 
Not 2 be fatisfi greedy. w det 
bou 
e i in their longin 
; aq, tp allthe cxeatures * od, MAES. 


Craſſus the Roman, for his zee ele, 
Vans called the gulph of àvarice. aleigh., 


Living ſatisfa | 


„ Vo 35 49 


4 


ou 
—_———— 


Roſcommon. | | | 


| 
And doubt a greater milchief than defpaie. 88 


| . 


} 3» Having, an ill * fetid. 


"6 6 0 Lan of 


4 45 4 


UNS 


N That which moſt deters me from ſuch wiek, is 


' Boyle. 
UnsaTisra' CTORY. adj. 
1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 
2. Not clearing the difficulty. 
That ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt me 
to be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat, is an unſatisfatfor ory reply, and therein was in- 
yolved a very impious error. Brow . 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the defi- 
nition of the council of Nice; and it is an unſatise 
faFory anſwer to ſay, they only were againſt latria 
Wee, to images for themſelves. | Stilling fleet. 
UnsA'TISF1ED. dy. 
1. Not contented ; not pleaſed, 
Queen Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great 
| officer, and being by ſome put in ſome doubt of that 
|; = whom ſhe meant to advance, ſaid, She was 
ke one with a lanthorn ſecking a man, and ſeemed 
ee in che choice of a man for that place. 
Bacon. 
Flaſhy wits, I cannot pike a large diſcourſe, 
. muſt be very much e of me, Dh. 
2. Not ſetiled in opinion. 
Concerning the analytical preparation of gol 3 
leave perſons wn/atixfed, ole. 


3. Not filled; not ratified to the full, 
ay Though he 6d atisfied in getting, 
| Yet in'beſtowing he was moſt princely. Shakſpearea 


Whether ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myſelf, and leave wnſatisfied 
My anger and revenge ? nham. 
| Eternity human nature cannot look into, with- 
out a religious awe: our thoughts are loſt in the 
endleſs view, and return to us weary and wnſatis« 
ed, without findivg bounds or place'to fix * 
„gert. 
UnsAa'TISFIBDNE58, 7. f [from unſalise 
fed.) The ſtate of being nat ſatisfied, 


Between my own wnſatisfiedneſs in conſcience, 
and a neceſſity of ſatistying the importunities of 
- ſome, I was perſuaded to chuſe rather what was ſafe; 
than what ſeemed juſt. King Charles, 

k | That wrſatirficaneſe with tranfitory er, 
that men deplore as the unhappineſs their natures 

is indeed. the privilege of it, as it is the prerogayve 
of men not to be pleaſed with ſuch fond toys as 
children doat upop, 


| Unsa/T1syyinG, 44% Unable to gratify 
to the full. 


Nor.js fame only alen ia ide, Ausf 
it Jays us open to ny * trou 4968 
ddiſo 


Uns“ VOURINESS, 1 ſfrom nel. 

1. Bad taſte. 

bd | | | 

If we concede a national ener vd in ah 

people, yet ſhall we find 55 Jews leſs ſubject hereto 
than any. Brown, 

Ux3a'vourr. adj, I oft e 

„ Tantei, -* | 


«fi Can that which ig deen be eaten. adthoye 
dal ? of is there my tate i in ur ie of an egg ? 


£E 


* 
2. Having a bad taſte. - 
1 food 2 122 
re ee 1 EY 2 — Milton, 


Some may emit an avoury odour, «bit may 
| happen from the quality of wh Rr * Ae. 


Umpleaſing; diſguſting. 
+ Things of 4 es although MI RY to 
de "ordered, are notwithſtanding very 2155 
len they come to be diſputed of ; becayle gifpu = 


tion pre-ſuppoleth ſoweidifficulsy in the wy 
oker 
- Unſevoury gems; but how 1 ? 


a. 


'« ig 


ce what has been ia. | 15 4109 
| 68/2 ls 


their anſatisfaftorine/s, though they ſhould ſucceed. * 


Boyle. ; 


? 0 $a7 Y. v. 4. To ret to nt; p 
ON ATIES . l. Falle 01 7 Up: raft; reca | 


"II — 


To Uns 
vim he unſeam d him from the nape to th“ L 


Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 


ieh we may aux -_ | 
en. 


be 
_abavw 


UNS 


cen you mefair? that fair again agg 
| k/peare. 


metrius loves you, fair. 
Say and unſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. Milton, 
Ho foon +1 


Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon un/ay 
What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore ! Milton. 
To ſay, and ftrait unſay, pretending fuſt . 
Jo fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, _ 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Milton. 
| Then is nothing ſaid theres which you may have 
. occaſion. to wnſay hereafter, | Atterbury. 
NSCA'LY. adj. Having no ſcales, _ 
The jointed lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay. 
Unsca'/zxeD, adj, Not marked with 
And muſt ſhe die for this? O let her live: 
So ſhe may live unſcarr'd from bleeding ſlaughter, 


- 1 will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 
| TY * | - . Shakſpeare, 
UnscHoLa/sTICK, adj, Not bred to | 


literature. old "642m 
© Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputante, it was 
to the anſcholaftick ſtateſman that the world owed 


their peace and liberties. 6 Locke. 
UnscHo'oLED. adj, Uneducated ; not 
e learned. 15855 ; x 


When the apoſtles. were ordained to alter the laws 
of heathenith religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, 
 wnſchooled and unlettered men. Hooker, 


 Unsco'xcneD. adj. Not touched by fire. 


| 8 His hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 78 


ö Unsco'uzeD.. adj. Not cleaned by ru 


bing. : 4280 
. Th' enrolled penalties, 4b 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by th' 
* wall, 1 pu 

And none of them been worn. Sbalſpeare. 
Unscra'TCHED. adj, Not torn, 
II with much expedient march ' © 
Have t a counter- check before your gates, 

To ſave wiſcratch'd your city's threatenꝰ d cheeks. 


Unsckz'zNED. adj. Not covered; not 


protected. bon 15 | 
Thhoſe balls of burniſhed brafs, the tops of churches 


are adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs 
' from their being expoſed, anſcreened, to the ſun's 


© refulgent beams. een 
Unscr1'PTURAL. ad}, Not defenſible by 
A 


' The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was neither 

., new nor wnſcriptural, not in itſelf falſe, Atterbury. 

Jo Unsz AL. v. a. To open any thing 

WITT ot SIRE USYT ACN 

| a This new glare of ligt 

| Caſt ſudden on his face, wnſeal'd bis fight- Dryden. 
Unsz'ALED, 4d). HO 

1. Wanting a ſeal. 


Fe. 


| Your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions but w»ſcal”d. Shakf. 
2. Having the ſeal broken. $4 
AM. v. 4. To tip; to cut open. 

Ile ne'er hook hands, nor bid fare wel to him, 


And fix'd his bead upon our battlements.  Shakſp. 


Un 1A Aon ABLE. ad}, Inſcrutable z not 


to be explored. 


„Ml is beſt, though we often doubt 


What th* #»/earchable diſpoſe 


And ever beſt found io the cloſe. _ 
Y Thou haft vouchlaf 'd ' 


„bis friendly condeſcenſion, to relate 
Things elfe by me"wnſearchable. | 
Job diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and un- 

k feQtion of the works of God. Ti eg. 


Milton. 


frarebable per 


AA beſe counſels of God are to us wn/earchablez 


neither hat he left us in ſcripture any marks, by 
ourlelves in that 
r he has e 


U 


underſtandiogs, if we 
e üg and wr rebabler, 


— 


- * ks - F 
Milton. 


| 


* 


N 


ö 


* 
$ 
A 

L 

4 


j 


- 


: 


A 
«| 
(N 


o 
4 


i No 4.4 
hiodrance to“ the eprichment 8 0 
| A too much of our time | 


*. 
84 + 


3 6 


15 


_”. av | 


lity to be explored. . 
The unſcarchableneſi of God's ways ſhould be a 

* bridle to reſtrain preſuniption, and not 3 
for ſpirits of error. | Bramball. 
Uns E“Aso ABLE. adj. | 


1, Not ſuitable to time or occaſion ; unfit; 
untimely ; ilLtimed. | 
Teil, un'eſs it be rightly guided, when it endea- 
. yours the moſt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon 

him thoſe unſeaſonable offices which pleaſe * . 

91 755 i, er. 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſonable, who 
adviſe men to. ſuſpe& that .wherewith the world 
hath had, by their own account, twelve bundred 
years acquaintance. eee ier. 
It is then a very unſcaſomable time to plead law, 


The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all 
images in churches, in ſuch un/ea/onable faſhion, 
as if done in hoſtility, Hayward. 


this place; nor upon this occaſion. Clarendon. 

Haply mention may ariſe 

Timothy lay out-a-nights, and went abroad often 
at unſeaſonable hours. | 


Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day; 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, 


3. Late; as, z»/eaſonable time of night. 
 Unsz/as0naBLENESS. 2. . Difſagree- 
ment with time or place,' ” 

The moral goodneſs, unfitneſs, and »»/caſonable- 


| neſs of moral or natural actions falls not within the 
verge of a brutal faculty.” HFlale 
Uns2'a80NABLYe. adv. Not ſeaſonably ; 
not agreeably to time or occafion. 
© "Some things it aſketh anſeaſoxably, when they 
need not to be grapes for, as deliverance from thun- 
der and tempeſt when no danger is nigh. Hooker. 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe ; 
Unſeafonably wiſe, till age and cares 
Have form'd thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryd. 
By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leis 
. miſchief, will be done ar * , than by 
medicines im rly and unſeaſona lied. 
1 1 oy 8 


4 
1 


: Vile yielded zn/caſonably, and the Girong paſ- 
- fion or his country ſhould have Wr 
Unsz'a80NED. %. 

1. Unſeaſonable; unti 


o 


| Your maje 


"Tis an unſeaſom d courtier ; adviſe him. Shak. 
3+ Irregular ; inordinate. 

The commiſſioners'putied down or defaced all 
images in churches, in ſuch unſeafonable and un- 
.; ſeaſoned fabian a 
4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 


Not ſalted; as; unſeaſined meat. x. 


| Unsz'CONDED. 47. td; 

| 5; Nor fopporied; om 

1 lim did you leave | c 
Second to none, unſeconded by you, 3 


To look upon the hideous god of war 

In diſadvantage. 8 _ * .' Sho 
2, Not exemplified a ſecond-time. 
enen 
Ta Unsre T. v. a: To diſeloſe; to 
He that conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould not 
declare what he will do; but let princes beware, 
that the unſecreting of their affairs comes not from 
themſelv es. Vacon. 


— 


1 


UnsSza/xcnaBLeness. u. /; Impoſlibi- | 


when ſwords are in the bands of the vulgar. Spenſ. 


faſnion, as if done in hoſtility, Hayward. | 


- This digreſſion I conceived not unſeaſenable for | 


Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk. ' Milton. | 


| © Arbuthnot. | 
2. Not agreeable-to the time of the year. 


. 


As if the world were all diſſolv'd in tears. Shakſp. | 


4 


| 


ö 


| 
| 


4 


| 


*,J 
1 1 


; 
' 
ö 
| 


0 | 


: 
þ 
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mely ; ill- timed. Out 


n 
+ 


Led by her heav'nly Maker, though un/zen | 


a — 
UNS 
Unsz'ct2T, adj. Not cloſe; not try 
1 Who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves ? 
Unszcu'rs. adj. Not ſafe. 
| Love, though moſt ſure, 
Vet always to itſelf ſeems uſecure, Denham, 
Unsepv'cep. adj. Not drawn to ill. 
If ſhe remain w7/educ'd, you not making it ap- 
pear otherwiſe; for your ill opinion, and the afſauk 
vou have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me 


with your ſwayd. . N Sbalſpeare. 
Amoog innumerable falſe, unmov'd, Je 


iy, 


Unſhaken, unſeduc d, unterrify d. Miltos, 
Unszz'txc. adj. Wanting the power of 


viſion. 5 

I ſhould have ſerateh'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shat/p, 

To UNSERE UM. v. z, Not to ſeem. Not 
; You wrong the reputation of your name, 
In fo unſceming to confeſs receipt 
Of that which hath fo faithfully been paid. $5atſp, 
Unste'MLINESs. 2. /. Indecency ; inde. 
corum ; uncomelineſs, 

All as before his fight whom we fear, and whoſe 
preſence to offend with any the leaſt wnſeemlineſs, 
we would be ſurely as loth as they, who moſt repre- 
hend or deride that we do. Hooker, 

UnsEg'MLY. adj. Indecent ; uncomely; 
unbecoming. | | 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two 
evils; the one, a mutual exchange of Anſeemly and 
unjuſt diſgraces offered by men, whoſe tongues and 

p_ are out of rule; the other, a common 
azard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy 
how to work with molt advantage in priyate. . 


| FHbooker, 

Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt 

© diſhoneſty and wrſcemly ſpeeches. wy Perkins, 
Loet us now deviſe 


What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 
To ſhame gbaoxious, ng tr ſeen. Millon. 
0 1 5 PER 7, r gifts 
Were ſuch, as under qrvernment well ſeem's ;. 
Unfeemly to bear rule. | Milton, 
-. My ſons, let your wnſeemly diſcord ceaſe ; 
If not in friendſhip, live at ſeaſt in peace. Dryden, 
1 wiſh every wrfeemly idea and wanton expreflion 
had been baniſhed from amongſt them. Watts. 
Unses/NLY. adv. Indecently; unbecom- 
harity doth not behave itſelf zſeemly, ſeeketh 
" not her own le hl 3: 1+ 1 1 Corinthians. 
Unmanly dread. invades the French aſtony'd ; 
Unſcemly yelling z diſtant hills return 
Unara'n off 0 + 1 
1. Not ſeen; not diſcovered, - 
A jeſt wnſeen, inſerutable, inviſible, 


. 


Philips. 


b As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on 2 


ſteeple. - . © Sbakſpeare. 
WES Ae age _ and myſelf 8 
1 iſpoſe ourſelves, that ſecing, unſeen, 
We may of the encounter frankly jg Shakſp. 
A painter became a phyfician ;, whereupon one 
faid to him, You have done well ; for, be tore, the 
faults of your work were ſeen, but now they are un 


. Bacon: 
* , Here may } always on this downy graſs 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy — ! Ro ſeom. 
Mlillions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep, 
OO DTIC) ww Tf ie. 
At his birth a ſtar 


| Unſeen hefore in heaven, proclaims him come; 


And guides the eaftera ſages, who enquire 
On ſhe 


And guided by his voice, "Milton 
The footſteps of the geity he treads, 
- And fecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 
Unſeer' of all the rude Phæacian race. 


Pipe. 
2, Inviſible; undiſcoverable. 


"The weeds of hereſy being groin iato ripencſs 


UNS UNS UNS 


Jo, even in the very cutting down, ſcatter oftentimes Uncertain and wn/ertled h ; j j ; 
| ty , e remain | mercy of ambidon : h 
thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie a#/cen and buried | Deep vers'd in books, and ſeallow in himfelf, | — ir than uſt ace upelg 8 1 gy Fm 
in the earth; but afterward freſhly ſpring up again Aton. | Ty U , J pright. diſon. 
no leſs pernicious than at the firſt. Hooker, © A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of „ UnSHa'kLs, v. a To looſe from 
3. Unſkilled 3 unexperienced, a wambling ſtomach 9 | bonds. 
, ; » and an unſettled mind. ; 
He was not unſcen in the affections of the court, L' Eftrange. A laudable freedom of thought unſbackles their 
but had not reputation enough to reform it. U/eitled virtue ſtormy may appear; minds from the narrow prejudices of education, and 
i ' Clarendon, Honour, like mine, ſerenely is art Dryden. opens ans eyes to a more extenſive view of the 
Uxss'Lrisn. adj, Not addicted to pri- I mpartially judge, whether from the very fuſt day Erne L 8 Addiſon, 
vate intereſt. mw 1 * religion 2 unſettled, and church govern- EEE A 2 ED. _ Not ſhamed. : 
; : ent flung out o the civi th e brave man feeks not lar applauſe 
2 3 et ever Ns to fix is a * — Aa. Unſham'd, though foil'd, he does . 2 
which the inclination is nevertheleſs unſelfiſo. 2. Unequal ; not regular ; changeable. 6 ee Focday 4: omg 
' Spe&ator. March and September, the two equinoxes, are the NSH A CAMs adj. M iſnapen 3 deformed. 
UnsSz'NTe. adj. moſt windy and tempeſtuous, the moſt un/ercled and |, This unſhapen earth we now inhabit, is the form 
"Nor fi unequal ſeaſons in moſt countries. Bentley. it was found in when the waters had retired. 
1. Not ient. | 3. Not eſtabliſhed, ? Burnet. * 
2. UnsenT for, Not called by letter or My crvel fate Gaſping for breath, th! unſbapen Phocee die, 
: meſien ger. And doubts attending an 27 5 hed ste, | And on the boiling waves extended lie. Addiſon. 
If a phyſician ſhould go from houſe to houſe unſent Forc'd me to guard my coait. Dryden. Us SHARED, adj. Not partaken; not ad 
For, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or 4+ Not fixed in a place or abode, in common. U 
what man a fiſtula, he would be as unwelcome as David ſuppoſed that it could not ſtand with the Bliſs, as thou haſt part, to me is bliſs ; 
the diſeaſe itſelf. | Taylor. duty which he owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in an Tedious anſbar d with thee, and odious ſoon. 
Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you here houſe of cedar trees, and to behold the ark of the Milton. 
ſo often, and unſent for. Dryden. Lord's covenant unſertled. Hooker, To Unsnt/aTH., v. a. To draw from 
Uns r ARABLR. adj, Not to be parted ; Unse'TTLEDNEss. 2. /+ the ſcabbard. 
not to be divided, 1. Irreſolution; undetermined ſtate of mind. Executioner, un/>eath thy ſword. =Shalſpeare, 
Oh 2 thy ſlippery turns! Friends now faſt | 2. 3 y ; fluctuation, PE eri and all 
rn e unſeltled f tion 1 , N 
Who twine as *twere in love put a Ton my Se LG "9s — There is ant un mann 
Unſeparable, ſhali, within this hour, | 3. Want of fixity | Shakſpeare. 
Break out to bittereſt enmity. Shakſpeare. When the ſun ſhi hah Far hence be ſouls profane ! 
Uns ARAT ED. ad;. *. rted tun ſhines upon a river, though its Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford; 
7 pa . waves roll this way and that by the wind, yet, for Aſſume thy courage, and «n/beath thy ſword 
There ſeek the Theban bard ; all their wn/ettledneſs, the ſun ſtrikes them with a | 2 J Dr 4 
2 whom Perſephone, entire and whole, - direct and certain beam. | South. The Roman ſenate has reſoly'd, WY 
Ar to retain th unſeparable foul. ; Pope, UxszVzRAED. « dj. Not parte 4 Till time give better proſpects, ſtil} to keep 
Unsz woke = BLE. adj. Uſeleſs ; brivging | divided. 4 The ſword unſpeath'd, and turn its edge * 
no advantage or convenience. a Ho Low. ; | 1 fon. 
The beaft, impatient of his ſmarting wound, Pi . 2 can od wine 8 | aro rata top wee n F 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, Their bands, though ck: „ * And half unſpeath'd the ſhining blade, Pope, 
But his late wounded wing un/crviceable 1 1 e Se paris the greateſt preſſure bear; Unsar'p. adj. Not ſp'lt. | 
perjer. Though looſe, and fit to flow, they ſtill cohere. To blood wnfbed the ri wt be turn? 
*T ly d £ a how yers mu turn'd. 
8 — n_— y emonſtrated, that the condenſa Blackmore. Milon, 


10n of any proportion of the air, is Th Un SEX. C8; 10 make otherwiſe | Unsns'LT:ERED. adj. Wanting a ſcreen 5 


always proportional to the weight incumbent upon * . ; 
it; fo that, if the atmoſphere had been much FF than the ſex commonly ag * 15 protection. 
or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurface of the 1 All you ſpirits - | He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite this 
earth have been unſerviceable for vegetation and at tend on mortal thoughts, wnſex me here, gourd, and leave him w/be/tered to that ſcorching 
dts. c | Bentley. And fill me, from the crown to th' toe, top full wrath of God, which will make the improvement 
It can be no wnſerviceable deſign to religion, to Of direft cruelty, $hakſpeare, of Jonah's paſſionate wiſh, that God would take 
bein i e , Rogers, bf 4 ni ED, adj, Not clouded ; not away his life, his moſt rational deſire. 
F Unse'sviceaBLY. adv, Without uſe ; e ee s Decay of Piety. 
without advantage. | 1 He alone ſees” all things with an un/badowed, UnsH 1'ELDED. adi. Not guarded by the 
io Bens nes eee, eee of the. codes; | comprehenſive viſion, who eminently is all. ſhield, Fn N by 
or lie idiy and wnſerviceably there, but part o it is Unsn a | "INT _— Th EC * ee 
introduced into the plants which grow thereon ; and vader adj. Not ſubject of > ea * N mar or ab 
the reſt either remounts again, with the aſcending | concuſſion, Not in uſe. Des t madek a 2 lelded fide, Dryden, 
; vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers, Weedward Ab Nept Your = _— 1590 i To UNs RHI r. VU, a | To take Out of a 
Unsz'T. 4dj. Not ſet ; not placed. With ute er e ſhip. 5 . 1 
mh 9 urge that God 9 in his word un- . ene rg 1 5% peare " by 150 * . 22 water; but diſ- 
 - deſcribed, nothing unſet down; and therefore charged | | er > 7-4 .* | Covering a leak, we whipped our goods, and wa- 
= 2 4 9 2 * KED. adj. Not ſhaken, Not in | tered there, - " Swift. 
- alteration. . e 8 AS ' | Uns$Ho'cxED. adj. Not diſguſted ;. not 
To Unss'TTLE. D. A, © WE . ö | That PE od 1 8 offended. . | | | | 
1. To make uncertain, + | * - Ur/hat'd ot motion. _ Sbalſpeare Thuy ſpotleſs thoughts znſbock'd the prieſt ma 
Buch a doQtrine wnſe!tles the titles to kingdoms | qr |} 5 | ve pay APE Dear, ? Tickel. 
| and eſtates ; for if the aQtions from which ſuch let. Urena KTA. 4%. To Une. ag. [from ayboed,] Having 
2 8 were Wegal, wu & * upon | Is Not agitated ; not moved. no ſhoes. | | 
them my o too; but the laſt is abſurd, there | Purpoſe is | Their feet unſbed, their bodi n 
; Fore the firſt muſt be ſo likewiſe. . Arbuthnet, Of violent birth; but * validity: 25 And . boch as ſwitt Ne 5 
2. lo move from a place. Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, '  Withhold thy foot from being un/bod, Jeremiah, 
As big as he was, did there need any great matter But fall uh, when they mellow be. The king's army, naked and unſbod, would, 
to unſetile him? L. Esange. | ; : i Soeatſpeare. through thoſe incloſed parts, have done them little 
3. To overthrow. 3 Wn & The wicked'sſpite againſt God is but like a mad- harm, Clarendon. 
- Unse'TTLED. adj, 5 wig s running his head againſt the wall, that leaves ; UnsHo'ox, part. adj, Not ſhaken, 
1. Not fixed in r = un nde 1 * the wall unſhaken, but daſhes his own brains out. Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulſions hurl'd,, 
8 ſolution; not determined; 2 „Bl. Thou ſtand'ſt wnſpook amidit a; burtting world. 
E . Ya ee | 2. — GR . 2 . 
A ſolemmn air, and t comforter | 3. Not weakened i ion; ! | uo! Not cli ” 
A nn nw a 
1 repar'd I was not ; | ; ä | 3 Wi | - 2 v4" 
"a es et he CA Sb | g How tr of God! yet only ſtood'ft redo TH 0 rr my finews, joints and bones, 
F ˙·-A , —˙ſ. . ee L preſerv'd.theſe Jocks enn, | 
Wi . — mploy * 4 God, in | Fbe pledge of my unviolated vow, Mil! , ] 
With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd, unſbaken duty to his vicegerent. / Sprat, | Straight as a line in be Sw f 
- And all ch - anjeitled humour of the land, | His principles were founded in lor 4 
Kah, i 1 | . ger were rr oaks zn/born, a venerable wood: Dyygen, D 
eee ee U 8 T, part. adj. Not hit by ſhot, | 
'S : . 
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To Uns ucü r. v. a 


7 00 But, dart d mene Joy was unfincere. 
Pasixe B'RITY, 1. /. _ Adulteration; F 


. ˙ OO SRO 295-2 EG - AED Ls 6-4 er. 


— 


„9 
i thit 6n her bis bold hand lays, 
vi Cupid's pointed arrow plays; 


hey, with a touch, they are ſo keen, 


Wound us unfbot, and ſhe unſeen. Waller. 


To annihilate, or 
retract a ſhout. 
- Unſbout the noiſe that baniſh's Marcius ; 
| Repeal him, with the welcome of his . v7 FH 
a 
UnsHo'werED. adj, Not watered by 
ſhowers. 


" 1 Net Oſiris ſeen | 
_ In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampliog th? ers graſs with lowings loud. 


Milton, 


UxsHR1'NKING. adj, Not recoiling ; not 


ſhunning danger or pain, | 
Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; | 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs on 
In the «unforinki * where he fo 
But, like a man, Negra, 
Unsku'xnnABU x. adj... Inevitable, 

'Tis the plague of t ones, 
Prerogativ'd are lber leſs than the baſe; 
Tis deſtiny unſbunnable like death. 

Uns1'FTeD.. adj, 


| balſa 


1. Not parted by a fieve.. 


The ground oe year at reſt, forget not thou 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 


Or with wnfifted aſhes. May. | 


2, Not tried ; not known by experience, 


Affection] puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unffeed in fach pe hn circumſtance, Shakbeare, 


Unser. 20% Not ſeeing. A low word, 
nſed only with z»/cer, as in the example 


following, Probably formed by corrup- | 


tion of anfiphred. 
l ſay, our bufineſs to reform 
2 e ah 975 oo a worm 
to ſubſcribe, unfebr, unſeen, | 
Toan un — hnh diſcipline, . Hudibras, 
NS1'GHTED. adj. Inviſible ; not ſeen, | 
Beauties that from worth ariſe, | 
Are like the grace of deities, 


$44 | 
© Still preſent with us, way, 1 N Suctling. | 


Uns1'GHTLINESS. 2. /. [from Hi. 
Deformity; diſagreeable eneſs to ho eye. 


The wn/ightlineſs in the legs may be helped by | 


. wearing a laced ſtocking Wiſeman. 
ir hn wy  Diſagreeable to the 
t. 
5 On my knees 1 beg 


has you'll e me t and 6 
20 en fir, no more: theſe are „roch tricks. 


batſprare. 


Thoſe blooms allo, and thoſe dropping gums, 
"moon beftrown, wnfightly,'and unſmooth, 
| „ if we mean to tread with eaſe. | 


A, 
Sy Amongſt the reſt, a ſmall, 2 buy root, 
| But of divine effect, he cull'd oo out. Milton . 
It muſt have been a fine genius for 9 
that could have formed ſuch an eb 2 . 
into ſo beautiful an area. 


Uns1nce'se. adj. [infincerus, Lat] ©” | 
1. Not hearty ; not faithful. | 
Not genuine; ira adulterated. 


I have ſo often met with chymical preparations, 
._ 1 have found wnfcere, den Jong tral 


\ Not. ſound ; not ſolid. 
Myrcha was joy'd the welcome news to bear; | 


I TS ola was. 
N a 
E e wy 


To Unvrinew, v, 4. To deprive of | 65 
Rrength. 


e rf gy OS 


7 


«c — 2 — — 8 


.. encourage them to be bold with ſafety. 


\ MT IA een eee | 5 


2Rĩũ * ne 


UNS 


1 Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, 
'And dates and pepper have ui 1 7 


The affected purity of the French has He wwed 


their heroick verſe. 


2 is almoſt wholly figurative : yet are they ſo 
arful of a metaphor, that no example of Yo can 
ryden. 

Unsi'nzwED. adj, Nerveleſs ; weak. 

Two ſpecial reaſons 
May to you, perbaps, ſeem much * 


Uns1'nG8D. .adj. 
touched by fire. ? 
By the command of Domitian, when caſt into a 


cauldron of burning oil, he came out eg, 5 
Brown. 


touched, wn/inged. 

| Uns1!/nz1xc. adj. Not ſinking. 
Anxur feels the cool refreſhing breeze 

Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand 

Lies cover'd with a ſmooth, ing ſand. 


Addiſon, 


Uns1/xx1Nc. adj, Impeccable. 
A- unſinning obedience, free from parties. 
lar acts of tranſgreſſion. 
Unsxa'nnev. adj. Not meaſured ; . 


computed, 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſhann'd ſwitfneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaded pounds to 's heels. 
Unsx1'LFUL, adj, Wanting art; wanting | 
knowledge, 


This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make 


ieve. Shakſpeare. 
1 Hear his ſighs, though mute : | 
 Unflilful-with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. 

A 2 in ſyllogiſm could perceive the 


and plauſible diſcourſe, 
Uſing a man's words according to the propriety af | 
the language, though it be not always underſtood, 


uss LFULLY, adv, Without know. 
ledge ; without art. 


more, it Is much darkened in your malice. 

Shakſpeare. 

Unsx1LFULNESS, 7. "3 Want of art; 
want of knowledge. 

The ſweetneſs of her countenance aid 1 give ſuch a 


grace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome 
the unhandſomeneſs, and make the eye force-the 


kilfulneſs. Siuidney. 
5 „„ by the anc 
x unflilfulneſs of the contractor. aylor. 


ing kaowledge: with in ry a noun, 
and 70 before a verb. 
UnRill'd in hellebore, if thou en 


To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 
The rules of phyfick would againſt thee 


Unfeill'd and young, yet ſomething ſtill I writ 
Of Ca'ndiſh beauty join d to Cecil's wit. . 
Not eaſtern monarchs on their nuptial day 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the bright natives of th unlabour d field, 


Poets, like painters, thus und to a 
The naked nature, andthe ling grace, 
With gold and je wels cover every part, 
8 9 And 


[UnsrA Ax, ac. Not killed. 
and had ks of unſlain 
towards — n+ er they not ſhew it. 

Not hecatomb «zfain, nor vows unpaid, 
* Greeks accun d this dire: nn. 


And yet to me are ſtrong. enen. 


Not ſcorched; not 


Milton. | 


weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long, artificial | 
Locle. 


= 


leaves the blame on him who is ſo fa in the | 
—— as not to e it when W N 7 


You ſpeak w1ſilfully ; or, if your knowkedgn be 


with ornaments.their want of art. | Pope, f 


M there were any who felt a pity bes, 
wYain duty leit i in tbem 


The language of an epick [ 


Three men paſſed gf a fiery furnace, vn-. ' 


f | 


N 


Shakſpeare. | 


the anſtilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious | 


FF 


UxsK1'LLED. ad. Wanting {kill ; 'want- | 


to let in light and colours, 
ban, | Dryden. 


1 Un$1.a/crD. 17 Not quenched. 


UNS 


Her deſires new rous'd, 
And yet unflak'd, will kindle in her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the feaſt. 


Dryden, 
Wheat ſteeped in brine, drawing the brine tram 


it, they mix with ce lime beat to powder, and 


ſo ſow it, Mort imer. 
UxnsLZZ ING. adj. Ever wakeful. 
And roſeate de ws diſpos'd 


All but th* u»/fceping eyes of God to reſt. Milton. 
UnsL1/eP1NG. adj, Not liable to lip ; 


faſt, 

To knit your hearts 

With an unſlipping knat, take, Antony, 

Octavia to wiſe. Ba act 
UnsM1/zacayeD, adj, Unpolluted ; 
ſtained. 

That drop of blood that's calm proclaims me 

baſtard ; 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Ev'n here, between the chaſte and wnſmirch'd brow 
Of my true mother. Shakſpeare, 


UnsMo'xzD. adj, Not ſmoked, 
His antient pipe in ſable dy'd, 
And half un/moak'd, lay by Nis fide, . 


UnsMo'oTH. @ 
level. Not uſe ed. 
Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping gums 
That lie beſtrowu, unſightly, and anſmoath, 
Ak riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe, 
Milton, 
| Unso/c1aBLB. adi. [infociabilic, Latin, ] 


Not kind ; not communicative of good ; 


not ſuitable to ſociety. 

' By how much the more we are accompanied with 
plenty, by ſo much the more greedily is our end 
deſired, 4 when time hath made unſcciable to 
others, we become a burden to ourſelves, Raleigh. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, 
by repreſenting it as an  anſeciable Rate, that ex- 
tinguiſhes all joy. Aadiſan. 

. re * Not kindly ; with. 
out good- nature. 

Theſe are pleaſed with nothing that is 1 7 unſo- 
ciably ſour, ill-natured, and troublelome. L E/r. 


'Unso'iLEp. Not . z not tainted; 
not ſtained, 
My axſoil'd name, th Cond of my life, 
Win your accuſation overweigh.  Shatſpeare, 
The humours are tranſparent, to let in the light, 
unſophiſticated by any inward tincture. 


Ray, 
Her Wee ſtream remains ſoil", 4 a 
Uamix'd wich f. filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 
Unso'LD. 44). Not exchanged for money, 
Mopſus the ſage, who future thing foretold, 
And t'other ** yet by his wife unſold. Dryden. 
Adieu, my children] better thus expire 
Vaſtall'd, 20 ;z thus Gorious mount in * 
Pope, 
Un$0%.D1ekL! KE. . Unbecoming a 
foldier, 
Perhaps they had ſeatigels 24 while they 
- Beptz but even this would be unſoldie 122 


Sroiyt. 
. Rough; not even; not 


a r. | Uns0/u19. adj. Fluid; not . 


Tue extenſion of body is nothing but the cohefion 
of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the exten- 
ion of 2 roy continuity of lia, inſeparable 
and unmoveable parts. Locle. 

Unso LV ED. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere ſearcher of truth, by * 
and prayer, find out the ſolution of thoſe perplexities 
which have hitherto been unſolved 7 Waits. 
' As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves an- 
ſolved, lo 1 will give you another, and. leave the 
expoſition to your acute Judgment, þ Dryden. 

Unsoo'r, for unfaveet. * Spenſer. 

Uns0PK1'sTICATED. adj. Nor adulte- 

rated; not counterſeit. 


The humour and tunicles are we purely ent, 


ca- 
ted by any inward Aae | * 4 More. 


\ 


8 UNS 
| vitriol, how venereal and un/2pbi/fi/cated ſo- 
—_— vpon the whetted de knife, will 
not impart its latent colour, Boyle, 
Ik authors will not keep cloſe to truth by unva- 


| and plain, «nſcphifticated arguments ; 
=> it conceres renders not 4 be impoſed on by falla- 


-.. © 3 Locke, 
_Unso'xTED. ad/. Not diſtributed by pro- 

ſeparation. 1 

_ "Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in 


the brain #»/orted, and thrown together without or- 
| 4 Watts. 


der. 
Unso'vcHT. ad. 
i. Wen eo. tl devon: 
eee e cnn te. 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 


That would be woo'd, and not wnſougbt be won. 


| Milton, 
+ They new hope reſume, 
To find whom at the firſt they found znſought. 
Milton. 
The ſea ofer-fraught would ſwell, and th' an- 
fought diamonds 
Would ſo emblaze the forchead of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 
' When call'd before to come, now came xnſorghr. 


\ 


| Milton. 

If ſome foreign and wnſought ideas offer them- 
ſelves, reject them, and keep them from taking off 
our minds from its prefent purſuit. Locke. 

Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free, 

Whence comes this unſengbt honour unto me? 
| | Fentan. 
2. Not ſearched; 105 eg, Py 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave wn/ough?, 
Or i % or any place that harbours men, Shakſþ. 

-Unso'unD. adj. | | 

1. Sickly ; wanting health. 
lIlatemp' rate youth 1 
Ends in an age, imperfect, and unſound. Denbam. 

An animal whole juices are unſound, can never 

beduly nouriſhed ; for «nſeurd juices can never duly 
repair the fluids and ſolids, Arbutbnot. 

2. Not free from cracks. | 

3. Rotten; corrupted, | 

4. Not orthodox. Fatty AL 

Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it cannot 

be unſound or evil to hold ſtill the ſame aſſertion. 

| Hooker. 
+ Eutyches of ſound belief, as touching their true 
perſonal copulation, become unſound, by denying the 

Jifferente a hich ſill continueth between the one and 

tte other nature 5 er. 

. Not honeſt; not upright. 

Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt it ſhould make me ſo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe Nan 

That I bave done ſor you] Shakſpeare. | 

6. Not true; not certain; not ſolid, + | 

| Thuheir vain humours, fed 

Wich fruitleſs follies — unſound delights, 
7. Not faſt ; not calm. ; 
lh " [: 3: *he now ſad king, 
Toſs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, 

Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering ; 

- [Liſts not to ent; ſtill muſes; Nleeps #n/ourd, 


I Daniel, 
ſe ; not compact. 
8. more e We, cheeſe, notwithſtanding 
all abe care of the good houſewife. - Mortimer, 
9. Not ſincere; not faithful, ' 
This Boobyclod ſoon. drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love's unſound; 


. 


While Lubberkin Ricks firmly. Gay. 
10. Not ſolid ; not material, 181 

Of ſurh ſubtle ſubſtance and ug, 

That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths 

_ - -* areuhbound, _ 0 Spenſer. 

11. Erroneous ; wrong. e 

Wat fury, What conceit unſound, 

Preſenteth hete to death ſo ſweeta child ? Fairfax. | 


© _ | His puiſſance, truſting in th' Almighty's aid, 
I wein to try, whoſe reaſon have twwy'd 


N 


| 


12. Not mercitul. 


Spenſer, | 


| 


UxsrARKABLE. adj. Not to be expreſſ 


Milton. 
- 


UNS 
12. Not faſt under foot. 


Unso'uNDeo; adj. Not tried by the plum-| 
met. 
Glo'ſter is 
Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit, Shakſpeare, 


Orpheus' lute was ſtrung with poets finews, | 


Whoſe golden touch could foften ſteel and ſtones ; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forſake unſ-undel deeps to dance on ſands. 
Unso/'unpness, 2. / 


1. Erroneouſneſs of belief; want of ortho- 


doxy. 
If this be unſound, wherein doth the point of un- 
ſoundneſs lie? Hooker. 


2. Corruptneſs of any kind, - 6 
Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain 
of unſound parts, with what kind of wnſoui!ne/s 
every ſuch part is poſſeſſed, Hooker, 
3. Want of ſtrength; want of ſolidity. © 
The unſoundneſs of this principle has been often 
expoſed, and is univerſally acknowledged, Addiſon. 
Unso'urtp. adj. FS 
1. Not made ſour. 
Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and u- 


ſoured in winter than in ſummer, Bacon, 
2, Not made moroſe. 
Secure theſe golden early joys, . h 
That youth «n/our'd wih ſorrow bears. Dryden. 


Unso'wn. adj, Not propagated by ſcat. 
- tering ſeed, 5 
Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet 
are unſowwn, Bacon. 
If the ground lie fallow and «»/orpn, corn-flowers 
will not come. | Bacon, 
The flow'rs unſotun in fields and meadows reign'd, 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd, 


Dryden. 
Unsea'sED. adj, Not ſpared. 
Whatever thing | 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour w1/pared. 
75 Milton. 


* 


Unsra'R1NG, adj. 


1. Not parſimonious, 


She gathers tribute large, and on the board _ 
Heaps with Anſparing hand, Milton. 


* 


To Uns EAR. v. a. 
cant. 
I put myſelf to my direction, and N 
Unſpeak my own detraRion ! here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, we 


To retract; to re- 


3 
ineffable; unutterable. Bs 
A thing, which uttered with true devotion and 
zeal of heart, affordeth to God himſelf that glory, 
that aid to the weakeſt ſort of men, to the moſt per- 
fect that ſolid comfort, which is r | 
A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd, ; 
Than 1 to ſpeak my grief an/peakable. Shakſpeare. 
Both addreſt for fight | 
ps norm : for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate? Milton. 
The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger than 
the capacities of mortality; mighty, and wnſpeak- 
able; and not to be underſtood, till it comes to be 


felt. South, 
This fills the minds of weak men with groundleſs 
fears and unſpeakable rage towards their fellow ſub- 
jeQs. | Addiſon, 
UnsPE'AKABLY, adv, Inexpreſſibly; in. 
effably. | 


When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents us 
with nothipg but bleak and barren proſpects, there 
is ſomething un eatably chearful ina ſpot of ground 
which is covered with trees, that ſmile amidſt all the 
rigours of winter, : Spe Gator. 

UnsPg'c1F12D, adj, Not particularly men- 
Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be concealed, 

it had not paſſed an/pecified, Brom. 

Unsez'cULATIVE. adj. Not theoretical, 
Some 4w19/prexative men may not have the {kill to 


] Unsr1'sD. adj, 
1. Not ſearched ; not explored. 


UNS 
Unsyz'o, adj, Not diſpatched ; not per- 


formed, 
Venutus withdraws 
Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe. Garth. 
Unsee'nT, adj. Not waſted ; not dimi. 
niſhed; not weakened ; not exhauſted, 
The ſound incloſed within the ſides of the bell, 
cometh forth at the holes x/pþext and more ſtrong. 


Bacon. 


Thy fame, not cireumſcrib'd with Engliſh 


ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 
And is, like that, un/ſpent too in its flight. Drydere. 
To Unsene'sxs. v. a To remove from 
its orb. : 
You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
Though ”y—_ would ſeek t' wnſpbere the ſtars with 
oaths, wu EG 
Should yet ſay, fir, no going. Shakſpeares 
Let my lamp at midnight hour * 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out- watch the bear, 
With thrice great Hermes; or unſpbere 
The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 


Th' immortal mind, Miltox, 


With narrow ſearch I muſt. walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave wn/py'd Milton, 
2, Not ſeen; not diſcovered, 
Refoly'd to find ſome fault, before wnſpy'd; 
And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy'd Tickel, 
Unser'LT. adj. 
1. Not ſhed, 


That rg which thou and thy great grandſire 
And all that fince theſe fiſter nations bled, 


Had been wnſpilt, had happy Edward known, 


That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. 
| ; : Denhams 
2, Not ſpoiled ; not marred, | 
To borrow to- dale, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is; ob) 
Then have of thine owne, without lending, unſpilee 
Fr fy 
to de- 


3 


To UNS IAI T. wv, 4. Jo diſpirit; 
preſs; to deject. 

Denmark has continued ever fince weak and un- 
ſpirited, bent only upon ſafety, Bentley. 
Could it be in the power of any temporal loſs, ſo 
much to diſcompoſe and unſpirit my ſoul? Norris, 
Uxseor'LED. ad). 5 1 

1, Not plundered ; not pifſaged. 
All the way that they fled, for very deſpight, in 


their return they utterly waſted whatſoever they had 
before left anſpciled, 2 Spenſer, 


The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in ſuch ort, as 
they left ſew ons unſpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 
9 710 ſhall be her arms, and unprofan d 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 
2 Not marred; not hurt; not made uſe. 
leſs; not corrupted. by 


* 


Bathurſt, yet v#n/poi!'d by wealth, Pape. 
Unsro'TTED, 4d. 
1. Not marked with any ſtain 
A milk-white hind, WC, 
Without vnſpotted, innocent within, Dryden, 


Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe, 

And for Diana ſeven unſponted ewes. Duden. 

2. Immaculate; not tainted with guilt, 
Satyran bid him other megane Ka we 


Than hunt the ſteps of pure, u/potted maid. 


1 N 

A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Sbat/p. 
There js no king, be his cavſe never ſo ſpotleſi, if 
it comes to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out 
with all un/potted ſoldiers. Shat/peare. 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the fa. 
therleſs and widows in their afflictiop, and to keep 


himſelf an/potred from the world. Fames, 
, Wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and an un/ported, = 
life is old age, ä Apocrypha. 
Make her his eternal brid-; + r 
And from her fair #1/poited fide . 
Milton 


1 


To bliſsful twins are to be born. 


Ty” . 
Thou wilt not leave me in che loathſome grave 
His prey, nor ſuffer my r ſoul 8 
4 2 * with L ere to dwell. Aw. 
| indicate the honouy of religion, by a an 
unſpot ted obedience to its precepts, EY 7 any 
UnSQua'zzD adj. Not formed ; irregular, 
| hen he ſpeaks, 
»Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms un- 
Fur d; | 


7 ; | 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 


Would ſeem hyperboles. - Shakſpeare. 
UnsTa'sLE. adj. [inflabilis, Latin. 
1. Not fixed; not faſt. ; 

A popular ſtate not founded on the general inte- 


reſts of the people, is of all others the moſt uncer- 
Gain, unſtable, and ſubject to the moſt eaſy J 


4 « 
Thus air was void of light, and earth ug falle. 


See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 
And wander roads z»ftable, not their own. 
2. Inconſtant irreſolute. 
Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude by the yea or no 
Of genꝰ ral ignorande, it muſt omit 
- Rea) neceflities, and give way the while 
I' unable lightneſs. | 8 . 
A double-minded man is a:/tab/e. ames. 
Unstaiin. adj Not cool; not prudent ; 
not ſettled into diſcretion; not ſteady ; | 


Hie eyed youth had long wandered in the com- 
mon labyrinth df love; in Which time, to warn 
young people of his unfortunate folly, he compiled 
theſe twelve teglogues. . Spenſer. 
- To the gay gardens his vad deſire 
Him wholly carried, to refreſh his 1 Spenſer, 
Win the king come, that I may breathe my laſt 
In wholeſome counſel to his ? youth ? Shakſp. 
Tell me, how will the world repute me, | 
For undertaking ſo ald a journey? 


Gay. | 


1 fear it will make me ſeandalized. Shak/peare, 
Wo to that land, bf 

Which gaſps beneath a child's Hf command! 

| | Sandys, 


UnsTa"tDwess, 1. 

1. Indiſcretion ; volatile mind. | 

2. Uncertain motion. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of 

_ "ſhaking v#faidne/e over all his body, he might ſee in 
his countenance ſome great determination mixed 


5 :dj. Not ſtained Rr twice a day. Bacon 

P A ot al * NO 1 3 r 7 * " 
be Ae deere; not diſhonoured ; a 3 usTIxG. V. 4. To diſarm of a 

45 lated. | | ( N 7 — S 17» 1 5 | | i 
K. unflainedreligion ought to be the higheſt | 3 N- — 1 . 
Nie let her waves with any filth be dy'd a rer : ORD th, 
| ike herſelf 53 bee d. | UnsST1 NTED. ad . Not limited, 

8 But ever, ike 3 8 1 1 | la the works of nature is x»ftinted goodneſs 
I do commit into your hand 1 ſhewn us by their author. © " Shelton. 


Th' znfained ſword that you have us'd to bear, 

Wich this remembrance, that you uſe the fame 
Wich a like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit 

As you have done *gainſt me. Sa 


MES 1 will do it . 
iy wiſe to my ſweet love. 
| A . , Wee. 
c Nd 2065 - ; 
Aud the te blood which peeps forth faintly | 
___- through it, w Pain'd 
inly gi an un ain berd. | 
Do plalaty give you ; _ _ Shakſpeare, 
The hooked chariot food 
 Unflain'd with hoſtile blood. Mlion. 
5 That good earl, once prefident | 
' Of England's counſel, and her treaſury; _ 


Who Ih in Chenille d with gold or be, 
| And teſt them both, more in himſelf coment, | 


Milton. 

i her fields unfain'd. | 

By porn 
_ .., Theſe, of the garter call'd, of-fait ain'd, 
* In fighting fields the laurel have obtain d. Dryden, | 
Jo Unsra'rs, v. 4. To put out of dig- 


* 


1To UnsrT1'TCH. v. a. 


UNS 
High- battled Czfar will 
Hate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a ſworder. Shakſpeare. 
I would gute myſelf, to be in a due reſolution. 


: 


' 


UnsTa'/ruTaBLy, adj. Contrary to ſta- 
tute, | 

That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were 

notoriouſly unſtatutable, the rent reſerved being not 

a ſeventh part of the real value. 


UnsTa'uncyep, adj. Not ſtopped ; not 
ſtayed. F 3 


With the iſſuing blood 

Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtaunc bed thirſt 
NSTP'ADFAST. adj. 

faſt; not reſolute, 

I'll read you matter, 

As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the affeadſaſt footing of a/ſpear. 
NSTE ADILY. adv. | 

1. Without any certainty. 


Not fixed ; not 


Shakſpeare. 


2. Inconſtantly; not conſiſtently, 


He that uſes h is words looſely and unſteadily, will 

not be minded, or not underſtood.. Tote. 

Uxs rA DIN ESS. 2. / Want of conſtancy; 

irreſolution ; mutability. 

A prince of this character will inſtruct us, by his 
example, to fix the z»/teadine/s of our politicks. 

Addiſon. 

In the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, 

the ſame blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and r 

= | Sor. 
UnsTz/apr. adi. e 


1. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 


And her anffeady hand hath often plac'd 
Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them faſt. 
Denham, 
No meaſures can be taken of an roy mind; 
ſtill *tis too much, or too little. L' Eftrange, 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill une, , 
And nothing but neceſſity can fix him. Rowe. 

2. Mutable ; variable; changeable. 

If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as that of 
a ſhip driven by z»ffeady winds, it would not at all 
us to meaſure time. l 


hel 
3. Not fixed; not ſettled. 
UnsTEE'PED. adj, Not ſoaked. 


UnsT1/xrED, 


tated. | 
Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to ſtand w»firred, 
let fall to the bottom a reſinous ſubſtance, Beyle, 


To by pick. 
the ſtitches. 3 


in 1 | 
Eato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a tay- 
lor, friendſhip ought not to be untipped, but un- 
UnsTo'or1NG, \adj, Not bending; not 
yielding. 5 
Such neighbour 


Should nothing priv'lege 


Th' anſtacping 


To UnsTo'y, v. a. To free from ſtop or 
afforded, by 


obſtruction ; to open. 
Such white fumes have been mw 
a liquor diaphanous and red. Bel. 
he eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the 


nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
2 l | 
m ight ſoul, 
1 Shakſpeare, 


. 


f the deaf un . 1ſaiab. 

| "Os would — find . 
|. niches wnflopped, ma nah e 
3 1 


* 


Swift. 


Other wheat was ſown amfeeped, but watered. 


adje. Not ſtirred; not agi- 


4 


# 


: 


Shakſpeare. 


" 


York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. Sbalſp. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| Doth couch his limbs, there golden 


5... NY 
Uns ro rr. ad;, Meetin 
˖ The flame unſte pp d, at firſt 
And Vulcan rides at large with 


g no reſiſtance. 


more fury ains 
looſen'd relas. ; 


| | Dr 
UnsTRa'tnep. adj. Eaſy; not "an 
| By an eaſy and * derivation, it implies 

the breath of God. 3 Hakewill, 


UnsTRA1TENED. adj. Not contracted, 
The eternal wiſdom, * which we derive our 
beings, enriched us with all theſe ennoble ments 
that were ſuitable to the meaſures of an wr/traitened 
| goodnels, and the capacity of ſuch a creature, 
Glanville, 
UnsTaze'NGTHE 
not aſſiſted. 
The church of God is neither of capacity fo 
nor ſo u;ftrengthened with ey from — 
but that her laws may exact obedience at the hangs 
of her own children. Hooker, 
To UnsTR1'NG, v. a. | 
1. To relax any thing ftrung ; to deprive 
of ſtrings. . : | 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more 
Than an . e viol or harp. 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe 
On William and Maria's praiſe ; 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ftore, 


NED, adj. Not ſu 


*Shakſpeare, 


Till nature's muſick lies unffrung. Prior, 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung ; 
His arrows ſcatter'd and his bow un ſtrung. Smith, 


2. To looſe; to untie. : 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands 
His garland they * and bind his hands. Dry. 
UnsTau'ck. adj, Not moved; not af. 


fected, | 
les eee 
| me, unta wit t 
Of march, unſtruct with v3 at the fake 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. | Philips, 
UnsTu'p1zD, adj, Not premeditated ; 
not laboured. | 
In your converſation I could obſerve a clearneſs of 
notion expreſſed in ready and wnffudied words. 
. , | Dryden. 
UnsTvu'ryeD, adj. Unfilled ; not crowded, 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie: 
Bub where unbruiſed youth with wn/uf? brain 
ſleep doth reign, 
| , Shatſpeare, 
UnsUBsTA'NTIAL, adj. : 
1. Not ſolid ; not palpable, 
Welcome, thou wrſubfantial air that J embrace! 
Fu —_— that os _ blown unto =- worſt, 
wes ing to t ; 
a ens 
8 daylight ſunk, a tin lowering nj 
Her ſhadowyoffepring, unſabantial boch, _ 
' Pfivation mere of light and abſent day. Milton. 
2. Not real, 


If empty anſubfantial-beings may be ever made 
of on this occaſion, there were — any more 


LO 


Unsvcc ssl. adj. Not having the 
wiſhed event; not fortunate, 
O the ſad fate of znſucce/ful fin ! 
You ſee yon heads without: there's worſe within. 
: 2 | Cleaveland. 
rs return'd ; 


3 
From wnſucce/sful charge ! be not diſmay d. Milli. 
Hence appears the many miſtakes, which have 
made learning generally ſo unpleafing and fo vnſuc- 
| ie, | Milos. 
My counſels may be unſucceſtful, but my pray'rs 
Shall wait on all your actions. Denbam· 
The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitioſiiy of 
man's will, he charges as the only cauſe that ren- 
dered all the arguments his doctrine came cloathed 
"with, an/acceſeful. Sauib. 
Had Fortius been the anſucc:fiful lover, 

The ſame compaſſion would have fallen on him. 

| | > Addiſon. 


; 


| 


pported ; 


nicely imagined and employed. __  Addiſone 
Unzvccxe'pzp. adj. Not ſucceeded, 

_ Vazuſt _ o'er equals to let reign ; 

One over all, with eded power.” Milton. 


% 


UNS _ IN S | UNS 


*, gocceſsſul authors do what they can to exclude a | u»/uitable with the civil and religious liberties we ſo} 2. Not aſſiſted. 


— D 


competitor ; while the wrſutceſeful, with as much | 2zealouſly aſſert, | Swift.| Nor- have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcou- 

eagerneſs, lay their claim to him as their _ Unsu1TABLENESS, 2. h I ncongruity ; raged, as to deſpair of the favourable look of learn 
Thoſe are generally more wnſucce/3/ul - __ unfitneſs. | ing upon our ſingle and wnſupported — 

Purſuit after fame, who are more deſirous of obtain- The 17:/uitableneſs of one man's aſpect to another Uno! +” Not fxed . : b 

„ 28. . 2 —5 . 1 Ja. "What is rf 2 bk w beg . 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful _— Urs 671 11 i 0. a dj. Not fitti ng ; not be. * Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter ; 


What's to come is ſtill unſure. Shakſpeare. 
The men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in weil attempted plate. Fairfax. 
The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be moſt ſafe, 


Uxsvccr'ssrv LLyY, adv. Unfortunately); coming. 
without ſucceſs, Whilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your 


The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf griefy 


© 3nnocently; while the ambitious man attempts to FEET 


0 — n and, perhaps, in the _— _— To afreſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. © Dryden. 1 moſt anſure, advanced _ od —1 
. 1. J. Want of ſuc- Unsv'LL1ED. adj, Not fouled z not diſ- How vain that ſecond life in others” breath ! 
eſs : event contrary to wiſh graced pute. Th? eſtate which wits inherit after death! 
ceis; eve 0 * Y My maiden honour yet is pure { . Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign: 
eee rr PR then 8 As the unſullied lilly. $h are. Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! Pope. 
C ral authority a moſt dui lervncs has | UNSURMO'U TABLE. adj, {imontable 
n , 11 been the proper, unſullied honour of your French.] Inſuperable ; not to be over. 


3 . church, prat. 
Unsvucce'ss1ve. adj, Not proceeding b Rave whil OM NT come. ; 
3 7 P 8 oy | ays which on Hough's »»/ully'd mitre ſhine Maha u. 1t for avoiding feeming btb 


We cannot ſum up the z1ſucceſſive and ſtable di- Theſe bh altar raiſe: {| ties, and unſurmountable rubs in one opinion, to 
rection of God. 2 4 Brown, An hecatomb of pute, zn/ully'd lays | take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 

The 1 duration of God with relation to{| That altar crowns. Pope. | „ thing altogether as inexplicable? Lecke, 
himſelf, doth not communicate unto other created | UNSU“N G. adj, Not celebrated in verſe 5 Unsvsce'p TIBLE, adj , Incapable ; not 
deings the ſame manner of duration. Hale. not recited in verſe. | ; liable to admit. b | 

Unsv'cxED. adj, Not having the breaſts | Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn, She, a goddeſs died in grain, : 
drawn. Nor paſs'd uncelebrated nor z»n/urg Was wnſuſceptibie of ſtain. Swift. 

Unſuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. By \ 1 choirs, a 2 Ry SU "TE. T, | adj, Not conſidered _ 

/ 5 , e: alf yet remains unſung; but narrower bound NSUSPE'CTED, as likely to do or 
Brenngas. a. Not fopportabley | dee vids Ae dhe Milton, Fmt 


mean ill. 
Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and wnſ+/pefed Haſtings, SBD. 


intolerable ; not to be endured, 
The irkſome deformities, whereby, through end- 
leſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigeſted prayers, they 


Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung. 
| on. 


- oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt »nſufferable manner 8 . 8 Author unſuſpet 
the — — of chriſtian — — Gd. Unsu'NNED. adj. Not expoſed to the Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milion. 
1 gi pe her as chaſte as und f K 
That glorious form, that light unſufer | Tt er as e as unſunn'd ſnow. _ rom entrance, or cherubick watch, by | 
And — ters booming biene of majeſty, 223 | a 0 Shakſpeare, Found unſuſpected way. | Milton. 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table | You may as well ſpread out the »nſurn'd heaps This day, my Perficus, thou ſhalt perceive, 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, | Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, Whether I keep myſelf thoſe rules I give, 
He laid afide. | Milton. And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope Or elfe an anſiſpected glutton live. Dryden, 
A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, | Danger will wink at opportunity, | They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, alto- 
are more un/ufferable by her natural Nuttiſhneſs, And let a ſingle, helpleſs maiden paſs | | _ gether zn/uſpeded of-avarice ot corruption. Swift, 
RO Treg Sun. Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte... Milton, | Unsusre'CTING. adj, Not imagining 
Unsvee1'cieNnCE, 2. . [in/uffſance; Fr.] Unsvrt'RFLUOUS, adj, Not more than | that any ill is defi gned. | ; 
Inability to anſwer the end propoſed. enough, x When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 
The error and wun/uffcience of the arguments, | Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd- Pleas'd, in the gen'ral's ſight, the hoſt lie down 
doth make it on the contrary fide againſt them, a | In «nſuperfluors, e ven, proportion, | Sudden before ſome unſaſpecting town 3 5 
mrong preſumption that God hath not moved their | And ſbe no whit encumber'd with her flore. Milt, | The captive race one inftant makes our prize, | 
hearts to think ſuch things as he hath not enabled | UN8UPPLA'NTED. ad/. I cop high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. r 
them to prove. „ Hooker, | 1. Not forced or thrown from under that | Usus IC Ious. adj, Having no ſuſpi- 
Uxsvyr1'cienT. adj. | inſuffſant, F r. which ſupports it. | ion. | : f 
Unable; inadequate... ; 6 Gladſome they quaff, yet not eneroach on night, He his guide requeſted to let him lean _ 
Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of the | Seaſon of reſt; but well bedew'd repair With both his arms on thoſe two maſſy pillary, 
other ways, and how w/efficient they are, to give a Each to his home with unſupplanted feet, Philips, That to the arched roof gave main ſupport: 
fatisfactory account of the ideas we have, erects this, 2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. He unſuſpicious led him. teen: 


ing all things in upon their ruin, as the 5 2 I 4 Ihe eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreſs $ 
N 1 ning gend * 7 Is Lecke. | Un SUPP e dr: 48 repre tp Fray With eager hope and unſuſpicio «faith, Smith. 
Unsvu'CaRrED. adj, Not ſweetened with * 8 — in ev'ry other grant, : 5 vi abby MO . 
agar: | | 8 of Her fire left un 'd her only want, Dryden. 0% eh e we 1 
T is with ſugar put into water formerly 1 '| Every man WW enen the poſſeſſion of what he Hu = head, thou h gay, | 3 INF 
and into other water unſugared. Jacen. | naturally wants, and is unmindful of the unſupplied | = rooping, 19 2 1 1 Milton. 
Unsvu'tTABLE, adj, Not congruousz not | diſtreſs of other men, betrays the ſame hr A | 3 wa _ LR ny FI 
- equal ; not op iy FAS e | Fa hg Neef. | To UN ë.ũ ãꝗðw RB. v. a. To free from folds 
Virginity, Une an ee cee ee be ne | UnSUPPO'RTABLE. @dje [jnſupportable, || or convolutions of bandage. * 


of faſhion; richly ſuited; but unſul table, juſt like Wy | f 
| 4. . 3 Acne Nr not French] Intolerable 5 ſuch as ennnot In the morning an old woman came to unſeuaſbe 


4 — 
* 


— 9 Ti Shakfpeare.| be . 8 as | mes | Adiijon, 
le will ſmile u her; which will now be ſo The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt, by continu- Unswa'raBLs, adj. Not to be governed 
© wnſuitable to her difpofition) being addicted to a me- ance grows the more unſupportable. Bae. Boyle. |\ or influenced by another, | l 
| Iancholy, that it cannot but turn him into contempt. | ** The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and | is how'd biste, beter Lobe bes 
„ en ee Peary yr” Shakſpeare.| eoolb it; and, by their interpoſition betwixt theearth | But to be rough, z1/wayable and free. Sha\fſpeare . 
That would likelieſt render contempt inſtead; and the ſun, fence off the ardent heat, which would UnswA Tz. 4. Not wielded © not held 
Hard recompence, unſultable return _ be otherwiſe unſupportable. 3 Woodward. in the hand ; Je cools ak e held 


| þ good. Milton. n, | 
4 8 — and happineſs ſignifies is unſuit- UnsUrPO'RTABLY. adv. in 0 2 «i | © He makes for England, hereto claim 
able to a wicked man; apd thereſore could be no For a man to do a thing, while his eon woes | Eh the chair empty? is the ſword , way 
4 felicity to him. PR Broad $45 a 220 Tillotſon. aſſures him that he (hall be infinitely, Web Is the king dead ? the empire unpoſſeſa d ? Shak/p, 
- © Conſider , whether they be not unneceſſary ex- | miſerable, is certainly unnatural, |, , | South. | Tg Unswz'as. v. 1. Not to ſwear; to 
pences; ſuch as are wiſuitable to or Hecumipocee. Unsuero'RTED.. adi. fl ecant any thing worn. 
bn e order of fig, 1 · Not ſuſtained; 3 up. * 75 een 

_— 2. ä N Them ſhe up- tas * nexeto LWOIE 3 Tor Who/Woulg: not ear, 
£ with fo reſigned an obedience to ones, ” rage. | Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while, Aud sit zn/z;ear, a diadem to bear? T 4 
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UNT - . "INT 
3 eaſe 1 Wat death has heav'n defign I Uran. aj. Not havin 
hh rin = 2 3 A1 12 For ſo — fo — a mar Dryden. 5 9 8 


ance, 
Wl | 1 Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than They | | , 

3 -; n ok | the wild and moſt untamed part of the 2 fall, unbleſt, untended, and W - bur i 
ld . 4 . * * { 0 \ - e E. 7 - * . 3 s 
Er ue ee Ursel k. b. a, To looſe from in- . 0 2 Wanting ſoftneſs ; want. 

Unswz'aTING, adj, Not ſweating. - | tricacy or convolution, | * Sd-yonng, cod fo nacencder #— 
| They rob th unfevexiſhg brow, and ſwear they ſeat. It is wes tv = me 9 2" Shakſpeare, Danze ole oy adj. Not offered, Pare. 

"A | ryden. | "That taker i rand? Brig Caſſibelan granted R ib 
| e * hat cakes the efflocks in foul, fluttiſh hairs, 8 ome a tribute, 
Unswze'r. ach. Not ſwert; difagreeable. : | eng + i Vearly three thouſand s; which by thee late! 

| Tddg Were ey een ee hut tofs | heb, once 'wnrangled, much misfbrtune b, de y thee lately 


Shatſpeare. Is left untender d. Shatſpecre. 


The private ftate, and make the life fee t. To UnTg'NT, v. 4. To bring out of + 


I'll give thee up my bow and dart; 


ener. Uniangle but this cruel chain, tent. 
Uxsw'rr. adj. Not bruſhed away; not] And freely let me fly again. Prior. Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
cleaned by ſweep! ng. UnrT a'sTrE D. adj. Not taſted 3 not tried | Untext his perſon, and ſhare the air with us ? 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould ve dot, by the palate. © © EN ; Shakſpeare. 
The duſt of antique time would lie z»ſwep?. e tall ſtag refolves to try |UxTz NTED. adj. | from tent. „Having 
| oy „  Shalſpeare. | - combat next; but if che cry no medicaments applied. | 
Unswo'rn.. adj. Not bound by an oath, Tnyides again his trembling ear, | Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 
You are yet anfſworn : 853. He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care; | 'Th'untented woundings of a father's curſe 
When you have vow'd, you-mult, not ſpeak with | Lenves the rufen fpring behind, Pierce every ſenſe about thee ! Shatfpeare 
men. 5 | | 8 kſpear . And, wing' d with fear, outflies the wind; Faller. UN TER/RRI FIE D. adj. Not affrighted x hot 
UnTA'1NTED, adj. N A If he chance to fd, ſtruck with fear | 
Not ſullied ; n luted. | A new repaſt, or an iontafted ſpring, 5 3 
1. t ſu ; not po ; FFF Among innumerable falſe, unmoy'd 
Sweet prince, the untain/ed virtue of your years | 6 his ſtars, _ thinks it luxury. Addiſon, Uaſhaken, unſeduc'd, — , 1 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. Sp. NTASTING. ai. | : 


av 6 "We" 14 * To fuccour the diſtreſs; h 
+ What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart untainted? | 1, Not perceiving any taſte. " | Uanbrib'd'by love, wnterrify'd by threats; 


5 | Shakſpeare. ydanian oll Theſe are exploits worthy Achilles? li 
Ireland's wntainted loyalty — Refomm, Whoſe balmy juiceglides o'er thy untafling tongue. |UnTBa'n _ gp Gi. Achilles' fon. A. Philipre 

Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous | ' | Smith. . : | 
28 youth, 25 it comes freſh and rheinre 2. Not trying by the palate. . _ repaid with acknowledgment of 
out of the e 00 e e 1" | UnTa'venr. * SR ; | Os 8 

- nacy in an aged inner. f Saut . r 2 1 TA . all t 

g a” This untainted year is all your on:; lo Uninſtrocted 5 uneducated , Ignorant 3] Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 

Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown. unlettered. Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 


n {th * — Ale is continually in che mouth of the vntaught, | Th' All-giver would be antbant'd, would be un- 
The moſt witainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce / 


| © Veeleftaſfieu, } | prain'd. | Milton, 

be able to find belief. Tete.  Tavght, or w1taught, the dunce is ill the ſame; | Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, 
Keep the air of the toom wrtainted with fire, Vet ſtill the wretched maſter bears the blame. Untbank'd by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight, Dryden, 
ſmoke, or the breaths of many people. Arbuthnor. | | | Dryden. 2, Not received with thankfulneſs. 


2, Not charged with any crime. On ev'ry.thorn delightful wiſdom grows, | Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'l to lives 


ceived ; want of ſenſe of benefits; i 

Eackiel.| titode. fell 
UnTe'mered. %. .  Thoudicſt in thineuntbankfulnefs; and thine ig- 
1s. Not embartaſſed by temptation, L norance makes thee away. 4 2 
In temptation diſpute not, but rely upon God; Immoderate favours breed firſt unt ban kfulneſs, and 


| ad thy elofscurtalt tore-perfoening tie * empered mortar. 
9 fe; pron ler wink, dad Menne | f 1 
| Leap to theſe arma, tall of and unſeen. 


. * "No happiteſi can be, where is noreft; 


Alu yet within theſe five hours Baſtingstiv'd | In ev'ry ſtream a feet inſtruction flows ; = Vawelcome freedom, and anthank'd reprieve. 
Untainitd, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakſpeare. But ſome untaught o'erhear the whiſpering rill, 5 . | . 
2 corrupted by mixture. In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. Tung. UN THANK TVT. adj, Ungrateful ; return- 
© The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecretz 2. Debarred from inftruttion, ing no acknowledgment for good re- 
Th' antainted winds refuſe th' iufecting load. He, that 'from a child z»/aughr, or a wild inha- 0 8 
. 1 oY Smith, |» bitant of the woods, will expect principles of ſci. * Pe” | 
| Unwakcan, od. | { ences, will find himfelf miſtaken. Locte. he S waa 2 82 . ar 
ö 5 - 2 N M ving | Nance, u e ITUITLS, 9 A 
| be Not taken, | A R eee not ha 42 ſe Oy He is Fins * unthankful, $ . 
til is i . e 5 d, 
Until is gay remaineth the vail 5 ori , Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, him a ich wed lies fo yo en 4 eng 
The Engliſh fearched the rivers in ſuch fort, as Vs'd to command, arravght to plead for favour. | If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankfut 
they left few ſhips unſpoiled or untaten, Hayward. , | Shakſpear e. for the bleſſing. - Taylor. 
Diſpoſe already of th' wrraker ſpoil. Muller. To UnNTE'ACH. v. a. To make to quit, Or | The bare ſuppoſal of one petty loſs makes us un- 
| Otherwiſe the whole buſineſs had miſcarried, and | forget what has been 'inculcated; | nas. an} for all that is left. : L'Eftranges 
: Jeruſalem remained wnlaken, 3 Dryden. [ Th elder-herries are oiſon, as we are taught by UnTaa NKFULLY, adv, Without thanks * 
A _ ſchemes the monarch's mind em- 2 experience ee us. Brown, without gratitude. 
. 1 | Their cuſtoms are by naturewrought ; I judged it requiſite to ſay ſomething, to t 
4 Nu N 2 Troy. Oi. | But Wes by art, . what W e E my — d 5 3 Ace op 
<0, RP A __ Ew epthat oh TONY & $ chief pallages of my diſcourſe from a book 
Tbe narrow — L. eee, adj, That cannot be a I was utterly a ſtranger, og by 
more room wntaken wp by hegen. us taught. | 9 | 2 | UNTHANKFULNESS, 2. / Neglect or 
UnTa'LKED of, adj. Not. mentio 10 Ur EMMTRR RO. j. Not ered. omiſſion of acknowledgment for good re- 
1 the world. | One built up a wall, and others Re it with 


| N ö | 7 "Th unk alk*d of man is onl bleſt. FT. and contend not with him but in r, and with afterwards hate. Hayward, - 
_ * ee 135 ' Drydee. | the help of a 77 5 : Taylor, | r 8 the oſt 
_ | , e K 3 vit ed anwichs - 3 whic evinces the virtue ie 
ver ll ad. Not to be tamed f 2. 5 5 — Fi | co untbonkfulneſ to bear the ſame place in the rank 
= _ not . Py Tag des | Houtpllemayt wat the precipice. Cotton. =" OW 1 Nee <6 South. 
* meſtings and violent heats, it does foarce der di. | UNTENABLE. adj, n adj. Not diſſolved after 

| miniſh. 4 le I Jr Wn ins. [Is Not th be held poſſeſſion. . e Your wine lock d — 

_ 7 Ne ivfvrifice han any other bul e — 2. Not capable of defence. Or fiſh deny d, the tiver yet unthaw'd, Pope. 


$5. 237 c nean £103 : | | ; He produced a warrant, that the to 7 beit 2 1 ; 1 . N 
UxT& MED, 10%). Not ſubdued; not fup- tendble, be ſhould retire, * idle - .. Unrulnx. v.. To recall, or diſ- 


| WW. - . or dil. Caſaubou abandons a.yoſt that was mbh: mis a thought. ö 
- . yr 
1 ee eee or; E der UN TINA ATE, adj, Having no tenant, fl. „ „ ae 
N . . 1 * bebe gute ockken off their yoke, | _ N yori cormde in full Rock's, with catile, Una: NKENG, ai. Thoughtleks ; not 
4 | and broken the Weir obedience, Spenſer. | n baun being uten © Tele. given to reflection. 
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UNT 
Crey- headed infant, and in vain grown old! 
Art thou to learn, that in another's 
Lie charms reſiſtleſs? that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainneſs fo o' erſpread thy mind. 
Creech, 
An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts 
whoever (hal! propoſe, would do great ſervice to the 
ſtudious, and perhaps help unibinking men to be- 
come thinking. Lecke. 
The” untbinking part contract an unreaſonable 
averſion to that eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Addiſon, 


| | Shakſpeare. | Oh juſt beheld and loſt ! P 
With earnett eyes, and roumd ntbinking tace ; X {ddd orien a a9 Pe. | 
He firſt the ſnuff- box open'd, then the caſe. Pope. Ta Ei looſen ; to make not faſt; to unfaſ- UnTi'MELY, adv, Before the natural | 
UnTHo'kNY, 4. Not obſtructed by he time, | | 


prickles. 
It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in ſudore 
vultus tui were continable unto corporal exercita- 
tions, and there ſtil! remained a paradiſe, or unthorny 


r e R eee | 
7 ſ - : 1e chain I'll in return wne ; 
Un —_ ade V. adj. Not regarded ; And freely thou again ſhalt fly. . Prior. 8 Shakſpeore. f 
1 1 . 3. Jo looſen from convolution or knot. | Arq let them know what we mean to do, il 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed — The fury heard ; while, on Cocytus' brink, kink ee Gone: > Goes, 'W 
And your unthought of Harry chance to meet. Her ſnakes wntied ſulphureous waters drink. Pepe. Why came I ſo untimely forth | js 
Shakſpeare, 4. To ſet tree fr om any obſtruction. lato a world, which, wanting thee, \ 
; To UnTHRE/AD. V.4, To looſe. All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon the Could entertain us with no worth ? Walley. 


He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy ſine ws. Milton. 


UnTHREe'ATENED. adj, Not menaced, | 


Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and wnthreat- 
ened, by any language of mine. King Charles. 


U'NTHRIFT, 2. /. An extravagant; a 
prodigal. 
My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv'n away 

To upſtart wnthrifes, Shakſpeare. 
The curious unthrift makes his cloaths too wide, 

And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. 

Herbert. 
Yet nothing till; then poor and naked come ; 

Thy father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thy bleſt Saviour's blood diſcharge the mighty 
| ſum. 5 Dryden. 
U'NTHRIFT. adj. Profuſe; waſteful; pro- 

digal; extravagant. | | 

| In ſuch a night 

Did Jeflica ſteal from the wealthy Jew, | 

And, with an unthrift love, did run from Venice. 
Shakſpeare. 


 UnTurr'eTILY, adv. Without fiuga- 


lity. . 
Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 
manage a narrow fortune very unthriftily, Collier. 


UnTHaI'gTINESS, 2. J. Waſte; prodi- 
gality ; profuſion. 


The third ſort are the poor by idleneſs or un- 
thriftineſs, as riotous ſpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. 


Hayward, 


The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
parts, the more ſhould they endeavour to expiate 
that wnthriftineſs by a more careful managery for 
the future. Government of the Tengue, 

UnTHRI'FTY. adj. 


« . . | 4 wg da Let me yet leſs poſſeſs, ſo I may live 
1. Prodigal; profuſe ; laviſh; waſteful. Thoſe gliſt'ring arms, that heaven with light did fill . : 

e 1 Grand of good treagth, having a He rous'd himſelf full blithe, and haſten'd them N er of a unto myſelf. Temple. 
great mote round about it; the work of a noble until. Spenſer. "Ne 3 a 1 44 
zentleman of whoſe un- brifty ſon he had bought it. [| UnT!'LLED. adj, Not cultivated, 1. Not related, | ay; 

Pa | 888 Sidney. The glebe amilld might plenteous crops have | Better a thouſand ſuch as l. ' 

Can no man tell me of my nne | ot — my c pl ; W N e ſnould pine ads dic; 

| . akſpeare. | Rich fruits and flow'rs,without the gard'ner's pains, | rac bright Moralogs overe + 2290 
2. moe POW inte of 1mpr at 5 png Kos: Might ev'ry hill have crown'd, have honour' all fe 9 pe rows wer ſhould bedelac/d. -. . Waller, 
Ablence us unte our We | lains. 4 . : . 1 
r id Shakſpeare. 1 abb . i — Obſcene words are very indecent to be heard 1 for 


3. ot eaſily made to thrive or fatten. A 
low word. | e 
Grains given to a hide -bound or unthriſiy horſe 
recover him, : ' . Myriimer, 
UnTrzI'vinG. adj. Not thriving ; not 
proſpering ; not growing rien. 
Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive 
faculty, conſider, how unthriving a trade it is finally 
like to prove, that their falſe accuſations of others 


| 


UNT 


from a throne. 

| Him to zwnthrone, we then 

May hope, whea everlaſting fate ſhall yield 

Ta fickle chanee, and chaos judge the ſtriſe. Milt. 
To UN TIR. v. a. 


1. To unbind; to free from honds. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves 
Con ſound and ſwallow navigation up. 


All that of myſelf is mine, 
Lovely Amotet, is thine; 
Sachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; 

And, thoſe ſcorching be ams to ſhun, 


accounts of drunkenneſs. 
5. To. refolve; to clear. 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities wnte z 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollifie, 
Denham. 
A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, 
untie the kaot and make your doubts vaniſh. //zrrs 
| UnT1'/ep, adj, 
1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot, 
Her hair ; 
Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
A- down her ſhoulders looſely lay difplay'd. Prior. 
2. Not faſtened by any binding, or knot. 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe untied, 
and every thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs 
defolation. Shakſpeare. 
3. Not faſt. 


4. Not held by any tie or band, 


UnT1'1.. adv. | 
1. To the time that. 


The ſcepter (hall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, antil Shiloh come. 


| | Geneſis, 
Treaſons are acted 
As ſoon as thought; though they are never believ'd 
Until they come to act. 
2, To the place that, 
In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky, Dryden. 
3. To the degree that, 
Thou ſhalt puſh Syria until they be conſumed. 


Chronicles. 


Taylor. 


UnT1/L, prep. . 
1. To, Uſed of time. 
His ſons were prieſts of the tribe of Dan until the 
day of the captivity, | Fudges, 
2. To. Uſed of objects. Obſolete, 
So ſoon as he from tar deſcry'd 


which cauſes the land to run to unprofitable trum- 


With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 


UnT1/mBERED. adj. Not furniſhed with 

timber ; weak. 7 | 
Where's then the ſaucy boat, 

Whoſe weak untimber'd ſides but even now 


To UnTazo'ne, v. a- To pull down 


pery's 5 ortimer, | 
The ſoil untilld a ready harveſt yield 


, 


| 


Denham. ( 


| 


Pope. I, Not touched ; not reached. 4 | 


EAT . 
Urzeit eL v. ad. Happening before tho 
natural time. 
Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
. 8 x Shakſpeares 
Matrons and maids 


With tears lament the knight's untimely fate. 
Dryden. 
Such were the notes thy once lov'd poet ſung, 
Till death wrimely ſtopp'd his tune ful tongue. 


He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 

All other fair, like flowers, un!/mely fade. Spenſer. 
| It ever he have child, abortive be it; 
Prodigious and zntimely brought to light, S4. 


UnTi'NGed, adj. 


| 1. Not ſtained; not diſcolouted. 


It appears what beams are wntinged, and which 
paint the primary or ſecondary itis. Boyld, 
2, Not infected. 
Your inattention I cannot pardon 5 Pope has the 
ſame defect, neither is Bolingbroke vatinged with it, 
| Swift to Gay. 
UnTi/RABLe, adj, Indefatigable un- 
wearied. | | 
A molt incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an wntirable and continuate goodneſs. Shaiſp, 
CONTI RED: adj. Not made weary. |. 
Hach he ſo long held out with me unrir'd, 
And ſtops he now for breath ? Shakſpeare, 
See great Marcellus! how untir'd iu toils ,, 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils. Dryden. 


{ UNT1'TLED- adj. Having no title. 


O nation miſerablel 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſceptet'd: 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
a Sßbalſpeare. 
U'N ro. prep. [It was the old word for 
e; now obſolete.] To, See To. 
D continue thy loving kindneſs unte them, ! 
| "ms. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſuch great 
power «x70 falle gods. 15 voter. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily ſkill, 
. Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenf, 
The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 
#270 the mother, and by the veſſels thereof convey 
its ſuſtentation. | | Brown. 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, 
often confine znto the left, | 
Me when the cold Digentian ſtream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think or aſk ? 


that reaſon, ſuch a tale ſhould be left antola 2 me. 


3. Not numbered, d Udo 
UnTo'UCHED. aj. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel 
untouched by that water, was ſlain in that part. 


z 


Thice men paſſed through a fiery ſurnace un- 


Brown, © 


Brown. 
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4. themielves. Co-rival'd greatneſs? or to harbeur fled, j ſoucbed, unſinged. Stephens. 
99S V. Tenge. Or made a toaſt for Neptune? Shalſpeare. . 60 2 1 8 
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Ur wakbrr. 4%. Awkward ; perverſe ; 
| Fad. 1 


vN T 


4. Not moved; not affecte. 
. They, like perſons wholly a with his 


| ies, and with bis paſſionate entreatics, 
der e all concern for him or themſel 


yes. 
1 Not meddled wit. 
We muſt purſue the ſylvan lands 
Th' abode of nymphs, unteuc hd by former hg, 
den. 
Several very antient trees grow upon the ſpot ; 
from whence they conclude, that theſe particular 
tracts muſt baye lain untauc bed for ſome ages. 
"mM Van. 
Unro'warn, adj. 


12 |Unmaavine, adj, Not engaged in com- 


1. Froward; perverſe; yexatious ; not ea- 


fily guided, or taught. 
. Have tomy window; and if ſhe be froward, 
Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be 4 4755 


Shakſpeare. | | 
The ladies prove averſe, 
And more untotuard to be won, 
R by Caligula the moon. ahr. 


They were a croſs, odd, untoward people. South. 
Some men haye made a very zntoward uſe of this, 
and ſuch as he never intended they ſhould, 
; Woodward. 


2. Awkward; ungraceſ ul. 
Voaſt is my . yet unconceiv'd, and brings 
e words, ſcarce looſen'd from the __ | 
+ Creec 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within 
an inch of the 7 Prey ; which, beſides the unte- 
Ws mantier, hinders them from making the beſt 
1 advantage of their voice. Swift. 
3. ee ; troubleſome; ; pe 
able. | 
The rabbins write, when any Jew # 
Did make to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found untetuard, 
Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard; 
Any three other ſews o* th' nation 


Might free him the obligation. | Hulibras, 


hey learn, "AE unbred or debauched unte 


untowardly tricks and vices. Lie. 


: 


* — 20 


I. Never trodden 


UnTo'wARDLY. adv. oven; ; un- 


N peryerſely. 


He that provides = this ſhort life, but takes no 


” care for eternity, acts as xutowardly and as croſsly 
to the reaſon o things as can be. Tillatſon. 
He explained them very wnrowardly, Tillolſon. 


bag CEABLE. adj. 


IG) 


Not to be traced, | 


The workings of 8 ate ſecret and un- 
+ tractable, wy: hich it iſpoſes of the lives of men. 


South. 


Varna erb. adj.' Not marked by any 


- footſteps. : 
Nor wonder, iFadvantoy'd in as fight, 
57 tak ing wing from thy auſpicious heigh 
Through unter d ways and airy p aths f fy 
Morte boundleſs in my fancy has my eye. 


: 


3, I | 


Un'taa/cTaBLa.. adj. «{latroGable, Fr. 


irtractabilis, Latin. 3 


1. Not yielding to common e and 


management; not governable; ſtubhorn. 


The French, * I "g 


over the Engliſh, began to be ſti 


that they had advantage 
Fand "almoſt un- 


vra®able fraryly prefling 3 . and 


Hort meetings. 


I any father — ſon thus p and untrac. 


* table, | know not what more aer. 


x untraBable in the a nous . 
in the ſkin, legs, with Aa ut bnot, 
ugh; difficult. | 


1 ſoreꝰ d to ride th antrafable abyſs. .. br. 
Ne rn Unwillingne 


W ho regulated.or managed ; 


yy wo. 7 in men's intelleQuals ariſes 
feQ in the organs of the body particularly 
„ adapted to think ; or in the dullpeſs and a erat? 


Hayward. 


A blen 


f ; 


"UNT 


meroe, 
Men leave eftates to their children in = as not 


liable to caſualties as money 2 55 and un- 
| ta ul bands. - ” hi Licke. 
7 . 


TRAINED. ach. 


1. Not educated ; not inſtructed; not diſ- 
ciplined, 


The king's forces charged lively, and they again 


multitude, without any ſoldier or An they 1 
ſoon put to flight, more” 
Life, 
To noble and ignoble, i is more ſweet 
Untrain' di in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. 
Milton. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, 
untrained men into the field; but will, by little 
bloodleſs Kirmilhes, iuſtruct them in the manner of 
the fight, Decay of Piety," 
2. Irregular ; ungorernable. 
Sad not abroad at ev gee and call 


Of an untrained hope or 
To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 
1s wantonneſs in contemplation, —- Herbert. 


|UnTRANSFE/RRABLE, 4%. Incapable of 
being given from one to another. 


In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of 
| power, though the ſovereignty remain (till entire aud 
untrantferrable in the prince. Hobel. 


Un rRANsT ARE NT. ad, Not diapha- 
nous; opaque. 

Though held againſt the light they appeared of a 
tranſparent yellow, yet looked on with one's back | 
turned to the light, they exhibited an untrarſparent | 
blue. Boyle. | | 

UnrAA VIII Ep. adj, 52 
pan 
We find no open track or conſtant manuduction in 


this labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander in 
America and untravelled parts. ' Brown, 


2. Having never ſeen foreign countries, | 
An untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the | 


beauties of Italian pictures ; becauſe the poſtures 
- expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are ** to 
thn country. Addiſon. 


To UnTzz/aD. v. 4. To tread back; to 
back in the ſame ſteps. 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight, | 
" Had, like a baited and retired flood, _ ; 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have Sale. 


]UnTau' ASURED. adj. 1 757 up ; not 


. Fepoſited,” 
Sp Her attendants 


> . 


Men are oſ ſo ee a terper, that . 
can be obtained of them. I 14 Fey. 
Un TRT ED. ad. | 
1. Not yet attempted. | 
It behoves, + 
From hard eſſays, and ill ſucceſſes 
A faithful 1 not to hazard all 


a ways of danger by himſelf a2ry'd. | 


ua happieſt of mankind i oF thoſe ſolid 

„en they already have, fet their hearts 
upon 99 — which they want z ſome untried 
pleaſure, which if the hey could but taſte, they ſhould 
- then he completely bl _ .  Mtterbury. 

Self-preſervation, the long acquaintance of 160 
"Im" the anirled condition nnn 


8 want of ule, * Locke,” | 


3 „ 


| | 
| y wit untrain'd ; in any kind of art. Shakſpeare. 


. as ſtoutly received the charge; but being an wntrained |. 


1 


. 
That ſhe no ways AE APs may leave untry'd, 
Thus to her lifter ſhe herſelf EN d. : Dan | 
2. Not yet experienced. * > Fer : m 
Mean I ha Rt Ra; "41 fe 5 
what r untry 
1 W Aer from thy As Vinh. 


[ 


and wntroubled. 
UnTzu's. adi. 


; 


| 


4. Tranſparent ; clear; not mudded, 


UN'T 
ſufficient reaſons not to turn our backs upon _ out 


of an humour. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing dreadful thought! 


Cillier. 


Through what variety of untry d being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
paſs? * Addiſon, 
3. Not having paſſed trial. 


The Father, ſecure, 

Ventures his filial virtue, though antry'd, 

Againft whate'er may tempt. Milton. 
UNTRIUATHABLE. adj, Which allows 

no triumph. 

What towns, what garriſons might you, 

With hazard of this blood, ſubdue; 

Which now y are beat to throw awa 

Ia vain, wxtriumphable fray Þ - 


UnTro'D. adj, Not paſſed; not 
UnTro'DDen. marked by the foot. 
The way he came not having mark d, return 
Was difficult, by humao ſteps ztrod, Milton, 
Now while the heay'n, by the ſun's team unirod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 


Hudibras. 


And all the ſpangled hoft kept watch, Milton. 
A garland made of ſuch new bays, . 

And ſought 1 in ſuch wxtrodden ways, 

As no man's temples e'er did crown, Waller, 
Who was the firſt to explore th* untrocdden path, 


When life was hazarded in ev'ry ftep? Addiſon. 
UNTRO'LLED, @dj. Not bow ed ; not rol. 
led along. 
Hard fate ! wrtroll'd is now the charming "iſ ; 
The playhouſe and the parks unviſited muſt lie. 


Dryden. 
UnTao'vBLeD. adj. 2 


1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt. 
Quiet, untroubled ſoul, ae e ! awake! 
Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England's ſake, 
Shakſpeare. 
2. Not agitated ; not confuſed ; free from 
paſſion. 
Our Saviour meek; and with amroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry'd ſore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milion. 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe. 
Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herſelf ſuffice, 
Such ſuperfluities they would deſpiſe. Spenſer; 
The equal diſtribution of the ſpirits in the liquor 
with the tangible parts, ever repreſenteth hem: 
. 


1. Falſe; contrary to reality. 
By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe 
compariſons true, holding that diſtinction 7 5 
. ooker. 
That à veſſel filled with afhes will receive the 
like quantity of water that it would have done if it 
l been empty, is utterly untrue, for the water will 
4. o in by a fifth part. Bacon, 
2. Falſe; not faithful. 
I Ad break ſo ſweet a bond, 
Unleſs I prove untrue; 
Nor can I ever beſo fond, 
To prove untnue for ou. Fucllirg. 
Flora commands thoſe n ymphs and knights, 
: Who liv'd in florkfubeaſe v9 and loeſe delights, 
Who never acts of honour durit purſue, 
The N Knights, the ladies all untrus. 
Dryden, 
Uxr auLx. adv. Falſely ; not accord- 
ing to truth. 
„It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſo great 


; power untofalle gods. Hooker. 
On theſe mountains it is generally received that 
the ark reſted, but unruly, Raleigh, 


Unravbrinzss. 2. / Unfaithfulneſs. 


Secretary Peter under pretehce of gravity covered 
much wntru/tiveſs of heart. · 


Hayward. 
UnTzvu'ra. 1.4. ö 
t. Falſehood; contrariety to o really. 
2. Moral falſchood; not veracity. 
e who is perfect, and abhors wrtruth, 8 


With heavenly influence inſpires my youth. Sand 
3 Treachery; want of eg. 22 


en | UNV WFV 


r T would, 45 | No, I'll unf t= © £2 Not knowing what uſe you will make of what 
So my untrutb had not provok'd him to it, | I have 5 — ot oP S. Dryden. | has been — 9 — to you, I'was 
The king had cut eff my head with my brother's. Tarred bempen ropes cut ſmall and wrtwiſted, unwilling that ſome things, which had coſt me pains, 
25 Shakſpeare, are beneficial for lands. Mortimer, ſhould fall into any man's hands that ſcorns to pur= 
4+, Falſe aſſertion. Untwiſt a wire, and from her gums chaſe knowledge with pains. Boyle. 
In matter of ſpeculation or practice, no zntruth A ſet of teeth completely comes, Swift | Unve/NTILATED, @aj. Not fanned by 
can poſſibly avail the patron and defender long; and To UN TY, wv. a. | See UnTiz,] To the wind. 

, things moſt. truly are likewiſe molt behovefully looſe. . This, animals, to ſuccour life, demand; ; 

4 * is little hope for commoo juſtice 1 4K O time ! thou muſt untangle this, not I: Nor ſhould the air wnwventi/ated ſtand; 0 


: , - 0 i | Id tain 
Apute, from a man, who lays the foundations of It is too hard a knot. for me t' wntie, ns | whe The idle deep corrupted ”y contal 
* 


N - | Unlac'd her ſtays, her night-gown is unt Blue deaths. Blackmore; 
his 8 in ſo e e 146. Atterbury. | And what ſhe has of head-dreſs is afide, Young, | Unve'R1TABLE, adj. Not true, 
3 8 LE, 4d. Unharmonious ; not | Ty UN VA IL. w. 4. To uncover; to ſtrip All theſe proceeded upon Wann, 
munscal. of a vail, This word is wrvail, or un- . vets 
gf My news in dumb filence will 2 weil according to its etymolo y See Unve'zssD. adj, Unacquainted z un- 
For they are harſh, antunable, and bad. Shakſpeare. V a : L, and VEIL ö 875 {killed, a 
A luteſtring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a EP? BEE ; ; : 
harſh and berinably Geng which ſtrings ts call Troy reviv'd, her mourning face nua! d-. Neveotere ravacrchs, on "their nupgal Gays 
falſe R . Denham. In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay 
. His harſh untunable pipe iS no more fit than a UN VA'L UABLE, adj. Ineſtimable 5 be ing 3 — Aphoe x _ K 
raven's to join with the muſick of a choir, Tater. above price. 5 f Blackmore. 
J UN ru N E. v. a. A BN a _ the 28 e N. by 22 to Unvz'x r D. adj. Untroubled ; undiſturbed. 
1, To make incapable of harmony, & eee il. v e, a ee il one 
| £ | a i . ts all unbruis 
Fart; diſcord follows. opts . UnvaL 2 adj. We will bias — that luſty blood again. 1 
When th 1, Not prized ; neglected. Sba bſpeare. 
ebener e H t * d perſons do Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide 
g This crumblin eant ſhall devour, e may not, as unvalued perſons | RU | ; 
The trumpet hall be licked ok. Carve for himſelf 3 for on his choice depend Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide. Dryden. 
N The dead ln * 2 oy Dryden Fhe ſafety and the health of the SY Sah pere UNVIoLATE D. adj. Not injured z not 
I be captives, as their tyrant ſhall require 2. Ineſtimable; above price. broken. jalt ch 
| * they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the I thought I ſawa thouſand fearful wrecks; Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
<A e | 


; | PF And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect | 
| | Ineſtimable ftones, anvalu d jewels, Shakſpeare, . : 2 

Shall ſay; can Tacob's ſervile race reioi PO: . 4. -+ unviolated honour of your wife. Shakſpeare. 
Ur e 3 * free Af dee P UNVA'NQUISHED, adj Not conquered , He, with ſingular conſtancy, e his duty 


: 2 | * DOT. geren. and fidelity to his majeſty anviolated. Clarendon, 
2+ To diſorder. . FRE 21 ' Shall I for luere of the reſt unvanguiſh'd, | 


| | . This ſtrength diffus'd | 
O you kind gods! Detract ſo much from that prerogative, No leſs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole > Shakſp. Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks unſhorn, 
Th' untun d and jarring ſenſes O wind vp Victory doth more often fall by error of the un- The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton, 
Ol this child-changed father Sbalſpeare. wanquiſted, than by the valour of the victorious. } X ; C 
v 1 4 |; Hayward. | UNv1'kTUous, adj, Wanting virtue. 
NTU'RNED. aq. of turned. | They riſe unvanguiſb'd. Miltn, If they can find in their hearts that the poor, un- 
New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone, 7 . 4 ö f icht ſhall be . 
ide hi UNVARIABLE. adj. [invariable, French.] | Wine fat Knight ſhall be any further afflicted, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Pf f L we two will be the miniſters, Shakſpeare 
a 0 Dryden. Not changeable ; not mutable. * 
So eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind been The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and | Unvi'siTED. adj, Not reſorted to, 
to briag this matter to a fair iſſue, that no ftone unvariable as the two poles i whatever is naturally | In ſome wild zone T 


bath been left unturned, no way whereby theſe things | couducive to the common intereſt, is good; and | Dwell, not an44/ited of heav'n's fair light, 
could have been brought forth of the ſea, but one or | whatever has a contrary influence is evil, Norris, | Secure. : | 


Milton, 
8 e N Th IR e UVVAAIED. adj, Not changed; not di- { be playhouſe and the park urvified nd. 
ot Mey 4%. Unmkructed; un verſified, 1 Unv/xirorM. adj, Wanting uniformity. 
taught. FEM WW | If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep cloſe Such an ununiform piety is in many ſo exact! 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed | to truth and inſtruction, by unvaried terms, and | apportioned to Satan's intereſt that . Ke! 
Some ſtern zxtuter'd churl ;- and noble ſtock plain, unſophiſticated arguments; yet it concerns | 1 the change of his e Deea A. Piet K 
Was graft with crab-tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. | readers not to be impoſed. on, Loc te. * ; f ee 
* | Shakſpeare. | Ta ring round the ſame. anvaried chimes, Unvo'y aGEaBLE. adj. Not to be paſſed 
Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneſs flow With ſure returns of ſtill- expected rhymes, Pope. be? 


Their ſenſe untutor A infancy may know: — 
PFVeet to fuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, 
Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. 


over or voyaged. 


UnvAa'RNISHED. adj, 


Ns. ; Not this »nvoyageab/e gulph obſcure, | 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh. 


Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. Miltor, 


| Prior, | 2+ Not adorned ; not decorated. U Dar Not l 4 wat preſſed... : 
/ ? | will a round, axvarniſÞ'd tale deliver e time was once, when unurg'd. would 
7 To open . W's held together by con. | ©! whole courſe of low what drogy, what Thatcever word fick to thine 
'. L charms at never s were mulick to thine ear, 
volution. 3 I won his daughter with. * _ GSbakſpeare. | seen 1 ſpake. | ; Shakfpeare, 
fore thread, i Ree to. piece the . 270 We cannot keep by us any ſtanding, unwarying | «+ Not put to uſe; unemployed,” © * 
— 3 8 meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant | She whoſe huſband about that time died, forget- 
. To open what 15 wrapped On it elf. fleeting ſucceſſion, as Wwe can of certain letigths of ting the abſent Plangus, OT. at leaſt, not hoping of 
| It turns finely and ſoftly three or four turns, cauſed extenſion, as inehes marked out in permanent par- | him to attain ſo aſpiring 4 Ss no art un- 
by the antwining of the beard by the W 4 Leanne my Locke, | wed, 22 10 op br 9 from "75 
FAS | TEN acon, | , * ge Va av _ where e fiſh was already taken. Oe 
2. To ſeparate that which claſps round any To UNE IL. V. 4. ( ; EILAn 2 AIL,] Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe 
3 ching | dg br: * | 1. To uncover; £2 diveſt of a veil. 7 Looking before-and after, gave us 4 | . 
3 4 The moon, a That capability and godlike reaſon 
r | | To uf iourwrar'd., " Shakſjeare 
Gods word. l , Milton. 2, Not accuſtomed, N 


| : To the limpid ſtream direct thy way. . 7 2h] 
To UnTwi'sr,” v. a, To ſeparate ANY | Whea the 10 morn unveils her allies tay. Pope, ire Jp 19 472 r e eee ſhortly BY 
things involved in each other, or wrap- 2. To diſcloſe ; to ſhow. Gs | 7 Bia 


. I 3 One, whoſe eyes, ö 
| ped, up on themſelves. | The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, _ © Albeit uns to the melting mood, 


©» Untwiſting his deceitful clew, Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto“ gold z, Dropt tears as ſaſt as the Arabian trees 


At 


He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. & kr. Does ev'n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles, Their medicinal gum. lip 'Shakſpeare, 
; The interett of prince and copies fo enfolded ws ot | 1. th and, dt Shakſpeare, 5 What art thou; 8 
a mutual embrace, that they cannot be azrwifted Now wnveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, © . Not from above z no, thy wan looks betray- 
- without pulling a limb off. Taylor. Each tet vaſe in myſtick order laid: 2755 Pope. | Diminiſn'd light, and eyes anus? ανt day. Dryden, 
'  Untwifingall the chains that tie Unv#iLeDLY,' adv, Plainly ; without [Unu4zruL, adj, Uſclefs; ſerving” no 


a 
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UN W 
a. 1 perſusded, by experience, that it might not 
be wnuſeful in the capacities it was intended for, 
| Glanville. 
Birds flutter with their wings, when there is but 
a little down upon them, and they ate as yet uiterly 
01e for flying. / More. 
s when the building gains a ſurer ſtay, 
We take th' un»ſeful ſcaffolding away, Dryden. 
Pleas'd to find his age 
Declining, not unnſeful to his lord. Philips. 
Unvu'svaP. adj, Not common; not fre- 
quent; rare, 
With this zuſual and ſtrange courſe they went 
on, till God, in whoſe heavieſt worldly judgments I 
nothiag doubt but that there may lie hidden mercy, 
gave them over to their own inventions. Footer. 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make u7wſua! words ealy and plain. 
Roſcommon. 
A fprightly red vermilions all her face; 
And her eyes languiſh with «uſual grace. 
Granville, 
That peculiar turn, that the words ſhall appear 
new, yet not antzſual, but very proper to his auditors. 


elton, 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The lingering remnant with unuſual tide, Philips. 


Unvsvatnes. „. /. Uncommonneſs; 
infrequeney. | | 

It is the Aniſualneſi of the time, not the appear- 

" ance, thatſurpriſes Alcinous. Broome, 


Unv'iv4lLY. adv. {from unuſual. Not 
in the uſual manner. 
'UnvUrtTzrRABLE. 3 


| ible, 
preſſi x 


ghsnow breath'd 
Unutterablez which the ſpirit of prayer 
lofpir'd, and wing'd for heaven with ſpeedier flight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton. 
What thinks he of the happineſs of another life, 
wherein God will fill us with æuufteruble joy? 
REY Kettlewwell, | 
It wounds my ſoul 
To think of your unutterable ſorrows, = 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltleſs, 
: Smith, 
Unvu'/LyuzRABLE. adj. Exempt from 
wound ; not vulnerable. | 
The god of ſoldiers inform 


Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou may'ſt prove 


o ſhame unwvulnerable, and Rick i“ th' wars | 
Like a great ſea mark, ſtanding every gel 


es, 


(KEN ED. adj, Not rouſed from 
Unwa KENED adj 4 Unwa'kr. adj. 


ſleep. 
. The more a 
His wonder was, to find untalen d Eve 
With treſſes diſcompos c. Milton, 
Unwa Lev. adj. Having no walls, 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but 
 wnewalled, and of no ſtrength. : nolles, 
Unwa's 88. adv. UnexpeRtedly ; before 
any caution, or expectation, 
Bube, by her wicked arts, 


Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly (kill or might, f 
Unwares we wrought unto her wicked will. 


3 deity 8 
Hath given ſo mai Scher ſighs and cares 
To my attendant flate, that well znwares 
You might be hurt for me. Cha 
* His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woods, to ſee her little fon, 
And chant'd anwares to meet him in the way, 
'* After his ſports and cruel paſtime dohe, Fairfax, 
Still we ſail, while proſperous blows the wind, 
Tin da ſome fecret Ek unwares we light. 


8 bam OY cn 
Unwa'rzily, "adv. Without caution; 
,* carelefly ; heedleſly. a 


. 


++, , The beſt part of my powers 8 
Vere in the waſhes all w»warily | 
Favoured by the unenpected flood. Shakſpeare, 

I ned not arwerily en myſelt tor the 
| 2 publiſning it, 1 ſhould haye kept it ui I had 
| over it. | 28% | 


| 


] 


| | 


4%. Ineffable; inex- | 


Spenſer, ; 


UNW 

By ſuch principles, they renounce their legal! 
claim to liberty and property, and anwri/y ſubmit 
to what they really abhor. Freebelder. 

UxwATRINESS. 2. , [from anwary.] 
Want of caution; careleſneſs. 

The ſame temper which inclines us to a deſire of 
fame, naturally betrays us into ſuch ſlips and unwwa- 
rineſſes, as are not incident to men of a contrary 
diſpoſttion, Speciator. 

Unwa'RLIKE. adj, Not fit for war; not 
uſed to war ; not military. 

He ſafely might old troops to battle lead 
Againſt th* unzwarlike Perhan, and the Mede; 
Whoſe haſty flight did from a bloodleſs field, 

More ſpoils than honour to the victor yield. 
| Waller. 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. 
Dryden. 
UNwWwa AN ED. adj, Not cautioned ; not 
made wary. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take 

one thing for another, and judge by the outſide. 


Licke, 
May hypocrites, 
That flily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuatc, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe | 


UNWAIRKAN TABLE. ad. Not defenſi- 
ble; not to be juſtiſied; not allowed. 
At very diſtant removes an extemporary inter- 


unwarrantable correſpondence with the people of 
the air. | | Glanville, 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a 
falſe information, which he ought not to have be- 
lieved, cannot in reaſon make the guilt of ove fin 
the excuſe of another. South, 


Unwa'sRANTABLY. adv. Not juſtifiably; 
not defenſibly. 
A true and humble ſenſe of your own unworthi- 


neſs, will not ſuffer you to riſe up to that confidence, 
which ſome meu wrwarrantably pretend to, nay, 


xnwarrantably require of others. ae. 
UnwA'RkkaNTED, adj, Not aſcertained; 
uncertain. J f 


The ſubjects of this kiogdom believe it is not 
legal for them to be enforced to go beyond the ſeas, 
without their own conſent, upon hope of an unwar- 
ranied conqueſt; but to refiit an iavading enemy, 
the ſubject mult be commanded out of the counties 
where they inhabit. | Bacon. 


1. Wanting caution; imprudent; haſty; 
precipitate. 
Nor think me ſo anwary, 
To bring my feet again into the ſnare 


| 


Where once I have been caught. Milton, 
So ſpake the falſe archangel, and infus'd 
Bad influence into th* anwary breaſt. Milton, 


Turning ſhort he ſtruck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of th' znwary knight: 
Deep was the wound. ; Dryden, 

Propolitions about religion are inſinuated into the | 
unwary as well as unbiaſſed underitandings of chil. 
dren, aud riveted there by long cuſtom, Luce. 

2. Unexpected. Oblolete, 

All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſuddenneſs of that wrwary light, 
And wonder'd at his breathlels haſty mood, Sper ſer, 


UNWASERE OU. 1 Not waſhed; not 
Uw aEn EN. F cleanſed by waſhing, 


Another lean «:wa/b'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's 


To eat with unwaſbex hands defileth 
Matthew. 


He accepts of no unclean, tio wwwaſhed ſacrifice ; 

and if repentance uſher not in, prayer will never find 

- admittance. Buppa. 
undes He ons is Nom, if ſweat remains * 

nwaſh'd, it ſoaks into their empty veins. Dryden, 

| Unwa'TED. | adj, Not conſumed ; not 


death, 


not a man. 


dimidiſhed. _| 


Philips. | 


courſe is feaſible, and may be compaſſed without | 


Shakſpeare, 


UN 
Why have thoſe rocks fo long unæba fed ſt 
Since, laviſh of their ſtock, — th _—_ 


Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread 
And dy their ſpoils the liquid —— fed ? 


; Blackie, 
Unwa*TING. adj, Not growing leſs ; 
not decaying, 

Pureſt love's urwaſting treaſure ; 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure; 
Sacred Hymen! theſe are thine, Pope, 

Unwa'YED. adj. Not uſed to travel; 
not ſeaſoned in the road, 

Beaſts, that have been rid off their legs, are as 
much for a man's uſe, as colts that are wnwayed, 
and will not go at all. Seck/ing, 

Unwz/akEngD. 2 Not weakened. 

By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of the 
glaſs, the elaſtical power of the remaining air was 
very much debilitated, in compariſon of the un- 
weakened preſſure of the external air. Boyle, 


Unwz/aroneD, adj, Not furniſhed with 
offenſive arms, 

As the beaſts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, 
horns, and other bodily inſtruments of much ad- 
vantage againſt an weaponed men; fo hach reaſonu 
taught man to ſtrengthen his hand with ſuch offen- 
five arms, as no creature elſe can well avoid. 

Raleigh, 
Not to be tired ; 


| 


| 


Unwe/aR1AaBLE, adj, 
indefatigabie. 

Defire to reſemble him in goodneſs, maketh them 
unweariable, Hooker, 

UnwE'AR1ED. adj, 

1. Not tired; not fatigued, _ 
The Creator from his work 
Deſiſting, though wnwe#Hed, up return'd. Milton. 

Their bloody taſk axweeried, itiil they ply, 
. Waller. 
Still th' znqvearied fire purſues the tuneful ſtrain. 
| | : Dryden. 

2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be 
ſpent ; not ſinking under fatigue, 

| He joy'd to range abroad in freſh atcire, 
Through the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, 
And with unwearied limbs each part t' enquire. 


Spenſer. 


OCs, 

; Denham, 

A winged virtue, through th' etherial ſky, 

From orb to orb, unwearied doſt thou fly. Ticke!. 
An unzearied devotion in the ſervice of God re- 

commended the goſpel to the world. Rogers. 
The righteous thall certainly be ſaved; but then 

the chriſtian character of a righteous man implies a 


| conſtant, amwvearied perſeverance in many paint, 
inſtances of duty. * a 8 — 


To UNwWE ART. v. a To refreſh after 
wearineſs. 
It unwearies and refreſhes more 
after too great labour. 
Unwe'D. adj. Unmarried, 
This ſervitude makes you to keep une. 
Shak are, 
Unwe/DGEABLE. adj. Not 1 9 
NF 
with t arp and ſulph' 

- Split'ſ the mat = — 1 . | 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Shalſpeare. 
UN EE“ DED. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 

Fiel *tis an znweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in na- 


ture, 
Poſſeſs it merely, Shak/peare. 
UNWEE TED. adj, Not lamented, * ow 


Codlike his wnrwear ied bounty flows; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he d 


than any thing, 
Temple. 


| le muſt not float upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. Milton. 


UnwEz'/TING. adj, Ignorant; unknow. 


ing. | 

r ſeeming dead he found with fei 

As all anweeting of that well ſhe oh hy 

And pain'd himſelf with 
Woon. 


buſy care to tear 
- Her out of careleſs Spenſer, 


U NW UNW UNW 


— 


Uw“ ICGHING. 24. Inconſiderate; 


UxwZ' r. adj. 


, from an @nwholeſome nurſe. 
2. Corrupt; tainted. 


What wnweighed behaviour hath this Flemiſh 
drunkard pick t out of my converſation, that he dares 
in this manner eſſay me? why, he hath not been 
thrice in my company. Shakſpeare. 

Daughter, what words have paſs'd thy lips un- 


weigh'd, 

Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt, 

Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt, _ 
thought. 

leſs. 

Wiſe? why, no queſtion but he was—a very ſu- 

perficial, ignorant, ur weighinf fellow. Shakſpeare. 


Unwz'LcoMe.adj. Not pleaſing ; notgrate. 


ful; not well received. 
Such welcome and unw¾elceme things at once, 
*Tis hard to reconcile. Shakſpeare. 
Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, diſpleas'd 
All were who heard. Milton, 
Though he that brings wnwe/come news 
Has but a loſing office, yet he that (hews 
Your davger firſt, and then your way to ſafety, 
May heal that wound he made. Denham. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live; 
Unwelcome freedor . and unthank'd reprieve, 
ONT, Dryden. 
From the very firſt inſtances of perception, ſome 
things are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that 
they fly. Locle. 
Luck haſty nights as theſe, would give very un- 
welcome interruptions to our labours. Bentley. 


Unwz'eT. adj. Not lamented; not be- 


moaned. 
O ſatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd; | 
Your widow dolorous likewiſe be unwept. Shakſp. 
We, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne : 
A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name; 


Unxvept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame; f 


By duty bound to forfeit each his lite. 

Not moiſt, 
Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov'd, and.cyes unwel; 

Vet fince I have thee here in narrow room, 

My tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb. 


Dryden. 


; 8 Dryden. 
Uxwul rr. adj. Not puniſhed ; not cor- 


reed with the rod. 
Tremble thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of juſtice ! Sbalſpeare. 

a Once I caught him in a lie; 
And then, wnwhipt, he had the ſenſe to cry, Pepe. 


UnwHo'LESOME, ad}. 
1. Infalubrious ; miſchievous to health. 


The diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the air is good 
for the prognoſticks.of wholeſome and pry” cv 
. acon. 
There I a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwhileſome draught ; but here | find amende, 
The breath of heav n freſh- blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day-ſpriog born 3 here leave me to reſpire, 
| _ Milton, 
How can any one be aſſured, that his meat and 
drink are not poiſoned, and made w1rwhbolcſome before 
are brought to him ? 


for the country towns are ſo infeſted with wnwhole- 
ſome vapours, that they dare not truſt themſelves in 
them while the heats laſt. Addiſon, 
Children, born healthy, often contract diſeaſes 
Art uthnot, 


We'll uſe this un whe!ſome humidity z this groſs, 
watry pumpion ; we'll teach him to know turtles 
from jays. 


Unwizupiiy,adu, Heavily ; with diffi- 


cult motion. 


the South. | 
Lone is never fuller of nobility than in ſummer; | 


f 


| 
| 


| 


{ 


| 


Shakſpeare. | | 
20 Unwi'nD, VU, a, pet. and part, paſſive | 


l 


Unwi'/LLING, 


UnwiLLINGNESS. .m. 7. Loathneſs; 


Vou lay 


The ſuppoſed unwieldingſe of its maſſy bulk, 
grounded upon our experience of the inaptitude of 
great and heavy bodies to motion, is a mere impoſ- 
ture of our ſenſes, Glanville. 


Unwr1r'zLDy. adj, Unmanageable; not 


eaſily moving or moved; bulky ; weigh- 

ty; ponderous. | 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, un- 

wie/dy body of fiſty-eight years old, in four or five 

fits carried him out of the world, Clarendon, 
Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing «n2zvie/dy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milton, 
Urwieldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount 
Than files of marſhall'd figures can account. Dryd. 

Nothing here th* zwie/dy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 
That, firmly join'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour cruſted all around, Addiſon. 


What carriage can bear away all the rude and au- 


Watts. 


adj, Loath ; not content- 
ed ; not whe Foy | ; not complying by in- 
elination. 
The nature of man is #:wwi//ing to continue doing 
that wherein it ſhall always condemn itſelf, Hooker. 
If thou doſt find him traftable, | 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou fo too. Shakſpeare. 
If the ſon rife unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and ſpots upon his face, 
Suſpect a drizzling day, Dryden. 
Heaven's unchang'd decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide, 
Unwilling 
At length I drop, but io anwilling ears, 


This ſaving eounſel, keep your piece nine years. 
Pope. 


wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once? 


* 


| Unwi'LLINGLY. adv. Not with good 


will; not without loathneſs. 

The whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And Bong morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool, _ Shakſpeare. 

A feaſt the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwilling ly this reſt 
Their ſuperſtition yields Milton. 

nham. 


Still diſmay'd | 
By ſeas or ſkies, unwillingly they ſtay'd. 

Theſe men were once the priace's foes; and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, (hall willingly undo him. 

The dire contagion fpreads ſo faſt, 

That, were it ſeizes, all relief is vain ; 
And therefore muſt znwillingly lay waſte | 
That country, which would elſe the foe maintain, 


Dryden, 
dil. 


inclination. 


Obedience, with profeſſed unwillingneſs to obey, | 


is no better than manifeſt diſobedience. + - Hooker, 
What moved the man to yield to her perſuaſions ? 


Even the ſame cauſe that hath moved all men ſince, | 


an unwillingneſs to grieve her, and make ber ſad, 
leſt ſhe ſhould pine, and be overcome with ſorrow. 


Raleigh. 
I ſce with what wnwillingneſ# 
upon me this command, and through your 
feafs 
Diſcern your love, and therefore muſt obey 2 


There is in moſt people a relutance and wawil- 


lingneſs to be forgotten. We obſerve, even among 


the vulgar, how fond they are to have an inſeription 
over their grave. Swift. 


unwound, 


to reſign, and doom's a bride. Dryden. | 


| 


m. 


— * 


| 


e Unwieldily they wallow firſt in ooze; | | 1, To ſeparate any thing convolved; to un- 
| 8 8 pre- ordainꝰd and fix . — Then in the ſhady covert ſeek re poſe. Dryden. | twiſt N a 
' Unwz'1GHED. 44. Unw1'eLD1ness. #. /. Heavineſs ; diffi- All his ſubje&ts having by ſome years learned ſo 
1. Not examined by the balance, culty to move, or be moved. » 0 N Ry 47 * I» wy wages . 
Solomon left all the veſſels antueighed, becauſe To what a cumberſome wnwie/dineſs, | ho AT, . 2 80 hay . = 8 0 
n. . 1 Kings. 800 r 8 neee Empirick liticiars bſe deceit; ny 
2. Not conſiderate ; negligent, Te N- * — _ Jiſcretion ! Denne. You boldly ſhew that ſkill which they pretend, 


And work by means as noble as your end 
Which ſhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 
2. To diſentangle; to looſe from entangle- 
ment. | 
Deſiring to ſerve God as they ought, but being 
not ſo ſkilful as in every point to unwind themſelves 
where the ſnares of glofing ſpeech lie to entangle 
them, are in mind not a little troubled, when they 
hear ſo bitter invectives againft chat, which this 
church hath taught them to reverence as holy. 
Hooker. 
As you unwind her love from him, 
Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
Bottom it on me. Shakſpeare, 


To Unw1'nd., v. & To admit evolution, 
Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, and 
they will eaſily wnwind. Mortimer. 


UxwI ED. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 

So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakſpeare. 


da" 1'sr, adj, Weak; defeRive in wiſe 
om. | 
O good, but moſt unwiſe patricians ! why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 
Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an officer? Shakſpeare, 
Be not ta'en tardy by znwiſedelay. Sha Iſpeare. 
He who of thoſe-delights can judge, and ſpare 
To interpoſe them oft, is nat unwiſe. Milton, 
This the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians; the 
the wiſe and the untuiſe. Tilloiſun, 
When kings grow ſtubborn, ſlothful, or znwiſe, 
Each private man for publick good ſhovld riſe. « 


den, 
When the ballance of power is duly fiat 2 


nothing is more dangerous or wiſe, than to give 
way to the firſt Reps of popular ee eee F 

Swift. 

Unw1'sELY, adv. Weakly ; not prudently ; 


| not wiſely, 


Lady Zelmane, like ſome, uxwiſely liberal, that 
more delight to give preſents than pay debts, choſe 
rather to beſtow her love upon me, than to recom- 


nſe him. Sidney, 
Unwiſely we the wiſer eaſt 
Pity, ſuppoling them oppreſs'd 
With tyrant's force. Waller, 
To Unw1'sH, v. 4. To wich that which 
is, not to be, 3 
My liege, would you and IP 
Without more hel po cold che chis ro albatile. mom 
—— Why now thou haſt unwih'd five thouſand 


men; he 
Which likes me better than to wiſh us one. Shak/p. 
To defire there were no God, were plainly to 
unwiſh their own being, which muſt be angibilated 
in the ſubſtraction of that-efſence, which ſubſtan 
tially ſupporteth them. Brown. 


i adj. Not ſought ; not de- 
ſited. TS be. 
| So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, that 
I never yet begin ta open my mouth to ihe unevitz- 
bie Philoclea, but that her axwwiſhed preſence gave 
my tale a concluſion, before it had a beginoiag. 


| | To his wawilhed 2 
| My foul conſents not ta give ſow teignty. Shakſp, 
Vhile heapi — 2 wealth I diſtant roam, 
The: beſt of br at his natal home, I 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wi | 


Ends the fad evening. of a ſtormy ife, - Pope. | 
Unw1'sr, «dj, Unthought of; not known. 
| . 

To Unw r. v.. To deprine oi under 


% * 


| ſtanding. Not uſed. 


64 LO TEE ION 


Friends all but now; even now | | O let not an excellent ſpirit do itſelf ſuch wrong, The laws of England may be divided into the 
In quarter; and in terms like bride and groom 2s to think where it is placed, embraced, and love N written Jaw, and the untriften. Hale. 
Diveſting them for bed ; and then but now, there can be any wrworthineſs; ſince the weakeſt 2, Not containing writing. 
As if ſome planet had unwitted men, miſt is not eaſilier driven away by the ſun, than As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts, that is chaſed away with ſo _ thoughts. Sidney. | of all notion, a rude, ururitien blank; making , 
TIBET S. | | Shak re Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd him to be created as much an infant, as others are 
Unwi1 THDRAWI NG. adj. Continually To her unworthineſs ; it nothing ſteads us I doen. : South, 
_ © liberal. ra real 5 To chide him from our eaves, for he 3 UnwRro'ucnT. adj, Not laboured; not 
Wm. 1 fear to find you in another neg. wanufgctored, 
Wich ſuch a full and wrwithdrawing hand, | Dore Cam: th uf vhs — 7 * left: Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, 8 ? You wilthe kind.to my unworthineſs, Dryden. Their hearts were fertile land, although mp" 
Denn 7 ä MEE: Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own un- 1 1 ax. 
UnwirasToo'p. 2 oe oppoſed. . |. wortbineſi, which will not ſuffer you to . to a 8 = = — 1 4 
yy | rently pial d ] re me. | nd: 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs P RK: TY i e Wake. | Now take: che mold, now bend thy mind to feel 


"What the Silures vigour unwthftoad . ö iS ods Hy | The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. 
Could do in rigid fight. Philips, | OUWORTHY. adj. 


þ = 2 Dryden 
/ 75 - : '[ 1, Not deſerving : whether good or bad. x Ww AU nc, ad; Te" a 
* 2 ad ante teltimo 27 The Athanafian creed and doxology ſhould re- ee vr” do Not pinched, 


| INCA | reins rage We that have tree ſouls, it touches us not; | 
: main in uſe; the one as a moſt divine explication of : ; op 3 let 
Leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be | the chiefeft articles of our chriſtian belief; the other the galled jade winch, our withers are unwrung, 


wrwi tneſſed. Hooker. | as an heavenly acclamation of joyful applauſe to his 1 7 2 Shakſpeare, 
 _Unwi'rT1NnGLY. adv. Properly unaweet.| praiſes, in whom we believe: as the one nor Un = r As 44%. Not Swen Ups 
wm l : from unaectine: Without know- the other unworthy to be heard ſounding, as they | - O'erpower'd at length, they force him to. the 
lei - without conſ@ouſneſs I are in the church of Chtiſt. Hooker. Un 2 i 
rs hoſe tel chin TERM but th, t the bich Every particular accident, not unworthy the re- VE ed as he was, and to the pillar bound. 
—_ 5 Ys T ly membrance, for brevity 1 wittingly paſs Ps 1 Dryden. 
x , » , . ; ; F 1 » .. | : 
acceſſary to their determinations. Sidney 13 - * 
Thoſe things are termed moſt properly natural 2. Wantin merit. Bn 1. To looſe from the yoke. | 
* agents, which keep the law of their kind wnwit- : gree being vizarded, 3 „Dor army is diſpers'd already: 
tingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, Th' unworthie/t ſhews as fairly in the maſk. Like youthful ſteers wnyo#*, they took their courſe 
which can do no otherwiſe than they do. Hooker, Sbalſpeare. Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. : Shakſpeare, 
© Atheiſts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for | Are there unwworthy men choſen to offices? | Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them 
preſent pleaſure; beſides the extreme madneſs of . 3 Whitgift. | the employment of ſlaves; they unyote the mules, 
running ſuch a deſperate. hazard after death, they So may I, blind fortune leading me, | 3 4 Broome, 
xnwittingly deprive themſelves here of that tran- | Miſs that which one rwortbier may attain ; 2. To part; to disjoin, 4 
_ quillity they ſeek for. Bentley. And die with grieving. _ _ Shakſpeare. | Shall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
- Unwo'nTED. adj.. „ 3. Mean; 9 contemptible. ; 85 bel ke ſo ſtrong in 1 1 | 
15 r by , ; Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever ſee ſuch a nyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet > Sha. 
1. 88 z en | - i} Anno any ?| ſhepherd? did u wer hear of ſuch a prince? and | Unyo'xeD. adj. | | 15 1 
; | 5 9 — * view, Spen/. then tell me if a ſmall or «wxworthy aſſault have | 1, Having never worn a ke. 
I My father's of a better nature | | con 7 me, | Sidney. Seven bullocks yet unyot d for Phœbus chuſe, 
| Than he appears by ſpeech ; this is unwonted 4+ Not ſuitable; not adequate. | And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes Dryden 
| Which now came from him. Shatfpeare. | 1 laid at her feet a work, which was awworthy | » Licentious; unreſtrained 2 
| > Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome | ber: but which I hope ſhe will forgive. Dryden. | I will awhile uphold. 
| + divine prognoſtick.* © \, Glanville. | 3 —— er eee 2 90 — will The unyo#d humour of — idleneſs. Shak/prare 
- 6 er 7 quick pulſe, and hearing of my e 50 g pe e Pepe to Swift Unzo'nrD.- adj. Not bound with a girdle. 
TH 1 | : 3 1 5 Eaſy her motion ſeemꝰ d, ſerene her ai 
| An h  Dreden. Care is taken to interſperſe additions in ſuch a y r y ET RET RIES 
=. . * 9 go 0 . appear. Dryden manner, that ſcarce any book can be bought, with- Full, though unxan d her boſom. Prior. 
** 'Philoclea, he bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, ut Furehafing ſomething aner of the author, | VOCABULARY. #. /. [vocabularium, Lat. 
mak ing ſhamefacedneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure ſname- vas i] Swift. | vocabulaire, French, ] A dictionary 3 1 
vl faced, .tenderly "moved ber feet, un wonted is, feel . I de. 15 ER B lexicon ; a wordbook. _ 
=_ _ - the naked ground. 2, -* Sianey. oY ; | Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and that 
| q Ses calves unwwonted to freſh waters fly. May. Moy'd with r uſage of the maid. they ſtand in awe of 3 which Fonif = 
— O how oft ſhall he POS! He, though unarm'd, reſoly'd to give her aid. thing, not oply in the diQionary of man, but =.” 
On faith and changed gods complain ; and ſeas, | CUI ; 


. 1 | | *| fſubtiler vocabulary of Satan. Brown, 
Rough with black winds and ſtorms, 42 Uxwo'unp, pret, and part. paſſ. of un. Among other Leaks, we ſhould be OS ek 
Un me ſhall _ 4 EO 1 8 bin, Untwifted,; . ; vccabularies and diftionaries of ſeveral forts. Watts. 
'Unwo'rx1nc. adj, Living without la.“ Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitched ropes } VOC AL. 44. = gh 2/06 le 
- þbour. "N44 5 I wnwoitndare more laſting, 17 a 2 1 [vecal, Lrench a wocalir, 


Lazy and" amworking ſhopkeepers in this being | Unwo'uU ND ED. adj. „ 2 
© worſe than gameſters, do not only keep ſo much of 1. Not wounded, | 8 Eyes 4 vocal x have t 
te money of a country in their hands, but make We may offend , ongues; 


- | , ES | | ; And there be words not made with lungs « - 
the goblick pay them for it. 8 Our yet unwounded enemies. Milton, | Sententious ſhow'rs1 O let — fall [> . 


* Unwo'kSH1PPED, 24%. Not adored. 2. Nor h 


18.3 Ro 23 "Eg MANY A'S 24 heir cadence is rhetorical, - Craſhaw, 
n He reſol r d te lee. 1 Oh bleſt with temper! - |* _ Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, 
8 Unworſhipp &, unobey'd,, „e HO Milton | - She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear A pd ft „r freſh ſhade, 

EE "A RE . $Tx5% &; 4 4 4 . x . i _ "| 4 vocal m 3 : 
Unwo'sTHILY, adv, Not according to | * whats —_— gr re on "Is: 8 Marv _y_ vi e, | 
| deſert j either #bore or below merit, © Teig“. . 4. To open what is calls Minciuy, crown'd with ical 

| 4 1 yow'd, baſe knight r e ._ . Teeds. | 
T0 tear the garter from thy craven leg,” To Unwas'ATH. v. 4. To untwine. bat ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood. Millon. 
garter ' L | | roſe 
Which I have done, becauſe unwwori 1 The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild. , © None can animate the lyre, — 
Thou waſt installed? t 99 74 "Shatſpeare. plants, | continually wreath and zrwwreath them. |. And the muye ſtrings with veca/ ſouls inſpire, 
Feariag leit 1 ha might err B according to the temperature of the ambient As Helen, in whole eyes ten thouſand e 
And t unmworthily dilgrace the man, air. | Bilge $a... ee 8 | en. 
1 ve him tle looks. an Sha "are. | 3 * Fe * | . - ; Memnon, though ſtone, was counted voca 3 
aa bt we 2 the Odyſſey a8 all a 1215 we Unwzr#rinc,” od. Not aſſuming the Bat *(was the god, mean while, that ſpoke all. 
- conſider it unworthily. It ought to de read as a character of an author 1 . Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, | 
"tory founded upon truth, adorned with”embelliſh- } The peace of the honeſt unwriting ſubject was 55 prompting prieſt behind the hanging. Prior. 
ments of po. Brome. | daily moleſted. bo Mew as Arbuthnot. | 2. Uttered or modulated by the voice, 


Droht (NESS, 45 * Want of x orth; UnwRi/TTEN. adj. They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
* JJ EIS 


want of merit. 


| Wein - inf ge 2 7 85 1 monial being abrogated, require the abrogati 
3 : : j x __ e © 75 32h "OY * by wri ung * | _ inſtrumental muſick, 3 ee 19%» rung - 
A mind fearing the unworthineſe of word | oral; traditiona . of vocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew ſome reaſon 
2 a 0 la de pri eated to her ear, at length ight N A rule of right unwritten, but delivered by tra- wherefore the "ONE ſhould be thought A legal cere- 
a 3g forth in this manner. 1 2071 Sabey. F dition from one to another. Spenſer. | monyy and not the other, r=: "Stoker, 
| þ | . . ; 10 . * N . * 4 1 F ih ow g 


y 
x £ 


: 4 A 3 
o [4 X : 


They join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 

Of creatures wanting voice. Milton. 
Voca LIT v. 2. /. ¶ vocalitas, Latin; from 
- wocal, | Power of utterance; quality of 
being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughnefs, the 
other of ſmoothneſs and freeneſs of vocaliſy, are not 
eaſy in tract of vocal ſpeech to be pronounced ſpi- 

_ ritally. : Holder. 
To VO CALIEZ E. v. 3. [from vocal.] To 
form into voice. | 

It is one thing to give an impulſe to breath alone ; 
another thing to vecalize that breath, f. e. in its 


aſſage through the larynx to give it the ſound of 
Fran voice, Holder. 


Vo'caLlLY. adv; from wocal.] In words; 
articulately, 

Although it is as natural to mankind to expreſs 
their deſires vocally, as it is for brutes to uſe their 
natural vocal ſigns; yet the forming of languages 

| into this or that faſhion, is a buſineſs of inſtitution. 
h Hale. 
Voca'tion. 2. /. ¶ vocation, French; vo- 
catio, Latin. : 
1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St, Paul, or other apoſ- 
tles, teach, enforce the utter diſability of any other 
men's vocation thought requiſite in this church for 
the ſaving of ſouts. | Flooker, 

They which thus were in God eternally by their 

intended admiſſion to life, have, by vocation or 
adoption, God actually now in them. Hooker, 
2, Summons, 


| 


What can be urged for them, who not having the | 


voc ation of poverty to ſcribble, out of meer wanton- 
neſs make themſelves ridiculous ? Dryden, 

3. Trade; employment; calling. 

. He would'think his ſervice greatly rewarded, if 
he might obtain by that means to live in the ſight 
of his prince, and'yet practiſe his own choſen vcca- 
tion. | 1 Sidney. 
- God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation. Shakſpeare, 

God has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to 
direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they will 
ſeriouſly employ them, when their ordinary voca- 


tions allow them the leiſure, Lecke, | 
4+ 1t is uſed ironically in contempt, 
But left you ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 
Oc when a whore in her vocation 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignation. Swift. 


Vo'caTive. 2. /. [woatif, French; voca- 
tiuus, Latin.] The grammatical caſe 
uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. | 
VocirgxAr ION. 2. J. [wociferatio, woci- 
. Fero, Latin.] Clamour; outcry. 
The lungs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by vo- 


ciferation, or loud ſinging, may produce the ſame 
effect. Arbuthuot. 


Voci'rERROus. adj. [ wocifera, Latin. 
Clamorous; noiſy, 
Thrice three weciferous heralds roſe to check the 
rout. Cbapman. 
Several templars, and others of the more wvociferuus 
kind of critics, went with a reſolution to hiſs, and 
- confeſſed they were forced to laugh. Pope. 
FOGUE, n. /. ¶ vogue, French; from vo- 
guer, to float, or fly at large.] Faſhion ; 
mode; popular reception. 
It is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the 
name of an unknown perſon by his looks, than to 
vouch a man's ſaintſhip from the vogue of the world. 


South, 
. Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, | 
And baniſh thoſe that now are-meſt in vogue. 
Þ Roſcommon, 
ye at 
bea. 
la the vogue of the world, it paſſes for au exploit 
of honour, 4 kings to run away with whole coun- 
tries that hey have no pretence to. IL Eftrange. 


| 


© What faQtions th! have, and what the 
In public wogae, or what in private. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Vor. II. 


ö 


No periodical writer, who always maintains his 
gravity, and does not ſometimes ſacrifice to the 
races, muſt ex o keep in vogue for an 
e Addiſon. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and 
warm, as almoſt to ſtifle them; and. all ou a ſudden 
the cold regimen is in vogue, Baker. 
VOICE. . J. [ vcix, French; vox, wvocrs, 
Latin, ] | 


1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 
I aſſay to ſee 
The works of men ; or heare mortalitie 
Expire a woice, | Chapman. 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed 


from that uttered by another mouth, 

Air in ſounds that are not tones, which are all 
equal, admitteth much variety, as in the voices of 
living creatures, and in the woices of ſeveral men; 
tor we can diſcern ſeyeral men by their voices. 

| Bacon, 
3. Any ſound made by breath. 
O Marcus, I am warm'd ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
Addiſon. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. 

Are you all reſalv'd to give your woices ? 

But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. 
Shakſpeare. 


| 


I've no words ; | 
My voeicæ is in my ſword ! thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out. Shatſpeare, 
The ſtate was betrayed by the multitude and cor- 
ruption of voices, and mult ſhortly periſh, if not 
committed td the grave judgment of ſome few; for 
two hundred gave voices, reducing that multitude to 
fifty, who, for their experience, were holden for men 
ol greateſt gravity. Knolles. 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and ele by voice. Dryden. 
5. Language; words; expreſſion. 
Let us call on God in the voice of his __ 
Tithe 


To Voice. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To rumour z to report, Out of uſe. 
Is this th' Athenian migion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfully ? 
It was voiced that the king purpoſed to put to 
death Edward Plantagenet, priſoner in the Tower, 


whereat there was great murmur. Bacon. 
| Many ſought to feed 
The eaſy creditors of novelties, , 
By voicing him alive. Daniel. 


2. To vote. Obſolete. 
Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather mutt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you, againſt the grain, to voice him conſul. 
| , Shakſpeare, 


To Voice, v. 2. Toclamour; to make 
outcriess Obſolete. 

Stir not queſtions of juriſdiction; and rather af. 

ſume thy right in filence, than voice it with claims, 

| Bacon. 

It is not the gift of every perſon ta harangue the 

multitude, to voice it loud and high. South. 


Vo1'c . adj. [from the noun. ] Furniſhed 
with a voice. | | 
That's Erythæa, 
Or ſome angel voic'd like her. Tis (be ! my ſtrug- 
gling ſoul | 3 
Would tain go out to meet and welcome her! 


| Denham, 
VOID. adj, [ vuide, French, ] N 
1. Empty; vacant. 

The earth was without form and void, and dark- 
neſs was upon the face of the deep. Genefis. 

I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along, SH. 

2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated. 

If it be void, and te no purpoſe, that the names 
of men are ſo frequent iu their books, what did move 
them to bring them in? loo ter. 

My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh 
that which I pleaſe, aiab. 

This cuſtom made their whole government woid, 
as an engine built againſt human ſociety, worthy to 
be fired and pulled down.. | 
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y time, 1 


Shakſpeare. | 


VOI 
Though the wiſdom of a future parliament may 
find cauſe to declare this or that act of parliament 
void, yet there will be the ſame temper requiſite to 
repeal it. Clarendon, 
The two houſes declared, that nothing which 
ſhould from that time paſs under the great ſeal, 
ſhould be good and valid, but ved and null; 
Clarendon. 
Some kind of ſubjection is due from every man 
to every man, which cannot be made woid by any 
power whatſoever, : Swift, 
3. Unſupplied ; unoccupied. | 
Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſupply 
divers great offices that had been long void, anſwered - 
nothing to the matter, but roſe up on the ſudden, 
and ſaid, I am ſure my office will not be Tong voids 
| Camden. 
4. Wanting; unfurniſhed; empty. 
If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, void of 
learning, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be con- 


demned ? | Whitgift. 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 
Dryden. 


Being void of all friendſhip and enmity, they 


never complain. Swift, 
5. Unſubſtantial ; unreal, 
Senſeleſs, lifeleſs idol, void and vain. Pope. 
Voip. . /. [from the adjective. 


] An 
empty ſpace; vacuum; vacancy. | 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. Pope. 
With what power 
Were firſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd along 
Th' illimitable woid ? Th mſon. 
Voip. 2. . [from the adjective; wider, 
French. 
1, To quit; to leave empty. 
If they will tight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field. Shalſpeare. 
Towards this paſſage, ſome what darker than the 
chamber which he voided, this aſſaſſinate gave him, 
with a back blow, a deep wound into his left ſide. 
a Wotton, 
2. To emit; to pour out, 
The afcending water is vented by fits, every cir- 
cumvolution voiding only ſo much as is contained 
in one helix, Wilkins, 
3. To emit as excrement, 
Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame creature that 
voideib them; and the cat burieth what ſhe woiderh. 
Bacon, 


* 


Believ'd the heav'ns were made of ſtone, 
Becauſe the ſun had woided one. Hudibras, 
Fleſhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are 
ſuſpicious ſymptoms of a ſtone in the kidnies, eſpe- 
cially it the patient has been ſubject to voiding of 
gravel, Arbuthnet, 
4. To vacate ; to nullify ; to annul. | 
It was become a practice, upon any ſpecious pre- 
tences, to void the ſecurity that was at any time 
given for money ſo borrowed, Clarendon. 
To VolD. v, 2. 


1. To be emitted. 


By the uſe of emulſions, and frequent emollient 
injections, his urine woided more eatily, * Miſeman. 
2, To receive what is emitted. PET 
How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, _ 
And duly waited for my coming forth? Shak/peare, 
. [from void.] Such as 


1 


Vo'tDABLE, adj, 
may be annulled. 
If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceaſed 

had baxa notabilia in divers dioceſes, grants, letters 
of adminiſtration, ſuch adminiſtration is not void, 
but voidable by a ſentence,  * + Ayliffe, 


* 


Voll pax. 2. . from void. 
1. The act of amptying. f 
2, Ejection from a benefice. . 
Vo'ipeR. 2. /. from woid.] A baſket, 

in which broken meat is carried from 
the table. „ 

A voider for the nonce, | 

be devil ſhould 1 pick their bones. 


; | nn 
Vo' DNB8% 2. /. [from woid.] 4 


4 
I wrong4 


acen. | 


6 D | 


| cend without carrying up the fixed ? 
3. Lively; fickle; changeable of mind; 


. Mutability of mind; airineſs; lycli- 


„ . 
1. Emptinefs ; yacuity, 
2. Nullity ; ineffcacy. 
3. Want of ſabſtantiality, bo 
If thereby you underſtand their nakednefs and 
woidneſs of all mixt bodies, good divines are of opi- 
nion, that the work of the creation was not in itſelf 
diſtinguiſhed by days. Hakewill, 
FOITURE. n. /. [French.] e 4 ; 
tranſportation by carriage. Not in uſe. 


They ought to uſe exerciſe by voiture or carriage. | 


Arbuthnot. 


Vo'tant. adj. [volans, Latin; wolant, 


French. ] 
1. Flying; paſſing through the air. 


The volant or flying automata, are ſuch mechan- 


ical contrivances as have a ſelf- motion, whereby 
they are carried aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins, 
2. Nimble ; active. 
His vo/ant touch 
Inftin& through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
5 | Milton. 
Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch, 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philips. 
Vo'LAT ILE. adj. ¶ volatilit, Latin.] 
1. Flying; paſſing through the air. 
The caterpillar towards the end of ſummer wax- 
eth volatile, and turneth to a butterfly, Bacon. 
There is no creature only volatile, or no flying 
animal but hath feet as well as wings; becauſe there 
is not ſufficient food for them always in the * 


ay. 


to paſs off by ſpontaneous evaporation. 

In vain, though by their pow'rful art they bind 
Polatile Hermes. 0 Million. 
When arſenick with ſoap gives a regulus, and with 
mercury ſublimate a vs/a7ile fuſible ſalt, like butter 
of antimony; doth not this ſhew that arſenick, 
which is a ſubſtance totally wvo/arile, is compounded 
of fixed and volatile parts, ſtrongly cohering by a 
"mutual attraction; ſo that the volatile will not aſ- 
' Newton, 


full of ſpirit ; airy+ 1 8 
Active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the 
ſurface of things with a volatile temper, will fix no- 
thing in their mind. | atis. 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the re- 
verſe of Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeſ- 
tick life. | E 
VOLATILE. 3. J. [ volatile, French.] 


A winged animal. | 


The air conveys the heat of the ſun; maintains | 


fires, and ſerves for the flight of volatiles. Brown, 


Vo!laTiLENEss, J 2. . [wolatilits, Fr, 
VolaT!'LITY. from wolatile.) _ 
1. The quality of flying away by evapora- 
tion z det fit. 
Upon the compound body, chiefly obſerve the 
colour, fragility, or pliantaeſs, the volatility or fixa- 
tion, compared with ſimple bodies. Bacon. 
Of volatility the utmoſt degree is, when it will 

Ng without returning. I 
R ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out of 
the body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 
The animal ſpirits cannot, by reaſon of their ſub. 

-. tilty and wo/alilene/s, be diſcovered to the ſenſe. . 
9 4 1 4 24 e 

+ The volatility of mercury argues that they ate 
not — — nor may they be . leſt 
toſe their opacity. . | | ewilon. 

1. the ſpirit . a — we underſtand that pure, 


| elaborated oil, which, by reaſon of its extreme vola , 


tilitsyexhales ſpontaneouſly, in which the odour or 
f 2 FT | Arbuthnet. 


nels, 5 
VoraribizATIox. 2. ſ [from wolati.. 
le,] The act of making volatile. 


Cp miſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in 


4 


wy volatile, French. ] Having the power 


acon. | 


Van the wolatiliza.dn of the fat af tartar. Boyle. 


| 


| 


„ 


| 


| 
T 


£ 
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To Vo'LatIL1zs, v. 4. [wolatilifer, Fr. 
from wo/atile,] To make volatile; to 
ſubtilize to the higheſt degree, | 

Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a middle 
dezzee between thoſe of water and oily ſubitances, 
and accordingly ſeems to be compoſed of both, 
united by fermentation : the water, by means of 
ſome ſaline ſpirits with which it is impregnated, 
diſſolving the oil, and volati/izing it by the action. 

Newton. 

Spiritnous liquors are ſo far from attenuating, vo/a- 
tilizing, and rendering perſpirable the animal fluids, 
that they rather condenſe them. Arbuthnot. 

FOLCA'NO, 2. /. [ltalian, from Vulcan. 
A burning mountain, 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in 
an-ifland, and many volcands and fiery hills. 
; X OT IST, Brown, 
When the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 
rom the volcanos groſs eruptions riſe, 

And curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies. . 

[oh Garth, 

Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe earth- 

quakes, and cauſe furious eruptions of vo/canos, and 

tumble down broken rocks. Bentley, 
Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorm, 

Or famine, or wolcanos ? They perform 

Their _— deeds ; they hero-like can ſlay, 

And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day. Young. 


Vol E. », /, [wole, French.] A deal at 


cards, that draws the whole tricks, 

Paſt fix, and not a living ſoul l 

I might by this have won a vole. Swift. 
Vo'LERY. 7. Fa [volerie, French.] A 
flight of birds. 

An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to draw 
on him the eyes and chirping of the whole town 
wolery ; amongſt which, there will not be wanting 
ſome birds of prey, that will preſently be on the 
wing for him. 88 | Locke, 

VoltiTta'TION, z. . ¶ volito, Latin.] The 
act or power of flying. 

Birds and flying animals are almoſt erect, ad vanc- 
ing the head and breaſt in their progreſſion, and only 
prone in the act of vclitatlon. Brown. 

VoL1'TION. 2. /½ [wolitio, Latin.] 
act of willing; the power of choice ex- 
erted. e | 

To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have li. 
berty, becauſe we do not underſtand the manner of 
volition, is all one as to ſay, that we cannot tell whe. 
ther we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not underſtand 
the manner of ſenſation.  * Wilkins. 
| There is as much difference between the approba- 
tion of the judgment, and the actual wo/itions of the 

Will, as between a man's viewing a deſirable thing 
with his eye, and reaching after it with his hand. 
South, 

Volition is the actual exerciſe of the power the 
mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the 22 to conſider it; or to prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its reſt, by directing any 
particular action, or its forbearance. Locke, 

Vo“LITIVE. adj, Having the power to 

They not only perfe& the intellectual faculty, 
but the voliſi ve; making the man not only more 
knowing, but more wiſe and better. Hale. 

Vo'LLEY. 2. . [wplee, French.] 
1. A flight of ſhot, + | | 
From the wood a volley of ſhot flew two of his 
company). 5 Raleigb. 
© Moreon his gens relies than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv d. Waller. 
2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at once. 
A 2 volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 


a 


— 


off. 

Diftruſtful ſeoſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks HL by 

It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes ; 1 
TOE 


But rattling nonſenſe in full uollies breaks, 


| To Vo'LLeY; v. 2. To throw out. 


The holding every man ſhall beat as lou! 
As his ſtront fides can welley. Shakſpeare, 


Vo'LL1ED. adj. [from volley. ]. Diſploded 1 
diſcharged with a vollen. 


— 1 * 


{ 


The | 


** 


| 


| 


; 


1 


Shatſpeare. | 


- 


* ** * — 
. 
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VOL 
8 I flood 
Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid 
The blaſting vo//ey*d thunder made all ſpeed, 


Milton, 
The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His wo//ey'd thunder, torn, diſſever'd, ſcud. Philips, 


VorT. 2. /. [vohe, French. ] 


Velt ſignifies a round or a circular tread ; a gate of 
two treads made by a horſe going fideways round a 
center; fo that theſe two treads make parallel tracks, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and 
the other by the hinder feet ſmaller ; the ſhoulders 
bearing outwards, and the croupe approaching to- 
wards the center. arrier s Di, 


VoLuB!'Lity. #./. [volubilit French; 
' wolubilitas, from wolubilis, Latin. 
1. The act or power of rolling. 
Volubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of 2 
bowl, and 1s derived from its roundneſs. Waits, 
Then celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volability turn themſelves 
any way, as it might happen. Hooker, 
2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech, 
' Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 
Then I'll commend her wolubility. Shatſpeare, 
He expreſſed himſelf with great volubility of 
words, natural and proper. Clarendon, 
He had all the French affurance, cunning, and 
volubility of tongue. / Addiſon, 
She ran over the catalogue of diverſions with ſuch 
a velubility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand 
from her tather. Female Quixote, 


3. Matability ; liableneſs to revolution. 

He that's a victor this moment, may be a ſlave 
the next; and this velubility of human aſſaits, is 
the judgment of providence, in the puniſhment of 
oppreſſion. L' Eftrange, 

Vo'L.uBLE, adj. ¶ volubilis, Latin.] 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eafily ; formed ſo as 
to be eaſily put in motion. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cy- 
linder is made, nor its round voluble form, which, 
meeting with a precipice, do neceſſarily continue the 
motion of it, are any more imputable to that dead, 
choiceleſs creature in its firſt motion, Hammond. 

The adventitious corpuſcles may produce ſtabilit 
in the matter they pervade, by expelling e 
vol uble particles, which, whilſt they continued, did 
by their ſhape unfit for coheſion, or by their motion, 


oppoſe coalition. Boyle, 
2. Rolling; having quick motion, 
3 This leſs wolub/e earth, 
By ſhorter flight to th? eaſt, had left him there. 
, Milton. 


Then voluble and bold; now hid, now ſeen, 
Among thick. woven arborets, | Milton, 


3. Nimble ; active. Applied to the tongue. 


A friend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain 
Juices, which render it ſo wonderfully valable and 
flippant. Addiſon, 

Theſe, with a veluble and flippant tongue, be- 
come mere echoes, Waits, 


4. Fluent of words, It is applied to the 
ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. 

Caſſio, a knave very vo/ub/r; no further conſcion- 
able, than in putting on the meer form of civil and 
humane ſeeming, for the better compaſſing of his 
looſe affection. Shakſpeart, 

If voluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
Unkindneſs blunts it more than marble hard. 

x 7 : . Shakſpearts 
VO/LUME. 3. (. [volumen, Latin. 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; 

as à fold of a ſerpent, a wave of water. 

Threeſcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time 1've ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. Shakſpeare 

Unoppos'd they either loſe their force, 

Or wind in vues to their former courſe. Dryden, 

| Behind the gen'ral mends his weary pace, 

And filently to his revenge he ſails: 

So glides Tome trodgen ſerpent on the graſs, 


| And log behind his wounded vole trails, Dry. 


VOL 
n Thames? fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in ſilver volumes play, 

bo | Fenton, 

By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, the volumes 

of air aredriven out of the watry particles, and many 
of them uniting, form larger volumes, which thereby 
have a greater force to expand themſelves. Cheyne. 
* eaten, French.] A book; ſo called, 
becauſe books were anciently rolled upon 


a ſtaff, 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed 
My leiſure, ſo long leaves here to repeat. Sperſer. 
Calmly, I do beſeech you. 
Aye, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt piece 
WII bear the name by th' volume. Shakſpeare. 
The moſt ſagatious man is not able to find out any 
blot or error in this great volume of the world. 
y | Wilkins. 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments 
whereby men miſlead themſelves. This would make 
a volume, Locke: 
If one ſhort volume could comprize 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe, 
How would it be efteem'd and read? ' Swift, 
Vor u'mMinous, adj. from volume.] 


1. Conſiſting of many complications. 
The ſerpent roll'd volumi nous and vaſt. Milton. 
2, Conſiſting of many volumes, or books, 
If heav'n write aught of fate, by what the ſtars 
Veoluminous, or ſingle characters 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, Milton. 
There is pleaſure in doing ſomething new, though 
never ſo little, without peſtering the world with 
wolrminous tranſcriptions. N Graunt. 
The moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for 
many reſts and nodding-places in a voluminous 
—_ Spectator. 
3. Copious; diffuſive. | 
He did not bear contradiction without much paſ- 
fion, and was too voluminous in diſcourſe, Clarendon. 


VoLu'/minousLY. adv, [from volumi- 
nous.) In many volumes or books, 

The controverſies are hotly managed by the di- 

vided ſchools, and . every where handled. 

| Granville, 

Vo'LUNTARILY. adv. [ volontiers, French; 

from woluntary. ] Spontaneouſly; of 
one's own accord; without, compulſion. 


Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily 


they will ſeek inſtruction at our hands, it remaineth 
that unleſs we will ſuffer them to periſh, ſalvation 
itſelf muſt ſeek them, Hooker. 
To be agents voluntarily in our own deſtruction, 
is againſt G od and nature. Hooker. 
Self-preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily, 
and by choice, to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure 
himſelf but from the probability of an evil incompar- 
ably greater, South, 


VO/LUNTARY. adj. | volontaire, Fr. 
voluntærius, Latin. 

1. Acting without compulſion; acting by 
choice. 
God did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary 


agent; intending before-hand, and decrecing with 
| himſelf, that which did outwardly proceed from him. 


ker. 
The lottery of my deſtiny 


Bam me the right of voluntary chuſing. Shakfpeare, | 


2. Willing; acting with willingneſs, 
I. ben virtue was no more; her guard away, 
She fell to luſt a voluntary prey. 
3. Done by deſign; purpoſed. | 

If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall 


from the helve, out of his hand, and kills another | 


paſſing by, here is indeed man- ſlaughter, but no vo- 
auntary murther. Perkins, 
4+ Done without compulſion, 
Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of 
an action, conſequent to an order of the mind. 


Locle. 
The old duke is baniſhed; the new duke, and 
three or four loving lords, haye put themſelves into 


4 


| 


voluntary exile with him. Shakſpeare. | 
| r 


V OL 


They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which is | 
but voluntary faſting, and to exerciſe, which is but 


voluntary labour. Seed. 
5. Acting of his own accord ; ſpontaneous. 
The publick prayers of the people of God, in 


churches thoroughly ſettled, did never-uſe to be | 


voluntary dictates, proceeding from any man's ex- 


temporal wit. | Hooker. 
Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. Milton. 


VoLUNTART. 1. . [from the adjective.] 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any 


affair of his own accord. | 


All the unſettled humours of the land; 
Raſh, inconſid'rate, fiery voluntaries, Shakſpeare. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an impreſs. Shakſpeare. 
The bordering wars were made altogether by vo- 
luntaries, upon their own head. Davies. 
Aids came in partly upon miſſives, and partly vo- 
luntaries from all parts. F * 
2. A piece of muſick played at will, with. 
out any ſettled rule. 
Whiſtling winds like organs play'd, 
Until their vo/untaries made | 
The waken'd earth in odours riſe, 
To be her morning ſacrifice. Cleaveland. 
By a voluntary before the firſt leſſon, we are pre- 
pared for admiſſion of thoſe divine truths, which we 
are ſhortly to receive. Spectator. 


Voluxr ETER. 2. /. [ voluntaire, French. 
A ſoldier who enters into the ſervice of 
his own accord. | 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapſe, being 


the principals in the diſpute, I fatisfy them ; as for 
the volunteers, they will find themſelves affected 


with the misfortune of their friends, Collier. 
All Aſia now was by the ears ; 
And gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy, | Prior. 
To VOoLUNTEE'R, v. 2. To go for a ſol- 
dier. A cant word. 


Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeaking, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking: 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing, | 
You'll want an equipage for vo/unteering. Dryden. 


VoLu'eTUARY. . foe [woluptuaire, Fr. 
wvoluptuarins, Latin, ] A man given up 
to pleaſure and luxury. 

Does not the voluptuary underſtand, in all the 
liberties of a looſe and a lewd converſation, that he 
runs the riſk of body and ſoul ? £' Eftrange. 

The parable was intended againſt the voluptua- 
ries; men who lived like heathens, diſſolutely, with- 
out regarding any of the reſtraints of religion. 

Atterbury. 


VOLU/PTUOUS. adj. [wolupturſur, Lat. 
voluptueux, French, ] Given to exceſs 
of pleaſure ; luxurious. 


He them deceives; deceiv'd in his deceit; 
Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous 2 


If a new ſect have not two properties, it will not 
ſpread. The one is, the ſupplanting, or the oppoſing 
of authority eſtabliſhed ; the other is, the giving li- 

© cence to pleaſures, and a voluptuous life, Bacon. 
Thou wilt bring me ſoon 
To that new world of light and bliſs, a 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where [ ſhall rejgn 
At thy right hand vo/uptrous, without end. Milton, 

Then ſwol'a with pride, into the ſnare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 


Soften'd with pleaſure, and vo/uptucus life. Milton. 


Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpecula- 
tion; whereas really human nature cannot be guilty 


perſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this native hght of 
the ſoul, but can never wholly ſmother and extin- 
gvith it. t Bentley. 
Vol v'eTUOUSLY. adv, from voluptuous. 
Luxuriouſly; with indulgence of excel. | 
ſive pleaſure. a 
Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died 
nobly for their country, than one vo/uptuo/ly ſur- 


| baz gere. 


fcit out of action. 


of the crime. Indeed a few ſenſual and woluptuors N 


R 
f 


VOM 
This cannot be done, if my will be ſo worldly or 
vol:ptuoufly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to think 
of them; but perpetually to carry away and apply 
my mind to other things. South, 
VoLv'eTUOUSNESS. . J. [from woluptu- 
ous. ] Luxuriouſneſs ; addiftednels to 
- exceſs of pleaſure, 
There's no bottom 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cittern of my luſt. Shakſpeare, 
If he fill'd his vacancy with his woluptuouſmeſe, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſsof his bones, 
Call on him fort. Shakſpeare, 
Here, where ſtill ev'ning is, not noon nor nigbt; 
Where no woluptuonſneſe, yet all delight. Donne. 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for vo/uptuouſneſs and 
irreligion, muſt paſs for the only wits of the age. 


outh, 
You may be free, unleſs 
Your other lord forbids, wolup/uouſneſss Dryden... 
VouiuTa'tion, 2. . | wvolutatio, Latin, } 
Wallowing ; rolling. | | 
Vo'LuTE. 2. /. ¶ volute, French.] A mem«. 
ber of a column, 
That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinth- 
ian, and Compoſite orders, which is ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent the bark of trees twiſted and turned into ſpi= 
ral lines, or, according to others, the head-dreſles of 
virgins in their lopg hair. According to Vitruvius, 
thoſe that appear above the ſtems in the Corinthian 
order, are ſixteen in every capital, four in the lonick, 
and eight in the Compoſite, Theſe wolutes are 
more eſpecially remarkable 'in the lonick capital, 
repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion laid between the 
abacus and echinus: whence that ancient architect 
calls the va/uta pulvinus. Harris, 
It is ſaid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa 
| Maria Tranſtevere, where the marks of the compaſs 
are ſtill to be ſeen on the Volute ; and that Palladio 
learnt from thence the working of that difficult pro- 
_ blem. Addiſon, 
VO'MICA. =. /. FLatin.] An encyited 
tumour in the lungs, 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called 
a vomica, attended with the ſame ſymptoms as am 


the veſſels of the lungs, mult neceſſarily avoid ſome 
of the putrid matter, aud taint the blood. Arbuth. 


Vo'Mick NUT, 2. /. | 
Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt. 
Indian tree, the wood of which is the liguum colu- 
brinum, or fnakewood of the ſhops. It is flat, 
compreſſed, and round, of the breadth of a ſhilling, 
and about the thickneſs of a crowu- piece. It is 
certain poiſon to quadrupeds and birds; and taken 
internally, in ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole 
human frame, and brings on convulſions, Hl, 


To VO'MIT. v. a. Lon nay To caſt 
up the contents of the ſtomach, 


The dog, when he is lick at the ſtomach, know 
his cure, falls to his graſs, vomits, and is well. 


To Vo'mtT, v. a. [vomir, Fre] 
1. To throw up from the ſtomach; 
with ap or out. NOOR 
As though ſome world unknown, 

By pampex'd nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, 
And ſurkeſtiog therewith, her ſurcreaſe vomited, 

: Draytox, 
The ſiſh vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. 


. onab. 
- Vomiting is of uſe, when the foulneſs of the 
ſtomach requires it, Wiſeman. 
Weak flemachs vomit 
-driak in too great quantities, in the form of vinegar, 
8 Arbutbnot. 
2. To throw up with violence from any 
hollow. | LS f 
Vo luir. 2. /. e the verb.] 
1. The matter t 
45 — of up the wealth by him _—_— | 
| Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour'd. 


often 
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empyema; becauſe the vomica communicating with ' 


ron up from the ſtomach, - 
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VORATCIOUS. adj, ¶ vorace, Fr, 


Vora'ciTy. 


. the explication of gravity. 


© yoted to any per 


Saat yel 
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VoT. 


2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that 


cauſes vomits, . 
This omit may be repeated often, if it be found 
* ſucceſsful, ee " © Blackmore. 
Whether a vomit may be ſafely given, muſt be 
judged by the circumſtances: if there be any ſymp- 
toms of an inflammation on the ſtomach, a vom. 
is extremely dangerous. Arbutbnot. 
Yomr'T1ON. 2. /. [from womo, Lat.] The 
act or power of vomiting. 1 
Ho many have ſaved their lives, by ſpewing up 
their debauch ! Whereas, if the ſtomach had wanted 
the faculty of vomition, they had inevitably died. 
VolmiTtve. adj. [vonitif, Fr.] Emetick ; 
cauſing vomits. 


From. this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, - 
1 


and vitriol 10mitive, occaſion black ejections. Brown. 
0/MITORYs, adj. [ vamitoire, Fr. vomito- 
riut, Lat.] Procuring vomits; emetick. 
Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, 
will communicate to water or wine a purging or 

. wvomitory operation, yet the body itſelf, after iterated 
infuſions, abates not virtue or weight. Brown. 
Some have vomited up ſuch bodies as theſe, 
namely, thick, ſhort, blunt pins, which, by ſtrain- 


ing, they vomit up again, or by taking vomitories 


- private] Harvey. 


Vorax, 
* Latin.} | 
1. Greedy to eat; ravenous ; edacious, 


So weracious is this humour grown, that it draws 
in every thing to feed it. Govern. of the Tongue. 


2. Rapacious; greedy, | 
Vora'ciousLy. adv. [from VOracious, | | 


Greedily ; ravenouſly. OE 
Vora'ctovsNness. Pn. . I voraciiẽ, Fr. 
| 1 voracilat, Lat. from 
© woracious,) Greedineſs; ravine; raven- 
_ ouſneſs, 


He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that 


with the rarities of the earth pamper their voraci- 
tien. | Sandys. 
Creatures by their voraciſy pernicious, have com- 
monly fewer young. Derbam. 


FO'RTEX. n. /. In the plural wortices, 


ll latin. ] Any thing whirled round. 


If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were | 


tach of them as large as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe 
to revolve about the ſun and fixed ſtars, yet theſe, 
and all their. parts, would by their tenacity and 
+ iti communicate their motion to one another, 


Newton. | 


Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial 


matter be ſuppoſed to be carried about the ſun, like | 


u Vortex, or whirlpool, as a vehicle to convey it and 
the reſt of ihe planets. Bentley. 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng; 
Who gently drawn, and ftruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her power confeſs. Pope. 
Vox ric AL. 4%. [from vortex.] Having 
_ a whirling motion. . | 
I three equal round veſſels be filled, the one 
with cold water, the other with oil, the third with 
molten pitch, and the liquors be ſtirred about alike, 
to give them a woreica/ motion; the pitch, by its 
tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly; the oil, 
being lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water being Rill leſs tenacious, will keep it longeſt, 
but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. Newton. 
It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a 
wortical motion; thoſe common attempts Fang 
Bentley. 
ver Gram, One de. 
on or thing; one given 
up by a vow to any ſervice or worſhip; 


dee dy Wes I Fe ETA 
| St. Clare, 


O'TARIST. 2. / 


* % 


I | wiſh a more 
Upon the fifterhood, the vf, of 
Earth, yield me roots What is here? 

— glittering, precious gold ! 
| Nes gods, 1 am no idle votaryf, A Shahſpeare. 


| * 
1 | 


— 1 


. 


| Vo'Tary. 2. /, One devoted, as 


Vo'rer. 2. % [from wote.] One who has | 
the right of giving his voice or ſuffrage, 
Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, | 


| ; 


- Shakſpeare. |. 


| 


Vo'Tary. adj. Conſequent to a vow. 


- cuſtom, even in matter of blood. 
Vo/raress, 2. /. female of votary.] A 
- woman devoted to any worſhip or ſtate, 


Her very ſyllables are beads, 


To Vor. v. a. 1 : 


1. To chooſe by ſuffrage; to 


you. 
2. To give by vote. 


Vor IvE. adj. ¶ votivus, Lat.] Given 


VO T | 


| The grey-hooded ev n, 
Like a ſad wotarift in palmer's weed. 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phcebus? wain. 
STYLE 5 Milton, 
by a 
vow, to any particular ſervice, worſhip, 
ſtudy, or ſtate of life. | 
Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee ? 
hou art a votary to fond defire. Shakſpeare. 
Thou, faint god of ſleep! forget that 1 
Was ever known to be thy vorary. 


No more my pillow ſhall thine altar be, 
Nor will I offer any more to thee 


Myſelf a melting facrifice. Craſhaw, 

Twas the coldneſs of the votary, and not the 
prayer, that was in fault, whenever fervor was de- 
ficient at the publick office of the church. 

By theſe means, men worthip the idols which have 
been ſet up in their minds, and ſtamping the charac- 
ters of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, become 
zealous woraries to bulls and monkeys. Locke. 

The enemy of our happineſs has ſervaits and 
votaries among thoſe who are called by the name 


of the ſon of God. Rogers. 
How can heav'nly wiſdom prove 

An inſtrument to earthly love ? 

Know'ſt thou not yet, that men commence 

Thy votaries for want of ſenſe ? Swift, 


Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as butchers by occupa- 
tion; and votary reſolution is made 2 to 

acon. 


- The imperial voti paſſed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shatſpeare, 
His mother was a verre of my order; 

And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 


Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide. Shak/peare. 


No roſary this vor r needs, 
Cleaveland. 
Thy vot'reſt from my tender years L am; | 
And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan gas; 
| en. 
What force have pious vows? the queen of 1 
His ſiſter ſends, her vat 7e from above. 


voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inſtruction with delight, 
Profit with pleaſure, carries all the voten. Reſcom. 
How many have no other ground for their tenets, 
than the ſuppoſed honeſty or learning of thoſe of 
the ſame profeſſion! as if truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the wore of the multitude. 
The final determination ariſes from the majority 


of opinions or votes in the afſembly, becauſe they 


ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperiour weight of reaſon. 


determine by 

ſuffrage. "FE 28 
You are not only in the eye and ear of your 
maſter, but you are alſo a favourite, the favourite 
of the time, and ſo are in his boſom alſo; the 
world hath alſo voted you, and doth fo * of 
BOS $0 acon, 


The parliament voted them one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, by way of recompence for their ſuf- 
ferings. - . Swift, 


the bulk of the common people, have been uni- 
verſally ſeduced into bribery, perjury, drunkenneſs, 


' malice, and ſlander. + Swift. 
He hates an action baſe ; 
Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim, 
And give up party to his fame. Swift, 


by 
vow. " 3 | 
Such in Ifis? temple you may find, 
On wotive tablets to the life pourtray'd, 
Venus! take my wetive glas; 


LA | ; 
Since 1 am not what I was, 1 


179 VOUCH. v. a, 


Fell. 


His ſi Pope, - 
VOTE. . J. [votum, Latin.] Suffrage; 


Locke. y 


Waits, 3 


vow 


43. What from this day I ſhall be, 


Venus! let me never ſee, Price, 


oper, Norman Fr.) 
1. To call to witnels ; to obteit, 
The ſun and day are witneſſes tor me; 
Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, 
And wouch the ſilent ſtars aud conſcious moon. 
K | be Dryden. 
2. To atteſt; to warrant; to declare; wo 
maintain by repeated affirmations. 
| You do not give the cheer; the ſeaſt is fold 
That is not often vu bed, while tis making, 
*Tis given with welcome. Shakſpeare, 
The confiftency of the diſcourſe, and the perti- 
nency of it to the deſigu he is upon, vouches it 
worthy of our great apoſtle, Lacke. 
They made him aſhamed to wouch the truth of 
the relation, and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury, 


To VoucH. v. 2. To bear witneſs; to ap- 


ar as a witneſs ; to give teſtimony, 
He declares he will not believe her, until the 
elector of Hanover ſhall vouch for the truth of what 


* 


ſhe hath ſo ſolemnly affirmed. Sqvift. 

Vouch. u. / [from the verb.] Warrant; 
atteſtation. ; 

What praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving 


woman indeed ? one that, in the authority of her 
merit, did juſtly put on the vouch of very malice 
itſelf? | Shakſpeare, 
Vol uc ER. 2. . [from wouch.] 
1. One who gives witneſs to any thing. 
All the great writers of that age ſtand up together 
as vouchers for one another's reputation. Spe&ator. 
I have added nothing to the malice or abſurdity 
of them; which it behoves me to declare, fince the 
vouchers themſeives will be lo ſoon loſt. Pope, 
2, Teſtimony. . 
Better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve: 
iy; ba this wolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 
Their needleſs voucher ? Shakſpeare, 
The ſtamp is a mark, and. a public voucher, that 
a piece of ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, 
and of ſuch a fineneſs, -7, e. has fo much ſilver in ie 
| | 1 LT: - = Locke. 
To Voucnsa're. v. g. [woauch and ſafe. ] 
1. To permit any thing to be done with- 
dut danger. | 
2. 1o condeſcend to grant. 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after fo like their 
company, and laſtly to vouchſafe conterence. 
| | hl Sidney. 
Shall 1 vonchſaſe your worſhip a word or two? 
—Two thouſand, fair woman, and I'll 
Vouchſaſe thee hearing, *  Shakſpeare. 
But if the ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame wouchſaf d 
To cattle and each beaſt. Milton. 
It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God worch- © 
fafed to the heathens the means of ſalvation ;_ and 
yet I will oot affirm that God will ſave none of 
thoſe, to whom the ſound of the goſpel never 
reached. 8 : | South. 
To Voucnsa'rr.wv.z, Todeign; to con- 
deſcend; to yield. 1 
Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a 
thought which is not firſt weighed by wiſdom and 
virtue ? doth not ſhe vouch/afe to loye me with like 
ardour ? | Sidney. 
22 divine perſection of a woman, 
Of thefe ſuppoſed crimes to give me leave 
By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf, Shakſpeare, 
Vouchſafe, illuftrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. 
| 3 ER Dryden. 
Voucns&a'FEMENT. 2. / from wouch/afe.] 
| "Grant; condeſcenſion. | 
The ivtioite ſuperiority of God's nature, places 
_ a vaſt diſparity betwixt his greatett communicated 
_ vouchſafements, and his boundleſs, and therefore 
to his creatures incommunicable, perfections. Soy/e. 
"Vow. #. J. va, Fr. wetum, Lat. 
1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; 


4 
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VOY 


of life, or ſome part of p ſeſſions, is 
. conſecrated to a particular purpoſe, 
The gods are deaf to hot and peevith vows; 
They are palluted offerings.  Shakfpeare, 
Where honour or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, 
Nor (hall my future actious be confin'd 
By my own preſent mind. ; 
Who by reſolves or vows engag'd does ſtand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthtift, mortgage his eſtate 
 * Before it comes into his hand. 
The bondman of the cloiſter fo 
All that he does receive does always owe; 
And till, as time comes in, it goes awayy- 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to gell, 
W hich his hour's work, as well as hours, does 


tell; | 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 
: : Cowley, 
If you take that vow and that wiſh to be all one, 
you are miltaken; a with is a far lower degree than 


a vow, Hammond, 
She voros for his return with vain devot ion pays. 
Dryden. 


2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for 
a promiſe of love or matrimony. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Sap. 
Thoſe who wear the wodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vow 3 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 
To Vow. v. a, ¶ vouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.] 
1. To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication 
to give to a divine power, 


* 


nan act of devotion, by which ſome part 


ot 


David often woweth unto God the ſacrifice of 


. praiſe and chankſpiving in the congregation, Hooker. 
Dau and pay unto the Lord. Pſalms. 
When we have not only vowed, but delivered 
them over into the poſſeſſion of Almighty God, for 
the maintenance ot his publick - worſhip, and the 
- miniſters thereof, they are not now arbitrable, nor 
to-be revoked. 5 , -, , Spelman, 
Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
Wich burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vowing of their foul to ev'ry ſaint. Davies. 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd ; 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He wow'd the laurel to the laurel's god. Dryden, 
2.. To devote ; a ceremonial phraſe. 
+ To maſter Harvey, upon ſome'ſpecial conſidera- 
tion, 1 have vowed this my labour. Spenſer. 


To Vow. v. 1. To make. vows or ſolemn 
romiſes. 5 
VDoſt fee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes? 
There was a time, when I did vow | 
To that alone; but mark the fate of faces, Suck/ing, 
Vo'weD. part. paf. from the verb.] Con- 
ſecrated by folemn declaration, 
Vo'wgL, 2. / ¶ voyelle, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] 
A letter which can be uttered by itſelf. 


I diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants, |. 


2 wholly upon their reaſon, that a vote may 
e ſounded alone, a conſonant net without a vel, 
which will not be found all true; for many of the 
conſonants may be ſounded alone, and ſome joined 
together without a vowel, as, bl, ſt; apd as we 
pronounce the latter ſy liable of people, riffle. Hel/der; 
Virgil makes the two vowels meet without an 
eliſion. . 
Vowee'LLow, 1. /. [vow. and felloau.] 
One bound by the ſame vow; 3 
Who are the votaries, 
That are voryfe/lpws with this virtuous king? 
| | | Shatkſpeare. 
VO'YAGE. . ſ. [woyage, French.) 
r it rot) 1563 f 
_  Guyon forward *gan his voyage make, 
Wh his black deine, chat him n. | 


l 


penſer. | 


— 


UP . 


Oar ſhips went ſundry voyages, as well to the; 
pillars of Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlan- 
tick and Mediterranean ſeas. | 

This great man acted like an able pilot in a long 
veyage; contented to fit in the cabin when the 
winds were allayed, but ready to reſume the helm 
when the ſtorm aroſe. ; Prior. 
2. Courſe ; attempt; undertaking. A low 

phraſe, 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 

I would turn her looſe to him; and what he gets 

more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my head. 

Shatſpeare, 
If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, 

I am no further your enemy. Shakſpeare, 

3. The practice of travelling. | 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, 
by voyage into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come 
to them. Bacon. 

Te Vo'y AGE. v. z. [wv;yager, Fr, from the 

noun. ] To travel by ſea. 

For, voyaging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Ilus refus'd t impart the baneful truſt. Pope. 


To VOYAGE. v. 3. To travel; to paſs 
over, a 
I with pain 
Voyag'd th* unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confuſion. Milton. 


Vo'yaGeR, 2. /. [woyageur, Fr. from 
woynge. | One who travels by ſea, 
Diſdain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To do as gther voyagers, and make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wiſely take 
Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. _ Donne. 
How comfortable this is, voyagers can beſt tell. 


Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; 
A private voyager | paſs the main. Pope. 


Up. adv, up, Sax, op, Dutch and Daniſh, ] 
1. Aloft; on high; not down, 

From thoſe two brethren, admire the wonderful 
chariges of worldly things; now up, now down, as 
IT the life of man were not of much more certainty 
than a ſtage play. Kinolles, 

Thither his courſe he bends; but % or down, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, _ 

Or longitude. Milton. 
2. Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſen 

from reſt, 

Helen was not vp, was ſhe ? Shakſpeare. 

His chamber being commonly ſtived with luiters, 
when he was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt 
to bis ſervants to dreſs him, his eyes to his letters, 
and ears to petitioners. Wotton. 

3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat, 

Upon his firſt riſing, a general whiſper ran among 

the country people, that tir Roger was up. Addiſon, 
4. From a {tate of decumbiture or conceal. 
ment. ; 


5. In a ſtate of being built. | | 
Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night ; 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all's one for that. 
Shakſpeare, 
6, Above the horizon, | p 


» 


As ſoon as the ſun is »p, ſet upon the city. 


— 


Now morn with roſy light had ſtreak'd the iky, 
Up roſe the ſun, and wp roſe Emily; « 
Addreſs'd her early fleps to Cynthia's ſane. Dryden, 
7. To a ſtate of proficiency. | 
Till we have wrought ourſelves up into this 
degree of chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage, 
| | @ Atterbury. 
8. In a ſtate of exaltation, {#4 
/ Thoſe that were up themſelves kept others low ; 
Thoſe that were low themſelves heid others hard, 
Ne luffer'd them to riſe, or greater grow. Spenſer, 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd; 1p, vanity! ! 
Down, royal ſtate ! all you ſage counſellors, hence ! 
| ._ _ Shakſpeare, 


9. In a ſtate of climbing. 
Strait the rumour fe? 
Up to the city ;. Which heard, up they drew 
By daies firſt dreake. 9 


2 


Bacon. 


Cheyne, | 


18. Ur 7%. Adequately to. 


. Judges. |. 


"DF 
10. In a ſtate of inſurtection. 
The gentle archbiſhop of York is xp 
With well-appointed powers. Shakſpeare, 
Rebels there are vp, ofa 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shak/p, _ 
Thou haſt fir'd me; my ſoul's wp in arms, 
And mans each part about me. Dryden, 


11. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed. 
Grief and pafſion are like floods raiſed in little 
brooks by a ſudden raip; they are quickly up, aud 
if the concernment be poured unexpectedly in _ 
us, it overflows us. Drydex. 


12. From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place. 


As a boar was whetting his teeth, % comes a. 
fox to him. L' Eftrarge. 


13. Into order: as, he drew 2 his regi- 
ment. 


14. From younger to elder years. 
I am ready to die from my youth vp. Pſalms, 
15. Ur and down, Diſperſedly ; here and 
there, 
Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered up un 


down like ſo many little iſlands when the tide is 
low. - : Aadi vn, 


16. Ur and Ae Backward and forward. 


Our deſire is, in this preſent controverſy, not to 
be carried up and down with the waves of uncer- 
| tain arguments, but rather poſitively to lead on the 
minds of the ſimpler fort by plain and eaſy degrees, 
till the very nature of the thing itſelf do make 
manifeſt what is truth. | Hooker, 
The ſkipping king he rambled up and down, 
With ſhallow jeſters. Shakfpeare. 
Up and detun he traverſes his ground; | 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again; 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lengs a wound ; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Daniel, 
Thou and death | 
Shall dwell at eaſe, and wp and down unſeen 
Wing ſilently the buxom air. Milton. 
5 On this windy ſea of land, the fiend: 
Walk'd zp and dotun alone, bent on his prey. 
4 Milton. 
What a miſerable liſe doſt thou lead, ſays a dog 
to a lion, to run ſtarving #p and down thus ia 
woods. L' Eftrange, 
She moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. . 
Addiſon. 
17. Ur 76. To an equal height with. 
Tantalus was puniſhed with the rage of an eternal 
thirſt, and ſet % 70 the chin in water, that fled 
from his lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 
Addiſon, 


The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived u to the 
religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing, 
in it oppolite to morality. _ Addiſon. 

They are determined to live % to the holy rule 
by which they haygbliged themſelves to walk, 

_ Altterbury. 

We muſt not only mortify all theſe paſſions that 
ſolicit us, but we muſt learn to do well, and act x 
to the poſitjve precepts of our duty, Rogert, ' 


19. Ur with. A phraſe that ſignifies the 

act of raiſing any thing to give a blow. 
She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 

Up with her fiſt, aud took him on the face; 

| Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wiſe : 

| Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with littiegrace. Sidney, 


20, It is added to verbs implying ſome ac- 
cumulation, or increaſe, | 
If we could number up thoſe prodigious ſwarms 


that ſettled in-every part of the Campania of old 
Rome, they would amount to more than can be 


| found in any fix parts of Europe of the ſame extent, 
— | , on, 


> 


Ur. interject. | 


1. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. 
Up, up! cries gluttony, *tis break of day; 
S0 dtise the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pepe, 


2, A word of exhortation, exeiting or 


bapman, | rouſing to action. 


« 


. U-P-B-- 
| ＋ then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of nine; 
' Such cauſe of mourning never had afore : 
U, griſly ghoſts; and p, my rueful rime; 
of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more. 
” 155 Spenſer. 
But vp; and enter now into full bliſs, leon. 
Up, up, for honour's ſake; twelve legions wait 


wi you 
Aud long to call you chief. | Dryden. 
Ur. 7 From a lower to a higher part; 
not down, ” | ; 

In going wp a hill, the knees will be moſt weary ; 
in going down, the thighs : for that in lifting the | 
feet, when a man goeth 2 the hill, the weight of 
the body beareth moſt upon the knees, and in going 
down, upon the thighs. | acon. 

To Ur BEAR. v. a. pret. upbore ; part. paſſ. 
- » upborn. [up and bear. . 
1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in elevation. 
Upborn with indefatigable wings. Milton, 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 


1 
* 


Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: | 


Swift as on wings of wind upbern they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky. 
2. To raiſe aloft, | | 
| This with pray'r, 
Or one ſhort fight of human breath, zpborn | 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God. | Milton. 


- A monſtrous wave upbore 
| The chief, ſhore, 


and daſh'd him on the craggy . 
3. To ſupport from falling. | 
Vital pow'rs gan waz both weak and wan, 
For want of food and ſleep; which two wpbear, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſer, 
To UrBra'iD, v. a. [upgebnœdan, up- 
| ebnedan, Saxon. ] 
1, To char 
thing diſgraceful, It has commonly 
' . evith, ſometimes of, before the thing 
imputed ; ſometimes it has only an ac- 
cufative of the thing, as in Milton; 
and ſometimes the perſon without. the 


thing, or the thing without the perſon. 
The fathers, when they were wpbraided with 
_ . that defeR, comforted ſelves with the medita- 


Pope. 


tion of God's moſt gracious nature, who did not 


therefor leſs accept of their hearty affection. 
; e 4 . Hooker. 
| It ſeem'd in me : 
But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 

| And I had many living to upbraid 

My gain of it by their aſſiſtances, 

_ 1 Which dail w to quarrel. | 
= | If you rel e your aid, yet do not 
BY \  Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. , . Shakſpeare. 
| Vain man how long wilt thou thy God ipdratd ? 


How cunningly the ſorcereſs — | 
Her own trauſgreſſions, to wphraid me mine. Milt. 
'Tis a general complaint ¶ Naſt you, and I muſt 
upbraid you with it, that,” becauſe you need not 
write, you will not. ” . Dryden. 
You may the world of more defofts zpbraid, 
That other works by nature are unmadez; 
That ſhe did never at her own expence @— © 
A palace rear. 
2. To objec as matter of reproach ; with 
s before the perſon. 
Thoſe that have been bred together, are 
to envy their equals wheu raiſed: for it doth up- 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them. 3 Bacon. 
Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge or ap raid te them thoſe ſmall 
remains of antient piety, which the rapacity of | 
ſome ages has ſcarce left, / 
May they nog july to our climes wpbraid, 
| Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade, Prior. 
3. To urge with reproach. _ 
| I I have too long born 
Your 


blunt »pbraidings, and your bitter ſcoſſa. 
nie that knowingly commits an ill, has the p- 


* 


| 


dl 


UrBr4a'tDiNGLY, adv. By way of re- 


contemptuoufly with any | 


| The verb To zpcaft is not in uſe.] Thrown 
Shakſpeare, | 


ö 


And, like the roaring of a furious wind, N 
Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind? Sandys. 


Blackmore. | 


\ Spree, | | Maintained ; ſuſtained, 


Shakſpeare. | 


up R. 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 
ceived from the reproacher. 
Ev'ry hour 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other; | 
His knights grow riotous, and he himſelf wp- 


braids us 
On ev'ry trifle, | Shakſpeare. 
If any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that 
giveth liberally, and zpbraiderh not. gone. 
riends: 


Be aſhamed of upbraiding ſpeeches before 
Ecclus. 


and after thou haſt given, Apbhraid not. 
5. To bring reproach upon ; to ſhow faults 
by being in a ſtate of compariſon. _ 
Ah, my ſon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch a 
ſon | and how much doth' thy kindneſs ppraid 
my wickedneſs ! ! Sidney · 
5 The counſel which I cannot take, 
Iaſtead of healing, but »pbraids my weakneſs. 
* 
6. To treat with contempt. Not in uſe. 
There alſo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride; 
That name of native Gre did foul wpbraid, 
And would, as Ammon's ſon, be magniſy d. 


Ur ZA ID ER. 2. J. [from apbraid.} One 
that reproaches. 


proach, 

The time was when men would learn and ſtudy 
good things, not envy,thole that bad them. Then 
men were had in price for learning ; now letters 
only make men vile. He is «pbraidingly called a 
poet, as if it were a contemptible nick-name, 

| | 5 Ben Fonſon. 
To UrBRa'y, v. a. [A word formed from 
upbraid by Spenſer, for the ſake of a 
rhyming termination.] To ſhame, 
Vile knight, 523 
That — and knighthood doſt with ſhame 
upbra 


ry 
And ſhew't th! enſample of thy childiſh might, 


UrBRoO'uGHT, part. paſſ. of apbring.. 
Educated ; nurtured, , | 
2 Divinely wrought, EN, 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born 
And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints ypbrought, 
Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spen/, 


U'ecasT. [Participle from To caſt up. 


upward, _. | | 
Beaſt with apc eyes forſake their ſhade, 
And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. 
Old Saturn here, with zpcaſt eyes, 


Beheld his abdicated ſkies. | Addiſon, 
U'ecasr, 2. /. A term of bowling; a 
throw ; a caſt, ; ; | 


the jack, upon an upcaſt to be hit away! Sp. 
contract. 1 . 
Himſelf he cloſe zpgather'd more and more 


Inte his den, that his deceitful train, 
By his there being might not be bewraid, 


| 


when the work is notof the largeſt, yet-requires help 
to batter. They uſe it with both their hands before 
them, and ſeldom lift their hammer higher than 
their head. Maxon. 


Uraz'LD. pret. and part, pail, of apholg. 


He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſc 
Sat on his throne, zphel/d by old repute, Million. 
Urar'LL, adj. [xp and bill.) Difficult ; 


like the labour of climbing a hill, ; 
What an »phil/Aabour muſt it be to a learner, } 
who has thoſe firſt rudimeats to maſter at twenty 


nid of his own conſcience, Decay of Fiety. 


— 


N 
| 
| 
| 


With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenſer. | 


| 


Spenſer, 


[ 


| 


Was there ever man had ſuch luck? when I kifſed | 


Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made. Spenſer. | 
Urna'nD. adj. [xp and band.] Lifted by 
the hand, | | 


The »phand fledge is uſed by underworkmen, | 


| 


| 
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Yet, as immortal, in our zpbi// chace 

We preſs coy fortune with unſlacken'd pace. Young, 


7 Ur ROA RD. v. 4. [up and Hoard.] To 


treaſure; to ſtore; 16 accumulate in pri- 
vate places. 
Heaps of huge words zphoarded hideouſly 
With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chiet praiſe ot poetry ; 
And thereby wanting due inte ligence, 
Have marr'd the tace of goodly poeſie, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſie. Sper/zy, 
If thou haſt wphrarded it thy lite 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
Speak of it. Shakſpeare, 


To Urno'LD. v. 3. preter. zhheld; part. 


paſſ. zpheld, and upholden. up and Bold ] 
1. To lift on high. 
The mournful train with groans, and hands 25 


held, 
Beſought his pity. : : Dryden, 
2. To ſupport; to ſuſtain ; to keep from 
falling. Tk | 
While life your this arm, 
This arm wpboids the houſe of Lancaſter. Shakſp, - 


This great man found no means to continue and 
up bold his ill purchaſed greatneſs, but by rejecting 
the Engliſh law, and aſſuming, in lieu thereof, the 
barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh. - Davies, 

Poetry and painting were &/phe/d by the firength 
of imagination, Dryden, 
3. To keep from declenſion. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome 
commendation, where cauſes are fair pleaded ; for 
that wpholds in the client the reputation of his coun- 
ſel, and beats down in him the conceit of his cauſe. 

a Bacon, 
Never was a time, when the'interpoſition of the 
mrgiſtrate was more neceſſary, to ſecure the honour 
of religion, and wpheld the authority of thoſe great 
principles, by which his own authority is beſt apbeld. 
1 Atterbury, 
4+ To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor 

means to abi themſelves, =  Raheigh. 
5. To continue; to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be 

yoked with elderſhips, yet were contented to ph 
oppoſition againſt biſhops, not without greater hurt 
to the courſe of their whole proceedings. Hooker. 
6. To keep from being loſt, 
Faulconbridge, 5 
In fpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day. Shak/prare. 
7. To continue without failing. | 
. A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of a1- 
other man's mouth, knows what he ſays, and uphlds 
a current communication of diſcourſe with him. 
» - Ci ”. Holder. 
8. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnoſor liveth, who hath ſent thee for 
the upholding of every living thing. Juditb. 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well 
in the natural body of man, as the body politick of 
the ſtate, for the apbal.ling of the whole, Hatewill. 

UrHo'LDER, 2. /. [from p,. 
1. A ſupporter. 8 

Suppoſe then Atlas ne'er fo wiſe: 
Vet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 

Sink down he myſt, or find wpholders, 
2. A ſuſtainer in being. | 

The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuductiona 
to the knowledge and admiration of the infinite wiſ- 
dom of the creator and apbelder of them. Hale. 
3- An undertaker ; one who provides for 

funerals. © | 

The company ef zþho/ders have a right upon the 

bodies of the kale. by | 9 

Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band 

Forbids the thunder of the footman's haad; 
Th” apbalder, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 


Urno'LSTER ER. 2. / [a corruption of »þ- 
holder. ] One who furniſhes houſes ; one 
who fits up apartments with beds and 


Swiſe. 


| years of age, which others are taught at ten, Clgrigſa, | 


* 


FP 0 


Wa corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, ſend f 6. Tt is uſed to expreſs 


for the uphulfeerer. Swift. 
Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 
Your barber, cook, zphbolſterer. Pope, 
U'eLAND. 2. / [up and land.] Higher 
round. 


" Men at firſt, after the flood, lived in the »p/ads 
and ſides of the mountains, and by degrees ſunk into 
the plains. Burnet. 

U'rLAND. adj. 
1. Higher in ſituation. 
Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than 
others elfewhere by choice, conceive themſelves an 
eſtranged ſociety from the zp/and dwellers, and carry 


an emulation againſt them. Carew. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight ö 
The upland hamlets will invite. Milton. 


2. Rude; ſavage. This is the meaning in 
Chapman ; probably becauſe the uplan- 
ders, having leſs commerce, were leſs 
civilized. 

And long' d to ſee this heap of fortitude, 
That ſo illiterate was, and #p/and rude, 
That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. 

1 | Chapman, 
UyLa'xD1SH. adj, [from apland.] Moun- 
tainous; inhabiting mountains. 

Lion-like, uplandiſb, and mere wild, 
Slave to his pride: and all his nerves being naturally 


compil'd 
Of eminent ſtrength; ſtalks out and preys upon a 
filly ſheep, Cbapman. 


To UrLA/T. v. a. [up and /ay.] To heard; 


to lay up. 
We are but farmers of ourſelves; yet may, 
If we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, aplay 
Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day. 
Donne, 
To UrIIrr. v. a. [up and It.] To 
raiſe aloft. 
Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 
, Uplift us to the view. | Shakſpeare. 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And, with zplifted arms, is ſafe arriv'd 
At Ravenſpurg. Shakſpeare. 
Together both, with next t* almighty arm 
Uplified imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd, Milton. 
Satan talking to his neareſt mate, | 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkliog blaz'd. | Milton. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' «p/ifted thunder-bolt afide. Adaiſon. 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, 


And whiſk them back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 


| Pope. | 
U'/emosT. adj. [an irregular ſuperlative 


formed from p.] Higheſt ; topmoſt, 
Away! ye ſkum, 
That till riſe me when the nation boils 
That have. but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's voice, when rated to depart. Dryden. 
Uro'n. prep. L and on.] 
1. Not under: noting being on the top. 
As I did ſtand my watch «por the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam; and anon methought 
The wood began to move, | 
2. Not within; being on the outſide, . 
Blood that is pon the altar, 
3. Thrown over the body, as clothes, 


I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her night- | 


gown upon her. i „ Shakſpeare. 
4. By way of imprecation or infliction, | 


_ Hard-hearted Clifford! take me from the world; 
My ſoul to heav's, my blood up your 


heads. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be 
awed from doing it by a law that is always to be a 
{word in a ſcabbard, and muſt never be pleaded 
againſt him, or executed pox him. Kertlerworth, 
5. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. 
How ? that 1 ſhould murderher? © .. 
| = the love, and truth, and vaws, which 1 a 


Have made to thy command {==}, her !—her blood! 


Shakſpeare. 


Bible. 


Sbalſpeare. 


| 


| petuous eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſalt- 


UPO 


any hardſhip wa 
. miſchief, 

If we would neither impoſe po ourſelves, nor 
others, we muſt lay afide that fallacious method of 
cenſuring by the lump. Burnet. 

That is not a fault inſeparable from ſuits, but is 
the fin of the managers lies not naturally por 
the thing, but only pe the contingent circum- 
ſtances and manner of doing. Ketileworib. 


7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe, | 
Let me not find you before me again wpor any | 
complaint whatſoever. Shakſpeare. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear 
of the greatneſs of Spain, por a general apprehen- 
ſion of the ambitious deſigns of that nation. Bacon. 
I wilh it may not be concluded, leſt, o ſecond 
co2itations, there ſhould be cauſe to alter. Bacon. 
. Thele forces took hold of divers; in ſome upon 
diſcontent, in ſome por ambition, in ſome upon 
levity and deſite of change, and in ſome few upon 
conſcience and belief, but in moſt upon ſimplicity z 
and in divers out of dependance upon ſome of the 
better ſort, who did in ſecret favour theſe bruits. 
Bacon. 
He made a great difference between people that | 
did rebel upon wantonneſs, and them that did rebel 
upon want. Bacon. 
Upon pity they were taken away, pon ignorance 
they are again demanded. Hayward. 
Promiſes can be of no force, unleſs they be be- 
lieved to be conditional, and unleſs that duty pro- 
mages to be inforced by them, be acknowledged to 
e part of that condition, pon performance of which 
thoſe promiſes do, and pon the neglect of which 
thoſe promiſes ſhall not belong to any. Hammond. 
The king, had no kindneſs for him pox an old 
account, as remembering the part he had acted 
againſt the earl of Strafford. Clarendon. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and 
alluring a dreſs at firſt, yet the remorſe and inward 
regrets of the ſoul, pon the commiſſion of it, infi- 
nitely overbalance thoſe faint and tranſient gratifi- 
© Cations, South. 
The common corruption of human nature, upon 
the bare ſtock of its original depravation, does not 
uſually proceed fo far. South, 
When we make judgments vpor general preſump- 
tions, they are made rather from the temper of our 
own ſpirit, than from reaſon. Burnet, 
FTis not the thing that is done, but the intention 
in doing it, that makes good or evil. There is a 
great difference betwixt what we do zpor force, and 
what pon inclination. L' Eftrange. 
The determination of the will zpox enquiry, is 
following the direction of that guide. Locke. 
There broke out an irreparable quarrel between | 
their parents; the one valuing himſelf too much 
upon his birth, and the other «por his poſſeſſions. 
. Spectator. | 
The defign was diſcovered by a perſon, as much 
noted for his {kill in gaming, as in politicks, pon 
the baſe, mercenary end of getting money by wagers, 
| Swift, 


| 


8. In immediate conſequence of. + 
Waller ſhould not make advantage upon that en- 
terprize, to find the way open to him to march into 
the weſt. Clarendon. 
A louder kind of ſound was produced by the im- 


petre, por caſting a live coal thereon. Boyle. 
So far from taking little advantages againſt us for 


wilful miſcarriages, pon our repentance and amend- 
ment. Tillotſon. 
Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent. you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leſſen your 
trade. Locke, 
The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, |. 
runs immediately after ſimiles to make it the 1 
Locke. 
If, pon the peruſal of ſuch writings, he does not 
find himſelf delighted; or if, pn reading the ad- 
mired paſſages in ſuch authors, he finds a coldneſs 


clude, that he wants the faculty of diſcovering them. | 

| Specrator. 

This advantage we loſt zpor the invention of fire. | 
arms. | Addiſon. 


9. In a ſtate of view. | | 


every failing, that he is willing to pardon our mot |- 


and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to con-. 


* 


I 


UPO 


Ts it pox record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from: age to age? 
The next heroes we meet with upon record were 
Romulus and Nutna, Temple. 
The atheiſts taken notice of among the antieats 
are left branded zpor the records of hiſtory. Locke, 
10. Suppoſing a thing granted. 


If you ſay. neceflity is the mother of arts and in- 


ventions, and there was no neceſſity before, aud, 


therefore theſe things were (lowly invented, this is a 
good anſwer pon our ſuppoſition. Burnet, 
11. Relating to a ſubject. 
Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon. 
Yet when we can 1ntreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words ape that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shakſpeare, 
pan this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civility 
that when any woman went to ſee another of equal 
birth, ſhe worked at her own work in the other's 
houſe. | a Temple. 
12. With reſpect to. 


The king's ſervants, who were ſent for, were ex- 
amined pon all queſtions propoſed to them. 
Dryden, 
13. In conſideration of, L 
Upon the whole matter, and humanly ſpeaking, 
I doubt there was a fault ſomewhere. 
Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid that 
perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets which we 
find in Homer. Popes 
14. In noting a particular day. ; 
| Conſtantia he looked upon as given away to his 
rival, on the day on which their marriage was to 
be ſolemnized. Addiſen, 
15, Noting reliance or truſt. 
We now may boldly ſpend upon the hope 
Of what js to come in. Shakſpeares 
God commands us, by our dependance po his 
truth and his holy word, to believe a fact that we do 
not underſtand : and this is no more than what we 
do every day in the works of nature, pen the cre- 
dit of men of learning. «Swift, 


16. Near to: noting ſituation, | 
The enemy lodged themſelves at Aldermaſton, 

and thoſe from Newberry and Reading, in two other 
villages upon the river Kennet, over which he was 
to paſs. Clarendon, 
he Lucqueſe plead preſcription. for hunting in 

one of the duke's foreſts, that lies por their fron- 
tiers. 


17. In the ſtate of. 


They were entertained with the greateſt magni- 


ficence that could be, Apo no greater — 
Bacon. 


18. On occaſion of. 


The earl of Cleveland, a man of ſignal courage, 
and an excellent officer upon any bold 28 


ad vanced. arendon. 


19. Noting aſſumption: as, he takes ſtate 
upon him; he took an office por him, 
Since he acts as his ſervant, he takes his judicial 
determination zpon himſelf, as if it were his owns 
1 | Kettleworth, 
20. Noting the time when an event came 
to paſs, It is ſeldom applied to any de- 
nomination of time longer than a day, 
In the twelfth month, on the thirteenth 25 


21. Noting ſecurity, 


Shal/peares 


Dryden. Z 


Shakſpeare, 9 


We have borrowed money ſor the king's tribute, bf 


and that pon our lands and zpor our vineyards. 


1 


Noting attac. 
The Philiſtines be on thee, Sampſon. Fudgts, 
23. On pain of, 887 7 
To fuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe had 
brought him, that ſhe cauſed him ſend us word, that 


22. 


manded us. 

24. At the time of; on occaſion ot. 
Impartially examine the merits and conduct of 

the preſbyterians h theſe two great evenu, and. 


Sidney. 


the preteofions to tayour which they challenge «por : 7 * 
her | We R 


4 


: Nebemiahs, © 


upon our lives we thould do whaiſoever the com- 


” 


pay * 
. Ss. 
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25. By inference from. 

ü Woithout it, all diſcourſes of governmen 
ieee, upon his principles, would be to no 2 7 5 

| 5 | En e. 


— 
i 3 
» — 


26. Noting attention. | 
se preſently loſt the ſight of what be was upon; 
his mind was filled with diforder and confuſion. 
* * | | - Lecks. 
27. Noting particular pace. 
will be ſure to amble, when the world 1s 
hardeſt trot. | 
28, Exactly; accord 
In goodly ſorm comes on the enemy; 
Ad by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
+ Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand, 


ing to. 


29. By: noting the means of ſupport. 

V pon a cloſer ioſpection of theſe bodies, the ſhells 
are affixed to the ſurfaces of them in ſuch a manner, 
as bodies lying on the ſea-ſhores pon which they 
live. | ; Wiodward. 
30. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications, 
no contracted into on, eſpecially in poe- 
try. See Ox. The meaning of this 
particle is r for it is 
applied both to place, which ſeems its 
original ſignification; to time, which 
ſieems its ſecondary meaning; and to in- 
tellectual or corporeal operations, It 
always retains an intimation, more or 
leſs obſcure, of ſome ſubſtratum, ſome- 
thing precedent, or ſome ſubject. It is 
not eaſy to reduce it to any general idea. 

Ur ER. ad. [a comparative from 45. 
= 1. . Superiour in place; higher. IG. 
_ © Give the forehead a majeſtick grace, the mouth 
—_ ſmiling; which you ſhall do by making a thin pper 
lip, and ſhadowing the mouth line a little at the 


t and obe- | 


Provide ourſelves of the vittuoſo's ſaddle, which | 


— 


Shakſpeare.- 


* 


UPR 


Urls. adi. from 15. Proud; arro- 
To 


gant, A low] word. 
To Ur RA“Is E. v. a. [ap and raiſe.] 
raiſe up; to exalt. 15 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy pre 
In his diſturbance. 


4 


Milton. 


7 Urnze AR. v. 2. [ap and rar.] To 


rear: on high. . q 
Heaven-bora charity ! thy bleſſings ſhed ; 


| Bid meagre want wprear his fickly head. Gay. | 
U/PrIGHT. adj. [up and right. This 
Word, with its derivatives, is in proſe 


accented on the firſt ſyllable; but in 


on the firſt or ſecond. 
1. Straight up; perpendicularly ere. 
Comb down his hair; Jook ! look ! it ſtands #p- 
right. | Shakſpeare. 
| They are «pright as the palm- tree. prone: 
In the morning, taking of ſomewhat of eaſy di- 
geſtion, as milk, furthers nouriſhment; but this 
ſhould be done fitting zpright, that the milk may 
paſs more ſpeedily to the ſtomach. Bacon. 
A tree, at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhakꝭn; and 
therefore put two little forks about the bottom of 
your trees, to keep them upright. Bacon. 
Circe, the daughter of the ſun; whoſe charms 

Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 

And downwaid fell into a grov/ling ſwine, Million. 
Forthwith «pright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty ſtature. Milton. 
2. Erected ; pricked up. : 

All have their ears aprigbt, waiting when the 

watchword ſhall come, that they ſhould. all ariſe 

_ - unto rebellion. | .. Spenſer, 

Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling bait rigbt. 

FS EE Dryden. 


\, 


Such neighbour nearneſs ſhould not partialize - 


; : OE knight did bear vo leſa a pack 2788 ane ene n * ou 7 
Of his own buttocks on his back EN The mati 8 thou iuftil a bt 
| Which now had almoſt got the upper _ 4 rx ain e _ 1 I Mil 
| land of his head for want of crupper. Hudibras. ie ba roo der * 


The underſtanding was then clear, and the ſoul's 
| . r lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours 
of the iinfecior affections. South, 
. . With ſpeed to-night repair; 
For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear 

Thy tawlefs wand'ring walks io upper air. Dryden. 

Deep as the dax infernal waters lie 

- From the bright regions of the cheerful ſky, 
So far the proud aſcending rocks invade 5 
 Heav'a's wpper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade 


* 


3 


28. Higher in power or dignitx. 
_ - The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom pre- 
—_— .  vailed far, and got the upper hand of right reaſon 
2 with the greateſt part. | * Hooker, 
1 a we . adj, * [ſuperlative from 
1. ighelt in place, 8 e 
The waters, called the waters above the heavens, 
- are but the clouds, and waters engendered in the 
Appermoſ? air. Raleigh. 
II n all things follow nature, not painting clouds in 
he bottom © your piece, aud waters in the 1 per- 
„ thighelt in power or authority. 1 
The lower powers are gotten »ppermeft, and we 
ſee, like men on our heads, as Plato obſerved of old, 


A A . * - Glanville, 
Tis all one to the common people who 's pe- 
mal. „ L'Eftrange. 
This ſpecies. of diſcretion will carry a man fafe 
through all parties; ſo far, that whatever faction 
$ bappenz to be permet, his claim is allowed for a 
3 mharg, Tr Swife. 


Predominant ; moſt powerful. 
A s in perfumescompos'd wich art and coſt, 
is hard to fay what denz is em, _ 
Nor this part muſk or civetcan we call, 
O amber; but a rich reſult of all 
ane Dgdn 


* 
* 


www * 
7 
4 — 
1 
oa 


| 2. Honeſtly ; witho 
| Addiſon, 


Dryden. | 


that on the · right hand, which is indeed on our left. | 


1 


[ 


| The moſt zpright of mortal men was he; 
The moſt ſincere and holy woman ihe, Dryden, 


U/ericnr. 2. /. Elevation; orthography. 


with a 


zround-plat, and the ex 
10 ; Moxon. 


planation thereof, 
ſcale of feet and inches. cnt 5 
U'ex1GHTLY, adv. [from al.] 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 


ut - deviation from the 


| 


right. . 4 : 4 ; 

Men by nature apter to rage than deceit 5 not 
greatly ambitious, more than to be well and up- 
rightly dealt with. HAI Bi 


Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and 
impartially, without any perſonal Narbe 

Taylor. 
To live Aprigbtly then is ſure the beſt, 1 | 
To faye ourſelves, and not to damn: the reſt... 
| | | | Dryden. 


1. [from upright.) | 


U'pRIGHTNESS» . 
ciently accented on the ſecond, 
So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves _ 
Her fruit and ſtate while no uind blos, 
In ſtorms from that wprigh!ne/s ſwerves, | 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 7 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. Walker, 
2. Honeſty ; integtii . 
The hypocrite bends his principles and practice 
to the faſhion of a corrupt world; but the truly up- 


terable in his purpoſe. | 


To Urn1'ss. v. . [up and riſe] 

1. To riſe from decumbiture, © - | 
Early, before the morn with crimſon ray 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 


, 
>, > 
4 > 


Might look, that maketh every creature glad 
om es fb 


. 


x 
4 
- 
1 


y 


| 


poetry ſeems to be accented indifferently | 


a 


3. Honeſt; not declining from the right. 


You have the orthography, or #pright, of this | 


nd, oy | 


1. Perpendicular erection. "This was an- | 


right man is inflexible in his pg, Fo unal- 


Through which into the world the dxwhing day | 


Spenſers. 


DP > 
„Thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, and mide TR 
| ſug: 3 g lms, 

profe the virgin with the morning light, 

Obedient to the viſion of the night. 

2. To riſe from below the horizon, 
LUpraſe the ſun. | ; 

3. To riſe with acclivity. 
Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard 

"Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? Shakſperre, 

Urg1'sz. 2. J. Appearance above the 
ERA... | 
Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 

That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's apr 2? 


| | | hakfſpeare, 
U'PROAR. 2. /. [opreer, Datc 


Pope. 


Coco. e. 


| 


h. this 
word likewiſe is accented on the firſt ſyl- 
lable in proſe ; in verſe, indifferently on 
either.] Tumult; buſtle; diſturbance; 
confuſion, 
| The Jews, which believed not, ſet all the city on 
an vproar, ; 5 Acts. 
| It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world 
in an uproar, by nouriſhing of war. Raleigh, 
He levied forces io a diſordered zproar, albeit 
the treaſon reſted in him and ſome other his com- 
- lien,, Hayward, 
The #proar was ſo loud, that the accuſation itſelf 
could not be heard. . | Holiday, 
Others, with yaſt Typhæan rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whiclwind z hell ſcarce. holds the wild uproar. 
Milton, 
7 Horror thus prevail'd, 
| And wild uproar { ab, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? $ Philips, 
The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in 
an vprear and made Socrates, though an intimate 
friend of the poet, go out of the theatre with in- 


dignation. th Aadiſon, 
To UpRo'aR. v. a. ffrom the noun.] 10 


throw into confuſion. , Not in uſe, 
Had ] power, I ſhould 

Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 

 Uproar the univerſal peace, conſound 3 

All unity on earth. . Shalſprare. 
To Urroo'r. v. a. [ub and roct.] To tear 
up by the root. | 

Ot pheus could lead the ſavage race, 

And trees uprcoted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre: | 

But bright Ceci/ia rais'd the wonder higher; 


= 


When to her organ vocal breath was giv'uy, 


An avgel heard, 
And ſtraight appear'd, 
Miſtaking earth tor heav'n. Dryden. 


To Uerv'uss..v. a, [ up and .roufe, ] To 


X waken from ep to excite to action. 
| © "Thou art zprow'd by ſome diſtemperature. 
1 5 „ * Shakſpeare, 


Urshor. 1. /. [up and et.] Concluſion; 
| end; laſt amount; final event. 
Wich this he kindled his ambitious ſpighte 

Tuo like deſire aud praiſe of noble fame, | 

I be only »p/bot whereto he doth aim. Habb. Jule. 

I canndt purſue with any ſaſety this ſport to the 

* wp/hot. ( Es Sia 1.) Shakfpeare, 

In this 2½ſbat, purpoſes miſtook wt 
$hakſpeare, 


Fall on th' inventots heads. 
Every leading demonſtration to the main /H 
of all, which is the proportion betwixt the ſphere 
and cylinder, is a pledge of the wit and reaſon of 
that mathematician. is More. 
Upon the bot, afflictions are but the methads 
of a merciful providence, to force us upon the only 
means of ſetting matters right. © L'Eftrange® 
lere is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet : 
here is the and reſult of all; here terminate 
doch the prophecies of Daniel and St. John. Burner. 
Let's now make an end of matters peaceably, as 
we {ball quickly come to the p/bor of our affair. 


; ; : b ; Arbuthnot, 
At the wþ/bot, after a life of perpetual application, 


| 


bl 


T o reflect that you have been doing nothing tor your- 


ſelf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry might have 
gained you a friend(bip that can never deceive or end; 
a glory, which, though not to be had till after death, 
yet ſhall be felt and enjoyed to eternity. Pope. 


- 


. <p 


Ursi daun. [an adverbial form of 


2. In confuſion ; in complete diſorder. 


 V'esPRING. 2. / [up and fpring.] This 


thereof. 


- Herfelf, though faireſt unſupported flow'r. Milton. 


To UrswARM. v. a. 
raiſe in a ſwarm. 


into the hands. | 


UPT 


1. With the lower part above the higher, 
la the day-time they fiſh in their boats, · which 
they draw unto the land at night; and, turuing them 
= wpfede down, ſlee p vader them. Heylin. 


In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned »p/fide.down, to feed his eye 
And covetous deſire with his huge treaſure. Spenſer. 
The flood did not fo turn apſide down the face of 
| the earth, as thereby it was made palt knowledge, 
after the waters were decreaſed. Raleigh. 
The ſevete notions of chriſtianity turned all this 
upſide down, filling all. with ſurprize and amaze- 
ment. They came upon the world like light dart- 
ing full upon the face of a man aſleep, who had a 
mind not to be diſturbed. South. 


word ſeems to ſignify upſtart; a man 
ſuddenly exalted. Not uſed. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe; 
Keeps waſſel, and the ſwagg' ring upfpring reels. 


Shakſpeare. 


To UrsTa'xD. v. . [up and fand.] To 
be erected. 
Sea-calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; 
The water ſnakes with ſcales »pfturding die. May. | 
To UrsTa'kT. v. z. [ap and art.] To 
ſpring up ſuddenly. 
He upftaried brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 
As eagle freſh out of the ocean wave. Spenſer. 
Thus having ſpoke, he ſat; thus anſwer'd chen, 
Upſtarting from his throne, the king of men, 
His breaſt with fury fill'd. Dryden. 


U'rsTARr. 2. / [up and art.] One ſud- 
denly raiſed to wealth, power, or honour; 
what ſuddenly riſes and appears. | 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the 


ſafeguard of that country, and keeping under all 
ſudden zp/tarts, that thall ſeek to trouble the peace 


| Spenſer. 
My rights and royalties 1 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To «pftart unthrifts. Shakſpeare. 
Muſhrooms have two ſtrange properties; the one, 
that they yield ſo delicious a meat; the other, that 
they come up ſo haſtily, even in a night, and yet 


in ſtate, they call in reproach muſhrooms. Bacor. 
The king did not neglect Ireland, the ſoil where 
theſe muſhrooms and zp/tart weeds, that ſpring up 
in a night, did chiefly proſper. Bacon, 
| A place of bliſs | 
In the purlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
A race of Hart creatures, to ſupply > 
Perhaps our vacant room, Milton. 
Inordinate deſires, | 


And Hart paſſions, catch the government 


OY 


From reafon, X Milton, 
Mean »p/tarts, when they come once to be pre- 
#erred, forget their fathers. L' Eftrange. 


Trade; he ſaid, carried from us the commodities | 


of our country, and made. a parcel of yp/tarrs as rich 
as men of the moſt antient families. Add iſon. 


l v. a, 
tain; to ſupport. 
W | 
Gently with myrtle band : miodleſs the while 


* 


— 


[ap and /auarm.] To 
ut of uſe, 

You ve taken up the ſubjects of my father, 
And both againſt the voice of heav'n and him, 


Have here »p/warm'd them. Shakſpeare. 


To Ur ratz-. a. [up and zake.] To take 


le hearken'd to his reaſon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. Spenſer, 
To UrTaa'tn. v. 4. [up and train.] To 
'OLy II. | | 


U'ewaRD. z. /. The top. 


they are unſown : and therefore ſuch as are wp/farrs | 


Tp and fay,] To ſuſ. 


s * 


URC 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 
But had uo iſſue male him to ſucceed 


| train'd A 
In all that ſeemed fit for k ingly ſeed. Spenſer, 
To UeTu'kN, v. a. [up and Fanny . 0 
throw up; to furrow. b 
So ſcented the grim feature, and vpturn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air. Milton, 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it wprz1#s a hill of ground. Pope, 


U'ewarD. adj, [ap, and pe and, Saxon. ] 
Directed to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with wpirard eye, | 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryden. 
The angel ſaid; . 
With wpward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. Prior. 
Out of uſe. 
From the extremeſt xpward of thy head - 
To the deſceat and duſt below thy foot, 
os molt toad-ſpotted traitor. Sha, eare, 
PWARD, 53 
555 0 adv, ſup and peand.] 


1. Toward a higher place: oppoſed to 


downward, 
I thought 

To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoſten death: 
For I would have you, when you upward move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends above, Dryden, 

In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And ocean ſwell'd with waters zpwards tends ; 
One riſing, falling one, the heav'ns and ſea 
Meet at their contines, in the middle way. Drgden. 
A man on a cliff is at liberty to leap twenty 


yards downwards into the fea, not becauſe he has 
power to do the contrary action, which is to leap 


twenty yards #pward:, for that he cannot do; but 
he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power toleap, 
or not to leap, Locke, 
2. Toward heaven and God, 
Looking inward, we are Uricken dumb; looking 


upward, we ſpeak and prevail. - Hooker, 
3. With reſpect to the higher part. 
Dagon, ſea- monſter ! apward man, 
And downward hh. Milton, 


4. More than; with tendency to a higher 
or greater number. 


Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſonable, who 
adviſe men now to ſuſpect that, wherewith the 
world hath had, by their own account, twelve hun- 


dred years acquaintance aud zpwards, enough to 3 


| 


©, Hooker, 


take away ſuſpicion, 
have been your wife in this obedience 

Upward of twenty years; and have been bleſt 

With many children by you, Shakſpeare, 
5. Toward the ſource, | 

Be Homer's works your fludy ; | 
Thence form your judgment, thence your notions 
da - 

And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. Pope, 

To Uew1'nD, v. à. pret. and paſſ. ap- 


wound. [up and wind.) To convolve. 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty ground, 

Her huge long tail her den all overſpread, 

Yet was in knots and many boughs TN 


% 


Spenſer. 
UBA NIT v. z. /. [ urbanité, Fr, urbanitas, 
Lat.] Civility ; * 1 ; politeneſs; 
merriment ; facetiouſneſs. | 
A ruſtical ſeverity baniſhes all zrbanity, whoſe 
harmleſs condition is conſiſtent with religion, 
Brown, 


Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment; and | 


without ſome ſuch tincture of #r641ity, good humour 
falters " £'Eftrange. 
Moral doctrine, and wrbanity, or well-mannered 
wit, conſtitute the Roman ſatire. Dryden. 
U'sCHIN. 2. /. [ Heureuchin, Armorick ; 
erinaceus, Latin. | 


1. A hedge- hog. 


| 


, 


Urchins ſhall, for that vaſt of night that they 


may work, 1 2 
All exerciſe on thee. peare: 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hifling ſnakes, 


Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many wrebing, 


— 


* 
13 


7 


But three fair daughters, which were well »p- | 


R. 
Would make ſuch ſearful and confuſed eries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, | 
Would ftraight fall mad. Shakſpeare, 
That nature defigns the preſervation of the more 
infirm creatures by the defenſive. armour it hath 
given them, is de mouſttable in the common hedge- 
hog, er urchin. | Kaye 
2. A name of ſlight anger to a child. 
Pieas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's 
ide: 
And as blind now, mamma? the xrcbis eried. 
"Tis Chlde's eye, and cheek, and lip, aud breaſt ; 
Friend Howard's genius fancied all the reſt. Prior, 
UR. 2. /. Practice; uſe; habit. Obſolete. 
Is the warrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience 
to build ſuch proceedings upon, as are and have 
been put in re for the eſtabliſhment of that cauſe ? 
Floater. 
He would keep his hand in ure with ſomewhat of 
greater value, till he was brought to juſtice. 
| L' Iftrange. 
 URBTER, 2. J (uteri; aretere, Fr.] 
Ureters are two long and ſmall canals 
from the baſon of the kidnies, one on 
each fide, Their uſe is to carry the 


urine from the kidnies to the bladder. 


Quincy a 
The kidnies and vreters ſerve for expurgat ion. 
4 | W nan. a 


þ 


\To URGE, v. a. [u 


URETHRA. 2. . [ Vendęs; wretre, Fr.] 
Ihe paſſage of the urine, | 
Caruncles are looſe fleſh ariſing in the wrethra, 
Wiſeman, 
Latin, ] 


1 ä 
1. To incite ; to puſh; to preſs by motives. 
You do miſtake your buſineſs: my brother 
Did ge me in his act. Shakſpeare , 
What I have done my ſafety ug'd me to. 
 Shalſpeare, 
my mind. 
Dr 


This «rges me to fight, and fires 
High Epidaurus wrges on my ſpeed, 
Fam'd tor his hills, and for his horſe's breed. 
E Dryden. 
The heathens had but uncertain apprehenſions of 
what zrges men moſt powerfully to forfake their 
ſins. 5 = Tillatſon, 
2. Io provoke; to exaſperate, 
| _ Urge nqt my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief. Shakſfpeare, 
. To follow cloſe, ſo as to impel. 
Man? and for ever? wreich | what wouldſt thou 
E 1 Pope. 
eir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope, 
4. To labour vehemently; to do with 
eagerneſs or violence. | 
e, ſe zd with horror, in the ſhades of night 
Through the thick deſarts headlong wrz'd his flight. 


| Popes 
5, To preſs; to enforce, Fr 
The enemy's in view; draw up your prope 
So 


- Your haſte is now «rg'd on you. Wo, BY 
Urge your petitions in the itreet, Sha 12 
Oden. 


And great Achilles age the Trojan fate. 
6. To preſs as an argument. 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 
Ihe king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, con ſeſſions, 
Ot divers witneſſes. s | Shakſpeart, 
Une the neceſſity and ſtate of times, 
And be not peeviſh. | Shakſpeare, 
But againſt all this ſome may urge two places 
which ſcem to take away all ſuits among chriſtians, 


: ip | Teuleuell,. 

7. To importune ;. to ſolicit. 
7 He urged (ore 8. Ran 

Wich piercing words and pitiful implore. | 


v N 
* = p 


Him haſty to ariſe, 7. 


8, To preſs in oppoſition, by way of ob. 
jection. „ 
Though every man have a right in diſpote to 
urge a ſalſe religion, wich all its abſurd conſequenees 
yet it is barbarous incivility ſcurrilouſly 40 ſport 
with that which others account religion. Tillotſans 


'To Une. wv; . 55 * forward. Mo 


* 


—— . 5 


| Us. . 95 


Wich wrinals, ran to and fro. | ea 
"URINARY. 34%. {from urine.] Relating to 


7 _ wn 7 2 7 
Fi * f 
4 9 , 


— U R 1 
Stands ſuch, or elſe deeayszt . _ f 
But he which dwells there is nat ſo; for he 
Suites to urge upward, and his fortune raiſe. 


of difficulty or neceſſity. 

Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the 

neceſſities of nature, I was under great difficulties 
Vetween urgeney and ſharne. © Gulliver, 
Uzasnrt, adj, [wrgent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 
1. Cogent; preſſing; violent. 

Things ſo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not 
neceſſarily any longer than till there grow ſome 
urgent cauſe to ordain the contrary. Hooker. 

Not alone | 
The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Shakjpeare, 
This ever hath been that true cauſe of more wars 


than upon all other occaſions, though it leaſt par- 


takes of the urgent neceſſity of ſtate, _ Raleigh. 
Let a father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon very ungen / 
veceſſity, and as the laſt remedy. Locke. 
2. Importunate ;. vehemegt in ſolicitation. 
The Egyptians were urgen / upon the people, that 
they might ſend them out in haſte, hy Fon, 
gently ; violently ; vehemently ; impor- 
tunately. : 
Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours 


ſes; importuner. 5 3 
I wiſh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift, 
U'sxcewonDER, 2. / A ſort of grain. 
This barley is called by ſome urge wonder. 
| Mortimer, 


U'zGes. z. ,. [from urge. One who preſ- 


Urim and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's 
-breaſt-plate ; but what, criticks and commentators 
are by no means agreed. The word «rim lignifies 
light, and thummim perfetion. It is moſt proba- 
ble that they were only names given to ſignify the 
clearneſs and certainty of the divine afifwers which 
were obtained b high prieſt conſulting God 

. With his breaſt- plate on, in contradiſtinction to the 
obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and imperſect 
anſwers of the heathen oracles. : Newton, 

He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd, y 
Of radiant «rim, work divinely wrought, Milton. 


URI L. 2. J. [zrinal, Fr. from urine.] 


A bottle, in which water is kept for in- 
Rn e 
. Theſe ſollies ſhine through you, like the water 
in an nal. ' «. Shakſpeare. 


A candle out of a muſket will pierce through an | 


inch board, or an urinal force a nail through a 


plank. Brown, 
This hand, when glory calls, | 

Can brandiſh arms as well as wrinals. Garth. 

Some with ſcymitars ip their hands, and others 

Spectator. 


o 
The urachus or ligamentous paſſage is derived 
from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſ- 


chargeth the wateriſh and zrinaty part of its con- 


Br:wwn. 


gents, | 
Diureticks that relax the urinary paſſages, ſhould 
be tried before ſuch as ſtimulate. Arbutbnot. 


5 UDAI NATIVE. %. Working. by urine; 


proyoking urine, 


Medicines urinative do not work by rejeRtion 
Bacon. 


and indigeſtien, as ſoluti ve do. 


Unix A Tor. 2. % H urinateur, Fr. uriuator, 


UR ENTLY. adv. from urgent.] Co- 


| 


A palace, when *tis that which it ſhould be, "= 
$ 


| 


| 


to their lungs, wrgent/y indicate n. 
1 . 


Lat.] A diver; one who ſearches under 


water. | | 
The precious things that grow there, as pearl, 
may be much more eaſily fetches up by the help of 
this, than by any other way of the ur inators. 
RR TURE NE Wilkins. 
Thoſe relations of »riza/ors belong anly to thoſe 


** 


4 


which are always 
1 


| Dome. | 
 Unerncy. 2. /. [from urgent. ] Preſſure 


| 


| 


» « | F | 5 
£23 7.5 
Animal water. 


ſleep, and urine, 


b 


The chyle cannot pals by arine nor ſweat. 


noun. | To make water. 


ſmell of violets, 


doth urine, except the tortoiſe. 


of urine, 


tainable from animal ſubſtances. 


rower than the body, 


Veſta is not diſpleas'd, if her chaſte urn 
Do with repaired fuel burn ; 


URINE, . /; [urine, Fr. wine, Ia.) 


Drink, fir, is a great provoker of noſe · painting, 
p Shakſpeare. 
As though there were a ſeminality in fine, or 
that, like the ſeed, it cartied with it the idea of 
every part, they fooliſhly believe we can viſibly be- 
hold therein the anatomy of every particle. Brown. 


Arbuthnot. 
To Ua. v. x, [uriuer, Fr. from the 


Places where men wrine commonly. have ſome 

| Bacon. 
No oviparous animal, which ſpawn or lay eggs, 
roWn, 


| U'stxovus. adj. [from arine.] Partaking 


The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water 
impregnated with an urinous ſpirit, like that ob- 


Arbuthnot, 


1. Any veſſel, of which the mouth is nar- 


| 


But my ſaint frowns, though to her honour'd name 


I confecrate a never-dying flame. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears; 
Round in his zr the blended balls he rowls; 
Abſolves the juft, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 


2, A water-pot; 
fign of Aquarius, 2 
he fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry ur 


bodies were put. 


O lay theſe bones in an unworthy #r-, 
N Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. 


urn; and, in this leſſer, a lamp clearly burning. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; 
And once more join us in the pious urn. 
Uro'scory. 2. / 
ſpection of urine. 


lands, eſpecially paſture- ground. 

Us. The oblique cafe of ae, 
but with 27, even as, 
this day. 


USAGE, . / 
1. Treatment. 


% 


Vage, French.] 


Which way 


| The luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek 
Plead you fair age. s 8 
| y brother 
1 pris'ner to the biſhop, at whaſe hands 
He hath good /age, and great liberty. 


Io all the baſeſt nge there bred. 


Carew. 


k | Dryden, 
particularly that in the 


With adverſe fires ſees raging Leo burn. Creech, 
3. The veſſel in which the remains of burnt 


; | Shakſpeare. 
A ruftick digging in the ground by Padua, found 
an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another 


Wilkins, 


Dryden. 
| &por and cuil. In. 


In this work, attempts will exceed performances; 
it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as medical 


vacations, and aroſcopy, would permit. Brown, 
UAnRVY. 2. / A mineral. | 
In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black-clay, 


that lies near the coal, commonly called urry, 
which is an unripe coal, and is very proper for hot 


Mortimer, 


The lord made not this coyenant with our fathers, 
who are all of us here alive 
| Deuterenomy. 


Might'& thou deſerve, CT. they impoſe, this uſage, 
- Shakſpeare. 
* 


Shakſpeare, 


The reſt were {av'd, and madeenthralled {waines 


Chapman. 
| What z age have 1 met with from this adverſary, 


who paſſes by the very wards 1 tranſlated, and pro- 


duces other paſſages; and then 
of my diſingenuity? 


lure, and liags reclaimed, by good zyage ? - 


heRors and cries out | 


Still. 7. 
3 


9 on TAR 
He was alarmed with, the expeRation of tha 


»ſage, which was then a certain conſequent. of ſuch 
| aft 23 Fell. 


{ 


q 


| Uss. 2. / 3 Latin. ] 


. 
N toqk unkindly to be bound, 
And Eurus never ſuch hard gage found 
In bis Æolian priſon. : De yen, 
2. Cuſtom ; practice long continued. 
Ol things once received and confirmed by uſe, 


long wage is a law ſufficient. In civil affairs, when 
there is no other law, cuſtom itſelf doth ſtand for 


law. - Hlucker, 
3. Manners ; behaviour, Obſolete, 
A gentle nymph was found, 
|  Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew : 
la courteous gage, and unſtained hue, Fpenſer. 


U'sacrR. wy [ 2/ager, Fr, from uſage. | 
One who has the uſe of any thing in 
, truſt for another. . 
| He conſum'd the common treaſury, 
| Whereof he being the ſimple z/ager 
But for the ſtate, not in propriety, 
Did alien t' his minions. 
U/sancg. 2. . [u/ance, French:] 
1, Uſe; proper employment. 
What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
| From the world's eye, and from her right zſaxce ? 


: ; Spenſer, 
2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. 
| He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of zſance. Shakſpeare., 


Daniel. 


1. The act o 
purpoſe. 6 
The fat of the beaſt that dieth of itſelf, may be 
uſed in any other w/e. Leviticus. 
Number the mind makes 2ſe of in meaſuring all 
things by us meaſurable. ' Loc te. 


Conſider the hiſtory, with what »/e our author 
makes of it. | Locke, 


Things may, and muſt, differ in their x/e ; but 
yet they are all to be uſed according to the will of 
God. | , Law, 

2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
any purpoſe, ä | 
Rice is of excellent 2ſe for illneſſes of the ſtomach, 
that proceed from cold or moiſt humours; a great 
digeſter and reſtorer of appetite. Temple. 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can 
be employed. | 
This will ſecure a father to my child 


* 


employing any thing to any 


That done, I have no farther 4%e tor lite, 4, Philips. 


4. Advantage received; power of receiving 
advantage. a 
More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, our 
author calls figures to be let; becauſe the picture 
has no uſe for them. Dryden. 
5. Convenience; help; uſefulneſs. 
Diſtinct growth in knowledge carries its own 
light in every ſtep of its progreſſion; than which 
nothing is of more z/e to the underſtanging. Locle. 
Nothing would be of greater z/e towards the im- 
provement of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome 
effectual method for correcting, enlatging, and al- 
certaining our language. » Swifts 
When will my friendſbip be of % to thee > 


| A. Philips, 
You ſhew us Rome was glorious, not profuſe z 


And pompous buildings once were things of 1 


2. 
7 e 
6, Uſage; cuſtomary act. 

That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been 
alſo in zßſe with others, the antient Roman laws do 
forbid. | , ; : . 7 Hooker, 

N He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, or 
banter, in /, put together, az he thought fit, 
* thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for, Locle. 
7. Practice; habit. 4 
+ Sweetneſs, truth, and ev'ry grace 
Which time and #/e are wont to teach, 
The eye may in a moment re | 

And read diſtinctly in her face, 

8. 8 en occurrence. 
æſar ] theſe things are all x/e 
And I do fear them. * ha Agen, 


9. Intereſt; money paid ſur the ufe of 


Malin. 


| money 4 


JJ *. ES _ Arca 
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And then thou art more obliged to pay duty and tri- 


5. To behave: with the reciprocal pro- 


1. To be accuſtomed; to practiſe cul. 


USE 
If it be good, thou haſt received it from Gol, 


buten »/e and principal, to him. Taylor, | 
of the learned, heathen and chriſtian, aſſert | 
the taking of w/e to be unlawful ; yet the divines of 
the reformed church beyond the ſeas, do generally | 
affirm it to be lawful. | South, 
To Us, v. 3. [uſer, Fr. aſus, Latin. ] 
1. To employ to any purpoſe. 
; You 're welcome, 
- Moſt learned, rey'rend fir, into our kingdom; 
eus and it. Shakſpeare. 
They could a/ both the right hand and the leſt 
in hurling ſtones and ſhooting arrows. 1 Chronicles, 
2 This occaſion gave 
For me to 2 my wits, which to their height 
I ſtriv'd to ſkrew up. Chapman. 
Two trumpets of ſilver, that thou mayeſt 2 for 
the calling of the aſſembly. Numbers. 
He was unhappily too much z. ed as a check upon 
the lord Coventry; and when that lord perplexed 
their counſels with inconvenient objections, the au- 
| thority of the lord Mancheſter was (till called upoft. 
f a Clarendon. 
Theſe words of God to Cain, are, by many in- 
terpreters, underſtood in a quite different ſenſe than 
what our author 2% them in. Lecke, 
That prince was ng all his endeavours to intro- 
duce popery, which he openly profeſſed. Swift. 
2. To accuſtom ; to habituate. : 
He that intends to gain th* Olympick prize, 
Muſt / himſelf to hunger, heat, and cold. 


Roſcommon. | 


Thoſe who think only of the matter, ze them- 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore. Lacke. 
1 uwe hitherto been/z:'d to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king, | 
The ruliog principle. Addiſon, 
A people long zſed to hardſhips loſe by degrees 

the very notions of liberty ; they look upon them- 


ſelves as at mercy. Swift, 
3. To treat. 
Why doſt thou % me thus? I know thee not. 
Shakſpeare. 


When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that he 
might depart, he was courteouſly z, ed of him. 
; Knolls. 
We I know | 
My Aurengzede would ne' er haye 2 mo fo, 


Dryden. | 


If Virgil or Ovid be thus ed, tis no longer to 
be called their work, when neither the thoughts | 
nor words are drawn from the original. Dryden. 

St, Paul was not afraid to plead his own cauſe, 
and ſerve himſelf of Jaw, when others went about 
to % him with violence, contrary to it, Kettlew,. 

I love to 4e people according to their own ſenſe 
of good-breeding, 

Cato has urs me ill; he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addiſon. 

Gay is ſed as the friends of tories are by whigs, 

and generally by tories too 
4. To practiſe cuſtomarily. 
Uſe hoſpnality one to another, without grudging. 


1 Fetter. 


noun. Out of uſe. 
Pray forgive me, if I have »/ed myſelf unman- 
nerly. | 1 _ Shakſpeare, 

To 8E. . 7s N 


tomarily. | 
They /e to place him that ſhall be their captain 
upon a ſtone, always reſerved for that purpoſe, and 
placed commonly upon a hill, 
In polling of trees, many do w/e to leave a bough 
or two on the top, to kelp to draw up the ſap. Bacon. 
A prudent governor, to advance religion, will riot 
conſider men's duty, but their practice; not what 
they ought to do, but-what they uſe to do. South, 
2, To be cuſtomarily in any manner ; to 
be wont. , 

Fears x/e to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary 
faſhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes than open 
them. | ; Bacon. 

The waters going and returning as the waves ag 

| 1 commotions of the ſea aſe to do, retired lei- 


_— 


I U'szruLLY, adv, [from /eful.) In ſuch a 


Tatler 4 


Pope to Swift, 


Spenſer. \ 


USH 


3. To frequent ; to inhabit, Obſolete, | 
Conduct me well 
In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did w/e. 1 
| Spenſer . 
Snakes that »/e within the houſe for ſhade 
Securely lurk, and like a plague invade * 
Thy cattle with venom, 


8 


May. | 
Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers u/e 


Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing brooks. | 
Milton. 


Us rr. adj. [uſe and fall.] Convenient ; 
profitable to any end; conducive or help- 


ful to any purpoſe; valuable for uſe. 
Providence would only enter, mankind into the 
vſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
to employ our induſtry. More. 
Gold and ſilver being little v/efi/ to the life of 
man, in proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, 
has its value only from the conſent of men. Locke, 
That the lexiſlatore ſhould have: power to change 
the ſucceſſion, is very fu towards preſerving our 
religion and liberty, wift. 
Deliver a particular account of the great and z/e- 
Ful things already performed, Swift. 
Next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing that ſo ſecures our hearts from fooliſn 
paſſions, nothing that preſerves ſo holy and wiſe a 
frame of mind, as ſome ꝝſeful, humble * 
ment of ourſelves. . 


manner as to help forward ſome end. 

In this account they muſt conſtitute two at leaſt, 
male and female, in every ſpecies ; which chance 
could not have made ſo very nearly alike without 

copying, nor ſo /efully differing without contri- 

vance. | Bentley. 
U/szFULNESs. 2. /. Conduciveneſs or 
helpfulneſs to ſome end. | 
The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf 
chiefly in works that were neceſſary or convenient. 
Oa the contrary, the magnificence of Rome, under 
the emperors, was rather for oſtentation than any 
real uſefulneſs. Addiſon. 
Unten. adj. [from u/e.] Anſwering no 
| purpoſe; having no end. 
| So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour : | 
lato the ſea an zſeleſi ſhow'r ; | | 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain. Waller, 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are zſeleſt to us, and 
yet are parts of their bodies. Boyle. 

His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relied, 
either proves falſe and forſakes him, or looks on 
with an «/eleſs pity, and cannot help him. Rogers. 

The waterman forlorn along the ſhore = 
Penſive reclines upon his »/c/e/5 oar. 


Gay. 
| U'sZLESSLY. adv. [from u/ele/+.] With. 
out the quality of anſwering any purpoſe. 

In a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, 


] 


— 


—— — 


* 


without buſineſs or recreation. Locke, 


U'szLESSNE8S. #. /. [from ſelgſt.] Unfit- 
neſs to any end. 
He made a learned diſcourſe on the trouble, a/z. | 
leſſneſs, and indecency of foxes wearing tails, L Er. 
He would convince them of the vanity and z/e- | 
lefſneſs of that learning, which makes not the poſ- 
ſeſſor a better man. South, | 
L's RR. 2. /. [from /.] One who uſes, 
Such things which, by imparting the delight to 
others, make the ſer thereof welcome, as muſick, 
dancing, hunting, feaſting, riding. ey 
That wind-like z er of his feet, faire Thetis? 
\ progenie. Chapman. | 
My lord received from the counteſs of Warwick, 
a lady powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous 
x/er of her power, the beſt advice that was ever 


| given. | Wotton. | 
U'SHER, a. /. [huiffer, French. 

1. One whoſe buſineſs is to introduce 
ſtrangers, or walk before a perſon. of | 
high rank. | | 

The wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an uſher, and 

I be neighs of horſe to tell her ap 

Long ere the did appear. 


* 


— — 


8 conch 


| 


Sidney. | 


* © Shakſpeare. | 


* 


You make guards and «/hers march before, and 
then enters your prince, Tatler. 
Gay paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd ; | 
Rejects a ſervile z/ber's place, > 
And leaves St. James's in difgrace, — Swift. 
2. An under. teacher; one who introduces 
young ſcholars to higher learning. 
Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's 
are, ) 
Yet ev'n in thoſe his uſber claims a ſhare. Dryden. 
To U'sHER. v. a. from the noun. ] To 
introduce as a forerunner or harbinger ;. 
to forerun, 
No ſun ſhall ever 2 her forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited | 
Upon my ſmiles. Shakſpeares 
The ſun, 


Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 
To th' ocean iſles; and, in th' afcending ſcale 
Of heav'a, the ſtars, that ber evening, roſe. 
Miltoa, 
As the deluge is repreſented a difruption of the 
abyſs, ſo the future combuſtion of the earth is to be 
oſbered in, and accompanied, with violent impreſ- 
ons upon nature, and the chief will be earth- 


uakes. Burnet, 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, 


And with due honours /ber in the May. Drydeve. 
The Examiner was w/bered into the world by a 
letter, ſetting forth the great genius of the author. 


| Addiſon, 
Oh name for ever ſad, for ever dear! | 
Still breath'd in ſighs, fill 2/er'd with a tear. 


. Pope. 
UsqyrsA UH. 2. /. [An Iriſh and eſe 
word, which ſignifies the water of life.] 
It is a compounded diſtilled ſpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the Iriſh fort © 
is particularly diſtinguiſhed for its plea. 
fant and mild flavour. The Highland 
ſort is ſomewhat hotter ; and, by corrup- 
tion, in Scottiſh they call it whiſty, 
U'sTION. #. /. [aftion, Fr. uſtus, Latin.] 
The act of burning; the ſtate of being 
burned. - 
UsTo'z1vs. adj. [»/tum, Latin.) Having 
the quality of burning, 
The power of a —_—_ laſs is by an »forious 


ity in the mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain 
. ſubſtantial ſorm. ne Watts, 


U'sUAL. adj. [uſuel, French.] Common; 
frequent; cuſtomary ; frequently occur- 


ring. 


Conſultation with oracles was. a thing 
and frequent in their times. 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve, 


uſuad 


let a good part of their lives run zſeleſily away, Heav'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve 3 


And that's my fate, or ſure it would have feat 

Some uſual evil for my puniſhment. . Dr 
For reots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, 

Wich humble milk, compos'd his »/ual fare. 


| Harte. 
U/svaLLY, adv. [from »/ual.) Com- 
monly ; frequently; cuftomarily, . 

The finding out the fimilitudes of different things, 
wherein the fancy is converſant, is »/ually a bar to 
the diſcerning the diſparities of fimilar 
which is the buſineſs of diſcretion. „ Fall. 

_ If men's defires are uſually as large as their abilis 
ties, what courſe we took to allure the former, b 
that we might engage the latter. Sout 

Where men etr againſt this method, it is u/ual/ 
on purpoſe, and to thew their learning. Swifts 

U%vaLnzss. . J. [from ua.] Com. 
monneſs; frequency. ; 
UsUca'eTIONs . %. [»/us and capio, Lat. 
* . , 
In the civil law, the acquiſition of 2 


property of a _—_ by poſſeſſion. and en- 
Joyment thereof for a certain term of 
years preſcribed by law, Dig. 


vsvrsde re n % ole aur, French; ar 


* 


* 


mind whole pages w/urped from one author. 


Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 


Shall long / p: ere the third dawning light 


908 

nad Pa, Latin.] Tbe 

uſe; enjoyment of the profits, without 
power to alienate. 


The perſons receiving 
wſufrut thereof, and not any ſee or inheritance 


Usurrv'cruary, . / [uſufrudtuaire, 
»ſufrufzarius, Latin.] One that has the 


Hife. 


uſe and temporary profit, not the pro- 


perty, of a thing. 9 
The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted 
proprietors, but only fructuaries, as having no 
right of ſee ſimple veſted in them. Ayliffes 


To U's URE, UV, 2, 0 D zſura, Latin. To 


practiſe uſury; to take intereſt for 
money. . ; 

Is this the balſam that the ſuring ſenate | 
Pours into captain's wounds ? Shakſpeare. 


U-/surzR. 2. [ ſurier, French; »/ura, 
Latin.) One who puts money out at 
intereſt, Commonly uſed for one that 


takes exorbitant intereſt. 
Fiel thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an zſurer, abound'ſt in all, ; 

And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, ; 

W hich thould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 

; | Shakſpeare., 
Wen #ſurers tell their gold i“ th? field, "ot 
— And bawds and whores do churches build. Shatſp. 

If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou 
ſhalt not be to him as an uſurer, nor lay vpoo him 
uſury. f Exodus. 
There may be no commutative injuſtice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit; the zſurer for his 
money, the botrower for his induſtry. Child. 
The aſſes uſurz occaſioned great tumults among 
the people; yet he that took it was not reckoned to 
tranſpreſs any law; and there were ſome greedy 

- » uſurers that exacted double, triple. Arbuthnot, 

Usv tous. adj. [ uſuaire, French; from 
zſury.] Given to the practice of uſury ; 
exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
2 I will allow, . 
furious god of love, twenty to thee, 
Whea with my brown my grey hairs equal be. 
1 | | | Donne, 
To Us U'RP. V. 9 02 French 3 u ſurpo, 
Latin. ] To poſſeſs by force or intruſion; 
to ſeize or poſſeſs without right. | 
So ugly a darkneſs, as if it would prevent the 
night's coming, »/urped the day's right. Sidney. 

Not having the natural ſuperiority of fathers, their 

power muſt 6 uſurped, and then unlawful ; or, if 
awful; then granted or conſented unto by them 

| over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or elſe given 
them exyraordinarily from God. Hooker. 
Ia as much as the due eſtimation of heavenly 
truth dependeth wholly upon the known and ap- 
proved authority of thoſe famous oracles of God, 
11-greatly behoveth the church to have always moſt 
ſpecial care, left human inventions gſur the room 
and-title of divine worſhip. Hooter. 

Vicorious prince of Vork! 5 
Before 1 ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter »/urps, 

+ Theſe eyes (hall never cloſe. Shakſpeare. 


* 


K 


© + 
; 


0 


Together with that fair and warlike form ? Sha4/p. 
Their fox-like thefts are ſo rank, as a man may 


| Ben Yanſon. 
So he dies, 
But ſoon revives; death over him no pow'r 


Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave. lr Milton. 
| All fountains of the deep 


| Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to E 


Above the higheſt hills. Milten. 
| » Farewell court, 
Where vice not only hath «/arpt the place, 
© But the reward, aud even the name, of virtue. 


— 


temporary 
the ſame have only the“ 


Fr. 


1 


What art thou, that »/urp'# this time of night, | 


1 


Denham. | 


And what I cangot quit, requite with /. 


| UTE 
| Vout care about your banks inſers a feat | 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near? | 
If ſo, a juſt reprize would only be | 
Of what the land »/urp'd upon the ſea. Dryden. 
Who next «/urps will a juſt prince appear, 


- 


much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden. 
Strugg'ihg in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'rin underneath the pond'rous God, 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperiour force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and without controul 
Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her foul. Dryden. 
Who 's this, that dares 2p ; 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince? Adai/. 
UsuarATTIOx. . J. [u/urpation, French; 
from zſurp.] Forcible, unjuſt, illegal 
ſeizure or poſſeſſion. 
| The Piercies, 
Finding his v/#rpation moſt unjuſt, 
Eadeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from 
unjuſt z/urpations, ſhall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine, King Charles. 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was »/urpation on 
2 prerogative * 5 Neptune, who had given 5 4 no 
eave. 2 
O baſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, 
And cruſh your freeborn brethrea of the world! 
Nay, to become a part of »/urpation; 
T' elpouſe the tyrant's perſon and her crimes. 
| Dryden. 
Whatever oppoſition was made to the u/urpations 
king James, proceeded altogether from the church 
of England. | Swift, 


ſeizes or poſleſſes that to which he has no 

right, It is generally uſed to one who 

excludes the right heir from the throne, 
Ever fithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped 


er, and now exacteth upon all men what he 
liſt: fo that now to ſubdue or expel an zſurper, 


antient right unto the crown. 

Richard duke of York 
Was rightful heir unfo the Engliſh crown; 
And that your majeſty was an zſurper. Shakſpeare. 
hut this wſurper his encroachment proud | 
Stays not on man; to God his tow'r intends 


Spenſer, 


- 


He griev'd, the land he ireed ſhould be oppreſs'd, 
And he leſs for it than »/wrpers do. ryden. 
SU'RPINGLY. adv. Tirom uſurp.] With. 
out juſt claim. — 

5 Lay aſide the ſword, 
Which ſways «ſurpingly theſe ſeveral titles, 
And put the fame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy right royal ſovereign. Shakſpeare. 
Usvay. #. . | [uſurf, French; w/era, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Money paid for the uſe of money; in- 
tereſt, a 
He that high does ſit, and all things ſee 


With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore; 
Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 


U 


Spenſer, 
The wiſhed day is come at laſt, 

That ſhall, for all the paios and ſorrows paſt, 

Pay to her zſury of long delight. Spenſer 


rive, though we fit till and do nothing. 
Halion. 
What he borrows from the antients, 
with uſury of his own; in coin as good, and almoſt 
as univerſally valuable. F 
2. The practice of taking intereſt. 
commonly uſed with ſome reproach. 
im bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few 
hands: for the uſurer being at certainties, and others 
at uncertainties, at the end moſt of the money will 


Us vz ER. 2. , [from #ſurp.] One who 


ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a reſtitution of 


Siege and defiance, "OE Milton. 
Few wſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 


Our angles are like money put to 2/4; they 
may t 


he repays 


N r 
t is 


. UT M 
ſuch as the veſſels of the kitchen, or tools 


* 


of a trade. 
Burn but his books; he has brave uten/ile, 
Which, when he has a houſe, he ll deck withal, 
ST Shakſpeare, 
Mules after theſe, camels and dromed aries, 


And waggons fraught with aten/i/s of war, Milton, 


Tithes and lands given to God are never, and 
plate, veſtments, and other ſacred wren/ils, are ſel- 
dom conſecrated. South, 

The ſprings of life their former vigour feel ; 
Such zeal he had for that vile wrenfi/. Garth, 

U'TERINE, adj. [ aterin, French; uterinus, 
Latin.] Belonging to the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the w/erine parts ex- 
ceed in heat, by the coldneſs of ſome ſimple, they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conſtitution. 

Brown, 

The veſſels of the interiour glandulous ſubſtance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and mean- 
ders, that they might accommodate themſelyes 
without danger of rupture to the neceſſary extenſion 
of the uterine ſubſtance. Ray. 


| UTERUS. 2. J. [Latin.] The womb. 
UT1'LiTY, 2. ſ. | utilite, French; atilitas, 
Latin, ] Uſefulneſs; profit; conveni- 
ence; advyantageouſneſs : applied to 
| things only; as, this book is of great 
utility; not, this book was written fer 
the utility of {cholars, 

T hoſe things which have long gone together, are 
conſederate; whereas new things piece not ſo well; 
but though they help by their utility, yet they trouble 
by their inconformity. Bacon, 

Should we gs me the reftraints of phyſicians 

and aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the utility of phy- 
lick unto a very few days. Beroun. 
| M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a 
relation of the cure of the gout, that might be made 
publick, as a thing which might prove of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were ſubject to that 
diſeaſe. Nel. 
U'Tis. 2. / A word which probably is 
corrupted, at leaſt is not now underſtood, 

| Urtis was the ofave of a ſaint's day, and 


may perhaps be taken for any feſtivity, 
Then here will be old ztis; it will be an excel- 
lent ſtratagem. Sha lſpeare. 
U'TMosT, adj, [urmœrxr, Saxon; from 
uxren.] | h 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity, 
Much like a ſubtile ſpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide 
If aught do touch the wad thread of it, > 
She feels it inſtantly on every fide. Davies, 
As far remoy'd from God, and light of heav'n,. 
| As from the center thrice to th atmo? pole. Milton, 
I] went, by yotir command, ; 
To view the utmo/ limits of the land. Dryden, 
2. Being in the higheſt degree, | 
I l undertake to bring him, 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawſul form, 
In peace, to his u!m9/ peril. Shakſpeare. 
U'TMosT. 2. /. The moſt that can be; 
the greateſt power; the higheſt degree; 
the greateſt effort. | 
tek What miſcarries, | 
a the general's fault, th he perform 
To th' ang of a man. PRO Shalſpeare, 
| ] will be free, 
Even to the uff as I pleaſe in words, Shat/þ. 
Such a conſcience, as has employed the utme/? of 
its ability to give itſelf the beſt information, and 
_Cleareſt knowledge of its duty, that it can, 1s a 
rational ground for a man to build ſuch an hopeupon. 


| | 9 South, 
Try your fortune. | Ten 
U have to the zime/t, Doſt thou think me deſpe- 


rate 
Without juſt cauſe? Dryden. 


„ 


] 


A man, having carefully enquired into all the 
grounds of probability and unlikelineſs, and done 


be in the box. acon. 


Ors'NsIL. 2. / [ utenfile, French; uten file, 


» 


low Latin.] An inſtrument for any uſe, | 


his ame to inform himſelf in all particulars, may 
ome to acknowledge on which fide the probability 
_ 


re ſts 


„ 1 . 5 
The enemy thinks of raiſing tkreeſcore th 


— 


U FIT 


men let us perform our a, and we ſhall over. 


whelm them with our malticudes, 
U'rTER, adj, [utren, Saxon. 
1. Situate on the outſide, or remote from 

the centre, 


Addiſon, 


In my flight 
Through utter and through middle darknefs borne, 
I ſung of chaos and eternal night. Milton, 
2. Placed beyond any compaſs ; out of any 


place, | 
Purſue theſe ſons ofdarkneſs; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds into the z/ter ws 
| ilton, 
3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt, This ſeems 
to be Milton's meaning here, though the 


former ſenſe may ſerve. 
Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious ; here their priſon ordain'd 
la utter darkneſs; and their portion ſet 
As far remov'd from God, aad light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole. 
Milton, 
4. Complete ; total. 
The parliament thought the utter taking it away 


neceſſary for the preſeryation of the kingdom. 
| Clarendon. 


5 Peremptory, 


There could not be any other eſtimate made of the 


loſs, than by the utrer refuſal of the auxiliary regi- | 


ments of London and Keat to march farther. 


Clarendon, 

6, Perfect; mere. | 
They feel fewer corporal pains, and are uber 
ſtrangers to all thoſe anxious thoughts which diſquiet 
mankind, Altterbury. 


To U'TTiR., v. a, [from the adjeQtive; 


to make publick, or let out; palem fa- 
cere.] 
1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to expreſs, 
Men ſpake not with the inftruments of writing, 
neither writ with the inftruments of ſpeech ; and 
yet things recorded with the one, and a7tered with 
* the other, may be preached well enough with both. 
Hooker. 
Theſe very words I ve heard him utter. 
: Shakſpeare. 
There's more gold: but firrah, 
We ſay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
The gold 1 give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-xvtering throat. Shakſpeare, 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter 
words but of their heait ? Job. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the laſt words he utter' d call'd me cruel) ! 
; Addiſon, 
2. To diſcloſe ; to diſcover ; to publiſh. 
When do partial and finiſter affections more utter 
themſelves, than when an election is committed 
to many. : | Whitgift. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in tering what is 
known to all the world? Raleigh. 
F meant my words ſhould not reach your ears ; 
but what I utter'd was moſt true, Drydex. 
3. To ſell; to vend. 1 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that w/ters them; Shakſpeare, 
' They bring it home, and aver it commonly by 
the name of Newfoundland fiſh. A bot. 
The Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire graſiers feed 
yearly great droves of cattle in the north quarter af 
Cornwall, and {ter them at home. Carew, 
4. To- diſperſe ; to emit at large. 
To preſerve us from ruin, the whole kingdom 
ſhould continue in a firm reſolution never to receive 
or utter this fatal coin. Sift. 
U/TTERABLE. adj, [from utter. | Expteſ- 
ſible ; ſuch as may be uttered, ny 


UTTERANCE. #. , [from utter. 
1. Pronunciation; manner of ſpeaking, 

He with ut rance grave, and countenance fad, 

From point to point diſcours'd his voyage, Spen/e 
Many a man thinks admirably well, who. h 

r utterance 5 while others have ac 


er of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trifliug. Matti. 


ing Mans. 
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2. ſoutrance, French.) Extremity z terms . Mean; low; being of the common 


of extreme hoſtility. Out of uſe. 
Of him I gather'd honour 
Which he to ſeek of me again perforce, 


Behoves me keep at Aterance. Shakſpeare, 
Come, fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' utterance, Shakſpeare. | 


3. Vocal expreſſion; emiſſion from the 


mouth, 
Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abaſh'd, 
At length gave «iterance to theſe words conſtrain'd. 
Milton. 
Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions of 
the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterance of 
voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral deter- 
minate ſignificancies. Holder. 
There have been ſome inventions, which have 
been able for the wtterance of articulate ſounds, as 
the ſpeaking of certain words, Wilkins. 


U'TTERER, 2. /. [from u/ter.] 
1. One who pronounces, 


2, A divulger ; a diſcloſer, 
Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime, Spenſer. 
3. A ſeller; a vender, 


U'TTERLY. adv. [from utter.] Fully; 
completely; perfectly. For the moſt 


part in an ill ſenſe. 

God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mercies then 
greateſt, when they are neareſt to be wter/y de- 
ſpaired. / 2 

Arguments taken from the authority of men, may 
not only fo far forth as hath been declared, but fur- 
ther alſo, be of ſome force in human ſciences ; 
which force, be it never ſo fmall, doth ſhew that 
they are not wtterly naught. Hooker, 

All your int'reſt in thoſe territories _, 
Is witerly bereft you; all is loſt, Spakſpeare. 

He was ſo zterly tired with an employment ſo 
contrary to his humour, that he did not conſider the 
means that would lead him out of it. Clarendon. 
| There is no where any nation fo wtterly loſt to 
all things of law and morality, as not to believe the 
exiſtence of God. ; Wilkins. 

While in the fleſh, we cannot be w7terly inſenſible 
of the afftitions that beſal us. Atterbury, 


U/TTERMosT, ad}, | from wtter.] 


1. Extreme; 
— Bereave me not, 
Whereon [I livel thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counſel, in this #ztermeft diſtreſs, 


2. Moſt remote, 


Milton, 


The land, from the terme end of the ſtraits on 


Peru fide, did go towards the ſouth. Abbot, 


U'TTERMOST. 2. /. The greateſt, 
There needed neither promiſe nor perſuaſion: to 
make her do her utterms/? for her father's ſervice. 
| Sidney. 
He cannot have ſufficient honour done unto him; 
but the uftermaſt we can do, we mult. Hooker, 


U'vzous, adj, [from zva, Latin.] 
The &wveoxs coat, or iris, of the eye, hath a muſ- 
culous power, and can dilate and contract that round 


hole in it, called the pupils 17 
VULCA'NO. 1. , IItalian.] A burning 
mountain: it is commonly written, after 
the Italian, volcano. IP 
Earth calcined flies off into the air; the aſhes of 
burning mountains, in wolcancs, will be carried to 
great diltances.  Arbuthnot, 
Vu'ucaR. adj. [vulgaire, French; wul- 
Faris, Latin. | 
1. Plebeian; ſuiting to the common 
people; praftiſed among the common 
people. | 
Men who have paſſed all their time in low and 
vulgar life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeveral 
- beautics and blemiſhes in the actions of great men. 
F7 Addiſon, 
2. Vernacular; national. 
It might be more uſeful to the Engliſtwreader, 
who was to, be his immediate care, to wiite in our 
| 4'vigar language. Fell. 


1 


being in the higheſt degree. 


K 


VUL 
rate, 

It requiring too great a ſagacity for v#/gar minds, 
to draw the line between virtue and vice, no wonder 
if moſt men attempt not a laborious ſcrutiny into 
things themſelves, but only take names and words, 
and foreſt in them. South, 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bowed” me to the ground: 

Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vu/gar man, 
4. Publick ; commonly bruited, 

Do you hear aught ef a battle toward 

— Moſt ſure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. 
: | Shakſpeare. 
Vu'lcaR, 2. J. ¶ vulgaire, Fr.] The com- 
mon people. 
Vl about; 
Drive away the w#/gar from the ſtreets. Shatl/p, 
Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then looked 
upon by the atfrighted wu/gar as greater protectors 
of their laws and liberties than myſelf. X. Charles. 

The moſt conſidering and wiſeſt men, in all ages 
and nations, have conſtantly differed from the wa. 
ger in their thought. Ho Wilkins, 

The wulgar imagine the pretender to have been 
a child impoſed upon the nation by the fraudulent 
zeal of his parents, and their bigoted counſellors, 

x | Swift, 
Vu'L.GARISM. 2. /. [from vulgar. ] Groſſ. 
neſs; vulgarity, | 

The great events of Greek and Roman fable and 
hiſtory,. which early education, and the uſual courſe 
of reading, have made familiar and interetting to all 

Europe, without being degraded by the v#ulgariſm of 
ordinary life in any country, Roald 
Vulca'kiTY., 2. J. [from walgar,] 
1. Meanneſs ; ſtate of the lowelt people. 

Although their condition may place them man 
ſpheres above the multitude; yet are they Rill- 
within the line of w2/garity and democratical ene- 
mies to truth. Brown. 

True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their v2. 
garities if I ſay, they are daily mocked into error by 
deviſers. 6 Brewn, 

2. Mean or groſs mode, 

Is the grandefophos of Perſius, and the ſublimity 
of Juvenal, to be circumſcribed with the meanneſs 
of words, and v/garity of expreflion ? Dryden. 


Vu'LGARLY. adv. [from vπνι r.] Com- 
monly; in the ordinary manner; among 
the common people. 

He was, which people much reſpect 


In princes, and which pleaſes vulgarly, 
Of goodly perſonage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel. 


Broome. 


He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming; ſuch au one 


we call vu garly a deſperate perſon. Hammond. 

As it is valgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſ- 
ſage ſor his army through theſe mighty mountains, 
it may ſeem incredible. Brown 


Vu/LNERABLE. adj. ¶ vulnerable, Fr. wuls 
nerabilis, Lat.] Suſceptive of wounds; 
liable to external injuries, 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable ereſts; 
bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To ove of woman born. Shakſpeare, 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel 
untouched by that water, although he were fortified. 
elſewhere,. he was ſlaiu in that part, as ouly 5. 
nerable in the inferiour and brutal part. Brun. 


Vu'/LNERARY. adj. ¶vulueraire, Fr. vul- 
nerarius, Lat.] Uleful in the cure of 
wounds. | 74 
Try whether the ſame effect will not enſue by 
common wwz/rerary plaiſters. Brown, 
Il kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him wats 
neraries. Wiſcman, 
To VU'LNERATE. v. @, [wulnero, Lats] 
To wound; to hurt. 12 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick, 
unguent and the wulterated bod y. Glanville, 
Vvu'Leine. adj. | vulpinus, Lat, ] Belongs 


ing to a fox, 
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VUiTURE, 5. J. Loris; Lat.] Ales round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſaſpended 
bird of prey, remarkable for voracity. 


Nor grielly vulturas, make us once 


Nor the night raven, that 3 
— | 
We ve willing dames enough, there, canner, be 
That walture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakſp. 
A rav'nous wwlture in his open'd ſide 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried. Dryden. 


Vu'kTUrINE., adj, | vulluriuus, Latin. 


Belonging to a vulture. 


U'vuLa, . %. [zvula, Lat.] In anatomy, 


7 


0 


from the palate, near the foramina of the 
noſtrils, over the glottis, Dia, 
By an inſtenment bended up at one end, I got up 
behind the uwvula, W: - 
UNO RIOUS. adi. [uxorize, Lat.] Sub- 
miſſively fond of a wife; iaſected with 
4 connubial dotage, | 
Towards his queen he was nothing «xorious, nor 
ſcarce iadulgeatz but companionable and reſpective. 

| 


| Bacon, 


That wxoriour king, whoſe heart, though large, 


4 


UXO 


Pegel; by fair idolatredies, fell 


To idols foul, \ * 

How wouldſt thou inſult, 
When J muſt live uxoriovs to thy will 
In perfect thraldom I How again betray me ! Million. 


Milton. 


UxoRIOUsL x. adj. [from axorinut.] With 


fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 

If thou art thus uxorioxſly inclin'd 
To bear thy bandage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck. | Dryden, 


Uxo'xtousNEss, 2. /, [from axorious, 


Connubial dotage; fond ſubmiſſion to a 
wife. | 


To Wa'BBLE. v. . 


Wap, He /. 
1. A Ys, 


woven, with which the 


To WabDbLR. v. 2. [wagghelen, 


*  Dulneſs, of buſineſs the directing ſoul, 


- *%& 


WAD 


3 W Is a letter of which the form is not 


to be found in the alphabets of the 
learned languages; though it is not im- 
probable that by our av is expreſſed the 
ſound of the Roman v, and the Eolick /. 
Both the form and ſound are excluded 
from the languages derived from the 
Latin. is ſometimes improperly uſed 


in diphthongs as a vowel for u; view, | 
firew : the ſound of av conſonant, if it 


be a conſonant, is uniform. 


word.] To move from fide to fide ; to 
change direction. 5 

If in your work you find it wabble; that is, that 
one ſide of the flat inelines to the right or left hand, 


with foft blows of an hammer ſet it to rights, and 
then ſcrew it hard up. Moxon. 


peod, hay, Sax. ] 


of ſtraw or other looſe 


matter 
thruſt cloſe together, | 


2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of | 


great uſe and value, Waodwward, 


Wa'ppinG. #. / [from wad, vad, Ilan. 


dick.] A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely 
ſkirts of coats 
are ſtuffed out. | A | 


Dutch, 
to waggle; whence, by a caſual corrup- 


tion, awaddle.] To ſhake, in, walking, 


from ſide to fide; to deviate in motion 
from a right line, 
She could have run and waddled all about. 
9 ©  Shakſpeare. 
The ſtru petticoat ſmooths and levels all 
diſtinctions; while I cannot but be troubled to ſee 


ſo many well-ſhaped, innocent virgins bloated up, 
and waddling up and down, like big-bellied women, 


Spectuto 0 
The farmer's gooſe, 
Grown fat with corn and fitting ſtill, 
Can ſcaree get o'er the barn- door fill, £ 
\nd hardly wadales forth to cool 
belly in th* neighb'ring pool. Swift. 


To human heads like biaſs to the bowl; 


Which, as more poad*rous, makes their aim more | 
| Obliquely wadd/ing 


"x6 


[a low barbarous 


to the mark in view. Pepe. 


W AD 3 
She drawls her words, and wadd/-s in her 2 "on 
Unwaſht her hands, and much beſnufft her * 
ou. 


To WADE. v. #. [from vadum, Lat. pro- 
nounced wadum. |] 


1. To walk through the waters; to paſs 

| water without ſwimming. | 

We ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's 
blood Shakſpeare, 


She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. 
_ l Shakſpeare. 
| I am in blood 6 


Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, | 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakſpeare, 
He ftaid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge 
was made for the tranſporting of his army, for that 
the river was not to be waded over. Knolles. 
Then, fince fortune's favours fade, | 
| You that in her arms do ſleep, 
| Learn to ſwim, and not to wade, 
For the heartsof kings are deep. 
| With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his way, 
And ſwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 
| | Milton, 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where ſprings 
ariſe, 4 ron. 
 Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have 
as well long legs as long necks; and thoſe that are 
made for ſwimming have feet like oars, More. 


2. To pals difficultly and laboriouſſr. 


conclude any league of peace, nor to wade through 
any act of moment between them and foreign ſtates, 
unleſs the oracle of God, or his prophets, were firſt 
conſulted with. - Hooker. 
I have waded through the whole cauſe, ſearching 
che truth by the cauſes of truth, Hooker. 
Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for to 
wade. Spenſer, 
Occaſions you have met with to excite your facul- 
ties to wade a little farther into the poſitive part of 
theſe doctrines. | 
I ſhould chuſe rather with ſpitting and ſcorn to 
be tumbled into the duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to 
any known truth of our Lord; than, by a denial of 


— 
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and lord it in a throne. 


| Tis not to my purpoſe to wade into thoſe bottom- 
} leſs controverſies, which, like a gulph, have ſwal- 
lowed up ſo much time of learned men. 


The dame wy Pe 


Now tried the ſtairs, and wading through the oight, 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and uſher'd into light. | 


- 


Wotton, | 


They were not permitted to enter into war, nor | 


Hammond. | 


thoſe truths, through blood and perjury wade to a 
| South, 1 


ö 


„ 


| 
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* 


. The bread given in the euchariſt by 


3. Paſte made to cloſe letters, 
To Warr, WU, 


[ 


Than now the Engliſh bottoms have ww 


carr ied away. . 


WAF 


The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the 1 dtove, 


Tr. lights, and wander through fumes, and gropes 
IR is way | | 
Half-fing'd, half-Qiifled. Dryden; 


The king's admirable conduct hes waded through 
all theſe ditficulties. Dawvenant. 
Sitnonides, the more he contemplated the nature 
of the deity, found that he waded but the more out 
of his depth, and that he loſt himfelf in the thought. 
mo Addiſon. 


Wa'rts. 1. . [wafel, Dutch.] 
W DESO 


Wife, make us a dinner; ſpare fleſh, neither 
corn; 

Make wafers and cakes, for our ſheepe muſt be 

orne. d U//EYoS 

Poor Sancho they perſuaded that he erjoyed a 

eat dominion, and then gave him nothing to ſub- 

Aft upon but wafers and marmalade, Pope. 

the 


Romaniſts. | | | 
That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a thou- 
ſand places at once; that the whole body ſhould lie 
hid in a little thin wafer, yet ſo that the members 
thereof ſhould not one run into another, but con- 
tinue diſtinct, and have an order agreeable to a man's 
body, it doth exceed reaſon. Hall. 


a. pret. waſted, or perhaps 
aft; participle paſſive avefted, or æuafi. 
probably from wave. ] | 

o carry through the air, or on the 
water. FH | 

A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
aft o'er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, Shakſpearee 

r high admiral 

Shall wat them over with our royal fleet. 


| . Shakſpeare, 
Thence wafted with a merry gale, : 


Sees Leinſter, and the golden vale. Drayton, 
Nor dares his tranſport-veſſe] croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves: 
A hundred youns they wander on the ſhore; 
At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. 
Dryden, 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and wf him 


o'er | 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidded ſhore. 
Dryden. 


e hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of the 


icles of 


breath w 


iritsz the vulgar conceiving that the 


at wherein the foul . 


WAG 
They before weſted over thelr troops into Sicily 
in —4 veſſels. Atbuthnet, 
In win you tell your parting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may waf: him over: 
Alas) what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what I love? Prior. 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole. oF. 
2. To buoy; to make float; to hinder 
from ſinking, 
Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, will 
not fink but float; their lungs being able to 27. 
- pp their bodies, which are in others overpoiſed by 
the hinder legs, we have not made experiment. 
E Brown. 
3. To beckon ; to inform by a ſign of any 
thing moving, 
To War r. v.u, To float, 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true. 
Dryden, 
Thoſe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the ſhouts wwaft-near the citadel, 


| | Dryden, 
Warr, 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A floating body. I know not whether 
authorized. 8 
From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's 


win ; : 
Sweeps up to burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide wgft. Thomſen, 
2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token 


or mean of information at ſea, 
Wa'rTAGE. 2. . {from waft.] Carriage 
by water or air. Not in uſe. 


What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me ?— 
A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire wage. 


e 
Apr. 
I talk about her door, 
Like a ftrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, 


Staying for waftage. Shakſpeare. 
Wr TER. 2. J. [from waft.] A N 
boat. | Ainſworth, 


War TRR. 1. /. [from aua. The act 
of waving. Not in uſe, 

5 You anſwer'd not; 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 

Gave ſign for me to leave you. _ Shakſpeare, 


To WAG. wv. a. [paxian, Sax. waggen, 


Putch.] To move lightly ; to ſhake 
lichen | : 
ou may as well forbid the mountain pines 


To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav'n. 
Shakſpeare. 
All that paſs hiſs and wag their heads at thee. 
| Lamentations. 
Thou canſt not wag thy fipger, or begin 
The leaſt light mation, but it tends to fin. D:-yden. 
So have 1 ſeen in black and white, 
A praing thiog, a magpye hight, 
ajeſtically ſtalæ ; 
ſtately, worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
To WAG. v. 2. 3 5 
1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion, 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, 
For women are ſhrews both ſhort and tall; 
*Tis merry in hall, where beards wag all. 


| Shakſpeare. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a firiw. | 
| , Shakſpeare. 
I will fight with kim upon this theme, | 
Var my eyelids will go longer wag» Shak/peare. 
2. To go; to pack off. | 
I will pravoke him to 't, or let him tag. 


| Shakſpeare. 
3. To be moved. Y | 
| Her charms ſhe mutter'd o'er; | 
And yet the refty ſieve uagg d ne er the m 


I wept for woe. 
| Was, n, / [p®FaD, Sax. 8 cheat.] 


Swift, 


Fyden. 
Any 


| one ludicrouſly miſchievous; a merry 


WAG 
* droll, 
Cupid the <vag, that lately conquer'd had | 
Wiſe counſellors, ſtout captaipspuiſſant 3 
And tied them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt things. 
7 Sianey. | 
Was not my lord the verier wag o' th* two? 
Shak ſpeare. 
We wink at «vags when they offend, 
And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. 
Dryden. 
A counſellor never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand which be uſed to twiſt about 
a finger all the while he was ſpeaking : the dog 
uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe, Adai/on. 
Wack. 2. /. the plural wages is now only 
| uſed, [wegen, or wager, German; gages, 
French, ] 
1. Pay given for ſervice. | 
All friends ſhall taſte . 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
Shakſpeare. 


The cup of their deſervings. 
The laſt mr is for my men z they are the 
i 


re | 
But —— could never draw them from me; 

That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And ſomething over to remember me. Shakſpeare, 
He with a mighty wage 
Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply durſt engage. 


Drayton, 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, | 
He ſent it, and doth him engage, 
By promiſe of a mighty wage, | 
It ſecretly to carry, Drayton. 


The thing itſelf is not only our duty, but our 
glory : and he who hath done this work, has in the 
very work partly received his wages. South. 


2. Gage; pledge. Ainſworth. 
To Wacs. v. a. | The origination of this 
word, which is now only uſed in the 


| 


covered; waegen, in German, is to at- 
| tempt any thing dangerous, ] 
1. To attempt; to venture, 
We muſt not think the Turk is fo unſkilful, 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. Shakſpeare, 
2, To make; to carry on. Applied to 
| War. 
| Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd | 
No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o' th' air, 
To be a comrade with the wolf. Sha#ſpeare. 
The ſonnes of Greece wag'd war at Troy. 
Chapman. 
Your reputation wages war with the enemies oi 
your royal family, even within their trenches. 


FE. Dryden, 
He ponder'd which of all his ſons was fit © 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 


| Dryden. 
| 3. (from Wage, 
t in uſe, 
Fhbou muſt wage 
Thy works for wealth, and lite for gold engage. 
Me a Spenſer. 
4. To take to hire; to hire for pay ;. to 
hold in pay; to employ for wages, Ob- 
ſolete. ; 
I ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and | 
He wag'd me with his countenance, as if | 
| 1 had been mercenary. ? Shakſpeare. 
The —_— of the admiralty having places of ſo 
good benfit, it is their parts, being welt waged and 
rewarded, exactly to look into the found building of 


* Raleigb. 
| he king had ditected his courts of ordinary 


| 


juſtice and their m aiſters, but alſo to appoint the 
1 ſafe cuſtody of records. | Bacon. 
| This great lord came not over with any great 
| number ut waged folviers. avies. 
5. In law. | 

When an action of debt is brought againſt one, as 


phraſe 1% wage war, is not eaſily diſ- 


wages, | To ſet to hire. 


reſort, and was at the charge not only to wage | 


WAG 


| defendant may voyage his law; that is, ſwear, and 
| certain perſons with him, that he owes nothing to 
the plaintiff in manner as he hath declarcd, The 
offer to make the oath is called 2wager of law; and 
when it is accompliſhed, it is called the making or 
doing of law. Blonnt. 


| WA'GER. 2. /. [from wage, to venture. } 


i. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance 


or performance, 
Love and miſchief made a wager, which ſhould 


0 


have moſt power in me. Sidney, , 
Full faſt the fled, ne ever look'd behind; 
| As if her lite upon the voager lay. Sperſer, 


As ſoon hereafter will I wagers lay 
*Gainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay ; 
| Fool that I was, to venture to deny 
A tongue ſo us'd to victory! 
A torgue fo bleſt by nature and by art, 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain'd à heart. Cotolty. 

Beſides theſe plates for hor{g-races, the wwagers 
may be as the perſons pleaſe. Temple. 

Factious, and fav'ring this or t' other fide, 

Their wagers back their wiſhes. Dryden. 

If any atheiſt can ſtake his ſoul for a wager, 
againſt tuch an inexhauſtible diſproportion, let him 
never hereafter accuſe others of credulity. Bentley. 

2, SubjeR on which betts are laid, 

The ſea firove with the winds which ſhould be 
louder ; and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaitful 
noiſe, to them that were in it witneſſed that their 
ruin was the wager of the other's contention. 

Sidney. 
3. [In law.] An offer to make oath, 
See To We in law. 

Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare 
formerly, and there by wager of law ouſted ; which 
diſcouraged many ſuits. Hale, 

To Wa'GER. v. 4. | from the noun.] To 
lay ; to pledge as a bett ; to pledge upon 
ſome caſualty or performance. 

Twas merry, when you wageredon your angling, 

Shakſpeare, 

He that will lay much to (take upon every flying 

ſtory, may as well wager his eſtate which way the 


I feed my father's flock ; 
What can | wager from the common ſtock ? 


, | Dryden. 
Walo rs. u. /. See WAGRE. 


'Wa'cGERY. 2. /. [from ag.] Miſ. 
chievous merriment; roguiſh trick; 
ſarcaſtical gayety. 

Tis not the waggeriesor cheats practiſed among 
ſchool- boys, that make an able man; but the prin- 
ciples of juſtice, generoſity, and ſobriety, Locke, 
Wa'cG1SH. adj, [from wwag.}] Knaviſhly 

merry; mertily miſchievous ; frolick. 

ſome, | | 


—— 


Change fear and niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, or more truly, 
Womanats pretty ſelf, io waggi/h courage. 
| Shakſpeares 

This new conceit is the waggiſh ſuggeſtion of 
ſome ly and ſculking atheiſts. More. 

A company of waggi/h boys watching of ſrogs at 
the fide of a pond, ſtill as an, of them put up their 
heads, they would be pelting them down with itones. 
Children, ſays one of the frogs, you never conſider, 
that though this may be play io you, tis death to us. 
; L' Eftrange, - 
As boys, on holidays let looſe to.play, 
Lay waggi/h traps for girls that paſs that way; 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diſtreſs 
Some filly cit. | Dry 


den. 
Wa'cclsHLY. adv. [from waggi/h.] In 
waggiſh manner. 
J. [from urs. 


Wa'G@1SHNESS, u. 
Merry miſchief. 

A chriſtian boy in Conftantinople had like to have 
been ſtoned for gagging, in a waggi/bneſe, a long 
billed fowl. Bacon, 

7. 0 Wa'GGLBE, v. . [wagghelen, Germ.] 
To waddle; to move from ſide to ſide. 
| The ſport Bafilius would ſhew to Zelmane, was 


| for money or chattels left or lent the defendant, ” 
| 


* 


, 


the mounting of his hawk, at a heron, which getting 


| wind will fit next morning, Govern. of the Tongues 


7 


— 


—— 
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3 F33ͤ;ͤX M/ HILL 
75 upon his 2 with pain, as though the Warns „. 7. oontracted from avagon.] | 1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. 


air next to the earth were nat fit for his great b a 8 inted ti . , 
| to fly through, was now grown to diminith the 2 A carriage. All che days of my appointed time will I waye 


5 


f himſelf, | There antient night arriving, did alight till my change come. ö oh. 
4 Why do you go nodding and wapglin 8. 88. From her high weary fn. Spenſer. He never ſuffered any body to wwai! that * to 
; hip-ſhot? ſays the goofe to her go — | - Yours be che harveſt ; dis the beggar's gin | + {peak with him, though upon a mere viſit, Fel}, 
; | L' Eftrange. | To glean the failings of the loaded wain. Dryden | | Wet The poultry ſtand 
WISO 1 /. [pexen Sax: waegh WAIN ACE. 2, /. {from ain. ] A tind- iting upon her charitable hand. Gay, 
| - » /» „ IX. ens, - ; 


- | . | I know, if I am depriv'd of you, I die: 
Dutch ; wagn, {{landick.] | ing of carriages. : Ainſworth. But oh! T die if 1 wa / longer be ya. 1 Philips, 
1. A heavy carria»e-for burdens Wa 1NROPE. 2. / | wwain and rope. | A2. To pay ſervile or ſubmillive attendance ; 
] 4 5 v4 | large cord with which the load is tied on | ©" with of before the ſubject. 


The Hungarian tents were encloſed round with 


en one chained to another. Knolle s. the wagons Cartrope, 2 | Though Syrinx your P an's miſtreſs were, 
Mugęons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton, | Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together. Yet Syrinx well might wait en her, Milton, 
2. A chariot. Not in uſe. ne |  Shakſpeare. One morning waiting en him at Cauſham, 
Now fair Phebas gan decline in haſte Wa INSCOT, 7, 1. [ wageſchot, Dutch. ] ſmiling upon me, he ſaid, he conld tell me ſome 
: His weary waggon to the weſtern vale, Spenſer. | The inner wooden covering of a wall. | = — re is hs i Denbam, 
Then to her waggon ſhe betakes, Some have the veins more varicd and chamblet- 10 eee e 8 ed g did purſue * 
And with her bears the witen. Spenſer. ted; as oak, whereof wainſcot is made. Bacon. pen. 
ä O Proſerpina, She never could part with plain wainſcor and A | of folai Dryden. 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fall clean hangings. 0 6 Arbuthnot. „ eee farmer ef his 
d From Dis's wake. | Shakſpeare. A rat your utmoſt rage defies, 1 . then e bim Tat at table. Swifts 
Her wwaggon. ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; { _ That ſafe behind the waix/cot lies. Swift. | bu {INE ee converge witty but gladly 
The cover, of the wings of graſthoppers. Shakſp, | To Wa'tnscoT. v. 4. [waeger/chotten, | (SIE 208 W967? pore; the: prowl Kind of os Mn 
| ans "FI : % aWs 
1 Wa'conace. . J. [from waggon.]| dan, de ba 3. To attend: with on. A phraſe of cere- 
| Money paid for carriage in a wagon, | 1+ To ties. walls wh bonds, . e mony. - 
By uſick ſoundeth better in chambers warnſcotte 4; . : 
* WAGO ER. u. ih [from wwagon, | One than R Bacon, . Re 3 my father deſires 
| who drives a wagon. | 2. To line buildings with different mate- —Y will vai on him.  Shatſpeare 
| By this, che northern waggoner had ſet rials. : CO | 4. To ſtay ; not to depart from Fn 
5 * ve Pr team behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, Iris moſt curiouſly lined, or 2vainſc:tted, with a How ſhall we know when to wait for, when to 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spenſer, | wo e 
: 0 i white teſtaceous cruſt, of the ſame ſubſtance aud! decline; perfeci:tiqu ? 
Gallop apace, you fiery- footed Reeds : . | : ? South, 
4 g Re 1 , thickneſs with the tubuli marini. Grew, -With Vulcan's rage the rifing wi 7 
| Tow'rd Phœbus' manſion ! ſuch a waggoner . | 8 ng winds conſpite, 
1 iis Phactan e * og th i. Shakfp. . One fide commands a view of the garden, and And near our palace rolls the flood of fire: 
— the other is a cotted with looking-glais, Addiſon. Haile, my dear father, ?tis no time to 217, 


-M f A waygoner took notice, upon the creak ing of a | k | | r, 2t m 
wheel, i it was the worſt wheel that vega" Walk. 2. J. In carpentry IA piece of | And load my ihoulders with a willing freight. Dryd, 


nos. | L'Eftrange. timber two yards long, and a foot broad, | 5- To. ſtay by reaſon of ſome hinderance. 
| The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams . 5 Bailey. 6. To look watch fully. | 
3 | Would wake een drowſy Druſus from his dreams. | W Als r. 2. 2 [ gwwoſe, Welſh from the | It is a point of cunning to waz? upon him, with 
= Dryden. verb gwajen, to preſs or bind) whom you-ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give 


| | Wa'cTAlL. 2. / . Lat.] A bird. it in precept. | 
MW fe eee 1. The ſmalleſt part of the body ; the part 7. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy, 


Warp. I ſuppoſe for eveighed.] Cruſhed, below the ribs. Such anibuſh watred to intercept the hey” 


The one ſeem'd woman to the 20, and fair, iltow. 


Bacon, 


2 


is horſe wid in the back, and * But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, L 8, To follow as a conſequence, 
| Was. « / [aveviem, e. 28 W | _ FOOTER Milton, It will import thoſe men, who dwell careleſs, to 
X f c , , enter into ſeribus conſultation how they may avert 
FE : rom Wave, | Goods found, but claimed Her unadorned golden treiles wore that rui hich 17 0 . 7 
by no body; that of which every one | Piſbevell'd e ee eee is . .. 
= : ; be a . ay of Piet 
. . . They ſeiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac'd, | W. 8 j 2 2. 
win he ci. Hines ine | v. egg gte av. re s 
, Py 5 ä Denham, | © . nly uſed in theſo 
To WAI IL. vb. a. [gralare, Italian. To | Stiff ſtays conſtrain her lender waiſt, Gay. | phraſes, 10 lay auait, and 70 lie in await. 
maoan; to lament; to bewail. 2. The middle deck, or fla or, of a ſhip. I be hurl at him by laying of aut, that be die, 
5 Wiſe men ne'er wai/ their preſent woes, | Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, he that ſmote him ſhall be put to death. Numbers, 
. \ But preſently prevent the ways to wail, Shatſp. Which hiſſing through the pianks, the flames pre- As a lion ſhall lie in wait for them Erclus, 
| Wp | Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt 2 \ vent, | K Why ſat'ſt thou like an enemy in walt? Milton. 


Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe allt, ; And ſtop the fiery peſt « four ſhips alone WATER, % J. from wait, | An atten. 
But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? Pope. Burn to the waiſt, and tor the fleet atoue. Dryden. dant 4 one who attends for the accome 


To Walt. v. 2. To grieve audibly ; to WaA.1STCOAT, 2. J. {waift and coat. An modation of others. 


ö expreſs ſorrow. | inner coat; a coat cloſe to the body. [et the drawers be ready with wine and freſh 
= Tom ſhall make him weep and wail, Shakſp Selby leaned out of the coach to (hew his laced | | plafſes; . | 
Um 1. will wvai/ and bowl. ee, inns. 1 Richardſon. | Let 3 eyes, though their tongues 
'WAIL, 3. / Audible ſorrow. | To bf 349 . V. a. wachten, Dutch. ] 5 The lexft tart of pie, Ben Jonſon. 
1 ip Around the woods I, LO expect ; to ſtay for , | By any waiter thete ftolen and ſet by. Bp. Corber. 
3 She ſichs her ſong, which with her zoal7 refound. , Fi e Foes wenn LY 15 Be f | A man hy. fire is a general enemy to all the 
ö Ae | ö Thomſon. | © to blame to be thus waited for. akſpeare. | waiters where you drink, | Tatler, 
3 _Wattinc. . J {from «vail.] - Lamenta- | rg d vi Ion h 82 * they Kill abide, The walters Rand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 
3 tion; moan; audible ſorrow, | my wk e BEST LOOT PRI A, 1 ' none nenn. e. 
. [ | * Other cries amongſt the Frith favour of the Scy- Such courage did the antient heroes ſhew of 37 8 ed gentleman, me 7. from 
3 thian barbariſm z as the lamentations of their burials, | Who, when they might prevent, would wait the AITING wad. wait.) An 
3 with deſpairful outcries, and immoderate 51 2 _ blow, of Biden. WAITING van. upper fſer- 
Phe cxop e with lumentation and mo m— a attend; to accompany with ſubmiſ-] vant, who attends on a lady in her 
which would be increaſed by the weeping and wall- non or reſpect. a 8 chamber. * ö Ne 
ung of them which ſhquld never fee their brethren. He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all He made me mad 


Knolles. | His warlike troops, to war the funeral. Dryden, | To talk fo like a waiting gentlewoman, 


5 Take up wailing for us, that our eyes may run | 3+ To attend as A conſequence of ome- | Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Spalſpeare. 


Jon with tea. | 1 it rw Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowio 
be wailingeof a maiden I recite. ee eee e J.... a eine Lhawrs. 
"Witi.vvi. adj. [from wail and full.) | Pairs luxury, and lawieſscare of ain: Philips, | All he tide time twigs ld * 
Siorrowful; Koch ul. full] Remorſe aud heavineſs of heart Kal wait 83 | rn | 
Sorrow ful; mournful. ; 10. ' ee, By Machiavel, the waiting maid. 
77 Lay lime to tangle her defires | Aad everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion, Rowe, | The waitin 8 þ he be Cowley. 
By 9vail 21 ſonnets, whole compoſed rhimes 46 To watch n Wh 18 | mances. FEE a an 1. 
' Should be full fraught with ſervi VOWS» He is waited for of the ſword, 3 The walhug · mala toi : 
Wy Aſs PE TRL * f Shakſpeare. To Walt. Gs, He | Jos | 4 1 * — hopes icgratlate bertel. 
4 0 ET — | | 0 | ; Swift, 
* 1 \ * jy 4 | 
*. / 1 
4 - % Z 


WA 

Ty WAKE, v. . [wakan, Gothick ; 

pacian, Saxon; avaccten, Dutch, ] 

1. To watch; not to ſleep. 
All night ſhe watch*d, ne onee a- down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her ſad dreriment, 

But praying ſtill did wake, and waking did lament. 
; Spenſer. 
The father waketh for the daughter, and the care 
for her taketh away ſleep. Eccleſtaſticus. 
Thou holdeſt mine eyes waking. Pſalms. 


I cannot think any time, waking or ſleeping, | 


without being ſenſible of it. Lecte. 
Though wiſdom wakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Milton. 
2. To be rouſed from ſleep. 

Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, whereat I wak'd. | 
Milton. 

3. To ceaſe to ſleep. e 
The fiſters awaked from dreams, which flattered 
them with more comfort than their waking would 


<conſent to. . Sidney. 
2 Come, thou powerful God, | wy r from pF 1 th , 

And thy leaden charming rod, en he was waken'd with the noiſe, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake | And ſaw the beaſt ſo mall; | 
1 SE his watchful temples ſhake, s What 's this, quoth he, that gives ſo weak a voice, 

Left he ſhould fleep, and — wake, , Denham. 4 1 Ir "Yo Fs a tr 
4+ To be quick; to be alive. | , 


In the ver. of Jehoſhaphat, 
The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate; 
And there the laſt aſſizes keep, 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dryden, 
3. To be put in action; to be excited. | 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now wak'd. Milton. 
To WAR R. v. a. [peccian, Saxon; wecken, 
Dutch.] | 
&. To rouſe from ſleep, 
They wakedeach other, and I ſtood and heard 
them. EY Shakſpeare. 
Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too long, 
Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his was 
ope. 
2. To excite; to put in motion or action. 
Prepare war; wale up the mighty men, let them 
come up. 
Thine, like Amphion's hand, had wa#'d the | 
ſtone, | 
And from deſtruction call'd the riſing town; 
Nor could he burn ſo faft as thou couldſt build, 
: Prior, 
What you *ve ſaid 
Has wak'd a thought in me which may be 7 
We, 


To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart. 
| Z Prologue to Cato. 
3. To bring to life again, as if from the 
ſleep of death. | 
To ſecond life 
Wak'd, in the renovation of the juſt. 
Ware. 1. /. d the verb.] 
1. The feaſt of the dedication of the church, 
ſormerly kept by watching all night. 
Fill oven full of flawnes, Ginnie paſſe not for 


Milton. 


lleepe, : 
To- morrow thy father his wake-daie will keepe, 


5 Tuſſer. 
The drolling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is any 


World beyond his village, nor gaiety ae that of 


a wake, Government of the Tongue. I The ſpirits of the dead 
* Putting all the Grecian actors down, May wall again; if ſuch things be, thy mother 
And winning at the wake their parſley crown, Appear'd to me laſt night, Shakſpeare, 
| * | Dryden. It then draws near the ſeaſon 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, Wherein the ſpirit is wont to wa/k, Sbalſpeare. 
And have exceſſive doings at their wake, Xing. There were walking ſpirits of the houſe of York, 
2. Vigils; ſtate of forbearing ſleep. as well in Ireland asin England. Davies. 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, Some ſay no evil thing that 2 night, 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim | In fog, or fire, by lake, or —— — 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep: Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt. 
What hath night to do with fleep ? Milton, | That breaks his magick chains at curiew time, 


Wax Bur. adj. [wake and full.] Not 
ſleeping ;z vigilant. | 
\. © Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, | 
And wakefu! watches, ever to abide. Spenſer. 
* - - Why doſt thou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre? go, 
Beſtow thy poppy upon waleful woe, 
Sickneſs ang forrow, whoſe pale lids ne er know Y] 
Vol. II. c | 


[War z. . / [pel, Saxon, a web.] A riſing 


WAI. 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 


All thy fears, 
Thy waleful terrots, and affrighting dreams, 
Have now their full reward. Denbam. 
| Difſembling ſleep, but wakefu! with the fright, 
i The day takes off the pleaſure of the night. 


Dryaen. 
WaA'kEFULNESS. z. / [from wakeful,] 
1. Want of ſleep. | 
Other perfumes are fit to be uſed in burning agues, 
conſumptions, and too much wakefulneſs, Bacon, 
2. Forbearance of ſleep, * ry 
To Wa'xEN. . z. [from wake.] To wake; 
to ceaſe from ſleep; to be rouſed from 
ſleep. ONES 
Early Turnus wal' ning with the lights 


All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight, Dryden. 
To WA'KEN, v. a. | 


We make no longer ſtay; go, walten Eve. 
5 N Milton 0 
2. To excite to action. 
Then Homer's and Tyrtzus' martial muſe 
Waken'd the world, and ſounded loud alarms. 


Roſcommon, 
3. To produce; to excite, 
They introduce | 
Their ſacred ſong, and waker raptures high. 


Milton. 
iller. 
part in the ſurface of cloth. 


To WALK. v. a. [walen, German; peal- 
can, Saxon, to roll, ] 


Fol.) 1. To move by leiſurely ſteps, ſo that one 


foot is ſet down before the other is 
taken up. c 
A man was ſeen walling before the . very 


rs The ſelf-ſame ſun 
At once doth flow and ſwiftly run, 
 Swiftly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds encloſe 
Within one yearly circle's ſpace. . 
| Thus with a double <A in the ſame ſphere, 
| He runs the day and wall the year. Cowley, 
2, It is uſed in the ceremonious language of 
invitation, for come or go. 
Sir, wall In. — 
—[ had rather wwa/k here, I thank you. Sap. 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement, 
What mean you, Cæſar? think you to walk forth? 
Sha#ſpeare. 
Theſe bow'rs as wide as we need walk, Milton, 
4. To move the ſloweſt pace; not to trot, 
allop, or amble. Applied to a horſe. 


5. To appear as a ſpectre. 


No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 
Hack hurtful power oer true virginity, Milton. 

Ia vain the cock has ſummon d ſprights away, [ 
She walls at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. 
Young. 


Wa'KEROBIN, 7. J [arum, Lat.] A plant. 


larendon, | 


_ | 2. Gait; ſtep; manner of moving. 


WAL 
ous or abuſive female tongue; and is till 
in low language retained, « 
As ſhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight ; 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk, Spenſer. 
8. To act in ſleep. 
| When was it ſhe laft wald? 
l have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock 
her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon 't, 
read jt, and retura to bed; yet all this while in « 
moſt faſt ſleep. 1 Shakſpeare, 
9. To range; to be ſtirring, 
Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have 
In them a milder nature than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shakſpeare, 
Ie, To move off; to depart. hn 
When he comes forth, he will make their cow 
and garrans to wall, if he doth no other harm ta 
their perſons. Spenſer, 
11. To act in any particular manner. 
Do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God 


y 3 icah, 
I'M love with fear the only God, and walt 
As in his preſence. Milton, 


12. To travel. 
The Lord hath bleſſed thee; he knoweth thy 
walking through this wilderneſs, Deuteronomy. 
To WALK, v. a. 
I, To paſs through, : 
I do not without danger walk theſe ſtreets. 


| Shalſpeare. 
5 No rich or noble knave 
Shall wall the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 


2. To lead out, for the ſake of air or cxer- 
ciſe: as, he walked his horſe in the 
meadow, | 

WaLs, x. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe. 

Not wa“, by moonlight, without thee, is ſweet. 


Milton. 
Her keeper by her fide, 

Tuo watch her alte, his hundred eyes applied. 
a Dryden. 
Philander uſed to take a wall in a neighbouring 
E | . Addiſon, 
I long to renew our old intercourſe, our morning 
conferences, and our evening walks. Pope. 


Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt ; 


| The walt, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 


The habit mimick, and the mien belie. ryden, 


3. A length of ſpace, or circuit, through 
which one walks. ; 
He uſually from hence to th” palace gate 


4. An avenue ſet with trees. 
He hath left you all his walks, | 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, - 
On that ſide the Tiber. | 
Goodlieſt trees planted with wa/ks and bow'rs, 
Milton, 
5. Way; road; range; place of wandering, 


feeds 
On ſlowly- ſpringing herbs. 'Sandys, 
If that way be your wall, you have not far. 
Milton. 
Set women in his eye, and in his wa/k, 
Among daughters of men the faireſt found, Milton. 
Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry wa/ks above. Dryden. 
That bright companion of the ſun, - 
Whole glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new-born king, 
And now a round of greater years begun, - 
New influence from his walks of light did brivg. 


6. To act on any occaſion, | 
Do you think I'd wva/k in any plot, | | 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of ene, 
And Fulyia come i“ th' rear? 


? 


Ben Fonſon.. 


0 « : 0 : Dryden, 
6. Region; ſpace, 7 1 

anting an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, h 
opened a boundle ee. e ion Jen. 


7. To be in motion. Applied to a clatmor- - 


Shut in their tears, ſhut out their miſeries. Cyaſbatu. 


| Makes it his wa/k Shakſpeares 
She would never miſs one day 
A walk ſo fine, a ſight ſo gay. Prior. 


Shakſpeare, 


The mountains are his wa/ks, who wand'ring © 
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WAI. 


he __ be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who 


me ambitious of treading the great wall of hiſtory. 
SEN 2 Wald, 


7. 2 Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
3. Walk is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, 


or going, of a horſe, way 
In a walk, a horſe liſts two legs of a ſide, one 
' after the other, beginning with the hind leg firſt; as 
ſuppoſe that he leads with the legs on his right fide, 
then he lifts his far hind foot firſt; and in the time 
that he is ſetting it down, which in a ſtep is always 
- ſhort of the tread of his fore foot upon the ſame ſide, 
he lifts his far fore foot, and ſets it down before his, 
near foot, and juſt as he lifts up his near hind foot, 
and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his near fore foot, 
and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he lifts his near 
fore foot, and ſets it down juſt before his far fore 


t. Farrier's Dic. 
WaLxER. 2. . [from wall.] One that 
walks. 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt waller 
in this town. | Sift to Gay. 
May no ſuch vicious wa/kers crowd the _ 

ay. 
WIL EInoTarr. . / A flick which a 


man holds to ſupport him in walking. 
The club which a man of ordinary ſize could not 
lift, was but a wa/king-/aff for Hercules. 
Glanville. 


WALL. »n./. [-val, Welſh ; wallum, Lat. 


pall, Sax. wall, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone, or other ma- 
_ terials carried upward, and cemented 


with mortar ; the fide of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the wall-newt and the 
water-newt, Shakſpeare. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 
And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
Yet ev'n theſe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes with my plaints agree. 
|  Writton, 
Part rife in cryſtal wall or ridge direct. Milton, 
2, Fortification ; works built for defence. 
In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed plu- 
rally, 15 
Wich love's 
walli; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. Shakſpeare. 
General, the walls are thine : 


light wings did I o'erperch theſe 


Witneſs the world, that 1 create thee here \ 


My lord and maſter. Shakſpeare. 
A prey | | 
To that proud city, whoſe high walls chou ſaw'ſt 
Left in confuſion. Milton. 
4 ruſh undaunted to defend the alla. Dryden. 
3. To take the wall, To take the upper 
place ; not to give place, ö 
I will zake be wall of any man or maid of Mon- 
ue's. Shakſpeare. 
When once the poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove: 


And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of ove. 


To WALL, v. 4. {from the noun.] 


Prior, 


2, To encloſe with walls, 


There „ a piece of ground, which, Birſa 
call a 
From the bull's hide they firſt inclos'd and wwall'd. 
1 . Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. 


The walled towns to work my greater woe: 
The, foreſt wide is fitter to reſound | 
The hollow echo of my careful cries, Spenſer. 


” 
* 
3 


Hlis council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter 


ef ſome good walled town. Bacon, 


"The Spaniards caſt themſelves continually into | 


zoundels, their ſtrongeſt ſhips wwa/ling in the reſt. 


The terror of his name, that aua lle us in 


From danger. am. 


A bird. | Ainſworib. 
Wa'LLET. 2. % [pealhan, to travel, Sax.] 
1. A bag in which the neceſſarics of a tra- 

veller are put z a knapfack, 


Wa LLCRER'PER, 2. / ¶ bicus Martius, Lat.] | 


1 


0 


| 


| 


1 


Bacon, | 


1 


an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. 


"Ng 


WAL 
Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down 


his wallet, and ſpread his ca in order to repoſe 
himſelf upon it. | pov Addiſon, 
2, Any thin protuberant and ſwagging. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dewlapt like bulls; whoſe throats had hanging at 


the 
Mallet. of fleſh ? Shakſpeare. 
WarLv'E. n, . from wall andeye.] A 
diſeaſe in ihe chryſtalline humour of the 
eye; the glaucoma. | 
Wa'lLtyeD, adj. [wall and eye,] Hav- 
ing white eyes. | 


all-eyed ſlave | whither wouldſt thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? | 


Shakſpeare. 
WA'LLFLOWER., 2. . 8 Latin.] 
A ſpecies of ſtockgilliflower. 


Wa'LLFRUIT. 2. / Fruit which, to be 
ripened, muſt be planted againft a wall. 


To wallfruit and garden plants there cannot be | 
a worſe enemy than ſnails. Mortimer, 


To WA'LLOP. v. 2. | pealan, to boil, Sax.] 
To boil. 
Wa 'Lovse, z. /. [cimex, Latin.) An 
inſe& ; a bug. Ainſworth, 


To WA'/LLOW, v. #. [walugan, Goth, 


palpian, Sax, ] 
1. To move heavily and elumſily. 
Part, huge of bulk ! ; 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, | 
Te the ocean. Milton. 


2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 
filthy. | 
Gird thee with ſackcloth, and wva//ow thyſelf in 
aſhes. | Feremiab, 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed 
in their own blood, | nolles. 
A boar was wallowing in the water, when a 
horſe was going to drink. L' Eftrange. 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or groſs 
vice. : . 
God ſees a man wallowing in his native impu- 
rity, delivered over as an abſolute captive to fin, pol- 
luted with its guilt, and enſlaved by its power; and 
in this moſt loathſome condition fixes upon _ as 
outh, 


Wa'LLow. 2. /. [from the verb.] A kind 
of rolling walk. 


One taught the toſs, and one the French new | 


allow ; 


W 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſign'd. 


Dryden. 
WalLx v'E. 2. / [adiantum album, Lat.] 


An herb. Ainſcwortbh. 
WALLWoa r. 2. /. {ebulum, Latin.] A 
plant, the ſame with dwarf. elder, or 
dane wort. | 
WALNVr. 2. / [palh hnura, Saxon; aux 
juglans, Lat.] A tree and fruit. 


he characters are, it hath male flowers, or kat- | 


kins, which are produced at remote diſtances from 
the fruit on the ſame tree; the outer cover of the 
fruit is very thick and green, under which is a rough 
hard ſhell, in which the fruit is incloſed, ſurrounded 
with a thin ſkin: the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes ; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated 
or Fringed. The ſpecies are, 1. The common wal- 


nut 2. The large French walnut. 3. The thin- 


ſhelled walout. 4. The double walnut. 5. The 
late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-ſhelled walnut. 7. 
The Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian black 
walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. g. The hickery, 


. "Tis a cockle, or a wva/nut«ſhell; 
A knack, a toy. | 
Help to ſearch my houfe this one time; it I tind 
not what I ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jealous as 
Ford, that ſearcheth a hollow walnut for his wife's 
leman, Shak 


WM: 
/ 


| 


or white Virginian walnut. 10. The ſmall hickery, | 
or white Virginian walnut. | Miller. 


Shakſpeare, | 


4 are. | 
Some woods have the veins ſmooth, as fir, and 
walnut, 18 


WAN 
WALT RON. 2. . | 
The morſe; or waltron, is called the ſea-horſe, 
| | » Woodward, 
To Wa'mBLr. wv. 2. Iwemmelen, Dutch. 
To roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is 
uſed of the ſtomach. 


A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualmt 
of a wwambling ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. 

| Tae. 

Wax. adj, I pann, Saxon; gwar, weakly, 

Welſh.] Pale, as with ſickneſs; languid 

of look. | : 

Sad to view his viſage pale and ware, 
Who erſt in flowers of freſheſt youth was clad, 


| Spenſer, 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty. 
Why ſo pale and wan, fond lover? 
Pr'ythee, why fo pale ? 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail? | Suckling, 
Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blaſted ſtars look ” _ 
Hon, 


Sballſpeare. 


How chang'd from him, 
Companion of my arms | how wan, how dim, 
How faded all thy glories ! Dryden, 


Wan, for won; the old preterit of vir. 
And thoſe with which ch“ Eubæan young man 
wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. 
| — Spenſer, ” 
Th' report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 
In that moſt famous field he with the emperor war, 
; Drayton. 
He wan the king with ſecrecy and diligence 
but chiefly becauſe he was his old ſervant in his leſs 
fortunes. - Bacon. 
WanD. 2. /. [vaand, Daniſh.] 
1. A ſmall Rick, or twig; a long rod. 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel d me certain wandt. 
K Shakſpeare, 
With a whip or wand if you ſtrike the air, the 
ſharper and quicker you ſtrike it, the louder ſound it 
giveth. 0 | 1 Bacon. 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton, 
A child runs away laughing with good ſmart 
blows of a wand on his back, who would have cried 
for an unkind word, Locke, 
2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe, 
Though he had both ſpurs and ward, they ſeemed 
rather marks of ſovereignty, than inſtruments of pu- 
niſhment. | Sidney, 
He held before his decent ſteps a filver ward, 


7 - Milton, 
3. A charming rod. 
Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this «vand, _ 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter. Milton. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand 
His other wav'd a long divining wand. Dryden. 
To WAND RR. v. 1, [pandnian, Saxon; 
awandelen, Dutch.] 
1. To rove; to ramble here and there; 
to go without any certain courſe. It 
hath always a ſenſe either evil or flight, 


and imports either idleneſs, vitiouſneſs, 
or miſery. 

I have no will to wander forth of doors. Shak/p. 

I will go loſe myſelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city. 
S akſpeare. 

The old duke is baniſhed ;' four loving lords have 
put themſelves into exile with him, whoſe revenues 
enrich the new duke; therefore he gives them good 
leave to wander. Shakſpearts 
FAR Then came wand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
| Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud. 
| 0 | Sbalſpeare. 
They wandered about in ſheeps and goats tkins: 
; Hebrews. 


* n 
Let them wandir up and down for meat, 
Pſalms. 


Bacon. | 


J * i 6 
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WAN WAN WAN 


From this nuptial bow'r Land and trade ever will ther, | wanting, or imperſect, ſo much warts in the ĩimi- 
How ſhall I part, * whither wander . Fa TY and 1 ot 14. N e Kit Et 15. 1 Dryden. 
Into a lower world? illon. er waining form no longer ſhall incite il : i | 
They givg, the reins to wand"ring thoughts, Envy in — deſire "> galley 6g Rowe, 2, To fail; Fa be ane Ys «(oft 
Till, by their own perplexities involy'd, Wants. 2. J. from the verb ] Nor ſhall . to the work thou enterpri Mil, 
They ravel more. Milton. | | De af 1 2 25 Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. iltor, 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my | * Creale ot the moon. Though England is not wvanting. in a learned 
. 2. | The ſowing at the wane of the moon is thoughtto | nobility, yet unhappy circumſtances have confined 
praiſe ; 71 make the c = ſound NY B. me to 122 ch — Dryden 
| zhts di trays. orn lound. Bacon. a narrow choice. den. 
But my fixt thoughts my wand ing eye 1 - 5 Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full of 1 Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore. e moon, are ſtronger and larger than thoſe that are o time ſhall find me 4vantirg to my truth. 
Dryden. brought torth in the Wanes Bacon. Dryden. 
Virgil introduces his Æneas in Carthage, before T0 - fair Diana's caſe; 8 will never be without enemies, = 
he brings him to Laurentum; and even after that he or all aſtrologers maintain, thoſe enemies be wvanting in endeavours to expoſe 
4 he kioed F Evand Ys Each night a bit drops off her face it to the contempt of mankind. Rogers, 
wanders to the kingdom of Evander. Dryden, Wh c me b 0 { 
2. To deviate ; to go aſtray. en mortals ſay ſhe's in her wane. Swift, | Several are againſt his ſevece uſage of you, and 


. ASTERE e ee we would be glad oc ince the reſt o 
o let me not wand from thy commandments. | * Decline; diminution ; declenſion. glad of an occaſion to convince t £ 


Pſalms. You're caſt upon an age in which the church is in | their error, if you will not be waning to a 

14 its æwane. \ + South. 2 Wwifh. 

Ti * - V ” & A . P : 

9 . W e NG. 2. J. Jaw teeth. Ainſworth, | 3. To be miſſed; to be not had. 
The nether flood Wax NED. adj, [from wan,] Turned 1, A OY EY ri; he flew, ind 
Runs diverſe, wand'ring many a famous _ arr and faint-coloured, & | 83 _ | * 0 4 8 
| iltons $ it not monſtrous that this player here Lk f | . 
Thoſe few cfcap'd But in a fiction, in a dream of or del a | —_— N I . 
Famine and anguiſh will at laſt conſume, - 


Could force his ſoul fo to his own conceit, 


Wand" ring that wat'ry deſert. Milton. | That, from her working, all his viſage wann'd? | WANT. u. . 

See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, | Shatſpeare. | 1. Need, | 
And wander roads unſtable not their own. Gay. | WalNNESS. 2. J. [from wan,] Paleneſs; It infers the good 5 | 

WAND ERER. 7. he [from ewander, | Rover 5 languor. By Lens e ee _ 8 0 Millor. 
ents ſhould diſtingui t the t 

rambler. 5 To WANT, v. 4. pana, Saxon. e ele, . whe oem e * 
* for wy you oh - 1 80 far, 1. To be without ſomething fit or neceſ- | Herelearnthegreat unreal anni to feign) | 
But * — se are | fary. | | Vopleaſing truths here mortify the vain. Savage. | 

berge — MET = 3 7 Ben Jonſon Hant no money, fir ſohn ; you ſhall want none. | Ev'n to brute beaſts his righteous care extends, 

He here to every thirſty 8 e 5 : | Shakſpeare. | He feels their ſuff rings, and their events be friends. 
By ly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. A man to whom God hath given riches, ſo that Harte, 


: he wanteth nothing for his ſoul of all that he de- Defici 
The whole people is a race of ſuch merchants as * * 2. ciency. 
are wanderers by profeſſion, and at the ſame time brech, yet God giveth him not power to eat thereof, This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, 


are i i offices Ecelgſiaſtes. but of judgment. 1 
are in all places incapable of lands or | S nefator. | | Smells do moſt of them want names. Locle. One objeRion to Civita Vecchia is, 3 
Taſte, that eternal wanderer, which flies 2. To be defective in ſomething. is not wholeſome 3 this proceeds from want of in- 
From head to ears, and now from eats to eyes. Nor can this be, habitants, Addiſon, 
| Pope, But by fulfilling that which thou did'ſt want, The blood flows through the veſſels, by the exceſs 
Wa'nDERING. 2. /; [from wander. Obedience to the law. Milton, of che force of the heart above the incumbent prei- 
1. Uncertain peregrinati on 3. To fall ſhort of : not to contain. ſure, which in fat people is exceſſive ;, and as want 
, f Nor think, though men were none of a due quantity of motion of the fluids increaſeth 
He aſks the god, what new appointed home 8 * , : : 
e Pad wy who Ua i 1 That heav'n would want ſpectators, God wane | fat, the diſeaſe is the cauſe of itſelf, - Arbuthnor, 
ould end his wand rings, and his toi yp” war | praiſe. Milton. Wants of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 
2. Aberration : miſtaken way. | . 4 To be without not to have, | One learns to liſp, another ap to lee. Youngs 
If any man's eagerneſs of glory has made him By deſcending from the thrones above, Zo The ſtate of not having. 
overſee the way to it, let him now recover his wan- | Thoſe happy places thou haſt deign'd a while You ſhall have no reaſon to complain of me, for 
— , Decay of Pie. To want, and honour theſe, Milton, | want of a generous diſdain of this world. Pope. 
i. Ei reainny; want of being fret e fte dig ws hare nt writes © . Poss, penury ; indigencs 
A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts I wan! the uſe of ſight. J Dryden and Lee. | Nothing is ſo hard for thoſe who abound in riches, 
would do great ſervice to the ſtudious. Locke, The unhappy never want ins Riohard as to conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 
When a right knowledge of ourſelves enters into 4 e ur” pag a An 
3 3 ee. be AK 5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 5. [pand, Saxon.] A mole. 


. | It-hath cauſed a great irregularity in our calendar A kind of hare reſembling a wart in his feet, 
9 of ee 1 and wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be | and a cat in his tail. Heylix. 


4 i htl d. ö . * 8 . 
To WANE. v. u. [panian, to grow leſs, 1. e to their ſhades retire OP *| Wa'xTON, adj, [This word is derived by 


Saxon. ] | Thoſe mw ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and | Aw om Want one, a 177 125 woman 
1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Applied reams requfe, I that wants a companion, This etymo- 
to th 5 + op poſed to wax. PP! And vey a cooling breeze of wind to fan my raging logy, however odd, Junius ſilently 
The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon | God, 8 things intuitively Fe on | adopts, Skinner, who had more acute. 
good reaſon obſerves the waxing, and * of 1 want helps; he neither ſtands in need of logick, neſs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but 
moon. 11. ſes it. we. . 
Waning moons their ſettled periods keep, NE...” Baker, | offers nothing better.] 


| : 46. Towiſh; to long; to deſire. 1, Laſcivious; libidinous ; lecherous ; luſt. 
To ſwell the billows, and ferment the deep. 77 2 1 come, wegn dog Phaeton, ful. fo | x 
N r bran, ny @ poook 
My ſon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo. Addiſon. 8 8 


3 2. To decline; to ſink. 
5 A lady far more beautiful 


Than any woman in this wwaining age Sbalſpeare. | Men who want to get a woman into their power, 4 1 88 rites ons _ 
a 1 will interchange ſeldom ſcruple the means. Richardſon, X , As Hd Net bans 
My 8 for Hen! gd crown. Shakſp. | Ty WANT. v. 1. | 2. Licentious; diſſolute. 
our father were a foo | | . My plenteous j 
| To gire thee all; and in his waining age u. To be wanted ; to be improperly abſent ; | unos in fulnefs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
5 Set ſoot under thy table. Shakſpeare, | not to be in ſufficient quantity, In drops of ſorrow. T $, 
- | In theſe confines lily have I lurk'd, Nor did there tun cornice or freeze, Milton. Men grown wanton by proſperit bi" 3 
4 To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shakſpe | Finds wealth were 'tis,beſtows it where it wants; | Study'd new arts of luxury and — Roſcommon, 
4 Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants, Denbam. X | „„ 
che waining time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Motton. | We have the means in gur hands, and nothing | 3* Frolickſome gay; ſportive ; Airy. 
I'm waining in his favour, yet 1 love him. but the application of them is wanting, Atdjſon, } , As flies to wanton boys, we are to thy — 335 
N ST E den. As in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find They kill us for their ſport. Shakſpeare, 
"7 You ſaw but ſorrow in its waining form, | What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. Note a wild and wanton herd, 
A working ſea remaining from a ſtorm; Pope. | Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, ; 
* When the now weary waves roll o'er the we The deſign, the diſpofition, the manners, and the | | ' Fetching mad hounds. | Shalſocarcs 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aſleep, Dr * | thoughts, are all before it ; where any of thoſe are 1 e 
To A ; b | 1 5 2 
* 4 


WAN 
How ye ſollow my diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye! and how fleek and wanton 
X' appear, in every thing may bring my tuin. 
FE hakſpeare. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold; 
The flow'rs do fade, and waror fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields, 
4. Looſe; unreſtrained. 
How does your tongue grow wanton in wy 1 ! 


Raleigb. 


- 


Quick and irregular of motion. 
30 = as a veil down to the ſlender waiſt 

Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 1225 

Diſhevell'd, but in wanton ringlets way'd, 


As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 
6. Luxuriant; ſuperfluous. 
What we by day lop overgrown, 


One night or two with <varto# growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton, 
Women richly gay in gems and wanton dreſs. 
| N Milton. 
7. Not regular; turned fortuitouſly, 
The quaint mazes in the warten green, 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſnable. Millon. 
Wa'xTON. z. /. | 
1. A laſcivious perſon; a ſtrumpet; a 
whoremonger. 
To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch, 
And to Seite her chaſte. Shakſpeare. 
An old wanton will be doating upon women, 
when he can ſcarce ſee without ſpectacles. South. 
2. A trifler ; an ioſignificant flutterer, 
Ms Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, filken wanton, brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
'And find no check ? 0 
Paſs with your beſt violence; | 
I am afraid you make a wanton of me. Shakſpeare, 
3. A word of flight endearment. 
Peace, my wantont; he will do 
More than you can aim unto. | Ben Jonſon. 
To WAN TOR. v. x. [from the noun, ] 
1. To play laſciviouſly, 
He from his guards and midnight tent 
Diſguis'd o'er hills and vallies went 
To wanton with the ſprightly dame, 
And in his pleaſure loſt his fame. Prior. 
2. To revel; to play. In Otway it may 
be an adjeRtive. 
Oh ! I heard him war!or in his praiſe; 

Speak things of him might charm the ears. Ofway. 
Nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 


% 


er virgin fancies. Milton. 
O ye muſes! deign your bleſs'd retreat, 
Where Horace wantons at your ſpring, 
And Pindar ſweeps a bolder ſtring. Fenton, 


To move nimbly and irregularly. 
AN rox Tr. adv. [from wanton. | 
. Eiviouſly ; frolickſomely ; gayly ; ſpor- 
tively ; careleſly, | 


Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe 


And oft inifles the ſhore, as wwartonly ſhe flows, 
Tt * Drayton, 
Thou doſt but try 


how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that monſter which thou would appear : 
But do not warntonly fny paſſion move, ; 
1 pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 
Wa'nTONNEss, 2. / [from w nan. 
1. Laſciviouſneſs; lechery. 
The ſpirit of wartormeſe is ſcar d ou 


Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the vio- 
lence of the one, nor the N of the other, 
; ever died a victim at any of their altars. Souib. 
2. Sportiveneſs; frolick ; humour. 

| As fad as night, ; 
Only for zvantonne/+, 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay; 
Our hearts may bear its lender chaig N: 
As flow'ry bands in wartonneſs are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and ateyening tory, Pope. 
- 3+ Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint. 
The tumults threatened to abuſe all acts of grace, 
- » ang turn them into warrouneſi, Ling Charles, 


* 


t of bim. 8 


% K * 


| 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare, 


n 
Shakſpeare. | 


1 


WAR 
antenngſt and pride | 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace 
Wa'ntwir, 2, 

fool ; an idiot, | 
Such a wartwit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. Shatſpeare. 
WAN TT. 2. /. [1 know not whence de- 


which the load is bound upon the horſe; 
a ſureingle. 1 


A panel and warty, pack-ſaddle and ped 
Wich line to fetch nr, n er. 


War ED. adj. [Of this word I know not 
the original, ex that to avhape, to 
ſhock, or dejet, is found in Spenſer; 
from which the meaning may be gather- 
ed.] Dejeted; cruſhed by miſery. 

This makes the waped widow wed again. Shak/. 

Wa'eENTARKE. 2. J. [from pœpun, Saxon, 
and ale; wwapentakium, wapentagium, 
low Latin. 3 by 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hun- 

. dred: as, upon a meeting for that purpoſe, they 

touched each other's weapons, in token of their 
fidelity and allegiance; Cowell, 

Hundred ſigniſieth a hundred pledges, which 
were under the command and affurance of their 
alderman ; which, as I ſuppoſe, was alſo called a 
 Wwapentake; ſo named, of touching the weapon or 
 ſpearof their alderman, and ſwearing to follow him 
faithfully, and ſerve their prince truly. But others 
think that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or 
boroughs. | Spenſer. 


| 


1. War may be defined the exerciſe of vio. 
lence . ſovereign command againſt 
withſtanders; force, authority, and re- 
ſiſtance, being the eſſential parts thereof. 
Violence, limited by authority, is ſuf. 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed from robbery, and 
the like outrages; yet, conliſting in re- 
lation towards others, it neceſſarily re- 
quires a ſuppoſition of refiſtance, whereby 
the force of war becomes different from 
the violence inflicted upon ſlaves or yield- 


—_ — 


ing malefactors. Raleigh. 
On, you nobleſt Engliſh, | 
Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof. 

| a Shakſpeare. 


After a denunciation or indiction of war, the 2var 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but 
left at large. | Bacon. 

I ſaw the figure and armour of him that headed 
the peaſants in the war upon Bern, with the ſeveral 
weapons found on his followers. Addiſon. 


2, The inſtruments of war, in poetical 


language, | 
S Ihe god of love inhabits there, ; 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war, Prior. 
3. Forces; army. Poetically, | 
Oa th? embattled ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war. Milton. 
4. The profeſſion of arm. 
Thine almighty woid leapt down from heaven, as 
a fierce man of war into the midſt of a land of 
deſtruction. . e Wiſdom. 
5. Hoſtility ; ſtate of oppoſition; act of 


' © oppoſition, 
170 Duncan's horſes 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, as they wond 
Make war with man. Sbatſpeare. 
To WaR. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 
war; to be in a ſtate of hoſtility. 


Wos (his a face 
To be 
Wh 


d againſt the warring winds? Shabſp. 
| ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 
That fiud ſuch cruel battle here within? 


* 


| 


- 


Shabſp 


- 


| Milton. [ 
. [want and avit.] A 


rived.) A broad girth of leather, by 


| 


Wax. 2. . [ werre, old Dut. guerre, Fr.] 


* 


Maki 5 with God, for you mult die, my 


* 


WAR 
Have you that holy feeling in your ſoul, 
To counſel me to make my peace with God; 
And are you yet to your own ſouls ſo blind, 
That you will war with God by mutd'ring me? 
ON . = Shakſpeare, 
2 Samuel. 
This charge | commit unto thee, fon Timothy, 
that thou by them mighteſt uur a good warfare. 
N | . : # I Timothy, 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the 
Britons, but in no wiſe to war upon the French. 
Bacon, 
undo; 


He teacheth my hands to war. 


We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' 
Wich new diſeaſes on ourſelves we war, 
And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. Denne, 
| His next deſign : 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And war on Theſeus. Dryden. 
To the iſland of Delos, by being reckoned a 
ſacred place, nations warring with one another 
reſorted with their goods, and traded as in a neutral 
country. N Arbutbnot. 


To War. Vs 2. To make War upon. Not 
uſed. In Spenſer it is probably falſely 


printed for avarraid. 


And them long time before great Nimrod was, 
That firſt the world with ſword and fire evarred. 


| | Spenſer 
Io them the ſame was render'd, to the end, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend, Dazie!, 
To Wa'RBLE. wv, a. [werber, old Teuto- 
nick; awervelen, German, to twirl, or 
turn round. | | 
1. To quaver any found. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmuis, warbling tune his praiſe. 


2 — 
— 


— 


— 


* 


| Miltons 
2. To cauſe to quaver. 
Follow me as I fing, 
And touch the warb/ed firing, Milton. 


3. To utter muſically. 
She can thaw the numbing ſpell, 
If ſhe be right invok'd with warbled ſong. Milton. 
To WARBLE. v. 1. 
1. To be quavered. | 
Such ſtrains ne er warble in the linnet's throat. 


— 


— 


2. To be uttered melodiouſly, 
A plaining ſong plain finging voice requires, 
For wardling notes from inward cheeripg flow. 
| | Sidne 
There birds reſort, and in thelt kind thy praiſe 
Among the branches chant in war#/izg lays. 
| Witton. 


þ 


3. To ſing. 18 | 
. that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or 

ew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things ſmil'd, 


; - Milton, 
She ward6/cd in her throat, 
And tun'd her voice to many a merry note, 

But indiſtinR. ATE 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings _ 

High airs attemper d to the vocal ftrings ; 

Whilſt warb/ing to the varied ſtrain advance 

Two ſprigheiy youths to form the bounding danee. 
W Pope 


, [from award&e.] Anger; 


—_ 


* 4 
Wa'RBLER, 2. 
a ſongſter. 

Hark! on ev'ry bough, 

In lulling trains, the ſeather'd warblers 


woo. 
| Ticket, 
Warp, A fyllable much uſed as an affix 
in compoſition, as heawerrward, with 
tendency to heaven; Þitherward, this 
way; from peand, Saxon: it notes ten- 
dency 10 or from. 1 8 0 3 
f the arbour, the faw 


Before ſhe could come to 
walking from her-ward a man in ſhepherdiſh ap- 
7 1 Sidney 
To Warp, v. 4. [peanbian, Saxon; ware; 
| Dutch; garder, French] 
. To guard; to watch. 


4 * 


WAR 


He marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he found faſt ſhut ; ne living wight 
To wrd the ſame, nor anſwer comer's call. 
TODD 8 Sk Spenſer, 
2. To defend; to protect. 
Tell him it was a hand that ward-d him 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it. SHH. 
To fence off; to obſtruct or turn aſide 
any thing miſchievous. It is now uſed 
with F, lefs elegantly. 
Not once the baton lift his armed hand 
To firike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid ſeem'd in arms to ſtand, 
No way to ward or ſhun her blows he tries. 
Fairfax, 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
| Daniel, 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement ſlow, 
Or to revenge or ward the coming blow 
Stood doubting; and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Recciv'd the ſteel bath'd in his brother's _ 
n. 


The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Addifor. 

The proviſion of bread for food, cloathing to Toward 
off the inclemency of the air, were to be firſt looked 
alter, | Woodward. 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of 
warding off the force of objections, and of diſ- 
covering and repelling the ſubtle tricks of ſophiſters, 


Watts. 


. 
py 


To WARD. D. Ha 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. To act upon the defenſive with a 
weapon. | 
So redoubling her blows, drove the ſtranger to no 
other ſhift than to ward and go back. Sidney. 

Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they. wear, 

And on-their warding arms light bucklers bear, 


Dryden. 
Wap. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Watch; act of guarding. 
Still when ſhe ſtept he kept both watch or ward, 
pen ſer. 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward; 
Girt in her ſaoguine gown, by night and day 


Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. | 


Dryden. 
2. Garriſon; thoſe who are intruſted to 
keep a place. 


By reaſon df theſe two forts, though there be but | 


ſmall wards.left in them, there are two good towns 
now grown,. which ate the greateſt ſtay of both 
thoſe two countries. Spenſer. 
| Th? aſſieged caſtles ward 
Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightly maintain. Sperſer, 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 
Thou know'ſt my old ward; here I lay, and 
thus I bore my point. Shakſpeare. 
Come from thy ward, 
For I can here diſarm: thee with this ſtick. S4. 
Now by proof it ſhall appear, 
Whether thy — are ſharper, or my ſpear, 
At this I threw: for want of other ward, 
He lifted up his hand his front to guard. Dryden. 
4. Fortreſs ;- ſtrong hold. 

She dwells ſecurely on the excelleney of her 
honour. Now could ] come to her with any detec- 
tion in my hand, I could drive her from the ward 
of her purity, her reputation, and a thouſand other 
her deſences, which now are too ſtrongly embattled 
againſt me. Shakſpeare. 


5, [warda, law Lat.] Diſtrit of a town. 
hroughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 
Dealing an equal ſhare to every ward. 
6, Cuſtody ; confinement. ' 
That wretched creature,, being. deprehended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. Hooke 


7. 
Stopt there was his toa veh' ment ſpeech with 


ſ ed, 
And he (ine cloſe to ward from whence he ſtood. 
Daniel. 


J. The part of a lock, which, correſpond-. 
to the proper key, binders any other | 


ing 


_ from opening its 


WAR 


_ a the key-hole turns 
Th intricate wards, and ey'ry bolt and bar; 
Milton. 


there ſeveral inventions in the making and contriv- 
ing their wards, or guards, aon. 
The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward 
to ward by the ſame wiſdom. Grew. 
8. One in the hands of a guardian. 
The king cauſeth bring up his wards, but be- 
| ſtoweth no more of their rents upon them than is 
uſeful, Drummond. 
You know our father's ward, 
The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace? 


Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, 
Compell'd to wed before ſhe was my ward. Dryden. 

When, ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 

Titles of honour, and privileges, the rich and 
the great can never deſerve, unleſs they _— 
them for the protection of theſe, the true war 4 
and children of God. F Sprat, 
9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 

I muſt attend his majeſty's command, to whom 
I am now in ward, evermore in ſubjeQion, Shak/. 

Lewis the eleventh of France haviog much 
abated the greatneſs and power of the peers, would 
ſay, that he had brought the crown out of ward. 
x © : Bacon, 

10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 

wards and marriages of gentlemen's children ſhould 
be in the diſpoſal of any of thoſe lords. 


WAR DEN. 2. / [waerden, Dutch, ] 
1. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer, 
The warden of apothecaries hall. 
3. Warden of the cinque ports. 
A magiſtrate that has the juriſdiction of thoſe 
havens in the eaſt part of England, commonly 
called the cinque ports, or five havens, who has 
there all that jurtfdiction which the admiral of 
England has in places not exempt. The reaſon 
why one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned to theſe 
havens ſeems to be, becauſe, in reſpect of their 
ſituation, they formerly required a more vigilant care 
than other havens, being in greater danger of inva- 
ſion by our enemies. E Cowell. 
4. [pyrum volemum, Latin. I know not 
whence denominated.] A large pear. 
Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike be ſet, 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and wardexs great. 


May. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak'd, ſome 


crys King. 
Wa'rDER, 2. J. [from avard.] 
1. A keeper; a guard. | 
Upon thoſe gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, ſelly flew ' 
Thoſe warders ftrange, and all that elſe he met. 
Spenſer. 
Where be theſe wwarders, that they wait not here? 
Opea the gates. Shakfpeare, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 


down, 


Though caftles topple on their warders heads. 


Shakſpeare. 
The warders of the gate but ſcarce Aale 


Th? unequal combat, aud reſiſt in vain,” Dryden, 


: Garth, 


* hd * 


— 


arms forbade fight. 


Tn Ss when there was nothipg could have 
al 


O, when the king did throw his warder down, 


WarDMOTE. #. /. [peand. and mov, or 
zemot, Sax, wardemotus, low Lat.] A 
meeting ; a court held in each ward or 
diſtrict in London, for the direction of 
their affairs. 5 

Wa'zDROBE, 2. /. garderobe, Fr. garde. 

toba, low Lat.] A room where clothes 

| are kept, , 9 


— 


As there are locks for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are |. 


Is it ſo guarded that you could not love het? Otwway. | 


It is alſo inconvenient, in Ireland, that the 


Spenſer. | 


And think, perchance, they Il ſell. 


2. A truncheon by which an officer of 


£ 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, | | 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw. Sh. 


* 


D ̃ h ̃⁵—ͤ do tr 


WAR 
The third had of their wardrobe cuſtody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
IT be plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away, Spenſer. 
I will kill all his coats, 8 
J'll murder all his we piece by piece, | 
Until I meet the king. Shatkſpeare, 
Behold, OE 
What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, 
To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted ſpouſe, 
| ä Dryden. 
It would not be an impertinent deſign to make 
a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where you 
ſhould ſee togas and tunicas, the chalmys and tta- 
bea, and all the different veſts and ornaments fa 
often mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors. 
Adaiſon. 
Wa'rDSHI1P. 2. J [from ward.] 
1. Guardianſhip. 
By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived, the ſums 
for reſpe& of homage be encreaſed, and the profits 
of wardſbipt cannot but be much advanced. Bacon, 


2. Pupillage ; ſtate of being under ward. 


themſelves from the ward ſhi ps of tumults. 
3 King Charles, 
Ware. The preterit of wear, more fre. 
quently a ore. 2. 
A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke, 
Ware, adj, [for this we commonly ſay 
aware, | | 


againſt, | | 
The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that 
he is not ware of him. Matthew, 
2, Cautious; wary. | 
What man ſo wiſe, what earthly wit ſo ware, 
As to deſcry the crafty cunning train ; 
By which deceit doth maſk. in vizor fair. Spenſer. 
Bid her well be ware and ſtill ere. tom, 


To WARE, v. 2. To take heed of; to 
beware. 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 
Then ware a riſing tempeſt on the main. Dryden. 


Was. . J. [pann, Sax. augere, Dutch; 
| wara, Swediſh.] Commonly ſomething 
| to be ſold, 


Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt *vares, - 


Shakſpzares 
If the people bring. ware or any victuals to ſell, 
that we would not buy it. | Nehemiah 


I know thou whole art but. a ſhop-- 
Of toys and trifles, traps and ſnares, 
To take the weak, and make them ſtopz 
Yet art thou falſer than thy wares. Ben Jonſon. 
Why ſhould my black thy love impair ? 
Let the dark ſhop commend the «ware. Cleawveland, 
London, that vents of falſe ware ſo much ſtore, 
In no ware deceives us more. Cue. 
He turns himſelf to other warrt which he finds 
your markets take off. Lacie. 


WanETUT. a [ware and full.] Cau- 
tious; timorouſly prudent. 
WaA'REFULNESS: 7, 
Cautiouſneſs, Obſolete. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 

He met her full; but full of warefulneſs, Sidney, 
Wa'kEHOUSE. 2. / [ware and bone. 
ſtorehouſe of a | 4 A 


His underſtanding is only the warehouſe of other 
men's lumber, I mean falſe and unconeluding reaſon- 
ings, rather than a repoſitory. of. truth for his own 

- uſe, 

She had never more ſhi 

of merchandiſe in her 


ps at ſea, greater quantities 


warepau/es, than at preſent... 


SIS s £4: She the big warehouſe built, 
RNais'd. the ſtrong 2 ax N 9 fe N 


WaRETLESs. adj. {from aware.)  Uncau« 
tious; unwary, Spenſer, 


0 
* 


* 


Wa'rzLy. adv, [from au.! W 
3 cautioully ; timorouſly,” + UTE * 


The houſes ſued out their livery, and redeemed 


Lecke, 


1. Being in expectation of; being provided 


% [from avareful.] 


% 


WAR 


bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 


And with continual watch did ware/y _ f | 


þ er. 
War ARE. 2. J. [war and fare.] Valli. 
tary ſervice; military life; ſtate of con- 
teſt and ſolicitude. | 
: In the wilderneſs 
He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I ſend him forth 
To conquer fin and death . Milton. 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe. Milton. 
' Tully, when he read the Tactics, was thinking 
on the ba 
ledge of warfare is thrown away on a general who 
does not make uſe of what he knows. Dryden. 
The ſtate of chriſtians, even when they are not 
actually perſecuted, is a perpetual Rate of e e 
and voluntary ſufferings, Atterbury. 
The ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe miſ- 
carriages an our chriſtian warfare to the power ot 
three enemies. | Rogers. 
To Wa'rFarm, v. „. [from the noun.] 
To lead a military life, | 
That was the only amulet, in that credulous war- 
| Ws age, to eſcape dangers in battles. Camden. 
ARHABLE. adj. "4 bi and habile, from 
habilis, Lat. or able. | Military; fit for 
War. 
The weary Britons, whoſe warbable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 
With wretehed miſeties and woeful ruth, 
Were to-thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Spenſer. 
Wa'kILY. adv. [from avary.] Cautioully; 
with timorous prudence ;z with wile fore. 
thought, 
The chafge thereof unto a courteous ſprite 
Commended was who thereby did attend, 
And warily awaited day and night, 


” 
. r 


From other covetous fiends it to defend. Spenſer. 
The change of laws, _— concerning matters | 
of religion, muſt be wwari/y proceeded in. Hooker. + 


$0 rich a prize could not ſo 4varily be fenced, | 
but that Portugals, French, Engliſh, and now of 
late the Low Countrymen, have laid in their own 
| barns part of the Spaniards harveſt. Heylin. 
They ſearched.diligently, and concluded —_ 
FE rat. 
It will concern a man to treat conſcience all) 
and warily, by ſtill obſerving what it commands, 
but eſpecially what it forbids. South, 
Wa'rinzss. 2. / [from wary. ] Caution; 


»prudent forethought ; timorous ſcrupu- 
Joofoeſs, | | | 


For your own conſcience he gives innocence, 
But for your fame a diſcreet warine/s, Donne, 
It will deſerve our ſpecial care and warine/s to 
deliver our thoughts in this manner. Hammond. 
To determine what are little things in religion, 
great warine/7 is to be uſed. at, 
The path was ſo very flippery, the ſhade fo ex- 
_ eceding gloomy, and the whole wood ſo full of 
| echoes, that they were forced to march with the 
. greatelt wwarine/i, circumſpeRion, and ſilence. 
- "Moſt men have fo much of H. nature, or of wa- 
rine/t, as not to ſooth the vanity of the ambitious 
a... | FER Addiſon. 
I look upon it to be a moſtclear truth ; and ex- 
preſſed it with more warine/s and reſerve than was 
neceſſary, Atterbury. 
Waxx, 2. . [anciently uſed for ork ; 
whence balwark,] Building, 
Thou findeſt fault where any's to be found, 


5 And buildeſt ſtront warb upon a weak * 
Wants. berge and Wr 
1. Fit ſor war; diſpoſed to war. 


She ufing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding a 
temper, made her people by peace wwariike, Sidney. 
. Ont Siward with Del . ” 
All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. p. 
"When a n ſtate grows ſoft and effeminate, 


be,. ſure-of-.a war, \ Bacon, all at ance, and never intermits his heat. Dryden. 

| 3 n . To WARM. v. 2. To grow leſs cold. | 
Relying on falſe hopes, thus to inctenſe There ſhall not be a'coal-to an at, nor fire to 

The warhke Boglich. Ins fit before is. a. 


r, which was his field of battle: the know- 


A. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a 


An 
2. Military; relating to war. 
Taue great arch-angel from his war7tke toil Ci 


„ 


' Surceas'd. Milton. 
Wa'xLingG, . / {from war.] This 
word is 1 believe only found in the fol- 
lowing adage, and. ſeems to mean, one 
often quarrelled with, 
Better be an old man's darling than a young man's 
Camde 


warling, 1 
Wa'xLock. I n. /. ſwardlodkr, Iſlandick, 
WamLuck.\ a charm ; penlog, Saxon, 
an evil ſpirit, This etymology was 
communicated by Mr. We.) A male 
witch ; a wizzard. | 
Warlack in Scotland is applied to a 
man whom the vulgar ſuppoſe to be con- 
verſant with ſpirits, as a woman who car. 
ries on the ſame commerce 1s called a 
witch : he is ſuppoſed to have the in vul- 
nerable quality which Drydez mentions, 


who did not underſtand the word. 
He was no warluct, as the Scots commonly call 
ſuch men, who they ſay are iron free or lead free. 


| Dryden, 
WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick; peanm, 
Saxon; warm, Dutch. } 


— 


tt. 


ſmall degree. | nt 
He ſtretched himſelf upon the child, and the 
Meſh of the child waxed warm. 2 Kings. 


Main ocean flow'd not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour ſoft'ning all her globe. Milton, 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, Addiſon, | 
2. Zealous ; ardent. 8 
I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's 
cauſe as to deſerve their money. Pope. 
Each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the _ | 


Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againſt "3 
N ; Broome, 
3. Habitually paſſionate; ardent ; keen. 
Violent ; furious ; vehemeot. 


on't: 

The Moor will gage 

His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, 

To win a queen and kingdom. De 
5. Buſy in action; heated with actien. 

I hate the ling'ring ſummons to attend, | 
Death all at once would be a nobler end ; 
Fate is unkind: methinks a general 


Dryden 

6. Fanciful; enthuſiaſtick. 
If there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what differ- 
ence will there be between his knowledge and that 


be any difference” between them, the advantage will 
be on the warm-headed man's fide, as having the 
more ideas, and the more lively, . Licke, 
7. Vigorous ; ſprightly. | 
Now warm in youth, now with'ring in thy 
bloom, | | 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom. Pope. 
To WarM. v. 3. [from the adjective.] 
1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 
degree. 


r 


thereof and warm himſelf,  Tfaiah. 
The mounted ſun | 

Shot down ditect his fervid rays, to warm . 
| Earth's inmoſt womb. | Milton, 


Theſe (oft fires, with kindly heat + 
Of various influence, foment and warm, Milton, | 
2. To heat mentally; to make vehement. 
The action of Homer being more full of 5 
than that of Virgil, is more pleaſing to the reader: 
one warms you by degrees, the other ſets you on fire 


Y 


——__Jw_——— — 


Welcome day-light; we ſhall have warm work | 


Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. | 


of the molt extravagant fancy in the world? If there | 


It mall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take | 


— 


| notions, how 


4 


"AR 
Wanntuorax. n. % [warm and gan. 
A covered braſs pan for warming a bed 
by means of hot coals. 
Wa'kMINGSTONE. 2. . [warm and ftoxe.] 
To ſtones add the warming-flore, digged 
in Cornwall, which being well heated at 
the fire retains warmth a great while, and 
hath been found to give eaſe in the inter. 
nal hzmorrhoids, Ray. 
WAAML x. adv, [from warm.] 
1, With gentle heat. 
There the warming ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field. Milton, 
2, Eagerly ; ardently, 
Now | have two right honeſt wives; 
One to Atrides I will ſend, 
Andt'other to my Trojan friend; 
Each prince ſhall thus with honour have 
What both ſo warmly ſeem to crave, Prior. 
The ancients expect you ſhould do them right in 
the account you intend to write of their characters: 
I hope you think more. warmly than ever of that 
deſign. Pope. 
Wa'kMNESS. | 
WARMTH. 
1, Gentle heat, : 
Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gaol ; 
from the loathed warmth whereof deliver me. 
f 5 | Shakſpeare, 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of the ſun encreaſing than the hot herbs have; as a 
cold hand will ſooner find a little warmrh than an 
hot. . | Bacon, 
He vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth, 
Throughout the fluid maſs. Milton, 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice fer= 
ments 
The nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents. Addi/ox. 
2. Zeal; paſſion ; fervour of mind, 
What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already come Þ 
£ oy” |  Shakſpeare, 
Our duties towards God and man we ſhould per- 
form with that unfeigned integrity which belongs to 
chriſtian piety ; with that temper and ſobriety which 
becomes chrittian prudence and charity; with that 
warmth and affection which agrees with chriſtian 
zeal. 8 Sprat. 
Your opinion, that it is entirely to be neglected, 
would have been my own, had it been my own caſe; 
but I felt more warm!h here than 1 did when firſt I 
ſaw his book againſt myſelf, Pape. 
The beſt patriots, by ſeeing with what war mtb 
and zeal the ſmalleſt corruptions are defended, have 
been wearied into ſilence. Davenant, 


3. Fancifulneſs ; enthuſiaſm. | 


1. J. from warm.] 


The ſame warmth of head diſpoſes men to both, 


Temple. 
To WARN. v. a. [pzpnian, Saxon; aver. 


nen, Dutch; warna, Swediſh; varna, 
Iſlandick.] | 
1. To caution againſt any fault or danger ; 
to give previous notice of ill. 

hat, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel ? 

And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from? 
The hand can hardly lift up itſelf high enough to 
ſtrike, but it muſt be ſeen, ſo that it warns while it 
threatens ;' but a falſe inſidious tongue may whiſper 
a lie ſocloſe and low, that though you have ears te 
hear, yet you ſhall not hear. South, 

uturna warns the Daunian chief 

Ot Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief ' Dryden. 
He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying 
the 'command of their uſurping maſter 3 he had 
warned them from the ſeas 3 he had beaten down 
the billows. 15 den. 
If we conſider the miſtakes in men's diſputes and 
great a part is owing to words, and 
their uncertain or midaken figvideations 3 this we 
are the more carefully to be warned of, becauſe the 
arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs of 


men's Mudy. a Locke, 
Meter wat 
examples which 0 
75 ; . 8 * IE. Fran 


WAR 
When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, | 
Ete warning Phœbus touch'd his trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the criticks law, 
And but from nature's fountains ſcora'd to draw. 


ö : Pope. 
2. To admoniſh of any duty to be per- 
formed, or practice or place to be 


avoided or forſaken. 
Cornelius was warned from God, by an holy 
angel, to ſend tor thee, Ag. 
3. To inform previoufly of good or bad. 
He wonders to what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of citizens tocome to him, 
' His grace not being warn'd thereof before, 
| Shakſpeare. 
He charg'd the ſoldiers, with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
Harn'd of th' enſuing tight, and bade em hope the 


war. Dryden. 
Man, who knows not hearts, ſhould make ex- 
amples, 


Which like a warning- piece muſt be ſhot off, 

To fright the reſt from crimes. Dryden. 
4. Milton put no prepoſition before the 

thing. | 

Our firſt parents had been warr'd 

The coming of their ſecret foe, and ſcapꝰd 

His mortal ſnare. Paradiſe Loft. 
Wa'rninc. 2. /. [from warn, ] 
1. Caution againſt faults or dangers ; pre- 


vious notice of ill. 
I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in 
the night. of Pſalms. 
He, groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 
This warning ia theſe mouraful words expreſt. | 
> | Dryden. 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with 
cries, 

Could warning make the world more juſt or wiſe. 
| Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who are un- 
expectedly cut off, and ſo have a better opportunity, 
as well as greater engagements, to provide fot your 
latter end. | Wake. 
A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may 
be of uſe and warning to credulous maids, never to 
put too much truſt in deceitful men. Swift, 


2. Previous notice : in a ſenſe indifferent. 
Suppoſe he have a more leiſurely death, that ſome 
diſeaſe give him warning of its approach, yet per- 
haps he will not underſtand that warning, but will 
Rill flatter himſe)f, as very often ſick people do, with 
hopes of life to the laſt. Duty of Man, 


Death called up an old man, and bade him come; | 


the man excuſed himſelf, that it was a great journey 
to take upon ſo'ſhort a warning. L' Eftrange. 

I ſaw, with ſome diſdain, more nonſenſe than 
either I, or as bad a poet, could have crammed into 
it at a month's warning; in which time it was 
wholly written, Dryden, 


Ware. . /. [peanp, Sax. werp, Dutch, ] 
That order of thread in a thing woven 
that croſſes the woof, | 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
tranſverſe, as it is in the warp and the woof of tex- 
ture, more inward or more outward, Bacon. 


To WARP. v. 1. [peanpan, Sax. werpen, 
Datch, to throw ; whence we ſometimes 
ſay, the work cafts. | 3 
1. To change from the true ſituation by 
inteſtine motion; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. 
This fellow will but join you together as they 
join wainſcot, then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
pannel, and, like greea timber, warp. Shakſpeare. 
They clamp one piece of wood to the end of an- 
other piece, to keep it from caſting or warping, 
| 0X0N, 
2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
There 's our commiſſion 1 
From which we would not have you tarp. 


8 Shakſpeare. 
| This is ſtrange ! methiaks 
My favour here begins to warp. Shakſpeare. þ 


WAR | 


away the right of any ſovereign, if he ſhall never ſo | 


little warp, Dryden. 
This we ſhould do as directly as may be, with as 
little warping and declenfion towards the creature 
as is poſſible, Norris. 
3. To turn. I know not well the meaning 
here. | 
The potent rod 
Of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's evil day 
Way'd round the coalt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Milton. 
To WARP. v. 2. 
1. To conttact; to ſhrivel. 


2. To turn aſide from the true direction. 
This firſt avow'd, nor folly warp'd my mind; 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betray'd my virtue. 
Not foreign or domeſtick treachery 
Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. | 


Dryden . 


which required in its defender zeal, to a degree of 

warmth able to warp the ſacred rule of the word of 

God. ; Lecke.. 
I have no private conſiderations to warp me in 

this controverſy, ſince my firſt entering upon it. 

Addiſon, 
Not warp'd by paſſion, aw'd by rumour, 
Nor grave through pride, or gay through tolly ; 
An equal mixture of good-humour, 

And ſenſible ſoft melancholy. Swift. 
A conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe preju- 
dicesthat might warp the judgment afide from truth. 

| | Di! a Watts. 
. Ariſtotle's moral, rhetorical, and political wri- 
tings, in which his excellent judgment is very little, 
warped by logical ſubtleties, are far the molt uſe ful 
part of his philoſophy. | Beattie, 

3. It is uſed by Shai/peare to expreſs the 
effect of froſt, 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky ! 
Thou doſt net bite ſo nigh 
As benefits forgot : | 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy tting is not ſo ſharp 
As friends remember'd not, 


To WA/RRANT, v. z. | garantir, Fr.] 


1, To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt. 
She needed not diſdain any ſervice, though never 
ſo mean, which was warranted by the ſacred name 
of father. | g Sidney 
He that readeth unto us the ſcriptures delivereth 
all the myſteries of faith, and not any thing amongſt 
them all more than the- mouth of the Lord doth 
warrant. . ' 4 Hooker. 
If this internal light be conformable to the prin- 
ciples of reaſon, or to the word of God, which is 
atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may 


2. To give authority. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel, Shakſpeare. 

3. To jaſtify. 

How can any one warrant himſelf in the uſe of 
thoſe things againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the truſt 
he has in the common honeſty and truth of men in 
general ? South, 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 

That juſtice warrants and that wildom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. Addiſon. 
4, To exempt ; to privilege; to ſecure, 

If my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, be feared, as ſoon 
as he knew me by the armour, had not warranted 
her from that near approaching cruelty. Sidney, 

Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelinels, | 
warrant you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend 

ou from melancholy in yourſelf, Sidney. 

L' warrant him from drowning- Shakſpeare, | 

In a place | 
Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, 
I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. | 
To declare upon ſurety TO] 

+ 410 declare upon . 
5 What a ee have we here! Look ye, 
mine 's as ſmooth as ſilk, 1 warrant * 
r e | 


All atteſt this doctrine, that the Pope can * 


| 


4 . 
A great argument of the goodneſs of his cauſe, | 


As you like it. 


ſafely receive it for true. Locke, | 


WAR 
"The Moors king 
Is ſafe enough, I warrart him for one, L 
Wa'kRANT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A writ conferring ſome right or autho- 
rity. 
Are you now going to diſpatch this deed? 
We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, - 
That we may be admitted where he is. Sap. 


He ſent him a warrant for one thouſand pounds a- 
year penſion for his life. Clarendon, 


2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the 


power of caption. | 
There was a damn'd deſign, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iflued out, Dryden. 
3. A ſecure inviolable grant. | 
His promiſe is our plain warrant, that in his 
name what we aſk we ſhall receive. Hookes, 
4. A juſtificatory commiſſion, 
Is this a warrant ſufficient for any man's con- 
ſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as have been 


and are put in uſe for the eſtabliſiment of that cauſe? 


Hooker, 


When at any time they either wilfully break any 
commandment, or ignorantly miſtake it, that is no 


warrant for us to do ſo likewiſe. Kettlewell. 


5. Atteſtation. 


The place of paradiſe might be ſeen unto Moſes, 
and unto the prophets who ſucceeded him; both 


which I take for my warrant to guide me in this 

diſcovery. Raleigh, 

His warrant does the chriſtian faith defend ; 

Oa that relyiog, all their quarrels end. Waller. 
The ſewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion ; and 


theretore, that this might ſo enter as not to intrude, . 
it was to bring its warram from the ſame hand of 


Omnipotence, _ | South. 
6. Right; legality, . Obſolete. 
I attach thee - 
For an abuſer of the world, a practicer 


Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. Shakſpeares 


Therefore to horſe, 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But ſhift away ꝛ there's warrant in that theft, 

Which ſteals itſelf when there 's no mercy left. 
REL | Shakſpeare, 
WARRAN TABLE. adj, [from warrant, ] 

Juſtifiable; defenſible. 

To purchaſe a clear and warrantable. body of 
truth, we muſt forget and part with much we know. 
Brown, 
His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment 
warrantable, his ſleep certain and refreſhing. South. 
If I can mend my condition by any warrantable 
induſtry, the way is fair and open; and that 's a 
privilege every reaſonable creature has in his com- 


miſſion,  L'Efrange, 
WaA/RRANTABLENESS: 2. , [from war- 
rantable,) Juſtiſiableneſs. 3 


By the foil thereof you may ſee the nobleneſs of. 
my deſire to you, and the warrantableneſs of your 
favour to me. | Sidney. 


WA/RRANTABLY, adv. [from warrant. 
abk.] Juſtifably, | 
The faith. which God requires is only this, that 
he will certainly reward all thoſe that believe in 
him, and obey his commandments ; but for the par- 
ticular application of this faith to ourſelves, that de- 
ſerves no more of our aſſent, nor can indeed war- 
rantably have it, than what is founded upon the 
ſerious conſideration of our own performances. 
f Wake. 
Wa'RRANTER. 2. J. [from warrant.) 
1. One who gives authority, | 
2. One who gives ſecurity, 


Wa'xRANTISE. 2. /. [warrantiſa, law 


Latin; from warrant.] Authority; 


ſecurity. 25 
There 's none protector · of the realm but I: 
Break up the gates, I'll be 70 — ä 
ö ” we 


Wa RRANTY, ». /. [warrantia,' law Lat. 
garantie, garant, Fr.] | 

I, [In the common law.] A promiſe made 
in a deed by one man unto another, for 
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dis heirs againſt all men, for the enjoying 


/ 


of any thing agreed of between them. 


Cowell. | 


2. Authority; juftificatory mandate. 
Her obſequies have been ſo far enlarg'd - 
As we have warranty: her death was d1ubtful ; 
- And, but that great command o'erſways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanRify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trump. © Sbalſpeare. 
la the uſe of thoſe epithets we have the warranty 


| ; and conſent of all the churches, fiace they ever had 


„ liturgy. y , - 1 Taylor. 
If they difobey any precept, that is no excuſe to 
us, nor gives us any warranty, for company's ſake, 
to diſobey likewiſe, Fad: .. Keulewell, 


Every one cannot diRioguiſh between fine and 
mixed filver + thoſe who haye had the care and go- 
© verntneat of politick ſocietics, introduced coinage as 
a remedy; the ſtamp was a warranty of the publick, 
er ſuch a denomination they receive 
a piece of ſuch a weight and fineneſs. Licke, 
To WaRrka'y. v. a. [from war; or from 
guerreyer, old Fr.] To make war __ 
A word very elegant and expreſſive, 
though obſolete, | 
But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and war: ay*d on Brunchild 


In Hainault, where yet of his victories * 


Brave monuments remain, which yet that land 
Yu envys. Sßpenſer. 
Ok theſe a mighty e ſhortly grew, 

And puifſant kings, which all the world warraid, 
And to themſelvwes all nations did ſubdue. Spenſer. 
This continual, cruel, civil war, 

The which myſelf againſt myſelf do make, 

Whilſt my weak powers of paſſions warraid are, 

No fkill can ſtint, not reaſon can aſlake. Spenfer, 
Sin years were run fince firſt in martial guiſe 
The chriſtian lords warraid the eaſtern land. 

| : | ; Fairfax, 
penn, Saxon.] Worſe. 
Obſolete. | 

They fay the world is warre than it wont, 
All for her ſhepherds is beaſtly and bloont: 

Others ſaine, but how truly I note, | 

All for they holden ſhame of their cote. Spenſer, 


WARREN. x. /, (b he, Dutch; 


verenne, Fr.] A kind of park for rab- 


TEST TY h 
I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 
. warren, (57 $34 Ht 4 Shakſpeare. 
. OC Oy e a whole warren, tells her 
_ ſtory, and adviſes upon a revenge. L' Eftrange. 

Men ſhould ſet ſaares in their warrent to catch 

ecats and foxes. 5 .. Dryden. 


WAREN ER. 2. /. [from warren.] The 


keeper of a warren. 


WAA k. . J [/anio.) A hawk. 


_ Ainſworth. 


military man, . 
ls eame from Corinth, 

Brought jo this town by that molt famous warriour, 

Duke Menaphon. 1 Shakſpeare, 

Fierce fiery warriexrs fight upon the clouds 

In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which irizeled 


& 


dier; a 


I fing the warrlour and his mighty deeds. 
The warriour horſes tied in order fed. Dryden. 
The mute walls relate the warriowr's fame, 
And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryder. 


„Camilla led her troops, a warriour. dame 


| + To colour by waſhing. 


Vabred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
"+ She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 
Deſſire of praiſe firit broke the patriots reſt, 
And made a bulwark of the warriour's breaſt. 


Young. 


ART. . / [peat Sax, werte, Dutch. 
1. A corneous excreſcence ; 


tuberance on the fleſn. 
If thou prate of mouataĩne, let them throw 


A 


e eee cor hone Lim and} 


| 


| 


war, | A ſol. 


blood upon the capital. Shak/peare. | 


i 


Dryden, | 


a ſmall pro- 


| 


. 


right 
Ad dedications waſh an Ethiop white 2 ' Young. | 


w 


WAS 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning ſun, 
Make Offa like a vvart. ” Shak are. 
In old ſtatues of ſtone, which have been put in 


bands, there it appeared the lead did ſwell, inſomueh 
as it hanged upon the flone like warts, Bacon. 
Like vile ſtones lying in ſaffron'd tin, 

Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ſkin. Donne. 
In painting, the war's and moles, adding a like- 
neſs to the face, are not to be omitted, 
2. A protuberance of trees. 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which he 
comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tumours 


mours, and 'excreſcences, where any inſects are 
found, are excited or raiſed up by ſome venenoſe 
liquors, which with their eggs ſuch inſets ſhed ; 
or boring with their terebræ, in{ilintothe very pulp 
of ſuch buds. Ray. 


| Wa'xTworr, . J [wart and cr; ver- 


rucaria, Lat.] Spurge. Ainſworth. 


Wa'krtr. adj, [from wart.] Grown over 
with warts. 


with war. J 
Their geſture ſad, 
Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 


Preſented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghoſts, Shakſpeare. 


Wa'xy. adj, [pœn. Saxon, ] Cautious ; 
ſcrupulous ; timorouſly prudent. 


it behoveth our words to be wary and few, Hooker. 
Leontius, their biſhop, although an enemy to the 
| better part, yet wary and ſubtle, as all the heads of 
the Arians faction were, could at no time be plainly 
heard to uſe either form. 4 
Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had ſpy'd, 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and 


day. uſer. 
Each thing feigned ought more wary 4 


de. 
Spenſer. 
Each warn a warier carriage in the thin per 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel, 
Others grow wary in their praiſes of one, who 
ſets too great a value on them, leſt they ſhould raiſe 
him too high in his own imagination. Spectator. 
Was. The preterit of To Bs. 
Enoch walked with God, and war not; for God 
took him, ; 8 Geneſis, 


To WASH. v. a, [papcan, Sax. waſſther, 
Dutch. t | 
1, To cleanſe by ablution. Fo, 
How fain, like Pilate, would I waſh my hands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murther done 


R | Shak e. 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands. Yprar 


thus waſhing her hands. Shakſpeare. 
Waſo me throughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanſe me from my ſin. alms. 
Thou didſt aſs thyſelf, oo Emekiel, 
2. To moiſten ; to wet: as, the rain waſhes 
the flowers; the ſea ava/bes many iſlands, 
3. To affect by ablution, 
Be baptized, and waſps away thy fins. Ack: 
Sins of irreligion muſt ſtill be ſo accounted for, as 
to crave pardon, and be wa/bed off by 2 
| | | aylor. 
Recolle& the N you have heard, 98 
may not be waſhed al | 


away from the mind by a 
torrent of other engagements, Watts, 


To waſh over à coarſe or inſignificant meaning 
is to * nature's coin. | Callier. 
Shall poeſy, like law, turn wrong to ri 


To WASI. V, Ms 


1. To perform the act of ablation, 
e ng 
And, when my face is fair ive 
Whether I bluſh orno, 2 5 Shakſveare. 


15 


Haß, aud be cles. 2 


Wa'rworN, adj. [war and c.] Worn 


He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore 


— It is an accultomed action with her to ſeem 


cellars, the feet of them being bound with leaden 


Dryden. 


of plants, doth demonſtrate that all ſuch warts, tu- 


—_— 


* 


] 


| 


| 


n 


inge, 


WAS 


Let each becalm his troubled breaſt, . 


| Waſh and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt, Pope, 


o cleaiiſe clothes. | 
She can waſ> and ſcour. — N 
A ſpecial virtue; for then ſhe need not be æpaſi e 
and ſcoured. | Shakſpeare, 
Wasn. #./. [from the verb.] 
1. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water, 
The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, and roads, 
where rain-water hath a long time ſettled, is of great 
advantage to all land. wh Mertimer, 
2. A bog; a marſh; a fen; a quagmire, 
Full thirty times hath Phœbus“ car gone round 
Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus“ orbed ground. 


Ze. 


BY 4s Shakſpeare, 
The belt part of my power 
Were in the waßſbes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpeRted flood. Shakſpeare, 


3. A medical or coſmetick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have ſome ⁊0 
to make their teeth better and ſtronger. Bacon. 

They paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complections, 

And daub their te mapers o'er with wwa/bes 
As artificial as their faces. - _ #fludibras, 

He tried all manner of ⁊waſbes to bring him to a 
better complexion; but there was no good to be 
done. L' Eftrange, 

None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak 
paint and waſh; for that is the thing they love; 
and no wonder, ſince it is the thing they need, 

Seuth, 

To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, 
A brighter 0b. Pope, 

Here gallypots and vials plac'd, 

Some fill'd with waſves, ſome with paſte, Stoff. 
4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour. 

Imagination ſtamps fignification upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for ſo much, who 
ofteatimes being deceived by the waſh, never exa - 
mine the metal, but take him upon content. 

; | Collier. 
5. The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 

That ſpoil'd your ſummer- fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like 2604/5, and makes his 


trough 
In . boſoms. , Shakſpeare, 
6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a 
family; the linen waſhed at once. 
Wa'sHBALL. z. J. [waſh and ball,] Ball 
made of ſoap. ö 
1 aſked a poor man how he did; he ſaid he was 
like a wwaſhball, always in decay. Ser. 
Wa'sHER, . /. [from v. One that 
waſhes, PEE SES | 
Quickly is his laundreſs, his waſher, and his 
wringer. 5 5 Shakſpeare, 
Wa'sypor. 2. /. [waſh and pot. ] A veſſel 
in which any thing is waſhed. _ 
Benold ſev'n comely blooming youths appear, 
And in thei hands ſey'n golden waſppors bear. 


Wa'sny. adj. [from ab.] 
1, Watery ; damp. 5 
On the waſby ouze deep channels wore, 

Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground be dry, Milian. 
2, Weak; not ſolid. | 

A poliſh of clearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, 
notover thin and way, but of a pretty ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. Motion. 


WASP. =. /. [peapp, Sax. ve, Lat. 
eſpe, Fr. (pe briſk Rin aſe, in 


form reſembling a bee. 
More waſps, that bus about his noſe, 
Win make this ſting the ſooner. Sbalſpeare. 
Why, what a up- tongued and impaticat 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 
Tyiog thine ear to no tongue but 3 ? 
EBacount'ring with a waſp, 
He in his arms the fly doth claſp. 
Wa'se18He adj. {from ap Peevith ; 


Co 


| malignant irritable ; irraſeible 


Drayton. 


/ 


| WAS 
d Iuſe for 
ee ane 
Dome, you waſp, you are too angry 

4 wif 1 be waſpifh, beſt beware my ſting. Shakſd. } 
- By the ſtern brow and wa/pi/b action, 

a Whih ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 

It bears an angry tenour. 


97 


under the impoteney of an unruly u humour: 
- the would have her will. 
Upon this grofs miſtake the poor wa/pi/h crea- 
ture runs on for many leaves,  Stilling fleet, 
Much do 1 ſuffer, much, to keep i in peace 
This jealous, 4va/þi/b, wrong-head, mann * 


wann r. | adv, 


Peeviſhly. 
WatsrisHNEGSs. u. FA {from wvaſþjÞ.] 
| Peeviſhneſs ; irritability, © 
Wa's8all. 2. / {from pærhœrl, your 
health, Rail | 
1, A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, 
anciently much uſed by Engliſh good- 
fellows, 
2. A drunken bout. 


The king doth wake to-night, and takes his re 
Keeps vuaſſail, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring 
5 Sha 1 
A merry ſong. Ainſworth. 
Wall Ba. 1. /. [from waſail,] A 
toper; a 1 5 


I 'm loth to meet the rudeneſs and ſwill'd inſolence 
Oft ſuch late waſſailers, Milton. 


WasT, The ſecond perſon of avas, from 
To bes 
To WASTE. v. a. [apeptan, Sax. wwogſten, 
Dot. gigfare, Ital. en Latin.] 
1. To diminiſh. 
I The fire that mounts the liquor till 't run oer. 


See miog t' augment it, waſtes it. Shakſpeare, 
Could fighs furniſh new breath, or draw life and 


__ ſpirits from the waſing of yours, your friends would 
encourage your paſſion. Temple, 


The patent is much Hi and enſeebled; and 
he is the more ſo, becauſe in this confined ate of | 
the diſtemper there is generally a great dejection of 


- appetite, _ . Blackmore, 
4. To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly ; 
to ſquander. 


The people's praying after the inioifier; they fay, 


| e time. Hooker. 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip 
timber be not waſted. Bacon. 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, 
"But their dark hours they wafic in barren Joy. 


Gar! b. 

3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. 
He only their proviſions waſtes and . ; 
ne 


Peace to corrupt, no leſs than war to „ 


Firn vegetive, then ſeels, and reaſons laſt; 
{SIC toe Toke, SI Seal obs to waſte. 


2 
5 The Ty ber 
: id our walls, and waſtes our fruitful pogode. 


Now e years my former ſtrength \ exniound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the _ 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the wuins of no vulgar man. 

4 To wear out. 
Here condemn'd 


Aa. 


To waſte eternal days in woe and pain, | Mile 


-$+ To ſpend ; z to conſume, 


O were 1 able 


'To waſte it all myſelf, and leave you none ! A x 


To Was rg. ., 4. To dwindle ; to be in a 
ſtate of conſump tion. | 
eir t ts are t its of in W 
* their paths. * 7 „ 
. r „„ 


— 
— 


* 4 
% 


Shakſpeare, : 
The taylor's wife was only a good hearty ſhrew, | 


| 


| 


£"' Eftrange, | 


[from a0. 


9 


” 


| 


| (4+! Defſolate or uncultivated ground. 


7 * 


© "i 


WAS 

The latter watch of waſting nights - I; 
And-ſetting ftars, to kindly ſleep invites. 
Wasrz. adj, [from the ver J 

I, Deſtroyed; ruined, 
The S0 leaves all waſte in his retreat. „nen. 
The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, 
which have fo laid waſe the intellectual world, is 
owing to Ig more than to the ill uſe of words 
OCRCs 


wi} 


When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love, | 


In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had trove, 
Laid ll the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt, Prior, 


2. Deſolate; uncultivated. 
There be very waſte countries and wilderneſſes; 


but we find not mention whether any do inhabit | 
Abbot, 


there. 


He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte 
- howling wilderneſs. Deuteronomy. 


3. Superfluous; exuberant; loſt for want 
of occupiers. 


Quite ſurcharg'd with her own weight, 
And ſtrangled with her waſte fertility, Milton. 


4. Worthleſs; that of which none but vile 
uſes can be made: as, waſfe wood, 


5. That of which no account is taken, or 


value found, 
It may be publiſhed as well as printed, that ſo 
much ſkill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
waſte paper. Dryden, 
Waerx. z. ſ. [from the verb. ] 


1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; the 
act of ſquandering. 
Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good ; 
But from that mark how far they rove we ſee, 
For all this waſte of wealth, and loſs of blood. 
Milton. 
So fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe 
| ſome words in mere waſte, and have no ideas for 
them, Watts. 
2, Conſumption ; loſs. 

Reaſons induce us to think it a good work, which 
they, in their care for well beſtowing of time, ac« 
count waſte, - Hooker. 

Thia air is better m_ but thick air preſerveth 
the ſound better from waſte, Bacon, 
It was providentl 
daily made by the vent attrition in maſtication. 

Ray. 
3. Uſeleſs expence. 

But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, 

And unenjoy'd it ſpends itſelf to waſte z 
Feu know the uſe of life before tis paſt. 


Secure the workings of your ſoul from running to | 


waſte, and even your looſer moments will turn to 
happy account. Watts, 


See the man, who ſpacious regions gave 

A waſte for beaſts, himſs If denied a grave. Pope. 

Land that 3 wholly Are 7550 hath no 

im rovement o rage, tillage, or planting, is 

called waſte, ny VEN : 76, 

5. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 

Lifted aloft, he gan to mount up higher, 
And, like freſh eagle, made his hardy flight 

Thro? all that great wide waſte, yet wanting light. 


Spenſer, 


© Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, | 
In the dead wwafte and middle of the night, 


Had been thus encountred. | Shak/peare, 
Forty days Elijah, without ſood, 
Wander'd this barren waſte, Milica. 


Lord's of the world's great waſe, the ocean, we | 
W bole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea, Muller. 


From that dire deluge, through the wat'ry woe, | 
Such length of years, ſuch various perils pat . 


| Thee 1 purfoe, oh great ill-fated youth! 


Through all the diſmal waſte of gloomy 2 N | 


6. Region ruined and deſerted. - 


All the leafy nation ſinks at laſt, 2 1 wb 


And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the * 
Dryden. 
Miſchief ; deſtruction. | 


The PRs of nee is, «fre, ſearce out of | 


— 


PY 
* 


| 


deſigned to repair the waſte | 


þ 


WAT 
him + if the devil have him not in fee-fimple, he 
will never, I think, in the way of t4/e, attempt 
us again. Shakſpeare. 

8. [A law term. ] Deſiruction of wood or 
other products of land, 
Vou are but tenant for life, and ſhall | make ne 


waſte; 
| Wa'sTEF JL. adj. [waſte and Full. ]. 


I, Deſtructive; ruinous, 
The folly of man 
Let in theſe waſteful furies. Milton, 


2, Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumptive, 


| To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 


Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, , 
Is waſteful and ridiculous excels. 
In ſuch caſes they ſet them off more with wit and 
activity, than with coſtly and waſteful gh” oi 


3. Laviſh; prodigal; luxuriantly up 
How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſefu! hand! 
Addiſon, 
4. Deſolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. . 
In wilderneſs and waſteful deſarts e 
To ſeek her knight. Spenſer. 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. 
Milton. 
Wa'sTeFuLLY. adv. [from waſteful.) 
With vain and diſſolute conſumption. 
I Never any man would think our labour miſ-ſpent, 
or the time waſtefully confumed. 
To her new- made favourite, Morat, 
Her laviſh hand is wva/tefully profuſe. 
Wa'sTEFULNESS, 2. / "| 


Prodigality. 


a 


Dryden. 


tion; ſolitude. 

| She, of neught afraid, 

Through woods and tvaftene/3 wide him daily ate. 

ENjer. 
That wy: isa day of wrath, a day of wv 2. 

; iab - 

Wa'sTER, . /. [from waſte.) Cie that 

conſumes diſſolutely and extravagantly ; 

a ſquanderer; vain conſumer, 
Divers Roman knights, 

The profuſe wafers of the.. patrimonies, 
So threaten'd with their debts, as l wil 
Run any deſperate fortune. 

Plenty in their own keeping makes them wanton 
and careleſs, and teaches them to be ſquanderet and 
waſters, Lecte. 
. Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and ſo 

- be incapacitated for thoſe encroaching waſters of 


uſeful time. 
Sconces are great wafers of candles. 

Wa'sTREL, 2. 47 brows wwaſte.] 
ſtream and load, lie in ſeveral 


| now 


Their works, 


commons. 
WATCH. . /-[p pæcce, Saxon] 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. 
2. Attendance without ſleep, | | 
All the os night their mojaful watch ty 


kee 
| And all the ay and round the tomb and w 


3. Attention; cloſe obſervation. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loſt one 1 
I ſhot his fellow, of the lelf-ſame fligh 
The ſelf-fame way, with more E 
To find the other forth; by * 1 


3 tes to thy c 


| harge 3 
Uſe eareful watch, haſt truſty centinels, Shakſp, 
Loe can find entrance not only into an open 


Shakſpeare. - 


from ee 6 
Wass rz RESss. 2. /. [from waſte. Deſola- 


Ben Fonſon. 


che, 


or in waſfre/l, that is, in incloſed mm or in 
eW, 


"EY = 


I oft found both. 
4. Guard; 2 keep. | 
. when llept,. he kept both watch aud 
Spenſer . 


heart, but alſo into a heart well fortified, if arch 


— 
* * 8 


be not well kept. Bacon, - 
5 Watchmen z men. ſet to . 1 is 
uſed i in a calleQive ſenſe. b 
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J oo 20 ET . 
Before her gate high God did ſweat wulsin, I 2, To tend! 1 or file, ſrom the anchorſmith to the cafe bma ler; 
And wakeful 22 ever to abide. — 5 © Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Y - they all uſing the ſame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. 


5 Such ſtand in N lanes, | | . W a / | þ * = 
And beat our watch, and rob our I. To obſerve, in order to. detect o |; A'TCHMAN, #, . | watch and man. 

4 r W - | 4- To obſerve, in or or prevent. N N | 
The ports be did (but up, oratleaſt 4 1 N | Wa'*tounn, v. . [from wart! Guard; ſentinel; one ſet to keep ward. 


dagen, that none ſhould 'paſs to or fro'that was r. on who ſits up; one who does, not. go 1 3 14 "Jo 
%% ³¹.¹»m or get, SHS} e e e e TRIO 1 
hen by God's mercy in Chriſt, apprehended Set on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, Turn him into London ſtreets, that the . 


by faith, our hearts ſhall be purified, then toſet Ard ſhew us to be cuagcberr. - * Shakfpeare. | | 


| PAY” 8 A men might carry him before a juſtice, Bacon. 
watch and ward over them, and to keep them with 2. Diligent overlooker or obſerrer. | % Cee calls off the watchmern from their 


all diligence. - 8 ' Perkins, Lowtbath atolls Goon Gomes | | : | evils th f | 
n * : | | y enthralled eyes, | towers; and then all evils that proceed from a looſe 
With bay yy 11 IE, And made them watchers of mine own heart's | heart, an untied tongue, and a diſſolute ſpirit, we 
da "ee » (hat render acce . ner. 1 f 1 1 7 ©: \Sbakſpeare, ! par woo „e eee Taylor. 
„ iy n p . It is obſerved by thoſe that are more attentive Our waichmen from the tow rs, with longing eyes, 
3 . er 2 15 watchers of he works of nature. More. | * * _ —_ 1 2 ere 
© "ew the office of a watch, ̃ — Wa'TCHET. adj. [pmeed, Saxon, weak, | | », 050d ine of 4 pag tmn at ie, 
6. Place where a guard is ſet. 19 8 Skinner.) Blue; pale blue. 5 'Wa'rcuTrow ER: 1. catch and toauer.] 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him Whom midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſurpriſe? | 


Brave me upon the watch. bakſpeare. | Who ſtares in Germany at watchet eyes? Dryden, Towseoa hich: featine was p 8 


| TRL | | | for the ſake of proſpece. 
0 ; 1 2 
7. 051 74 _ Lo 2 r - , | WATCHFUL. adj. {watch and fall.] Vigi- | In the day-time (he fifth a een and 
1 look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought . | - lant; attentive ; cautious; nicely obſer. | MAieth moſt . "4, Bacon, 
The wood began to mou . Shabſpeare. |< ne It has of before the thing *. buy And ſee al things deſpoil'd of fallacies. Donne. 
8. A period of the night. | | regulated, and againſt before the "thing | 30 bear the lark neee 
V Vour fare Cvgnieſs.” 1) to be avoided, | and finging ſtartle the dull night | 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o th* night, 9 Call home our exil'd friends, Trom his wafebtower in the ſkies, 
1 I now tranſported with a gondelier That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. Shal/p. | Til the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton. 
1 To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. Shat/peare. Ze watchful, and ſtrengthen the things ready tio“ The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a warch. 
1 All night he will purſue; but his approach _ Ge. . ... N eee 
+. Darkneſs defends between, till morning 2 ru a while, and. watchful of his blow, objects. & | TY Ray. 
1 n 3 | fell; and falling cruſh*d th* ungrateful nymph | ! ORD, A. J a a | 
I 7; "The latter watch of waſting night, | balow.-- if de. 8 / 1 ws (ad d.] 
F - And ſetting ſtars, to kindly fleep invite. Dr yden. þ Readers ſhould not lay by that caution which be. 19 e jentinel. to Kno] )] 
. 9. A pocket clock; a ſmall clock moved comes a ſincere purſuit vf truth, and ſhould make their frien „ 5 
1 1 by a ſprin . HY" VID them always watchful againſt whatever might con- All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
1 OP | : ' ceal or miſrepreſent it. ; Lecke, | watchword ſhall come, that they ſhould all ariſe 
* 5 A watch, beſides the hour of the day, gives the al OF MIIrep 1 1 ö ; 
is day of the month, and the place of the ſun id the Be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to | Sa” _ EW e #.... 1 {Speer 
2 2odiack. male. | _ require of them an exact obſervanee of the duties of | N 7 eard the chimes at midnight, maſter 
1 On the theatre we are confined to time; and] Chriſtianity, as of the duties of their ſervants. | nag och bs +; iy 
tough we talk not by the bour-glaſs, yet the warch | : 2 ale. | = we have, fir John: our” watch word, hem! 
F  — " often drawn out of the pocket, warns the actors Wa'rcuruLLyY. adv, [from watchful. | A * 3 2 ute of th Shakſpeare. 
| that their audience is weary. Dryden. Vigilantly; cautiouſly; attentively; wit Aurea every minute of the night goeth 


That Chloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, "_cantions obſervation 3 heedfully. about the walls, to teſtify their vigilancy. Sandys. 
The hours muſt at her toilet wait; 


FCC | Oe Sreeriment were very varcifaily tried fn . e e Tae Wann. 

1 Wonder their zoatehes go ſo flow, | Prior. $ veſſels of ſeveral ſizes, ſome ſueh things e ene | p axon.] 4 | go . 
To WATCH. v. 2. [pacian, Saxon. wm e Wt 3 Boyle, | 1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines water, when 
1. Not to ſleep; to wake. . Wa TCHFULNESS. 570 [from watchful. ] pute, to be a very fluid alt, volatile, 
1 bave two nights watch'd with you San | by Vigilance ; heed; ſuſpicious attention; and void of all ſavour or taſte; and it 


perceive. no truth in your report. Sbalſpeare. Cautious regard; diligent obſervation. | ' ſeems to confift of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, 
Watching care will oy man ſlumber, as a | _ The experience of our own frailties, and the con- porous, ſpherical particles, of equal dia- 
ſore diſeaſe breaketh ſleep. Ecclefiaſbicus. fideration of the watchfune/e of the tempter, diſ- | meters and of equal ſpecifick ravities 
Sleep, liſt'ning to thee, will watch, Milton, | courage un. | Hammond. D " Che ble a nd 1 
2. To keep guard. N |... Love, fantaſtick pow'r! that is afraid Gr Ghatgaitnd nv coathagg 4d Pave 23 han 
I I will wateh.over them for evil, and not for good... To flir abroad till WH be laid, _ © there are between them ſpaces ſo large, 
V | | Jeremiah. | Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys ſtra and ranged in ſuch a.manner, as to be 


In our watching we have watched for a nation | And leads his vot'ries ſafe through pales ways -{ | -.pervious on all ſides. Their ſmoothneſs 
J n 1 3 8 iin | © accounts for their fliding eaſily over one 
„ (ace, a — Millan. . their wives owning the doctrine of unlimited con- another” s ſur faces; their ſphericity keeps 

© | . Jugal fidelity, and fo to negleR a due watchfulneſs | them alſo from touching one another in 


_ 
* 


5 3. To look with expectation. 


My foul waiteth ivr the Lord, more thari they | * Prejegices are cared by a copitant jeatouty e more points than one; and by both theſe 
' © that wares for the morning. _ Pſalms, | catchfulneſs over our paſſions, that they may never | their friction in ſliding over one another 
4. Tobeattentive; to be vigilant. | | 


f W interpoſe when we are called to paſs'a judgment. is rendered the leaſt poſſible. Their 
„nn * F „ , Hatts.| - hardneſs accounts for the incompreſſibi- 
| , 3 Tiwothy. | ''- By x Golicitoys eee abour ane's behavi- | lity of water, when it is free from the 

our, inſtead of being mended, it will be conſtrained. . „ 3, 19 | 


5 To be cantiouſly obſervant. "  Leieke. | . Intermixture of air. The poroſity of 


_ Watch over thyſelf, counſel thyſelf, judge thy- 


e eee Tayler. . Inability to ſleep. Water is ſo. very great, that there is at 


6. To be infidioufly attentive,  - | MWatchfulneſs, ſometimes called a coma vigil, | . leaſt forty times as much ſpace as matter 
ne ſomewhere nigh at hand | || | often precedes too great ſleepineſs. Arburbnot. in it; for water is nineteen times ſpeci- 
5 ra He 8 — 14 fed. | WA'TCHHOUSE. . J. (wwatch and houſes] | ically lighter than gold, and conſequently 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us Join d. " Mitten. | Place where,the watch is ſet. . . | rarerinthe ſame proportion. Zürch. 
r RN ns Where ſtatues breath'd, the works of Phidias' } My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 


3 enen, 18 bands, | My mercy dry'd their avater- flowing tears. Sha/p. 
Is To guard 5 ta bare e 2 8 A wooden pump or lonely wa/chbouſe ſtands, Gay. \ Your water is a ſore decayer of your whorlon 
g ©; TY 930 8 4 1 0 | ; . Rs 4% 0 
P A TTT... A ˙ SI Tha abder of ta halt 
2. To obſerve.in-ambuſh. ' - l Ut to fleep, „„ Those raters from me, which Lwould have Ropp'd, 
Saul ſeat meſſengers unto Davjd's houſe to tac? The bullet, not having been extracted, occaſioned But I had not ſo much of man in me; | 
dim, and to fle him. 1 Samuel, || great pain aud watebings. ' **  * Wiſeman, But all my mother came into mine eyes, © 
i — is bold, and lies near the top of the water, | Wa'rTCHMArER, . / [watch and maker.) | Ad gave me up to tea. Sbalſpeare. 
＋ A 32 85 any watere rat chat ſwims 70 One whoſe trade is to make watches, *%Y en's evil manners live in braſs, their yictues 


4 


* 


x Walton. We write in water. Sbaßſpeare. 
. 19 \ ket clocks | EE OY TJ in m "Raid 
„ They und rocks their food | r ws ER, iz Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtale look 
la jointed armour watth, Mitten. | Smithiog comprehends all trades which uſe forge F ill, Timon: here's that which is too weak to be a 
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| _ melody and js eren e we evan. Thad any SD 1 7 4": ia Fay 
| D plants, by its leaf deeply cut and Jagged, and 4 ä LIM : | 3 1. gy . 
dy its producing unestable frujt, _ Miller. Blackmore. N directed from a body in the 4 
1 W — * 1. ½ Mill n water. Wa'rTLE, .. f from 4wagbelen, to ſhake, 15 Brown 
1 Forth flowed N German. Skinner. beckon; to direct by a w f 
1 A guthing river of black g 7 The barbs \ red * T hi aft or mo- 
2 That drowned all the land 1 he flood: 4+ + Or looſe. fleſh, that hangs | af eb Wy 4 
1 The fiream thereof would drive a watermill, * below the cock's bil, : eel * a b 1 1 
| Sper is ſhape" of an has a” 1 moved ground: 
Cen 8 windmills, erected on kills, or io . beard of xwattler like'a rt 4590) ::Wabeh. 1 | a Boe go WITT it. Shakſpeare. 
we plains where the watermill: Rood, Mortimer, . The barbel is ſo-called, by reaſon of his barb, or F. [guefoer, Ft. 8 To put off; to 
\'Wa'rammINT. 3 1. 1 [me uh r.] gan at his en, whichs'is under gg quits, to capers. s . | F 
; Y a ton. e ot t 
\ | wa ea A 7 A of 10. er waltles are an nyt that if be. ſhould ; = pada mains . 
33 wa- becoming his martial it. en make his enemy believe he were aft : 
133 bens "|; 2, A hordle, + ' Ainſworth, | be ould peer ine without. | 1 1 
3 | : cle, Wavin d 
= Wa 2 40 N ont aquatic, A [To War TIE. v. a. \ n Sax. moigr.]] Some yod Tse, d bew 1 j 
* . rat that makes holes in ban To bind with twigs ; to form by Hang. 
_ r . 8 Shahſprare. 3 twigs one within another, . To put aſide ſor the preſent. g 
3 „ the motion of an hay, 9 Might we but hear © * Thats wev'd the fobje of your greatneſs, to re- 
WE” , ing. _ ” | The folded flocks penn'd in their watted 6s. 1 fign' myſelf to the contem lation of what, 
* rat, or mouſe. Nen. o; ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. Milton. | peculiarly yours. Wer 2 
i WarzA RO YERET. 1. ,. N | -| 5 at was in a very deep 2 and a hedge | Since ſhe her intereſt fot the nation's wav d, T 
| : 15 2 ſpecies of watercreſſes, [owe * Wwattle Nanding W tin I beat a tov BT NY 
6. 2. firewo! diſchar Vague, f. | wave i d recognize the right of the other, 
1 the water. 1. Water raifed above the level of the far. | Lilly 
8 Warenviiorrr; v. % lun, Latin 4 face; billow ; water driven into Inequa- To Wikis. v. #, [papian, Sax. ] 
W plant, 4 Miller. | ities. 1. To. play to and fro; to move looſely. 
[1 ; Warts ny A 0 r H 1 R 8 1. 1 A 2 of ſtone, | be ſhore, that o'er his Wwave-worn eee. HS v 3 glaſs, dat — oh them 
| l re is the occidental ſapphire, and is | akſpeare, | . init 
i! 5 neither ther 6 bright a blue, nor fo hard ws the orien- | The va, that riſe would drown the higheſt 9 — 2 d e wry, KG 
= bodward, ) bi 44 ; pritm, 
' | f moving it to and fro. 
1 Waker ge 1. 2 qvater and | II ooo repo Lo LA * bin oy whitening ſhower deſcends, md 
| „ 1 ; Iyfemachia, t. A plant. motto. thin wavering, Thomſen. 
1 1 „ b \ Amidt theſe toil ſucceeds tte hay er”, 42. ä to be uncertain or in- 
7 ow hiſſing waters the quench'd guns re #4 con to ate; no 
TTTCCCTTTTFFTTTTT 
3 ull'd, and pa 1 which-amazement ho Tt 
| Th water of ee gig ll tom eee e 2 he 
_ tronks if cut into pieces two or three yards long, Lu waur-worn ban W A gEMD4ng Norder cid his equſcience daunt, 
„ eee r 23 a ay wy. | || And hell anguiſh did hi foul afail Speer. 
ful a limpid, innocent, and reſteſhing water, or Pope. f Is F CREME YUErE we Ury 4 | 
7 255 as gives new life * the droughty — 2, 8 . inequality. * ; 15 * rancey among a fickle Yeah ing nates) 
unter, 7 : | N a ares 
4 Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be fre Thou almoſt mak 'ſt me waver 
* TERWORE. 7. hb (water and 8 from veins, ng BY Wes. ſides be accurately plane and To hold opinion with 8 oo _ 
lay of fountains ; artificial ſpouts well poliſhed, without thoſe numberleſs waves, or That ſouls of animals i chemſelves 
ors any hydraulick Dee curls, which uſually ariſe from ſand-holes a little Into the trunks of men. Shak/; are, 
Eogioes invented for mines and waterworks |- ſmoothed jn poliſhing with putty, — | The falt x faith without wavering 9 q 
performance. + - © wav people 
of OE * from the Sg 1 Ko holly; rofl... 7 bs 3 'F ith OO 926 ant} be, 
4 their gardens, as well as waterworks lon. 6 , Pi f ; alth As, 0 termines our winds and as 
k ay find Iperſectiy exclude it : 
. d. [ram water] Has 1 : Your warlike Ke waving in the wind, {| be ſelf; ar, we 175 _ tic — c 3 
1. Thin; liquid 5 like water, „ Deden. as ve can whether any tevelation from God be 3 
Quickſilver, which i is a moſt' crude and wat | Meſſapus helm - «| Locke 
ol heated, and pent in, hath the like ſorce with { He laces en, and wears the waving ll * What if Hoſpinian ſhould have aid, that Luther 
— ord. 2. To be moved as a ſignal, Wwavered in the point of the ſacrament? does it fol- 
The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mineth the | A A bloody arm it is, that holds a — - low that he jeally did ſo? - | Atterbuzy. 
1 and watery parts of the aliment together, Light above the capitol, and now | They who at this diſtance from the firſt riſe of 
Arbuthnot. | It wawves unto vs. 72 dhe goſpel, after weighing the ſeveMevidences of it, 
. Taſteleſs; infi pid; ; yapid ; ſpiritleſs. 3. Jo be in an unſettled fate; 8 , waver in their faith, would have Tovered though 
We'lluſe this dela SITY, this groſs, ate; to waver ! chey had ſeen the firſt promulgers work. wonders. 
3 nn,, They wave in and out, no way ſufficiently | . 


3. To totter; to be in danger of falling. 


No terogeneous mixture uſe, as tome 3; 
Has any diſleyalty dared to teign that religion 


wich e tery turneps have debas d their grounded, no way reſolved, what to think, ſpeak, or 


3 more than only that, becauſe they have taken | 


A Pau. he Hooker, | waer? They toully miſtake z as commonly the 
a 3. Wet; abounding rd water. N 5 . their 2 © | do, thatare more cunning in other men's tives" than | 
f Wen the big lip, and uf ry See. | |: 6; he weve indifferently- betwixe doing them in their own; 'tis not religion wavers, but their 
1 Tell me the rifiog ſtorm is nig; _- neither good nor harm. © | Shakſpeare. loyalty.- Hlolyday. 
= - Tis then thou art yon angry main, 7 | | * ** AVERE K. 1. J. I ſrom Waver ] One 
© — _ Deform'd by winds, and dath'd by rain. Pur, To Wars, v. 4. [from thenoun.] * | _ unſettled and ir reſolute. | 
: + N to the water. [yo To raiſe i into inequalities of ſarface/ Come e 5 h 
a On the brims her fire, the wat'ry ia i He had a thouſand"noſes,”” ] one reſpect L *1} th peer 550 — 
© Roll d from a ſilver urn his cryſtal flood, 2 1 Horns welk ' d and 10 185 n ſea. * 7 8 * 7 ne 
3 5 f . Wavy, adj. {from ae. en 
| E: Confiſting of water. | 4 pete | : | 
| 1 ; | The wat'ry kingdom i is no bar - a 2. To move looſely. .* | . 1. Riſing 12 WAVES, | P 10 F 
I70“0DH flopthe foreigo ſpirits z. but they come, They wav'd their fiery fwords, adin the « air Bis bo fafe conduct of theſe 
ee e brook, to ſee fair Portia, Shatſpeare. | Made horrid circles. Mien | Dia. thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes divide the 
1 Thoſe few eſcap'd - | Aneas wav'd his fatal ſword pie ſeas. Chapman, 
- ' Famine and anguiſh will at 2 dag; 1 | * High o'er his head. | 5 [ For thee_the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wary 
= -  - "Wand'ring that wary deſart. | Milicn. He beckoned to me, and by the waving of his | | breaſt; 
=, e e, , 1 21 directed me to approach; the place: pred 1 And beav's elf with wot fereoe and purer light 
_ | 7 wat d arts. Dryden. | a D Haden Ro 
; 5 Perhaps you U, | is 4 To wafer to rods "7 os floating, [ 2. * to and oy as in undulations, 
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for woes. [ 


. them is xvaxep great be ſore the Lord. 


WAX 
+, When® full-ear'd ſheaves of 
Ciro wavy on the tilth, that foil ſole 


For apples. 3 | A . 
Let ber glad vallies ſmile with wavy corn; 
Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn, Prior 


Waw Es, or Wars. =./. A word uſed by 


© © Spenſer, according to the Saxon pronun- 
ciation, . l 
1. For waves. | 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid Wes. ; _ Spenſer, 
2, In the following paſſage it ſeems to be 
- for A, SAXON, ] 
W Whil they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and ſunk” in helpleſs 
5 TUAWESs 


To WawlL. v. 2. pa, grief, Saxon,] To 
cry ; to howl. 5 
The firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wwaw/e and cry. Shakſpeare. 
© WAX, »./. [pzxe, Saxon; aber, Daniſh ; 


avacks, Dutch. ] 


1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by | 


the bee, and formed into cells for the re- 


ception of the honey. 55 
Nax conſiſts of an acid ſpirit of a nauſeous taſte, 
and an oil, or butter, which is emollient, laxative, 
and anodyne, | Arbuthnet, 
They gave us food which may with nectar vie; 
And wax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Rocom, 
All 
* honour to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, 
nnd incenſe. Stilling fleet, 
While vifitsſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 
When num'rous wax lights in bright order blaze z 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall lives Pope, 
2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to 
..- Faſten letters. | 
Wee ſoften the wax before we ſet on the wal. 
g N Eg ores 
3. A kind of coneretion in the fleſh, 
A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and 
many wax-kernels about ĩt. Wiſeman. 


To Wax. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 


. ſmear; to join with wax, . 
le ſorm'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are, 

Unequal in their length, and wax d with care; 
They ſtill retain the name of his IRE: 
ToWax, v. u. pret. awox, waxed ; part. 
poaſſ. waxed, waxen, [peaxan, Saxon; 
_ . avach/en, German.] 5 
1. To grow ; to increaſe; to become big. 
ger, or more. Uled of the moon in op- 
' "poſition to ware, and figuratively of 
things which grow by turns bigger and 
The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon 


* 


good reaſon, obſerves the waxing and waning of | 
* 5 90 Halruiil. 


Carew!” 
2. To paſs into any. ſtate; to become; to 


__ the moon. p 
| | war and wane / 
Twirt thrift and penu 7. 


row, 


. iſuſed. Re z | 
Where things have been inſtituted, which, being 
convenient and good at the firſt, do afterward in pro- 
| ceſs of time <vax otherwiſe, we make no doubt 
but they may be altered, yea, though councils or 
© * tTuſtoms general have received them. . Hooker, 
- ©-= Careleſs the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak 


It is in either ſenſe now almoſt 


Was overcome of things thai did him pleaſe, 22% - 


Sha 

We will deſtroy this place ; becauſe the cry of 
Gengſis. 
Flowers removed wax greater, becauſe the nou- 


:- Art thou like the adder waxen deat > 


Rh riſhmggt is more ealily come by ia the loofe earth. 


_ ,+» Frembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage ; : 
| 1 3 * pa Feger. 


APD | Bacon. 
Argantes wild drew near, 


Nor could he bold, 


: - 3 
*. 4 


PBlltpe, f 


Spenſer. 


the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, give 


"WAY 
Tf 1 wax but cold i defire, 1 - © 
Think heav'n hath' motion he a loft, and the world fire. 


Their manners 2vax more and more corrupt, in 
proportion as their blefſings abound. Atterbury. 


chandler.] A maker of wax candles, 


Wacken, adj. 
Swarming next appear'd | 
The female bee, that feeds der huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her waxen cells, 
With honey ſtor'd. Milton, 
I can, yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt 
The wwaxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denbam. 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe; _ 
But if night-robbers lift the Well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows, 
And out upon each others wings they drive, Dryd. 


Way. 2. /. [ pozx, Sax, weigh, Dutch. 
1. The ale Ebich one DES IN 
word is applied in many relations which 
ſeem unlike one another, but have all the 
original of road or travel, noting either 


local or intellectual. 
1 am amaz'd, and loſe my way «4 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Shak/. 
| You cannot fee your way.— | | 
l have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
1 fumbled when I ſaw, _ Shakſpeare. 
| To God's eternal houſe direct the way, | 


2. Road made for paſſengers. 
Know'ſt thou the 2vay to Dover ?% 
Both ſtile and gate, horle-2vay, and foot path. 
RS: Shakſpeare, 
Attending long in vain, I took the way 
Which through a path but ſcarcely printed lay. Dry. 
| 3. A length of ſpace, | 
Birnbaumer ſoreſt extends a great way, wherein 
are many deer, wild boars, foxcs, wolves, and bears. 
| 2) Brown. 
An old man, that had travelled a great way under 
a huge burden, found himſelf ſo weary, that he 
called upon death to deliver him. 


— 


tendene xd. | 
Ino go toward him, therefore'follow me, 
And mark what way I make. Shakfpeare, 
Come a little nearer this way, I warrant thee no 
body hears. 
e ſtood in the gate, and aſk'd of ev'ry one 
Which way ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone. 
| x ryden, 
With downward force he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea, Dryden. 
My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death's dark manfions took the mournful 
| | | Dryden 
To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in 
its way to knowledge. Locke, 
To Advance in life. 
The boy was to know his father's circumſtances, 
and that he was to make his wway by his o induſ- 


try. | 
6. Paſſage ; power of progreſſion made or 
given. 
S ack do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head; 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt tor ever.  Shakſpeare, 
Th' angelick choirs, | 


— 


ilton 


Through all th'empyreal road. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray: _ 
Through armies this has made Melantius way, Mall. 
The reaſon may be, that men. ſeldom come into 
thoſe pots till after forty; about which time the 


thoſe diſtempets. | 4 Temple. 

| The air could not readily get out of thoſe priſons, 
but by degrees, as the por fax) water above would 
give Way, | 44% 8%; e Pre Auer: 


Wa'xCHANDLER, . J. [from wax and | 


| 


| Progreſſion, or the mode of progreſſion, | 


A broad ample road. Milton, 
Flutt'ring the god and weeping ſaid, 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! | 
Who happen'd, being blind, to ſtray, 
And on thy boſom loſt his way. Prior, 


' Eftrange. 
4. Courſe; direction of motion; local 


ay. 


On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave * 2 


natural heat beginning to decay, makes way for 1 


1 


from wax. ] Made of wax. | 


| 


| 


— — 


Shakſpeare. |. 


things, keeps the underſtanding ſteady * in 


Spectator. 


8 


* 


WY 
- As « foldier, foremoſt in the fight, 
Makes — others. 15 Dryder· 


Some make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted 
to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflec= 


tion, Y Locke. 
7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpectſul 
receſſion, 5 44.0 
There would be left no difference between truth 
and falſhood, if what we certaivly know give way 
to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. Locke. 
Nor was he ſatisfied, unleſs he made the pure 
rofeflion of the goſpel give way to ſuperſtition and 
| idolatry, wherever he had power to expel the one, 
and eſtabliſh the other. > Atterbury. 
The ſenate, foreed to yield to the tribunes of the 
people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give 
alſo to the time. | Swift, 
I would give way to ethers, who might argue 
very well upon the ſame ſubject. Swift, 
8, Courſe; regular yr, ang i 
But give me leave to ſe 
And let eternal juſtice take the way. 
9. Courſe or progreſs conſidered as ob- 
ſtructed or hindered, 


The imagination being naturally tumultaous, 
interpoſeth itſelf without aſking leave, caſting 
thoughts in our way, and forcing the. underſtanding 
to reflect upon them. : Diwppa. 

10, Tendency to any meaning, or act. 

There is nothing in the words that ſounds that 

way, or points particularly at perſecution, Atters, 
11. Acceſs ; means of admittance. 

Being vnce at. liberty, *twas faid, having made 
my way, with ſome 
pirate. 

12. Sphere of obſervation, 

Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, and 
very often uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. For men 
ſtand upon their guards againſt ihem, laying all 
their counſels and ſecrets out of their way, Taylor. 

The general officers and the publick miniſters 
that fell in my way, were generally ſubject to the 
gout. LEH Temple. 

13. Means; mediate inſtrument; interme- 
diate ſteßp. end 

By noble ways we conqueſt will prepare; 

| Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make war, 

What conceivable ways are there, whereby we 
ſhould come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a being 
as Gad ? a 

A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this way in 
geography, that he knew the limits of the four parts 
of the worde. 1 

It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underſtandin 
the notice of corporeal things, than thoſe five he 
has given to man.. 7H {2 

14. Method ; ſcheme of management. 

He durſt not take open way agaihſt them, and as 
hard it was to take à ſecret, they being ſo continu- 
ally followed by the beſt, and every way ableſt, of 
that region. + Sidney, 

A phyſician unacquainted with your body, may 
put you in a way for a preſeor cure, but overthrow- 
eth your health in ſome other kind. Bacon, 

ill not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 

Still am I fear'd? is there go way but death? 
; ; | ; | ; | | Daniel, 
As b Puig evil good, a man is miſpreſeated 
to. himſelf in the way of flattery ; ſo by calling good 


| Raleigb. 


evil, he is miſtepteſented to others in the y of 


ſlander. 


. ODA South, 
Now what impiqus waxs my wiſhes took !| 


How they the monarch, and the man forſook l. N 


: 4 | Prior. 
15. Private determination; particular will 


or humour, 


He vs of an high mind, and loved bis ohn will 
and his way, as one that revered himſelf, and would 
| _ reign indeed. | 


"If Thad my away, N s 
| He had mew'd in flames at home, not in the 


_*" ſenate; 


1 had fing'd his form by this me. Ber, Jenſan, 


16. Manner; mode. 
She with a calm careleſſneſs let every 
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ire my deſtin'd "7 1 : 


oreigh prince, 1 would turn 


Locke. 


Locle. | | 2 
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n we do by their n Ic n i 
| nor perſon do any ay belong unto us, | 05 
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All human thought comes | 
When a man ſees the prodigious expenſe our 


C 


te and is likelier to after the right 
5 Ps enquire "Tv; 


* General ſcheme of acting. 


| ſeore, aſked me, in his moſt ſerious look, 


23+, To go or come one's av9y, or ways ; to 


This is his majeſty, r. ts to bim. | 


* fortune came and wak'd 


3 5 match for them, ſet ſail for Athens. 


glee, by putting 


_ © EL again, 


Wartens. adj. Tiardlling; N 


one cannot but fancy what miracles they would 
have left us, had they only been inſtructed in the | 


20. Right method to act or know. + 


| that appear to us in them. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, 


| 2 * 
232. By + . 


I the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes about 


Wrap, LY 7 CDlaniago.] 
Warza an 1. J [way and fore, to go.] 


way 


T0 God huh fo many times e Token fo1 
Few writers make an n 6 
bade hot ſomething in their ay ef thinking or ex- 


preſſing, that is entirely their own. Spectator 
His way of expreſſing and applying them, not his 
invention of them, is what we admire. © Addiſon, 

17. Method; manner of practice. 
Having loſt the <vay of nobleneſs, he ftrove to 
Climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 

- Matterof mirth 

She could deviſe, and thouſand tas invent . 
2 humour ond vain  jolliment. | 
_ Spenſer. 


- Taught 
Tolle" eaten og rat with perpeinghoughs | 


Milton. 


18. Method or plan of life, $onda, or | 


action. 
To attain 


The height and depth of hy tema ways, 
ort. 


forefathers have been at in theſe barbarous buildings, 


* 


right way . Addiſon. 

19. Proceſs of things good orill, 1 
8 affairs here began to ſettle ina WI 
lin, | 


We are quite out of the way, when we think 
that things coatain within themſelves the __— 
e 


who are marching under the conduct gf a guide that 
will miſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a 


By me they offer all that you can aſk, | | 
And point aa eaſy way to happineſs. * Rowe, * 
| Pore NA the way to hint free thi 

ot rudeneſs. Clariſſa. 
ithout any neceſſary | 


connexion * 75h the main deſign ; en | 


a//ant. l 

Note, by the way, chat uni of continuance is 
eaſier to procure, than unity of Bacon, 
Will, Honeycomb, now on the 1th of three- 


k, whether I | 
would adviſe him to marry lady Betty Single, who, 


town, Spectator. 


4 kaniliar 
phraſe. E 
Nay, come your wg 


Shakſpeare. 

the brink of a river, 
im; prithee get up, and 
£9 thy ways, Want tumble in and be drown'delle. 


To boy faſt aſleep u 


L'Eftrange. 
24. Way and aways are now 1 uſed cor. 
ruptl r e. Fg 
"HET" : wakethem eld after he 
| hath heard them, 


OE IE uity. 
f. 


They ere& concluſions no way inferrible from 
heir premiſes, _ Brown. 
| Being ſent to reduce Paros, he miſtook a great 
fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and being no 37%. | 

wife, 


Pr de . 


ans | 


Paſſenger ; traveller. 

Howſoever, many wayfarers make themſelves | 
the inhabitants in mind of this. | 
eſpecially the women, forſlow 

Carew. | 


2 — 2 of the blind, that will not enter into God's 
; r 


| Warane ral. 1.0 [viburnam, Lat.] 


Milton, | 


Wa. YLESS. adj. | from way. ] Pathleſs; 


. And —— 


Vichin 
Wav. 1. /. [from wayward.) | 


plant | 


[- unruly waywardng/# that infirm and cholerick 


WE 
They to'whom all this js revealed, if 


chat the wwayfaring men, though fools, ſhall not err 
therein, muit needs acknowledge themſelves m the 


Hammond. 


A plant. Miller. 

To WaYLa'y. v. a. [way and bes. 1 
watch infidiouſly in the way to beſer 
by ambuſh, 


I will waylay thee going home, where if it be | 
| thy chance to kill me,—thou kill“ 


me like a 
rogue and a villain. Shatſpeare, 
The employment of money is chiefly merchan- 

| dining or purchaſing, and uſury way/ays both f it 


Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 


Lach day new raph 
vides, 


They lic aſleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 
Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their ſtore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norways coaſt they ings 
. 
WarLa'vnn, nf. [from avaylay.] One 


who waits in 2 for another. 


without their Care pro- 


untracked. 
When on my way 
As my 3 draw, pa * 
I, like a madman, fell to talk 


With every thing I ſaw. _ 3 AIG 
Waymark. 2. / 1 and mark.) Mark 
io guide in travelling. 

Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps. 
Feremiah, 
| To Wa'rmenT. v. 4. [pa, Saxon.] To ; 
lament, or grieve. . Obſolete. 

What boots it to weep and to wa 

When ill is chanc' 

And the weak mind with double woe torment. 

Spenſer, 
| wayward. adj, [pa, woe, and peand, 

Saxon.] Froward ; peeviſn; moroſe ; | 

- yexatious ; liking his own Way. 

That 48 the elder it was, the more 
it ſnewed itſelf towards them. 
How wayward is this fooliſh love, | 
That like a ſy babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
, all humbled, kiſs the rod 1 S ip. 
vard beauty doth not fancy move; 
A frown — a ſmile engendereth love. 
Fairfex. | 


; To miſchief bent, | L 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent; 
Hayward, but wiſe ; by long experience 7 
Topleaſe both parties, for ill ends he _ 


WaſrwanDLY. adv, [from — 41 | 
frowandly ; perverſely, 
 Waywardlyproud; and therefore bold: becauſe 
extremely e Þ 85 Siducy., 
Hlouſoever, ſome will Mill be wayward!y diſpo- 
fed; yet if ſuch. as be in authority will do their du- 
ties, t 


—_ 


elſe removed. 
Whitgift. 


bounds of modeſty, or 


Frowardneſs; perverſeneſs, 
Such the behaviour 9 ladies, as builded their 


chaſtity not upon waywar 


- thinels. 


Sidney. 
The beſt of his time hath been but raſh; then 


© inperſeRions of long engrafted condition, but the 


years bring Shakfpeare. 
A child will bave as much vit as be hath way- 
wardneſs. Wotton. . 


e 1 


1, The plural of 7, 


not de Arected into a path ſo planed and got f 


dulls and damps all induſtries. acon. | 
| ' 14 ow, they lurk'ſt ; | 
In valley or green meadow, to wa fi 

Some beauty rare, «oe Milton. 


. Waylays their merchants, and their land beſew, * 


„ but doth the ill ol { 1 


*| * 1 1 they were ſo weak to 


may by convenient diſcipline be "nope ö 


dneſs, but choice of wor- 


' muſt we look from his age to receive not alone the 9. 


wi. pronoun, [in oblique caſes] tee \ 


. 


will |, * "Retire woe to our chamber, 
A little water clears us of this deed. Shalfpeare, 
Fair and noble hoſteſs, 
by, Weave your gueſts to-night. | Shatſpeare, 


\ | Notwithitanding animals bad nothing like the 

| uſe of reaſon, wwe find in them all the lower parts of 
our nature in the greateſt ſtrength. Addiſon. 
2. I and others, indefinitely, | 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace, 


7 


1 3. Improper] and- ungrammatically 1 


| oblique caſe, ut. 
Jo poor we, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital. | Shakſpeare, 


WEAK. adj. [pzc, nn Week, Dutch.) 
1; Feeble ;. not ſtrong, 
Ile is weary and weak "i ie 
. Here only weak, 
"Againſt the charm of beauty 8 ee * 
a ilton. 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand ſhould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are wweak ties; many have 
not the leaſt ſenſe of them: powerful men are only 
awed by them as they conduce to their intereſt. 
Dryden. 
Children, being by the courſe of nature born 
weak, and unable to provide for themſelves, they 
have, by the appointment of God, a right to be 
maintained by their parents, Locke, 
2. Infirm; not healthy. | 
Here I ſtand your brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. 


9 
He is now daily watching over the 
infirm; humbling himſelf to perverſe, rude, igno- 


2 Samuel. 


rant people, where ver he can find them. W, 
3. Soft; pliant ; not ſtiff. 
4. Low of ſound, | 
A voice not ſoft, wweak, piping, and womaniſh ; 7 
but audible, ſtrong, and manlike. Aſcbam. 


Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit; wanting 
diſcernment. 
As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, whe 
_ tongue and weak of brain, we yield to the ſtream - 
thereof. Hooker. 
This murder's prince, though weak he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet ſo weak, but that 
He ſhew'd much martial valourin his place. Daniel. 
She firſt his wea# indulgence will accuſe. Milt. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, they may thank the Whigs, whoſe 


_ | 


was never weak enough to imagine ſw 
there were two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in eter- 
nity, in greatneſs, | Vaterland. 
o think every thing diſputable, is a proof of a 
weak mind, and captious temper. Beattie, 
6. Not much impregnated with any ingre. 
dient: as, a aueał tincture, weak beer, 


7. Not powerful; not potent. 
1 1 fair mn 1 While, 
Till Hen more more ſtrong. - 
* we Shakſpeare. 
The weak, by thioking themſelves ſtrong, are 
induced to venture and proclaim war againſt that 
which ruins them ; and the ftrong, by — 
themſelyes weak, are thereby rendered unactive and 
iche poor found the rick ditt to fupply delt 
If the to ſupply their 
wants, <-3"7 the weak might always find 2 
from. the mighty, they could none of them lament 
their own condition. Swift. 
8. Not well ſupported by argument, 
A caſe ſo weak and feeble rm 


| fiſtedin, ' tes, Mas _ Hooker, 
Unfortified. 
To quell the A fo * thy heart 


Oa this weal fide, where moſt our nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's fon. Addiſon. 
To WIA KEN. v. 4. To debilitate; to 


-  enfeeble; to deprive of ſtrength. 
The fift which weaned wen was their on 


ih ay ; 


ta” 
4 E . : * . 
* 1 «4 "+ 
* 


7 


\ 
WEA 
Their hands ſhall be weatened from the work, | 
that it be not done. 1 1 Nehemiah, 
b Inteſtine broils, 

Weakening the ſceptre of old night. Milton, | 
Every violence offered to the body, weakens and | 
impairs it, and renders it leſs durable. Ray. 

Let us not wealen ſtill the weaker ſide | 
By our diviſions. © Addiſon. 


— 
a with 


T 


D 1 
> 3 


WE A 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope, 
To WEAN. v. 2. [penan, Saxon. ] ” 
1. Jo put from the breaſt ; to ablactate. 


She was weared when it did taſte the worm wood 
on the nipple; pretty fool ! to ſee it fall out with 


If you will work on any man, you muſt know | 
his nature, and ſo lead him; or his weakneſſes and 
diſadvantages, and fo awe him. Bacon. 
+ Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the com- 
mon reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad the 
weakneſſes of an exalted character. Spectator. 


Wraxs1/D R. 2. /. [weak and de.] Foible; 


EEE 


\.R 
1 
! 
f 

+ 


” 
WES 
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Me 
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"Solemn impreſſions, that ſeem to weaken the | deffcience; infirmity, . behaved as a child that is - 23-9 

mind, may, by proper reflection, be made to This dog would have fought for his maſter in any | mother. Pſalms 

ſtrengthen it. 1 Clariſſa. p Fogg caſe ; but the love of mutton was his weak: In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is 

4 Wza'kLI1NG, 2. 2 [from weak.) A feeble h T J h 1 5 L' Eftrange. never to let them ſuck the paps at all; for ther 
- creature. ; rade has increaſed their ſhipping, which they | they will drink up milk without any difficulty. = 


found tg be their weak/ide in their laſt attempts. 


Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight; A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, 


; is 656 6a 0 Temple. | let water be mixed with it Mortimer 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 5 25 water be mixed with it. 2 . 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. Wrar. x. « [pelan, Saxon; ævealuft, 2. To withdraw from any habit or deſire. 


Dutch. ] Here the place whoſe pleaſant ſights 


33 Sbatſpeare. 
Ulyſſes; who I thought was mand. -—+ 
Wich great and goodly perſonage; and bore 
A vertue anſwerable ; and this ſhore 
. Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, 
When now a wea#/ing came, a dwarfie ing 
; OE Chapman, 
 Zſop begged his companions, not to overcharge 
him; they found him a weak/ing, and bade him 
pleaſe himſelf. | 


Wr k Lx. adv. [from aweak.] 
1. Feebly ; faintly; without ſtrength, 


L' Eftrange. 


1. Happineſs ; 


; Our deal on you depending, | 
Counts.it your weal, that he have liberty. Shakþp. 
00 we love the weal of our ſouls and bodies, let 
us To behaye ourſelves as we may be at peace with 


b Bacon, 


Thine, and of all thy ſons, 
The wea/ or woe in thee is plac'd ; beware 
: Milton, 
Ireland ought to be conſidered not only in its own 
intereſt, but likewiſe in relation to England, upon 
whoſe wea/ in the main that of this kingdom de- 


roſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate, 


From other ſhades have wean d my wand'ring 
mind; 
Tell me what wants me here. Spenſer. 
I the rather wean me from deſpair, 

For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. | 
| __Shakſpeare. 
Seriouſly reflect on the happy ſtate he ſhall moſt 
certainly arrive to, if he but wear himſelf from 
theſe worldly impediments here that clog his ſoul's 
flight, | | Digby. 
Children newly weaned from their parents, put 
out the ir hands towards them in their dreams, as if 


2. With want of efficacy. | ads : they were ſtill preſent. Stillingfleet, 
The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far | 2 N Republick; ſtate; publick inte = le There the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of beans, 
from the earth, and alſo within the earth. Bacon. P 0 P er imteren. From pamp'ring riot the young ſtomach wears, 
Was plighted faith ſo weakly ſeal'd above | Blood hath been ſhed Dryden. 
N That for 4 error I muſt loſe — love? Dryden. Ere human ſtatute purg'd. the general wow 4 The troubles of age were daun by the Author 
* „ „5 8989 ** ? 8 % a are. | 7 . ; | 
5 Indiſcreetly ; in] adiciouſly 7 timorouſly lou ſhould the muſe from ſuch a Wn, eee pal wore 8 K 17 bf 
with feebleneſs of mind. : An hour,- and not defraud the publick wea/? ; | | Swift, 1 
This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, | 2 5 Pipe. | WI nxt, 5 . 
* Under the ſeal of ſilence, could not Keep, WAL. . / [palan; Saxon.] The mark Wa 1. /. [from wean. ] oe | 
But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it. Milton. of a ſtripe. | FA 1 Ds : 1 
Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make ' Like warts wr tenets her {i | 1, An animal newly weaned, | 1 
Requeſt for liſe, nor offer 'd _ to he bt P | ups, Br nates 3 1 Though when 2s Lower was far aways | 10 
Much leſs deny the deed; but leaſt of a ; FOOTY 3 | 4 is woltiſh ſheep would catchen his prey; 511 
* Beneath pretended juſtice wedkly fall, — Dryden. EAT away. interf. Alas, Obſolete, Spenſ. | A lamb, or a kid, or a weanel waſt, _ 
Wea'cLY: adj, [from weak] Not ftrong ; WzaLD, Wald, Walt, Whether fingly or | Wich that te the wood would he ſpeed —_— AY —_ 
not dealt, I |Þ Jointly, fignifya wood or grove, from | To-gorge the fleh of lambs and weanling kids, vl | 
* a 8 , | 
Being old and weakly, twenty years in priſon, it | the Saxon peald Gibſon, \ On hills where flocks are fed, 1 


flies tow'rd the 


us ten to one that ever I ſhould have returned. | | WEALTH, 2. /. [paleS, rich, Saxon. ae ; =_ 
| . Proſperity; eternal happineſs. 45 An. N 1 | 
Wea'kNE8s; 2. . [from aweok.] | | 


| 2. A child newly weaned. - 
WEA/PON, 2. / [peapon, Saxon. ] Inftru- 


In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our 


1. Want of ſtrength; want of force; feeble. ' wealth, in the hour of death, and in the day of 


. 5 . | judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayer, | ment of offence; ſomething with which | 
Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. | 2+ Riches ; money, or them ee. goods. one is armed to hurt another, 
| | . Shakſpeare. Tn deſart haſt thine habitance, | | The giant 
I, | ument EE And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart Down let fall his arm, and ſoſt withdrew _ 
Ot human weakne/s rather than of ſtrength. From the world s eye and from her ri ht uſance. His veapon huge, that heaved was on high, 
8 | In. jo | ; Fairy Queen. For to have flain the man that on the ground did 
The general's force, as kept alive by fight, | | I ſhould forge | | Spenſer, 


uarrels-unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, [4 
bk them for wwea/th. 785510 are. 
Once they flouriſhed in wealth and wit. Holyday. 
1 wiſh thee, Vin, above all wealtb, 

Both bodily and ghoſtly health ; 
Not too much wit or wealth come to thee; 


lie. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; © 
For I have loaden me with mapy ſpoils, | 
© Uſing no other weapon but his name. Shakfpeare, 
Take this weapon 


| Which I have here recover'd from the Moor, 5 


| 3 Shakſpear e. 
Touch me with noble anger; 5 
O let not women's weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. . » Shakſpeare, 
His foes, who came to bring him death, 


| Now, not oppes'd, no longer can purſue ; - | 
L?asſting till heav'n had done his courage right, 
When he had conquer'd, he his weakneſs knew. 


— 25 . Dryden; 
2. Want of Hprighulineſs, 5 7 "Pp 
Ne graces yearly like thy works di \ ; a 
8 without u without dl, Pape, Seek dnn der may yado thees Bip Ger | 
3. Want of ſteadineſs. AE. 1 deg | & 
- By ſuch a-review we {ball diſcern and ſtrengthen | They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden 
our weakneſſes with good reſolution, and ſo order our . 


a; 
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And fwd the wand'ring weapon in the door, 
7 | __ " Dryden, 
WA TOoD. adj. from aweafor,] Armed 
for offence; furniſhed with arm. 
In what ſort, ſo ill weaponed, could you achieve « 


| Parſons ic tboſe polit derive a' weakneſs of . If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakſpeare, 


tution from the eaſe and luxury of their no  Wea/LTHINESs, 2. /. [from wealthy, | 
Temple. 79 


” , a. . 
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rap | | Wra'tTHILY adv. from wealthy, Bring him a weapon that before had none. Daniel. h 1 5 
. — — converſation as may wn day: cc | Rich! 5 77 { N bad ] | © With bis ſull force he whirl'd it firſt around = 
4. Infirmity ; unhealthineſs. ; I come to'wive it wealthily in Pads, Imperial Juno turm di the courſe before, | L | 


a * 
2 — 


and the delicacy of their own education. 
5. Want of cogency. 820 
' She ſeems to be conſcious of the wean of thoſe 


Richneſs,  _ | F | 
Wea'tTHr, adj. [from auralib.] Rich; | 


—- 
— — 
—— 2 


2 oy 


All wiokedneſs is weakneſe.,”  - _ Milian. quantities, and are every ordinary man's money. 


| | Made arms ridiculout, uſeleſs the forgery 
þ Po He Spoctato tor, | 


Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer d. epiraſs, 


* 


þ 


- teſtimonies. "$1 ' Tillotſon. opulent; abundant. | this enterprige ? _ ldney, © if 
Fe » 5 1 If a gentlemen, or any wea/thy/yeoman, have any Both the combatants entered, apparelied only in = 
6. Want er, rf , wantof reſolution ; : childiew; the eldeſt hall be kept in ſome order, but | their doublets and hoſes, and SS # Sou 8 1 if 
"fooliſhneſs of mind, © all - the reſt hall ſhift and fall to this occupation off ſword, buckler, and dagger. Hayward, * | 
A woman, and thence weak. * ſealing. $5 Spenſer. | xs .., e | 
A Weakneſv is thy excuſe, ' 1 will be married to a vea/thy widow | *| Wz'aronLEsS. adj, [from wweapon,] I 
And | believe it ; weakneſs to reſiſt | Erethree days paſs, i Sbalſpcare.. Having no weapon; unarmed. SEE 15 
Philiſtian gold: il weatne/s may excuſe, { © My ſpeculations, when ſold ſingle, like cherries | | Sampſon Tas WR 6 | 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, upon the ſtick, are delights for the rich and teal. | Ran on embattled armies, clad in iron, Y 
Inceſtuovs, ſacrilegious, but may pleadit? , | A 4 ; after ſome time they come 10/market in great | And weaponleſi himſelf e 1 
| 
| 
is 


7, DefeR; failing. 
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eber eee, 7 Wear « 1. 70 POR 2 - At eesbis bidding 4 
TY N 
Adamantean proof. Milon. 1 ? degrees. | 7 by Given me my nightly wearing, — 450. $hahſs, 
5 Wa aArons ATV l. 2. , Wr we and /alve.] ' -* This very ek aber, 1 wornout | Wea'ni58. adj, [(I believe from pap, 
A falve which was Kopot to cure 5 Wich cheumatiſms, aod N with bis — Saxon, a quagmife. See WEERISH, ] 
wound, being applied to the weapon that | , 7 ; - Dryden. 1. Bogey; watery, 
made it. o WEAR. . 4. 2, Weak; waſhyp | 
That the ſympathetick & noo and the wweapon- 1. To be waſted with uſe or time. 11 has A garment over rich and wide for many of their 
| ſalue conſtanily perform what is gn, I leave OT. ſome N as, at, ey. weariſh and ill- di bodies. Carew, 
others to believe, Boyle. | Wxa'x150ME.a&. [from weory.] Trouble. 
To WIAA. v. a. preterit avore ; 16 ond hou wil ſurely wear away. | Exodus, | ſome; tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. 
ple born. [penan, Saxon. ] | | In thoſe who have loſt their fight- when young, | The foul preferrethrett in i ignorance before wear. 
To waſte w INE, Id in whom the ideas of colours having been but eme labour to know. Hofer. 
1. 10 ich uſe, or time, or inſtru. | lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be repeated, | _ Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
ments; to impair oF on by gradual do quite wear wt. Lacke.. Draw out our 7 miles, and make them weari/ome, 
diminution, 2. To be tediouſly ſpent, + hp: Shatſpeare, 
O O wicked world! one the is well nigh worn to Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark © Troop came to the army the day before, haraſſed 
pieces with age, to ſhew himſelf 3 young gallant. | Left his ground-neft high tow!rin x her wh CPE +, 28 ee march. Bacon. 
| 57 akſpe are. The morn's approach, and greet with his ſong. be y not them alone which charge the 
. „ eco y his few Goa 1 oo: p Fl Milton. pars but which are weariſome and 1 in 
that one I 9 2 uc to 4 0 A aw . . Ps d 
the number + hy Teacham. 3 If If paſſion ONE ay Me tertor, yet it 1 Shrinking up or ſtretching out are weari/ome poli- 
Waters weer ths be.. Feb. | off; aod inclination will exfily learn to fight foch | | Coe 00 ep. eh pereard the quiet of thoſe part. 
An haſty word, or an indiſcreet action, does not |-- 25 pod i OE BE bo tre AI a | Brown, 
ur ta 


'- diſſolve the bond, but that friendſhip may be ſtil!“ ficulty every | 
| ſound in heart; and ſo ws ca and 3 off theſe - of; and ——_ Loy hg yew} Is heav'n, this our delight; how 3 


little ng ay We 1 * South. Reger. To rnb ron ry 15 222 MI, 
They bave all advan to the maki „ 15 7or. 
them wiſe unto ſalvation, yet _ their c WEAR, 2. "A {from the verb, 1 | — from all things elſe doth come, 
to wear out and obliterate all help rudiments of | 1. The act of wearing, the thing worn. | Then life mult to itſelf grow wear ij ifſome, Denham, 
© their youth, Decay of Piety. | It was th“ inchantment of her riches | Wea'nr80MELY., adv. [from weari/ome.] 
To his name inſerib'd, their tears hey pays That made m apply V your crony witehes ; | _ 'Tedjouſly ; ſo as to cauſe wearineſs. 
Pill years and kiſſes ava his name away, Dryd, That in teturn would pay th" expence, | -  Asof Nimrod, ſoare the 
y The nd * Hudibra , loare the opinions of writers dif- 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, . - Wear 200 War OT COMITIENCE:. * | ferent touching Aſſur, and pe beginning of that 
Which time wears off and mejlows into 2 42. [pæn, Saxon, a fen; war, German, a 2 at ſtate of Aſſyria; a rf 
Ui gre ynia z à controverſy wweariſomely 
© Dryden. \ mound.] A dam to 'ſhur up and raiſe { diſputed, without any direct proof or certainty, 
5 No differences . F e eee wa the water: often written weir or wier. 1 Raleigh, 
axe on.ras ade a0 xa ber | "Te, wi ce home ae fone, Waste. . J. [from d 
| or over wears, hedges, or ſtops in the water. | : | 


Theodoſius exerted himſelf to animate his penitent | 


in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and | 
wear out of her mind groundleſs fea. SpeBator, &; A net of wigs gs to catch fiſh, 


2. To conſume tediouſly. 


| Jome. 
Walton, 1. 5 quality of tiring. 
Y 2. ſtate of being eaſily tired. 
ARD. 2. ſo Weard, whether initial or A wit, quick 5:73A ewe, 33 FOAM 


What maſks, what FP . _ final, ſigniſies watchfulneſs or care ; from brittleneſs, defirous of good things without newfan= 
| Towear away this long age of hoot hangs | te Saxon en, to ward or keep. Ne 94 in painful things egg” 7 
Sbalſpeare. . © 
I molt places, theif toil” is ſo-extreme as they | yr A1. 7 [from wear,]- | To WEA'RY. v. 4. [from the ee 
cannot endure it above four hours; the reſidue they | WO; ; 1. To tire; to fati to haraſs 
wear out at coites and kayles. Carew, | 1+ One who has any thing wee. to due by labour. - oli OP 
_ ©  Wiſeſt and beſt of men full oft beguil'd, 0 05 his perſon. | Bretter that the enemy ſeek us 
Wich goodneſs principled, not to reject Were | the wearer of Antonio's beard, 80 ſhall he waſte his 3 a 2 bla; 
-- Thepeniteot, but ever to forgive, | | ; [ would not ſhave't to-day, = Shalſpeare, ER Doing himſelf 5 * Sh . | 
Are drawn to wear our miſerable days. Milton, 99 hoods, and habits, with their wearers} The people labour in the very fire, N ri 
8. To carry appendant to the body, ' 2 2 1 1 e very — 9 Habakkub. 
This pale and angry roſe | AO NE ITE . and preſerves che ee leep oppreſs'd them weary'd. Milton, 
1 wat I forever wear. % Ops. | der pee de n eee 5 0 r Sea would be pools without the ruſhing air, 
1 Why art thou TW by hes | afid pry 3 . civil To curl the waves; and ſure ſome little care 
at ſuch a thine as this ſhoulc 2 a ſword, 3 wo AY OY Should my nature fo, to make her want repoſe | 
een n A rape 00608 forthe knee the | Dryden. 
>"... -*- What: is this © B e eee 222 You have already weary'd fortuge fo, Eo 
That wears upon his baby, — A wh h aſt 4 7 ene She cannot farther be yout iriend or foe, 5 
Aud top of ſovereignty ? Shakſpeare. \ 3+ That which waſtes or imini es. But ſits all breathleſs. -  Dryde 
Lam the firſt-born fon of him that laſt | - Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and ba-“ It would not be difficult to continue a paper by 


mere the imperial diadem of Rome, Shakſpeare. | bits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and ng 


_ reſuming the ſame ſubjects, and wearyirp- out the 
Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorn- and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real ſhame to the ng 


reader with the ſame th hts in a ditfe ſe, 
| ” of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold. wearer. | Law. Wy er, 
| x Peter. | Was ans. . /- [From weary] _|2, To make i impatient of continpance. 
e Ka'd the puttinget® + = | 1. Laſſitude; tate of being ſpent with I flay too loog by thee, I wrary thee. | 
$ Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we n a labour. 7] 3333 8 Sbalſpeare 
Come, ſtomachs we 9 government be wer, ÿ-out ow 
2 fe chat un en on =" | Will make what *s homely ſavoury; — F oh torbu- 
Th 4x eee | to be made a | Lan ſnore upon the flint, when reſty-floth 45 7 . » Addiſon, 
* * flave uad not know whoſe livery 1 wear, Bere. Finds the down pillow hard, Shakers | 3- To e haraſs by any uy ink. 
| On ber white breat © ſparkling croſ . Shoe purges neg BY Aeg via al her cas 
| | | . } Heaven, when the creature lies proſtrate in the ” Wah blandiſh'd parleys, feminine aſſaults,” 
4. To exhibit i in appearance. - r 1 weakneſs of ſleep and wear ing, ſpreads the covering Tongue · batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 
Such an inſectious face her ſorrow wears, of night and darkneſs to.conceal it. - South. | Ty ſtorm me over-wateh'd and zocary'd out. 
| "x bear death, ks. eee "Dads. | To full bowls each other they provoke ; l Milton. 
3. To acer by degrees They n Wiang, adj. Heng. Sax. warren, to be 
Trials <vear us into a — of what poli, > *. tired, r 
. — . GE: | 2. Fatigue ; cauſe of laſſitude. | 3 Subdued by ez tired with labour, 
A Non > Hen rt "eat er, every tine be The more remained out of W wearineſs and 1 babs boy Eli, in bafte, 
. the ry into the ſame manver: © "fatigue of their late mancher. * Clarendon. | 7 
| Een ys  Speflator. | 3. I mpatience of any thing. 3 Let me embrace — . 
5 72 Wax out, To baraſs, ' 1 Tediovineſs, Tuba Can W ag woe. 
? " Ha Gall eg th fins. do. e * ben cen. 8 
ny. a, 1 8 e 85 * ny | 0 * | 3 4 go 
7 8 Y £9 VVV e : LOIN A © | 
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t am eveary, yea, my i tit MA :: | 161 . : 8 | . *. N 
ee e ee s & reverend thing to ſee an ancient caftle not] WEA THERGLASS, ” 1. [ aveather and 


: ; i „ * de * } | * 
* K * . 4 - 
- : %.> - 
3 
4 ; x 
. 1 | 


in decay; how much more to behold an ancient ol, 

Au old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate family, which have ſtood againſt od 4 aft. 1 | 
Crs <q 2 3 bak * e ” 0 ime? 1 r 2 8 i 3 Sy on mw m_— 2 
% eee ra Ne 3. lem ſtorm. | 1 5 weignt o alt. | : 
„e not be weary in; well doing.” | Ga/atians, What guſts of 2vcather UE John's temper depended very much upon the air; 
Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, My thou —3 2 12 7 gath 7 — hi eine roſe and fell with the evea/berglaft. | 
That they at length grew weary . To Wr He te f the K 4 ; Urbuthnot* 
- Refus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, ad aw egian' [from noun, ] | We ſhall hardly wiſh for a perpetual equinox to 
| Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryden. \ 1. To expoſe to the air. - fave the charges of wveatherglaſſes; for the two equi» 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any | He perched on ſome branch thereby, h noxes of our year are the 6.» rk Fe and tempeſtu«= 
thing painful or irkſome. 8825 i684 weather him, and his moiſt wings to dry. | Ou, e Bently. 

The king was as weary of Scotland, as he hal | I uſtard- freq enther for being 5 „ 2. A thermometer. Leſs uſed. 


been impatient to go thither, finding all _ pro- As in ſome weatherglaſs my love 1 hold, 


And weather it wel, yer ye give it. a ſtripe, 


_ poſed 13 without conſideration of 2 _ Tuſſer | Gn hag. - riſes with the heat or cold, Dry 1738 
or intereſt. rendon. . . | " will be conſtant yet. den. 5 
My hopes all flat, nature within me men 2. To paſs with difficulty 4 | 4283 F 3 
Sr „ He weather d fell Charybdis, but ere long Wra'THERSPY. . /\ [wweathe rand JÞy ] 
In all her functions, weary of herſelf. Milton. : - ; | | 
3. Gus stine. j The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſts ſtrong; F A ſtargazer; an aſtrologer ; one that 
Fgeee ehe revolution of the times, * Could they earber aud ſtand. the Weck olan foretels the weather, F 
Make mountains level, and the continent, < | eternal duration, and yet be at any time ſubject to a And ſooner may a gulling wweatberſpy, 1 5 
Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf Sutin + n By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly 
Sox" Dp one aa gh Shakſpeare, TW 1 3 What faſbion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 
4. Cauſing wearineſs ; tireſome. Jo 20 K 1 1 point. 10 5 a kung Our giddy- headed antick youth will wear. Donne, 
2 8 Ame e e 1 Wa mem ne, Oren 16k. adj. [weather and aviſe,] . 
Tha e weary way were travellingg - ' | . t | | . . 
And * ſat 3 be fore, 1 We have been tugging a great while againſt the Skilful an foretelling the weather W 90 
To call in comers by that needy were and poor. ſtream, and have almoſt <vearbered our point z a | WRATTRRRWISER. . . [aveather, and bes 1 
a ; | ___ Spenſer. | 5 two more will do er Addiſon. "a ſew eee 9505 Any ch 708 1 
The wearieft and moſt lothed life 4. To WeaTHeR out, To endure. ug , J Ar = 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, | When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, that foreſhows the weather. 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe . Ne And weather d out the ſtorm, that beats upon us. | Moſt u enger expand their flowers and down in — 
* what r of N PO ; . ode 9 85 Aaiſon. do Prong ri. weather, and again 2 Foote * 
Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe | Wrs'rn ATEN. ad;. aralfod wa evening, or in rain, as is in the flowers o 1 
_ You and your fellows; I'd have ban to queſtion. | e yo ler ce a . and pimpernel, the opening and ſhutting of which are 1 
. " 1 = a « N | "WY FE bY 2 : Jo 0 | þ, mi, 
Wra Dp. te /- [p N Saxon. | his | poorly arrayed, extremely eveatherbeaten ; the old To WEAVE. v. 4. pret, , weawed; 1 
& word is very variouſly written, but this | man blind, the young man leading him, Sidney. | part. paſſ. woven, weaved, ¶ pe an, Sax, 1 
| Wu ow 5 *pby as 3 0 _ ** 44 K e tee, | eeven, Dutch. e 
Word.! E W » Þ© a a | p ivd on appy * ö 8 a 2 1 1 
d which hag eng SD | 121 ee e. P 1 85 41. To form by texture; to form by inſert. {al 
Bei ha | * * T Thrice from the banks of Wye, ing one part of the materials within an. 14 
. emitted 3. the larynx. „ And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent | * ... ͤ ͤ ey in 2 1 
ee eee, eee eee, | 0 wet = 
ake h | YET uin. "EW f # 5 \. _ Spakſpeare. | The painter plays the ſpider, and hat Wo} 
For had his wegſand been a little wider, EN | I hope, when you know the worſt, you will at | A golden meſh G n bg og 9 4 
He would have de voured both hidder and ſhidder. once leap into the river, and ſwim. through hand-] Faſter than guats in cobwebs, Shutſpeare, e 
; e Spenſer. ſomely, and not weatherbeaten with the divers The women wove hangings for the grove. * 
Ws 2 when Le of e 8 ; wars. dlaſts of irreſglution, ſtand ſhivering upon os - (5k 1 — 80 1 Kings, 4 
Matter uc dy ex tion muſt |. FG IE | | uckling.. | here our ſecret thoughts unſcen 1 ® 1 
firſt paſs into thelungs, then into the aſpera arteria, | A weatherbeater veſſel holds Like nets be wen = intertwin'd, oF 4 
_ or wegſand, and from thence be coughed up, and Gladly the port. Milion, [| Wherewith we catch other's mind. Carew, 
; ſpit ou by the mouth. n Wiſeman, | Dido receiv'd his weatherbeater troops. Dryden. | White ſeem'd her robust yet woven ſo the f 
rn » p als, x ' | Were, 
e ſhaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, j _ Theold weatherbeaten ſoldier carries in his hand | As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. | 


No from his heavy fall with weight increas d, the Roman eagle... tc: lilies. { | , 
Dove | — . 1 ant he ſpurns the WEA THERBOAR0O, or  Weatherbow.. . J. Theſe purple veſts were weev'dby Dardandames. | 
.And che foul iſſues through the weazor's wound, | 8 the ſea language, that fide of a tip . e e ee * RO 
3 „ 7 | Dryden, | __. at r te. _ * With kind concern and ſkill has wear 

. We a's ti. 2. J. [pepel, Sax. aucſel, Dutch; Wea'THERCOCK, u. /. [ weather and cock, ] | A ſilken web, and ne'er ſhall lade 
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- muſtela, Lat.] A ſmall animal that eats | 1+ An artificial cock ſet on the top of a Its colours; gently has he laid | . 
corn and kills mice. I Aſpire, which by turning ſhows the point | Piet mowing "ur hy He re r 1 
Ready in gybes, quick - anſwer'd, ſaucy, and from which the wind blows. e WP thall the texture bleſs, / Prior. þ 
A quartelſome as the weaſe/, - -. Shakſpeare, | But, alas! the ſun keeps his light, though thy | 2. Lo unite by intermixture. 3. +} „ 
R - faith be daken'd ; the rocks ſtand, till, though | When religion was wwover into the civil gopern- 
In at a corn-loft through a chink. Pepe. thou change like a weathercock. ' Sidney. ment, and flouriſhed under the protection of the em- ; ; 
WEA'THER.' / [peben, Sax.]J [ 4 kingfiſher hanged by the bill, converting the | perors, men's thoughts and diſcourſes were full or F 


| A I | breaſt to that point of the horizon from whence the | ſecular affairs ; but, in the th ot 4 ; 
bo State of the ay reſpecting ei cold | wind doth blow, is a very ftrapge-introducing of na- - . chriſtianity, men who nee, — delten tac 1. 
or heat, wet or dryneſs. ; tural weathereocks. Brown. | given up all their intereſts in this world, and lived T7 
| Who es there, beſides foul . weather p One | 2, Any thing fickle or ineonſtant. of in a perpetual preparation for the next, Addiſon, 
. minded like the weather, moſt mh: DO Where had 5 this pretty 8 13. To interpoſe 3 to inſert. | | 
9b 2 . Shakſpeare. | cannot tell what his name is my huſband had him The |; eff 
I am far better born than is the king | er obs wenn he $h * Cuke be here to-night! the better! beſt] 
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l ; q / of. . ' * 1 E. }- This ” | 1 & | . 1 
| "Bot I Lan- make fair re} Wi a while, 8 | ie break my promiſe and abſolve-my I! |. ws args cn perforce Into my age, | *- 
A Jenry be more wea I more ſtrang. | The word which I have given ſhall ſta nd like fate, J Weave. vin. To work wi | ol 
| "i aL ani 2 Not like the King's, that gust hercuct of ſtate. Was 9 9 wee To work with a loom, 1 
2 winds may hog and plow, m © oo © * Dryden, | WBA VER," ./ | from be. Onewho K 
Hu NaF no Haven but.from STM, Wea'rHeRDRIVEN. part. Forced by | makes thread into cloth, ] 12 26 = — 
5 n i, | ſtorms or contrary winds. D pon theſe tatations, © \ 
ap den muſt conteot themſelves to travel in all | Philip, during his rojage depends Spain, was | - The clothier all ne ee nns 
CB BO Montero > TI. fa > Sola aan oh * wealberdriven into Weymouth, 3 Carew. The many to them "longing, have put off ©2465 -.- 
" Forctels the change of weather in the ſkies; {WnrAa'THERGAG k. 1. | weather and |. hw mms Wh ah io > mor Bot * 1 
Whbene er through miſts he ſhodts his ſullen beams, ; gage. | Any thing that ſhows the wea- : ſpent W n n 5. or * 1 ' 47 
. V „ be weaver may caſt religion upon what oom f 
2. Ihs change of the Rate of the ait. o rere and tack, and ſbear a ? . C il 
; a Vor. N "8 WL TT, ky, (2 y PI 4d LD 1. | againſt the wweatbergage of laws. 8 tiudibras. in 5 F WA. 2:5 BY 6 K Ca GAY 83 4 ht | 1 | 
| ; 33 Y 
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7 WED. v. 9.-[pebi 


5 wiſh tham weae na Gas 
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WED 


Devis'd a zveb her wooers to deceivez 
In which che work that ſhe all day did make, 
The ſame at night ſhe did again unreave, Spenſer. 
taid at gate, | | 
| And heard within the goddeſſe eleyate 
A voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, 


. Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly yy", 


| bapman. 
Spiders touch'd, ſeek their web's inmoſt = 
. ' Davies. 
By day the web and loom, 


And homely bod tak, ſhall be her doom. 
The fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 


| Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 


2. Some part of a ſword, Obſolete. ; 
The ſword, whereof the web was ſteel; 
Pommel, rich ſtone z hilt, gold approv'd by toork. 
3. A kind of duſky film that hinders the 
ht; ſuffuſion. 


is is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web | 


and the pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. 
4 Shakſpeare. 
Ws /zBED. 


adj, [from aveb.) Joined by 
a film, 


Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are web. 
led together, their legs are generally ſhort, the moſt 
convenient fize for ſwimming. Dierbam. 

Wr'sroorERD. adj. [web and foot.] Pal- 
mipede; having films between the foes. 

ebfocted fowls do not live conſtantly upon the 

land, nor fear to enter the water. Ray. | 

Wr'ss TER. 2. /. yebytne 

weaver.] A weaver, Obſolete. 


After local names, the moſt in number have | 


been derived from occu z as, Taylor, Web- 
e a AD | - Camden 


an, Sax. ] l 
1, To marry ; to take for huſband or wife. 
It one by one you wedded all the world, 

Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 


To make a perfect woman; ſhe you kill'd 
Would be unparallel U. Sbalſpeare. 
Never did thy beauty, ſince the day s 
1 ſaw thee firſt, aud wedded thee, adorn'd . 
Wich all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes, Milton. 
Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 


Feds the rich duloeſs of ſome ſon of earth. Pope. 


2- To join in marriage. e 
I Syracuſa was I born, and C', 
- Vato a woman 1 bot fer me.  « Shakſpeare. 
Then I ſhall be no more; 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
hall live with her. 
+ The woman in us ſtill 
that begun in the garden ; and our underſtandings 
_ are Wedded to an Eve, as fatal as the mother of their 


Milton. 


» wicked courſe; and fo it becomes their inte 


„ * 
* 
4 * 
3 3 — 
Ll 


„Sax. a woman. | 


a deceit like | 


wED 


Her flag aloft fpreads-ruMiing to the wind, I WIe. v. „. To contract matrimony, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers (oem the fidod to fire 8 | When I ſhall «ved, 4 
_ , The 4 charm'd with what his loom That lord whoſe hand hall take my plight, ſhall 
| 5 n 3 - ca 
Goes on to ſee} and knows not to'retire. den. Half wy tore with him, half my care and duty. 
Wra'veRFISH. #, J. [arancus piſcit, Lat.] | Shakſpeare. 
Ainſworth. | 8 13 1 
; | or i1ymen's rites marriage pr 
WEB. 1. [pebba, Sax. ] : You — ordain'd. | Suckling, | 
1. Texture; any thing woven. 2 Nor took I Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, | Or haſty choice as many women wed; 


But with deliberate care. . Dryden, 


We'ppixc. 2. /. [from aved.] Marriage; 
| nuptials ; the nuptial ceremony. _- 
Come, away 


For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day. 
weddin » 


| I will dance and eat plums at your 
| Shakſpeare 


Let her beauty be her wedding dower z | 
For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not. 


Shakſpeare. 

When my ſon was entered into his —.— 
chamber, he fell down and died. 2 Eſadras. 
Theſe three country bills agree, that each wed- 
4 produces four children. | Craunt. 
is friends were invited ts come and make 

— with him, and this was to be the wedding- 


If the affirmed berſelf a virgin, ſhe muſt on her 
wedding-day, and in ber wedding cloaths perform 


an hour with the lion. Swift. 


bought her wedding-cloaths, _  SpeHator. | 
Weben. 2. 1 VE , Daniſh; WWepge, 
Doch.“ . [vegges d e 


Dutch. 
1. A body which, having a ſharp edge con- 
_ tinvally growing thicker, is uſed to 


cleave timber; one of the mechanical 
Wers. \ 
3 A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone 


The honour of theſe noble boughs down threw ; 
Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. | 


| . Spenſer. 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the a uſed 
in the cleaying of wood. Wilkins. 
He left his wedge within the cloven oak. 

| 1. 
The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was 
cleft with a wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot. 


+ %% Ä or, 
As ſparkles from the anvil us'd to fly, | 
When —— hammers on the wedge are oy; 


When I ſaw a goodly Babyloniſh garment, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty ſhekels weight, then I coveted 
them. | Jubua. 


. 


2. To drive as a wedge 


$ 


Tillotſon, | 


; will; it iu ſtrongly wedged up in a blockhead. 


S akſpeare. | 


the ceremony of going alone into the den, and ſtay ſ 


2 a 


L'Eftrange. | 


A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe 45 | 


| 


| 


Oy , + | -| Where have you been broiling ?— Ty 
599% the To unite for ever. | Among the crowd i' th* abbey, where a finger | 
. _. . AMfiiQtion is enamour's of thy parts, 1 Could not be wedg'd in more. | Shakſpeare. 
| art thou art wedded to'calamity, = Shakſpeare. | 3. To force as'a wedge forces. | 
o take for ever. G e. e ee a | Ts 
Though the principal men of t or com- 1. 41 | | 
mous were again elected to ſerve in this parliament, — red bog et their * Ven. 
yet they were far from wedding the war, or taking N 
themſelves. to be concerned to make good any de- 4. To faſten by wedges, 
| olaration made by the former. larendon, Wedge on the keeneſt ſcythes, 5 
They pofititeh W And give us ſteeds that ſnort againſt the Lu bil 1 
e 1 5 lat endon, > "OP 85 Y | 25 g Os 
. To unite by love or fondneſs, AG | 5 To fix as a wed ge. 
Men are undd to their luſts, and e | Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's | 
| to 


| Sergeſthus in the centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 


WEE 


Weig'd in the rocky ſhoals and ſticking faft. 
| — 


What impulſe can be from one parti. 
cle, entombed and wedged in the very center of the 
earth, to another in the center of Saturn? Bentley, 

Wr'prock. 3. 7. d and lac, Saxon, 
marriage and gift. Marriage; -matri. 


N : mony. 
She doth ſtray about 
| By holy crofſes where ſhe and prays | 
For happy wedlocl hours, | hakſpeares 


Sirrah, your brother is ligitimate ; 
Your father's wife did aſter wedlact bear him, 
And if ſhe did play falſe the fault was hers. 


Shakſpeare, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe? Cleaveland, 
He his happieſt choice too late 
Shall meet already link'd, and wedloct. bound 


Can wedlock know ſo great a curſe, 


To a fell adverfary. Milton, 
May not a priſon or a grave, 
Like wvedlock, honour's title have? Denham, 


One thought the ſex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of evedlock to be free, 
And uncontroll'd to give accounts to none. Dryden. 
A man determined, about the fiftieth year of his 
age, to enter upon wedlock, Addiſan. 


We'DNE8DAY. 2. /. I podenydag, Saxon; 
adenſley, Swediſh ; 4veen/day, Dutch ; 
wenſday, Iſlandick.] The fourth day of 
the week, ſo named by the Gothick na. 
tions from Voden or Odin. 
; 474 is the honour of him that 11 Med. 
The offices of prayer be kad in his Jag 8 
only upon the Sundaies, and feſtivals, and their 
eves, as alſo Fedne/daies and Fridaies. Fri. 


Wer. adj. [a Saxon word of the ſame root 
with aveeing, Dutch; wenig, German. 
Little; ſmall: whence the word 0 
or 4weeſel is uſed for little; as, a wecſel 
face, In Scotland it denotes ſmall or lit- 
tle ; as wee ane, a little one, or child; 
a avee bit, a little bit. | 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a 
glover's paring knife, ? No, forſooth ; he hath but 
a little wee face, with a little yellow beard. 

| n 3 Sbal ſpeare. 

Wr ZchEIM. 2. / [This is often written 

witch elm.] A . of elm. 

A cion of à weecebelm grafted upon an ordinary 

2 will put forth leaves as broad as the brim of a 


at. | 
Wzzo. 2. . [peob, Saxon, tares.] 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. 
If he had an immoderate ambition, which is a 
weed, if it be a weed, apt to grow in the bet ſoils, 
it doth not appear that it was in his nature. 
| He wand' ring feeds | 
On flowly growing herbs and ranker weeds, 
3 Sandy. 
Too much manuring fill'd that field with wecdi, 
While ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds. 


2 Den bam. 
Stinking <veeds and poiſonous plants have their 
uſe. | : More. 


When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to 
kill the weeds. a Mortimer. 
IT beir virtue, like their Tyber's flood 
Rolling, its courſe defign'd the country's good ; 

But oft the torrent's too impetuous (| 
From the low earth tore ſome polluting werd; 
And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, ſome tincture of the man. Prior. 
If they are often ſeen to loſe that little religion 
they were taught in their youth, *tis no more to be 
wondered at, than to ſee a little flower choaked'and 
killed amongſt rank werd. Law. 
2. [pda, Saxon; award, Dutch. A gar- 
ment; clothes; habit; d Now 
ſcarce in uſe, except in widow? weed?, 


& Shakſpeare, 0 


the mourning dreſs of a widow, + 


* 


ſelves ſo, if left to their own judgments, 


2. To take away as noxious plants. 


” 


3- It is uſed by Chapman for the upper 


My mind for weeds your virtues livery wears, 
Sidney. 
Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath all his 
ſervants with one wwee4; nor theirs to cloath them- 
Hooker. 
They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had. Speuſer. 
Livery is alſo called the upper weed which a 
ſerving man wears, ſo called as it was delivered and 
taken from him at pleaſure. Spenſer. 
The ſnake throws her enamell'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakſpeare. | 
Throngs of knights, and barons bold, | 
In eveeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies. 
Lately your fair hand in woman's weed 
Wrapp'd my glad head. 


Milton. 
Waller. 


garment. 


The morning, in her throne of gold, [ 


Survaid the vaſt world, by whoſe orient light 
The nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright; 
Her own hands putting on both ſhirt and werde. 
Chapman. 
ToWeev. v. g. [from the noun, ] 


1. To rid of noxious plants. 

When you ſow the berries of bays, weed not the 
borders for the firſt half year; for the weed giveth 
them ſhade. Bacon, 

Your ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a 
weeding or a {light howing upon them. Mortimer. 


| Oh Marcius, 
Ad og thou'ſt ſpoke hath weeded from my 
eart 

A root of ancient envy. Shakſpeare, 

Sarcaſms, contumelies, and invectives, fill ſo 
many pages of our controverſial writings, that, were 
thoſe weeded out, many volumes would be reduced 
to a more moderate bulk and temper. Dec, of Piety. 


3. To free from any thing hurtful or offen- 


five, | | 


He weeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted 
to Elaiana, and manumized it from that moſt dan- 
| gerous confederacy. 

To root out vice. | 
Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in weeding from 
their children ill things, as they were before in graft- 
ing in them learning. ; 
One by one, as they appeared, they might all be 
weeded out, without any ſigus that ever they had 
been there. e te. 


We'zDeR, #. /. [from ed.] One that 


takes away any thing noxious. 
A weeder out of his proud adverſaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakſpeare. ' 


We'tzDHOOK, 2. / [weed and hot. A 
hook by which weeds are cut away or 


extirpated, | | 

la May get a wweedbook, a crotch, and a glove, 

And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn doth not love. 
_-._ Taſer, 

2 weed, ] Free 


We'zpLEss. adj. 
m any thing uſeleſs 


from weeds ; tree 
or noxious. 
So many weed leſi paradiſes be, | 

Which of themſelves produce no venomous fin. 
"I Donne. 

When troubled moſt it does the bottom ſhow z 
'Tis oeedleſs all above, and rockleſs all below. 
| 
| 


; Dr ryden, 
Wazoo, adj. — need, ] 
1. Conſiſting of weeds; 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious (liver broke, 
When down her veedy trophies and herſelf 
| Fell in the weeping brook.  Shakſpeare, 
2. Abounding with weeds, 
Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 
Secure of ſafety. 


ryden. 


| Wk K. . /. [pe 


2. [perhaps from willw,] A twiggen 


Hemel. | 


Aſcham. | 


| 


WE E 


oc, Sax, wwebe, Dutch ; | 
] The ſpace of ſeven 


awecka, Swed1 
days. 

Fulfil her 4veek, and we will give thee this alſo, 

| Genefis. 

The diviſion of time hy 2vee*s hath been univer- 
ſally obſerved in the world, not only amongi the 
civilized, but likewiſe among the moſt barbarous 
nations. Miliint. 


WEEK DAV. . /. [week and day.] Any 
day not Sunday. n 
ne ſolid dith his eveekday meal affords, 


An added pudding folemniz'd the Lord's. Pope. 


WIe ELN. adj. [from aweek, ] Happen- 

a. produced, or done once a week ; 
hebdomadary. 

The Jews had always their eveckly readings of 
the law of Moſes. | Hooker. 

So liv'd our fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their weekly bill. 

| Dryden. 

Nothing more frequent in their weelly papers, 
than affecting to confound the terms of clergy and 
high-church, and then loading the latter with ca- 
lumny. Swift. 
We'/8KLY. adv. [from week,] Once a 
week; by hebdomadal periods. 

Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip in 


their turns weekly, and are ſometimes called heb- 
domadal canons. Aylife. 


WEEI. 245 [ peel, Saxon.] 
I, A whir pool, 


ſnare or trap for fiſh, 


To WEEN, v. u. ere Saxon; waenen, 
Dytch.] To think; to imagine; to 
form a notion; to fancy. Obſolete. 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may I eveez your grief is wond ' rous great, 
Spenſer, 
So well it her beſeems, that ye would ween 
Some angel ſhe had been. Spenſer. 
When weening to return whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown; 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 
Furtheſt from end then, when they neareſt ween. 
Spenſer. 
Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. 
Ween you of better luck, 
I mean in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Ucon this naughty earth.  Shakſpeare, 
They ween d N ä 
That ſelf-ſame day, by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne: 
Jo ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 
Milian, 
To WEEP, v. . pret. and part. paſſ. aoep, 
weeped, ¶ peopan, Saxon. | 
1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 
J In that ſad time | 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 


| 


A corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown; 
Yet mov'd, howe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own 
Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 


„ 


Shakſpeare. | 


5 N 
* 
1 


— 
4 


As for a ſtranger wwepr. By 


1 


WEE 
When Darius ve? over his army, that within a 
ſingle age not a man of all that confluence would be 
left alive, Artabanus improved his meditation 2 
adding, that yet all of them ſhould meet with 
many evils, that every one ſhould wiſh himſelf dead 
lo . | ; Wakes 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion, 
Then they for ſudden joy did 2veepy 
And I for forrow lung, | 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. Shᷣatſpeare. 
3. To lament; to complain. 
They weep upto me, ſaying, Give us fleſh that 
we may eat. Numbers, 
To WeEP. v. 3. 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to 


bemoan. | 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
Shakſpeares 
Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wounds, to «veep his obſequies. 
Da den. 
We wand'ring go 
Through dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe. 


Pope. 
2. To ſhed moiſture, - * 


Thus was this place 

A happy rural ſcat of various view, 
Groves whoſe rich trees wept od'rous gums and 

balm, Milla. 

3. To drop. 
Let India boaſt her plants; nor envy we 

The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 5 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. . 


G Popes 

4. To abound with wet. wy 
Rye-graſs grows on clayey and weeping grounds. 
ortimer, 


We's PER. 2. ,. [from weep.) 
1. One who ſheds tears; a lamenter 


bewailer; a mourner. A 
If you have ſerved God in a holy life, fend awa 
the women and the qweepers : tell them it is as mue 

intemperance to weep too much as to laugh too 

much: if thou art alone, or with fitting company, 

die as thou ſhouldſt; but do not die impatiently 

and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor. 
Laughter is eaſy; but the wonder lies, | 

_ 
rydews 


What ſtore of brine ſupply'd the wweeper's 
2. A white border on the ſleeve 
mourning coat. 
Wze'zrI1SH, adj, [See Weartsn,] This 
old word is uſed by A4/chan in a ſenſe 
which the lexicographers ſeem not to 
have known, Applied to taſtes, it means 
inſipid; applied to the body, weak and 
waſhy: here it ſeems to mean, ſour, 
ſurly. 128 | 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſh; but 
audible, ſtrong, and manlike: a, countenance not 
Tweeriſh and crabbed, but fair and comely. Aſcham. 
To WEET. v. . preterit, wot Or Watts 
Ipwan, Sax. weten, Dut.] To know; 


z2 


of a 


to be informed; to have knowledge, 3 


And what theſe ſorrows could not hence exhale, Obſolete, : 
That 2 hath, and made them blind * i Him the 1 | A 55 
I fear he will prove the weeping philoſopher when bis Tags, 2 Lot you this court'ſy ready , 
he grows old, being ſo full of e ſadneſs in Be = ky 2 ta L meld, ſo goodly ſcor'd, 
kis youth. -pl hakſpeare, ar ye the picture that ay, Le Spenſer. 
& P 1 . ü . FR L % 
a Hi dy of wophy nl uni Les} nat, et 
Have you wwep! for your fin, ſo that you were in- Wo Gap up 2 Ene 2 Shakſpeare, 
deed ſorrowful in your ſpirit? Are you 1o forrowful [| Jn LY be, via. om 
that you hate it? Do you ſo hate it that you have | en Neige Frier. 
left it? 74421 Si ' Taylor, | We'sTLEss, adj. [from aweet.] Unknow- 
Away! with women weep, and leave me here f ing. | ge HE, Wt, Spe 5 3 
05 bo 2 5 without a tear, 2 WZZVIL. 2. /. [pepel, Sax. veel, Dut, 


curculio, Lat.] A grub. 


A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, 3:4! | 
k - 72 2 N. 4 
ſeedeth upon roots, as parinips and carrou. Ba. 
3 E « 4 ; k - 6 ; 6 H 2 - \ : z & : 2 "1 of 


”- 


* 
1 
uw 4 


* 


WI EZEL. u. J. [See WIA SEL. 
I fuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weaze! | 


* 


770 Wave, 


J WIR. v. 4. 


3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 


4. To raiſe; to take up the anchor. f 
Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of | 


J. To examine ; to balance 


What wro 


WET 


. + Coro is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, chat | 


it doth not produce the very weruili that live in it 
and conſume it. Bentley 


_ ſacks eggs, _ »  - Shakſpeare, 

- The corn-devouring-weeze/ here abides, 

And the wiſe ant. mY _ Dryden. 

WzrrT. The old preterit and part, paſſ. from 

| Spenſer, 

Wrrr. n. / ¶ guaive, Fr. vofa, to wander, 
Handick ; vagur, Latin. | 

1, That of which the claim is generally 

- waved; any thing wandering without an 
owner, and ſeized by the lord of the 
Manor, | | 

His horſe, it is the herald's wwef7; 
No, tis a mare. | | 


Ben Jonſon. 
2. It is in Bacon for avaf?, a 


gentle blaſt, 
"of ſpices, and the fungen fort of fel 
| nr poder " ſtronge | ne $ are 
WEFT. 2. 
cloth. 
Wr'rTAGE. 2. 


Bacon. 


J. [pepra, Sax.] The woof of 


from weft] Texture, 


The whole muſcles, as they. lie upon the bones, | 
weftage of the 
; * * 


might be truly tanned; whereby the 
fibres might more eafily be obſerved. Grew 


[pegan, Sax, augen, 


Dutch. ] Ts 
1. To examine by the balance. 
Earth taken land adjoining to the Nile, and 


| preſerved ſo as not to be wet nor waſted, and weighed 


daily, will not alter weight until the ſeventeeth of 
June, when the river beginneth to riſe; and then 


t will grow more and more 
- cometh to its height. 


ponderous, till 17 river 
Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 


| Wherein all things created firſt he weigh d. Milton. 


She does not weigh ber meat in a pair of ſcales, 
but the weighs it in a much better balance; ſo much 

© as gives a proper ſtrength to her body, and renders 

it able and willing to obey the ſoul. Law 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

15 They that muſt weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my comforts are, fan hence. 


that velſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak in the 
common language, a body weighing divers _— 
d i644 A 2 25 ; oy , 


pieces of ſilver. 


They weigbed for my price thirt 
They weigh J price thirty Zechariah. 


his ſoldiers, weighed up the fourteen gallies he had 
Il!bey having freight 
_ Their ſhips with ſpoil enough, weigh 


* "Here he left me, ling'ring here del) d“ 
Bis parting kiſs, and there his anchor weigh'd. 


+ + © 15 
b 4 F4 5 
in the mind 


- 
I” 


to conſider. _ 25 e 
| Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but weigh 
only what is ſpoken. | Heoker, 


have an equal balance juſtly weigh'd 
dur arms may do, what wrongs we 


ſüuſſer Pk BEND : | 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shakſp. 


The ripeneſs or uncipeneſs of the 
eier be well weighed, © © Bacon. 
n majeſty's ſpeedy march left that defigh to be 

betten xveighed and digefted, + Clarendon, 


* 


* 


bed. the advantages of riüng higher with the 
s of the fl. © © Dryden, 


All grant him prudent; prudence intereſt welgbs, 
Aud intereſt bids him ſeek. your love and priſe g 


r 
* Tue mind, having the ſuſ a 
* , ving the power to ſuſpend the ſatis. 
* 3 2 I '* oh. | - 
a . * 1 . 5 


® 


, = 


The ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that 
beſt in 


anchor ſtreißht. 


| WE/IGHER. . 


occaſion mult | Spe 
1 On either ſide, the father and the king: 


IS Yau choſe a retreat, and not till you had maturely | 


"WET 
faction of 
them on all and weigh them with others, 


Locke, 


who weighs the goodneſs of our actions by the ſince- 

| "rity of our intentions. Spefator, 
6. To compare by the ſcales, 

Here in nice balance truth with gold ſhe weighs, 

And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe, Pope. 


6 td. Aa rn 4 


notice, | 
I weigh not you | N 
You do not weigh me; that is, you care not for me. 


Sbhakſpeare. 
8. To Wars down. To overbalance. 


9. To We1GH down. To.overburden ; to 
oppreſs with weight; to depreſs, 
| In thy blood will reign 

A. melancholy damp of cold and dry, 

To weigh thy ſpirit down. | 
Her father's crimes 

Sit heavy on her, and weigh dow? her prayers 

A crown uſurp'd, a lawful king depos'd, 

His children murder d. 75 


| Milton. 


Dryden. 


The ſoft refreſhment of a moment's ſleep. Addi/on, 
Excellent perſons, weighed down by this habitual 


ſorrow of heart, rather deſerve our compaſſion. than 
reproach, 2 55 : Addiſon. 
To WEIGH, v. 2. 


1. To have weight  _ 5 

Exactly weighing, and ſtrangling a chicken in the 

ſcales, upon an immediate ponderation, we could 

diſcover no difference in weight; but ſuffering it to 

lie eight or ten hours, until it grew * cold, 

it weighed moſt ſenſibly ligher. | rown, 
2. To be — 


weight in the intellectual balance. 

This objection ought to weigh with thoſe, whoſe 
reading is deſigned for much talk and little know- 
ledge, 5 e | Locke, 

A wiſe man is then beſt ſatisfied, when he finds 
that the ſame argument which weighs with him has 
- weighed with thouſands. before him, and is ſuch as 
hath born down all o ffuion, 
3. To raiſe the anchor. | 
| When gath' ring clouds o*erſhadow all the ſkies, 


: 3 k Dryden. 
4. To bear heavily; to preſs hard. 
0 Canſt thou hot miniſter to a mind diſeas' d, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
- Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? Shakſpeare, 
5. To ſink by its own weight, 


The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root 


again; che plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ſtalk, making the bough, being overloaden, weigh 
, eat x: 2; acon, 
Wu'1GHzD. adj, [from weigh,} Experi- 
enced, | CEE | 
In an embaſly of weight, choice was made of 
ſome ſad perſon of known experience, and not of a 


| young man, not weighed in ſtate matters. Bacon 
f. [from <veigh.] He who | 


- weighs. _ | | 
WEIGHT. 3. / [ptbr, Saxon.] _ 
1, Quantity meaſured by the balance. 
; .» Tobaccocutand weighed, and then: dried by the 
ſireß loſeth weight : and, after being laid in the 

| air, recovereth weight again. Bacon, 
Pain would 1 chuſe a middle courſe to ſteer ; 

Nature 's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere: ' 

ak for us both, and to the balance bring, 


Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 
| Make it but ſcanty weig bu, and leave the reſt to me. 
So was every-thing of the tem 

weight of a fleſh hook, given to 
ſee. 1 % . efley. 
Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, in 

which time it eat more than its own zweight; and 
body. Arbuthnot. 


even to the 
vid, as you may 


R 


3 


7- To regard; to conſider as worthy of 


| 
Adaiſon. 


And ſhoot quick lightning, weigh, my boys, he cries. | 

a 285  Shakſpeare. | © ; 

1 By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs veſſel, it 
made 


1 4 


of its defires, is at liberty to examine | 


; 


| He is the only proper judge of our perſections, 


Fear weighs down faith with ſhame. Daniel. | 


My ſoul is quite weigh'd down with care, and aſks | 


| 


| 


as important; to have | 


1 


| 


* 


A maſs by which, as the ſtandard. other 
bodies are examined, | | 
Juſt balances, juſt weights, ſhall ye have. 
Leviticus, 


Undoubtedly there were ſuch weights which the 
phyſicians uſed, who, though they might reckon 
according to the weight of the money, they did not 
weight their drugs with pieces of money. Arbulb. 

When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty 
weights fallen into either ſcale, the power will never 
continue long in equal diviſion, but run entirely into 
one. „ Swift, 

3. Ponderous maſs, | 

A man leapeth better with eveigh/s in his hands 
than without; for that the weight, if . 
ſtrengtheneth the ſiuews by contracting them; other- 
wiſe, where no contraction is needful, weight hin- 
dereth ; as we ſee, in horſe · races, men are curious to 
foreſee that there be not the leaſt weight upon the one 

| horſe more than upon the other. In leaping with 
weighs, the arms are firſt caſt backwards, and then 
forwards, with ſo much the greater force, Bacon. 

Wolſey, who from his own great ſtore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, Ip 
Lies here interr'd: : TT 
Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'rous weigh 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: — ” 

If thus thou lieſt neglected, what muſt we 
Hope after death, who are but ſhreds of thee ? 


Bi Corbet 5 
All their confidence 1 
the weight of mountains buried * 


k ilton, 
Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us up; our very vir- 
| tues, when ſo leavened, becoming weights and plum- 
mets to fink us to the deeper ruin. Gov. of the Tong, 
Then ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conſtancy will prove 
The only pillars fit to bear . 
So vaſt a weight as that of love. Prior. 


4. Gravity; heavineſs; tendency to the 
centre. 5 8 1 

| Heavineſs or weight is not here conſidered as 
being ſuch a natural quality, whereby condenſed: 
bodies do of themſelves tend downwards; but rather 
as being an affeQion, whereby they may be 


Vader 


4 Wilkins. 
The ſhaſt, that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd 
Drove through his neck. Dryden. 
What natural agent impel them ſo ſtrongly with a 
tranſverſe fide blow againſt that tremendous weight 
and rapidity, whea whole worlds are falling ? 
L 35 ; . 45 Bentley, 
5. Preſſure; burden; overwhelming power. 
Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight. Shakſp. 


Bn As ſome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive 


than break the laws of obedience; ſo ſome men, 
by an unhappy imitation of ſuch arigels, are more 
ready to ſlander the weight of their yoke than to 


bear it. 3 1 Hoe. 
; To good malignant, fo bad men benign, | 
nder her own weight groaning. A Milton, 


Dryden. 


WF. 


ie de the ordinance of 


We muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the weight 
lies upon the people. ' * » -DEftrange 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown fo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift. 
They are like ſo many weights upon our minds, 
that make us leſs able and leſs inclined to raiſe up 
our thoughts and affections to the things that ar 
above. 7 3s Law® 
6, Importance; power; influence; efficacy; 
conſequence; moment. e 
How to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 
In ſuch a point of weight, fo near mine honour, 
la truth 1 know not. Shakſpeare, 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if 
to it? 3 ._ Locke, 
To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace fink the 


deeper, and be of the more weight, other agreeable 


or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly accompan 
- theſe different ſtates. | 4 g * 


Aa author's arguments loſe their weight, when 


4 
3 
* 


we are perſuaded that he only writes for argument's 


meaſured. 


See, Lord, the ſorrows of my hearty | 
Ere yet it be too late 
And hear my Saviour's dying 
_ To give thoſe ſorrows weight. Oper 
The ſolemnities that encompals the magiſtrate add 
; Cignity to all his actions, and weight to all his words. 
r 5 Atterbury. 
W&'1GHTILY, adv. [from aveighty.] 
1, Heavily ; ponderouſly, ey 
2. Solidly ; importantly. | robo 
Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his 


agents ſpeak wweightily and ſententiouſly > Broome. 
WE HIGH TIN ISB. 2. /. [from weighty. | 
1. Ponderoſity; gravity; heavineſs. 
2. Solidity; force. . 
I fear 1 have dwelt longer on this paſſage than the 
eweightineſs of any argument in it requires. Locke, 
. I. 
The apparent defect of her judgment, joined to 
the wwerghtineſs of the adventure, cauſed many to 
' marvel. | 
Wz/1caTLESS, adj, [from aveight.] 
having no gravity, 
How by him balanc'd in the weightlefs air? 
Canft thou the wiſdom of his works declare ? 


| ; Sandys. 
It muſt both weightleſi and immortal pro 
Becauſe the centre of jt is above. D 
_ We&'16nTyY. adj. [from weight. ] 
1. Heavy; ponderous. | 
| You have already weary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe, |. 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 
2. Important; momentous ; efficacious, 
| to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. Shakſpeare. 
It only forbids ſlits in lighter loſſes and indigni- 
ties, ſuch as our Lord there mentions, and making 
the law the inftrument of revenge in weightier 
matters. 4 Kettlewell, 
No fool Pythagoras was thought: 
Whilſt he his weighty doctrines taught, 
He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth {till cover d with their hand: 
' Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
| Lefs friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have reſus d to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior, 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weigh affair. Swife. 
3. Rigorous ; ſevere. Not in uſe. 
If, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our weightier judgment. Sbalſpeare. 


We'LAawarY, interj. | This I once believed 
aà corruption of aveal away, that is, 
bappineſi is gone: ſo Junius explained it; 
but the Saxon exclamation is palapa, oe 
on woe. From avelaway is formed by 
corruption ave/laday.} Alas. 
Harrow now out, and wela way, he cried, 
What diſmal day bath ſent this curſed light! Spen/. 
Ah, welaway, moſt noble lords, how can 7 


* 


ght; 


ve, 
Yr 


ryden. 


: Your cruel eyes endure ſo piteous fight? Spenſer. 
. . Welaway, the while | was ſo fond, | 
To leave the good that I had in hond. Spenſer. 


WELCOME. aj. [Fes roma, Fr. pil-| 


cume, Saxon; welkom, Dutch. ] 
1. Received with gladneſs ; admitted wil. 


|  Jingly to any place or enjoyment; grate- 


ful; pleaſing. -- 
95 I ſerve you, madam: | 
Your graces are right we/come, Shakſpeare. 
* He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
+ And wiſh it thould proceed; for, unto men 


Preft with their wants, all change is ever welcome. | 


9 2 Ben Fonſon. 
© Here let me earn my bread, 1 
Till oſt invocated deat 5 5 
Haſten the we/come end of all my pains. Milton. 
Hle that knows how to make thoſe he converſes 
© with eaſy, has found the true art of living, and 


deing:3ve/come, and valued every where, | Locke. | 


1 
Spectator. 


Hayward. | 


WEL 


profeſſions of kindneſs, _ | 

Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to 
welcome us; and divers put their arms a little 
abroad, which is their geſture when they bid any | 
welcome. Bacon. 
WEIL cOM E. interj, A form of ſalutation 


uſed to a new comer, elliptically uſed 
for you are abelcome. 

Welcome, he ſaid, _ 
O long expected, to my dear embrace! Dryden. 

Welcome, great monarch, to your owh. Dryden. 

WE'LCOME, 2. / f 
1. Salutation of a new comer, 
Welcome ever ſmiles, and fare wel goes out ſighing. 
Shakſpeare, 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 

His welcome forth. Shakſpeare, 
2. Kind reception of a new comer. 
A ſhould be free from injuries, and abound as 

much in the true cauſes of welcomes, as I ſhould 
find want of the effects thereof, Sidney. 
I I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 

For your fit welcome. Shakſpeare, 

Madam, new years may well expect to find 

Welcome from you, to whom they are ſo kind: 

Still as they paſs'they court and ſmile on you, 
And make your beauty, as themſelves, ſeem new. 

| © Waller, 

Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
ſtanding, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welcome too, South, 

To WELCOME. v. 3. To ſalute a new 
comer with kindneſs, 

Fs Il I know no cauſe 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſweet a gueſt 

As my ſweet Richard. Shakſpeare. | 

They ſtood in a row in fo civil a faſhion, as if to 
welcome us. . 

Thus we ſalute thee wich our early ſong, 


And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. Milton. 
: To welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden. 


The lark and linnet ftrain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the ſpring, | Dryden, 
WELCOME 70 our houſe, n. f. I ladtuca ma- 
riua, Latin.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
We LCOMENESS, z. /. [from welcome. 
SGratefulneſss. | | 


Our joys, atter ſome” centuries of years, ma 
| ſeem to have grown older, by having been enjoyed 


new, not only upon the ſcores of their welcomeneſe, 
; but by their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, 
diſtance from a period, | Boyle. 
We'LCOMER. z. /. [from welcome.] Ihe 
ſaluter or receiver of a new comer. 
Fare wel, thou woeful welcomer of gay, | 
Sbalſpeare. 
Warp, or Would. u. ſ. | luteola, Latin.] 
Vellow weed, or diers weed, 
To WELD, for To wield. Spenſer. 
To WELD, v. a, To beat one maſs into 
another, ſo as to incorporate them, 
| Sparkling or welding heat is uſed when you double 
up your iron to make it thick enough, and ſo weld 
or work in the doublings into one another. Moxon 
WILD ER. z. /, [a term perhaps merely 
Iriſh ; though it may be derived from 
Jo wield, to turn or manage: whence 
wwielder, welder. ] Manager; actual occu- 
pier. F | 
Puch immediate tenants have others under them, 
and fo a third and fourth in ſubordination, till it 
comes to the welder, as they call him, who fits 
at a rack · rent, and lives miſerably. Swift, 
WeEeLFaRs. 2. , [well and Fare.] Hap. 
pineſs; ſucceſs; proſperity. YA 
If friends to a government ſorbeax their aſſiſtance, 
they put it in the power of a few deſperate; men to 
: ruin the welfare. of thoſe who are ſuperior to them 


2. Tobid Wricour, To receive with | 


ſo many ages; yet will they really ſtill continue 


WEIL. 


a kind of inſtinct that only looks out after our im- 


meldiate intereſt and welfare. Spectator. 
| To WXIX. v. 4 {Of this word in Spenſer 


in Saxon, is zo roll; vollen, in German, 
and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds ; whence 
I ſuppoſe. well, or awhilk, is an undula- 
tion or corrugation, or corrugated or 
convolved body, Whilk is uſed for a 
ſmall ſhellfiſh.] To cloud; to ob- 
ſcure, It ſeems in Spenſer both active 
and neuter. . | 5 
Now ſad winter wel led hath the day, 
And Phabus weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eftabliſh'd hath his ſeeds in lowly lay, 
And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſk. 
As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eventide ; 
| When ruddy Phœbus gins to welt in weſt, 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt. - 


Spenſer, 
Spenſer, 


Spenſer, 


The welked Phœbus gan avale 
His weary wain. 


| WIL ED. adj, Set with protuberances. 
I believe, whelked, from: 


Properly, 


whelk, 
Methought his eyes 
Were two full moons; he had a thouſand noſes,. 
Horns well d and way'd like the enridged ſea, _ 
| | Shakſpeare.. 
We'LK&IN. 2. /. [from pealcan, to roll, or 
pelcen, clouds, Saxon. ] 


| 1. The viſible regions of the air, Out of 


uſe, except in Nen. ; 
| Ne in all the weit in was no cloud. + Chaucer, 
| He leaves the wei way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the ſkyen 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly tor to ſhine. 


i Spenſer. 
The ſwallow peeps. out of her neſt, 
And cloudy welkin cleareth. Spenſer. 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood: 
Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves. SI. 
With feats of arms | 
From either end of heav'n the we/kin burns. 
| Milton. 
No my taſk is {moothly done, by. eos 
I can fly or I fan run 
Quickly to the green earth's end, 
Where the bow'd we/kin flow doth bend. Milton, 
I Their hideous yells 
Rend the dark we/kir, Philips, 


ſkycoloured eye. 
3 Aer were it true ä | 

o ſay this boy were like me | Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villains 

: 225 Shahſpeares 
WELL, u. /. [pelle; pel, Saxon.) 
1. A ſpring ; a fountain; a ſource, * 
Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, 
That from beneath the ſeat of Joye doth fpring 


As the root and branch are but one tree, 


And ue and ſtream do but one river make: 
So if the root and well corrupted be, | 


The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take. 


| 7 ; Davies 
2. A deep narrow pit of water. a 
| Now up, now down, like buckets in à well, 
| Derya 
The muſcles are ſo many well. buekets; —— 
one of them acts and draws, tis neceſſary that the 
other muſt obey, _. ; 1; , Dryden, 


3+ The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 


' Hollow newelled ftairs ate made about a f. 


3 : hollow newel 1 ſuppoſe the well. hole to be e ven 


foot long, and fix foot wide, and we would bri 
a2 pair of ſtairs from the firſt floor led 004 55 u 


35 hollow newel , * x07, 
| To WELL, v. u. [peallan, Saxon:] To 


| in ſtrength and intereſtt. Addiſon 
F 


10 ſpring; to iſſue as from a ſpring. $" 9&0 


a 


Diſcretion is the perſection of reaſon : cunninig is 


| I know not well the meaning: pealcan, 


2. WELEtN Eye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye; 


ilton, 


it being intended a ſky-light ſhall fall through 1 ; 
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WE I. 
cryſtal ſtream did gently play, 
a ſacred Hats Tos - * 


Thereby a 
Which from 


| A dreary corſe, | 
All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, 

. * That from his wound yet wwe/led freſh, alas g 
Himſelf aſſiſts to liſt him from the ground, 
Wich clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out 

Pp the wound, Dr yaen. 
| From his two ſprings | 5 

Pure telling out, he through the lucid lake 

Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. Thomſon. 
To WEIL. v. a To pour any thing 
forth, | 85 


To her people wealth they forth do well, 
And health to every foreign nation. Spenſer. 
WELL. adj. [ Mell ſeems to be ſometimes 
an adjeRtive, though it is not always eaſy 
to determine its relations. ] 
1. Not fick ; being in health. 
Lady, I am not well, elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a full flowing ſtomach. . Shakſpeare. 
In poiſon there is phyſick; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me ſick, 
Being fick, hath in ſome meaſure made me well. 
; S$hakſpeare. 
While thou art well, thou mayeſt do much good; 
but when thou art ſick, thou canſt not tell what 
thou ſhalt be able to do: it is not very much nor 
very good. Few men mend with ſickneſs, as there 
are but few who by travel and a wandering life be- 
come devout. ' Taylor. 
Men under irregular appetites never think them- 
| ſelves 4ve/l, ſo long as they fancy they might be bet- 
ter, then from better they muſt riſe to beſt. 


er. 


. L'Eftrange. 

"Tis eaſy for any, when well, to give advice to 

ma that are not. Mate. 
2. a . 5 

To ſay the dead are weil. Shakſpeare. 


Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo fcarce, 
as well was the » who could get one to be 
his tenant, / : Carew, 

Charity is made the gconſtant companion and 

perfection of all virtues ; and well it is for that vir- 
tue where it moſt enters and longeſt ſtays, Sprat, 
3. Convenient; advantageous, - 
This exaRneſs is neceſſary, and it would be well 
too if it extended itſelf to common converſation. 


\ Locke. 
It would have been well for Genoa, if ſhe had 


followed the example of Venice, in not permitting 
her nobles to make any purchaſe of lands in the 
dominions of a foreign prince, Addiſon. 
Being in favour. 

He followed the fortunes of that family; and was 
well with wh Fourth. 
5. Recovered from any ſickneſs or miſ- 

fortune. | | 

be well. 


For your di ure; * | 
ME | glans - _ Shakſpeare, 


vit hts and modeſt expectations are eaſi 
' - ſatisfied. If we don't over-rate our pretenſions, all 
Vill be well. T Collier. 


WELL, adv, eos Gothick ; pell, Saxon ; 
wel, Dutch; vel, Iflandick.] 
1. Not ill; not unhappily. 1 
"4 Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n bh ; 
To this we//-lotted 12 has given: OK 
What then? he muſt have rule and ſway; 
Elſe all is wrong till he's in play. 
2. Not ill z not wickedly. 


"i Thou one had act with many deeds wel done 
: Mayſt cover. 5 Milton. 
3. Skilfully ; - properly; in a laudable 
Ch os | ; 


.- Beware, and | vel] thy appetite. Milton. 
© "Whether the ſearn'd Minerve be her theme, | 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the fiream; . 

None can record their heavenly praiſe ſo well. Dry, 
What poet would not mourn-to ſee 


| His brother write as well avhet. 


— 


Spenſer. 


4 We are abe / able to overcome it. 
| The merchant adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 


Dryden. | - 


a Prior. 3 


bargains, and we/{-won thrift, he calls inte- | 
Shakſpeare. | 


'WEL 


erroneouſly, _ | 
Solyman commended them for a plot ſo well by 
them laid, more than he did the victory of others 
got by good fortune, not grounded upon any good 
reaſon. 7 Knolles. 
The ſoldier that philoſopher wel- blam'd, 
Who loog and loudly in the ſchools declaim's. 


any, and well underſet with rich men, held out 
ravely, 


6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. 
I like well, in ſome places, fait columns upon 


frames of carpenters wor. Bacon. 
7. With praiſe; favourably. . 
All the world ſpeaks well of you. Pope, 


8, Well is ſometimes, like the French 6:er, 
a term of conceſſion, 
Tp knot might vel! be cut, but untied jt cou 

not be. | 


9. Conveniently ; ſuitably, 


| Know ; 
In meaſure what the mind can we / contain. Milton. 


10. 5 a ſufficient degree: a kind of ſlight 
*. 
A private caution I know not well how to ſort, 


— 


too near a great neighbour, Motton. 


admitted as the ground for a concluſion. 
Well, let's away, and ſay how much is done. 


| ' Shakſpeare. 
Well, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſupe- 


rior are for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. 
X Swift. 


than, | 
Long and tedious, as well as grieyous and uneaſy 


much eufechle the patient, and reduce him to a low 

and languiſhing ſtate. Blackmore. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from 

ZEthiopia, by the Nile, as well as of thoſe commo- 
dities that came from the weſt by Alexandria. 

Arbuthnot 0 

13. Well enough, In a moderate degree; 
tolerably. | 


14. Well is him or ne; bene eft, he is 


happy. 
pl is him that dwelleth with a wiſe of under- 
ſanding, and that hath not ſlipped with his tongue. 


Fa Eeclefiaſticus, 
| 15. Well nigh. Nearly ; almoſt. 
I freed well nigh half th' angelick name. Milton · 


preſs any thing right, laudable, or not 

defective. LM] | 
Antiochus underſtanding him not to be wwell-af.. 

fected to his affairs, provided for his own ſafety. 


— 


fians; but to thoſe which do conſpire againſt us, a 
memorial of deſtruction. Eſther. 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 

My will- aim'd ſhaft with death preveats the * 
Dee. 
What well. appointed leader fronts us here? 


Mell. apparell'd April on the heel | 
Of limping wiater * 1 Shak 
The power of wiſdom march'd before, 
And, ere the he join'd, 
Admoniſh'd thus his <ve//-attending mind. 
; Such muſick 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of 
' , Whilſt the Creator great 


Pope. 
morning ſung, = | 
I 


4+ Not amiſs ;| not- unſucceſsfully ; not 


Sidney, 


12. As well as, Together with; not leſs 


16. It is uſed much in compoſition, to ex 


| 2 Mac. 
There may be ſafety to the wwe affected Per- 


| 


N 


| Denbam. 
"Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and 
well, Dryden, 
5. Not inſufficiently ;- not defectively. 
The plain of Jordan was well watered every | 
where. Geneſis. 
Numbers, 


Bacon. 


unleſs I ſhould call it political, by no means to build | 
11. It is a word by which ſomething is | 


courſes of phyfick, how neceſſary ſoeverto the cure, | 


Sbalſpeare. 


ples, and not be tempted to change for every 


* 


WEL 
His conftellations ſet, | 
And the well. balanc d world on 


hioges hung. 
Milton. 
Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their maſ. 
ter's rules having been once made axioms to them, 
they miſlead thoſe who think it ſufficicht to excuſe 
them, if they go out of their way in a we//-heaten 


track. f "% FEY Locke, 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 

His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 

To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief; 


A well-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden, 
Thoſe oppoſed files, | 

Which lately met in the inteſtice ſhock 

And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 

Shall now in mutual wwell- beſeeming rank 

March all one way. Shakſpeare, 


O'er the Elean plains thy we//.-breath'd horſe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryden. 
More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar | 
Of brazen enginery, that ceaſeleſs ſtorms 
The baſtion of a *ve//-built city. Philips, 
He conducted his courſe among the ſame C.- 
choſen friendſhips and alliances with which he be- 


gan it. | Addiſon, 
My ſon corrupts a wel. derived nature 
With his inducement, ' Shakſpeare, 


If good accrue, tis conferred moſt commonly on 
the baſe and infamous; and only happening ſome. 
times to wel/l-defervers. Dryden, 

It grieves me he ſhould deſperarely adventure the 


| loſs of his <ve//-deſerving life. Sidney. 
What a pleaſure is wel- directed ſtudy in the 
ſearch of truth - Lecke 


A certain ſpark of honour, which roſe in her tel /. 
diſpoſed mind, made her fear to be alone with him, 
with whom alone ſhe deſired to be. Sidney. 

The unprepoſſeſſed, the well- diſpoſed, who both 

together make much the major part of the world, are 

ed with a due fear of theſe things. South, 

_ Aclear idea is that, whereof the mind hath ſuch 
- full and evident perception, as it does receive 
from an outward object operating duly on a wel- 


diſpoſed organ. Locke, 
Amid the main two mighty fleets ; 
Actium ſurveys the well - diſputed prize, Dryden. 


The ways of well-doing are in number even as 
many as are the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo that 
whatſoever we do in this world, and may do it ill, 
we ſhew ourſelves therein by wve//-doing to be wiſe, 

Hlooler. 

The conſcience of well. doing may paſs for a re- 
compence. 2 © os ange, 

Beg God's grace, that the day of judgment ma 
not overtake us unawares, but that by a patient cela. 
doing we may wait for glory, and immor- 
tality. + - Nelſon, 
God will judge every mah according to his works; 
to them, who by patient continuance in we//-doit 
endure through the heat and burden of the day, he 
will give the reward of their labour. Rogers. 

As far the ſpear I throw, 
As flies an arrow from the well. dra wu bow. Pope, 
Fair 2 s and well. dreſi d youths around 

* 


But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. Pope, 
Such a doctrine in St. Tames's air | 
Should chance to make the wel/-dreſs'd rabble 


9 The defire of eſteem, ri or power, makes 

men eſpouſe the ell -· endowed opinions in * 

Loc * 

We ought to ſtand firm in vel / eſtabliſned princi- 

diffi. 

cul ty. ba ; Wat 4 4. 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man ! 8 


Whoſe well-tavght mind the preſent age ſurpaſs'd. 


, Po E. 
Some _ of the true antiquity, though 4 - 
- guiſed, a well- eyed man may happily diſcover, * 
| OY HY 
| How ſweet the products of a peaceful Rial 4 
The htaven-taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain; 
The well. fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt; 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt. Pope, 
Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue : 
From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, 


Againſt the Moors his tuell. fleſh d ſword he draws. 

3 5 Dede. 
aeg pieceof well-form'd nh. 
44 Urge not us your haughty birth.  _W7ller. 


” 
— 


WEL. 
A rational foul can be no more diſcerned in a 
evell-formed than ill-ſhaped infant. . Locke, 
A well-formed propoſition is ſufficient to commu- 
vicate the knowledge of a ſubject. Watts. 
Ohl that I'd died before the wwel/-fought wall! 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, 
All Greece had paid my ſolemn funerals. - Pope. 
Good men have a we//-grounded hope in another 
life; and are as certain of a future recompence, as of 
the being of God, | Atterbury. 
Let firm, wwe//-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 
Tfough freezing ſnows. 24 
The camp of the heathen was ſtrong, and well- 
harneſſed, and compaſſed round with . 
. | 1 Mac. 
Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the life of 
n citizen, were dreſſed in an oaken garland ; but 
among us, this has been a mark of ſuch well - inten- 
tioned perſons as would betray their country. 


Addiſon, 
; He, full of fraudful arts, 

This well- invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden. 
He, by enquiry, got to the wel- ænown houſe of 
Kalender. | : Sidney. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 
That well-known name awakens all my 17 
Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
Sie pal. el ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 


She delighted with the well-known . 
| | Pope, 
From à confin'd well- manag d ſtore ; 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 


A noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zealous vin- 
dicator of liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or 
well mannered court ſlave, and one who is ever de- 
cent, becauſe he is naturally ſervile. Dryden, 

Well-meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 
Things ſacred they pervert, and filence is the beſt. 

| Dryden. 

By craft they may prevail on the weakneſs of 

well- meaning men to engage in their deſigns, 

i 9 a ger 4. 
He examines that well- meant, but unfortunate, 
lye of the conqueſt of France, && Arbuthnot. 

A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, if he 
proves a writer to have failed in an expreſſion; and 
lan it be wondered at, if the poets ſeem reſolved not 
to own themſelves'in any error? for as long as one 
fide deſpiſes a well- meant endeavour, the other will 
not be ſatisfied with a moderate approbation. Pope. 

Many ſober, well. minded men, who were real 
loveis of the peace of the kingdom, were impoſed 
upon. Clarend, . 

Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 

Th" according muſick of a - mix d ſtate. Pope. 

When the blaſt of winter blows, ' 

Into the naked wood he goes ; 

And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 

With voell- mouth'd hounds and 


The applauſe that other 


inted 1 . 
e Bh. 
's reaſon gives to 


of children, till they grow able to judge for them- 
ſelves. ; ; Loc ke. 
The fruits of unity, next unto the eve/l-pleaſing 
ef God, which is all in all, are towards thoſe that 
are without the church; the other towards thoſe 
that are within. | 
The exerciſe of the offices of charity is always 
well. pleaſint to God, and honourable among men. 


* 4 Allterbury. 
My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt 
And | will ſtoop and humble my intents 


Te your we//-praQtis'd wiſe directions. Shakſp. 


The well-proportion'd ſhape, and beauteous face, 

| Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. . 
Twas not the haſty product of a day, | 

' But the we/l-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. Dryden. 

Procure thoſe that are freſh » ſtraight, 
ſmooth; and ce/{-rooted. N Mortimer 


man's palate, may move the mind, by the delight 
aſelf Mat accompanies the eating, without reference 


0 an ö other 13 Locke. 
I 75 on well-ſet 1 Iſaiah. 

'd word he gi t 
Ihe well-ſpread — ; 5 | . 


—_—_— 


- virtuous and 4ve/l-ordered actions, is the proper guide 


Bacon. | 


mine ear; | 


The eating of a well-ſeaſoned diſh, — 0 


| her as the key of che cuckold ) rogye's coffer. | OL 
| : | SNP Shakſpeare, | ew any thing with a border, 


WEL 


Abraham and Sarah were old, and wel. ſtrleken 


in age, 


| 


Genr 4. 
Many wwell-ſnaped innocent virgins are waddling 
like big · bellied women. * Spectator. 


We never ſee beautiful and we!l-tafted fruits from 
a tree choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden. 
The well.tim'd oars 
Wich ſounding ftrokes divide the ſparkling waves. 
Smith. 
Wiſdom's triumph is eve//.tim's retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your wel- took 


Her we/l-turn'd neck he view'd, 
And on herſhoulders her diſhevell'd hair. Dryden. 
A well.weighed judicious poem, which at firſt 
gains no more upon the world than to be juſt re- 
ceived, inſinuates itſelf by inſenſible degrees into the 
liking of the reader. Dryden. 
He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my we/l-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt, Shakſpeare, 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, 


As, in ſome well- wrought picture, light and ſhade. 


Fee 

WEe'LLADAY, ixterject. [This is a cor. 

ruption of awe/laway. See WRLAwAx.] 
An: 1 


O welladay, miſtreſs Ford, having an honeſt man 
to your huſband, to give him ſome ſuch cauſe of 
ſuſpicion ! Shakſpeare. 

Ah, welladay, I'm ſhent with baneful ſmart ! 


: Gay. 
WzLr1ne'1nc, 2. . [well and be.] Happi- 
neſs; proſperity. N 
Man is not to depend upon the uncertain dif; 
ſitions of men for his wellbeing, but only on God 


S 


and his own ſpirit. Taylor. 
For whoſe we/lbein 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 
{ Thou haſt provided all things, Milton, 
| The moſt ſacred ties of duty are founded 


gratitude : ſuch as the duties of a child to his parent, 
and of a ſubje& to his ſovereign, From the former 
there is required love and honour, in recompence of 
being; and from the latter obedience and ſubjection, 
in recompence of protection and wellbeing. South. 
All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, order, 
and wellbeing of the whole. I' Eftrange. 
He who does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, 
receives none of thoſe advantages which are the per- 
fecting of his nature, and neceſſary to his 22 
: cater, 
WzLLB0'RN. adj, Not meanly deſcen- 
ded - | 
One whoſe extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hope again that wel/born men may ſhine. 


Heav'n, that wellhorn ſouls inſpires, 


To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 


WELLBRE'D. adj. [well and bred.) Ele- 
gant of manners ; polite. 7 
None have been with admiration read, 
| But who, beſides their learning, were wel{bred, 
| Roſcommon. 


Both the poets were wellbred and well-natured, 


|  Wellbredſyaniels civilly delight bt 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope, 


WWelldone, thou good and faithful ſervant, 
| Matthew, 
Wz'LLFARE., 2. / [well and fare.) Hap. 
paineſs; proſperity. | | 


and they will anſwer the people's wellſfarr. Cer- 


one. 


| our.) Beautiful; pleaſing 


His wife ſeems to be well avoured, , T will. uſe 


; „ 


labour: 
Go to your reſt. Shakſpeare. 
Oh you are we//.tun'd now; but I'll letdown the 
pegs that make this muſick. Shakſpeare. 


Prompts me through lifted ſwords, and riſing fires, | 


WII DON. interjef. A word of praiſe, 


— 


They will aſk, what is the final cauſe of a king? 
1 
tainly a true anſwer; and as certainly an imperfect | 


| | Tory 
WELLFA/vouRED. adj. [well and a- 
the eye. | 


„ „ 6 ed 
WzLtM#'r, interje@?. [well and meet.] A 


term of ſalutation. . 
Once more to- day wellmet, diſte mperꝰd lords ; 
The king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight. 
Sha M peare. 
WELLNA'/TURED, adj. [well and nature.] 
Good.natured ; kind. 


Oa their life no grievous burden lies, 
Wha are wellnatur d, temperate, and wiſe : 
But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind 
Not any eaſy part in life can find. Denham. 
The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both 
of them were well-bred, wellnatured, amorous, and 
libertine, at leaſt in their writings ; it may be alſo in 
their lives. Dryden 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; 
With wit wellnatur d, and with books well-bred. 


Pope. 
WILL NIGH. adv. [well and nigb.] Al- 
moſt, 
The ſame ſo ſore annoy d has the knight, 
That, we//xighchoaked with the deadly ſtink, 


His forces fail. 12 
My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps had wel!- 
nigh ſlipt. Pſalms. 


| ngland was wwe//nighruined by the the rebellion 
of the barons, and Ireland utterly neglected. 
Davies. 
Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's enumeration 
of the duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, 
] that wellnigb the whole of chriſtianity is laid on 
the ſhoulders of charity alone. Sprat. 
Notwithſtanding a ſmall diverſity of poſitions, the 
| whole aggregate of matter, as long as. it retained 
the nature of -a chaos, would retain we/{nigh an 
uniform tenuity of texture Bentley, 
ELLSPE/NT., adj. Paſſed with virtue. 
They are to lie down without any thing to ſup» 
port them in their age, but the conſcience ot a 


9 youth. L' Eftrange. 
at a refreſhment then will it be, to look back 
| upon a wellſpent life! Calamy. 


The conſtant tenour of their * N days 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praſe. Pope: 
We'LLSPRING, 2. ,I pœllgerpnig. Sax. | 
Fountain ; ſource. a 
The fountain and wellſpring of impiety, is a re- 
ſolved purpoſe of mind to reap in this world what 
ſenſual profit or ſenſual pleaſure ſoe ver the world 
yieldeth. . \. Hooker, 
Underſtanding is a wellfpring of life. Proverbs. 
WELLW1'ttER. . . [well and willer,] 
One who means kindly. | 
Diſarming all his own countrymen, that no man 
might (hew himſelf a welluuller of mine. Sidney. 
There are fit occaſions miniſtered for men to 
purchaſe to themſelves welltuillers, by the colour 
| under which they oftentimes proſecute: 1 "7b 


envy. _ s 
WEeLLWw1'sH, 2. /. [well and wi. A 
-wiſh of happineſs. 9. 


Let it not enter into the heart of any one, that 
hath a wellwiſb for his friends or poſterity, to think. 
of. a peace with France, till the Spaniſh. monarchy 
be entirely torn from it. | . Addiſon, 

WzLLw1i/sHsr. =. /. [from wellwi/h,} 
One who wiſhes the good of another. 

The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eye 
of the law the ſecret rler of the cauſe is ſo 
before the tribunal of conſcience, "Addiſon, 

Betray not any of your we/{wi/hers into the like 
inconveniencies, | Spectator. 

No man is more your fincere wwolltbiſber than 
myſelf, or more the fincere well tuiſber 1 | 


family. £4 þ 
A border; a guard; an g- | 


kr ; 

; WBLT. 2. /. 

Wb * | f - , 

ittle low hedges made round like walter with 

ſome pretty pyramids, 1 like well. Bacon: 

_ Certainſcioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the ſkirts. 

and outſides of learning, and have ſcarce any thing. 

+ of ſolid literature to recommend them. They may: - 
have ſome edging or trimming. of a ſcholar; a «ue 

or ſo,. but no more. den Jonſon. 

 ToWzeLT, v. 4. from the noun. I T 


* Pq 


* „ y 
. 5 I 


1. To roll in water or mire. 


62 We NCHER., whos 


Duo gameſtet, wencber, or 


W EN 


7. WII TIA. o. v. [pealgan,; Saxon ; 
a, Dutch ; _volutari, Latin. 1 


—— 


He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
| Unweep'd, nor welier to the parching winds. 


The companions of his fall o'erwhelm'd 
He ſoon diſcerns, and well * by his ſide 
The next himſelf, © Milt 
The =y head flies off; a purple flood 


Flows rom the trunk, that welters in the blood. - 
| Dryden, 
eile ſung Darius, ee mr gre oi | 

By too ſevere a fate, 

Fallen from his high eftate, 

And welt ring in his blood. Dye 


Bellona wades in blood; that mangled body, 
Deform'd with wounds and welt' ring in its gore, 
I know it well! Oh cloſe the dreadful ſcene ! 
Believe me, Phœbus, I have ſeen too much. 
Murphy, 
, "To roll voluntarily ; to wallow, 


If a man inglut himſelf with vanity, or welter in | 


oitdinefs like a ſwine, all learni all neſs, is 
ſoon forgotten. ” ſen, 


WeMm. 2. . (pew, Saxon, ] A ſpot; a 


ſcar. 


Although the wound be veel, yet the 2vemme | 


or ſcar ſtill remaineth. ' Brereqwwoed. 


'Wen. 2. /. [pen, Saxon,] A fleſhy or 


callous excreſence or protuberance. 
Warts are ſaid to be deſtroyed by the rubbing | 
them with a green 
ing the ſtick to rot in muck. It would be tried | 
. with corns and went, and loch other excreſcenoes, 
Baron. 8 
Mlountains ſeem but ſa many went and unnatu- 
ral protuberances upon the face of the earth. More. 
he poet rejects all incidents which are 2 to 
his poem: they are wens and ſuch other excreſce 


* which belong not to the 4 Bock. 
romontory wen, with grieſly grace, 
_ - wat high upon the handle of his face. er 


WENCH. 1. % [pencle, Saxon. ] 
1. A young woman. 
What do I, filly wench, know what love hath- 


« prepared for me? Sidney. 
ee dſt thou look now ? Oh ill-ftarr'd 
wwe nc 


Pale as thy ſmock | hen we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul ſrom heav'n, 
And fiends will ſnateh at it. 

E' like thy chaſtity. bakſpeare. 
Thou wouldit perſuade her to a worſe offence 
Than that whereof thou didſt accuſe her wench. 


Donne. 


. 4 young woman in contempt 3 a ſtrum- 


A trumpet, NEL 


It is not a digreſſion to talk ny in a diſ- 
By - wt upon wwerreber. 


Spectator. 
To WZNch. v. . from the J To 
© frequent looſe women. 


They atked: the knight, whether he was not 
aſhamed to go a wenching at his years. TI 


at 
[from ere for. 
--micator. 
He muſt be no GE exe Arjakge, or \Nlexper; 


fo WEND, v., . brei. Went, [pendan, 


Saxon. [ 
1. To go; to pil to or from. This word | 


In form comes on the e Shak ſpeare. | 
-- NOK: heck 2p Saen 2 iy; 4 Feu ae yields in India „ ilton. 
Bock t Atheny Gall the lovers wind” qr. .. - Afiies. 
"ih _ whoſe date till | death ſhall yeah. 1 WZ sTERI NG. adj. Paſſing to the welt, 


2 Shakſpeare, 
They rent on, 2nd infornad that, if the world 
e en 1 had ä 


3 
3 + 
' * 


Milton, | 


gder ftick, and then bury- | 


af, colds m 15 = 


Grew. | 


Bacon. | 


= 
» * 
* * 
# 
1 0 by 
. 


Wxxꝑ, of the verb 10 be. The plural i in all 


1 


[ 


. the rude wench kev eaſe; debe at 1 
(4 er. 
Do not pray in <vench-like words with the? 1 1 
| Which is fo ſerious. .  Shakſpeare, 
Men have theſe ambitious fancies, - 
And wanton wenches read romances, Prior. 


] 


i 


all perſons of the ſubjunctive imperfect 


= 


werer to ſpoil thy beauty. s Sidney. 
WI Kr. The bond perſon ſingular of the 
ſubjunctive imperfect of To be. 12 
Thou wert heard. Ben Jonſon. 
..0 that thou wert as my brother. Cantcicles. 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but any. * 
Dryden. 


| 
2 


WES 
. "When Rome (hall wend to Benevento, _ 
© Great feats ſhall he achieve | Arbuthnot. 
2. To turn round, It ſegms to be an old} 
ſea term. 


A ſhip of 600 ton will carry as good ordnance as 


a ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater have 


double the number, the leſſer will turn het broad- | 


- files twice, before the greater can wend once. 
Ralei Pe 


Weze'nNEl.. 7. /« [a corrupted word 
wweanel,] An animal newly taken Crow 
the dam. 


Pinch never thy wennels of water or meat, 
If ever ye hope for to have them neat. Tuſſer. 


We'xnnr. 4d. [from wen. Having the | 


nature of a wen, 
+ Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe have ſuſ- 
pedled them to be wenny. ' Wiſeman. 
WENr. preterit. See WEND and Go. 


Wzyr. The preterit and "POOR of 


bee p. 


She for joy tenderly weſt. Ti Milton. 


perſons of the indicative imperfect, and 


except the ſecond, which is at. 
To give our ſiſter to one uncircumciſed, 
reproach unto us. 
In infuſions in things that are of too high a ſpirit, 


you were better pour off the firſt * and uſe 

the latter. 1... Bacon, 
Henry divided, as it were, 

The perſon of, himſelf into four parts. Daniel. 


As wth there were. any feriation'in nature, or 


ae imaginable in proſeſſions, this. ſeaſon is 


ter med the phyſicians vacation. Brown, 


He had been well aſſur d that art 

© And conduct were of war the better part. Dryden. 
Were, n, J. A dam, See WraR. 
O river | let thy bed be turned from fine gravel 

to weeds and mud g; let fome unjuſt niggards make 


Wzzrn, aweorth, wyrth, whether kiel or 


final, in the names of places, fignify a | 


Vyrai. court, or village ; from the Saxon 
pen ð id, uſed by ihem in the ſame ſenſe. 
Gibſon, 
Wz's1L, 2. /. See WEAasanD, | 
The wei, or windpipe, we coll aſpera arteria. 


ACON. 

| W EST. . %, [pert, Saxon; weſt Dutch, ] 

Ibe region where the ſun goes below the 
horizon at the equinoxes. 


The weft yet glimmers with ſome ſteaks of Gay: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shak ppeare. 
ilton. | 


The moon ia levell'd aui was 8 
All bright Phoebus views in early morn, 

Or when his eveniog beams che 20 adorn, Pope. 
Wes. - adj. Being toward, or coming | 
from, the region of the ſetting ſun, . 

A mighty firong 19 wind took away the locuſts, | 


odus. 
This ſhall be your c border.. Nimbert. 
The Phenicians had great fleets; lo had the Car- 


thaginians, which is yet farther wy/#. Bacon. 


Wæs r. adv. To the weſt of any * 


more weſtward, 
855 We eſt of this foreſt, 


The ſtar that roſe at evening bright - 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had ftop'd his weſtering 
witel. Milton, 


2 | 
nent 


WET 
| We'sTrnLY, adj. [from wf.] Tendin ng 
or being toward the weſt, 
\ Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
12 and weſterly parts of England. Sean. 
We'sTERN. ah. from ag.] Being in 
the weſt, or toward the part where "the 
ſun * Wy. 
Now fair Phcbus * gan decline i in haſte 
His _ waggon to the w gſtern vale, Spenſer, 
The weſtern part is a continued rock, Adiiſon. 
W-e'sTwaRD\ adv. | perepeand, Saxon, ] 
Toward the weſt, 
By water they found the ſea we/ward from Peru, 


which is always very calm, Abbot, 
; The grove of ſycamore, 
"i weſward rooteth from the eity fide, 
Shakſpeare, 
© When weſtward like the ſun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 


The ſtorm flies 
* webward, when the ſhowery kids ariſe, 
| | Adiifon, 
12 At home ten tay, 
Nor weſtward curious take thy way. Prior. 


Wes TWARDbLT. adv. {from agb i. 
With tendency to the weſt. 
If our loves faint, and ao ardly decline, 
To me thou falſely thine, 
And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſguiſe; Donne. 
Wer. adj. [ pœr, Sax. waed, Daniſh.] 


I, 2. aying ſome moiſture adher- 


2 0 poſed to dry . 
hey ay 75 wet ys e ſhowers of the 2 85 
08s 
The ſoles of th feet have creat affinity with the 
head, and the mouth of the ſtomach; as going wet- 
g ſhod, to choſe that uſe it ay eth both. 
| Baeon, 
Viſbermeny who know the place wer and dry, 
have given -ubto _ af * en pecubar 
names, | Brown, 
2. 3 ; Waterjß. 
Met weather ſeldom hurts che moſt unwiſe. 
Dryden, 
WET: 1. J. Water; humidity ; J moiſture ; ; 


rainy weather, 
Plants appearing weathered, ſtubby, and curled, 
is the effect of immoderate wet. | Bacon, 
Nou the ſun, with more effectual beams, | 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wvet 
- From drooping plant. | Milton. 
Tuberoſes wil not endure the zvet.; therefore ſet 
© your pots into the conſerve, and keep them dry. 
| Evelyn. 
Your maſter's riding-coat turn inſide out, to pre- 
ſerve the outſide from wet, '* Swifts 
1, To humeRate ; to moiſten; 4 to make to 
have moiſture adherent. 2 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been water'd at the muſes well; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And wwets the little plants that lowly dwell. 
Spen er, 
A drop of water running ally af aver ſtraw, wer. 


lerb not. acm. 
. Mei the thirfty earth with A N 


2. To moiſten with drink. 
Let 's drink the other cup to weft our whiſtles, 
and ſo fing away all ſad thoughts, - Walton, 


WZ /R ER. 2. /. [peDeN, Saxon ; Weder, 


Dutch.] A ram caſtrated, , 
*: I am a tainted werber of the flock, 
|  Meeteſt for death. bake are. 
1 reren Aſri- 
ea wether outweigheth the g. of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pound. | Brown. 
Although there be naturally of horſes; bulls, or 
rams, more males than temales; yet antificialiy, 
that is, by making geldings, oren, and \wethers, 
| are fewer... __* Graunt, 
When Blowzelind expir'd the awether's bell 
. ED drooping A . 
9 ays 


r 


Iten. 


95, 4 


3 


* | N 4 | 


WHA 
Ic is much more difficult to find a fat wether, | 
than if balf that ſpecies were fairly knocked on the 


head, Swift, 
Nuss. 2. /. [from wer. ] The ſtate 
ok being wet; moiſture ; humidity, 

The wetneſs of theſe bottoms often ſpoils them 
for corn, Mortimer. 
To Wex. v. a, [corrupted from wax by 
Spenſer, for a rhyme, and imitated by 

Dryden.]. To grow; to increaſe. 

She firſt taught men a woman to obey z 

But when her ſon to man's eſtate did wex, 
She it ſurrender'd. 5 Spenſer. 
She trod a wexing moon, that ſoon would wane. 
And drinking borrow'd light, be fill'd again. 
Dryden. 


| Counting ſev'n from noon, 
'Tis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. 
5 Dryden. 

Welz aN D. 2. /. See WEASAND. 
Air is inguſtible, and by the rough artery, or we- 
zard, conducted into the lungs. Brown, 
WHALE. #./. {hpale, Sax. balzno, Lat.] 
The largeſt of fiſh; the largeſt of the 

animals that inhabit this globe. 


God created the great whales. Genefrs. 


Barr'd up with ribs of wha/e-bone, ſhe did leeſe 


None of the whale's length, for it reach'd her knees, 


Biſhop Corbet. 


The greateſt whale that ſwims the ſea : 
Does inſtantly by power obey. Swift, 
Wra'Ly. adj, [See WE AL.] Marked in 
ſtreaks : properly wealy, 
A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 


And whaly eyes, the ſign of jealouſy, 
Was like the Nerſon'h ſelf whom he did bear, 


Fairy Queen. 

WHAME. 2. / . 
The whame, or burrel- fly, is vexatious to horſes 
in ſummer, not by ſtintzing, but by their bombylious 
' noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking their nits on the 
hair. Derbam. 


Warr, u. , [wharf, Swediſh ; aeg, 
Dutch. ] A perpendicular bank or mole, 


raiſed for the convenience of lading or 


emptying veſſels; a quay, or key. 

Duller ſhouldi thou be than the fat weed 

That root's itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
Wouldſt thou not ſtir in this. Sbalſpea re. 
There were not in London uſed ſo many ie, 
or keys, for the landing of merchants goods. Cbi/d. 


Waa'rrAce. 1. / [from wharf.] Dues 
for landing at a wharf. Jo 
Waa'isFIiNnGER. 2. / [from wharf. ] One 


who attends a wharf. 


Fo WHURR, v. u. To pronounce the letter 


r with too much force, | Did. 
War. pronoun. [hpær, Saxon; wat, 
Dutch.] 5 . 
1. That which : pronoun indefinite, 
Iba: you can make her do, 
I am content to look on 3 what to ſpeak, 
I am content to hear. |  Shakſpeare. 
Let them ſay what they will, ſhe will do what 
ſhe lift, | Drayton, 
In theſe caſes we examine the why, the whar, and 
the how of things. L'Eftrange. 
He 's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, | 
For what be fals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 
It can be no more fin to aſk what God grants. 
fo _ Kettleworth, 
A ſatire on one of the common ſtamp never meets 
- with that approbation, as 4vhar is aimed at a perſon. 
whoſe merit places him upon an eminence. Adgi/or. 
Mark *vþat it is his mind aims at in this queſ- 
tion, and not what words he expreſſes. Locke. 
Ik any thing be ſtated in a different manner from 
what you like, tell me freely.  _ Pope to Swift. 
Whatever commodities lie under the greateſt diſ- 
couragements from England, thoſe are what they 
are moſt induſtrious in cultivatinge 
2. Which part. 
. Vol. II. ; 


Swift, | 


Tf we rightly eſtimate things, what in them ts 
purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we 


ſhall find ninety-nine parts of a hundred arc wholly: 


to be put on the account of labour. | Leeke, 
3. Something that is in one's mind inde. 
finitely, 
I tell thee ut, corporal, I could tear her. 


Sha#ſpeare. 
4. Which of ſeveral, " 


Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely ob- 
ſerved ; that is, what kind of comet for magnitude, 
colour, placing in the heaven, or laſting, produceth 
what kind of effect. | Bacon. 

See what natures accompany what colours ; for 
by that you ſhall induce cotours by producing thoſe 
natures. Bacon. 

Shew what aliment is proper for that intention, 
and what intention is proper to be purſued in ſuch a 
conſtitution. == Arbuthnot. 

5. An interjection by way of ſurpriſe or 
queſtion, - * 

What ! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour, 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf. 
Shakſpeare. 

What if T advance an invention of my own to 

ſupply the defect of our new writers? Dryden. 


6. WHA though, What imports it though? , 
notwithſtanding, An elliptical mode of 


ſpeech, 


What though a child may be able to read? There 
is no doubt but the meaneſt among the people under 
the law had been as able as the prieſts themſelves 


were to offer ſacrifice, did this make ſacrifice of no 
Hooker. : 


-effea? ; 
What though none live my innocence to tell? 

I know it; truth may own a generous pride? 
I clear myſelf, and care for none beſide. 


7. WHarT time, What day. 
when ; on the day when, 
What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her more lovely than Pandora. 
Then balmy ſleep had charm'd my eyes to reſt, 
What time the morn myſterious viſions brings 
While purer ſlumbers ſpread their golden wings. 


What time, with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 


Roam'd the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, Pope, 


-Which of | 


8. [pronoun interrogative. ] 


many ? interrogatively, 

4 What art thou, | 

That here ia deſart haſt thy habitance ? 

' What is t to thee if he neglect thy urn, 

Or without ſpices lets thy body burn ? 

Whate'er I begg'd, thou like a dotard ſpeak'(t- 

More than is requiſite 3 and what of this ? 
Why is it mention'd now ? 


is it? - 


terrogatively or indefinitely, 
Am I ſo much deform'd ? val 
What partial judges are our love and hate 


Dryden. 


10. It is ſometimes uſed for tee. 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, 

the ſtrength of his will, or the dazzling of his ſuſ- 
picions, or what it was, certain it is that the perpe. 
tual troubles of his fortunes could not have been 
without ſome main errors in his hature. Bacon. 


11. It is uſed adverbially for. partly; in 


art. x 
The enemy having his country waſted, bat by 
\ himſelf and what by the ſoldiers, ffde th ſuccour in 
no place. | ors S penſer. 
Thus, what with the war, wha? with the ſweat, 
what with the gallows, aud what with poverty, I 
am cuſtom ſhrunk. Shakſpeare, 
The year before, he had fo uſed the matter, that 
what by force, what by policy, he had taken from 
the chriſtians above thirty ſmall caſtles, Knol les. 
When they come to caſt up the profit and loſs, 


. 0 Fg 


Dryden. 
At the time 
| | 


Milton. | 


Pope. | 
Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd; 


S penſer - 
Dryden, 


Dryden. 
N bat one of an hundred of the zealous bigors, in 
all parties, ever examined the tenets he is ſo (tiff in? 
Locte. 

When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
dren aſk the common queſtion of a ere 
acke, 


9. To how great a degree: uſed either in- 


— 


— — 


7 


| 


þ 


—_ 


r 
4 


WH E 
what betwixt force, intereſt, or good manners, the 
adventurer eſcapes well if he can but get off, 

| L' Eftrange, 

What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he 
finds himſelf in a hurry. L' Eftrange. 
What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art 
and parſimony of their people, they have grown ſo 
conſiderable, that they have treated upon an equal 
foot with great princes. Temple. 
They live a popular life, and then what for buſi- 
neſs, pleaſures, company, there 's ſcarce room for a 
morning's reflexion. Norris. 
If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in no 
long ſpace of time, what by the clandeſtine practices 
of the coiner, what by his own counterteits and 
thoſe of others, his limited quantity would be 
tripled, 


ling. | 
What ho! thou genius of the clime, what ho f 
Lieſt thou aſleep beneath theſe hills of ſnow ? - 


Stretch out thy lazy limbs, Dryden. 

| WHaTE'veR, | prononms. [from hat 

WHaATs0', and ſeever.]  Whaifo 
WHAT SsO EVER. is not now in uſe, 


1. Having one nature or another; being 
one or another, either generically, ſpe. 
cifically, or numerically, - 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whayfever, and to be 1 | 
Out of the king's protection. Sbalſpeare. 

Whatfoever is firſt in the invention, is laſt in the 
execufiou. | | | Hammond, 

If thence he ſcape into whatever world. 

EN ; iltow, 

In whatſover ſhape he lurk I ll know. 

DS Milton. 

Wiſely reſtoring whatſoever grace | 

It loſt by chance of times, or tongues, or place. 


Denham. 


Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, ag 
much as any other hiſtory whatſoever, Addiſon. 
No contrivance, no prudence whatſoever can de» 
viate from his ſcheme, without leaving us worſe than 
it found us. Atterbury. 
Thus whatever ſucceſſive duration ſhall be 
bounded at one end,” and be all paſt and preſent, 
muſt come infinitely ſhort of infinity, Bentley. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is 
3 without book, as a copy does from an ori- 
ginal, 721 


to make the moſt of human. life, and to aſpire after 
perfection in whatever ſtate of life you chuſe. 


2. Any thing, be it what it will, 
Whatſoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, 
they cut it off. | 


Whatever thing 5 te 

Thy ſeythe of time mows down, devour. Milton. 
3. The ſame, be it this or that. 

Be whate'er Vitruvius was beſore. Pope! 


4. All that ; the whole that ; all particu» 


lars that, | 
From hence he views with his black-lidded ex 
Whaiſo the heaven in his wide wault contains. 


Spenſer, | 


Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky inclips, © © 

Is thine. NON Shak are, 

At once came forth whatever creeps, 

Wu IAI. . J [See Weal.] A puſtule; 
a ſmall ſwelling fulled with matter. 


The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it cor. 


rupts, and raiſes4ittle wheat: or bliſtets. H3ſeman, 
WHEAT, . J. [hpeate, Saxon z aveyde, 


Dutch; 7riticum, Latin.] The grain of 
which bread is chiefly made. h 
It hath an apetalous flower, diſpoſed in ſpikes 
each of them conſiſts of many. tamins, 94+ gun 
included in a ſquamoſe flowercup, having'awns ; the 


_ pointal riſes in the center, which afterwards becomes 


an oblong ſeed, copvex on one fide, but furrowed on 
the other: it is farinaceous, and incloſed by a coat 
which before was the flower-cupz theſe are 


— ) : ” 
» 4s sf . 


\ " 


Swift. - 


12, WHAT 5% An interjection of cal. 


: . L ; Swift, 
I deſire nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, but 


Ws. 


ilion, ' 


ducod ſingly; and * a clole ſpike, being, 


„(ö W  WHE war 


*  affixelt to an indented axis. The ſpecies are, Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel { Pippins did in whee/barrows. abound, , 
1. White 6 red 1 if e 2. Red | A fate ſo weighty, chat it flops her wheel, Dryden. P yg 1. J. from wheel.) A 2 — | 
wheat, in ſome places called Kentiſh wheat. Some watches are made with four wheels. }. of whoet | 
3. White wheat. Read-eared bearded ob. | Locke. W ; ks. 
2. wo wheat. 6. Grey wheat, and in * N A wheel ylough is one of the eaſieſt draughts. ,_ 4 m_ £08 2 — /- is 
ian r Ty ons 2. A circular body. e 1 e N 
beat. 10. Naked barley. 11. Long-grained | 7 Let go thy hold when a great wwhee/ runs down a Wunktwaickr. z. Lv beel and Wright ] 
wheat, 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White-eared | hill, let it break thy neck with following it. A maker of wheel carriages. 
heat with long awns. Of all theſe forts, culti- | Ba. It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for 
Munn, ja A er 12 deres pre- | 3. A carriage that runs upon wheels, W Mcrtimer, 
ſierved, as it has a larger ear and a fuller grain than 8 a . 1 = ; 1 6 
any other: but the ſeeds of all ſhould be annually | Through the proud ftreet ſhe moves the publick | * INA Rem wheel.] . Circular ; 
changed ; far if they are ſown on the ſame farm, | os | ſuitable to rotation. 
* they will not ſucceed b well ks when the ſeed is | The turning 2hee! before the palace ſtays. Pope. Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
brought from a diſtant country. - Miller. | 4+ An inftrument on which criminals are | On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
— He mildewn the whit wheat, and ay” > ng | tortored. 6 FR io, expetied qe - x. Philipe, 
ature of the earth. akſpeare. them about mine ears, preſent me To WHEEZE. v. #. | 
$ | Reuben went in the days of I 1 | Deathon the wheel, ot at wild horſes bees. breath 8 Al peopon, Sax, ] To 
A WEN Is | 4. "Me | | : po * ä 2 
. / ͤͤ , ng the Hacks lgktns the 
7 1 aſpe&; upon his head a garland - _—_ * rer of fire. * Shakſpeare, | 1a IN the air, and produces the w e 
and rie. | eacham , or all the torments of her whe | 5 8 A: ably 
Next to tice is wheat; the bran of which is“ you as many pleaſures ſhare... —Waller.} j t is eaſy to run intoridicule the beſt deſcriptions, 
highly aceſcent. Arbuthnot. | His examination is like that which is made by | SIE L008 & 2000 0 THE AEDT Laaghing, call 
The damſels laughing fi: the giddy cloww {the rack and wheel, = e Addiſen. | 1 bee ee, e 
Again upon a wheat. Mf Lon MM. Gay. (.5, 'Fhe inſtrument of ſpinning. With coughs N "4, . © TY ay 
WurAa/reN. adj. [from aubent.] Made | Verſe ſweetens care, however rude the ſound; | Prepare balſamick cups, to wheezing lungs 
of wh "PN 4 All at her work the village maiden ſings, | Medicinal, and ſhort-breath d. Philips, 
Oft 2wheaten flower ſhalt thou | them Nor, as ſhe turns- the giddy wheel around, Wheezing aſthma loth to ſtir, Swift, 
' wheaten flower ſhalt thou make tl F.odus, „ Revolves the ſad vieiſſitudes of things. Giffard. Ww | 
Here ſummer io her wheaten garland crown'd. 6. Rotation; revolution. | | unf k. . / [See To WELK, ] 
5 d = Addie. | Look . too long 8 turning wheels of 1 * 1 erf age 
7. FAN? | : "a |  viciflitude, leſt we become giddy. _ Bacon. is tace is all bu es, and whelks, and knobs 
| | The affive of wheates n 8 . According to the common viciſſitude and wheel And flames of fire. "Shakſpeare. 


Oar rot ly, [|< _ the proud end the inſolent, after long | 2. A puſtule. [See Wear] 
* ls Pope. | frampling others, come at length to be tram- | 
E _— 2 ing daf | pled upon themſelves, = | South, | 70 WHELM, . 4. Iaphilpan, Sax, ilma, 
pet xubeaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us by | 7» A compaſs about; a track approaching Iſlandick. ) F 
Jaw to take off yearly ſo many tun of the ſtraw bat. to circular it. . To cover with ſomething not to be 
realy -: * Swift. | - He throws his flight in many an airy wheel, , thrown off; to bury. | 


Warxrean, = + ſocuanthe, Latin,] A Milton, | — Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay © 
What cook would loſe her time in picking larks, | 1+ Lo move on wheels, | 8 8 S fenſer. 
© vdeatears, add other fmall birds? ' © Swift. 2. To tum on an axis. This pink is my prize, or ocean 1 - Er 
'Wara'rPLUM. . A ſort of plum. "$1 The moon carried about the earth always ſhews | Oos thoſe e eee eas, . 
. h 1 5a E h. 2 to us, not once wheeling ; nia : They for hens wk cr, 0 * an 1 
1 * 3 ” 2» E | 9 Under ight ; , : 
To Warr'DLE. v. @. [Of this word TI can | z. To revolve; to have a rotatory motion. e N Pen on 
- find no . though uſed hy good The courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, | | So the ſad offence deſerves, | 9 
writers. Locke ſeems to mention it as a |. (in lee ches but a very prey to tims. Shutſpeare, | Flung'd in the deep for ever let me lie, 
N cant word.] To entice by ſoft words; 4+ Jo turn; to have viciflitudes, $6 Whelm'd under ſeas. k Addiſan. 
to flatter; to perſuade by kind words, | 7 To fetch a compaſs, | | — . 
Hie bus ene was to pump and wheedle, © 3 3 Spies | ES ww ws ae r the poets ſay the 
WE. Held me in chace, that I was fotc'd to woher { :.- CO THY are wheimed, pe, 


And men with their own keys unriddle, ö 5 | Deplore 
To make them to themſelves give anſwers, | Three or e e Shak/pear c. The 2vbe/ming billow and the faithleſs bar. Gay. 


e | Mark witin Ty, ae ave here Favker „ Te throw upon fomathing ſo an tocover 
e | or bury i 1 5 


| pe. * , i Shakſpeare, | | 8. N 
o tat nv fi cond, withour great Tanger, go | there, © Moriimer, 


4 | * 2 to water his horſe, 1 8 
— ,] ,] ,,,, ,,,. 
© 26 that hroaght the work Den, + ape, | Fe rages 08 pier vi with recloubied (irokres; Iflandick ; Swap, Swediſh. ] 


| : ft MWheels as he wheels. | © _ Drydens\| 1, The young of a dog; a pu . 
| a eee n „n _ 8 Half aheſe draw off Hebel che Tonus T} on l va Fonts, 5B 5 N 
A laughing, toying, wheedl/ng, whimp'ring ſhe, | 0 ich iriQeſt watet; theſe other wheel the north ; | Now, like their whe/ps, we crying run away. : 
Shall make him amble on a goſlip's meſſage. Qur circuit merts full weſt : as flame they part FS TEN EL a Sbaliſpeare. 
1 | Rowe, | Halt ung ue the ſhield, half 1o-the 2 | Whelpe come to their growth within three quar- 
The world has never been prepared for theſe tri- | N | „ * EVR. | (004-8 Your, Bacon. 
Py” | : | Now ſmoothly fteers through air his rapid fli zun ni * 

tles by pre faces, wheedled or troubled with excuſes. A, ight, | beg are blind nine days, and beg 

| by ne, WErages of trounies WIN © Pope. | Then wheeling. down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, ſee, as en believed; = _ 8 3 4 


-ewredled; threatens; F „ 4} And draus a radiant circle o'er the ſkies. Pope. where declared, it is rare that their eye-lids 
Till Phitivall her trinkets — --Swift. 6. To roll e | „ 1. welch dey. . aden ge: 
| LETS 3 . under . young of any beaſt of prey. 
4 * A op 5 Sax. wiel, Dutch ;. | Muſt *vhee/ on the earth devouring where 238 1223 The liow's wle ial be to hi 8 
„ bioel, ſland . a | | W | | . on. | | | ; Seat | : 
__anaxls, © e 23 6 0004+ 08 make to whirl round. 3. Afon, In contempe. 
| eee all the combuſtions with- lesen rod ES The * young whelp of Talbot's raging brood 
ent this ie the great ber! to which the clock Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand Did fleſh his puny fword in Freuchmen's blood. 
Day of Piety. | Firſt wheels their courle. is Milton. Fas | |  Shakſpeare. 


„ |Wunrtwanzow, a. % [wheel and bar. 4 470008 man. In contempt. 
5 : 8 VEE. 88 1 ve, 1 W 1 i 
d paſs quick and free, rw. ] A carriage driven forward on | Let me but 3 , e — 2 8 
to thee. "ens 2 2 m_ ee 4 ND OTST IE REEL) | You wobelp OY vx "Ben hefe 
charioteer beneath the zwbee/ © | -Carry botilevin a wobeelbarrow _— d,] That awkward whelp, with his money bags; 


— 


8 


W H E was WW 


Wurtr. v. 2. To bring young. Ap.| Nen whenee he views, with his black-lidded eye, that this preſent world affordeth not any thin com- 


> plied to beaſts, generally beaſts of prey. 
A lioneſs hath whe/p'd in the ſtreets, B 
| And graves have yawn's. " Shakfreare, | To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 


Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. parable unto the duties of religion. 


Spenſer. | WARE A“s. adv. {where and as,] 


In their palaces, His manſion, and his titles, in a place | I, When On the contrary. | #4 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monſters whe/p'd From whence himſelf does fly. Shakf} \ Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots who 
And tabled. © Milton. | O how unlike the place from whence they fell ! are moſt notoriouſly ignorant? whereas true zeal 
In a bitch ready to whelp we found four puppies. Milton, | ſhould always begin with true knowledge. Sprat. 
| | aple, 10. Of WHexce. Another barbariſm. | be aliment * ee is N „ 39.000 09g 
6 3 ; | | He aſk'd his guide WwhHereas animals live upon very di rent torts o 
Wu n. adv. [whan, Gothick ; hpznne, | What and of <vbence was "hoe or preſs'd the hero's | ſubſtances. | Arbuthnot. 
Sax. r ee . ſide? Dydn. 2+ At which place, Obſolete. 
1. At the time that. | W ALF They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius n "= ads oh adv, [whence and] inherit the damne Shoſts in torments fry. | 
Gould ſucceed; when indeed Theodofius dig. ver.] From what place ſoever; from Fairy Queen. 
| — . | | what cau ſe ſoever. Prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 
One who died ſeveral ages ago, raifes a ſecret fond. | Any idea, whenceſoever we have it, contains in | N Bereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
neſs and benevolence for him in our minds, when we it all the properties it has. Locke. | Shakſpeare. 
read by ſtory. x Addiſon, Kess dap "mr eg. thing ! 3. The thing being ſo that. Always re- 
what time? interrogatively. Whence ever I thy cruel eſſence bring, . | 
” _ 5 cock roy 75 e fa ely | I own thy influence, for I feel thy ting. Prior. ferred to ſomething different, 


| Whereas if com- 
iace his majetty went into the field, Shatſp, | WHENEVER, adv, [when and ever, | mended, ſome fe their ald and mercial ure. 

II chere 's a pow'r above us, | Wurnsoe'veR, or /cever,] At what- tion, ſome for their virtuous ſeverity,” fome for in- 
And that there js all nature cries aloud ſoever time. tegrity of life ; all theſe were the fruits of true and 


Through all ber works, he muſt delight in virtue | . infallibli i Lb | 
And that which, he delights in muſt be happy. a7 O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays G e privciples delivered anto us In ny} nd 


But wen? or where? Addiſon. dar mags pegs Ser Whereas all bodies ſeem to work by the commu- 


» l Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſt 3 | . 
3. Which time. 3 ſelf-evident truths, 5 their being — AN nication of their natures, and impreſſions of their 
I was adopted heir by his conſent; becauſe innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the | motion 3 the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth to 


Since when, his oath 1s broke. \ Shakſpeare. | ack af te things, contained in thoſe words, | Participate more of the former, and the ſpecies au- 14 
4. After the time that. | | would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how or | 4id!E of the latter. Bacon. 
When J have once handed a report to another,, whenſcever he is brought to reflection. Locke. Whereas wars are generally eauſes of poverty, the 

how know how he may improve it? | Our religion, whenever it is truly received into ſpecial nature of this war with Spain, if made by 
Government of the Tongue. | the heart, will appear in juſtice, friendſhip and cha-] {Cay 1 like to be a Jucrative war. Bacon. 
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:, ity, % Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free ium, and 
5. At what 175 Ne rity | Rogers. « right lr 8 0 60 12 igh þ 8 (rea, medies * | 
WCG Daniel 1. At which place or places, | Whereas at firit we had ooly three of theſe prig- 0 
. | g She viſited that place were firſt ſhe was ſo happy | ciples, their number is already ſwoln to five. (| 
whe er: e FLIES as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney. | Baker, #4 
His ſeed, wvhez is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my 1.-- an Sold doth in publick prayer reſpect the ſolemnity | 4. But on the contrary. . . 
1 Hor. | of places, where his name ſhould be called on One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which _ ' 
7. WHEN os. At the time when; what | amonglt his people. Hooker, | is ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bulk of my 
time. © Obſolete | | In ever land we have a larger ſpace, _ the earth: another fancies that the earth will ere | 1 
This toben as Guyon ſaw, he "gan enquire Where we with green adorn our fairy bow'rs, | long all be waſhed away. by rains, and the waters 
What meant that preace about that lady throne A Dryden. | ofthe ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry land: 
oP 7 Spenſer, | In Lydia born, whereas, by this diſtribution of mattery continual 
When a: ſacred light begin t0-dawn ͤ n nete harveſts the fat fielde „ = _| _ proviioaizerery where made forthe fugply of bodies. 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd. The ſolid parts, were the fibres are 3 | W | dad ward. 
Their morning incenſe, came the human e and comeatted. | Blackmees. WurkEATr. adv. [where and at.] 


| | Ds < | 2. At w at place? 11. At which. e N 
War nc. adv. [formed from where, by Mere were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs | This he thought would be the fitteR reſting place, 
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the ſame analogy with hence from here. | . deep till we might go further from his mother's fury; 
From what place? | |  Clov'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas?. whereat he was no teſs angry, and aſhamed, than 
1. _— N p _ has — bis ace > | | | | Milton. | defirous to obey Zelmane; i - Sidney. 
N bence and what art thou, execra Wannen Ah! where was Eloiſe? | Pope, | This is, in man's converſion. unto God, the fictt 
e. From what perſon ? | I z. At the place in which, I Rage whereathis race towards heaven bezinneth. 
I bence, feeble nature! ſhall we fummon aid Where 1 thought the remnant of mine age e wak's, dap found ee 
If by our Ss pad is betrav'd 2 P , Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, } + % . 
pity and our pride betray rior. , ; , Before mine eyes, all real, as the dream Te 
| | fad -- oo Ino am full reſoly'd to take a wife. Shak/peare. Had lively ſhadow'd.” . et 
3. From what 1 ene? 4. Any Warxz. At any place. |. When we have done any thing whereat they ars kf 
a Deuce ee ey; 5 + ough ie aus- any x mw Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were univerſal, as a} diſpleaſed, if they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould 0 
8 ce does this mighty condelcention F-nton, diſſolution of the exterior could not be made any | ſeek to rectiſy their miſtakes about it, and inform 4 
; 54 renten. where but it would fall into waters. Burnet, | them better. 5 '_  Kettlewell. 17 
4. From which premiſes. - g : | F = 
Their pratice was to look no farther before them | 5- WRERE, like here and there, has in com. | 2. At what ? 18, at are you offended ? 1 
than the next line ; whence it will follow, that they poſitiom a kind of pronominal fignifica. | WHAT“, adv. [awhereand by. } ! Kh 
can drive to no certain point. Dryden. | tion; as, whereof, of which, 5 A By which, „ PAT . Bd 
5. From what place or perſon : indefi. 6. It has the nature of a noun. Not now | But even that, you muſt confeſs, you have . uy 
- nitely, 5 | Ih | ceived of her, and ſo are rather gratefully to thank 3 
Grateful to acknowledge whence his good deſcends, He ſhall find no where ſafe to hide himſelf. her, than to preſs any further, till you bring ſomes»  - ; f 
: | | Milton. | Spenſer. thing of your own, ybereby to claim it. Sidney, 
6. For which cauſe, _ Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; N nn thoſe evils 2obere6y the hearts 5 8 


Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is Thou loſeſt here a better aubere to find, Shak/p. You take my nh, e Try REIT 


t into i e ; whence alkali | . 1 n | 
(a ga — 1 — 4. —_— 88 d adv. Tuber. e When you do take che means d . ES 
turning its benign ſalts into and volatile. 1. Near what place ? as, Twhereabout |; M99" ON | | akſpeere 

ing its benign fiery and you loſe w hat you are le ing? | If an enemy hath taken all that. from a prince 


9 
* " 


- Arbuthnot, | 
| . FR | ; - ' whereby he was a king, be may refreſh himſelf by 
7. From what ſource : indefinitely. 2. Near which place. 4 derer a king, be may hi: 
„ eee get | ; Thor firm: ft eats RI ai | | de all that B08 n IP 
5 it has, | Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear | This is the moſt rational and moſt profitable way. 
8. From which cauſe. . Thy very ſtoves prate of my whereabour, Shakſp, of learning LO ww whereby we may 
Ulcers which: corrode, and make the windpipe z. Concerning which, a hope to give account to God of our youth 9701 
e ene eee eee ther eee e | Thegreatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the | herein. Main, 
ckmore. | ,,orthineſs of the ſubject from which they proceed, | This delight they take in of miſchief, 


9. From Wazxcs, A vitious mode of | and the obje&t whereabour they are converſants wo. | hereby 1 mean the pleafure they take ts put 
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5 re he hath ended from the Moſaick ac- 


Wubakrokk. adv, [where and 
1. For which reaſon. 


: © why hath a tobergfore. 
2. For what reafon þ: 


| Waurer'n. adv. Lale and in] 


; 4 Into Which. 


1 Ws 


W HE 
1 is capable of it is no other than | 


a foreign and introduced diſpoſition, 
3. By what ? as, where wilt thou accom- 
pliſh thy deſign ? | 


Wurke'ves. adv, [where and ever] At 
.. whatſoever place. 
. Which to avenge on him they deny 2 
Wherever that on ground they mought him _ 
| en 
Him ſerve, and fear! * 
ot other creatures, * ip aſes beſt, 
Wherever plac'd, let him diſpoſe. 
Not ang 7 to the ſons of Abraham's loins 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 
ot Abraham's faith, wherever through the world. 
Milton. 
WWhere-e'er thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, 
© Homage to wy and peace to all, ſhe brings. 
| Maller. 
The climates about thirty degrees, may paſs for 
. the Heſperides of our wy whatever or where-ever 
the other was. Temple. 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. 
F. Atterbury. 


Milton. 


count of the earth, he hath receded from nature and 
matter of fact. Woodward. 
. Wherever Shakſpeare has invented, he is greatly 
- below the novelift ; fince the incidents he has added 

Nate neither neceſſary nor probable. . 
ruth aur Illuftrated, 


for.) 


Phe ox and the aſs defire their food, neither pur- 
bi they unto thenſelves __ end wherefore. 


_ 


Hooker, 
There is no wa wherefor we ſhould think God 
- whore deſirous to mani ſeſt his favour by temporal 


bleſſings towards the m than towards us. Footer. 
Shall 1 tell you why? 


— Ay, fir, and r for, ns fa 5 every 


mpergfore gaze this goodly co any 
4, if they Taw fone wond'rous — ? 


Sbaßſpeare. 
; 0 en was my birth from heay'n foretold 
Twice by au angel? Milton. 


1. In which. 
When ever yet was your appeal denied?” * 2, 
| Wherein have ee Nr the king? 
+ | Shakſpeare. 
Try. watery by wei * wherein you may 1 find 
bam difference, and 
3 ot eo; 
8 * 2 in Ora 
1 as the Neale of God before thee ſet, 
I herein to read his wond'rous works. | Milton. 
Too ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaſt, wherein we 


J Wb 80 the firoke of chat log ne und. | 


I, 
This the he ppy morn en 
* Wheretuche ſon of heav'n's eternal King 


Our great redempijon from above did bring ! 


7 Milton. | 
Hed they beettreachd with more kindneſs, and | 


| their queſtions anſwered, they would have taken 


more pleaſure in improving their knowledge, 55 n |- 


there would be ſtill newneſs. 

Their treaty was finiſhed, wherein I did them 
| ſeveral good offices by the it I now had at court, 
and they made me a viſit. Swift, 

There. are times wherein a man ought to be cau- 


' tious as well as agent. AT EL a Swift. 
2. In What? t | | 
"bop fay, wherein hav we wearied bim? 
' » Malachi. 


W twin: adv,” lauer and into. ] 


Where 's the —_ A ſoul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shokſpeare. 
Another diſeaſe is the pytting forth of wild oats, 
Kor corn oftentimes degenerates. 


My ſubje does not oblige me to point forth the 
Wordward, 


b | , 


« $8 


. | 


"Bacon. | 


| WHE 7 
Wus'xzZNrss. 1.0 [from where.) Ubiety; 
imperfect locality, 

A point hath no dimenſions, but only a where. 
neſs, and 'is next to nothing. Grew, 
Wu ROT. adv. [where and of. ] 

1, Of which. 
A thing whereef the church hath, ever fithence 
the firſt deginning, reaped ſingular commodity, 


Hooker, 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their 
armies did conſiſt, avies, 


Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in 
ſuch a project, bere I have not had the leaſt hint 
from any of my predeceſſors, the poets. Dryden. 

2. Of what £ : indefinitely. 

How this world, when and whereof created, 
Milton. 

. of what? interrogatively ; as, whereof 
was the houſe built ? 

WHEREO'N. adv. [where and on.] 

1. On which. 

As for thoſe things wwhereor, or elſe wherewith, 


ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they are b ſuch 
abuſe. Heck ker. | 


laſected be the air whereon they ride. 
| Sbalſpeare. 

| 80 looks the ſtrand, whereor th? imperious flood 
Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Ks - 4+ 
He lik'd the ground whereorn ſhe trod ilton 


2. On what ? as, wwhereon did he fit? 


WIER ESO. adv. | where and fo-. 
'Wurzxesos/vaR,{ ever.] 
1. In what place ſoever. Wherefo is ob- 
ſolete. | 
That ſhort revenge the man may nrike, | 
IN bereſo he be, and ſoon upon him light. Spenſer. 
Poor naked wre tches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads defend you 
From feaſons ſuch an * . Sbalſpeare. 
soft 


Frequentet their aſſemblies, 3 met. Milton. 
2. To what place ſoever. Not proper. 


Can miſery no place of ſafety know.? | 
The noiſe purſues me wbereſoe'er I go, Dryden. 


Wu sREZUN TO! 7 
1. To which. 


She bringeth forth no kind 4 creature wid 
ſhe is wanting in that which is needful. Hooker, 


un to. 


firſt place both of credit and obedience is due; the 

dent tobereunto is, whatſoever any man can neceſ- 

larily conclude by force of reaſon ; after theſe, the 

voice of the church ſucceedeth. Hooker. 
I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 


. Whereto th? Almighty anſwer d, not diſpleas d. 
Milton, 


2. 0 what? to what end ? as, whereto i is 
this expence? 
Wu tvuro'n, adv, [where and pon. 
| pe which. 
townſmen mutinied, and fine to Eſſex; 
' evhereupon he came thither. Clarendon. 
Whereupon there had riſen a war betwixt them, 
if the earl of Deſmond had not been ſent into Eng- 
land. Davies. 
WHEREWI'TH. t adve[whereand with, 
WHEREWITHA'L. or awithal.] _ 
1. With which. 


eth, hy they are. 
Her bliſs is all io pleaſure and delight, 
Wherewith (be makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer, 
Northumberland, thou ladder w0berewirha/ 
0 mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. 
| Shakſpeare 
10 regard of the troubles wherewith this king was 


> fireogth to make an entire conqueſt of Ireland. 

| Davies. 
' The builders of Babel till, with vain defigp, | 

New. * AI 9 would build. 


N this water a by = 


* Co's oy 
25 a 
4 on 


N 


WrEreTO, 3 [ where and 8 or 


5 What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the | 


M bereits | have invited many a gueſt, Shakſfeare, | 


As for thoſe thi berewith ſi ti k- |. 
a — uperfl EN | which, nouriſhed and wherzed on by bad counſellors, 


diſtrefſea. in England, this army was not of ſufficiect 3 


WH E 


Vo will have patience with a debtor, who hat 
, an inclination to pay you his obligations, if he had 
wherewithal ready about him. Wycherley. 
The prince could ſave from ſuch a number of 
ſpoilers wherewithal to carty on his wars abroad. 
Davenant. 
The frequency, warmth, and affection, where 
with they are propoſed. Rogers, 
But it is impoſſible for a man, who openly de- 
elares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecu- 
rity that he will not be falſe and cruel, whenever a 
temptation offers which he values more than be 
does the power wherewith he was truſted, Swift, 
2, With what ? interrogatively, 
If the ſalt hath loſt its ſavour, wherewith ſhal) it 
be ſalted ? Matthew, 
3. I know not that wherewithal is ever 


uſed in queſtion, . 


To WHEe'RRET. v. a, [corrupted, I ſup- 
poſe, from ferret] 

1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaſe. A low 
colloquial word, 

2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſaworth, 


Wurlkv. 2. , [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A light boat uſed on rivers, 
. And falling down into a lake, 
Which him vp to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, 
- Hecalleth for a ferry; 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float 


As ſafe as in a wherry, Drayton, 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, p 
With the freight enrich themſelves: 
Safe within my little wherry, 
All their madneſs makes me merry. Swift. 


To WHET, v. 4. [hperran, Sax, werten, 
Dutch. 
5-0 ſharpen by attrition, 
Fool, thou whe!'f a knife to kill thyſelf. 
Shakſpeare, 
Thou bid'ſt thouſand dagger$in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whe/ted on thy ſtony heart, 
To ſab at half an hour of my frail life, Shakſp, 
7 This viſitation 
Is but to wwhet thy almoſt blynted purpoſe, 
Sbalſpeare. 
Unſophiſticated vitriol, -rubbed on the wwhetred 
blade of a knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 
There is the Roman ſlave  whetting his knife, and 
| liſtening. Addiſon. 
Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor 
whetted with oil. Swift. 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimo= 
nious: it is uſed with on and forward, 
but imp. | | 
Peace, good queen 12 
O 4vhet not on theſe too, too furious peers ; 
For bleſſed are the peace-makers ! Sbalſpeare. 
Since Caſſius firſt did whe? me againtt Cælar, 
I have not ſlept. Shakſpeare. 
1 will bet on the king. Shakjpeare, 
He favoured the chrittian merchants ; and, the 
more to whet him forwards, the baſſa "had cun- 
ningly infiguated into his acquaintance one Mu- 
jearabe Knolles. 
Let not thy deen bimerueßz beget 
Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will whet 
My mind to ſcorn. Donne, 
The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked 
meats, move appetite, is by vellication of thoſe 
nerves ; for motion whettetb, 7 Bacon, 
A diſpoſition in the king began to be diſcovered, 


, | proved the blot of his times; which was the cruſh- 
ing treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes by penal laws. 
| Bacon, 


a4 Tis fad that we ſhould facrifice the chuch's 


peace to the whetting and inflaming of a little vain 


curioſity. Decay of Piety. 
. contemporaries whet and cultivate each 
*. r. 


Dryden. 
Himſelf invented fir the-thining ſhare, 


And whez7ed human-induttry by care; 


Nor ſuffer*d floth to truſt his active reign, 


Waste 1. J. [from he verb, "by 5 ry 


Pat i Milton. 


WH E 


1. The act of ſharpening. 
2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a 
dram. | | | 

An iv'ry table is a certain whe! z 
You would not think how heartily he Il eat. 

| | _ Dryden. 
He aſſiſted at four liundred bowls of punch, not 
to mention ſips, drams, and whe!s, Spectator. 
Waret'THER. adv, hyœ den, Saxon.] A 
particle expreſſing one part of a disjunc. 
tive queſtion in oppoſition to the other: 
anſwered by or. 

As they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, 
how to ſerve God both morning and evening, whe- 
ther ſermons may be had or no. Hooker, 

Reſolve whether you will or no.  Shakſpeare, \ 

Perkin's three counſellors regiſtered: themſelves 
ſanctuary- men; and weer upon pardon obtained, 
or continuance within the privilege, they were not 
proceeded with. Bacon. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or 
not, we engulph ourſelves into aſſured danger. 

| Hayward. 

Then didſt thou found that order; whetber love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 

Each was a noble cauſe, | Denham. 

It has been the queſtion of ſome curious wits, 
Whether in the world there are more heads or feet ? 

| Holyday. 

Epictetus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, to 

' eonlult with the oracle whether he ſhould do it or 
no, it being neceſſary to be done. Decay of Piety. 
= Whether by health or ſickneſa, life or death, mercy 
is ſtill cantriving and carrying on the ſpiritual good 
ef all who love God. 
This affiitance is only offered to men, and not 
forced upon them whether they will or no. 
8 | Tillotſon. 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation 
of commodities, our money muſt go to pay our debts, 
whether melted or not. Locke. 


Whether it be that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries 


fall not into the pope's hands, or for ſome other 


reaſon, the prince of Farneſe will keep this ſeat from | 


* 


being turned up, till one of his owu family is in the 
chair. wats Addiſon, 


WurrnER. pronun, Which of two. 
. Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them (hould be the lord of lords. 
a . Spenſer. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father? 
125 BY | Matthew. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we ſhould have 
| the ſame yearly quantity of heat diſtributed equally, 
er a greater ſhare in ſummer, and in winter a leſs? 
2 Bentley. 
Let them take whether they will: if they de- 
duce all animals from fingle pairs, even to make 
ie ſecond of a pair, is to write after a copy · 
| I IS | | Bentley. 
Wurrsrovz. 2. , [whet and one.] 
Stone on which any thing is whetted, or 
rubbed to make it ſharp. | | 
The minds of the afflicted do never think they 
have fully conceived the weight or meaſure of their 
don woe: they uſe their affection as a whetffone 
doth to wit and memory, | Hooker. 
What ayail'd her reſolution chaſte,,'. _ -- 
. . Whoſe ſobereſt looks were whe!/fones to defire ? 
0 on R. 
T hbeſe the whe!/faxe ſharps to eat, | 
And cry, millſtones are good meat. ee. 
Diligence is to the underſtanding as the wwher- 
one to the razor; but the will is the hand that 
muſt apply the one to the other. South. 


A wherſtone is not an inftrument to carve with, 


but it ſharpens thoſe that do. Shatſpeare [/luftrated. 
War rr. 2. / [from wwher.] One that 
whets or ſharpens. ee : 


»Le and enmity are notable . quick- 
ners of the ſpirit of life ia all animals, More 
WHEY. 2. /. [hyœꝝ, Sax. wey, Dutch. 
1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 
which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſe- 
"parated, - * d CRT” Iv 


- 


South. | 


| 


| 


I 'Il make you feed on curds and obey. 
3 Sbbalſpeare. 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being 
diluted with a greater quantity of ſerum or whey in 
the glandules of the breaſt, Harvey. 
2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. 
Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to tear, What, ſoldiers _ face ! 
7 


. Shakſpeare, 
Wrer'vey. 14 [from whey. ] 


Partak- 
Wne/visn, J ing of whey, reſembling 
whey. | 


Thoſe medicines being opening and piercing, for- 
tify/the operation of the liver, in ſending down the 


* 


wheyey part of the blood to the reins. Bacon. 
He that quaffs ; 

Such vheyifþ liquors, oft with cholick pangs © . 

He'll roar. Philips, 


WHICH. pron. [hpilc, Sax. wel, Dutch. | 


1. The pronoun relative, relating to things. | 


The apoſtles term it the pledge of our heavenly 
inheritance, ſometimes the handſel or earneſt of that 
which is to come. Hooker. 
In deſtruction by deluge, the remnant which hap 
to be reſerved are ignorant. Bacon. 

To which their want of judging abilities, add alſo 
their want of opportunity to apply to ſuch conſider- 


ation as may let them into the true goodneſs and 
evil of things, which are qualities which ſeldom 
diſplay themſelves to the firſt view. South, 
The queen of furies by their fide is ſet, 

And ſnatches from their mouths th? untaſted meat, 

N bicb if they touch, her kifling ſuakes the rears. 
| : Dryden. 
After the ſeveral earths, conſider the parts of the 
ſurface of this globe which are barren, as ſand aud 
rocks. Lecke, 
2, It had formerly ſometimes the before it. 
Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name by he 
which ye are called? James. 
3. It formerly was uſed for ah, and re- 
lated likewiſe to perſons: as in the firſt 

words of the Lord's Prayer. 

The Almighty, which giveth wiſdom to whom- 
ſoever it plealeth him, did, tor the good of his church, 


ſtay thoſe eager affections. Flooker, 
Do you hear, fir, of a battle 

Every one hears that, | 

Which can diſtinguiſh ſound. Shakſpeare, 


Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes 
Betore I would have granted to that act. Sha. 
4. The genitive of which, as well as of 
who, 18 whoſe; but cube, as derived 
from which, is ſcarcely uſed but in 


poetry. | 5 ö 


: 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte. | 
Eo: : \ Milton, 
5. It is ſometimes a demonſtrative: as, 
take which you will. 
| What is the night): 
,—— Almoſt at odds with morning, wich is which, 


 Shakſpeare, 


which is the aaa? : 
| Which of you convinceth me of fin? Jaobu. 
For which of theſe works do ye ſtone me? 


* 


$1243 4 » Twofairtwing 7; 
The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire. 


Tickel, | 


Wrrcnsor'veR. prom. [which and ſoc wer. 
Whether one or the other, 


Which/oever of theſe he takes, and how often | 


ſoever he doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot 
nearer the end of ſuch addition at firſt ſetting out. 


a puff of wind, A 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the wif and wind of his fell ſword © 
Th? unnerved father falls. 


If ſome unter rp on the erime, + 
lavent a quarrel ſtraight, Deine, 


4e. 
WHIFF. 3. %. [chuyth, Wel. A bla; 


- 7 a 


6. It is ſometimes an interrogative: as, | 


Jobn. | 


m 


WH I 

Three pipes after dinner he conſtantly ſmokes, 
And ſeaſons his whiff with impertinent _ | 
| Prior. 
Nick pulled out a boatſwain's whiſtle : vpon the 

firſt u the tradeſmen came jumping in. 

| Arbuthnot, 
To WAI TIE. v. 2. [from ah.] To 
move inconſtantly, as if driven by. a puff 


- 


fop, that has not one grain of the ſenſe of a man o 
honour, to play the hero, L' Eftrange. 
Was our reaſon given to be thus puff'd about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a feather, 
The ſport of ev'ry whifiing blaft that blows ? 
; Rewwe, 
A perſon of a wing and unſteady turn of mind 
cannot keep cloſe to a point of 1 but 
wanders from it perpetually. 
WI rLER. 7. /. [from whiffle.] 
1. A harbinger ; probably one with a horn 
Ortr umpet, 4 | 
| The beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
W hoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice the deep-mouth'd 


ſea, 
Which, like a mighty vv Her fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way. Shakſpeare. 
2, One of no conſequence; one moved 
with a whiff or puff, | 
Our fine young ladies 'retain in their ſervice a 
great number 0t ſupernumerary und inſignificant 
fellows, which they uſe like wwhifflers, and com- 
monly call ſhoeing-horns, | Spectator. 
Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate-houfe, ſhall talk of the conſtitution. 


| Swift. 
WHIG. ». / [hpœg, Saxon.] 
Dey 714 | 
2. Ihe name of a faction. 


= corn enough to ſerve them through the year; aud. 
the northern parts producing more than they need. 
thoſe in the weſt come in the ſummer to buy at 
Leith the ſtores that come from the notth; and. 


all that drove were called the whiggamors, and 
ſhorter the awbigs, Now in that year, before the 
news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, the 
miniſters animated their people to riſe and march 


ing and preaching all the way as they came. The 
Marquis of Argyle and his party came and heaged. 
them, they being about fix thouſand. This was 
called the whiggamors inroad; and, ever after that, 


called whigs : and from Scotland the word was 
brought into England, where it is now one of oyr 
unhappy terms of diſunion, 

Whoever has a. true value for churth and ſtate, 


of the latter, Z Swift. 
Wuar'cclsH, adj. [from whig.] Rela. 
ting to the whigs. 5 | 
She el prove herſelf a tory plain, 
From principles che whigs maintain; | 
And, to defend the whiggih cauſe,. — 
Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift, 


notions of a whig, 


J could qpote paſſages from fifty pamphlets, wholl 
made up of whiggi/m and atheiſm, Swift, 


o „ 


Time; ſpace of time; 


in this company, to eale your ou travel and our 
ſolitarineſs. 1% | | 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, 
turn to bed; yet all this while ina m 
| | "Bhalſpeare; 


One while we thought him ilmoernc, 


Shakſpeare. | And then w“ accus'd the conſul. 


n And on his necke a burthen luggiog be 
1 N e 1 ” __ 3 þ NY 


We ſaw him feeding come, yg high, © 
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Nothing is more familiar, than ſor a vie 
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The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom 
from a word, whiggam, uſed in driving their horſes, 


to Edinburgh; and they came up marching at the 
head of their pariſhes with an unheard-of fury, pray- 


all that oppoſed the court came in-contempt to be 


Burnet. , 


- ſhould avoid the extremes of 40 /g for the ſake of 
| the former, and the extremes of tory on the account 


Wrr'ce18M, 3. / [from avhig.]- the 


Waris, 2. /. [ weil, Germ. bpile, Sax. ] | 
I my beauty be ary itiing; thep et it obtain. 
this much of you, that you will remain ſome 20bi/e m 


. Sldney, 
d again re- 


= r Oe——_ 
—_— — 


- 
Ihe” 


+3 
r 
Mot highly buge, of ſere-wood;z which the pile 
hat ted his fire ſupplide all ſupper while. 
1 hope all ingenuous perſons will advertiſe 
G thoy thi 
they diſlike in it. 
Paufing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d 


Mi ton. 

How couldſt thou look for other, but that Cod 
ſhould condemn thee for the doing of things for 
which thine own conſcience did condemn thee all | 


the while thau-waſt doing of them? Tillotſon. 


That which I have all this while been ende avour- 
ing to convince men to, is no other but what God 
. Till.tſon, 
Few, without the hope of another. life, would | 
above the allure- 


himſelf doth particularly recommend. 
think it worth their while to li 


ent ſeals. | Arterbury. She gently wvhimpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 
What fate has diſpos'd of the papers, tis not Wrar/veLeDd, adj, [I ſuppoſe from | 
worth while to tell. e Locke. | 


| WuriLs, | 
2 « 5 is now out of uſe.] 
1. During the time that. 
| Whiles1 was protector, 


| Pity was all the fault that was in me S5akſpeare. 


What we have, we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loft, 
Why then we rack the value. 

Repeated, wh/le the ſedentary earth 


Attains her end. 
2, As long as. 


Vſe your memory; you will ſenſibly experience a 
-gradual improvement, while you take care — to 
a | atts, 


overload it. bs 
3. At the ſame time that. 


Whiles by the experiment of this miniſtration | 
they glorify God, for your profeſſed ſubjection unto. | 
the goſpel. _ p90", 2 Corinthians. | 

Can he imagine that God ſends forth an irreſiſti- 
ble ſtrength againſt ſome fins, bi in others he 


permits men a power of repelling his grace? 


Chapman. 
| me 
nk it worth their tobile, of what 

: Digby. 


adv. ſhpile, axon. . Whites | 


Shakſpeare, 
Milton, 


Decay of Piety.| . 


5 


HI 


ble.] A freak; an odd fancy; a ca- 
price; an irregular motion df deſire. 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 
That fill a female gameſter's pate. 
Hie learnt his wh and high-flown notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. Harte. 


To Waul' MPER. v. 2. [wimmeren, Ger- 
man.] To cry without any loud noiſe, 
The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop 


A laughing, toying, wheedling, wwhimp* ring ſhe 
Shall make him amble on a golip's meflage. . 
In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 


avhimper,] This word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted with crying. | 
This wwhimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 


5 boy, = 4 
This fignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, WW 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Th' annointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. : 
EP f Shakſpeare.. 
WI“ Ms EV. 2. /. [only another form of 
the word wvhim.] A freak; a caprice ; 
an odd fancy; a whim, 
At this rate a pretended freak or whim/zy may be 
palliated. 5 ange. 
All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that can 
be imagined, all the fancies and <ovhim/ies of poets 
. and painters, and Egyptian idolaters, it ſo be they 
are conſiſtent with life and propagation, would be 
now actually in being if our atheiſts notion were 


true. ö Ray. 
now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compaſs Alma ranges; | 
This day below, the next above, 3 
As light or ſolid hie move. Prior 


| can I ſind any etymology more proba. | 


Seoift. 


this ſort of crying, and filence their e. . 
| | 75 ke, 


What 1 ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what 1 write, - 


Men are in pain . | 

. 8 
neither ſpeaking doth become 

The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb Suciling. 

He made a viler noiſe than ſwine a 
In windy weather, when they wine. Hadibras, 

Some, under (beep's cloathing, had the properties 
of wolves; that is, they could whine and how, as 
well as bite and devour. ; South, 

I was not born ſo baſe to flatter crowds, | 
And move your pity by a whining tale. Drydeyx. 

Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the 
proper method. bete. 

ife was given for noble purpoſes; and therefore 
it muſt not be ſacrificed to a quarrel, nor 20 i ned 
away in love. | Collier, 
Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen. 
{ drapers would in four-and-twenty hours raiſe their 
cloths and filks to above a double price; and, if the 
mourning continued long, come whining with peti- 
tions to the court, that they were read to ſtarve. ' 
|. v3: : Swift, 
| WaiNE. #. /. [from the verb.] Plaintive 
noiſe; mean or affected complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes 
by a few demure looks and affected whires, ſet off 
with ſome odd devotional poſtures and grimaces. 

| 1 South. 
| Thy hateful voie of woe 

Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts 

My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. 
To Warn nr. v. x. 


the r 
horſe or colt. 2 
Wrar'NYARD, #. / [pinnan and ane, to 
gain honour, Saxon. Skinner. I know 
not whether this word was ever uſed ſeri- 
ouſly, and therefore perhaps it might be 
- denominated in contempt from avhir, a 
| a tool to cut vie. A ſword; in con- 


. Rowe. 

[ Sinnio, Latin; from 

To. make a noiſe like a 
* 


tempt. | : x , ; ; 
He ſnatch'd his way rb up, that fled 


6 . . Te —_— We ber _— wx art; 3 * 9 falling off his ſteed. Hudibras. 
, : dans ; | 5 n | han. . ; 
| pe peu up rural yp Bound , Addiſon, | And they have my vw imſſer, but thou haſt my heart 3 A ] f eren, Saxon; Wip- 
lie fits attentive to his own applauſez | „ 8 or. | 5 n 
While wits and templars ey'ry — raiſe, Oranges in whimſey-boards went round. King. | Ie To ſtrike with any thing tough and 
And wonder with oli face of praiſe. Pope. | He ſpoke with ſuch a ſedate and undiſturbed flexible. 
' Go WriLL 88 [from as . o mind, that I could not impute it to melancholy, or | ; He took 
1 » vn e "Wi; a ſplenetick a, . Blackmore. | The harneſs'd fieeds, that ill with horror ſhook, 
loner. | * "Th? extravagance of poetry And plies them with the-laſh, and ps em on; 
Men guilty this way never have obſerved that the Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs And, as he whips, upbraids em with his ſon. 
 wwhiling time; the gathering together, and waiting a | Men's folly, <wbimfier, and inconſtancy. Swift. 1 | W eee. 
little 8 e ny Wr1"Ms1c at. adj.[from whinſey.] Freak- | 2. To few lightly, _ : | 
Wa : 2 | . pint iſh ; capricious 3' oddly fanciful. 1n half-whipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie, Gay. 
W HILE'& Es ad. „ UI * | : 


RN 


- 


bejocund : will you troul.the catch _ 


T Thoſe armies, that while-ere 


Aſfrighted all the world, by him firuck dead with 
| © Drayton. 


fear. 


Nere lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd auh lere. 


He who, with all heaveo's heraldry, whilere 
Enter'd the world, now bleeds togive us eaſe. 


That curſed wight from whom! eap'd whilere, 
A man of hel), that calls himſelf Dae. Spenſer. 
Let us | | 

You taught me but while-ereP  _Shakſpeare.| 


Raleigh, 


went in low murmurs ; to 
Aiiton.: 


Is another circumſtance I am particular, or, as 
my neighbours call-me, hin, as my garden 
invites into it all the birds, I do not ſuffer ___ to 
deſtroy their neſts. | Adiſſan. 
WuùI V. 2. / [c 
| no/a, Latin, | Furze; gorſe. 
8 e, 
9 N | 8 | er. 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, 
Is — pop whin-huſh, and thiſtle. Bacon, 
77 HINE. Ve 2. [panian, Saxon; wwee⸗ 
tive noiſe; to moan meanly and effemi- 


once on g lin. 


ormerly.; once; o 
old. Not in . Toe 0 0 


Por fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, _ 
| | $a Gay bi dearly loved mate. Milton. | 


of Wrhilow 


ke 5 | FD ed 8 * , 
. f * | | 8 ; [ 


* They came to the wood, where the hounds were 
| in couples ſtaying their coming, but wich a <vbining 
- accent craving liberty. ' Siqney. 


) > 


| ers, ba 5 4 ; & <> his II 1 eee 
There whilan wont the Templar nights abide, | He wis dand roar'd away our . 
Tin they Low through _ Spenſer. TEE bluſk'sd at him. * . 
Ilsa northern clime a val'rous knizbht | - Twice and once the 3 . 
Did nils kill his bear in fight, J e . 
And wound d fader. Faden. Till, like a boys you ſee him cringe his ſuce, 
Tes art thov not inglorious in thy fate; _ | And whine aloud for mercy. 8 


 accent.in their ſpeech, as if they did ſtill 


* , 


The common people have a whining tone and 


And tell our tale, | 


- 


: N t FO - 


_ * 

1 3 * 
1 * 1 
* s 


„ Welſh cee Ip. 


3. To drite with laſhes. 
This unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh WEL 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From * 5 ebe Shak 
t's whip t o'er the ſeas again : 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of — 
Theſe ſamiſh'd beggars. Shakſpeare, 
Since 1 3 play'd truant, and whipr 
top, I knew not what it was unn y. 
15 : are. 
1 Ifordered eyery day to whi his top ſo 140 2 to 
make him » he will with for his book, if you 
+ er him as a reward of having <vbipr his top 
- luſtily quite out. Es Locke, 
hipt cream ; unfortified with wine or ſenſe ! 
Frothid by that ſlattera muſe, Indifference. Harte. 
4. To correct with laſhes, . 
 I'lileave = to the hearing of the cauſe, _ _ 
7 Hoping you" find good cauſe to wh/p them all. 


HARE Shakſpe ave. 
84 + Reaſon with the fellow, | 
Before. you puniſh him, where he heard this, = 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information. 
Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin-feather's thing 
Att to mount, and fights and heroes 
- Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool 
But t'other day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dryg. 
Ho did hereturo this brave, 
Who whipr the winds, and made the fea his Nave ? 


7 WH I WHI  _ W HI 
This requires more than ſetting children a taſk, f WRI / PING OST. 2. /; [hip and poff.] | 2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
and wvhipping them, without any more ado, : * A pillar to which 4 0760 For 3 dread ſul il 8 hung 


0 fancy. ; j | 
ee 1p met tet met they | hen they are laſhed. high the bebe ors 


Of fordid rabbles and inſulting crowds | : ee n_ whippingpeſt prevail, . =o roo np wy happy to hear, nnn j N 
Give me but life. Smith, ith all its rhet rick, nor the jail, WAIRLUBAT 1 7 [ <vbirl and 3 7 An * 
Heits to titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs in To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, ] 2. fe | at. | y l 
their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and in- And ancle free from iron gin? ; Hudibras, | thing moved rapidly round to give a | 
dignity of whipping Swift, | War'es aw, 2. /. [whip and /aw.] blow. It is frequently uſed by the poets li 
To laſh with ſarcaſm. The whipſarv is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great for the ancient ceſtus. | We: 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till I pieces of ſtuff that the handfaw will not eaſily reach At wwhirlbat he had flain many, and was now | if 
| was as ereſt- fallen as a dried pear. - Shakſpeare, | through. Maxon | himſelf flain by Pollux. L'Eftrange. if 

6. To inwrap. | Wr1'esTAFF.z, ſ. [On ſhipboard.] A | The whirlbar's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, 4 

Ts Fr bor. e eber gut,, piece of wood faſtened to the helm, rn 9 > at oye il 
at it the eaſier move in the the row- "a gs | , 

* * ge ol, | Which the ſteerſman holds in his hand to | Pures did the whiribars of Eryx, when they were. 

To „  To-wke any thing W de the helm and turn the ſhip. Bailey, thrown before him by Entellus, | Thryden. iff 
wied: dea with a peel. es, Wi err. ., (from af. Meinberg. beg ee rs tte l. 
2 the ſenſe ; as, out, on, up, away. 7... Sear neither; |WarkLBONs. 2. / The patella; the cap | 
Alu ag uy WIR _ ev'ry puny whipfter gets my ſword. Shakſpeare. of the knee. | Ainſworth, 

| ans On wag rv, DI SN ive that cw] r but his errand WulR L18160. 2. /. p 9. 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething tir, He takes my lord chief juſtice? warrant, Prior. | kick Sp 8 _ 8 ] A 
He whipt his rapier out, and cries, a rat! | Waier, for whipped | toy Wnich children ipin round. 
And in this brainiſh apprehenſion kills | * pped. . N He found that marbles taught him percuſſion, and 
The unſ old man. Shak In Bridewel a number be ſtript, : whirligigs the axis in peritrochio. Arb. and Pope. 
e ee _ Shakſpeare.. | Lefſe worthie than theeſe to be whipt, Tuſſer, | r 
She in a hurry whips up her darling under her | 22 ; That ſince they gave things their beginning, 
1 Eftrange. To WHIRL, v. a. Thpynpan, Saxon; | And ſet this whiriigig a- ſpinning. Prior. 


. .arm. 4 
Raiſe yourſelf upon uw hinder legs, and then wirbelen, Dut.] To turn round rapidly, WarksLP1P. J. / [hbyynppole, Sax. ] 
ſtretch out your head: [can eaſily whip xp to your My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel: Wurr/xLeool, ( A place where the water 


horns, and ſo out of the well. L' Eftrange. I know not ha „ S$hakhd. : | 
. — 8 oe 2 5 „ _ 0 1 /p. moves circularly, and draws whatever 
Whilſt the firſt drizz ling ſhow r is born aſlope. And baue though n foto as aniphe wage Dryd, | ee within the circle toward its centre; 
5 FA Seoift, With his full force he wird it firſt around a vortex, 2 
; Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to whip it oz! But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound. Dryd. Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through 
in a moment. : Swift. © The Stygian flood, ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmite. Shake 
To WII. v. x, To move nimbly. A Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound Ia the ſathomleſs profound 
ludicrous word. Is Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones yd 2 ſunk they, ; ne a . ſtone, 3 
"FOR . hea | won, y raging whir{pite overthrown. _ andys. 
| Fo Loa b. 3 8 With impetuous motion wf V d apace, ie This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 


'- throws himſelf flat upon the ground, L' Eftrange. This magick wheel till moves, yet keeps its place. | Into an unſeen wwhir/poo! draws you fafty 


TT - ; ; Granville, | And in a moment finks you. Dryden. 
r ——_ uin They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that Send forth, ye wiſe! ſend forth your lab' ring 


But d _ 888 7 — 5 with all the planets and the fixed 9 m1. 3 eh 
. irled round this little globe. Vatts, it return with empty notions fraught _ 
| WHIP. 1. /. [bpeop, Saxon.] An inſtru- To WHIRL, w. 1. 17 | Of air columns every moment broke, ; „ 
ment of 8 and pliant. 1.588 rapi dly Of circling whir/poels, and of ſpheres of nah. _ 
p; at infernal Pain | 7 , ""Y 8 | rior. 
| And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Stiife z HON OR HEY whos inflames the yen |= There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or 
The one in hand an iron 20% did ſtrain, n not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine.  <0þbjr{pools in the matter of the chaos, whereby the 


_ The othey brandiſhed a Lene knife. Spenſer. Fi PF : Spenſer. | atoms muſt be thruſt and crowded to the middle of 
Pet in ey'ry honeſt hand a whip, Four f ive moons were ſeen to-night, . thoſe whiripools, and there conſtipate one another 

; Ry ena je raſcal naked _—_ the world. Shak/. 328 5 e 33 _ tſp J 1 great ſolid bodies. 1 Bentley. bu 
ve is merely a madneſs, and deferves as well a ky el ates code f in, /. ö : fþ 
Fenn) he gant: 23 en le, do. Shakſpeare As young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport HI'RLWIND; #,/. [averbelwind, Germ.] 4 


5 | i On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court A ſtormy wind moving circularly, gt 
. leer e r , The wooden engine flies and whir/s about, ; In the very torrent and *whir/wind of your paſ- 
| N Dryden Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs a _ beget a temperance that may N rowdy 
a . : ; . 2 TY. 1 4 1 vden. NEIS, PN qa ares 
wee bade Rn Po, wieter, e breed ts 4. 
| 5 : 5 „„ They juſtliag plunge amidſt the ſounding deeps; ſhip , | LOS, 
Warr and ſpur. With the utmoſt haſte. The flood away the ſtruggling ſquadron fweeps, And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep. Dryden. 
„ach ſtaunch polemiele 3 And men, = arms, and horſes whirling bears, War'rkriNG, adi. A word formed in imi- 
e ee e reren : 
. f BEERS 2 2. y. 5 rom the brake the whirring pheaſant ſpri 
Warecorp. . /. [whip and cord, | Cord | She what he {wears regards no more And mounts exulting on e Fa . 
of which laſhes are made. | Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar ; W HISK | 773 1 G | 
In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall foldings, But whir!'d away to ſhun his hateful fight, | . J. [vie en, to wipe, £ erm.] 
often repeated, which look like ſo many whipcords, Hid in the foreſt. Dryden, | 1» A ſmall befom, or bruſh, | 
| W i ryden, | WHIRL, 2. . [from the verb.]. The white of an egg, though.in part tranſparent, 
WII I CSRATTIN G. u. <þ In gardening. 1. Gyration; Suey rotation; circular E een n 
A kind of grafting. motion; rapid circumvolution. { - If you break any china with, the top of ook 


-*T were well your judgments but in plays did range; | vob on the mantle- tree, gather up the fragments, 


Wulr RA ND. 1. 1. [ whip and Land.] Ad- N But ev'n your ſollies ang debauches change 


vantage over. | With f 5 N * | VH Swift, 
Tee archagel; when Diſcord was rale, and | Are br d, and canzot ide them on the E. | ** > Perg Of © woman's dreſs, Y 
_ _ would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery | ö N An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing the — 4 


with 11 de, has the wwhipbard of her, and | : . 4 2 Yan. worſe for the abatement ol inte:eſt, is weari 2 "0 
drag 0 ei many 3 Din. | Wings raiſe my feet; ' Pm pleas d to mount on] lawn wit inſtead of a point de Venice, Child. L 


Wu ler Ask. ». / The laſh or ſmall end | Trace ll the mazes of the liquid ſky; | To Wn15s. v. a. [20i/chen, to wipe, Germ.] 


of a whip | Their Oe LH and their tohirli declare, | 1» Loy {weep . ſmall beſom. 
k D | | And lise in regions of the air. Creech, | o move nimbly, as when'o . 
Ran enen eder _— Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years, can — * Cardan believ'd ood „ 8 5 
. 6 ea et... 
. Cat 9 . 8 f 5 3 1 , N 25 „ 
panifhies with whipping. the whirl of fancy, that were worth. communica- | -Strow'd mighty empires up and down. - Hludibrar, 


Love is merely a madneſs, and deferves as well a | ti 


4 Pope, | dt . Nane | 
dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the "How the car rattles; how its kindtivg wheels Wn 18 KER. 2. /+ [from whiſk, The hair 


— 


| reaſon why they are not ſo puniſbed is, that the | Smoke in the 1067717, the circling ſand aſcends, = | growing on the upper lip unſhaven; the e 
| whip pews ate in love tov, oy Fm? Sbakſpeare. And in the noble duſt the charior's loſt © + Smith, | muſtachio, 335 ON & 2h the. 2 
; . 1 * n g * | WH: E: ; 3 Is F 8 ; 


" * 


* 


_” guments, 


3. To prompt ſecretly. 


n ” is » 4 * 1 WB. oh & I; * 4 * 
7 F » -4 E. . N — x * F 7 : 7 a , * Y 

* q * vr \'F 4 % y * 4 9 
i \ g 4» N * : { wo 4 # 1 


WH I 
A ſacriſice to fall of ſtate, 
Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſter - 
Did twiſt together with its whiſkers, Hudibras- 
- Behold four kings, in majeſty rever'd, | 
With hoary whikkers and a forky beard. Pope. 
A painter added a pair of u ters to the 3.4 | 
| „„ 
To WHISPER. v. 2. [wiſperen, Dutch. ] 
To ſpeak with a low voice, ſo as not to 
be heard but by the ear cloſe to the 
ſpeaker; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or 
timorous caution, 


He ſometime with fearful countenance would deſire 


the king to look to himſelf; for that all the court and 


.city were full of whj/perings, and expectation of 2 


ſome ſudden change. Sidney. 
All that hate me whiſper together againſt me. 

; Pſalms. 

Ia ſpeech of man, the whiſpering or ſulurrus, 
whether louder or ſofter is an interior ſour ; but 
the ſpeaking out is anexterior ſound ; and therefore 
you can never make a tone, nor fing, in whiſper- 


Ing, but in ſpeech you may. Bacon. 
The king Aceſtis calls 
Then ſoftly whiſper'd in her faithful ear, x 
Ad bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pope. 


It is as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's company, 
as it would be ill manners to whiſper in it: he is 
- diſpleaſed at both, becauſe he is ignorant of what is 


ſaid. | 
The bollow whi/p'ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid the twiſted roots, Thomſon. 
To WHI'SPER, v. 4. 8 


1. To addreſs in a low voice. 


When they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
- And whiſper one another in the ear. Shakſpeare, 
| © Give forrow words; the grief that does not ſpeak 
Whiſpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
a ; Shakypeare. 
Ale firſt whiſpers the man in the ear, that ſuch a 
man ſhould think ſuch a card. 8 Bacon. 
The ſteward whiſpered the young Templar, that's 
true to my knowledge. : | Tatler, 
2. To utter in a low voice, 


/ 


You have heard of the news abroad, I mean e 


whiſdered ones; for they are yet but ear-kiſſing ar- 
| Shakſpeare. 
Sit and eat your bread, 
Nor whiſper more a word; / or get ye gone, 

And weepe without doors. Chapman. 
They might buzz and whiſper it one to another, 
and, tacitly withdrawing from the apoſtles, noiſe it 
about the city. 81 Bentley. 


; Charles the emperor, _ | 
. . Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
For 't was indeed his colour, but he came 


- To whiſper Wolſey, here makes viſitation, SH. 


Wul'srER. z. /. [from the verb.] A low 


ſoft voice; cautious and timorous ſpeech. 
The extenſion is more in tones than in ſpeech 3 
"therefore the in ward voice or whiſper cannot give a 
tone. i Bacon. 
Strictly obſerve the firſt hints and e of 
good and evil that paſs in the heart, and this will 
0 — conſcience quick and vigilant. _ South, 
Soft qbiſpers through th' aſſembly went. Dryden. 
He nnca!l'd, his patron to controul, 
Divulg'd the ſecret whiſpers of his ſoul, 
With ſuch like falſs whiſpers, in former reigns, 
© the ears of princes have been poiſoned. Davenant. 


 War'syzRER, 2. / from awhi/per, } 


CR. Iker; at f ſecrets; | 4 
2. A private talker; a teller of ſecrets; a 3. The mouth; the organ of whiſtling. - 


Ps ee 


1. One that ſpeaks low. | 


Pa 


.. conveyer of intelligence, © 


Kings truſt in. eunuchs hath rather been as to 
good ſpials and good whiſperers than good magiſ- 


trates, 
Wals r. [This word is called by Skinrer, 
who ſeldom errs, an. interjection com- 
manding filence, and ſo it is commonly 
uſed ; but Shakſpeare uſes it as a verb, 
and Milton as an adjectiye or a par- 


=_ 


| Dryden. 


4 Bacon. 


5 "Bak 
W 


% . 
* x 
, PY * ' 


2. Still; filent; put to ſilence, 
The winds, with wonder wobiff, 
. Smoothly the waters kiſs'd, | 
Whiſperiog new joys to the mild ocean. Milton. 
3. 6 02, 

WIS r. . /. A game at cards, requiring 
cloſe attention and ſilence: vulgarly pro- 
nounced ahi. 

Ihe clergyman uſed to play at 0 and ſwobbers. 


Swift. 
Whift awhile 
Walks dis grave round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke 
Wreath'd fragrant from the pipe. Thomſon, 


To WHISTLE. v. z. Ihpirrlan, Saxon; 
fiftulo, Latin. 
1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an 
inarticulate modulation of the breath. 
I *'ve watch'd and travell'd hard: 
Some time [I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt I'll 20 Me. 
W | * Shakſpeare. 
N Let one wle at the one end of a trunk, and 


ſo ſharp as you can ſcarce endure it. Bacon. 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land. - . Milton. 


Should Bertran ſound his trumpets, |, 
And Torriſmond but e through his fingers, 
He draws his army off, | Dryden. 
He 0hi/led as he went for want of thought. 
„ Dryden. 
The ploughman leaves the taſk of day, 
And trudging home ward whifles on the way. Gay. 


ſtrument, | 

3. To ſound ſhrill, 
5 His big manly voice | 
Changing again toward childiſh treble pipes, 
He <vhifles in his ſound, bakſpeare, 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains wvhifle to the murm'ring floods. 


Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then daſh'd it from the right 

On fair Charaxus' temples, near the fight 

Then wvhi/lling paſt came on. Dryden. 

When winged deaths in ww4i///ing arrows fly, 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, 

Perform thy part, and ſhare the gangerous day? 

; Prior, 
The wild winds ile, and the billows roar, 


The ſplittiog raft the furious tempeſt tore. Pope. 


To War'sTLE. v. a. To call by a whiſtle. 
Leet him wle them backwards and forwards, 
till he is weary. South, 


He chanced to miſs his dog: we ſtood till till he 
had whi/t/ed him up, 


When fimple by 2 for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiffed off my hands 
i . No 


a. 
+ 


War'sTLs, z. /. [hpiyrle, Saxon.] 
1. Sound made by the modulation of the 
breath in the mouth, | | 
My fire in caves conſtrains the wind, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe; 
They fear his whifie, and forſake the ſeas. Dryd. 
2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtru. 
ment. | | 


Of 


Let 's drink the other cup to wet our 20 /les, 
and ſo ſing away all ſad thoughts, 


4. A ſmall wind inſtrument: 
The maſters and pilots were ſo aſtoniſhed; that 


© they could ſcarcely, when they directed, hear their 
own u ble. N 
3 Behold Te 1 

| pon the hempen tackle ſhipboys climbing; 

| Hear the (hrill hike, which doth order give 

Too ſounds confus d. Sbaßhſpeare. 


4 


Dryden. 


| 


Small Hes, or ſhepherds oaten pipe, give a | 


| 


Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hands; ; * . 
Curt'fied when you have, and kiſt, . 
The wild waves wi. Shakſpeare, 


hold your ear at the other, and the ſound thall ſtrike 


2. To make a ſound with a ſmall wind in- 


| 


Addiſon. | 


Halten. 


tbey knew not how to direct; and if they knew, 


5 

* Gand bec nue of their extreme flendernefs, where by 
the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon. 
Her infant grandame's le next it grew, 


The bells ſhe gingled, and the we blew, Pape. 
5. The noiſe of winds, _ 
5. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their 
dogs. | F | 
Madam, here comes my lord. — 
— have been worth the whi/le, Shalſpeare, 
The knight, putſuing this epiſtle, 
- Believ'd he d brought her to his ue. Hudibras. 
Wanr'sTLER. 2. .. [from avbitle.]\ One 
who whiſtles, 
The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the 
; ableſt whi//er, who could whiſtle cleareſt, and go 
through his tune without laughing.  MAaddifon, 


Wurr. z. /. [pihr, a thing; apihe, any 
thing, Saxon.] A point; a jot. 
We love, and are no lt regarded. 
Her ſacred book with blood ywrit, 
That none could read except ſhe did him teach, 
She unto him diſcloſed every whit, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Sper. 
The motive cauſe of doing it is not in ourſelves, 
but carrieth us as if the wind ſhould drive a feather 
in the air; we no whit furthering that whereby we 
are driven. Hooker, 
Although the lord became the king's tenant, his 
country was no whit reformed thereby, but re- 
mained in the former barbariſm. Davies, 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 
In unſuperfluous, even proportion, | 
And ſhe no di encumber'd with her ſtore, M/ tun. 
It does not me a , diſpleaſe, * 
That the rich all honours ſeize. Cowley, 
In accounts of ancient times, it ought to ſatisfy 
any enquirer, if they can be brought any whit near 
one another. | Tillotſon, 
It is every vhir as honourable to aſſiſt a good 
miniſter, as to oppoſe a bad one. Addiſon, 


; 


Sidrey. 


[Wulrr. adj. [hpir, Saxon; vi, Dutch.] 


1. Having ſuch an appearance as ariſes 
from the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. 
When the paper was held nearer - to any colour 
than to the reſt, it appeared of that colour to which 
it approached neareſt; but when it was equally, or 
almoſt equally, diſt ant from all the colours, ſo that 
it might be equally illuminated by them all, it ap- 
peared white, Y 8 Newton, 
Why tound our coaches crowd the eubite glov'd 

| beaus? FS, Popes 

2. Having the celour of fear ; pale. 
My hands are of your colour, but 1 ſhame 

To wear a heart fo wvbite. Shakſpeare. 


3- Having the colour appropriated to hap- 
pineſs and innocence. 
Welcome, pure-eyed faith, wh/te-handed hope; 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity, Miltor. 
Wert thou that ſweet-ſmiling youth? ; 
Or that crown'd matron ſage, ue. robed Truth? 
| . | Milton, 
Let this auſpicious morning be expreſt _ 
With a white fone diftioguith d from the reſt, 


Pe. White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear; 


And let new joys attend on thy new added year. 
| EE, dex. 
Io feaftful mirth be this 20e hour n. 
And ſweet diſcourfe, the banquet of the mind. 
| : Pope. 
Peace oter the world her olive wand extend, 4 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 
LY, © Pope 
4. Gray with age. g 5 ; 
bY I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
You high-engender'd battles *gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shakſpeare, 


_ . So mioutes, hours, and daygy week 4, monids and 


Nan, 2 
Paſt over, to the end they were createdy 
Would bring zvbite hairs upto a quiet grave. Shok/. 
5. Pure; unblemiſhed. 
Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
Roſcommon only boaſts upſpotted NOS 
And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtaigs, 


| No vubiter page than Addiſon's remains, Pope, 


\ 


W H 1 


Wurz. u. / 1 
1. Whiteneſs; any thing white; white 
colour. 


My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the faries, 
Finely attired in a robe of 2vbite. Shakſpeare. 

A friend coming to viſit me, I ſtopped him at the 
door, and before 1 told him what the colours were, 
or what I was doing, I aſked him which of the two 
ewhites were the beſt, and wherein they differed ? 
and after he had at that diſtance viewed them well, 
he anſwered, that they were both good wvbites, and 
that he could not ſay which was beſt, nor wherein 
their colours differed, = Newton. 
2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, 

which uſed to be painted white. 

If a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great diſtance, 
let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind ſhall 
take his arrow, and divert it from the 0 ile. 

Dryden. 

Remove him, then, and all your plots fly ture, 
Point blank, and level to the very white 
f yout deſigns. | Southern. 

e albugineous part of an egg. 
PU fetch ſome flax aud wle of eggs 
I apply to 's bleeding face. Shakſpeare. 
The ſtrongeſt repellents are the 2vbires of new - 
laid eggs beaten to a froth with alum, MHiſeman. 
When fates among the ſtars do grow, 
Thou into the cloſe x A of time doſt peep ; 
And there, with piercing eye, 
Through the firm ſhell and the thick wolte doſt 


O 
3. 


ah come OY lie, 
Cloſe in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep. Cowley. 
What principle manages the wwhite and yolk of an 
egg into ſuch a variety of textures, as is requiſite to 
faſhion a chick ? Boyle. 
The two in moſt regions repreſent the yolk and 
the membrane that lies next a 
rior region of the earth is as the ſhell of the egg, 
and the abyſs under it as the white that lies under the 
ſhell; 5 Burnet. 
4. The white part of the eye. 
Our general himſelf 
Sancciſies himſelf with 's hands, 


And turns up th' white o' th' eye to his diſcourſe. 


| Shakſpeare, 
The horny or pellucid coatof the eye doth not lie 
in the ſame ſuperficies with the white of the eye, 
but riſeth up, as a hillock, above its en, 
| ay. 

To WIT E. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] 
Io make white; to dealbate; to white. 

waſh. 5 | 

His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as 
fnow ; ſo as no fuller on earth can white them. 


i Mark. 
Like unto wwbited ſepulchres, which appear beau- 


tiful outward, but are within full of dead men's 


bones. | 


WarTELEa'D. 2. /. 


White lead is made by tak ing ſheet-lead, and 
having cut it into long and narrow ſlips, they make 
it up into rolls, but ſo that'a ſmall diftance may 
remain between every ſpiral revolution. Thefe rolls 
are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that the lead 
may not fink down above half way, or ſome ſmall 
, matter more, in them: theſe pots have each of 
them very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, ſo full as 
almoſt to touch the lead, When the vinegar and 


Matthew. 


| 


ve it; fo the exte- 


lead have both been put into the pot, it is covered 


up Cloſe, and fo left for a certain time; in which 
ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar will reduce 
che ſurface of the lead into a mere white calx, 
_ which they ſeparate by knocking it with a hammer. 
are two ſorts of this ſold at the colour ſhops ; 

the one called ceruſe, which is the moſt pure part, 

and the other is called white lead. Quincy. 


WHrITEL1'VERED. adj. [from white and 
Auer. ] Envious; malicious; cowardly, 
Wuri'tzLY., adj. [from auhite.] Coming 

near to white. | 


A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 
"np Pe balls fuck in her fans for oxns. | 


9 k Vor, II. 


balſpeare. 


5 W HI 
Now, governor, I ſee that I muſt bluſh. 


Quite through this veil of night a whize/y ſhame, 
To think I could deſign to make thoſe free 


Who were by nature ſlaves. Southern, 


Food made of milk. 
Much ſaltneſs in <v»irtemeat is ill for the ſtone. 
Tufſer « 
The Iriſh baniſhed into the mountains, lived only 
upon 2Whitemeats, S 


er. 
To WI TEN. v. a, [from be. To 
make white. 
The ſmoke of ſulphur will not black a paper, and 
is commonly uſed by women to whiter tiffanies. 
Brown. 
Flax the ſoil and climate are proper for whiten- 
ing, by the frequency of breoks, and alſo 1 
emp e. 
Women of my complexion ought to be more 
modeſt, eſpecially ſince our faces debar us from all 
artificial whitenings. Guardian. 
Striking her cliff, the ſtorm confirms her pow'r; 
The waves but whiter her triumphant ſhore. Prior. 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkewer to write; 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 
Like Lee or Budgell, 1 will rhyme and print. Pope. 
To War'TEN, v. 2. To grow white, 
The bark expects its freight; 
The looſen'd canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the ſea whirens with auſpicious gales. Smith, 


War'tENER, 2. . [from whiten.] One 
who makes any thing white, 

WAI rEN RSS. 2. /. [from white. | 

1. The ſtate of being white; freedom from 


colour. | 
This doth lead me to her hand, 
Of my firſt love the fatal band, 
Where vhitene/s doth for ever fit ; 
Nature herſelf enamell'd it. Sidney. 
Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having 
diſpoſed itlelf indifferently to them all, fo as with 
equal facility to be tinged with any of them. 
DISH Newton, 
2, Paleneſs, _ | 
Thou trembleſt, and the wölfengſi of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Sha#ſp. 
3. Purity; cleanneſs, | 
The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine : but to preſerve 
this — | in its original purity, you have, like 
that ermine, forſaken the common track of buſineſs, 
which is not always clean. Dryden, 
Wa1'TEroT. 2. /. A kind of food, 
Cornwall ſquab-pye, and Devon 4wbitepot brings, 
| | | . ing. 
WHITES, 2. . [fucr albus.] It ariſes from, 
a laxneſs of the glands of the uterus, and 


a cold pituitous blood, 


War'TETHORN. 2. / [/pina alba, Latin.] 
A ſpecies of thorn, 
As little as a whitetburn and a pear-tree ſeem of 
kin, a cion of the latter will ſometimes proſper 
© well, being grafted upon a ſtock of the — ; 
2 e. 
Wurr'rewaASH. 2. /. | white and c ib. 
1. A waſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair, 
The c during Cromwell's uſurpation, were 
very weary, A wor A reforming the — world; 
I have heard a whole ſermon agaioſt a * 
diſon, 
2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which 
walls are whitened, \, ky 
Four rooms above, below, this manſion grac'd, 
With white vb * and river-ſand o er- caſt. 
5 | | N. _ Marte, 
Wa1l'TEWINE. z. /. [white and qvize.} A 
ſpecies of wine produced from the white 
grapes. 7 | 
The ſeeds and roots are to be cui, beaten, and 
infuſed in ite wine. 1 


. 
WII TER. adv. hyyden, Saxon. } 


n 


1. To what place? interrogatively, 


Siſter, well met; hither away fo faſt 2— 


| No farther than the Tower, 


* 


Wu rEMEAT. u. /, [white and meat.] 


PH 


| 


| 


, 


ö 


| 


- 


Ruincy. | 


3 
| And wwhither fly the gnats but to the ſun ? Shakſp. 


3. To which place: relatively. 


4. To what degree? Obſolete; perhaps 


Still ſhall thy fury mock us? 
WHiTHERSOE'VER. adv, [whither and 


| foever the nature and intention of the grace does 


WAI TI NCS. z. J. [wittingh, Dut. alburnus, 
1. A ſmall ſea ſiſn. | 


2 
WI risk. adj, [from white. ] Somewhat 


Wr1'T1S$HNESS. 2. f. [from auhitiſb.] The 


W1'rLEATHER. 2. /, [white and leather. 


Wur'/rLow. a. J [hpit, Saxon, and Jung. 


called 0hi:;flaws. . . | 
WII rsoux. 2. , A kind of 3 
Wulrsrzx, or Whiter, v. /, If 


bakſpeare 
Wal'tTsuL. . %. A provincial word. 


 Shakſpeare. | 


| 


/ 


| WHA! | 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies z 


Ah! whither am | hurried? ah ! forgive, 


Ve ſhades, and let your ſiſter's iſſue live. Dryden. 
2. To what place: abſolutely, 


Ittray'd I knew not hither. Million. 
Whither when as they came, they fell at words, 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords, Spen/- 
At Canterbury, iber ſome voice was run on 
before, the mayor ſeized on them, as they were 
taking freſh horſes. | Wotton, 
That lord advanced to Wincheſter; whither fir 
John Berkley brought him two regiments more of 
took. Clarendor. 


never in uſe. 


Whither at length wilt thou abuſe our patience Þ 
Ben Jonſon. 


To whatſoever place. 
atever end faith is deſigned, and whither- 


ſoewer. 
For 


drive us, thither we muſt go, aud to that end we 
muſt direct all our actions. Tayler. 


Latin, ] 


Some fiſb are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle, as 
whiting and mackerel, - Carew, 
The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender than 
thoſe of terreſtrial animals, and their whole ſub- 
ſtance more watery, Some fiſhes, as whitings, can 
be almoſt entirely diſſolved into water, Arbuthnot. 
« [from awhite.] A ſoft chalk, hy 
That this impregnated liquor may be improved, 


they pour it upon whiting, which is a white chalk 


or clay, finely powdered, cleanſed, and made up 
into balls, | Boyle, 


When you clean your plate, leave the wwhiting 
plainly to be ſeen in all the chinks. Swift, 


white. 


The ſame aqua · ſortis, that will quickly change 
the redneſs ot red lead into a darker colour, will, 


being put upon crude lcd, produce a whitiſh ſub- 


tance, as with copper it did a bluiſh, Boyle. 


quality of being ſomewhat white. 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and 
compare with ſome of the entire cryſtals, purpoſely 
reſerved, ſome of the ſubtile powder of the ſame 
ſalt, which will exhibit a very conſiderable degree of 
wwhitiſhneſs. | Boyle, 


Leather dreſſed with alum, remarkable 
for toughneſs. 1 , 


Whole bridle and ſaddle, wöltletber and nal, 
With collars and harneis. a Tuſſer. 


He bor'd the nerves through, from the heel io th? 


ankle, and then knit 
Both to his chariot with a thong of 20 51/lratber. 
| © - * "Chapman, 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty ſuout 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips as dry as good whitleather; Suctling. 


a wolf. Skinner. Ppit, Saxon, and low, 
a flame. Zye.] A ſwelling between the 
- cuticle and cutis, called the mild whit. 
low; or between the perioſteum and the 
bone, called the „ whitlow. 
Paronychia is a ſmall ſwelling about the nails and 
ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people 1 


{i 
- 2 


„ . * 4 
_A whitener, 2] 
Carry it among the whitfters in Datchet mead. 
$ . 


Their meat was wwhit/u/, as call it; n. 
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WHO. 
WIe RIDER. . . {white and ſunday; 
becauſe the converts newly baptized a 
peared from Eafter to Whitſuntide in 
white. Skinner. ] The feaſt of Pentecoſt. 
Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear; 


For he then choſen was the dignity 
Ol village lord that bi gſont ide to bear. 


ED  Whitfuntide. 2 | Carew. 
- -And let us doit with no ſhew of fear; 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Mere buſied with a Ybit/on morrice dance. Shak. 
War/TTENTREE. 2. . [/ambucus aqua- 
ftica.] A ſort of tree. Ainſw. 
WHI/TTLE. z. 6 [hpyrel, Saxon. ] 
1. A white dreſs for a woman. Not in uſe. 
2. [hpyrel, Saxon.] A knife. 
There i not a whirle in th“ unruly camp 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
- The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. =Shakſpeare. 
A dagger hanging at his belt he had, | 
Made Ton antient ſword's well-temper'd blade 
He wore a Sheffield wwhirtle in his hoſe. Betterton, 
Fo W /r TIE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cut with a knife. . 
2, To edge; to ſharpen. Not in uſe, 
When they are come to that once, and are 
thoroughly wölttled, then ſhall you have them caſt 
their wanton-eyes upon men's wives. 


_ Expreſſes. ] To make a 
noiſe, | 
\ The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
- Give ſo much light that 1 may read by them. 
00 Turn him about; ; 
1 know him, he'll but wh, and ſtraight go out. 


Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow choſe : 
> uy ragged was the firſt; with forceful ſway 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way, Dryd 
WHo. pronoun, genitive h]; other caſes 
© "whom, [hpa, Saxon; vie, Dutch. ] 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 
We have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any 
knowledge bow, or by dom, 11 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 


loud humming 


Olk uſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 8 | 


Being all deſcended to the 1ab'ring heart, 
Ms, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy. 
on "a 3 Sbalſpeare. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Mul may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Thad pity for miſchance. 
IN? I The ſon of Duncan, 
From 40Som this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
© Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakſpeare. 
2. Which of man). 3 
A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any 
power, unleſs he can be ſatisficd «obo is the perſon 
2wh% has a right to exerciſe. it. Locke, 
© We are ſtill as much at a loſs «who civil r 


- 


- 


aue ſbould Jay. 5 
Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill uſage, 
© a6d looks like a handſome defiance of a misfor- 


_ tune; as who ſhould ſay, you are fomewhat trouble- py 


. fame now, but 1 ſhall con- . 
Deum, 
4: Wheſe in the genitive of which 
d of auba, and is applied to things. 
mie ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; 
| and whoſe ſoever ſins ye retain, they are retained. 
e queſtion h/ folution I re: vires | 
Ie, what the ſex of women molt defire? Dryden. 


Als there any other doctrine, whoſe are 
: . puailked? 5 £0 Eq Adalſan. 
5. li has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe. 


„ There thou tell'tof kings, and who afpire ; 
Mus ſall, who riſes "who triumphy who do moan. 


& — 


Sidrey. 
This they emplay in brewing and baking againſt |. 


Hakewill, | 
To WII z. v. n. [from the ſound that it 


it „ as well 


— 


| 


2 


Shalf. | 


en, | 


is inhabited. Abbot. 


od 


Shakſpeare, | 


| 


belongs to. FI mw_ 
3. 4s who ſoould ſay, elliptically for as ane | 


3; 


0 


| The whole world fill'd with violence, and all fleſh 


WHO 

Tell wb loves who; what favours ſome partake, | 

And who is jilted. Dryden, 
6. It is uſed often interrogatively ; as, who | 
is this? meaning, what is the character 
or name of this perſon? ho ſhall do 
this? that is, where ſhall any be found 

that can do this? 

In the grave who ſhall give thee thanks? P/a/ms, 


N bo is like unto the Lord? Fſalms. 
Who is this that darkeneth counſel by words 


Who feeds that alms- houſe neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where age and want ſit ſmiling at the gate? 
Who taught that heav*n-direted ſpire to riſe ? 
The man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies. Pope. 
Wroz'vz. pronoun. [who and ever, ] Any 


one, without limitation or exception, 
Whoever doth to temperance app 


Truft me, ſhall find no greater enemy, 
Than ftubborn perturbation to the ſame. Spenſer. 

I think myſelf beholden, tobocver ſhews me my 
miſtakes. Locke. 

n boe er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 

The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 
Thee firſt it fits, O ſtranger, to prepare | 
The due libation, and the folema prayer. Pape. 

Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort 
when he is oppreſſed, that he knows himſelf to be 
ſuperior to thoſe who injure him, by forgiving it. 


Pope. 

Wnok R. adi. [palz, Saxon; heel, Dutch. ] 

1. All; total; containing all, 1 

All the whole army ſtood agaz'd at him, Shak/p.- 

This I my glory account, | 

My exaltation, and my whole delight, Milton, 
Looking down he ſaw 


Milton. 
Wouldit thou be ſoot deſtroy d, and periſh whole, 
e with thy life, and Milbourne with thy 


Dryden, 
| Fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame. 
Milton. 


| Corrupting each their way. 


2. Complete; not defective. 
The elder did who/e regiments afford, | 
The younger brought his fortune and his ſword. 
5 all 5 Waller. 
3. Uninjured ; unimpaired, 


whole in me. 

For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 
Thy work and Seneca's remain 
Thou keep'ſt his body, they his ſoul, 
He lives and'breathes, reftor'd and wvbole, Prior. 
4+ Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. | 


2 Samuel. 


When they had done circumciſing all the people, 
they abode in the camp till they were whole, Fo/bua. 
Wolz. x. /. „ 
1. The totality; no part omitted; the 
| | | 

complex of all the parts. 1 
Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this 
is the whole of man. Eccięſiaſes. 


It contained the <vhele of religion amongſt the 
antients 3 and made philoſophy more agreeable. 
3 n 


There is a metaphyſical whole, when the eſſence 
of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus 
and the difference, i. e. the general and the ſpecial 
nature, which, being joined together, make up a 
definition. 2 | Jake Watts. 
2. A ſyſtem; a regular combination, 

Begin with ſenſe, of every art the foul, 


Waro'LeSALE, . /. [whole and a: 

1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate fmall 

C 

2. The whole maſs. 
Some from vanity, or 


envy, deſpiſe a valuable 
+ book, and throw'contempt upon it by wholeſale. 
; bites” tn E OY atts. 


Wnollxsa LE. dj. -Buying or ſelling in 


* 
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1 the cawp, or in large quantities. 


without knowledge? 96. 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt? 
The infernal ſerpent. Milton. 


| 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions * | 


Anguiſh is come upon me, becauſe my life is yet | 


| Wro'LLY, adv. [from wWhole,] 


Parts anſwering parts ſhall flids into a whole, Pope, | 


WHO 

| Theſe are wholeſale chapmen to Satan, that do 
not truck and barter one crime for another, but take 
the whole herd. Government of the Tongue, 

This coſt me, at the wwhe/eſale merchant's, a 

hundred drachmas ; I make two hundred by ſelling 
it in retail, Addiſon, 

Wro'LesOME. adj. [heelſam, Dut. hey/. 
ſam, Teutonick ; both from hæl, Saxon, 
health. 

1, Sound, Contrary to unſound, in doc. 
trine. b 

So the doctrine contained be but wholeſome and 

edifying, a want of exactueſs in ſpeaking may be 
overleoked. _ | Alterbury, 

2, Contributing to health, 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 

Wholeſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful Poe. 
| ilton. 


| | Beſides the wholeſome luxury which that place 


abounds with, a kitchen garden is a more pleaſant 


fight than the fineſt orangery. Addiſon, 
She held it e by much + 
To reſt a little on the couch. Prior, 


3. Preſerving ; ſalutary. Obſolete, _. 
The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear 
him from his holy heaven; even with the wwho/e- 
ſeme ſtrength of his right hand- Pſalms. 

4+ Uſeful; conducive to happineſs or 

virtue. 
They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any 4vbo/c- 
ſome act eſtabliſhed agaioſt the rich, and provide 
more piercing ſtatutes to chain up the poor, Shakſd. 
; | - *Tis noleſs 
To govern juſtly, make your empire flouriſh, ; 

With vholeſome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New uiſitions. Den 

5. Kindly; pleaſing. A burleſque uſe. 

I cannot make you a wholeſome anſwer; my wit 's 
diſeaſed.  Shakſpeare, 
To wail friends loſt, | 


Is not by much ſo who/eſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakſp. 
Waro'LE80MELY. adv, [from wholeſome. | 
Salubriouſly ; ſalutiferouſly, | 
WHro'Lzs0MENESS. 2. J [from wholeſome.) 


1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalu- 


brity, - 
His palate was ſo tractable, and ſubdued to the 
dictates of an higher choice, that he really thought 
no meat pleaſant, but in proportion to its wwhs/e- 
Someneſs. i Fell. 
We made a ſtandard of the healthfulneſs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical dif. 
eaſes, and of the ⁊ubolgſomencſi of the food from 
that of the chronical. : Graunt. 
At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of 
water, that is in great eſteem for its e n 
weighing two ounces in a pound leſs than the ſame 
meaſure of the lake water. Addi ſan. 
Little foreſaw he that th? Almighty pow'r, 
Who feeds the faithful at his choſen hour, 
Conſults not taſte, but wholrſomenecſs of food, 
Nor means to pleaſe their ſenſe, e 
| * tes 


2, Salutarineſs ; conduciveneſs to good. 


1. Completely; perfealy, _ » 
. The thruſt was fo ſtrong, that he could not fo 
wholly beat it away, but that it met with his thighs 
through which it ran, Sidaęꝝ. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Nw Ar vanquiſh'd in 3 field, | 
Nor w#oly. overcome, nor u ield. Dryden. 
This ſtory was writteo 1 but its 
author being wholly loſt, Chauceris now become an 
af, Ky | . Dryden, 
2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. _ 
Metals are wholly ſubterrany. Baca 
Nor wh loft we ſo deſerv'd a prey; 
For ſtorms repenting part of it reſtot d. Drydes: 
| They employed themſelves who//y in domeſtick 
: life; and, provided a woman could keep her houſe 
in order, ſhe never troubled herſelf about regulating 


. the common wealth. Aadiſon. 


WHO 
Won. The accuſative of ho, ſingular 
and ploral. | 
As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo he might 
communicate his ſanity to the ſons of men, whom 
he intended to bring into the fruition of himſelf. 
Pearſon. 
There be men in the world, w] you had rather 
have your ſon be, with five hundred pounds, than 
ſome other with five thouſand. Locke. 
WHomsot'ver, pron, [oblique caſe of 


auboſewer.] Any without exception. 
With «uhomſoever thou findeſt thy goods, let him 
not live, | Geneſis. 
Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but 
their riches are only for the induſtrious and frugal. 
Whomſoever elſe they viſit, *tis with the diligent and 
ſober only they ſtay. Licte, 
Woog UB. 2. /. Hubbub. See HuBBus, 
8 In this time of lethargy, 1 picked and cut moſt of 
their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man come 
in with a whoobrb againſt his daughter, ard ſcared 
my choughs from the chaff, I had not left a pu rſe in 
the whole army, | Shakſfeare. 
WHOOP, 2. / [See Hooe.] 
1. A ſhout of purſuit. | 
Let them breathe awhile, and then 
Cry wvhoop, and ſet them on again. Hudibras, 
A fox croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable 
detachment, who clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and 
purſued him with whoops and hallooss Addiſon. 
2, [upupa, Latin. ] A bird. Die. 
To WROO . v. x. [from the noun.] To 


ſhout with malignity, It is written by | 


Drayton, whodt. | 
"Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpoſe : 
Working ſo groſsly in a nat'ral cauſe, _ 
That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakſp. 
Satyrs, that in ſhades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run vg to the hills toclap their ruder hands. 
z | Drayton. 
Ta Wuoor. v. 3. To inſult with ſhouts, 
While he truſts me, *twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; I ſhould be hiſs'd 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude, Dryden, 
WHORE. z. /. [hon, Sax. hoere, Dur. ] 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully with 
men; a fornicatreſs; an adultreſs; a 
ſtrumpet. 
To put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo 
Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 
| 0 15 Ben Fonſon.| 
2. A proſtitute ; a woman who receives men 
P 
6 Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
Asad fattens Italy with foreign 2vbores. Dryden, 
We weary'd ſhould lie down in death: 
This cheat of life would take no more; 
If you thought fame but empty breath, 
Your Phillis but a perjur'd obere. 
To WHoRE, v. 2. 3 the noun.] To 
converſe unlawfully with the other ſex, 
| *Tis a noble general's prudent part, 
To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden 


« 


To Wroks. v. 4. To corrupt with regard 
to chaſtity, | 
Have I whor'd your wiſe? 
Waro's pom, z. J. {from wwhore.] 
cation, | ; | 
Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, 
which yet ſtrive for an holy-day as for their * 
Nor can that perſon who accounts it his recreation 
do ſee one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and 
another infamous by his ſenſuality, be ſo impudent | 
as to allege, that all the enormous draughts of the 
one can leave the lealt reliſh upon the tip of his 
3 or that all the fornications and vwhoredoms 
of the other can quench his own luſt, 


Congreve, 
Forni- 


1. J. [whore and 
WnonzMOx EI. 


| Wro'so, ' | pronoun, [who and ſoever,] 


Prior. 


W x 


One who keeps whores, or converſes 
with a fornicatreſs. 
What is a wwhoremaſter, fool? — A fool in good 
cloaths, and ſomething like thee, Shakſpeare. 
As if we weredrunkards by a planetary influence; 
an admirable evaſion of whoremaſter, man, to lay 
his goatith diſpoſition on the change of a ſtar, 


Art thou fully perſuaded that no whoremonger nor 


adulterer ſhal! have any inheritauce in the kingdom 


of God? and doſt thou continue to ptactiſe theſe 
vices ? Tillotſon. 
A rank notorious whoremaſeer, to chooſe 
To thruſt his neck into the marriage nooſe. Dryden 
If he were jealous, he might clip his wife's wings; 
but what would this avail, when there Ne 
of whoremaſters perpetually hovering over his houſe? 
een r Addiſon. 
Wro/resON, 2. /. [whore and ſon.] A 
baſtard, It is generally uſed in a ludi- 
crous diſlike, 

Whereſon, mad eompound of majeſty, welcome, 
Shalſpeare. 
Thou whoreſon Zed! thou unneceſſary letter. 

It Shakſpeare. 
How now, you whore/or peaſant ? 
Where have you been theſe two days 1 
8 ak 
Frog was a ſly whoreſon, the reverſe of Jo 
Arbuthnot, 
Unchaſte; 


? 
eare. 
n. 


WHo's1 3H, adj, [from avhore. ] 

incontinent. 
You, like a lecher, out of wer loins 

Breed your inheritors. | Shakſpeare. 

By means of a whoriſh woman a man is brought 

to a piece of bread. Proverbs. 


WHo'RISHLY, [from avhori/þ, | 

Harlot like, 

Wro'RTLEBERRY, . /. [heoptbenian, 
Saxon; vitis idea.) Bilberry, A plant. 


iller " 


adv, 


WHrose. . /. 


1. Genitive of who. 
Though I cou'd 


And bid my will ayouch it, yet I muſt not; 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Shakſpeare, 
2, Genitive of which, 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is death. 
Shakſpeare, 
Thoſe darts whoſe points make gods adore 


His might, and deprecate his pow'r. Prior. 


br 


Warosos 'ver, F Any, without reſtric- 


tion. Why is out of uſe. 

will ſeck to come at even hand, by depreſſing 

another's fortune. | Bacon, 
Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon uſury 10 

let the rate be ſomewhat more eaſy for the merchant 

than that he formerly paid; for all borrowers (hall 

have ſome eaſe, be he merchant or who/cever, 


Bacon. 
| He inclos'd 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That z/oſo eats thereof, forthwith attains . | 
Wiſdom, Milton. 
Wheſoever hath Chriſt for his friend, ſhall be 
ſure of counſel ; and 


will be ſure to obey it. wm N South, | 
Wurz r. z. / A whortleberry ;' a bil- 
berry, 


For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ſtrawberries, | 
pears, and plums, though the meaner ſort come 
ſhort, the gentlemen ſtep not far. behind thoſe of 
other patts, | . Carew. 
War. adv. [hp1, ponhpi, Saxon.] 
1. For what reaſon? interrogatively, 

If it be lawful to ſupport the faith of the church | 
againſt an irreſiſtible party, a hy not the government 
and diſcipline of the church? Lee. 

They both deal juſtly with you; Hl. from | 
any regard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their 
fortune de on their credit, 


| 


Shakſpeare, | 


With barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 


Whoſe is out of hope to attain to another's virtue, | 


whoſoever is his own friend, | 


we 
2. For which reaſon: relatively. F"'Y 
In every ſin, men mult not conſider the u 
fulneſs thereof oply, but the reaſon why it ſhould 
be unlawful, | Perkins. 
' Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt compact- 
neſs till fourſcore years after it has been ertiployed ; 
and this is ene reaſon why, in demoliſhing ancient 
fabricks, it is more eaſy to break the ſtone than the 


Such, whoſe ſole bliſs is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon 9 they live. Dryden, 
3. For what reaſon : relatively. 
I was diſpatch'd for their defence and guard 
And liſten w, for L will tell you now. Milo. 
We examine the why, the what, and the how of 
things. L' Eftranges 
Turn the diſcourſe; I have a reaſon 2vby 
I would not have you ſpeak ſo tenderly. Dryden, 
4+ It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. | _ 
Ninus' tomb, man; vy, you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet: that you anſwer to Pyram, Sha#ſpeare, 
You have not been a-bed then? 
Why, no; the day had broke before we Fand 


hakſpeares 
If her chill heart I cannot move, 
W [ '11 enjoy the very love. Cowley. 
hence is this? 0 y, from that eſſential ſuita- 
bleneſs which obedience has to the relation whieh is 
between a rational creature and his Creator. South, 
Wur'noT, adv, A cant word for violent 
or peremptory procedure. 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, | 
And ſnapp'd their canons with a whynot, Hudibras. 
WI. [Saxon.] Holy, Thus wwinund, holy 
peace; wiber!, eminent for ſanctity; 
alwi, altogether holy; as Hierocles, 
Hieronymus, Hoſius, &c. Gib/ot. 
Wic, Wich, comes from the Saxon. pic, 
which, according to the different nature 
and condition of places, hath a three 
fold ſignification; implying eithet 1 
village, or a bay made by the winding 
banks of a river, or a caſtle. Gibſon, 
WICK, z. J. [peoce, Sax, wiecke, Date} 
The ſubſtance round which is applie 
the wax or tallow of a torch br candle. 
But true it is, that when the oil is ſpent, 
The light goes out, and wick is thrown away z 
So, when he had reſign'd his regiment, - 
His daughter gan deſpiſe his drooping day. Spen/. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or ſnuff that will abate it. Sap. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, 
without any wick to help the inflammation. Baron. 
Little atoms of oil or -melted wax continually 
aſcend apace up the wick of a burning candle, 


| Dies 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of wh. 
only ſiguifieth a moiſt and pluvious air about them. 


; 6 7 Brotun. 
| WICKED. adj. [Of this common word 


the etymology is very obſcure: picca, is 
an enchanter; paccan, is 1% ' opproeſs ;. 
pinian, to cusſe; piced, is crooked ;, al 

theſe, however, Sinner rejects for witia- 
tus, Latin, Perhaps it is a compound ' 


of pie, wile, bad, and head; malum 

1.8042 3 ps n 

1, Given to vice; not good ; flagitious ; 
morally bad, err e ys 
The dwelling place of the wicked ſhall come to 

nought. IG a ron » 
And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear 

A ſcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 


So when the wicked foul death's face doth fear, 
En then ſhe proves het own eternity. 


But ſince thy veins pa 1 


— 


For never, never wicked man was wile. - 


. or | South. 
Wuro'srMasTER, 
| jy maſter, or anger. 


3 Ny 


A 


"Swift. | 


6s 2 | __ 


* 


mortar. | 5 R:yles 
No ground of enmity - : 
Why he ſhould mean me ill, Milton, 


\ 


Dawies, 
He of their «wicked ways ſhalt them ad monie 
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© 7, They found fat paſture, and the land was wide 


C 
Wit is a word of ludicrous or ſlight 
blame. 
That ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that blind 
raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes becauſe 
his own: are out, let him be judge how deep I am in 
love. ALTOS Shakſpeare. 
3. Curſed; baneful ; pernicious ; bad in 
effect, as medicinal things are called vir. 
tuous, _ 
The wwicked weed which there the fox did lay. 


Prom underneath his head he took away! Spenſer. 
; As wicked dew as e'er my mother bruſn'd 


F With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 


g Drop on you both. Sha \ſprare, 
W1'ccevLy. adv. [from wwicked.] Cri- 


- minally ; corruptly ; badly. 

1 would now ſend him where they all ſhould ſee, 
Clear as the light, his heart ſhine; where no man 
Could be ſo wicked!y or fondly ſtupid, 

But ons cry out, he ſaw, touch'd, felt wicked- 

nels, 

And graſp'd it. Ben Jonſon. 

He behaved himſelf with great modeſty 4 — 

derful repentance; being convinced in his conſcience 

that he had done wickedly, Clarendon. 
That thou may'ſt the better bring about 

Thy wiſhes, thou art vickedly devout. Dryden, 
+ Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 

Who vicked!y is wiſe or madly brave, 


Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope, 


Wr'cxeDNEss. 1. /. [from wicked. ] Cor. N 


ruption of manners; guilt; moral ill. 
Is it not good that children ſhould know any 
d evickedneſs; old folks have diſcretion and know 
the world. | | Shakſpeare. 
Theſe tents thou ſaw'ſt ſo pleaſant, were the tents 
Of wickedneſs ; wherein ſhall dwell his race 
Who flew his brother. IS Milton, 
Wi'cksR. adj. Laer, a twig, Daniſh; 
- zaviggen, Dutch. ] Made of ſmall Ricks, 
Each one a little co er baſket had, 
Made of fine twigs entrailed curiouſly, 
In which they gather'd flowers. 
| {5g hen quick did drefs 
His halfe milke up for cheeſe, and in a prefle 
Of wvicker preſt it. = | Chapman. 
The long broad ſhields, made up of «wicker rods, 
' | which are commonly uſed among the northern 
/ Iriſh, but eſpecially among the Scots, are brought 
from the Scythians. , Spenſer, 
| If your influence be quite damn'd up 
Wich black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us | 
Wich thy long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 
oy | Milton, 
A A fooliſhpainter drew January fitting in a wicker 
chair, with four nightcaps on, by the fire; and 


Spenſer. 


. - without doors green trees, as if it had been in the | 


_ _ midſt of July. Peacham. 
WIR ET. 2. /. [wicked, Welſh ; guigher, 
Fr. wicke!, Dutch.] A ſmall gate. 
When none yielded, her unruly page 
Witch his rude claws the wicke/ open rent, 
Aung let her in. 4 4 eher. 
Theſe wickets of the ſoul are plac'd on high 
- Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft, ies, 
Now St. Peter at heay'n's wicker ſeems 
To wait them with bis keys. Milton, 


The cave was now a _— way 4 Fa 

The wicket often . ewt. 5 ryden. 

The — ih diſſenters, and dodging 

about this or the other ceremony, is like opening a 

few wickets, by which no more than one can getin 

. © ata time, la Swift. 

WIDE. ah. I pide, Saxon; wid, Dygph.] 
1. Broad ; extended far each way. 21 


n 
Se. OY 


and quiet. 7 1 Chronicles. 

He wand'riag long a wider circle made, _ 

'  And'many-languag'd nations he ſurvey d. Pepe. 

WE to a certain degree: as, three 
. » * Inches wide, © . 
. Deviating;z remote. 

Nez of the fathers were far wide from the un- 

'- gerſtaoding of this place, ' © Raleigh, 


f 


14 


| 


, 


- 


= 


W1D 
Confider the abſurdities of that diſtinction be- 
twixt the act and the obliquity; and the contrary 


being ſo vide from the truth of ſcripture and the 
attributes of God, and ſo noxious to good life, we 


may certainly conclude, that to the perpetration of | 


whatſoever ſin there is not at all any predeſtination 
of God. : Hammond 
To move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton. 
Oft vide of nature muſt he act a part, 
Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart. 
| | | Tickel. 
WI pk. adv. 


1. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe avide ſeems 


to be ſometimes an ad verb. 
| A liule wide 
There was a holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the hermit wont to ſay 
His holy things each morn and even tide. Spenſer. 
The Chineſe, a people whoſe way of thinking 
ſeems tolie as wide of ours in Europe as their coun- 
ry does, | Temple. 
2. With great extent. 
Of all theſe bounds enrich'd 
With plenteous rivers, and vide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. | Shakſpeare, 
On the eaſt fide of the garden place 


Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 


Wide-waviog ; all approach far off to fright. _ 
8 Milton. 
4 | 


Excell'd her pow'r ; the gates wide open ſtood. 


9 Milton. 
With huge two-handed ſway 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the hocrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. 3 Milton. 
The ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings 
| Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 
From under heav'n. | | Milton, 
Stretch'd at eaſe the panting lady lies. 5 
To ſhun the fervour of meridian ſæies ; 
While ſweating ſlaves catch ev'ry breeze of air, 
And with 9 fans refreſh the fair. 
| > Cay. 
Vet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 
And poets. once had promis'd they ſhould 1 
; ope. [ 


W1/veLy. adv. [from wide. 
1, With great extent each way. | 
Any that conſiders how immenſe the intervals of 
the * are, in proportion to the bulk of the 
atoms, will hardly induce himſelf to believe, that 
particles ſo widely diſſeminated could ever throng, 
one another to a compact texture. Bentley... 
2. Remotely ; far. WIE Ss 
Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and 
his mind will be ſtrengthened ; and the light which 
the remote parts of truth will give to one another, 
will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, ahat he will ſeldom be 
widely out. 5 Locke, 
To Wi'Dden. v. 4. [from wide.) To 
make wide; to extend. 3 
So now the gates are ope; now prove good ſeconds; 
"Tis for the 
Not for the flyers. '_*. _ Shatlſpeare. 
Theſe accidents, when they firſt happen, feem 
but ſmall and contemptible; but by, degrees they 
branch out and <videx themſel ves Into a numerous 
train of miſchievous conſequences  Sauth, 
He was accuſtomed to ſleep with a peaceable noiſe, 
ſoftening in his flumbers the wriokles of it, and 
the anger which commonly mounted to that part; 
but now his noſtril's were widened to the laſt de- 
gree of ſur x. | Dryden. 
To Wi'DbzN. v. #, To grow wide; to 
extend itſelf, Re | 
It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſeri- 


, 


| minated from man, and that er diffexence 
wherein they ate wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt 
widens to fo vaſt a diſtance. Lotte. 


With her the temple ev ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns ſhoot, che roofs aſcend, - 
And arches wvidex, and long aiſles. extend. 

W1'DENESS. 2. /. [from id.! 
1. Breadth ; large extent each way.“ 

The rugged hair began to fall away; 

The ſwecineſi of her eyes did only ſtay, 


- — 


4 


open d, but to ſuut . 


lowers fortune widens them, J 


Tape. 


WI 

Though not fo large ; her crooked horns deereaſe; 

The widengſi of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryden, 
2, Comparative breadth, | 

Within the ſame annual time, the center of the 

earth is carried above fifty times as far round the 

orbis magnus, whoſe wideneſs we now aſſume to be 

twenty thouſand terreſtrial diameters. Bentley, 
W1r'pegon. 2 / A waterfowl, not un- 
like a wild duck, but not ſo large. 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon creyſers, curlews, 
and widgeon, Carew. 


WIDOW. ». J pidpa, Saxon; aveduave, 
Dutch; wweddw, Welſh ; vidua, Latin, } 


A woman whoſe huſband is dead, 
Tuo take the widow, 
Exafperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril, Shak/þ, 
| Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakſpeare, 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Your widow.dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shakſp. \ 
| And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, L 
That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 
And made heridow to a woeful bed? Sbakſp, 
And you, fair widow, who ſtay here alive, 
Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve; 
Your joys and pains were wont the ſame to be, 
Begin not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree. Cowleys 
The barren they more miſerable make, 
And from the widov, all her comfort take. 
Sandyss 
He warns the wide, and her houſehold gods, 
To ſeek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 
Who has the paternal power whilſt the widow 
queen is with child ? Lackes 


To WI pow. v. a. [from widow, ] 

1. To deprive of a huſband, 

Ia this city hae 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 

Vou are beguil'd, 
Both you and I, for Romeo is exil'd : 
He made you for a highway to my bed ; 
But I, a maid, die maiden wwidhwed, Shakſpeare, 
Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights, 
Has fore*d me to reeourſe of marriage rites, 
L To fill an empty fide. 


Shatſp, 


Hs 


2. To endow with a widow-right. 


For his poſſeſſions, 

Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inſtate 2 mo you withal, 
To buy you a tter u and. | | Shak ares» 
3+ To ſtrip of any thing good, a 
| The widew'difle in mourning | 
Dries up her tears. Dryden, 

Inclement weather and froſty blaſts deface | 
The blitheſome year, trees of their ſhrivell'd fruits 
| Are widow'd, dreary ftorms o'er all prevail, 

' Philips, 

| Wr'powen, . A [from v One 
who has loſt his wife, 4 
The king, ſcaling up all thoughts of love under 
the image of her memory, remained a widorwer 
my years after. : Sidney. 
Th main conſents are had, and here we'll ſtay 
To fee our widewer's ſecond marriage day. 


; 42 — Shak peare. 
Wen They that marry, as they that ſhall get 40 chil. 
| dien; and they that marry not, as the widowers. 
| 5 2 Eſdras, 
Wibow noob. #. from e 
1. The ſtate of a widow, 1 
| Cecropia, having in her wwidorwhood taken this 
young Arteſia into her charge, had taught her to 
think that there is no wiſdom but in including both 
> | . heaven andecaith in one's ſelf, Sidney. 
Ne ween my right with ſtrength adown to tread, 
Through weaknels of my wvidoewwhood or woe, 
For truth is ſtrong. 5 Spenſer. 
She emplgyed her laſt wwidowhood to works no 
leſs bountiful than charitable. _ Carew. 
It is of greater merit wholly to abſtain from things 
deſirable, than after fruition to be content to leave 


them; as they who maguify fingle life prefer virei. 
2 | hr 27 ntle life prefer virgi 


. 


* 22 —— — Ado. A 


re widowbco . Wition, 
| | heriſh thy haſten'd widowhood with the gold 
| Of matimomial treaſon ; ſo farencl, . 


wIF 
2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow, Not in uſe, 
For that dow'ry, I 'I aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands. | Shakſpeare, 
W1i'powHuNnTER, 2. /. [widow and hun- 
ter. 
jointure. 
The widowhunters about town often afford them 
great diverſion. ; Addiſon. 
WI DOWMAEK ER. . /. [widow and maker. 
One who deprives women of their huſ- 


bands. 
It grigves my ſoul 
That I muſt draw this metal from my fide 
To be a widownmaker. Shakſpeare. 


W1i'dow-walL. 2. /. [widow and wail. | 
A plant. Miller, 
W1oprTH. 2. / 15 wwide,] Breadth ; 


wideneſs. A low word. 
For the width of the morteſs gage this ſide, then 
For the tenant gage on that end of the quarter you 
intend the tenant ſhall be made. Moxon, 
Let thy vines in intervals be ſet; 
Indulge their widh, and add a roomy ſpace, 
That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace. 


Dryden. 
To WIELD. v. a. ſpealban, Saxon, to 
manage in the hand, | 


1. To uſe with full command, as a thing 


not too heavy for the holder. 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a ciown, 
His hand to ved a ſcepter, and himſelf 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. Shakſpeare. 
> * Mongſt foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne er ſuch 
7 heave and ſhove, X 
Since Albion wielded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. 
: Drayton. 
There is that hand bolden'd to blood and war, 
That muſt the ſword in wond*rous actions wield. 
6 Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware, and 
then they make at noſe only with terms; which, 
like too heavy weapons that they cannot wield, carry 
their ſtrokes beyond their aim. Digby. 
The leaſt of whom could wield 3 
Theſe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. | 
Part wie/d their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed. 
e ; 1 Milton. 
If Rome's great ſenate could not wie/d that ſword, 
Which of the conquer'd world had made them 


| lord ; 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was 


new, ' ; 5 ; 
To rule victorious armies, but by you? Walter. 


He worthieſt, after him, his ſword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield. Dryden. 
2. To handle; in an ironical ſenſe. 
Baſe Huugarian wight, wilt thou the ſpigot Wield? 
Shakſpeare. 
WIr“LD v. adj. [from wield.) Manage. 
able. | "VER. 
WIR x. adj. [from wire] _ 
1. Made of wire: it were better written 


ho 


Yourgown going off, ſuch beauteous ſtate reveals, 


As og through flow'ry meads th' hill's ſhadow 
ſteals ; * won $9 ik 
Off with that 2wlery coronet, and ſhew 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. 
? 3 Donne. 

2, Drawn into wire. | 

Polymnia ſball be drawn with her hair hanging 
looſe about her ſhoulders, reſembling 2 gold. 
| rf | 1] n eacham . 
moiſt, Obſolete, A 

Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall'n, 
Ev'n to that drop ten thouſatid eviery friends 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief. Shakſprare. 


Wirz. x. /. plural a. [pip, Sax, wif, 
Dutch.] | 3 
1. A woman that has a huſband, 


One who courts widows for a 


Milton. 


| 


— 


— 


; 


| 


| 


; 


( 


A 
There 's no bottom, none, | 

Tn my voluptuouſneſs: your Wives, your d aughters, 

our matrons, and your maids could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakſpeare. 

The kings of Spain have been uſed to ſay, that 
they loved the Eaſt Indies for their miſtreſs only, in 
whoſe favours they could patiently enough endure a 


- 


rival; but eſteemed America as their wife, in whoſe '| 


love they could not brook a competitor without foul 

diſhonour, Heylin. 
The wife, where danger or diſhonour lurks, 

Saſeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Milton, 
The wife her huſband murders, he the wife. 

Dryden. 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife. Pope, 

2, It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 


ment, 

Strawberry wives lay two or three great ſtraw- 
berries at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt 
are little ones, Bacon. 

W1c, 2. J. Wig, being a termination in 
the names of men, ſignifies war, or elſe a 
hero; from piq, a word of that ſignifi- 
cation, Gibſon. 

Wis. 2. /. [contraſted from periwig.] 

1. Falſe hair worn on the head, 

Triumphing tories and deſponding whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to ſave their — * 

77. 

2. A ſort of cake, Ainſworth. 

WIGHT. z. /. [pihr, Saxon. ] A perſon; 
a being. Now uſed only in. irony or 


contempt, 
Be(hrew the witch! with venomous wight ſhe 
ſtays, 
Tedious as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
Wich wings more momentary ſwift than thought. 
Shakſpeare, 
This world below did need one 2vight, | 
Which might thereof diſtinguiſh ev'ry part. 
| Davies, 
This meaner wig hts, of truſt and credit bare, 
Not ſo reſpected, could not look t' effect. Daniel, 
A wight he was, whoſe very fight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood, Hudibras, 
The water flies all taſte of living wight. Milton 
How couldft thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, 
On thy own day, to fall by foe oppreſs'd, 
The wight of all the world who loy'd thee beſt ? 


Dryden. 
His tation he yielded up to a gt as diſagtee- 
able as himſelf. Addiſon. 


Jn fame's full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight ; 
The tulip 's dead. i 


Wie kr. 
uſe. + 1 | 
He was fo wimble and ſo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, | 
And oft the pumies latched. Spenſer. 
Wienr, an initial in the names of men, 
ſignifies ſtrong; nimble; luſty ; bein 
purely Saxon, Gibſon, 
WicayTLY. adv. [from 4wight.] Swiftly ; 
nimbly, Obſolete. | : 
Her was her, while it was light, 
But now her is a molt wretch Fa $ 


For day that was is wigh// 
And now at laft the night doth haſt, 


WILD. 
1. Not tame; not domeſtick. 
For I am he, and born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from à 20 cat to a kate, 
Conſormable as other houſchold kates. Shak/peare, 


Winter s not gone yet, if the wild geeſe fly that | 


Way. Shak fo 
All beafis of the earth ſince wild. rv 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated, 

Whatſoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, 
will make a garden tree to have leſs core or ttone. 


be with evils nity eld tie rome | 
e or is a that + 
clays are very ſubject to. | Mortimer, | + 


The vb bee breeds in the ſtocks of old willows, 
in which they ficſt bore a canal, aud furniſh after- 


adj. Swift; nimble. Out of | 


Sale. 
adj. Ipild, Saxon; avid, Dutch. 


4 


WIL 


wards with hangings, made of roſe leaves: and, to 


finiſh their work, divide the whole into ſeveral rooms 
or neſts. : | Geo. 
3. Deſert; uninhabited. 
The wild beaſt where he wons in foreſt wi/. 
| Milton, 
4. Savage; uncivilized: uſed of perſons, 
or practices, 
Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature than the buſineſs +» 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. 
Though the inundation deſtroyed man and beaſt 
generally, yet ſome few wild inhabitants of the 
woods eſcaped. Bacon. 
When they might not converſe with any civil 
men without peril of their lives, whither ſhould 
they fly but into the woods and mountains, and 
there live in a wid and barbarous manner. 
Davies, 
May thoſe already curſt Eſſexian plains, 
Where haſty death and pining ſickneſs reigns, 
Prove as a delart, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. Waller, 
5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous ; irregular, 
His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, 
And mixt together in ſo wi/d a tumult, 
That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. 
. . Addiſon, 
6. Licentious ; ungoverned. 
The barbarous diſſonance 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
99 7 | Milton, 
Valour grown wild by pride, and pow'r by rage, 
Did the true charms of majelty impair : 
Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
Show'd ſad remains of what had once been fair. 
; ; | Prior, 
7. Inconſtant ; mutable ; fickle, 
In the ruling paſſion, there alone, 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning knowa. 


Pope, 
8. Inordinate ; looſe. a 
Other bars he lays before me, 
My riots paſt, my wild ſocieties, Shakſpeare. 


Beſides, thou art a beau; what 's that my child ? 
A fop well dreſt, extravagant, and wild: 
She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, 
And in her calling more of commoa ſenſe: 
Dryden, 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange, 
What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and ſo wild'in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o* th“ earth, 
And yet are on 1 : Statſpeare. 
10. Done or made without any conſiſteut 


order or plan. 

Wich mountains as with weapons arm'd, they 
make 

Wild work in heav'n. 


dence, and it would have been a very wild world 
had it been without. add. 


11. Merel im 10ary X ; ; 
As — ek appear to be, an effeQual 


| remedy might be applied: I am not at preſent upon 
a wild ſpeculative project, but ſuch a one as may 


be eaſily put in executions Sift, 
Wir.d. 2. /. {from the adjective.] A 
deſert ; a tract uncultivat 
bited. 11 


Whereas the ſcorching ſly x 
Doth ſinge the ſandy wilds ot ſpiceful Barbary. 


4 Drayton? 
[rs or We ſometimes, Vs; 
* this u, conſtrain'd by want come 
ort | 3 
To town or village nigh. filter. 
This gentle knight A 


' Forſook his eaſy couch at early day, 


| And to the woods and wilds purlued his "F ; 
| Then Lybia firſt, of all her moiſture dra 


Became a barren waſte, a wwi/d of ſand. 
Is there a nation in the wi/ds of Afric,  _ 
Amidſt the harren-rocks apd burning ſands, 


| That docs not uemble a; (he Romap name? Addifs _ 


/ 


Shakſpeare. 


Milton. ; 
The ſea was very neceſſary to the ends of provi- 


and uninha- 
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WII o Cucumber, n, f. [elaterium, Lat.] 


- WiLD Olive. u. /. Leltagnus, Latin; from 


compoſition of inflammable materials, 


— Ty * 1 = 
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Wriving. . /. [wildelinghe, Dutch 
A wild ſour * SE =y | 


ND I ad a da En 
* bY, n 


a WIL 


You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls z the defart | 


ſmil'd | | 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Pope. 
WII o Baſil. n./. [acinus, Lat.] A plant. 
2 . FS Miller. 


A plant. 
The branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the cu- 
-cumber, but have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, 
and when ripe burfls with great elaſticity, and 
abounds with fetid juice. | Miller. 


aaa, aliva, and es, witx,] This 


plant kath leaves like thoſe of the chaſte 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 
To WILD ER. v. 4. [from wild.) To loſe 
or puzzle in an unknown or pathleſs 
tract. | | 
I be little courtiers, who ne'er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 
Where intereſts meet, and croſs ſo oft; that they 
Wich too much care are wilder d in the way. 
| | Dryden. 
O thou! who free'ſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder d in the maze of fate, 
Be preſent ſtill, hg £4. | 
'Wr1'LDerNEss, 2. / [from —_ 
1. A deſert ; a tract of ſolitude and ſavage- 
neſs. we . 
le travell'd through wide waſteful ground, 
That nought but deſart wilderneſs ſne w d all 1 
5 ; er. 
When as the land ſhe ſaw no mote N 
But a wild wilderngſi of waters deep, 
Then gan ſhe greatly to lament and m_ * 
| 700 penſer. 
O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 2 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſt again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 
But who can always on the billows lie? 
The wat' ry wildernqſe yields no ſupply. Haller. 
All;thofe animals have been obliged to change 
their woods and wilderneſſes for lodgings in cities, 
©... © Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diſorderly, 
Not in uſe. n | 
The 2 and bow 'rs doubt not but our joint 
1 | 
Wil keep from wi/derneſe with eaſe. Miltan. 
W1i'tpriRe, =, . wild and fire.] A 


eaſy to take fire, and hard to be extin - 
guiſhed. | | 
When thou rann'ſt up Gadſhill in the night to 
catch my horſe, 1 did think thou hadſt been an 
ignis ſatuus, or a ball of wildfire, Shakſpeare, 
Though brimſtone, pitch, wildfire, burn eaſily, 
and are hard to quendA, yet they make no ſuch fiery, 
wind as gunpowder,” 3 
Vet fhall it in his boiling ſtomach turn 
To bitter poiſon, and like wwi/dfire burn; 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him ap 18 
8 Sa To 
No matter in the world fo proper to write with as 
 wildfre, as no characters can be more legible than 
thoſe which are read by their own light. Addiſon, 
In flames, like Semele's, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell ſpouts wildfire at- your head. 
| P 


1 | Pope. 
WiLDGoostcna's.n,f A purſuit of 


965 ſomething as unlikely to be caught as the | 


wild gooſe, His nano. | 
If our wits run the wildgoo/tebace, I have done; 


1 


for thou haft more of the wildgoole in one of thy | 


wits, than I have in my whole five. Shak/peare, 

Let a man conſider the time, money, and vexa- 
tion, that this 9 has colt him, and 
then ſay, what have | gatten to anſwer all this ex- 


3. With diſorder; with perturbation or 


looking wi, would needs ſpeak with you. 


Bacon. 5 


nce, but giddy frolick ? L' Eftrange.. 


oy gem a practice w_ fly, and infi. 
| 1 18 


1 


W1L 


Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, | 
And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. 
. e Dryden. 

The red ſtreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, never 
pleaſing to the palate. Mortimer. 
The wilding's fibres are contriv'd EF] 
To draw th' earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt 
Its feculence. 
WILL. adv. [from wild.] G 

1. Without cultivation. 

That which grows vi/dly of itſelf, is worth 
nothing. a More. 
2. Without tameneſs ; with ferity. 


| 


_ diſtraction, | 


BOYS diſcourfe into ſome frame, and ſtart not 
ſo wildly from my affair, Shakſpeare. 


Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowing, aud | 


1 Shakſpeare. 
Young mothers wwi/dly ſtare with fear oppreſt, 
And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 


den. 


His fever being come to a height, he grew deli- 
rious, and talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 


4+ Without attention; without judgment; 


heedleſsly. 8 
As th' unthought accident is guilty . 
Of what we wildly do, ſo we profeſs 1 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows, Shakſpeare, 
5. Capriciouſly; irrationally. 
Who is there ſo wi/dly ſceptical as to queſtion | 
whether the ſun ſhall riſe in the eaſt ? ilkins, | 
6. Irregularly, PO 
She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dryden. 
W1'LDNess. 2. % [from wild.] _ | 
1. Rudeneſs ; diſorder like that of uncul- 


tivated ground, 


4 


tt. 


The heath, which was the third part of our plot, 


I wiſh to be framed, as much as may be, to a natu- 
ral wildneſs.. Bacon, 
Vainly thou tell' me what the woman's care 
Shall in the wvi/dne/+ of the wood prepare. Prior. 
2, Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of 

manners. if 
This ſame ſtarved juſtice hath done nothing but 
prated to me of the 4vi/dneſs of his youth, and the 
feats he hath done about Turnbal-ſtreet; and every 


third word a lie. 121 . 
Fe Dr max. | 
0 to w1 $, and m company. | | 
ports, te , P Sbek pare, 


„ Savageneſs ; brutality. x. 
1 He =— in like a wild man, but ſuch a e 
as ſhewed his eye-ſight had tamed him; full of 
. withered leaves, which, though they fell not, ſtill 
threatened falling. © © Sidney, 
4. Ferity;' the ſtate of an animal untamed : 
contrary to tamen t. 


| 


— 


Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 
6. Deviation from a ſettled courſe; irre- 
gularity. gs ap 


. 
” 
o 
, 
£ 


ef 
. 


A delirium is but a ſhort wida of the imagi-. | 


nation; a ſettled irregularity of fancy is diſtraction 
"and madneſs. Wat: 
7. Alienation ofmind. _ | 


—— — 


May bring him to his wonted way again. -4 
ay bring him | "way bal ſpeare. 


A plant. 1059/75. neee 
WIL z. a. /. [pile, Saxon; «viel, Illandick. ] 
A deceit; a fraud; à trick; a ſtrata- 


Ous. 2 . 3 
Their leader by his tler had much obtaln'd, 


Philips. | 


>Udcoltivated ime, . ©1252, rang” ||| 


WII ' aus. in. I 144 
nr Avick. # J Lerategut, Iatin.] Sue ungodly, for bis own luſt, doth perſecute the 
| | poor 2 let them be taken in the crafty wilingſt that 
have imagined, | falms. 
| rn 
art, and advantage of treaty.  Howel, 
WILL; 2. J. {pilla; Saxon; 9ville, Dutch, ] 
1. That. power by which we defire and 


þ 


MLL. 
My ſentenee ie for open war; of ww/les, 
More unexpert, I boaſt not; chem let thoſe 


Contrive who need. Milton, 
_ Life eflay'd the ſureſt wile, h 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile. Roſcommon, 


So Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
Loft by his wiles the pow'r his wit did gain. 
Dryden. 
The heart of man is full of wvi/es, artifices, and 
deceit, there is no gueſſing at what he is from his 


ſpeeches. | Addi ſon. 
Wiſdom's 's above ſuſpecting wiſer, 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. Swift, 


W1'LyeUL, adj, [will and full. ] 
1, Stubborn ; contumacious ; perverſe ; in. 
flexible. \ 
The wilfu! never want woe. 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
”  Sthenob@a herleit did choak 
With wilfz/ cord, for wanting of her will. 


Spenſer, 
« Thou to me * 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilfu/ crime art baniſh'd hence. 


Milton, 
The ſilent ſtranger Rood amaz'd tofee 
Contempt of wealth, and wilfzd poverty. Dryder, 
By chance he ancient amities forgot, 
Or elſe expung d them with one wiffu/ blots 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, 
But for by- purpoſes and worldly ends. Harte. 


Proverbs, 


WiLruLLY. adv. hav wilful.] 


1. Obſtinately; ſtubbornly. 

The mother, who being determinately, leaſt I 
ſhould fay of a great lady wilfzlly, bent to marry 
her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty and 
hard-hearted mother could deviſe, Sidney, 

Evil could the conceal her fire, and wilfally per- 
ſevered ſhe in it. Sidney. 

Religion is matter of our freeſt choice; and if 
men will obſtinately and wilfzly ſet themſelves 
againſt it, there is no remedy. Tillotſon. 

2, By deſign ; on purpoſe, 
That will carry us, if we do not wilfully betra 
our ſuccours, through all difficulties. ammond. 

If you do not wilfully paſs over any of your greater 
offences, but confeſs particularly, and repent ſeriouſly, 
of them, God will more cafily paſs by your lefler 


infumities. 8 Bliſbop Taylor. 
This let him know: 

Leſt, wilfully offending, he pretend | 

Surpriſal, Milton, 


W1'LFULNESS.  /. 2 wilful.)] Ob- 
ſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs; perverſeneſs. 

So full of wilfulneſs and ſelf- lik ing is our nature, 
that without ſome definitive ſentence, which, being 
given, may ſtand, ſmall hope there is that firifes 
will end. | 


end, Hooker, 
Thy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs ; 
He that his ſorrow ſought through w.] ulngſt, 
And his foe fetter'd would releaſe again, 


Deſerves to taſte his folly's fruit. Spenſer, 
Never hydra-headed wilfulneſs 

So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shakſpeare. 


Sins of preſumption are ſuch as proceed from pride, 
arrogancy, wilfaingſs, and haughtineſs of man's 

— heart, *--/ N Perkins. 
A ſtiff and ſtubborn obſtinacy is not ſo much 

+ firmneſs and reſolution, as wilfulneſs. L' Eftrange. 
That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or 
avilfulneſs, which is the natural product of . 


. | te. 
Wi“LII r. adv, [from wily.] By ſtrata- 


gem; frudulently. 


That your good beauties be the happy cauſe || hey did work w/lily, and went and made as if 
; G an Ne 3 they did bred ml Py Ms as-1 


6 Joſbua. 
3 x85, 2. J. [from 9wily,] Cunning; 


purpoſe ; velleity, 


WIL 


What freedom the w/// naturally, under this cor- 


rupt ſtate, hath, I do not conſider. Hammond. 
ne will cannot be conſtrained, Perkins. 

| Two principal fountains there are of human ac- 

tions, knowledge and wil/; which will, in things 

tending towards any end, is termed choice. Hooker. 


2, Choice; arbitrary determination, 

Will is the power which the mind has to order 
the coofideration of any idea, or the forbearing to 
conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reſt, and vice verſa. Locke. 

Is it her nature, or is it her ww7//, 

To be ſo cruel to an humble foe ? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with {kill ; 
If vill, then ſhe at wil may will forego. Spenſer. 

"Theſe things have a ſhew of wiſdom in v, wor- 
ſhip and humility, Coloſſians. 

Mill holds the ſcepter in the foul, 

And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign. 
| Davies. 
The truth is, ſuch a man underſtands by his w///, 
and believes a thing true or falſe, merely as it agrees 
or diſagrees with a violent inclination ; and there- 
fore, whilſt that inclination laſts in its ſtrength, he 
diſcovers nothing of the different degrees of evidence. 


Atterbury. | 


3. Diſcretion ; choice. 

Religion was obſerved in the beginning of the 
world, before there were civil laws amongſt them ; 
I mean any other than the meer w///s of their 
princes and governors, 

Go, then, the guilty at thy wi chaſtiſe, Pope. 
4. Command; direction. 

At his fiſt Gght the mountains are ſhaken, and 
at his wi the ſouth wind bloweth. Ecclefiafticus. 
O.ur prayers ſhould be according to the vil! of 

God; they ſhould have nothing in them but what 
is wiſe, and holy, and heavenly, Law. 


5. Diſpoſition ; inclination ; deſire. 


I make bold to preſs upon you with ſo little pre- 


paration. 5 ü 
 =—You're welcome; what 's your-wi// ? 
. ä Shakſpeare, 
He hath a w, he hath a power to perform. 
Drummond, 
He ſaid, and with ſo good a will to die 
Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 

I found his heart. Te, 

6. Power; government. | 
Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 
mies. Mg | __ Pjalms, 
' He had his will of his maid before he could go; 

he had the maſtery of his parents ever fince he could 
prattle ; and why, now he is grown up, muſt he be 
reſtrained ? 1 | Lacke, 

7. Divine determination. | 

I would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for an acre 

of barren ground. The vil/s above be done; but 1 

would fain die a dry death. _ Shakſpeare, 


$. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's | 


effects. | 

Another branch of their revenue ſtill 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 
Their father yet alive, impower'd to make a ul. 


| Dryden. 
Do men make their laſt is by word of mouth 
only? | | Stephens. 


9. Goop.will, Favour ; kindneſs. '' 
len to the doctor, he hath my good-will, © 
And none but he to marry with Nan P 3 2 
10. Goop-will. Right intention. 

Some preach Chriſt of envy, and ſome of goad- 
will, News fo s 2 
11. ILt.will, Malice; malignit ). 
Wirt with @ ab. n. ½ Jack with a 


lantern. WIN 

Nl with the wi is of'a round figure, in big- 
_ neſs like the do of a \candie; but ſometimes 
droader, and like a bundle of twigs ſet on re. It 

netimes gives a brighter light than that of a wax- 
eaandle ; at other times more obſcure, and of a pur- 
== colour. When viewed near at hand, it ſhines 
leſs chan at 4 diſtance. Fhey wander about id the 
air, nat far 775 the ſurfage of the,carth 3; ac hre 
| e p places that age yaQuous, mouldy, 
Wahn, Lal abountiog with .zeeds> ., They haunt 


4 


en, : 
0 1 $i 


2 


Wilkins, | 


— 
— 


1 


La 


. 


his power to do, does not properly vit. 
A man: that ſits till is ſaid to be at liberty, be- 


3. To command; to direct. 


muſt come, importing 
ſhall be that thou ſhalt come, importing 
choice. re | 

Milt thou come® Haſt thou determined | 
to root ee A 
| e is reſolyed to come; 
or, it myſt be that he muſt come: import- | 
ing either choice or neceſſity, 2 


come: importin 


'[ ag 1 
1 bY 


WIL 


durying - places, and places of execution, Junghills. 


They commonly appear in ſummer and at the be- 
ginning of autumn, and are generally at the height 
of about ſix feet ſrom the ground. Now they dilate 
themſelves, and now contract; now they go on like 
waves, and rain as it were ſparks of fire, but they 
burn nothing, They follow thoſe that run away, 
and fly from thoſe that follow them. Some that 
have been catched were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhin- 
ing, viſcous, and gelatinous matter, like the ſpawn 
of frogs, not hot or burning, but only ſhining; ſo 
that the matter ſeems to be phoſphorus, prepared 
and raiſed from putrified plants, or carcaſſes by the 
heat of the ſun; which is condenſed by the cold of 
the evening, and then ſhines. Muſchenbroek. 
Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills and fiaking bogs. | Gay. 


To WILL. v. a. [wilgan, Gathick ; pillan, 


Saxon; willen, Dutch. ] 


1, To defire that any thing ſhould be, or 


be done; or not be, or not be done. 
To i, is to bend our ſouls to the having or do- 
ing of that which they ſee to be good. Hooker. 
Let Richard be reſtored to his blood, 


As will the reſt; ſo willeth Wincheſter. 


Shakſpeare, 
I ſpeak not of God's determining his own will, 
but his predetermining the acts of our will. There 
is as great difference betwixt theſe two, as betwixt 
my willing a lawful thing myſelf, and my inducing 
another man to do that which is unlawful. 
Hammond, 
Whoſoe ver wills the doing of a thing, if the doing 
of it be in his power, he will certainly do it; and 
whoſoever does not do that thing which he has 1 
South. 


cauſe he can walk if he wills it. ke, 


2. To be inclined or reſolved to haye. 


t She 's too rough for me; 
There, there, Hortenſio, will you any wife? 
Shakſpeare, 


St, Paul did wi// them of Corinth, every man to 
lay up ſomewhat on the Sunday, and to reſerve it 
in ſtore for the church of Jeruſalem, for the relief of 
the poor there. Hooker, 

How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was will'd to love his enemies? | 

5 | Shakſpeare, 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armour's all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon vi our hearts ſhould be as good, 
Shakſpeare. 

He willed him to be of good comfort, promifing 
to beſtow upon him whatſoever he ſhould win. 

. Kindlles. 

If they had any buſineſs, his majeſty willed that 
they ſhould attend. | Clarendon, 
"Tis yours, O queen ! ' to will | 
The work which duty binds me to fulfil, Dryden. 


55 4. It has a looſe and flight ſigniſication. 


Let the circumſtances of life be what or where 
they vl, a man ſhould never neglect 8 
3 4711. 


5. It is one of the ſigns of the future tenſe, 
' of which it is difficult to ſhow or limit 
; the ſignification, by 
1 will 

importing choice, 


come, I am determined to come: 


Thom doilt come. Tt muſt be ſo that thou 


. 


He ill cane. 


It awill come. 


It muſt fo be that i maſt 

ome : Seater v4 4 85 

The plural follows the 
0 N * 1 0. 


9 6 94 


= 


— 


\ 


neceſſity; or, it | 


analogy of the 
m "_ ' 7 7 


WIL 
WI r and Vili, among the Engliſh Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans, 
ſignified many. So Willielmus is the de- 
fender of many ; Wilfred, peace to many; 
which are anſwered in ſenſe and fignift- 


cation by Polymachus, Polycrates, and 
Polyphilus, Gilſon. 


W1'LLING. adj. [from will.]. 
1. Inclined to any thing; conſenting ; not 
diſpoſed to refuſe. % 
Some other able, and as willing, pays 
The rigid ſatisfaction. Milton 
Can any man truſt a better ſupport, under afflic- 
tion, than the friendſhip of Omnipotence, who is 
both able and willing, and knows how to relieve 
him ? | Bentley. 
2. Pleaſed; deſirous. 
He, willing to pleaſe one in authority, forced all 
his (kill to make 2 of the beſt faſhion. 
; Wiſdom. 
He ſtoop'd with weary wings and wi/ling feet. 
8 Milton, 
3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. 
As many as were willing- hearted brought brace- 
lets and earrings, Exodus. 
Ready; complying. 
Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, to 
make governors the apter to rule with conſcience, 
. inferiors for conſcience ſake the willinger to obey, 
| Hooker. 
We've willing dames enough. 
5. Choſen, 
They're held with his melodious harmony + 
In willing chains, and ſweet captivity. _ Mihore 
6. Spontaneous, | 
Forbear, if thou haſt pity; 
Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenſeleſs plant, 
No ſpouts of blood run willing from a ms |: 


7. Conſenting. 
How can hearts not free ſerve willing ? 
v7 Miltons 
W1'LLINGLY. adv. [from will. | 
1. With one's own conſent ; without diſ- 
like; without reluctance. 
That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt 


cured, we join moſt willingly and gladly with them. 
| | Hooker, 
I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title | 
Your maſter wed me to. Shalſpeare. 
This ranſom, if my whole inheritance 
May compaſs it, (hall wwi//ing!y be paid. Milton. 
2. By one's own defire. | 
The condition of that people is not ſa much to be 
envied, as ſome would wilingly repreſent it. 
Addiſon. 
Wi'itLinGcness. 2. /. [from willing.] 
Conſent ; freedom from reluAtance;. ready 
compliance. 
We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
willingneſs than thoſe we ſee ; becauſe we envy the 
 , preſent, and reverence the paſt ; thinking ourtelves 
' - inſtructed by the one, and overlaid by the other. 
: Ben Fonſon. 
It is not doing good after that ſame wonderful 
manner, that Chriſt's example obligeth us unto, but 
to a like willingneſs and readineſs to do good, as 
far as our power reacheth. | Calamys. 
Fear never yet a generous mind did gain; 
We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vaia ;. 
Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs, 
| Sweet is-the love Which comes ee FRY 
Hos | Aden. 


wilou, Welſn.] A tree worn by for- 
for lovers. 25 * 


baren, + The embryos are produced upon different 


, 10 dene feads, 
| Pry 


: 
x 


Shakſpeares FY 


chriſtian churches ſhould be by all good means pro 


Wilk row. 1. U. * Sax. /alix, Latin z. 


I bath ameotaceous flowers, conſitisgol fereral : 
ſtamina, which are collected into a ſpike, but are 


8 trees from the male flowers, and afterwards become 
 otvitor huſk, aped like « conc, opening — 


= * 


— — 
3 
Can — a” 


— — 2 


\ 


To WI urrE. v. a. 


T offered bim my company to 4 wwilloxv tree, to 
make him à garla 
him up a rod, as being worthy to be whipt. 


Fees Shakſpeare. 
Fen Wy In ſuch a night | pes i 
Stood Dido with a willoto in her hand | 
Upon the wild ſea banks, Shalſpeare. 


Tell bim, in hope he Il prove a widower ſhortly, 
I wear the wil/ow garland for his ſake. Shatſp, 
When heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 
To-marſhes he reſorts obſcur'd with reeds, 
And hoary wil/aws which the moiſture feed® 


Afflicted Iſrael ſhall fit weeping down, 
Their harps upon the neighbring w/l/5ws hung, 

No joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. Prior. 
WI LTowis H. adj. | from willow.) Re- 
ſembling the colour of willow, 

Make his body with greeniſh coloured crewel, or 

willowiſh colour. Walton, 

WILLOWW EIO. 3. /, [from «villow and 
eveed'; lyſimachia, Latin.) A plant. 

; | ; Ainſworth. 


W1i'luowworT. 2. . A plant, Miller. 
WILLY. adj, [from avile.] Cunning ; 
{ly; full of ſtratagem; fraudulent ; infi- 
dious; ſubtle ; miſchievouſly artful. | 
They are ſo cautelous and wwily. headed, eſpe- 
cially being men of ſmall practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder wheace they borrow ſuch 
ſubtilities and ſhifts. Spenſer. 
FP" In the wily ſnake 
* Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native ſubtilty 
Proceedings. | 4 Milton. 
Since this falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition of 
mind is fo intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God 
. is ſometimes pleaſed, in mere compaſſion to men, 
to give them warning of it, by ſetting ſome 
mark upon ſuch Cains. Sal. 
My wvily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound: _ 
*Tis love ſaid ſhe. Dryden. 


WYMBL E. 7. , [wwimpel, old Dutch, from 


' . evemelen, to bore, ] An inſtrument with | 


which holes are bored, | 
At harveſt-home, trembling to approach 

The little barrel which he fears to broach, 

He *fays the wimble, often draws it back, 

And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. Dryden. 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 

Who ply the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 

The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope. 
The trepan is like a wimble uſed by 7 — 


to and fro. Such ſeems to be the me 
ing here. N : 

He was ſo wimble and ſo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 

| d off the pumies latched : 
Therewith afraid l ran away; * 
But he, that earſt ſeem'd but to play, 
A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched. | - Spenſer, 


WI uTLE. x. J. [ peplion, Latin.] A plant. 


Wi“ ur LE. 2. /. | guimple, Fr.] A hood; 


a veil, It is printed in Spenſer, perhaps 

by miſtake, wimble, ae EI 

So fair and freſh, as faireſt flower in May, . 
For ſhe had laid her mouruful ſtole afide, * 
And widow-like ſad wimb/e thrown ing. 5 

er 


The Lerd will take away the cee a 
; | eh Valab. 


a hood or veil, © 
| The ſame did hide 
Under a veil that «vimbled was full low.- 'Spen/er. 


Win, whether mnitial or final, in the names ; 
of men, may either denote'a 1 4 
goalie 


temper, From pin, which: þ 1 3, 


* 


nd, as being forſaken ; to bind | - 


Sandys. | 


| 


 WiſmBLE, adj, Active; nimble ; fiſting | 


| 


. 4 P 
T * ? * : 
o draw down 
NY " F XY CY *.& 
FILES. ALERT 
1 


4 
. 


| 


| 


WIN 
the people, from the Saxon pine, 7, e. 


dear, beloved. In the names of places 
it implies a battle fought there, Gib/or. 


pail, aon. [pinna, Sax. ien, Dutch.) 
1. To gain by conqueſt. 
The town of Gaza, where the enemy lay en- 
camped, was not ſo ſtrong but it might be won. 
Þ Knolle. 
He gave him a command in his navy, and under 
his good conduct wor many iſlandds. Heylin. 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan wir. 


| Milton, 
Follow chearful to the trembling town; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. 


| five years at Tarentum wan 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love began. Denbam. 
Thy well-breath'd horſe . ; 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe, 
Dryden, 


3. To gain ſomething withheld, or ſome- 
thing valuable. e 
When you ſee my ſon, tell him, that his ſword 


can never win the honour that he loſes, ShaIHp. 
Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray. - Pope. 


n 


compliance, oo 
Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preſerve me. 
. Doſt thou love me? Keep me then ſtill worthy to 


Deviliſh Macbeth 


de beloved, 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to i me. 
Sbalſpeare. 


4+ To obtain; to allure to kindneſs or 


5. To gain by play, iv: 
He had given a diſagreeable vote in parliament, 
for which reaſon not a man would have ſo much 
correſpondence with him as to wiz his money. 
tis, Addiſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſion. | 
They win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidiogs brought from heav'n. 


. To gain by courtſhip. 
7 She *s beautiful, and therefore to be wood; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shakſpeare. 
No tears, Celia, now ſhall «pix . 
My reſolv'd heart to return 
| have ſearch'd thy ſoul within, | 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn. Carew. 
That flood witneſs'd his inconſtant flame, 
When thus he ſwore, and wor the yielding dame. 
C 
1. To gain the victorr. 
| i Nor is it aught but juſt, 
That he, who in debate of truth hath wor, 
Should win in arms. 3 
2. To gain influence or favour. 


4 - 
. 7 


Milton, 


* 


/ You expreſs yourſelf defirous to win upon 
the judgment of your „ and not upon his 
affections only. | Bacos. 
| You have a ſoſtneſs and beneficence winzing on 
the hearts of others, IT ; Dryden. 
Thy words like muſick every breaſt co , 


Steal thro? the air, and win upon the ſoul. Pepe. 


| | Therabble will in time wiz upon power, _ 
£5 = * . Sbalſpeare. 
4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Charles, I will play no more to- night: 
My mind 's not on t, you are too hard for me, 
Tir, did ver wis of you before. | 
E. e. _—. eee 2 25 
Nor not, when 1 son my play. 
EE 


- 4 


Saxon, war, ſtrength, Cel ele the 


'> * * 5 
9 
=. . 
. 80 
* 


| 


| general love and efteem he hath among } 


ToWin, v. a. pret, uan and wor ; part. 


re | 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt, 
Loyalty is till the ſame, 
Whether it wiz or loſe the game | 
True as the dial to the ſun, . 
Altho? it be not ſhin'd upon. Hudibras. 


Milton, | 


/ 


3. To gain ground... eres 


| 


R339 VINE! | 
to Wi1NCE. v, 2. [gwinge, Welſh,] To | 


1 


ö them winch and fling, as if they had ſome mettle. 


| 


— 


WIN 
kick, as impatient of a rider, or of 
in. : 
I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word. 
ee Shakſpeare, 


Room, room, for my horſe will wince, 
If he came within ſo many yards of a prince. 


Ben Jonſon, 
The angry beaſt did ftraight reſent | 
The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 
As if h* had been beſide his ſenſe, Hudibras, 


WIN ER. 2. J. [from wwince, | A kicking 
beaſt. | 
WinCH. 2. /. [ gaincher, Fr. to twiſt.] A 
windlace; ſomething held in the hand 
by which a wheel or cylinder is turned. 
Put a winch with the wheel. Mortimer, 
To WINCH, v. 3. [The ſame with wince; 
or perhaps from guincher, French, to 
twiſt ; winch ſignifying ſometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick 
with impatience ;. to ſhrink. from any 
uneaſineſs. | 
We who have free ſouls 
It touches not, let the gall'd jade cinch; 


Our withers are unwrung. ; Shakſpeare, 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 


Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. Hudibras, 
This laſt alluſion gall'd the panther more; | 


So often in thy quarrel bled ! 


Vet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, though ſhrewdly 


2 pain'd. N 5 D ryden. 
Their conſciences are galled; and this makes 


3 ; Tillotſon. 
There is a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble. fields, 
which country people call the mug ah which if 

it in the morning, you may be ſure a fair day 
will follow. Bacon. 


Win p. 2. 1 Saxon; ind, Dutch; 
 gwynt, Welſn.) 

Wind is when any tract of air moves 
from the place it is in, to any other, with 
an impetus that is ſenſible to us: where. 
fore it was not ill called by the ancients 

a ſwiſter courſe of air; a flowing wave 
of air; a flux, effuſion, or ſtream of air. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He s the 
rock, the oak, not to be wind ſhaken. Shakſpeare, 

Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts 


I, 


Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun beams, 


Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 
And therefore hath the wind- ſwiſt A * 


On | . 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, aud 

ſo offereth a ſooner opportunity to wind-driven ſhips 

! than Pl mouth. | ew, 
ud is nothing but a violent motion of the air, 
produced by its rareſaction more in one place than 


| | another, by the ſun-beams, the attractions of the 
. 


moon, and the combinations of the earth's motions. 


2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 
point; as caſtward, weſtward, 

1 'll give thee a wind, 
eee ; 
the ats they biow z 
All thequarters that they know | 

I” th' ſhipman's card. Shalſpeare, 
In the year 1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the 
ns Grad out the com or pixis 
. mantica, conſiſting of eight wwinds only, the four 


Im 


incipal, and four collateral z and not after 
I ET: 
excellent invention, adding twenty-four other ſub- 
ordinate winds or points. | ”, 


. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 
£ r to ſay mY 
; Prayerh k wouldregeat, eee. 


uin. 
Ulis wind he never took whilſt the cup was at his | 


mouth, but juſtly obſerved the rule of drinking with 
ne breath, Hakewill, 


-The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to | 


cure ſhortneſs of wind in purſy old men, ſeems to 
agree moſt with the orange. Temple, 
It ſtopp'd at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the free ſoul to flirting air refign'd, Dryden. 
* 4. Air cauſed by any action. | 
| ; | Oa each ſide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
Wich divers colour'd fans, whoſe uind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
c Sha ſpeare. 
In an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breathes. 
A5 Milton. 
5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. 
Where the air is pent, there breath or other 
blowing, which carries but a gentle percuſſion, ſuf- 
fices to create ſound; as in pipes and wind inſtru- 
ments. | Jas Bacon, 
Theic inſtruments were various in their kind; 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing <vind. 
Dryden. 
6. Air impregnated with ſcent. 
A hare had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
By often ſhifting into diſtant grounds, | 
Till finding all his artifices vain, 
To ſave his life, he leap'd into the main, 
But there, alas! he could no ſafety find, 
- A pack of dog-fiſh had him in the wind, Swift. 
7. F 
| It turns 


latulence ; windineſs. 
' - Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. Milton. 
8. Any thing inſignificant or light as wind. 
Think not with wind of airy threats to awe. 
2 | Milton. 
Down the Wrmp. To decay. 
A man that had a great veneration for an image in 
his houſe, found that the more he prayed to it to 
proſper him in the world, the more he went down 
* the wind ſtill. L'Eftrange. 
10. To take or bave'the WIND. To gain 
or have the upper hand, | 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his 
own inclinations too much ; for elfe counſellors will 
but fake the wind of him, inſtead of giving free 
counſel. J Bacon. 
To WI no. v. a. pret, wound, in Pope 
 ewinded; part. wound, [pindan, Sax. 
ewinden, Dutch; from the noun, ] 
2. To blow ; to ſound by inflation, 
The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caſtle wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Sper/. 
Every Triton's hotn is winding, 
Dryden. 


Welcome to the wat' ry plain. 
Te vig'rous in while youth ferments your 
. Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving * 

| 8 0 oY ope. 

2. To turn round; to twiſt, - 
Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in 
government ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins too 
igh, and ſometimes let them down too low. 
| by: | Bacon. 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and «vinding of linen cloaths; in 


in which act ſhe wrings out the water that made the 
fountain, - Wotton. 


ud the wood-bine round this arbour. Miltor. 
3- To regulate in motion ; to turn to this 
or that direction. „ 
He vaulted. with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if ad angel dropt down from the clouds, 


To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, oo 
And witch the world wi ap horſemanſhip. 
ö TA : Shakſpeare, 
In a commonwealth or realm, | 


© The government is call'd the helm | 
With which, like veſſels under fail, 
[They re turn'd and winded by the tail. | 
5 5 ras. 
Mr. Whiſton did not care to zive more than ſhort, 
| Feneral hints of this famous challenge, and the iſſue 


Vor, II. 


10. To Wind * 


WIN 
every way to evade its force. 
6. To introduce by infinuation, 
You have contriv'd to take | 
From Rome all ſeaſon's offices, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakſpeare. 

Edmund, ſeek him out, wwind me into him, 
frame the buſineſs after your own wiſdom. SHH. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in 
ſuch things into diſcourſe. Govern. of the Tongue. 

7. To change. 

Were our ſegiſlature veſted in the prince, he might 
wind and turn our conſtitution at his pleaſure, and 
ſhape our government to his fancy. Addiſon, 

8, Toentwiſt; to enfold ; to encircle. 

Sleep thou, and I will wird thee in my arms. 

Shakſpeare. 
You know me well, and herein ſpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumſtance. Shak/. 
Sometime am 1 
All wound with adders, who with cloyen tongues 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. Shakſpeare. 
9. To WIND ont, To extricate, 
When he found himſelf dangerouſly embarked, he 


Waterland. 


himſelf, and to wird himſelf ot of the labyrinth 

he was in, Clarendon. 

To bring to a ſmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread. 

Without ſolemnly winding up one argument, and 
iatimating that he began another, he lets his thoughts, 
which were fully poſſeſſed of the matter, run in one 
continued ſtrain. . Locle. 

11. To WIy o * [uſed of a watch. ] To 
convolve the ſpring. 


I frown the while, and perchance wind up my 
watch, or play with ſome rich jewel. 


renovated or continued motion, | 
Fate ſeem'd to ond him p for fourſeore years, 
Yet freſhly ran he on ten winters more : 
Till, like a clock worn out with calling time, 
The wheels of weary life at laſt ſtood ſtill, Dryden. 


it hath ſtood ſtill or gone true? 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up ? 
13. To WIND 25%. To raiſe by degrees. 
Theſe he did ſo wind up to his purpoſe, that the 
withdrew from the court. Hayward. 
When they could not coolly convince him, the 


made uſe of that infirmity. 


turning that on which it is rolled; to put 
in tune, . 
Hylas! why fit we mute, 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the-fpring? 
Vd up the lacken'd ſtrings of thy lute, 
Never canſt thou want matter to ſing. 
Your lute may ind its ſtrings but little higher, 
To tune their notes to chat immortal quire. Prior. 
15. To WI n D 2. To put in order for 
regular action: from a watch. 
O you kind gods! ; 
Cure this great breach of his abuſed nature; 
Th' untun'd and jarring fenſes O wind up 
Of this child chaoged father, Shakſpeare, 
The weyrd ſiſterz, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, | 
Thus do go about, about, Fr oh 
Thrige to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine: 
Peace | the charm 's wund up. 
To WIND. v. t. 
1. To turn; to change. | 
So ſwift your judgments turn and Wind, 
You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryden. 
2. Lo turn; to be convolved. | 
Some plants can ſupport themſelves; and ſome 
others creep along the ground, or tun about other 
trees, and cannot ſupport themſelves. Bacon. 
Stairs of a ſolid: newel ſpread only upon ong ſmall 
newel, as the ſeveral folds of fans ſpread about their 


2 1 ** 2 
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of it ; but he endeavours to wind and turn himſelf] 


bethought himſelf of all poſſible ways to diſentangle 


v Shakſpeare. 
12. To WIN D.ap. To put into a ftate of 


Will not the author of the univerſe, having made 
an automaton which can wind xp itſelf, ſee * 
rew, 


Young, 


# 


railed, and called him an heretick: thus they 
wound up his temper to a pitch, and treacherouſly 
- Atterbury. | 


14. To WI VD 2p. To ſtraiten a ſtring by 


abr. 


_ Shallpeare, |_ 


A, 


| 


WIN 
centre ; but theſe, becauſe they ſometimes winds 


and ſometimes fly off from that windig, take more 
room up in the ſtaircaſe. Moxon. 


z. To move round. 


If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wind about till thou haſt topp'd the hill. 
6 Denham. 
4. To proceed in flexures. 
It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 
As rob me of ſo rich a bottom here, Shakſpeare, 
Ever more did wwinde 
About his boſome a moſt crafty minde. Chapman. 
He winds with eaſe m 
Through the pure marble air his oblique waz, 
Amongſt innumerable ſtars.: #4 Milton, 
It was a rock winding with one aſcent. Milton. 
The filver Thames, her own domeſtick flood, 
Shall bear her veſſels, like a ſweeping train 3 
And often wind, as of his miſtreſs proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden. 
You that can ſearch thoſe many corner'd minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. 


Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, | | 
And, as the paſſes open, wind along. "a Gay. 
5. Waund is commonly the preterit. Pape 
has uſed winded. 1 
Swift aſcending from the azure wave, 3 
He took the path that wvinded to the cave. Pope. 
6. To be extricated; to be diſentangled: 
with out. N 
Long lab'ring underneach, ere they could zvind 
Out of ſuch priſon.  Miltor, 
Win DpBOUND. adj. [wind and bound. ] 
Confined by contrary winds, \ 
Yet not for this the windborhed navy weigh'd; 
Slack were their ſails, and Neptune — 
* . 


When I beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his houſe ; 
and when I fit ſtill, kis affairs ſorſooth are winds 
bound. Spectator. 

Is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, which uſed 
to be the terror of the ocean, ſhould be windbournd P 


Wr'npgce, #, . An egg not impreg- 
nated ; an e 
principles of-ife. 1 
Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled ſwim 
as do alſo thoſe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. 


| Sr Wh, 

Wi'nDeR, x. J. [from wind.) 
1. An inſtrument or perſon by 
thing is turned round. f 

he winder ſhows his workmanſhip ſo rare 

As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew j 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew. 
| ? Drayton. 
To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen, 


which any 


their heads. Swift. 
2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 


bodies not proportionable to their length; and there» 


fore they are winders nd creepers, as ivy and 
bryonye 


Wr'xDFALL, z. . [wind and fall. 
1. Fruit blown down from the tre. 
Gather now, if ripe, yqur winter fruits, as applet, 


gather your windfalls, Zvelyn. 
| 2- An unexpected legacy. | 
W1/NDFLOWER. z. J. The anemone. A 
flower. 5 / 
W1'NDGALL. a. /, [wind and gall.] 


Windgalls are ſoſt, yielding, flatulens tumoury 


each fide of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painfu 
hot weather and hard 117 that t 


to halt. They are cauſed by violent ſtraining, or by 


labour and heat, or by blows, Farrier's Die. 
galls, and ſped with ſpaving. Shakſpeares 
Wi'xDGun. 2. / ag and gun.] Gun 


— 


4 f 


Spectator. N - 


that does not contain the 


leave the winder ſticking on the jack, to fall oa 


Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their 


to prevent their falling by the great winds; alſa 


or bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow —_ | 

make a horſe 

a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, or from extreme 
His horſe in ſected with the faſhions, full of <vinde. 
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. which diſcharges the bullet by means of | 


wind compreſſet. 


The windgun is charged by the forcible compreſ- a 
t 


ſion of air, being injected through a ſyringe ; the 


/ firife and diſtention of the impriſoned air ſerving, 


by the help of little falls or ſhuts within to ſtop 
and keep cloſe the vents by which it was admitted. 
| 1 Wilkins. 
Forc'd from windguns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwittly through the ky. 


Winn? NESS, #. , [from windy. ] 


1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence. | 
A windine/: and puffing up of your ſtomach after 


dinner, and in the morning. I 
.  Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of t 
.rarified ſpirits in ructus, or windineſs, the common 
effects of all fermented liquors. Floyer. 
2. Tendency to generate wind, 


a Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its vindine/+ by decoc- 
ting; and, generally, ſubtile or windy ſpirits are 


taken off by incenſion or evaperation. Bacon. 


3. Tumour ; puffineſs, 


From this his modeſt and humble charity, virtues 
- which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling windine/s of 


much knowledge, ifſued this. 


Brerewood. 


W1' » „ fo fl m ind. Flexure ; | 
1'NDING. 2. /. [from wind.] | 3. To break into 


meander. 


3 


It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to follow 


the windings of this river Inn, through ſuch a 


variety of pleaſing ſcenes as the courſe of it naturally | 
led bs * Addiſon, | 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; 
©. Our vnderſtanding traces them in vain, 
Now ſees with how much art.the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confufion ends. 


For from my heart thine image ne er ſhall go. 

nat, © Shatſpeare, 
The great winding ſbeett, that bury all things in 
+ oblivion, are deluges and earthquakes. Bacon, 
The chaſte Penelope having, as ſhe thought, loſt 


-  Ulyfles at ſeh, employed her time in preparing a | 


winding ſheet for Laertes, the father of her huſband. 


4 Spectator. 


WIV D LASS. u. J. [wind and Jace.) 

1. A handle by Which a rope or lace is 
wrapped together round a cylinder, 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 


Thus do we of wiſdom and of rea . 
With wind/af/es, and with aſſays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out: = Shakſpeare. 
_ Wi'npLts. . . [from To yy A 
| \ ſpindle. - | Fog 1 ; Aba, Wo 
\WixpMILL. 2. J. [wind and mill.] A 
mill turned by the wind. 
We, like Don Quixote, do advance 


Agaiuſt a windmill our vain lance. 
Such a ſailing chariot might be more conveniently 
framed with moveable ſails} whoſe force may be 


© -_ impreſſed from their motion, equivalent to thafe in 
| n n 
Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour 


a windmill. 


that watermills do. Mortimer. 


_ His fancy has made a giant of a windmi//, and 
I they F. Atterbury. 4 


'W1'npow. . , [vindue, Daniſh, Sinner 


he 's now engaging it. 


thinks it originally i, door. 


| 1. An apertute in a building by which air 


and light are intromitied. 

„ ,. Being one day at my window all alone, 
Many Nrange things happened me to 
| A fair view her windy. yields, 
The town, the river, and the fields. 
Tie through a little window caſt his ſight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 
But ev'n that glimmering ſerv'd him to deſcry 

* "Th! inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 
When you leave the windows open for air, leave 


dec on the window-ſcat, that they may [74 


- + 1 4 4 
= IF ' 
. 


| bw 
bo  - 


„ Lines crofling each other. _ 


Tin he has windowgon his bread and butter. 


4. An aperture reſembling a window. 
To WIN DOow. v. @. [from the noun, ] 
1. To furniſh with windows, 

Between theſe half columns above, the whole 
Wotton. 
With pert flat eyes ſhe wixdow'd well its head; | 


2, To place at a window. 


| Addiſon. | 

W1'nDINGSHEET, 2. , [wind and ſheet. | 
A ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. | 
Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy ee Beer; 5 
Ny heart, ſweet boy, (hall be thy ſepulchre, 


_ Confider'd timely how t* withdraw, 


Win DpwWARD. adv 


1. Conſiſting o 


Waller. | 
2. Next the wind. 


ſee, Spenſer, ; 
Waller „ 


Nr 


8 


2. The frame of glaſs or any other mate 
tials that cover the aperture. 


To thee 1 do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ſtill! Shakſpeare, 
In the ſun's light, let into my darkened chamber 


through a ſmall round hole in my wwindow-ſhutter, 


at about ten or twelve feet from the 2windowo, I 
placed a lens. 7 Newton, 


The favourite, that juſt begins to prattle, 
Is very humourſome, and makes great clutter, 


King. 


room was windowed round. 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pape. 


* 
. beg = thou be window'd in great Rome, and 
ſee 


| Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 


His corrigible neck, his face ſubdued 
To penetrative ſhame? Shakſpeare. 
nings, 

Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd neſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? Shakſpeare. 


|Wr'npeiPs, 2. J. [wind and pipe. ] The | 


paſſage for breath; the aſpera arteria. 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffocate. Shakſp. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a 

part inſervient to voice and reſpiration ; thereby the 


air deſcendeth unto the lungs, and is communicated 


unto the heart. 


The quacks of government, who ſat 
At th' unregarded helm of ftate, 


And ſave their «vindpipes from the law. Hudibras. 
Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the 


ſupport of our lives, the windpipe is Rh 2e- [| 


nulary cartilages, 


Y. - 
The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number 
of branches, called bronchia 1 theſe end in ſmall | 


air- bladders, capable to be inflated by the ad miſſion 
of airs and to ſubſide at che expulſion of it. 
; Ar buthnot. 


the wind. 


eee —_— 


wind, 
See what ſhowers ariſe, 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart, 


X " Shakſpeare, 
Subtile or 2vindy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion 
or evaporation, . 


Lady, you have a heart, — 
Ves, my lord, I thank it, poor fool! 


| It keeps on the windy fide of care. Shakſpeare. 
3. Empty; airy. * | vb 


Why ſhould calamity be full of words? 
Windy aitornies to their client woes, 
Poor breathing orators of miſeties. 

W hat windy joy this day had I conceiv'd, 
Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt- born bloom of ſpring 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter 's froſt! 


e Milton. 
Look, here 's that windy. applauſe, that poor | 


tranſitory pleaſure, for which I was diſhonouted 


Of every nation each illuſtrious name 5 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 


The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. Nypden. 
4. Tempeſtuous; moleſted with Wind. 


On this «indy ſea of land the fiend 


% 


- Wings, 


a [from wind.) Toward | 


2. A fan to winnow. 


3. Flake ; paſſage by the wing. 


Bacon. 


4 


Shakſpeare, ; 


South. 
When moſt ſhe ſeems reviy d. | 
4. The motive or incitement of flight. 


Milton. 


Jore's Mercury, and herald for a ing. S cart, 


N 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that troubles avd defites the water; ang 


| when we ſec it windy and duſty, the wind does not 


make but only raiſe duſt, South, 


3. Puffy ; flatulent. 


In ſuch a vindy colic, water is the beſt remedy 
after a ſurfeit of fruit. Arbuthnot. 


Wine. 2. J. [pm, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 


The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakſpeare, 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I am falſer than vows made in wine. Shalſp. 
The increaſe of the vineyards for the wwize cellars. 
Chronicles, 
Be not amongſt colne- bibbers, amongſt riotous 
eaters. 5 Proverbs, 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the vie 
t. f | Iſaiah, 
They took old ſacks upon their aſſes, and wire 
bottles old and rent, and bound up. Jaßbua. 
Where the wine- preſs is hard wrought, it yields 
a harſh evize that taſtes of the grape- ſtone. Bacon. 
His t on my ſtrong youth like torrents ruſht; 
As in a wine-preſs Judah's daughter cruſht. Sardys, 
With large 4vine-offerings pour'd,and.ſacred feaſt, 
| . Milton, 
Shall I, to pleaſe another ww/ze-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own? God hath giv'n me a meaſure 
Short of his canne and body: ,muſt.-I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 
6 ; p Her ber to 
The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die; 
Rich fragrant wires the cheering bow! ſupply. Pope. 
If the hogſhead falls ſhort, the wine- cooper had 
not filled it.in proper time. Seift, 


2, Preparations of vegetables by fermenta- 


© „ 


tion, called by the general name of 


wines, have quite different qualities from 
the plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has 
the intoxicating quality of avize. Arbuth, 


Brown. WING. 2. J. [gebping, Saxon; winges 


Daniſh.] 


1. The limb of a bird by which it flies. 


As Venus bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her vg her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur, Sidney, 

© Ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the wving where with we fly to heaven. 
3 


Shakſpearee. 
An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, and beareth them on her 
4: WW ' Deuteronony, 
A ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtreteht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. 
72 J : Cbapman. 
The prince of augurs, Helitherſcs, roſe; | 
Preſcient he view'd ih? aerial trafts, and drew. 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry «ving that flew. Pope. 


Ming, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand. 
Tuſjer » 


ght thickens, and the crow 
Makes *ving to th' rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze,. 


While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. 


| . Sbalſpeare. 
Thy affe ctions hold a 20 | 


/ Wite from the flight of all thy ancettots. Shat/p. 


1 have puriued her as love hath purſued me, on 
the ring of all occaſions. Shakſpeare. 
While paſſion is upon the wing, and the mas fully 
engaged in the proſecution of ſome unlawful object, 
no remedy ar controul is to be expected from his 
* — 5 — South, 
a ou are ioo young your power to underſtand; 
Lovers take *ving upon the leaſt commaud Dryden. 
And ſtraight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. Dry. 
Then life is on the wirg; then molt ſhe . 


Fearſul commenting = 


1s leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſaail-pac'd beggary: 


Then fiery-expedition de my wing, 


* 
* 


| WIN 
Fo The fide bodies of an army. 
The footmen were Germans, to whom were 
joined as ing certain companies of Italians. 
r Knolles. 
The left voing put to flight, 
The chiefs o'crborn, he ruſhes on the right. Dryden. 
6. Any fide-piece, TITTIES 
The plough proper for ſtiff clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a ſquare earth. 
board, the coulter long and very little bending, with 
a very large wings, Mortimer. 
To WING, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly, 
The ſpeed of gods 


Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt i 


. wing'd. . Milton. 
Who knows but he, whoſe hand the lightning 
forms, | 


Who heaves old ocean, and who wirgs the ſtorms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Czſar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge gy wn ? 
ö op. 
2. To ſupply with ſide bodies. 
. We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either ſide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. 
| : Shakſpeare. 
To Winc, v. 2. 
1. To tranſport by flight, 
J I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that 's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am loſt. Shakſpeare. 
2. To exert the power of flying. 
Warm'd with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
He uing d his upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame; 


The reſt remain'd below, a crowd without a name. | 
| Dryden, | 


*% 


Struck with the horrour of the ſight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight, Prior. 
From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 
The goddeſs wings her deſp'rate way. 
W1'nGeD. adj. DR wing. | 
1. Furniſhed with wings; flying. 
Ad ſhall grace not find means, that finds her 


5 way 
The ſpeedieft of thy winged meſſengers, 


To vilit all thy creatures? Milton. 
e We can fear no force 
But winged troops, or Pegaſean horſe. Haller, 


The winged lion 's not fo fierce in fight, | 
As Lib'ri's hand preſents him to our fight. Waller. 
Ihe cockney is ſurpriſed at many actions of the 
quadruped and*wwinged animals in the fields. 
5 ? 9 Watts, 
2, Swift ; rapid. TY | 
| Now we bear the king 
a 2 Calais: grant him there, and there being 
cen, | 
Heave him away upon your vizged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. . Sbakſpeare. 
Hie, good fir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 
With winged hatte to the lord marſhal. Shat/peare. 


Windo rDrRA“L z. / fochrus, Latin.) A 


plant. . | iller. 
Wi'nGSHELL. », /. {wing and Hell.] The 

_  » ſhell that covers the wing of inſects. 
Tue long-ſhelled goat-chaffer is above an inch 


long, and the wing /be//s of themſelves an inch, 
and half an inch broad; ſo deep as to come down. 


'below the belly on both fades. Cee. 
W1'ss x. adj. [from wing. ] Having wings; 


reſembling . f | 
They ſprivg together out, and ſwiftly bear 


* 


Prior. | 


at the footman to leave him without a plate. 


5. To be dim. 


WIN 
His falſe cunning ; 6 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty years removed thing. | 
While one would wink. | 
He, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. Sha#fp. 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into his 
ſin and ruin, merely becauſe he winks hard, and 
ruſhes violently like a horſe into the battle. Taylor. 
The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without 
underſtanding: not that they are. deſtitute of the 
natural faculty; they are not blind, but oy wink, 
illotſon. 
If any about them ſhould make them think there 
is any difference between being in the dark and 
winking, get it out of their mind. Locke. 


2. To hint, or direct, by the motion of 


the eyelids, | 


You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you- 
Shakſpeare. 
Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife : wink 


Swift. 


3- To cloſe, and exclude the light. 


While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's winking eyes began to fail, 
And drowſy {lumber on the lids to creep, 
Till all the watchman was at lergth aſleep, Dryden, 
When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t' other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. 


Prior, 


4. To connive; to ſeem not to ſee; to 


tolerate. 
They be better content with one that will wink 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove 


them, Whitgift, 
I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Haye loſt a brace of kinſmen. Sbalſpeare. 


Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires; 
The eye wink at the hand! Shakſpeare. 
The kiog gave him great gifts, and wwinked at the 
great ſpoil of Boſworth-field, which came almoſt 
wholly to this man's hands. Bacon. 

Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will <vizk at all our faults. 


Roſcommon, 
Obſtiuacy cannot be winked at, but mult be ſub. 
dued. Lecke, 


Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god: 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. © Addiſon. 


The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But lonely walking by a wwinkirg light, 
Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd 


breaſt. Dryden, 
Wink. 2. / [from the verb.] 3 
1. Act of cloſing the eye. 
I: You doing thus, 
To the perpetual wwink for ay might put | 
This ancient moral, Sbalſpeare. 


At every wink of an eye ſome new grace will be 

born. Shakſpeare. 
Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 

I have not ſlept one wirk, Sha#ſpeare, 
The beams ſo reverend and ſtrong, 

Doſt thou not think 

I could eclipſe and cloud them with a wink, 

But that I would not loſe her fight ſo long? Donne. 
It raged ſo all night, that I could not ſleep a 4vi7k, 


Temple, 
Not write! but then I think ; 
And for my ſoul I cannot ſleep a wvink, * Pope, 


Shalſpeare, 


a 


A 8) 


1 


Wi NKINGLY, adv. from winking ] With 


the eye almoſt cloſed, DE 

If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it wint- 
ingly, as thoſe do that are purblind; but if any 
thing that is black, he looketh upon it with a broad 
and full eye. Peac ham. 


WINNER. 2. / [from abin.] One who 


Wins. | 
A gameſter, having loſt all, borroweth-of his next 
fellow- gameſter ſomewhat to maintain play; which 
he ſetting unto him again, ſhortly winneth all from 
the winner, © Spenſer, 


ö 


Go together, 
You precious winzers all; your exultation | 
Partake to every one. Shakſpeare. 
Beſhrew the winners, for they play'd me 1alle. 
Shakfſpeare. 
Whether the tolnner laughs or no, thesloter will 
complain; and rather than quarrel with his own 
ſkill, will do it at the dice. Temple. 


WINNING. participial adj. [from win, ] 
Attractive; charming. 


Yet leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 


Than that ſmooth watery image. Miltm, 
| On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill 

And from about her ſhot darts of defire 

Into all eyes, to wiſh her ſtill in ſight, 


. Milton; 
Cato's ſoul | 1 {0 


Shines out in every thing (he acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 

.. Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Addifon. 


W1'NNING, z. / [from wir,] The ſum. 
won, | 

A ſimile in one of Congreve's prologues compares 

a writer to a buttering gameſter, that Rakes all his 


winnings upon every caſt ; ſo that if he loles the laſt 
throw, he is ſure to be undone. Adulſon. 


To WIN NOW. v. a. pinduan, Saxon ; 
| evanno, Latin.! b. 
1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to 

part the grain from the chaff. 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 

That even our corn (hall ſeem as light as cha. - 

And good from bad find no partition. Shaſpoae, 
. In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, | 
And thraſh it out and winnow it by day, Dryden. 
2. Jo fan; to beat as with wings. | 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 

.  Winnows the buxom air, -, Milton» 
3. To lift; to examine. 5 


Minnow well this thought, and you ſhall find 
"Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. 
4. To ſeparate ; to part. | 
Bitter torture ſhall - 15 
| Winnow the truth from falſehood, - Shak/peare, 
| To W1'NNOW. v, z, To part corn from 
chaff, „ e OOTY TS e 
Winnow not with every wind, and go not into 
every way. a  Erelefiofticus. 


Wi/n now ER, 2, 
who winnows, 
WINTER. . J. [pinten, Saxon; an- 
ter, Daniſh, German, and Dutch.] The 
cold ſeaſon of the year. | 


N Though he were already ſtept into the uunter of 
his age, he found himſelf warm in thoſe defires, 


J. from woinnow,] He 


1 2. A hint given by motion of the eye. which were in his ſon far more excuſable, Sidney. 

9 1 ee, er 1808 * ce ſorbids. 7 7 nen Her evermore ſucceeds, _ _—_ 

ed out wind, The Rock; ns fra "C6 | | arren winter with his nipping cold, Sp. 
And leave the breezes of the morn behind. Add i.. . 8 nnr . He bach ante 4 . te? Shall 
D WINK, ©. . ſvinc 8 And tips you the freeman a wit; | . He hath boughta pair of caſt lips of Diaus: a 
Dutch.) W SET Io Lat os lane on your vote to ſerve for the town, | Dun of win{er's liſterhood killes not more religiouſly ; 

| he And here is a guinea to drink. Sift. the very ice of chaſtity is in them. Shaper. 
1. To ſhut the eyes. ove WI X The two beneath the diſtant pdles complain © 
Let :s ſee thine eyes ; u now, now open them: I NKER, . 7. {from auink, | One who | Of endleſs tvirter and perpetual rain. 


In my opigion yet thou ſee ſt not well. Shak/peare: 
They re fairies; he that {peaks io them thall die: 
Il wizk and couch; no man their ſporis muſt eye. 

„ 8 — Sbalſpcare. 


winks. i | Lieſt thou afleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ?-- - . 
A ſet of nodders, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe | Streich out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 


. buſineſs is 10 (traogle all others offspring of wi in] And winter from thy furry manile ſhake.. Dryden. 
their birtn. F 8 1 AS 01 2 1 x 


1 » \ 25 


— 


1 8 > 


3 


* 


our poet was your 
Vet now the bia nel of the field is o'er ; 
*Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 
n troops are into winter quarters gone. | 


| - He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in 
__ winter-nights for the entertainment of others. 


Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime, | 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 
To define winter, L conſider firſt wherein it 
agrees with ſummer, 
they are all ſeaſons of the year z therefore a ſeaſon 
of the year is a genus: then I obſerve wherein it 
differs from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſs of 
the days; therefore this may be called its ſpecial 
nature, or difference: then, by joining theſe toge- 
ther, I aaake a definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of 
the yeafF wherein the days are ſhorteſt, Mutlts. 


7D WIX TER. v. #, [from the noun,] To 
paſs the winter. | | 


beaſts of the earth ſhall tinter upon them. 
1 : | Iſaiah. 


- Becauſe the haven was not commodious to awir- | 


fer in, the more part adviſed to depart, Act. 


Toe WI X TER. v. . To feed or manage 


in the winter. ws 

The cattle generally ſold for laughter within, or 
oo  '* exportation abroad, had never been handled or in- 
| tered at hand-meat, Temple. 
| Young lean cattle may by. their growth pay for 

. their wintering, and fo be 
| mer. . Mortimer, 

Wir Ez is often uſed in compoſition. 

The king ſat in the wwinter-houſe, and there 
was a fire burning before him. remiah, 
If in November and December they fallow, tis 
Called a winter-fallowing. Mortimer. 
Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marjoram, 
and a little winter-ſavoury, alton. 


E W1/NTERBEATEN. adj. [winter and beat. 
- Haraſſed by ſevere weather. | 
le compareth his careful cuſe to the ſad ſeaſon of 
1 the year, to the froſty ground, to the frozen trees, 
and to his own winterbeaten flock. Spenſer. 
' WinTeRCHt'RRyY. 2. / [alkckenge.] A 
| plant. The fruit is about the bigneſs of 
* - -a cherry, and incloſed in the cup of the 
flower, which ſwells over it in form. of a 
» Miller. 
Winrzict'rzex. 2. f A fort of pear. 
W1/NTERGREEN. a. /. [pyrola, Latin] 
A plant. be 499 "6: ir, 
W1'nTERLY. ad}. [winter and like, ] Such 
as is ſuitable to winter; of a wintry 
kind. Gs 3 
If 't de ſummer news, 
Smile to t before z if-winterly; thou need 
But keep that count nance fill, | _ Shakſpeare. 
WiN rar. adj. [from inter,] Brumal 5 
byemal; ſuitable to winter. F 


le ſaw the Trojan fleet eee tg 
By ſtormy winds and wing heaven opprels'd. 
A 


| , Duden. 
Winx. adj. [from aue. Having the 
taſte or qualities of wine, , _ 

E. Set cucumbers among muſkmelons, and. ſee whe- 
=. ther the melons will not be mote-<vizy, and 
"taſted. _ MM | Bacon. 

7 WIPE, v. 4. [yipan, Saxon. 
* 1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething 
A 50> eee 


* 


rr 


72 

Meath, _ * Such a haodkerchief, + 

1 - + Pm ſure it was you wife's, did 1 1 

1 See Caſio wipe his beard with. 

13 3 8 + She a gentle dear — fall —_— 
„ either eye; and gpip'd4 them hair. 

J „lian. 


2-3 98 
. 
N 2 


. 


ing, autumn, and I fiod | 


ready to fat next ſum- | 


Locke. 
| Wes, 2. , [from the verb. 
1. Act of cleanſing. . 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; a jeer; a gibe; a 


beiter 


: hakſpeare. a 


A A young man, having ſuffered many tortures, 


Ihe next bordering lords commonly encroach one 
v pon another, as one is ſtronger, or lie ſtill in wait 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the 


þ 4 


„ #4 
| Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away | 
wich never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
| there will be left ſome ſulliage behind. 


a? Decay of Piety, 
3. To ftrike off gently, 
Let me wipe off his honourable dew, | 
That ſilverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakſp. 
Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them 
- foon : | Milten. | 


eſcaped with liſe, and told his fellow chriſtians, 
that the pain of them had been rendered tolerable 
by the preſence of an angel, who ſtood by him and | 
wiped off the tears and ſweat. Addiſon, 
4. To clear away, 3 5 ö 
M.acduff, this noble paſſion, 5 | 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wif'd the black ſcruples; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakſpeare. 
5. [emungo.] To cheat ; to defraud. 


to wipe them out of their lands. Spenſer. 

6. To WIr E out, To efface. YEE ths 
This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 

Shall be wwip'd out in the next parliament. 

Shakfpeare. | 

As thou lov'ſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the 

reſt of thy ſervices by leaving me now. Shakſpeare, 

) - Takeone in whom decrepid old age has blotted 

out the memory of his paſt Le, and clearly 

wiped out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored 

with, and ſtopped up all the paſſages for new ones, 

to enter; or if there be ſome of the inlets yet left 

open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived. 


ſarcaſm, 
To ſtateſmen would you give a wvipe,, 4 
Vou print it in Italick type: | 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ; 


But when in capitals expreſt, | 
The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt. Sevift. . 


3. [wvanellus, | A bird. Ainſworth, 
WIr II. #. J. from wipe.) An inſtru. 
ment or perſon by which any thing, 1s | 
wiped, 985 | 
The maids and their makes,. 
At dancing and wakes, 


' Had their napkins and poſies, 
And the wipers for their noſes.. 


WIRE. z. 


Skinner. | 
threads, 
Tane was the damſel; and without remorfe | 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs to the fire: 
Her veil and mantle pluckt they off by force,. 
And bound her tender arms in twiſted wire. 
| Fairfax. 
Thou ſhall be wipt with wire, and ſtew'd in 
brine, | 


[virer, French, to draw round, 
Metal drawn -into flender | 


Smartiog in ling'ring pickle. $ hakſpeare, 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, * 1 
. Whom ribs-of horror all environ, b 8 
That's ſtrong with wire inſtead of veins, Tay | 
In whoſe embraces you re in chains. 707 
| Beaumont and Fletcher. 


And the cherubick hoſt, in. thouſand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. Mili. 
Some roll a mighty ſtone, ſome laid along, 

And, bound with 

L - Wheels ate hung. 


*. 


| Dryaen. 


To Wr REDRAW, v. 3. {wire and. draw. ] 
1. To ſpin into wire. 25 
2. To draw out into length. | 
A fluid moving through a flexible canal,. when 
ſmall, by its friftion will naturally lengthen and 
wiredraw the ſides of the canal, according to the 
direction of its axis. Arbuthnot. 


| $63 - [4b 0 3 
1 Then A le wt the wound the wipes and 
22. To take away by terfion, | 


Ben Yonſon. | 


urning wires, on ſpokes of | 


1 


3. To draw by art or violence. 4 
1 have been wrongfully accuſed; and my ſeoſe 


WS 
WI 'REDRAWER, v. 3. [wyre and drary,} 
One who ſpins wire. 


Thoſe who have need of unmized ſilver, as gild 
and wiredrawers, mult, beſides an equal weight 
filver mixed with other metals, give an overplus to 
reward the refiner's ſkill. . ; ke, 


To W1s, v. a. pret, and part, paſſ. af, 


{ wif/en, German; agen, Dutch.] To 


think; to imagine, Obſolete. 

Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ſtept 
Of them poor ſouls 3 and cutting reaſon's reins, 
Made them. his. own before they had it wife. - 

| Sidney. 

8 When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe miſt, 
Him to entrap unwares, another way he wif. 

. n Spenſer. 

This book, adviſedly read, and diligently fellow- 

ed but one year at home, would do a young gentle- 

man more good, I wwifs, than three years travel 


When for morè Worlds the Macedonian cried, 
He wwi/# not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſery'd tor you, 
To make mare great than that he did ſubdue. 
8 Waller, 


Wr'spom, », . [piybom, Saxon; «vii/dom,, 
1. Sapienee; the power of judging right 
ly; the knowledge of divine and human 
things. 
That which moveth God: to- work is goodneſs,. 
and that which ordereth his work is 2vi/dom, and 
that mn 9 ep his work is power. 
As from ſenſes reafon's work doth ſpring, 
So many reaſons underſtanding gain, 
And many underſtandings knowledge bring,. 
And by much knowledge win we obtain. 
Davies 
 Wiſdomis that which makes men judge what are 
the beſt ends, and what the beſt means to attain- 
them, and gives a man advantage of counſel and 
direction. Temple. 
As ſcience is properly that knowledge which e- 
lateih to the eſſences . things, fo wiſdom to their 
operations. Grew. 
O ſacred ſolitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great! 
By thy pure ſtream, or in the waving ſhade, 
We court fair wi/domg.that celeſtial maid. Youngs 
Prudence; {kill in. affairs; judicious 
conduct. 4 | | 
"Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wvi/domr that doth guide his valour _ 
To act in ſafety. | Shakſpeares. 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, | 
Shakjpeare.. 


No chance may ſhake jt. | 
Wiss. adj pit, Saxon; wizs, Dutch and 
Daniſh. ] - | 


1, Sapient ; judging rightly ; having much- 
knowledge. 5 
Heav'n is for thee too high; be lowly wiſe. / 
2 8 Milton. 
All the writings of the ancient Goths were com- 
poſed in verſe, which were called runes, or viiſes, 
and from thence the term of wiſe came. Temple. 
_ Since the floods demand 
For their deſcent a prone and finking land, 
Does not this due declivity declare 
| Blackmore. 


A wiſe director's provideatial care? 
Ihe wwiſeſ and beſt men, in all ages, have lived 


nothing in it oppoſite to morality, _ Addiſon 
2. Judicious; prudent; practically know- 
ing. | > 
There were ten virgins ;. five of them were /e, 
and ſive were fooliſh. Matthew, 
I would have you 7vi/e unto that which is good, 
and ſimple concerning evil. Ramane, 


| iredrawn into blaſphem y. Hs Dryden 


WS 


*1 


abroad. Aſcham,. 
Fbere be fools alive, I II, 
Silver'd oer, and ſo was this. Shakfpeares. 
Marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too, 
I 2vis your graudayly bad a worſer match, Shak/p.. 


Hooker... ' 


| up to the religion of their country, when they ſaw . 


WIS 


The young and gay declining, Alma flies 4 


At nobler game, the mighty and the wie:: 
By oature more an eagle than a dove, 
She impiouſly prefers the world to love. 
3. Skilful; dexterous. | 
Speak unto all that are wvi/e-hearted, whom 1 
have filled with the ſpirit of wiſdom, that they 
may make Aardn's garments. Exodus, 
Þo we count him a wiſe man, who is wife in 
any thing but his own proper profeſſion and employ- 
ment, and wiſe for every body but himſelf? 
x Tillotſon. 
They are voie to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowledge Jeremiah. 
Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſome 
what ironical, . 
There was an old fat woman even now with 
me. 
Pray, was't not the wiſe woman of Brainford ? 
XY . Sbalſpeare. 
5. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. ; 
One eminent in vie deport ſpake much. 
| Milton, 
\ It muſt be a w/e Being that is the cauſe of thoſe 
wiſe effects. Wilkins, 
WISE. z. J. [pipe, Saxon; wy/e, Dutch; 
aveiſe, German; guiſe, Fr. guiſa, Italian] 
Manner; way of being or acting. This 
word, in the modern dialect, is often 


corrupted into aways. ; 
This ſong (he ſings in moſt commanding viſe; 
. Come, ſhepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd - 


Young. | 


To make itſelf to my leaſt look a ſlave. Sidney. 
Ere we-farther paſs, I will deviſe : 

A paſſport for us both, in fitteſt wiſe. Spenſer. 
On this «vi/e ye (hall bleſs Iſrael. Numbers, 
The lovers ſtanding in this doleFul 2vi/e, 

A warrior bold approached. Fairfax, 


With foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes, 
Thou ſay*ſt and doſt in ſuch outrageous wi/e, 
That mad Orettes, if he ſaw the thow, | 
Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the two, 
L | Dryden, 
'Fis in no wiſe ſtrange that ſuch a one thould 
believe, that things were blindly ſhuffled. I oodiu. 
W1'szAaCRE. 2. / [It was anciently writ- 
ten awi/e/egger, 'as the Dutch vi/eggher, a 


ſoothſayer, | | 
1. Awiſe or ſententious man, Obſolete, 


2, A fool; a dunce. | 
Why, ſays a wiſeacre that ſat by him, were I as 
the king of France, 1 would ſcorn to take part 
with footmen, | Addiſon, | 
WISELY. adv. [from wi/e,] Judiciouſly ; 
prudently. | | 
If thou covet death, as utmeſt end 
Of miſery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronoune'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wvi/eliey arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton. 
He ſits like diſcontented Damocles, 
When by the ſportive tyrant <vi/cly ſhown 
The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne. 
| | | Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act 
wiſely: they keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily 
in vie w. Rogers, 
The doctors, tender of their fame, 5 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame: | 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 
But he would never take advice. — Swift, 
W1'sexzss. 2. . {from wiſe.] Wiſdom ; 
ſapience. Obſolete, 5 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
pithineſs in uttEriog, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral eng. Spenſer. 
1. To have ſtrong deſire; to long. 
The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and wiſhed in himſelf to die. Jonab. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 
But when they ſeldom come, they ww//>'d-for 
come. Shakſpeare. 
They have more than hevet could wiſh, t/ja/ms. 


— 


Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make Antrim 


2. One who expreſſes wiſhes, 
ers. 
Wich half that wiſh the wilher's eyes be preſs'd. 


1. Longing; ſhowing deſire. 


WIS 
Roſe, and went forth. Milton, 
There are ihips prepar'd by my command, 
That ſhall convey you to the wi/b'd-for port. 
Addiſon. 
That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, may 
be very well ſupported by this image found upon 
the firit Roman coins. Gne ſide was ſtampt with a 
Janus bifrons, and the other with a rottrum, or 
prow of a ſhip. This is as good an argument as an 
antiquary could 2vi/þ for. Arbuthnet.. 
And much he w;/Þ'd, but durſt not aſk to part. 
; Parnel. 
2. To be diſpoſed or inclined, *»_ 
T hoſe potentates, who do not wiſh well to his 
affairs, have ſhewn reſpect to his perſonal character. 
| Addiſon, 
3. It has a ſlight ſignification of hope or 
fear, SIG 
I wiſh it may not prove ſome ominous foretoken 
| of misfortune, to have met with ſuch a miſer as 1 
am. Sidney. 
To W1$SH, v. a. | 
1. To deſire; to long for, 
He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and 
ſhew him the beaſt as dead as he could 2% it. 


| Siducy. 
2. Jo recommend by wiſhing. 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wifh them to a fairer death. Shakfþ, 


3. To imprecate. 
If heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can ib upon thee; 
O let them keep it till thy ſis be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation. Shakſpeare. 
4. To aſk, : b 
communicate the affair to him, and to % his 
alliftance, : Clarendon, 


Wisk. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Longing deſire. | | 
To his %, | 
Beyond his hepe, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. Milton, 
A wiſh is properly the deſire of a man fitting or 
lying ſtill; but an act of the will, is a man of buſi- 
neſs vigorouſſy going about his work. South, 
2. Thing deſired. LN 
What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee ; be aſſur'd, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, ; 


I admire your whig principles of retiftance in 

the ſpirit of the Barcelonlaas: I join in your 205 
for them, | 

WIsHEDLT. adv. [from wifhed.} Ac- 
cording to deſire. Not uſed. 

What could have happened unto him more wiſþ- 
edly, than with his great honour to keep the town 
ſtill. | £Knelles, 

Wi's RER. 2. . [from wiſh, | 
1. One who longs. 


Miſbers and woulders are never good houſehold. 


Proverbs, 


Shakſpeare, 
Wr'sHFUL., adj. [from wiſh and fall, | 


From Scotland am | ſtol'n, even of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with my wi/zful fight, 
| „  Shakſpeare. | 
2. Deſirable ; exciting wiſhes, 1 
Nor could I ſee a ſoile, where e er 1 came, 
More ſweete aud ui. 


neſtly ; with longing. 

Wi'sxET. . J. A baſket, Ainſworth, 

W18P.. /. [wvi/p, Swediſh and old Dutch. ] | 

A ſmall bundle, as of hay or/ſtraw, , 
A wi/p of frau fora ballad. =, Shakſpeare. 


ve 
With lowlineſs majeſtick from her ſeat, 


7 


Thy 20% b, exaly to thy heart's deſire. Milton. 
3. Deſire expreſſed. 
Shame come to Romeo! a 
— Bliſter'd be thy tongue 
For ſuch a wwi/b ! | Shakſpeare, 


And grace, that won who ſaw to wi/h her ſtay, | 


— 


: 


Pope. | 


| Chapmgn, 85 
Wis eg ULLY, adv. [from wwifhful.] l ö 
| | Iz. Sentiments produced by 


WIT 
A gentleman would faſt five days, without meats 
bread, or drink; but the ſame uſed to have conti- 
nually a great wi/p of herbs that he ſmelled on 
and amongſt thoſe ſome eſculent herb of ſtrong (cents 


as onions. Bacon. 
ewsy who their whole wealth can lay 
In a ſmall baſket, on a wiſp of hay. Dryden. 


Wisr. The pret. and Part. of avis, 
W1'sTFUL. adj. 
1. Attentive ; earneſt ; full of thought. 
Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou ſo uu ſeem ? 
There's ſorrow in thy look. Gays 
2. It is uſed by Swif?, as it ſeems, for 
wiſhful ; though it may mean earneſt, 


eapers . 
Fitting up one of my ſaſhes, I caſt many a wi/?ful 
melancholy look towards the ſea, Swift, 


WH'STFULLY, adv, 


tentively ;- earneſtly. | 
Wich that he fell again to pry | 
Through perſpective more wi/ſifully, Hudiòrat. 
W1'sTLY. adv, | from wie.] Attentively 
earneſtly, | 
Speaking it, he wifly look'd on me; | 
As who ſhall ſay, I would thou wert the man. 


oY bakſpeares 


This word is now only uſed in the phraſe 


to wit, that is to ſay, 
There is an officer, to 2077, the ſheriff of the ſhire, 
whoſe office it is to walk up and down his bailiwick, 
Spenſer, 
Yet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengihleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, a 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave; 
As witting I no other comfort have. Shakſpeares 


WIT, 2. /. [fr gepir, Saxon; from pivan, 
to know, ] 5 6 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental 
faculties; the intellects, This is the 
original ſignification. 3 
Who would ſet his wit to ſo fooliſh a bird? 


The king er father was reputed for 
A prince molt prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgment. SGShak/peare, 

Will puts in practice what the wit deviſeth; 
Will ever acts, and wit contemplates ſtill; 

And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, 
All other virtues daughters are of will. | 

Willis the prince, and wi! the counſellor 
Which doth for common good in councitfit ; 

And when wt is reſolv'd, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis'd by wi. Davies. 
For wit and powꝰr their laſt endeavours bend 
T” outſhine each other. Dryden, 

2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy, 

They never meet, but there's a ſkirmiſh of toit 
between them. — Alas, in our laſt conflict, four of 


man govern'd by one. Shakſpeare, 

Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brained huffs make atheiſm, 
and contempt of religion, the only badge and cha- 
racer of wit, | South, 

And though a tua in thy large bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kildgrkin of wit. Dryden. 

Wit lying moſt in the aſſemblaze of ideas, and 
putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 
wherein can be ſound any reſemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleaſant pictures in the fancy. 
Judgment, on the contrary, lies in ſeparating care- 
tully one from another ideas wherein can be found 


ſimilitude. 2 Locle. 

Could any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and allign ſuch laws? 

If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 

5 Blackmore, 
quickneſs of 
fancy, or by genius; the effect of wit. 

All ſorts of men take a pleaſure td gird at me. 
The brain of this fooliſh compounded clay; man is 
not able to invent any thing that tends more ta 


[| 


* 


[from wiſhful. } At- 


To WIr. v. u. [pican, Saxon.] To know. 


Shakſpeare, © 


his five 20e went halting off, and now is the old 


the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by 


laughter thay wbat I invent, and is invented, on me. 
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55 5. A man of genius, | 


1 
. 


8. {In the plural.] Soundneſs of under. 


\ 


* 5 


and make themſelves the common enemies of man- 


6. Senſe; judgment. 


- "vered me. 


a nd , , 


WI IT 


I am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that 
wit is in other men, © Shakſpeare. 
His works become the frippery of wit. B. Jonſon. 
The Romans made -thoſe times the ſtandard of 
their col, when they ſubdued the world. Sprat. 
The definition of wit is only this, that it is a 
propriety of thoughts and words; or, in other terms, 
and words elegantly adapted to the ſubject. 
ET Dryden. 
Let a lord once but own the happy lines, | 
How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines! 


Pope. 
4. A man of fancy. 


Latemperate 99 will ſpare neither friend nor foe, 


kind, ; L' Eftrange. | 
A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw 
nothing but <virs in a comedy: even his fools were | 
infeQed with the diſeaſe of their author. Dryden. 
I u0o tell them would a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain wir's, that might a hundred tire. 


and Pope, 
' Hence tis a wit, the greateſt word of fame, 


Grows ſuch a common name; 
And wis by our creation they become, 
uſt ſo as titular biſhops made at Rome: 
"Tis not a rule, tis not a jeſt 
Admir'd with laughter at a feaſt, ; | 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain; 
The proofs of it for ever muſt remain. Cowley, 
Searching wits, of more mechanick parts, 
Who grac'd:their age with new-invented arts; 
_ Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath, | 
Th? eſtate which wits inherit after death! | 
Eaſe, health, and life for this they muſt reſignz 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! 
The great man's curſe without the gain endure; 
Be envy'd, wretched ; and be flatter'd, poor. Pope. 
—_— but a genius can a genius fit; 


A wit herſelf, Amelia weds a wit, 


PRI PP CE" 


Strong was their plot, | | 

Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not: 
Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wit, _- 

| 4 Daniel. 

Come, leave the loathed tage, 5 
And this more loathſome age; _ 1 
Where pride and impudence, in faction knit. 
Vſurp the chair of vf. Ben Fonſon. 

Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wane, 
He wants not *ait the danger to decline. Dryden. 


7. Faculty of the mind. . 
Ik our wits run the wildgooſe-chace, I have done; 
- for thou haſt more of the wildgoaſe in one of thy 


wits, than 1 have in my whole five. Shakfpeare. 


— 


\ Randing ; intellect not crazed ; ſound 
1 e 


PESO . 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my liſe: 
I yzbe grief bath craz d my wits. . Sbakſpeare. 
Are his 3vits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 

1 : s Shatfpeare. 
Sound flexp cometh of moderate eating ; he | 
riſeth early, and his wits are with bim: but the 
pain of watching, and ch6ter, and pangs of the belly, 
are with an unſatiable man. Eccelefiaſfticus. | 
No man in his wits can make any doubt, he- 
ther there be ſuch things as motion, and ſenſation, | 
And continuity of bodies. Wilkins. 
Wickedneſs is voluntary frenzy, and every ſinner 
does more extravagant things than any man that is 
crazed, and out of his wits, only that he knows 
- better what he does. | Tilkiſen. 


No man in his wits can ſeriouſly think that his 


don ſoul bath exiſted from all exernity. "Bentley. 


9. Contrivance ; ſtratagem; power of ex- 
_ + -pedients ; invention; ingenuity. 


How can it chuſe but b 
wits end? how can it chuſe but vex and amaze 
them? "Neb _ + © Hooker, * 
I was like to be apprehended for the witch of | 
Frainford ; but that 2 Argen cnc 
* counterfeiting the action of an old woman, deli- 
counterfeiting the ac 8 


the ſimple to their 


- we ” 


Young. | 


wiT 


 Slelghts for his /s and ſubtlety proceed. 


Milton. 


The neighbourhood were at their ' end, to 


conſider what would be the iſſue. 


WITCH. 3. piece, Saxon, ] 


L' Eftrange. 


1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 
Wiſe judges have preſcribed, that men may not 
raſhly believe the confeſſions of toi ches, nor the evi- 


dence againſt them, 


ready to impute accidents to witchcraft. 


For the witches themſelves 
are imaginative; and people are credulous, and 


Bacom, 


View the ruder 2vi:cb, the conjurer by root, and 


has ſhe not ſtore of ignorance, and zeal 


The night-hag comes to dance 


miſchief? 
Holyday. 


With Lapland voltches, while the lab'ring moon 


Eclipſes at their charms, 


Milton. 


When | conſider whether there are ſuch perſons 
as witches, my mind is divided: I believe in gene- 
ral that there is ſuch a thing as witchcraft, but can 
give no credit to any particular inſtances of it, 


ectator. 


| 5 
2. [from pic, Sax.] A winding — | 
bank 


” Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ſee; 


Nor holy buſh, nor briar, nor winding witch. 


To WiTcn. v. 4. [from the nou 
bewitch; to enchant, 
Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 


Spenſer, 
n.] To 


And honour's ſuit, my vowed days do ſpend, 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, 
With which weak men thou witchef, to attend. 


| | Spenſer, | 
"Tis now the very wvitching time of night, 
When church-yards yawo. Shakſpeare. 


I' witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks, 


ET iS  Shakſpeare, 
W1/rcacRraArrT. 2. /. [witch and craf?.] 


1. The practices of witc 


People are credulous, and ready to impute acci- | 


dents and natural operations to witcherafr. 


2. Power more than natural. 


Bacon, 


Urania name, whoſe force he knew ſo well, 


| He quickly knew what witchcraft gave 


the blow. 
Sidney. 


Have not ſome of learning and gravity thought 
themſelves wife, in thinking witchcraft rather a 


- miſtake than a crime ? 
| If you cannot 


Helyday.. 


Bar his acceſs to the king, never attem 
eee 


Any thing on him, for he hath a 29 
Over the king in 's tongue. 


Shakſpeare, 


What ſubtile witchcraft man conſtrains 


To change his pleaſure into pains ? 


chantment. 


Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not alto- 
gether deceit, they call charming of beaſts and 


Great Comus ! 


Deep fkill'd in all bis mother's witcherless 
: | © Milton. 


W1'TCRACKER, 2. . [wit and 


A joker; one who breaks a jeſt. 
A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of 
my humour; doſt thou think I care for a ſatire or 


an epigram ? Shakſpeare, 
Wr'TCRAFT, #./. [it and craft.] Con- 
trivance; invention. Obſolete. 


He was no body that could not hammer out of | 
his name an invention by this wircraft, and picture 


it accordingly. Camden. 
To Wire; v. 4. [piran, Sax.] To blame; 
to reproach. | 5 15 
Tue palmer *gan moſt bitterly 


Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light 


cracker, 


Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 


Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly wife, 


She turn'd her boat about. | 
Wirz. z;./; {from the verb.] 
teproach. s 
Wirn. prepofit. pid, Saxon, } 
1. By: noting the cauſe. _ 


— 


Spenſer. 
Blame ; 


| Spenſer, 


birds. 
Raleigh. | 


43 


WIT 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, Fob 
As true as ficel, as plantage to the moon. 


Shak : 
With thy pow'rful blaſt, —_ 


Heat apace, and cool as faſt. Carex, 


| 


28 


+ 


| Denham. 
W1'TCHeRY, 2. /. [from witch, ] En. 


| 


i 


3. Noting the inftrument, 


| 


They adhered to John, their deprived bifho 
and could not be charmed with the fintſhip of any 
ſecond biſhop, during his life. Lefty, 

Hith ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 

With wounds much harder to be ſeen than born. 

- 7 - Rowe, 
2. Noting the means. 

Rude and unpoliſhed are all operations of the 


ſoul in their beginnings, before they are cultivated 
ith art and ſtudy. | . Dryden. 


Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 
And ſweeps, with healthy wings, the rank polluted 
ſkies. . Rowe. 
By perflations with large bellows, miners give 
motion to the air, Woodward, 
4. On the fide of; for: noting confede. 
racy or favour, 1 


Fear not, for I am with thee. Genefis, 


F. In oppoſition to; in competition or 


contelt, 1 5 
| I do conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly u thy love, 
As ever gainſt thy valour. Shakſpeare, 
He (ball lie wv/4 any friar in Spain, Dryden, 
6. Noting compariſon, 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? 
IP 1 i WTR Sandy. 
7. In ſociety: noting connexion. 5 
\ God gave man a ſoul that ſhould live for ever, 
although the body be deſtroyed; and thoſe who 
were good ſhould be.witb him, Stilling fleet, 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou 'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſing fellow ; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living wich thee, nor without thee. 
Te 18 3 Tailer, 
8, In company of. 
At the inſtant that your meſſenger came, in lov- 
ing viſitation was with me a young doctor from 
Rome. „ Sballſpeare. 
9. In appendage: noting conſequence or 
concomĩtance. 
Men might know the perſons who had a right te 
regal power, and with it to their obedience. 


| 3 Locke. 
10. In mutual dealing. 1 
I will buy wvith you, ſell 275 you, talk 215 
Jou, walk zuith you, and fo following ; but 1 will 
not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray <vith 
you, 5 Sbaßſpeare. 
11. Noting confidence: as, I truft you with 
all my fecrets 5 or, I tri all my ſecrets 
with you, ASS) 2 
12. In partnerſhip, 


Y * 


Though Jove himſelf no leſs content would be, 
To part his throne and ſhare his heaven 4vith oe. 
| * * 8 . . 
13. Noting connexion, | 
Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, 
Nor twiſt our fortunes wvith your ſinking fate. 
| = 


14. Immediately after. +. 3 
With that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe ſpake of 


her father Cremes, the would hide no truth from 
me. Sidney, 


With-that, he crawled out of his neſt, 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs, 


Ia falling, both an equal fortune tried; 
| Would fortune for my tall ſo well provide! 
_ With this he pointed to his face; and ſhow'd 
His hands and all his habit ſmear'd with blood. 
With that the god his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt'riog lips this meſſage falls. 
105.5 50738 4% 1 | Garth, 
15. Among. 792 2 r 
Jaſper duke of Bedford, whom the king uſed to 
employ with the firſt in his wars, was theo 7 m 


8 5 = 


F. at ry Queen. 


ap?” 


Mb her they flouriſh'd, and 40ith her they 


VII 


Tragedy was originally, with the antients, a piece | 


of religious worſhip. Rymer. 
Immortal powers the term of conſcience know, 
But intereſt is her name wb men below. 


16. Upon. | 
Such arguments had invincible force 2v77h thoſe 
pagan philoſophers who became chriſtians, Addiſon. 


den, 


17. In conſent ; noting parity of ſtate, 


See where on earth the flow'ry glories lie ! 
die. 


Pope. 


138. This prepoſition might perhaps be ex. 


emplified in many more relations, for its 
uſe is very frequent, and therefore very 
lax- and various. With and by it is not 
always eaſy to diſtinguiſh, nor perhaps is 
any diſtinction always obſerved. Wh 
ſeems rather to denote an inſtrument, and 
by a cauſe : thus, he killed his enemy with 
a ſword, but he died by an ara. The 
arrow is conſidered rather as a cauſe, as 
there is no mention of an agent, If the 
agent be more remote, by is uſed; as, 
_ the vermin which be nl not kill with 
Bis gun, he killed by poiſon if theſe two 
prepoſitions be tranſpoſed, the ſentence, 
though equally intelligible, will be leſs 
agreeable to the common modes of 
ſpeech. 


19. With, in compoſition, fignifies oppoſi- 
tion or privation ; except al. 
A preſent natural good may be parted ut, upon 
a profitable expectation of a future moral good. 
| Wilkins, 
WirTna't, adv. [with and all.) 
1. Along with the reſt ; likewiſe ; at the 


ſame time, 
Yet it muſt be wwi/7ha/ confidered, that the greateſt 
- part of the world are they which be fartheft from 
rſection. Hooker, 
How well fupplied with noble counſellors ! 
How modeſt in exception, and 01h 
How terrrible in conſtant reſolution! Shakſpeare. 
The one contains my picture, prince; ; 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours 4vithal, 
Jags Shakſpeare. 
This that prince did not tranſmit as a power, to 
make conqueſt, but as a retinue for his ſon ; and, 
withal, to enable him to recover ſome part of Uliter, 
5 | Davies, 
The river being wholly of freſh water, and fo 
large 2vithel, chilleth the air. Heylin. 


God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew wwithal | 


hair. 
| Milton. 
Tis neceſſãry men ſhould be out of their nonage 
before they can attain to an actual uſe of this prin- 
ciple ; and, evirbal, that they ſhould be ready to 
exert and exerciſe their faculties. Wilkins. 
I cannot, cannot bear; 'tis paſt, *tis done; 
Periſh this impious, this deteſted ſont 
Periſh his fire, and periſh I bal, 
And let the houſe's heir and the hop'd kingdom fall. 
: : R g * . Dryden. 
Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alſo an equal wiſdom to know the juſt 
force and meaſure of every argument to perſuade, 
and withal to look through and Bones all the 
dark corners of the ſoul of man, and to diſcern what 
prevails upon them, and what does nat. South, 


2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where 
we now uſe with, but I think impro- 
perly. . | 
Time brings means to furniſh him wwitha/; 

Lot him but wait th' occaſions as they fall. 

| 4 1 Daniel, 
It is to know what God loves and delights in, and 
1s pleaſed 2o#rba/, and would have us do in order to 

©. our happineſs, Tillotſon. 

We owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the molt 

perfect rule of life that ever the world was acquainted 

e _ 7/5 


How flight the gift was, hung it in my 


| 


— 


f 


WII 


To WITAHDRAW. va. [with and draw 3 | 


from p18, or piðen, Saxon, againſt, and 
draw.) 


1. To take back; to bereave, 
It is not poſſible they ſhould obſerve the one, who 
from the other withdraw unneceilarily obedience. 
Hooker, 
Impoſſible it is that God ſhould wvithdraw his 
preſence from any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance 
of God is infinite, Hooker, 
2. To call away; to make to retire, 
Nauſicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation in- 
troduced, for a mote general praiſe of Ulyſſes. 
Broome. 
To WITHDP RAT w. v. n, To retire; to 
She from her huſband ſoft withdrew. 
At this exceſs of courage all amaz'd, 
The foremoſt of his foes awhile withdraw : 
With ſuch reſpect in enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers ſaw. 
Dryden, 
Duumvir has paſſed the noon of life; but cannot 
withdraw from entertainments which are pardon- 
able only before that ſtage of our being. Tatler, 
WiTtnDrAſwinGROOM. 2. / [withdraw 
and room.] Room behind another room, 


for retirement, 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a withdrawingreom, with a kitchen, 
butteries, and other conveuiencies, is ſufficient. 


Mortimer. 
WI“r HE. 2. / 


1. A willow twig. 
An Iriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a with, and not a halter, becauſe it 
had been ſo uſed with former rebels, Bacon, 
There let him lie 
Till 1, of cup- up oſiers, did imply _ 
A with, a fathome long, with which his feete 
I made together in a ſure league meete. Chapman. 
2. A band, properly a band of twigs, 
[pir de ſignifies a band.] 
Theſe cords and wwythes will hold men's con- 
ö fciences, when force attends and twiſts them. 
King Charles, 
: Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, wwyrbes 
for faggots. Mortimer. 


To WITH ER. v. #, [epi ðenod, Saxon, 
dry, faded.] 
1, To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up, 
That which is of God we defend, to the utter- 


moſt of that ability which he hath given: that 
which is otherwiſe, let it wither even in the root 


Milton, 


from whence it hath ſprung. Fhooker, 
When I have pluck'd thy roſe, 
cannot give it vital growth again | 
It needs mult wither, Shakſpeare, 
It ſhall wither in all the leaves of her ſpring. 
Exekiel. 


The ſoul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt than to 
love; and, like the vine, it withers and dies, if it 
has nothing to embrace. South, 
2. To waſte, or pine away. 5 
Are there fo many left of your own family, that 
laſt branch of it to woher away before its time? 
: Temple. 
3. To loſe or want animal moiſture, 
Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave, 
Now warm in love, ao wit5"ring in the grave. 
Dryden, 
To WI TRHER. v. a. 


1. To make to fade. 


but it wilbereth the graſs, and the flower thereof 
falleth. e | James. 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle, 
for want of animal moiſture, 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom tale ber 
infinite variety. Shakſpeare, 
Look how 1 am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
1s, like a blaſted ſapling, z£itber'd vp, Shakſpeare, 
What are thele, ; | 


So wither'd, ard lo wild ig theiratiire, 


e . 


you ſheuld deſire wholly to reduce it, by ſuffering the 


: 


| 


1 
The ſun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, | 


——— TÄͤ— 


WI I - 


That look bot like th' inhabitants o' th! earth, 


And yet are on 't ? | Shakſpeare, 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will 
change | 
To wither'd, weak, and grey, Milton, 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy t: 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. ; 
W1'THERBAND, #. . A piece of iron 
which is laid under a ſaddle, about four 
fingers above the horſe's withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight that form 
the bow. arrier's Dict. 
W1'THEREDNESS. 2. J. [from withered. ] 
The fate of being withered ; marci- 
dity, 
Water them as ſoon as ſet, till they have recovered 
their wvitheredneſs. Mor imer. 
W1'THERS. 2. /. Is the joining of the 
ſnoulder- bones at the bottom of the neck 
and mane, towards the upper part of the 
ſhoulder, Farrier's Ditt. 
Let the gall'd beaſt wince; | 
We are unwrung in the withers. Shakſpeare, 
Rather than let your maſter take long journies, 
contrive that the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his 
withers, | Swift. 
Wi'rzzRwRUNG, The hurt expreſſed by 
abi heraurung ſometimes is cauſed by a 


fit, Eſpecially when the bows are too 
wide ; for, when they are ſo, they bruiſe 
the fleſh againſt the ſpines of the ſecond 
and third vertebrz of the back, which 
forms that prominence that riſes above 
their ſhoulders, Farrier's Die. 
To WITRHHOL D. v. 3. [with and hold.] 
IW:ithheld, or withhalden, pret. and part. 
Spenſer has, for the ſake of rhyme, very 
licentiooſly written withhault, 
1. To reſtrain; to 
hold back, 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent dan- 
ger could cauſe at firſt to withheld itſelf, ſo neitller 
have any practices, ſo many, ſo bloody, following. 
ſinee, been ever able to make weary. Hover. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound; i 
Withhold, O ſovereign prince, your haſty hand 
From knitting W with him. Spenſer. 

; he prince ; 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
And by his mother was perforce withbeld. 
Shakſpeare. 

A great number of ſuits are for abuſive wards; or 
a box on the ear, or other trivial matters, which 
leave no permanent ill effects, but, if our paſſions 
may be with. held from eſtimating them, paſs off 
without making us the worſe, or doing us any pre- 


judice. Kettle well. 
Be care ful to withhold ba 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 
For, though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain, 
| * Dryden; 
Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exert- 
ing that dominion it takes itſelf ta have over an 
part of man, by employing it in, or wwithbelding it 
trom, any particular action. Lacie. 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. | 


What difficulties there are which as yet with. 


1 hope. no indifferent amongſt them will ſcorn or 
refuſe to hear. | 


3. To take away; to refuſe. - +» # 
Soon as Titan 'gan his head-exault, 4 
\And ſoow. again as he his light zwithbault, 


WiTHHO'LDEN, part. paſſ. of aui 
The word keep back, 
formerly due unto God ; for we cannot ſay that any 


deloie. 


5 priman, 


* 
— 


Dryden. 


bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle being un- 


keep from action; to 


old our affent, tili we be further and better fatizfied, 
Hooker, 


Their wicked engines they againſt it bent. Spenſer. 
ſheweth that it was a thing * 
thing is kept back, or withbuldeny that Was nos dus 


4. Not longer ago than. 


« 


by 5. Into the reach of. 


f 6. In the reach of. 


Jo hide his brows ibn the vulgar ſhade; 


WII 


; Wrruno!ven, 1. . [from ID.] 


He who withholds. 
Wirm'x. prep. [pi ðinnan, Saxon] 
1. In the inner part of. . 

; Wydo then ſhall blame 
His pefter'd ſenſes to recoil and tart, 

When all that is th him does condemn 
Itſelf for being there? Shakſpeare. 


: 


By this means, not only many helpleſs perſons | 


will be provided for, but a generation of men will be 


bred up, within ourſelves, not perverted by any | | 


other hopes, Sprat. 
Till this be cured by religion, it is as impoſſible 
for a man to be happy, that is, pleaſed and contented 
within himſelf, as it is for a ſick man to be at eaſe. 
N 5 Tilloſſon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loſt hin the 
waters of the lake that one diſcovers nothing hke a 
ſtream, till within about a quarter of a mile from 
Geneva. | | Addiſon, 


2. In the compaſs of ; not beyond: uſed 


both of place and time. 
Next day we ſaw, within a' kenning before us, 
thick-clouds, which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 
A beet-root and-a radiſh-root, which had -all 


- their leaves cut cloſe to the roots, within fix weeks | 
had fair leaves. 


Bacon. 
Moſt birds come to their growth vb a fort- 
night. Bacon, 


Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch 
liking of his perſon, that he reſolyed to make him a 
maſterpiece, "A Watton. 

The invention of art neceſſary or uſeful to human 
life, hath been wvi/bix the knowledge of men. 


Burnet, 


As to infinite ſpace, a man can no more have a | 


1 idea of the greateſt, than he has of the leaſt 
pace. For in this latter, which is more wilhin 


dur comprehenſion, we are capable only of a compa- 


rative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one whereof we have the politive idea, 
1 p 


This, with the green hills and naked rocks within 
the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agreeable con- 
fuſion. | Addiſon, 
Bounding deſires within the line which birth and 
fortune have marked out, is an indiſpenſable duty, 

p XS Altterbury, 
3. Not 2 to any thing external. 
Mere every acti 
drew no con equences after it, we ſhould undoubt- 
'  Edly never err in our choice of good. Loc te. 


_ Within theſe five hours Haſtings liv d 
* Vatainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakſpeare 
. H/ithin theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I ſought in your Corioli walls, \ 
And made what work'l pleas'd. Shakſpeare, 


When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd wvizhin my force, 
Aud bore me headlong with him down the rock. 
| | 925 1 Otway. 
Secure of outward force, within himſelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r ; 
8 Agaioft his will he can receive no harm. Milton. 
I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 
Nor Thall be wanting aught tui my pow'r 
For your relief, Dryden, 
Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 
Both he and ſhe are Rill within my pow'r. 


a ; Dryden. 
7. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drive him on from one 
., lewdneſs to another, no wonder if they rejoice to ſee 
him guilty of all villany. e e, 
8. Not exceeding. . 

Be informed how much your huſband's revenue 


amounts to, and be ſo good a computer as io keep 


... uvithin it. pats > | * Swift, 


9. In the enclofure of, 


No interwoven reeds a garland made, ' 


5 


n But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread. 


* % 
: * 


. 49s We 


on concluded within itſelf, and ; 


8. Not within. | | 
| | When the weather hinders me from taking my 


 Sedentary and wvibin-Joor arts, and delicate 
manufaQtures, that require rather the finger than the 
arm, have a contrariety to a military diſpoſition, 


= Bacon, 
WiTtar'n, adv. 
1. In the inner parts; inwardly ; inter- 
_ nally, Y 
This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 
Of our deſign. Within reſts more of fear, 
More dread of ſad event yet undeſcried. Daniel. 
| Yet ſure, tho? the ſkin : 
Be clos'd without, the wound ſeſters within. 


Carew, 
Death thou haſt ſeen ' 
In his firſt ſhape on man; but many ſhapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave; all diſmal ! yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th* entrance than within. Milton. 
2, In the mind. 

Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your 
excellence; and our ſouls are ſpeaking ſo much 
within, that they deſpiſe all foreign converſation. 

| Dryden. 

Theſe as thy guards from outward harms are ſent; 

Ills from within, thy reaſon muſt prevent. Dryden, 


Writnins!'pe, aduc {within and de.] 
In the interiour parts. 

The forceps for extracting the ſtone is repreſented 
a little open, that the teeth may be better ſeen with- 
inſide. : | Sharp. 
Wir Hour. prep. [priSuran, Saxon, ] 
1. Not with. 
Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented 
| their deſires, and made their good motives the wards 


of their executors, not without milerable ſucceſs. 
| Hall, 


2, In a ftate of abſence from. | 


— 


| thee, , 
There is naliving wth thee, nor without thee. 
| Tatler. 

3+ In the ſtate of not having. 
; The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that 
ſeedeth upon the mountains; and that without vir- 
tue, from thoſe that feed in the vallies. Bacon, 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and in- 
cloſed* by the Romiſh church, wit bout any inerra- 
ble ground to hold it on. Hammond. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when 
the mind was without thoſe principles; and then 
they will not be ianate, but be' derived from ſome 
other original. -Locke. 


4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 


our reach: but that little ſpot. of ground that lies 
betwixt thoſe two great oceans, this we are to culti- 
vate. 792 : Burnet, 
5. Suppoſing the negation or omiſſion of. 
MPMirbout the ſeparation. of the two monarchies, 
the moſt advantageous terms from the French muſt 
end in our deſtruction, Addiſon. 


6. Not 7 not by the uſe of; not by the 
belp of. | 


from beyond. the ſeas, would be avoided : wiſe men 
will do it without a law; I would there might be 


* 


There is in a manner two ſorts of virgin mercury; 


labour ; the other reg. iring ſome way of extraction 


and ſeparation, though not-ſo high an one as by fire. 
| = Browne 
7. On the outſide of. . 
| Without the gate 


* 


Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſers rein. 


diverſions without doors, I frequently make a little 
party with ſelect friends. * Addiſon, 
With exemption from. a | 
The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that 
the Iriſhry might not be naturalized without damage 
© to themſelves or the crown, Davies, 
Happineſs under this view ever) one conſtantly 


4 


Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about | 


| 


Eternity, before the world and after, is without | 


Exceſs of diet, in coſtly. meats and drinks fetched |. 


a law to reſtrain fools, . - | Bacon. | 


e 


f he can lock upon without defire, paſs by, and be 


content without, Locke, 
WIrRHO OU r. adv. 
1. Not on the inſide. 


Forming trees and ſhrubs into ſundry ſhapes, is 
done by moulding them within, and cutting them 
without. Bacon, 

Wiſe men uſe ſtudies; for they teach not their 
own uſe; but that is a wiſdom without them, and 
above them, won by obſervation, Bacon, 

Theſe were from without the growing miſeries. 

Milton, 

Having gone as far as they could without, they 

3 to obſerve them within. Ceres. 
2. Out of doors. | 
The reception of light into the body of the build. 
ing was very prompt from without and from within. 
Motton. 
Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter flout; 
Saarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl without. 
X . | K Dryden, 
3. Externally ; not in the mind, | 


WitTno'uT. conjun#, Unleſs; if not; 
except, Not in uſe, except in converſa. 
tion, | 

I find my love ſhall be proved no love, withuue 

I leave to love, being too unfit a veſſel in whom fo 

high thoughts ſhall be engraved. Sldney. 
You will never live to my age, without you kee 

yourſelves in breath with exerciſe, and in heart eh 

Joyfulneſs, Sidney. 


W1THovu'TEN. prep. [pi duxan, Saxon, ] 
Without. Obſolete. 
Her face ſo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 
But heaveoly pourtrait of bright angel's hue, 
Clear as the ſky, withouter blame or blot, 
"Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew. 
Spenſer. 
To W1iTHsTA'ND, v. a. yn and Hand.] 


I To gainſtand; to oppoſe; to refift. 


The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 
ſtriven withal; being, like a mighty beaſt, ſooner 
tamed with following, than overthrown by with- 
ſanding, »  Siquey. 

The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith-ye 
have with/t2od the received orders of this e 
was the firſt thing which cauſed me to enter into 
conſideration, whether every chriſtian man, fearing 
God, ſtand bound to join with you. Hooker, 
It is our frailty that in many things we all do 

amiſs, but a virtue that we would do amiſs in no- 
thing, and a teſtimony of that virtue, that when 
we pray that what occaſion of ſin ſoever do offer it- 
A may be ſtrengthened from above to with- 
and it. 

They ſoon ſet ſail ; nor now the fates «virhfand; 
Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Elymas withſtood Paul and Barnabas, and 

when Paul fave of Alexander, he hath greatly wwith- 
flood our words, do we think the withftanding 
there was without ſpeaking ? Atterbury. 


WIrRSTAN DBA. z. / [from withfand.] 
An opponent; reſiſting power. 

War may be defined the exerciſe of violence under 
ſovereign command againſt r e z force, 
authority, and reſiſtance being 
thereof. 


Raleig hs 


WIrRwWãIND. 2. /. [corvolvulus, Latin, ] 


the one running out and diſcovering itſelf without | 


2 


An herb. ah | 
Wi'THy. nf. [pid q, Sax.] Willow, 
A tree, 5 
W1'TLEss.' adj, {from wwit.] Wanting 


; thought, ; Ju" I 
Why then ſheuld wwitles man ſo much miſween 
That nothing is but that which he hath ſeen ? 


purſues Other things, acknowledged to be goody! 


Spenſer. 
I have ever lov'd the liſe remov'd; 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 
Where youth, and coſt, and witle/+ brav'ry keeps. 
Ar | © hakſpeare, 
So 't pleas d my deſtiny, 
| Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vain, as uf, and as falſe as they 
Which dwell ip court, Donne. 


oer. | 


eſſential parts 


underſtanding; inconſiderate; wanting 


The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. 


508 £ the of 
He kept us flayes, by which we fitly prove | 
That witlc/« pity breedeth fruitleſs love, Fairfax, 
' The apple's outward form, 
Delectable, the wits ſwain beguiles, 
Pill with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe 
He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Philips 


Wi'TLIinG. z. /. {diminutive of wit.) A} 
. pretender to wit; a man of petty ſmart- | 


. neſs. 

You have taken off the ſenſelefs ridicule which 
for many years the wit/inge of the town have turned 
upon their fathers and mothers, Spefator, 

Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle 

As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile. Pope. 

A beau and wing periſh'd in the throng ; 

One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 
WI TN ESS. 2. /. [pirnepye, Saxon, | 
1. Teſtimony; atteſtation. ; 

The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe ; 

An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs | 

Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek, : 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shakſpeare. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and 

the witneſs of a good conſcience, purſue him with 

any further revenge? _ Shakſpeare. 

If 1 bear witneſs of myſelf, my wirneſs is not 


true. hn. 
May bare falſe 2vitne/7, but their witneſs agreed 
not. Mark. 


Nor was long his wit unconfirm'd. Milton, 
Ve moon and ſtars, bear witneſs to the truth! 
His only crime, if friendihip can offend, 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden. 
Our ſenſes bear wwitze/s to the truth of each 
other's report, concerning the exiftence of ſenſible 
things. Locte. 
2. One who gives teſtimony. 
The king's attorney 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, conſeſſions 
Of diverſe witneſſes. 8 
God is witneſs betwixt me and thee, Cengſis. 
Thy trial chooſe | 
With me, beſt wwitre/5 of thy virtue tried. Milton. 
A fat benefice became a crime, and vie too 
againſt its incumbent, | Decay of Fiety, 
Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee; 
Dryden. 


3. With a WiTtNess, Effectually; to a 
great degree, ſo as to leave ſome laſting 


mark or teſtimony behind, A low 


_ phraſe. Pe 
* Here was a blefling handed out with the firſt pairs 
of animals at their creation , and it had effect with 


a Witneſs, Waedward. | 
Now gall is bitter with a witneſs; 
And love is all delight and ſweetneſs, Prier, 


To Wi1'tTyNEss. v. a, {from the noun.] To 
atteſt; to tell with aſſeveration. 
here ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a-foot. Shabſpeare, 
Though by the father he were hir'd ta this, 
He ne*er could witreſs any touch or kiſs. Donne. 
| Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves; the ſenſible 
in their ſenſibie natures, the reaſonable in their rea- 
ſonable ſouls, Raleigh. 


To Wi'twess. v. n. To bear teſtimony, 
The ſea ſtrave with the winds which ſhould be 
louder, and the ſhrouds of the ſhips, with a ghaſtly 
' Noiſe, to them that were in it wizze//ed that their 
tuin was the wager of the others contention. 
1 — Sidney. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs | 
Moſt truly limn'd and living in your face. Shakſp. 
Witne/s, you ever- burning lights above! 
_ You elements that clip us round about! 
© Hitneſs that here lago now dath give 
The execution of his wit, hands, and heart 
To Othello's ſervice. Sbalſſpeare. 
: 2 ' Lorenzo N 
Shall wirne/s I ſet forth as ſoon as you, Shak/peare. 


| I witneſs to 
The times that brought them in, —Shakſpeare. 


- 


; Vol, II, 


_ 
— 


8 8 


Another beareth witneſs of me, and I know that 
the witneſs which he witney/-1h of me is true. 


ohm. 
The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of the 

deluge in their continent, as Acoſta 2virneſeth, and 

Laet, in the hiſtories of them. Burnet. 
Witneſs, ye heavens ! 1 live not by my fault, 

I trove to have deferv'd the death I ſought, Dryden. 


Lord Falkland <vitre//es for me, that in a book 


there were many ſubjects that I had thought oa for 

the ſtage. Dryden. 
Witneſs for me, ye awful gods! 

I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 

The eldeſt law of nature, \ Rowe,. 


Wi'TNEss. interji, An exclamation ſigni- 
fying that perſon or thing may atteſt it. 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Witneſs, when I was worried with thy peals. 
| Milton. 
Wr'TSNAPPER. 2. J. I wit and ap. ] One 
who affects repartee. 

Go in, ſirrah; bid them prepare for dinner.— 
— That is done, (ir; they have all flomachs.— 
What a whit/napper are you! Shakſpeare, 

W1'TTED. adj. (from wit, ] Having wit: 

as, a quick ized boy. 

W1'TTICISM, 2. /. [from ævitty.] A mean 
attempt at wit, This word Dryden in- 
novated. A mighty witticiſm, pardon 
a new word,% Dryden's preface to the 
State of Innocence, 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt agonies, 
with a witticiſm between his teeth, without any 
regard to ſobriety. and conſcience. L' Eftrange. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and 
witticiſms, all which are below the dignity of 
Nr verſe. Addi ſon. 

Wi'rTiLY. adv. [from avitty.] | 
1. Ingeniouſly ; cunningly ; artfully, 

But is there any other beaſt that lives, 

Who his own harm ſo wiztily contrives? Dryden. 
2. With flight of imagination, 4 

In converſation witiily pleaſant, pleaſantly game- 
ſome. Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never ſaw pen and ink, 
very wittily (aid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that 
that is, is. Shakſpeare. 

Obſtinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch 
as, preſuming on their natural parts, dare deride all 
diligence, and ſeem to mock at the terms when they 
underſtand not the things, think that way to get off 
wittily with their ignorance, Ben Tonſon. 


W1i'TTiNESS. #, /. [from wwitty.] The 
quality of being witty. 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſe in deviſing, his 


pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 
moral wiſeneſs. 


W1'/TTINGLY, adv, [from witting, know- 
ing; piran, Saxon, to weet or know, 
Knowingly ; not ignorantly ; with know- 
ledge ;- by deſign. 

hatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do 
wittingly work and freely z neither are we, accord- 
ing to the manner of natural agents, any way fo 
tied, but that it is in our power to leave things we 
do undone. | : Hooker. 
| Withhold revenge, tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. Shakſp. 
During that dreadful ſiege, every particular acci- 
dent for brevity I evittingly pals over. Kinolles,' 
He knowingly and wit!ingly brought evil into the 
world. More. 
No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furniſhed 
out the means of his own detection. Weſt. 


WI'TTOL. . „ [ pirzol, Saxon, from 


piran, to know.] A man who knows the | 


falſehood of his wife, and ſeems con- 
tented ; a tame cuckold,  *' 

O Mars, for whatdoth ſerve thy armed a? 
To let that wired beaſt conſume in flames 
Thy Venus child. | Sidney, | 

Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer wellz yet they 

are the names of ſiends: but cuckold, wwitto/, the 
devil himſelf hath not ſuch a name, Shat/peate, 


Spenſer. | 


| 


1 
| 


| 


— ot to SIE a 7 9s oe / 


WO. 


The Theban ui tel, when he once deſcries - 
Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice, Chaveland, 
Wi'TTOLLY, a. | from wittel.] Cuck- 
oldly. . | 
The jealous wwi:to/ly knave hath maſſesof money. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Wi'tTyY. adj. [from wvit, | 4 
1. Judicious; ingenious; inventive. 
The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty 
in thy words. FJudiib. 
2. Full of imagination. 
Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets v,, the ma- 
thematick ſubtile. Bacon. 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the wit- 
tic ſayings will be found in a great meaſure the 
iflues of chance. : | South. 
Io gentle verſe the witty told their flame, 
And grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's name, 
Prior. 
3. Sarcaſtick; full of taunts, 
Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully 20, upon 
the women, has given the ladies ample ſatis faction 
by marrying a farmer's daughter. Spectator. 


WITWAL. z. /. [vireo, Lat.] A bird. 
| Ainſavorth. 


Wi'TwoRM. 2. /. [wit and worm.] One 


that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. 
Thus to come forth fo ſuddenly a witworm. 
'Ben Jonſon. 
To Wive. v. z. [from wife.] To marry; 
to take a wife. | | 
Were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas, | 


I come to vive it wealthily in Padua, Shak/peare 


The ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny, Shakſpeare, 

A ſhop of all qualities that man loves woman for ; 
beſides that hook of wiving, fairneſs, which ſtrikes 
the eye. Shakſpeare . 

Deſign or chance makes others vive, 
But nature did this match contrive. 


To W1vE. v. a. 
1, To match to a wife. 
She dying gave it me; 
And hid me, when my fate would have me wviv'd, 
To give it her. : Shakſpeare, 
2. To take for a wife, 
If he have the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould ſhrive me 
than wive me. |  Shakſpeart.. 
Wr'veLY. adv., [from awives, It were 
written more analogically av;ely, that 
1s, wife-like. | Belonging to a wife. 
Baſilius could not abſtain from praiſing Parthenia, 


as the perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and 
wively faithfulneſs. Sidney. 


Wives. z. /. The plural of wife. 
A man of his learning ſhould not fo lightly have 
been carried away with old wives tales, from, ap- 
provance of his own reaſon. Spenſer, 


W1'zaRD, a. . [from wiſe.] A conjurer; 
an inchanter; a he witch. It ha 
bably at firſt a Jaudable meaning. 

Patience, good lady; wizards know their times. 
Shak 
He hearkens after prophecies and Ps os 
And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G; 
And ſays, a wizard told him that by G 
His iſſue difinherited ſhould be, Shakſpeares 
That damn'd wizard, hid in fly diſguiſe, 
For ſo by certain ſigns I knew, had met , 
Already, ere my belt ſpeed could prevent, f 
The aidleſs innocent lady, his with'd prey. Milton, 
f Ty prophecies of wizards d 
ncreas d her terror, and her fall fore told. Va 
The wily wizard muſt be caught, 193 7 


For, unconſtraiu'd, he nothing tells 22 | 


WO. 4. 7 [ a, Saxon, ] | | 
1. Grief; ſorrow; miſery ; calamity, 
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e Woes, b 


Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood: 


a2 thouſand times greater loſs to mankind than the 


"thy, v Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, Shatſpeare. 
.  Wo'gul. 4%. [wo and full] 


WO F | 
| e king is mad. 1 bow ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, | 
+ That 1 ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows! better I were diſtract ; 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my grieſs; 


* 


wrong imaginations, loſe 
The ktowledge of themſelves. "  Shakſpeare. | 
So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, 


That my Woe-weary'd tongue is ſtill, Shakſpeare. 3; 


© Her raſtt hand in evil hour | 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Exe pluck'd, ſhe cat: 
Earth felt the wound; and-nature from her ſeat 

Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe 

That all was loſt. : 


O'er dreary waſtes they weep each other's wo, 


2. It is often uſed in denunciatians, a 2 
or in exclamations of ſorrow, u is ; an- 
_ Clently av0 zvurth; pa punð, Saxon. 
All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience : I 

now, wo is me, do try what love can do. 

#3 | Wa is my heart; 
That poor ſoldier, that fo richly fought, 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 

Stept before ſhields of proof, cannot be found. 
Many of our princes, vo the While! 


rs f ; Shakſpeare. 
_ Happy are they which have been my friends; and 
doe to my lord chief-juſtice, . Shakſpeare. 
Howl ye, wo worth the day. zekiel, 


„ * 
* 


Wo be to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed 
themſelves, Exetiel. 


mo ir me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. 
> 0 ET Toth. Feremiab. | 
He took and laid it by, and wept for 790. 
TC Chapman. 
If God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, 20 
to the world if it were without him: this would be 


r of the ſun. * Tillatfen. 
oe to the vanquiſh'd, woc Dryden. 


3. A denunciation of calamity; a curſe, 
Can there be a'2v0 or curſe in all the ſtores of 


vengeance equal to the malignity of ſuch a practice, 


of which one ſingle inſtance could involve all man- 
.kivd in one confüſioonn? | South |! 


4+ Vo ſeems in phraſes of denunciation or 
imprecation to be a ſubſtantive, and in 
exclamation an adjective; as particularly 
in the following lines, which ſeem im- 
proper and ungrammatical : Cnc 
Moe are we, fir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shakſpeare, 
Woap. #. / (pad, Sax. glaftum, Lat.] A 
- plant cultivated for the diers, who uſe it 


for the foundation of many colours. 
e #43065 Miller. 
Ina times of old, when Britiſh nymphs were known 


To love no foreign faſhions like their own; 
When dreſs was monſtrous, and fig-leaves the mode, 
And quality put on no paint but woad. . Garth, 


Wo'szcon't. adj, [a9 and beggn?,] Loſt in 

wo; ditrhaed in wo; overwhelmed with 
* forrow. F ; 

I S986 08 8 Such a man, 12 Hoa 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 


4 


| | She ell flea thy 2000, viſage. \ Shak 
* Shatſpeare. | ' Nothing more —_ than thoſe wolf ack- | 
— 0 W 1 er . , ll * f * # 
For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient Avalon? Drayton. | pr e Denk. 


Tancted he ſaw his · life's joy ſet at nought, 

© Bo webe gene was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 
Wor r. The obſolete partieiple paſſive from 
eee ee 

A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have W ff, 


: 


1» Sorrowful; afflicted; mourning. , 
The woful, Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, 
| had left her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into 
tue folitary deſerts were full of, Sidney. 


Milten. | 


Sidney. | 


And dauntleſs wo!fdogs ſhake the lion's mane. | 
E: Tickel 


And would have told him half bis Troy was burn'd; | 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. 8 


places thoſe 


| Wolf. 


ö. 

Ho many woful widows left io bow | 

To ſad diſgrace! El Daniel. 
In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 

The woful captive kinſmen are inclos d. Dryden. 


2. Calamitous ; afflictive. 


Wilful extravagance ends in wofu/ want, 


Proverbs, 
O ef day! O day of woe! 
3. Wretched ; paltry; ſorry. 44 
What wwoful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me? 


But let a lord ono own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the ſtyle refines! 


| Pope, 
Wo'ruLLyY. adv. [from wwoful, ] 
1. Sorrow fully; mournfully. 445 


2. Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt, 


He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his con- 
dition, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tribunal, 
- from which there lies no appeal, will find himſelf 
wofully deceived, if he judges of his ſpiritual eſtate 
by any of theſe meaſures, South, 


Wo'rULNESs, 2. ,. (from v.] Miſery ; 
calamity, 


WoLD. . /. Weld, whether fingly or | 
jointly, in the names of places, figuifies' 


à plain open cohntry; from the Saxon 
pold, a plain and a place without wood. 

1 * Gibſon, 

Wold and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler 

or governour; from whence bertwold is a famous 


governour; &thelwwaid a noble governour 3 berwald, | 


and by inverſion wa/dber, a general of an 15 

; 10/08, 
WOLF. Irre Saxon; wolf, Dutch.] 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep ; 


thence any thing ravenous or deſtructive. 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcued is Orleans from the Engliſh wolves. 
NETS Shakfpeare. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, | 
Neceſlity's ſharp pinch. Shakſpeare, 
I wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel's elſe ſubſcrib'd. Shakſpeare. 
2. An eating ulcer. . 3 The 
How dangerous it is in ſenſible things'to uſe meta- 
phorical expreſſions, and what abſurd conceits the 
vulgar will ſwallow in the literals, an example we 
have in our profeſſion, who having called an eating 
. ulcer by the name of wolf, common apprehenſion 
conceives a reality therein. Brown. 
Wo'.xpoG, 2. /. [wolf and dog |] | 
1. A dog of a very large breed kept to 
guard ſheep, 5 | 
The luckleſs prey how treach*rous tumblers gain, 


2A dog ſuppoſed to be bred between a 
dog and wolff. 


* 


| Wo Lis R. adj. [from wolf.] Reſembling 


a wolf in qualities or form. 

Are 0 , bloody, Harv'd, and ravenous. Shak/. 
| I have another daughter, © 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable 
When ſhe hall hear this of thee, with her nails 


A pretence of —_— is . univerſal ſtale to all 
baſe projects; all wolf defigns walk under ſheeps 
| bing: ES 2 — of the Tongue, 


Wo'LrsBANE. 2. / [wolf and bane; aconi- 


| -, zum, Lat.] A poiſonous plant; aconite. 
1. N * Miller. 
_  Wolfsbane is an early flower. Mortimer, 


Wo. F$MILK.:%. . {tithymallus, Latin. 


An herb, + Hinſev. 
Wo'Lv1sn, adj. [from wolves, of wolf; 
wol is more proper. ] Reſembling a 


* 


Pbilips 


2 


are, | 


— 


NOM 

FAY Why in this wolviſh gown do I ftand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick? Shakſpeave, 
My people are grown half wild, they would not 
worry one another ſo in that wolviſh belluine man- 
ner elſe. Heowel/, 
There is a baſe welviſb principle within that i; 

| gratified with auother's miſery. South, 


WOMAN. . . [pixman, pumman, Sax. 
| whence we yet pronounce omar, in the 
plural, evimmen. Skinner and Wallis, 


1. The female of the human race. 
That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. Shai, 
Thou dotard, thou art woman-tir'd, unrooſted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shakſpeare, 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs, 


| Shakſpeare. 
And Abimelech took men ſervants and ume n 
ſervants. : " Geneſis, 


O womar, lovely woman, nature form'd thee 
| To temper man ; we had been brutes without thee. 
| Otway. 
Ceneus a woman once, and once a man; 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryden, 
Momen are made as they themſelves would chuſe, 
+ wie to aſk, too humble to refuſe. Garth .- 
| omen in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres. more delicate, and their 
animal ſpirits more light; vivacity is the gift of 
woman, gravity that of men. Addiſon. 
2, A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 
1 could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me; but by her roman 
I ſent your meſſage. Shakſpeares 
Te WOMAN. wv. a. [from the noun. | To 
make phant like a woman, 
I've felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart 
Can woman me unto t. Sbhalſpeare. 
Wo'MANED. adj. [from ⁊uoman.] Accom- 
panied or united with a woman, 
I do attend here on the general, 
And think it no addition, nor my win, 
To have him ſee me woman d. Sballſpeare. 
WoMANHA'TER. z. / [ woman and hater. 
One that has an averſion for the female 
3 | 
| How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me, of all mankind, 
Againſt the ſex to write a ſatire, 
And brand me for a womanhater ? Swift, 
Wo'MANHEAD. Tz. . from duoman. 
WOMAN ROOSD. The character and 
collective qualities of a woman. Obſo- 
| lete, . h 


Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, _ 


Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, + | 
But. gracious womanbod and gravity. Spenſer, 
There dwells ſweet love and conſtant chaſtity, 
 Vanſpotted faith, and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modeſty, Spenſer, 
f Tis preſent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tel] : 
. © keep me from their than killing loft, ; 
| 9 K hakſpeare, 
When my grave is broke up again. 
| Some ſecond gueſt to entertain z 
For graves have learn'd that womanhead, © 
To be to more than one a be..  *Doxne. 
To Wo'MAN1SE, v. @. [from womar.] To 
emaſculate; to effeminate; to ſoften. 
Proper, but not uſed, 5 | 
 _ This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize 
a man. | | Sidney, 
| Wo'M Ants. adj. [from SR] Suitable 
to a woman; having the qualities of a 
woman; reſembling a woman 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's ap- 
pare), I will be the more womani/b; fince I aſſure 
you there is nothing I deſire more than fully to prove 
' myſelf a man. | boy, y Sidney. 
1 _Zelmane making a 4womani/> habit. to be the 
' armour of her boldneſs, giving up her life to the lips 


þ 
ö 


* 
LY 


Would by her model form their mind. 


WOM 


el Philot lea, humbly beſought her to keep her ſpeech 
awhile within the paradiſe of her miad. Sidney. 
A voice not ſoit, weak, piping, and wemani/h, 
but audible, Rrong, and manlike. Afcham, 
- She then to him theſe 200mani/o words gan ſay, 
'For love of me, leave off, | Spenſer , 
Our fathers minds are dead, 
And we are govern*d with our mothers ſpirits ; 
Our yoke and ſuff rance ſhew us womaniſh, Sa. 
I do not think he fears death; | 
He never was ſo womani/>. Sbalſpeare. 
During his baniſhment, he was fo ſoftened and 
dejected, as he wrote nothing hut a few womar'/h 
epiſtles. 1 
In a ſad look or womani/> complaint. Denham. 
I melt to wowmani}h tears, and if I ſtay, 


1 find my love my courage will betray. Dryden. 
The godlike hero in his breaſt 

Diſdain'd, or was aſham'd to ſhow 5 

So weak, fo wwomaniſh a wo. Dryden. 


WoMAN KIND. z. /. [woman and Lind.] 
The female ſex; the race of women. 
Muſidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the re- 
putation of womankind.. ; Sidney. 
So eaſy is i' appeaſe the ſtormy wind "TEETH 
Of malicy, in the calm of pleaſant womankind. 
| Spenſer. 
Becauſe thou doat'ſt on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch toys. 
| | Milton. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 
But womankind in ills is ever bold, Dryden. 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſexs... 
Any of womarkind but Marcia, happy. Addiſon. 
She advanc'd, that womankind 
Swift. 


Wo'MANLY. adj, [from amn. 
1, Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman 
feminine; not maſculine, 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas! 

Do 1 put up that womar!y de ſence, 

Toſay I'd done no harm ? Shakſpeare. 
She brings your froward wives, 


As priſoners, to her woman!y perſuaſion, Shakſp. 


All will ſpy in thy face 

A bluſhing wwomanly diſcovering grace. Donne. 
Rage choaks my words ; *tis woman!y to | . 
. . ryden. 

Let him be taught to put off all thoſe W airs, 
affected ſmiles, and all the enchanting wwomanly be- 
haviour that has made him the object of his own 
admiration. : Arbuthnot and Pope, 
2. Not childiſh ; not girliſh. 
Young perſons, under a womanly age, are often 
troubled with ſome of the ſame ſymptoms. Arburh, 


Wo'MANLY. adv. [from woman,] In the 
manner of a woman; effeminately. 


WOMB. . / [wamba, Gothick ; pamb, 


Sax. nb, Iflandick, ]. 
2. The place of the fetus in the mother, 
When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only 
ſon of my woms, | Shakfpeare. 
Ne- born children bring not many ideas into the 
world, bating ſome ſaint ideas of hunger and thirſt 
+ "which they may have felt in the womb. Locke. 
{ _  Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
| a | Addiſon. 
2. The place whence any thing is produced. 
he earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involy'd, 
| Milton, 


Appear'd not. | 
YN The word of earth the genial ſeed receives, 
9 . | | Dryden. 
3. Any cavity. | > 5 
An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, N 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb. | 
Addiſon 


cloſe; to breed in ſecret. 
| Not for all the ſun ſees, or 
The cloſe earth wwombe, will I break my oath 
To this my fair below d. 


Wo'ME N. Plural of avoman, 


Him who to worth in women over-truſts, 
WoNn, The preterit and participle paſlive 


Bacon. \ 


To Won. VU 


To WONDER. ov. 5. 


. Conjures the wand'ri 


"ON 


Shakſpeare. | 


WON 


Wompy, adj. ¶ from womb,] Capacious, 


Not in uſe. 


He ' call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpals, aud return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his orduance. Shakſpeare. 


Thus it ſhall befal . 
Milton. 


of abix. f 
All theſe the Parthian | 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch wor, Milton, 
Againſt myſelf I victories have con, 
And by my fatal abſence am undone. Dryden. 
My mother is won over to my fide, but dares not 
mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. ] Spe&tator, 
#. [punian, Saxon; woven, 
To dwell; to live; to have 
Not in uſe. 
Him fortuned 
To come where vile Arcafia does worn. Spenſer, 
Out of the ground uproſe, | 
As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he wont 
In foreſt wild. Milton. 
A people near the northern pole that wor ; 


German. T 
abode. 


Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts hore, 


Fairfax, 


Won. z. /. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; 


habitation. Obſolete, + 
What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
So huge a maſs, and hid from heaven's eye? 
Or where haſt thou thy wwsx, that ſo much gold 
Thou canſ preſerve from wrong and robbery ? 


Ię̃he ſolitary wor 

Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan. 
Beaum. Pſyche. 
eee Sax. 
abonder, Dut.] To be ſtruck with admi- 
ration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo as 
to be aſtoniſhed ; with az, rarely with 

after. 

The want of theſe magazines of victuals I have 


complained of in England, and wondered at in other 
countries. Spenſer. 
His deadly wound was healed : and all the world 
ordered after the beaſt. Revelations. 
No wonder to us, who have converſed with too 
many ſtrange actions, now to evorrd:r at any thing: 


| wonder is from ſurpriſe, and ſurpriſe ceaſes upon 


experience, 85 1 South, 
King Turnus wonder d at the fight renew'd. 


Who can onder that the ſciences have been ſo 
overcharged with inſignificant and doubtful expreſ- 
ſions, capable to make the moſt quick-ſighted little 
the more knowing ? | Locke. 
I could not ſuffcieotly wonder at the intrepidity 
of theſe diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to 
mount and walk upon my body. Swift, 


Wo! x DER. . /. [punbon, Saxon; wonder 
Duich.] e e ; 


1, Admiration aſtoniſhment ; amazement; 


ſurpriſe cauſed by ſomething unuſual or 
unexpected. | 5 

What is he, whoſe griefs 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ; whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 


| og ſtars, and makes them ſtaad 
Like wonder-wounded hearers, Shakſpeare. 
Wander cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable 


poſture of the body; for in wonder the ſpirits fly 
Bacon. 


| 2, Cauſe of wonder $”Y ſtrange thing ; 


not as in fear, but only ſettle, 


* 


ſomething more or greater than can 
cted. SARI . 


, $ 120 Carew. 

Great effects come of induſtry in civil 

and to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 

wonders, ._ Bacon, 
Lo, a wonder ſtrange ! Fe. 

Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſect mall 

Came ſevens, and pairs, ALY 


A 


{ 


Spenſer, 


Dryden. 


| | | their motions, ſhould was i. us 
e Corniſh worder-gatherer deſcribeth the ſame, | 


buſineſs; } 


Mui, | 


WON 
* What woman will you find, 
Though of his age the worder and the fame, 1 
- On whom his leiſure will youchfaſe an ee 
Of fond deſire ? : Milton. 
No worder ſleep from careful lovers flies, 
To bathe himſelf in Sacharifla's eyes; 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to heav'n | 
By ſtriſe and loud impiety was driven. Waller. 
Drawn for your prince, that ſword could wonders 
do: | | 
The better cauſe makes mine the ſharper now. 
| Waller. 
It is no wonder if part of the matter of this diſ- 
eaſe, which fo eaſily adheres to the glands, and 
augments and diſtends them to an unnatural dimen- 
fion, ſhould at length ſtop in the lungs. Blackmore, 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
There Babylon, the evonder of all tongues» 
Milton. 
Ample ſouls among mankind have arrived at that 
prodigious extent of knowledge, which renders them 
the wond:r and glory of the nation where * ve. 
| atts. 
Wo'nDERFUL, adj. [wonder and full.) 
Admirable; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 
I uttered that which I underſtood not, things too 
wonderful for me which 1 knew not, Fob, 
Strange | ' 
Hath been the cauſe, and worderful to hear... 
; | Milton. 


Wo'nDERFUL, adv. To a wonderful de- 


gree. Improperly uſed. 2 
The houſe which I am about to build ſhall be 
wonderful great. on 2 Chronicles, 


Wo'xnDeR FULLY. adv. [from z . 
In a wonderful manner; to a wonderfu 
degree. | 

he pope, knowing himſelf to be unprofitable to 

the chriſtian world, was wonderfully glad to hear 
that there were ſuch echoes of him ſounding in te- 
mote parts. - | Bacon. 
There is ſomething worderfully divine in the aus 

of this pictute. Addiſan. 
If a man out of vanity, or ſrom a deſire of being 

in the faſhion, or in order to paſs for wonderfully 
wiſe, ſhall ſay that Berkley's doctrine is truG, while 
at the ſame time his belief is preciſely the ſame 
with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of his 
hypocriſy. S304 Beattie, 


Wo'NDERMENT, 2. /. [ſrom wonder, ] 
Aſtoniſhment ; amazement, Not in uſe, 
except in low language, | 

When my pen would write her titles true, 
It raviſh'd is with fancy's wonderment, Spenſer, 
Thoſe things which I here ſet down, do naturally 
take the ſenſe, and not reſpe@ petty wonderments, 
. | Bacon. 
The neighbours made a vvor:derment of it, aud 
aſked him what he meant, J. Hſtrange. 

Wo'nDERSTRUCK, adi. auonder and ftrikes] 
Amazed. * 5 

Aſcanius, wonte;/truck to ſee 
That image of his filial piety. 

Wo'/NDER-WORKING, adj {from wonder 
and working, | One that 

| things, lr | 

Wo'xprovus,. adj. This is contracted 
from aworderous, of wonder], 

1. Admirable ; marvellous; ſtrange ; ſur, 
priſing. | 5 3 Tap 

The credit of whoſe virtue reſt with thee ; - 
Wondrous indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. Milton. 
In ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day, - 
Tas und vou how the found an hour to pray. 
6 = 15 . Dryden, 
Feſearehes into the ſprings of natural bodie”, and 
to admire the 
wondrous wiſdom of our Creator in all Sacks 
of nature. _ © Watts, 

2. ¶ Mondfuus is barbarouſly uſed for an 
adverb.] In a ſtrange degree. 9 

From that part where Moſes remembereth the 

giants, begotlen by the ſons of good men upon the 
daughters of the wicked, did they ſteal thule wore 
ee 2 IRAN e 
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| | Wherewith he want to ſoar io high. 


time upwards of its own accord. 


„%%% LON 
1 1 * 4 d of ul 
Jenn great acts of their ancient kings an wot 


ants, | N 
* There is a place deep, wondrous deep, below, 
Which genuine night and horrours do o erflow . 
E ; g f Cowley. 
To ſhun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd ; 
ut wondrous difficult, when once beſet, 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th? in- 
volving net. Dryden. | 
Vou are ſo beautiful, | 
go wondrous fair, you juſtify rebellion, Dryden. 
Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place, Pope. 


Wo'nprovsLy. adv. [from wondrous. | 
1. Toa ſtrange degree, 


My lord led wondroufly to diſcontent, Shakſp. | 


This made Proſerpina 
Make to them the greater ſpeed, | 
For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, 
Which wordrowfly her troubled. Drayton, 
Such doctrines in the pidgeon houſe were taught: 
You need not aſk how wordroufly they wrought, 
: : 5 Dryden. 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Cloe complains, and wondroufy s aggrier . 
1 Granville, 
2. In a ſtrange manner. | 
Then medicines wondroufly compos'd the {kilfull 
| leech applyed. Cbapman. 
To Wowr. © v. 2. I preterit and partici- 
T#+ be WorT, ple wont; punian, Sax. 
gewounens Dut.] To be accuſtomed ; to 
uſe; to be uſed, og 
A yearlyfolemn feaſt ſhe wont to make, 
The day that firſt doth lead the yeat around. Spenſ. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He wonts to work, that none the ſame eſpies. 
ws | 15 Spenſer. | 
Jaſon'the Theſſalian was wort to ſay, that ſome 
thiogs muſt be done unjuſtly, that many thiogs may | 


de done. juſtly, \ 3 acon. 
II.tthis night have dream'd, 

If dream d, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
But of offence and trouble. Milton, 


The eagle's fate and mine are one, | 

Which on the ſhaft that made him die | 
- 'Efpy'd a feather of his own 

Lich he Taller. 


For others that he ſaw perplexed about the manage 
of their difficult affairs, he was wor? to aſk them, 
when they would 12 truſt God, or permit him 
to govern the world? 1 Fell. 

A mother was wont always to indulge ber 
daughters, when any, of them deſired ſquirrels or 
birds, but then they mult keep them well. Zacke, 
Another ſort of ſophiſm is wont to be called an 
imperſect enumeration or falſe induction, when from 


a few roy men infer general theorems. Jas is. 
. 


WONT. . / {from the verb.] Cuſtom ; 
habit; uſe. Out of uſe, „ 
Paſſing their time according to their 20? they 

' awaited for the coming of Phalantus. Sidney, 

Things natural in that regard forget their ordinary 
natural want, that which is heavy mounting ſome- 

. Hooker. 

Tis not his want to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now, Shat/p, 

They are by ſuddeg alarm or watchword to 
Called put to their military motions under (ky or 
covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Roman 

* ont. 725 5 " EY Milton, 

Wo' x' r. A contraction of would not, uſed 

| for will uot. gs $1 ; | 

Won TED. part. adj. [from the verb.] Ac. 

cuſtomed; uſed; uſual: uſed both of 

erſons and things. 
Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, 8 


Again his wonted weapon proved. 
Aga pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 


— 
* 


Pim peace recover'd ſoon, and wonted calm. Milt. | 


The pond-frog- would fain have gotten the other 
n the was worted to the place, and 
would not remove. | L' Efirange. 

Who have no houſe, fit tound where once it was, 

Aud with full eyes each wonted room require; 

Hunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, 
A murther d men walk where they did expire. Dry. | 


1. A large and thiek collection of trees, 


WOO 18 
Wo'/nreowrss. . / [from avonted.] 
State of being accuſtomed ro, Not in 
uſe, | | 
Did I ſee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe that 
pretend to other modes of government, I might ſuſ- 
peR my judgment biaſſed with prejudice or ⁊wonted- 
neſs of opinion. . King Charles, 


Wo'xTLESS, adj. 8 ö.! Unac- 


euſtomed; unuſual. Obſolete. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 
What wontieſt fury doſt thou now inſpire 
Into my feeble breaſt, when full of thee > Spenſer. 


To Woo. v. a, [apogod, courted, Sax, ] 
1. To court; to ſue to for love. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; | 
We ſhould be u, and were not made to 2000. 
Shakfpeare. 
Some lay in dead men's ſculls; and in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As were in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems g 


That weo'd to the ſlimy bottom of the deep, | 


And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 


|  Shakſpeare, 
Fancies and notions he purſues, | 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
| "Each like the Grecian artiſt 20 


The image he himſelf has wrought. Prior. 
| My proud rival woos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. Philips. 


How is the loadſtone, nature's ſubtle pride, 
By the rude iron woo'd, and made a bride ? 
; 7 Cowley, 

Oh _—_— thy reign, fair peace ! from ſhore to 
— ore, 2 - 

Till conqueſt ceaſe, and flay*ry be no more; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves / 

Reap their own fruits, and vu their ſable loves. 

| 1 | * 
2. To court ſolicitouſly; to invite with 
Dimportunity. ö 
Vet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, 
Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears to be; 
If the be wood but by ambaſſador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſee 2 | 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She co and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
* _ great pow'rs which on the earth bear 
©. © 1WAYs . 1 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, gue. 
| avies. 
Sweet bird, that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 

Moft muſical, moſt melancholy ! 5 

Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, 

I' woo to hear thy even- ſong. 


| 


Milton. 


To Woo. w.n. To court; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, and- in a crowd they 
—_ | EE 
Whea true ſelicity is but in two. Dryden. 
Woo. adj. [Wwods, Gothick; pod, Saxon; 
_ ved, Dutch.] Mad; furious; raging. 
Obſolete. . | 


Winds do rage as winds were wood, | 
And cauſe ſpring tides to raiſe great flood, Tuf/er, | 


Coal-black ſteeds yborn of -heiliſh brood, \ 


That on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 

OIL ft TT, | Spenſer, 
Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion wood; 

The banks ate overtiown, when ſtopped is the flood. 

„„ „ Spenſer, 

WOOD. =. /. [pube, Sax. woud, Dutch, ] |} 


4 


The wead- born people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood, Spenſer. 

8 St. Valentine is paſt: . 
Begin theſe wood. birds but to couple now ? ; 
Fa agg Shakſpeare. 

| The ewoods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull: 


There ſpeak and ſtrike. Spakſpeare, 
2 Lightthickens, and the crow KN Es 
Makes wing to the rooky <rood. - Shakfpeare. 


Amongſt his well-grown woods the ſhag-hair'd | 
+  ſatyrs ſtand. | Drayton, 
Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the Wood, 
Then led me trembling through thole dire abodes. 


| Dryden. 


— 


0680 
| Balm bis foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet, 
| | Shakſpeare, 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a 
melted cement, made of pitch, rofin, and W d- 
aſhes, well incorporated, 155 Boyle. 
Having filled it about five inches with throughly 


kindled 2wood-coals, we let it down into the glaſs. 
Boyle, 
Of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable 2weod. Dryden, 


The ſoft-evood turners uſe commonly, Maxon. 

The ſize of faggots and wood-ſtacks differs. 
Mortimer, 

Herrings muſt be ſmoked with wood. Child, 


Woopa'NEMONE. 2. /. A plant. 
Woo'p IND. 12. / akk: Saxon; 
Woolp BINE. I periclymenon, Lat.] Ho- 

ney ſuckle. 

Beatrice, een now 
Couch'd in the w‘ ine coverture. Shalſpeare. 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of wwoodbine and wild 
roſes. | Peacham, 
Woo'pcock. 2. , 9 Sax. flolopax, 
Lat.] , A bird of paſſage with a long 
bill; his food is not known. It is a 

word ludierouſly uſed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve's head and a capon ; 
ſhall I not find a woodeack too? Shakſpeare, 

Soon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears, Cay. 
Woo/ppkrINK. z. . Decoction or infu- 

ſion of medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras. 
The drinking 0 or wooddrinks are very 
uſeful. Fleyer. 
Woo'ped. adj. [from wood, ] Supplied 

with wood. 
Wooded fo, 

It makes a ſpring of all kindes that grow. 

Chapman, 


s + . The lord Strutts have been poſſeſſed of a very 
great landed eſtate, well-conditioned, woeded and 


. watered. 3 
Woo'pen, adj. [from wocd.] 
1. Ligneous; made of wood; timber, 
Like a ſtrutting player. whoſe conceit 
Lies io his hamitring, he doth thiak it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 
Twit his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 
| Shakſpegre, 
They uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore they 
had wonder horſes in their houſes and abroad. 
| Brown, 
Preſs'd with the burden, Cæneus pants for breath; 
And on his lkoulders bears the wooden death, 
| | Dryden, 
The haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon 
a Wooden peg. | 28 Spectator. 
2. Clumſy; awkward, c 5 
I'll win this lady Margaret: for whom? 
Why, for my king ; tuſh, that's a wocden thing, 
. N | Sbalſpeare. 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes 
a very wooden figure on it. Collier, 


Woo/DFRETTER, z. [I teres, Latin.] 
An inſet; a Wwoodworm. Ainſworth, 
Woo'paoLs. 2. J. [word and hole, ] Place 
where wood is laid up, | 
What ſhould I do, or whither turn? amaz'd, 
Confounded to the dark recets I fly 0 12 
Of -voodbole. | Philips, 
Woo'pLanD, . / [word and land.] 
Woods; ground covered with woods. 
This houſhold beaft that us'd the woodland 
grounds, ; : 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, 
As down the ſtream he ſwam. Dryden. 
le that rides poſt through a country, may, from 
the tranſient view, tell how the parts lie; here a 


Arbuthnote 


2, The ſubſtance of trees; timber. / 


and ſavanas in another. Locke, 
By her awak'd, the woodland choir 

To hail the common god prepares; 

And tempts me to reſume the lyce, 5 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs, Fenton 


morals, and there. a tiver j woodland in one part, 


woo 
Here hills and vales, the woadlund and the plain, 


Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again. Pope. 


Woo'pLaRK. 1. / | galerita arborea, Lat.] 


A melodious ſort of wild lark. 


Woo'pLouss. 2. /. [word and louſe,] An 


inſect. 
The millepes or wocdlonſe is a ſmall inſect; it 
has only fourteen pair of ſhort leys; it is a very ſwift 


runner, but it can occaſionally rol! itſelf up into the 


form of a bal}. They are found under old logs of 
wood or large ſtones, or between the bark and wood 
of decayed trees. Hill, 
. Wrap thyſelf up like a woodlonſe, and dieam 
revenge. | Congreve, 
There is an inſect they call a wwood/ofe, 
hat folds up itſelf in itſelf, for a houſe, 

$ round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swift, 


Woo'DMAN. z. /. [wood and Ma. 
ſportſman ; a hunter, 


Theircry being compoſed of ſo well ſorted mouths, | 


that any man would perceive therein ſome kind of 
proportion, but the ſkilful evoodmer did find a mu- 


: nick. Sidney. 
The duke is a better wwoodman than thou takeſt 
"him for, Shakſpeare. 


This is ſome one, like us, night-foundered here, 
Or elſeſome neighbour wodman. Milton. 

So when the <v00dman's toil her cave ſurroupds, 
And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, 
With grief and rage the mother-lion ſtung, 
Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young, Pope, 


Woo'pMONnGER, 2. /. [wood and monger, | 


A woodſeller. 
WoopNi'GHTSHADE. 2. J. [ ſolanum Gl. 
waticum, Lat.] A plant. 


Woo'pnoTs, 2. / Wild mufick, 
Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 
If Jonſon's learned fock be on ; 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, a 
Warble his native woodnotet wild. Milton. 


Woo'pnyMPH. z. J. [wood and nymph, | 


A fabled goddeſs of the woods, 
Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a 2vcodzymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
| Betook her to the groves. Milton, 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The ww00dnympbs, deck'd with daiſies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep. Milton. 
Woopor PER ING. 2. / Wood burnt on 


the altar. h 
We caſt the lots for the woodoffering. Nehemiah 
Woo'ppECKER, 2. /. | word and peck ; picus 


martius, Lat] A bird. : 

I be ſtructure of the tongue of the w, ser is 
very ſingular, whether we look at its great length, 
its bones and muſcles, its incompaſſing parts of the 

neck and head, the better to exert itſelf in length, 
and again to retract it into its cell; and laſtly, whe- 
ther we look at its ſharp, horny, bearded point, and 
the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to ſtab 
and draw little maggots out of wood. Derham, 


Woo'pp1czon, or Voodculver. u. ſ. [pa- | 


lumbes, Lat.] A wild pigeon. 
Woopr oor, 1. J. | aſperula, Latin.] An 
35 _- | Ainſexorth, 
Woops are. », / | 


The froth called woed/are, being like a+ kind of | 


ſage. 

x Bacon. 

Woops EEK E. 2. [word and ſere.] The 

time when there is no ſap in the tree. 
Obſolete. | . 

* From May to October leave cropping, for why, 


In-wweodfeere whatſoever thou croppeſt thall die. 
Tu fer. 


Woo'psorREL, 2. / [oxys, Lat.] A plant. 
8 | Miller. 
Woo pwARD. 7. h [ wood and ward, ] A 
| hes. r 
Woo bpwok NM. 2. J. [from word and auorm, 
Feet, Ll) A worm bred in wood, 
Wo pr. a. [from wod.] 


A 


" dpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and 


4 


1. Abounding with wood. 
Ott in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades * 


Ot 9 Ida's inmoſt grove. 
our times ten days I 've paſs'd 


Milton. 
Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 


Nor taſted, nor had appetite. Milton. 
Diana's woody realms he next invades, 
And croſſes through the conſecrated ſhades. 
: | Addiſon, 
2. Ligneous ; conſiſting of wood. | 
In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are ſo'compounded as to make 
them flexible without joints, and allo elaſtick. 
Grew, 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and 
have nothing woody in them, as graſs and hemlock. 
Locke, 
| 3. Relating to woods; ſylvan. 
With the woody nymphs when ſhe did play. 
Spenſer, 
All the ſatyrs ſcorn their woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they 
find. Spenſer. 
Woo'sr. 2. . [from wwoo.] One who 
courts a woman, 
The wooers moſt are toucht on this oftent, 
To whom are dangers great and imminent. 
Chapman, 
Ariſtippus ſaid, that thoſe that ſtudied particular 
ſciences, and neglected philoſophy, were like Pene- 
lope's wocers, that made love to the waiting woman. 
Bacon, 
Uſurping wooers felt his thund'ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. 
Creeoh, 


— 


Woo. 2. /. [from avove.] 
1. The ſet of threads that er oſſes the warp; 
the weft. c 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or 


tranſverſe, as in the warp and the woof of textile, is 
more inward or more outward, Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth. 

A veſt of purple flow'd, 7 
Iris had dipp'd the woof. Milton. 

I mutt put off 

Theſe my ſky-robes, — out of Iris? woof. 
Milton. 


To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of ſofteſt *v29f, is bright Alcippe's care. 
Waoo'tNGLy. adv. from aging. 
ſingly ; ſo as to invite ſtay, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells woorrgly here. Shakſpeare,, 


WOOL. 3. /. [pul, Sax. wollen, Dutch. 


Pope, 
Plea- 


woven into cloth. 
A gown made of the fineſt 209, 


Which from our pretty lambs we pull; „ 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Raleigh. 


Concerning their complaint for price of v00/, 
he would give orders that his commiſſioners (ſhould 
; Cauſe clothiers to take woo, paying only two parts 
of the price. ayward, 

Struthium is a root uſed by the i- dreſſers. 


Arbuthnot, 
2. Any ſhort thick hair, f | 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
NMool of bat aud tongue of dog. Shakſpeare. 


Woo'LFEL. z. . [ww and .] Skin 
not ſtripped of the wool. 

Wool and zucoſſeli were ever of little value in this 
kingdom. | Davies. 
 Woo'LuEN. ad;, e e Made of 

wool not finely dreſſed, and thence uſed 

likewiſe for any thing coarfe : it is like- 
wiſe yſed in general for made of wool, as 
dillin® from linen, | | | 


— 


| Il was wont 
To call them oo{lex vaſſals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shakſpeaxe, 
could not endure a huſbard with a beard on his 
face: | had rather lie in woollen, Shak ſpeare. 


| Woolka Cloth will tentet, linen ſcarcely, bacon, 


: e oak 


a 
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1. The fleece of ſheep; that which is 


| 


1 


W OR 


1 At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 


Spite of his woolen * 
Woo'tLEN. 2. /. Cloth made of wool, 
His breeches were of rugged wollen, | 
And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. Hudibrats 
Odious ! in wool/en ! *rwould a ſaint provoke} 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs * | 
ea 
He is a bel-eſprit and a voo/{en-draper, Swift, 
Woo'lLy. adj. [from wool, ] | 


1. Clothed with wool. 
When the work of generation was 
Between theſe wo breeders, 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 
: Shakſpeares 
2, Conſiſting of wool. 
_ few, by temp'rance taught, approaching. 
ow, f 
To diſtant fate by eaſy journeys go: 
Gently they lay em down, as ev'ning ſheep 
On their own 2 fleeces ſoftly ſleep, Dryden s 
3. Reſembling wopl. 
What ſignifies 5 
My fleece of woslly hair, that now uncurls? 


| Shafkſpeare, 
Nothing profits more Yi | 


Than frequent ſnows: Oh may'ſt thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the weclly rain, 
Nutritious ! | Philips. 
Woo'L Ack. n. . [v, pack, and 
Woollsack. Jack. 
1. A bag of wool;. a bundle of wool... 
2. The ſcat of the judges in the houſe of 
lords. 
At bar abufive, on the bench unable, 
Kaave on the v,, fop at council- table. 
. 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where lay men guide 
With the tame woofpack clergy by their fide. 
| Cleaveland; 
Woo'.warD, adv. [wwoland ward.] In- 
| wool, Not uſed. * | | 
I have no ſhirt ; I go woolward for penance. 
Sha care. 
Wooe, 2. J. [rubicilla, Lat.] A bir 


Woods. . / [algay Lat.] Sea-weed, An 
herh. f 
WORD. 2. J. [popd; Sax. ard, Dutch, ] 
1. A ſingle part of ſpeech. 
If you ſpeak three words, it will three times re- 
port you the three words. Bacon. 
As conceptions ate the images of things to the 
mind within itſelf, ſo are werds or names the marks 
of thoſe conceptious to the minds of them we con- 
verſe with. Ed 


- Words, there muſt be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, 

and jargon, | e, 

me N who reads not, and but ſcans and 
ells, | F 

Fach LY catcher that lives on ſyllables, Pope, 
2, A ſhort diſcourſe, | 92 

Shali 1 vouchſafe your warſhip a ward or two? 
— Two thouſand, and 1 '11 vouchſafe thee the hears 


| 0; ing. Shak care, - 
| A word, Lncition, Mou, 
How he receiv d you, Shakfpeare. . 


tion, anfwer all thy wants, and, in a word, never 

leave the. | South. 
In a werd, the goſpel deſcribes Gd to us in all 

reſpects ſuch a one as we would wiſn him to be. 


Tulolſan. 
3. Talk; diſcourſe. Watt | 
Why (hould calamity be full of words F—— — 
Let them have ſcope ; though what they do ime 
part 5 FE, 
Help aothiog elſe, yet they do eaſe the- heart. 
Sha arts 


lions, and rid to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch 
words as were proper to the occation, Clarendon, 
If you diſlike the play, | 5 


. 
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| South, . 
Amongſt men who confound their ideas with - 


A friend who ſhall own thee in thy loweſt condi= 


He commanded the men to be ranged in batta- 


Pray make no Word on 't bil the ſecopd day | f 
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10. Affirmation. | \ | 
; Every perſon has enough to do to work out his 


- 


| tions, I hope it will be imputed to the long diſuſe. 


— LG 
$* .Language ; orat expreſſion .; living. 
ſpeech. . 
Hound you no diſpleaſure by 1vord ot counte- 
I u write thee a challenge, or I Il deliver thy in- 


Ain their revenges. 


7 ſame light for every man to judge. 
- 31, Scripture ; word of God, 


_  cere 
6.2, 


| | „ | f = 9, on. 
” _Wo'xpr. a. [from word, Verboſe; 
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Or third be paſt; for-we would have you know it, 


. Ceaſe this contention : be thy words ſevere, _ . 
Sharp as he merits; but the (word forbzar. 


Dryden | 


AI wordi are ſometimes to be ufed, they ought to 
be grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill,. or 
unbecomingneſs of the faults. © +7 pak. | 


If L appear a little wword-bound in my firſt ſolu- 


of ſpeech. _ 
4 Diſpute ; verbal contention, 
In. argument upon a caſe, 
Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me. 
Shakſprare 


Spectalor. 


nance? Shakſpeare. . 


. dignatron'10him by werd of mouth. Shakſpeare. 
Why ſhould the write to Edmund? Might not 


| you 
_ "Tranſport her purpoſes by ward? Sbalſpeare. 
An eaſy way, by word of mouth communicated 


„ me. Boyle. 
5. Promiſe. 


ö 


-Obey thy patente, keep thy word juſtly, ſwear | 
not. Sha 


POE kſpeare, 
. | take your princely word for theſe redteſſes.— 
EI give-it you, and will maiatain-my. word. 


All of them ſtout and hard p 
.-vords, treacherous in their practi 


Shak/peare. |. 


e, falſe of their 
and mereileſs 
| Heylin. 
The duke ſhall wield his conqu' ring ſword, 
The king. mall paſs bis honeſt word, =-Dryden.. 
7. Si nal token; Alen, Th. 
| Zvery ſoldier kill his priſoners; 
Give the nnd ee eee. 
8. Account; tidings ; meſſage, 
Brigg me word thither _ 
How the world goes, that to the pace of? 
1 * on my journey. Shakſpeare. 
Too optick nerves ſhe ties, 1 
Like ſpectacles, acroſs the eyes; 
By which the ſpirits bring her ord, 
Whene'er the balls are fix d or ſtirr'd. 
9. Declaration; purpoſe expreſſed. 
I know you brave, and take you at your word ; 
That preſent ſervice, which you vaunt, afford. 


own falvation; which, if we will take the apoftle's. 
ru, is to be done with fear and trembling. + 
| | | | Decay of Piety, 
I debre not the reader ſhould take my word, and 
«therefore I will ſet two of their diſcourſes in the 
Dryden. 


They ſay this church of England neither hath 

_ the word purely preached, nor the ſacraments fin- 

e n Whitgift. 

- able Trinity. A ſcripture term, 

Thou.my ord, begotten ſon, by thee 
This I perform. e 


_ Joes worſe than beat her. L' Eftrange. 


To Worp., wv. a, To expreſs in proper | 


words. | | 
Whether his extemporary wording might not be 
a deſect. | 


| his charge againſt approaching trial. . 
© Whether 1 have improved theſe fables or no, in 


the wording or meaning of them, the book mut 


and or fall to itſelf.  L'Eftrange. 
Tue apology for the king is the ſame, but ce 
wich greater deference to that great 25 


| 


| 


4 


Prior. \ 


Dryden. | 


4 


þ 


| 


6. To operate; to have effect. 


he ſecond perſon of the ever ador- 
| Iu. Milton. | 
Fo Worv. v. z. [from the noun.] To | 
_ diſpute, q „„ 
Al that defornde not w word it with 2 threw, | 


Fell. 
Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid Harriſon | 
bf the bleſſed king, upon the wording and drawing 


* 
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a Thocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he 
Tue loſs will fall on vs, not on the poet. Denham. | 


was making. magnificent ſpeech full of vain pro- 


it has all the pomp imaginable in its branches, leaves, 
and height; but it bears no fruit. SpeRatcr. 
| We need not laviſh hours in wordy periods, 
As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips. 
Intemp'rate rage, a wwordy war, began. -Pope. 
Wore. The preterit of wear. 
This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 


My wife, the kindeſt, deateſt, and the true 


That ever tore the name. Rowe. 


To WORK. v. ». pret. 2wrked, or wrought, | 


[ n ras Saxon; werken, Dutch, | 
1. To labour; to travail; to toil. 
\Good Kent, how ſhail I live and work 
To match thy goodaeſs? life will be too hort. 


Exodus, 
Whether we work or play, or ſleep or wake, 
Our life doth paſs, and with time's wings doth fly. 


| Davies. 


2. To be in action; to be in motion. 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes, _ 
When for fame's ſake 8 
We bend to chat the workirg of the heart. 
| - Shakſpeare, 
In Morat your hopes a crown deſign d, 
Aud all the woman work'd within your mind. 


| Dryden. 
3. To act; to carry on operations. 
Our better part remains, AN 
To work in cloſe deſign. Milton. 
4. To operate as a manufacturer. 
They that 09rk in fine flax. ; 


5. To ferment. 


fume and inflame leſs, | Bacon, 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the 
wor ling of beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it vor&eth, before it 


it will make a ſovereign drink for melancholy. 


ACONs 


- 


With ſome other buſineſs put the king 
From theſe ſad thoughts that work too much upon 
him. | | Shakſpeare. 
All things work together for good. to them that 
love God. PY Namn. 
Gravity worketb weakly, both far from the 
earth, and alfo within the earth. Bacon. 
Although the ſame tribute laid by conſent, or by 
impoſing, be all one to the purſe, yet it works di- 
verſely on the courage: no people overcharged with 
tribute is fit for empire. - Bacon. 
Theſe poſitive undertakings wrought upon many 
to think that this opportunity ſhould not be loſt- 


Nor number nor example with him wrought © 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind. 
: f Milton. 
We ſee the workings of gratitude in the Iſraelites. 


Odjects of pity, when the cauſe is new, 
Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd.” 


Poiſon will everk againſt the ſtars : beware, 
For ev'ry meal an antjdote prepare. Dryden, jun. 


. 
- 


conſider his temper of mind, Locke, 
This ſo wrought upon the child, th& afterwards 

he defired to be taught. | Locke. 
_ Humours and manners work more in the meaner 
ſort than with the nobility. © Addiſon. 
The ibibaboca is a {foot round, and three yards 
and a half long; his colours are white, black, and 
red: of all ſerpents his bite is the moſt pernicious, 
t worketh the loweſt. Grew. 


7. To obtain b diligence. | be 
7 „ Without the king's aſſent 
| - You wrought to be a legate, Shakſpeare, 


8. To act internally; to operate as a purge, 


or other phyfick. 


=_ 


\ 


1 


When this reverence begins to work in him, next 


miſes, ſaid, I now tix my eyes upon acypreſs-tree : 


—_— 


D 


| 


And that aTleeve embroider'd by his love. Dr yien, y ö . 
9. To act as on a ſubject. - 


5 Sbalſpeare. 
| Go and rk ; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you- | 


Taiab,. | 


; Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſub. | 
ſtances, while they work, which may make theta _ 


be tunned, the burrage be often changed with freſh, | 


- Clarendon. | 


2. To bring by action into any ſtate. 


4 
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My medicine, work ! thus credulous fools are caught. 
| T4 , . Shakfpeare. 
I ſhould have doubted the operations of antimony, 
where.ſuch a potion could not work, Brown, 
Tris benign, nor-far from the nature of aliment, 
into which, upon defect of working, it is oft times 
converted. * ö Brown, 
Molt purges heat a little; and all of them <br 
beſt, that is, cauſe the blood ſo to do, as do terment< 
ing liquors, in warm weather, or in a warm room. 
Grew, 
Let it be pain of body or diſtreſs of mind, there 's 
matter yet left for philoſophy and conſtancy to 0 
L' Eftrange. 


upon ; but then it often puzzles the reader with the 
4ntricacy of its notions. Addiſon. 

The predictions Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating to 
his death, too n. uch affected and. worked on his 


imagination. Swift, 
10. To make way, | 
Body ſhall up to ſpirit 2vork. Milton. 


Who would truſt chance, fince all men have the 
ſeeds 


Of good and ill, which ſhould work upward firſt ? 
l | TED Dryden, 
11. To be toſſed or agitated. - + 0 
Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 
Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves. 
Addiſon, 
To Wokx. v. &. pret, and part, paſſive 
worked or wrought. © 
1. To labour; to manufacture; to form 
by labour. | LP CP 
He could have told them of two or three gold 
mines, and a ſilver mine, and given the reaſon why 
they forbare to work them at that time, and when 
9 left off from 2vorking them. Raleigh. 
he chaos, by the Divine power, was wrought 


© habitable earth. Burnet. 
This mint is to Werk off part of the metals found 
in the neighbouring mountains. Addiſon. 


The young men acknowledged in love-letters, 
ſealed with a particular wax, with certain enchant- 
ing words wraught upon the ſeals, that they died 

. 5 aller. 

They now begin to work the wond*rous frame, 

To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. 
| | 5 Blackmore, 

The induſtry of the people works up all their na- 

tive commodities to the laſt degree of manufacture. 
Swift. 


So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with tains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Mord itſelſ clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
"mi by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines. Addiſon. 
3. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes, 
If you would work any man, know his nature 
and faſhions, and fo lead him. Bacon. 
To haſten his deſtruction, come yourſelf, 
And werd your royal father to his ruin. A. Philips. 
4. To make by gradual labour, or con- 
N tinued violence. a : 3 


Siqelong he works his ways | Milton, 
2 winds, and waves, and ſtorms, he uvorks 
is way, 4 


Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. 


| . Addiſou. 
5. To produce by labour; to effect. 
1 Fly the dread ful war, 
That in thyſelf thy leſſer parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-wworking jar. Spenſer. 


Our light affliction for a moment worteth for us 
a far more eternal weight of glory. 2 Corinthians. 
We might wort any effect, not holpen by the 
co - operation of ſpirits, but only by the unity of 
„ . anborrk. Joth if 7 
oiſture, alt t h not s thr. 
bodies without communication of fome ſubſtance, as 
heat and cold do, yet it worketh effects by qualify- 
ing of the beat and cold. Bacon. 
Such power, being above all that the underſtand= 
ing of man can conceive, may well work ſuch won- 


. 


ders. 4 A 


* 


upon. | | 
Natural 3 has ſenſible objects to work 
t 


from one form into another, till it ſettled into an 


8 W OR 
od, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
- Among men's wits hath this coufuſion weng ht; 
As * proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did 
By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
Wis» Of the tree, 
Which, taſted, wworks knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may*ſt not: in the day thou eat'ſt, thou dieſt. 
, Milton. 
„Each herb he knew that wcrks or good or ill, 

More learn'd than Meſve, half as learn'd as Hill. 

' - ; Harte, 
6. To manage in a ſtate of motion; to put 
into motion, 

Mere perſonal valovr- could not ſupply want of 
knowledge in building and <cvar4irgthips. Arbath. 
7. To put to labour; to exert, | 
| Now, Marcus, thy virtue 's on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmoſt firenge;, n every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy ſoul. Adaiſon. 
8. To embroider with a needle ; as, ſhe 

eworked an apron, 

I worted.a violet leaf. 1 
g. To Work out, To effect by toil. 
Not only every ſociety, but every ſingle perſon, 
has enpugh to do o wwork out his own ſalvation. 
FE of | e Deoay of Piety. 

The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 
 evorks out the reſt by the ttreogth of her own facul- 

ties. £ { Addiſon. 
10. To Worx ot. To eraſe; to efface. 

Tears of joy, for your returning ſpilt, 

Mert out and expiate our former guilt, 

11. To WORK xp. To raiſe. 


Dryden. 


That which is wanting to work wp the pity to a 


greater height, was not afforded me by the ſtory. 


Dryden. 


This lake reſembles a. ſea when worked up by 


ms. Addiſon. 
The ſun, that rolls-his chariot o'er their heads, 


Mort. up more fire and colour in their cheeks. 
: | Addiſon, 


We ſhould inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till 


they have worled up our ſouls into filial awe and 
love of him, | 2 Atterbury, 

12. To Work 2p. Toexpend in any work, 
as materials, 


Worx. ,#. , [peonc, Sax. werk, Dutch. ] 


1 Toil; labour; employment. 

a ſervant. 

Ececlefiaſticus, 
In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there 

grow vegetables, which the work-folks ſay have 

magical virtue. Bacon. 
The ground, unbid, gives more than we can alk ; 


Bread, correction, and work for 


But work is pleaſure, When we chuſe our taſk, Dry. | 


2. A ſtate of labour, 
All the world is perpetually at work, only that 
aur poor mortal lives ſhould paſs the happier for that 
little time we poſſeſs them, or elſe end the better 
when ve loſe them: upon this occaſion riches came 
to be coveted, honours eſteemed, friendſhip purſued, 
and virtues admired. Temple. 
3- Bungling attempt. | : 
le is pleaſant to ſee what work our adverſaries 
make with this innocent canon: ſometimes tis a 
mere forgery of hereticks, and ſometimes the biſhops 
that met there were not ſo wiſe as they ſhould have 
been. Stilling fleet. 
4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle, 
Round her work ſhe did empale | 
Wich a fait border wrought of ſundry flowers, 
awoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenſer. 
That handkerchief you gave me: I muſt take 


out the wort: a likely piece of work, that you 
a 


ſhould find it in your chamber, and know not who 
left it there. is is ſome'minx's token, and I 
muſt take out the work? There, give it your hob- 
byborſe : whereſoever you had it, 1 UI take out no 
work ont. F Shbalſpeare. 
Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine 
work: this makes her often fit working in bed 
until noon. | | Le. 

5. Any fabrick or compages of art. 
Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th' NN of too warm a ſun. Pope. 
ea TOR | 


. 


6. Action; feat: deed, - 


—— 


ö 


| 


| 


WOR 


The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to works of cha- 
rity, has rendered it neceſſary in every chriſtian 
commonwealth hy laws to ſecure propriety. Flamm, 

Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 
Than good evorks in her huſband to promote. Milt. 

Not in the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy d. Pope. 

7. Any thing made, 

Where is that holy fire, which verſe is ſaid 
To have? Is that enchanting force decay'd ? 

Verſe, that draws nature's works from nature's law, 
Thee, her beſt work, to her work cannot draw. 
Donne. 

O faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt 
Of all God's works! creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be ſorm'd; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, 

How art thou loſt! | Milton. 
8. Operation. 

As tothe compoſition ordiſſolution of mixt bodies, 
which is the chief wort of elements, and requires 
an intire application of the agents, water hath the 
principality and excels over earth. Digby. 

9. Effect; conſequence of agency. 
Fanc 
Wild work produces oft . moſt in dreams. Milt. 
10. Management; treatment. 
Let him alone; I'll go another way to work with 
him. Shakſpeare. 
11. To ſet on Wokx, To employ; to en- 
gage. 

It ſetteth thoſe wits on work in better things, 

which would be elſe employed in worſe. Hooker, 


Wos KER. 2. J. [from work, ] One that 


works, 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have lov'd 

The. cruel -2worker of your kindly ſmarts, 

Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts. . 
His father was a wvorker in braſs. 1 Kings. 
You ſpoke me fair, but betrayed me: depart trom 

me, you profeſſors of holineſs, but workers of ini- 

quity. South: 
Wo'/rRKFELLOW. 2. / [work and fellow. 
One engaged in the ſame work with an- 


other, | 
Timotheus, my workfe/law, and Lucius, ſalute 
you, 9 80 Romans. 
| Wo'kKHOUSE., 1. J. (from work and 
Wo'kki1NGHOUSE, houſe. | 
1, A place in which any manufacture is 


carried on. 
The quick forge and wvorkinghouſe of thought. 
R Shakſpeare. 
Protogenes had his workhouſe in a garden out of 
town, where he was daily finiſhing thote pieces he 
| Dryden. 


| gun. 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are 


condemned to labour, 

| Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 
pilferers ? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſeful charities 

which remove ſuch peſts into priſons and work. 

) bouſes. | Atterbury. 


Wo'sKINGDAY. 2. . [work and day.] 
Day on which labour is permitted; not 


coarſe and common, 
How full of briars is this workingday world! 
: | | Shakſpeare. 
Will you have me, lady? 
No, my lord, unleſs 1 might have another for 
workingdays ; your grace is too coltly to wear every 
day. | Shakſpeare, 
Wok MAN. 2. J. [work and man.) An 
artificer; a maker of any thing. 
When workmen ſtride to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs. Shak/. 
7 | gona works, who is a more cunning work- 
man iſdom 


workman than his own word, and no other confider- - 

ation than his own infinite goodneſs. Raleigh 
They have inſeribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their 

value for the <workman.  Addiſn. 


| WORKMANLY, adj, 


the ſabbath : it therefore is taken for 


There was no other cauſe preceding than his own | 
will, no other matter than his own power, no other | 


[from workman, | 


— — 


| 


CEE 


| 


| 4+ 


- 


on 
} Skilful ;. well performed; workman- 


like. | : 
Wo'k&EMANELY, adv, Skilfully ; in a man- 
ner becoming a workman. 
In having but fortie foot workmanly dight, 


Take ſaffron enough for a lord and a Knight. Tuſſer; 
We will fetch thee ſtraight e 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, ARA 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, - 
And at that fight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, | 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. Shak. 
Wo'RKMANSHIP. 2. /. [from workman, | 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any 


One. 
Nor any ſcill'd in worm emboſs d, 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops ot ting'ring fine, 
Might in their divers cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer. 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in perfeo- 
tion, by being the immediate workmanſhip of God, 
by ſo much did that choſen garden exceed all parts 
of the world. leighs 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in 
the choice of the materials; aud afterwards, as great 
architects uſed to do, ia the workmanſhip of his 
regal hand. Motion. 
What more reaſonable than to think, that if we 
be God's workmanſhip, he thall fet this mark of 
himſelf upon all reaſonable creatures? Tillarfors 
2. The ſkill of a worker; the degree of 
{kill diſcovered in any manufacture. 
The Tritonign goddeſs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praiſe-worthy workmanſhip to yield, Sperſ.. 
The wand'ring ſtreams in whoſe entrancing gyres 
Wiſe Nature oft herſelf her wworkman/dip admires. 
: Drayton. 
The. art of working. f 
If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me how 
Tubalcain could ever have taught the workmanſhip * 
and uſe of them. > ns Hp Woodzgard. 
Wo'k KMASTER.' 2. /, [work ind . ' 
Ihe performer of any wor. 
What time this world's great workmafter did caſt +: 
To make al} things, ſuch as we now behold, - 
It ſeems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 
He faſhion'd them ſo comely. Spenſer, 
Every carpenter and workmaſter that laboureth. 


Eecleſiaflieus. 
Defire, which tends to know © 
The works of God, thereby to-glorify | 
The great workmafter leads to no exceſs. Milton. 
Wo'RkWOMAN, . /.'[wwork and wiman] ; 
1, A woman. {killed in needſework. | 
The mot fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 
2, A woman that works for hire. 
Wo'xxy DAY. 3. / [corrupted from work. 
ingdoy.] The day not the ſabbath, 
ell her but a workyday fortune, Shak/peare, * 
_ _ - Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man, whoſe face thou art; + 
The work ydays are the back pazt: *- Herbert, 
Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 75 
Like workydays, I wiſh" would ſoon be done, Gay. 
WORLD, 2. /. [popid, Saxon ; avere, - 
Dutch. 127 ; 7 | | 
1. Warld is the great collective idea of all 
bodies whatever, 8 Locke. - 
2. Syſtem of being s. | 
Begotten before all two. _  Nicene Creed, 
God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his 
„by whom he made the worlds, - » Hebrews, 
ov 1 Hoon hop — world 5 
av'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. Milt. 
3. The earth; the 2 globe. hs ? 
| He the wor Co TIE os 
Built on cixcumfluous waters. *. Milton, 
Ferdinand Mogi was the firſt that congatits x 
the whole worl, Wh | 4 Olin, 
Preſent ſtate of exiſtence, N 
1 'm in this earthly world, where to do harn 
Is often laudable * good ſometime . 1727 
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Accounted dangerous folly, 
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The making of a will is generally an eafy taſk, as 
(being. at once a double parting with the world Fell. 
I was not come into the world then. 
He wittingly brought evil into the world, More. 
Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering, for the 
love of God, whatever hardſhips can betal in the 


A ſecular life, 

Happy is the that from the world retires, 
And cart ies with her what the word admires ; 
Thrice happy fe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 


While the is lovely does a ppt oy » apap | 
I peed not urge your promiſe, ere you fin 
An entrance here, to leave the 2vor/d behind. M aller. 


comply. 
6, Publick life ; the publick. 
Bear me to priſon, 


By the world, we. ſometimes underſtand the. 


things of this world; the variety of pleaſures and 
Ac which ſteal away our affections from God. 
Sometimes we are to underſtand the men of the 
world, with whoſe ſolicitgtions we are fo apt to 


Rogers, 


Why doſt chou ſhew me thus to-th* ab? 

Shakſpeare, 
Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd from the 2vor/d; 

And werld-exil'd is death. 


Here I Il ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 
From this v - wearied fleſh. Shak/peare. 


3. Great multitude, 


 4#eſtthe picture of a lion. L 


- iſhed by kings. 


men | | 
 Noſt firong and full of valure went. 


'You a world of curſes undergo, 

Being the agents, or baſe ſecond means. Shakypeare. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. Shak/p. 

1 leave to ſpeak of a world of. other attempts fur- 
Garments richly woven 
ize. 


And worlds of 


© Chapman. 
In double fiftie ſable barks: with him a world of 


Chapman, 
What a world of contradictions would follow upon 


Ahe contrary opinion, and what a world of confu- 


Fions upon the contrary practice! Bi/bop Sanderſon . 
Juſt ſo-romances are, for what elfe 

Is in them all but love and battles? 

O thꝰ firſt of theſe we have no great matter 

To treat of, but a world o' th' latter. Hudibras. 

It brought into this world a world of woe. Milton. 
There were a world of paintings, and among the 

ranges 

Marriage draws a world of buſineſs on our hands, 


ſubjects us:tq law-ſuits, and loads us with domeſtick 


Dryden. 


From-thy cor ſon-freed, 


Boon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 


A world of woes diſpatch'd in little ſpace. Drydez. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And feel your heart ta ſuch a world of charms? 
gh abt. oth: Addiſon, 


9. Mankind; a hyperbolical expreſſion for 


many: all the worldis a favourite phraſe, 
in French, for many. : = 
This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between 


uch and the reſt of the world, whereby the one fort 


- 


| Same by unanſwerable reaſuns. 
e turn them over bs the gay of beauty and 
#reſs, ad the whole word confpires to make them 


' Law. 


are named the brethren, the godlyz the other, 
Worldlings, time-ſervers, pleaſers of men more than 


* *Tis the duke's pleaſure, = 
Whoſe diſpoſition, a/! the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. Shakſpeare, 
Thus the world may ſee what 'tis to innovate ! 
N FUTD ene D, 
He was willing to declare to al- the world, that, 


As he had been brought up in thatreli ion eſtabliſhed | 
maintain the 
Clarendon. 


in the church of England, ſo he co 


think of nothing elſe, = 


10. Coutſe of life. 


* 1 * 


* 
” 


\ » 


| 


EL'Efr. | 


Shakſpeare. 
7. Buſineſs of life ; trouble of life. 


o 
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| 


Raleigh. | 


„ 


| 


{ 


{ 


The manners of men the practice of 


. world. Dryden. | 


word unjuſtly. 1 Hb CClariſſa. 
1, Univerſal empire. 8 
Rome was to way the erld. Milton. 
This through the eaſt og vengeance hurl'd, | 
Love loſt poor Antony the world. Prior, 
12. ner d 


18. For all the world. Exactly. 


| | 
Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to begin the | 


4 
| 


[ Many years it hath continued, ſtanding 


VOR 


Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs, Old | 


folks have diſcretion; and know the word, Shakfp. 
What, ftart at this! when ſixty years, have ſpread 

Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head ? 

Is this the all obſerving age could gain? | 

Or haſt thou known the world io long in vain ? 


Dryden. 


If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever live in 1gnorance, 

The girl might paſs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better; | 
To know the world! a modern phraſe 
For viſits, ombre, balls, and plays. 


lad 1 nowa thouſand worlds, I would give them 
all tor one year more, that I might preſent to God 
one year of ſuch devotion and geod works, as I never 
before ſo much as intended. Law. 


14. A large tract of country; a wide com. 


paſs of things. ue 
T'is 1 who love's Columbus am, tis! 


That muſt new wwor/ds in it deſcry. Cowley, 


15. A collection of wonders; a wonder. 


Obſolete. 


The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it was 
a world to fee, how the court was changed upon 
him. . | Enolles, 


only uſed in World without end. 


17. In the world, In poſſibility. 


All the precautions ia the world were taken for 
the marriage of his younger brother. Adden. 
A ludi- 
crous ſenſe, now little aſed. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, 


as many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath 
dapples, and for all the wel ſo placed. Sidney. 


Wo/xLDLINEss, 2. . [from worldly.) 


Covetouſneſs ; addictedneſs to gain. 


Wo'rzLDLING, . /. [from aworld,] A 


mortal ſet upon profit, | 
Baſe minded wretches! are your thoughts fo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary wor/dlirgs, 
as for reſpect of gain to let ſo much time paſs? Sid. 
The one ſort are named the brethren, the godly ; 
the other worlalingo, timeeſervers,.and pleaſers of 
men more than pleaſers of Gd. er. 
God of the world and wwor/dlirgs, 
Great Mammon] greateſt god below the ſky. S pen 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſ a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much.  Shakſpeare. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 
The covetous world/ing, in his anxisus mind, 
Thinks only oa the wealth he left behind. Dryden. 


If we conſider the expectations of futurity, the | 


worldling gives up the argument, Rogers. 


Wo'xLDLY. adj. [from wworld.] - 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in contra- 


diſtinction to the life to come, 
He is divinely bent to meditation; 
And in no worldly ſuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe. Shalſpeart. 
Haſt thou not o pleaſure at command? 
; Sbalſpeare. 
The fortitude of a chriſtian conſiſts in patience; 
not in enterprizes which the poets call hergic, and 
which are commonly the effects of intereſt, pride, 
and worldly honour, | Dryden 
Compare the happineſs of men and beaſts no far- 
cher than it reſults. from worlaly advantages. 
Atterbury. 


As to worldly affairs, which m friends thought 


ſo heavy upop me, they are moſt of them of gur own 
making, aud fall away as ſoon as we know ourſelves. 


2. Bent upon this world; not attentive to a 


future ſtate. 3 

N 1 N practiſe how to live ſecure, 
Morlaly or diffolute, on that theit/lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 


3. Human; common; belonging to the 


world. 


* 


"7 


Adiſon. 


_ Swift, 
13. Every thing that the warld contains. 


: 


Mi * þ * z 
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by no 
] 


16. Time, A ſenſe originally Saxon; now | 


\ 
, 


By ſimply meek. 


#W OR. 
other ⁊ iy mean but that one only hand which 
erected it, br ' Flookeyr. 


"Times and places are approved witneſſes of 
worldly actions. Raleigh, 


Wok r. ado. OT world.] With 


relation to the preſent life. 

It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to con- 
tend in vain againſt the nature of times wherein he 
hveth, 1 Raleigh, 

Subverting worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe 
Milton, 
This cannot be done, if my will be worlaly or 
wluptuoully diſpoſed, - South, 
Since your mind is worldly bent, 
Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 
Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you leave to chooſe, 
| ol Dryden. 
WORM, 2. J. [pypm, Sax, worm, Dutch; 
vermis, Latin. | 
1. A ſmall harmleſs 


ſerpent that lives in 
the earth. | 
Both the ptinces | 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. 
: * | Shakſpeare. 
 _* Help me into ſome houſe, © 
Or I ſhall faint! A plague o' both your hovſes 1 
They have made worms meat of me. Shakſpeare, 

. devour me, though I turn to 

mold, | 

Vet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold x 
I from my marble monument ſhall rife - | 
Again iatire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. Sandys, 

At once 6ame forth whatever creeps the ground, 


Inſet or worm, _ Milton, 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent, | 
The mortal worm. Shakſpeare. 


3- Animal bred in the body, 
| Phyſicians obſerve theſe worm engendered within 
the body of man. Harvey, 
4. The animal that ſpins filk ; filkworm. 
Thou oweſt the worm no filk, the ſheep no wool, 
Shalſpeare. 
5+ Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture, 
"Tis no awkward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vaniſh'd days, 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak'd. 
6. Something tormenting. 
The worm of couſcience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul, 
— 8 N Shakſpeares 
The chains of darkneſs, and th' undying wworme 
| : , 3 Milton. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned 
round; any thing ſpiral. 

The threads of ſcrews, when bigger than can be 
made in ſcrey-plates, are called evorms, The 
length of a worm begins at the one end of the ſpin- 
dle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the worm 
is contained between any two grooves on the ſpin- 
dle; the depth of the worm is cut into the diame- 
ter of the ſpindle, viz. the depth between the out- 
fide of the worm, and the bottom of the groove. 

: ; Moxong 

To WorM. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
. 2 
work flowly, ſecretly, and r. 

When debates and fretting jealouſy 
Did worm and work within you more and more, 
Your colour faded. _ Herbert, 

To Worm, V. Qt, | F N 
1. To drire by ſlow and ſecret means, 
perhaps as by a ſcrew. 

They find themſelves wormed out of all power, 
by a new ſpawn of independents, ſprung from your 
own bowels. 1 Swift, 

2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobod 

knows what, under his tongue, which is 

ſaid to prevent him, nobody knows why, 

from running mac. 

| wh one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him 
, wormed, | 8 


* . 


Wo'xmEaTE, [worm and eaten] 
1. Gnawed by worms, » 

For his verity in love, I do think him. as con- 
cave. as a covered goblet, or a wwormeate? nut. Sh 


4 1 
N - 


2. Old; worthleſs, * 


4 Shakſps | 


Mortimer, 


WO R 


His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 

And old records from antient times deriv'd; 

Some made in books, ſome in long parchment 

ſcerolls, 

That were all evermeater, and full of canker holes 

x Spenſer 

Thing®among the Greeks, which antiquity had 

worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia, which 

we call wormeaten, or of defaced date. Raleigh. 

* 's like wormeaten trunks cloath'd in ſeal's 
in; ; 

Or grave, that-'s duſt without, and ſtink within. 
Dome, 
Wo/rxmwoop, "{+ [from its virtue to kill 

worms in the body; perhaps properly 

ewormwort, | A plant. 


Wormwoed hath an indeterminate talk, branch- | 


ing out into many ſmall ſhoots, with ſpikes of naked 
flowers hanging downward ; the leaves are hoary 
and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty-two 
ſpecies, one of which, the common wormwood, 
grows in the roads; but it is alſo planted in gardens 
for common uſe. Great variety of ſea wormwoods 
are found in the ſalt marſhes of England, and fold 


in the markets for the true Roman wormmworod, 


though they differ greatly, | Miller. 
She was wean'd; 1 had then laid 
Wormwood to my dug. Shakſpeare. 


Pituitous cacochymia muſt be corrected by bitters, 
as wormwood wine. | Fleyer. 

I aſk whether one be not invincibly conſcious to 
himſelf of a different perception, when he actually 
taſtes wormwood, or only thinks on that ſavour ? 


Locke. | 


Wola uv. adj, [from worm,} Full of 
worms, 
Spirits that in eroſſways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakſpeare, 
Yet can I not perſuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed. Milton, 
Worn. part. paſſ. of wear, Worn out is 
quite conſumed. 
His is a maiden ſhield, 
Guiltleſs in fight: mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Worn out of ſervice, mult forſake his lord. Dryden. 
What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a 


ſickly age, worn out with ſtudy, and oppreſs'd by | 


fortune. Dryden. 


The greateſt part of mankind are given up to- T 
labour, whoſe lives are worn out only in the provi- 


ſions for living. 
Your cold hypocriſy 's a ſtale device, 
A wworn-out trick; wouldſt thou be thought in 


Locke. 


earneſt, 
Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 
3 Addiſon. 
Wo'kNIL, 2. /. 


In the backs of cows, in the ſummer, are mag- 
gots generated, which in Eſſex we call worrils, 
being firſt only a ſmall knot in the ſkin. Derham. 

To Wo'kky. v. a. [popizen, Sax, whence 
perhaps the word wwarray.] 9 
1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 

rey. 

- jt with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 

Let us be worried, Shakſpeare. 

The fury of the tumults might fly ſo high as to 
"worry and tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they 
bat played with in their paws. King Charles. 

Tus no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the 
wolves from worrving the ſheep, to be delivered up 
to the enemy, for fear the ſheep ſhould worry the 
wolves. L' Eftrange. 

This revives and imitates that inhuman barbarit 
of the old heathen perſecutors, wrapping up chriſ- 
tians in the ſkins of wild beaſts, that ſo they might 
be <werried and torn in pieces by dogs. South. 

2, To haraſs, or perſecute brutally, 

Then embraces his ſon-in-law ; then again wor- 
ries he his daughter with clipping her. Shakſpeare, 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

— Witneſs when I was worried with thy peals. Mili. 


It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us | 

- righteouſneſs inſtead of exaction, and hopes of reli- 
gion to a church worried with reformation. South, 
VoL, II. | | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


WOR 
| All his care | 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, | 
Which worried him only for. being mine. Southern. 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputa- 
tion, nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoever. 


Addiſon. 
Let them rail, 
And worry one another at their pleaſure, Rowe. 


Madam, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, till he gives his conſent. Swift. 
WoRsE, adj, The comparative of bad : 
bad, aworſe, avorſl, pr, Saxon. ] More 
bad; more ill, 
Why ſhould he ſee your faces wor/e liking than 
the children of your ſort? \ Daniel. 
In happineſs and miſery, the queſtion till re- 
mains, how men come often to prefer the 2v0r/e to 
the better, and to chuſe that, which, by their own 
copfeſſion, has made them miſerable ? Locke, 
WoksE. adv. In a manner more bad. 
The more one ſickens, the wor/e at eaſe he is. 
Shakſpeare. 
The WorsE. », /. [from the adjective.] 


— — 


1. The loſs; not the advantage; not the 


better. i 

Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atchiev'd, 
But fometimes had the wvorſe, and loſt by war. 

| Spenſer. 

Judah was put to the worſe before Iſrael ; and 

they fled to their tents, 2 Kings. 
2, Something leſs good, 

A man, whatever are his profeſſions, always 
thinks the worſe of a woman, who forgives him 
for making an attempt on hev virtue, Clariſſa. 


To WoRss. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
put to diſadvantage, This word, though 
analogical 2 is not now uſed. 

Perhaps more valid arms, 


Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes, Milton. 


Wo'rsER. adj. A barbarous word, formed 


by corrupting 4v9/e with the uſual com- 
parative termination, 
Gods! take my breath from me; 
Let not my wor/er ſpirit tempt me again 
To die betore you pleaſe. Shakpeare. 
A dreadful quiet felt, and, worſer far 
han arms, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden. 
Wo'ssnH1P, 2. . [peopSpcype, Saxon, ] | 
1. Dignity; eminence; excellence, 
Elfin born of noble ſtate, 
And muckle worſhip in his native land, 


Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate. Spenſer. | - 


My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And iu the moſt exact regard ſupport | 
The wwor/hip of their names. Shakſpeare. 
Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to crown 


him with glory and wvor/hip., Eſalms. 

2. A character of honour, | 
I belong to 20 bi, and affect 

In honour, honeſty. Shakſpeare. 


3. A title of honour, 
Dinner is on table; my father deſires your wor- 
ſhip's company. 2 Shalſpeare. 
Th' old Romans freedom did beſtow, | 
Our princes worſhip, with a blow. Hudibras, 
W hat lands and lordthips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his wor/bip now. Dryden. 
4+ A term of ironical reſpect. | 
Againſt your woſbip when had S—k writ? | 
Or P—ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit? Pope. 
5. Adoration; religious act of reverence, 
They join their vocal wor/bip to the quire | 
- Of creatures wanting voice. 80 
Under the name of church, I underſtand a body 
or collection of human perſons profeſſing faith in 
Chriſt, gathering together in ſeveral places of the 
world for the worſhip of the ſame God, and united 
into the ſame ration. Pearſon, 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Sought godlike wor/>ip from a ſervile train. Dryden. 
he worſhip of God is an eminent part of reli- 
gion, and prayer is a chief part of religious wor- 
Hip: hence religion is deſcribed by * God. 


lllolſen. | 


| 1. Claiming reſpe& 


Milton, | 


WON 


There was a voyage of the Egyptians. under Ofiris 
up the Danube; ſtom them the Suevi had their 
worſhip of Iſis. 9.00 Arbuihnot. 

6. Honour; reſpeR ; civil deference, 
The humble gueſt ſhall have wor/>ip in the pre- 
ſence of thoſe who ſit at meat with him. Luke. 

Since God hath appointed government among men, 
it is plain that his intention was, that ſome kind of 
worſhip ſhould be given from ſome to others; for 
where there is a power to puniſh and reward, there 
is a foundation of worſhip in thoſe who are under 
that power; which wwor/>ip lies in expreſſing a due 
regard to that power, by a care not to provoke it, 
and an endeavour to obtain the favour of it; which, 
among mankind, is called civil worſhip. Stilling fl. 

7. Idolatry of lovers; ſubmiſſive reſpect. 

"Tis not your inky brows, your black ſille hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your <vez/hip. Shak/. 

To Wo'x$H1e. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To adore; to honour or venerate with 


religious rites, 
Thou ſhalt _—_— no other God. Exodus. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo- 
luntary humility and worſbphing of angels. : 
| Colaſſians. 
The law of nature teacheth, that the true and 
living God ought to be wor/bipped, and that a fuf- 
ficient and convenient time is to be ſet apart ſor the 
ſame. White. 
Adore and 2v9r/hip God ſupreme. Million. 
Firſt wor/bi/p God; he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himſelf good-morrow nor good-day. 
Z. Randolph, 
On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee | 
Thy name engrav'd, and wor/>ip Helen's tree. 
Dryden, 
2. To reſpet; to honour ; to treat with 


civil reverence. : 
; Our grave, : 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Not wor/hipp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shgi/peares 
3. To honour with amorous reſpect. 
With bended knees I daily worſhip her, 
Yet ſhe conſumes her own idolater. Carew. 
To Wo'rxsH1P, v. 2. To perform acts of 
adoration, 
| © The people went to worſhip before the golden 
„ 5. =o 1 Kings, 
Wo'tsSHIPPFUL, adi. E and full. 
y any character or 


dignity. 35 
This is worſbigful ſociety, | 
And fits the maunting ſpirit like myſelf. Sh p. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it; but when it comes 
to wait upon a great and worſbipful ſinner, who for 
many years has ate well and done ill, it is attended 
with a long train of rheums, South, 
2. A term of ironical reſpect. 485 
Every man would think me an hypocrite; and 
what excites your moſt worſbipful thought to think 
fo? | | Shakſpeare, 
Suppoſe this wwor/hipful idol be made, yet (till it 
wants ſenſe and motion. Stilling fleet. 


Wo'r&H1PFULLY, adv. [from worſhipful. ] 


ReſpeRtully. 4555 
Haſtings will loſe his head ere give conſent 
His maſter's ſon, as wor/bipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. Sp. 
Wolusnir PER. 2. /. {from aworfhip.] 
Adorer; one that worſhips, 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy eve;/hippers ? Shakſ. 
- Thoſe places did not confine the immenſit 2 
God, nor give his worſbippert a nearer adotabel 
heaven by their height, South, 
It poſterity takes its notions of us from our me- 
dals, they muſt fancy one of our kings paid a great 
devotion to Minerva, that another was a profeſſed 


wor cee Apollo. Aan. 
By 2 the ſeventh day after they had la- 
boured fix, they avowed themſelves — of 


. Uhat only God who created heaven and earth... j 


— 4 
* 2 


_— 
v. 


| it be tuaned, the burrage 


1. Price; value. 


24. Excellence; virtue. 


— 


: W OR 


Wonsr. adj, [the ſuperlative of bad, 


formed from wworſe; bad, worſe,” worſe. 
Mot bad; moſt ill. 
If thou hadſt not been born the worf# of men, 
Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Sbalſpeare 


The pain that any one actually feels is ſtill of all | 


other the wog and it is with anguiſh they 5 
9 | cke. 
WorsrT. . /. The moſt calamitous or 


wicked ſtate; the utmoſt height or degree | 


of any thing ill. . 
Who is 't can ſay 1 'm at the wo? 
I'm worſe than e'er I was, we 
And worſe 4 may be yet: the worft is not, 
So long as we can lay, this is the worf. Shakſpeare. 
That you may be armed againſt the wworf in this 
unhappy ſtate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, 1 
ſend you theſe conſiderations on the nature and im- 
mortality of the ſoul. | | Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy-he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own : 
He who ſecure within can ſay, 
To-morrow do thy worft, for I have liv'd * 5 
5 E * en. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eſtate before 
he beats about in ſearch of a hare, on purpoſe to 
ſpare his own fields, where he is always ſure of 
Ending diverſion when the wer comes to the 
2 . i ig; Spectator. 
To WoksT. v. 9. (om the adjeRive.] To 
defeat; to overthrow, | 
The caſe will be no worſe than where two duelliſts 
enter the field, where the worfed party hath his 
ſword given him again without further hurt. 


Suckling. | 


The bear was in a greater fright, 
Beat down and worfed by the knight. 
It is downright madn 
ſure to be worſted. L' 4 
The victorious Philiſtines were worfed by the 
© captivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army: South. 
She could have brought the chariot again, when 
ſhe ſaw her brother worfied in the duel. Dryden. 
Wolks TED. v. . [from Worfted, a town in 
Norfolk famous for the woollen manu- 
facture.] Woollen yarn; wool ſpun. 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, 
hundred pound, filthy, werſted- lock ing knave. 
| | Y Sbakſpeare. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye vie w; 
The very worfled fill look d black and blue. Pope, 
Won r. #. /. [pipz, Saxon; wort, Dut.] 
1. Originally a general name for an herb; 
- whence it ſtill continues in many, as 
liverwwort, ſpleenwart, f vt 1 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 
3+ [hyrr, Saxon. ] New beer, either unfer- 
mented, or in the act of fermentation. 
Il in the 4vor? of beer, while it worketh, before 


45 
 Hudibras. 
to contend where we are 


_ freſh, it will make a ſovereigu dribk for melanchoty. 


Bacon. | 


7 0 Won rn, or Murthb. v. 4. peon Fan, 
Saxon] To be. I his word is only now 
- retained in avs avrth, or wurth; avo be. 
Wo worth the man 

That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 
Ia his own fleſh, and make way to the wap ft 
e e penſer. 

Wor TH, in the termination of the names 

of places, comes from pon ð, a court or 
farm; or pon ð , a ſtreet or road. 
. r ab __ Gibſon, 
WORTH, = / [peop8, Saxon. e 


you . 


VPour clemeney will take in good worth the offer 


0 of theſe my fimple and mean labours. . Hooker. 
What is worth in any thing, © ets 
But fo much money as twill bring?  Hudibras. 


AM common maccafite ſhall have the colour of gold 
:- exaftly aud yet upon trial yield nothing of wor! 
. 


but vitriol and ſulphur. 


3. Importance; valuable quality. 


arly, three ſuited, 


be often changed with | - 


| 1. Suitably; not be 


The divine original of our ſouls hath little in- 


W'O'R 

How can ou him unworthy then decree, 

In whoſe chief part your worths implanted or 
« F* ; : 1 ey. 
1s there any man of wort and virtue, although 
not inſtructed in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had not 
rather end the days of this tranſitory life as Cyrus, 
than to fink down wich them of whom Elihu hath 
ſaid, memento moriuntur ? | Hooker. 
Having from theſe ſuck d all they had of worth, 
And brought home that faith which you carried forth, 
1 throughly love. Donne, 
| Her virtue, and the conſcience of her wort, 
That would be wood. Milton, 

A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your character in ſuch a ſtrain, 
As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell, 


| , Haller . 
Detected worth, like beauty diſarray'd, 

To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. Young, 
. - Peradventure thoſe things, whereupon time was 


_ then well ſpent, have fithence that loſt their dignity 
and worib. Hooker. 


thing, and the wwor7h and excellency of that thing 
appears much greater than when that deſire is quite 
extinguiſhed. | N South. . 
WoRTH. ad). 5 
I, ＋ in price to; equal in value to. 
Women will love her that ſhe is a woman, 
More worth than any man; men that ſhe is 
The rareſt of all women. Shakſpeare. 
You have not thought it worth your labour to enter 
greateſt part of Europe have deſerted, as a mere 
maze of words, | lanville. 
As if 'tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd, 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal d. Dryden. 
It is worth while to conſider how admirably he 
has turned the courſe of his narration, and made 


the battle, Addiſon. 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they 
are worth nothing to me. Beattie, | 
2. Deſerving of: either in a good or bad 
fenſo. ... ning bags 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs verb 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers, Shakſpeare. 
The caſtle appeared to be a place cwerth the 
keeping, and capable to be made ſecure againſt a 
good army. | Clarendon, 
Here we may reign ſecure ; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. Mili. 
Haſte hither, Eve, and t thy fight behold, 
Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 
Comes this way moving. Milton. 
hatſoever AY ; 
Is worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham. 
_ This is life indeed, life worth preſerving; . 
Such hfe as Juba never felt till now. Addiſon, 
I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you 
with a letter; but was diſcouraged for want of ſome- 
thing that I could think worth ſending fifteen hun- 
dred miles. Berkley to Pope. 
Many things are zworth enquiry to one man, 
which are not ſo to another. Watts, 


3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. 

: ; Dang'rous rocks, * 

Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, = 

Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 

E:robe the roariog waters with my ſilks, 

And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. - - © Shakſpeare. 
Although wor:h nothing, he ſhall be proffered the 

beſt endowed and meit beautiful virgin of their 


iſland. — Sand ys. 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned wworib twenty 
hundred thoufand crowns. - Addiſon. 


Wo'kTH1ILY. adv. pars . of, 
ow the rate of. 


fluence upon us to Engage us to walk worthily of 
our extraction, and to do nothing that 1s baſe. * 
2. Deſervediy; according to merit. 

+ © They are betray'd, - 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules, 
To loathfome ficknels, wworthily, fince they 


| 


God's image did not * in chemſelves. Mitt. 


- # 


Could know ſuch uorth, or worth deſcribe ſo well. | 


Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong deſite of any | 


a profeſſed diſſent againſt a philoſophy, which the 


his huſband man concerned even in what relates to | 


WOR 
} You worth/ly ſucceed, not only to the honour 
of your anceſtors, but alſo to their virtues, Dryden 
3. ſuſtly; not without cauſe, 

Chriſtian men having, beſides the common light 
of all men, ſo great help of heavenly direction from 
above, together with the lampe of ſo bright examples 
as the church of God doth yield, it cannot but 
worthily ſeem reproachtul for us to leave both the 
one and the other. Ps Hooker. 

The king is preſent; if 't be known to him 
That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falſchood ! ' Shatkſpeare, 

A chriſtiag cannot lawfully hate _ one; and 

et I affirm'that ſome may very wwerth7ly deſerve to 
hated ; and, of all, the deceiver deferves it moſt, 
; ; South. 
Wo'rTHINESS, 2. J. [from worthy.] 
1. Deſert; merit. | 
The prayers which our Saviour made were, for 
his own worthineſs, accepted ; ours God accepteth 
not, but with this condition, if they be joined with 
a belief in Chriſt, Fucker, 
2, Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him whom ſhe 
thought werthy of her, and that was one in whom 
all evorthinefſes were laboured. Sidney, 

He that is at all times good, muſt hold his virtue 

to you, whoſe worthineſs would ſtir it up where it 
wanted, rather than ſlack it Where there is ſuch 
abundance, | Sbakſpeares 

Who is ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs | | 
It ſee and judge, and follow evorthineſs, - 

And by deeds praiſe it? he who doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate ſoul, but 'tis not his. Donne. 

What ſet my thoughts on work was the vorrhi- 
eſs and curioſity of the ſubje in itfelf, Holder, 

3. State of being worthy ; quality of de- 
_ ſerving, | 455 
She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not 
ſome feeling of her own weribineſi. Sidney. 
Wolz rRTESs. adj, [from worth, | 
1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excel- 
lence, - . | 8 | 
Ydu, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's 
; honour, - ? 
Keep off aloof with wworth/e/+ emulation. Shakſp. 
A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine (hall be forgot.” Shakſp, 
On Laura's lap you lay, | 
Chiding the wworth/e/s crowd away. 


Reſcommon. 
2. Having no value. | 


| Anxious pains we all the day, 


In ſearch of what we like, employ ; 
» Scorning at night the worthleſs prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy. 
Am l then doom'd to fall 
By a boy's hand, and for a zeor1b/e/5 woman? 
h : | Addiſon. 


. 


Prior, 


Want of excellence; want of dignity ; 
want of value, 

But that mine own worthiefſnefs ſpoils the con- 
ceit, I could think our compauy parallel to the ſeven 
wiſe men of Greece. More. 

A - notable account is given us by the apaſlle of 
this windy inſignificant charity of the will, and of 

the woriblef/nefs of it, not enlivened by deeds. 
South, 
Wolga rx. adj. [from worth. ] 
1. Deſerving; ſuch as merits: with of be- 
fore the thing deferved.. . 

She determined never io marry any but him whom 

ſhe thought worthy of her, and that was one in 


whom all worthineſſes were hatboured. Sidney. 
' * Further 1 will pot flatter you, | . 
That all I ſee in you+4s 2wortby love, 

Than this; that nothing do I ſee in | 

That ſhould merit. hate. 


| . Shakſpeare, 
"Thou art ws thy of the ſway, | 

To whom the heav'ns in thy. nativity | Tk 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, Shat/. 


2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious; having 


excellence or dignity, 


It the beſt things have the perſecteſt and beſt 
operations, it will tollow, that, feeing man is the 


Wo'sTHLESSN PSS, 2. . [from wuorthleþs.] - 


worthieft creature on earth, and every ſociety of 


. 1 EIS """ 
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— 


No wwrthier than the duſt ! 


* 


WO r 
men more worthy 
that molt excellent which we call the church. 
oh. | | Hooker. 


than any man, and of ſociety 


He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
Shalſpeare. 

A war upon the Turks is more worrby than upon 
any other gentiles, in point of religion and honour; 
though hope of ſucceſs might invite ſome other 
Choice. | Bacon. 

Think of her worth, and think that God did 

mean, : Y 
This worthy mind ſhould wert hy things embrace: 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her diſhonour with thy paſſion baſe. Davies, 
- Happier thou mayſt be, 7vorthier canſt not be. 
| Milton. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. 

The doctor is well money ' d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, ſhall have her, 
Though twenty thouſand worthier come to crave 

her. | Shakſpeare. 
> The matter I handle is the moſt important, within 
the whole extent of human nature, for a worthy 
perſon to employ himſelf about. Digby. 
We ſee, though order'd for the beft, 
Permitted laurels grace the lawleſs brow, 
Th“ unworthy rais'd, the worthy caft below. Dry. 
4. Not good. A term of ironical com- 
mendation. 
| My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd; 
The door unlatch'd, and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
5. Suitable for any quality good or bad ; 
equal in value; equal in dignity. _ 

Flowers worthy of paradiſe. Milton. 

Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt, | 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt. Dryden. 

My ſuff rings for you make your heart my due; 
Anz me, as | am worthy you. Dryden, 

6,” Suitable to any thing bad. | 
7 The mercileſs Macdonald, 
Worthy t be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. 
7. Deſerving of ill, 


Shakſpeare. 


f Shakſpeare. 

If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the 
Judge ſhall cauſe him to be beaten, Deuteronomy. 
Wo x TH. z. from the adjective.] A 
man laudable for any eminent quality, 


particularly for valour, | 
Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge come 
ſhort of themſelves if they go not beyond others, 
and muſt not fit down under the degree of wr bien. 
| Brown. 
It were a matter of mote trouble than neceſſity, 
to repeat in this quarrel what has been alledged by 
the worthiet of our church. Fal yday. 
What do theſe worthies 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, ſlaughter, and enſlave 
Peaceable nations ? Milton. 
No worthies ſorm'd by any muſe but thine 
Could purchaſe robes to make themſelves ſo fine. 
. Maller. 
For this day's palm, and for thy former acts, 
Thou, Arthur, haft acquir'd a future fame, 
And of three chriſtian wert hies art the firſt. Dryd. 
The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiſ- 
torians. - Tatler. 


To WOoR TH. v. a, [from the adjective.] 
To render worthy; to aggrandiſe; to 
exalt. Not uſed. | 

He conjunct tripp'd me behind: 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That wortbied him; got praiſes of the k idpg, 
For him attempting who was ſelf-ſubdued. Sp. 

To Wor. v. . [pican, Saxon: whence 
weet, to know; of which the preterit 
was wot, knew; which by degrees was 

.. miſtaken, for the... preſent. tenſe.} To 
know; to be aware. Obſolete, _. 

Tue ſalve of reformation they mightily call for, 

but where, and what the ſores are which need it, 2 


What has he done to Rome that's worthy death? 


WO U 


they wor full little, ſo they think not greatly mate - 
rial to ſearch, Hooker, 
Well 1 wot, compar'd to all the reſt 

Of each degree that beggar's life is beſt. Spenſer. 
More water glideth by the mill . 

Than vote the miller of. Shakſpeares 
Not you what I found ? | 

Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing. Sal. 


Wove. The preterit and participle paſſive 
of weave, 


Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland. Milton. 


Wo'ven. The participle paſſive of abeave. 

Wovt D, The preterit of ail. 

1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the 
force of the ſubjunctive mood. 

If God's providence did not ſo order it, cheats 

world daily be committed, which would juſtle pri- 

vate men out of their rights, and unhinge m_ 
ay. 

2. I Would d it, My reſolution is that 
it ſhould be done by me. 

Thou Wov'tnest do it, Such muſt be the 


conſequence to thee, that ſuch ſhould be 
thy act. 3 

He WouLD, or it world, This muſt be the 
conſequence to him or it, that ſuck ſhould 
be his act, or its effect. 

3. The plural as the ſingular, 

To themſelves they live, 

And to their iſland, that enough world give 
A good inhabitant. Chapman, 

He, by the rules of his own mind, could con- 
ſtrue no other end of men's doings but ſelf-ſeeking, 
ſuddenly feared what they could do, and as ſuddenly 
ſuſpected what they would do, and as ſuddenly 
hated them, as having both might and mind ſo to 
do. | N 8 Sidney 

There are ſeveral who would, or at leaſt pretend 
ey world, bear much in their own buſineſs, who 
will bear nothing at all, Kertleuell. 

4. Was or am reſolved; I wiſh or wiſhed | 
to; I am or was willing, 

She would give her a leſſon ſor walking ſo late, 
that ſnould make her keep within doors for one fort- 
night. Sidney. 

ealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of her- 
ſelt; for Zelmane wel needs have her glove. 


Sidney. 
You world be ſatisfietl 2 — | 

—HWould? nay, and will. | Shakſpeare. 
They know not what they are, nor what they 
world be, any further than that they vj not 
be what they are. L'\Eftrange. 
It will be needleſs to enumerate all the ſimple 
ideas belooging to each ſenſes nor indeed is it poſſi- 
ble, if we would; there being a great many more of 
them belonging to-moſt of the ſenſes than we have 
names for, ; Locke. 


By pleaſure and pain I would be unde1Rood-to 


from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. 1 

5. It is a familiar term for 2 10 do, or to 
have, a 


What world thou with us? Shak/peare. 
Mr. Slender, what would you with me? — — 


Celia, if you apprehend 

The mul? of your incenſed friend; 

Nor would that he record your blame, 

And make it live; repeat the ſame :. 
Again deceive him, and again, | 

And then he {wears he'll not complain. Waller. 
7. It is uſed in old authors for ould. 

The exceſs of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 

As for percolation, which belongeth to ſeparation, 
trial would be made by clarifying by adheſion, with 
milk put into new beer and Wrred with it. Bacon, 


8, It has the re of I vuiſs, or 


\ 


4 


Ive little or nothing with you. Shakſpeare, 
'6, Should with. e 


— — 


* 


ſignify, whaiſoever delights or molelts us, whether | 


77; WOUND. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To : 


W O U 


phraſe, would G; which originally im- 


ported, that God would, might God dil, 


night God decree, From this phraſe, ill 

underſtood; came winld io God, thence 

I would tn God; and thence 1 avonld, or 

eliiptically wwuld, came to fignify 1 

wh: and ſo it is uſed even in good 
authors, - but ought not to be imitated, 
I would my father look'd but with my eyes, 

; Shakſpeare. 

I would this muſick would come. 

I, this ſound | better know. Shakſpeare. 


Wiſe men will do it without a law; I would 
there might be a law to reſtrain fools, Bacon. 
Liſt! Tꝛoould I could hear mo. Ben FJonſon. 


W.ut1 to heaven that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed 
Now in my nerves, and that my joints were knit 
With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fit 
To lead men with Ulyſſes. Chapman. 

This is yet the outward, faireſt fide 
Of our deſign : within rells more of fear 
Than, my moſt worthy lords, 1 w5u/d there were. 

Daniel. 

Would thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, and 
ſay'd 

With NG [ beſought thee, when that ſtrange 

Deſire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, * 

Poſſeſs'd thee. 4 

Would God we might prevent the need of 
unkindly expedients, and, by a thankful! 


, 1. 92 


bring 


On Carthaginian coaſts your wand' ring king. Dryd. 


Wovu'Lpins. z. /. [from wild.) Motion 
of deſire; diſpoſition to any thing; pro- 
penſion; inclination ; - incipient purpoſe. 


It will be every man's interett to join good per- 


formances to ſpiritual purpoſes ; to ſubdue the exor- 
bitances of the fleſh, as well as to continue the 
wouldings of the ſpirit, Hammond, 


Wound, 2. /. [pund, Sax, «vorde, Dut.] 

A hurt given by violence. 88 0 
1 am faint ; my gaſhes cry for help. | 

— So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 
They ſmack of honour both. Shakſpeare, 
Now _ the wound mine eyes have made in 

thee ; 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fcar of it.  Shalſpeare, 
He, ſtooping, open'd my left fide, and tag 
From thence a lib: wide was the wWwaornd, 285 
But ſuddenly fill'd up and heal'd, Milton, 
Not poiſon, but a wernd, the ſoldier flew, 


Rewe . 


The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wourds ſhould 

be mild, without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances, _ ” 

a | Arbulhnet. 

They feel the ſmart and ſee the ſcar of their 

former wounds; and know that they muſt be made 
a ſaciitice to the leaſt attempt towards a * 

; wift 


hurt by violence. 2 
Th' untented 2w2undings of a father's curſe + _ 
Pierce ev'ry ſenſe about thee, Shakſpeare 
I kill, and 1 make alive; I wound, and 1 heal. 
| | Deuteronomy. 
The battle went fore againſt Saul, and the 
archers hit him; and he was fore wounded. 
| 4 1 Samuel. 
He was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, he was 
bruiſed for our iniquities, Ifaiah. 


When ye ſin ſo againſt the brethreny and w, 


their weak conſcience, ye ſig againſt Chriſt. 
;4 1 Corinthians, 
Adonis from his native rock | 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd. with blood 
Ol Thammvz, yearly wounded. 
Heroes of old, when wwounged, ſhelter ſoughts 
| 14 Dryden. 
The ſavages wounded Atkins, and flew . 
lowers, 
6N2 


4 — 
: 


pray. This, I believe, is improper, and 
formed by a gradual eothijlich of the 


+0 wer wear. 


| Milton, | 


Robinſon Cruſoe, 


as — * 


| WR &- 
Wound. The preterit and participle paſſive 
5 of ies. | , | 
e had rais'd to every ayry blow | 
A front of great height; cds ſuch a place 
That round ye might behold, of cirgular grace, 
A walk ſo wound about it. bapman, 
Theſe mathematical engines cannot be ſo eaſily 


and ſpeedily wound up, and fo certainly levelled, |. 
as the other. Wilkins. 


The parliament being called here, and the main 
ſettlement of Ireland wound up in England, and 
t into the duke of Ormond's hands to paſs here 
into an act, all perſons came over in a — 
| e. 
Wov'xper. 2. / [from wound.) He that 
wounds. | | 
Wovu'xpLess. adj. [from wound, ] Exempt 
from wounds, 8 
Wov'xnpworrT, 2. /. ¶ vulneraria, Lat.] 
, A plant. 3 9 1 e. 
Wou'npy. adj, Exceſſive. A low bad 
1 
We have a world of holidays; that 'tis a woundy 
hindrance to a poor man that lives by his labour, 
L' Eftrange. 


_ 


Theſe ſtockings of Suſan's coſt a woundy 2 of | 


ins the pulling on, | ay. 
ox. Ihe preterit of wax. Became, 
WoxE. Obſolete, 


'The ape in wondrous ſtomach ox, 
Strongly encourag'd by the cratty fox. Spenſer. 
Not one puff of wind there did appear, 

That all the three the great vox much * | 
| ba, | penſer. 
Wo'xsn, The participle of To wax. Ob- 
> v9 | Spenſer. 
WRACK. 2. / [wrack, Dut. pnæece, Sax. 
a wretch, The poets uſe wrack or wreck 
indifferently, as rhyme requires ; the 
later writers of proſe commonly «wreck, 
See Wreck. ] Le EIS 
1. Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks. 
Now with full ſails into the port I move, 
And ſafely can unlade my breaſt of love, 
Quiet and calm: why ſhould I then go back, 
To tempt the ſecond hazard of a wrack ?. Dryden. 


2, Ruin; deſtruction, This is the true 
Saxon meaning. | \ 
| With uſe of evil, growing more and more evil, 
they took delight in ſlaughter, and pleaſed them- 


_— 


ſelves in making others wrack the effect of their | 


„ n Sidney. 
. devote to univerſal wrack. Milton, 
To WaAck. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1, To deftroy in the water; to wreck. 


See WRECK, 


ä 


2. It ſeems in Milton to mean, to rock; 


— 


Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of wvracking whirlwinds. Milton. 
3. To torture; to torment, + This is com- 
monly written ract; and the inſtrument 
of torture always rack. 
Merab rejoic'd in her wracl'd lover's pain, 
And ſortify d her virtue with diſdain. Cowley. 
Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are oftentimes 
wracked beyond their ſymbolization. 
To WrA'MGLE, v. . [from wrangheſeur, 


Dutch. Miaſbeau. wrong, Skinner. | To 


i 


' diſpute peeviſhly ; to quarrel perverſely; 


to altercate; to ſquabble. | 
Ves, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould wranglc, 
And 1 would call it fair play. -  Shakſpeare. 
| Some unhatch'd praftice bs 
Hach puddled his clear ſpirit ; and in ſuch caſes 
Men's natures w angle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their obſect. Sbalſprare. 
How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe, who 
were by Chriſt deſigned for fiſhers of men, picking 


up ſhells. on the ſhore, and unmanly wrangling | 


Brown. 


WAN OLE. . /. [from the 


them too Decay of Fiety. | 
I n incompleat ideas we impoſe on ourſelves, and 
wrargle with others. | Locke, 


Is only this, it God has plac'd him wrong? Pope. 


To Wray. v. a, preterit and part. paſſ. 


2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 


by 
82 4 


„„ 
i unthinking men, who examine not 
ſcrupulouſly ideas, but confound them with words, 
there muſt be endleſs diſpute and . | 


; e. 
His great application to the law had not infected 
his * with any thing litigious; be did not 
know what it was to wrangle on indifferent points. 
Addiſon. 
h, 
Pope. 


Fill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of yu 
A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. 
And all the queſtion, wwrang/e e'er ſo long, 


He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical wrang- 
lings, and to produce the teſtimonies of the antients, 
Waterland. 
verb.] A 
quarrel; a perverſe diſpute. 
The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe, would 
oduce law-ſuits and wrang/es. Swift. 
RA'NGLER. . . [from wwrangle.] A 
erverſe, peeviſh, diſputative man. 
Tell him h'ath made a match with ſuch a 
wrangler, Ta | 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes. Shakſpeare. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, 
Though ſome of them repine ; 
Turn out theſe wranglers which defile thy ſeat, 
For where thou dwelleſt all is neat. Herbert, 
You ſhould. be free in every anſwer, rather like 
well-bred gentlemen in polite converſation, than 
like noiſy and contentious wranglert. Waits. 
The captious turn of an habitual wrang/cr deadegs 
the underſtanding, fours the temper, and hardens 
the heart. . Beattie. 


wrapped or wrapt, [hpeonpian, Saxon, 
to turn; awreffler, ani. 
1. To roll together; to complicate. 


Peter ſeeth the napkin that was about his head 

by together by itſelf. Jobn. 
his ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, 

He *gan the ſame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 


| 


rolled or thrown round, It has often 
the particle 25 intenſive, 
Nilus opens wide 
His arms and ample boſom to the tide, 
And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt, | 
In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying 
hoſt. Dryden. 


| 


—— 


Wiſe poets, that 4vrap truth in tales, | 
Knew her themſelves through all her veils. Carew. 

The ſword made bright is wrapt xp for the 
ſlaughter. Exekiel. 

Their vigilance to elude, I, wwrapt in miſt 


Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure, Milton. 
Wrap candles up in paper. Sift, 


3. To compriſe; to contain, | 
* Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happi- 
neſs was wrapt up, died in a few days after the 


death of her daughter. Addiſon. 
4. To WRA up. To involve totally. 
Some dear cauſe 


Will in concealment urap me up awhile; 

When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance, ' GShakſpeare, 
King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how | 
to comtort him, 'wrapt up in ſo many calamities, 
after the loſs of his kingdom, Knoelles, 
Things reflected on, in groſs and tranſiently, 
carry the ſhew of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and are thought to be wrapped up in impenetrable 
obſcurity. | : 
5. {It is often corruptly written for rap or 
' rapt, from rapie, Latin.] To ſnatch up 

miraculouſly. - 

Whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, 
when he was wrapped up into the third heaven, all 
the deſcription he makes is, that there are ſuch 
things as eye liath not ſeen, car heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
6. To tranſport; to put in ecitacy: for 
api. 5 1 25 
Much more the reverent ſire prepar'd to oy 
Wrapp'd with his joy, bow the two armie 


— 


et, 
wo; ">IM 


. 


x 


Locke. | 
a 


Lacke.- 


WRE 
7. Perhaps the following paſſage ſhon1d 
properly be rapped; though wrapped is 
now frequently uſed in this ſenſe, 
Mrapt up in ſilent fear he lies. Waller, 
Wrapp'd in amaze the matrons wildly tare. 
| . 


* 


WA“ PER. 2. / [from avrap.] 
1. One that erm ep | 

2. That in which any thing 4s wrapped. 

My arms were pretied to my fides, and my lege 


cloſed together by fo many wrappers, that 1 looked 
like an Egyptian mummy.  Spefator. 


WRATH. ». /. [ppaS, Saxon; wrede, 
Daniſh ; wwreed, cruel, Dutch. ] Anger; 
fury ; rage. 4. | 

Thou doſt the prayers of the righteous ſeed 
Preſent before the majeſty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency inclike. 


With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two : 
Sweet, adieu! I 'll keep my oath, | 
| Patiently to bear my wrath. Shakſpeare, 


1 fear, left there be debates, envyings, wraths, 
ſtriſes. Corinthians, 
He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun * 
The preſent, fearing guilty what his wrarb 
Might ſuddenly inflict. Milton, 
Achilles“ evrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeſs ! ſing. 


| Pope. 
Wra'THFUL. adj. [wrath and fall. 
Angry ; furious; raging. 
He cried, as raging ſeas are went to roar, 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 
Spenſer. 
Fly from wrath : | 
Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits of war, 
And thouſand furies wait on wvratbful ſ words. Spenſ. 
How now? your wrathfu/ weapons drawn! - 
f by | Shakſpeare. 
The true evangelical zeal ſhould abound more in 
the mild and good- natured affections, than the vehe- 
ment and wrathful paſſions, Sprat. 


Wra'THEULLY. adv. [from aurathful.] 
Furiouſly ; paſſionately. 
Gentle friends, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully. Shakf. 
Wra'/THLESS. adj. [from wrath, | Free 
from anger. 
Before his feet ſo ſheep and lions lay, 
Fearleſs and wra:ib/e/s, while they heard him play. 
b Waller. 
To WRreak. v. a. old preterit and part. 
aſl. wroke and %wroken, now wreaked. 
t is likely that the word wrought, 
which is only uſed in the paſt tenſe, is 
originally the preterit of avreak. [ ppzcan, 
Sax. awrecken, Dutch; recken, German.] 
1. To revenge. a 5 
* ill hour thy ſoes thee 2 F 
Another's wrongs to wwreak upon thyſelf. nſer. 
Him all that while con did rovoke perf 
Againſt Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd. 
Upon the old, him ſtirring to be wwfoke 
Of his late wrongs. Spenſer. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt ; 
Come orca his loſs, whom bootleſs ye KG” vn 
5 | airfax, 
You could purſue 
The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 
That villany to wreak the tyrant did to her. : 
5 ; Drayton. 
2. To execute any violent deſign. This is 
the ſenſe in which it is now uſed, 
On me let death wreak all his rage. Milton. 
be He left the dame, 
Reſoly'd to ſpare her life, and ſave her ſhame, 
But that deteſted object to remove, 
To wreak his vengeance, and toture her love, Dryd. 
Think N you drove him hence, a wand' ring 
exile, _ | 
To diſtant climes;then think what certain vengeance 
His rage may wreak on your unhappy * N 
1. 


% 


9 


WX E. 
: Her huſband ſcour'd away 


To wresk his hunger on the deſtia'd prey. Pope, 


3. It is corruptly written for rect, to heed ; 


My maſter is of churliſh difpoſition, 
And little rea to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shakſpeare. 
War Ak. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Revenge; vengeance. Obſolete. 
Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful wreaks themſelves do now allay. 
Spenſer, 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, ; 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shatſp. 
Some ill 's behind, rude ſwaine, for thee to beare; 
That fear*d not to devoure thy gueſts, and breake 
All laws of humanes; ſove ſends therefore wreabe. 
| pman. 
2. Paſſion; furious fit. Obſolete. 
What and if p 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 


His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? Shakſpeare, : 


Wrg'AKFUL, adj. [from wreak. } Re- 
vengeful ; angry. Not in uſe, 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of evreakfid heaven. Sbalſpeare. 
She in Olympus? to p 
Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her zvreat- 
ful ſon. | Cbapman. 
WRE AK LESS. adj, [I know not whether 
this word be miſwritten for reck/e/5, care- 
leſs; or comes from wreak, revenge, 
and means unrevenging.] N 
So flies the wreak/e/5 ſhepherd from the wolf; 
So firſt the harmlets flock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 


4 


WREATH. 2. /. [pneoð, Saxon. 


1. Any thing curled or twiſted. 5 
The wreath of three was made a wwreath of five: 
to theſe three firſt titles of the two houſes, were 
added the authorities parliamentary and papal. 


Bacon, 
Clouds began C 
To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to roll 
In duſky wreaths reluctant flamess Milton. 
He of his tortuous train 5 
Curl'd many a wanton vwreatb. Milton. 


Let altars ſmoak, 
And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſe roll 
Their fragrant wreaths to heav'n. 
2. A garland; a chaplet. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. 
Shakſpeare. 
Dropp*d from his head, a wreath lay on the 
ground Ri ſcommon. 
The ES of Lotos, form'd into a wreath, 
This monument thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view. 


Smith. 


Dryden. 


When for thy head the garland I prepare, 
A ſecond wreath ſhall bind Aminta's hair; 
And when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth proclaim, 
Alternate verſe thall bleſs Aminta's name. Prior 


To WarkaTtH. v. 4. preterit awreathed ; 


part. paſſ. wreathed, awreathen, | from the 


noun. ] Ne 
1. To curl; to twiſt; to*convolve, 
Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile, 
Nor ever laid his wreathbed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart, 


Shakſpeare, 
About his neck 


A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble, in threats approach'd | 

| The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly, | 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 


And with indented glideg did ſlip away. Shatſp.' 


The beard of an oat is wwreathed at the bottom, 


and one ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top: they take 
only the part that is wreathed, and cut off the other 


Bacon. 


| 


WRE 


2. It is here uſed for to avrithe, 
Impatient of the wound, 


He rolls and wrearhs his ſhining body round; 


3. 
other. 


chains to the ouches. 


Then headlong ſhgots beneath the daſhing * 
— | . - 165 
To interweave; to entwine one in an- 


Two chains of pure gold, of wreathen work, 
ſhalt thou make them, and faſten the wreather 


Exodus. 


As ſnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in 


knots, ſo in ſuch baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall ever 


twiſted together, 
4. To encircle as a garland. 


in a garland, 
For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 


Severs the bull to Mars, 
To WREATH. v. 2. 
to be intertwined, 


bow'r 


Of woreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. 


WRrrE'ATHY. ad. from wreath, 


curled ; twiſted. 


ſee pride and ingratitude indiviſibly wreathed and 


South, 


In the flowers that 2wrea7h the ſparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiſs, and pois' nous ſerpents rowl. 


Prior, 


Dr 


] Spiral ; 


5. To encircle as with a garland ; to dreſs 


And with thy winding ivy 4vreathes her lance. 
Dryden, 
The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, 


With laurel wrearh'd, and rich with holtile ſpoil, 


| IR 


To be interwoven ; 


Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a 


den, 


That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near Paris, 


horn in lian. 


hatli ewreatoy ſpires, and cochleary turnings about, 
which agreeth with the deſcription of an unicorn's 


Brown, 


Wreck. . /. [pnæece, Saxon, a miſer- 


able perſon; wracke, Dutch, a ſhip 


broken.] ; 


— 


or ſhallows at ſea ; deſtruction by ſea, 
Fair be ye ſure; but hard and obſtinate, 


As is a rock amidſt the raging floods; 


»Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, 


Like thoſe that ſee their wreck 


Doth ſuffer wreck both of herſelf and 


goods. 
Spenſer, 


Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain, 


2. Diffolution by violence. 
Not only Paradiſe, 


That death may not them idly find t' 
To their uncertain taſk, but work to meet their end. 


attend 


Daniel, 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; 


I preſent, 1 appear, aud my own wreck relate. 


Dryden, 


In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope - 


Had gone to wre. 
The ſoul ſhall | 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 


3. Ruin; deſtruction. 


Whether he was 


Milton. 


uriſh in immortal youth, 


The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


Addiſon. 


Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 


With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 
He labour d ia his country's 2vreck, I know not. 


conſidered as a awreck. 


ſhe hath wretchedly been wrecked ? 
a A pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as home ward he did come. 


The coral found growing upon. wrected ſhi 
loſt anchors, that are daily dragged up out of t 


F Shakſpeare. 
4. It is miſprinted here for wreak. 
lle cried as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 


When wintry orm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 
0 Spenſer, 
5. The thing wrecked: as, the ſhi 


P Was 


Ie Wazck. wv, 4. from the noun,]  - 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 
Have there been any, more ſuch tempeſts, wherein 


Spenſer. | 


Shakſpeare. 


Ee. 


| - demonſtrates that coral continues to be formed to 


| 


1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks 


| 


: Woodward. , 


| To WRECK, v. . 


WRE 
2, To ruin, 


Weak and envied, if they ſhould conſpire, 


They wreck themſelves, and he hah his deſire. | 


Daniel, 


3. In the following paſſages it is ignorantly 


revenge and execute. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wwreck'd with a week of teen. 


To ſuffer wreck, 
With manlier objects we muſt try 
His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, 
Rocks whereon greateſt men have ofien wreck'd. 
| Milton, 


WN. u. /. [ pnenna, Saxon; reguluss 
Latin,] A ſmall bird, 
The poor evren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl, 

b 8 Shak peare. 
| All ages have conceived that the toren is the leaſt 
of birds; yet the diſcoveries of America have ſhewed 
us one far leſs, the hum-bird, not much exceeding 
a beetle, Brown. 


To WRENCH, v. a. [ppingan, Saxon; 
wrenghen, Duteh.] | 
1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to 
force, | 
Wrench his ſword from him. | Shakſpeare, 
Oh form! 8 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming ! Shakſpeare, 
Give me that mattock and the zwrenching iron, 
| 12 Shalſbeare. 
Cæſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a 
miſſion or diſcharge, with no intention it ſhould be 
granted; but thought by that means to wrench 
him to their other deſires, Bacon, 
Sing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
IWrenching the Roman jav'lin from his thighs. 
Dryden. 
Struggling to get looſe, I broke the ſtrings, and 
rwrenched out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the 
. ground, _ : a Swift, 
2. To ſprain ; to diſtort. 
O moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didit thou in Cordelia ſhow ! 


From the fix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. | Shakſpeare, 
You wvrenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and were 
forced to ſtay. | Swifts 


Warxch. . J. [from the verb.] 


1. A violent pull or twiſt. 


2. A ſprain. | 
Some fmall part of the foot being * by a 
wrench, the whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength, 
| . 
3. Wrenches, in Chanuter, ſignifies means, 
ſleights, ſubtilties; which 1s, I believe, 
the ſenſe eee 8 
He reſolved to make his-profit of this buſineſs of 
Britain, as a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as 
a *wrexch and mean for peace. — 


To WREST. v. a. [ppayran, Saxon, ] 

1. To twiſt by violence; to extort by 
writhing or force. " 

lo wring this ſentence, to rere thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's e is 


without all reaſon. ; cham. 
To what wreched ſtate reſerv'd, wow 


Better end here unborn | Why is lite giv'n, 
To be thus wwrefted from us? Mi 
Where you charged in perſon, you were a con- 
queror: the rebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, and 
wreſted that victory from others that they had loſt to 


1 


— Dryden, 


L 


uſed for «wreak, in its different ſenſes of 


Shakſpeare, 
I faint! I die! the goddeſs cried : 
O cruel, couldſt thou find none other 
To wreck thy ſpleen on, parricide ? 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. Prior, 


Which, like an engine, wrench! my frame of 8 N 


* 
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Our country's cauſe FLIRTY 
That np out ſwords, now wreſts em from our 
hands . #' 
And bid us not delight in Roman blood - 
e ſhed, as 12, ee, 
32 1 bluſh to think what I have ſaid; 
But fate has *orefted the conſeſſion from me. 


wa ; HEY Adiſon. 
2. To diſtort; to writhe; to force. 

So far to extend their ſpeeches is to ure them 
againſt their meaning. Hooker, 
My father's — 4 have been / miſtook, 

And ſome about him have too laviſhly & 

Mild his meaning and authority. © Shakſpeare, 
 ' Wreſt once the law to your duthoricy ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. ' $hak/peare, 


— 4 


| Waesr, 1. . from the verb. | 
1. Diſtortion ; violence. FH 


Whereas it is concluded, out of weak premiſes, | 


that the retaining of divers things id the church of 
Eogland, which other reformed churches have caſt 
out, muſt needs argue that we do not well, unleſs 
we can ſhew that they have done ill; what needeth | 
wis wreft,, to draw out from us an accuſation of 
foreign churches ? | Holter. 


2. It is uſed in Spenſer and Shalſpeare for 
an active or moving power: I ſuppoſe, 
from the force of a tilter ating with his 
lance in his reſt, WEL buen 

Ado he keſt it with fo puiſſant uu, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 


And tzave agaiuſt his mother earth agroneful ſound. | 


| | Fairy Queen. 
— Antenor 's ſuch a ure in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all muſt ſlacken, _ 
Wanting his manage. | Troilus and Crefſida. 
3. An inſtrument to tune. org 


wreſts. 
To Wee'sTLe, v. u. [from wwref.] 
1, To contend who ſhall throw the other 
down, 8 6 
If ever he goes alone again; I Il never wvre/le for 
prize more. 1 Shakſpeare, 
Another, by a fall in wwre/ling, ſtarted the end 
of the clavicle from the ſternon. Wiſeman. 
To play or wre///e well, it ſhould be uſed with 
thoſe that do it better. Temple, 
None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer in the wre//ing preſs the ground. 
2. To ſtruggle; 
 avith, 
I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wiſh him wre//e with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakſpeare. 
James knew not how to wre/le with deſperate 
Nee and ſo abhorred to be entangled in 
uc N 


Waz'sTLaR. 1. /. from «wreſtle.] | 
I, One who wreſtles ; one who profeſſes 


the athletick art. ; 
When the young wwreſlers at their ſport grew 


warm, | | 

Old Milo wept to ſee his naked arm. Denbam. 
The place does oft thoſe graces give : 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; bk 
He, that the world ſubdued, had been 
But the beſt wre#ler on the green. 


So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, 
No ſeuſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
The ſacred wrefer, till a bleſſing giv'n, VF 
Quits not his hold, but halting ccaquers heav'n, 


Waller. 


Tuo wreſtlers help to pull each other down. 


"WRETCH. 3. / [pnecca, Saxon.] 
I. A miſerable mortal.  — 
When I loved, I was a wech. 


| She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd ; | 
- - He ſmiles, and ſays his, Ed ward is inftall'd ; 


2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. 


z. 


| | Ks #* Miſ bl ; h 1 
RE'STER. 2. /. [from æuręſ.] He who f - org er x. 
Pope. 

to contend ; felloned by ; 
| | FR | 

Clarendon, ) 


- *Tis not from whom, but where we live ; a | 


; Waller. | 
2. One who. contends in wreſtling. 1 


Aecidence. | 


© Fbat they poor wreeeb, for n more. 


F 


WR E 


The butcher takes away the kcalf, 


And binds the wwretch, and beats it when it ftrives. N 


IRE Sbalſpeare. 

Illuſtrious wrefch repine not nor reply: 
View not what heav'n ordains with reaſon 's eye 

For bright. che object is, the diſtance is too high. | 


Baſe- minded woreſches] ate your thoughts ſo 
deeply bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlings, ' 
as for reſpect of gain ſome paultry wool may yield 
you, to let ſo much time paſs without knowing per- 
 teMly her eſtate ? | Sidney «| 
le now 

Has theſe poor men in queſtion : never ſaw I 

Wretches io quake; they kneel, they kiſs the earth, 

- Forfwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. Sha. 
Title of honour, worth and virtue's right, 

Should not be given to a twretch ſo vile. 

When they are gone, a company of ſtarved hungry 

* wretches ſhall take their places. L' Eftrange, 

It is uſed by way of flight, or ironical , 
pity, or-contempt. - | oy 

When ſoon away the waſp doth go: 

Poor Tore!ch was never frighted ſo; * 
He thought his wings were much too flow, 
O'erjoy'd they ſo were parted, ' 
Then, if the ſpider find him faſt beſet, 
She iſſues forth, and runs along her loom : ? 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, N 
And drags the little zwrerch in triumph home. Dry. 


3 £ 


ayten. 


4. It is ſometimes a word of tenderneſs, as | - 


we now ſay. poor thing. | | 
Excellent wwrerch. Shaliſpeare. 
Chaſtened but thus, and thus his leſſon taught, 

The happy wrercb ſhe put into her breaſt. Sidney. 


War ronzp. adj. [from wretch.] 


3 
Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, but 
that a wretebeder fort there are, on whom whereas 
nature hath beſtowed ripe capacity, their evil diſpo- 
ſition ſeriouſly goeth about therewith to apprehend 
God, as being not Gd. Hoster. 
O cruel death ! to thoſe you are more kind 
Than to the wre/ched mortals left behind. Haller, 
| Why doſt thou drive me | 
To range all o'er a waſte and barren place, 1 
To find a friend? The wretched have no friends. 
8 ' Dryden, 


2. Calamitous - afflictive, 
3. Sorry; pitiful ; paltry 3 worthleſs, 
When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch 
was the miſerable and wretched coudition of ſome 
men's minds, that the beſt of every thing they had 
being culled out for themſelves, if there were in their 
flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſeaſed thing, not worth 
the keeping, they thought it good enough for the 
altar of God, | Hooker. 
Affected noiſe is the moſt wretched thing 
That to contempt can empiy fcribblers bring. 
TED ws Roſcommon. 
Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with their 
awretched art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights that 
you poſſeſs. +. Dryden. 
4. Deſpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 
An adventure worthy to be remembered for the 
unuſed examples therein, as well of true natural 
goodneſs as of wretched ungratefulneſs., Sidney. 


WRre/tCHEDLY, adv. [from awretched.] 
1. Miſerably; unhappily. - 
From theſe two wars, ſo wretchedly entered into, 

the duke's ruin took its date. ' Clartndon. 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably. 5 : 
When ſuch little (butfling arts come once to be 
ripped up, and laid open, how poorly and wretchedly 
muſt that man lacak, who finds himſelf guilty and 
baffled too. South. 


Wee'rcurpxtss. 2. % [from woretched.}] 
1, Miſery ; unhappineſs ; afflicted Rate. 
My miſery-cannot be greater than it is : fear not 


the danger of my blind ſteps, I cannot fall worſe | 


than I am; and do not obſtinately continue to in- 
fect thee with my woretchedneſe, ' Sidney. 
| He gan inquire 
What hard miſhap him — to ſuch diftreſs, + 
And made that caitiſ's thrall the thiall of wrerched- 


1 


Daniel. 


1. 


RI 
Clarion did at laſt decline 
To loweſt 2or#tebedveſs; and is there then 
Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men? 
419 Spenſer. 
When they are weary of wars, and brought down 
to extreme” wretchedneſs, then iy creep a little, 
and ſue for grace, till they have recovered their 
ſtrength again. Spenſer, 
I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. Shakſpeare, 
We have with the feeling loſt the very memory 
of ſuch wretchedneſs as our forefathers endured b 
thoſe wars, of all others the moſt cruel. Raleigh, 


2. Pitifulneſs ; defpicableneſs. 


| Wae/rcnLess, adj. [This is, by I know 


not whoſe corruption, written for reck- 
le.] Careleſs ; mindleſs; heedleſs. 
For any man to put off his preſent 1epentance, on 
contemplation of a poſſibility that his latter repenty 
ance may ſerve the turn, is the moſt tretebleſs pre- 
ſumption, and hath no promiſe of mercy annexed 
to it. FN Hammond. 
If perſons of fo circumſpe@ a piety have been 
thus overtaken, what ſecurity can there be for our 
wretehleſs oſcitaney? Government of the Tongue. 


Wke'r ESSNESS. 1. J. | from aoretch- 


l/s. Ma 


* 


areleſneſs, 
The devil drives them into deſperation, or into 
wretehlefſnefs of unclean living. Common Prayer. 
To WRI/GGLE, v. 2. [ppizan, Saxon; 
riggelen, Dutch.] To move to and fro 
with thort motions. | 
If ſheep or thy lamb fall a wriggling with tail, 


| Go by and by ſearch it, whiles help may prevail. 


5 78> Tuer. 
The buſy importunities of theſe extenſional phan · 
taſms I look upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the 
quick wrigglings up and down of pilmires. Mere. 
The excellency of ſawing is to keep in the line 
marked to be ſawn, without wriggling on either 
fide. . | Maxon. 
To bed went the bridegroom and the bride : 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd couple tied 3 
Reftleſs he-toſs'd, and tumbled to and fro, 
And roll'd and wrigg/ed farther off for woe. 
How wildly will ambition ſteer! 
A vermin wrigg/ing.in th? uſurper's ear. Dryden, 
And both he and his ſucceſſors would often wrig- 
gle in their ſeats as long ag the cuſhion laſted. 
n | Swi, ts 
To War'ccLt. v. a. To put in a quick 
_ reciprocating motion; to introduce by 
ſhifting motion, | | 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaulting, 
Wriggling his body to recover | ; 
His ſeat, and caſt his right leg over. Hudibras, 
A ſlim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wrig- 
gle his body into a hen-rooſt. L*Eftrange. 
Wr1'GGLETAIL., z. J. For wrigglingtaile 
See WMICGLE. 
My ragged ropts all ſhiver and ſhake: - | 
They wont in the wind wagg their wriggletails, 
Peark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. Sper /er. 
WRIGHT. 2. J. [ppibra, pynhra, an.] 
A workman ; an artificer; a maker; a 


manufacturer.. 8 5 
Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights | 
In brave vermilion prow deckt ſhips ; nor gte 
Vleful and ſkilful. Chapman. 

It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, with» 
out being rapt into admiration of the infinite wiſ- 
dom of the Divine Architect, and contemning the 
arrogant pretences of the world and animal vg, 

and much more the productions of chance, Cheyne, 

The verb To write has the ſame ſound with 
wright, a workman; right, or equity; and rite; or 
ceremany ; but ſpelled very differently, Waits, 

ringed and wrung. [ppingan, Saxon, ] 
1. To twiſt; to turn round with violence, 
The prieſt (hall z-7ing off his head, and burn it 

- on the altar. AR ee lee Leviticus, 


| ueſre % r 


2. To force by contottion: with, a parti- 
| cle, as outs | 


' © few out of it, a bow! full of water. 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael | 


He thruſt the fleece together, and wrizged the 
| Jagen 


Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen clothes; in 


which act ſhe wrings out the water that made the | 


| Wi.tton. 
Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, 
with a compreſs wrung out. Wiſeman. 
To ſqueeze ; to preſs. 
In fleep I heard him ſay, ſweet Deſdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves 
And then, fir, would he gripe and zorg my hand. 
— Shakſpeare, 


- fountain. ' | 


4. To writbe. 
The ſilly owner of the goods 


Weeps over them, and wrizgs his hapleſs hands. 
* 2 | 5 N Shakfpeare, 


5. To pinch. | 
The king began to find where his ſhoe did wig 
him, and that it was his depreſſiug the houſe of 
York that did rankle gad teſter the affection of his 
people. Bacon. 
If he had not been too much grieved, and wrz7g 
by an uneaſy and ſtrei ht fortune, he would have 
deen an excellent man ot buſineſs. 
6. To force by violence; to extort. 
1 I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile trath 
Buy any indirection. Shakfpeare. 
Who can be bound by any ſolema vow 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
- And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
e b 1 Shakſpeare, 
TH That which I muſt ſpeak 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 
Or wring redreſs from you. $hakſpeare, 
1 Thirty ſpies, 
Threatening cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to them, my ſecret. 


Milten. | 


7, To haraſs; to diſtreſs; to torture. 

He dives into the king's ſoul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, davgers, wringing of the conſcience, 
Fear and deſpair, and all theſe for his marriage. . 
| Shakſpeare,. 
- Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 

And grief dejects and wings the tortur'd foul. 
R. ſcommon. 
Didſt thou taſte but half the griefs 

That wring my ſoul, thou couldſt not talk thus 
— coldly. Addiſon. 
8. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong purpoſe, 
To wring this ſentence, to wreſt thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is 
without all reaſgn. Aﬀeham 

Lord, how dare theſe men thus wring the ſerip- 
tures ? 5 ; 
9. To perſecute with extortion, 

The merchant-adventurers have been often 
wronged and wringed to the quick ; but were never 
quick and lively in thanks to thoſe by whoſe endea. 
vours they were freed, Hayward. 


To WRING. v. z. To writhe with anguiſh, 
'Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience | 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow z 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure» 
Thelike himſelf, | Shakſpeare. 


War'nceR. =. /. [from ring, | One 
who ſqueezes the water out of clothes. 
One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurſe, 
his laundreſs, his waſher, and his wringer. 
| bakſpeare. 
Wai NK IE. 2. /. [ppincle, Sax. wwrinkel, 
Dutch, ] ; 
1, Corrugation or furrew of the ſkin or the 
fac” 7+ | OY 
Give me that glaſs, and therein will Tread: 
No deeper wrink/es yet | Hath ſorrow ſtruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds ? Shakſpeare. 
She hath continued a virgin without any viſible 
token, or leait wrink/e, of old age. Howel. 
Io ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, | 
Adds not a wrlxlle to my even brow. Dryden. 


Whitgift. 


| 


Clarendon. | 


— 


q 


2. Rumple of cloth. 
3. Any roughneſs. 


2. To make rough or uneven, 


Wr1'sTBAND. 2. /. 


The changeling never known, 


% 


WRI 


Though you, and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, | 
To make you look like beauty's queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind; 
All men of ſeuſe will paſs your door, 


And crowd to Stella's at fourſcore. Swift. 


Our Britith heaven was all ſerene ; 
No threatening cloud was nigh, 
Not the leaſt wrinkle to deform the ſky. Dryden. 


ToWRYNKLE, v, a, [ppunchan, Saxon. ] 
1. To corrugate; to contract into furrows, 


It is ſtill fortune's uſe : 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrintled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakſpeare. 

Scorn makes us wwrink/e up the noſe, and ſtreteh 
the noſtrils alſo, at the ſame time drawing up the 
upper lip, Bacon, 
EM Here ſteams aſcend, 
That in mixt fumes the wrinkled noſe offend. 


Gay. 
Here ſtood Ill- nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrin{led form in black and white array'd, 


Pope. 


A keen north wind, blowing dry, | 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay d. Milton, 


WRIS T. 2. / (pynyr, Sax.] The joint 


by which the hand is joined to the arm. 
He took me by the ww! i , and held me hard. 
| 7; Shakſpeare. 
The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadowed 
on one ſide; then ſhew the .- bone thereof. 
Peacham, 
The auxiliary artery, below the cubit, divideth 
unto two' parts; the one running along the radius, 
and paſſing by the bi, or place of the pulſe, is at 
the , fingers ſubdivided unto three branches. 
| " Brown, 


lt and band. 


The faſtening of the ſhirt at the hand, 


Walr. % / [from wwrite.] _ 
1. Any thing written; 


ſcripture. This 
ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Bible, 


The church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere re- 
vealed truth, by reading publickly the ſacred ſerip- 
ture ; that a ſecond kind of preaching is the read- 
ing of holy writ. | Hooker, 

Divine Eliza, facred empreſs, 
Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill'd with praiſes of divineſt wits, 
That her eternize with their heavenly wwrits. 


— Spenſer, 


Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old City of 


Babylon, ſo much ſpoken of in holy writ. 


| Knolles, 

Others famous after known, ] 
Although io holy 20 // not nam d. Parad. Reg. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with 
holy evrit, More, 
acred Writ our reaſon does exceed. 
His ſtory, fill'd with ſo many ſurpriſing incidents, 
bears ſo cloſe an analogy with what is delivered in 
holy writ, that it is capable of pleaſing the moſt de- 


licate reader, without giving offence to the moſt ſcru- 


pulous, Spe ctator. 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives palt ages o'er, Pope. 


2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is 
ſummoned as an offender. _ 


Hold up your head, hold up your hand: 
Would it were not my lot to thew ye 

This crue} writ, wherein you ſtand 
Indicted by the name of Chloe, 


3. A legal inſtrument. 


The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament: 
Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. 
| Shakſpeare. 
I folded the writ up in form of th' other, 
Subſcrid'd it, gave the impreſſion, placed it ſafely, 
 Shahkſpeare, 


* 


Maller. 


Prior. 


WR I 
ö For every wwri? of entry, whereupon a common 
recovery is to be ſuffered, the queen's fine is to be 
rated upon the wit original, if the lands compriſed 
therein be held, Ayliffee 
WIT. The preterit of avrite, 4 
8 When Sappho writ, | 
By their applauſe the criticks ſhew'd their wit. 
| Prior. 
WAI TATIVE. A word of Pope's coining, 


not to be imitated, 

Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, but 
leſs ori ative; to that degree, that I now write ne 
letters but of plain how d'ye's. Pope to Swift. 


To WRITE, v. a, preterit writ or wrote; 
articiple paſſive auritien, writ, or aurote. 
ppican, apniran, Saxon; ad rita, Iſlan- 

dick; wwre/a, a letter, Gothick. ] 


1. To expreſs by means of letters. 
Flt reite you down 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every ſitting, 
What you mult lay. * Shakfpearts 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues we 
write in water Shakſpeare. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and ſhe find no 
favour in his eyes, then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, Deuteronomy, 
David rote a letter. Samuel. 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
Were all in punctual order plainly writ, Dryden. 
2, To engrave; to impreſs, | 
Cain was ſo fully convinced that every one had a 
right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that he cries out, 
every one that findeth me ſhall ſlay me; ſo plain 
was it writ in the hearts of all mankind, Locke, 
3. To produce, as an author. 
When, more indulgent to the writer's eaſe, 
You are ſo gcod to be lo hard to pleaſe ; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 
To write the pretty things that you admire. 
a | Granville, 
4. To tell by letter, 
I choſe to write the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her I lov'd. Prior. 


To WRITE, v. ts 
1. To perform the act of writing 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, and ⁊urite upon 't. Shakſpeare, 
Baflanio gave his ring away 
Onto the judge that begg'd it; and hisclerk, | 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 
| | V Shakſpeares 
2. To play the author. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot | | 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 
His love to Antony. Shalſpeare. 


learned world, than a man who has written him- 
ſelf down. i Addiſon, 
3. To tell in books, | 
I paſt the melancholy flood, my 
With that grim ferryman which poets wwrite of. 
| Shakſpeare, * 
4. To ſend letters. | | | 
He <vrote for all the Jews concerning their free. 
dom. i 1 Efaras. 
5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled ; to 
uſe the ſtyle of. =” 
About it, and zvrite happy when thou 'ſt done, 


Shakſpea 
Let it not your wonder move, 887 
Leſs your laughter, that l love; A 
Though I now write fifty years, , | 
I have had, and have, my peers, Ben Jonſon, 


Thole who begun to write themſelves men, but 
thought it no ſhame io learn, , _ Fell, 
He Torites himſelf divind providentid, whereas 
other biſhops ule only divind permiſſione, Hi i. 
6. Lo compoſe; to form compoſitions, 
Chalte moral voriting we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompence; : 

_ The fountain which ſrom Helicon proceeds, 

That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds, 


They can orite up to the dignity and chandes | 
of the authors, | bo . MFehom 


» 


There is not a more melancholy object in be 


- r 
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4. To twiſt. 


2. A compoſure; a book. 3 


That 


WRX I 
War ER. 2. / [from N ere 
1. One who praQtiſes the art of writing. 

2. An author, | e of1 
All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, a8 
delinquents; and all three famous writers, Bacon. 
Peaceable times are the beſt to live in, though not 
. fo proper to furniſh materials for a writer. Addiſor. 
riters are often more influenced by a defire of 
fame, than a te gatd to the public good. Audiſor. 
Would a «rriter know how to behave himſelf with 
relation to poſterity, let him conſider in old books 


what he finds that he is glad to know, and what 
omiſſions he moſt laments, Swift, 


To WerTHE. v. 4. I pni Ban, Saxon. ] 

1. To diſtort; to detorm with diſtortion, 
It cannot be this weak and writhed ſhrimp 

Should firike ſuch terror in his enemies. 


| : \: Shakſpeare. 
Hatefulleſt diſreliſh 2orith'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders. 


. frown, ; | 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown; 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 


And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a 


rew. a Drydez. 
2. To twiſt with violence. Yd 
Then Satan firſt knew pain, | 
And wwritb'd him to and fro convolv'd. Milton; 


Amid the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 


And io the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force; 


he monſter hiſs'd aloud, and rag'd in vain, 
And writh'd his body to and fro with pain ; 

Hie bit the dart. „ Aldiſon. 
3. To wreſt; to force by violence; to 
torture; to diſtort. ; 

The reaſon which he yieldeth, ſheweth the leaſt 


| of his meaning to be that whereunto his words 
_— thed. | Hooker. 


i *, The kingofheavn 5 
Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the {ky 
His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, / 
tothe deep abyſs the flaming telon firook. 
| f | Dryden. 
To WRITHE., v. z. To be convolved with 
agony or torture. 5 
Let each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with what life remains, impal'd, and left 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. 
| f Addiſon. 
To WI / rRLE. v. a. {from writhe.) To 
wrinkle; to corrugate, Obſolete. 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as maple rind, : 
So ſcabby was, that would have loath'd all woman- 
| kind, Spenſer. 
Wrr'TiNG. . / [from crit. 
1. A legal inſtrument; as, the 4uritings of 
an eſtate. | 
Gentlemen keep 20ritings in their cloſets, ladies 
' medicines. Seller, 
They thought no other writings in the world 
ſhould be ſtudied; inſomuch as, one of their, great 
Prophets exhorting them to caſt away all reſpeQs 
" unto human writirgs, to his motion they conde- 
ſcended. WE | Hooker. 
Such arguments had an invincible force with 
thoſe pagan philoſophers who became chriſtians, as 
we find in moſt of their writings. Addiſon. 
3. A written paper of any kind. 
5 In at = a throw : 
_ #ritings, all tending to the great opinion | 
me holds of his name. * Shakſpeare, 


Waz1'rixnGMASTER. 2. /. One who 


Las - 


teaches to write, 
| Arokes, if it makes not a great effect at a diſtance : 
that ſort of freedom belongs rather to a writing. 
. maſter than a painter, ; Dryden. 


WI rren. The part. paſſ. of write, 


Tc, heir doctrine and their tory written left, - | 
They die. 


- 


Language is a connexion of audible ſigns, the moſi 
apt in naturefo communication of our thoughts : 


Milton. 


Her mouth ſhe wrifb'd, her fore head taught to | 


The facility of which I ſpoke conſiſts not in bold | 


Milton. 


WR%O 


2011116 Tinguage is a deſcription of the faid audible 


WRONG. . /. [Prange, Saxon. 
t. An injury; a deſigned or known detri- 
ment; not right; not juſtice. 2087 
It is a harm, and no wrong, which he hath re- 
| ceived. Sidney, 


youth promiſed ſhould be many, in bewailing the 

wrong, and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney, 

If he may not command them, then that law 

. doth wrong that bindeth him to bring them forth to 

\ be juſtified, i'd Spenſer. 
They ever dopretend | 

To have receiv'd a wrong, who wrong intend. 


One ſpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 
Imitation of an author is the moit advantageous 
way for a tranſlator, to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt 
dead. | | Dryden. 

Cowley preferred a garden and a friend to thoſe 
whom, in our own wrong, we call the great. 


TT | Dryden. 
| Expecting more in my own wrong, 
Protracting lite, I *ve liv'd a day too long. 


Dryden. 
la the judgment of right and cor eng, every man 
has a ſelf, - | Watts, 


2. Errour ; not right; not truth. 
Be not bliadly guided by the throng ; 
The multitude is always in the wrong. Roſcommon. 
Here was wrong on both ſides; and what would 
follow but confulion ? | . Leſley. 
Proceed; quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far; 
When people once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long: 
Who faſteſt walks, but walks aſtray, 
1s only fartheſt from his way; 


WRONG. adj. [from the noun.] 
1, Not morally right; not juſt ; not agree. 
able to propriety or truth ; not_true, 
find you are an invincible Amazon, ſince you 


Prior. 


If it be right to comply with the wrong, then it is 
wrong to comply with the right. Leſley. 
When the dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe 
of religion and equity, they give wrong, ambitious, 
and falſe ideas of what is good and laudable. 
| | Spect᷑ator. 
Their hearts are conſtantly employed, perverted, 
and kept in a wrong ſtate, by the indiſereet uſe of 
ſuch things as are lawful to be uſed, Law, 
2. Not phyſically right; unfit ; unſuit- 
able. 5 ; 
N Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, | 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot, 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 
ya - Shakſpeare. 
We never think of the main buſineſs of life, till a 
vain repentance minds us of it at the wrong end. . 
2 L' Eftrange. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year 
into ten parts, is a contrivance, the meaning where- 
of hath got on the wrong ſide of my compre 2 
N . Swift. 
_ Singularity ſhews ſomething wrong in the mind. 
: Clariſſa. 


3. Acting improperly. 
Who _— while through 
Along, 


- Senſe to be 


Won. adv. Not rightly ; amiſs, 
If he go «o707g, ſhe will give him over to his own 
ruin. | Ecclefiaſticus, 
A theuſand odd capricios men's minds are acted 
by, may make one may quote another man's words 
wrong. . Locke. 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one that writes amiſs. 


| Pope. 
7e WroNG, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
injure; to uſe unjuftly, either by doing 


black life they dream 


figns by ſigns viſible, Holder. 
Wro'xen, The part. paſſ. of To area. | 
JET |  Openſer, 


Daniel 


8 0 
right, and paſſion to be wrong. Young. 


| injury, or imputing evil without juſtice. 


She reſolved to ſpend all her years, which her 


ö 


4 


wrong which can be done to the reputation of the | 


will overcome, though in a «vrong matter; Sidney. | 


WRO 
So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould 
greatly wrong, if we did not eſtcem preaching as 
the bleſſed * e of God, ooker, 
| For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 
Be ftrew'd with fragrant flowers all along. Sper/cr, 
| Judge me, you gods! wrong | mine enemy ? 


Shak are, 
Oace more farewel ! 90 
And know thou wrong / me, if thou think'ſt 
Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Adliſon. 
Wroncpo'tR, . /. [wrong and deer.) An 
1 * perſon. . 
he reſolved to ſpend all ber years, in bewailing 
the wrong, and yet praying for the l 
| | idney, 
If any ſeat be taken away by a ſtranger, the 
churchwarden may have action againlt the ww eng- 
deer, WE |; Ayliffe. 
Wero'nGER. 2. . [from wrong. ] 
that injures ; he that does wrong. 
That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. 
| _  Shakſpeare, 
Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more 
of his treaſure in puniſhing by war the wrongers of 
his people, than the loſs of his people did amount 
unto. Raleigh, 


Waro'nGruL, adj. [wrong and full.] In- 
jurious; unjuſt. 
I am ſo far trom granting thy requeſt, 
That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrong fil ſuit. 
8 Sbatſpeare. 
He that hath wronged ſo in daily trade, that he 
knows not in what meaſure he hath done it, muſt 
redeem his fault by. alms, according to the value of 
his wrong ful dealing. Taylor. 
hoſe whom forms of laws - 
 Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrong ful ſentence, and award a new, | 
N Dr ryden. 
Wro'NGFULLY, adv, [from wrongful. ] 
Unjuſtly. 5 | 
Dorus, ſaid Pamela, you blame your fortune very 
wrong fully, ſinee the fault is not in fortune, but in 


- you, that cannot frame yourſelf to your fortune; 
and as wrong fully do require Mot to ſo great a 


He 


| 


difparagement as to her father's ſervant, Sidney, 
| This poor fellow 
He had thought to murder wrong fully. Shakſp, 
| Salius then, exclaiming iy f 


Urges his cauſe. may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrong fully conferr'd, 
| | Dryden. 
I cry thee mercy, des pon. a friar of the leaſt 
good- nature; what, you aceuſe him wrong- 
Full P 5 | E776 f Dr rydens 
e who ſuffers wrong fully in a man's opinion, 
reſolves to give him reaſon tor his ſuſpicion. 
Spectator. 


Wo fxvcH EAD. 


adj. [aurong and Head. 
WronGHEA'DED, 1 - Having a perverſe 
underſtandin : 


Much do I fas, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſh, wwrongbead, rhyming race. 
Won Pope. 


; F RT ope 
Wro/xGLESSLY. adv. [from wrongle/s.] 
Without injury to any. : 
Dearly eſteemed of her for his exceeding good 
parts, being honourably courteous, and N 
valiant; conſiderately pleaſant in converſation ; 
and an excellent courtier, without unfaithfulneſs. 
EAA : Sidney. 
Wro'nGLY. adv. [from wrong. ] Un- 
qultly i... | 
EY What thou wouldſt highly, 
That wouldſt thou holily ; would(t not play falſe, 

And yet wouldſt hare win. Shaiſpeare. 
Madmen having joined together ſome ideas very 
wrongly, err, as men do that argue right from evrong 
principles, | pans Locke. 
Wrote. The pret. and part. of write, 
| No man hag the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon his 
face, nor the decree of his election wrote upon his 
forehead. He who would know a man thoroughly, 


muſt follow him into the cloſet of his heart; the 


WRX O 
: {nfpeAion of which is only the prerogative of omni. 
ſcience. | South, 


WRroTH. adj [ pnad, Saxon; vrod, Daniſh. | 


Angry. Out of uſe. 
Tue Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou wret 7 
Geneſis. 


WrovcnT. [pnozd, Saxon, The pret, 
and part. pail. as it ſeems, of work ; as 
the Dutch werten makes gerocht ; or, 

more analogically, of the old word 
_ oreak. | | 


1. Effected; performed. | 

Why trouble ye the woman? for ſhe hath evrog H- 

| a good work upon me. Matthew, 

The Jews wanted not power and ability to have 

convinced the world of the falſehood of theſe mira- 

cles, had they never been wut. Stephens, 
2. Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had 1 thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus have wwroxzght you, for the ſtone is 
| mine, 

' ] 'd not have ſhewed it. Sbalſpeare. 

If thou be one that haſt, by the help of God's 
„been wrought upon by 44 calls, and brought 

— a prophane, or worldly, to a chriſtian courſe of 
life, thou art ſurely in the higheſt degree tied to 
magnify and praiſe his goodneſs. Duty of Man. 

Nor number nor example with him wrough! 
To ſwerve from truth. Milton, 
Do not I know him? could his brutal mind 
Be wrought upon? could he be juſt or kind? 
| | Dryden. 
This Artemiſa by her charms, | 
And all her ſex's cunning, wrovght the king. 


Rowe, 
3. Produced; cauſed. 
All his good prov'd ill in me, 
And wrovght but malice. Milton, 
They wrovght by their faithfulneſs the — 
ſafety. | ryden, 


This wroug#t the greateſt confuſion in the unbe- 
lieving Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the Gen- 
tiles, who every where ſpeak with aſtoniſhmeat of 
theſe truths they met with in this new magazine of 
learning which was opened, Addiſon, 

His too eager love 
Has made him buſy to his own deſtruction, 


— — 


WR O 


They that wrorght in ſilver, and whoſe works 
are unſearchable, are gone down to the grave. Bar. 
Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all 
wrought je wels. Numbers. 
Celeſtial panoply, divinely wrought, Milton. 
What might be wwrovght 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton, 
5. Gained ; attained, 
We ventur'd on ſuch dang'rous ſeas, 
That if we wrought out life, twas ten to one. 
Shakſpeare. 
6, Operated. 
Such another field 
They dreaded worſe than hell: fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of Michael, 
IFrought till within them. Milton, 
7. Uſed in labour. 


Take an heifer which hath not been wrong: 
with, and which hath not drawn iu the yoke. 


f Deutcronomy, 
8. Worked; driven. 


As inſection from body to body is received man 
times by the body paſſive, yet is it by the good tif, 
poſition thereof repulſed and wrought out, before it 
be formed in a diſeaſe, Bacon, 


9. Actuated. 


Vain Morat, by his own raſhneſs wrozghr, 

Too ſoon diſcovered his ambitious thought; 

Believ'd me his before I ſpoke him fair, 

And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare. Dryden. 
10. Manufactured. 

It had been no leſs a breach of peace to have 
wrought any mine of his, than it is now a breach 
of peace to take a town of his in Guiana, and burn it. 

Raleigh. 
11. Formed. | | 
He that hath wwrovg+5t us for the fame thing, is 
od. 2 Corinthians, 
12, Excited by degrees ; produced by de. 
grees. 
The fpirit is vrowght, 

To dare things high, fet up au end my thought, 
Chapman. 
The two friends had wrovght themſelves to ſuch 
an habitual tenderneſs for the children under their 
direction, that each of them had the real paſſion of 

a father. 725 Addiſon, 


Advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper |. 


| 


{ 


| 


; 


3. Wrung ; perverted ; wreſted, 


WRY 
in the minds of women, it is, like the cruelty of 


butchers, a temper that is wrovght into them by 
that life which they are taught and accuſtomed to 


lead. Law. 


13. Guided ; managed. 
A chip by {kilful Reerſman wrought. 
14, Apitated ; diſturbed, 
We ttay upon your leiſure—— - 
——CGive me your favour; my dull brain was 
wrought 
With things torgot. Sbalſpeare. 
Wau xc. The pret. and part. paſſ. of avring. 
He firſt cald to me; then my hand he wrong. 
hapman.' 
No mortal was ever ſo much at eaſe, but his hoe 
wrung him ſomewhere, L' Effrange. 
The tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 


Through the wrung boſom of the dying man. 
Thomſon, 


Milton. 


War. adj, [from writhe.] 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right di- 
rection. 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 
go about, but then is all my beſt ._ 
Mey words, and ſtamm'ting, or elſe doltiſh dumb; 
Say then, can this but of eachaatment come ? Sid, 
2, Diſtorted. N . 
It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, 
and fir Roger will be with thee. rbuthnot. 
Iaſtructive work ! whoſe wry-m-uth'd portrai- 
ture oY 
Diſplay'd the fates her conſeſſors endure. Pope, 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be practiſed, 
but when the diſorder is a contraction of the maſ« 
toideus muſcle. ' Sharpe 


He mangles and puts a «ory ſenſe apon proteſtant 
writers. | 
To WRV. v. a. | from the on meet; 0 
be contorted and writhed; to deviate 
from the right direction. 
Theſe try too much on the right hand, aſcribing 


to the holy ſcripture ſuch Kind of perſection as it 


cannot have, Sandys, 
To War. v. a. [fromthe adjective.] To 

make to deviate; to diſtort, 
To what paſs ate our minds brought, that from 


His threats have wrong br this change of mind in which ſo many ſucceſſes had wroxght the nation the right line of virtue are wwryed to theſe crooked 
Pyrrhus. Philips. (hifts ? . „ 
| Y up to. Swift. | Hdney. 
4. Worked; laboured. Whatever littleneſs and vanity is to be obſerved | WALT NEC E. 1. J. [ torguilla, Lat.] A bird. NENT 
þ 4 Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh language. | . 5 


_ | 


9 


bd 


1 X 

At the beginning of words, is com- 

monly taken, though I think erro- 

neodſly, for a conſonant ; at the end, and 
when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel, 
and has the ſoundof i. It is uſed at the 
end of words, and whenever two ii's. 
would come together; and in words de- 
rived from the Greek, to expreſs the . 


| 
| 


7 was much uſed by the Saxons, whenoe | 
po 


— 


TAC 
is found for / in the old Engliſh. wri- 
ters. is, in old Engliſh,” ſometimes | 
prefixed as an increaſing ſyllable to pre- 
terits and paſſive participles of verbs, It 
ſeems borrowed from xe, the Saxon ang · 


mentum of the 2 It is ſometimes 


put before. preſent tenſes, but I think 
erroneouſly, 


— 


Yatur. . /, Ia Dutch word.] A ban 


chip for carrying paſſengers, 


wo — }____C 
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Yap. 2. / [xeand, Saxon, ] 
1. Encloſed ground adjoining to a houſe,” 
One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's 
vard, where, nothing regarding the crowing of the 


_—_ oy eat them up. Brown. 
anthus one day fent Æſop into the + a 
e fv ae ron 8 


His wanton kids, with budding horns Or | 


Fight barmleſs battles in his homely yard. 
2. Erd, Saxon.] A ure 
cet. : £ | 
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3, The ſupports of the fails, | 


1 8 2 . p * * | 
me. Soren Wide, 1 


„N LF 1 32 : gaſhes, 5 5 iy | "© PSS 
mu bloodily did vu upon his face, Shat/eare. 
8 4 N mT Wb. © > 


| + occaſion to tiſe me for your turn, you ſhall find 


+ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and 


p——_— _ _— IE 


YAW 
593 w counſellor, and a judge, are not to be 
. * the common HD. a but by the ou of | 
ſpecial grace. | acm. 
The arms ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, aud 
" meaſured from one. end of the long finger on one 
band to that of the ether, made a meaſure equal to 
"the ſtature, and is named a fathom. Half of that, 
viz, from the end of the long finger of either arm, 
fo lpread, to the middle of the breaſt, is with us 
called a yard. | „ 
An aquedu of a Gothick ſtructure, that conveys 
water from Mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the 
Foundation of the l6we{t arch to the top, is two hun- 
dred and thirty yards. Addiſon. 


A breege from ſhore began to blow; 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoitt their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall to court wind. Dr den. 
Ya'xDwanD. 2. /. [yard and wend,] A 
meaſure of a yard. . 

Ah che revolutions in nature can give it nothing 
more than different degrees of dimenſions. What 
affinity bas thinking with ſuch attributes ? no more 
than there is between a ſyllogiſm and a _yardwand. 

| or Collier. 
Yare; adj, [xeanppe, Saxon.] Ready; 
dexterous z. eager. I, 

Yare, yare, good Iros, quick, —Methinks I hear 
Antony call, "2 ** Shabſpeare. 

1 dy defire to learn, fir; and 1 hope, if you have 


me yare. 1855 
VARELVY. adv, [from yare.] 
ouſly ; ſkilfolly, 
OTA The filken tackles _ | 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-foft hands, 
That yare/y frame the office, Shakſpeare. 


YARN. x. / [xeapn, Saxon,] Spun wool; 
. woollen thread. a bart 

' You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, 
all the yarz ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shak/peare. 


Joakſpeare, 
Dexter- 


M together z our virtues would be proud, if gar faults 
' whipt. them not 3 and our crimes would deſpair, if 
they were not cheriſhed by our virtues. Shak/peare, 
Tura ia a commodity very proper to this country, 
which af all athers ought to be moſt encouraged, 
_ | Temple, 
It may be uſeful forthe reeliog of yarn. Wilkins, 
The fates but only ſpio the coarſer clue, 5 
The fineſt of the wool is left for you. 
Spare me byt one ſmall portion of the twine, 
And let the filters. cut below your line: 
The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſwee p, 
Or add it to the yars of ſome old * 458 heap. 
3 Dryden, 
To Y ARR, v. 2. [from the ſound ; birrio, 
Lat.] To growl or ſnarl like a dog. 
3 Ainfaworth. 
Ya'zzow. 2. / [millefolium, Latin.] A 
plant. 7 : : Da 8 
YawL. . J. A little veſſel belonging to a 


ö 


from it. 


D AWN. v. u. [zeonan, Saxon, ] 

1. To gape ; to oſcitate; to have the 
mouth opened involuntarily by fumes, as 
in ſleepineſs. 

The ſad- eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale | 

The lazy yatwning drone. ; . Shakſpeare. 

"I 8 the inner parehment of the ear is 

entended. When a man yorereth, he cannot hear 
ſo well, ä | Baton, 

At length ſhook off himſelf, and aſk'd the dame, 
And atking aum d, for what intent the came ? 


* 


ſhip,. for convenience of paſſiag to and 


. 
* | * 


do hom the pawaing ing pilot, faft-alleep, 
Ne didit thou, bid to truit 2 


* 


YEA 
When churchyards yawn. Shakſpeare, 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 
For ſwallowing up the treaſure of the realm. 
| | Shakſpeare, 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour d, 
Like vomit from Ri yawning entrails pour d. 
Sandys. 
| Hell at laft | 
Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos'd, 
Milton. 


The ſword pierc'd his tender ſides; 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 


Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. Dryden. 
High ſhe rear'd her arm, and with her foes 
ſtruck 


The yawning cliff : from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guthing torrent ran. Prior. 
3. To expreſs deſire by yawning. 

The chiefeſt thing at which lay-reformers yawn, 
is, that the clergy may, through conformity in con- 
dition, be poor as the apoſtles were. In which one 
circuraſtance if. they imagine fo great per ſection, 
they muſt think that church which hath tuch Rore 
of mendicant friars, a church in that reſpect moſt 
happy. ; Hooker. 

VAW. . J. {from the verb.] ö 
1. Oſeitation. 
Thee, Paride!, ſhe mark'd thee there, | 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaiting yaw confeſs | 
The pains and penalties of idleneſs. Pape. 
2. Gape; hiatus. FE: - | 
Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below; 
And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, tis ſaid, 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead; | 
Who, pale-with fear, the aps ng ſurvey, 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. + Addiſon. 


ſlumbering. 

: Ere to black Hecate's ſummans 

The ſhard- born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawoning peal, there (hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakſpeare, 
YcLAD, part. for clad, Clothed, 

Her ſight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words yc/ad with wiſdom's majeſty, _ 
Make me from woud'ring fall to weeping joys. 

| | Shakfpeare, 
Yertsg'yed. [the participle paſſive of c/zpe, 
to call; clepan, Saxon; with the in- 
creaſing particle y, which was uſed in 
the old Engliſh, in the preterits and par- 
ticiples, from the Saxon ge.] Called; 
termed ; named. | 


But come, thou gaddeſs fair and free, 
| ln.heay'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, 
And by men heart-eaſing mirth. Milton, f 
Ypra'd. The old preterit of To d¹,ẽe1l. 
3 Therſer. 
Ys. . The nominative of 7hou, 
Tie are they which-juſtify yourſelves. Luke, 
Yea. adv. [ea, or xea, Saxon; ja, Da- 
niſh, German, and Dutch. | 
1. Yeu 
ing, it is ſo, or, is it ſo? 5 
Yea, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every 
tree in the garden? . Geneſis. 
Let your converſation be yea, yea ; nay, uay. 
8 a . . Mattbew. 
hy do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day? 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and rother nay. 


2. A particle by which the ſenſe is intended 
or enforced ; not only ſo, but more 
than ſo. | FR) - | 

1 am weary z he my memory is tir . 
h NY nen . , Shakſpeare. 
| A raſcally, yea, forfooth knaye, to bear a geutle- 
man in hand, and then Hand upon ſecurity 
| | | Sbalſpeare. 
From theſe Philippina are brought coltly: ipices, 
., and gold too, Abbott 


is now the very witching time of night, | 


YaiwninG. adj, (from haaun.] Sleepy; 


— 


A particle of affirmation ; mean- 


COA 
that is, are verified, which is the ſmportance of yea; 
and confirmed, which is, meant by amen, into an 


immutability. "IN Hammond, 
They durſt abide | 
ehovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd 
tween the chetubim ; yea, often plac'd 
Within his ſanQtuary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton, 


Notwithſtanding this great proximity of man to 


| himſelf ; yea, and notwithſtanding the obſervations 


made in all ages, we ſtill remain ignorant of mavy 
things concerning ourſelves. Hale. 
To VI Ab, or Yes. v. x, preterit ade. 
I This word ſeems to have been corruptly 
formed from geod, the Saxon preterit of 
an.] To go; to march. Obſolete. 
They wander at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, 
And to their folds yeade at their owa leiſure. 
Spenſer, 
Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herſelf withdraw aſide, 
From whence ſhe might behold that battle's proof, 
And eke be late from danger far deſery d. Spenſer, 
Yet for the yode thereat halt aghait, *' 
And Kiddy the door ſparred after her faſt, Spenſer, 
That fame mighty man ot God, | 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
On. either fide diſparted with his rod, 
Till chat his a*my dry- foot through them ged. 
R S Spenſer. 
To YEAN, v. . 22 Saxon.] To 
bring young. Uſed of ſheep. 
This I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who geaning on the rocks has left her young. 
Dryden, 
Ewes yeaz the polled lamb with the leaſt danger. 
| 1 Mortimer. 
Yea'nNLiNG., 2. /. [from year.) The 
young of ſheep. | 
All the yean/ings which were ſtreak'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, Shakſpeares 
Year. 2. /. [HEN Saxon. ] 
1. If one by the word year mean twelve 


hundred and ſixty days; another. intend 
a ſolar year, of three hundred ſixty-five 
days; and a third wean a lunar year, or 
twelve lunar months, 7. e. three hundred 
ſixty-four days, there will be a great va- 
riatzon and error in their account of 
things, unleſs they are well apprized of 


each other's meaning, Watts. 
See the minutes, how they run: 
How many make the hour full compleat, 
How many hours brizg about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 7 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
1 F | Shakſpeare; 


WT rn With the year 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn, 
| F Milton. 
Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man 
for every thoufand-years, yet long betore this time 
|. there ſhould have been a ps number than there 
could be fands in the earth. " int. 
The doctor, upon occaſion, calculating his ex- 
pences on himſelf, ſound them to be not above five 
pound in the year, ell. 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt con- 
ceived in them, to ſerve them for many years lay- 
ing, allowing luch a proportion for every year as will 
ſerve for one or two iscubations. Ray. 


He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. 
Sou. 


7 


| YN ab ek fr. 
| 2. It is often uſed plurally, without a plural 


| termination. 7 


I tight not once in forty year, 
3. In the plural, old age. 
Some mumble-news, - 
That ſmiles his cheek in years, aud knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh when ſhe 's diſpos'd, 
Told our iotegts. E Sbakfpeare. 


mu. bring of extreme years, and who had lived to 


i 


8 
if 


Ade promilts of God are yea aud amen; 


* 


- 
7 - 


ſee three princes of her body crowned, and four 
| murthered. | '- * * "Bacon 


months of thirty days each, 7. e. three 


3 


Tee died alſo Cecile, mother to king Edward: 


Wy 


_ * Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. $a 


* 
— 


. 1 EL. 
le leck d in years, yet in his yu were ſeen 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 
SARL ING. adj. [from year.] Being a 


year old, 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 


Y AAL v. adj. from year.] Annu. 
happening every year; laſting a year. 
The yearly courſe that brings this day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holiday. Shakſpeare. 
Why the changing oak ſhould ſhed 
The vr banour of his ſtately head; 
Whilſt the diftinguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, 
Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 


us 


Prier, | 


Yg'arLY. adv. Annually ; once a year. 
He that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, | 
And ſay, to-morrow is Saint Criſpin. Shatſpeare. 
For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhower'd, 

And property with plenty crown'd ; 

For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive; 8 
For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe. 

Dryden, 
Not numerous are our joys when life is new, 

And yearly ſome are falling of the few, Young. 
To YEARN. v. u. * Saxon.] To 
feel great internal uneaſineſs. In Spen- 
fer it is ſometimes earn. It is by Spenſer 
uſed for deſire, or the pain of longing; 

it now implies tenderneſs or pity. 

He deſpis'd to tread in due degree, 

But chaff d, and foam'd, with courage fierce and 


ſtern, .. 
And to be cas'd of that baſe burden fill did years. 
a a Spenſer. 
Make the libbard ſtern 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did year. 

| Spenſer, 

Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ſee the moving of ſome quick: 
But-were it fairy, Send, or ſnake, 
My courage carned it to wake, 
And manfully thereat ſhot. Spenſer. 
Falſtaff, he is dead, 

And we muſt year» therefore, Shakſpeare. 


Joſeph made haſte ; for his bowels did year upon 
his brother : and he ſought where to weep, and he 
enter'd into his chamber. * Geneſis. 

When the fair Leucothoe he ſpy'd, 
To check his ſteeds impatient Phœbus yearn'd, 
Though all the world was in his courſe concern'd. 
Waller. 
Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y' have luffer'd for their loves, in vain, 
1 fear they Il prove ſo nice and coy, 
To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy. FHudibras. 

Where our heart does but relent, his melts; 
where our eye pities, his bowels yrarn. South: 

At beholding the miſeries ot others, they find 
ſuch yearnings in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible 
commotions raiſed in their breaſts, as they can by 
no means ſatisſy. Calamy. 

Your mother's heart yearns towards you 
# | Addiſon, 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd; 

But Anticlus, unable to controul, . 

- Spoke loud the language of his y-arning ſoul. Pope. 
To Yearn. v. a, To grieve ; to vex. « 
She laments for it, that it would 
Yearn your heart to ſee it. | 
8 I am not covetous of gold, 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear. 


| | Shakſpeare, 
YrasT. 2. / See VIS. 

VIE. . / [from geale pe, yellovb, Sax. ] 

The yellow part of the egg. It is com- 


Sbalſpeare. 


monly pronounced, and often written, 
; oth. 1 | 
of The. yo/k of the egg conduceth little to the gene- 
ration of the bird, but only to the nouriſhment of the 
- ſame: for if a chicken be opened, when it is de- 
hatched, you ſhall find much of the elt remaining 


Bacon. |. 


"That a chicken is formed out of the ye/k of an 


; — . with ſome antient philoſophers, he graphe Gill 
; | . 4 . : 5 


? 


5 


rown. | 


i 


YEL 


| | All the feather's kind KAN 
From th' included yolk, not ambient white, aroſe. 


Dryden. 
To YELL. v. 1. To cry ont with hor. 
rour and agony, 


Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yelli, 
Nor griſly vultures, make us once affear d. Spenſer. 
Each new morn, 

New widows how!, new orphans cry 3 new ſorrows 

Strike heav'n on the face, that it refour 

As it it felt with Scotland, and yd out 

Like ſyllables of dolour. Shakſpeare, 
+ Now worſe than ere he was before, 

Poor Puck doth 5c, poor Puck doth roar, 

That wak'd queen Mab, who doubted ſore 

Some treaſon had been wrought her, Drayton, 

T*{/ing monſters that with ceaſeteſs cry 
Surtound me. Milton. 


Night- ſtruck fancy dreat* the yell ing ghoſt. 
Th 
TY.RLL, 3. / 


hortour. 
With like tim'rous accent and dire yell, 
Az when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is ſpread in populous cities. Shalſpeare. 
Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the paios 
Ot ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aftoniſh'd at their cries, 
And aſk'd his guide from whence thoſe ye//s ariſe, 
Dryden. 


[from the verb.] A cry of 


Others io frantick mood 

Run howling through the ſtreets; their hideous yell 

Rend the dark welkin. Philips, 
YELLOW. as [Feale pe, Sax. gheleunve, 

Dutch; gia/lo, Italian. 

bright glaring colour, as gold. 

Oaly they that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakſpeare. 
te brought the green ear and the ye//ow ſheaf. 


After a lively orange, followed an intenſe, bright, 
and copious yelloto, which was alſo the beſt of all 
the yell > - "Newton. 
Negligent of food, 3 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the ye//ow broom. 


Ye/L.LowBOY. 2. J. A gold coin, A 
very low word, 


you did not ſtarve the cauſe; there wanted not 
yellowboys to fee counſel, Arbuthnot. 


YE'LLOWHAMMER. 2. /. | cenchrymus bel. 
lonii.] A bird. 
YEe'LLow1$8. adj. [from yellow,] Ap- 
proaching to yellow. 
Although amber be commonly of a yello ti 


brown, green, blue, and purple. 

Ye'LLOW1$HNESS. ./ from yellowiſh. | 
The quality of approaching to yellow, 

Bruiſed madder, being drenched with the like al- 


|  calizate ſolution, exchanged its yel/owi/hngeſs for a 


| _ redneſs. | 
Ye'LLowNEss. 2. / [from yelloau.] 
1. 'The quality of being yellow. 
Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well ma- 
tured, as appeared in the _ye//owwneſs and ſweetneſs. 
| Bacon. 
Yell-woneſs of the ſkin and eyes, and a laffron 
coloured urine, are ſigus of an inflammatory diſpoſi- 
tion of the liver. . Arbuthnat. 


2. It is uſed in Shal/peare for jealouſy, 
Ford I will poſſeſs with yellowne/i, Shakſpeare, 
YE 'LLOWS. #, /, A diſeaſe in horſes. 
When the gallpipe is ſtopped up, that 
matter which ſnhould be turned into gail 
is carried back into the blood, and tnc. 


Boyle, 


horſe that are capable of ſhewing the 
colour, appear yellow, Farrier': Did. 
His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and rajed with the 
„ On TR. Sbalſpeare. 

0 YELP. v. 1. [xealpan, Saxon. 
bark as a beagle-hound after his prey. 


Thomſon, / 


colour, yet there is found of it alfo black, white, 
Woodward. 


tures it yellow; ſo that the eyes, inſide 
of the lips, ſlaver, and all the parts of tlie 


4 


Being of a | 


Milton. | 


* — 


10 


YES 


A little herd of England's tim*roue deer, —=# 

- Maz'd with a ye/ping kennel of en 
YEO/MAN. 2. /. [Of this word the ori- 
inal is much doubted: the true etymo- 
ogy ſeems to be that of Junius, who de- 
rives it from geman, Frifick, a villager.] 
t. A man of a ſmall eſtate in land; a far. 


mer; a gentleman farmer. 
Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the honeſt 
farmers and ſubſtantial yeomen do theirs. Locke. 
lle that has a ſpaniel by his fide is a_yeomar of 
about one hundred pounds à year, an honeſt man: 
he is juſt qualified to kill an hare, Add iſan. 
2, It ſeems to have been anciently a kind 
of ceremonious title given to ſoldiers : 


whence we have ſtill yeoznen of the guard. 
Tall yeomen ſeemed they, and of great might, 
And. were enranged ready till for tight. Spenſer. 
You, good yeomer, . 
Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The mettle of your paſture. Shakſpeare. 
He joſtituted, for the fecurity of his perion, a 


band of fifty archery, under a captain, to attend him, 


by the name of yeomen of his guard. Bacon, 
Th' appointment for th* enſuing night he heard; 
* And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 
To brawny _yeomen of his truſty guard, Dryden. 
At Windfor St. John whiſpers me i” th* ear; 
The waiters ſtand 1n ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make room! as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. 
3. It was probably a freeholder not ad. 
vanced to the rank of a gentleman, 
His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 
Thiid fon to the third Ewald king ot England: 
Spring creſtleſs peomen from ſo deep a root ? 
| ; Shakſpeare, 
4. It ſeems to have had likewiſe the notio 
of a gentleman ſervant, | 
A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall, 


Whoſe name was appetite, he did beftow 
Both gueſts and meats, 


Spenſes. 
Yroſmankys 1. J. {from yeomen.] The 
collective body of yeomen, 
This did amortize a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the yeo- 


manry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. - Baton, 


To YERK, v. 4. [of unknown etymology.] 
To throw out or move with a ſpring. 

A leaping horſe js ſaid to _yerk, or ſtrike out his 
hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his whole 
hind quarters, (tretching out the two hinder legs near 
together, and even to their full extent. | 


. 22 Far. Dis. 
a Their wounded Reeds 
Fret fetlock deepin gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 


| | Shak/peare, 
YERK., u. J. [from the verb.] 2 
motion. | e 


To VER. v. 4. See VEAAKN. 
Væs. adv. e Saxon.] 
1. A term o 
particle oppoſed to no. | 
Pray, Madam, are you married . Ver. 
2. It is a word of enforcement ; even ſo 
not only ſo, but mare. DN 
This were a fit ſpeech - for a general in the bead 
| of an army, when going to battle : 371, and it js no 
leſs fit ſpeech in the head of a council, upon a deli. 
be ration of entrance into a War. Baron, 
Yes, you deſpile the man to-books con, 
Who from his Rudy rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he ſpeaks. - . Pope, 


Yes7, a, % [get, Saxon. ] 


77 


1. The foam, pume, or flower of beer in 


fermentation; barm. 


| Teaft and outward means do fail, 
And have no power to work on ale, 


| Where bubbling yeaſt is blown by gults of * 
6 0 2 | 
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affirmation; the affirmative _ 


Mere, | 
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When drays hound higb, then never croſs behind, LOR. 
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waſt, and anon ſwallowed with yeoff and froth, as | 
you d thruſt acork into a hogſhead, Shakſpeare. 


Yu TER, adj. [ghifter, Dutch; beflernus, 
Latin.] Bei (ſe f 
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— fitzon with another word, as day or night. 


: As in a breaſt ſo barren : 


To love an enemy, the only E \ 1 
Remaining too, whom yefer ſun beheld 
Muſt'ring her charms. - 


Yu/srzROAY. . % [51 


giving for the late extraordinary ſucceſſes, Addi/on. 


Naked again we muſt to-morrow lie; | | 
Y#u'sTerDayY. adv. On the day. laſt paſt, 
empire of the Turks, dich no ſmall vigour of words. 


Yuorenwnicur, 1. /. The night before 
„ 


For y{fernight by Cateſby was it ſent me. 


f 
Velsrr. ach. [from vgl.] Frothy; 


"<> Though you untie the winds, and let them fight | 
Againſt the churches ; though the NA waves 


Yer. cenjunck. [xyt, zer, zera, Saxon, ] 
Neverihelef { CONES ; however. f 


+ But here were gought the more. 
ee gr rf hoe” ere? 


Tes love does them to ſlav'ry draw. 


5 allowed to any man to make a mock of him that 
made heaven and earth? 


_ 100 inquiſitive through the whole tragedy; 57 


1. Befide 3 over and aboye, _ Ke 
This furniſhes us with yer one more reaſon why 
dur Saviour lays fuch 


NET 
Now the ſhip boring the moog with her main- | 


ng next before. the preſent 
day. It is not often uſed but in compo- 


Love might as well be ſow d upon our ſands, 


> Dryden. 
prandzx, Saxon,] 
The day laſt paſt ; the day next before 
to-day, - ” 99 
E To-morrow 2 and ae — | 
| _ is petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt Handle of recorded time; 7 | 
And all our yeferdays have lighted fools 
The way toduſty death, Sbalſpeate. 
We are but of yeferday, and know nothing, be- 
cauſe our days upon earth are a ſhadow. Fob. 
_ You are both fluid, chang'd fince_yeferday ; 
Next day 2 but ill laſt day's decay; [94-21 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 
Y:flerday's waters and to-day's the ſame. ' Donne. 
"I 8 could be recall'd again, 
- Ev'n now would I conclude my happy . | 


n a ; * A 
Yefterday was ſet apart a8 a day of publick thankſ- 


4 Mrs. Simper ſends complaint in your yeferday's 


tor. Addiſon. 
Naked from the won 
We yeſterday came forth, and in the tomb 


Born to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. 


Martius gave us ycſterday a repreſentation of the 
Bacon. 


Ys'srzRNIGHT, adv, On the night laſt 
1 | 


Feen hours I've ſpent to write it over z 
Sbokſpeare. 
© The diſtribution of this conference was made by 
 Eupolis yefernight. Ts Bacon. 
ſpumy; 


foamy. 


Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakſpeare. 


They had a king was more than him before ; 
+ French laws forbid-the female reign, 
Cowley. 
Though ſuch men have liv'd never ſo much upon 


tte reſerve, yet, if they be obſerved to have a par- 


ticular fondaeſs for perſons noted for any fin, it is 
ten to one but there was a communication in the fin, 
© before there was fo in aſſection. South. 
Phe heathens would never ſuffer their gods to be 
reviled,. which zer were no gods ; and ſhall it be 


Tillotſon. 
He is ſome what arrogant at his firſt entrance, and 


theſe imperſections being balanced by great virtues, | 
they hinder not our compathoa for his miſeries. ; | 


m_—_— 


| 
| 
a particular ftzeſs on acts of 


9 


W > 


5. At leaſt; at all. 


- And nature drops him down without your ſin, 


8, Even j after all. A kind of emphatica! 


A my r b 
and therefore planted in churchyards. 


. And almoſt joia'd the horgs of the tough yew. | 


r E 


5 7 2 ſpame on troubled water; foam 12. Still J the ſlate ſtill remaining the ſame. | 
. ro * ? 


They atteſt fats they bad beard while they were 
.yet heathens ; and had they not found reaſen to be- | 
lieve them, they would ſtill have continued heathens, 
and made no mention of them in their writings. 


| en. 
3. Once again. 
Tet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. 


Pope. 
4. At this time; ſo ſoon ; hitherto ; with 
a negative before it. 6 
Thales being aſked when a man ſhould marry, 
ſaid, Young men, not yet; old men, not at all. 
| 2 Bacon. 
Noting uncertainty 
or indetermination. | 
A man that would form a compariſon betwixt 
Quintilian's declamations, if ye? they be Quinti- 
lian's, and the orations of Tully, would be in dan- 
ger of forfeiting his diſcretion. Baker. 
6. It denotes continuance and extenſion, 


greater or ſmaller. ; 

Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand 
Is ebbiog to the laſt : | 
A little longer, yet a little longer 


Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorm. 
| 436 | Dryden. 
Ter a ſew days, and thoſe which now appear 

In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 
In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change, Dryden. 

7. Still; in a new degree. 

He that takes from a thief that which the thief 
took from an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, | 
is the wickeder thief of the two, by how much the 
rapine is made yer blackeraby the pretence of piety / 
and juſtice. | 5 L' Eftrange. | 


addition to a negative. 

H any man neglect his duty, his fault muſt not 
be aſcribed; to the rule appointed, neither yer to the 
whole church. 

Men may not too raſhly believe the confeſſions of 
witches, nor yer the evidence againſt them; for the | 
witches themſelves are imaginative, and people are 
credulous, and ready to impute accidents and natu- 
ral occupations to witchcraft. Bacon. 

Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn | 
Was abſent, after all his miſchief done, 
The prince of darkneſs. ; Milton. 

9. Hitherto: ſometimes with as before it. 

. beginning here, with a trembling expecta- 
tion of things far removed, and as yet but only heard 
of, endeth with real and actual fruition of that 
which no tongue can expreſs, _ Hooker. 


Yr ven, for given. | 
Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance 
; even? | 
Let that room to my lady be yever 3 TOE 
She ſhall be ** | 9 
To fill che fourth place, wg Oe 
And reign with the reſt in heaven. Spenſer. 
Yew, n,/. [ip, Saxon; yw, Welſh. This 
is often written engh ; but the former 


orthography is at once nearer to the | 


ſound and the derivation. See Euch.] 
of tough wood, uſed. for bows, 


It hath amentaceous flowers, which conſiſt of 
maay apices, for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſh, 
room, and are barren ;_ but the embryos, which are 
produced at remote diſtance on the ſame tree, do 
afterward become hollow bell-ſhaped berries, which 
are full of juice, and include feeds ſomewhat like 
acorns, having, as it were, a liitle cup to each. 
'* The ſhooter evgh, the broad-leav'd ſycamore, 
The barren plantane, and the walnut ſound ; 
The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ſtill deplore ; 


Alder, the owner of. all wateriſh ground. Fairfax. 
Slips of yew, _ . | 
Sliver'd in the moon's ecliple, _ Shakſpeare. 
| He drew, ee YT 


| 


D - 


Whitgift. | 4. To give, asclaimed of right. 


8. To refign ; to give up: ſometimes with 


9. To ſurrender : ſometimes with 25. 


1 


— 


| 


Dryden. 


4 
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VIV WEN. adj. from yew,] M 


live ſalts. 


3. To afford; to exhibit. 


To VII p. v. 2. bo 
1. To give up the conteſt; to ſubmit, 


4 
*. 


a. 


The diftinguifli'd yerw.is ever ſeen. , -. 
. Vachang'd his — permanant his green. 


Prior, 


ah 8 


the wood of yew. 3 
His tiff arms to ſtretch with g bow, 
And manly legs ſtill paſſing to and tro. 
; ; Hubberd's Tale. 


Yex. . . [See Yux.] The hiccough. 
To YEx. v. 2. To have the hiccougb. 
VII RE, adv, ene, Sax.] L.A 


penſer. 


To VIEL D. v. v. [zelban, Sax. to pay.] 
1. To produce; to give in return for cul- 


tivation or labour. | 7 
When thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not hence. 
forth yield unto thee her Rrength. | 
No country, for the bigneſs of it, can be beiter 
watered, or yield fairer fruits. Heylin. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five 
thouſand drachms, eight hundred and ſeven pounds 
five ſhillings and ten pence. Arbutbnot. 


2. To produce in general. 


He makes milch kine yie/d blood. Shakſpeare. 
The wilderneſs yie/derh food for them. Job. 
All the ſubRances of an animal, fed even with 
aceſcent ſubſtances, yield by fire nothing but alka- 
Arbut bnot. 


Fhiloclea would needs have her glove, and not 
without ſo mighty a lour as that face could yie/d. 
| Sidney. 


The mind of man defireth ever more to know the 


truth, according to the moſt infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. Hooker. 
If you-take the idea of 'white, which one parcel 
of ſuow yielded yeſterday to your ſight, and another 
idea of white from another of ſnow you ſee 
to-day, and put them together in your mind, the 
run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not at al 
increaſed. * - 


Yield thee, ſo 155 thi d 
te » ſo well thou haſt this day mores. 
? 4 = ilton, 


5. To allow; to concede, 


I iel it jut, faid Adam, and fubmit. Milror. 
I that have not only yielded, but challenged the 


"undoubted truth of the propoſition, can make no 
queſtion of its corollaries. Hammond. 
6. To per mit ; to grant. | 


Life is but air, 
That yleldi a paſſage to the whiſtling ſword, . - 
And cloſes when *tis gone. ryden. 


7. To emit; to expire. 


| | Often did I ſtrive ] 
To yield the ghoſt ; but ſtil} the envious flood 
Kept io my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand' ring air. 
| ; x Shakſpeare. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 
up the ghoſt. eſis. 


a particle, as «þ or over, 
e not yie/ding over to old age his country de- 


lights, eſpecially of hawking, was, at that time 
following a merlin, brought to ſee this injury offered 
| | Sidney. 


unto us, | | 
Thus I have yielded wp into hand 
The circle of A pooch | 1255 Sballſpeare. 
She to realities yie/ds all her ſhowo. Milton. 
"Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of this 
evil, and an unwillingneſs to 57d up ay own 
4115. 


The enemies ſometimes offered unto the ſoldiers, 
upon the walls, great rewards, if they would yield 
xp the city, and lometimes threatened them as ſaſt. 


ted all, 
Milton, 


laugh, as if to them 1 had quit 
| 5 to their Rh wh 


* 


He yields not in his fall; | 


ade of 


Geneſis, 


% 


Knolles, 


ON 
All is not loſt: immortal hate, 
* And courage never to ſubmit or yield. Milton. 
If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and dies. 
| | Walton. 
, There be ſaw the fainting Grecians yie/a, 
And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 
Purſued by fierce Achilles. ' Dryden. 
2. To comply with auy perſon, or motive 
Wer. ES 
© Conſidering this preſent age fo full of tongue, and 
. weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream 


thereof, Hooker, 
I ſee a yielding in the looks of France: 
Mark, how they whiſper. Shakſpeare. 


This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs? 
If good, why do I yie/d to that ſuggeſtion, 
_ Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair? Shakſp. 
Wich her much fait ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to yield. 
. 8 Proverbs. 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou 
would bring down Paul; but do not thou yield 
unto them. | Acts. 
They ſhew me _ -_ they 1 7 75 — . yield- 
temper, which will be wro or baffled. 
e | * Kettlewell, 
3. To comply with things required or en- 
There could be no ſecure peace, except the Lace- 
 demonians yielded to thoſe things, which being 
granted, it would be no longer in their power to 
hurt the Athenians. . Bacon. 
2 If much-converſe 
Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Milt. 
. To concede; to admit; to allow; not 
to deny, | 3 
If we yield that there is a God, and that this 
God is almighty and juft, it cannot be avoided but 
that, after this life eaded, he adminiſters juſtice unto 
men. 8 ; Hakewill, 
5. To give place, as inferiour in excellence 
or any other quality. 
The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray 
| betwixt the Lapithz and Centaurs, yield to no 
other part of this poet. Dryaen. 
ell me in what more happy fields 

The thiftle ſprings. to which the lily yield. Pope. 
Yie'tDsR. 2. / [from Told One who 

yields. ; 

Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 
Some ſleeves, ſome hats; from yie/ders all things 
Fo Oden >. ..* Shalſpeare. 

Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 
| Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shak/. 
YOKE. 2. / {xeoc, Saxon; ject, Dutch; 

Jugum, Latin; joug, French.) 

1. The bandage placed on the neck of 


2 
draught oxen. 


? 


* 


Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemiſh, and 
upon which never came yoke, Numbers. 
A yearliog bullock to thy game (all ſmoke, 


© Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yokes Hope. 
2. A mark of ſervitude ; flavery, 
x Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ; \ 
It weeps, it bleeds. Wl Shakſpeare. 


Io bands of iron fetter'd you ſhall be; 
An eafier yoke than what you put on me. Dryden. 
3. A chain; alink ; a bond. | 
This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 
Where two are bound to draw, though ates arr 
g 5 8 ryden. 
4. A couple; two; a air, It is uſed in 
the plural with the fingular termination, 
. © Thoſe that accuſe bim in his intent towards our 
© wives, are a yoke of his diſcarded men. Spakſpeare. 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. Dryden. 
A ole of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, wheo let 
to work at the ſame time; ſor mules are * 
| | roame. 
70 Voxk. v. #, [from the noun.] 
1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 
This Stetes promiſed to do, if he alone would 
yoke together two brazen- hooſed bulls, and, plowing 
the Tanger ſow dragons teeth. L' Eftrange. 
— Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian uſe of old, 
Were yut'd to draw his car of burnith'd gold. PH. 


— 


| 


| 
V Fuſt, and chiefeft, with thee bring 


YON 


2. To join or couple with another. 
My name 


Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 


That carries anger as the flint bears fire, Sap. 
Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia, Dryden, 


3. To enſlave; to ſubdue. 
Theſe are the arms 
With which he yeteth your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, 5 Sballſpeare. 
4. To reſtrain; to confine, | 
Men marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine 


Yo'xE-BLM. x. .. [carpinus, Lat.] A tree. 
Ainſavnth. 

Yo'xEPELLOW, 1 [yoke and fellow 

Yo'x rMaATE. or mate. | 

1. Companion in labour. 


Yohefellows in arms, 

Let us to France. Shakſpeare. 
2. Mate; fellow: commonly partner in 

marriage. 

Vou cannot think me fit 

To be th* yotefe/lav of your wit, 

Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts 

To be the partner of your parts. 

Before Toulon thy yokemare lies, 
Where all the live-long night he ſighs. 


Hudibras. 


Ste = 
Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves y 


railing at the ſex, very often chuſe one of the mo 
worthleſs for a companion and yokefe/low,Speator. 


Vol d, for yielded. Obſolete. ' . Spenſer. 

Vork. z. / [See VEI«X. ] The yellow part 
of an 58. 

Nature hath provided a large yo/& in every egg, a 


inſtead of milk to nouriſh the chick tor a conſider- 


able time, | Ray. 
Ton,” 1 ; 
You, adj. onde | Sax, ] Being at 
Yo'wper. a diſtance within view. 


with you. 
Good mother, do not marry me to yen fool. 


and yerd haberdaſher in a velvet gown furred with 
ſables ? Ben Fonſon. 


Figrapes, being encamped upon a hill with four 
| hundred thouſand men, diſcovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above fourteen thouſand, march- 


ing towards him: he made himſelf merry with it, 
and ſaid, yonder men are too many for an ambaſ- 


Yon flow'ry arbors, vonder allies green. Milton, 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 
| But nigh yen mountain let me tune my lays. Pepe, 
Then hear me, gracious heav'n, and grant my 
| pray 'r, 5 
Make _yorder man the fav'rite of thy care: 
Nouriſh the plant with thy celeſtial dew, 
Like manna let it fall, and ſtill be new; Harte. 
If 1 were to fall down yander precipice, and 


thing to the objeR. 
+ The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And ſay what thou ſee'ſt y. Shakſpeare. 


Him that yen ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, $ 
The cherub Contemplation. Milton. 
Yonder ate two apple-women fcolding. 
eule and Pope. 
. 


* 


Be yol'd with his that did betray the beſt, Shal/p. 


ſingle life than to be yohed in marriage. Bacon, 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton, 
The words and promiſes, that. yoke 

The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras, | 


great part whereof remaineth after the chicken is 
atc hed; and, by a channel made on purpoſe, ſerves 


Sbalſpeare. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor 
of ſtate in a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle ; 


ſage, and two few for a fight. Bacon. 
For proof look ups | | 
| And read thy lot in yon celeftial fign, = Milton. 


break my neck, I ſhould be no more a man of this 
world. | _ Beattie. | 
Yon, adv, At a diſtance within 
Yor, © view. It is uſed when we 
Vovox. | direct the eye from another 


we 


| ö 


— 


— 


Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak | 
Shakſpeare. 


| 


Amongf the ſhepherd ſwains, 


8 to them ſor judgment juſt do fly. 8 


4. It is uſed indefinitively, 


J 


—— 7... 
N FOE * 
* 8 al \- 1 , N A 


Youn, adj [T know not whence derived. 
u 


Mad; furious: perhaps tranſported with 


rage; under alienation of mind, in 


which ſenſe it concurs with the _* 
Then like a lion, which bath long time ſought 
His robbed- whelps, and at the laſt them found 
thea waxeth wood 
and yo; 
So fierce he laid about him, 
Nor thoſe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and 
vond. Fairfax; 


Yore or Of Lore. adv. ¶ xeogaha, Saxon: ] 
1, Long. | 


Witneſs the burning altars, which he ſwore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his bold peryury ; - 
Which, though he hath polluted oft and yore, 
penſer, 

Of old time; long ago: with of 
fore it, | | 

And ſeated here a ſeg, his biſhoprick of yore, 
Upon the fartheſt point of this unfruitful ſhore. 


| Drayton, 
Thee bright-eyed Veſta long cf yore 
To ſolitary Saturn bore, Milton, 


There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of ycre, 

A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor. Dryden, 
la times of yore an ancient baron hiv'd 
Great gifts beſtow'd, and great teſpect receiv'd. 
| Prior, 

The devil was piqued ſuch ſaintſhip to be'behold,.. 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of od; 
But Satan now is wiſer than ef yore, 


Asad tempts by making rich, not making poor- 


Pepe. 


You. pron, [eop, wh, Saxon; of xe, ye.] 
1. The oblique caſe of 12. | 
Ye have heard of the diſpenſation of the grace 


of God, which is given me to_you ward. Epheſians, 
| I thought to ſhow you * ; 
How eaſy 'twas to die, by my example, 

And hanfel fate beſore you, Dryden, 


2. It is uſed in the nominative, in common 


language, when the addreſs is to per- 
ſons; and though firſt introduced by 
corruption, is now eftabliſhed,; In the 
following lines you and ye are uſed un- 
grammatically in the 

other; but even this uſe is cuſtomary. 
What. gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye? - > 
It now can neither trouble e nor pleaſe Dryd. 
ccd 


3. It is the ceremonial word for t 


perſon ſingular, and is always uſed, . cx. c 


cepi in ſolemn language. 
In vain 9 tell your parting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may walt him oe rr. Prior, 
But, madam, if the fates withitand, and you 
Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. Pope, 


on; any one ;. whoſoever: | 
We paſſed by what was, one of thoſe rivers of 
burning matter: this looks, at a diſtance, like a 


new-plowed land; but as you come near it, en 


ſee nothing but a. long heap of heavy 


3 diszointed 


Addiſon, 


5. You is uſed in the ſubſequent members 
of a ſentence, as diſtinguiſhed from ve. 


Stand forth, ye champions, who che gauntlet 


je ld 
Or Site (wiſe racers of the field, Pope. 
}YOUNG, adi. On, 7 ons Sax. 2 
Dutch.) b ene, 


1. Being in the firſt part of liſe; not ad; ; 


uſed of animal life. + 
Guetts (hould be interlarded, 
cuſtom, by ages yung and old. 


* 


But in his motion like an angel lings, 


N beſt firmly am refuly'd IJ 2 
ot to ow my young dau hter 
Before I have a huſband tor 9 
Thou old and true Menenivs, .; 
Thy tears are ſalter ihan a younger man'ty 
And venomous to ihiue eyes. n x 


_ Still quiriog to the yourg-ey« d cherubims. Shatſp, 


Sener. 


places of each 


as the Frenen 


3 
Carew, © 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou bebolg*ft, ©. 


_ ＋ 8 
are. 1 
= 
$ 


{+ 
x | 
1 
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t 
; 
* 
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F 
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Nie erdsin'd a lady forthis prize, © ] And whilſt che young fter from the path declines, 
| - _ _ - Generally proifeſul, fair and young, and fkilF'd in | Admiring the Get, beauty of the ſigus, 
| \ _ , -houſewiſerics. | N Proud of his charge, he ue the fiery horſe, 
| _ "In timorous deer he hanſels his paws, , - | And would outdo his father in his courſe. Creech, 
Aud leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. The young fer, who at nine and bree | 
; | SO OPT = 1%, Coley. Drinks with his ſiſters milk and tea, 
Nor need'ſt thou by thy daughter to be told, From break faſt reads, till twelve o'clock, 10 
Though now thy ſprity blood with age be 1 Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 
- Thou haſt been ung en. | | | | | : 
5 | When-we 8 — 6 . * Ws h [from young.] Youth 
. age is yet but a ſmall part of that which ufually olete. 3 3 | 
men attain to: and when we denomitiate-him old, | The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
5 . we:mean that his duration is run out almoſt to the As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days. 
| - end of that which men do not uſually exceed. . ; Spenſer. 
995 9 9 „ £8 Licks, | YOUR, pronoun. [eopen, Saxon. |] 
. e il be but an in example to prove, that dom 1. Belonging to you, It is uſed properly 
6 Auen, by God's ordination, belonged to the eldet „hen 1 ak to more than one, and 
ſon ; becauſe Jacob the yen e here had it. Locke. | Bead oa ge ft j h 
From — they rear him ſtruggling vowwith hows 8g nay and cuſtomarily when to | 
1 death, | RN , only one. | „ 
And Neftor's youngeſt ops the vents of breath. Either your unparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's 
4 155 W's Ws Pope. outprized by a trifle. _ Shakſpeare. 
"id nt; weak. kt, 1 your 7 » 5 3 Dryd 
1 5 her, thou art too in this. e braveſt men are ſubject moſt to ehance. Dryd. 
| OY * e ab ae Ve dauntleſs Dardaus hear, 
| 3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life, | Think on the fireogth which once your fathers — 
We. There be trees that bear beſt when they begin to 8 7 : 
IND. = de old, as almonds ; the cauſe is, for that all trees | 2. Your is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe. 
WY that bear muſt have an oily fruit; and 29h, trees | Every true man's apparel fits your thief : if it be 
oe have a more Watry juice, and leſs concoCted. Bacon. —_— ”M hom Jour true * _— big 
* f | 7 3 enough. it ig ior yer thiet, yo wet 
| Yo dna 0» he The oftsp ring of animals thinks it little enough; 12 true A apparel 
| eolledively. - 5 | | fits your thief. | Shakſpeare. 
. 2 1 fed the cuckoo ſo long. ere is a great affinity between coins and poetry, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. Shatfp. and your medallift and critic are much nearer related 
So many days my ewes have been with young ; than the world imagine. Addiſon. ! 
. 80 many weeks ete the poor fools will yean. Shakſp. | A diſagreement berween theſe ſeldom happens, 
1 The eggs diſelos d their callow young. Milton. but among your antiquaries and ſchoolman. Fenten. | 
5 The reaſon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, 3, Yours is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes 
I du do not bring forth their young alive, is becauſe | pefore or is underſtood ; as, this is your 
4 there might be more plenty. 1 More. kk: "anti book | 
1 Not ſo her young; for their unequal line Inn 
. Wa heroes make, half human, balf divine; N Pray ſor this man and for his iſſue, - | 
_—_- Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, | Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
- © Th immortal partafſum'd immortal ſtate. Dryden. And beggar'd yours for ever, * Shakſpeare, 
—_- +, Thoſe inſets, for whoſe young nature hach not That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours, 


made proviſion. of ſufficient ſuſtenance, do them- 


I "ſelves gather and lay up in ſtore for them, Ray. 
* __ You'nciss, adj. {from young.} Some 
= She let her ſecond toom to a very genteel young! 


$9 man. Taler. 
it Yo v GLING, . N [from young yeonx- 
| © , hng, Sax. ] Any creature in the firſt part 


3 & . | | 
More dear unto their God than gounglings to 
„ their dam. | airy Queen. | 


_ Yowngl/ing, thou canſt not love ſo dear as l. 
——Grey-beard, thy love doth freeze. 
5 When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not 
5 IE _ unreaſorable to infer, they ſuckle their _younglings 
wich milk. „„ Grown. 
* | - Encourag'd thus, ſhe brought her younglings * 
A "NE : , | 5 r | 
TPPrͤue ſtately beaſt the two Tytrbeidæ bred, 
Buagich 's from his dam, and the tame youngling ſed. 


a. 


1. Far in life, hag: 
— RB * e Peer, 
8 <p wo young!y be e eee 


e 


Former x. adv, {from young,] 


* 


8 . bakſpeare.. 
2: Ignorantly ; weakly, 


Fons re, Js. / {from young.) A 
Tours. J yourg perſon; in con. 


_. Gi nh e 1 
Wbt, will ven make a younter of me? ſhalt] 


dat take mie eaſe jn mine inn, but 1 hal ſo have 
een, eee. 
Sies how the morning opes her golden gates, 


Aud takes ber farewell of the glorious ſun: 

1 Ho well ſembles it the prime of youth, G 
n 2 Tamm ed Ike a yonter prancing to his love. St/. 
. ile Uhfles flept there, and cloleby 


Fame teſie, by age fame reverend 


* 
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continued, and what ſtock he 2 of. 


pl The other ant ere, he abroad would ly. Chapman. |_ 


your 


One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs, S. 
; This kits, if it durſt ſpeak, | 
Wauld fretch thy 2 up into the air: 
Conceive and fare thee well.— Of 
— Yowrs in the ranks of dearh. Shakſpeare, 
He is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours 


While the ſword this monarchy ſecures, 

»Tis manig'd by an abler hand than yours, Dryden. 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are yaurs.Dryd. 
It is my employment to revive the old of paſt ages 

to the preſent, as it is yoxrs to tranſmit the young of 

the preſent to the future. 1 . 


Shakſpeare. Vous Lr. ne f. ¶ your and ,] | 


1. You, even you; ye, not others. 
It it ſtand, as you yourſelf ill do, 
Withio the eye of honour; be affur'd, - 

My purſe, my perſon, my exiremett means, ; 
Lie all unlock'd to your oecations. Shakſpeare, 
© O heav'ns! 18 

If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, - 
| Make it your cauſe,  _ Shakſpeare. 


2. In the oblique caſes it has the ſenſe of 


reciprocation, or reference to.the ſame 


ſelves by your raſhne/s. 
Whenever you .are more intent upon adorning 


rather a laced coat than a healthful body. _ Law. 


Be but yourſelves, +: . Pope 


| YOUTH. ». /. [eo u, Saxon] 


1. [he part of liſe ſucceeding to child. 
. © hood and adoleſcence; the 
fourteen to twenty-eight. e e 
But could vn laſt, and love flill breed, 

ren 


Behold another day break in the ealt. Shakſpeare, 


ſubject mentioned before: as, you love 
only yourſelf ; ven have betrayed your- | 


* 


time from 


> 


hs 


— 


f 


3. It is ſometimes reciprocal in the nomi- 


| 


> 
| 


, 


'  Yhur perſons than upon perfeQing of your ſouls, you | 
are much more beſide _your/elves than he that had 


; Then theſe delights my mind might 
To hve with thee, and he thy love, 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him prime 


moye, 
Raleigh, 


In manhood, where :yozrb ended. Milton, 


| The ſolidity, quantity, and ſtrength of the ali. 


ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quan- 
tity of muſcular:motion, which in your is greater 
than any other age. i Ardbuthnot. 
2. A young man, 
| Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths even now, 
| Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Sbalſpeare. 
. If this were ſeen, 
The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through 
What perils patt, what croſſes do enſue, 1 8 
Would ſhut the book and fit him down and die. 


| : Shakfpeare. 
O'er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 
Androgeo's death, and off rings to his ghoſt ; 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
Che fate appointed by revengeſul Crete, Dryden. 
The pious chief 2 
A hundred youths from all his train elects, 
And to the Latian court their courſe directs. Dryd, 


3. Young men. Collectively. 
i | As it is fit to-read the heſt authors to yowrh firſt, 


ſo let them be of the openeſt and cleareſt ; as Livy 
before Salluſt, Sidney before Donne. Ben Jonſen. 

About him exercis'd heroic games 
Milton. 


Th' unarmed youth of heav'n. 
The graces put not more exactly on 
Th' attire of Venus, when the ball ſhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dreft, 
| When all your youth prefers her to the rett Muller. 
You'raFUL. adj, [ youth and full.] 
15 TOOng: 3 , 
ur army is diſpers'd already : | 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd they took their courſe, 


Eaft, welt, north, ſouth. | Shakſpeare, 
There, in a heap of lain, among the rett, 


| Two 2 knights they found beneath a load 


opprei 
Of flaughter'd foes. 


2. Suitable to the firſt part of life. 
Here be all the pleaſures 
That fancy can beget on y,, thoughts, 
When the freſh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon, Milton. 
In his years were feen © © 
A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden, 

The nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace 

_ Of charming features, and a youthful face. Pepe, 
3.- Vigorous, as in youth, 

How is a good Chriſtian animated by a ſtedfaſt 
belief of an everlaſting enjoyment of pertect ſeli- 
city, ſuch as, after millions of millions of age, is 
Rill you Hul and flouriſhing, and inviting as at the 
fir! no wrinkles ia the face, no grey hairs on the 
head of eternity. 1 Bentley. 


You'rurvLLY. adv. [from yourbfal.] In 


a youthful manner, 


Dryden. 


VO UTRHLCT. adj. [om youth, ] Young ; 


early in life. Obſolete. 


True be thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe, 


Therein have I ſpent all my youthly days, 
And many battles fought, and many frays. Spenſer. 


| That warlike feats doſt higheſt glorify, 
ö 
4 


A bad word, 


indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, ſor a 
a yourbjer turn than is conſiſtent with my time of 
a Spectator. 


| Yrronr, part, [O and pigbe, from pitch. ] 
ly oF, 2 


Fixed a | 
That ſame wicked wight 

His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, | 

| Far underneath a craggy clift ypighr, 

n | 4 

Dark, doleſul, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spen/er, 


Yuck... , Jeclen, Duich.] Itch. 


1 


be time ot Chriſtmas. . 1 
Vox. . / [yeox, Saxon; ſometimes pr 


| nounced ee The iets 


You'tay. adj. [from youth, ] Young ; | 
. youthful, 


I The ſcribbler had not genius to turn my Ft as 
a cting 


urn. . % I geol, yeol, yehul, Saxon, ]- 


1 
5 N 
— . 1 % * 


Mad I but 


£ A 

Is found in the Saxon alphabets ſet 
down by grammarians, but 15 read 
in no word originally Teutonick : its 


found is uniformly that of a hard . 


No word of Engliſh original begins 
with z. 
1 7 


Za'rrar, 
Zalryik. | 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints; this 
being wel ted with common water, concretes into a 
maſs called affe, which from its hardneſs has 
been miſtaken for a native mineral. Hill. 
Cobalt being ſublimed, the. flowers are of a blue 
colour; theſe German mineraliſts called hr. 
a | Woodward. 
The artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with 
that dark mineral zapbra. . Beyle. 
Za Nx. n. /. [Probably of zaxei, the con- 
traction of Giovanni: from /n, a 
feoff, according to Skinner. | One em- 
ployed to raiſe aughter by his geſtures, 
actions, and ſpeeches; a merry Andrew; 
a buffoon. | 
Some carrytale, ſome pleaſe man, ſome ſlight zany, 
Some mumblenews, ſome treacher knight, ſome 
: Dick, 
Told our intents before. Shakſpgere. 
Then write that I may follow, and ſo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy wy 4 
I ſhall be thought, if mine like thine 1 ſhape, 
All the world's lion, though I be thy ape. Donne, 
Oh, great teſtorer of the good old ſtage, 
Preacher at once, and zany, of thy age. Pope. 
ZA'RNICH, 2. /. A ſubſtance in which or- 


piment is found ; it approaches to the 


and foliated texture. 'The common kinds 
of zarnich are green and yellow. Hill. 
ZEAL. . /. | Gia; zelus, Lat.] Paſſionate 
ardour for any perſon or cauſe, : 
In this preſent age, wherein zea/ hath drowned 
charity and ſkill, meekneſs will not now ſuffer avy 


man to marvel, whatſoever he ſhall heat reproved 
by whomſoever. - Hooker. 


4 


would have beſtowed the thouſand pound I borrowed 
of you: but it is no matter, this poor (ſhew doth 
better; this doth infer the zea/ I had to ſee him 


| | Shakſpeare, 
O Cromwell, Cromwell! | 
ſerv'd my God with half the z-a/ 
1 ferv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakſpeare, 
4 3 fervour and zeal is taken vg commuta- 
non for much other piety, by many the molt eager 
conteaders, Ha " y ; ea 
Among the ſeraphims | 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
The Deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stood up, and in a flame of. zea/ ſevere, | 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd: Milton, 
Had ca anciently armed - itſelf agaiuſt ſove- 
reiguty, we had never beard of a calendar of ſaints. 
+ Flolyday. 
We muſt look our prayers be with and earneit- 
neis : it is not enough that we ſo far attend them, as 


forih all the affection and devotion of our ſouls. 
f Duty of Man. 
.  ' Zeal, the blind conductor of the will, Dryden. 


1 k. 


nature of orpiment, but without its luſtre | 


If I had had time to have made new liveries, L | 


barely to know what it is we ſay, but we muſt put 


——_— 


| 


1 


— 


i 
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ZEA 
She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in haſte ; 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, 
Were overborue by the fury of the tide, Dryden. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
Aud the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zea/ to deſtroy, 


Dryden, 
Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the 
Engliſh. Tillotſon. 


Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
piety by overaQting ſome things in their religion; by 


an indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion 18 | 


not concerned. Tillotſon. 
True zea! ſeems not to be any one ſingle affæction 
of the ſoul, but rather a ſtrong mixture of many 


2 


holy affections; rather a gracious conſtitution of the 


whole mind, than auy one particular grace, ſwaying 
a devout heart, and filling it with all pious inten- 
tions; all not only uncounterſeit, but moſt terveat. 
: Sprat. 
When the ſins of a nation have provoked God to 
forſake it, he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the moſt 
pernicious counſels for enflaving conſcience, who 
pretend to the greateſt wea/ for the liberty of it. 


Still ing fleet. 


This rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, who 
have eſpouſed his intereſts with zeal or jdifierrtce. 
Addiſon. 

A ſcorn of flattery and a zea# for truth. Hope. 
There is nothing noble in a clergyman but burn» 
ing zea/ tor the ſalvation of fouls ; nor any thing 
poor in his protefſion, but idleneſs and worldly ſpirit, 


W, 
Zealot, 2. /. [zeloteur, Fr. Sens. 
One paſſionately ardent in any cauſe, 
Generally uſed in diſpraiſe. : 

But now, whereas theſe zealots complain of us 
for partak ing with the Roman church io things law- 
ful and good, they themſelves comply with the ſame 
in articles and actions which are of no good quality. 

| White, 

The futy of zralots, inteſtine bitterneſs and di- 
viſion," were the greatett occaſion of the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, King Charles, 

Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt xc“, 
who are moſt notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal ſhould 
always begin with true knowledge, and thence pro- 
ceed to an unwearied paſſion, for what it once knows 
to be worthy of ſuch paſſion, 

No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded zealvts 
have been engaged in a-cauſe which they at firſt ab- 
horred, and have wiſhed or acted for the ſucceſs of 

an enterprize, that might have ended in the extir- 
pation of the proteſtant religion. Addijon. 


Zea'lous. adj, [from xeal.] Ardently 
paſſionate in any cauſe. 

Our hearts are right with God, and our inten- 
tions pious, if we att our temporal affairs with a 
defire no greater than our . h and in actions 
of religion we be zealows, active, and operative, fo 
far as prudence will permit, _ Taylor. 

This day, at height of noon, came to my ſphere 
A ſpirit zealous, as he ſeem'd, th know 4 
More of the Almighty's works. Milton. 

We ſhould be not only devout towards God, but 
zealous towards men; pe by all prudent 
means to recover them out of thoſe fades of - the 
devil, whereby they ate taken captive, ' 

| | „ Decay of. 

It is not at ell good fo be zealous againit any per- 
ſon, but only againſt their crimes. It is better id be 
zealous for things than for perſons; but then it thould 
be only for good things: a rule that does certainly 


exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, all manner | 
b 


of zeal tor litile things, Sprat. 


* 


Fprat. 


Piery, 


Z E U 55 
Being inſtructed only in the general, and vi 
in the main deſign ; and as finite beings not admitted 
| Into the ſecrets of government, the laſt reſorts 
| providence; or capable of diſcovering the final pur- 
poſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes ignorant of 
the mcaus conducing to thole ends in Which alone 
they can oppoſe each other. f nden. 
Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous in 
the ſalvation of fouls, W, 
 Z8A'LOUSLY. adv. [from'zealus,] With 
paſſionate ardour. J * 
Thy care is fixt, and zea/o:fly attends, 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not ſhame, ton, 
To enter into a party as into an order of* friars, 
with fo reſigned an obedieuce to ſuperiors, is ve 
unſuitable with the civil and religious liberties we ſo 
2calonfly atſert. ma Swift, 
Zea'Louviness: . from zealous] The 
quality of being zealous. 23 
Z&'CHIN., 2. /. {from Zecha, a place in 
Venice, where the mint is ſettled for 
coinage. | A gold coin worth about nine 
ſhillings ſterling. \ | . 
ZElboARY. nf. [zedoaire, Fr.] A ſpicy 
eee ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, 
ut of a ſweet ſcent. & 1 
Zub. 2. /. The name of the letter . 
Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceflary letter. 
| : | Shakſpeare, - OW 
Zr 'NITH. x. . [Arabick.] The point over $75 
head oppoſite to the nadir, | 
Fond men | if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, i | 
Though none come thence advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like ſaith of our ſouls? Davies, 
Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of the 
ſun; when that approaches nearett our zenith, or 


* 


vertical point, we call it ſummer. Brown, 
Ze 'PAYR. x. ſ. [wephyras, Lat.] The © 
LE'PHYRUS., 


welt wind; and, poeti. 
cally, any calm ſoft wind. . 
| They are as gentle 3328 "Sn 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. Shakſpeare, 
Zephyr you (hall ſee a youth with a merry cou * 
tenauce, holding in his hand a ſwan with wings dM. 
* as about to ſing. 4; Peacham, 
orth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds, - 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton, * 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. Mi, 
ZusT.n. /. | We 15 
1. The peel of an orange ſqueezed into 
Wine. | e 
2. A reliſh; a taſte added. 
Almighty vanity ! to thee they owe > N 
Their xe of pleaſure, and their balm of ee & 


| | Young, 

| To Ztsr. v. a. To heighten b 8 

Zr TICK, adj. (from ri. Proceed: - | 
ing by inquiry, „?] 
Z2/uGMa. . /. [from Gilype,] A figure” 
in grammar when a verb agreeing. wie 
divers nouns, or an adjectivaxvith % 
ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſs] | 
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overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear 100 , 1 
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and to the other by ſupplement f & Es 
4 Abo 4 / 


Zolet s, 2, % [In architecture.] A mall: 


C % 


> 


It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppoſe the x- 


2. It 1s uſed by Milton for a girdle. 


2 0 N 
ſort of ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low 


ſquarepicceor.member, ſerving toſupport 
_ a boſto, ſtatue, or the like, that needs to 


be raifed ; alſo a low ſquare member 


. ferving to ſupport a column inſtead of a 
- pedeſtal, baſe, or plinth. Dick. 
ZO'DIACK, u. .. [wodiaque, Fr. Cedlaude, 


ts tar Law, the living creatures," the 2. A diviſion of the earth. 


figures of which are painted on it in 
a, . 8 
1. The track of the ſun through the twelve 


ſigns; a great circle of the ſphere, con- 


taining the twelve ſigns. 
© The golden fun ſalutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
' Gallops the zadiact in his gliſt'ring coach. Shakfp. 
Yeats he number'd ſcarce thirteen, p 
When fates turn'd cruel : 


| Yet three fill'd zod7acks had he been | 


The ſtage's jewel. Ben Jonſon, 
diack and planets to be efficient of, and antecedent 
to, themſelves, or to exert any influences before they 
were in being. ; Bentley. 

lere jo a ſhrine, that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 

His ſacred head a radiant zediact crown'd, 
Aud various animals his ſides ſurround. Pope. 


; By his fide, 
As in a glift'ring zodiac, hung the ſword, 
_ - Satan's dire dread; and in his hand the ſpear, 


| | | | Milton. 
Zoxx. 2. . [n; zona, Latin. 

„ A girdle, abs T \ GN 
| The middle part 


* 


ZOO 
$kirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 

. And colours dipp'd in heaven. ton, 
An embroider'd zoe ſurrounds her waift, Dry, 
Thy ſtatue, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 

Nefign'd immortal, yet no longer ſtands ; 
The magick of thy Giving dome is paſt, 
But Saliſbury's garter (hall for ever laſt, Granville. 
Scarce could the goddeſs from her nyaiphs be 
known, i 

' But by the creſcent and the golden zone, Pope. 

The whole ſurface of the earth is divided into five 

zones; the firſt is contained between the two tro- 

picks, and is called the toxrid zone. There are two 
temperate zones, and two frigid zores.. The northern 
temperate zoxe is terminated by the * of 

Cancer and the arctick polar circle : the fouthera 


circumſcribed by the polar circles, and the poles are 

ia their centers. , | 
True love is ſtill the ſame: the torrid zones, 
And thoſe more frigid ones, | | 

It muſt not know t 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
The thing we ſhow! 

For that 's a flame would die, 

Held down or up too high: * 

Then thiuk I love more than I can expreſs, 

Aud would love more, could I but love the leſs. 

& | Suckling. 
And as five zones th* etherial regions bind, 
Five correſpondent are to earth affign't: 
The ſun, with rays directly darting downy 
Pires all beneath, and fries the middle zone, 
3. Circuit ; circumference. 
| Scarce the ſun ' 

Hlath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 


Dryd. 


Gitt like ſtarry -w6xe his waiſt, aad round | 


. His other half in the great zone of heaven. Milton. 


Z00'GRAPHER, . /. [Go and pepe. 


[BRITAN} 


temperate zone is contained between the tropick of 
Capricorn and the polar circle : the frigid ones are 


| animal, 


ZOO 
| One who deſcribes the nature, 


, proper 

ties, and forms of animals. , 
One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or alittle in- 
clining upward ; but in a large erectneſs, elevating the 
two tore legs, and ſuſtainiog itſelf in the middle of 
the other four, by zoographers called the prophet and 
praying locuſt. Brown, 
Z,oo/craray, [of (wy and Yee. A 
deſcription of the forms, natures, and 
properties of animals. | 


If we contemplate the end, its principal final cauſe 
being the glory of its Maker, this leads us into divi- 
nity ; and for its ſubordinate, as it is deſigned for ali. 
mental ſuſtenance to living ercatures, and medicinal 
uſes to man, we are thereby conducted into zoe. 


graphy. ö Glanville, 
Zoo'locr. n. / [of g and a.] A 
treatiſe concerning living creatures, 
Zo'oruvTeE. z. /, Ser, of . and 
Pur, | Certain vegetables or ſubſtances. 
which partake of the nature both of vege. 
tables and animals, 
| Zoo'PHORICK Column. n, f [In architec« 
ture.] A ſtatuary column, or a column 
| Which bears or ſupports the figure of an 
| Di, 
Zoolrhokus. n, J. [que] A part be. 
tween the architraves and cornice, ſo 
called on account of the ornaments carved 
on it, among which were the figures of 
* animals, 1 Dic. 
Zoo rouisr. 2. %½ [of re,. A dil. 
ſecter of the bodies of brute beaſts. 
Zoo rour. u. Fe [GoTewiz, of Gow and 
on 


reo. ] Diſſe of the bodies of beaſts, 
+I * 4 F 
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